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LABBAI (Lubbay) (Tamil, ilaffai , said to al-Maidanl, ii. 33; K. al-Agkdnt, xv. t 94 sqq., 
be a corruption of c arabt ), a class of Indian 91 sqq., xvi. 2 22 sq., 21 r??. ; c Abd al-Kadir, 
Musilmans, also known as Djonakas (Skt. Khizdnat al-Adab , ii. 79 iy^., iv. 17 1 sqq.). In his 
vavana, “Greek, western”), supposed to be de- later poems Labid also often prides himself on 
scended from Arab immigrants who intermarried having helped his tribe by his eloquence. He re- 
with native women, but now having nothing to j mained loyal to his tribe even when a famous poet 
distinguish them from the aboriginal people, ex- 1 and scorned the profession of a wandering singer, 
cept their mode of dress and manner of shaving ! practised by his contemporary al-'Asha. But the 
the head and trimming the beard. In 19 11 they coming of the Prophet Muhammad threw him out 
numbered 401,703, found chiefly on the E. coast of the usual groove. We do not know the exact 

of Southern India. Most of them are Sunnis, of date of his conversion to Islam. As early as 

the Shafi c I madhhab, and their head-quarters are Pjumada II of the year 8 the chiefs of the tribe 

at Nagore, the burial place of their patron saint, of c Amir b. Sa c sa c a, ‘Amir b. Tufail and Arbad b. 

Shah al-Hamld c Abd al-Kadir (ob. 1600), commonly Kais, a stepbrother of Labid, seem to have negotiated 
known as Kadir Wall or MlrSn Sahib (see Ga- in Medina about the adhesion of their tribe to 
zetteer of the Tanjore District , p. 243). They read the new constitution without reaching any result 
the Kur 3 an in Tamil translation, written in Arabic (see Caetani, Annali , ii. 90 sqq.). Both men are 

characters. They are industrious and enterprising, said to have soon after come to an untimely end, 

especially as fishermen and traders. c Amir from plague and Arbad from a lightning 

Bibliography. E. Thurston, Castes and stroke; the latter story seems to find confirmation 
Tribes of Southern India, Madras 1909, iv. in Labid’ s lament for him ( Diwdn , H°. 5). The 
198 sqq.-' Kadir Husain Khan. South Indian accusation on the other hand that Arbad attempted 
Musulmans, Madras 1910, p. 29 sqq. ; Manual to kill the Prophet is quite incredible; for in that 
of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, case Labid. could hardly have composed several 
Madras 1893, iii. 437. (T. W. Arnold) elegies on him and they wojild certainly not have 

LABBAIKA. [See TalbIya.] ! been included in his Dlu'an. In the year 9 the 

LABID it. RabI c a Abu c AkIl, an Arab poetj tribe again sent a deputation to Medina which 

of the pagan period, who lived into the days o*f included the poet and an agreement was reached. 

Islam ( muhadram ), belonged to the family of Banu Labid is said on this occasion to have become a 

Dja c far, a J^ranch of the Kilab, who belonged to Muslim. He later migrated to Kufst -vfthere he died, 
the Banu c Amir and therefore to the KaisI Hawazin. Of his family -oaly a daugh^r js mentioned who 
According to Ibn Sa c d, vi. 21, he died \ in 40 is said to have inherited liis talent'^see al-Maidani, 
(660/661) in the night on which Mu c awiya arrived ii. 49, 13 sqq. ; al-Ghuzuli, Matalf al-Budur , i. 
in al-Nukhaila to conclude peace with Hasan b. 52, 7 sqq.). 

c All. Others, like Ibn Hadjar, iii. 657, whom Labld’s poems were very highly esteemed by 
Noldeke ( Funf Mo'allaqat , ii. 51) thinks ought to the Arabs. Al-Nabigha is said to have declared 
be followed, give 41 A. H., others again 42. He him the greatest poet among the Arabs or at 

is said to have reached an unusually gieat age least of his. tribal group, the Hawazin, on account 

(al-Sidjistani, K. a l -Mu c a m mar in, ed. Goldziher, of his * MtFdllaka. He himself is said to have 


ch. 61). In fact he makes several allusions to this claimed third place after Imru ’ 1 -Kais and Tarafa. 


in his poems. The date of his birth can only be Al-Djumahi ( Tabakat al-S/nFard^ ed. Hell, p. 2Q jy.) 
approximately fixed. Even before 600 A. D. he places him in the third class of pagan poets along 
seems to have attained a prominent position in with al-Nabigha al-Dja c di, Abu Dhu^aib and al- 
his tribe by his command of language. As quite j Shammakh. Labid showed himself equally master 
a young man he is said to have accompanied a 1 of the hiijja*, the marthixa and the kaslda. One 
deputation from his tribe to the court of king Abu J of his kasidd's was adopted into the collection of 
Kabus Nu c man of al-Htra (c. 580 — 602), and when muallakat and is thought by Noldeke {Funf Mo c aF 
the latter was incited against the Banu c Amir laqat> ii. 51) to be one of the- best specimens of 
by his friend Abu Rabl c b. Ziyad ab c Absi (of the Beduin poetry. Labid uses the traditional pictures 
tribe to which Labld’s mother belonged), Labid from the animal world — wild asses and antelopes 
succeeded with a satirical radqaz (. Dnvan , N°. 33) fleeing before the hunter and fighting with his 
in so ridiculing him to the king that he restored dogs — as charmingly as the usual complacencies 
his favour to the Banu c Amir. A verse from Nu c man’s about drinking bouts. He seems on the other 
answer to his courtier who sought to defend him- hand to have only cultivated the nasid, because 
self from the lampoon on him became proverbial it had been traditional. He deals far less with the 
(cf. al-Mufaddal, al-Fakhir. i. 41 sq.\ al- c Askarf, 1 subject of womans’s love than with the description 
Amthal , on the margin of MaidanI, ii. X17, 7 — 18; | of the Atlal which he likes to compare with 


The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 
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artistic calligraphy. He is also fond of recalling 
memories of places of his native district, the palm- 
groves and irrigation works of which continually 
move him to charming descriptions; indeed m 
one such connection he gives the whole itinerary 
( Divan, N«. 19, v. 4 sqq.) of a journey from central 
Arabia to the coast of the Persian Gulf (see von 
Kremer, op. cit., p. 12). As his almost contem- 
porary Abu Dhipaib is fond of doing, in the 
Miiailaka, v. 55 sqq. he tums however once more 
to his beloved and thus combines the nasib with 
the main part of the kasida to an organic whole; 
but for him this is simply a mode of transition 1 
to a new descriptive passage. His poetry is however 
distinguished from that of other poets of the pagan . 
period by a certain religious feeling which seems j 
to have been not exactly rare among his contern- j 
poraries, even before Muhammad’s mission. While ! 
Zuhair, for example, still expresses his practical j 
wisdom derived from the experience of a long ; 
life, in plain though impressive language, Labid ' 
on such occasions always strikes a religious note. | 
He ceitainly did not profess Christianity nor can 
we sec in him a representative of the so called j 
Hanlfa of the Sha, as von Kremer wished to do. 
In him rather we find the belief in Allah as the 
guardian of morality finding particular expression, 
a belief widely disseminated in Arabia by the 
preaching of the Christian church. Such passages 
naturally invited the Muslim traditionists to in- 
crease them. Indeed a later author went so far as 
to ascribe to him a verse by Abu ’ 1 - Atahiya 
(frg. 18 ). But many passages of his Diiuun seem 
to owe their inspiration to the Kur an. The state- 
ment that he wrote no more poetry after his 
convetaion to Islam is obviously an invention (see 
Ibn Sa'd, vi. 2 ( , 4 , repeated later; e. g. by al- 
Ghuznli, Matah 1 , i 52 infra); it is contradicted 
by the simple fact that poems 21 and 53 of the 
Divan were only composed shortly befote his 
death (A". al-Agkani, xvi. iot) The description 
of Paradise {Diwan, N°. 3, 4 ) is certainly inspired 
by the Kur'an like the idea that precedes it, that 
a record is kept of the doings of men. Under the 
influence of Islam in X°\ 39 4 L verse 11 of 
which, as Ibn Kutaiba (A'. .;/• 9 L-‘; . p. 153, s ) 
already points out, certainly must be written 
after his conversion, it it is not to be considered 
an interpolation, he replaces the nasib b\ pious 
admonitions. Thus he creates a new artistic form 
that of poetical paraenesis on the transitoriness of 
human life ; beside' the Kur an he may of couise have 
been influenced by Christian preaching. He only 
follows older models in the connection when he 
combines admonition with the averting of blame 
from a woman in N°. 14. as in Tatafa’s MtSal.'ala, 
verses 56 s:q. 63 — 05 (cf. Cashel. Das Schiksc l, 
p. 9), where this is however only an episode in 
the ka-lda. 

I abid's Divan was edited, accoidtng to the 
Isiirist. p. 15S. by several of tite greate-t Arabic 
philologists. al-Sukkai i. Abu ‘Amir al-Sha'.bani. al- 
A'tnu'i. ai-Tust and Ibn al->ikkit. < 'f these editions 
only haT of that of al-Td~i with a c..mirentary 
has survived in the manuscript edi'el by al-Khahdi 
(see below) of the year 5S9 All O'her MSS are 
much latei. e. g. those in I eiden. Stra-Kmg and 
that in Cairo not yet edited whish also contains 
the Pi:, an of Aba Phu aib. ed by J. Ilelh 

F : b 1 p k j ; Ibn ba d. A’, a. -'Dalai. If. 

v. 120,1 ; Ibn Kutaiba. L:\r Dai :s .i Foetey .tin. 


p. 148—156; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahanl, AC al- 
A ghani 2 , xiv. 9® — 9^1 Diwan Labid a l- Ami/ i 
Rizcavat al-Tusi , a l- 7 'a Da al-uia bi-Hasb al- 
Nttskha al-mazedjuda z uida T a bi~ ih i al-Shdikh \ u- 
suf I)i 1'b’ al-Din al-Rhalidi a l- HI. a kdisi (\ ienna), 
al-Djavva’ib 1297; A. von Kremer, Uber die 
Gedichte des Labyd, S. B. Ak. Wien, xcviii., 
X°. 2. p. 555—603; Diwan des Lebid, zweiter 
Teil, nach den Handschriften zu Strassburg nna 
Leiden mit den Fragmenten, Ubersetzung und 
Biographic des Dichtcrs aus dem Nachlass des 
Dr. A. Haber , ed. by Carl Brockelmann, Leiden 
1891; Die Gedichte des Lebid nach der Wiener 
Ausgabe ubersetzt and mit Anmerkungen versehen 
aus dem Nachlasse des Dr. A. Huber , ed. by 
Carl Brockelmann, Leiden 1891; Die Mo'allaqa 
Labids ubersetzt und erklart by Th. Noldeke 
in Funf Mckal/aqat, S. B. Ak. Wien, ph. hist. 
Kl., Bd. cxlii., N°. v., 1900; Brockelmann, G.A.L., 
i. 36; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History oj 
the Arabs, p. 1 19— 121. (C. Brockelmann) 

LACCADIVES ( Lakska divi, “the hundred 
thousand isles - ’), a group of coral atolls 
lying off the Malabar Coast between 
8° and 14 0 N. and 71° 40' and 74° E. There are 
thirteen islands in all, but only eight are inhabited, 
and these are divided into two groups — the 
northern, including the inhabited islands of Amini, 
Kardamat, Kiltan and Cetlat, and the southern, 
including the inhabited islands of Agatti, Kava- 
ratti, Androth and Kalpeni. The northern group, 
for administrative purposes, forms part of the 
south Kanara District and the southern, of the 
Malabar District. To the south of the Laccadives 
stands the isolated island of Minikoi, belonging 
physically, neither to this group nor to the Mal- 
dives, but approaching rather to the latter. The 
Laccadives were originally colonized by Hindus 
from Malabar but the inhabitants were converted 
; to Islam in the thirteenth centuiy, according to 
1 tradition. They number about 10,000, and in habits 
and customs resemble the Mappillas of North 
Malabar, but their women hold a higher position, 
and are neither veiled nor secluded. Inheritance 
follows the female line. The people formerly owned 
allegiance to the Koliturai Radja, but were virtu- 
ally independent until, in the sixteenth century 
the Radja bestowed them on his admiral, the c All 
Radja of Kananor, whose descendants governed 
them until 1791, when Kananor was conquered 
by the British, into whose hands they fell. 

Bibliography. J. Stanley Gardiner, The 
Fauna ami Geography of the Maidive and Lac- 
cadtve A> chip dagoes. Cambridge 1901 — 1905; 
Malabar District Gazetteer , Madras 1908; Im- 
pel :al Gazetteer cf India, Oxford 190S. 

(T. W. Haig) 

LA DH IK (Ladik, Greek Aa.obiy.eicc), the name 
of several towns in Asia Minor. 

^ ancient A xo^lxsiot y.atnzKexccv (zivy 
( Ladik Sukhtd). It probably derived this name from 
the smelting furnaces which it had around it as 
the cen're of the quicksilver mining area. It was 
in Karaman north of Kuniya on the great military 
road which ran through Asia Minor. Hadjdji Kha- 
lifa already knows it by its modern name of Yor- 
gau Ladik or Ladhikiya in Kaiaman. 

B i b ! i 0 a r a p hy\ Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan- 
A lima, p. 61 1 sqq . ; Ibn BibT, ed. Houtsma in 
R.. ii-.il uv tt sites r chit, a V hist . des Seljoucides , 
in. 23, 25 = 1%-. 8, 9; Cramer, Asia Minor, ii. 
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33; Hamilton, Travels in Asia Minor ; Ramsay, 
Class. Review , xix., p. 367 sqq.; Sarre, Reise in 
Kleinasien , p. 25; Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 136, 149. 

2. Ladhik (HadjdjI Khalifa : Ladhiklya). the an- , 
cient Laodicea ad Lycum was in the S. E. 
part of Djermivan. Al-Battani calls it, following 
Greek sources, Ladhiklya Frudjis (= &pvylxt; while 1 
Ptolemy places it in Caria). According to Ibn Bat- ; 
tuta it was a large town with 7 Friday mosques, , 
beautiful gardens, flowing rivers and springs and ! 
fine markets. The Greek women there made re- 
markably beautiful and durable woollen goods, 
embroidered with gold. Ibn Battuta also praises 
the hospitality of the inhabitants but censures the 
freedom of their morals. Slave girls were sold 
and prostitution practised even in the public 
baths. On the history of the town (now Eski 
Hisar) see den t izli. 

Bibliography : al-Battani, Opus astronomi- 
cum , ed. Nallino, ii. 39; iii. 237 (N°. 116); 
Ibn Battuta, Ttikfat al-Ntizzar (ed. Paris), ii. 
270 sq., 457; Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat 
al-Kiilub , ed. Bombay, p. 162; c AlI of Yazd, 
ed. Calcutta, ii. 448 sq. ; Hadjdji Khalifa. Dj i- 
han-Numa , p. 631 sqq.; Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 145, 153 J7.; Sarre, 
Reise in Kleinasien, Berlin 1896, p. 12. 

3. Ladhik. the ancient A xoIIksix Xlovrucy 
south of Amasiya. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Blbi, ed. Houtsma,7>ar- 
sim ; Le Strauge, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , p._l46. (E. Honigmann) 

al-LA DH IKIYA, a sea- port in Northern 
Syria, the ancient A x 0 d l x e 1 x $ h n i 
OxAxrry. It was founded by Seleucus I, who 
called it after his mother Laodike, and towards j 
the end of the Seleucid empire it was a member . 
of the alliance of the four most important Syrian 
cities, the xbe>,<pxt\ Antiocheia, Apameia, | 

Seleuceia and Laodiceia. In the reign of Justinian I i 
it was made the capital of the newly founded 
province of Theodorias. 

When the Arabs under the governor of Hims, 
c Ubada b. al-Samit al-Ansarl, advanced on the 
town, the inhabitants made a determined resistance. 
c Ubada encamped near Ladhiklya and had deep 
trenches dug in nhich even horsemen could ad- 
vance unobserved. After a pretended retieat he 
returned in the night and was then able to sur- 
prise the inhabitants who had unsuspectingly 
opened the great gate of the city, and to enter the 
town. The citadel was then stormed and c Ubada 
proclaimed upon the walls Allah akbar. A section 
of the Christian inhabitants fled to al-Busaid (I Iot/- 
$r/ov; al-Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, p. 133, 4 should 
thus be corrected for at - Yusaiyid : Ed. Schwarz in 
Wellhausen, Z. D. M. G., lx. 246). Their request 
to be allowed to return to the town was gianted 
them on payment of a fixed sum as kharadj. They 
retained possession of their church, while c Ubada 
had a new mosque built which was later en- 
larged (al-Baladhurl, op. cit., p. 132 sq.). About 97 
(according to al-Baladhurl: 100 a. h,), the Greeks 
attacked the coast of al-Ladhiklva with a fleet, 
burned the town and carried off its inhabitants 
as prisoners (al-Baladhuri, op. cite. Brooks, J.H.S . , 
1878, xviii., p. 195). c Umar had al-Ladhiklya 
rebuilt, fortified and ransomed the inhabitants 
from their captors. Yazid completed the restora- 
tion of the city after c L T mar’s death and he also 


put a garrison in it. Accoiding to another story 
however, Yazld’s services to the town were only 
the renovation of the defences and the streng- 
thening of the garrison (al-BaladhuiI, op. cit . ; 
Mas udl, Murudj al-Dhabab , Paris, viii., p. 281). 

Nicephoros Phokas in 968 won the town and 
the whole of Northern Syria from the Byzantines 
(Yahya b. Sa c Id al-Antaki, ed. Krackovsky and 
Vasihev in Patrolog. Oriental 1924, xviii., p. 816). 
In 980, according to Yahya b. Sa c id, who, Rosen 
thinks, took his statement from a local chionicle 
of al-Ladhiklya, the emperor Basil II appointed 
a ceitain Karmaruk, who had distinguished him- 
self in an expedition against Tarabulus which 
belonged to the Fatimids, to be governor of the 
town. When it was besieged by the Arabs Nazzal 
and Ibn Shakir, he was captured during a sortie, 
and beheaded in Cairo (Rosen, Zapiski Imp. 
Akad. R T auk , xliv., p. 16 sq 1 53 sqq.). Michael 
Burtzes ( al-Burd/t ) in 992 put down a rising of 
the Muslims in the town and had them deported 
to Bilad al-Rum (Yahya, ed. Rosen, op. cit p. 30, 
237). In 10S6 al-Ladhikiya belonged to the Banu 
Munkidli of Shaizar (Derenbourg, Ousama, p. 27 
sq.) who had, however, to cede it to the Saldjuk 
Malik Shah. In August 1098, the Count of Nor- 
mandy took the tov\n; it then passed in rapid suc- 
cession to the Byzantines, to Bohemund of Tarento, 
to the Byzantines again and finally after 18 months’ 
siege, to Tancred of Antaklya (Rohricht, Gesch. 
des Kgrs. Jerusalem , p. 45, note 8). In 1104 we 
again find the Greeks besieging it by land and 
sea, and Bohemund promised the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenos in the treaty of Devol (1108) the 
cession of this a-rpxT^yh; among other places (Anna 
ComneDa, Alexias , Bonn, ii., p. 24 1, 6)- Tancred 
however soon afterwards with the help of a Pisan 
fleet took the town which in the meanwhile had 
again passed to the Muslims. The governor of 
Halab took and sacked it in 1136; in 1157 and 
1170 it was visited by two severe earthquakes, in 
which only the principal Greek church remained 
intact. On July 23, 1188, Salah al-Din took the 
town ( c Imad al-Din, Rath, p. 14 1 ; Abu Shama, Kitab 
a l- Raw da tain, ed. Cairo 1287/1288, ii., p. 128 = 
Hist. Orient, des Crois ., iv., p. 361). In autumn 1 197 
Bohemund III succeeded once more in conquering 
al-I.adhikiya or a part of the town at least. In 
1223 the Halabis destroyed the town or its citadel 
out of fear of the Christians approaching on the Fifth 
Crusade. But even after this (since 1197)-) half the 
city remained in possession of the Franks. Baibars 
in 1275 demanded that they should hand over 
this part of it. In 1281 al-l.adhiki\a belonged to 
the emir Sonkor of Dimashk, to whom the Sultan 
had been foiced to suirender it in a treaty (June 
24); but after the fall of Sonkor, another emir 
won it back from Baibars (April 20, 1287); soon 
afterwards a new earthquake almost completely 
destroyed several of its strong towers, the pigeon- 
tower, the light-house and the towers in the sea ; 
great siege engines completed the destruction of 
the fortifications. 

The district of al-Ladhiklya, which had hitherto 
gone with Halab under the Aiyubids (Yakut, 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv., p. 33 ^; Ihn 
Shihna. ed. Bairut, p. 231), about the end of the 
xiiid 1 century was placed in the new province of 
Tarabulus ( c Umari, Tariff p. 182, in R. Hart- 
mann, Z. D.M.G., 1916, P- 35 1 Khalil al-Zahirl, 
Zubda , ed. Ravaisse, p. 48 ; Diivan al-Inshl P, 
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Paris MSS. Arab. 4439, fol. 94'’, I52 r , 243r, ia 
van Betchem, Voyage en Syrie. p. 290, note 3; 
al-Kalkashandi, Subh al-A^sha 2 , iv. 145, transl. 
Gaudefioy-Demombynes, La Syrie, p. 113 sq.). 
The Arab geographers and historians mention 
many ancient buildings that had survived in the 
town ; they also telL of two castles connected with 
one another on a hill which commanded al-La- 
dtlikiya (Paha 1 al-Din, in His l . Or. des Crois., 
ui. no), a great city-gate, which it took a number 
of men to open (al-Baladhurl, of. cit., p. 132), 
and the splendid monastery of Dair al-Farns 
(Masudi, Min luij al-Dhahab , viii., p. 281; Di- 
mashki, ed. Mehren, p. 209; Abu T Fid id Geegr., 
transl. Reinaud-Guyaid, ii/ii 35; in lbn Battuta. 

1. l S3 : al-Fai iis) called after Tall Tints still 
the name of the eminence to the north of the 
town (M. Hartmann, Z.D P.V., xiv., p. 166 and 
map) A short description of al-l.adhikiya is given 
by Raoul of Caen (Gesla Tancredi , ch. X44; Roh- 
richt Z.D.T.V. ,, x, 316 has put together a list 
of the buildings of the town known from Frankish 
sources). In spite of the earthquakes and frequent 
pillaging suffered by the town in course of cen- 
turies, it never seems to have been quite desolate 
and uninhabited. The fine, high houses and the 
straight sheets, paved with marble blocks, noted 
by lbn al-Athir and Abu Shama (Hist. Or. ties 
Crois., i. 720; iv. 361) and which they say had 
suffered much when the town was sacked (cf. also 
WkubI, ed. de Goejc, B.G.A., vii 258), recall 
the desciiption of Laudiceia in Poseidonius as a 
KaAAivTa exTiirfievtf niKic, (Strabo, xvi., p. 753), and 
of the modern town van Berchem says ( J.A . , 
1902, p. 425 ; cf. Voyage, i., p. 289 sql)\ la villi de 
I.attakieh a garde ses nns Jr cites. II est curieux 
que ce flan, d'asfect tout moJerne, existat au 
moyen tige, il remonte peut-itred Vantiquiti, comme 
certames > ues J> cites de Damns et fir usalem. The 
origin of the stiaight streets and the square plan 
of the town (cf Th. Schreiber in the festschrift 
fur II. Kief at, 1S9S, p. 335 — 34 S) has been 
ascribed to architects of the Roman empire (A. v. 
Gerkan, Giicch. Stadtanlagen, 1924, passim), but 
more recently Cultrera has shown that they al- 
ready existed in the early Hellenistic period and 
had been borrowed a- early as by Hippodamos 
of -Miletus (fifth century) from the architecture of 
the ancient east (A/ chiLttu. a Iffcdamea, in 
Memo u dell A, cad. act Lined, ser. v. , vol. xvii., 
p. 403. 433 s ; , 473; Cumont, fan ills de Doura- 
Eutofos. Paris 1910, xix.. note 4, 25 s,;., 483). 

/> t / 1 1 eg ru f iiy. al-Kh'Fuizmt. Kitab Siiiat 
al-Atq. ed. v. Mzik in fill aiab. Hist. u. Geau 
iii., p 19, N°. 267 ; al-Faighani, Element. Asl/ on.', 
ed. Golius, p. 3 S ; al-U.itfani, Ofns astronom., 
ed. Nalhno, Pubbl. del K. Oss.rval. di Euia 
in Mi.,; no XL, ii.. p. 39; iii., p. 237. l2 2; 

al- Va’kOhf. B.G.A., v it 324 sq . : al-Baladhurlj 
ed. de Goejc. p. 132 s/ ; Yakut. Miff am. ed. 
AYustenfeld, iv. 33S; .7. aft al-Hm, Moaqid al- j 
ft;’ Id, ed. Juynboll, in. 1 ; al-lumashki. ed. 
Mehren. p. 209; Abu 'I-Fida : , ed. Remaud. p. | 
237; dally a b. Sa c fd al-Ant.ikf. ed. Ko-ea. p. 
16 . 30. 153 'll ■■ 237 in /.apish Imp Asad. 

Lank, 1SS3. xliv. : Mas’udi. Mttiudj, dm. 2S1 ■ 
lbn Battuta. Tukfat a'.-Xuzsdt, ed. Paris i! 
'"O — 183; Abu ' 1 -Fid 3 \ A tin, lies M:s\m.! ed. 
Rei-be. i 226: iii. 264, 464: iv. SS. IoS. 316; 
v - 352 : Makrizi, Hist, des Suit. Mamleuh 
Iran,!, fva.uemerc, 11,1.. 30, 205, 221; Kamal 


al-Dln, in Freytag, Z.D.M. G., xi. 228 passim; 
al-Idrlsi, ed. Gildemeister, in Z.D.P.V., viii. 23; 
Khalil al-Zahiri, Zubda, .ed. Ravaisse, p. 48; 
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LAGHUAT, al-Aghwat. a town and oasis 
in Southern Algeria, 250 miles south of 
Algiers in 2 0 55' East. Lat., 33 0 48' N. Lat., at 
2,400 feet above sea-level. In 1911 it had 5,598 
inhabitants of whom 595 were Europeans. Laghuat 
which forms part of the “Territoire” of Ghardaia 
is the capital of a mixed commune and a native 
commune of 6,650 square miles with 19,810 in- 
habitants. 

The town and the oasis lie on the right bank 
of the Wed Mzi, which comes from the jdjebel 
Amur and finally under the name of Wed Djedi 
enters the Slrott Melghir in the south of the 
province of Constantine. The houses lie in ter- 
races on the slopes of two rocky hills, spurs of 
the Djebel Tisgarine, the European quarter on 
the north-west slope and the native quarter on 
the north-east slope. It is defended by a wall and 
two foits on the summit. The oasis extends in a 
semi-circle north-west and south-east of the town. 
The north-west part is the more extensive and 
contains palmgroves and fields of cereals. A canal 
led by a dam from the Wed Mzi called the Wed 
l.ekhier provides for the irrigation of the gardens. 

! The palm-trees to the number of 30,000 produce 
. dates of mediocre quality, but they supply the 
I food of the inhabitants. The situation of Laghuat 
! between the southern Oran and southern Con- 
j stantine at the^ point where roads diverge to the 
I west, to the Llad Sidi Shaikh, to the south of 
the Mzab and to W argla, to the east to the Ziban 
and Biskra, makes this place a considerable centre 
: of commerce. 

History. In the tenth century A. r>. there was 
; already on the banks of the Wed Mzi a little 
town, the inhabitants of which, after having re- 
cognised the authority of the Fatimids, took part 
in the lebellion of Abu \ azid. The country round 
was inhabited by wandering Berbers of the family 
Maghrawa. The Hilali invasion brought other tribes 
of the same stock into this region, notably the 
Ksel, driven out of the Zab, who founded a village 
called Ben Buta. Other Ksur (Bn Mendala, Nadjal, 
SiJi Mimun, Badla, Kasbat ben Fotuh) were built 
by other refugees, some of Arab origin (Dawawida, 
L lad bu Zayan), others came from the Mzab. These 
gruup, together took the name of al-Aghuat. 

e know very little of the history of this town 
down to the xviiith century. At the end of the 
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xvith century it paid tribute to the Sultan of 
Morocco ; in 1666 the Ksur of Badla and of 
Kasbat Fotuh were abandoned. In 1698 a Marabout 
originally from Tlemcen, Si al-Hadjdj c Aissa, 
settled at Ben Buta, imposed his authority on the 
people of the three other Ksur and on the neigh- 
bouring tribe of the Larba. Under his leadership 
the people of Laghuat defeated the people of 
Ksard al-Asafia but were forced to pay tribute to 
the Sultan of Morocco, Mulay Isma c Il, who camped 
under the walls of the town in 1708. After the 
death of Si al-Hadjdj c Aissa (1738 A. d.) the 
history of Laghuat is reduced to that of the 
struggle between the two sof who disputed con- 
trol of it, the Ulad Serghine, of the south-west 
quarter and the Hallaf who inhabited the north- 
east quarter. In the middle of these feuds which 
bathed the oasis in blood, the Turks made their 
supremacy recognised. In 1727 the Bey of Titteri 
had imposed an annual tribute on the Ksurians. 
The Mzabis driven from the oasis where they had 
acquired a part of the gardens, formed with the 
nomads of the south a confederation, over which 
the people of Laghuat triumphed with the help 
of the Larba. Towards the end of the xviiRh 
century the Turks reappeared and enforced once 
more their suzerainty which the Laghuati had 
been gradually casting off. The Bey of Medea fell 
in the first expedition (1784), but the Bey of Oran, 
Muhammad al Kablis seized the town and destroyed 
the quarter of the Ulad Serghine (1786). Ilis suc- 
cessor 'Othman then took the field against the 
Hallaf whom he scattered (1787). 

The two enemy factions were not long however 
in reorganising themselves and civil strife began 
again until the chief of the Hallaf, Ahmad b. 
Salim, succeeded in making himself master of 
Laghuat and the neighbouring JKsUis (1828). But 
peace did not last long. The Ulad Serghine sup- 
ported by c Abd al-Kadir regained the upper hand 
in 1837. Their chief al-Hadjdj al- c ArbI was ap- 
pointed khalifa by the Amir. He could not hold 
out and was forced to take refuge in Mzab. His 
successor c Abd al-Bakl was no more fortunate, 
although he had 700 regular troops and a cannon. 
In obedience to the Amir’s orders he tried to 
imprison the notables but this provoked usings 
and he had to leave Laghuat (1839). Al-Hadjdj 
al- c ArbI, again appointed khalifa, was defeated by 
Ahmad b. Salim in alliance with the Marabout of 
c Ain Mahdl, Tldjaml, and then taken prisoner. 
Thus becoming again lord of Laghuat, Ahmad b. 
Salim placed himself under French protection who 
appointed him their khalifa in 1844. A French 
column under the command of Colonel Marey- 
Monge on this occasion camped at the very gates 
of Laghuat. The French came back again in 1847 
but did not definitely install themselves till 1852, 
when the Sharif Muhammad b. c AbdalIah, already 
lord of Wargla, had gained entrance to the town 
with the help of a section of the Hallaf. To retake 
it from him a column was sent under General 
Pelissier. Laghuat was taken by storm after a 
desperate fight in which General Bouscaren and 
Commandant Morand were killed (December 1852). 
A permanent garrison was then stationed in La- 
ghuat and it became the base of French operations 
in the south. 

Bibliography'. R. Basset, Les die tons 
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in f. A 1890; E. Daumas, Le Sahara al- 


girien , Paiis 1845; Fromentin, Vn ill dans le 
Sahara , Paiis 1874; Marey Monge, Expedition de 
Laghouat , Algiers 1844; MouiayAhmad, Voyages 
dans le sud de I'Algerie, transl. Berbrugger, 
Paris 1846. (G. Yver) 

LAHIDJ, a sultanate in South Arabia 
with its capital of the same name north-west of 
c Aden, bounded by the Hawshabl territory on the 
north, the Fadll teriitory on the east, the c Akrabi 
land in the south and the Subaihl territory in the 
west. The capital, called Lahidj or el-Hota lies 
at a height of 350 feet above sea-level between 
the two arms of the Wadi Tuban, the Wadi Saghir 
and the Wadi Kabir, in a fertile oasis which, oc- 
cupying a wide valley, owes its existence to its 
irrigation by canals led from the mountain streams 
and wells of excellent water as much as 15 feet 
deep. The town is surrounded by palmgroves and 
fields on which cereals are grown, notably ditrra 
(, holcus sorghum) and different vegetables; in ad- 
dition to date-palms there are all kinds of fiuit 
trees, including citrons and cocoa-palms, this being 
one of the most northerly points in Arabia where 
the latter are found. The town which was visited 
in 1503 by Ludovico di Barthema and m 1810 
by V. G. von Seetzen and wdiich Niebuhr still 
calls small, while on Wellsted’s visit it had about 
400 houses and 800 straw or reed huts with al- 
most 5,000 inhabitants, owes its piosperity to the 
Russo-Tuikish w r ar in the course of which in 1878 
England temporauly proclaimed a state of siege 
in c Aden and evicted the Arabs and .Somalis from 
c Aden. The latter went to Lahidj where they built 
themselves thousands of huts close to the town, 
which now' form extensive suburbs and considerably 
increased the number of inhabitants. The sea of 
houses is dominated by the palace of the Sultan, 
built by Indian architects and four to five stories 
high with extensive subsidiary buildings ; it is 
entirely built of clay and painted white. The 
palace is surrounded by a clay wall, to the east 
of w'hich lies the town with its numerous rec- 
tangular flat-roofed houses, all built of sun-dried 
bricks made of a mixture of dung, clay, straw 
and dried grass and one or two stories high. The 
monotony of the picture is broken only by the 
very simple, insignificant mosques which are out- 
lined in w'hite round the roof. To the east of 
the palace in the shade of beautiful leafy trees and 
palms is a pleasant looking one-storied bungalow 
built by the Sultan for foreign guests. Round the 
town are scattered little groups of low straw huts, 
made of durra stems and surrounded by a hedge 
which are inhabited by Somalis and their families. 
In addition to these there are also Sawahills 
settled in Lahidj. The great ma<=s of the in- 
habitants how r ever are Yemen Arabs, who live in 
the numerous houses and mud-huts, which form 
the town with its narrow, winding, dusty streets. 
A part of the tow r n is reserved for the Jew’s, who 
look w’retched and are merchants and artisans. 
There are also a few Muslim Jews who are traders. 
All types of the population are met with in the 
bazaar stieet which is barely six feet w’ide. Not 
far from this is the armourers market where 
smiths, Arabs and Jews have erected their simple 
workshops in open booths The principal w’eapons 
made here are the fine di em biy as while the long 
cavalry lances, which are used by the \ emen 
Kabllls are made in Dathlna, Ansab or Hawir 
and brought for sale to the Lahidj market. In 
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Wellsted’s time there were also 
here, who got their yam from India. The oasis 
is veiy well watered and the numerous little 
canals are fed by the perennial stream which 
passes not far from the town. Lahidj which plays j 
an important part in the caravan traffic is con- 
nected bv a road with 'Aden and in 1907 was 
to have been linked up by a railway with 'Aden 
and Dali', part of which was actually surveyed 
but the plan was abandoned. England took up 
the scheme again in 1915 during the wai and 
laid a strategic railway of I metre guage for 25 
miles to Lahidj; in 1921 it was extended a few 
miles beyond the oasi., of Lahidj and now reaches 
Habil al-IIamra, 8 miles X. W. of al-Hota. The 
continuation of the railway to San‘a' would open 
up Southern Yemen and increase the importance 
of Lahidj. 

History. The name Lahidj (Lahdj) which 
means a damp low lying aiea inteisected by water 
channels, a place-name that admirably suits Lahidj, 
is connected by the genealogists with the Himyar 
Lahdj b. Wa il b. al-Ghawth b. Katan b. ‘Arib 
b. Zuhair l>. Abvan b. al-Humaisa c and is applied 
by the geographers to a district in Yemen uhich 
forms part of the terntory of Abvan north-east 
of 'Aden. Al-llamdani mentions it among the 
ton ns of the Yemen Tlhama and says that in his 
time the descendants of Asbah b. 'Amr b. al- 
Ilaiitjl dhi Asbali b. Malik b. Zaid b. al-Ghawth 
li. Sa'd b. 'Awf b. 'Adi b. Malik b. Zaid b. 
Sadad b. Zur'a Himyar al-Asghar were alive. \ a- 
kut says the same for the district of Lahidj which 
included the towns and villages. A number of 
poets, particularly South Arabians, arc familiar 
with the town, e. g. Rais b. Makshuh ‘Amr b. 
Ma'dikarib, Khudaidj b. ‘Amr, Saiyid al-Himyarl, 
'Amr b. al-Sulaimani and especially the famous 
'Umar b. Abi Kabi'a, who had property there. 

After Yemen had been won for Islam, Lahidj 
shaied the fortunes of this extensive province of 
the Arab empiie I.ahidj thus passed with Yemen 
to the Umaijads and then to the 'Abhasids until 
under nl-M.Umun the bold 'Alhl Ibrahim b. Musa 
h. Ijja'far b. Muhammad, diove his governor Is- 
hak b. 'Isa al-'Abblsi out of Yemen and made 
himself independent there. In 203 (S1S/S19) the 
Caliph made a partition of Yemen by which the 
coa-t lands from Mecca to ‘Aden were put under 
the goiernor Muhammad b. 'Abdallah I>. Znad 
al-Vmawi who founded the town of Zabid and 
became the founder of the Ziyadi dynasty which 
with one interruption (ihe capture of ZabiJ in 
293 [905/6] by the Karmatian ' Alf b al-Fadl 
al-Himyarl al-Khanfari, d. 303 [t>x 5 -'i 6j) ruled 
over Zabid UDtil 402 (1011/1012) Lahidj with 
‘Aden, Abvan, Hadramot aDd al-Shihr passed into 
the hands of the Banu Ma‘n in the time of the 
Abyssinian slaves, who ruled the Zisadi kingdom 
when the dynasty died out. In 439 (1047; 1048) 
‘Aden came under the rule of All b Muhammad 
al-Sul3ihi (d. 459 = 1066 1067). Zuiai ! b. al-'Abbas 
(d. 4S5 = 1092/1093) was installed as governor 
here and ruled in a practically independent fashion, 
lbn 'Umar, the ruler of Lahidj. al-Shihr and Ha- 
dramot, who later seized ‘Aden and ruled jointly 
With his brother Mas'uJ. made an alliance with 
him. Their successors succeeded in conquering a 
great part of the Yemen, but internal di-cords 
soon weakened them and in 1152 a.i>.. the caliph 
at-Mar.sur taok ’Aden with the help of treachery 


able to hold it until the Aiyubid al-Malik 


al-Mu'azzam Turan-shah : 
a great part of Yemen 


1173 A. D. conquered 
including 'Aden, with 
whose fate that of Lahidj was henceforth linked. 
Tuian-shah placed a governor in ‘Aden, the brother 
of the Imam of San'a 5 , Malik al-Mas“ud, whose 
successor Sultan Nur al-Dm (1233 — 1249 A. P.j 
was the founder of the Rasulid dynasty of Yemen. 
He soon conquered the whole of the \emen and 
ruled it under the nominal suzerainty of the c Ab- 
basid caliph, with whom he quarrelled in 1249 
so that Sultan al-Malik al-Muzaffar Shams al-DIn 
was sent against him and took 'Aden and Lahidj 
from him. In 1251 al-Muzaffar granted Lahidj and 
Abyan to his brothers Mufaddal and F.Yiz as a 
fief. Lahidj again changed its owner when in 1294 
Ibrahim b. Muza Oar took 'Aden and Lahidj but 
had soon, to part with them again to Da’ud, 
Muzaflar’s successor. In 1 302 Lahidj passed as a 
fief to the Sharif 'Imad al-DIn Idris. In I3°7 
town was pillaged by the Djahafil, in 1 323 'Umar 
b. Diuldiin rebelled in Abyan and Lahidj and 
besieged 'Aden as his son again did in 1325. 
In 1454 'Aden with its hinterland passed to the 
Tahirids who held it till 1 507. The expeditionary 
force led by Husain al-Mushrif w r hich the Mamluk 
Sultan Kansuh al-Ghun sent at the request of the 
Tahirid Sultan 'Amir b. 'Abd al-Wahhab to prevent 
the encroachment of the Portuguese in the Red 
Sea and which conquered a great part of the 
Yemen, only paved the way for the Turks. In 
1538 the Turkish governor of Kulzum, Sulaiman 
Pasha, set out with a fleet and took ‘Aden which 
belonged to the Turkish empire until in 1635 the 
Turks had to leave the Yemen, which again be- 
came independent under the ImSms of San'aU 
Quarrels among the claimants to the imSmate 
however soon shattered the kingdom and in 1728 
the 'Abd'ali leader Fadl b. 'All b. Fadl b. Salih 
b. Salim, the founder of the dynasty of Lahidj, 
made himself independent of the Imams and made 
Lahidj the capital of his territory. In 1 735 he 
took ‘Aden. His grandson Ahmad b. 'Abd al- 
Karlm in 1802 concluded through Sir Home Po- 
phani a commercial treaty with England but his 
nephew and successor Muhsin came into conflict 
with England (1837) through the plundering of the 
Indian ship Doria Dowlut by his people and thus 
lost 'Aden, the fort of which passed to England 
by a preliminary treaty concluded on January 23, 
1S38, while the Arabs in the town were to 
remain under the jurisdiction of the Sultan of 
Lahidj who received m compensation a subsidy 
of 541 dollars a month. On January 19, 1839 
the English occupied 'Aden and by a second treaty 
of June 18, 1S39, Captain S. I!. Haines made an 
arrangement between Sultan Muhsin of Lahidj and 
England, by which the foimer agreed to guarantee 
the security and regularity of the caravan traffic 
with 'Aden and to maintain a loyal friendship 
with England, while Haines in return undertook 
to pay subsidies to the tribes of Fadl, Yafi', Ha- 
washib and 'Amir and to pay Sultan MuhsiD and 
his descendants 6,500 dollars annually from IMiu 
1-Ka da 1254. At the same time the contracting 
paities agreed to support one another iD case ot 
war between the 'Abd'ali and Lahidj, to put 
subjects of the Sultan coming to ‘Aden under 
English jurisdiction duiing the time of their stay 
and tho-e who came to I.ahidj from 'Aden under 
that of the Sultan; further all goods belonging to 
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the Sultan, or his sons were to enter or leave 'Aden 
free of duty. In spite of this treaty the Sultan, who 
was still sore over the loss of 'Aden, continued to 
intrigue against the English and supported the 
attack of the Arabs on 'Aden in 1840 and even 
had the English representative in 'Aden, Hasan 
Khatlb. murdered and regularly adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the English. His constant failures 
however forced him to change his policy and on 
February II, 1843 he concluded a new agreement 
with England which was renewed in a more stringent 
form on February 20, 1844, before his monthly 
allowance was again paid to him. Muhsin b. Fadl, 
who had again allowed himself to be involved in 
a war with England in 1846 in which he was 
defeated, died on November 30, 1847. His son 
and successor Ahmad maintained fiiendly relations 
with England as it was in his best interest to 
do so. He died in 1849 and was succeeded by 
his brother 'All who resumed a policy of hostility 
to England and roused the hostility of the tiibes 
against 'Aden. On March 7, 1849 a treaty was 
however concluded with the East India Company 
which was ratified on October 30, by I.ord Dal- 
housie, but an attitude of constant friendship to 
England was not thereby secured. The Sultan even 
cut off supplies and it finally came to open fighting 
in which the Sultan was defeated on March 18, 
1858 at Shekh 'Othman so that he had again to 
reconcile himself to a peaceful policy. When in 
1S73 the Turks in their reconquest of the Yemen 
advanced on the hinterland of 'Aden, the English 
occupied Lahidj and the Turks had to letire as 
a result of English diplomatic negotiations with 
the Sublime Porte. Whether these negotiations were 
instigated or approved by the Sultan who had 
lost his independence — only nominal it is true — ; 
by the Turkish occupation of his territory, is 
not known. In any case in 1887, as E. Glaser 
records, Sultan Fadl b. 'All was receiving a 
monthly allowance of 1,250 dollars from 'Aden, j 


Genealogical Survey of the 
Sultans of Lahidj. 

Fadl b. 'All b. Salih b. Salim 
(1728—1742) 

I 

'Abd al-Karim 
(1742—1753) 


'Abd al-Hadl 
( 1753 — 1777 ) 


Fadl 

(1777—1792) 


Ahmad 

(1792—1827) 


Muhsin 

(1827 — Nov. 30. 1847) 


Ahmad 

(1847—1849) 

1 

'All 

t July 1915 


I 

'All 

(l849 1866) 


c Abd al-Karim 
(since July 1915) 


Fadl 

(1866—?) 


In the World War Turkey assumed the offensive 
from the Yemen in June 1915 against the English 
sphere of interest and Turkish troops in con- 
junction with those of the Imam Yahya b. Hamid 
al-Din, their ally, under the command of Mu- 


hammad Nasr reached Lahidj in their advance on 
c Aden where there was a battle with the English 
and their allies. In the course of the fighting the 
English troops evacuated Lahidj and Sultan c Ali 
b. Ahmad was shot. A counter-attack on July 
21, 1915 restored Lahidj to the English but by 
August 21 they weie again driven out of Lahidj 
which was occupied by the Turks who held it till 
the beginning of 1918. It was not till the collapse 
of Turkey on the Palestine front and the cutting 
of communications with the Yemen that the po- 
sition became untenable fur the Turkish troops 
and forced them to retire. Since July 1915, '"Abd 
al-Kailm b. Fadl b. € AlI has been ruler of the 
Sultanate of Lahidj. 
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LAHIDJAN. 1. A town in Gilan to the | 
east of the Safid-Rud and north of the mountain 
Dulfak (cf. the ancient name of a people A epfiixzi) 
on the river Com-khala (Purdesar) which 8 miles j 
higher up flows through Langarud, the present 
capital of the district of Ran-i Kuh. 

Lahidjan although unknown to the early Arab 
geographers is certainly one of the oldest towns 1 
in Gilan. Its foundation is attributed to the legendary i 
Lahidj b. Sam b. Nuh. The river Safid-Rud divides j 
Gilan into two parts, in ancient times the river . 
formed the frontier between the Amardoi on the 
east and the Kadusioi or Gelai on the west; cf. 
Andreas, Amur Jos, in Pauly-Wissowa, Rcal-Ency- \ 
clopaidic. In the Muslim period the pait of Gilan i 
to the east of the river was called Biya-pish and 
that to the west Iliya-pas (the woid biya “water" 
[cf. Ahmad Razf in Dorn, Auszuge, p. 100], corre- j 
spends to the Avestan vaidhi. “water-course”). ! 
Accuiding to Kashani the people of Biya-pish 
were 'Alids (Zaidis) and those of Biya-pas Hanba- 
lis or sectarians of ustad Abu Dja'far (= Tabari). | 
The old dynasty of Biya-pish was that of the 
Kawtum or Hawthum (in the modern Ran-i ktih). 
Its founder was Nasir al-Hakk Hasan c Utiush, 
a descendant of the Caliph c AiI, who preached 
Zaidl doctrines in Gilan and died in 304 (917) ; 
(Ibn al-Athir, viii. Cl; Tabari, iii. 2292). His. 
descendants ate known as NSsirwand. Later the 
family divided into two branches; in the reign of 
LTdjaitu the lord of Kawtum was Saluk b. Salar 


Ahmad Khan ( 943—975 and 985 — 1000) who 
was at first imprisoned by Shah Tahmasp and 
later driven from the throne by Shah c Abbas, who 
was indignant at his intrigues with the Ottomans. 
Ahmad Khan ended his days in Constantinople 
(Hammer, G.O.R., ii. 562, 576). In 1000 (1592) 
Shah c Abbas came to Lahidjan and destroyed the 
garden in front of the castle. During their oc- 
cupation of Gilan (1724 — 1734) the Russians built 
two forts in Lahldjan. Lahidjan has now lost 
all political importance, but has retained its local 
importance as the centre of one of the largest 
and richest districts in Gilan. The town has 2,260 
houses with 10,000 inhabitants. There are many 
tombs there of members of the old ruling family. 
The district is divided into seven cantons: 



towns 

houses 

Kuh pay a 

. 50 . . 

. . 2,108 

Pashmacah . 

■ 35 • • 

■ • i ,°59 

Kanar-Farlda . 

• 63 . . 

• ■ 2,984 

Rah Shah-i bala 

. 28 . . 

• ■ 1,965 

Gowka . 

. 21 . . 

• • 656 

fardeh . 

• 5 • • 

• ■ 300 

Lashta Nisha . 

. 29 . . 

• • 775 


Bibliography'. Yakut, iv., s. v. Lahidj ; 
Nuzhat al-Kttliib, ed. Le Strange, p. 163; on 
the conquest of I.ahidjSn by Uldjaitu cf. the 
continuer of Rashid al-Din in Dorn, Ausziige 
aus muhamm. Schriftstellern, St. Petersburg 1858, 
p. 138 — 152, and Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Kashani, Ta- 
rikh-i Uldjaitu, MS. of the Bibl. Nationale in 
Paris, Supp. Persian 1419 (fol. 38 — 41 contain 
an important description of Gilan from Asil al- 
Din Muhammad Zawzani); cf. also d’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols, iv. 488 — 497; Zahir al-Din 


b. Kaikawus b. Shahinshah (the descent of this 
branch is not quite certain); the lord of Lahidjan, 
the most powerful of the princes of Gilan (or of 
Biya-pish), was Naw-Padtshah (or Shah-i naw). I 
When in 706 (1307) Uldjaita arrived before La- 
hldjan (via Tarom-Lowshan-Dailaman-Rusta) Naw ; 
Padishah submitted to him and thus kept his I 
position. ! 

Lahidjan became more generally known as the 
capital of the dynasty of Biya-pish called Kar- 
K 1 y a These sai) ids came originally from the village 
of Malat (in the district of Ran-i Kuh). About 769 
during the civil war between the two lines of 
Nasirwand, the de-cendants of Sharaf al-l'in of 
Lahidjan and those of Amir Muhammad of Kan-i 
Kuh, Sai; id c A 1 1 b. Saiyid Kiya seized Biya-pish, 
Dnilaman and some districts of Mazandaran. The 
power of the Nasirwand was re-established in 
791 — 792: in 90S (1502) the troops of Amir 
Ifi-am al-Din of Fuman (Bi;a-pns) sacked the 
town anti similar invasions were repeated in 910 
(1504) and in 914 (1501) but, except foi such 
interruptions, the dynasty of the Kar-Kiya lasted 
till 1000 (1592). The Safawts had close connections 
with Lahidjan. In the village of Shaikhanbar on 
the road from Lahidjan to Langarud is the tomb 
of Shaikh Ibrahim Zahid (d. in 714 = 1314) who 
was the spiritual father (/!>') of Shaikh Safi al- 
Din. the famous ancestor of the Safawid dynasty. 
Shah Isma'tl I, a fugitive from the Ak-Koyunlu. 
found refuge with the Kar-Kiya Miiza A 1 ; and 
studied under Mawlana Shams al-Din Lahidji ,'K. 
Denison Ross, The early years or Shah Ismail, 
J.R.A.S . 1895, p 286). These friendly relations 
were broken in the reign of the Kar Kiya Khan 


Ma'ashi, Tarihh-i Gilan wa-Dailamistan [until 
894/1432], ed. Rabino, Rasht 1 330 (from the 
unique Bodleian MS.); c Ali b. Shams al-Din, 
Tarikh-i Khani, ed. Dorn, St. Petersburg 1857 
(history of the Kar-kiy 5 880—920/1475 — 1514); 
Dorn. Auszuge aus muhamm. Schriftstellern, 
St. Petersburg 1858, index; Ritter, Erdh.unde, 
'hi- 544 -W-l Melgainof, Das sudliche Ufer d. 
Hasp. Meeres, Leipzig 1868, p. 230—234 (the 
retranscription of the rather defective transcrip- 
tion by the translator of the proper names in the 
Russian original is not always free from errors); 
Barthold, Istor. -geogr. clerk Irana, St. Peters- 
burg 1903, p. 156; Rabino, Le Guilan, R.M.M., 
1915—1916, xxxii., p. 291 — 334, 397 sqq. (a 
valuable work containing a complete toponymy 
and a synopsis of the history of Gilan). 

2. Several districts in Persia have however 
derived from the stems Ldh and Ldr [q. v.] : 
Lahidj, an important little town in Transcaucasia 
west of Shamakha [cf. SHIRWan’]; Lahidji, a 
village in the canton of Kurbal in the province 
of Pars; lahldjan, a canton of Mukri Kurdistan 
[cf. sawdj -kulak], 'vhich the Sharaf-narna, i. 280 
calls Lardjan. There is a village of Lahidjan near 
llkhici, south of Tabriz and a village of I.aridjan 
south of the Araxes about 12 miles above the 
mouth of the river of Ardabll (Kara-Su). The forms 
Lah and Lar may both come from '*L<idh (cf. the 
old Persian Mada , which gave A/ah in Persian 
and Mar-kh in Armenian). According to the dic- 
tionaries (\ ullers) the old name of the town of Lar 
[q v.] was Lad/Ladh ; the silk called ladh is also 
known as lah ( lah however may equally well be 
explained by las). The change of d ( dh ) to r is 
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attested in the Caspian dialects (it is regular in 
Tati; in MazandaranI we have the parallel forms 
azadjazar\ Melgunof, p. 221). The fact that we 
have districts of Lahidjan and Laridjao in the 
adjoining provinces of Gilan and Mazandaran is 
remarkable, but still more significant is the fact 
that Lahidj of Shlrwan represents an islet of 
Iranian Tat surrounded by Turks (the Tat are 
now found scattered throughout DaghistaD. the 
country round Teheran, Adharbaidjan, etc.). Their 
present name has a rather general and vague 
character, cf. TAT. The colony of Lahidj may 
have retained the original dialect formerly spoken 
in the metropolis. The name of the silk ladhjlah 
suggests the former existence of a place called 
Lad, which produced silk (cf. Yakut, s. v. Lahidj). 
[Yakut says that Lahidj produces the silk called 
u Lahidj!” which is not of high quality]. With the 
suffix -ic, the word Lah-ic would mean the people 
of Lad. It remains to be seen if the region of 
Lahidjan is not the ancestral home of numerous 
Lahidj colonies. At the present day there is 
spoken in Lahidjan — although with certain local 
peculiarities — the Gilakl dialect but this parent 
dialect has here exercised a levelling influence, of 
which the foreign Turkish was incapable in the 
case of the people of Lahidj of Shlrwan. As to 
Lahidjan of Kurdistan we may recall the hypo- 
thesis of Andreas that the name u l)imla” by 
which the Zaza call themselves (north of Diyar- 
bakr) is a metathesis of Delam (Dailam). The 
emigrations from Gilan, still very obscure, certainly 
penetrated far to the west. — [To the names 
mentioned one might add perhaps that of Kal c a-i 
L a h u dj in Khttzistan (r); cf. Tarikh-i Guzida , 
G. AL xiv/i., p. 240]. (V. Minorsky) 

LAHOR, capital of the province of 
the Pandjab, British India, situated on the 
river Raw!, at 31 0 35' north latitude, 74 0 20' 
east longitude. Population in 1911, 228,687, °f 
whom 129,301 were Muhammadans. The foundation 
of I.ahor is traditionally attributed to a mythical 
Lava or Loh, son of Rama, after whom it was 
named Lohawar. It is not mentioned in the chro- 
nicles of the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
nor is the town described either by Strabo or 
Pliny; but it may be the Labokla of Ptolemy, 
which Sir Alexander Cunningham (in his Ancient 
Geography of India ) explains as Lavalaka, “the 
abode of Lava”. In the Mahabharata , the Pandjab 
is called Takadesa, or the country of the Takas. 
According to Huien Tsiang, Takl was the capital 
of the Pandjab in 633 A. d. He makes no mention 
of Lahor by any name capable of identification 
as such, though he traversed the entire province 
and stayed in it for quite two years. Possibly the 
Lohkot of the Pur anas is Labor. The Dediiva 
Bhaga (a compilation from the Puranas ) gives an 
account of a battle between Banmal, Radja of 
Lavpur, and one Bhlm Sen Kanekson, the mythical 
ancestor of the solar Radjput princes of Central 
India, is said to have migrated south from Lohkot, 
an event assigned by Colonel Tod to c. 145 a.d. 
One of the city gateways is known as the Bhati 
Gate ; the Solankhis and Bhatls of Radjputana 
point to Labor as the seat of an earlier settlement. 
The first distinct mention of Labor occurs in the 
history of the campaigns of Subuktagln, and of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, when the Brahman kings of 
the Kabul valley, being driven from Pashawar 
and Ohind, established their new capital first at 


Bhera on the Djhelam, and then at Labor. Both 
Djai Pal, and his son Anang Pal, the successive 
antagonists of the Ghazni invaders, are called 
Uadjas of I ahor by Farishta, according to whom 
the Hindu dynasty was subverted in a.d. 1031, 
when Lahor became the residence of a Muslim 
governor under the king of Ghazni. A final in- 
surrection of the Hindus was quelled by Mawdud 
in 1042, and the city was left in charge of Malik 
Ayaz, whom Muhammadan tradition regaids as 
the founder. During the reign of Mas c ud lit 
(1099 — 1114), Labor became the capital of the 
Ghazni dynasty, but was captured in a.d. 1186 
by Shihab al-Dln, known as Muhammad Ghorl, 
the Muhammadan conqueror of India. The town 
was sacked by the Mongols of tingiz Khan, and 
of Timur, and in the reign of Mubarak Shah it 
was “a desolate waste in which no living thing 
except the owl of ill-omen had its abode” (Elliot- 
Dowson, iv. 56, 57). Lahor remained insignificant 
throughout the period of the Pathan dynasties. 
In 1436, Bahlol Lodi seized Labor as a first step to 
power. It was plundered by Babur’s troops in 1524. 

Even at this time the Pandjab was an almost 
uninhabited waste, except for a few walled cities 
in which the Hindus could exist in some security 
from the frontier raiders. “The Mongols of Balkh 
and Kabul every year used to make raids on the 
Pandjab, and for this reason the province remained 
depopulated for a long time, and very little agri- 
culture was carried on. Rai Ram Deo Bahtl, of 
Patiala, rented the whole Pandjab from the governor 
of Lahor for 900,000 takas (£ 2,ooo) v {Babur s 
Memoirs). 

Under the Great Mughals, Agra, Dihli, and 
Lahor were the three chief cities and mint-towns 
of the Mughal Empire. Akbar heid his court here 
from 1584 to 1598, and repaired and enlarged 
the fort. In the time of Djahangir, wlio made it 
a secondary capital, Labor reached its zenith of 
wealth and splendour; the tombs of this emperor 
and of Ins famous consort Nur Djahan, are on the 
opposite bank of the Raw!. The place fully shared 
in the misfortunes which attended the decline of 
the Mughal Empire. Situated on the high-road 
from Afghanistan, it has been exposed to the 
visitation of every Western invader, and suffered 
from the successive conquests of Nadir Shah, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, and other less famous depre- 
dators. Labor was a bone of contention between 
the Sikhs and the Muslims, aad the great city 
of the Mughal princes and their viceroys was 
reduced to little more than a heap of ruins. But 
the rising of Sikh power under Randjit Singh 
(1798 A.D.) made Lahor once more the centre 
of a flourishing realm. It relapsed into anarchy 
after Randjit Singh’s death. Then followed the 
First and Second Sikh Wars, and annexation to 
British India in 1849. Since that time the capital 
of the Pandjab has grown steadily, and a new town 
covers a large tract which was recently a wilderness. 

The native city is a walled town with thirteen, 
gates. It has been a municipality since 1867. The 
old crafts are moribund, but have been replaced 
by trades of a modern character. There are power 
mills — cotton, flour, iron — and a large agricultural 
market. The European quarter, or Civil Station, 
lies to the south and east of the city, and is a 
large administrative, educational, and business 
centre. The older part is known as Anarkali, and 
here are the buildings of the Government Secretariat, 
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University of the Pandjab, Government College, 
Medical and Law Colleges, and Museum. Anarkall 
is connected with the newer Civil Station by a 
fine thoroughfare called the Upper Mall, on which 
are the High Court, Cathedrals (Anglican and 
Roman Catholic), Lawrence Gardens, and Govern- 
ment House. Further out is the important military 
station of Lahor Cantonment, formerly known as 
Mian Mir. Lahor is a great railway centre, and 
the headquaiters of a big system, the North 
Western Railway, with extensive workshops and 
a large railway colony. 

Bibliography : Syad Muhammad Latif, 
Lahore , its history , architectural remains and 
antiquities , Lahore 1892; T. H. Thornton, 
Lahore , Lahore 1S76; Gazetteer of the Punjab 
(Provincial ami Dist/iit ); G. W. I'orrcst, Cities 
of India , London 1905; J. D. Cunningham, A 
His toy of the S:hhs } London 1849 (repiinted, 
Lahore 1S99; Calcutta 1904). 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

LA 1 LA (a), night, Laila/ al-barPa, Lai/at 
al-Kadr, see Ram\pan._ 

LAILA i.-A KH Y ALIYA, an Aiab poetess, 
daughter of : Abdallah h. al-Rahhal(a) b. Ka c b b. 
Mukivviva of the tribe of ‘Ukail b. Ka‘b. She got 
her name from tire fact that her father — according 
to other traditions one of her ancestois Ka c b or 
Mu'avviy a — was known as al-Akhyal (= “the 
falcon 1 '); peihaps it was a common name in her 
family and the phrase nahnit 'l-akhoPilu in her 
verses glorifying her family may refer to this 
(A ghaut. x. So; Hamdsa, p. 71 1). Lada is usually 
mentioned in connection with her fellow-tribesman 
Tawba b Humaiyir al-Khafadji; fragments of her 
laments for him are preserved in the KitTib al- 
Agltdni. She also wrote an elegy on the death 
of the Caliph T'thman. It is also recorded of her 
that she exchanged lampoons with Xabigha al- 
Dja'dl. Her conversations with Mu'awiya, 'Abd 
al-Malik and Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf are several times 
recorded. She begged the latter, in her old age 
to take her to her uncle Kutatba b. Muslim in 
Khurasan and she is said to have died on the way. 
She must therefore have nourished in the second 
half of the first century a. it. 

/> ; b i i 0 g r <: p h y : A ghaut, x. 67 — S4 ; Ibn 
Kutaiba, K. al-Sltir, ed. de Goeje, p. 269 — 
274; Hamasa, ed. Freytag, p. 170; MasUdi, 
Murad/, ed. Paris, iii. 312 sq. ; v. 324, 389; 
cf Ruckeit, Hamasa, p. 9S sq. 

(II. II. Bkau) 

LAILA KH ANi M. with Fitnet Khantm. the 
greatest Turkish poetess of the older 
school, at the end of the romantic and beginning 
of the modern period. Born in Constantinople, the 
daughter of the Kadi- A^ker Morelwade Hannd 
Efemli, she received an excellent education. ‘Izzet 
Molla [q. v.] conti ibuted most to her poetical de- 
velopment; she was related to him and always 
retained a grateful memory of him as is shown 
by her elegy full of deep feeling on his death 
In her case the lack of information about her is 
characteristic of the old Turkish conception of 
women about whom very little is spoken in public. 
She was early married but divorced very soon 
afterwards. She had the reputation of a Lesbian, 
She cared very little about the opinion of the 
world. She lived for her pleasures and her writing. 
A lew anecdotes relate to her infringements of the 
social code of Turkish ladies. She joined the 


Mewlewl and was buried in the Mewlewl convent 
in Galata. She died in 1264 (1848). 

Laila Khanfm left a regular Dnvdn entirely 
lyiical which was several times printed (Bulak 
1260, Constantinople 1267, 1299 etc.). Although 
she is still completely in the purely Oriental con- 
ventional period of Turkish poetry, her place at 
the end of the old school is not to be denied. 
Her verses are simple and clear and free from 
the affected bombast of the time and with their 
classically correct language much easier to under- 
stand than the majority of contemporary poets, 
wherefore admirers of the old school like M. Nadji 
can find very few “good” verses in her. Her 
hymns ( muriddjat ) and elegies were particularly 
admired. She was celebrated for her ready wit. 

Bibliography. Fatln, Tedhkere , Constan- 
tinople 1271, p. 363 — 364; Mehmed Dhihni. 
Meshdhir al-Nisa ’, Constantinople 1295, ii. 195 1 
Ahmad Rif'at, Lughat-i tip rik have wc-dio qhra- 
ftye , Constantinople 1300, vi. 154; M. Nadji, 
f.sami, Constantinople 1308, p. 271; Ahmad 
Mukhtar, Sha : ir Kh anlm larhnlz. Constantinople 
1 3 1 1 , p. 51 — 52; Thuraiya, Sidjill-i : othrudnl , 
iv. 93; Sam?, Kamus al-A c lam, vi. 4060; Brusall 
M. Tahir, '■Othmanll MtPelliJUri, Constantinople 
1335-1343, ii., p. 406; Ibrahim Nadi ml. TPrikh-i 
Edeblynt Dersleri , Constantinople 1338, i. 262; 
Konstantinidi, Muntakhabat-i Athar-i ' othmaniye , 
Constantinople, i. 228, p. 276 — 279; Smirnow, 
Obrascowiya proizu'edenija Osmanskoi literatury , 
St. Petersburg 1903, p. 271; histories of Ottoman 
poetry by Hammer-Purgstall, Gibb (iv. 342 — 
349), I’asmadjian et^ (Th. Menzel) 

LAILA U-MADJNUN. [See Mapjnuna] 
LAITH. [See Kinana.] 

LAK, 1. the most southern group of 
Kurd tribes in Persia. According to Zain 
al-'Abidin their name (Lak, often Lakk) is ex- 
plained by the Persian word Idk (100,000) which 
is said to have been the original number of 
families of Lak. The group is of importance as 
the Zand d\ nasty arose from it. The Lak now 
living in Xoithern Luiistan are sometimes con- 
fused with the I.ur (Zain al- c Abidln), whom 
they resemble from the somatic and ethnical 
point of view. The facts of history however show 
that the Lak have immigrated to their present 
settlements from lands further north. The Likki 
language, according to O. Mann, has the chaiac- 
teristics of Kurdish and not of the Lull dialects 
[cf. lUk], Cirikov, Put esc oi Journal , St. Peters- 
burg 1S75, P- 227, says: “the Lur and the Lak 
speak different dialects and hate one another”. 

The I.ak appear in the Sharaf-ndma , i. 323 
alongside of the Zand, among the secondary Kurd 
tribes, subjects of Persia. According to Rabino, 
tlm I.ak were settled in Luiistan by order of 
Shah Abbas who wished in this way to create 
some support for the new t call of Luristan, Husain 
Khan, whom he had chosen from among the re- 
latives of the old ShahwardI Atabeg ( Tdrikh-i 
-Alam-ara. p. 369). Of these tribes, the Silsila 
had formerly lived at Mahldasht (S.\V. of Kirman- 
shah); the Dilfan take their Dame from Abu Dulaf 
[cf. the article ai.-kasim b. Tsa] whose fiefs in the 
third (ninth) ^century lying in the north of Luri- 
stan [cf. sultanabad] ; the Badjilan of Zohab [q.v.] 
as well as of Luristan say they come from Mawsil 
and are evidently one tribe. The Luristan branch 
seems to have exchanged its Kurmandjl dialect for 
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Lakki during its sojourn among the Lak in the 
time of Shah c Abbas. Even after Shah c Abbas 
there were several Lak tribes outside of Luristan. 
Zain al- c Abidin (beg. of the xix th century ) mentions 
among the Lak: the Zand, the Mafi, the Badjilan 
and the Zandi-yi kala(?). To the last tribe (ac- 
cording to Houtum-Schindler : Begele) belonged 
Karim Khan Zand (born in Pdriya, the modern 
Pari about 20 miles from Dawlatabad on the 
Sultanabad road). When at Shiraz, Karim Khan 
sent for the Lak tribe of Bairanwand. In 1212 
(1797) the Bairanwand and the Badjilan actively 
supported Muhammad Khan Zand in his attempt 
to take the power from the Kadjar (H. J. Brydges, 
A History of Persia , London 1833, P* 46, 58; 
R. G. Watson, A History of Persia , London 1866, 
p. 1 16). Under the Kadjars several Lak tribes weie 
broken up. The Zand have almost completely dis- 
appeared; in 1830 remnants of them were to be 
found among the Badjilan of Khanikin (Khurshid- 
Efendi, Siya ha t-n ame-i Huditd, Russ, transl., p. 
1 1 2, 221); there are still a few Zand families in 
the Dora-Faiaman district to the S.E. of Kirman- 
shah (P. At. Af.y xxxviii., p. 39); a section of the 
c Amala of Pusht-i Kuh claims to be descended 
from the Karim Khan tribe. At the present day 
there are Mafi at Waramin, Tihran and Kazwm. 

According to a good list compiled by Rousseau 
at Kirmanshah in 1807 (cf. Fundgruben d. Orients , 
Vienna 1813, iii. 85 — 98) there were considered 
as Lak the following tribes: Kalhur, Mafi, Nanakl, 
Djalilwand. Payrawaml, Kulya 5 !, Sufiwand, Bahram- 
wand, KarkukI, Tawalli, Zuyirwand, Kakuwand, 
Namiwand, Ahmadwand, Bohtu I, Zuliya, HarsinI, 
Shaikhwand. 

According to O. Mann and Rabino, the Lak 
tribes of Luristan are as follows: Silsila (9,000 
families), Dilfan (7,470), Tirhan-Amra^i (1,582 
families), the Bairanwand (6,000 families) and 
Dalwand (1,000 families) forming part of the 
Bala-girlwa group, a total of about 15,000 tents. 
The Bairanward and Dalwand live to the east of 
Khurramabad around the sources of the river 
which flows through this town; the Silsila and 
the Dilfan occupy the beautiful plains of Alishtar 
and Khawa respectively while the Tirhan (perhaps 
— Tarkhan, i.e. “exempt from taxes”) live between 
the left bank of the Saimara and the lower course 
of its left bank tributary from Khurramabad. The 
territory occupied by the Lak and including N. 
and N.W. Luristan is sometimes called Pakistan. 

The cohesion of the Lak tribes is evident from 
the fact that even before 1914 the Silsila, Dilfan 
and Tirhan were united under the authority of 
Nazar C AH Khan of the Amrah clan. In addition 
to the bonds of tribe and language, there is that 
of religion for all the Dilfan and many of the 
c Amala of Tirhan belong to the extremist Shl c a 
sect of the Ahl-i Hakk (cf. sultan ishak). 

Bibliography". E. Beer, Das Ta) ikh-i 
Zendije , Leyden 1888, p. xviii., xxvi. ; Zain al- 
c Abidin Shirwani, Bustdn al- Si yd hat, Tihran 13 1 5, 
p. 522 ; O. Mann, Skizze d. Lurdialekte, S. Z>., 

’ Ak. IVien , 1904, p. 1173 — 1193; O. Mann, 

| Die Mundarten d. Lur-Stamme , Berlin 1910, p. 

| xxii. — xxiv. : to the number of tribes speaking 

1 “Lakki” the author adds the Kalhur of Kirman- 

shah and the Maki of the Pusht-i Kuh; Rabino, 
Les tribus du Lmistan , 1916; Minorsky, 

Holes sar la secte des Ahl-i Hakk , R.M.M. , xl. 56. 
2. Name given themselves by the Gh a z i- 


; Kumuk, a people living on the eastern Koi-su 
! in central Daghistan [q. v. and Erckert, D . Kau- 
1 kasus und s. Bulker, Leipzig 1887, p. 248 — 257 
and Dirr, Die heutigen Namen d. kaukasischen 
| Volker , Peter m. Mittal., 1908, p. 204 — 212]. 
i On the other hand the term I.ek in Armenian 
i and Lek-i (plural Lek-ebi) in Georgian means the 
Lezgi/Legzi of Daghistan (where the e may cer- 
, tainly name the value of afa : Lagzi). This last 
, name seems to have been applied to the high- 
landers of Kina, living in and around the sources 
j of the Samur, and later to have been extended 
< to all the people of Daghistan, although no people 
! of the Caucasus actually call themselves Lezgi/Legzi. 

' Marquart, Beitrage z. Geschichte und Sage v. E) an, 

I Z.D.M.G. , 1S95, xlix., has attempted to explain 
the Arabic al-Lakz by the addition of the Persian 
suffix -zi to the name I.ek (or Lak), cf. Sag-zi, 
“inhabitant of Sistan”. (V. Minorsky) 

LA KH M. (I’anu). With the exception of the 
Lakhmid clan in the c Irak, so frequently celebrated 
i in the old Arab poetry, the pre-islamic hLtoiy of 
! this family is not well known and is full of 
| legend. Their traditional genealogical tree is given 
1 in the article pjudii.vm. According to it Lakh in 
I was of Yemen origin and was the brother of 
| Djudham and c Amiia. These genealogical tables 
| may be taken for what they aie woith for Djudham. 

| As to Lakhm, Yemenis and Ma c addis claim descent 
) from the powerful Lakhmid dynasty of the c Irak. 
j As to the reputed relationship of Lakhm with 
Djudham and c Amila, it must correspond to facts 
sufficiently established in the century when Islam 
first appeared. It shows that the three groups were 
then connected by community of aims and in- 
terests. This forms a solid guarantee of a gene- 
j alogical connection even if open to criticism in 
other respects. 

' Of the three sister-tribes, Lakhm was undoubtedly 
j the most illustrious and the oldest also. Legend 
! connects it with the descendants of Abraham. A 
Lakhmid is said to have taken Joseph out of the 
well into which his brothers had thrown him. 
But by the eve of the Hidjra, the vigour of the 
Lakhm had been sapped, while the c Amila [q.v.] 
and notably the Djudham who under the c Omaiyads 
played a leading part, had increased m importance. 
Two centuries before the Hidjra, the surplus Lakh- 
mid population had spread over the lands in the 
north of the Peninsula in Syria and Palestine and 
in c Irak where they established the Lakhmid phy- 
larchate of Hira [q. v. and the article DJADHIma], 
continually at war with the Ghassanids of Syria. 
In Syria we find the Lakhm settled in the same 
cantons as the Djudham. Like the latter, they 
had adopted Christianity which had also become 
the official religion of the Lakhmid s of Hira. 

When Islam appeared, the Djudham had practic- 
ally absorbed their relatives, the Lakhm of Syria, 
a peaceful absorption by mutual agreement. In 
the first century a. h. the two tribes were usually 
named together as forming one group, and even 
when reference is made to a u chief of Lakhm 
we can hardly be wrong in thinking he also 
ruled the Djudham. The Hista Lakhmi becomes 
rare in comparison with Djudham!. In the wars 
of Islam, during the conquest of Syria, at \armuk, 
at Siffin, and later in the course of the campaigns 
under Yazld I, agaiDst the sacied cities of the 
Hidjaz, the two tribes fought under the same 
chiefs and under the same banner. “Lakhmi” became 
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practically reduced to little more than a title of 
honour. Its archaic flavour, the glorious memories 
which it recalled of the phylarchs of c Irak, was 
very impressive in the “Burke” or “Almanac de 
Gotha” of the Arabs. But as to the Lakhmids, 
they no longer have a separate existence from 
the Djudham. When in the lands to the west of 
the Euphrates, we find them mentioned alone, the 
name must be taken to mean the Dj udham. It is 
the latter that the chroniclers usually have in mind. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Duraid, K \ al-Ishtikak , 
p. 225 — 227; Ibn c Abd Kabbihi, al~Ikd al- 
farid , ii. 85 ; HamdanI, Djazlra , ed. D. II. Muller, 
p. 129, 9, etc., 130, 131, 205, 206; Ya c kubl, 
Htstoriae , ed. Houtsma, i. 229, 264; do., Kitab 
al- Bullion , ed. de Goeje, p. 329, 343, 344; 
Baladhuri, Futuh , ed. de Goeje, p. 59, 136; 
Mas c udi, Murudj , ed. Paiis, iv. 353; v. 192; 
al-Kindi, The Governors and Judges of Egypt, 
ed. Rhu\on Guest, p. 45, 151, 162; G. Roth- 
stein, Die Dynastic der La h mi den in al-Hira , 
p. 41 etc.; Caussin de Peiceval, Essai sur 
T histone des Arabes , i. 326, 349; ii. 232; 
ui. 212, 352, 422; II. Lammens, Le calif at de 
Yaztd A'G 272 — 274, M.F.O.B ., v. 2 , 591 etc. ; 
O. Blau, in Z. D . M. G ., xxiii. 577. 

(H. Lammens) 

LAKHNAU, former capital of the pro- 
vince of Oudh (Awadh), now secondary capital 
of the tnited Provinces of Agrah and Oudh in 
British India; situated on the river Gumti, at 
26° 52' N. L., 8o° 56' E. I,. Population at the 
1911 census, 19,782, of whom 4,461 were Mu- 
hammadans. Nothing is known of its history prior 
to the Muhammadan invasion; even the derivation 
of the name is uncertain, though the first syllable 
is a contraction of Lacman or Lakhman. The 
oldest part is the Lacman Tila, which was colonised 
by Shaikhs at the close of the thirteenth century. 
A member of this fraternity, Shah Mina, »ho died 
in 1478, gained much saintly lepute and his tomb 
is an object of pilgrimage. Lakhnau’s prominence 
began in the time of the Suri kings of Ihlili. It 
was occupied by Iluniavtin in 1526, and taken 
by Babur in 152S; under Akbar it was the chief 
town of a saikar. The decay of the Mughal 
Empire enabled Sa ! adat Khan (1724) to found 
the dynasty of the Nawab-wazirs of Oudh, who 
ruled as independent governors, and latterlv as 
kings of Oudh, till 1S56. Sa adat Khan, a Saiyid 
from Persia, of the Shi‘a sect, a wazir of the 
Empire, destroyed the power of the Shaikhs of 
Lakhnau, but retained his capital at Faizabad. 
He adopted the fi-h as the dynastic badge The 
grandeur of the city dates from the time of Asaf 
al-Dawla (l 775 — 1 797). the fourth of his line, 
whose reckless munificence has passed into a 
proverb, and whose reign was the golden age of 
Lakhnau. which he made the capital of Oudh. 
East of the beautiful Victoria Park (1887) is a 
fine group of buildings, the Kumi DarwSza. the ! 
Great Imambara, and a mosque, all buip hv Asaf j 
al-Dawla. The second and third are in the Machi ! 
Bhawan. or old fort: here also is the Lacman Tila, j 
surmounted by the mosque of Awrangzeb I'he 
Great Imambara is the chief architectural glorv 
of the city. To the same period belongs the 
Martmiere, built by General Claud Mart.n. first ' 
as a residence for himself, afterwards converted 
into a school 

Sa'adat All Khan (1797—1814) constructed the 1 


Dilkhusha palace and the Sikandra Bagh. He and 
his successors continued to adorn the suburbs 
with public monuments, parks, and country seats. 
The meretricious style of the period marks the 
decay of Indian Muhammadan architecture. 

Ghazi al-DIn Haidar assumed the title of king 
of Oudh. He built the Chattar Mauzil palaces, and 
the mausoleum called the Shah Nadjaf. 

Muhammad c A 1 1 Shah (1837 — 1842) reformed 
the administration, and by his economic measures 
stayed the downfall of his house for two more 
reigns. His name is associated with the buildings 
at Husainabad. During the reign of his son Amdjad 
C AU Shah, all the old abuses returned, and the 
government of the country became utterly paralysed. 

Wadjid ‘All Shah (1847 — 1856) was the last 
king of Oudh. He built the Kaisar Bagh palace, 
a florid structure of stuccoed and gilt brick. 

Mal-administration by one of the most extra- 
vagant courts known to history led to the annexation 
of Oudh in 1856 during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Dalhousie. Some of the fiercest fighting in the 
Mutiny took place at Lakhnau, the name of which 
will be ever remembered in connection with the 
gallant defence of the Residency. 

Modern developments have been stimulated and 
controlled by the wise generosity of the Local 
Goveinment, and Lakhnau with its suburbs is 
regarded by many as the finest city in Northern 
India. As a centre of Urdu culture, it is the rival 
of Dihli itself and is a seat of learning with un- 
usual facilities for female education. The Canning 
College (1864) in the Badshah Bagh, King George’s 
Medical College (1910), and the Isabella Thorbum 
College for women, are now included in the Uni- 
versity. Secondary establishments include the Colvin 
School, and the Reid Christian College. The 
Provincial Museum is also in Lakhnau. The Can- 
tonment is the largest military station in the 
P mted Provinces. 1 he city is a great railway centre, 
and the head-quarters of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway are here. There used to be an extensive 
native manufacture of gold and silver brocade, 
muslins, embroidery, brass and copper ware, but 
heie as elsewhere indigenous arts have fallen on 
e\il days. 

Bibliograp hy ; Lucknow District Gazetteer, 
1904; E. H. Hilton, Guide to Lucknow, Lucknow 
1902: S. C. Hill, The Life of Claud Martin, 
Calcutta 1901; Sleeman, A Journey through 
the Kingdom of Oude, London 1858 ; J. J. McLeod 
Innes, Lucknow and Oude in the Mutiny, London 
i 8 95 , i 9 ° 5 - _ (R, B. Whitehead) 

LAKJJNAUTI. [See Gacr ] 

LAKIT. [See Lukatl.] 

LALEZANI. [See Mehmed LalezarI.] 

LAM (Ban! Lam), an Arab tribe leading a 
nomadic life on the lower course of the Tigris 
(‘All Gharbl, ‘Alt Sharkl, ‘Amara). According to 
the statistics of Khurshid Efendi (middle of the 
xix‘ century) there were over 4,400 families of 
Bam Lam west of the Tigris (between 'A mar a 
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and Shatt al-Haiy) and 5,070 east of the Tigtis, 
along the Fersian frontier from Mandali to the 


region of marshes ( khdr ) into which the Karkha 
disappears. 17.450 families of the Bam Lam went 
cner to Persian territory between 1788 and 1846 
(the southern parts of the Pusht-i Kuh, the domains 

'do 5 ° f I - Iu " al/a ) ; some columns were even 
S a. Hished east^ of the Karkha and at Fallahiya. 

1 ■ e am Lam claim to come originally from 
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the neighbourhood of Mecca (Lyclama a Nijeholt, ( under the same emperor and the caliph al-Mu- 
Voyage , iii. 225) and their eponym was their chief | tawakkil; the sixth in 283 (896) under the caliph 
Faradj Lam. The Bam Lam, for the most part i al-Mu c tadid and the emperor Leo VI ; the seventh 
Shi c is, were on friendly terms with the walls of called “redemption from treachery” under the same 
Huwaiza (the Musha c sha c , Arab saiyids, q. v.) who | emperor and the caliph al-Muktafi in 292 (905); 
played an active part in Persian politics in the j the eighth three years later in 295 (907); the 
time of the Safawids. In 1678, 1715, 1742, 1748 j ninth took place in 305 (917) under the caliph 
the Ban! Lam in connivance with the chief of j al-Muktadir and the emperor Constantine Por- 
Huwaiza rebelled against the pashas of Baghdad, phyrogenetos; the tenth took place in 313 (925) 
Less happy were the relations of the Ban! Lam under the same rulers; the eleventh in 326 (938) 
with the Lur walls of Pusht-i Kuh who deprived under the same emperor and the caliph a 1 - Radi; 
them of the villages of Bayat, Deh-i Luran and j the twelfth took place in 335 (946) in the caliphate 
Baksaye, but as a rule the Bani Lam got on well I of al-Muti c through the intermediary of Saif al- 
with their Lur neighbours. I Dawla the Hamdanid, lord of Aleppo. This river 

c Ali Rida Pasha (in 1836) and Nadjib Pasha J had at this place either a ford or a bridge which 
(after 1843) inflicted heavy defeats on the Ban! the ransomed prisoners ciossed. There was also a 
Lam, The central Persian government also (ex- town of the same name (A ccfZQG, Lamus) on this 
peditions of Mu c tamid al- Dawla in 1841) drove river not far from the sea. 

the Bani Lam from the left bank of the Karkha Bibliography : Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 

but, protected by the mountains of Pu§ht-i Kuh 706, 707, 1339, 1 353 ? 1426, I 449 > 21 53 > 22 54 > 

to the north and on the east and by the khor 2280; Makrlzi, Khitat* ii. 191 sqq.; Baladhuri, 

to the south, the Bani Lam kept till 1914 a po- Futuh , p. 198; Ibn Miskavvaih, Tad/arib al - 

sition of autonomy between Turkey and Persia. Utnam , vi., p. 486, 532 (in Fragmenta historic 

The presence of the Bani Lam and the Sagwand ccrutn arabico/um, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 1S71); 

Lurs between c Amara, Pay-i Pul and Dizful had Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil , ed. Tornberg, vii. 16; 

stopped commercial traffic by this direct route. Silvestre de Sacy, JY, £., 1810, viii., repr. in 

The unity of the tribe was lost in the xixth Mas c udl, Murudj , ix. 356 — 362, 375, N°. 64-65; 

century; the section on the right bank and that Mas'udI, Tanbih , p.189 — 196 = transl. Carra de 

on the left of the Tigris had each its own shaikh. Vaux, Livi e de l ' Avertissement , p. 241, 255 sqq . ; 

In 1821 the energetic Madhkur (Matkur), son of ■ Cl. Huart, Histoire des A tabes , Paris 1913, ii. 

Djandil, succeeded the deposed Shaikh c Arar but j 118 sqq. ; Fr. Beaufort, Karamania, London 

Layard noticed that he had already little authority j 1817, p. 244 = French transl. by Eyries, Cat a- 

over his rivals. Lady Blunt speaks of Shaikh Miz- viartie , Pans 1820, p. 183 and 233; V. Langlois, 

ban and her son Boneye. Shaikh Ghadban, son j Voyage dans la Cilicte , Paris 1S61, p. 105 

of Boneye, at the beginning of the war of 1914 , (picture of the Roman aqueduct), 

attacked the English force at Ahwaz but was _ _ (Cl. Huart) 

soon disposed of. LAM GH AN AT, a district in eastern 

Bibliography : cf. also AL-BATlHA; Layard, Afghanistan. It is often referred to by Babur, 
A description of the province of Khuzistan , J. \ see \V. Erskine’s translation of his “Memoirs”, 
R.G.S . , 1846, p. 45—48; A. v. Kremer, Hack- \ p. 141 and P. de Courteille, i. 287. The name 

richten iiber d. am linkcn Ufcr d. Tigris woh- [ is fancifully connected with Lamech, the father 

nenden Araberstamm d . Beni Lam , S. B. Ak. ! of Noah. _ (H. Beveridge) 

Wien , 1850, p. 251 — 254 (excellent notice and | LAMI C I, nom de plume {takhallus) of Shaikh 
specimens of popular songs: duxvair , c itaba and | Mahmud b. c Othman n. c AlI al-Xakkash, a 
tatzvlli) ; Khurshld Efendi, Siyahct-name-i Hudud 7 \ celebrated Sufi writer and poet of the early part 
Russ, tiansl., St. Petersburg 1877, p. 7*6—81; 1 of the reign of Sulaiman I, the era, not only of 
Lady A. Blunt, A Pilgrimage to A r ajd y London I the greatest political development of the 1 ’urkish 

188 1, ii. 113—223 ( Ba ghdad- c All- gharbl-Dizf ul- I empire, but also that in which literature was most 

Shushtar-Bahbahan-Dilam) ; Huart, Histoire de > cultivated. He was born in Brussa, the son of the 
Bagdad , Paris 1901, p. 1 44 ; Adamow, Irak j defterdar of Sultan Bayazid’s treasury. His grand- 
Arabskij St. Petersburg I9^ 2 7 index; father had been taken by Timurlenk after his 

Four Centuries of Modern Iraq, Oxford 1925. i invasion to Transoxania (Samarkand) where he 

(V. Minorsky) l learned the art of nakkashllk (embroidery and 

LAM, 23 rtl letter of the Arabic alphabet, with painting) there highly cultivated and on his return 
the numerical value 30. For palaeographical details to Asia Minor introduced the first embroidered 
see the art. Arabia, plate I. saddle. On the completion of his theological studies 

LAMAS-SU (Turk, “river of Lamas”; Ar. with Molla Akhawain and Molla Muhammad b. 
Lamis), a river in Cilicia, coming from the al-Hadjdjl Ilasan-zade, Lami c i, who had an inclination 
Taurus, a day’s journey from Tarsus between to Sufism, became murid with the Xak^hbandi 
Ayash and Mersina ; in aDcient times it marked Shaikh c Arif bi-'llah Saiyid Ahmad al-Bukhari. He 
the boundary between the two Cilicias (of the spent his whole life in the calm retirement of a 
mountains and the plains). On the banks of this $ufij free from external cares and favoured by the 
liver exchanges of prisoners with the Greeks and patronage of Sultans Selim and Sulaiman who 
the payment of ransoms were several times made, frequently showed signs of their favour to im 
The first of these took place in the reigns of and his numerous family; he lived in Brussa 
Harun al-Rashld and the emperor Nicephorus I writing industriously till his death in 938 or 940 
i in 189 (805); the second under the same caliph C 1 5 3 2 or 1 533)- uas * n Jhp mosque 

and emperor in 192 (808); the third in the reigns built by his grandfather on the citadel in Brussa. 

* of the caliph al-Wathik and the emperor Michael , The versatility and quality of his literary output 
\ HI the “Drunkard” in Muharram 231 (Sept. 845); in prose and poetry is really astonishing. But his 
the fourth in 241 (856) and the fifth in 246 (860) work was not so much original as translations and 
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adaptations, as was characteristic of the period 
which regarded slavish attachment to Persian models 
as the highest ideal. He usually took as his model 
I then the most celebrated poet of Persia 
with whom he had a further link in their both 
being Nakshbandis and therefore was called I)jami-i 
Rum. Ills piolificity is greater than that of any 
Tuikjsh writer. We have a cycle of nine romantic 
poems from his pen. His importance to Turkish 
literature is considerable but is greatly exaggerated 
by von Hammer who devotes the longest monograph 
in his Gesch. d. asm. Dichtkunst (li. 20 — 195) 
to him. Lami't’s style is still compaiatively lucid 
and simple. There is not yet any tiace in him of 
the overwhelming turgidity of the later aitificial 
classicism, yet it must be confessed that most 
that is beautiful in him is due to his Fersian 
originals. Ziya Pasha in his Khardbdt has for this 
reason paid no attention to him. 

The list of his works as given in the Sharaf 
al-Insan numbers 24 but in reality theie were more. 
His pto.sc writings are: the translations of DjamT’s 
Sufi works'. .\ :<y a hat a l- L'rs (biographies of Sufis 
with the sub-title lutuh al-Mudjdhidin li-Tarwih 
Kulub ctl-MuJjahuiiti) and Shawdhid al-Kubiru'wa 
(‘The witnesses of prophecy’’, printed at Con- 
stantinople in 1293); the Sharaf al-Insdn, “The 
wotth of man", considered by Lami'i to be his 
masterpiece which is a Turkish version of Part 22 
of the 51 Arabic tractates (A’asdz’il) of the lhhivan 
al-SaJ a, the stiuggle between man and animal 
(ed. and transl. by Dtelerici, Berlin 185S, Leipzig 
1879 and 1881 : Thier und Alensch vor dern Konige 
dtr Gtnicri). Ilis works of a religious character 
are Milammd Asrna' al-husna , translation and com- 
mentary on the 100 verses of Mir Husain NishaburT 
on the 99 names of God and Miftdh al-Xadjdt 
fi Kh awass alSuuar n’d- Ayul . He also wrote a 
collection of letters, Munihiidt , a commentary 
on the Dibadje-i Gulistdn of Sa'di, and c Ibret - 
mint a (“Book of examples”, a collection of talcs 
and allegories, hth. Constantinople, n.d.l; a Madj- 
md al-Lataif , or Lata if-ndrna (a collection of 
often very daring anecdotes, quite in the style of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, which received its final 
form from his son, c Abd Allah Lem'i, also known 
as a poet). Finally as a kind of transition to pure 
poetry he vviote two mundzara (disputations in 
the mixtuie of prose and verse later so popular), 
namely: Munazara-i fi,hdr u-Shitd (“Disputation 
between summer and winter". Constantinople 1290, 
with the title Mundzara-i Sultan Bihar Id Sh:h> v dr 
Shi to) and Mundzara-i Xafs ii-Ruh (“Disputation 
between Soul and Spirit"). 

His very much more important poetical works 
include a large Dr.fdn of about 10,000 verses which 
contain much that is beautiful and original; besides 
laszdn s, ghazel s etc. it also contains the Shear 
in 12SS; transl by Pfizmaier, Verhtrrlichung dir 
Engiz-i Bursa (separately printed at Constantinople 
Stadt Bur az, Vienna 1S39). 

His great Mathnazii poems were of permanent 
influence: some deal in a popular fashion with 
stones fiom Persian legends, namely: Said man 
u-Ai ; dedicated to Sultan Selim), fr -m Djami’s 
original; JViset Tt-Rdr.iin (dedicated to Saltan Su- 
laimani, from the original of Fakhi Pyuidjuni (d. 
440=1048) and a version of Nizami al-'Aruzi 
al-tsamarkandi ; If a >t. : k 11 d from the Per-ian 
original of Tn-uri (d. 441 = io;oi translated at 
the express desire of Sultan Sulaiman (transl. 


by von Hammer, Vienna 1833); Farhdd-ndma 
(transl. by von Hammer, Stuttgart I Si 2); Heft 
Paikar , “The seven beauties” (based on Hatifi’s 
Heft Manzar , which again goes back to Nizami’s 
Heft Paikar'). Besides the two allegorical dramas 
Gni ii-Cazogan (“Ball and Bat”) and Shanf ii-Par- 
tadna, “Candle and Butterfly”, the latter probably 
from the Peisian of Ahll ShirazI, he also wrote 
two Mathnazoi's of a religious nature, the Maktal-i 
Hazrat-i Imam Husain recalling the Shi'i Raziya 
(illustrated MS. in the c Ashir Library, N°. 249) 
and Mankabat (or Mandhib ) Uwais al-Karni. 

Finally there are his political allegories Hitsu 
ii-Dil from the Persian original of Fattahi Nlsh- 
aburi and the Turkish version of Ahx (ed., transl. 
and annotated and compared with Lami'f’s Turkish 
version by R. Dvorak, Hitsn u dil, persische Al- 
legorie von Fattahi aus Nisapur) ; the Khirad-nama 
(“Book of the Intelligence”) and the Drabir-ndma. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
quoted : cf. Sehl, Hazht Bihisht, Constantinople 
I 3 2 5 > P- 5 °i Latifl, Tadhkara. Constantinople 
1314, p. 290 — 294; Tashkoprii-zade, Shakcdik 
al-Xtfmaniya, transl. by Madjdi, Constantinople 
1269, p. 431—433, 503; transl. by O. Rescher, 
Constantinople 1927, p. 280— 281; Isma'il Bellgh, 
GuIJeste-i Riyad, Brussa 1302, p. 176 — 1 80; 
M. Nadji, Asdmi, Constantinople 1308, p. 270; 
M. Thuraiya, Sidjill-i c oth.manl, Constantinople 
I 3 ! 5 > ' v - ^6; Sam!, Kanins al-A^lam, v. 3973; 
Brusal! M. Tahir, ' Othmanli M id illi fieri, Con- 
stantinople 1333/1334, ii. 492; Gibb, A History 
of Ottoman Poetry, iii. ; Wickerhauser, Chrcs- 

tomathic , Vienna 1853, p. (“vl—rJ and 305 

30S; Smirnow, Obrazcovyja proizwedenija Os- 
rnanshoj literature, St. Petersburg 1903, p. xiv. 
and 238 — 241 ; Basmadjian, Essai sur Phis - 
toire de la litterature Ottomans, Constantinople 
1910, p. 45 — 46; the Catalogues of MSS. in 
Berlin, Vietina, London, Munich, Gotha, Con- 
stantinople, etc.; Iladjdji Khalifa, Kashf al- 
Zunun, ed. Flugel, Leipzig 1835 — 1S58. 


(Th. Menzel) 

LAMTA, a large Berber tribe of the Barani 
family. Its exact origin does not seem to have 
been known to the Arab and Berber genealogists, 
who simply makejhem brethren of the Sanhadja’ 
Ilaskura and Gazula ; others give them a Himya- 
rite origin like the Hawuaia and the Lavvdta. 


‘ one 01 me nomad tribes who 
wore a veil (mu/afhthimitn). One section lived on 
the south of the Mzab, between the Massufa on 
the west and the Targa (Tuareg) on the east; 
they even seem to have extended as far as the 
- iger In the south of Morocco, in al-Sus, where 
there were Lamta who led a nomadic life, in 
company with the Gazula, the Lamta occupied 
the territory nearest to the Atlas. On 'the coming 
of he nomad Arabs of the Ma'kil family, the two 

nh ft ° f - the , Lamta were absor bcd by the 
‘ ; the remaining sections then joined 

Ae hhabanat, another Ma'kil tribe, to oppose the 
Gazula who joined the Dhavvi Hassan. 

In the territory of the Lamta of al-Sus at the 
mouth of the Wadi Xal (now Wad Nun) lay the 
commerem 1 town ° f Nm or xm of tt / e ^ 

from t hi o n g ablte l p!ace one reacb es on coming 
from the Sahara. Several Moroccan dynasties have 
struck corns there. 
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The jurist Waggag b. Zallu of Sidjilmasa, a 
pupil of Abu c Imran al-Fasi, was a member of the 
tribe of Lamta; one of his pupils was c Abd Allah 
b. Vasin al-GazulI, founder of the Almoravid empire. 

The count! y of the Lamta was noted for the 
lamtlya bucklers made at Nul with the skin of 
the l amt antelope. 

Bibliog rap hy : al-ldrisl, al-Bakrl, Ibn Khal- 
dun, Kitab al-^Ibar, indices, s. vv. Lamta and 
Niil; I.eo Afiicaniis, Description de TAfrique , 
ed. Schefer, iii. 272, 437. (G. S. Colin) 

LAMTUNA, a large Berber tribe be- 
longing to the ethnic group of the Sanhadja who 
lived in tents, and led a nomadic life in the 
desert to the south of Morocco with other tribes 
whose members veiled their faces with the litharn 
[q. v.] (m ma th th imuti). 

At first idolators, the Lamtuna embraced Islam i 
and converted also the Negro peoples who lived 
around them. After having had a seiies of inde- 
pendent kings, they fell into anarchy until Yahya 
b. Ibrahim al-Gudall took control of them; having 
gone on a pilgrimage to Mecca in 440 (1048 — 
1049) he brought back from Naff is the jurist 
c Abd Allah b. Yasln al-Gaztlli, who after having 
instructed the Lamtuna in the principles of religion 
and Muslim law, made himself their chief, con- 
quered their neighbours, the Gudala and Massufa, 
and led them to the conquest of Morocco. lie 
was the founder of the Almohad empire, also j 
known as the empire of the Mulaththimun or j 
Lamtuna (cf. almoravids). At the fall of the j 
Almoravid empire the Lamtuna disappear from ! 
the history of Morocco. Their name is still borne 1 
by some tribes of Mamitania. 

Bibliography: The first paragraphs of the j 
chapter devoted by the Arab historians to the j 
history of the Almoiavid dynasty especially : Ibn ■ 
Abi Zar c , Bawd a l- Kir tas; Ibn Khaldun, Kitab j 
at-' /bar, ed. de Slane, i. 235 and 237 ; al- 
Bakrl, Kitab al-Mugh? ib , ed. de Slane, 1911, 
p. 164 — 168. (G. S. Colin) 

LANKORAN (Lenkoran), the capital of the 
district of the same name in the province of 
Baku. Lankoran is the Russian pronunciation of the 
name which was at one time written Langar-kunan j 
(anchorage), or perhaps Langar-kanan (place which 
pulls out the anchors) which is pronounced Lan- 
karan in Persian and Lankon in Talishi. The 
ships of the Baku-Enzeli [q. v.] line call at Lan- 
koran, which has an open roadstead but at 8 
miles N. E. of the town is the island of Sara, j 
which has an excellent roadstead which shelters j 
the ships in bad weather. 

In the district of Lankoran, de Morgan found ; 
monuments of very great antiquity (dolmens, tombs, ' 
cases of exposure of bodies in the Mazdaean (/) 1 
fashion), but it is not known at what period the ; 
town of Lankoran was founded. Certain statements ’ 
(cf. Tat il'h-i c Alam-ara under the year 940 [1533] ' 
in Doin, Auszuge , IV, 283: and Shaikh c Al! Hazln 
[about 1725 A. d.], Tarikh-i Ahwal , ed. Baifour, 
p. 157) suggest that the capital of Talish was I 
originally at Astara; towards the end of the xviiith . 
century Lankoran became the capital of this kha- 1 
nate. The whole district was annexted by the I 
Russhns under Peter the Great (treaties of 1723 , 
with Tahmasp II and 1729 with the A fg han 
Ashraf) but returned to Persia by the treaty of , 
1732. Retaken by Count Zubow in 1796, Lan- 
koran was retaken in 1812 by the Persians who 1 


! fortified it. On the 9th Muharram ( c ashura ) 1228 
! (Jan* l, *§13)1 Lankoran was taken by storm by 
j General Kotliarewski after a brave resistance of 
I the Persians. This event hastened the conclusion 
, of the treaty of Gulistan (1S13) by which Persia 
i ceded to Russia pait of Talish to the north of 
the river Astara. From 1846 Lankoran was the 
capital of the district. The fortress was dismantled 
in 1865. Since 1921 Lankoran has formed part 
of the republic of Adharbaidjan, a member of the 
Soviet Union. 

The population of the town, which was 3.970 
in 1867, had reached 11,100 in 1897. The district 
of Lankoran has an area of 5,000 sq. miles and in 
1840 had 30,200 inhabitants and in 1S61 99,082. 
Later the district was reduced to 2,000 sq. miles: 
in spite of this, its population in 1897 was 125,895 
of whom 46.5°/ 0 were Azari Turks, Iranian Ta- 
lish 46.2°/ 0 , Russians 6.9°/ 0 (in the north) and Ar- 
menians (o.2°/ 0 ). The district is composed of 3 
zones: to the noith, an eastern continuation of 
the steppes of Mughan ; to the east, a marshy 
littoral intersected by lagoons and covered with 
a rich subtropical vegetation ; to the west are 
wooded mountains running from 5,500 to 7,500 
feet above sea-level which rise from the Russian 
fiontier foiming the boundary with the Peisian 
province of Ardabil. The district is rich in forests 
and has good fishing. 

Bibliography: Cf. the article talish; Zain 
al- Abidin Shirwani, Bus tan al-Si\ a hat, Tihran 
1315, s.v. Lankaran; Bereziue, Putcshestwiye po 
Daghestanu , Kazan 1849, iii. 113; Scmenow, 
Geogr. -statist. slotcar Boss, imperii , St. Peters- 
burg 1867; La Grande Ertcycl. rasse (ed. Brock- 
haus-Efion); G. Radde, Bcisen an d. persisch - 
russ . Grenze , Leipzig 1886; Radde, Talysch , 
ret. Mitt., xxxi., 1875; de Morgan, Mission 
Silent. , Etudes geogr. , i. 231 — 289; Etudes 
archeol. , i. 13 — 125, with an archaeological 
map; N. Y. Mair, Tali ski, publ. by the Acad, 
des Sciences Petrograd 1922 (with a detailed 
bibliography); B. Miller, Predivar. otcet o poyezdke 
w Talish. , Baku 1926 (mainly linguistic). 

(V. Minorsky) 

LAR. 1. Capital of the district of 
Laris tan, to the southeast of Fars. Very little 
is known of Laristan and its early histoiy. The 
country appears to correspond to the land of the 
dragon Hafian-bokht which was killed by Ardashir 
Papakan. According to Persian legend, Ardashir's 
adversary lived in the village of Alar in the rustak 
of Kddjaran which was one of the maritime ruslaks 
{rasatik al-sif ) of the province Ardashir-Khurra 
(Tabari, i. 820); Noldeke in his translation of the 
Karnamak (p. 50) gives the variants C»ular(:)and 
Kocaran ; the Shah-name , ed. Mohl, v. 308 : 
Kudjaran. Lastly the Armenian geography of the 
seventh century mentions a Khodjehrastan in 
Persia (Khuzdirstan) (cf. Marquait, Eransahr , 
p. 44). The prefixing of an a to the name Lar 
is also found in the name of the island of Lar 
(cf. below). Marquart identifies Kocihran with the 
castle of Degdan near Slraf; on the other hand 
the Fars-nama-yi-X asiri mentions a village of 
Kudjar-Kuhcar in the canton of Galla-dar (the 
ancient Fal /Pal/ Bal of Ibn Battuta: Khundjbal = 
Khundj -j- Bal) immediately adjoining Laristan. 
According to a verse attributed to FirdawsI (cf. 
Yullers, Lexicon , s. v. Lad) but not found in the 
known editions of the Shah-name , the town was 
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originally called Lad (and fell to Gtirgin Mdad, 
one of the heroes of the cycle of the Kayanid 
Kai Khtisraw). This would be a very curious case 
of the changing of d to r found especially in 
Armenian and in the Caspian Tati dialect (Darme- 
steter, Et.-Iraniennes , i. 73)- 'l' he Fan-nama-yi- 
Xasiri mentions another legend according to 
which the people of Lar in Fars had come from 
Far in Damavvand (cf. below) the cold of which 
they could not endure. 

The Arab geographers do not mention Lar, for 
apparently the old routes linking up the chief 
towns of Fais, with Siraf and Kais, or Hurmuz 
(by Fasa and Forg) avoided the town of Lar (cf. 
X ttz hit t al-Kulub , p. 185, 187). According to 
I.lamdallah Mustavvfi, Lar is a wilayet near the 
sea and 11 m Battuta alone talks of Lar as “a large 
town, with springs, considerable rivers and gardens”. 

I.ar had a local dynasty. Its princes, lelying 
on the verse already mentioned regarding the 
presentation by Kai Khtisraw of the town of 
Fad to Gurgin, son of Milad, tiaced their descent 
from this hero. They were even crowned with the 
crown of their ancestor and this treasure was 
among the booty taken by the Safavvids in 1010. 

The fust pnnce of Lar to be converted to Islam 
(about 100) was Djalal al-Din Iradj. The dates 
become more reliable from the time of the Amir 
Kutb al-DIn Muaiyid PakQy ('-) (594-648). Fourteen 
of his successots are known but their order is not 
so ceitain; when in 748 (1347), Ibn Battuta passed 
through Lar, the Sultan of Lar, of Turkoman 
oiigin, was called Ojalal al-Din, while according 
to the genealogy of the Miljxdians, Bakalindjar II 
was ruling thete between 731 and 753. The 
dependence of Lar on the Muzaffarids is shown 
by a gold coin of Shah-Shud|a' (760 — 7S6) struck 
in Lar (S. Lane-Poole, The Coins of the Mongols 
in the Bntish Museum, 1881, p. 240). In 799 the 
troops of Muhammad Sultan, grandson of Timur, 
ravaged the eastern part of Fars on the lines 
Karzin-Fal, Djahrom-Lar, etc. (, Zafar-nama , i. 809). 
There are Timurid and (I'aghatai coins struck at 
I.ar (O. CodringtoD, A Manual of Musahuan 
Xumismatics , London 1904, p. 1S3) In the reign 
of the Miladiun Djihanshah (S59-SS3), the Russian 
merchant Afanasti Nikitin, pa-.-ed through I.ar in 
1469 on his way to liuimuz and India and in 
1472 on his way from HuimQz to Shiiaz. The 
Miladian Nusjiirwan ‘■the just" (930 — 948) was a 
poet, musician and author; he died by the hand 
of a lida’i. His successor Ibrahim Khan submitted 
to the Safavvis and received the title of Amir 
Diican. His son Nur [Navvr'j al-Dahr lived in the 
time of Sultan Muhammad Safavvi. Fndei Abbas I 
Mirza r Ala : al-Mulk, son of Nur al-Dahr, was 
authorised to take the Dame of Ibrahim Khan II. 
The young Khan showed signs of independence 
and oppressed merchants and trav eller.-. This could 
not be tolerated at a time when L.rr lay on the 
great road between the capital and the „ea. As 
a preparation for the occupation of Gombrun 
(=r Bandar-i 'Abbasi) in 1614 (T and of the island 
of Hurmuz in 1622, the Beglerbegi of Fars. Allah- 
wardi Khan, in 1009 and 1010 (1601) marched 
against Ibrahim Khan and seized hts possessions 
Ibrahim II had to surrender to the merev of 
Allahuardi who treated him honourably aDd took 
him to Shah ‘Abbas at Bulkh. where he died 
during an epidemic. The government of Furs was 
then entrusted to Kadi "l-Kasim of Lar, a sincere Shi j 


( tarik-i ‘shahi snoani ” [q. v.] faimuda)-, Tartkh-i 
: 'Alam-ara , Tihran 1314, p. 423—426. Buildings 
of the Miladls are still to be seen at Lar — a 
mosque and a bazaar of hewn stone covered with 
stucco. The bazaar was restored in 1015, by Kanbar 
'All Beg Diah-iomi. wazir of Lar. 

The memoirs of Shaikh c Ali Hazln contain 
interesting notes on the domestic life of Lar at 
the beginning of the xii* (xviith) century (rule 
of the Afghan Khudadad-Khan, passage through 
Lar of the routed army of Shah Ashraf, etc.) 
According to c Ali Hazln (p. 210) the people of a 
part of the Lar lands (gai msir) of Laristan were 
Shafi'is. They had prospered under the Af gh ans 
but Nadir, wishing to reduce them, sent against 
them the sardar of Fars, Muhammad Khan Baloc. 
The latter met with difficulties at Lar and having 
come to terms with its inhabitants returned to 
Fars. In 1146, Muhammad Khan rebelled against 
Nadir and tried to raise the Shafi'is of Lar. The 
latter maintained a waiting attitude but by order 
of Nadir they were massacred and scattered. Lar 
was later annexed by a certain Nasir Khan, formeily 
a brigand in the buluk-i saEa (a region between 
LaristaQ and Kirman) who received from the Shah 
the title of KhaD. His family (the begler-begi) 
remained more or less autonomous till 1202(1845) 
when the governor-general of Fars sent troops to 
Lar and appointed a simple kalantar there ( Fars - 
nania-yi-Nasj) ?). 

At the beginning of the xixth century the Baloc 
Mihiab Khan invaded Laristan (Pottinger, Travels 
in Beloochistan, London 1816, p. 163). In 1256 
(1840) Lar was occupied by the chief of the 
Isma'ilis, Aka Khan who had rebelled against the 
Shah (Schindler, The Eastern Persian Irak, p. 94). 

The town of Lar lying 57 faisakhs to the S. E. 
of Shiraz was very frequently visited by European 
tiavellers in the xviith century when it lay on the 
direct route Shlraz-Djahrom-DjEiyum-Lar-Bandar-i 
'Abbasi: Figueroa (1617), Sir T. Herbert (1627), 
J. A. Mandelslo (1638), J. B. Tavernier and 
Thevenot (1665), Struys (1672), Chardin (1673), 
I)r. J. Fryer (1676), Le Brun (1703). At this 
time there was a factory of the Dutch East India 
Co. at Lar (Thevenot, Voyage , Amsterdam 1727, 
iii. 460 — 476). After the fall of the Safavvids, 
Bandar-i 'Abbasi became the port for the province 
of Kirman only, while Bushlr became the prin- 
cipal port of the Persian Gulf. LSr conducted a 
local trade with the ports of Bandar-i 'Abbasi, 
Linga [q. v.] and Tahir! (the older Siraf; q. v.); 
cf especially Stifle, Ancient Trading Centres of the 
Peis, an Gulf G.J., 1895,}). 166—173. 1 ° the xixth 
century, Lar has been described by Dupre and Stack. 

Of the 76 bulilks of Fars, that of I.ar called 
laristan is the most extensive (57 X 47 farsakhs, 
i. e. about 45,000 square miles). It is bounded on 
the N. \\ , by Baranu, on the S. E. the bridge of 
I.atitun separates it from the nahiya of Bandar-i 
'Abbasi. I his latter had a separate dynasty (the 
Kalhati princes of Hurmuz). To the south Laristan 
is washed by the Peisian Gulf (the ports of Kung, 
I inga. Mughu, Carak, Nakhilu). ] n 1917 A. T. 
3 \ilson found I.ar quite prosperous ( Notes on 

journey from Bandar-Abbas to Shiraz , Geogr. 
guiii. Series 190S, p. 152 — 170). On the west 
it Is bordered by the cantons of Maliki, 'Ala-marw- 
da-ht, and Khundj ; on the north-west by the 
buluk of Djuyum ; on the north by the buluk of 
Darab; on the northeast by the Buluk-i Sab c a. 
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The country is full of mountain ranges running 
parallel to the shore of the Persian Gulf und has 
a torrid climate. Water is scarce and brackish. 
The river of Laristan, variously known as Rudkhana- 
yi shur-i Galladar, Shur-i Hing, Rudkhana-yi Lamzan 
etc., runs from west to east and flows into the 
sea a farsakh east of Kung. 

The subdivisions ( nahiyd ) of the buluk of 
Laristan are as follows (their orientation from Lar 


is given and the distance from it is in farsakhs) : 



Number of 

Nahiya 

Capital 

villages 

I. Central 

Lar 


34 

2. Shib-i Kuh-i Laristan Bandar-i 

Carak 

29 

3. Linga 

Linga 


10 

4. Djahanglriya 

Bastak 


? 

5. Kawrastan 

Kaghshl 


4 

6. Maza J idjan 

Izad-Khast 

6 

7. Bikha-yi Ahsham Bairam 


10 

8. Bikha-yi Fal 

Ashkanan 

10 

9. Fumistan 

Gawbandi 

16 

Number 

Orientation 

Distance 

2 

south 

25 


3 

south-east 

45 


4 

south-east 

7-21 


5 

east 

3 ° 


6 

north 

15 


7 

west 

20 


8 

south-west 

22 


9 

south-west 

35 


The term bikha 

in the local 

dialect 

means a 

valley shut in by two ranges of mountains. Fumistan 

is derived from the word fum , corn. 


The population of Laristan is 

thinly scattered. ; 

The most impoitant towns are Lar (Dupre 

: 15,000 

inhabitants ; Stack 

1,200 houses 

6,000 

inhabi- 

tants) and Linga 

[q. v.]. The 

majority 

of the 


population is Persian. In canton N°. 6 there are 
some Baharlu Turks and N os . 2 and 3 are in* 
habited by Arabs. 

Laristan has Persian dialects of its own (O. 
Mann, Die Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz Pars , 
Berlin 1909, p. xxxiv. 126 — 131) and there is 
even a local literature in them. The Fars-nama 
mentions Akhund Mulla Muhammad Bakir ( u Suh- 
bat”) who was well acquainted with Arabic, 
Persian and “Dan”. Romaskewic has collected some 
of the poems in the local dialect of the poet 
Mahdjur as well as Persian quatrains by several 
popular poets, natives of Laristan (Romaskewic, 
Pers. narod. celweroslishiya , in Zapiski , 1916, 
xxiii - 313, 340). 

P ibliogr ap hy : Defremery, Voyage d' Ibn 
Batoutah dans la Perse , Paris 1848, p. 37, 81; 
Kadi Ahmad Ghaffari, Diihanara , British Mus j 
Orient. 14 1, fol. 150 a — b (I am indebted for a 
copy of the text to the kindness of Muhammad 
Khan Kazwini) ; Iskandar-Munshl, c Alam-ara, 
Tihran 1314-) p* 423 — 426; Munadjdjim-bashf, 
Sahafif, ii. 666 (following Fadil-i Nishaburi p] J 
and Ghaffaii) ; Hadjdjl Khalifa, Di i ha,i-numa , 1 
p. 261 ; Shaikh c A*lI Hazln, Tadhkirq , ed. Belfour, \ 
London 1831, p. 89, 179 — 217, 246; Hasan ; 
Fasa 5 i, Fars-nama-yi Nasiri , Tihran 1 3 14, ii. : 
18 1 — 291 (excellent book full of valuable data). I 
For references to travellers of the Safawid period, | 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


cf. Ritter, Erdkunde , viii. 736, 749 — 757 and 
Curzon, Persia , ii. 114; A. Dupre, Voyage en 
Perse , Paris 1819, i. 423; Stack, Six months in 
Persia , London 1882, i. 133 — 145. The map 
of Southern Persia 1:2,000,000 (International 
Series), publ. in 1912 by the Survey of India. 

2. An island in the Persian Gulf now 
called Abu Shu c aib. Nearchus had touched at it 
on his periplus but does not give the name, which 
according to Ptolemy was Zu&z (in Semitic = 
isle of seaweed). The Greeks praised the pearl 
fisheries of Lar. Ibn Khurdadhbih calls the island 
Alar. Other variants in the Arab geographers 
according to Le Strange are Allan and Lan. The 
Fars-nama , ed. Le Strange, p. 241 makes it a 
dependency of the island of Ardashlr-Khurra. 
Yakut (iv. 341) places it between the island of 
Kais and the port of Slraf. The Portuguese called 
it Uha de Lazao from the village of Laz (should 
this be Ladh? — at the east end of it). It is 1 3 X 
miles in aiea. To the east of it lies the little isle 
of Sbitwar (titwar) Some ten miles north of Lar 
on the coast of Fars lies the little harbour of 
Nakhilu. We do not know if there is any connection 
between the names of the town and of the island 
Lar. An island “Larak” (“little Lar”) lies south of 
the island of Hurmuz. 

Bibliography. Tomaschek, Die Knsten- 
fahrt NeardiSy in Sitzber. Wiener Akad ., exxi., 
1890, P . 55. 

3. A high valley lying in Mazandaran, 
on the sources of the IIaraz*pei. The altitude of 
Lar is from 8,500 to 6,500 feet. It lies west of 
Damawand. The valley is deserted in winter. In 
summer the nomads pitch their tents there. The 
people of Tihran also go there for summer quarters. 
Stahl however ( Peterm . Mitteil ., Ergttnzungsheft 
N°. 1 18, 1869, p. 619) found traces of ancient 
dwellings on the right bank of the river Lar. The 
locality is sometimes called Laridjan, which must 
be a plural of Lar-Ic, “inhabitant of Lar” (on the 
suffix ~ic, cf. Marquart. Beit rage, Z.D M.G., 1895, 
p. 666). The same derivation explains the Arabic 
tianscription al-Lariz (Baladhuri, p. 8), one of the 
cantons of Tabaristan (not however found in the 
list in Ibn Rusta, p. 146). Al-Lariz formed part 
of the possessions of al-Masmughan taken in 1 3 1 
(748) by Abu Muslim (Maiquart, Eiansahr , p. 127, 
137). The term Laridjan seems to have been applied 
especially to the place below the high valley of 
I.ar near the modern bridge of Palur; cf. Dih- 
Falul in Ibn Isfandiyar, transl. Browne, G. M. 5, 
p. 67. Laridjan is said to have been the longest 
inhabited part of Tabaristan. Its village Waruka 
was said to have been the biithplace of Faridun. 
In the villages lying on the slopes of Damawand, 
Stahl saw a festival celebrated in memoiy of the 
death of Zohak (Aug. it; cf. Murier, Second 
Journey , p. 357). At Laridjan there was a special 
marzubdn under the ispahbahs of Tabaristan (Ibn 
Isfandiyar, ibid., p. 15, 183, 280). On the district 
of Lahldjan (Laridjan) cf. lahIdjan. — Spiegel 
( Varena , Z.D.M.G. , 1876, x\xn., p. 716-726) was 
inclined to suppose a connection between W arak 
(Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 15: Waiaka, native place of 
Faridun = Thraetaona) and the Avestic country 
Varena. The site of Waraka is unknown but in 
Laridjan there exists a village \\ ana ; on the 
disappearance of r in Persian dialects, cf. Grundrtss 
d. iron. Phil., i/ii. p. 559, 351. 

(V. Ml nor sky) 
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LARANDA (also called Karaman from the 
name of the dynasty which reigned there in the 
xivth century), a town in Asia Minor, capital 
of the kaza of the same name and of the sandjak 
of Koma, to the S.E. and 35 miles from this town. 
It is 4,000 feet above sea-level, has 2,000 houses, 
7,500 inhabitants, 105 mosques, 21 Friday mosques, 

4 dervish monasteries, 515 shops, 30 warehouses, 
9 cafes, 4 caravanserais, 14 baking ovens, 7 baths, 

5 mills, 1 military depot, 1 10 fountains, 1 bairacks, 
1 Greek school, 10 Muslim schools, 21 madiasas. 
There are a ruined fortiess, mosques and other 
monuments in ruins from the time of the Kara- 
man-oghlu (mosque of Amir Musa with pillars 
from ancient buildings). The town was annexed to 
the Ottoman empire in 1464. To the noith is the 
Kara-Dagh covered with mediaeval monasteries now 
in ruins (bin bir kilise = 1001 churches). 

Bibliography. ‘All Djawad, Qiogftialiya 
lugkat-i , p. 606; Hadjdji Khalifa, Dphan-numa, 
p. 616; lbn Battuta, Paris, ii. 284; Sami Bey, 
Kamus al-A'lam. v. 3644, s.v. karaman', Texier, 
Asie Minetne, p. 65S. (Cl.. Hvart) 

LARI MEHMED. (See Mehmkd Laki ] 
LARIN (r.. AT//), a silver coin current in 
the I'eisian Gulf and Indian Ocean in the xvi'h 
and xviiih centuries. It takes its name from I.ar 
[q. v.], the capital of I.aiistan [q. v.], at which it 
was fust struck; cf. Pedro Texeira ( Travels , Hakl. 
Soc., 1902, p. 34 *)t “There is al-o the city of 
I.ar .... whence are called laris, a money of the 
finest silver, very well drawn and cuirent throughout 
the East” and Sir Thomas Herbeit speaking of 
Lar in 1627 (Some Veins' Travels, London 1665, 
p. 130)1 “near this bjzar the larnes are coyned, a 
famous sort of money”. The larm weighed about 74 
grains (4.9 grammes) and had a high reputation for 
the purity of its silver. It etas worth ten pence in 
English money (Herbeit) or one-fifth of a French 
crow n (Taverniei) or 60 Portuguese reis. 

The larin is in shape quite unlike any other 
coin. It is a thin silver rod about 4 inches long, 
doubled back and then stamped on either side 
with inscriptions from dies like any other coin. 
It is admirably described by William Barret in 
his account of the moneys of al-Ba-ra in 1594 
(Hakluyt, P - i/.eipal I oyages. Glasgow 1904, \i. 12): 
“The sayd larine is a strange piece of money, 
not being round like all other current money of 
Christianity, but is a small rod of silver of the 
greatnes-e of the pen of a goo>e feather where 
with we use to write and in length about one 
eighth part thereof, which is so wrested that the 
two ends meet at the juste halfe part and in the 
head thereof there is a stamp Turkesco and the-e 
be the best current money in all the Indies and 
six of the larines make a ducat”. 

The kingdom of I.ar ceased to issue the-e 
coins after its conquest by Shah ‘Abbas the Great 
of Persia (Chardin. !’ ■ ages. Amsterdam 1735. iii. 
12S1. but Its popularity led to this tv pe of coin 
being adopted by other states of the Indian Ocean. 
The kings of Hormuz of the latter half of the 
xcith cen’uiy issued larir.s as did the Shahs of 
Per-ia at Shiraz and the Ottoman Sultans at Basra. 
In Iniia_ they were stiuck in the xviith centiirv 
by the Add Shall! dynasty of Bidmpur and other 
ruler- and the frequent finds of larm- in Western 
India -how how e\ten-ive was their circ..Ia‘:on there. 
In the MaMive Islands in the early xviith century 
the king -truck hi- own harm- as' we know from 


the Voyage of F. Pyrard de Laval (Hakl. Soc., 
1887, vol. i., p. 232 sq.y In Ceylon they were 
also struck, not ODly by the natives but also by 
the Portuguese merchants at Colombo; in this 
island they were twisted roughly into the shape 
of a fish-hook, whence the term “fish-hook” money. 
These pieces are either uninscribed or bear rude 
imitations of the Arabic script. In Ceylon the 
“fish-hook” money survived into the xviiith century. 
A degenerate descendant of the larin still exists 
(Philby, Heart of Arabia, ii. 319) on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf, in Hasa where it is known 
as a tazeila , i. e. the “long” (coin). It is only an 
inch long and of very base silver, if not copper, 
without any trace of inscription. It is described 
by Palgiave ( Journey , etc., London 1865, ii. 179) 
who adds that there is a proverb “like a Hasa 
tazvil ", applied to any one who like the local cur- 
rency is of no use away from home. 

Bibliography". Yule, Hobson-Jobson 2 , s.v. ; 
PI. \V. Codrington, in Numismatic Chronicle , 
London 1914, p. 162 — 164; do., Ceylon Coins 
ami Currency, Colombo 1924, Index, s.v.; O. 
Codiington, journal of the Bombay Branch , 
R.A.S. , xviii. 36, 37; J. Allan, in NumisTnatic 
CJuonide , London 1 91 2, p. 319 — 324; H. H. 
Wilson, ibid., 1852, p. 180; R. Knox, Histo- 
rical Relation of Ceylon, Glasgow 1911, p. 156; 
Chardin, Tavernier and other travellers. 

__ (J. Allan) 

al-LAT, an old Arabian goddess. The 
name (from al-ilahat ; cf. alilat) means “the 
goddess” but was the proper name of a definite 
deity, according to the Arabs themselves (e. g. 
Ibn \ a c ish, ed. Jahn, p. 44, 23 ) the sun. She is 
found as early as the Nabataean and Palmyran in- 
scriptions and was later worshipped by various 
Beduin tribes (e.g. the Hawazin; Ibn Hisham, p. 
849? 13)- An oat h by al-Lat is frequently found 
in the poets, e. g. Abu Sa c d in Ibn Hisham, p. 

rC« r ■ _ l tt ,, 7 f 


567, 7 , Mutalammis, ed. Vollcrs, p. 


2, 1, ‘Aws b. 


Hadjar, ed. Geyer, p. 1 1, 2 , and even in al-Akhtal, 
A nab al-A ghani, vii. 173. She had her principal 
sanctuary in the valley of Wadjdj near Ta 3 if, 
where the Mu'attib (‘Attab) b. Malik b. Ka‘b 
weie her priests and a white stone hung with all 
kinds of decorations was her symbol. She is fre- 
quently mentioned along with al-‘Lzza (Ibn Hisham, 
P- 145 . 71 2 °6j 2- 871, 6, where Wudd also is 
mentioned; ‘Aws b. Hadjar, p. 11, 2 ) and among 
the Kuraish, she, along with this goddess and 
Manat, was held in such high esteem, that Mu- 
hammad once went so far as to recognise these 
thiee goddesses as intercessors with Allah but 
-oun afterwards withdrew this (Sura, liti. 15 sag) 
According to Tabari, i. 1395, 3 Abu Sufyan carried 
al-Lat and al-lzza with him into the battle of 

, • " •) fter ,he capture of Mecca, al-Lat wa~ 

destroyed with her 
Mughira, who 

sbe was not forgotten, for, according to Doughty, 
there c*iii <n 'T^-.r i i t , 0 43 J* 


sanctuary in Ta r if by al- 
were related to her priests. But 


are still in Ta'if blocks of stone which the 
people ca al-‘Lzza Hubal and al-Lat, at which 
- secietiy seek help in cases of illness. 

’ a P h }"■ Takut, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 
tv!' 3 16 sqq . ; Azrakl, ed. Wustenfeld, 
P- ,91 Ibn Hisham. ed. Wustenfeld, p. 55, 

WnV ’ ^ a ! >an ’ ed - de Goeje, i. 1192 sqq.-, 
w"V™ - b >- 'Vellhausen, p. 384^.; Ibn 
V -V v. ’. ’ ac ’“ u > ’ 1 37 S‘l- \ I.idzbarski, Hand- 

1 ‘ ,,l, dscmitisihen Epigraphik, p. 219; 
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Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, p. 97 sq., 128; I.agrange, Etudes 
sur les Religions semitiques 2 , p. 76, 135; 
Wellhausen, Res/e arabischen IJeiJentums, p. 
29 — 34 > 61; Lammens, Mil. de l' unit. Bey- 
routh, viii. 202 sq. ; Doughty, Travels in Arabia , 
ii. 5 1 1, 515 sq. (Fr. Buhl) 

al-LATIF (a.), “the Kind”, one of the names 
of Allah [q. v.]. 

LATlFI, properly c Abd al-LatTf Cei.ebi of 
Kastamuni, secretary to the office for administering 
pious foundations (gimdret k’atibi'). He was secretary 
in Belgrade, came in 950 (1543) to Constantinople 
to the wakf office of Eynb, then went to Rhodes 
and Egypt. He died in 990 (1582) on the voyage 
from Egypt to Yanbu c on the Red Sea. 

Latlfl was a good poet and an even better 
stylist. He is famous for his collection of bio- 
graphies of poets, Tedhkere-i Site arts ', which he 
finished in 953 (1546) and like Sehl, whose 

example he was the first to follow, dedicated it 
to Sultan Sulaiman the Great. His love for his 
native city tempted him to attribute to it a whole 
series of poets not born there so that his work 
was jokingly called Kastamuni-ndma. In spite of 
several inaccuracies, the book, which was printed in 
1314 in Constantinople, is indispensable for our 
knowledge of the older poets of whom he deals 
with 302 from the time of Murad Khan to his 
own day. His able critical remarks show that he 
had excellent insight into the nature of the poet’s 
art, but the standard that he imposes on the poets 
for adoption into his work is not too strict. He 
never published any continuation to his work al- 
though he lived for over 40 years after writing 
it; other works of his are: a Mundzara, which 
was edited 'id 1287 by Tewfik Bey ; a regular 
Dhvan; a collection wrongly attributed to Kemal 
Pasha-zade of loo ftadith's with paraphrases in 
Turkish verse; a Risale-i Ewsaf-i Istambol ; also: 
Nathr al-Le'dli, Rabf al-Azhdr, Anis al-f'us<iha\ 
Fusul-i arbefa. A translation of his Tedhkere was 
made by Thomas Chabert, Zurich 1800: Latifi 
oder Biographische Nachrichten von vorzuglichen 
turkischen Dichtern nebst einer Bhtmcnlese aus 
ihren IVerken. 

Bibliography, Sehi, Hesht Bihishl, Con- 
stantinople 1325, p. 138; Thuraiya, Sidjill-i 
'othmdni ; Sami, R dm us al-A < ’la»f, Brusall M. 
Tahir, c Othmanll Midelliflcri, iii. 134— 135; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der osmanischen 
Dichthunst, iii. 286 and do., Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches', Smirnow, Ocerk istorii 
tureckoj literatury, St. Petersburg 1891 (Kors 
iv.), p. 456; Basmadjian, Essai sur Thistoire, 
Constantinople 1910, p. 50; the catalogues of 
the various collections of manuscripts. 

(Th. Menzei.) 

LAWATA, a Berber ethnical group, be- 
longing to the family of Butr, whose eponymous 
ancestor was Lawa the younger, son of Lawa the 
older, son of Zahlk. Ibn Khaldun disputes the view 
of certain Berber genealogists recorded by Ibn 
Hazm who consider the Lawata as Saddaiata and 
the Mazata as of Coptic origin. Others say the 
Lawata with the Hawwara and the Lamta were of 
Himyarite origin. In any case the oldest home of 
the Lawata seems most likely to have been the 
eastern part of North Africa. They were found in 
Egypt: to the north between Alexandria and Cairo; 
to the south in the oases and in al-Sa c id. Some 


Lawata led a nomadic life in the region of Barka. 
In the Maghrib they lived in the Djabal Lawata 
(south of Gabes and Sfax) and it is probably this 
section that is mentioned by Corippus under the 
name Ilaguaten = Berber : Ilawaten ; others lived 
in the country round Bougie and in the region 
south of Tiaret (Tahert) where they had adopted 
the IbadI hereby. In Morocco there were Lawata 
in the Tadla (the Zanara section), in the south of 
Fas and in the land between Tangier and Arzila. 

Bibliography : al-ldrlsl and al-Bakri, in- 
dices; Ibn Khaldun, KitTib al- c Ibar , ed. de Slane, 

i. 147 — 150; transl., i. 171, 231—236. 

(G. S. Colin) 

LAWH (a.), board, tablet; the first 
meaning is found in the Kurian, Sura, liv. 13, 
where Noah’s aik is called dhat ahvah The 
second meaning is that of lawh as writing material, 
e. g. the tablets of the lawh (Sura, vii. 142, 
149, 1 5 3> where the plural alwah is used; see 
Lisan , iii. 421). A l -daw at wa ’ l-lawh (Bu kh ari, 
Tafstr al-KuFdn , Sura, iv., bab 1$) corresponds 
to our “paper and ink’’. The expression ma baina 
’ l-lawhain “what lies between the two boards” is 
found in Hadith, to describe the whole KurMn 
(Bukhari. Tafstr . Sura lix., bab 4 ; L tbits, bab 84) ; 
cf. ma baina ’ l-daffatain (Bukhari, Fad a 1 1 1 at- 
KuFan y bab 16). — In modern linguistic usage 
al-loh also means a school-child’s slate. 

A l- lawh thus means the tablet kept in heaven 
which in Sura, lxxxv. 22 is called lawh mahfiiz 
(cf. ii. 1066a, 1076a). According to this passage, it 
is usually described as the “safely preserved” 
tablet. But it is not cevtaiu whether the words in 
this passage are really syntactically connected. If 
we read tnahfuz the word does not go with 
lawh 111 but with the preceding kuFan UH and the 
translation is: “Verily it is a Kui 3 an, famous, pre- 
served on a tablet” (see the commentaries); “pre- 
served” i. e. against alteration. 

In the commentaries on Suia, xcvii. 1, the 
tablet is again mentioned: “We sent it down 
(the Kurian) in the night of the deciee”; this 
refers either to the first revelation made to Mu- 
hammad or to the descent of the Kur : an from 
that tablet which is above the seventh heaven, to 
the lowest. 

The tablet as the original copy of the Kur’an 
is thus identical with umm al-kitab. 

The decisions of the divine will are also written 
on the lawh with the pen kalarn [q. v.] We have 
therefore to distinguish two quite different con- 
ceptions : 

a. The tablet as the original copy of 
the Kurban. This idea is found in the pseud- 
epigraphical literature. In the Book of Jubilees , 
iii. 10, it is said that the laws relating to the 
purification of women after childbed (Leviticus xii.) 
are written on tablets in heaven. Jub., xii. 28 sq.^ 
says the same of the law regarding the “feast of 
booths” (Lev., xxiii. 40 — 43 ) ^ nd J ub -> xxxii - *5 
of the law of tithes (Lev. xxvii.). 

b. The tablet as the record of the 
decisions of the divine will is also found 
in the Book of jubilees. In Jub., v. 13 it is said 
that the divine judgement on all that exists on 
earth is written on the tablets in heaven. Enoch 
prophecies the future from the contents of these 
tablets (Book of Enoch, xciii. 2 ; cf. lxxxi. ; ciii. 2 ; 
cvi. 19). The “scripture of truth” is mentioned as 
early as Daniel, x. 21, the contents of which 
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Daniel announces in prophetic form. These ideas 
are connected with the Babylonian conception of 
“tablets of fate”. 

From these passages it is evident that in the 
pseudo-epigraphic literature also the tablets in 
heaven are also regarded as the originals of re- 
velation, sometimes as tablets of fate. This is 
sufficient to explain the double meaning of hnvh 
in Muslim literature. 

For other passages, cf. the Index to Charles, 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament, s. v. “Tablets”; it cannot always be 
said definitely to which of these two conceptions 
a statement belongs. 

In mystical and philosophical litera- 
ture lawh is given a place in the cosmic system 
and sometimes explained as akl fa cl al and some- 
times as nafs kulli or umm al-hull. 

Bibliography. The Kur’an commentaries 

on the passages quoted; J. Horovitz, Koranische 

Untersuchungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, p. 65x51.; 

Diet, cf the Technical Terms, ii. 1291 — 1293. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

LAZ, a people of South Caucasian 
stock (Iberic, “Georgian”) now dwelling in the 
southeast corner of the shores of the Black Sea. 

The ancient histoty of the Laz is complicated 
by the uncertainty which reigns in the ethnical 
nomenclature of the Caucasus generally; the same 
names in the course of centuries are applied 
to differents units (or groups). The fact that the 
name Phasis was applied to the Rion, to the 
Corokh (the ancient Akampsis) and even to the 
sources of the Araxes also creates difficulties. 

The earliest Greek wiiters do not mention the 
I.az. The name Aa;j/, ASl-oi is only found after 
the Chustian era (Pliny, A ’at. Hist., iv. 4; Peri- 
plus, of Arrian, xi. 2 ; Ptolemy, v. 9, 5). The 
oldest known settlement of the Lazoi is the town 
of Lazos or “old Lazik” which Arrian puts 680 
stadia (about So miles) south of the Sacred Port 
(Noworossiisk) and 1,020 stadia (loo miles) north 
ol Pityus, i. e. somewhere in the ncighbouihood 
of Tuapse. Kie-shtig sees in the I.azoi a section 
of the Keikctai, who in the first centuries of the 
Christian era had to migrate southwards under 
pressure from the Zvgoi (i. e. the Cerkes [q. v.]) 
who call themselves Adlghe (Adzfghe); the same 
author regards the Kerketai as a “Georgian” tribe. 
The fact is that at the time of Airian (second 
cent. n. ('.). the Lazoi weie alieady living to the 
south of Sukhum. The order of the peoples living 
along the coast to the east of Treiiizond was as 
follows: Colchi(and Samn); Machelones; lieniochi; 
Zydritae; I.azai (A subjects of king Malassus, 
who owned the suzerainty of Rome: Apsilae; 
Abacsi (cf. AttKljAZ); Sanigae near bebastopohs 
(— Sukhum). 

Duimg the centuiie> following, the I az gained 
so much in importance that the whole of the 
ancient Colchis had been renamed I azica (Ationv- 
mous Periplus, P.agm. Hist. Giaee.. v. 1S0). 
According to Constantine Porphy logenetos, I>e 
Admin. Impcrso, Ch. 53. in the time of Dio- 
cletian (2S4 — 303), the king of the Bosporus. 
Sauromatus, invaded the land of the 1 azoi ard 
reached Haiys (N. Marr explains this la-t name 
by the Laz word meaning river) Anion'-’ tile 
peoples suhjzct to the I az. Piocopiu* l ft. IP G.t 
iv. 2 and 3) mentions the Aba-goi and the people 
of buania and Skymnia (= I.e-ckhum - It is pro- 


bable that the name Lazica referred to the most 
powetful element and covered a confederation of 
several tribes. The I.az were converted to Christ- 
ianity about the beginning of the vi th century. 
“In the desert of Jerusalem” Justinian (527-665) 
restored a Laz temple (Procopius, De Aedificiis, 
v. 9) which must have been in existence for some 
time before this. The Laz also sent bishops to 
their neighbours (Proc., Bell. Got., iv. 2). In Col- 
chis the I.az weie under the suzerainty of the 
Roman emperors who gave investiture to their 
kings and the latter had to guard the western 
passes of the Caucasus against invasions by the 
nomads from the north. On the other hand the 
monopolistic tendencies of the commerce of Rome 
provoked discontent among the people of Colchis. 
In 45S King Gobazes sought the help of the 
Sasanid Yezdegird II against the Romans. Between 
539 and 562 Lazica was the scene of the cele- 
brated struggle between Byzantium (Justinian) and 
Persia (Khusraw’ II). 

According to Procopius, who accompanied Beli- 
sarius on his expeditions, the Laz occupied both 
banks of the Phasis but their towns (Archaeopolis, 
Sebastopolis, Pitius, Skanda, Sarapanis, Rhodopolis, 
Mochoresis) all lay to the north of the river while on 
the left bank which was desert land the lands of the 
Laz only stretched for a day’s march to the south. 
Nearer to Trebizond were the “Roman Pontics” 
which only means that the inhabitants were direct 
subjects of the Roman emperor and not of the 
Laz kings ; from the ethnical point of view the 
“Roman Politics” could not have been different 
from the Laz. This strip of shore continued longest 
to shelter the remnants of the I.az. 

In 1204 with the aid of troops lent by queen 
Thamar of Georgia, Alexis Comnenus founded the 
empire of Trebizond, the history of which is very 
closely connected with that of the southern Caucasus. 
Nicephoros Gregora (v. 7) says that the founder 
of the dynasty had seized “the lands of Colchis 
and of the Lazes”. In 1282 John Comnenus re- 
ceived the title of “Emperor of the East, of 
Iveria and of tile lands beyond the sea”. In 1341 
the piincess Anna Anakhutlu ascended the throne 
with the help of the Laz. The lands directly under 
the authority of the emperors of Trebizond seem 
to have extended as far as Makriali while Gonia 
was under a local dynasty (cf. the Chronicle of 
Panaretes, under the year 1376). 

In S65 (1461) SultSn Muhammad II conquered 
Trebizond and as a result the Laz came into con- 
tact^ with Islam, which became their religion 
(Shafi c i). The stages of their conveision are still 
unknown. The fact is that even in the central 
regions of Georgia (Akhaltstkhe) Islam seems to 
have gained ground gradually from the xiiith century 
(X. Marr in the Bull, of the Acad, of St. Petersburg, 
1917, P- 415—446, 47S— 506). 

I11 926 (1519) liebizond with Batum was made 
a separate eyalet. According to Evvliya Celebi who 
j went through this region in 1050 (1640) the five 
I sandjaks of the eyalet were: Djanikha (Djanik = 
tsamsun -J, Trebizond, Guniya (Gonia), Lower and 
L pper Latum. The modern I.azistan was governed 
from Gonia, for among the kadas of this fortress 
: " e find At,na : - Su '« ! ‘U Witce/Bice (= Wit.e) and Ar- 
kh.vu i : Kwhva and the version of the Djihiin-numa 
in r ailntetay et. Ch tginal-F, agmente. Abh. d. Bayer. 
A tad.. 1S46). Hadjdjt Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi 
. deceived by the similarity in sound of Caucasian 
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names (as also was Vivien de St. Martin) proposed 
a theory of the identity of the name Lezgi and 
Laz. Ewliya calls Trebizond “former Lezgi wilayet:'’. 
Hadjdji Khalifa after enumerating the peoples of 
the district (Lezgi): Mingrelians (Megril), Georgians, 
Abkhaz (Abaza), Cerkes and Laz, adds that the 
latter are those who live nearest to Trebizond. 
To the S. E. of Trebizond in the Cepni mountains 
he mentions the Turks who “worship as their 
God ( ma'bud ) the Shah of Persia (i. e. are extreme 
Shi'is) and are associated ( mushtarik ) with the Laz”. 
Hadjdji Khalifa and Ewliya do not agree on the 
number of the fiefs of Trebizond; Ewliya only 
says that the value of the eyalet has depreciated 
through the unruliness of many of its 41 nahiye 
( Djihan-numa , p. 429; Ewliya, ii. 81, 83 — 85). 

The first serious blow to the feudal independence 
of the dere-bey of Lazistan was only struck at the 
beginning of the xixth century by the Ottoman Pasha 
of Trebizond, but Koch who visited the country j 
after his expedition still found most of the here- ! 
ditary dere-bey ' s in power, although shorn of some 
of their liberties. He counted fifteen of them: 
Atina (two), Bulep, Artashin, Witse, Kapiste, Ar- i 
khawe. Kisse, Khopa, Makria (Makriali), Gonia, 
Batum, Maradit (Maradidi?), Perlewan and Cat. 
The lands of the three latter lay however on the 
Corokh behind the mountains separating this valley 
from the river of Lazistan in the strict sense. On . 
the other hand among the dere-bey of Lazistan 
was the lord of Hamshin, i. e. of the upper valleys 
of Kalopotamos and of Furtuna inhabited by Mus- j 
lim Armenians. According to the Armenian historian \ 
Lewond, transl. Chahnazarian, Paris 1826, p. 162, j 
the latter with their chief Hamam of the Amatuni 
family had settled in the district in the time of 
Constantine VI (780 — 797) (the old Tambur was 
given the name Hamshin < Hamamsltem, “built 
by H.”). It is evidently this region that Clavijo 
(1403 — 1406), ed. Sreznewski, St Petersburg 1 8S 1, 
p. 383, calls “tierra de Arraquiel”. He adds that 
the people, dissatisfied with their king Arraquiel 
(Arakel ?), submitted to the Muslim ruler of Ispir. 
The Hamshin are now Muslims and only those of 
Khopa have not forgotten Armenian. A Hamshin 
lexicon was published by Kipshidze. 

With the institution of the wilayets the sandjak 
Lazistan became part of the wilayet of Trebizond. 
Its capital was at first Batum but, after the Russian 
occupation of Batum in 1878, the administration 
of the sandjak was transferred to Rize (Rhizaion), 
detached for this purpose from the old central 
sandjak of Trebizond. Lazistan lying to the west 
of the Ottoman-Russian frontier occupied a strip 
of coast 100 miles long and 15 to 20 miles 
broad. The kadas of the sandjak were : Khopa. 
Atina and Rize, subdivided again into 6 nahiye 
(Samy-Bey, Kamus al-A'lam, v. 3966). Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie , i. 1 18 — 121, mentions Of as 
a fourth kada and gives 8 (7) nahiyas (Hamshin, 
Karadere, Mapawri, Wakf, Kur‘a-yi-sab c a, Witse, 
Arkhawi). In 1880 there were in the sandjak 364 
inhabited places with 138,467 inhabitants, of above 
689 weie orthodox Greeks and the rest Muslims 
(Laz, Turkicised Laz, Turks and “Hamshin”). The 
number of true Laz cannot be moie than half 
the total population. 

The term Laz is used in the west of Turkey 
to designate generally the people of the south-east 
country round the south-east of the Black Sea, 
but in reality the people calling themselves by 


| this name and speaking the Laz language now 
| live in the two kadas of Khopa (between Kop- 
1 mush and Gurup) and Atina (between Gurup and 
| Kemer). Laz is spoken in 64 of the 69 villages 
] of the kada of Atioa. To these should be added 
the very few Laz who used to live in Russian 
| territory to the south of Batum. These Laz were 
| incorporated in Turkey by virtue of the Turco- 
1 Soviet treaty of March 16, 1921, which moved 
i the Turkish frontier to Sarp (to the south of the 
mouth of the Coro kh ). Rize and Batum are now 
outside the Laz country proper. 

The Laz are good sailors and also practise 
agriculture (rice, maize, tobacco and fruit-trees). 
Before 1914 many of them earned a living in 
Russia as bakers and often came home with Russian 
wives, who became converts to Islam. The Laz 
are known for their conversatism in religious 
matters. Tuikish proverbs and the marionette 
theatre {kara-gbz) are often very scathing about 
the Laz ( Lazlartn termonu musulman y ernes onu , 
“the Muslim does not eat Laz jelly” ; tennoni 
from the Greek 

The Laz language is closely connected with 
Mingrelian (which is a sister language of Georgian) 
but N. V. Marr finds in it sufficient peculiarities 
to consider it a Mingrelian language rather than 
a dialect. In the Lazo-Mingrelian group he believes 
he can find resemblances to the more Indo-European 
elements in old Armenian (Grabar). There are two 
Laz languages, eastern, and western with smaller 
subdivisions (the language of the Ckhala), Laz is 
very full of Turkish words. It has no written 
literature but there are local poets (Rashid Iiilmi, 
Pehliwan-oghlu, etc.). The Laz are forgetting their 
own language, which is being replaced by the 
Tuikish patois of Trebizond (cf. Pisarew in Zap 
1901, xiii., p. 173 — 201) in which the harmony 
of the vowels is much neglected (cf. a specimen 
in N. Marr, Teksti i rozlskaniya , St. Petersburg, 
vii., p. 55). 

The Georgians call the Laz t an but the Laz 
do not know this name. “t 5 an” is evidently the 
original of the Greek name Sannoi/Tzannoi and 
it survives in the official name of the sandjak of 
Samsun (Djanik). From the historical point of 
view the separation of the Laz and (Kan seems to 
have taken place in spite of the close lelationship 
between the two of them. In the time of Arrian, 
the Sannoi were the immediate neighbours of 
Trebizond. In an obscure passage in this author 
(cf. the perplexed commentary of C, Muller in 
Geogr. Graece M mores , ad Arrtani re/ipl 8) he 
places on the river Of the frontier between the 
Colchis (Laz?) and the <dvxvvtxtf (-). Koch mentions 
the interesting fact that the people of Of speak 
a “language of their own” and according to Marr, 
the people of Khoshnishin (near Atina) speak an 
incomprehensible language. Procopius places the 
“Sannoi who are now called the lzannoi on the 
area adjoining the mountains separating Corokh 
from the sea (the Parayadres range, the name of 
\\ hich survives in the modern Parkhar/Balkhar). 
The researches of N. Marr have shown that 
the £°an (Tzannoi) had at first occupied a larger 
area including the basin of the Corokh and its 
tributaries on the right bank from which they 
were temporarily displaced by the Armenians and 
finally by the Georgians (Kharthli). The chronicles 
of Trebizond continue to distinguish the Laz from 
the Tzianids (T The latter in alliance with 
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the Muslims attacked the possessions of Trebizond 
in 1348 and in 1377 were punished by the Em- ■ 
peror. At this period the Tzianids must have been 
in the southwest of Trebizond (besides, the san- 
djak of Djanlk is to the west of this port). Thus 
the Georgian application of the name C 3 an to the 
Laz may be explained by the confusion of the 
two tribes, one of whom (the true C 5 an living to 
the south and west of the Laz) was ultimately \ 
thrust to the west of Trebizond. 

Bibliography : The principal Byzantine ' 
sources are found in: Dietiich, Byzantinische J 
Qaellen stir Lander - and Volketkunde , Leipzig \ 
1912, i. 52 — 5S; Dubois de Montpereux, Voyage 1 
autour dn Cancase , Paris 1839, ii. 73 and the j 
Atlas, series i., pi. xiv. : map of the theatre of , 
wars of Lazikia; Vivien de St. Martin, Etudes j 
de geographic ancienne , Paris 1852, ii , p. 196 — ! 
218: Eta ie sat la I azique de Procop e\ Hermann, 1 
I.azeii and Kiessling, Jleniochoi in Real-Encyclo - j 
padie of Pauly- WLsowa 2 , xxiii , p. 1042 and 1 
vui. 258 — 280; Koch, IVamicrttngen tm Oriente , I 
Weimar 1846/1847, ii.: Reisen ini pontischen ! 
O' e large ; lhanclu, Viaggi in Armenia, Ka? distan | 
e Lazistan , Milan 1S63 (the author did not | 
\iMt LazLtan propel); Kazbek, T/i mesiatza v , 
tu> ctskoi Gruzn , Zap. Kazvk. Otd. Geogr. Oblc , | 
Titlis 1S75, x/i., p. 1 — 140; Deyrolle, Lazistan j 
et A> me me. Tour du Monde, 1S75/1876; Vivien j 
de St. Martin, Lazistan in Xoav. Diet. Geogr. \ 
Cniverselle , Paris 1SS7; Pro&kuriakow, Zarnetki 
0 Tarts ii. Zap. Kazak . Otd. Geogr. Ob sc , Titlis j 
1905, xxv.; N. V. Mar r, Iz poezdki z> taretskii 
Lazistan , Ball, de l' Akad. Imp. des Sciences de 
St. Befersbourg, 1910, p. 547 — 570, 607—632; . 
N. V. Marr, Gruzin. pnpiski grec. Ezaangelia 
iz Kondii , ibid., 1911, p. 217; X. V. Marr, 
Kresceniyc annum etc. Zap., 1905, xxvi., p. 
165 — 17 1 ; G. Vechapeli, La Gcorgie Tarqae, 
Bern 1 919, p. 1 — -5 2 (Geoigian nationalist point 
of view) 

On the I,a/ language cf. G. Rozen, l her die 
Sp? ache a. Lazsn . Abh. B. Ak. IV., 1S43, phil.- 
hi>t class, p. 1 — 38; Peacock, Ongmal Voca- 
bularies of j IVest-Caue. Languages , J.R.A.S . , 
18S7, xix , p. 1 4 5 — 1 56 ; Adjarian, Etude sur 
la langue laze, M.S. L 1899, x., p. 145 — 160, 
22S— 240, 364—401. 405— 44S ; X. Marr, 

Gramma tikes l ' tins k, 2 go f laz skago ) vazika. St. 
Petersburg 1910, wvm. 240 (Grammar, Chresto- 
mathie, Glo>saiy); Kipdudze, Dopeln. szvtdtniva 
0 c'ans iom \azike, St. Petersburg 1911. 

(V. Minorsky) 

LAZARUS is the name in the Gospels of 
I) the poor man who finds compensation in 
Abraham's bosom for the misery of this world 
(Luke. xvi. 19 — 31); 2) the dead man whom 
Jesus raises to lite (John xi.). The Kur'an men- 
tions neither the one nur the other, but among 
the miracles with which it credits fesm, is in- 
cluded the raising from the dead (Sura, ni. 43). 
Muslim legend wjth its fondness for the innacle 
of resurrection is fond of telling of the dead whom 
Jesus revives, but rarely mentions Lazarus. Tabari 
(Ann :les) talks of these miracles in geneial Accord- 
ing to him. Ham b. Nuh is revived by Jesus (i. iSyb 
Al-Kisa i only mentions Sam son \>f \u!i of tho^e 
restored to life by Jesus. Thadabl relates dc^elv 
following St. John's Gospel: “al-'Anr died, his 
sioer sent to inform Jesus, Jesus came j (in the 
Gospel 4) days after his death, went with his 


sister to the tomb in the rock and caused al- c Azir 
to arise; children were born to him”. In Ibn al- 
Athir the resurrected man is called “ c Azir”, the 
el of Ela'zar was taken for the article, as in al- 
Yasa c (Elisa) and Alexander (al-Iskandar) or in 
Azar in the Kur’an, whose name Fraenkel derives 
from Eliezer. In Ibn al-Athir we find Muslim 
legend endeavouring to increase the miracle, Jesus 
raises not only c Azir (Lazarus) but also his wife 
(children are born to him), and Sam (son of Nuh), 
the prophet ‘Uzair and Yahya b. Zakariya (John 
the Baptist). 

Bibliography. Tabari, Annales, i. 187, 731, 
739; Ibn al-Athfr, al-Kamil , i. 122, 123 ; Tha'labi, 
Kisas al-Anbiya 3 , Cairo 1325, p. 307. On the 
name ELazar, Eliezer, c Azar, see S. Fraenkel, 
in Z.D.M.G., 1902, lvi. 71—73; J. Horovitz, 
Hebrew Union College Annual , 1925, ii-, p. 157, 
16 1; do., Koraniscke Untersuchungen, 1926, 
p. 12, 85, 86. (Bernhard Heller) 

LEBARAN. [See c Id al-Fitr.] 

LEO AFRICANUS, al-Hasan b. Muhammad 
aL-\Vazzan al-ZaiyatT, called Yuhanna al-Asad 
al-Ghamati. in Latin Johannes Leo Africanus, born 
at Granada in 901 (1465) was brought up in Fas. 
Entrusted with three diplomatic missions to the 
South of Morocco by the Banu WattSs, he went 
to Mecca in 921 (1516) and then to Stambul. 
Captured on his way home by Sicilian corsairs he 
was taken to Naples in 926 (1520), then to Rome 
where the Pope baptised him “Johannes Leo”. 
At Rome he compiled the following works, only 
the first of which has come down to us in the 
original Arabic text: I. Arabic-Hebrero-Latin Vo- 
cabulary composed in 930 (1524) for the physician 
Jacob ben Simon (MS. Escorial 598 ; cf. H. Deren- 
boutg, Cat. mss. arabes tie l' Escorial, Paris 1884, 
i. 41 o); 2. Descrittiane dell' Africa, which he 
translated into Italian on March 10, 1526 (divulged 
since 1531 ; publ. by Ramusio, Navigationi , viaggi , 
\ enice 155°, i. I — 103 1 ; French transl. by Tem- 
poral, ed. Schefer, 1896; Latin by Florianus; Eng- 
lish by Tory, ed. Browne, 1S96; Hutch by Leers; 
German by Lorsbach); 3 - Libellits dc viris illustri- 
ous a pud Arabes, finished in 1527, Latin transl., 
ed. by Hottinger, then by Fabricius. These works 
gave the west the earliest materials for a history 
of Islam ; cf. in the economic and social mono- 
graph on the city of F 5 s, Dcscrittione, Bk. iv., Ch. 
23 — 54 . a remarkable resume from the Maliki point 
of view of the historical development of theology. 
Before 957 (155°) I-co returned to Tunis where 
he died, a good Muslim. 

Bib I itgraphy. Widmanstad, Evangelia 
sytiaca , 1555, introduction; Casiri, Bibliotheca 
arabico-hispana, Madrid 1770, i. 172 sqq.- Sche- 
fer, op. laud-, Goldziher, ap. Pallas Nagy Lexi- 
cons, A; osnes ismeretek enciklopediaja , 1897, 

xi. 426; Massignon, Le ALaroc d'apres 

Bon VAfruain, Algiers 1906, p. 4 — n, 32 — 
69. — According to H. de Castries (in his 
ScuicN), Signora Angela Codazzi, of Milan, is 
preparing a critical work upon the Arabic 
materials of the “Descrittione”. 

. (L. Massignon) 

LEPANTO, is the Italian form of the name 
of the Greek town Naupactos which the Turks 
call Ine Bakhtt. This is how the Turkish form is 
transcribed, e. g. by Leunclavius ( Annales Turcici, 
P 35 ; while von Hammer ( G.O.R. iii. 318) 
transcribes it as Aina Bakhtl, which he translates 
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“Spiegelgliick” ; in view of the Greek form however I ropes of silk and the sails of atlas (Pecewl, i. 499). 
it is very probable that the Turks originally pro- The moral results however were very great and 
nounced it Ine Bakhtl. The town is situated in justify the great importance attached in history to 
the ancient Locris, north of the strait which leads the battle of Lepanto. 

from the Ionian Sea towards the Gulf of Corinth, In June 1687 the Venetian and Austrian forces 
known since the middle ages as the Gulf of seized Lepanto, but they had to surrender the town 
Lepanto. to the Turks by the treaty of Carlowitz (1699); 

After forming from the xiiid' century part of the as Venice then held the whole of the Morea, 
despoty of Epirus, Lepanto fell into the hands of Lepanto remained the only Turkish stronghold in 
the Venetians who made it one of the strongest this region. The Turkish history of the town 
places in Greece. Muhammad II during his war ended with the insurrection of the Greeks, as a 
with Venice therefore undertook an expedition to result of which Naupactos was incoiporated in the 
take the town by land. In 1477 Khadim Suleiman kingdom of Greece. 

Pasha was given the task but did not succeed The defence of Lepanto consisted of 3 successive 
( Tau’arlkh-i ■ Al-i c Othman, ed. Giese, p. 1 15). It lines of fortifications on a cone-shaped hill; it was 
was Bayaztd II who ultimately took the town in the residence of a sctndjak-bcg of the eyalet of the 
1499 with the help of the Turkish fleet after the Kapudan Pasha (Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-Kibar , 
latter had defeated the Venetians near the island p. 67a). Its great strategic and maiitime impoitance 
of Sapienza (Burak Re' is Adas?) in July. The 1 is explained by Hadjdji Khalifa in Rumili und 
town was already being besieged by Mustafa Pasha, I Bosna, transl. by von Hammer, p. 125. 
beglerbeg of Rum Ili; Bayazld joined the army | Bibliography, von Hammer, G.O.R., li. 
later. The commander of the garrison had declared | 150, 318 sq.\ lii. 592 sqq. The battle of Lepanto 

he would never surrender until Turkish vessels j is described by the historians of the with cen- 

should enter the strait. This happened after the i tury : Pecewi, Ta ‘ rikh, Constantinople 1283, p. 

battle of Sapienza, for the Venetians made a feeble ! 495 sqq . ; Selamiki, Ta'rikh, Constantinople 1281, 

resistance. The Venetian commander capitulated p. 101 sqq.-, Hadjdji Khalifa, Tuhfat al-A'tbar, 

on Aug. 26, 1499 (cf. Tatvarikh-i Al-i c Oth.man, \ Constantinople 1041, fob 42 sqq. Among later 

p. 127 and c Ashlk Pasha Zade, p. 257 — 258, which descriptions: Djawdat Pasha, Td’Ttkh, i. 119, 

gives the date as 3 of Muharram 905 = Aug. 10, ; Constantinople 1302; and the publication of 

1499). Immediately afterwards Bayazid built two several documents by Safwat Bey in T.O.E.M., 

forts to defend the entrance to the Gulf. N°. 9 (Aug. 191 x). A survey of the extensive 

Lepanto is particularly celebrated for the famous European bibliography is given in G.O.R., iii. 

naval battle fought on Oct. 7 , 1571, between the 787; cf. also the article by Awiam Galanti in 

Turkish fleet and the Christian fleet consisting of T. 0 . E. M., N°. 78, Jan. 1924. 

108 Venetian galleys, 77 Spanish, 6 Maltese, (J. II. Kramers) 

3 Savoy and 12 Papal in addition to 8 enormous LERIDA, the ancient IlcrJa , the Arabic LariJa, 
Venetian galeasses (the figures given by the Tur- j a town in northern Spain, halfway between 
kish historians vary considerably) united under Saiagossa and Barcelona, now the capital of the 
the command of Don John of Austria. This great , province of the same name, with a population of 
combined expedition of the Christian fleets had about 29,000. It lies at a height of about 600 
been provoked by the capture of Cyprus by the feet on the right bank of the Segre (the I Vadl 
Turks under Lala Mustafa Pasha in X370 and Shikar of the Arabs; Yakut, Mifdjarn al-Buldan , 
1571. The Turkish fleet came for the most part 1 s.v., wrongly makes this another name of Lerida), 
from Cyprus with the ser- l askir Pertew Pasha and i and forms an important strategical point at the 
the Kapudan Pasha c Ali and was joined by Uludj entrance to the plains of Aragon. 

"All Pasha (Ochiali) beglerbeg of Algiers with \ Lerida, which is undoubtedly of Iberian origin, 
20 ships. After raids on the coast of Crete and , was taken by Julius Caesar in 49 B. C. in the first 
the Ionian Islands it had cast anchor off Lepanto; : Civil War between him and Pompey. In 546 a 
it was here the Turks learned of the approach of ! council met there and it was occupied by the 
the Christian fleet. The Turkish fleet consisted of ■ Muslims in the first half of the eighth century. It 
300 ships (so von Hammer; Hadjdji Khalifa speaks I seems to have henceforth shared the fate of Sara- 
of X 80) ; it was not at the top of its strength on i gossa and to have been an important point for 
account of the numerous desertions. Against the 1 the defence of the Upper Irontera (al-thughr al- 
advice of Pertew Pasha and Uludj c Ali, the Kapudan a* Id). It was later part of the independent king- 
Paslja decided to leave the bay of Lepanto and dom of the Banu Hud of Saragossa. At the division 
to attack. The Christian ships entered the Gulf which took place on the death of Sulaiman b. 
on Oct. 7; the battle which followed only lasted Hud al-Musta'In bi ’llah (1046), it fell to his son 
a few hours and ended in the complete destruction Yusuf but was again taken by the ruler of Sara- 
of the Turkish fleet; the Kapudan Pasha perished : gossa Ahmad al-Muktadir. 

in the battle; Pertew Pasha escaped with difficulty j Bibliography. al-Idrisl, S:Jat al-Andatus , 
and Uludj c All who commanded the left wing ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 190, transl., p. 231; 

succeeded in saving 40 vessels. This, their first Abu ' 1 -Fida 3 , Taka'! in al-Buldan , p. lot) 181, 

great defeat at sea, is called by the Turks Sin sh in , Yakut. Hit itjam al-Buldan. vii.. p. 3 1 3 ’ i agnan, 
donanma ssferi, the “expedition of the destroyed Extraits inidits relatifs au Maghreb, cf. Index, 

fleet”. The immediate results of this event were Ibn c ldhari, al-Baydn al-mughtib , vol. iii,, ed. 

not considerable, for the Allies could not take E. Levi-Proven<;al, Paris I 9 2 7 > c ^- Index, 

advantage of their success and the Turks very soon (E- I-P&o\ en'ijal) 

succeeded in making good their losses in material; LEWEND, the name of the members of 
Muhammad Sokolli [q.v.] was credited with saying an irregular militia, which formed part of 
that the empire was rich and powerful enough to armed forces of the Ottoman empire during the 
make the anchors of the fleet of silver, and the early centuries of its existence, they were chiefly 
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employed as soldiers on the fleet in the period 
when the Turkish navy consisted mainly of the 
corsair vessels, which the Sultans employed for 
their naval expeditions. The word leicendi seems 
to have been borrowed like many other naval 
terms flora the Italian. The Italian woid would 
have been levantino (Sami, Kamus-i Turkt ) or 
levari ti (Djawdat Pasha) and was originally used 
by the Venetians for the soldiers whom they re- 
cruited from the inhabitants of their possessions 
in the Levant, to defend the coasts or serve on 
the fleet. It was the same category ~of men, i. e. 
Christian Greeks, Albanians or Dalmatians, living 
on the Mediterranean coasts that the Turks used 
at first. After a time Turkish elements from Asia 
Minor joined them. 

The le wends were a soldiery almost without 
discipline whom it was impossible to make use 
of when the navy came to be regularly organised. 
Even in the time of Muhammad II the use of 
*asab' s had been begun for the naval service and 
under Bayazid II, the first regular body of marines 
was formed, consisting of 400 c azab's. About the 
same time the c tizab' s were employed on the galleys 
as kurekjji in place of the less loyal Christians 
(Iladjdjl Khalifa, Tnhfat al-Kibar , p. io b ). Thus 
the true lewends were gradually removed from 
the navy. We find however that the word lewend 
is still used at a later period to indicate the 
soldiers of the navy, especially the riflemen ( tii - 
fcnkJji, cf Djawdat Tasha); in Constantinople 
there were two barracks of lewends, belonging to 
the organisation of the arsenal. In a figurative 
sense, the great naval captains of the xvi th century 
are also called legend (e. g. by Safwat Bey in 
his article T. O. E . . 1 /, N°, 24) 

The lewends after having been removed from 
the fleet still continued to exist as marauders 
especially in Asia Minor where they were a scourge 
to the country. The word lewend thus acquired 
the meanings of vagabond and rascal; this last 
meaning has even passed into Persian. On the other 
hand, the Pashas in the prownce for long con- 
tinued to recruit their bodyguard among the 
leu ends (cf. the picture of a lewend in the plate 
on p 416 of the third volume of d'< >hs.-on). 

From the end of the wiph cent my, the govern- 
ment found itself forced to take steps to abolish 
the bodies of lewends still in existence. Ordinances 
of 1693. 17 iS and 1720 ga\e them pei mission to 
join the new corps of the ./ /; and riu/.'u (Bashtd, 
Tartan, Constantinople 1282. v. 13, 123) Finally 
a series of military expeditions in 1737, 1747, 
175 2- 1739 17&3 exterminated the last bands 

of this turbulent soldiery, who still exi-ted m 
different parts of Asia Minor ( c Iz7l, Ta p. 25, 

30, 78. ^9; Wa-if, Tu tikh % p. 117, 234). 

E : l lie y; r a l h y * Ahmad f)jan dat I’a-ha, 
TattH, Constantinople 1302. 1, p. 12S: Kicaut, 
Zf:s.\ 'i>( d: I'l.tit t'C'.nt tie I'E” tne Ot/evMn^ 
Paris 1670, p 370: d’Oh-son, Ta l:,:u G.rtoeu 
de I'F.mt'ife O/'bwv/, Paris 1S25, 111 , p 416. 
432; ion Hammer. Oes 0 ski am ten t a K::c l ■ s 
Sfa :. f s: n fatsurii:, Vienna 1 S 1 5. n 234 295; 

do, G. O. K 2 , iv, 417. 463. '509'. 543; 

Zinkeisen. Geschi. ate des Ocman:s:h;n R::: n,- r_ 
11; 2°7 '•;•{■ (J H Kramer;' 

LI AN (a.), an oath, which give; a husband 
the Possibility of accusing his wife of adultery 
without legal proof without becoming Inble to 
the punishment prescribed for this, and of dentin" 


the paternity of a child borne by the wife. “In the 
language of the Sharia, evidence given by the 
husband, strengthened by oaths, by which the 
husband invokes the curse ( la c na : from this the 
whole process is a potiori named) and the wife 
the wrath of Allah upon themselves, if they should 
lie; it frees the husband from hadd (the legal 
punishment) for kadhf (accusation without proof of 
infidelity by persons “of irreproachable character”) 
and the wife of hadd for incontinence” (A. Sprenger, 
Dictionary of the Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences of the Musulmans , Bibl. Indica , Old Series, 
ii., 1309). On the technical use of the related 
verbal forms, cf. the Arabic lexicons and Dozy, 
Sitppl. aux Diet. Arabes , s. v. ; al-Kastallanl, com- 
mentary on al-Bukharl. Talak , 25, at the beginning; 
al-Zurkanl, commentary on the Muwattcf , Bab rna 
dja' fi ’ l-Lfan , at the beginning. 

I, The following Kur 3 anic passage is the basis 
for the regulations regarding the If an : xxiv. 6 sqq . : 
“As to those who accuse their wives (of adultery) 
without having other witnesses than themselves, 
the man concerned shall swear four times by Allah 
that he is speaking the truth and the fifth time 
that the curse of Allah may fall upon him if he 
is lying, but the woman may avert the punishment 
from herself if she swears four times by Allah 
that he is lying and the fifth time that the wrath 
of Allah may fall upon her if he is speaking 
the truth. If Allah were not gracious and mer- 
ciful towards you and wise and turning lovingly 
towards you”. 

These verses belong to a part of the Kur 3 an, ap- 
parently composed at one time, containing various 
regulations about adultery and consisting of xxiv. 
1— 10, 21—26; verses 11 — 20, which certainly 
belong to the year 5 were inserted later; our 
verses must therefore be older (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans, i. 210 sg.; H. Grimme, 
Mohammed , ii. 27, puts the Sura between the 
battles of Badr [2 a. h.] and Chud [3 a. H.]). 

They form a regulation in favour of the husband, 
an exception to the punishment strictly laid down 
in Kur an, xxiv. 4 (cf. also verses 23 — 25) for 
kadhf and are therefore, like this penalty, primarily 
Muslim and have no affinities in Arab paganism 
in which an institution like the If an had no place 
at all (contrary to D. Santillana, Istituzioni di 
duitto musutmano , i. 221 below). The word Ban, 
which comes from the Kur'an, is unknown to the 
pre-Muhammadan poetry. 

The hadlths concerning Ifan are almost entirely 
(the oldest probably exclusively) exegetical and 
profess to give the occasion of the revelation of 
the Kur anic ver-e, in question ; they are to some 
: exten f t contradictory (attempts to harmonise them 
are found in al-Zurkam, commentary on the AIu- 

' systematised and 
unreliable (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, etc., where further 
■ references are g.ven, to which may now be added 
’ n . ^ ensinck, Handbook of Early 

Wuhammaian Tradition , p. 56 sg. [to p. 56 ult. 

h f 3dde lE- 44 , Sura 24]). Four types may 
be distinguished among them: 1. the husband (un- 
named; laments h,s sad case to Prophet in covert 
language whereupon the verses are revealed (oldest 

wav firM rV la T v' asks in the 

" , throu S h intermediary of a friend 

of the first type/- 3 1®* ( * develo P^ent 
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for this, when Allah saves him sometimes by the 
revelation of the verses (this type probably a de- 
velopment of the first, in which Sa c d b. c Ubada 
also is often involved, who had previously with 
scornful criticism called attention to the possibility 
of the dilemma which has now actually happened, 
has of the three the most schematic and not original 
appearance); 4) some one marries a young woman 
and finds her not a virgin while she disputes his 
assertion; the Prophet therefore orders Ifan (not 
exegetic). There are of course other transitional 
and mixed forms. In so far as the hadiths yield 
nothing new about Ifan , this brief outline is suf- 
ficient ; they are only of importance when they 
afford evidence for the oldest juristic adaptation 
of this Kurianic institution. 

2. The first subject of the earliest legal speculation 
was the question, not touched upon in the Kurian, 
whether If an makes separation between the husband 
and wife necessary. In many hadiths this question 
is so expressly (sometimes polemically) affirmed 
that there must have been a school which approved 
the continuity of the marriage after the Kan. The 
statement that al-Mus c ab b. al-Zubair is said to 
have held this view (Muslim; Nasa : i) is however 
based only on an inadmissible interpretation of 
another hadlth, in which he appears as a con- 
temporary; on the other hand that c Cthman al- 
Batt! held it may be considered sufficiently proved 
(al-Zurkani on the Muwatta 3 ). Among the oldest 
representatives of the other view which later be- 
came piedominant, that a continuance of the 
marriage was impossible after Ifan, may be in- 
cluded with some probability c Abd Allah b. Tmar 
and with certainty al-Zuhri in whose time it was 
already sunna , and Ibrahim al-Nakha c I (A'itab al- 
Athiir); the tracing of this opinion back to c Abd 
Allah b. c Abbas, which we find in the hadiths, 
must however be regarded as unhistorical. 

Next arises the question how this annulment of 
the marriage as a result of l fan is to be carried 
through, whether by a triple talak, which the 
husband has to pronounce against his wife or by 
the decision of the judge before whom the If Tin 
is taken or by the Ifan itself. The first view is 
undoubtedly based on a large number of tiaditions, 
while no trace of its use in law has survived; 
these traditions are rather interpreted in favour of 
the second view (of. the Haaith of al-Zuhri in 
al-Tabari, Tafsir and al-Bukhari, Talak , bab 30 
and Hudud, bab 43; the tradition in Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, v. 330 sq. forms in its abbreviated form 
only an apparent exception ; a polemic against 
the first view in al-TayalisI, N°. 2667). The second 
opinion survives in the later legal ikhtilaf : apart 
from the ample testimony to it in hadlth, its 
oldest representatives known with probability or 
certainty are c Abd Allah b. c Umar, al-Zuhri, in 
whose time it appeals as sunna , and Ibrahim al- 
Nakha c i ( Aitdb a l- A their ); its ascription to c Abd 
Allah b. c Abbas is again not historical. For the 
third there is no evidence in tradition; it is only 
found after the rise of the mad ha hi b . We seem 
therefore to have a tendency to development in 
a particular direction. 

Other prescriptions about l fan in tradition, 
going beyond what is laid down in the Kuran, 
are of less importance. Thus, when the question 
is raised at all, it is unanimously laid down that 
the husband can never marry the wife again at a 
later date, that a / fan may take place during 


pregnancy (legal ikhtilaf is later attached to their 
interpietation of this hadlth), that the child has 
only relationship with its mother as regards kin- 
ship or inheritance i. e. is considered illegitimate. 
Other hadiths say that the Ifan must be taken 
in a mosque and attribute the formula to be 
spoken there by the kadi to the Prophet. We are 
also brought into contact with questions of detail, 
which play a part in the later ikhtilaf by a tra- 
dition according to which the Prophet did not 
allow l fan unless the husband and wife were on 
equal terms as regards Islam and freedom ; a 
series of older authorities who held the contiary 
view is quoted in the Mudawxvana. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibrahim al- 
Nakha c I on Ifan aie given in the Kitab al-Athar. 
Two more general pronouncements in Malik and 
al-Shafth' bring us to the period of the rise of the 
madhahib. Malik states definitely that it was the 
sunna of al-Madina, about which there is no doubt 
and no ikhtilaf that the husband and wife after 
the Ifan has taken place could never marry one 
another again and al-Shafi c i says that with l fan 
divorce of the pair and denial of the paternity 
of the child was sunna of the Prophet. 

3. The teachings of the separate ma dh ahib , 
develop the views of their earliest repiesentatives, 
not entirely on the same lines (e. g. from the 
Muwatta J ; it is to be assumed with probability 
that Malik followed the second view regarding 
the element in Iran which annulled the mairiage 
[cf. above], while his school latei held the third 
opinion entirely). The most important regulation- 
of the Fikh regarding Ifan that go beyond what 
has been so far discussed are as follows: if the 
husband accuses the wife of adultery or denies 
the paternity of his child without being able to 
prove it in the legally prescribed fashion and she 
denies his charge, recourse is had to the procc 1 ^ 
of Ifan. If the husband refuses to pronounce the 
formulae presenbed for him, he is punished with 
the hadd for kadhf. according to Abu Ham fa, 
however, imprisoned until he pronounces the foi- 
mulae, whereby he is set free or is declared to 
have lied, whereupon he is liable to hadd. If the 
wife refuses to pronounce the corresponding for- 
mulae, she is punished with the hadd for adultery, 
according to Abu Ilanifa and the better tradition 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal, however, imprisoned until 
she pronounces the formulae, wheieupon she is 
set fiee or confesses her transgression and is then 
liable to hadd. On the question whether li an is 
possible if one partner is or both aie not Mus- 
lims or not free or not theie is w-ealth of 

ikhtilaf. which cannot be detailed here; the same 
applies to the possibility of Iran during the 
pregnancy of the woman, with the object of 
denying the paternity of the child On this point 
the strength of the principle that the marriage 
decides the descent of the child, is remarkable, 

I as is the distinction between two objects of Ifan 
(accusation of the wife of adultery and denial of 
paternity) which is only a result of later develop- 
ments. In the whole of the earlier period these 
two objects coincide from the juristic point of 
view*. The divoicing element in If Tin is, ac- 
cording to the Malikis (on their presumed diver- 
gence from Malik himself on this question ; cf. 
above) and a tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
the Ifan of the wife, according to al-Shafi c i that 
of the husband, according to Abu Hanifa and the 
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better tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal however the 
verdict of the judges pronounced after the Ifdn 
of both. Opinions also differ regarding the legal 
consequences of a later withdrawal of the If an 
by the husband; according to Abu Hanlfa and 
one tradition of Ahmad b. Hanbal, a new marriage 
of the two people is possible in this case, ac- 
cording to Maiik al-Shafi c i and the better tradition 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal it is not; among older au- 
thorities only Sa c Id b. Djubair is in favour of the 
fii&t view, while c Umar, c Ali, c Abdallah b. Mas c ad, 
c Abdallah b. c Umar, c Ata 3 and al-Zuhrl are quoted 
as in favour of the second (not all have historical 
confirmation) which was also held by al-Awza I 
and Sufyan al-Thawrl. Finally it is a disputed 
question whether the Han can only be performed 
orally or (in the case of a dumb peison) by 
gestures; al-Bukhari devotes chapter 25 of his 
Hi tab al-Talak to the discussion of this question 
and the rea.Nons for his attitude to it. 

4. It is easy to understand that resort was 
only had to the /fan in extreme case>. Thus we 
find a scholar of Coulova in the fouitli century 

a. a. pronouncing the l fan against his wife simply 
in order to levive this sunna of the Piophet, 
which had fallen into oblivion (I. Goldziher, Mu - 
hammedamsche Studien, ii. 21). But it has not yet 
fallen completely into desuetude, as Muslim law 
has no other means of disputing the paternity of 
a child (cf. Juynboll. Handleiding , p. 217, note 2; 
Santillana, Istituzioni , p. 222). 

Bibliography : In addition to the works 
already quoted the /f£//-books and works on 
tradition; E. Sachau, Mu ham m cdanisches Rccht , 
p. 73 sqq. ; Th. \V. Juynboll, Handbuch des 
islam isc hen Gcsctzes , p. 192; do., Handle! ding 
tot de ken n is van de Mohammedaansche IVet, 
p. 216 sq.\ I). Santillana, Istituzioni di diiitto 
musulmano maluhita , p. 219^.; Th. P. Hughes, 
A Dictionai y of Islam , s. v. Lfan. 

(Joseph Schacht) 

LIHYAN, an Arab tribe, a branch of the 
lludhail [q. v.]. Genealogy: Libyan b. Hudhail 

b. Mudrika b. al-Y.is b. Mudur. Settled like the 
other branches of the Hudhail in the country 
X. F. of Mecca, the Libyan do not seem to have 
had in the period just before and after Islam a 
history independent of their brethren : it is only 
rarely that they aie mentioned apait from them, 
e. g. in I/amasl. p. 34, a propos of their battles 
with the warrior-poet Ta'abbata Sharran ; YskQt, 
Mu'djam, ed Wustenfeld. ii. 272; iv. 104 (cf. 
// timasii of al-Buhturi, p. So — Si: Ibn al-Djarrah, 
ed. II. II. Bran, X° S6 — S. />'. Ak. IVien, 203, 4 , 
■ 9 » 7 i T- 3 <)- 11 b 1 4 of a battle with the Khuz.Ya. 
The poets of this tribe are as a rule reckoned 
among those of the !>. Hudhail — e. g. Malik b. 
Khalid al-Khuna i. al-Muiana khkh ii al-K|iuna‘i, etc. 
At the time of the pleaching of Islam we find them 
like the rest of the Hudhail under the political 
inrluence of the Kuraish. This explains their hostile 
attitude to Muhammad, which resulted in the 
murder of their chief Sufyan b. Khalid b. Nubaih 
bv ‘Abdallah h. Tmais at the instigation ol 
Muhammad. This murder was cruelly aienged bv 
the Lihyan who slew several Muslims m their 
turn (\jum ai-Rad/f, 4 A. H„ cf. Ht'DH \II.) As 
there is no further mention of hostile relations 
between the Muslims and the Libyan, it is pro- 
bable that the latter were included m the sub- 
mission which the Hudhail made to Islam 


After the triumph of Muhammad and in the 
periods following, there is an almost complete 
lack of information about the Lihyan and there 
are very few persons of note belonging to this 
tribe: the grammarian al-Lihyanf, whose full 
name was “All b. Hazim (Khazim) or b. al-Mu- 
barak, d. in 222 or 223 (cf. al-Zubaidi, Tabakat 
al-Kuhat, ed. Krenkow, R.S. O., viii. 145, N°. 125, 
with bibliography; Flugel, Die gramm. Sch ulen. 
p. 51) perhaps belonged to it, but other sources 
(Yakut, I r shad, ed. Margoliouth, v. 229; Tadj al- 
‘ Ariis , x. 324, i 9 ) trace his nisba al-Lihyanl to 
the unusual length of his beard {lihya'). 

Theie was some reason to suspect that the 
Lihyan at a remoter period of Arab history had 
played a more important part than that almost 
unnoticed, which they did later: this seems evident 
from a passage in Ibn al-Kalbl (A'. al-Asnam, p. 
57 = Yakut, Mtfdjam, iii. 181, 16) who assigns 
to the Lihyan certain priestly functions ( sadana ) 
in the cult of the Hudhail! idol Suwa = (cf. Well- 
hausen, Res/e Arab. Heidentums 2 , p. 18 — 19); 
the discovery of several hundreds of 
inscriptions and graffiti in the north of the 
Hidjaz has not only confirmed this suspicion but 
revealed the existence of a Lihyan! state several 
centuries before the coming of Islam. These in- 
scriptions, first known from the inperfect copies of 
Doughty and Huber, were later collected in large 
numbers (over 900) by Euting and deciphered by 
D. H. Muller after preliminary work by J. Halevy. 
They are now available in still larger numbers 
and better known as a result of the discoveries 
and publications of Fatheis Jaussen and Savignac. 
They are almost all in the vicinity of the village 
of el-‘Ola (especially in the area full of archaeo- 
logical remains, called cl-Khcriibr. and in the 
rocky cliffs to the east of this) not far to the 
south of the great X'abataean centre of al-Hidjr 
[q v.], Mada’in Salih ; some have even been found 
here although in much smaller numbers. Their 
epigraphy closely resembles that of the Minaean 
inscriptions (which are also found in very large 
numbers east of el-'Ola) of which the Lihyan! in- 
scriptions represent a dependent or parallel form, 
hut in any case of a decidedly later date (against 
D. H. Muller who wrongly thought them older). 
Their language on the other hand is quite like 
that of the lhamudaean and Safaitic inscriptions, 
in Northern Arabic and only differs from classical 
Arabic by several peculiarities (especially the use 
of ha in place of al for the article, and of a 
participle of the form ruj^al in contrast to the 
form munfa'il of the classical Arabic). 

Trom these inscriptions we learn that el-Ola — 
the old name of which is given in the form D D X 
identical with the Dedan of the Bible — was the 
capital of a “kingdom of (or of the) Lihyan”, of 
which some of the kings were Talmai 'i and II 
(cf the name of Talmai, king of Ges_hur, father- 
' n '. a ' V of Absalom, II Sam. iii. 3 and xiii. 17), 
lakhmai. Lawdhan, Hanuash M-SH-M . , KaribYl. 
This kingdom seems to have been for a long 
period of remarkable size and importance ; before 
it was loimed or became quite independent el-OIa- 
Dedan -,vas a colony of the Mmaeans and formed 
one of the stages on the great trade route which 
brought the merchandise of the Yemen and India 
l °, t ,' e P-'. Us of the Mediterranean. After the fall 
ot the Minaean kingdom (according to M. Hart- 
mann between 230 and 200 B. c.) the Nabataeans 
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replaced the Minaeans in the control of trade and 
settled in al-Hidjr; but at the same time the Lihyanis, 
who had absorbed Minaean civilization formed an 
independent kingdom and arrested the southward 
advance of the Nabataeans; the frontier of the two 
states must have been between al-Hidjr and el-'Ola. 
It is probable that these Lihyanis were simply a 
section of the [Thamud [q. v.] whom we find 
mentioned in the annals of Sargon of Assyria, while 
there is no ancient reference to the Lihyanis until 
Pliny who mentions them {Hist. Nat., vi. 33, 3 ) under 
the name of Lechieni. Their power must have 
increased after the fall of the kingdom of Petra 
(106 A. D.) and it seems that from this time on- 
wards, they also held al-Hidjr, abandoned by the 
Nabataeans. 

When and how the Lihyan fell in their turn 
to the position in which we find them in the 
sixth century forming part of the tribe of Hudhail, 
and settled in a territory considerably to the south 
of their original home, we cannot tell, on account 
of the complete absence of documents. Muslim 
tradition has lost all memory of them and con- 
founds them apparently under the general designa- 
tion of Thamud with the Xhamud proper and the 
Nabataeans of al-Hidjr: a memory but a very 
vague one of the old kingdom of Lihyan may 
perhaps have survived in the isolated mention in 
a tradition that the Lihyan were “remnants of the 
gjurhum”, who later became part of the Hudhail 
(Tabari, Annates, ed. de Goeje, i. 749, n— 12; [cf. 
djcrhum] following Ibn al-Kalbi; TZidj al- Arils , 
x. 324, 1 — 3, following al-Hamdani, probably in 
al-Iklil and the passage is not found in the text 
of the Dpazirat at-’’ Arab). The Thamudaean giafliti 
(which used to be called proto-Arab) are a develop- 
ment (later or parallel) of the I.ihyanl script, the 
last stage of which is seen in the Safaitic graffiti; 
but we are completely ignorant of the historical 
relations of the peoples who used these similar 
scripts. 

The ruins of Dedan-el- c OIa, although they have 
so far only been superficially explored give us 
some idea of the advanced stage of civilization to 
to which the Lihyanis had attained ; besides tombs, 
some of which are decorated with sculptures in 
high relief, Fathers Jaussen and Savignac have 
discovered a sanctuary with a central basin circular 
in form (for ablutions ') and ornamented with large 
statues several important fragments of which have 
been discovered. An inscription in this sanctuary 
mentions an afkal of the god Wadd: this term, 
which certainly is the name of a sacrificial office 
is not unknown to Muslim Arab tradition (Agkarri, 
xxxix. 686; Ibn Duraid, K. al-Ishtikah, p. 197, 7)- 
Among the deities worshipped by the Lihyanis we 
find alongside of typically Arab ones like Allah, 
a 1 - L a t, Wadd, Y a gh u th and a god Dh u 
Gh a b a t of whom we know nothing definite, gods 
of Aramaean origin, like Balsamen, the god of 
the sky and, in a theophoric name, Salm; in 
these names as well as in the use of other Ara- 
maic terms (among them nafsjt in the sense of 
“tomb”) there is apparent the influence of the 
Nabataeans, who undoubtedly contributed with 
the Minaeans to form the character of Lihyani 
civilization. The presence of Judaean elements, which 
Muller and Glaser thought they could recognise 
is on the other hand more than doubtful. 

Bibliography. Wiistenfeld, Genealogische 

Tabellen , M. 8 {Register, p. 275)1 Ibn Kutaiba, 
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{Denkschriften Ak. Wien , xxxvii., 18S9); E. 
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Arabicns , Berlin 1890, p. 9S— 127; Jaussen and 
Savignac, Mission areheologique en Arabic, i., 
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iii. 214 — 217. (G. I.evi Della Vida) 

LIMNI, Turkish foim of the name of the island 
of Lemnos in the Aegean Sea between Mount 
Athos and the mainland of Asia Minor about 
50 miles S. E. of the entrance to the Dardanelles 
In ancient times a possession of Athens, in the 
middle ages it belonged to the Byzantine empire; 
in this period, in 901, the island was sacked by 
the Muslim inhabitants of Crete. Towards the end 
of the middle ages Lemnos had passed into the 
hands of the Italians who called the island Stalimene 
(formed with the addition of the Greek preposition 
rlc and the article). When the I urks took ( an* 
stantinople the island belonged to the Genoese 
lords of Lesbos (Midillu), the Gatelusio. Under 
Biiyazld I, who had foi titled the Dardanelles, 1 .cmnos 
passed with the other islands under Turkish rule. 
But when Constantinople became theTuikisli capital 
it was inevitable that Lemnos, the largest of the 
three islands commanding the entrance to the 
Daidanelles (the others are Imlnos and Tenedos, 
or Bozdja Ada) entered the diiect domination of 
the Turks. In 1456 took place Muhammad II's 
expedition against Ainos as a result of which the 
Conqueror became lord of the islands of Thasos, 
Samothrace and Imbros. Negotiations had been 
going on between the lord of Lesbos and the 
Sultan regarding the payment of tribute. But in 
the course of these negotiations the people ol 
Lemnos, dissatisfied with the rule of Nicolas Gate- 
lusio, brother of the lord of Midillu, voluntarily 
submitted to the Sultan who appointed Ilamza 
Beg governor of the island and entrusted Lena ii, 
beg of Gallipoli, with the task of installing him 
there. Gatelusio succeeded in leaving the island 
before the arrival of the Turks The date of these 
happenings which are recorded only by the By - 
zantine historians Ducas (xlv. 190) and Chalco- 
condylas (viii. 248; is not ceitain; but Ducas who 
w-as representative of the princes of Lesbos at the 
Sultan’s court, may be considered a reliable author- 
ity. In 1457 a Papal fleet drove out the Turks 

the l’ope had intended to establish an order of 

Knights on Lemnos — but some time afterwards 
the °ame Isma'il Beg recovered Lemnos with the 
adjoining islands (Zinkeisen, ii. 235 sqql). In 1462 
Muhammad became master of Lesbos also. In the 
following year the Tuikish possession of Lemnos 
was disputed bv the Venetians whose Admiral 
Canale in 1467 (a. H. S72 in Neshrl and bad al- 
DTn, according to von Hammer) took Amos and 
the islands in this part of the Aegean Sea (cf. 
also Munedjdjim Basil, iii. 3S4); these conquests 
resulted in Muhammad s great expedition against 
the island of Euboea or Negiopont (in Turkish: 
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Eghribos) in 1468. Soon afterwards the Turks 
retook Lemnos and by the peace concluded with 
Venice in 1479 this island remained definitely a 
possession of the Turks. In this last year the 
island of Tenedos was fortified by the Sultan so 
that the system of defences of the Dardanelles 
was completed. 

In July 1656 the Venetians won a victory over 
the Turkish fleet before the Dardanelles and as 
an immediate result took Tenedos, Samothrace and 
Lemnos. These conquests were such a threat to 
the capital that the grand vizier Mustafa Koprulti 
took energetic measures and sent an army of 4,500 
men under the Kapudan Pasha Topal Muhammad; 
the latter besieged the citadel of Castro for 63 j 
days, after which the Italians capitulated on No- | 
vember 15, 1657. Tenedos was regained from the 
Turks by the same expedition (Na'ima, ii. 578, ! 
585, 633). Finally in 1770 in the Russo-Turkish 
war Count Orloff laid siege to Castro and after 
60 days had obtained its surrender, when the 
Kapudan l’asha Ilusan attacked the Russian fleet 
in the harbour of Mudros (Turkish : Munduros), | 
foiced the Russians to withdraw on October 24, j 
1 7 7° (Wasif, it. 118). 

Turkey lost Lemnos after the Balkan War. By 1 
the peace of Athens (November 14, 1913) it had 
been stipulated that the Powers should delimit 
the frontiers, and the Powers in February 1914 
allotted all the Aegean islands to Greece except 
Tenedos, Imbros and Castellorizo. Turkey, rein- 
forced by a strong public opinion, would not accept 
this decision, but the outbreak of war in 1914 
prevented the negotiations being brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. In the course of the war 
the strategic importance of the island for Tin key 
became manifest; after the failure of the naval at- 
tempt to force the Dardanelles, the Entente powers 
in April 1915 established a naval base in the Gulf 
of Mudros which lies on the south side of the 
island to serve as a base of operations for the 
forces which were to he landed at Gallipoli, to 
force a road to Constantinople. This is how- the 
British admiral's flag-ship in the Gulf of Mudros 
came to be the scene of negotiations which pre- 
ceded the Armistice of Mudios between Turkey 
and the Entente powers on October 30, 1924. 

In the old administrative division of the Turkish 
empire the island formed part of the sandjak of 
Gallipoli which was the sandjak of the Kapudan j 
Pasha; after the reforms of the xixth century | 
I.imni became a sandjak in the Bahr-i Safid | 
WilSyeti including the kidd ' s of I.imni, IJuzdja ; 
Ada (Tenedos) and Imros (Imbros). Castro, a little 1 


von Hammer, G. O.R. 2 , i. 81, 186, 438 sqq., 
494, 534; iii. 457 ; 482; iv. 685; V. Cuinet, 
La Tutquie d'Asie , i. 475 sqq., 480 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

LINGA, a little seaport on the Persian 
Gulf which lies between Laristan [q. v.] and the 
desert. The old port was at Kung, 8 miles east 
of Linga; the Portuguese had a factory there 
where they ruled long after the loss of Hormuz 
(to 1711). In the reign of the Zand dynasty, 
1,000 Dj awasim Arabs (Ban! Dj ashim. Djawashim, 
Kowasim) with their chief Shaikh Salih came from 
Ras al-Khaima ( c Oman) and took Linga from the 
kalantar of the district Diahangiri. In 1887 the 
Persian government took possession of Linga and 
deported to Teheran the last hereditary shaikh 
(Kadib). The present population is very mixed 
(Arabs, Persians, Hindus, Africans). On the shore 
at Linga are wharves for building boats for local 
traffic and the port is fairly busy, but the moun- 
tains which rise from 3,500 — 4,000 feet behind 
I.inga make communication with the hinterland 
difficult (Lar is 45 farsakhs from Linga). 

Bibliography. Cf. article lar; Pelly, 
Report on the Persian Gulf , Trans. Bombay 
Gcegr. Sac., 1863, xvii., p. 32 — 1 12; Pelly, 
A visit to Linga , J.R.G.S., 1864, xxxiv., p. 
251 — 258; [Constable and Stifle], Persian Gulf 
Pilot , 3 rd ed., London 1890; Curzon, Persia, 
ii. 407 — 409. _ (V. Minorsicy) 

LISAN al-DIN. [See I bn al-KhatIb.] 
LISBON, Portuguese Lisboa, a city at the 
mouth of the Tagus, now the capital of 
Portugal, with 435,000 inhabitants; tradition 
ascribes its foundation to Ulysses and it originally 
bore the Phoenician Dame of Olhippo. Under the 
Romans it received the name of Felicitas Julia 
and formed a viunicipium. It was under the rule 
of the Alans from 407, of the Visigoths from 585 
to 715 when it passed into the power of the 
Muslims. 

For the Arabic transcription of the name of 
Lisbon we find the two forms Lishbuna and 
Ushbuna with or without the article (cf. especially, 
David l.opes, Os Arabes uas obras de Alexandre 
I/erculano, Lisbon 1911, p. 58 — 59 and the re- 
ferences there given). The most usual ethnic is 
al-Ushbiini. Lisbon w-as not a large town in the 
Muslim period but it was nevertheless frequently 
descubed by the Arab geographers. Al-Idrisi 
speaks of its ramparts and its castle and of the 
springs of warm water which rose in the centre 
of the town. It is built, he says, opposite the fort 
called al-Ma'dan (Almada), so called from the 


harbour on the west oiast, was always the seat 
of the governor and had the garrison. Cuinet 
gives 27,079 as the total of the population which 
ha.s always been predominantly Greek. Cuinet gi\es 
the Muslims as 2.450. One of the specialities for 
which Lemnos has always been celebrated since 
ancient times is u terra sigillata" (Turkish tin-i 
makhtum'), a kind of earth found near the \illage 
of Kokkino on the south coast (where it has been 
sought to locate the site of the ancient Hephaestia) 
which is credited with medicinal virtues. This bed 
of clay was unearthed once a \ear (August 16) 
to the accompaniment of certain ceremonies at 
which the Greek priest and the Turkish hodja 
both assisted (NVima, ii. 586). 

Bibliography*. Zinkeisea. G.O.R.y 1. 169; 
n. 231, 235 sqq 315; iv. $53 sqq., 943 sqq . ; ; 


gold dust washed up on the bank by the Tagus. 
It is also fiom Lisbon that this geographer fol- 
lowed by several authors makes the legendary 
expedition of the “Adventurers’’ set out (no doubt 
to the Canary Islands; cf. above ii., p. 880, s. v. 
ai.-khaudat). 

Lisbon very early (by 71 1) fell into the hands 
of the Muslims and under the Omaiyad caliphs of 
Cuidota formed a part of the district of Balata, 
along with Santarem and Cintra. The Arab chro- 
niclers recoid several risings there which were 
quickly suppressed. It was however from the Nor- 
mans (Mad/us) that Lisbon suffered most in this 
penod. During their first invasion of al-Andalus 
in 229 (844) it was there that they disembarked 
for the hrst time. According to Ibn c ldari, their 
fleet consisted of 54 galleys and 54 vessels of less 
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importance; the alarm was given to the caliphs 
of Cordova by the governor of Lisbon, Wahb 
Allah b. Hazm. Again during the invasions^ of 
966—971, in the reign of al-Hakam IT, the Nor- 
mans began by ravaging the plains of Lisbon 
after landing at Alcacer do Sal ( Kasr Abi Danis). 
For further details, cf. the article MADJC 5 and the 
literature there quoted. 

After the fall of the Omaiyad caliphate of Spain, 
Lisbon formed part of the independent kingdom 
founded by the Aftasids [q. v.] with Badajoz 
(Batalyaws) as capital. Under the Almoravids, it 
seems to have been taken for a brief period by 
the Christians and retaken at the end of 504 
(1 1 10) by the Emir Sir b. Abi Bakr, at the same 
time as Santarem, Badajoz, Porto and Evora. It was 
only some 40 years afterwards, in 542 (1147) that 
it was finally conquered by Alfonso 1 Henriques 
of Portugal with the help of a hody of Crusaders 
who were on their way to Palestine under Arnold 

van Aerschot. „ , . , , 

Bibliography, al-ldrlsl, Si fat al-Andalus , 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. i 8 3, tr ansl , 
p. 222; Yakut, Mu-djam al-Butdan , s.v. t shbuna 
and Lishbuna; Abu ’ 1 -Fida, Takunm al-Buldan , 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, P- I 7 2 — 1 7 3 » E- 
Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs an Maghreb 
Algiers 1924, index; Ibn c Idan, al-Bayan al- 
mughrib, vol. iii., ed. Levi-Proven ? al, Pans 1927, 
ind^. (E. LLvi-Proyenqai.) 

LITHAM (A.) (sometimes also pronounced 
lifam). the mouth-veil, is a piece of material 
with which the Beduins concealed the lower part 
of the face, the mouth and sometimes also^ part 
of the nose (see the commentary on Hariri, ed. 
de Sacy, Paris 1821, p. 374 , a> u served the 
practical purpose of protecting the organs of re- 
spiration from heat and cold as well as against the 
penetration of dust (cf. Dhu ’1-Rumma, N . 5 , 43 , 
also N«. 39, 24, and 73 , 16; and the commentaries 
on MutanabbI, p. 464, 27 and Hariri, p. 374 , v- 
It also made the face more or less unrecognisable 
and thus formed a protection against the avengei 
of blood (Goldziher, Z.D.M.G . , xli. xoi). The 
litham was therefore also sometimes worn as a 
deliberate disguise by people who did not usually 
wear it; thus in the tool Nights (ed. Macnaghten, 
i. 878) it is worn by a princess, who disguises 
herself as a man, and (ibid., ii. 59 ) by a woman 
for similar reasons. A denominative verb has been 
formed from litham, the fifth form of which in 
particular means “to put on the litham^ (e. g. 
Aghani, viii. 102, 20; xxi. 55 , 19! Aghani, ed. 
Kosegarten, p. 1 21 , 13! Wright, Opuscula arabtca, 
p. Ill, 5 ; Hariri, Makdmat 2 , ii. 433 , = 0 , while the 
eighth form in the meaning “to put on something 
as litham” is generally used only metaphorically 
(see below) Taltjuma usually means a woman s 
veil (Cherbonneau in J. A., 1849, i. 64), but ,a ' 
thimal al-baydd is also found as the distinctive 
dress of a particular office under the Fatinuds . 
their chief kadis wore it along with the turban 
and tail a sun (de Sacy, Chiest., ii. 9 2 )- In gen era 
however, the litham does not seem to have been 
worn by town-dwellers. 

The litham has no considerable importance for 
Islam from the purely religious point of cieu, 
it is forbidden along with certain other garments 
for the mull / im (Bukhari, i. 39 °, below). 

The custom of wearing a litham was generally 
disseminated among the Sankara tiibes [q- v *J in 


N. W. Africa, who are therefore described as 
litham- wearers, mula thth imun or aivlnd al-muta- 
laththima ; as the Almoravids originated in one of 
their clans, the Lamtuna, the litham thus came to 
have a certain political significance. The custom 
of wearing a litham (below the nikab, see BakrI, 
p. I7cri was found in other parts of Africa also, 
e. g. in Kanern (MakrizI, i. 193, 33 ■??•) and still 
prevails among the Tuareg, lhese Africans re- 
tained their veils even on journeys into the eastern 
lands of Islam, where it was not the fashion, 
while their women went unveiled. A tradition of 
late invention explains these remarkable customs 
by a story that on one occasion during an attack 
on a village where there weie many women but 
only a few men, the men put on veils and the 
women took up arms to deceive the enemy as to 
their real numbers (Goldziher in Z. D. M. G-, xli. 
101); another story has it that after the fall of 
the Omaiyads, 200 Omaiyads escaped to Africa 
disguised as women and that the wearers of the 
litham are descended from them (\\ iistenfeld, L er 
Tod des Husejn, p. viii ). According to BakrI 
(.ext, p. 170 = transl., p. 321), they never took 
off the litham and if one of them fell m a battle 
and lost the litham, not even his friends could 
recognise him till the litham was put on him 
again; they also called other men who did not 
wear the litjiam “fly-mouthed”. The Almohads, 
particularly Ibn Tumart, opposed the veiling prac- 
tised by the Almoravids. They continuously in- 
sisted that it was forbidden for men to imitate 
the dress of women, but they did not succeed 
in abolishing the custom of wearing the litham 
(Goldziher in Z.D.M.G., xli. 102). Among further 
passages, where the term mulaththim occurs in 
this sense may be mentioned ‘Abdallatif, ed. de 
Sacy, p. 483, note 48 O’hh other references); 
Flei-cher, Kleine Schrifttn , ii. 243 (discusses several 
passages); Maiquait, Die Bemnsammlung, Index, 
s. v Litamtragir. 

The "word litham and its derivatives was very 
much used in figurative language, especially by 
poets. From expressions like “to kiss the lips of 
the beloved one, which are under their it&arn 
(Dozy, Vetements, p. 400; cf. ma tahta l-htjuimain 
= the face in MutanabbI, p. 464, *7) develops the 
meaning of l-th-m “to kiss'’ ('Omar 1 b. Abi Rabi a, 
ed. Schwarz, p. 6, 207! Ibn al-Fand, Buian 

Marseille 1853, P- i 2 5 , >■ 5 bel °^ . 

especially talathama = “to kiss one another 
mlltham, the place which is kissed 
Dozy, Supplement). A gild is given a htfam woven 
out of her own hair (1001 Mights, Breslau edu.on, 
fi 52, 2); the camel has a litham of foam around 
its mouth (Dhu T-Rutnma, p. 7 ®, 17); the . 

«>•*»“ •«««-«-* “ of 'Se 3 , «»d 

it said in Hamasa, 1. 702, 17 • ' 

the wine-jar has a i.e a piece of doth ov^er 

Us mouth (malthum-, MuJaddaliyM e . L all, N ^ 
,24 7 - cf. also Akhtal, ed. Nilham, P . 85, 2 and 

c \lkama, ed. Socin, ii 43 - on 1 e . 5UD 

darkened by clouds of dust and is thus given, as 
it were, a mouth-veil (iltathama. Mutanabbh p. 
' (. , he day (nahat) defied us litham 

bkscription of dawn in Ibn « 5 1 >, ed Gol.us, 
p 64, s from below; cf. the commentary on 
Hariri, hakamat, P . 240, .o'- kashafa (l-subh) a l- 
%ama; many titles of books also ^ begin with 
jysh f al-I.itham, cf. Biockelmann, U.A.L., 11. f- 59 j, 
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the litham is to be taken from the walls of buildings, 

i. e. they are to be exposed ( c lmad al-Dln, ed. 
Landberg, p. 65, 12); to doff the litham of one’s 
origin = to confess it freely (Hariri, Makamat 2 , 

ii. 426, 3 ); the archangel Israfll has one of his 
four wings veiled like a vast mouth- veil ( iltathama ) 
from heaven down to the seventh earth (Kazwlnl, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 56, below); a voice may be 
hidden, malthum (Tarafa, ed. Ahlwardt, N°. 5 > 
26 = Bairut ed., 1886, p. 10); a further meta- 
phor is found in Ibn al-Farid in de Sacy, Chrest ., 

iii. 55, verse 25. 

Bibliography. I owe most of the individual 
quotations above to Prof. A. Fischer and F. 
Krenkow. In general, cf. Dozy, Vetements , p. 
399 sq. and Supplement , ii. 516; on the veils 
of Muslim women, in general, cf. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Twee populaire dival ingen verbeterd , 
Verspr. Geschr ., i. 295 sqq. 

(W. Bjorkman) 

LIWA 3 (a. “dag”, from laioa to “enrol”) means 
in Turkish official terminology an administra- 
tive area, several of which form a wilayet 
“province'’ and one is in turn divided into kaza 
“districts”. It corresponds pretty much to the 
departement in France. It is synonymous with 
sand/ah (t. “flag”) and is used alongside of it. 
The InvTi is governed by a mutasarnf , whence 
a third synonym mutasarrif-lik. The institution 
of the liwa* goes back to the early days of the 
Ottoman empiie but it was under Mahmud II in 
1834 that the piesent administrative organisation 
came into being. 

Bibliography'. I’bicini, Lett res stir la 
Turquie a , Paris 1853, i. 44, 50. 

(Cl. Huart) 

LI WAN (a., for al-iivdn ; Dozy, Supplement , 
ii. 563) in eastern houses is a hall, enclosed by 
walls on thiee sides and open through an arch 
on the fourth; it is raised two or three steps and 
forms the focus of the house, all the rooms of 
which open on to this atrium , which is ornamented 
with plants and trees. This is a type borrowed 
from the Sasanian palaces, of which a specimen 
has survived to the S. E. of Baghdad, in the ruin 
called Tak-i-hisra , “vault of Chosroes”, or Izvdn- 
kis/ ii, “hall of audience”. It corresponds to the 
talar of the modern Persians. It is open on the 
north side to get the cool air. 

/> i b l i e g r a p h y \ A. von Kiemer, Topo - 
g rap hie von Damascus , Denkschr. Ak. IVien , 
1854, vol. v., p. 19; Lane. Modern Egyptians , 
London 1837, i. 78, 20; ii. 45. 

(Ci. IIuart) 

LODI, the name of a clan of the Ghil- 
zai tribe of Afghanistan. A family of this tribe 
was established in Multan before India was invaded 
by Mahmud of (lhazni, for that district was ruled, 
in 1005, by Abu 'l-Fath Dawud, grandson of Shaikh 
Hamid Lodi who had established himself there, 
but the importance of the tribe dates from the 
reign of Firuz Tughluk when some of its members 
entered India for purposes of trade, but soon oc- 
cupied themselves with politics. Dawlat Khan Lodi 
competed with Khidr Khan [q. v.] for the throne 
on the extinction of the Tughluk d> nasty. Malik 
Fahram Lodi took service under Malik Mardan 
Dawlat, governor of Multan, and his eldest son, 
Sultan Shah, served Khidr Khan at Multan. After 
,he _ battle on Nov. 12, 1405. in which Khidr 
Khan defeated and slew Mallu (Ikb.Il Khan'. SuIu’d 


Shah received the title of Islam Khan and the 
fief of Sirhind, where he settled with his four 
brothers and assembled a body of 12,000 horse, 
mostly of his own tiibe. His next brother, Kala, 
had a son named Buhlul (usually called “Bahlol” 
in India), whom Islam Khan adopted, to the ex- 
clusion of his own son, Kutb Khan, and married 
to his daughter. Kutb Khan (led to Dihli and 
entered the service of Muhammad Shah the Saiyid, 
to whom he described his relations as a danger 
to the state. Muhammad sent a force against them 
and they were defeated and fled to the hills, but 
almost immediately returned, recovered their pos- 
sessions, and defeated the minister, Hisam Khan, 
near Sadhawra. In 1442 Dihli was threatened by 
Mahmud Khaldjl II, of Malwa, and Muhammad 
Shah appealed to Buhlul, who demanded, as the 
price of his assistance, the execution of his enemy, 
Hisam Khan and the appointment of Hamid Khan 
as minister. The feeble king complied, and Buhlul 
marched to Dihli with his contingent and took 
command of the army. The battle with the army 
of Mahva was indecisive, but Mahmud was recalled 
by the news of a riot in his capital and Buhlul 
was hailed as the saviour of the kingdom, and 
received the title of Khan Khanan and the govern- 
ment of the I’andjab. He shortly afterwards picked 
a quarrel with Muhammad and besieged him in 
Dihli, but retired to Sirhind without capturing 
the city. In 1443 — 1444, Muhammad died, and 
was succeeded by his son ‘Alam Shah, a feeble 
monarch who, after a brief and troubled reign in 
Dihli, retired to Budaon, which he made his place 
of residence. Buhlul then marched to Dihli and 
c Alam Shah abdicated in his favour. Buhlul ascended 
the throne on April 19, 1451, and reigned for 
thirty-eight years. He was succeeded, on July 17, 
1489, by his son Sikandar, who reigned until 
November 21, 1517, when he died and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ibrahim, who was defeated and 
slain by Babur on the field of Panlpat on April 
22, 1526. 

Bibliography-. Nizam al-Dln Ahmad, 
‘Tabaka t-i Akbari ; Kh w afi Khan. ATuntakhab a l* 
Tawdrikh, ed. and translation by G. S. A. Ranking, 
all in Bib. Ind., series of the A.S.B . ; Muham- 
mad Kasim Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi , Bombay 
i8 32 - (T. W. Haig) 

LOJA (a., Lazosha), a little town in And a- 
lusia, 35 miles S.W. of Granada, on the left 
bank of the Gemil at the foot of an imposing 
limestone mountain, Periquetes. It has now rather 
less than 20,000 inhabitants but seems to have 
been more important in the Arab period. It was 
the_ birthplace of the famous Ibn al-Khatib 
Lisan al-Dln [q. v.] who wrote an enthusiastic 
description of it. One can still see there the ruins 
of the Jusn which commanded the town in the 
Arab period. It was repopulated in 280 (893) in 
the reign of the caliph : Abd Allah b. Muhammad, 
i his key of Granada” was besieged in 1488 by 
the Catholic Kings who took it after a month’s 
siege with the help of a body of English archers. 
b 1 b liograp hy : Yakut, MtCdjam al-Buldan, 
vii., p. 343; F. Simonet, Descripdon del reino 
de Granada, Granada 1872, p. 95 96. 

T ni.nnr. , ( E - L£yi-ProVENCAL) 

LOMBOK (usually called by the natives Tan ah 
Nasals) the second in order of the Little 
bund a Islands lying east of Java; the Strait of 
i.ombok separates it from Bali, the Strait of Alas 
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from Sumbawa. A not very broad, rather flat, strip 
runs from east to west approximately through the 
centre of the island, which is in part extremely 
fertile and is shut in by hills on the north and 
south. In the north is the volcano of Rindjani 
revered as holy by a large section of the popu- 
lation. The island is one of the richest parts of 
the Archipelago; the main industries are agriculture 
and cattle-rearing, the first being on a particularly 
high level. A quantity of the rice which is in part 
grown on fields excellently irrigated is exported. 

Even if we exclude the foreign traders settled 
on the coast towns (especially Buginese, Arabs 
and Chinese) the population is not homogeneous 
but consists of two groups which are sharply 
distinguished territorially also; the smaller western 
part is inhabited by Balinese, the centre and 
the east by the much more numerous Sasak. 
The inhabitants of the western part are descen- 
dants of the Balinese, who came as conquerors 
to Lombok in the xviith and xviiith centuries and 
gradually extended their power over the whole 
island ; they intermarried very little with the 
native population, so that they do not differ very 
much from the people of their original home; 
their language is Balinese, and they profess the 
peculiar form of Hinduism and Buddhism which 
is found in their mother island, with a few ex- 
ceptions (they have for example adopted a dewa- 
slam into their pantheon and the sacrifices to 
this Muslim god must not include pork). 

The S a s a k are the true aborigines of the 
island; they are quiet and industrious; in their 
physical features they most closely resemble the 
Sumbawanese and their language (not yet fully 
studied) shows a similarity in certain points with 
the Sumbawanese. They have all adopted Islam 
except for the little group of the Bodha, who 
have remained pagans; they live quite apart from 
the rest of the island, especially in the northern 
districts of Tan.ljung and Bajan and on the south 
coast and engage in agriculture of a primitive 
type. They claim to be the descendants of Balinese 
who immigrated hither in ancient times before 
the great invasion ; there is however no ground 
for this assertion; physically and linguistically they 
are in no respect different fiom the Sasak around 
them and the name Bodha is also found in other 
parts of the East Indian Archipelago as an ex- 
pression used by Muhammadans to indicate groups 
of people who have remained pagaD. 

Of the earlier history of the island we only 
know that in the xivffi century, it was a possession 
of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit; we have 
no really reliable information as to how and when 
it became converted to Islam. Islam probably 
came to Lombok from Eastern Java at the time 
of the decline of the Empire of Madjapahit. 
Evidence of a considerable Javanese influence can 
still be traced, and according to a chronicle in 
the Javanese language found in Lombok, it was 
Pangeran Prapen, the son of Raden Paku (Sunan 
Giri) who converted Lombok by force to Islam. 

The Sasak are of course no more oithodox 
Muslims than any other people in the East Indian 
Archipelago, but Islam has so far influenced them 
that we may see in it the reason why, in spite of 
the long Balinese dominion, there has been no 
assimilation between Balinese and Sasak. They 
are divided into two groups or sects: Waktu 
lima and Waktu t i g a (t e 1 u). The former, who 


live mainly in the plain of Central Lombok are 
the Orthodox among the Lombok Muslims; their 
name shows that (in theory at least) they observe 
the obligations prescribed by Islam of performing 
5 (= lima) salat' s a day. In keeping with this, 
the name of the Waktu tiga (who live mainly in 
the mountains) would mean that they are of the 
opinion that three (tiga^ tela = 3) prayers a day 
are sufficient. This is however an improbable ex- 
planation. Many are of the opinion that the name 
is to be explained by the fact that the Waktu 
tiga only know of thiee times of prayer, namely 
the salat on Friday (or at biith), at death, and 
at the end of the month of fasting; others say 
that the full name is waktu-telu-daiu, which is 
said to be an expression indicating the old paganism 
(the religion of the time of the three kings, namely 
the kings of Selaparang, Sakra and Pedjanggi). 
There is no certainty on the point however. In 
any case the Waktu tiga are regarded, and not 
without reason, by their countrymen the Waktu 
lima as half heathens. Theie are few mosques 
in their country; they leave the performances of 
practically all leligious observances to their re- 
ligious leaders ( kjahi ) and they do not observe 
the ordinances regarding the eatiDg of pork, fasting 
or pilgrimage to Mecca. They only observe Muslim 
principal festivals and their mairiage ceremony 
also shows that they wish to be regarded as Muslims. 
At the same time pagan sacrifices and pilgrimages 
(which however can also be found among the 
Waktu lima) play a prominent part in their life. 
In their villages, there is always in addition to 
the Muhammadan kjahi a femangku , i. e. one 
who acts as an intermediary at the worship of 
all kinds of spiiitual powers fiom the world of 
animism. It is particularly among the Waktu tiga 
that we find the custom that the village headman 
keeps two coarse pieces of cloth woven out of 
different coloured threads (the one “male'’ and 
the other “female”) to which offerings are made 
in cases of illness etc.; every household makes a 
copy on the pattern of these pieces of cloth, 
which are also heated with reverence. 

Practically nothing is known of the early period 
after the conversion of Lombok to Islam; the 
island was divided into little principalities often 
at war with one another; the eastern pait was 
under the influence of Macassar and Sumbawa, 
the western under the influence of Bali. In 1674 
the Dutch East India Company concluded its first 
treaty with the piinces of Lombok. Soon afterwards 
in 1692 took place the first serious Balinese in- 
vasion and about 1740 the king of Karangasem 
succeeded in bringing the whole island under his 
sway. Four small Balinese kingdoms thus arose 
on Lombok which were frequently at war with 
one another until in 1838 the king of Mataram 
overthrew his opponents and ruled over the whole 
of Lombok. Down to 1849 he regarded himself 
as a vassal of the King of Karangasem on Bali; 
he then placed himself under the suzerainty of 
the government of the Dutch East Indies. The 
Sasak repeatedly rebelled against their Balinese 
rulers until finally in 1894 the Dutch intervened 
with the result that they conquered Mataram ; 
since 1895 Lombok has been directly under Dutch 
rule and administered jointly with Bali. 

Bibliography. A complete bibliography 

for Lombok to the end of 1919 is given in C. 

Lekkerkerker, Bali en Lombok , Rijswijk 1920. 
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Since then have been published: J. C. van Eerde, 
De volksttaam Bodha in Nederlandsch-Indie , in 
Tijdschrift van kct Kon. Ned . Aardrijksktindtg 
Genootschap , 1922, series 2, vol. xxxix , p. 109; 
A. \V. L. Vogelesang, henige aanteekeningen be- 
treffende de Sasaks op Lombok , in Koloniaal 
Tijdschrift , May 1922; do., Sasaksche spreek - 
zvoorden e n zegswijzen , ibid.^ 1922, p. 586; do, 
Gegevens betreffende het tandenvijlen bij de Sasaks, 
ibid., 1923, p. 54; C. Lekkerkerker, De tegen- 
woordige economische toes t and van het gezuest 
Bali en Lombok , ibid., 1923, p. 1 5 3 » A. W. L. 
Vogelesang, IVaktoe teloe-verhalen , ibid., 1923, 
p. 417; C. Lekkerkerker, Het voorspel der ves- 
tiging van de Nederl. macht op Bali en Lombok , 
in B. T. V. L., 1923, vol. 79, p. 198; H. T. 
Damste, Heilige weefsels op Lombok , in T. B. 
G.K. IV., 1923, vol. 63, p. 176; P. de Roo 
de la Faille, Javaansch grondenrecht in het 
lie hi van Lomboksche toestanden, in B.T. L.V., 

1925, vol. 81, p. 552; J. C. C. Haar, De 
heilige zveefsels van de „ IVaktoe - Teloe ” op Oost - 
I^ombok, in T.B.G.K.W., 1925, vol. 65, p. 38; 
C. Lekkerkerker, Bali 1800-1814 , in B.T.L.V. , 

1926. vol. 82, p. 315; B. M. Goslings, Een 

y,na~va-sanga" van Lombok , in Gedenkschrift uit- 
gegeven ter gelegenheid van het 75farig bestaan 
van het Kon. Instituut voor de taal -, land- en 
volkenkunde van Ned, Indie, The Hague 1926, 
p. 200. (\V. H. Rassers) 

LORCA (a., Luraka), a town in Eastern 

Spain between Granada and Murcia, with 26,700 
inhabitants. It is the ancient Iluro or Heliocroca 
of the Romans. In the Muslim period it formed 
part of the kuta of Tudmir [q. v.] and was famous 
for the richness of its soil and subsoil and for its 
strategic position. Its hisn was one of the most 
substantial in Andalusia. It is 1,200 feet above 
sea-level on the southern slope of the Sierra del 
Cano, and dominates the course of the river 
Guadalesitin. Under Arab rule it usually shared 
the fortunes of Murcia and became Christian again 
in 1266. 

Bibliography, al-ldrisl, St fat al-Andalns, 
text, p. 196, transl., p. 239; Yakut, Mu'djam al- 
Bulddn, vii , p. 342; E Levi-PiuvenQ.il, Docu- 
ments inedits d'histoire a l mo ha le, Paii> 1927, 
Index; E. Tormo, Lczante, Guias-Calpe, Madrid, 
p. 387 sqj. (E. L£.vi-Froven\al) 

LUBNAN (Lebanon). The Arabs have a some- 
what confused, almost mysterious idea of Lebanon. 
Here they place the sojourn of the Abdal [q.v.]. 
They do not distinguish it from the Anti-Lebanon 
for which they have no special name. “Djabal Sanlr” 
means to the Arabs the section of Anti-Lebanon 
to the north of the \alley of the Barada [q.v.]. 
The massif of Hernnm has been known since the 
time of Ilassan b Thabit as Djabal al- Thaldj : it 
is the Dj abal al-Shcikh of modern wi iters. Nor 
are the Arab geographers agreed about the northern 
boundary of Lebanon. Some include al-Lukkam 
(Amanus) in it. This confu^nm has been facilitated 
by the vague popular appellation Djabal. which 
has been applied from the Middle Ages to the 
pie^ent day to the range paiallel to the Mediter- 
ranean running through Syria from the mouth ot 
the Orontes to Galilee; from this comes the name 
Ahl a l- Djabal, Djabaliyun . u mountaineer$‘\ ap- 
plied by the Muslim chroniclers to the Xusairis 
Mutawilis, Druses etc. A haditn tells us* that 
stone from Lebanon was u>ed in buildmg the 


Ka c ba. This tradition perhaps explains why the 
Arab geographers see in Lebanon the continuation 
of the long arete which separates the Hidjaz from 
Nadjd and Syria and Anatolia to the Black Sea. 
The southern frontier of Lebanon is usually made 
to coincide with the lower valley of the Laitani, 
the modern Kasimlya. Current usage, conforming 
to local tradition, makes the Lebanon lie between 
this river and the Nahr al-Kablr (the ancient 
Eleutherus) on the north. This is the region which 
our historical survey will cover. The backward 
and the scattered population of the Anti-Lebanon 
has always gravitated in the orbit of the towns 
of Eastern Syria, while Lebanon with its towns 
opening to the sea and its flanks watered by the 
abundant rains yielded by the moisture from the 
sea, which it gives to the rest of Syria by its 
rivers, is in economic and political dependence 
on the centres of the ancient Phoenician country. 

Lebanon is rarely mentioned by the pre-Muham- 
madan poets; for example by Nabigha Uhubyanl, 
whose patrons were phylarchs of Ghassan. The 
name becomes more familiar to their Muslim suc- 
cessors, e. g. Abu Dahbal al-Djumahl, Nabi gh a 
al-Shaibani and c Abd al-Rahman b. Hassan, from 
their attendance at the Omaiyad court. Its territory, 
covered with forests, of mediocre fertility, difficult 
of access, cut up by deep valleys and torrentuous 
rivers, from the Arab conquest has offered a place 
of refuge to several small nationalities, increased 
from time to time by the influx of all the op- 
pressed and persecuted. 

The semi-independence which it has never ceased 
to enjoy has favoured its evolution on individualist 
lines and the local development of its communities, 
formed at the expense of orthodox Islam i. e. the 
Mutawwalis, the Druses and the Nusairis [q. v.], 
not to speak of the Christian sects, Malkites, 
Jacobites and Maronites; these last are nowhere 
mentioned by name by the Arab writers, when 
dealing with Lebanon. The degree of autonomy 
won by these groups, religious in their origin 
but finally strictly national, enables us to follow 
the fluctuations of Arab penetration and Muslim 
power in Syria. 

Each sect, often each district, lived under the 
rule of petty native dynasties, supposed to be 
founded by suzerains in Damascus, Baghdad or 
Cairo. They received grants of investiture and 
were in return liable to certain obligations and 
military service, when the actual authority was 
able to force them to it. With a remarkable 
agility, the feudal chiefs of the Lebanon practised 
the art of manoeuvring thiough all the turmoils 
that saw successively installed in the east the rule 
of the caliphates, Saldjuk Sultanate, Aiyubids, 
Franks. Mamluks and Turkish pashas. 

Not realising its strategic importance, the 
Omaiyads and c Abbasids did not think of occupying 
Lebanon, still thinly populated except in * the 
districts on the coast; they were less far-seeing 
than the Crusaders, w'ho built massive fortresses 
on the frontier of the “Mountain” : Husn al-Akrad 
[q. v.] and Jiaklf Arnun. This negligence enabled the 
Djuradjima [q. v.] to enter Lebanon. The establish- 
ment of the Maronites in the upper regions of 
northern Lebanon must have coincided with the 
coming of these Anatolian invaders and have 
facilitated the organisation of this Christian group, 
which was destined to play a preponderating part 
in the Mountain. At the end of the ninth century, 
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Arabs of Tanukh. coming from the region of 
Aleppo carved out for themselves in southern 
Lebanon a principality, that of the “emirs of al- 
Gharb” in the middle of peoples, partly Arabicised 
and influenced by Shi'a teaching. The development 
of this emirate was arrested in the eleventh cen- ; 
tury by the creation of the Frankish dukedoms of 
Sayate (Saida) and Barut (Bairut). The lordships j 
of Gibelet (Djubail), Batron (Batrun) and the county 
of Tripoli depended for support on the Christians 1 
of northern Lebanon. i 

After the expulsion of the Franks, the Mamluks | 
of Egypt entrusted the defence of Bairut to the ■ 
Tanukhids. In the xiii‘ 1 ' and xiv th centuries, the 
rising against the Mamluks followed by the exter- 
mination of the Mutawwall and Druse rebels of j 
Central Lebanon made it easier for the Maronites i 
to occupy the lands south of the Nahr Ibrahim 
(Adonis). In the beginning of the xvi th century 
the Tanukhids joined the Ottomans who were 
conquering Syria. Weakened by internal dissensions ■ 
they had soon to yield place to the Banu Ma'o ■ 
of whom Fakhr al-Din [q. v.] was the most note- j 
worthy representative. In 1696 on the death of 1 
the last of the Ma'nids, their political inheritance i 
passed to their relatives, the Banu Shihab who 
came originally from the Wadi ’ 1 -Taim, on the 
western slopes of Hermon. 

The fall of Fakhr al-Din had opened Lebanon 
to Turkish intrigues. They were not long in under- ; 
mining the authority of the Sljihabids, constantly 
struggling with the insubordination and encroach- ! 
ments of the Druse feudal chiefs. In the interests 
of agriculture the Ma c nids had encouraged the im- | 
migration of Christians from the north into southern 
Lebanon. This policy was intensified by the Shi- 
habids who were on good terms with the Maronites. 
The most famous of these amirs was Bashir [q.v.] 
a Christian by birth (b. 1767). Resuming the 
scheme of the Ma'nid Fakhr al-Din, he worked 
for half a century in forming a great state of 
Lebanon. Deposed in 1840 he died in exile. 
Direct Turkish rule in Lebanon (1840- — 1860) per- 
petuated anarchy and insecurity there and fighting 
between the Maronites and Druses. This ended 
in the massacre of Christians by the Druses and 
the landing of French forces to restore order. 
An international commission was appointed to 
elaborate a “Reglement Organique”, the charter of 
a new autonomy for Lebanon, under the control 
of Europe. At the head of it was a Catholic ! 
governor-general, appointed for five years with 
the approval of the Powers in whom was central- 
ised all the executive power. As a counterpoise to ; 
this authority, an administrative council was elected 
in such a way as to secure representation to the 1 
various communities. From this “Reglement Or- 
ganique” arose modern Lebanon which owes to 
it fifty years of prosperity and peace such as it 
had never before known. 

The Great War upset everything. Turkish forces ! 
occupied the Mountain and a Turkish governor 
was appointed; famine and disease soon decimated 
the population. On April 25, 1920, the conference 
at San Remo entrusted to France the mandate 
for Syria and Lebanon. On Sept. I of the same 
year, at Bairut, General Gouraud, High Commis- 
sioner of the French Republic, solemnly proclaimed 
the creation of the “Etat du Grand Liban'’ with 
Bairut as its capital. In addition to the “Autonom- 
ous Lebanon” created in i860, this new state in- 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


eluded the districts of Tripoli, Saida and Tyre. 
It stretches from the Nahr al-Kablr in the north 
to the borders of Palestine and is bounded on the 
east by the chain of the Anti-Lebanon. Grand 
Liban is governed separately from the “Con- 
federation Syrienne”, with which it reserves the 
right to conclude agreements. It is administered 
by a French official until a native governor is 
appointed. A representative council of 30 members 
elected by vote discuss matters of general interest 
and the budget. 

According to the last census (1921 — 1922) the 
population is 629,000. The Christians number 
330,000 of different sects of whom 200,000 are Ma 
ronites; 275,000 Muslims (125,000 Sunnis, 105,000 
Mutawwalls or Shi Is, 43,000 Druses etc.); 3,500 
Jews: 20,000 foreigners. 

Bibliography : Very detailed in II. 
Lammens, La Syrie, precis historique , Bairut 
1921, vol. 2; Salih b. Yahya, Ta’rihh Bairut , 
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516, 675; ii. no, 154, 27 6, 473, 540, 588, 
829, 885; iii. 170, 353, 399, 637; iv. 31, 261, 
347, 364, 540; Hamdani, Djcizirat at- Arab , 
ed. D. H. Muller, p. 126; Tannus al-Shidyak, 
Kitab Akhbar al-A c yan fit Dj abal Lubnan ; H. 
Lammens, Frere Gryphon et le Liban an /jeme 
siecle , Revue de V Orient chrltien , 1899; do., 
Les Aoisairis dans le Liban, ibid., 1902; do., 
La description du Liban d'apres Idrisi , M.F.O.B., 
i. 242 — 250; do., Topographic franque du Liban\ 
notes et essais d' identification, M.F.O.B. , i. 250- 
271 ; do , Tasrih al-Absar fii-ma yahtaivl Lubnan 
min al-Athar , vol. 2; Ristelhueber, Les traditions 
frangaises au Liban ; Muhibbl, Khulasat al-Athcir 
fit A c yan al-Karn a l- had l c ashar , vol. 4; Amir 
Haidar Shihab, Tcirikh ; Wustenfeld, Fachreddin 
der Druzenfiirst ; d’Arvieux, Me moires, vol. 6; 
Rabbath-Tournebize, Documents inedits pour 
servir a Fhistoire du christianisme at Orient, 
vol. 2; von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum 
Persischen Golfi, i. 153 sqq.\ Jouplain (pseudo- 
nyme of Nudjaim), La question du Liban. — For 
the Bibliography, principally from the xvii lh cen- 
tury : P. Masson, Elemetits d'une bibliographie 
firangaise de la Syrie, in Congr'es firangais de 
la Syrie, 1919; V. Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Pa- 
lestine, full of inaccurates. (H. Lammens) 
LUDD, a town in Palestine, S.E. of Yafa, 
is mentioned in the Old Testament (only in the 
later books: Chr. ii. 33; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 35; 

I Chr. viii. 12) under the name of Lod, in the 
Greek period as I> y d d a ; the Greek name of 
Dio spoils given in the Roman period did not 
drive out the old name, the preservation of which 
was helped by Acts, ix. 32 for example. It was 
an important place in the eaily centuries of the 
Christian era; the capital of a toparchy; it had 
a rabbinical school and was the see of a bishop 
at quite an early date. It was particularly famous 
for the alleged tomb of St. George above which 
a church was built. It was conquered with several 
other towns in Palestine by c Amr b. al- c AsI and 
at a later date was the temporary capital of 
Sulaiman whom his brother, the Caliph Walid 
(705 — 715), had appointed governor of Filastln, 
until he rebuilt Ramla, after which Lydda began 
to decline. In the tenth century, Mukaddasi men- 
tions the splendid chuicli of St. George and the 
Muslim legend connected with that of the dragon- 
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slay ci. accuiding to which Christ will one day- 
slay Antichrist at the door of this cluuch. After 
the church had been destroyed by the Fatimid | 
Caliph Hakim (996-1020) and rebuilt once moie, 
it was destroyed in 1099 by the Muslims on the 
approach of the Crusaders, so that the victois 
only found the splendid tomb when they arrived. 
Under Christian rule Lydda again became the see 
of a bishop and a new church was built im- 
mediately adjoining the ruins of the old one but 
was destroyed by Saladin. The town never re- 
covered from its complete destruction by the 
Mongols in 1271. A mosque was erected on the 
site of the earlier church while the ruins of the 
chinch of the Crusadeis were handed over to the 
Greeks who restored them in modern times. 

Bibliography. P. Thomsen, Leca saticla , 
p. 56; Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 138, 143; ; 
Tabari. Annates, i. 2406 sq. ; Ibn al-Athir, A a- ; 
mil , ed. Toinberg, li. 388, 39 °! x “- 47 > 5^71 
B.G.A. , ed. de Goeje, ii. 159, 176; vi. 79 ; j 
vii. 328; Yakut, Mil djam , ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 

S i S ; iv. 354; Robinson, Paliislina, ii. 263.077.; ; 
Palest mi Explot ation Fund , Memoirs , ii. 252, 
267; Guiiiin, jfudee, i. 3221-7.; C. Mauss, Ktiue 
archeologique. series 3, vol. 19, p. 223 sqq. 

(F. Buhl) 1 

LUDHIANA, is the name of a district 
and town in the Djalandliar Division of the 
l’andjab province of British India. The tract is 
an alluvial plain bounded on the north by the 
liver Futlej and Uaversed by the old bed of that 
stream; the area is 1,455 square miles. There is 
some irrigation from the Sirhind Canal. 1 he early 
history is obscure ; Sunet is a site where ancient 
coins are found peculiar to the place. The tract 
is prominent in the annals of the Sikhs. In the 
year 1S09 I.udhiana town became the British 
frontier cantonment, and the district assumed al- 
most its present limits at the conclusion of the 
fust Sikh War in 1846. The population of the 
district in 1921 was 567,622, of whom 30 percent 
were Djat Sikhs, fine men and excellent faimers. 
Citidjars, Arains and Muhammadan Radjputs come 
next in numbers. 

The town of I.udhiana stands on the Grand 
Trunk Road close to the Burlianullali; it is an 
impoitant junction on the North Western Railway. 
The founders were I.odi Pathans from whom it 
took its name. After the first Afghan Wat the 
exiled family of Shah Shudja' domiciled here. The 
population in 1 92 1 was 51,880. I.udhiana is a 
busy market town famous for the manufacture of 
shawls and turbans, of furniture and woodwork, 
and for wool and silk dyeing. Military contractors 
supply uniforms and accessories to the Indian Army. 
The principal women's hospital of the Piovinee is 
here, founded by the American Piesbyterian Mission, 
which has its chief stat.on in I.udhiana 

Biblio gt aphy. Pun /at Distmt Gazette. 

Lahoie 1907, vol xv., A. 

(R. B. Whitehead) 

LUHAIYA, a harbour at the southern 
end of t li e Gulf of Dj a z a n on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea. The little, now unimportant, 
town lies on what was once an l-Iand but has 
become joined to the mainland in comparatively 
lecent geological times and is separated fiom it 
at high tide, while the haibour is dry at low 
tide. The town in Niebuhr's time had no wall 
around it. but there weie ten or twelve towels 


on the land side at intervals of 250 paces with 
entrances at a height above the ground reached 
by a ladder. The towers were armed with a few 
cannons. When Ehrenberg visited Luhaiya in 1825 
the town was enclosed by walls. At the present 
day there rises behind the town a fort built by 
the Turks with one or two modern guns. The 
houses of the town arc for the most part wretched 
little straw' huts, such as are usual in Tihama ; 
only a few are built of stone. The harbour of 
Luhaiya is hardly worth the name, as the an- 
chorage is bad and the entrance is made difficult 
by sunken reefs. Even quite small ships have 
therefore to auchor far from the town and at 
low water even small boats cannot reach the 
shore if loaded. The drinking-water is brackish 
and dear. The coast around Luhaiya is dry and 
sterile. The main industry of the population, who 
are mainly Arabs, but include a few banians was 
and still is fishing and trading. Luhaiya owes its 
importance mainly to the trade in coffee, which 
is brought down fiom the highlands, stoied, shelled 
and sold. Near the town there are also a few 
coffee plantations, the produce of which is highly 
esteemed and used to be reserved for the Sultan 
of Turkey. There was and still is a busy trade 
with Djidda, Hodeida and ‘Aden, mainly conducted 
by Arab sailing-ships. The principal article of 
export is coffee and com is imported. Luhaiya is 
connected with Djidda and Hodeida by a caravan 
road 621 miles long. There is also a telegraph 
line to Hodeida. The Eastern Asia Service of the 
Lloyd Triestino has a three monthly service to 
Luhaiya. 

Nothing definite is known about the origin of 
Luhaiya. A. Sprenger identified the town with 
the M ci/ezAsc xu/sy of Ptolemy but this equation 
seems at best only possible. The identification of 
Luhaiya with the old town of Sambrachate or the 
harbour of Laupas or KumyoC; xw/hj) which E. 
Glaser supports, is very improbable. Niebuhr sup- 
poses that the haibour only arose in modern times 
j whet! the demands of the export trade in coffee from 
the interior required it. Here also, as at Mokha. 
the hermitage of a Muslim saint is said to have 
been the nucleus around which the admirers of 
the saint gradually collected and built the town. 
A chapel was built over his tomb, the vicinity 
of which was considered auspicious for living and 
dead. At the beginning of the xvith century the 
Portuguese who call the town Luya for the first 
time became acquainted with Luhaiya. In 1513 
Alfonso d’Alboquerque entered the harbour on an 
expedition into the Red Sea. Luhaiya then formed 
part of the territoiy of the Imams of San'a 3 to 
whom it paid tribute. In the second half of the 
xvinih century Luhaiya suffered from the raids of 
the Hashid and Bakil tribes, who on one occasion 
burned it down. In spite of this the trade of the 
town must even then have been not inconsiderable, 
for about 1760 in Mawsim (April to July) it paid 
3.000 dollars from the harbour revenues to the 
Imam of San a . At the beginning of the xixffi 
century the governor of the Imams of San'-a'’ made 
himseli independent in Luhaiya; but when the 
Wahhabis invaded the Yemen and defeated the 
tfula of Luhaiya, the latter went over to the victors 
and took fiom the Imams of San c a 3 the whole of 
1 lhama fiom Luhaiya to Bab al-Mandab along 
with Let al-Fakih and a considerable part of the 
eoftee-gi owing country. Luhaiya now seemed to 
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have a brilliant future before it; for it was to be 
the main harbour of export not only for the 
whole of this vast area but of the Wahhabi 
country also and negotiations were opened with 
the East India Company, who were invited to 
establish a factory in Luhaiya. Luhaiya's prospeiity 
was again interrupted by the invasion of Muham- 
mad c All who occupied Luhaiya in 1833. In 1869 
we find it in possession of the Turks under whom 
the port and its hinterland formed a had a in the 
sandjak of Hodeida. Luhaiya was also used by 
them as a base of operations against the never 
completely pacified highlands of c As!r, which ob- 
tained independence with the collapse of Turkey 
in the world war. Saiyid c AlI b. Muhammad al- 
Idrisi, lord of c AsIr who is considerably under 
Italian influence, has held Luhaiya and Hodeida 
since 1918. 

B ibliogr ap hy : Decada sec it nd a da Asia 
de yoao de Barros , Lisbon 1628, Book viii., 
chap. 2; C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien , 
Copenhague 1772, p. 210, 228; C. Ritter, Die 
Erdkunde von Asien , vm/i., Berlin 1846, p. 
882 — 887 ; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographie 
Arabiens , Bern 1875, p. 44 sq ., 252; R. Man- 
zoni, El Yemen , tre anni mil 1 Arabia felice. 
Escursioni fatte dal Settembre iSjy al Marzo 
1880, Rome 1884, P- I 79 j E. Glaser, Shizze 
der Geschichte und Geographie Arabien f, ii., 
Berlin 1889, p.' 33 , 38,43, 55 , 138, 152,23s; 
H. Burchardt, Reiseskizzen aits deni Yemen ( Zcit - 
schr. d. Ges. f. Erdkunde z u Beilin, 1902), 
p. 593 sq. ; \V. Schmidt, Das sudwcstlichc Ara- 
bien ( Angeioandte Geographie, ed. by PI. Grothe, 
iv. Serie, 8 Heft, Frankfurt a/M. 1913), p. 20; 
G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix or the Turks in 
Yamen, London 1915, p. 26, 119; F. Stuhlmann, 
Der Kampf urn Arabien zwischen der Titrkei 
und England ( Hamburgischc Forschungen , i., 
Biunswick 1916), p. 69; Handbooks prcpaied 
under the Direction of the historical Section of 
the Foreign Office, No. 61, Arabia, London 1920, 
p. 44 sq., 53, 61, 63; A. Grohmann, Sudarabien 
als Wirtschaftsgebiet (Os ten und Orient,!. Reihe , 
Forschungen , vol. iv., Vienna 1922), p. 248; The 
Statesman's Yearbook igsb, London 1926, p. 
644, 647. (Adolf Grohmann) 

LUKATA (a.), an article found (more pre- 
cisely: “picked up”). The leading principle in 
the Muslim law regarding articles lost and found 
may be said to be the protection of the owner 
from the finder, sometimes mingled with social 
considerations. The picking up of articles found 
is generally permitted, although it is sometimes 
also said to be more meritorious to leave them. 
The finder is bound to advertise the article 
which he has found (or taken) for a whole year 
unless it is of quite insignificant value or perishable. 
The particulars of this advertising are minutely 
regulated by special rules. After the termination 
of the period, the finder, according to Malik and 
al-Shafi c i has the right to take possession of the 
article and do what he pleases with it, but ac- 
cording to Abu Hanlfa, only if he is “poor”; but 
the use of the articles as religious alms ( sadaka ) 
even before the expiry of a year is permitted in 
a preferential clause in Abu Hanlfa and Malik. If 
the owner appears before the expiry of the period 
he receives the object back, as he does after the 
expiry of the period if it is still with the finder; 
but if the finder has disposed of it in keeping 


with the law, he is liable to the owner for its 
value ; Dawud al-Zahirl alone recognised no further 
claim by the loser in this case. The establishment 
of ownership is facilitated, compared with the or- 
dinary process in Malik and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(in al-Bukhari also; cf. his superscription to Lukata , 
bab 1). As regards the finding of domestic animals 
in the desert, there are special regulations which 
are less onerous for the finder in the case of in- 
jured animals and more onerous when they are 
not injured. Al-ShafTi and Ahmad b. Hanbal have 
similarly some special regulations for articles found 
in the Haram , the sacred territory in Mecca, which 
at bottom go back to the old idea of a special 
right of ownership by Allah in the Haram and 
articles found in it. 

These prescriptions of the Fikh are based on 
certain hadlths which have been handed down 
with several variants (cf. al-Bukhari, Lukata ; Mus- 
lim, Constantinople 1 3 29 sqq., v. 133) which need 
not be quoted in detail here as they agree with 
the principles in all essentials. But it may be 
mentioned that in a veiy old stratum, later worked 
over, there is mention of a two or three year 
period. In the conception of the primitive jurists 
the article found is sometimes desciibed as deposited 
(yvadfa'), further, out of special religious scruples, 
one is careful not to pick up found dates and 
eat them, as they might belong to the zakat ; 
fiinally theie is a hadith which foibids the Mecca 
pilgrims (had/dj) to pick up articles found at all. 
From the supeiscnption by Bukhai i to Lukata, bah 
11, it is evident that found articles might be 
handed over or used to be handed over to a 
government office, their retention m the finder’s 
cave is justified by quoting a special tradition. 

None of these traditions can be considered histo- 
rical; at most the prohibition by the Prophet in his 
addiess after the occupation of Mecca from keeping 
aUicles found in the Haram without adveitising 
the index (cf. above) may be genuine on account 
of its antiquated terminology; Lukata is not men- 
tioned in the Kur’an. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the pertinent 
sections in the Fikh and Iladlth collections cf. 
Tli. W. Juynboll, Handhiding tot de kennis van 
de mohammedaansche wet 3 , p. 386; E. Sachau, 
Muhammedanisches Rccht , p. 639 sqq, ; D. Santil- 
lana, Istituzioni di Diritto JLusulmano Malichita , 
i., p. 32S — 329 sq. (J. Schacht) 

LUKMAN, a legendary figure of the 
period of Arab paganis m, who was adopted 
into the Kur ’an and later legend and poetry. The 
story of Lukman shows three main stages of de- 
velopment: I. The pre-Kur^anic: Lukman al- 
Mu c ammar, the long-lived hero of the Djahiliya; 
II. The Kur 3 anic: Lukman, the wise maker of 
proverbs; III. The p o s t-K u r ' an i c : Lukman, the 
writer of fables. 

I. Lukman in the old Arab tradition. 
Even the earlitr legends already show Lukman 
in several aspects: 1. as Mu c ammar; 2. as a hero; 

3. as a sage. — He is offered a long life. He chooses 
the duration of the lives of seven vultures; he 
brings up a vulture ; when it dies, he keeps a 
second one and so on, for six vultures, which he 
survives, but he dies at the same time as the 
seventh, Lubad. The vulture was by far the most 
popular emblem of longevity among the Arabs 
(Ps. ciii. 4; Guldziher, Abh. zur arabisch. Phil., 
ii., p. Ii. sqql); R. Basset ( Loqman Bei here, p. 
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xxvii. — x\ix.) finds a remarkable parallel in the 
interpretation given by Sidonius Apollinarius, for 
example, of Romulus’s watching for birds: Romulus 
sees twelve vultures, which means the twelve periods 
through which Rome will endure. The Kifab al- 
Mitammarin of Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl gives 
Lukman second place for longevity: Khidr was 
the longest lived man, and Lukman the second, 
who lived seven times the length of a vulture’s 
yeais, i. e. 7 X 80 = 560 yeais; but the figure is 
increased in different stories to 1,000, 3i 000 or 
even 3,500 years. The last of the vultures reared 
by Lukman was called Lubad = endurance; when 
Lubad finally lets his wings droop, Lukman stirs 
him up to fly again, but in vain; Lubad dies and 
with him Lukman. Lulpnan, as Pamiri noted, was 
already celebrated by Nabi gh a. — Various adven- 
tures are ascribed to Lukman such as the heroes 
of the Djahiliva always had to go through; he was 
the first to punish the adulteress by stoning and 
the thief by cutting off his hand. — Lukman be- 
longed to the tribe of c Ad. Here we have the old 
Arab saga coalescing with the Kur 3 anic legend. 
c Ad, sinful like Sodom, is devastated by drought. 
An embassy is sent to Mecca to pray for rain 
and Lukman goes with it. In the enjoyment of 
the hospitality given them the c Adis forgot the 
purpose of their journey. Reminded of their duty, j 
one of them obtains by prayer a black cloud. This ' 
cloud biings to the tribe of c Ad the destruction j 
which was to be their punishment for rejecting 
the Prophet Hud. 

Lukman was alieady known in the pagan period j 
as a sage. 1 1 is wisdom is celebiated by pi e-Muslim I 
poets (Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen , p. 
133). It is natural to suggest that the old stories 
refer to more than one person. Lukman’s wis- 
dom forms the transition from the Djahiliya to 
the Kur 3 an. 

II. Lukman, the maker of proverbs. 

In Sura xxxi of the Kuran, Muhammad in- 
troduces Lukman as a sage and makes him utter 
pious admonitions. These latter do not bear the 
stamp of Lukman nor of Muhammad but belong 
to the common stock of proverbial sayings. A 
characteri-.tic example is the following: u lf all 
the trees in the earth were pens, and if God were 
to swell the sea into seven seas of ink. the words 
of God would not be exhausted" (buia xxxi. 26). 
Thisgicat hyperbole is found in bundled^ of valiants 
(S. Reinhold Kuhler. in d r venn der Him me l u\i? ' 
Papier* in Client und Occident^ 11. 546 — 559; 
Ethnolegische Af:ttt i/ungt n a us i ngar n, 1. 31 1 — 


that lie had read 10,000 chapters of Lukman’s 
wisdom. The Arabic collections of proverbs (notably 
Maidani) attribute much to Lukman (see R. Basset, 
op. cit xliv. — liv.). Tha c labl devotes a chapter of 
his Madjdlis to the wisdom of Lukman. Many 
sayings seem to link up with the Sura of Luk- 
man. Suia xxxi. 14 advises reverence for parents 
but warns against being led astray by parents to 
worship false gods. Tha c labi's authority makes 
Lukman say: “Be amenable to your friends but 
never so far as to act against God’s laws”. There 
is much that recalls Akhikar: Lukman teaches 
that the rod benefits the child like water the seed. 
In Akhikar we have: “Spare not thy son for strokes 
of the rod are to a boy like dung to the garden”. 
Lukman says: “When thou seest people who re- 
| member God, join them; hast thou knowledge it 
! will be useful to you with them and they will 
increase it; if thou hast none, they will teach 
: thee; when thou seest people who do not remember 
1 God, do not join them; for if thou hast knowledge, 
it will not avail thee, and if thou art ignorant, 

, they will increase thy ignorance”. Akhikar says : 

I “Join the wise man, then thou wilt become as 
, wise as he, but join not the brawler and babbler, 
lest thou become associated with him”. Lukman 
gives excellent advice for one going on a journey 
and also adds that he should be armed, similarly 
Akhikar. In Maidam’s Arabic proverbs Lukman 
is credited with the following admonition : “My 
son, consult the physician before thou fallest ill !” 
This corresponds to the first saying in Ben Sira’s 
alphabet: “Honour the physician before thou re- 
quirest him”. On the other hand Lukman’s warning 
against hypocrisy is found in similar form in the 
[ Disciplina clericalis. 

Muslim legend is fond of making the sages and 
wise men of the past into prophets. But since 
Muhammad quotes Lukman as a sage, the story 
was told that God offered Lukman the choice 
between becoming a prophet or a sage. Lukman 
chose wisdom and became vizier to King David, 
who called him fortunate: “Hail to thee, thine the 
wisdom, ours the pain!*’ Lukman lived down to 
the time of the prophet Yunus (Jonah). He is also 
called judge of the Jews. Muslim legend some- 
times also, although very rarely, makes Lukman 
i a prophet and even gives him the “Madjalla” 
j (megi/la), the roll of wisdom (Tabari, Anna/es , 
i. 120S). 

111 . Lukman, the writer of fables. 

Lukman was honoured by Muhammad and after 
j him as a maker of proverbs. A few centuries later 


323, 441 — 453). It is recorded that this saving j he became a writer of fables also, perhaps because 
arose out of a depute with the ahbar of the Jews. \ amthal meant both proverbs and fables. Lukman 
'lhe ahl\u insisted that all knowledge was con- , thus became the Aesop of the Arabs. Much was 
tamed in the law, aud the saving is directed , transferred to Lukman that was told in Europe 
against them. Does this really mean that Muhammad , of Aesop. The tendencies to this can be traced 


borrowed this hypeibolc ftom the Jews, to whom 
it really belonged original!) : In the admonition j 
of I.ukman: “Moderate thy pace, lower thy voice, 
for of all voices, that of the ass R most hateful" 
(Sura \\\i. iS) Rendel Han is has found the 
model in Akhikar: “Lower thv head, speak quietly, 
and look dow'ii ! For if a hou>e could be built 
by a loud voice, the ass would build two houses 
in a day". 

Hnce Muhammad had consecrated I.ukman as 
the wi?e utterer of proverbs everything that was 
thought pious or sensible cuuld be altiibuted to 
him Wahb b Munabbih i» ere htM with saving 


quite early. While the veiy earliest legend saw 
in Lukman the hero and Muslim legend makes him 
a sage, judge, vizier, or even a prophet, the later 
Oriental legend delights in describing him as a 
carpenter, a shepherd, a deformed slave, an 
Egyptian. Nubian or Ethiopian slave, a feature 
which is obviously modelled on the story of Aesop. 
Lukman s master orders him to set the best before 
hi> guests. Lukman gives them the tongue and 
heart of a sheep. On another occasion his master 
tell'' bun to set his worst before them. Once again 
Lukman sets a heart and tongue before them, for 
there i> nothing better than a good tongue and a good 
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heart and nothing worse than an evil tongue and 
an evil heart (in Plutarch and in the Vita Aesopi 
of Maximus Planudes the tongue only is mentioned 
and not the heart). — Lukman’s fellow-slaves on 
one occasion eat their master's figs and accuse 
Lukman. At Lukman’s suggestion the master makes 
them all drink warm water. Lukman vomits water 
only, the other slaves figs and water. — Lukman’s 
master in his cups had wagered he would drink 
up the sea. Sobered he asks Lukman’s advice. 
The latter demands of those who had taken up 
the wager that they should first dam back all the 
rivers flowing into the sea, as his master had pro- 
mised to drink up the sea only but not its tributaries. 
The latter is a widely disseminated motive in fairy 
tales of the type of the Empeior and the Bishop 
(Walter Anderson, Kaiser mid Ait, F. /■'. Com- 
munications, N°. 42, p. 134 — 140, especially p. 
139 where reference is made to Lukman; Chauvin, 
Bibliographic , viii. 60 — 62). These anecdotes are 
also found in the Vita Aesopi of Planudes (xiv th 
century), but they are known as early as riutarch, 
Convivium scptem Sapienium. 

The older Arabic literature does not know- 
fables of Luljman. They first appear in the late 
middle ages. The Paris manuscript published by- 
Jos. Derenbourg belongs to the year 1299 and 
contains 41 fables. These fables have often been 
published and thoroughly discussed in scholarly 
fashion especially by Derenbourg, K. Basset and 
Chauvin. Out of the 41 fables, N°. 22 alone has 1 
no parallels: the thornbush begs the gardener to 
tend it so that kings may delight in its flowers ■ 
and fruits; the gardener waters it twice a day 
and the thornbush overruns the whole garden. R. 
Basset recalls the fable of Jotham of the thorn- 
bush which destroys everything {Judges, ix.). 
All the others with the exception of the thiitecnth 
(the midge and the bull) are found in the Syriac 
fables of Sophos (= Aesopus) published by Lands- 
berg. All are found in Aesop except N°. 9 (the i 
gazelle in the well), N°. 22 (thornbush), N°. 24 
(wasp and bee), N°. 40 (the man and the snakes), j 
It has been fuither observed that in these fables j 
the very animals indigenous among the Arabs, I 
the ostrich, the hyena, the jackal and the camel i 
play no part. As these fables first appear in the ! 
late middle ages there can now be no doubt that 1 
we have to deal with a selection of Aesop’s fables : 
translated into Arabic. 1 

IV. Related legendary figures. 

Lukman is a manysided figure : he is M dammar, ! 
hero, sage, maker of proverbs, and writer of fables. 1 
It is no wonder then that he has often been 
compared and identified with other legendary- 
heroes, Prometheus, Alkmaion, Lucian and Solomon. 
Abu T-Faradj makes Lukman the teacher of Em- j 
pedocles. Three of these equations deserve closer 
examination : 1) with Balaam, 2) with Akhikar and 
3) with Aesop. The identification with Balaam is . 
old. Arabic legend gives the following genealogy. 
Lukman b. Ba ; ur b. Nahur b. Tarikh. It is evident 1 
that the Kur’an exegists sought for something 
corresponding to Lukman in the Bible. They found 
this in Balaam as the vowels bald and lakama ; 
both mean the same: “to devour”. This then became i 
a Muslim tradition, rvhich entered the Hebrew 
Mishle Sindbad where Lukman is one of the seven 
wise teachers of the king’s son (ed. Cassel, p. 
220 so.) and also the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus 
Alphonsus, where the correct text is “Balaam 


qui liDgua arabica vocatus Lucaman” (ed. Hilka- 
Soderhjelm, p. 3). The Kur’an exegists had no 
doubt about this identity. The question arises 
however : did Muhammad himself see Balaam in 
Lukman - — and next: is Lukman really Balaam? 
Derenbourg, Basset and Eduard Meyer {Die Is- 
raelite n und Hire Kachbarstdmme , p. 378) answer 
in the affirmative. But it is quite incredible. The 
pre-Kur’anic tradition about Lukman, the Kur’an 
Sura, which shows deep reverence for Lukman, 
have no single featuie of the hated Balaam of the 
Bible and the Haggada. This identification was 
only made later by Kur’anic exegists, who wished 
to connect Lukman with the Bible at any cost, and 
made him the son of Be c or, i.e. Balaam, just as they 
sometimes made him the nephew or cousin of Job. 

Lukman’s similarity to Akhikar was also noticed 
long ago, but it is only quite recently that the 
identification has found a vigoious champion in 
Rendel Harris, who devotes the chap. vii. of his 
Story of Ahikar to it. He bases his identification 
on the agreement of Sura xxxi. 18 with Akhikar’s 
warning about the voice of the ass, and on Arab 
hypotheses which compare Lukman with other 
figures in legend and history, notably to the 
relationship of Lukman, Akhikar and Aesop. The 
story of Aesop shuns originally a close relation- 
ship to that of Akhikar. The later legend of Luk- 
man has borrowed much of the story of Aesop 
and thus becomes like the Akhikar story but in 
leality Lukman is not directly connected with 
Akhikar but with Aesop. 

The development of the I.uVman legend seems 
varied but clear. Lukman properly belongs to the 
legends or possibly the history of Aiab paganism. 
For even this period already knows the sage 
Lukman. With Muhammad he becomes the teacher 
of pious doctrines. Incited by the Kur’an the 
interpreters of the Kui’an found Lukman’s sayings 
in many places and found Lukman himself in the 
Balaam of the Bible. He was credited with fables 
in addition to the proverbs and was thus made 
the Aesop of the Arabs. 

Bibliography. The Kur’an commentaries 
on Sura xxxi., esp. Tabari’s Tafsir , Cairo 1321, 
xxi. 39 — 50; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 235 — 242; 
i., 120S; Tha’labi. Kiras al- Anbiyb) Cairo 13251 
p. 220 — 222; Abu Hatim al-Sidjistam, ed. 
Goldziher, Aidiandlungen zur arabischcn Philo- 
logic . ii., Leyden 1899, p. 2; Damiii, Haydt 
0 1 - /lay asoa/l , s. v. nasr and s. v. Ittlad. Many 
other sources in Rene Basset’s I.oqmdn Berbery, 
Paris 1890, where also the Phikr lukman b. 
'-.7 d is published, p. I.xxt — i.xxx. — Important 
alike for old traditions as for modern legends 
of comparative folkloie: C. II. loy, The I-ok- 
man-legend in Proceedings of the J- Am. O.S., 
xiii., 1889, p. ci.xxn— Cl.XXVlt: Jos. Ilorovitz, 
Koranische Unto suchungen, Berlin-Leipzig 1926, 
devotes a very full section to Lukman, p. I 3 2 ~ 
136, — On the fables of Lukman and their 
many relationships see Chauvin, btbliograpkie 
des outrages arabes , iii. I — 82. On Lukman- 
Balaam see [os. Derenbourg, Babies de Loq- 
man le Sage, Berlin-Iondon 1850, p. 5 — 5 °- 
On A khi ka r-A eso p see Noldeke, Unter- 
suchungen zum Achiqar-Roman , Berlin 1 9 1 3 1 
p. 61 — 63. — On Lukman-Akhikar see 
Conybeare, Reodel Harris, Agnes Smith Lewis, 
The Story of Ahikar, Cambridge 1913 P* LXXIX— 
lxxxiii. (Bernhard Heller) 
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LULl, one of the names for gipsies in 
Persia; parallel forms are: in Persian, lurl, lorl 
( Farhang-i TjahanfirT) ; in BalucI, lorl (Denys 
Bray, Census of Baluchistan, 1911, iv. 143, gives 
the popular etymology from lor = “lot, share”). 

The name lull is first found m a legend relating 
to the reign of Bahrain Giir (420 — 438 a.d.). At 
the request of this Sasanian King, who wished to 
amuse his subjects, the Indian king Shangal (?) 
sent to Persia 4,000 (12,000) Indian musicians. 
Hamza(35o = 96l),Berlin-Kaviani, p. 38, calls them 
al-Zutt [q. v.], FirdawsI (Mohl, vi., p. 76 — 77), 
Luriyan; Xha'alibi (c. 429 [1037]), ed. Zotenberg, 
p. 567, says that from them are descended the 
black Lurl ( al-LTirlyun al-sudiin), skilful players 
of the (lute: the Mudjmil a l- Pascal ikh (c. 520 
[1126]), transl. Mohl, J. A ., 1841, xii., p. 515, 
534, confirms this origin of the Lun. The Lull 
(plur. Luliyan ) are often mentioned by Persian 
poets. Minucihri (Damghan— Djurdjan— Ghazni, v th / 
xi tl > century), Piamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzak (d. 
in 388 [1192], Isfahan), Kamal Isma il (d. in 635 
[1237], Isfahan), Ilafiz (d. in 791 [1389], Shiraz) 
say that the lull's are “black” (like night), petulant 
(sjiuW) and elegant (fhangul) that they play the 
(lute, that their way of living ( buneigah “baggage") 
is irregular. The Persian dictionaues explain lurij 
lull as “shameless, gay, sweet, musician, woman 
of light morals”, etc.; cf. Vulleis [the quotation 
from Amir Khusraw (d. in 725 [1325] in India), 
ihii/., s. v. Lur refers rather to the inhabitants of 
Luristan]. 

The origin of the name lull has not yet been 
investigated. The term seems to be applied to 
the inhabitants of the town of Sind which the 
Arab authois call Aiiir or al-Riir (cf. Aras > al- 
Ras; Alan > al-I.3n). This town had been con- 
queied by Muhammad 1). al-K3sim befoie 95 (714) 
(al-Baladhuri. ed. de Goejc, p. 439, 440, 445). 
According to al-Birum, ed. Sachau, p. 100, 130, 
the town of Artlr (Aror) lay 30 faisnkhx S.W. of 
Multan and 20 farsakhs above al-Mimura. In 
F.lliot, Ihsto) 1 of India, London 1S67, i. 61, 363. 
the town is called Alor. This town , the old 
capital of the Hindu radjas of Smd. is now 111 
ruins (on the Indus, in the ta'uha of Rohri in 
the district of Sukkur; cf. Impend! Gasettee) of 
India, Oxford 190S, vi. 4 ami xxt. 30S: Aior and 
Rohri). The change of Aioii Ruri into Lori I. fill 
is readily explained by the phonetic law of dis- 
similation of the two > s especially aftci the 
change from Aior (Indian) to al-Rur (Arabic). 
The descendants of the Indian musicians of Bahrain 
Gui (1. e. the gipsies) seem to have been called 
after the most important town that the Arab in- 
vaders had known, and perhaps befoie them, the 
Sasanians. '1 his explanation would locate quite 
precisely the original lmme of the lull lu. 7. without 
in any wax prejudicing the ethnical relationship 
of this tribe. 

The term luli-luii (unknown in Ixhorasan. Iva- 
now 1914) is particularly found in the S. E of 
Persia, in Kirman and in BalfiCi-tan In! I or lull 
is aLo found in Turkestan: Babur, el. Ilmmskv. 
p 35S. 457. uses “I uli" m the sense of -player": 
Abu '1-Ghazf, ed. Desman-on*, p. 241, 25S, 276. 
2S2. mentions in the xv'h century, a Shaibanid 
prince of Marw and Abiward. son of a Lull woman. 
Mayew. / ' : t i \ 1: Boss. (I . ■ O' fil.. xii.. part 
> v • P 349- and Geogr Mu- 1S76. p 326 — 
330 lull in Eastern Bukhara. Grenard in Dutreuil 


de Rhins, Miss, sclent, dans la Haute Asie, Paris 
1898, ii., p. 308: Lull and Agha in Chinese 
Turkestan; Valikhanow, Socineniya , Zafiski Boss. 
Geogr. Obshc. po ethnografii, St. Petersburg 1904, 
xxix., p. 43 : Lulu (sic) and Multan! in Kashghar. 
Lastly it has been suggested that the name of 
the gipsy tribe in Syria, Nuri, plur. Nawara is 
derived from Lull. 

The I.orl/Lull gipsies (cf. the reference above 
to their dark skin) must be clearly distinguished 
from the Lur [q. v.] highlanders who live in the 
southwest of Persia, have a fair skin and speak 
an Iranian dialect with no trace of Indian elements. 
The situation is however slightly complicated by 
ceitain minor points. In the first place the use of 
the terms Lull, LurT, Lur, etc. is not always quite 
clear. In the confederation of c Arab tribes of Fars 
there is a Lur clan; Sykes, Ten thousand Miles, 
p. 330 ; Rittich, Foyezdka v Belucistan , Izw. Geogr. 
Obshc., 1902, xxxiii/i., p. 69 speaks of a Lori 
section (Persian pronunciation of Lurl') among 
the Lull of Kirman. Edmonds notes the existence 
of a Lurl (?) clan in Luristan in the Dashenan 
division of the Bairanwand group. In Kurdistan 
there is a clan Lurr-i Kulahgar [cf. Senna]. 

Still more confusing is the fact that some Lurs 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, 
rope-dancers (cf. Cirikow, p. 277). As early as 
the xivtk century, Shihab al-Din al-'Umar! mentions 
the talent of the Lurs in these diiections and in 
our own day we find wandering troops of Lurs as 
far north as Tabriz where there is a permanent 
colony of Karaci gipsies, professional actors and 
singers. It is possible that the special qualifications 
of the Lur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the Sfizmanl of Kuidistan (cf. sarpul and senna) 
who excel in singing and dancing are not acrobats. 
But we must first of all wait till a special in- 
vestigation settles to what precise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

There is nothing impossible in a gipsy infil- 
tration into I.uiistan. Whatever was the ethnical 
entity covered by the name Zutt (on the confusion 
of the Zutt with the Lurl see above: Hamza, 
lha'alabi) the existence of Zutt colonies in Khuzi- 
stSn is known as early as the time of al-Hadjdjadj 
[q. v.] (cf. Haw mat al-Zutt between Arradjan and 
Kam-Hormuz ; the modern town of Hindiyan [“the 
Indians ] may have a similar origin). According 
to Baladhutt, p. 3S2, when in the second quarter 
of the first century A. H the Zutt had apostacised 
from Islam, they were joined by the local Kurds, 
which pioyoked the punitive expedition of 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Amir to Idhadj (= Malamlr, the future 
capital of Lur-i Buzurg). The alliance of the Zutt 
and Kurds (=I.urs; q. v.) at so early a date is 
curious. Under al-Rur, Yakut, ii. S33 mentions 
two places in Sind and a small district (nahiya) 
under Ahwaz in Khuzistan. Schwarz, Persien im 
Mittelalta , v. 665, identifies this Rur with the 
district of al-I.ur (cf. i.uristan). In the light of 
what has been said above one might suppose the 
existence in nl-Lur of a very ancient Indian colony. 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmation 
of this hypothesis [according to Ibn Hawkal, p. 176, 
the “Kurls" were predominant in al-Lur] the 
questions of the origin of the name al-Rur in 
Khuzistan. of the identity of tins al-Rur with al- 
Lur and of the remoter origin of the name Lur 
must for the present be left open. In any case 
e\cn if the name Lur came from the town of 
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al-Lur, the origin of the name would not neces- 
sarily settle the question of the ethnical origin of 
this people. 

As to the general question of the gipsies in 
Persia, their names in the provinces other than 
Kirman and Balucistan are as follows : 

in Khoiasan : Kirshmal (in which a fantastic 
popular etymology sees ghair-i shurnar , interpreted 
as “innumerable”; in Transcaucasion Turkish dialects 
hdrlshmal means “vatirien”; cf. the comedies of 
Fath c Ali Akhundow, q.v.); 

in Astarabad and Mazandaran: Djugi and 
Gao da r I; 

in Adharbaidjan : Karaci (and caghatai Turk 
means “faithful servant, person near the khan”, 
Abu ’ 1 -Gljazi, p. 145 and Bagadow, ii. 45); 

in Fars (and elsewhere): Kaoli (= Kabuli). 

The names mentioned may correspond to slight 
local distinctions not yet fully known. Gobineau 
collected the following names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in the north of Persia : 
Sanadl(?), Kasa-tarash, “cup-makers’*, Budaghi, 
Adeneslrl [Adhar-narse : ], Zargar-i Kirmani, „gold- 
smiths of Kirman”, Shahiiyari (winter at Hamadan, 
summer near Damawand), Karzl, Toar-tablb ( da:oar 
_}_ tabib “sheep-doctor” 5 ), Gaobaz, B ash -k a pan (in 
Turkish bash “head” 4 - kapan “he who seizes” 5 ), 
Gaodarl (bold hunters in Mazandaran; cf. de Mor- 
gan), Kashi, Badjumbun. According to Newbold 
the Persian gipsies fall into two classes: Kaoli (or 
Ghurbatl) and Gaobaz. 

As names applied to Persian gipsies in general 
Gobineau gives Beshawan/Peshawan (cf. the name 
of the Armenian and Transcaucasian gipsies, the 
Bosho) and Odjuli (?). The following names have 
a general and neutral character : Oh u r b a 1 1, 
“living in a foreign land”; according to Ivanow, 
the Persians who confuse gh and see in kur- 
bati an offensive allusion to the promiscuity 
{kurbat, “relationship, consanguinity") of which 
isolated communities in all ages have been accused ; 
the name is sometimes transcribed kurbati and 
kurbatt , F i y u dj (from the Arabic, fuyudj , 
“couriers”), Ustakar, Agha, Gh arbal-band 
(“sieve-makers”). 

The number of gipsies in Persia may be estimated 
at 20,000 families, or 100,000 souls, of whom 
5,000 families are in Adharbaidjan and 300 — 500 
families in Kirman (Sykes). The gipsies have an 
organisation of their own at the head of which 
is the chief of the Shah’s runners (rhatir-bashf) 
under whom are the provincial deputies {kalantar). 
In western Persia the gipsies are very little dif- 
ferent from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, Ivanow). 
In Khorasan they play a considerable part in the 
life of the rural community as artisans, making 
and repairing sieves, chains, combs etc. In Astar- 
abad the Gaodarl are coppersmiths, carders of 
wool and cotton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 
one sees the black tents of the nameless Hat who 
must be gipsies. It remains to be seen also if 
the Kurd tribes bearing names like Kharrat 
(“turners”), Lurr-i Kulahgar (“hatters”) are not of 
gipsy origin (cf. the article senna). In the towns, 
such as Sabzawar, Nishapur and Tabriz, the gipsies 
have quarters of their own. There are troops of 
gipsy dancers and musicians in Persia but they 
do not seem to be very popular. Ouseley gives a 
description of the dances and of the marionette 
theatres of the Karaci (Tabriz). The dancers and 
singers of the Suzman! tribe in Kurdistan have 


often been described by travellers; cf. notably: 
Lycklama and Nijeholt, Voyage , iv., p. 30 — 70; 
Cirikow, Puteiroi Journal , p. 282, 299, 330; 
Khurshld-Efendi, Shake t-name-i Hud ud, Russian 
transl., p. 1 1 9 : cf. T. Thomson, The Soozmanee: 
are they Gypsies , Journ. Gipsy Lore Soc>, ii., 1909, 
p. 275—276. 

The language of the gipsies of Persia (Sykes, 
de Morgan, Ivanow) has taken its morphology 
from modem Persian; its vocabulary also is full 
of Peisian words (cf. the lists in de Morgan); 
Indian elements seem to be rarer than in the 
Romani of Europe; the language of Kirman and 
Khorasan (Sykes, Ivanow) contains a large number 
of unrecognisable elements. Long worth Dames out 
of 96 words in Sykes’s vocabulaiy found 12 Indian, 
4 Arabic, 2S Persian and 52 of unknown origin. 
He would regard this dialect rather as an artificial 
secret jargon. Denys Bray (quoted by Ivanow) in 
any case confirms the fact that the Lori of Ba- 
lucistan is learned by the children as a separate 
language (*is at any rate acquired naturally by 
Lori children, as a language for the home circle”). 

The Suzman! use Kurdish mainly. According 
to Cirikow they arc called Dummi, which must 
conespond to Human (= D0111, the name of a 
low caste in India from which comes the well- 
known name for gipsies: A 'em). The vocabulary of 
the Human (Baghdad, Aleppo'-) as collected by 
Newbold, J. A\ A. S , 1856, p. 303 from an in- 
formant from Altun-kopru, is full of Kurdish woids: 
hamar, “stone”, hhet, “salt”, ld:oah y “boy”. A Kurd 
tribe in the east of Bohtan bears the suggestive 
name of Smdl/Smdijan (the “Sindians”). Ac- 
cording to the Shat af-nama the chief of the Kur- 
il ikan clan (of the Ziakl) had mariied a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationships of gipsies 
and Kurds, it should be remembered that in 220 
(835) a section of the Zutt settled in Khanikin, 
i. e. at the gate of Kurdish territory ; cf. de Goeje, 
Memcire , p. 30; Tabaii, iii. 1 1 68. 

According to Sampson, two categories of gip.->y 
speech may be distinguished according to the 
fate of the primitive Indian aspirated mediae: the 
one changes them into aspirated tenues , i.e. Piakrit, 
bhaitii > pher (Armenia, Europe), the other de- 
prives them of aspiration, bhaini > ben (Persia, 
Syria, Egypt). The interest of the Persian dialects 
lies in the fact that Persia was the first country 
in which the gipsies sojourned after leaving India 
(probably in the Sa^anian period). In the gipsy 
dialects of Persia, as yet very insufficiently studied, 
we may expect to find t laces of a rather archaic 
phonetic system. Ouseley for example found among 
the Karaci of Tabuz the word be /in “sister which 
must be older than phen or ben (cf. also ghora 
in Gobineau). 

Bibliography : See the articles EUR, SARTLL, 
senna, zutt. — Don Juan of Persia, Kelaciones , 
Valladolid, "1604, p. ’17 (on the looseness of 
gipsy morals) ; English translation by G. Lc 
Strange, London 1926, p. 57: Ouseley, Travels in 
various Countries of the Last, London 1819—1823, 

i. 309; iii. 400, 405 (the Karaci of Tabriz); 
Ker Porter. Travels in Georgia etc., London 1822, 

ii. 528 — 532: the Karaci near Maragha; Die 
Zigeuner in Persien und Indien . Das Ausland , 
Munich 1S33, p. 163-164; Bataillard, Nouvelles 
recherches stir I'afpai it ion et la dispersion des 
Boh e miens avec tin a p pen dice sur l' immi- 
gration en Perse entre les annees 420 et 440 
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de dix a douze mills Louri , Zutt et Djalt de 
P hide, Paris 1849, p. 1 — 48 [first publ. in 
Bihlwtheque de I'Eccle des Charles , 3 rd series, 
i. 14 — 55]; Newbold, The Gipsies of Egypt, 
J.R.A.S., 1856, xvi. 285—312 (p. 3 ° 9 — 3 i 1: 
Gipsies of Peisia ); Gobineau , Die Wander- 
slam me Persic ns , Z.D.M.G 1857, xi. ? p. 689 — 
699 [of. the correspondence of Merimee in the 
Revue des deux mondes of Oct. 15, 1902, p. 733] ; 
Grierson, Arabic and Persian references to 
Gipsies , Indian Antiquary , Bombay 1887, xvi., 
p. 257 — 258 [reprinted in the Journ. Gipsy 
Lore Society , Edinburgh 1889, i. 71 — 76 with the 
title: Dorns, fats and the origin of the Gipsies ] ; 
R. Burton, The Jew, the Gipsy and El- 1 slam, 
London 189$, p. 215 — 217: the Jats of Belo- 
ch is tan ; p. 217 — 219: the Gipsies of Persia ; 
P. M. Sykes, Anthrop. notes on Southern Persia , 
Journ. Ant hr. Inst, of Gr. Britain , 1902, xxxii., 
P- 339—349 (p- 345 — 349 '- “Gurbati” vocaba- 
lary; 350 — 352: notes by Longworth Dames); 
P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand Miles in Persia , 
London 1902, p. 436 — 439 with a photograph; 
de Goeje, Me in oil e stir les migrations des Tsi- 
ganes a t ravers PAsie , Leyden 1903, esp. p. 
40, 4S, 63; de Moigan, Miss, scient. en Perse , 
V, Etudes Idnguistiques , Paris 1903, p. 304—307: 
233 words of the Djflgi (— Khoshnishin) tiibe; 
91 words of the Gaodari tribe, collected in the 
province of Astarabad; I*. M. Sykes, The Gip- 
sies of Persia, A second vocabulary , J. Anth. 
Soe. Gr. Brit., 1906, x\xvi., p. 302 — 31 1: 96 
words from Djiruft and Sirdjan : P. M. S)kes, 
Azotes on in usual mdi uments in A 7 /orasan with 
special > efe> cm e /-> the Gipsies , Man.. London 
1909, i\., p. 16 1 — 164: \Y. Ivanow, On the 
language of the Gip des of Qainat (Khorasiin), 

J.S.A.T., 1013, x„ NX 10— II. p. 439—455: 

\V. Ivanow, pintiici net?, on Gipsies m Portia. 
J.ol.S.T., 1920, xvi., N° 7, p. 281—291 (cor- 
rections to the preceding article, 95 words col- 
lected in NiJjapur. Nilvawar etc i; do., J . 1 .S /> . 
1922, xvni. 376 — 3S3: do.. Xo/es on the ,tit- 
noloyy of Ainu a-an, Tier Geoyr. Join rial. Feb 
1926, p. 156 — 157; J. Sampson. On the on, in 
and tally mi, a a,'; ns of the Gpn.s. Journal 
Gipsy lot,- S’t., 1923, p. 156 — 170. Cf. also 
in the Journal Gipsy Iso s',,-.. Fdinbtugh, 
1 iverpool, the following article- . de tlueie and 
Sampson, The Gtpnos of Teisa. 1907. p. 1S1 — 
183 (a propo- of Sykc- 1906): Cuonnie. Persian 
and Syrian Gip-ioi. 1909. p. 21 — 27 (Karaci 
vocabulary from f'lKeley): \V T. Th -m- m. 
The S’ozmanee at 0 TiO' Gp i : r . 1 900. p. 

275 — 276; Sykes. Po> ian Jap. 1910. p 320: 
Sinclair and Ranking. 1011, p 60 — 70. 235 
(a propos of Sykes 1000): Sykes. Th: S’-a’.'s 
iitnii:rs\ Sinclair. G:p \ iaio in' in T,is m a. etc. 

(V. Minorskyj 

LU LU , R uir at -I >fx Ant- '1 -F\i>\ it ai-M m.ik 
AI -R uiivi. A tail eg of al-Maw-.il lulu, win 
had once been hi- .slave, had great in''uence with 
the Zangid Nlir al-I>m Arslan Shah 1 and when 
Nural-I>in on his deathbed (607 == 1 210 — 12 1 1 ) con- 
firmed the nomination of his son al-Mahk al-Kahtr 
An al - 1 li:: Ms --'rid as his srrcce--'-r. he appointed 
I.u'Ur as regent of the kingdom, while the younger 
son Imad al-Din Zangi was given the tw o fortresses 
of al-'Akr and Shiah near al-Mawsil. At the end 
of Rabi I, 615 fend of June 121S) al-Mahk al- 
Kahir died after appointing his n un ,r son Xur 


al-Din Arslan Shah his successor and Lu 5 Iu 5 his 
regent. When 'Imad al-Din seized the fortress of 
al- c Imadiya in Ramadan of the same year (Dec. 
1218), Lu 5 Iu 5 sent an army against him. Lu 5 lu 5 ’s 
troops besieged al-Tmadiya but had to return with 
nothing effected, whereupon the other fortresses 
in al-Hakkariya and al-Zawazan surrendered to 
'Imad al-Din when the latter made an alliance 
with the lord of Irbil, Muzaffar al-Din Kokbiiri. 
Lu’lu’ sought the assistance of the AiyObid al-Malik 
al-Ashraf, who ruled the greater part of Mesopotamia, 
and recognised his suzerainty, whereupon al-Ashraf 
sent an army to Nasibln to help J.iblu' if necessary. 
In Muharram 616 (April 1219) 'Imad al-Din was 
defeated by Icrhb’s forces near al-'Akr and had 
to flee to Irbil. Peace was however soon afterwards 
concluded through the intervention of al-Ashrai 
and the Caliph al-Nasir, but when the sickly Nur 
al-Din died in the same or the following year 
and his brother Na.-ii al-Din Mahmud, who was 
some three years old, succeeded him, 'Imad al-Din 
and Muzaffar al-Din began to raid and plunder 
the district of al-Mawsil whereupon Lu’lu’, who 
had first sent his eldest son with an army to al- 
Ashraf to help him against the Franks, appealed 
for help to Aibeg, al-Ashrafs general in Naslbin. 
Aibeg set out at once and joined Lu 5 lu 5 . On 
Radjab 20, 616 (Oct. I, 1219) LuTu 5 was defeated 
near al-Mawsil; but while he was again collecting 
his followers around him Muzaffar al-Din retired. 
After the conclusion of peace, 'Imad al-Dln oc- 
cupied the fortress of Kawasha, and Lu’lu 5 had 
again to appeal to Asbraf. Muzaffar al-Din however 
induced a number of emirs, among them Ibn al- 
Mashtub to secede from aI-A=hraf and take up a 
position at Dunai-ir to prevent the latter’s passing. 
The emirs however soon changed their views with 
the sole exception of Ibn al-Mashtub who went 
to Irbil. He was twice defeated, first by the gar- 
lison of Na-ibfn and then by the troops of Farrukh 
Shah. Ioul of Sindjar, who took him prisoner. 
When he had been released, he collected a plundering 
horde around him and ravaged the country far and 
wide. He wa- defeated by an army of Lu’Tu”s 
and took lefuge in the fortress of Tell A'far. The 
latter was besieged and I.u'lu' himself came up 
from al-Mawsil. On Rabf 17, 617 (June 21, 1220) 
he had to capitulate and Ibn al-Mashtub was 
taken prisoner and brought to al-Mawsil. After 
al-Ashraf had made peace with Muzaffar al-Din 
lie handed ovei t" I.u’lu 5 the fortresses of Djudaida, 
XaMijin and the governorship of Mesopotamia, to 
which other fit tresses were later added. After 
the death of X‘a-ir al-Din (619 — 1222 — 1223 or 
according to others not till 631 = 1233 — 1234) 
T.u hr wa- recognised as Atabeg of al-Mawsil and 
as-umed the name of al-Mahk al-Rahim. in 635 
(' 237 — 123s) he became involved in war with 
the Aiyubid al-iyalih X'adjm al-Din. The latter 
took the Kh»anzmians into his senice and granted 
them Ilarran and Fdessa whereupon they seized 
also the town of Xa-rbin. About three wears later 
they were defeated by the ruler of IJalab and 
Hims and I.u lu regained X'asibin with Dara. 
Lu iu had also to fight the lord of Halab, the 
Aiyubid al-X.f ; ir Vusuf. In 64S (1250— 1251) he 
was defeated and Xa-ibiu. Dara and Karkisiya 5 fell 
into the hands of the Aleppo forces. Lu lu 5 died 
in 657 (1259) aged over So. after recognising the 
suzeramtv of Hulaga r a v. 1 

Ei ‘‘ 1 1 ograp n y\ Ibn al-Athfr, ed. Tornberg, 
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xii. 193 sq., 218 — 227, 247, 268, 275, 289 — 
291; Ibn Khaldun, ctl-Ibar , v. 268 — 276; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 443, 449, 469, 480; 
Recueil des his tor. des croisades His tor. orient.. 

1. 86, 90—93, 98, 115, 120, 128, 138; ii. 362, 

373 van B ere hem, in Orient. Studien , Th. 
Noldeke gezoidmet , p. 197 7>//V. J/w. 6V?/., 

<9r. Coins, vol. iii., p. 200 — 238. 

(K. V. ZLT'I£RSTfc.EN) : 
LU 3 LU 3 , 1. A Mamluk of Saif al-Davvla , 
the ruler of Aleppo, vizier of his son Sa c d 1 
al-Davvla and his grandson Sa c id al-Davvla. On 
the latter’s assassination, he became guardian of , 
his sons and from 394—400 (1003 — 1009) in- 1 
dependent governor of Aleppo under Fatimid 
suzerainty; cf. the article iiamdanids where the ^ 
bibliography also is given. 

2. A eunuch and the trusted adviser of 
the Saldjuk Sultan Rid wan of Aleppo; 
on the latter’s death in 507 (1113) he became 
Atabeg of his son Alp Arslan al-Akhras (lit. “the 
dumb”, so called on account of an impediment in 
his speech). Alp Arslan who left the government 
in the hands of Lu 3 lu 5 rendered himself hated by 
his court on account of his ci imci and tyrannical 
conduct and fell a victim to a conspiiacy in which 
Lu’lu 3 seems to have had a share. To retain a 
firm hold on the reins of government, he appointed 
Alp Arslan’s si\ year old bi other Sultan Shah 
his successor who reigned in name till 5 17 (1 123). 
Anarchical conditions prevailed in Syria through- 
out the whole period (cf. the art. haeak). To re- 
tain his power Lulu 1 had to steer a course between 
the Criisadeis, Syrian Atabegs and the Great 
Saldjuk Sultan Muhammad. He promised to hand 
over Aleppo to the latter but at the same time 
secretly sought the help of the Atabeg Toghtikln 
[q. v.] of Damascus against him and of llghaz! 
of Maridfn and on the other hand to prevent 1 
them becoming too strong betrayed their movements 
to the Crusaders who were able to inflict damage 
on them. He succeeded in retaining Aleppo with 
the help of Toghtikin's cavalry. To raise the 
necessary funds to pay these and his own troops 
he extorted the last farthing out of his vizieis 
and the wealthier inhabitants of Aleppo. lie him- 
self never left the citadel foi fear of conspiracies. 
When he was at last forced in 510 ( 1 1 17) to 
make a journey, either to take his treasure^ to a 
friend’s care or to get money stored with him, 
his Turkish bodyguard fell upon and killed him. 
The latter seized his treasure and tried to take 
Aleppo by surprise but were defeated by the 
garrison and had to give up the booty. Lu lir is 
a typical example of the anarchy in Syria, at the 
beginning of the Crusades which was only put 
an end to by the energy and ability of Xui al-Din. 

Bib l i ogt ap h v ; cf. the art. HA ear : K ama' 
al-Dins Geschichte von Aleppo , transl. by Siiv. 
de Sacy, in Rohricht’s Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der Kieuzzuge, i., Berlin 1874, p. 243,245-251 
(M. SoilERXIIEIM) 

LULU A (a., “pearl”), a fortress near 
Tarsus in Cilicia, which was besieged by the 
Caliph al-Ma’mun in 217 (832). It was the 
strongest of the Greek citadels and the one that 
wrought mO't havoc among the Muslims; it had 
a laige garrison and was well supplied with aims. 
The caliph, not having succeeded in taking it, 
blockaded it for a hundred days with two forts, . 
the troops of which routed the Emperor Theo- 


l philus; as a result of this defeat, the people of 
Lu 3 lu 3 a appealed to c L T djaif b. r Anbasa who was 
1 their pusoner to negotiate for them and capi- 
tulated on obtaining safeguards ( am an ) granted 
by al-MaYnun. 

Bibliography. Hi tab al-Uyun , 3 f d part, 
in rragmenta histor'uomm arabicornin , ed. de 
Goeje. Leyden 1871, p. 375; Ibn al-Athfr, 
Kamil , vi. 297; Yakut, A/u c d/a/n , ed. Wusten- 
feld, iv. 371 ; Sami Bey, A' am us al-A c lam. vi. 4022. 

(Cl. IIuart) 

LUR ^in Persian Lor with 0 short), an Iranian 
people living in the mo.uutains in S. \V. 
Persia. As in the case of the Kurds, the prin- 
cipal link among the four blanches of the Luis 
(Mamasani, Kuhgilu 1, Bakhtiyail and Lurs proper) 
is that of language. The special character of the 
Lur dialects suggests that the country was iran- 
icised from Pei-ua and not from Media. On the 
ancient peoples, who have disappeared, become 
namcKed 01 absorbed in different parts of Luri- 
stan, cf. the latter article. 

The name. Local tradition (Ta rihh-i Guzhla) 
connects the name of the Lurs with the place 
Lur in the defile <>f Man-rud. This tradition is 
peihaps based on a memoty of the town al-I.fir 
mentioned by the early Arab geographers (Ktakhri, 
p. 195 etc.), the name of which survives in Sahia-yi 
Lur (to the north of Di/ful). 1 here aie several 
other place-names resembling I ur, namely L11, a 
distnet of Djundai-Sabur (Schwarz, Be/sien , p. 666; 
cf. the Kuhgilu 1 tribe: Lna.vi). which may lie 
to Liu what pi l in Luri is to pul u mone\" m 
Persian; Lurdjan (Yakut: l.uuladjan, now Lurdagan) 
according to Ltakhn, capital uf the canton of 
Sardan (between Kuh-Gilu and the Baklnivaris) 
and lastly theie is a place called I.uit (Luit) 
near Saimara. 

Mas udi alone, in his list of “Kurd" tubes, speaks 
of the Lunlva tube (which may mean the Luis 
connected with the distiict of al-I.ui). In the 
xiiph century Yakut uses the names Lui, Lurr to 
mean the “Kurd tube living in the mountains 
between Khuzistan and Isfahan”; he calls the 
countiy inhabited by it In lad al~f.ur , or Luiistan. 

These facts show the stages of evolution of the 
geographical term ( peihaps pre-Iranian) into an 
ethnical name. If however we seek an Iranian 
etymology foi the name Lur, its connection with 
the first element in Luhr-asp (alieadv proposed by 
von Bode) at once suggests itself. Accoidtng to 
Justi, I 7 anise lies Xante ?: 1 iu //, Luhr is explained by 
rud/it a “red". The place-name Kur in A fikut 
may supply an inteimcdiary foiin. I he Ta ; ikl~ ! 
Guzida gives a popular etvmology f ur < h* 

“ woo 1 led hill” m Luri. 

Eth nologv. If the linguistic data connect the 
Lurs with Pars, local tiadition only icgai ds as 
tiue Lurs the tribes who came hom the defile of 
Man-rud. Accoidtng to the Taizkb-i Guziaa, p. 
539. 547, there is in the soil fret of Man-iiid a 
village called Kuid near which there is a defile. 
The place called Lur is situated in this Lui (the 
word means in Luri a “little ravine , cf. 6b Mann). 
The name Man-rud much resembles that of Ma- 
divan-rud (the word niadiyan is found as man/mun 
in" Luri; Zukowski, iii. 15S) but certain historical 
considerations make us look for it near Mangarra- 
Mungarra (cf. Ta 3 i llb-i Guziaa. p. 548 on the 
place lying between Man-rud, Samba and Mangarra). 
I'he clans (, guruh ) of the natives of Kul-i Man-rud 
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were later called after the places where they had 
settled, like the Djangru 2 ! (Cangru 3 !, Djapgardl) ; 
and the Utarl (Aztarl). The governing family of 
the Atabegs of Little Lur belonged to the Djan- 
grawi (the name of their clan, the Salburl, Sal- 
ghuri should be corrected from SahvIzT , c A la in -lira, 
p. 369; Salri\arzi, c Ali Hazin, Tadhhira, p. 135 
and Salawarzl in Houtum-Schindler). The TV rihh-i , 
Guzida concludes by enumerating the 8 clans ( 
{shifab) of the two principal ginuh and the 18 : 
other tribes ( akzvam ) of the Lurs. 

A few names (Mangarra, AnarakT, DjudakI) | 
correspond to modern names. Finally 4 clans are 
mentioned : Sahl (Sami), Arsan (Asban, Asan), 
Arki and Bihl, who, although speaking Turn are 
not Lurs; the people of the other villages of Man- 
rud were peasants (rlista 0 !). 

About 500 (1106), a hundred (or 400) Fadlawl 1 
Kurd families ai lived from Syria. They came by j 
the north (Shuti-ran-Kuh) and settled at first on 
the lands of the Khurshldi wazlrs (cf. the article j 
T UR-l KUCIK ; cf. Nuzhat al-KnlTtb , p. 70 under 
the word giidlakli'). At the beginning of the vii th j 
(xiiBh) ceDtury new tubes Hocked to the standards ! 
of Ilazarasp of the Great Lui. Among them were 1 
two Arab tribes : ‘Ukaili ( c Aklli; cf. the place of 
this name below Shiishtar), and IlashimI and 28 
different tribes (< mntafi'arika ) among whom we 
find the Bakhtiyari (Mukhtari), the Dj awaniki 
(Marasih), the Gbtwand (cf. the village near Shush - 
tar), the 1 >jaki. the LlrSwI, the Mamasati (Mama- 
>ani : ) etc. According to the S/i ai af-tiama (i. 26) 
all these tribes also came from Syria. These waves 
of immigration must have had a considerable effect 
on the ethnical composition of the Great Lur. It 
is probable that the immigrants were Kurds and 
that traces of them still survived among the Kurds 
whom Tbn Battuta (ii. 21 — 30) found at the be- 
ginning of the xiv tl1 century near Bahbalian and 
Ram Ilormuz when on his nay to the capital of 
the Gland Lur. There has long been a village of 
Kurdistan on the Djanahi and it had even given j 
its name to this river. Shihab al-l>in al^Umari j 
(X. E , \ui., p. 330 — 332) mentions the existence 
of Lurs in Syria and Fgypt and tells how Saladin ! 
(563 — 589), alarmed by their dangeious ability to 
climb the steepest rampart^, had them massacred 
en masse. This anecdote thiows a light on the 
causes which produced the arrival in return to} 
Luristan about 600 a.h of numerous Iranian tribes. 

The southern part of Little Lur was expo>ed 
to infiltration by KuuU, especially through the 
valley of Kaikha {cf. 1 VK ; just to the north of 
Su>a is a tree da/-: Pal / 7 , bearing the name of 
a clan of the Kuid tribe of Dju/kan. celebrated 
m the history of the Hasanwaihids ; cf. I bn al- 
Athli, ix. 146. 219' and exposed to Turkish and 
Mongol invasions (cf. the desperate lighting uf 
the Atabegs of the I.ui-i Kfiuk against the Bay at 
and Aiwa [= Bah a rl 11 Turks) 

In the > a fa w' id period. Turkish tribes were in- 
troduced into Luristan from the direction of the 
Kuh-Gilu (where traces of them >till exist) and 
Georgian and Armenian colonies to the north of 
the Bakhtiyari country. On the movements of the 
population under Nadir, the Zands and Kadjars 
see below. The ethnical situation gradually s'abilised 
at the beginning of the xi\ th century. 

The names of the Lur tribes and groups are 
now quite well known and as we have lists going 
from I $36 to 1922 a comparison enables us to 


note the changes that have taken place mean- 
while. Regroupings seem to be taking place more 
rapidly among the Lurs than among the Kurds 
but the general framework of the tribal grouping 
remains essentially the same. 

In 1881 (Curzon, ii. 274) there were 421,000 
Lurs of whom 170,000 were Bakhtiyari. 41,000 
Kuh-Gllu, and 210,000 Feill. According to Rabino 
this last section numbered in 1904: 31,650 tents 
(or 130,000 individuals) in Pish-Kuh, and 10,000 
tents (or 50,000 individuals) in Pusht-i Kuh (this 
last figure seems too low). 

The Mamasani (Mamassani) group includes 
4 main tribes: the Bakash, Djawidi (Djawl), Dush- 
manziyari and Rustam! (cf. the article shul). The 
Kuh-Gllu group (Kuh-Galu) includes 3 large tribes 
(Akadjarl, Bawl and Djakl). The first of these 
tribes (cf. the name of the old Turkish tribe of 
A gh adjari) is of a composite character, for of its 
9 clans four (A Thar, Begdali, Caghatai and Kara- 
Baghli) are Turkish (evidently the lemains of the 
Shah-Sewan to whom the government of Kuh-Gilu 
had been given under the Safawls) and a fifth 
clan (Tilakuhi) bears the name of a district in 
Kurdistan of Senna [q. v.]. On the second tribe, 
Bawl, O. Mann notes that it bears the name of 
an Arab tribe of the neighbourhood of Ahwaz; 
but there is also a mountain called Bawl to the 
south of Khurramabad. The third tribe, Djakl, is 
purely Lur and is composed of two main sections: 
Carbunlca and Lirawi with very many subdivisions. 
This threefold composition of the Kuh-Gilu group 
is typical of many of the Lur tribes. 

As to the Bakhtiyari, Sawyer as long ago as 
1894 said that their territory was “thoroughly 
surveyed on a scale of 8 miles to the inch, nearly 
every tribe visited in their own encampment, 
everything appertaining to the Bakhtiaris may 
now be said to be known”. But Curzon’s tables 
(1890) are still the last woid available to the 
student. Of the two Bakhtiyari groups: tahar-lang 
and Haft-lang, the latter^ is the more impoitant 
at the present day The Cahar-lang, who used to 
be in the south are now mainly on the outskirts 
in the district north of the northern barrier (be- 
tween Burudjird and Gulpayagan). 

The main groups of Lur are: Tarhan, Dilfan, 
SiKila (cf. i.ak) and Bala-girlwa. The tribes of 
the hist group are the Lurs par excellence and 
ha\e important subdivisions: Dirlgwand, Sagwand 
etc. It is possible that the Dirlgwand are the 
ieal nucleus of the Lur iace. Their chiefs are 
called rnir. 

In contract to what we find among the Kurds, 
wlieie the individual members of the tribe are 
usually much attached to theii hereditary chiefs, 
the Lurs proper ( IHla-giriwa) arc distinguished by 
a moie democratic feeling. The power of the 
hereditary families of khans is based on their 
guard ( laitul ) but this power is considerably 
reduced by the authority of the chiefs of the 
clans (tnsjimal J. The khans are forced to court 
the favours of these wild, petty chiefs ("Edmonds: 
-uncouth headmen"): the latter are amenable to 
the solicitations of their neighbours and in this 
way the tribes are broken up and new groupings 
take place. 

Little is known of the ethnology of the Lurs. 
1 he notes of Duhousset (who commanded a Lur 
regiment in 1S59), Etudes sur la pepul. de la 
Pei a, p. 23? of KhamkofL J\Ie/n. sur I'ethno^ra- 
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phie de la Perse , Paris 1 866, p. 15, no and 138, 
and of Danilow only touch the surface of the 
subject. Duhousset particularly notes the peculiar 
(compressed) form of the skull of the Lurs. Ed- 
monds emphasises the difference between the Luis 
and the Laks; the latter are taller, have purer 
features and aquiline noses. Their women are 
more beautiful than those of the Lurs. The hair 
of the Lurs is often chestnut-coloured; very heavily 
bearded men are found among the Lurs. (The 
Persians call Luristan: ma^dan-i lish, “mine of 
beards”). The women do not seem to have such 
liberty among the Luis as among the Kurds. 
According to Edmonds there are no cases among ' 
the Kurds of women acting as chiefs of tribes. 
But v. Hammer (ii. 239) mentions under the year 
1725 the warlike exploits of the two daughters 
*of the Wall c AlI Mardan Kh an. 

The domestic life and manners of the Bakhti- ; 
yaris have found enthusiastic panegyrists in La- 
yard, Mrs. Bishop and Cooper, New York 

1925. On the other hand the Lurs have been very 
severely judged by most travellers, cf. Edmonds, 
Geogr . Journ ., 1922 (ibid, the speech of General , 
Douglas who was wounded by the Lurs in 1904). • 
Bibliography : for the Mamasanl (cf. the 1 
article shCi.) and the Kuh-Gilu, cf. especially 
Hasan FasaY, Fars-nurna-yi A'asi; 1 on which 
are based Demorgny, Les tribus du Fats , A\ 
M. M. y 1913, xxii. and B. Miller, KoleiAye 
plemena Farsa , West, sbornik , St. Petersburg 
1916, ii., p. 213-218. Cf. also the lists in Bode, 
Layard, Sheil, Baring etc. (summed up in Cur- , 
zon, Persia , ii. 317) and those of O. Mann, 
Die Mundarten d. Lur-Sldmme , p. xv.-xxi. For 
the Bakhtiyarl: Rawlinson, A March from Zc- 
hab , p. 102 — 106 (cf. Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 1 
210 — 215); Layard, Descrip, of Khuzistan and ! 
especially Early Adventures ; Cuizon, Persia , ( 
ii. 286 — 288. For the Lurs: the lists of Raw- 1 
linson (Ritter, Erdkunde , iv. 215 — 219), Bode, ! 
Layard, Cirikow, Houtum-Schindler, O. Mann, 

/. r., p. xxiii. and especially the articles by 
Rabmo, R. M. 3/., 1916, and Edmonds, Geogr . 
Journ ., 1922. 

Religion. The Christian and Jewish colonies 
(cf. the evidence of Benjamin of Tudela) settled 
in the village of Karkha since the Sasanian peiiod 
(cf. Masabaphan) may have left some traces in the | 
country. A very curious tradition is the story of 
the conversion of the Bakhti) aris to Chiistianity 
in the time of Constantine the Great (r) (Hamvay, 
ii. 168). A mention in the Ta tihh-i Dj ahan-gusJid . 
G. S. A/., xvi/2, p. 216 shows that in 650 the 
mtilhid (IsmaYlis) had gained a footing around 
Gird-Kuli. The HurufI heresy had probably also 
a following in LurFtan, for the miuia of its 
founder Fadl Allah who attempted the life of 
Sultan Shahrukh in 1427 was called Ahmad Lur 
(Browne, Pers. Lit. under Ta>tar Dominion , p. 
366). In the Safa w id period the waifs of the 
Little Lur claimed descent from c Abbas, son of 
the Caliph C AII, whose tomb is shown near Sfrwan 
(Masabadhan) ; cf. Rawlinson in Ritter, ix., p. 
402. The esoteric doctrines of the extremist Shra 
are wide spread in Luristan. The great majority 
of the Lak are Ahl-i Hakk ( c Ali-ilahl; q. v.). 
The Sagwand, Papi and Badrai tribes are also 
followers of this secret religion. In the belief 
of the Ahl-i Hakk, Luristan is the scene of 
the activities of the third avatar of the divine 


manifestation who is called Baba Khoshm and 
numbers among his “angels” Baba Tahir [q. v.]. 
An important sanctuary of the sect, the tomb of 
Shah-7 ade Ahmad (the alleged son of the imam 
Musa Kazim), is in the district of Kus near Bl-aw 
(teiritory of Kalawand) and is kept by Saiyids of 
the Papi tribe ; these Saiyids wear red turbans 
which recalls the predilection for red of the old 
Muhammira = Khurramiya [q. v.] whose flags were 
of this colour. 

The religion of the Lurs was so little orthodox 
even from the Shl c a point of view that at the 
beginning of the xix th century prince Muhammad 
c Ali Mirza had to send fur a mudftahid to con- 
vert the tiibes to Islam (Rabino, p. 24). All the 
Lur and Lak tribes are officially Shl c is (contrast 
the attachment of the true Kurds to Sunna or- 
thodoxy). 

Language. Down to the beginning of the 
xxth century our knowledge of the Lur dialects 
was confined to SS words collected by Rich, to 
4 Bakhtiyau ver>cs in Layard and to some thirty 
words collected by Houtum-Schindler. As late as 
the Grundriss d. trail. Phil ., 1/2, 1898 — 1901, 
p. 249, we find the thesis stated that Lun is 
clo-ely related to Kurdish and may even be 
described as one of its dialects. The materials of 
Zukowski (collected in 18S3 — 1886) were finally 
published the day after the death of the author 
(d. 4/ 1/ 1 9 1 S). The merit therefoie of ha\ing first 
established the important fact that Kurdish and 
Luu arc quite sepaiate (“eine tiefgehende Scheidung 
des Kurdischen vom Luii”) is due to O. Mann. 
This scholar has shown that although theie arc 
Kurd tiibes in Luristan (cf. the article i,ak), the 
tiue Lurs speak dialects which belong undoubtedly 
to the S. \V. Iranian group (like Persian and the 
dialects of Fais) and not to the N. W. group 
(like Kurdish and the “central'’ dialects) 

The Luri dialects which have none of the 
asperities of Kurdish (cf. KURDS) fall into two 
categories. To the fiist belong the dialects of the 
Great Lur: Mamasanl, Kuhgilu and Bakhtiyari 
(the latter has a few insignificant peculiarities of 
its own); to the second belong the dialects of the 
Little Lur, i. e. of the Feili Lurs. 

Even the first group possesses veiy few special 
features compared with modern Peisian. From the 
point of view of phonetics: -am at the end of 
a word becomes -om, -urn (rnlkttnamjihtfiom ; admit / 
ddhori ) ; u changes into i\ fulfil] intenocalic d 
gives dh (r): midiham jidhim : the combination 
•hht - ft give -hdh and - lit (t): dukltai /du/idhar, 
rdf 1 1 rah t ; initial hh becomes h: kluuia'hvm. \ etc 
Peculiai to Baxhtivari are the change of inter- 
vocalic m to v : djuvca-djdma and the occasional 
change of fi to s : tsZi ■=. idjan. It is remarkable 
that some of these phonetieal peculiarities weie 
long ago noted by Hamdallah Mustawfi (Ta rikh-i 
GuziJa , p. 537—538). He sa>^ that Lun (although 
full of Arabic words) does not have the peculiarly 
Arabic sounds, like lh^ sh y gl\ f and h. In- 
flection: Plural m -gaf -yaf e. g. anha , 

an gal\ accusative in -na instead of rZi: ylind, 
got =: inj Ti-gutt \ fonnation of the present: /- in- 
stead of Persian first Persian plural ending 

in -Imu(n): ihharlmu(n) — mi kb a 1 im. Luri usually 
forms the preterite of active verbs as in Persian 
with the help of personal endings (active con- 
sti action) and not like Kurdish and the majority 
of Persian dialects (including those of Fars) which 
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give the preterite a passive construction. Vocab- 
ulary. In the present and preterite stems I.uri 
usually follows Persian but we find stems and 
voids unknown in Persian: izranum ^ zriwdum, 
“to throw"; A//-, Itarom , “to be able’’; //n, “eye”, 
etc. From the Mongol period, I.uri has kept several 
expressions like: tushmal, “chief of a clan", in 
Mongol, tushtimel. , “official"; kaitul , “guard of the 
khan", in Eastern Turk! “camp, laager", cf. Iiu- 
dagow, ii. 102; kiiraii , “encampment”, in Mongol, 
kuren , “camp, tent”. 

As to the Feill group, their dialect differs very 
little from ordinary Peisian (Mann; “weiter nichts 
als ein stark abgeschlifienes Persisch”). 

There aie in I.uiistan a few islands of Kurds 
of some importance. Such aie in the north the 
I.ak tribes [q. v.]. Among the Feilf, the Mahhf 
group (on the frontier of Kirmanshah, at Ilulailan, 
and farther south) speaks a southern Kurdish dialect 
like that of the Kalhur. I he Kurdishuhan group 
(to the south of 1 ’u-ht-i Kfih) speaks a “kurmandjl" 
Kurdish. Linguistic conditions iu the I’usht-i Kuh 
still reijune fmthei study. 

Bib/iogi aphy. I.eich, Izsl/Jowanixa , ui., 
p. XI. — xiv. (German tiansl.. /ersihuugeu, ii.) : 

< Mann, Km zc idkizze d. duidia/eei a, S 'itzungse. 
I'd l . Akad.. 1904, p. 1173—1193; O. Mann, 
Tie Mnmi.11 ten d. /.itr -Stamme irn sud-zeest. 
Penieu , Km d.-pe/ s. lot sehungeu. Beilin 1910, 
pan ii. (bibliography, list of tribes, Mamasani. 
Kuh-galu 1, Bakhtiyail and Feili texts); D. L. 
R. Loiimer, The Phonology of the Bakh/ian, 
jo 11 1 * 1 . by the R. Asiat. Society, London 1922; 
Zukovski (t 4. I. 1918). Maftt ialt t/Ta .zui. fees, 
naieii:, in ; dialects of the Bakhtiy.m C’arlang 
aDd Haftlang. 1’etrogiaJ 1922 (text- collected 
in 1883 — iSSG, vocabularies Bakhtiv an-Russian 
and Russian-Iiakhtiyarl); Hadank in the preface to 
O. Mann. A w d.\n h- Pei si he Fez sihit/igi/t. Berlin 
1926, 111/ 1. On the Mamasani and Kilh-galu 1 
materials of RomaskewiC. cf. Bull. Ann!, eie 
A'ussie , 1019, p. 452. 

Lite ratine The I.ur tubes and especially 
the liakhti) ari- have a rich popular literature, 
fairy tale-, epic fragments celebrating the exploits 
of their heroes (like Muhammad Taki Khan Cai- 
I.ang and Iladjdji Ilkhani Haft-I.ang), lyrics, songs 
sung at marl iage- (zra.iuai ) and cradle-songsf/<7Ai 
I hose pieces are often pretty and full of send- ; 
ment; cf the collections hv O. Mann and Zukowski ' 
(the latter published an article on Persian and 
Bakhtiyail lullnbie- in the you///. .)/://. Xa>\du. 
P/osioeK. Jan. 18S9): I). L R. Lorimei and L. 
O. T orimer. /’e, stun Trier, l.ondon 1919. p. 197— j 
351: Baktiari Tr.lt.: (translations only). 

Theie aie also Lull poets writing in the established ' 
hteraiy forms: Husain Kult Khan Haft-I.ang 1 killed 
in 1SS2), Xadjma Mamasani. Iiaftan. I ayi 1 (,till 1 
alive in 1902). Iradiid. 1905I. ‘Alt Asghar Khan 
Xihawandi (cf. U. Mann). A Mrufy-tijma-vi 
BaU/iya/i by Shaikh ‘All Akbar Mu r amm,m was 
lithogr. at Teheran in 1314. A yhazal by Mulla 
Zulf All Kurrani was published by V Mari in 
the Cermptes Ret: Jus Je /'A, ad. tie I'C.R.S.S.. 
1922, p. 55 — 58: according to V. Marr a / 

of Bakhtiyail poets compiled by ‘Omman-i Sain.im 
is m the library of Salar-i Fatih. Another similar 
tarihkira comes from the pen of Ahmadi-vi 
Bakhtiyail. 

History. On the participation of the tiibe» of 
Khuzistan and Fars in the fighting between Arabs 


and Persians in the early centuries of the Hidjra 
cf. the article KURDS. The Caliphs interfered directly 
in the affaiis of the country, especially in Lur-i 
Klicik [q. y.]. The fortunes of the Lurs were more 
closely associated with the Iranian dynasties ruling 
in Khuzistan, at Shiraz, Isfahan, Hamadan and 
on the Zagios: the Saffarids, Buyids, Kakwaihids, 
Hasanwaihids and their successors of the family 
of Abu ’ 1 -Shawk (cf. the article Kurds). 

We have coins of the Buyids struck at Idhadj 
(Codrington). In 323 the Buyid army marched 
through Luristan (Sus — Shapur-kh“ast — Karadj). 
Tiie Ilasanwaihid Kurds whose capital was at 
Sarmadj (south of Blsutun) extended their dominions 
into the valley of the Ivarkha. Shapilr-kh' v ast (— 
Khurramabad) fonned part of their possessions 
about 400 (1009) (Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 89; Tad/ a rib 
a l- V many ed. Amedroz, ii. 291, iii. 451). The 
Kakwaihid Garshasp sustained a siege by the Sal- 
djiik.s in Shapur-kh' v ast (434=1042). The amirs 
of this last dynasty later settled in northern Lur- 
istan : the family of Zangl b. Bursuk in Shapur- 
kh"ast before 499 (1105), Hisam al-Dln Alpaghilsh 
at I)iz-i Mahkl on the Karkha before 549 (1154) 
(Rci/iat al-SttJiii , G. SI. S., p. 285). A Turk Hi- 
sam al-I)m Shvihla or Aksari is mentioned as lord 
of Luristan and of a part of Khuzistan between 
547 and 570. A long inscription (Kufic?) on a 
stele near Khurramabad is still undeciphered [cf. a 
copy in von Bode, ii. 29S; Rawlinson thought he 
lecognised in it the name of the Atabeg Shudja' 
al-Dln but according to Curzon it has an earlier 
date (517 = H23)]. 

In any case all attempts from outside to subdue 
Luristan or to take pans of its territory affected 
the tribal system very little, the development 
of which came to a head at the coming of the 
Atabegs. 

The piincipal source for the domestic history of 
the country is the TcSrikh-i Giizidci (730 := 1330) 
based in turn on the Zubdat al-Tawarikh of 
Kjamal al-Dln al-Kashani (of which the Preusaische 
Staatsbibliothek only has the fiist volume, N°. 368 
, of i’eitsch’s Catalogue). The Madfma c ai-Amdb 
: ( c - 743 ) based on independent oral tradition 
but is less accurate. The D/ahan-ara although late 
(its author Kadi Ahmad died in 975) uses un- 
published data. The Sharaf-nama (1105 = 1596) is 
based on the Zubdat a /- Tairarikh or perhaps a 
good copy of the Tehikli-i Guzida. According to 
the-e souices which supplement the statements of 
the Atab geographers, the situation in Luristan 
about 300 (912) was as follows: 

1 he Shill [q. v.] — who are not mentioned by 
the Arabs before the Mongol epoch — occupied 
a part (“half”) of Luristan. The wilayet of Shu- 
h-:au proper ( Ta,ikb-i Guzida. p. 537 and 539, 
r 3 ) had a governor named Nadjm al-Dm Akbar 
(according to the Mad/ma’- al-Ausab the tide 
Xadjm al-Dln was heieditary among the Shul) 
while die Lur temtory under the Shul (prob- 
ably Kuh-Gilu) had a pishwa Saif al-Diti Ma- 
kam whose family had been prominent in the 
country since the Sasanian period; he was of 
the Ruzhihani tribe which the Tdrikh-i Guzida 
mentions among the Lur tribes. The rest of Luri- 
stan was ruled by a family of Lur princes (in- 
dependent of the Shill) of whom Badr ruled m 
the Great Lur and his brother Mansur in the 
Little Lur. Their dates aie uncertain. Badr’s suc- 
cessor was his grandson Xa-ir al-Dln Muhammad 
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b. Khalil b. Badr (according to the Mad} met al - ; We do not know under what circumstances at 
An sab , Nasir al-Dln was a nephew of Awrang . the end of the Safawid dynasty [Fars-nama-yi 
[Rang] b. Muhammad b. Hilal). Na&Ir al-Din was 1 K a sir i) the group of Mamasanl tribes, who had 
deposed by the Fadlawi Kurds who founded the migrated into the Great Lur (after 600) occupied 
dynasty of the Atabegs of the Great Lur and , the ancient Shulistan (cf. shul). 
relied for support on tribes who came from outside ‘j After the Safa vv ids: During the troubles 
Luristan (cf. above under Ethnology). The same ; provoked by the appearance of the Afghans before 
Fadlawi drove the Shut out of their settlements. Isfahan, the wall of Luristan, c AlI Mardan Khan 
We know nothing of Mansur, brother of the 1 Feili (a descendant of the Husain Khan appointed 
above mentioned Badr. The tribes of Little Lur ' by Shah c Abbas), played a considerable part. With 
were directly under the caliphs and in the north j 5,000 of his men he took part in 1135 (1722) in 
were subjected to the invaders. The founder | the defence of the capital. He was even appointed 
(about 580) of the native dynasty of the Atabegs ■ commander-in-chief of the Persian troops but the 
of Lur-i Kucik [q. v.] had to dispose of a rival , other Khans lefused to take orders from him. 
Surkhab b. c Aiyar (probably a scion of the dynasty I When the Turks invaded Persia in 1725 c All 
of Abu '1-Shawk which was called c Aiyar/Annaz; ; Mardan Khan abandoned Khurrainabad (which 
cf. the article KURDS). 1 was occupied by Ahmad Pasha) and retired to 

The history of the two dynasties of the Atabegs j Khuzistan from which he undertook a diversion 
is filled with feuds, murders and executions but • against Baghdad. The Turks who had gone through 
in domestic affairs the state of the country was I the Bakhtiyari country and reached Flruzan had 
fairly prosperous. The Atabegs built bridges and , to retire. Cf. c All Hazin, F Prikh-i Ahical , ed. 
madrasas (fbn Battuta) and secured a peaceful j Balfour, London 1831, p. 115, 134, 137, 148, 
existence for the inhabitants (cf. Tcdrihh-i Guzida , 1 who was an eye-witness of the events; Han way, 
p. 550). The revenues of each of the two Atabegs i The Revolutions of Persia, ii. 135, 159, 168, 238; 
were estimated at a million dinars while each of i Malcolm, History of Persia , London 1829, d. 60- 
them paid to the Mongol treasury a tribute of 91,000 61 ; von Bode, Travels, ii. 281 — 283; Hammer, 

dinars only {Nuzhat al- Hu l Tib, p. 70). ' G. O.R., iv. 227. 

In the interval between the Mongols and the About the same time several Bakhtiyail khans 
rise of Timur, the two Atabegs were vassals of' (Ka*im-Khan, Safl-Khan) are mentioned as resisting 
the Muzaffarids. In 7S8 and 795 Timur ravaged the Afghan and Ottoman invadets but they did 
Little Lur but treated the lord of Great Lur more ; not agree well with c Ali Mardan Feili. In 1137 
kindly. In 795 Timur passed through Kuh-Gilu ! (1724) c Ali Muhammad Husain Khan Bakhtiyari 
and Shulistan. The Timmids(cf. the article BAiKARA) , recognised as his suzerain a certain pretender 
consolidated their power in Luristan and in 837 who claimed to be prince Safi Mlr/a. The latter's 
the last Atabeg of the Great Lur disappeared. \ headquarters were in Kuh-Gilu; he w’as not taken 
Safawid period. The lords of the Little Lur i till 1140 (1727) (Hamvay, ii. 168, 238; Mahdi- 
maintained their position and by intrigue even j Khan, T a* rikh-i Dpahan Gusha-yi Nadir! , labnz 
succeeded in extending their pow T er over the plain 1 1284, transl. into French by Jones, London I77°? 
to the west of the mountains of Pusht-i Kuh. j p. xxvii.). The Afghans do not seem to have 

After the execution of Shah- ward! Khan, Shah j penetrated into the Bakhtiyari country and their 

c Abbas installed in his place a 'ivall descended I expedition in 1724 against Kuh-GUu was a fiasco, 
from a lateral line of the old family. The pos- j (v. Hammer, ii. 210; Malcolm, op. oil., ii., p.449). 
sessions of this Wall, Husain Khan, were, however, By the treaty of 1140 (1727) the Afghan Ashraf 
somewhat reduced. ' 1 ceded Luristan to Turkey with other western 

After the disappearance of the dynasty of the provinces. The Turks kept it (nominally) till 
Great Lur the power had passed to the chiefs of ! 1149 (T73 6 ) "hen Nadir re-established the status 

the tribes composing this federation. Under Shah 1 quo (Manway, ii. 254, 347 > vou Hammer, G.O.A , 

Tahmasp we find the title of Sardar of the local ; iv. 235? 317)' 

ulus conferred on Tadj-mlr, chief of the principal , Fnder Nadir a certain Turkoman clnef named 
clan, the Astarakl. Tadj-mir, having neglected his Baba Khan Capushlu (Cawushlu) was appointed 
duties, was executed and replaced by Mil Djahanglr beglerbeg of Luristan-i Feili. On the othei hand 
Bakhtiyari (the Astarakl and Bakhtiyari had come to , c Ali Mardan II Feili was entrusted by Nadir with 
Luristan after 600; cf. Tatrikh-i Guzida'). Djahanglr i diplomatic negotiations in Constantinople. Nadir 
under the guarantee ot Shah Rustam of the Little in 1 7 32 passed through Kuh-Gilu with his troops 
Lur pledged himself to supply annually to the ■ where Muhammad Khan Baltic (the claimant to 
Safawid treasury 10,000 mules. In 974 the governor j Shiraz) was defeated. The local A Chars had to 
of Hamadan was sent to lemind him of his obli- : support Nadir, who was one of their ttibe. Severn 
gation ( Skaraf-nama , i. 48). Henceforth the Bakh- expeditions were sent against the Lakhtiy an among 
tiyari tribe becomes of the first rank and, as usual, ' whom a new chief c All Murad Mamlwan ( a lar- 
gives its name to the whole confedeiation. | lang) had collected together the ma content-,, n 

As to the Kuh-GliO. territory, it was govemed j 1732 Baba- Khan Capushlu was sent against 1m 
by Khans of the Turkoman tribe (Shah se wen) of 1 for the first time. In 1149 (H35) - acl 5 - — ai 
Afsliar settled among the Lurs. In 988 (1580) a 1 took the field against him in person ^goin & via 
dervish impostor claiming to be Shah Isma c il II Djapalak and Burbuiud. The ajjtiyai I country 
had a considerable success among the Djaki, Dja- 1 was several times invaded but t e main ow was 
wanikl and BandanI tribes who killed several Af- directed against the little explored country south 
shar governors. In 1005 as a result of the excesses of Shuturan-kuh. All Murat was cap ure an 
committed by the Afshar as well as by the Lurs, ; executed. The Bakhtiyari were decimated and 
the governor of Fars, Allah-wardi Khan, established deported to Djam and Langar (in __jorasan). 
the direct centre of his government in Kuh-Gilu little later a Bakhtiyari detachment distinguished 
(Ta>, lU-i 'A lam-ora. p. 198, 35S). itself in the assault on Kandahar (Mahdl Khan, 
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op, at , p no, 134. contain^ interesting geogra- | 
phical details: transl. Jones, i. 185, ii. 18; c AlI ! 
Haz in, p. 231, 253; Malcolm, ii. 21). 

The deported Bakhtiyari leturned from Khurasan 
immediately after the death of Nadir ( Tatikh-i ' 
I'cfd Xadn lyu, ed. Mann, p. 26) and when the i 
d> nasty of the latter was extinguished the Bakhtiyari 1 
chief c Ali Maidan Khan (who is not to be con- , 
fused with the two Walls of Luristan-i Feili) at- ! 
tempted to play a big pait. In 1163 (1750) along 
with Karim Khan Zand he set up at Isfahan a 
scion of the lateral line of the Safawids (Al-i 
Dawud under the name of IsmaSl III). The career ! 
of ^guardian of the sovereign” acted by Nadir 
seemed to be certain for him also but Kailm 
Khan gained the upper hand; the troops of c Ali 
Mardan who included Lak of the tribes of Kalhur 
and Zangana were defeated in 1752; he escaped ! 
to Baghdad but died there by the hand of an 
assassin ; cf. Mfrza Sadik, Ta rikh-i giti-gu rha, 
quoted by Malcolm, ii. 61 and note r\ Ilammei, 
0 . 0 . A’., iv., p. 475, 477; R. S. Poole, The Coins 
of the Shahs of Persia, London 1887, p. xxxv.: 
Curzon, 11. 289. 

Karim Khan [q. v.] who had disposed of his 
Bakhtivan rival was himself a Lak of the tribe 
of Zand, settled in the immediate neighbouihool 
of Luristdn-i Feili. On the movements of population 
in his time, cf. the articles KURDs and LAK. In 1200 
(1785) when I.)jq c far Khan Zand had to fall back 
on Shiraz a number of Lurs and of Turks as- j 
sembled at Isfahan under foimer partisans of C AH I 
Murad Khan but the town was soon occupied by 
Aka Muhammad Kadjar who had nothing better 
to do than attack the Bakhtiyaris ( c Abd al-Karlm 
Shira/I, T,vtV;h-i Zerniiya , ed. Beer, p. 29; Mal- 
colm, op. cit., ii. 179 sq .) which injured Ins po- : 
pularity among the tribes. 

The Lur Bakhti\ari country was never com- 
pletely assimilated during the century and a half 
which the Kadjats reigned. A resume of the history 
of the Bakhtiyaris in the Mx th century has been 
given by Curzon in Ch. xxiv. of his Persia. At 
tii st the Kunurzi family, descended fiom the 
brothet of c A 1 1 Mardan Khan (cf. abo\e), came to 
the front but the expedition of the governor of 
Isfahan Manuciln Khan Mu c tamnl al-Daula (whose 
real name was Venikolopow; he was an Armenian 
from Tiths) in 1841 put an end to the career of: 
the Ilkhani Muhammad Taki Khan and the family | 
did not lecover. About 1S50 the Bakhtnarwand ! 
(or BaidanvamL a family which claimed to be de- ) 
seen Jed from a shepheid named Tapi) rose to i 
prominence in the Ilaft-lang group and m spite j 
of the assassination in 1S82 of its chief Husain ! 
Kuh Khan (Hadjdji Ilkhani) by order of prince i 
/ill al-Suhao retained its wealth nnd its importance. \ 
The Bakhthari played a considerable part in the : 
Persian revolution which ended m the deposition J 
of Muhammad Wli Shah Kadjar in 1909. The 
Bakhtiyari country all this time enjo\ed petfect ! 
autonomy under the rule of its Ilkhani and ilref. 1 

The centralising efforts of the Kadjars had ! 
more effect in Luristan-i Feili (formerly Lur*i i 
Kueik) in as much a*, as a result of the govern >r- i 
s hip m Kirmanshah of the energetic prince Mu- 1 
hammad "All at the beginning of the xixth centurv. 
the old family of the reu/Fs of I.uristan found its 1 
rights reduced simply to the possession of Pudu-i ■ 
Kail (q. v. and firikon-. p. 22-). The Pijh-Kuh 
f irmed the Persian prounce of I uri^tan. Muham- 


mad c AlI Mfrza with troops and artillery marched 
through this province. In 1 836 Rawlinson followed 
him at the head of his GuranI regiment. After 
the famous expedition of Manucihr-Khan (1841), 
his nephew Sulaiman Khan Saham al-Dawla, gover- 
nor of Khuzistan, maintained order in Luristan but 
for the second part of the xix th century Luristan 
was plunged more or less into a state of anarchy. 
It was not till I goo that prince c Ain al-Dawla 
was able to restore order in Luristan and at this 
time several explorers tiavelled freely in the dis- 
turbed province. But in November 1904 two 
British officers (Col. Douglas and Capt. Lorimer) 
on their way to Khurramabad were attacked and 
wounded by Lurs. A considerable agitation was 
stirred up among the Lurs (and in western Persia 
generally) by the appearance among them of the 
rebel prince Salar al-Dawla (several times since 
1905). In spite of the etloits of the Persian govern- 
ment Luristan remained closed till 1917, when 
with the help of foreign representatives several 
caravans went from Dizful to Burudjird. About 
the same time the Persian government conferred 
the rank of -oa/i of Plsh-Kuh on Nazar c Ali-Khan 
Amrd’f (cf. the article lak); cf. Edmonds in the 
Geegr. Jo urn ., 1922. 

It is only since the accession of Rida Khan 
(later Shah Rida Pahlawl) that the situation in 
the legion inhabited by tribes of Lur origin 
changed radically and the authority of the Central 
Government enfotccd respect for itself through the 
whole of the south-western provinces. 

(V. Minorsky) 

LUR-I BUZURG, a dynasty ofAtgbegs 
which flourished in Eastern and Southern 
Luristan between 550(1155) and 827 (1423) 
the capital of which was Idhadj (= Malamir; q. v.). 

The eponymous founder of the dynasty, also 
known as FadlawT, was a Kurd chief of Syria 
named Kadloya. His descendants (the Djihan-ara 
mentions 9 predecessors of Abu Tahir) migrated 
from S\iia and passing through Maiyafarikin and 
Adharbaidjan (where they made an alliance with 
the Amira Dibadj [-] of Gilan) they arrived about 
500 (1006) in the plains noith of Ushturan-Kuh 
(Luristan). 

Their (1) chief Abu Tahir (b. c Ali) b. Muham- 
mad distinguished himself in the service of the 
Salghtind Sunkur (543—556) in an expedition 
against the Shabaukara [q.v.]. As a reward Sunkur 
gave him Kuh-Glluya and agreed to send him to 
conquer Luristan. He succeeded in this. Abn Tahir 
assumed the title of Atabeg and later quarrelled 
" i'll Sunkur and made himself independent (c. 
550). (The Majjma- al-Ansab seems to confuse 
several individuals under the name Ka’id c Ali, 
to whom it attributes the following successes; 
the defeat of the SIjul [q. v.], the deposition of 
Nasir al-Din, last descendant of Badr, ruler of 
I.uns'.an, and the defeat of the Khuzistdn troops 
commanded by the Turk Esljek). 

Under the son of Abu Tahir, (2) Malik (sic) 
HazJrasp (600 — -626 or 650 : ), Luristan prospered 
and new Arab and Iranian tribes flocked into it. 
Hazarasp drove out of I.uristan the last remnants 
of -the Shul and invaded Luristan proper. The 
Shul migrated to Fais. Hazarasp disputed with 
the r-alghurids the possession of the fortress of 
M andj adit (Mungasht, S. IV. of Malamir). The 
possessions of Hazarasp were extended up to a 
distance of 4 farsakhs from Isfahan The Caliph 
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Nasir ( 575 — 622) confirmed to Hazaras p the title 
of Atabeg. On the other side Hazarasp maintained 
friendly relations with the Kh v ’'arizmshah Muhammad 
and gave his daughter in marriage to his son 
Ghiyath. al-Din (Djih an-guslni, G.Af.S.^ XV 1/2, p. 

1 1 3, 204). [The Dj ihan-ara mentions two sons 
of Uazarap: c Imad al-Din (d. 646) and Nusrat 
al-Din Kalha (: d. in 649) ; the former bought 
Zarda-ICuh, where several members of the family 
were afterwards interred]. 

(3) Tikla (c. 655 — 656), son of Hazarasp and 
his Salglmrid wife, successfully withstood four at- 
tacks on him by the Salghurid Atabeg of Fars, 
who was indignant among other things at the 
expulsion of the Shul from Luristan. Tikla took 
from Hisam al-Din Khalil ( ? d. in 640) certain 
districts of Lur-i Kucik. He defeated the generals 
sent against him from Khuzistan by the caliph. 
During the Baghdad campaign of Hulagu Khan 
(655), Tikla accompanied him in Kitbuka-noin’s 
division (tuman). He did not however conceal 
his feelings about the treatment inflicted on the 
caliph and Muslims. Hulagu took umbrage at 
this and Tikla tied to Luristan and shut himself , 
up in Mandjnsht. Hulagu pardoned him but later ' 
changed his mind and had him executed in Tabriz. ' 
Tikla was buried at Zaida-Kiih. 

(4) Shams al-Din Alp Arghun succeeded ! 
to his executed brother and ruled for 15 years. 
He led a nomadic life. Ilis winter residence was \ 
at Idhadj and at SUs (probably Susan on the 
Karhn above Shushtar) and his summer one at 
Djuy-i sard (on the upper waters of the Zanda-rud) 
and at Bazuft (source of the Kaiun). 

His son (5) Yusuf Shah had spent his youth 
with Abaka-Khan (663 — 680) and even after , 
appointed in his father’s stead remained at the ; 
Mongol court with 200 horsemen. He took part 
in the war against Burak-khan [q. v.] and distin- 
guished himself in a skirmish with the Dailaniis. ■ 
To the possessions of Yusuf Shah Abaka added 
Khuzistan, the region of Kuh-Giluya and the towns ] 
of Firuzan (7 farsakhs above Isfahan) and Djar- 
badhakan (Gulpayagan). Yusuf Shah went to Kuh- | 
Giluya and attacked the Shul settled in the modern ! 
Mamassani countiy east of Kuh-Giluya. After the 
death of Abaka, Yusuf Shah was forced against 1 
this will to go with 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 foot 
to the help of Ahmad Takudar. The latter was 
defeated (6S3) and the Lurs retreated from Tabas 
to Natanz acioss the desert where the majority 
died of thirst. After the accession of Arghun, 
Yusuf Shah went to pay him homage and inter- 
ceded on behalf of the former vizier Kh"adja 
Shams al-Din who had taken refuge in Luristan 
(cf. d’Ohsson, iv. 5). 

His son (6) Afrasiyab sent his brother Ahmad 
to the court of Arghun while lie himself remained 
in Luristan where he put to death the members 
of the former vizier family. Their relatives ha\iog 
taken refuge in Isfahan, Afiasiyab sent his kins- . 
men in pursuit of them. At this moment arrived > 
the news of the death of Arghun (690). The Lurs 
killed the Mongol governor of Isfahan. Afrasiyab 
appointed members of his family to govern in 
Ilamadan, Fars and in the territories reaching to 
the Persian Gulf and even began to march on 
the capital. The Mongol general Amir Turak 
was defeated at Kfihrud (Kohrud, near Kachan). 
Kaikhatu Khan sent Mongol troops against Afia- 
siyab and troops from Lur-i Kucik. Afiasivab shut 
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himself in Mandjasht but after some time went 
to Kaikhatu who paidoned him. Returning to 
( Luristan, Afiasiyab massacred liis own relatives 
| and a number of the notables. Ghazan Khan 
(694 — 703) at first showed himself favourable to 
Afrasiyab but in 696 on the complaint of the 
1 Amir Hurkudak of Fars, Afiasijab was tried and 
executed at Mahawand (?) of Farahan. 

The rank of Atabeg was next conferred on his 

■ brother (7) Nusrat al-Din Ahmad (from 695 
to 730 or 733) who had spent most of his life 

■ at the comt of the llkhans. According to the 
Madjma’ al-Ansab he introduced Mongol institutions 

, ( ayln-i mogkul) into Luristan. Hamdallah Mustawfl 
praises his able and piudent administration which 
, repaired the damage done by Afrasiyab. lie was 
a friend of men of religion and seveial books 
were dedicated to him, like the Ta nhh Mii'Jjam 
ft Ahwal-i Muluk-i 'IJAdjam of Fadl Allah 
Kazwlnl. The Madjma al-Ansab gives him the 
title of fir. According to Ibn Battuta he built 
1 160 madrasas (“hermitages”) of which 44 were 
at Idhadj and he had roads cut through the 
mountains. 

His son and successor (8) Rukn al-D In Yusuf 
Shah II (733 — 740) was aLo a ju^t ruler. His 
lands (Mizdjmab al-Ansab') extended frum Basia 
and Khuzistan to Lalalmusian (?) and Firuzan. He 
was bmied in the mad rasa of Ruknabad. 

His successor was his son (according to Ibn 
Battuta his brother) (9) Muzaffar al-D in Afra- 
siyab II (Ahmad). Ibn Battuta travelling via Madjul- 
Ramuz-Tustar, \isited the capital Idhadj or Malamlr. 
He found the piince given to wine. The Arab travel- 
ler describes the peculiar customs of the Lurs 
which he witnessed at the burial of the son of 
the ‘sultan’. The latter’s possessions included Tustar 
(Shushtar) and extended to Gariwa 3 al-Rukh (the 
modern Kahvarukh in Carmahall west of Firuzan). 
During the ten days the Arab traveller took to 
cover this distance he found shelter every night 
in a madrasa. At the same time (740) Hamdallah 
Mustawfl mentions among the possessions of the 
Great Lur Djabalak (apparently the district N.E. 
of Luristan and west of Gulpayagan). 

Next follows an obscure period. According to 
the anonymous histoiian of Mitza Iskandar, the 
successor of Afrasivub was his son (10) N'awi al- 
[ Ward (“rose-bud”), who ruled from 736 ('-) to 756 
and dissipated the treasures of his ancestors. Ac- 
cording to the Djihan-arg . Muhammad Muzaffar 
of Fars (713 — 760) learning of his dealings with 
Abu Ishak Indju had him blinded at Sus in 756. 
His cousin (the Dj ihan-ara has: nephew) (il)Shams 
al-Din Pashang b. Yusuf Shah II (*) suc- 
ceeded him and ruled from 75b to 7&0. At this 
time Luristan became involved in the civil wars 
of the Muzaifarids. \\ hen Shah Mansur, making 
Shushtar his headquaiters began a series of raids 
on the lands of Pashang, Shah Shudja c (elder 
brother and rival of Mansur, d. 786“ * 3 ^ 4 ) came 
to the help of Pashang. We have coins of 762 
and 764 struck at Idhadj in the name of Shudj 5 c 
(S. Lan c-Poole, Cat. of Oriental Coins in the Brit. 
Aftis., vol. vi. [London tSSi], p. 235* 2 37 )- After 
the death of Pashang a struggle began between 
his tw o sons (12) Malik P I r A h mad and his 
younger brothei ( 1 2 Us) Malik II u a n g in 
which the latter was killed. (According to the 
anonymous histoiian of Iskandar. if he has been 
light!) understood by Howoith, Ahmad and Hu- 
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shang were sons of Nawr al-Ward and the former 
was the immediate successor of his father). Shah 
Mansur drove out Plr Ahmad and appointed in 
his stead a notable named Malik Uvvais. When 
Timur passed through Luristan in 795 Plr Ahmad 
came to meet him at Ram-Hormuz. Timur later 
received him graciously at Shiraz, confirmed him 
by a decree (al tamghd) in his hei editary posses- 
sions and allowed him to repatriate 2,000 families 
of Lurs deported by Shah Mansur. In spite of 
this in 798, Timur took as hostages to Samarkand 
the brothers of Plr Ahmad Afrasiyab and Mansur- 
shah. Timur afterwards divided Lur-i Buzurg (?) 
between Plr Ahmad and Afrasiyab. After the 
death of Timur, Mirza Plr Muhammad imprisoned 
Plr Ahmad in Kuhandiz. He was restored in 81 1 
but met his end in a popular rising. The son of 
Plr Ahmad (13) Abu Sa c id, kept for two years 
a hostage at the court of Mirza Iskandar at Shi- 
raz, succeeded his father and died in 820. His 
son (14) S]iah Ilusain died in 827 by the hand 
of his lelative (15) Ghiyafh al-Dln b. Ka : us 
b. Hushang (ubis). The latter seized the power 
but the Tlmuiid Sultan Ibrahim b. Shahrukh sent 
tioops to expel him and thus ended the rule of 
the Fad law’ I family. Later the power passed into 
the hands of local notables of the Bakhtiyarl 
tribes ( Sharaf-nama , i. 48). 

B ib l / eg r a phy\ Rashid al-Din, ed. Quatre- 
mere; Wassaf, Tadjziyat al-Amsar , Mudjallad II, 
history of Yasuf-shah and Afrasiyab; TcZtikh-i 
Guzida , with the history of the Muzaffarids in 
appendix, G.M.S., p. 537 — 54 7 , 723, 725 , 745 i 
based on Rashid al-Din and the Zubdat al - 
Tazoarlkh of Djamal al-Din Kashanl; Muhammad 
b. c AIi Shabankari, Madjma al-Ansab (10743): 
appendix [owing to the liberality of the Royal 
Asiatic Society I have been able to consult the 
MS. Cat. Morley, N°. xv., which contains the 
appendix on the Lur-i Buzurg (fob 142 — 145); 
the author’s statements are somewhat confused]; 
Zafar-nann , i. 438, 599: 619, 81 1; Mirkhond, 
Rawdat (2 1 - Safa, vol iv. ; Kadi Ahmad Ghaffarl, 
Ij ihan-u / a (in 972), MS. British Museum, Or. 
141, fob 137 — 140 [I owe the copy to Mu- 
hammad-Khan Kazulm], contains some useful 
information; Sharaf-nama . 1. 23 — 32. ba>ed at 1 
the beginning on a good text of the Tdt ikh-i • 
Guzida ; Khusraw Abaikuhi, Fit dazes al-Tazca - ; 
) ikh, passage on the Great Lur in the transl. 
of the Sharafnama of Charmoy, i ( 2. p. 32S-337 ; : 
IladjdjI Khalifa, Dj ihan-n u ma , p. 2S6 (cf. Char- , 
mov, i/l. p 100 — 116); Munadjdjim-baTi?, 
11. 597— 59S; d’Ohsson, Histone des Mongols, iii, 
24, 28, 230, 259, 400, 455, 5S9: iv 5, 12, 62, 
94, 1 14, 169 — 170. 5S0; Howorth, History of 
the Mongols, iii. 140, 407, 751 — 754, which uses 
the statements of the anonymous history of the 
grandson of Timur Mirza Iskandar, written in 
815, MS. of the British Museum, Or 1566; MS. 
of the Asiatic Mu>eum of Leningrad 566 ^ 

(Y. Minokska) 

LUR-I KUCIK, a dynasty of Atabegs 
which ruled in Northern and Western Luristan 
between 5S0 (1184) and 1006 (1597) with Khurra- 
mabad as their capital. The Atabegs were descended 
from the Lur tribe of Djangru I (Djangardl ') The 
dj nasty is also known by the name of Kh u r g h i d 1 
from the name of the first Atabeg. (It remains 
to be seen if this name is connected with that 
of Muhammad Khurshid, vizier of the former rulers 


of Luristan before the rise of the Atabegs of Lur-i 
Buzurg). After 730 the power passed to another 
line which later claimed to be of c Alid descent; 
at this time also the title malih succeeded that 
of a lab eg. 

The ancestors of the Khurshid! had entered the 
service of Hisam al-Din (of the Turk tribe of 
Shuhli or Shu hi a) who ruled Luristan and Khuzi- 
stan about the end of the Saldjuk period (c. 

550—580?). 

(i) Shudja c al-Din Khurshid b. Abi Bakr b. 
Muhammad b. Khurshid was at first Shihna of a 
part of Luristan on behalf of Hisam al-Din but 
after the death of the latter (in 570 or 580) 
became independent lord of the whole of Lur-i 
Kucik. He waged war on the Dj angrawl (the tribe 
in which he had originated, but which was then 
being ruled by his rival Surkhab b. c Aiyar) and 
besieged their stionghold Diz-i Siyah (in the district 
of Manrud and in the “wilayet 11 of Samha?). The 
inhabitants handed all Manrud over to him but 
the caliph ordered Shudja c al-Din to deliver up to 
himself the stronghold of Mangarra (Mungerre 
noith of Kilab). In compensation Shudja c received 
the district of Tarazak in Khuzistan. Shudja c al- 
Dln drove back the Bavat Turks who were ravaging 
Luristan. He led a nomadic life and spent the 
summer at Kirlt (in Bala-Giriwa) and the winter 
at Dulur (Dih-i Luran in Pusht-i Kuh ?) and at 
Malah ( : ). He died a centenarian in 621 and his 
j tomb was venerated by the Lurs. His son Badr 
| was killed by his nephew (2) Saif al-Din Rustam 
b. Nur al-Din who became Atabeg and was a 
] good ruler. Rustam was succeeded by his brothers 
i first (3) Sharaf al-Din Abu Bakr and next 
i (4) c Izz al-Din Garshasp. The latter married 
the widow of Abu Bakr, Malika Khatun, who 
was the sister of Sulaiman Shah Aiwa, later com- 
I mander-in-chief of the caliph al-Musta c sim [A huh 
j should be altered to Aiwa, name of a tribe or a 
! district in the time of the last Saldjuks; cf. Rabat 
al-Sudur , G.M.S., p. 346; Dgahan-gusha, G.M.S. , 
xvi/2, p. 153 J Muzhat al-Kul Jib, G.M.S p. 107; 
Defrcmeiy, Reclnrches stir quatre princes d'Hama- 
dan , f. A . , 1847, P- 177 ]- When (5) H i s am a 1-D 1 n 
Khalil b. Badr b. Shusija c killed Garshasp, a 
struggle ensued between him and Sulaiman-shah 
(hhihab al-Din The Lurs took Bahar (near Ha- 
madan) but finally Khalil was defeated and killed 
near Shapur-khwast in 640 (1242). 

His brother (6) Badr al-Din Mas c ud went 
to the court of Mangu and returned in the train 
of Hulagu. This devout man, an authority on 
Shafi'i law, ruled till 658. He showed great kind- 
ness to the family of Sulaiman-shah, when the 
latter was executed at the taking of Baghdad. The 
sons of Mas'ud were executed by Abaka. who 
appointed Atabeg (7) Tadj al-Din b. Hisam 
al-Din Khalil (also executed by Abaka in 677). 

He had two immediate successors, the two sons 
of Mas'ud of whom (Sj Falak al-Din Hasan 
ruled a part of Luristan (dilar, wilay) and (8 bis) 

Izz al-Din Husain ruled the crown domains 
(hh/jit). The numbei of their troops was 17,000. 
They chastised the Bayat and reunited under their 
control all the lands between Hamadan and Shushtar 
and between Isfahan and the Arab lands. Both 
died in 692. 

Kaikhatu appointed as their successor (9) Dja- 
mal al-Din Kh idr 1 >. Tadj al-Din, who was 
killed in 693 near Khurramabad by (10) Hisam 
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al-Dia ‘Omar b. Shams al-Din “DarnakI” b. 
Sharaf al-Din b. Tahamtan b. Badr b. Sljudja' 
who relied for support on the Mongol tribes sett- 
led in the lands adjoining Luristan. The other 
rulers did not recognise this usurper and he had 
to make way for (n) Samsam al-Din Mah- 
mud b. Nur al-Din b. Tzz al-Din Garshasp who 
slew a certain Shihab al-Din Ilyas and in turn 
was executed by Ghazan in 695. 

(12) 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. Tzz al-Din 
(8 bis) was a minor and his cousin Badr al-Din 
MasTid (son of 8) obtained from Uldjaitu the title 
Atabeg and ruled over a part of Luristan ( dilar ) 
but later c Izz al-Din fully established his authority. 
After his death (716 or 720) his widow (13) Daw- 
la t Khattin retained a semblance of authority 
while the real power was in the hands of the 
Mongols. Such was the state of affairs when Hamd- 
allah was writing his Ta'rikh-i Guzida (c. 730). 
Later the mahka (who according to the anonymous 
historian of Iskandar became the wife of Yusuf 
Shah of the Great Lur) found herself forced to 
surrender the throne to her brother (14) 'Izz 
al-Din Husain who received investiture from 
Abu Sa'id and ruled for 14 years. His son and 
successor (15) Shudja' al-Din Mahmud was 
killed by his subjects in 750. 

(16) The Malik 'Izz al-Din b. Shudia' al- 
Din was only 12 when his father died. The vicis- 
situdes of his life are known from the record of 
them in the Zafar-nama. In 785 (1383) the Mu- 
zaffarid Shah Shudja' with his army visited Khur- 
ramabad and married the daughter of Tzz al-Din. 
Another of his daughters was married to Ahmad 
b. Uwais Djals’ir. When Timur arrived in Persia 
in 788 he was told of the depredations of the 
I.urs of 'Izz al-Din. Setting out from Firuz-kuh, 
Timur by forced marches reached Luristan. Bu- 
rQdjird was laid waste, and the fortress of Khur- 
ramabad razed to the ground. The ringleaders 
were thrown down from the tops of cliffs. The 
fate of 'Izz al-Din is unknown and we do not 
know if he was one of the Atabegs of Luristan 
to whom in 789 Timur granted an audience at 
Shiraz, but according to the anonymous historian 
of Mlrza Iskandar, Tzz al-Din was captured in 
790 in the fortress of Rumiyan (Armiyan, Wami- 
yan, situated near Burudjird) and deported with 
his son to Turkestan. At the end of three years 
both father and son were released. In 793, Tzz 
al-Din played a part in the aggrandizement of the 
Muzaffarid Zain al-'Abidin, son of his old suzerain 
Shah-Shudja'. When in 795, Timur returned to 
Persia, he went from Burudjird to Shushtar. Lu- 
ristan was overrun piece by piece and laid waste 
by the troops of Mlrza c Omar but Tzz al-Din 
escaped his pursuers. In 798 prince Muhammad 
Sultan, governor of Fars, extended his authority 
over all Luristan and Khuzistan. In 805 we find 
a mention of the restoration of the fortress of 
Armiyan (?) near Burudjird ordered by Timur and 
under 806 the Zafar-nama mentions the arrival 
in Bailakan from Nihawand of a courier, bearing 
the head of Tzz al-Din, whose skin had been 
stuffed with straw and publicly exposed. His son 
07 ) Sldl Ahmad, whose irregularity in the 
payment of tribute seems to have provoked the 
punishment of his father, regained his possessions, 
after the death of Timur in 807, and ruled till 
815 (or 825). (t8) Shah Husain (“ c AbbasI”, i.e. 
descendant of c Abbas b. ’ c All b. Abi Talib), an- 
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other son of Tzz al-Din, took advantage of the 
decline of the Timuiids to extend his territory. 
He plundered Hamadan, Gulpayagan, Isfahan and 
even undertook an expedition to Shahrazur wheie 
the Baharlu Turks slew him in 871 (or 873). His 
son (19) Shah Rustam supported Isma c il I; at 
this period the lords of the Little Lur had already 
adopted the theory that they were of c Alid des- 
cent. The son of Rustam (20) Oghur (or O gh u z) 
accompanied Shah Tahmasp on his campaign of 
940 against c Ubaid Allah Khan and during his 
absence his brother (21) Djahangir seized the 
power. He was executed in 949. The governor 
{tala') of his son (22) Rustam Shah handed 
over the latter to Tahmasp Shah who imprisoned 
him in Alamut while Muhammad!, another son of 
Djahangir, was hidden by the Lurs at Cangula. 
An impostor in Luristan gave himself out to be 
Shah Rustam Tahmasp, then released the true 
Rustam who recovered his fief but had to hand 
over a third of it {do dang) to his brother (22^/j) 
Muhammad!. At the instigation of the wife of 
Shah Rustam, the governor of Ilamadan seized 
Muhammad! who was shut up in Alamut. The 
sons of Muhammad! plunged Luristan and the ad- 
joining provinces into great disorder. Ten years later 
Muhammad! escaped, and conquered Luristan while 
Shah Rustam took refuge at the court of the 
Shah. Muhammad! established good relations with 
Tahmasp and Isma c il II but after their death sub- 
mitted to Sultan Murad III (982 — 1003), which 
earned him an extension of his territory by the 
cantons west of Pusht«i Kuh : Mandal!, Djesan, 
BadraT and Tursak. But relations with the Otto- 
mans soon became strained and Muhammad! be- 
came reconciled with the Safawis. 

(24) Sh a h w a r d i b. Muhammad!, who had 
escaped from Baghdad where he was living as a 
hostage, received investiture from Shah Khudabanda 
after his father’s death. At the time of the occupa- 
tion of Nihawand by the Turks Shah ward! showed 
some signs of independence. In 1000 good relations 
with Shah c Abbas were re-established with whom 
Shahwardi made the most of his alleged descent 
from c Abbas b. c Ali and his Shi c ism ( tashaiyu 
wa c Abbasgiri ). Shah c Abbas married his sister 
and gave him a Safawl princess in marriage. In 
1002 Shahwardi in a pitched battle killed the 
governor of Hamadan Oghurlu Sultan Bay at who 
was trying to levy taxes in Burudjird. Shah 
c Abbas, filled with wrath, left the Khorasan front 
and hastened to Khurramabad. Shahwardi crossed 
the Saimara (Karkha) and escaped to Baghdad. 
Luristan was given to Sultan Husain b. Shah 
Rustam. In 1003 Shahwardi was pardoned and 
restored but he was not long in relapsing. In 
1006 Shah c Abbas took the field against him a 
second time. Shahwardi was besieged and slain 
in the fortress of Cangula (in Pusht-i Kuh). Husain 
Khan b. Mansur beg Sahvizl(-) was given Luristan, 
except Saimara, Hindmas (?) and Pushti-Kuh which 
were given to Tahmasp Kuli Inanlu. This may 
be regarded as the end of the dynasty of the 
Atabegs of the Little Lur, although the dynasty 
of “walls” of Luristan (later of Pusht-i Kuh [q. v.] 
only) claims descent from Husain Khan who was 
a cousin of Shahwardi. 

B ib li o g rap hy : Tdt Ikh-t Gaztda , G> AT. N., 

Xiv/i., p. 547 — 557 ? 7 00 'r Zafar-nama , i. 305, 

438, 587 — 588, 594, /88, 811; ii. 515, 555; 

Anonymous history of Mirza Iskandar, grandson 
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of Timur (utilised by I lo worth) 5 Dnhan-ara of 
Kadi Ahmad Ghaffaii; Shu raf-nam a, i. 32 — 555 
Alam-ara-yi c Abbasl. . Tihran 13x4, p. 320, 342, 
367 — 370; DnJian-numa ; Miinedjdjim-basbi, ii. 
598 — 600 5 d’Ohsson, Histcire des Mongols , iii. 
250 — 261; iv. 17 1 ; Hammer, Gesch. d . / Ichane , 
i. 1 61— 163; Iloworth, History of the Mongols , 
iii. 140, 406, 754. (V. Minorsky) 

LURISTAN, “land of the Lurs”, a region 
in the S.W. of Persia. In the Mongol period 
the terms “Great Lur” and “Little Lur” roughly 
covered all the lands inhabited by Lur tribes. 
Since the Safawid period, the lands of the Great 
Lur have been distinguished by the names of 
Kuh-Gilu and Bakhtiyan. At the beginning of the 
xviiidi century the MamasanI confederation oc- 
cupied the old Shulistan [q. v.] and thus created 
a third Lur teiritory between Kuh-Gllu and Shiraz. 

It is however only since the xvph century that 
Lui-i KUcik [q. v.] has been known as Luristan 
(for greater piecision it was called Luristan-i Feili). 
In the xixth century Luristan was divided into two 
parts: 1. Plsh-Kuh, “country on this side of the 
mountains” (i. e. east of Kabir-Kuh) and 2. Pusht-i 
Kuh (country beyond the mountains) i. e. west 
of Kablr-kuh. At the present day the term Lu- 
ristan usually means Pish-kuh while Pusht-i kuh 
means the Feili country. 

The MamasanI teriitory and the Kuh-Gllu 
form part of the province of Fars. The capital 
of the MamasanI is at Fahliyan (cf. shul). Ktih- 
Gilu (Kuh-I)jiluva. Kuh-GalU) stretches from Basht 
(west of Fahliyan) to Bihbahau; this last town is 
the main centre for the tribes of Kuh-GllQ. To 
the south the Kuh-Giliri tribes descend as far as 
the Persian Gulf. The mountains of Kuh-Gllu and 
the frontier between its tlibes and the Bakhtiyan 
arc not yet well known. The chief livers of Kuh- 
Gllu are the Ab-i Shinn which L formed by the 
junction of the Khairabad and the Zolira and in 
its lower course runs via Zaidan and Hindiyan, 
and the Ab-i Kurdistan or UjarrahT, one branch 
of which later runs into the Kaiun [q. v.] and the 
other towards Pawrak. On Kuh-Gllli see the valu- 
able I'ars-nama-y i XUsl> I of Ilasan Fas a I (Tih- 
lan 1313), the itineraries of Stocqueler, HausskneJit 
(Routen ini Of lent. Map iv.). Wells and Ilerzfeld 
and the general account in do Bode, 1. 251 — 2S9; 
ii. 327 — 39S; Ritter, Ihdkunde, ix. 132 — 144 is 
now veiy much out of date. 

'l'lie Bakhtivari Iand> stietch from Cahaimahall 
(we^t of Isfahan) to ShuTitar; to the south the 
Ba kh tiyan march with the Kuh-Gllu and to the 
north they go beyond the northern bamer of 
Luristan (Shuturan-kuh etc.). 1 hey are found at 
Faraidan, Burbuiud, Iljupalagh, and in the can- 
tons aiound Burudjtid (even before 1840 many 
Milages had been purchased here by Muhammad 
Taki Khan Cahar-Lang). Roughly speaking the 
Bakhtiyan occupy the upper basin of the Zanda- 
rud and of the Kaiun [q. v.] above ShuTitar. The 
woiks of Layard, Sawyet. Mrs. Bishop, Cuizonetc. 
give a very accurate pictuie of this mountainous 
country, in the centre of which rises the Kuh-i 
KaDg ( 1 2,800 feet high) which foims the water- 
shed between the Persian Gulf and the central 
Persian plateau. (It may be asked if the name 
Kuh-i Rang is not the Mongol linen, ‘•encamp- 
ment. laager *, found in Luristan). 

The fiontier between the Bakhtuari and the 
Lurs proper follows the western blanch of the 


Ab*i Diz, an important tributary of the Karun. 
Luristan (Pish-kuh) is bounded on the east and 
west by the convergent streams of the Ab-i Diz 
and the Kaikha, while in the north the range 
of the Cihil-na-balighan, Garru etc. separates Lu- 
ristan from Nihawand and Silakhor (district of 
Burudjird). To the west of Karkha Pusht-i Kuh 
begins. In the noithwest the frontier of Luristan 
runs to the southwest of the districts of Hulailan 
and Ilarsln -which belongs to the province of 
Kirmanshah. 

The chief left bank tributary of the Karkha is 
the Kashgan (Rawdinson : Kashaghan) which is 
formed by two arms. The northern arms with its 
tributaries drains the beautiful plains of Hur-rud, 
Alishtar and Khavva. The southern arm, separated 
from the northern one by the Yafta-kuh range, 
takes the name of the town of Khurramabad [q. v.] 
near which it passes. After the confluence of the 
two arms, the Kashgan, running S. W., receives 
on the left bank the combined waters of the 
Kawgun and Tayln, which flow from Kuh-i Haftad 
Pahlu (south of Khurramabad) and the northern 
slopes of the Kuli-i Gird. These two ranges are 
at right angles to the mountains which follow the 
right bank of the Ab-i Diz, which they separate 
from the valley of the Karkha. On the right bank 
the Kashgan receives the Madiyan-rud, “river of 
the mare”. Above Kashgan the Karkha receives 
on its left bank seveial tributaries of less import- 
ance still little known (Rubar etc.). Below Kashgan 
and also on the left bank, the Karkha receives 
the Fan!, Leilum (Lehlum) and Ab-i Zal. This 
last river with its tributaries Anarak etc. rises in 
the southern slopes of the Kuh-i Gird. The topo- 
graphy of the right bank of the Ab-i Diz is not 
well known. The sources of the Baladrud and its 
right bank tributary the Kir-ab lie a consider- 
able distance to the noith. The Balad-rud flows 
into the Ab-i Diz between Dizful and Susa. The 
Kir-ab receives on it* right bank the waters of 
the Kul-i-ab which come down from the high 
valley of Mungarra, which with the peaks that 
surround it form a kind of natural bastion and 
separate the basin of the Balad-rud from that of 
the Ab-i Zal. The Sahra-yi Lur plain foimerly 
well irrigated lies north of Dizful and south of 
Kn-ab (“pitch-water”) whose naphtha spring has 
been known since ancient times. It was probably 
here that Darius settled a colony of Greeks (Ritter, 
ix. 201). 

The interior of Luristan presents a series of 
mountain ranges, which stretch N. W. to S. E., 
the direction usual in Persia, and lise one behind 
the other between the plain of Susiaoa and the 
northern barrier (height about 9,000 feet). 

Ancient history. The lands now occupied 
by the I.ur tribes have been inhabited since the 
period before the arrival of Iranians in them. This 
region, being at a considerable distance from 
Assyria, was mainly under the influence of Elam; 
Susa wheie there have been found traces of oc- 
cupation going back to the third millenium B. c., 
lies just at the entrance to the mountains of 
the I.ittle Lur. The purest traces of the local 
culture and of this alone are found more to the 
south-east. Just as the Atabegs of the Great Lur 
had for their capital Idhadj (= AJalamir) so in 
very early times, the lmds of this district, the kings 
of Aiapir (Hapirti-), whatever were their relations 
with the rulers of Susa had control at least of 
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the Karun valley. The site of Mai amir (cf. de the great empties, Achaemenid, Macedonian, 
Bode, Layard, Jequier in de Morgan, Deleg. en Parthian and lastly Sasanian. There are many 
Perse , 1902, iii. 133 — 143 and Hiising, Der Zagros Sasanian towns in the valley of the Karkha. 
11. seine V'olker , Leipzig 1908, p. 49 — 59) with Many Sasanian buildings are attributed by the 
its purely indigenous (Elamite, non-Semitic) in- natives to the Atabegs of Luiistan, who were 
scriptions and bas-reliefs is an important point, certainly nothing more than the restorers. The 
The recent discovery by Herzfeld ( Reiscbericht , complicated system of bridges is very remarkable 
Z.D.M.G. , 1926, p. 259) in the MamasanI legion (cf. the photographs in de Morgan, Etudes Geogr ., 
of a bas-relief and bricks bearing Elamite characters ii. and Etudes Archeol., Paris 1896-1897, p. 360-374) 
(1500 — -1 000 la. C.) is valuable as indicating the and the roads which may still be traced on the 
extent of Elamite penetration into the Lur moun- upper courses of the rivers of Susiana. The remains 
tains. Kuh-Gllu lying between Susiana and Persis of roads, paved or hewn out of the rock, may be 
may correspond to the still unknown region of seen at Tang-i Saulak (between Bihbahan and 
Anshan (An2an) out of which came the ancestors Malamir) near the Sasanian bas-reliefs (de Bode, 
of Cyrus the Great. On the survival of this name i. 353, 364), to the east and west of Malamir 
near Shushtar, cf. Grundr. d. iran . Phil ., ii. 418 (de Bode, i. 390, ii. 820: djadda-yi atalakdn\ 
(according to Rawlinson : As^an). between Dizful and Kirah (Rawlinson, A match 

The antiquities of the valley of the Upper Karun from Zohab , p. 93), to the south of Khawa 
(the two Susan, Lurdagan, the mounds of Salm, ( djadda-yi Adi us raw. Cirikow, p. 216 — 221). All 
Tur and Iraclj) are insufficiently known (T.ayard, these works are evidence of a systematic and 
Sawyer). According to Sawyer, the higher Bakh- continuous penetration. But since at the end of 
tiyarl lands are “singularly devoid of any ancient the fourth (tenth) century the inhabitants of the 
landmarks”. plain of Khuzistan had not yet forgotten the Huz 

For the west part of Luristan in the strict language (Mukaddasi, p. 418) colonies of the 
sense of the word see the articles masabapha.v ancient stocks may have survived in isolated corneis 
and PUSHT-I KUH. No monuments of very great of the mountains. The Lur highlands only assumed 
antiquity have yet beea discovered in Pish-kuh their present ethnical character under the Atabegs. 
except the caves (Median ?) of Se-daran between The knowledge of the Aiab geographers 
Mungarra and Khurramabad, Cirikow, p. 129. about the Lur country is very summary al- 
The early inhabitants of Luristan were the Kashshu though they describe the routes between Khuzistan 
= Koardiot who imposed their lule on Babylon and Fais (cf. Schwarz, Persien , p. 173 — 180; 
between 1760 and 1650 p. c. The Achaemenids ' Auadjan-Shiraz, p. 190: Arradjan-Sumairam), be- 
paid the Kossaioi for the right of passage by the , tween Khuzistan and Isfahan (the road started 
Babylon-Ecbatane route. These highlanders were j from Idhadj ; Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 57 ; MukaddasI, 
temporarily subdued by Alexander the Gieat. Anti- p. 401) and lastly between Khuzistan and Djibal. 
gonus, pursued by Eumenes, traversed the heart of As to these last routes, Utakhrl, p. 196, reckons 
the Kossaian country, according to Rawlinson on the from al-Lur to Shapur-Kh*’ast 30 farsakhs, from 
route Pul-i-tang-Iveilun pass-Khurramabad (Ritter, there to Lash tar (= AlDhtar) 12 farsakhs, from 
Erdhinde, ix., p. 335). The Kossaians (who should 1 there to Nihawand 10 farsakhs (the road must be 
perhaps be distinguished from the K<W/c; = O'Cfyoi that which follows the upper waters of the Balad- 
“ Uwadja = Khuz) spoke a language different rud). A few details of this loute are cleared up 
from that of their neighbours, but in it we al- , by MukaddasI. p. 401, who gives the following 
ready find proper nouns borrowed from Indo- eight stages : Karadj (cf. the article scltanabad)- 
European. Cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alte> t., 1/2, : Wafrawand-Darkan-Khurudh (certainly — Hurud, 
Berlin 1913, § 455 ; Husing, Der Zagros , p. 24 , Hur-iud, north of Khuriamabad)-Sabur-khuwas 
and Autran in Les fatigues du Monde , Paiis 1925, 1 (=r Shapur-Kh"ast = Khuiramabad)-Krkuysh ( ; )- 
p. 2S3. [The name Kashshu has perhaps survived al-Khan-Razmanan-al-Lur. Mukaddasi, p. 418 also 
in that of the river Kashgan]. makes one suspect the existence of a road along 

It is also probable that northern Luristan was the Ab-i Diz : from al-Lur to al-Diz, two stages, 
more or less dependent on the land of Ellipi, from there to Rayagan one stage, from there to 
often mentioned by the Assyrians. This region, Gulpayagan 40 farsakhs through uninhabited country 
which was considerably influenced by Media is (inafazci). 

now located in the province of Kirmanshah. Cf. AmoDg the inhabited places in modern I.uri- 
Andreas, Alitiza , in Pauly-Wissowa z ; Streck, Z . stan may be noted the following: the town of 
A,, xv., 379 ; Ca mb ridge Ancient History, 1924, al-Lur, 2 faisakhs north of Dizful (Kantarat An- 
ii., cf. map. damish) the site of which should be sought in 

We know very little about the people the plain of Sahra-yi Lur near Salihabad; the 

who (Herodotos, v. 49) were bounded on one town of Lash tar, now disappeared, was certainly 
side by the Armenians and on the other by the in the plain of Allshtar and the toun of Shapur- 
Susians (Reinach, Un peuple oublie: Les Matfems, KH y as t. The exact location of the latter is im- 
Revtu des Etudes Grecques, 1894, vii., p. 313 — 318). portant for the comprehension of certain events 
Here we can only call attention to these various in the fifth (eleventh) century (Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 
ethnical elements buried in the later strata of 89, 146, 211; x. 166; Tcirikh-i Guzida, p. 557 )* 
Iranian invasions. In the name of Faraidan, a can- Rawlinson had identified Khurramabad with Shapur- 
ton in the northeast of Bakh tiyari. we have a re- Kh"'ast (cf. Le Strange, The Lands , etc, p. 202, 
miniscence of the Median tribe of Paraitakenoi p. 66S). The combined evidence of Istakhri, p. 
(Herodotos, i. no) and of the province of 196 and 201, of the Xuzhat al-Kulub \ p. 70, 
TTxpxirxfOfi/tf (Strabo, i., p. 80) which lay between 176 and particularly of the itinerary of Mukad- 
Media and Persia (in Assyrian : Partakka, Partukka ; dasi, p. 401 fully justify Rawlinson’s identification 
cf. Streck, Z. A ., xv., p. 363). The Iranicisation (against Le Strange). The change of name, or 
must have been accelerated by the formation of moving of the site (cf. Schwarz) must have taken 
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place in the xiii th century. The Nuzhat al-Kulub 
(740 = 1340) which does not include Shapur-Kh w ast 
in its enumeration of the towns of the Little Lur 
is the first source to mention Khurramabad (a 
town in ruins). It is on the other hand not at 
all probable that the unlay et of Man-rud, the alleged 
ancestral home of the Lurs, is near Khuiramabad. 

It should be sought to the north of the town of 
al-Lur near Man-garra (= Mungarra). Samha, men- 
tioned in the TcPrikh-i Guzlda , p. 548, was in 
Man-rud; its fortress Diz-i Siyah must correspond 
to the fort of Diz which defends the entrance to 
Mungarra and was destroyed by the wall of Pusht-i 
Kuh in 1895 (Mann, Die Mundarten tier Lur - 
stumme , p. 1 1 7). Finally the stronghold of Girlt 
( TatiMi-i Guzlda , p. 549, 552) is mentioned by 
Cirikow, p. 1 33, among the encampments of the 
tribe of Papi (to the south of Khunamabad). 

Economic conditions. Apart from the 
Bakhtivarl districts near Isfahan where there are 
nourishing villages, the Lur terntories inhabited 
by nomads or semi-nomads only export the pro- 
ducts of their cattle-rearing. But the future of the 
mountainous countiy which lies like an amphi- 
theatre around the plain of Khuzistan is very 
promising. The Lur lands are rich in minerals 
and especially in petrol. The famous wells of 
Masdjid-i Sulaiman (Maidun-Naftun), belonging to 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company are in the middle 
of Bakhtiyail territory (between Shushtar and 
Malamir). The same Company whose concession \ 
includes all the petrol-bearing lands in the whole 1 
of southern Persia is putting into operation its : 
claims in the Kuh-Gilu region (to the north of 
the port of Ganavva) etc. (cf. Schweer, Die lur- \ 
kisch-pers. Ei dolvorkommen^ Hamburg 1919). 

On the other hand the territories now occupied 
by the Lurs played a considerable part in ancient 
times, as they lay on the route between the gteat 
centres of the Persian empire. Their southern part 
(Kuh-Gilu) may become of great impoitancc for 
air and railway communication between Mesopo- 
tamia and India. The Bakhtivarl country is now 
traversed by the caiavan route connecting Khuzi- 
stan with Isfahan and controlled by Lynch Brother^. 
Finally Luristan proper seems destined to be crossed 
by the main line connecting the Fersian Gulf 
(Mohammara or Khurmu>a) with Teheran, and 
perhaps with the Caspian Sea. Before the war of 
1914 surveys had already been begun for making 
the Mohammara-Dizful- Khurramabad railway by 
the Persian Railway* Syndicate (cf. I.itten, Persien. 
Berlin 1920, p. 63, SS). Since the change of 
dynasty in Persia, the Fersian government proposes | 
to carry through this task itself; cf. Millspaugh. 1 
American Task in Pei sia. London 1926, p. 272 I 
Bibliography : Cf. the articles fakhtivarI. ! 
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MASARAPHAN, Pl'SHT-I KtH, SHII. — StOOpieler, | 
fifteen Months' Pilgrimage through Khuzistan. J 
London 1831 (cf. Bode, i. 325); Aucher Eloy, j 
Relations dc Voyages , [8351 P- 270 — 285, 329 — i 
331; Ravvlinson, Notes on a March from Zohab , j 
J.R.G.S.. 1839, ix. ; Ritter, Eidkunde , Berlin j 
1840, ix.. p. 144—158, 199— 219. 323—411 ; 
(principally from Ravvlinson); Layard, Ancient ' 
cities among the Bakhtiari Mountains. J.R G.S.. 
1S42. p. 102 — 109; Bode. The Country of Mo- j 
maseni and Kuhgilu . J.R.G.S.. 1843. xin., 1 
P 75-S5 ; do., Ei cm Behbehan to Shu star, ibid., j 
86 — 107 ; do.. Travels in Luristan and Arab is tan. | 


London 1845, i. — ii. ; Layard, A Description of 
the Province of Khuzistan , J. R. G. S ., 1846, xvi. 
p. 1 — 105; Loftus, On the Geology of the Tur co- 
Persian frontier , Quarterly J. Geolog. Soc ., 1854 
and 1855, x., p. 464—467; xi., p. 247—344 
(esp. p. 261 — 265: Dizful-Khurramabad, Map 
ix. in colours and figures 3 — 8); Lady Sheil, 
Glimpses of Life , London 1856, p. 393 — 422 
(lists of the tribe by Col. Sheil); Loftus, Travels 
and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana, Lon- 
don 1857; Comte Rochechouart, Souvenirs d'un 
voyage en Perse , Paris 1867, p. 91; Spiegel, 
Eriinische Al ter turner ^ 1871, i. 105— H 3 > 75 I_ “ 
758; Cirikovv, Putewoi Journal (1849 — 1852), 
St. Petersburg 1875, p. 85-88, 122-131, 134- 
14 1 : Dizful— Mungarra— Khurramabad— Burudjird ; 
p. 211 — 241; Kirmanshah-Hulailan— c Ali-gldjan— 
Djaidar-Pul-i tang— Kal c a-i Rida— Shush ^ p. 269 — 
281 : Dizful-Djaidar— Rubar— ShTrvvan— c Asim-abad 
[Asman-a]— Harun-abad-Kirind; p. 379— 424;Kha- 
nikln— Mandali— Hawiza— Shush-Dizful— Pa-yi pul ; 
Dakka— Dih-i Luian— Cangula— Mandali— Khanikln; 
p. 88-121 : Khuzistan and Luristan (after Layard); 
p. 132-133; Pish-Kuh (the English Russian explo- 
ration of 1849 — 1852 is the foundation of modern 
maps) ; Khurshid Efendi, Si) dhet-ndma-i Hudud , 
Russian transl. from Ghamazow, St. Petersburg 
1877, p. 84 — 109; Feili, Djasan, Badra, Mandali; 
p. 375 — 380; Pusht-i Kuh; Houtum-Schindler, 
Reisen im sudwestlichen Persien , Zeitschr. d. 
Gesell. f. Erdkunde , 1879, xiv., p. 38-67, 81- 
1 24 (Shushtar-Malamlr-Dupulun-Isfahan-Farai- 
dan, Burbarud, D j apalak-Burudjird- Kh urramabad 
two routes to Dizflil— Ram Hormuz— Ahwaz); 
Rivadaneyra, Viaje en Persia , Madiid 1880, ii. (Ni- 
havvand-Burudjiid-Khurramabad-Dizf lil) ; Lady 
A. Blunt, A Pilgrimage to Nejd , London 188 1, 
ii. 1 13 — 223; c Amara-Dizful-Bihbahan ; Stack, 
Six Months in Persia , London 1882, ii., Isfa- 
han-CighakhUr-Duak-SuIaidjan-Khonsar; H. L. 
Wells, Sui vexing Tours in Southern Persia (Bih- 
bahan-Shiraz), Proc. R. G. S., 1883, v. ; Col. 
Bateman Cham pain, On the Various Means of 
Communication between Central Persia and the 
Sea , Proc. R G.S.. March 1883; ibid., discourse 
by M. Mackenzie (cf. Mackenzie, Communication 
to the Earl of Derby by Gray Davis and Co ., 
London, October 13, 1875); Layard, Early Adven- 
tures. London 1887, vol. i. — ii. ; Col. M. S. Bell, 
A Visit to the Karun River and Kum , Black- 
wood's Magazine. April 1889 (Burudjird-Dizful) ; 
A. Rodler, Bericht u. eine geo log. Reise im westl. 
Peisien. S. B. Ak . IVien, xcvii. 1889, i., p. 28 
(cf. Pet. Mitt., 1889, p. 27): Sul tana bad— Dja- 
palak— Shuturan-Kuh (3,500 metres)-£ighakhor- 
Car-Mahali— Faraidan : H. Blosse Lynch, Across 
Luristan to Ispahan, Proc. R.G.S., Sept. 1890; 
W. h . Ainsworth, The River Karun , London 
1S90; Bishop, Journeys in Persia , 1S91 (letters 
xiv. — xx. ; Lfahan-Shalamzar— Kuh-i Rang-Ma- 
sir-Badush-Khanabad-Khurramabad-Burudjird) ; 
Curzon, P ersia and the Persian Question , Lon- 
don 1S92, ii.. chap. xxiv. ; the southwestern 
provinces, p. 268—320; de Morgan, Miss, scient.^ 
Etudes Geogr.. Paris 1895; p. 141-156; Burudjird ; 
p. 157-213- Northern Luristan; p. 214-48: Pusht-i 
KQh ; fine illustiations ; the map of Elam was 
published separately in 1895; A. Sawyer, 
The Bakhtiari Mountains and Upper Elam , 
Geogr. Journ., 1894, p. 481—501 [cf. Sawyer, 
Report on a Reconnaissance in the Bakhtiari 
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Country , Simla 1891, p. 1 — 108]; Tumanski, 
Ot Ka spit ska go mo Pa k Hormuzskomu prolivu , 
Sbor/tik materia l ou po Azii, vol. 65, St. Peters- 
burg 1896 (Burudjird— Isfahan); Tomilow, Oteet 
0 poyezdke po Persii , Tiflis 1902, p. 160: Dizful— 
Khurramabad-Burudjird ; Lady Durand, An Au- 
tumn Tour in Western Persia (1899), London 
1902 (Isfahan— Ainvaz— Dizful-Khurramabad- Bu- 
rudjird); Feuvrier, Trois ans a la cour de Perse , 
Paris, n. d. (around Burudjird); Barthold, Jstor.- 
geogr. obzor Irana , St. Petersburg 1903, p. 121— 
129 (Luristan); Strauss, Pine Reise an d. iVord- 
grcnze Luristans , Pet. Mitt., 1905, p. 265-271; 
Smirnow, Lu ) is tan, in Izivestia Shtaba Kawkaz. 
Okrtiga , Tiflis 1905, N°. 11 — 12, p. 1—53 (from 
French and Peisian materials); Herzfeld, Eine 
Reise d. Luristan , Pet. Mitt., 1907, liii , p. 49- 
63, 72-90 (Khanikin— Saimara-Ahwaz— Kuh-Gilu— 
Shiraz); D. L. R. Lorimer, Report on Pusht-i 
Kuh , 1908; H. Grothe, Wander ungen in Persien, 
Berlin 1910 (Pusht-i Kflh); d’Allemagne, Du 
Khorassart au pays des Backhtiai is (sic), Paris 
191 1, iv. 137—216 (Isfahan— Djunagim); Minorsky, 
in Material i po Wostoku , St. Petersburg 1915, 
ii., p. 276—325: Dizful— Duwairidj-Baksaya-Man- | 
dall; Rabino, Les tribus du Louristan , R.M.M., \ 
1916, p. 1 — 46; Watelin, La Perse immobile , 
1921 (some photographs of Luristan); Edmonds, 
Luristan , Pish-i Kuh and Bala-Gat iveh, Geogr . 
Joiun., May 1922, p. 335-356 ; June. p. 437-453 
(Mungarra ; Dizful-Khurramabad-Kirmanshah) : 
much new and interesting information [Edmonds ! 
mentions the explorations of Burton (1897). 
Williams (1908) and A. T. Wilson (1911) the 
results of which do not seem to have been 
published]; Maunsell, The Land of Elam, Geogr. 
Journ., May 1925, p. 432 — 437 (Pusht-i Kuh); j 
Cl. Anet, Feuilles Persanes , Paris 1924, p. 214- i 
255 (Cahar-Mahall); M. C. Cooper, Grass , New- ■ 
York 1925 (an admirably illustrated book stu- ! 
dying the seasonal migrations of the Bakhtiyarl | 
tribe Baba Ahmad! : Shushtar-Shimbar— Zarda- J 
kQh-Cahar-Mahall). (V. Minorsky) 

LUT, the Biblical Lot has in Muslim 
legend, even as early as in the Kur'an, an im- j 
portance which he does not have in the Bible or 
Haggada. As his story is associated with the 
downfall of the sinful Sadum (not however men- 
tioned in the Kur’an) he appears to Muhammad 
as a prophet of punishment along with Hud, 
Salih, Nuh and Shu c aib as predecessors of Mu- 
hammad. When Muhammad is accused of being 
a liar he can console himself with the reflection 
that before him the people of Nuh, c Ad, Thamud, 
the people of Ibrahim and the people of Lut also 
called their prophets liars (Sura, xxii. 43). Lut’s 
people (called kazvm Lut , 1 . 13: ikhwan Lut) are 
usually located between Thamud and Madyan. Lut 
in the Kurban becomes a mursal, messenger ot 
Allah (xxvi. 160; xxxvii. 133), a rasid amin, a 
reliable prophet (xxvi. 162), a participator in wis- 
dom and knowledge (xxi. 74). When Ibrahim 
warns his people, Lut believes him (xxix. 25). 
Lut is sent to sinners who forbid hospitality (xv. 70), 
waylay strangers and practise sodomy and cruelty 
such as no other people had before them. They 
threaten him that they will banish those who lead 
such a moral life saying: “if thou preachest right, 
bring God’s punishment upon us” (xxix. 28). 
God thereupon sends his angels of punishment ; 
Ibrahim’s intercession is in vain (xi. 77. 78). The 


! angels come to Lut. His people demand the 
| visitors for sinful purposes. In vain Lut offers his 
■ daughters instead. He feels himself helpless. The 
: angeL calm him, saying: “YVe shall save thee, 
only no one must turn round; thy wife will do 
1 it”. The city was turned completely upside down 
(xi. 84; xv. 74); sidjil stones, marked by God, 
j rained upon it. 

The Kur’an mentions no other name in the 
! history of Lut. The destroyed city is called al- 
1 mutarika (Ini. 54) of which the plural is al- 
! mid tajikat (ix. 71; lxix. 9) conesponding to the 
Hebrew' mahpeka , which is used in the Bible of 
J Sodom. 

( The Kur’an commentators also know the Biblical 
| story quite accurately (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 

1 346, 347). They are able to fill all the gaps and 
I give all names. The sins of Sodom arc fully de- 
scribed. Sadum has a king of the line of Nimrod. 
The inhabitants worship idols. Lut admonishes them 
for 40 years (al Kisa’i). Then God sends thiee angels 
Gabiiel, Michael and Israfil (in al-Kisa 1 also the 
soul-taker Asriel). Ibrahim intercedes: “Will ye 
destroy a people among whom theie are 300 be- 
lievers No. — 300, 200, 100 . . . ; — No. — 14 
believers" No. — This number is assuied, Ibrahim 
comforts himself, in the belief that Lut’s wife is one 
of the believers. The angels must not destroy Sadum 
until Lut testifies four times to its sinfulness. They 
at once meet Lut, who testifies. After meeting 
others they encounter Lot’s daughter. She invites 
them into her father’s house. Lut 01 ders his people 
to be silent, especially his wife who has disobeyed 
him for 40 years (al-Kisa’i). But Lut’s wife de- 
liberately makes a light to show they have visitors 
or she ostentatiously procures salt (this is why 
she becomes a pillar of salt) or she actually 
says: “Young men have come to stay with us, 
with more beautiful cheeks and sweeter fragrance 
than I have ever seen”. 

The people demand the young men; Lut offers 
his daughters. “If we wanted thy daughters, we 
would know where to find them”, they reply. Lut 
bars the doors. At the bidding of the angel he 
opens them. Gabriel blinds the intruders with a 
blow of his wing. They tramp on one another. 
“Save yourself!”, they cry, “Lut’s house is be- 
witched!*’ As the hour of destruction is at hand, 
Gabriel (according to others the Angel of Punish- 
ment Michael) turns the town upside down, and 
lifts it up so high that the angels in heaven hear 
the crowdng of the cocks and the howling of the 
dogs of Sadum. Sidjil stones fall ; on each is 
marked whom it is to strike. As LutL wife looks 
sympathetically on her people, she is struck by a 
sidjil-stone. The number of killed varies between 
4,000 (Thadabi) and four millions (Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 342). All perished, except one who fled to 
Mecca, brought his sidjil-stone to the haram where 
it hung for 40 days between heaven and earth, 
until it finally slew' the man who brought it there 
(Tha c labl). 

The Muslim legend gives names to everything 
and explains them all. Lut takes his name from 
lata , “to attach oneself", because Ibrahim’s heart 
was affectionately attached to Lut (Tha c labi). Lut’s 
wife is called Halsaka c or Wa ila, his older daughter 
Rlth (:), the jounger Rariya G) (Tabari), Zughar 
(Yakut), or Rawaya(r) (al-Kisa 1). Not only is 
Sadum mentioned, but also other four towns, in 
whose names may be recognised the Biblical 
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c Amora, Admah, Seba’im and So c ar. Of So c ar, 
Tha c labJ says it was saved (Gen. xix. 20 — 22) 
“because it believed in Lut”. 

The Muslim legend has a little in common 
with the old Haggada (Gen. Rabba, xlix., 1 . ; 
Sanhedrin , 109b), e. g. the fact that Abra- 
ham thinks he is sure of a certain number of 
devout people. When Pirke R. Eliser (xxv.) de- 
scribes the daughters of Lut favourably, when 
Midrash Hagadol (ed. Schechter, p. 287) calls the 
angels sent to Sodom, Gabriel and Raphael, Mus- 
lim legend may have had some influence on the 
later Midrash. 

Bibl i ograp hy : The principal passages aie : 
Kur'an, xi. 73 — 91; xv. 59 — 61; xxi. 71 — 74; 
xxvi. 160 — 175> xxvii. 55 — 59; xxix. 25 — 34; 
liv. 33 — 39; lxvi. 10; Tabau, ed. de Gocje, 1. 
266, 267, 321, 325—3437 341 ; Ihn al-Aihlr, 
7 V; Ikh al- K Until, i. 46 — 48; Tha c labl. Alisas 
al-Anbiya'y Cairo 1325, p. 65-67; al-kisa 1, 
Kisas al-AnbiyT?, ed. ELenberg, i. 145 — 149; 
Geiger, I Pas hat Mu hammed . . 1902 2 , p. 109, 

124, 129 — 1 31; M. Grunhaum, Mem />\ it/ age, 
p. 132 — 14 1 ; Ilorovitz, Hebrew Cnion College 
Annual, 1925. ii., p. 152, 1S7; do., Ko> anisehc 
l 'ntersuehungen, 1926, p. 21, 26, 45, 49, 50 sq., 
54, 136. __ (Bernhard IIlixkr) 

LUT n. YAHYA. [See Ar.U Mikfixak] 

LUTF C ALI BEG Adhar, a Persian poet 
and biographer of the xviiith century. He 
was born in Isfahan on the 20* h Kabi c I, 1123 1 
(June 7, 17 1 1) and spent his youth at Kilm and 
later at Shiraz, where his father lived while gover- 
nor of Laristan and the coast of Fars under 
Nadir Shah. After the death of his father, lie made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and travelled in Persia, 
finally settling in Isfahan in the service of Nadii*» 
successors. He latterly adopted a life of seclusion 
and put himself under the spiritual direction of 
Mir Saijid c Ali Muditak. lie died in 1781. 

Lutf C AU Beg is best known for the collection 
of biographies of Persian poets which he com- 
piled between 1760 and 1779 under the title of 
Atadi-Kada ; in it lie give* biographies of poet* 
in Persian in alphabetical older ai ranged accoi ding 
to town* and districts. The last pait deals with 
60 contemporaries <>f the authoi and is followed 
by an autobiogiaphy. The Ata b-A 'ala was litho- 
graphed at Calcutta in 1249 A - and at Bombay 
in 1277 A. 11. There is a Turkish tiaiislation printed 
at Constantinople in 1259 \ H. Among h’s poem* 
was a madjnaai. Yii'itt ti-Z.alVP'a, bom which the 
author quotes many \eise- at the end of the At 1 
l\ a da Lutf t Ali Beg was In. Id m eonsideiable 
esteem b\ his literal) contempoiaiKs : he was par- 
ticularly intimate with the p >et Ilatif of 1 Tail an 
A ; b l i o s ' / a p /. \ : Ft he. in </; 1: •: :> :<s d > 
’/eg.V. ii. 21 5' 232. 5*3* l'* G. Browne. 
Pi 1 i in fi\iatuie in Mi \:\/n Pi ’ :es. B ambi ldge 
1024. p. 282 — 2S4 l (I II. Kkvmik**) 

LUTF ALI KHAN was the last mcinbei 
o f t h e Z a 11 d d y n a s t y in P e r s i a I fe w as 
bom m 1769, the son of Uju Lu. son «-f Karim 
Khan Zand [q v ] IJjaT.11. who had ->ei 2d the 
throne m 1 7 S 5 , had c mlmued the -trcggle against 
the Ka ljar Agha Muhammad. \vh > ha 1 forced him 
to letiie to Shuar, where he died on Tan 2;. 

1 7S9 from poisoning. Tuning the di >rt pcrio ] of 
the reign of his Ether. Lutf c AIi Khan had been 
entruste 1 with the conquest of Lurirtan anl Kir- 
man. which lie had successful!) carried through. 


But after the death of Dja c far he was forced to 
flee from his own army to Kirman to seek refuge 
with the Arab lord Bushi c I. With the latter’s 
help, he was able to make himself master of his 
capital Shiraz where a certain Saiyid Murad had 
proclaimed himself king. It was chiefly through 
the efforts of his father’s minister Hadjdji Ibrahim 
who occupied the position of kalantar (mayor) 
of the town that Lutf c Ali succeeded in getting 
himself again recognised as sovereign. After his 
accession the character of the young man, whose 
nobility and generosity had hitherto been as 
much praised as his personal bravery seems to 
have changed. His acts of tyranny and cruelty 
decided IladjdjI Ibrahim to abandon the cause of 
the Zands and betray it to the enemy. This he 
did in 1791 when Lutf c AIi Khan had set out 
against Agha Muhammad Khan. Hadjdji Ibrahim 
seized Shnaz and stirred up Lutf c Alfs own troops 
to mutiny against him. The latter fled to the coast 
and succeeded in collecting a small armed force 
with which he tiled in vain to retake Shiraz. 
Then followed several years of guerilla warfare 
waged with incredible vigour by Lutf c AlI against 
the Kadjars. He went up and down the whole of 
southern Peisia, being for some time supported 
by the lord of Tabas and even temporarily taking 
Yazd. In 1794 being assisted by the chiefs of the 
district of Garmaslr, he even took KirmSn. Here 
Agha Muhammad besieged him with a large force. 
After four months the town capitulated; Lutf 
{ Ali Khan succeeded in once more escaping and 
reaching Bam but here he w’as treacherously 
delivered over to his enemy who had him taken 
to Tiln an where he was blinded and mutilated 
and finally put to death. Then came the terrible 
vengeance wreaked by the Kadjars on the people 
of the town of Kiiman [q. v.]. 

I utf c Ali Khan, the “last chivalrous figure amongst 
the kings of Persia'’ (Browne), probably had the 
sy in path) of mod of his contempoiaries and it is 
recalled that even Agha Muhammad Khan openly 
recognised his bravery. But as his history was 
wiuten under the new dynasty of the Kadjars in 
Persia, the Persian *ource> could not show’ much 
sympathy foi him. European sources give a more 
faithful pietuie of the course of events. The more 
modern l’eisian historians like Mirza Muhammad 
c .\ii Khan {Daiora-i M ukhtasar-i Tad- ikh -i Iran 
l.th. Tihran 1326, reproduced in Beck, iVeupersisehe 
A tv;rv/ ><:iions-Gf anunatik, Heidelberg 1914, p. 229— 
256) do not hesitate to describe the action of 
J I ad Mi Ibrahim as treason. Hadjdji Ibrahim who 
soon afterwards became minister tried to justify 
hL conduct to Sir John Malcolm, 

/* / ! 1 1 og ray hy : To* rikh-i Zendqe , ed. Beer, 
Ievflen iNSS; J. Malcolm, The History oj 
1 c / 'ia Lond an 1 S29. ii. 106 sqq. \ II, J. Brydges, 
T’.: l\\na;ty 0/ th: R'ad/ars , London 1833^,! 
cw. '//. of the introduction; the text contains 
a trail-datum of the history J / a athlr-i sul/dnlya 
oi Abri al-Kaz/ak b. Nadjaf Ivuli; E G. Browme, 
./ Av 5 o f P c ) sian Litci at ure in Modern Times } 
London. V 143 s <l i P (J. II. Kramers) 
LUTFI^ PASHA, properly HApjnji LutfI 
} Jriiv r* Aki> ai.-Mu in, an important Tur- 
kish statesman, scholar and historian, 
graii 1 \ Duiet in the time of Sultan Sulaiman I 
al-Kanum He was of Albanian descent. The date 
and place of his birth are unknown. He was 
brought up in the imperial serai, which he had 
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apparently entered through, the dew shir me for the 
Janissaries. Much may be learned of his career 
from his own biographical references in the “His- 
tory” and in the A so. f -name. Even in the so ai 
he devoted himself to theological studies, a fondness 
for which he retained throughout his whole life. 

At the accession of Sultan Selim (i 5 1 2 — 1 5 20 ) 
he passed from the ranks of the pages as a 
cokadar and filled in succession the following 
offices at the court : cashnigir (taster), kapndjl basjn , 
mtr-i c alam (bearer of the imperial standard). lie 
then became sandjak beg of Kastamuni, beglerbeg 
of Karaman, of Anatolia and in 941 kubbe ivezlri . 
He spent a quarter of a century in the foreign 
service of the Sultan; according to his own account, 
he was through all the wars and battles in the 
reign of Sultan Selim who was very favourably 
disposed to him, usually in his train: in Rumelia 
and Anatolia, in Arabia, Syria and Egypt; similarly 
in the reign of Sultan Sulaiman he took part in 
the campaigns against Belgrade, Rhodes, Hungary, 
Vienna, the Kfzllbash, Baghdad, Corfu etc. In 945 
(1538) he took part in the campaign to Kara 
Boghdan as second vizier. In 946 ( 1 539 ) he suc- 
ceeded as grand vizier Ayas Pasha, Mho had died 
of the plague, also an Albanian, at a period when 
the Ottoman empire was straining its stiength to 
the utmost. (The year 944, which Mas suggested 
by Kffitib Celebi’s Takxvim al-Taicarlkh^ Constan- 
tinople 1146, p. 176 adopted by all later historians 
and so handed down, is incoirect as is proved not 
only by Lutfi Pasha’s own statement but also by 
an analysis of events). He proved his ability in 
high army commands, in the fleet and in admini- 
strative offices. 

He sought to carry through with a strong hand 
the reforms in internal administration which he 
had long recognised to be necessary, especially 
economies in the financial system, the abolition 
of oppressive institutions (///#£, privileges of cou- 
riers), the development and independence of the 
navy, the importance of which for Turkey his 
foresight recognised. Eailier than anyone else he 
saw the beginning of the collapse of the externally 
so brilliant political sjstem. At the same time he 
conducted negotiations with Venice, Austria and 
France with great skill and firmness. It is note- 
worthy that he Mas the first to recognise the 
surpassing genius of Mi c mar Sinan, whom he 
appointed state architect. He was a highly gifted 
statesman, an energetic inflexible personality, in- 
corruptible and abo\e all intrigue with high ideals 
and strong religious and scientific leanings. In 
spite of his violent temper he Mas legarded as a 
“good natured Vizier". 

He Mas a brother-in-law of Sultan Sulaiman, 
whose sister Shah Sultan he had married. Never- 
theless he Mas summarily dismissed in 948 (1541) 
when in his rage he used threats to Ills wife when 
she reproached him \\ ith his inhuman treatment 
of a Muslim slave-girl. Ilis eagerness foi reform 
had naturally gamed him few fnends at court. It 
is said that only his rank as a damad saved him 
from execution. Whether the deeper reason for the 
matrimonial dissensions lay in his love for boys 
is not clear. 

Lutfi Pasha was banished Mith a pension to 
Dimotika where he had a ciftlik. Here he gave 
himself entirely up to his studies, for which he 
was well qualified by his constant intercouise 
with theologians and scholars during his whole 


political career. After his return from Mecca to 
Dimotika — his successor Rustam Pasha was 
successful in preventing a complete reconciliation 
with the Sultan — he used his enforced leisure 
to compose numerous work* in Aiabicand Turkish. 
He died in all probability after 970 (1562) (so 
also Munadjdjim-basht), in any case after 961, in 
Dimotika. The date 950 (1543) usually given is 
impossible as he continued his history down to 
Ramadan 15, 961 (Aug. 14, 1554) and there is 
no reason to suppose that any other continued 
the history ; on the contrary there are references 
in the text to events of the year 96]. He only 
left one foundation, a cedime in Constantinople, 
after which the quarter and the Lutfi Pasha mosque 
take their names; its builder Mas a defterdar 
Ahmed Celebl. 

Lutfi Pasha is the author of 21 work*, a list 
of which he himself gives in his “History", p. I — 4 
(cf. also the list in Hammer-Purgstall, Gcscliuhtc 
des osmcin. Reiches iii. 703; Hugcl, /Catalog der 
Wiener Handsehr ., in p. 224; Tschudi, Turkische 
Bibliothek , \ol. xii., p. xv. — xvii.). It includes 
13 Arabic and 8 Turkish woiks, to which perhaps 
may be added the KanTin-nTunc ascribed to him 
which he perhaps does not mention as his own 
because it was the result of his official activities. 

His theological woiks have not come down to 
us, so far as we know. According to sources — 
not however specially biassed in his favour — he 
had only a moderate knowledge of the different 
branches of theological study and medicine, which 
he loved to display with a dilettante’s exaggerated 
opinion of Iiis powers. This is not quite convinc- 
ing however as not only his peihajvi quite mediocre 
theological works but also his really important 
historical wilting*, except for the Asaf-nama have 
been almost unnoticed. 

As a poet he is praised by Sehi, who completed 
his He Alt Kihidit in 945 in the time of his giand 
vizierate. But the numerous verses scattered tin ough 
his histoiy are not by him. Verses certainly by 
him are very mediocre. Besides, he does not show 
much sympathy with poets as the contemptuous 
attitude to c Ali Cclebi, author of the Humuyun- 
tiamey shows, to whom he makes the reproach 
that he had spent 20 years on this woik instead 
of dealing with questions of sho c . 

His importance as a historian cannot howevei 
be too highly estimated. His Asaf-nama , a kind 
of nhrroi for ministers, a textbook of ethics for 
viziers in which he sought to make available for 
his successors his wide experience of administration, 
obtained a certain success, as the not inconsiderable 
number of existing manuscripts suggests (ed. and 
transl by R. Tschudi, Berlin 1910; ed. by c Ali 
Amiri. Constantinople 1326). But his history Ta- 
xcai ikh-i Al-i c Othjnan is still more impoitant. It 
is now accessible in a, however, rather mediocre, 
edition (Constantinople 1341* Lutfi Pasha, Ta - 
rihhi. Turkiya Dj umhuriycit: MdamJ Wakalati 
Xasjiri) atindan. N°. 28) from an incomplete copy 
found by M. Tahir in Btuwi supplemented by 
the formerly unique copy in \ ienna by "All used 
by von Hammer (Flugel, ii. 224, N°. 1001). 

Lutfi Pasha not only models his title on those 
of the old Ottoman chronicles but he copies this 
primitive style of historiography in his matter 
and style, which forms a striking contrast to the 
elaborate Persianistic court stjlc. Down to Sultan 
Bayazid he is only a copyist. Then however fol- 
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lows, and this is what makes his history so re- 
markable, a description of the events of which 
he himself was an eye-witness in the reigns of 
three Sultans (Bayazld, Selim and Sulaiman). His 
account of the reign of Sultan Sulaiman is naturally 
the most valuable, especially the period of his 
grand vizierate. In contrast to the sha h nama dji 
and the official leak* a fiuzvlslar , he gives an ab- 
solutely untouched picture of the situation although 
he is not absolutely free fiom bias in dealing with 
other statesmen. His two historical works are one 
of the most important sources for our knowledge 
of the origins of the weakness and corruption of 
the Turkish empire in the xvi 1 * 1 century. 

Biblio graph y : Besides works mentioned ! 
above: Sahi, Hasht Bihisht , Constantinople 1325, ! 
p. 25 ; Munadjdjim Bash?, Saha* if al-Akhbar , ! 
Constantinople 1285, iii. 518; Kara felebl-zade, | 
Raw da t al-Alrar , Constantinople 1248, p. 427; 
M. ShamM, c Hawaii Athmar at- Tawarlkh ma c 
/Vtai/, Constantinople 1295, p. 92; c Abd Allah 
Khulusi, Dazchat al-Muluk^ Constantinople 1267, 
p. 20 ; Hafiz Husam, Hadikat a l- Draw am?. 


Constantinople 1281, i. 190 and 256; Sa% 
Tadhkirat al-Bunyan , Constantinople 1315, p. 
24 — 25; Ahmad Ta 3 ib, Hadikat al-lVusara?, 
Constantinople 1271, p. 27 ; c Ata, Tcirlkh, , 
Constantinople 1293, ii. 19; Pecewi, Tctrikh , 
Constantinople 1283, i. 21; Brusal? Mehmed 
Tahir, c Othjndnll M a* el lifter i , Constantinople 
1343, iii. 132 — 134; Sam?, Kanius al-A c ldm; 
Thuraiya. Sidjill-i c Othmani ; Kilisli Tvlu c allim 
Rif c at in the preface to the history of Lutfi 
Pasha; especially however: Koprulii-zade Fu 3 ad, 
Lutfi Pasha in Turklydt , Constantinople 1 925, 
i. 1x9 — 150; Hadjdji Khalifa, Kashf al-Zimun , 

ed. Flugel; the various Catalogues of MSS.; 
Hammer-Purgstall, GeschicJite des os?nau. Reiches ; 

do. , Gesch, der osnian. Dichtkunst ; do., Stoats - 
verfassung , i. 358—360; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
Tableau general de V Em fire Othoman , Paris 
1791, iv. 351; Wickerhauser, Chrestomathie , 

Vienna 1853, p. and 309; Gibb, History 

of Ottoman Poetry. (Th. MeNZEL 

LUXOR. [See al-Uksur.] 


M 

MA’ al-'AINAIN ai.-ShingItI, the name by 1 Sinara as his permanent abode and later built a 


which the famous agitator in Mauritania 
[q.v.] at the end of the xi\*h century and beginning 
of the xxffi centuiy is best known (several ex- 
planations of his soubriquet are given; the literal 
meaning is “the water of the eyes” but the most 
satisfactory seems to be that which sees in it 
simply a euphemism, like that in the expression 
Ktirrat a l-' Ain) 

Muhammad Mustafa Ma 3 al- c Ainain was 
the twelfth son of a chief and marabout of great 
fame in his own country, Muhammad Fadil b. 
Ma min, born at Walata at the end of the xviitth 
century and chief of the Moorish tribe of Galagima 
in the district of al-Hawd in the south east of 
Shingit group. After breaking off from the Rak- 
kaya whose religious head was the chief al-Mukhtar 
al-Kunti [q v.], he founded a new brotherhood 
affiliated to that of the Kadinya [q. w], to which 
he gave the name of Fadil iv a derived from his 
own. On the death of Muhammad Fadil in 1869, 
Ma' aI- c Ainain left the district of al-Hawd to 
complete his Islamic studies in Shingit (on this 
flourishing Moorish centre, see the long and in* 
tere.stmg monograph by a native of the place 
resident in Cairo, Ahmad b. al-Amin al-Shingiti. 
a’-lVasit ft Taradjim L 'da 6 a* Shingit. Cairo 1329 
[191 0 ). Ma’ al- c Ainain then settled for se\eral 
years in al-Adrar [q. v.] but afterwards went 
further north to the al*Saklyat al-Hamra 3 country, 
which was his usual residence from 1884 All this 
region, which now forms the northern part of 
Spanish Rio de Oro, was being desolated by 
murder and brigandage. He succeeded in e>tablishing 
security there, restored the land to cultivation, 
planted numerous paIm*groves and encouraged 
trade by caravan to Senegal and Shingit in one 
direction and to Morocco on the other. He chose 


kasba for himself there in the Moroccan style on 
the Wadi Tarzaw'a. Like the majority of religious 
leaders of the Saharan countries of North Africa, 
he practised commerce, politics and the proselyt- 
ising activities of a marabout and was not long 
in gathering round him a considerable number of 
! followers who became widely known throughout 
! Morocco by their nickname of “blue men” on 
| account of their costume, consisting of a djallaba 
; of khunt (a cotton stuff from Guinea), a turban 
and a burnous, all blue in colour. They w'ete also 
called c .\inlya, from the name of their master, 
and al-Shnagta (Shanukita)^ u the men of Shingit”. 

Ma’ ab c Ainain very soon entered into regular 
relations with the Sultans of Morocco. He had 
already made a sojourn in the country on his 
journey to the holy places of Islam, in the reign 
; of Mawlay c Abd al-Rahman b. Hisham [q. v.] 

1 ( I2 38 — 1276 = 1822 — 1859). Later and especially 
in the reign of Mawlay al-Hasan [q.v.] (1290— 
I 3 II _= i 873 — 1894) he travelled regularly to 
Marrakusji and to fas and was welcomed by the 
Sultan, whom he supplied with slaves (in which 
he also dealt). When the young Mawlay c Abd al- 
A71 l [q.v.] ascended the throne in 1311 (1894), 
he sent him his homage and went to visit him 
in 1896 in Marrakush. The Sultan gave him a gift 
in his southern capital of a site for a zazviva of 
his order and he hired him a steamer to take 
him w ith his suite from the Moroccan port of 
Mogador to that of Tarfaya, the natural harbour 
of the Rio de Oro for his capital Smara. This 
little poit henceforth became of some importance: 
German ships, Greek and Spanish sailing-vessels 
disembarked there merchandise from Morocco and 
considerable cargoes of arms and ammunition, all 
consigned to the agitator to enable him to supply 
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his followers and arm the Moorish tribes to enable j on metaphysical theories, and of magical formulae 
them to fight French expansion beyond the frontiers \ to acquire riches and power by occult means. Like 
of Senegal. For several years Ma 3 al- c Ainain was ' his father and his brother, he loved to spread 
able to maintain in all the vast area under his J among his disciples a leputation as a worker of 
influence an atmosphere hostile to French pene- \ wonders and a thaumaturgist These magical practices 
tration into Mauritania. He was largely the insti- j much increased his prestige in Seguiet (aLSakiyah 
gator of the anti-foreign outbursts, which after the al-Hamra 3 ) and in Morocco (K. Richet, La Mauri- 
assassination on May 12, 1905, near Tidjikdja of tanie , Paris 1920, p. 126 — 127). 
the explorer Xavier Coppolani decided France to Almost all the works of Ma J al-'Amain, alluded 
occupy Tagant in 1906. to, were lithographed at his expense rn Fas. He 

After these happenings, Ma 3 al- c Ainain, having disseminated them widely for his mai about pro- 
assembled the chiefs of the great Moorish tribes paganda. They are as follows: 1. A dab al-mukha - 
who were in alliance with him, took them to Fas lata ma c a ’ l-yatim , on the margin of Muf'id al- 
to demand the alliance and assistance of Morocco satnf , N°. 20, 1321; 2. al-Akdas c ala l-anfas f 
against France in Mauritania. He was favourably commentary on the H'araknt of the Imam al- 
received by Mawlay *Abd al- c Aziz and succeeded Haramaiu, 1320; 3. Dali/ al-tifZtk c ala shams al - 
in getting a cousin of the Sultan, Mawlay Idris, itifak , 1321, 3 vol.; 4. DhaZin of mystical poetry, 
sent to al-Adr^r as representative of the makhzen. 1316; 5. Djawab al-tnuhakkika fi A kb bar al- 
At the same time Ma 3 al- c Ainain was authorised khirka, 1302; 6. KiiZib I : utik al-ratk c a.’a rZitik 
to install himself in the Moroccan kasha of Trznit, al-fatk , 1296, 2 ncl cd. in 1309; 7 - LI id a) at al- 
to summon to the holy war and to rally around m ah tad! in wa-naj^at al-muntahin , urdjuza on the 
him all the warriors of the Sahara from al Sus to nahzc, 1322; 8. Hmjjdjat a l- mu rid fi 'l-djah / hi 
the region of Sakiyat al-Hamra 3 . The hopes that * l-dhikr c ala W-martd, 1321; 9. Ibraz al-lafiilt 

Mawlay c Abd al-AzIz had based on the plans of ’ l-maknuna fi 'Las ami ’ l-zdhira zua ' l-mitditnv 
Ma 3 al- c Ainain were soon deceived. After the occu- 1322; 10. Lzhar al-tatik al-mushtahir c ala u sma < 
pation of Udjda and the destruction of Shawlya by iva-la taghtarir ”, 1321; 11. al-KhalZts fi hakikat 
the French he had to disown Ma 3 al- c Ainain. The al-ikhlds , 1320; 12. al-Kibrit al-ahrnar, also 

latter had no longer a chance even in his own printed at Fas in 1324; 13. Kurt at aKamain 
country, where a fatal blow was struck at his fi ' l- kalZim Q ala 'l-ni ya fi ’ 1 -dZirain , 1321, on the 
power as a result of the al-Adrar expedition in margin of N°. 10; 14. Ma yataallak hi 7 -/ msad , 
the course of which French troops led by Colonel on the margin of N°. 36, 1320; 15. Madjtnf al - 
Gouraud completely scattered his forces. Ma 3 al- dinar fi 'l-tazcassul hi ' 1 -astnZd wa ' 1 -ZiyZit wa 
c Ainain had however not lost all hope of regaining ’ l-suzvar , 1309; 16. at-MakZiud al-nurZiniya . 1306, 
his former influence in his old territory. He aimed on the margin of N°. 29, 2ud e d. in 1320; 17. 
even higher, when in May 1910 he did not hesitate Mubsir al-mutashaiciNf c ald muu/akhab al-ta- 
to proclaim himself Sultan and to attempt the sazvzvuf , 1314, 2 vol ; iS. Mu fid al-hZidu a zaa 
conquest of Morocco, which he thought had been ’ 1 -bZuliya bi-sharh hZidhih al-ab\at al-thamaniya , 
sold to the infidels by the c Alawid sovereigns. 1316; 19. Mu fid al-rZnci c ala a uni mukhazvi , 
Having united around him all the tribes of the , 1309; 20. Mufid al-samf zva ' l-mutakallim fi 
Anti- Atlas and of al-Sus as well as his own fob ahkarn al-tayavimum zca ' l-mu/avammnn, 1321; 
lowers, he reached Marrakush and from this town 21. Mughri ’ l-nazir wa * l-samf c ala tii'allum al- 
tried to take Fas by surprise, taking the road film al-naff , 1294; 22. Munil al-ba±hsh ji-man 
through the Central Atlas. But he was checked in \uzilluhum Allah bi-fill al^ars/i , 1309; 23. Mu- 
his advance near Tadla [q. v.] by a column under nil al-md'arib c ala 'l-hatndu li'llZi/i kifzd al-zaZi- 
General Moinier which routed him completely on 7 // 7 >, 1309; 24. Muntakhab al-tasazvzvuf, printed 
June 23, 1910. He just managed to escape and ; 1325; 25. Muzhir al-dilalZit al-maksTnia ft alfaz 
reach al-Sus where he was abandoned by all his al-tahiyyat , 1321; 26. Muzilat al-nakad c amman 
followers and had to sell his slaves and flocks in > la yuhibb al-hasad , on margin of N°. It; 27. 
order to live. He retired to the of Tizn it, where | Kasihat al-nisZi , 1321; 28. Nat al-bidayat zca- 

he died on 17th Shawwal 1328 (Oct. 28, 1910). 1 iazvsif a l nihayat, 1311, also publ. in Cairo in 

Two years later, the son of Ma 3 al- c Ainain, 1324; 29. Sa/il al-murtaka fi 'l-hath/h c ala l-tuk~i, 
Ahmad al-Hlba, in his turn attempted to proclaim 1306; 30. al-Saif zca ' 1 -mZisa fi kadiyat al-hjiidr 
himself Sultan. Proclaiming himself the Mahdf, he I zca-Mfisa, 1320; 31. Saif al-mudjZidil li ' l-kutb 
set out from Tlznlt and entered Mariakush on al-ka/nil, 11. d. ; 32; Saif al-sakt li '/-mutant rid 
Aug. 18, 1912, wdiere he had himself proclaimed, lana fi aivzcal al-zcakt, n. d.; 33 al-Silat Ji fa - 
while his troops put the city to fire and sword. dZZil bdd al-salazvat , 1321; 34 - Silat al-muta - 
But on Aug. 29, al-Hlba was defeated at Ben guerir rahhim c a/a silat al-rahittt . 13235 35 - Tabyin 

by Colonel Mangin, who after a second encounter al-ghumud c alZi rufit aNarud, I 3 2 °5 3 ^- Takyhi 
at Sidi Bu c Uthman entered Marrakush on Sept. 7 ! yata c a link bi-hadith u innama 'l-a c mal bi 1 -nnyZit'^ 
following, j 1320; 37. Tanbih maashir al-muridin c alZi kazu- 

Ma 3 al- c Ainain, who had very many open or j nikitn li-asnaf al-sahaba tab/ in, 1321; 3 ^* Dan- 
secret followers in Morocco has left in the country . 71 dr al-sdid fi V - c amm zaa 'l-t]hiss y 1320; 39 * 
the reputation of a true ascetic and a great doctor 1 Thimar al-muzhar , collection of poems, printed 
in Islam. u The hair shaved, the face veiled, al- [ 1324; 40. TibyZin al-hakk alladhl In 1 l-battl sahk , 
ways clothed in white, he only appeared in public ! 1321. 

on Fridays to go to the mosque. Ma 3 al- c Ainain A short monograph was devoted to Ma 3 ai- 
led an austere life, lived exclusively on milk, dates | c Ainain by his son Muhammad Takiy Allah entitled : 
and mutton, A well read man, he composed many Mudhakkir al-mazvarid bi-sit at M<? al- c Ainain dh i 
pious works, books on theology, mystic Sufism, ; ’ l-fazcdid , Fas 1316. A notice of him is also 
astronomy, astrology, books full of contemplative J given in the IVasit of Ahmad al-Shingltl, p. 
reveries, on theological and dogmatic controversies, 1 360 — 362. 
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Bibliography'. In addirion to that of the 
article Mauritania, cf. the notice signed al- 
Moutabassir, A la el Amin eck Chan gutty, in 
A\ M. A/., 19 07, vol. i., p. 343—351 and 
I'Afrique Frangatse , Bulletin du Comite et 
Renseignements Coloniaux, passim. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

MA C ADD, a collective name for certain 
Arab tribes, in the traditional usage for those 
of North Arabian origin (Mudar and Rabi c a) 
in contrast to the Yemen tribes. This contrast 
said to be inherent in the name Ma c add seems 
already to be found fiequently in the early poets, 
always presuming the genuineness of the passages 
in question. Thus in a verse of Imru U-Kais 
(Ahhvardt, N°. 41, 1 . 5) the term Ma c add is used 
apparently in the sense of excluding the c Jbad, 
Taiy and Kinda, and in Nahigha (Ahlwaidt, N°. 18, 
1 . 1. 2), the (Ihassan. Tradition also records 
fighting between Ma c add and Yemen in the pie- 
Muhammadan period (cf. Yakut, ii. 434; Ibn 
Badiiin, p. 104). At a later period the genealogical 
term Ma c add i> even more sharply contrasted with 
South Arabia, when the rivalry between North 
and South Arabians had become the dividing 
political element in the fighting of the Omaiyad 
and c Abbasid period (passages quoted in Goldziher, 
see below Fill.). 

The fact that the name BanTt is not found 
combined with Ma c add as well as the form of the 
word itself suggests that Ma c add may originally 
have been of similar foundation and meaning to 
Afa c far, a general name for "people”, body of 
people. Ibn Duraid (IMiJikak, p. 20) long ago 
suggested the derivation from the root uC dd", “to 
count, number" not however without adding 
other very different attempts to interpict it. The 
usual genealogical scheme of Arab tradition has 
inserted in it the name Ma c add as the name of 
an ancestor of an eponymous series, namely a 
son of the traditional founder c Adnan. Ma'add is 
brought into connection with the history of Mecca 
by the legend that he married Mu'ana. a daughter 
of the J)jurhu mites. From this maniage weie born 
Ni/.ai , father of the tribal eponymx Mudar, Kabi a 
and c I\ad. According to Abu 'l-Fida', /list Ante- 
is la mica, cd. Fleischer, p. 72 Ma c «idd is even said 
to have been a conteniporaty of Nebuchadnezzar. 

/» 1 b l i 0 g r a //it : Tabari, i. 671 sqq. ; Mak- 
disi (Pscudo-Balkh), ed Huait, iv 101 so On 
the origin and histoiy of the feuds between 
North and South Arabia cf. Gohl/ihcr, .Mir 
h a m in edan isch : Studien, i 7S s,jq . ; on the ge- 
nealogy, il.il. y p. i/9_. (11 IT. Br.u) 

MACARRAT MASRIN or MISRIN, capital 
of a nahiya of Hal ah. The name is also w ritten 
Ma r airat Na^nn which has been wiongly taken 
as an abbrevation of Ma c ariat Kinnasrln (he Strange, 
Fait stinc under the A/os/ems. p. 497 )* Iu Syriac 
manuscripts of the eighth centuiy. the town is 
called Meharret Mesren (Wright, Catalogue cf the 
Swiit MSS. in the IS it. Mus ., p. 454 J \ dated 745 
A l> ; Agnes Smith Lewis. The Old S\ , ;\n Gospels 
or I-.r mgelton da-mephat rejhe. London 1910: a 
palimpsest under a collection of biographies of 
holy women, written by a monk Yohannan Stylites 
of P>eLh Mari Kanun, a monastery of the town 
of Me c arret-Me^ren in the Kura of Antiochiak 
In the year 16, Abu T baida defeated a laige 
Greek army which had assembled between Halab 
and Ma c arrat Mayrin and then took this town, 


which capitulated under conditions similar to Halab 
(al-Baladhurl, Futuh , ed. de Goeje, p. 149). In the 
reign of the Caliph Mutawakkil, c Amr b. Hawbar, 
a native of Mahatha al-Buraidiya (cf. Yakut, Mush - - 
tarik , p. 400) near Ma c airat al-Nu c man, was governor 
of the town; Kamal al-Dln (Freytag, Selecia ex 
historia Halebi , Paris 1859, text p. 24; transl. p. 
18) quotes the beginning of a lampoon composed 
by him on the kadi of Halab, Abu Sa c id c L T baid 
b. Djannad (d. 231). Nicephoros Phocas took the 
town in 357 (968) and deported its 1,200 inhabitants 
to Bilad al-Rum (Kamal al-Din in Freytag, Z. D. 
M. G xi. 228). After the truce of Safar 359 
(969 — 970) between the Greeks and Kar gh uya, 
the town passed to the territoiy of the latter 
(op. cit ., p. 232). In 415 (1024) the Kilabi 
leader Salih b. Mirdas on his march against Halab 
sent his follower Abu Mansur Sulaiman b. Tawk 
against Ma c avrat Masrin ; the latter took the town 
and made its governor prisoner (J. J. Muller, 
Historia Mcrdasidarum , Bonn 1829, p. 14; Rosen, 
Zapiski A had. Hank., xliv. 37S). Shortly before 
the death of Thimal (454), the Byzantines took 
the town by treason (Kamal al-Dln in Muller 
op. cit., p. 52). While Mahmud advanced on 
Baalbek (cf. halab), his uncle c AtIya advanced 
with the commander of Antakiya and a Byzantine 
army against Ma c arrat Masrin, burnt its outskirts 
and killed a large number of inhabitants. In 491 
Yaghl-Basan, prince of Antakiya, died in Ma c arrat 
Masrln, which was taken in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja of the 
same year or Muharram 492 by the Franks (Hist. 
Or. des Crois ., iii. 483). They advanced on the 
town via al-Rudj, slew all its defenders and 
destroyed the pulpit of the mosque (minbar) (op. 
cit., iii. 579). After the capture of Baldwin of 
Edesxa, the Franks in the district of al-Djazr, in 
aI-Fu c a, Sai min and Ma c arrat Masrin were surprised 
and slain in 497 by the inhabitants (op. cit p. 
592). In 507 (April 1114) a body of IsmaAlis 
(Batinlya in Kamal al-Dln) who lived in Famiya, 
Ma c arrat Nu c man and Ma'anat Nayrin (so written 
here) tried to sui prise Shaizar while the Christians 
were celebrating Easter. But they were driven off 
by the Banu Munkidh (op. cit., iii. 548). When 
Baldwin II approached in 513, the towns of Sar- 
min and Ma c arrat Masrln (cp.cit., iii. 623) capitulated. 
Tughtakin and llghazi in 514 besieged the Franks 
in this town into which they had retreated. When 
Baldwin came to their relief, a treaty of peace 
wa;> concluded by which the Christians weie al- 
lowed to retain Ma : nrrat Masrin. Kafaitab, al-Djabal, 
al-Bara and other fortresses (Ibn al-Athir, Recueil 
Hist. Of. d. Ci cis., 1. 332; Kamal al-Din, op. cit., 
iii. 624 sq.). When Aksonkor of Mawyil in 520 
invaded the countiy of Sarnrin, al-Fu : a and Danith, 
the Fianks encamped across his path at the reservoir 
(hiwd) of Ma'arrat Masrin, until they withdrew 
in the middle of Radjab for want of supplies (cp. 
ii*., in. 653)' 1 he Atabeg < Imad al-Dln Zanki in 
524 attacked the suburbs of al-Atharib and Ma c arrat 
Marlin, when Alice, the daughter of Baldwdn II 
and widow’ of Bocmund II. lcbelled in Antakiya 
against her father (op. cit., iii. 661). Sawir (or 
(Aswar) of Halab in 527 made a raid on al-Dja/r 
and the citadel of Zardana, surprised the Flanks at 
Harim and iinaded the territory of Ma c arrrat al- 
Nu man and Ma c ariat Masrin from which he re- 
turned to Halab laden with booty (op. cit., iii. 667). 
In Djumada I of the year 619 al-Malik al-Salih, 
the son of al-Malik al-Zahir, received the lands 
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of Shughr and Bakas, al-Rudj and Ma c arrat Masrin, 
which he exchanged about five years later for 
bAintab, Rawandan and Zub (Kamal al-Dln, transl. 
Blochet, R. O.L . , v. 64, 72; Abu ’l-Fidab Annates 
Muslemici , ed. Reiske, iv., Copenhague 1 792, p. 3 1 2). 

The town has not been much visited by modern 
travellers. Jullien describes Ma c arrat Masrin as a 
large village, lying among sesame fields and olive 
trees in a rich plain. Garrett is enthusiastic about 
the fertility of the country : “the soil there is 
unusually fertile, fig trees are numerous and roses 
are growing by roadside”. In modern times the 
name of the town is often written Ma c arrit il- 
Misrm (with the article) e. g. by J. B. L. J. 
Rousseau (. Description du Pachalik de Haleb , in 
Fundgruben des Orients , Vienna 1814, iv. p. 11), 
Ritter ( Erdkunde , xvii., p. 1576), Garrett ( Publi- 
cations of an American Archaeol. Expedition to 
Syria , New York 1914, part i., p. 119) etc. 

Not to be confused with our town is Ma c arrat 
al-Ikhwan (also called Ma c arrat al-Akhwan) east 
of it, sometimes called simply Ma c arra, e. g. by 
Seiff ( Zeitschr . f. Erdk 1873, viii., p. 24: Maarat), 
according to whom it is a large village, “which 
lies bare and exposed with its white sugar-cone 
like roofs on a wide plain". According to al- 
Pjibrini of Halab (d. 843) and I bn al-Shihna 
(edited by Abu ’l-Yumn al-Bathruni in the eleventh 
century), Ma c arrat Masrin was earlier called That 
al-KusTir (Z. D. J/. G., xxiii. 1S2; Ibn al-Shihn.i. 
ed. Cheikho, Bairut 1909, p. 164 sq . ; Lammens, 
M. F. 0 . B., 1906, 1., p. 240). But this statement 
is due to confusion with Ma c arrat al-Nu f man (cf. 
Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie an- 
tique ct me'diez'ale, Paris 1927, p. 213, note 4). 

Bibliography'. al-Istakhri, B.G A., ii , xiv., 
Suppl. to B.G. A., i. 61; Ibn Hawkal, in B.G. A., 
ii. 11S; al-Makdisi, in B.G. A . , in. 54 (al-J/Par- 
ratain ), 156 (Mtfarrat Kinnasi In ) ; Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, in B.G. A., vi. 75; Yakut, Mildjam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 574; Safi nl-Din, Marasid 
all (til cl , ed. Juynboll, iii. 120; Abu ’l-Fida 5 , 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 231; Ibn al-Shihna, 
ed. Cheikho, 1909, p. 157, 165; I.e Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems , p. 497 ; Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, La Syria a Fepo/ue des Mamelouks , 
Palis 19 - 3 ? P- io 9 ? note 3; II. Derenbourg, 
Vie d'Ousama, p. 78; Alexander Drummond, 
Travels through different cities of Germany , 
Italy , Greece and several parts cf Asia, London 
* 754 ? P- 2 9 ° (Martinis hi Ilia)', J. Berggren, Resor 
i Jmropa och OsArliindernc, Stockholm 1826, 
part ii., p. 183 ( Maarrat Massrin); Karsten 
Niebuhr, Reisebeschrcilung ttach A/ alien u. a. 
umliegenden Lander n, Hamburg 1837, vol. iii , 
p. loo ( J / dad Mavrin ) ; Thomson, Bibliotheca 
saeia and theological review* New York 184S, 
v., p. 665 (Maanat [!] Nusrbn or Musrim), 671 
(Maairat Musnin [!]) ; Jullien, Sinai el Syrie , 
Lille 1893, p. 2S4 (Macarrat Moucei in ) ; Mel- 
chior de Yogue, La Syrie centrale , Baris 1861 — 
1S67, passim (Mat rat megi in)\ Rob. Garrett, 
in American Archaeol. Expedition to Svria y New 
York 1914, part i., p. 119 (Mciarrit 1 1 - Mi yin). 

( E . Hoxi cm A N > ) 

MA C ARRAT al-NU c MAN, a town in nor- 
thern Syria, often called simply al-Ma c arra. 
It is celebrated as the birthplace of the poet 
Abu l- c AIa 3 Ahmad al-Ma c arrI [q. v.]. xAccording 
to al-Sambini (A'l/ab al-Ansab , reproduced by V. 
S. Maigoliouth, G.M.S., xx., 1912, fol. 536'’, 1 . 


: 4) the nisba from the place-name was Milarnaml 
to distinguish it from that of Ma c arrat Nasrln, 

, Mdarnasi. The town probably lay on the site of 
1 the ancient Aria which is called K aipy ’'A pfuv 
\ olvo^opoe in an inscription. Ya c kubl says that Ma c arrat 
al-Nu c man is an old town in ruins. NiLir-i Khus- 
, raw in 43S (1047) found in the town wall a stone 
1 column with an inscription in some language not 
Arabic and Ibn al-Shihna also talks of old pillars 
, being dug up in the town. Van Berchem notes 
the remains of a Greek inscription in the .Mad rasa 

■ ( Voyage, p. 203, note 1). 

The town received its new epithet, to distinguish 
it from the numerous other Syrian towns of the 
i same name, from the Companion of the Prophet, 
al-NVman b. Bashir, who was governor of this 
‘ district under Mu c a\viya and whose son died there. 

I According to another tradition it is called aftci 
j aI-Nu c man b. c Adi al-Sati c of the tiibc of Tanukh. 

An earlier name of the town according to Ibn 
I Battuta and Khalil al-Zahirl (ed. RavaissC, p. 49) 
was Dhlt al-Kusnr , according to al-Pimashki 
| That a l- Has rain ; al-Pjibnni and Ibn al-Shihna 
wrongly give this name to Mabirrat Masrin fq. v.]. 

1 The site of a citadel still bears the name Kfdbit 
al-Nu c man (see below). \Ye have much earlier 
1 evidence ftom another older name, Mdan at IJims 
(al-Baiadhuii, ed. de Goeje, p. 131; Abu ’l-Fida 5 , 

1 Anna la Moslem it 1, ed. Reiske, i., Copenhaguc 1789, 
p. 226 etc.) 'idie district of this town oiiginally 
formed an lUhn (y.Hfzx) of the djund of Him 5 
(Ibn Khurdadhbih, />. G. A , vi. 75 ; cf. also — but 
this is an anachronism, — al-Kalkashandi, Sttbh 
a/-A c sha*, iv. 142, transl. Gaudcfioy-Demombynes, 

. La Syrie , p. 109); The Dims gate (see below) i> 
probably also a memory of this. It was only from 
the time of Ilarun al-Rnshid that the town belonged 
to the djund of Kinnasrin, the capital of which 
at a later date was Halab (Le Stiange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, p. 36, 39) 

As early as 278 (891 — S92) we find Ya c kubi 
giving the Banu Tanukh as the inhabitants of the 
town The district around it was one of the parts of 
Syria most strongly settled by Maronites (al-Ma f sfidi, 

I Kitab al-Tanbih , ed. de Goeje, p. 153). As there 
was no limning water near the town, its inhabitants 
had to collect rain-water in cistern'*. But the 
country round was rich in olive, fig, pistachio 
and almond trees; wine was also made here as 
in the ancient Arra. According to 11 m Djuhair the 
, orchards stietched for nearly two das^' journey 
from the town and formed one of the richest and 
most fertile areas in the world. South of Mabarrat 
aI-Nu c man, just beside the town wall was, according 
to local tradition, the tomb of Joshua son of Nun; 

! but Yakut says his grave was leally at Nabulu-> 
(cf. Goldziher, Muhamme ianische Traditioncn itber 
| den Grabes'i t des fosua, in Z. D. P. V , ii . 13— 
17). The Djami c Nabi Allah Yitfha' in Mabarrat 
al-Nu f man still beais the name of Joshua and lias 
an inscription dated 604 ( 1207 — I 201) ( van Berchcm, 
Voyage cn Syrie, p. 202, note 4). 

When Abu c l baida came to Ma c a:rat IIim : in 
the year 16 (637), the people came out to wel- 
come him and promised to pay djizya and hkaradj 
(al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 13 1 * Caetani, An - 

■ nah dell' Islam , iii., p. 794 S 284). The Caliph 

■ c Umar II was buried in 101 in the monastery of 
Simeon ( Dair Stnlan) at al-Naklra ( ’Sixsprxi ) not 
far from ^Ia c arrat al-Nu c man (Honigmann, Z.S ., i., 
1922, p. 17; Dussaud, Topographic historique de 
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la Syrie , Paris 1927, p. 184). 'Abdallah b. Tahir 
appointed by the Caliph al-Ma’mun in 207 as 
successor of his father in the governorship of 
S)ria, destroyed the fortifications of Ma'arrat al- 
Nu'nian, while fighting against Xasr b. Shabith 
and many small towns like Hisn al-Kafr and 
Hisn Hunak (Kamal al-Din in Freytag, Selecta ex 
his/01 la Halebi , Paris 1819, p. 20). In 290 the 
Karmatians under Sahib al-Khal ravaged the 
countiy round Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, Hims, Hama 
and Salamiya, slew many inhabitants of these 
towns and carried off the women and children 
into captivity. The Banu Kilab in 325 (936—937) 
entered Syria from al-Nadjd and advanced on 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man. The commander there, Mu'adh 
b. Sa'id, went out to al-Buraghithl (site unknown) 
to meet them but was captured there with the 
greater part of his army, and only later released 
by the Kilabi Abu K Abbas Ahmad I). Sa'id, 
governor of Halab. The latter and the Kilabi 
Yanis in 332 were driven from Halab by al-Husain 
b. Sa'id b. Harndan, Saif al-Dawla’s uncle and 
pursued beyond Ma'arrat al-Nu'man as far as 
Hims. Ikhshid the governor of Egypt in 333, ad- 
vanced against Saif al-Dawla as far as Ma'arrat 
al-Xu'miui, which he took. Mu'adh b. Sa'id whom 
Jkfeihid had again installed there as goveinor was 
slain in battle at Kinnasrln by Saif al-Dawla. In 
357 (968) the emperor Nicephoros Phocas took 
the town and destroyed its chief mosque and most 
of the walls. When Karghuya seized Aleppo, Zu- 
hair the goveinor of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man joined 
the Hamdauid Sa'd al-Dawla (358) and set out 
with him from Manbidj against Aleppo; it was 
only when the Greek Turbasi brought help to 
Karghuya that the pair retired to al-Khunasira 
and Ma'arrat al-Nu'tran. In the treaty between 
Nicephoros and Karghuya (Safar 359) Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'man was promised to the latter. Sa'd al- 
Dawla held out in it for three years. Bakdjflr had 
deposed and imprisoned Kharghuya in Halab and 
made himself sole ruler (364 = 975). Sa'd al-Dawla 
set out from Hims against him and with the Banu 
Kilab whom he had von over to his side by 
promising them lands at Hims be-ieged Zuhair, 
who was an ally of B.rkdjui,in Ma'arrat al-Nu'man. 
He forced his way with his followers into the 
town through the Hunak gate; when they were 
repulsed, they burned the Hims gate. Zuhair there- 
upon surrendered and was executed in the citadel 
of Famiva ; the citadel of Ma'arrat al-Xu'nian was 
plundered by the conqueror. When Rammah, a 
Mamlnk of Saif al-Dawla (“al-Saifi") rebelled in 
396 in Ma'ariat al-Nu'man against Sa'id al-Dawla, 
the latter with Lu'lu’ vent to besiege the town 
but retired to Halab on the approach of Bandju- 
takin (Freytag, Lo.inam /■'alula,-, p. 45, 1 . 6); 
t.uTu 5 who had seired the power in Halab in 392, 
next year had Kafr Runia in the district of Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'man and the fortress in the Arvadj (the 
two districts of al-Riidj, cf. Rosen, Zap. bisp. 
A had. Xauk , xliv., p. 237. note 200) destroyed 
to prevent them falling into the hands of his 
enemies. When the Hamdanid Nasir al-Davla in 
in 434 took the field against the Mirdasid Mu izz 
al-Dawla Ihimal, he occupied Ma'arrat al-Nu'man. 
In 452 on his campaign against his nephew 
Mahmud. Thimal spent eight days in the town; 
the inhabitants suffered severely as the Arabs on 
account of the severe winter weie billeted in the 
bouses and did much damage there. Mahmud after 


occupying Halab in 457 allotted Ma'arrat al-Nu'man 
to the Turk chief Harun; on Shawwal 17, 458, 
the latter entered the town with Turks, Dailamls, 
Kurds, and men of the tribe of al-Awdj, about 
1000 fighting men besides camp-followers. They 
pitched their camp before the gate at which pu- 
blic prayers were said. Although excellent discipline 
prevailed among them and no one injured the 
olive-trees and vineyards or even took water for 
their animals without paying for it, the inhabitants 
breathed more freely when they left the town 
again to assist Mahmud on his campaign against 
the Kilabis. In 462 Turks in large numbers came 
out of Byzantine territory against Halab, went via 
Urtik to al-Djazr, Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, Kafartab, 
Hama, Hims and Rafanlya, and laid Syria waste 
in dreadful fashion. The Turk Tutush in 472 
undertook a campaign from Damascus against the 
Dorth of Syria; he burned the region of Diabal 
al-Summak and Djabal Bani 'Claim, extorted 
enormous sums from the people of Sarmfn and 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and plundered the country 
east of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man; he laid siege to Tall 
Mannas (©cA/zfv/5-a-c?) in vain and burned Ma'ar- 
ratariha (the ancient M uyapscTapl%m xa/j.^) in the 
district of Kafaitab. His son Ridwan in 488 gave 
the town of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man with its lands to 
Sukman b. Urtuk. Soon after the taking of An- 
takiya (491) the Franks advanced on our town, 
supported by the people of Tall Mannas, and all 
the Christians in Ma'arrat al-Nu'man itself but 
they were defeated between these two towns. In 
the beginning of 492 they again besieged the 
town with a large army (then an urbs munitissima , 
Will, of Tyre, vii. 9) and took it, killing almost 
the whole population, 20,000 men, women and 
children (//is/, or. des. Croisades , iii. 482 sql). 
Ma'arrat al-Nu'man was, like Jerusalem in the same 
year, completely sacked and the walls and mos- 
que destroyed. During the siege the Franks had 
destroyed all the gardens round the town and the 
Kilabis, who had come to the help of Ridwan 
consumed all the supplies of the district so that 
the country was completely starved. In 496 Ridwan 
reconquered the lost fortresses. At the end of 
514, he concluded a treaty with the Franks by 
which the latter were allotted Ma'arrat al-Nu'man, 
Kafartab, al-Bara and and a part of Djabal al- 
Summak etc. In 531 (1137) the Atabeg Zangl 
regained Ma'arrat al-Nu'man. When the inhabitants 
asked to have restored to them the estates of 
v hich the Franks had deprived them, he demanded 
the original charteis of ownership from them but 
they had been destroyed. He therefore had search 
made in the books of the office of the financial 
department of Halab (Dafdtir Diwa/i Halab ) and 
found from the old payments of hharadj what 
families had owned property and restored them 
(Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, xi. 34 z= Hist. or. des 
Crois ., i. 423 ; Abu i-Fida', Annates Moslem., ed. 
Reiske, iii. 470; v. 274). Zangl razed the walls. 
While King Fulco of Jerusalem was putting down 
a rising in Antakiya, Turkoman tribes entered the 
district of Ma'arrat al-Nu'man and Kafartab but 
were driven out again by the Franks who there- 
upon conquered Kubbat b. Mulaib (Kamal al-Din, 
Hist. Or. d. Crois, iii. 667, where our town is 
meant by al-Ma'arra, not Ma'arrat Masrin as Rohricht, 
Gcsth. d. Konigr. Jerusalem , p. 197 assumes). 

The Byzantine emperor John II Comnenos in 
532 (1138) invaded the district of Ma'arrat al- 
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Nu'man and then turned suddenly against Shaizar 
[q. v.] which he besieged in vain. The earthquake 
of 55 2 f x 1 57 — XI 5^) wrought great havoc in 
Ma c arrat al-Nu c man (Kamal al-Dln, transl. Blochet, 
in ft. O. L.. iv. 529). 

Salah al-Dln in 584 (1188) went from Halab 
to Ma c arrat al-Nu c man from which he made a 
pilgrimage to the Shaikh Abu Zaharlya - ’ al-Maghrib! 
who lived at the tomb of the Caliph c L T mar. Towards 
the end of the reign of Salah al-Din (c. 1191) 
the town formed part of the Syrian possessions of 
TakI al-Din ( Hist . Or. d. Crois , v. 14). Ma c arrat 
al-Nu c man is several times mentioned in the wars 
between Salah al-Dln’s sons. About 589 it belonged 
to al-Malik al-Muzaffar b. TakI al-Din c Umar. Later 
we find its possession alternating between Hama 
and Halab. An old Sliafri madrasa was built, ac- 
cording to the inscription on its gateway, in the 
reign of the Aiyubid Sultan of Hama, al-Malik 
al-Mansur Muhammad I (plan in Creswell, B. /. 
ft. A. O.j xxi. 13); it is by the same architect 
as the lofty square minaret of the great mosque. 
Ibn al-Mukaddam in 596 (1159) owned the towns 
of Famiya, Kafartab and 25 estates in the district 
of Ma c arrat al-Nu c m 5 n, In 597 the town was sacked 
by Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir GhazI of Halab and seems 
to have belonged to him for a period. An inscription 
dated 604 (1207 — 1208) still bears his name. Al- 
Malik al- c Adil in 598 went from Damascus via 
Hama to Tall Safran where al-Malik al-Mansur of 
Hama joined him. His opponent al-Malik al-Zahir 
of Halab concluded a treaty with him by which 
he was to cede KaPat al-Nadjm to Afdal and the 
part of Ma c arrat al-Nu'man which he held to al- 
Malik al-Mansur. About 619 and 692 the town 
belonged to the lord of Hama, al-Malik al-Nasir; 
it then passed temporarily to al-Malik al-MiPazzam 
c Isa of Damascus who placed a governor in it. 
(Kamal al-Dln, transl. Blochet, ft. 0 . L ., v. 65 ; 
Makrizi and lbn Wasil, ft. 0 . L ., ix. 497 sqq . ; Abu 
’I-Fida 5 , Annal. Mosl. , ed. Reiske, iv. 312). During 
this figlitiDg the lands of Ma c arrat al-Nu c man and 
Hama were ravaged by a horde of Arabs under 
Mani c (ft. 0 . Z., v. 68). On the advice of Saif al- 
Dln b. Abi c Ali al-Hudhbaul, al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
of Hama in 631 (1233 — 1234) had the citadel of 
Macarrat al-Nu c man rebuilt, but by 635 al-Malik 
al-Nasir of Halab seized the town again and after 
a brief siege the citadel also. The news of its fall 
was brought to Halab by a carrier-pigeon (ft. 0 . 
L., v. 100, 105; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , op. cit ., v. 404, 434, 
596 ). The Kh w arizmis, routed by Cingis Khan, 
entered Syria over the Furat and advanced via 
al-Djabbul, Tall A c zaz and Sarmln to Ma'arrat al- 
Nu c man which then belonged to Halab. The geo- 
grapher al-Dimashkl also reckons the town to Halab. 

After the victory of Baibars over the Tatars at 
c Ain Djalut where the Mongol general Ketbogha 3 
who had been left behind in Syria by Hulagu 
fell, Khosrawshah the Tatar lord of Hama left 
Syria. Sultan Kutuz thereupon restored this town 
along with Barm and Ma : arrat al-Nu c man, which 
had belonged for 23 years to Halab 10658 (1259) 
again to its original owner al-Malik al-Mansur ot 
Hama. 

Henceforth with slight interruptions Macarrat 
al-Nu c man was in the possession of the lords of 
Hama. In the years 710 (1310) the Sultan granted 
Barm and our town to Abu ’l-Fida 3 as a fief but 
he had to return them to Halab by 713 (1313) 
as the conditions of ownership had become ex- 


tremely obscure on account of the frequent changes 
in the land-books and repeated grants by the Sul- 
tan (Abu " 1 -Fida 5 , Annates Moslem ., v. 274). A 
journey by the prince to Egypt in 716 resulted 
in the restoration of the town and citadel to him 
and a charter of presentation was prepared (op. 
cit ., v. 302, 3 ° 4 ) Abu ’l-Fida 2 quotes a portion 
of a poem which the Aleppo secretary (katib at- 
india) Shihab al-Din Mahmud composed on the 
event (op. cit ., v. 306). But by the end of the 
same year he had again to cede the town to Mu- 
hammad b. c Isa (op. at, v. 310). 

The district of llama was confiscated in 742 
and placed undei the Egyptian governor as a 
separate province (if/und); henceforth Ma c arrat 
al-Nu c man formed a wilayet of this province (al- 
Kalkashandl in Gaudefroy-Demomb) nes, I.a Syiie 
a t'epoque des Mamelonks , p. 233). In the Mamluk 
period the town had seven gates (according to the 
al-Rawd al-Mftar fi Akjibar al-Akfar , quoted in 
al-Kalkashandi, Cairo, iv. 142): the Halab gate, 
the great gate, that of Shith, called after the ad- 
joining tomb of Seth, the garden gate, the Dims 
Gate and the like gate (ladhTi probably a double 
gate of Hims). Makurat al-Nuhnan was a station 
of the Egyptian pigeon-post (al-T'marl, Td/if, 
transl. R. Hartmann, Z. D.M.G , Ixx. 501; al- 
Kalkashandi, iv. 393). 

After the battle of Mardj Dabik in 922 (1516) 
the town passed to the Ottomans. Della Valle a 
century later found here ( 1 6 £ 6) a native chief 
under Turkish suzerainty and the Agha who lived 
there in Pococke's time while paying tribute to 
the Porte letained complete independence Troilo 
found in the town u zwey schone Wirths-IIauser, 
das eine war ziemlich baufttllig, das andere aber 
noch wohl zugerichtet, umb und iunb mit breiten 
langen bleyern Taffeln bedecket”. Sectzen describes 
Ma c arrat al-Nu c man as the most northerly place 
in the Pashalik of Damascus (Sariya). Walpole 
was a guest of the muta-arrif of the town. The 
district of the town later became a kada 5 of the 
llua of Halab. When Sachau passed through it 
in 1879, a kfOmmakam was living there, the 
frontier with Hama was at Khan Shaikhun. After 
the world war the town was included in the ter- 
ritory under French mandate According to Sachau 
it has about 40 well built houses and with its 
well cared for gardens and fields looks a peaceful 
and prosperous country town, while van Berchem 
calls it “a large village of rather dismal appearance” ; 
it lies in a monotonous but well tilled plain at 
the foot of the eastern edge of the plateau of the 
Djebel Riha. In the north-west it is commanded 
by the high hill on which stand the ruins of the 
mediaeval citadel (on the map by R. Garett and 
F. A. Norris, in A meric. Arc/tael, ft.xp. to Syria , 
i. 50 and Princeton Exp., Divis. ii.. Sect. B. part 
3, KaPat in-Nu : nian is wiongly placed north-east 
of the town, cf. however also van Berchem, Voyage, 
p. 202 and Eli Smith in Ritter, ftrdk ., xvii. 1067 
and Sachau, fteise, p. 94). Among the architectural 
features of Ma c arrat al-Nu'man the most notable, 
next to the great mosque, is the already mentioned 
Shafib Madrassa (built in 595 )- A notable building 
of the Ottoman period is a large square caravan- 
serai on the south side of which is a fine gatew r ay 
with an inscription of 974 ( 1 566 — 1 5 ^ 7 )- Sykes 
was shown by the Ka : immakam as one of the 
sights of the place the (alleged : ) tomb of the 
poet Abu ’l- c Ala\ 
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MA'BAD, Ant? 'Ariiaii Mt'n.ui B. Wahii, was 
one of the great singers and composers 
of the early Umaiyad period. He belonged to 
Madina and was a client of "Abd al-Rahman b. 
Katan (cf. A glided, i. 19) of the house of \Vabi : a 
of the Band Makhzuin. He was a half-caste, his 
father being a negro. In his youth he was an ac- 
countant, but having taken music lessons from 
S.Vib Khathir, Rashit al-FarisI and Djamila [q. v.] 
he adopted music as a profession and soon made 
a name for himself. During the reign of 'Abd al- 
Mabk (65—86 = 685 — 705) he carried off the 
prize at a tournament of song organised by Ibn 
Safuan at Makka. He sang at the courts of al- 
Wahd I ;S6 — 96 = 705 — 715), Yazid II (101 — 


105 = 720 — 724), and al-Walld II (125 — 126 = 
734 — 744), the second of these treating him with 
unheard of favour. On the death of Ibn Suraidj 
[q. v.] about the year 107 (726), Ma'bad became 
the leading singer, and when al-Walld II was 
called to the throne, Ma'bad, although an old man, 
was invited to his court at Damascus. Here he 
was honourably treated and received a gift of 
12,000 pieces of gold. Shortly afterwards he was 
again commanded to appear at court, but he was 
very ill when he arrived. Paralysis intervened, and 
although he was lodged in the palace itself, and 
had every possible attention, he died (125 =743). 
At his funeral, the caliph and his brother al-Ghamr. 
walked in front of the bier, whilst the renowned 
songstress Saliama al-Kass, one of Ma'bad’s pupils, 
chanted one of his elegies. 

Ma c bad must undoubtedly be counted among 
the “four great singers” (A gh dni. i. 98, 15 1; ii. 
127) whatever opinions may be held as to the 
others. A poet of Madina said : “Tuwais, and after 
him Ibn Suraidj, excelled [in singing], but pre- 
eminence belongs to Ma c bad”. Ishak al-Mawsill 
(cf. ii. 439) said : “Ma'bad was a consummate 
singer, and his compositions reveal a talent 
superior to all his rivals”. Poets like al-Buhturi 
[q. v.] and Abu Tammam [q. v.] have shown the 
worth of Ma c bad in Arabian musical history. Among 
the compositions of Ma'bad his most famous were 
the seven known as the “Cities" ( Mudun ) or 
“Fortresses” {H. itsun ), whilst five others were 
celebrated as the Mcfbadat. His fame was made 
by his adoption of a grandiose {kdmil tamin') style 
of composition in the rhythms (ikefat) called 
thakil or “heavy”. Among his pupils were Ibn 
'A’islia, Malik al-Ta 3 ! [q.v.], Yunus al-Katib [q.v.], 
Siyat, Saliama al-Kass and Habbaba. 
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193, 218; Abu Tammam, Diwdn, ed. Bairut, 
103; al-Mas'udi, Murudj, v. 448. 

(H. G. Farmer) 

ai.-MA'BARI, Zain al-Din wrote about the 
year 985 (1577) for Sultan 'All 'Adil Shall of 
Bidjapur (d. 987=1579) a brief history of the 
spread of Islam in Malabar, the coming of the 
Portuguese and their campaigns against the Mus- 
lims from 908 to 985 (1498 — 1578). The work 
is preserved in Brit. Mus. MS., N°. 94, India 
Office N°. 714 and 1044. 5 and in Morley, Cata- 
logue of Historical MSS., N°. 13 and is entitled 
Tuhf.it al-Mud/ahial/r, extracts were given by 
John Briggs in Fcrishla, History of the rise of 
the Malumedan power in India. London 1829, 
iv. 531 sqq. and it was translated by M. I. Row- 
landson, Tohfut ul-M ujahideen, an /listen ical -work 
in the Arabic language, London, Or. Transl. Fund 
1 833 and ed. by D. Lopez, Historia dos Pertugueses 
no Malabar, por Zinadim, manuscripto arabe do 
seculo XVI puclicado e traduzido, Lisbon 1898. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

MACASSAR, an important seaport on 
the island of Celebes, on the Bay of Ma- 
cassar; it is the capital of the administrative 
district of “Celebes en Onderhoorigheden” and 
also of tlie division of it of the same Dame ad- 
ministered by an assistant-resident. By the native 
population the town which has made very great 
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progress in the last few years, is still often called 
by its original name of Udjung-pandang (Djum- 
pandang). The Dutch gave it the name Macassar 
from the kingdom of the same name. The heart 
of the Macassar country is the former principality 
of Gowa, which was put under the direct rule of 
the Dutch East India government in 1911 and is 
a remnant of the once very powerful kingdom 
of Macassar. The area inhabited by the Ma- 
cassars in the wider sense stretches over the whole 
southern part of the southwestern peninsula of 
Celebes, as well as over the island of Saleier 
and several groups of island in the neighbourhood. 
The remainder of southern Celebes is inhabited 
by Buginese who are closely related to the Macas- 
sars and whose language, manners and customs 
are very similar. 

The Macassars do not differ much in physical 
appearance from the Javanese; they are of above 
medium height and in general well built, 'I heir 
mode of life, dress and dwellings are simple. The 
main industry is agriculture which is very successful 
on the generally fertile soil: in the plains rice is 
grown, often on wet fields, in the mountains maize 
particularly, but also vegetables and leguminous 
plants and cocoa-nuts. The cattle-rearing also is 
not unimportant. The native industries which aie 
carried on in the houses of natives are not on a 
very high level; the work of the gold and silver- 
smiths is relatively good. An unfavourable verdict 
has often been passed on the character of the 
Macassars but this seems to be exaggerated; they 
find it difficult to submit to a regular life but for 
the rest they are not difficult to govern. Among 
their vices are their fondness for dice and cock- 
fighting. Originally three classes were distinguished 
in Macassar society, the princes and nobles, the 
people, and the slaves. Slavery has now been 
abolished even in the districts undei independent rule. 

The population generally professes Islam and 
its laws are on the whole conscientiously observed 
and the Muslim principal feasts faithfully celebrated. 
But one cannot of comse say that Islam regulates 
the whole of their social and religious life. The 
customs which survive fiom an earlier period are 
very numerous and form a striking contrast to 
the ideas of Islam. In every village there is still 
to be found a little building which is used for 
the worship of the spirits of the animistic period 
(the chief of whom is Karaeng Lowe, i. e. the 
“great prince”) and where heathen piiests offer 
sacrifices. There can therefore be no question of 
fanaticism and the very simple mosques are in 
general in disrepair. The highest Muhammadan 
office is filled by the kali, usually a man of princely 
descent, who used formerly to be appointed and 
dismissed by the king. He had control of all 
matters relating to worship and he also gave legal 
decisions in questions of inheritance and played 1 
an official part in marriages and divorces. There 
were lower officials under him who acted as preachers 
and precentors, peiformed the offices of a sexton 
and gave elementary religious instruction. Their , 
knowledge of Islam is usually very slight. The 
revenues of their clergy consists of the sakka 
[zakat\ the pitara (fib a) and of presents on all 
sorts of occasions at which they take part, and of 
a certain percentage ( tjuke ) on the division of 
inheritances. The sakka is iriegularly and unsatis- 
factorily paid, the pitara much better. 

No particulars are known of the earlier history 


i of Macassar and of the regions inhabited by the 
! Macassars in general. In the middle of the xiv th 
' century they were under the rule of the Ilindu- 
Javanese kingdom of Madjapahit. According to 
i the native chronicles of the royal houses of Gowa 
i and Tello, which, at least so far as the earliest 
! period is concerned, are largely mythical, the Gowa 
originally consisted of an alliance of nine small 
| distiicts each under a noble; after the government 
| had passed into the hands of one man and the 
kingdom had expanded, to include for example 
the lands of what was later Tello, Gowa is said, 
after the death of the sixth king (at the same 
time the first whom the chronicles represent to 
11s as an ordinary moital), to have been divided 
between his two sons ; the one became rulei of 
Gowa and the other of Tello. It is ceitain that, 
so far as our knowledge goes, there weie always 
close relations between these two kingdoms and 
that there was a certain degree of unity about 
them; they were known together to Europeans as 
the “kingdom of the Macassars”. About the year 
1512 Malays from Sumatra were given permission 
to settle in Macassar and it was perhaps they who 
fust brought Muslim ideas to South Celebes. When 
the Portuguese appealed theie in the middle (if 
the century, they found only a few foreigners 
there, who were Muslims; it was not till the be- 
ginning of the xviith century that the Macuvs.us 
in general adopted this new religion. Duiing the 
reign of Tunidjallo (1565 — 90), Bubulluh, king of 
Ternate, came to Macassar, concluded a treaty and 
at the same time attempted to introduce the 
Muslim religion into South Celebes. In 1603 Sultan 
c Ala-udden and one of his brothers became con- 
verts to Islam, which thereupon spread rapidly 
over Gowa and Tello, chieily through the influence 
of Karaeng Motawaiva, administiator of (Iowa and 
prince of Tello. We find traditions about the 
first preaching of Islam in South Celebes, similar 
to those of other parts of the aichipelago. There 
they are particularly associated with a certain 
Dato-ri-Bandang, a Minangkabau peasant from Kota- 
tengah, who is said to have landed about 1606 
in Tello and to have preached the Muslim faith, 
at the same time performing all kinds of miracles. 
Next to him, the two main apostles of Islam are 
said to have been his contemporaries Dato-ri-Tiro 
and Dato-Patimang. Their tombs arc still much 
visited. 

In the first half of the xviph century the king- 
dom of Macassar extended very much, so that it 
bi ought under its suzeiainty almost the whole of 
Celebes, Buton, Flores, Sumbawa. Lombok and 
the east coast of Borneo. The L>utch East India 
Company, which had a good deal of trouble 
with the Macassars, did not succeed till 1637 in 
concluding a treaty with them which permitted 
freedom of trade but allowed them no permanent 
settlement. But as Macassar caused the Company 
further difficulties in the Moluccas, a war resulted 
in which the town was burned. By the peace 
concluded in 1660, the king lo-'t a portion of his 
territory ; the Portuguese were forbidden to remain 
in the kingdom while the Company were allowed 
to settle and trade freely in Macassar. Peace was 
again broken in 1665 ; the Admiral of the Dutch 
East India Company, Speelman, sailed with a large 
fleet to Celebes, destroyed the Macassar licet and 
forced the king to sign a treaty of peace (“Bon- 
gaaisch Verdrag”, 1667; confirmed in 1669), whereby 
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the suzerainty of Macassar over Celebes was finally 
destroyed. Even after this, the relations of the 
Company and later of the Dutch government with 
the kingdom were not good. Tello was incor- 
porated in the government territory in 1856 and 
leased to the prince of Gowa. In 1905 an armed 
expedition was sent to Gowa; since 1911, it has 
been under direct rule. 
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MADAGASCAR. With its area of 228,340 
sq. m., Madagascar is the third largest island in 
the world after New Guinea (234,770 sq. m.) and 
Borneo (284,630 sq. m.). Its area is a little greater 
than that of France (207,000 sq. m.), Belgium 
(ir,373) and Holland (12,740) combined. It is 
oriented from N.N.E. to S.S.W. and measures 1,000 
miles in its greatest length and 350 in its greatest 
breadth with a coast line of 3,000 miles. The 
latest estimates put the native population at three 
millions. 

The island was called al-Komr by the Arabs, 
Bukini (lit. : where there are (ni) Bnki) by the 
Bantus of the neighbouring East African coast 
and by certain Malagasy tribes. The Poituguese 
called it “Island of St. Laurence” because they 
discovered it on that saint's day, August 10, 
1506, and finally it became known as Madagascar 
from Marco Polo’s name for it. The orthography 
unvocalised gave rise to the false 
etymology Djaziral al-Kamar “island of the moon” 
with which the Portuguese historians became ac- 
quainted in the xvi th and xviith centuries and 
which survived down to the end of the xixth 
century among the sailors of Southern Arabia. 

The name Komr appears for the first time in 
the Kitlib Surat al-Ard of Muhammad b. Musa 
al-Kh w arizmi (d. 220 = 835 or 230 = 845), in 
which mention is made of the famous “mountain 

j. 

of Komr”, jVsS' in which the Nile was 

reputed to rise. But the interpretation by 

“mountain of the moon” was already old in 
the ninth centuty foT it is found as early as the 
oehttvschi of Ptolemy which the majority of Arab 
geographers and notably aI-Kh w arizmi took as a 
model. The mountain called “of Komr” or “of the 
moon” is mentioned by all the Muslim geographers 
! who deal with eastern Africa. We shall see below 
how and to what degree the name of this mountain 
is connected with that of Komr = Madagascar. 

In my memoir entitled K'ouen-louen ct les 
aneicneies navigations interoceaniques dans les Mers 
du Slid ( J . 1 9 1 9? v °l. 13 aQ d 14), I have en- 

deavoured to trace the origin of the name Komr; 
the documents there utilised enable it to be con- 
nected with the name of the Kmers and of the 

M-| |JL| 

& iffT K un-lun of the Chinese. The Chinese 

sources take us also to East Africa in which the 
Cu fan be of Cao Ju-kua (1225) reproducing word 
for woid two passages of the Lih wai tai ta of 
Cow K'm-fei (11 78) locates a land of A” un-lun 
ts'en-k'i ktto “land of the Zangs of K’un-lun”, which 
is close to a large island (= Madagascar) which 
is the regular home of the p'efe or rokh of the 
Arab-, whose feathers are so large that they can 
be used for holding a half -mudd of water. The 
old name of Madagascar has survived in modern 
geography in the name of the Comoro Islands, the 
little archipelago lying to the N.W. of the island. 

In his Explorapdo portugueza de Madagascar 
! ”L l6lJ Gco S r - °f Lisbon, 7th series, 

isi> 7, P- 313—356). Father Luis Marianno refers 
to the Malagasies as Buque (more correctly ; Bilks) 
which is also found in later travellers. It is the 
name given by the Eastern Bantu to the large 
African island : Bnki, or with the addition of the 
locative suffix -nil Bukini. Buki is to be con- 
nected with the Malagasy word vahuAki “kin<z- 
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dom, subjects” (phonetically: vdku'dki), which is 
a plural Bantu form (wd-Bnki) malagasiced va- 
< Bantu plural form, zva- 4- euphonic intervocalic 
Malagasy h -j~ wdh. This radical is identical with 
the reduplicated form used by the Arab geogra- 
phers, IVakwdk or Wdkzodk [q. v.] and phonetically 
equivalent to the Biiki of the early travellers and 
the Eastern Bantu 7 va-Bttki, u the Malagasies” and 
Bukini , “Madagascar”. This explanation seems 
preferable to that which I had proposed in 1904 
in y. A., vol. iii., p. 496 sqq. I think we must 
agree that the Malag. vahUak ? comes from wa- 
Bfikt and recognise a Bantu substratum in the 
Malag. word. 

The present name of Madagascar is given by 
Marco Polo in the form Madeigascar (cf. The 
Book of Sir Marco Polo , ed. Sir Henry Yule and 
Cordier 3 , ii., p. 41 1 sqq.). Yule long ago pointed 
out that Marco Polo had not visited Madagascar 
and only knew it by hearsay, and that the in- 
formation he gave about it really related to the 
adjoining east coast of Africa. The origin of this 
name is as follows: As I have already pointed 
out in studying once more this chapter of Marco 
Polo, Madeigascar is undoubtedly a slightly er- 
roneous formation of the form Zang-bdr and should 
be corrected to Madeigas-bar = “land of the Mala- 
gasies”, just as Zang-bdr means “land of Zang or 
of the Zangs” (cf. Memoir es Soc. de Ling, de Paris , 
vol. xiii., 1905 — 1906: Trois etymologies malgaches, 

p. 418 — 422), where f should be corrected 

to This correction is justified by the fol- 

lowing facts: In the Travels already quoted, Father 
Luis Marianno mentions a kingdom of the S. E. 
of Madagascar which he calls Mitacassi , Matacaci , 
Matacasi (or Matakasi). Three years later in 1616, 
Father d’Almeida, travelling in the same country 
also mentions a kingdom of Matacassi. Cauche 
in his Relation , published in 1651 by Morisot 
{Relations veritables et curiettses de T Isle de Mada- 
gascar et du Bresil , p. 10, 49, 99, 124, 127, 134), 
mentions a province called Madegache by some 
and by others Madegasse , the inhabitants of which 
he calls Malegasses and Mallegasses. He also uses 
the term Madagascar ois^ but with the wider sense 
of the whole island and its inhabitants. Flacourt 
{Histoire de la grande isle Madagascar , 1 661, p. 1) 
says : “The island of Sainct Laurens is called 
Madagascar by the geographers, by the inhabitants 
Madecase, by Ptolemy Menuthias , by Pliny, Cerne . . , 
but its real name is Madecase" . Later writers are 
all m6re or less inspired by the work of Flacourt 
and need not be discussed here. All these diffeient 
readings go back to two forms: Madagasi and 
Malagasi which correspond exactly to two main 
categories of dialects: those with dental d and 
those with liquid l. It is the latter form that came 
to prevail over the whole island, sometimes with 
the sibilant: Malagdsi and sometimes with the 
palatal : Malagasi. Both are paroxytons. The modem 
vernacular frequently uses the abbreviated form gdsi 
and even gdh. These facts seem to justify the 
explanation suggested above for the name Mada- 
gascar which we owe to Marco Polo. 

The doublet, Malagasi-Madagdsi , Malagdsi- 
Madag&H is obscure. According to the morphology 
of the language it may represent a form ** viala 
or * tnada -f- gdsi which recalls nothing, whether we 
take the form with soft letters mada-gUsi or that 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


with hard noted by the Portuguese : mata-kdsi. Nor 
do we know whether we have to deal with a 
western Indonesian root or a Bantu stem. In any 
case it is probable that we have to deal here with 
a foreign tribal name, the eastern or western origin 
of which can no longer be explained from an 
ancient or modern language. 

In the Arab geographers the first detailed account 
of the island of Komr-Madagascar is found in the 
Hi tab Nuzhat al-Mushtak fi Ikhtirdk al-Afak 
(1154) of al-Idrisi who included the large African 
island in the country of the Zangs. “The people 
of the island of Zabag = Sumatra”, he says, “in 
the seventh section of the first clime come to the 
country of the Zangs in large and small ships and 
use it as a centre for trading in their merchandise 
as they understand one anothers’ language” (MS. 
2221 of the Bibl. Nat. Paris , f. 29a, I. 15). 
This passage is very important as it shows that 
in the xiBh century, Madagascar, wrongly located 
in the country of the Zangs, had been long before 
colonised by immigrants from Sumatra who had 
introduced their language into the island and 
Malagasy was derived from it. In the eighth section 
of the same clime the island of Komr-Madagascar 
is situated seven days’ sail from the Maldives. Its 
king lives in the town of Malay. This is an island 
four months’ journey in length. It begins near the 
Maldives and ends in the north opposite the islands 
of China. The geographer of Roger of Sicily, as 
his map shows, has combined into one huge island 
Madagascar, Ceylon and a part of Sumatra. In the 
ninth section, we are told that the people of Komr 
and the merchants of the land of the Maharadja 
(= Sumatra) come to the inhabitants of the east 
coast of Africa and are welcomed by them and 
trade with them (cf. my Relations de Voyages, Index, 
s. v. Komr and Komor). 

Yakut in his Mifiijam (completed in 1224) says 
simply (vol. iv.. p. 174): “al-Komr is an island in 
the centre of the sea of the Zangs, which con- 
tains no larger island than this. It contains a 
large number of towns and kingdoms. Each king 
makes war on the others. Amber and the leaf 
al-komdri (sic) are found on its shores. This is a 
perfume; it is also called betel flower. Wax is 
also obtained from it”. The Kitdb al-Mnshtank 
of the same author contains identical information 
taken from the Middjam (ed. Wustenfeld, p. 358) 
but the latter text has more correctly “the leaf 
al-komri ”. 

Abu ’l-Hasan c Ali b. Sa c ld al-Maghribl, best 
known as Ibn Sa'id, was born in 1208 or 1214 
near Granada and died at Damascus in 1274 or 
in Tunis in 1286. The Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris has a copy catalogued as Ms. n°. 2234, a 
treatise on general geography which runs from 
f. 1 to 1 17 and is entitled: “The book collected 
and epitomised by c AlT b. Sa'id al-Maghribi the 
Spaniard of the Book of the Geography (of Pto- 
lemy) in seven climes; and he has added to it 
longitudes and latitudes from the book of lbn 
Fatima”. This copy of the original manuscript is 
dated 714 (1314 — 1315) and belonged to the 
celebrated geographer Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ The text con- 
tains in a few lines information of the highest 
importance to the following effect : “The Komr 
who have given their name to the mountain of 
this name situated in eastern Africa are brothers 
of the Chinese. They originally lived with the 
Chinese in the eastern regions of the earth, i. e. 

5 
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in the mtenor of the Asiatic continent. Discord 
having hioken out between them, the latter drove i 
the Komr to these islands. After a certain period | 
of time, dissensions broke out among the Komr j 
who had migrated into these islands, the king 1 
and his family migrated once more and went to j 
the large island of Komr — Madagascar and the 
King settled in a town of this large island, called ; 
Komi i) a. These Komr immigrants to the large 
island me leased in numbers and spread through j 
the different centres of the island; but new dis- 
sensions broke out and piovoked a new exodus 
and many of them went to settle in the south 
at the beginning of inhabited land along the 
mountain which bears then name” (cf. Relations ; 
tie IVt * / rt r cj, li. 316 s ,/ ). If we translate these 
successive migrations into terms uf modem geo- 
giaphy, we get the following : The Komr, related 
to the Chinese, originally inhabited Central Asia, 
migrated from the intern >r of the continent where 
they wctc neighbouis of the Chinese to the ad- 
joining maritime lands and islands (= Indo-China, 
Malay Peninsula and Indonesia; in Decade ii., 
Hook i\ , Chap. iv. of Pa Asia, p. 352 of the 
little edition of 1777, the Portuguese historian 
Joan de P.airos saj s that the Javanese claim to 
have 01 igmally come from China). They later 
nngi ited tioni Indonesia, more accurately fiom 
Siunatia (\f my I'.mpi) e uiinait anais de (^rivi/aya 
m j 1922, vol. \\ ) to the laigc island which 
beats their name, the island of Komr — Mada- 
gascar and ftom theic to the land of the mountain 
of Komr, the famous mountain in which the Nile 
was thought to rise = East Africa. 

The first migration, that from Cential Asia to 
the coasts of tians-Gangetic India certainly took 
place long befoie oui eia. Seveial centuries must 
have passed between the departure of the emigrants 
fiom the plateaus of Eastern 'I ibet, their expansion 
in the region of the coast, from Kurina to Indo- 
China and their crossing to Indonesia. Ibn Said 
lived in the xuH'i century How then could he 
have known of events that took place several 
nullema befoie his time and .^re nut recorded 
elsewhere - Neither the history nor legends of the 
1 ar hast knows atn thing of such happenings The 

Indmntsts, Nunl gis*s, and Indo-NnulogisU whom 

1 have consulted cannot think of any text or 
inscription directly or uuliiectly icfemng to them. 

I am surpused at such a ijnestion being raised 
by a umipat alive! v late Aiabic text and \ know 
i" satist act. 1 v answer I was piepared by mv 
studies on Madagascar to accept Ibn Sa'idK sta- 
tement that the laigc AfiKan island was colonised 
by Sumatrans whose ancestors had come fr m the 
Asiatic t ontment: this i> exactly what Ibn Sa : id 
tells us The agreement between the Arabic text 
and histuncal events is striking: but this un.ieniable 
agreement is urexpectel fur wc do not know as 
well a? we ought, how and wlicie *jch n.f* irmation 
coul i have been o! mined m the xii-.t- c.nturv. 

I put turward the h> p the?!-* 'A\ c*:s I V ; a v, 
li 3 - 0> that Ibn b'aSd might have g.»t the infor- 
mation at tne court ot IInKg u wi.eie he spent 
sMne time in the xni th centurv Pat we know 
fr.m h., !>i,>gic;hers that the >; Paveller 

in r,;! C“ ! -0, s-tulji:..; a-.. !..ot>: y at the 
- f1 1 1 ■ *rat le*'. ot that citr ar, .1 mu’ ,ug ev reels fr, ni 
r '“■‘■'fna:, lie may hate f,»u ; 1 the-e work, 
:he '^-emer.:, he for’ur.ate'.y t te.ervcl for ax 
A contemporary of Ibn ga'„!. l^amal or Xad : m 


al-Din Abu ’l-Fath Yusuf b. Ya c kub b. Muhammad, 
better known as Ibn al-Mudjawir al-Shaibani of 
Damascus, prepared his Ta'nkh al-Mustabsir (Cod. : 
a l -Mus tan si r) in 1230 (MS. 6021 of the Bibl. 
Nat. in Palis). In the 25 folios devoted to the 
history of c Aden, 72 a , b deals with the voyages 
of the Komr fiom their original home to c Aden 
and notably in 626 (1228) from Madagascar to 
the African coast and to c Aden (cf. J. A vol. 13, 
1919, p. 469—483). 

The following geographers : Shams al-Din Abu 
'Abdallah Sufi al-Dimashkl (d. 1325), Abu ’l- c Abbas 
Ahmad al-N'uwaiu (d. 1332), Abu ’l-Fida J (1273- 
1331), Ibn Khaldun fd. 1375), Makrlzi (1365-1442) 
tell us nothing particular about the island of Komr. 
The towns, which some of them locate in the 
great African island, are really in Ceylon or faither 
east or cannot be identified (cf. Relations Jis 
Voyages, index, s. v. Komor and Komr). 

In the xvth century Ibn Madjid (cf. shihab ai.- 
DiN AHMAD «. MAliJID) in his Kitab al-Fawtf'ul (cf. 
my Instructions nautiques et routieres arabes et 
portugais , fol. i., p. 68a, b) includes the island of 
Komr among the ten large islands of the world 
and mentions it after the Arabian peninsula: “The 
island which is the second in size”, he says, “is 
the island of Komr. It is now an island (sic). 
The inhumation I have collected orally does not 
agree about its length or breadth for it is quite 
apart from the world and the inhabited climes of 
the earth. This is why there is doubt on the sub- 
ject. In the large books on geography it is said 
to be the largest of the inhabited islands. Between 
it and the land of Sofala and the islands depen- 
dent on it (== the Mozambique Channel) there are 
i.-lands and reefs. In spite of this sailors are able 
to pass among the islands and reefs. The island 
of Komr takes its name from that of Kamran, 
son of 'Amur son of Shem son of Noah. To the 
south it has the sea which the Greeks called 
Okie anus, this is the ocean sutrounding the world 
{al- .Mu bit in Aiabic). It is the beginning of the 
southern d.rikness, which is to the south of this 
island of komr". Ibn Madjid frequently mentions 
the island of Komr in his other Nautical Instruc- 
tions al-o and it undoubtedly is Madagascar. 

With Sulaiman al-Mahri (cf. below) our infor- 
mation becomes more definite. In his a KC md at 
al-mahi i\ a in Chap, iv., dealing with the islands 
and sailing routes along their coasts (cf. Instruc- 
tions nautiques cl routieres arabes et portugais 
vol. 11., f. 22a), he says: “I.et us begin with 
the island of Komr because it is a large island 
"Inch stretches along the coast of Zang and Sofala. 
Its northern extremity i, called Ras al-Milh (= 
Amber Cape) ; it he, in 1 1 isbd of Na'sh (* a y J 
of the Great Bear = S° 37' South; the true latitude 
ViT ^ N soutliern extremity which is called 
Hufa (- = Cape Sainte Marie) is in 3 isbd of 
Nash (= 2V ' • ■ 


37' south; the true latitude is pearly 
according to some, in 1 isba~ of NVsh 
(_ 24 r 5 i' south) according to others. This latter 
.atitude 15 the more accurate. There is a difference 
of opinion about the direction of the sea-routes 
along Us coasts, because this island is remote from 
the inhabited earth. There are two opinions regarding 
re duection of the route ; ts east ^ 


th 


according to some one should sail S \Y i \y 
cording to Others SAY. There is a third opinion'll 


ac- 

i opinion that 

: . , 4° . fr0m 0ne end t0 the other of 

the island. 1 his last view is that of the older sailing 


one should 
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masters. In my opinion, adds Sulaiman al-Mahrl, 
it is possible that the route should be W. S. W., then 
S. \V. ^ W., then S. W. and in another direction 
still for two reasons: the first that it is a large 
island, that its coast is long and the route is also 
long. The second reason is that the diiections 
given have not been verified on account of the : 
fewness of the voyages made to this island and 
the insufficient nautical knowledge of those who 
have been there. Sailing-masters ( mu*allim ) of , 
Zang have told me that the route on the east 
coast from Ras al-Milh to the place where Na c sh i 
is 8 isba* (= 1 3° 30') south is to the south and 1 
from this place to the south end of the island is ! 
S.-|-S.W. I have recorded that the route on its | 
west coast from Ras al-Milh to the place where i 
Na c sh is 8 isba* (= 13 0 30' S.) is to the south; j 
and from this place to the south end of the I 
island S.— J— S.— W. On the west coast from Ras : 
al-Milh to the place where Na c sh is 6 isba* (= 

1 6° 44/), the coast is perfectly safe; from 6 isba* 
to its south end there is a rikk (“bank” or “shal- j 
low”) about 2 zam (= 6 hours) sail or more in 
length to the neighbourhood of the coast. Between 
the island of Komr and the coast (east coast of 
Africa) there are four large inhabited islands, near 
one another, to which the people of Zang go. 
The first of these islands is Angazidya (= Great 
Comoro). It is in 1 1 isba* i of Na c sh (= 9 0 S. 
approx. ; Mroni, the capital of Angazidya, is 
in exactly ii° 40' South). Between it and the 
African coast it is 16 zam (=48 hours) sailing, j 
The second, Mulali (our Mohali), is in 11 isba* j 
of Na c sh (=8° 37' S., true Tat. about 12° 20'); ! 
the third Dumuni (capital of Anjouan) which is ; 
in II isba" of Na c sh (=8° 37' S., true Lat. 12° I 
15') is to the east of Mulali; the fourth Mawutu 
(our Mayotte) is in 10 isba*' £ ofNa c sh(= 9 0 25' S., 
true Lat. I2°46' 55"). To the east of these islands 
lies a great reef of rocks, about 4 zam (= 12 
hours) sail, usually called *Ain al-Bahr (“eye” or . 
‘source of the sea’). The harbours of the west [ 
coast of Komr are Langani (15 0 17' S.), Sa c da ; 
[true Lat. approx. 13 0 54'] and Manzaladji (= I 
the bay of Maliadzamba, whose west point is in j 
approx. 1 5 0 12' Lat.). Those of the west coast I 
are Bender Ban! Isma c Il (in the same latitude as | 
Langani on the west coast), and Blmaiuh (= j 
Vohemar in 15 0 21' 15"). All these ports are 
dangerous (for ships) except Langani. Know’ that I 
between Ras al-Milh and the coast of Zang, there 1 
are 50 zam “(150 hours) sail; and 20 zam (= 60 
hours) to the east of Ras al-Milh there is an . 
inhabited island called Munawwara (one of the 1 
southern Maldives:). To the southeast of the ! 
island of Komr lie numerous islands called Tir- | 
rakha (the Mascarene Islands); they are 12 zam \ 
(= 36 hours) sail from the island of Komr”. 

In his Kitdb al-Minhadj al-fakhir (f. 73 b of 1 
the same MS.), Sulaiman al-Mahri gives another ' 
description of the island of Komr which does not * 
differ from that given above. Four pages earlier 
on f. 71^ he mentions several other harbours of 
the island of Komr with their latitude calculated 
from the altitude of the Great Bear: 

Island of Munawwara by 11 isba* ; Bender Is- 1 
ma c il^ or BanI Ismahl on the east coast and Lu- ' 
langani or Langani on the west by 10 isba* ; 
Bimaruh on the east coast, Anamil on the west 
by 9 isba* ; the island of Amber (Vtazirai al-An - i 
bar) on the east coast and Bender al-Nub on the 


west by 8 isba * ; Noshim (?) on the east coast and 
Malawm(r) on the west by 7 isba ' ; Manakara on 
the east coast (tiue Lat. 22 0 08' 30") and Bender 
(al-)Shu c Lan, “port of the banks”, by 6 isba * ; Bender 
Haduda on the east coast and Bender Kurl on 
the west by 4 isba * ; Wabaya (according to the 
1 Turkish text of Sidi c AlI; the name is illegible 
in MS. 2559) on the east coast and Bender Hit 
(or Ilait) on the west coast by 3 isba * : Bender 
, Haduda (sic) on the east coast; no name known 
on the west coast in this latitude by 2 isba * ; 
Bender Kus (or Kaus) on the east coast and the 
bay of Kurl on the west coast by 1 isba * ; the 
majority of the names of harbours, which are 
sometimes found on both coasts recall nothing 
known elsewhere. 

Malagasy undoubtedly belongs to the western 
Indonesian group of the Malayo-Polynesian family. 
Down to the adoption of the Arabic alphabet, the 
language was only oral and, so far as we know, 
never written down in any alphabet. The lack of 
epigraphic mateiial on the one hand and of an- 
cient monuments on the other deprives us of any 
chance of regaining the past history of this vast 
island. Before the xvRh century, a few Arabic 
and Chinese texts would constitute our only do- 
cuments, if the linguistic substrata did not yield 
us some valuable information. These substrata are 
of two kinds, Bantu and Sanskrit. 

These former are divided into three categories: 

1. The borrowings of relatively recent date from 
Swahili, which in turn got them from Arabic, of 
the type: Malag. bahari , “sea” < Sw'ahili bahari 
< Arabic bahr ; Malag. Mamba , “cocoanut fibre 
rope” < Swahili kamba < Arabic kinbar , kanbar ; 
Malag. sukani, “rudder” < Swahili usukani < 
Arabic sukkan. These loanwords are practically 
only found in the maritime dialects of the N,\V. 
and \V. coasts. 

2. The borrowings from Swahili of the type: 
Malag. bfizu , “baobab” < Swahili mb(lyu\ Malag. 
bwdaa, “master”, “sir” < Swahili bwSna ; Malag. 
kibSba , “measure for lice” < Swahili kibJba , 
“measure of about a quart”, etc. Like the pre- 
ceding, these loanwords aie found almost solely 
in the maritime dialects of the west coast; it may 
theiefore be assumed that they also are of recent 
introduction. 

3. The following words are, on the other hand, 
used either in the old and modern coast dialects 
or in the dialects of the centre and east, that is 
outside of the zone frequented by the sailors of 
the east coast of Africa, Zanzibar and the Comoros. 
They are found in manuscripts of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and in old records of travel ; they are 
not borrowings, but belong to an old substratum 
of the language : 

Malag. ambfuz “dog” < Bantu mbiva\ 

Malag. akanga “guinea-fowl” < Bantu kanga\ 

Malag. amptindra “ass” < Bantu purtda ; 

Malag. a/iombi^afimbi , Umbi “ox” < Bantu ngdmbe\ 

Malag. angdnu “tale, fable” < Bantu ngano ; 

Malag. ahbndri , atindri tindri “sheep” < Bantu 
iiondi • 

Malag. /f//?//^, fnncngu “green pigeon” < Bantu 
n'uiga ; 

Malag. gidru “kind of lemur” < Bantu ngedere 
“little black monkey”; 

Malag. kcizi in the tribal name Kazi-mambu 
“madame” < Bantu ?nkazi “woman, wife”; 
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Malag. kdnguna “bog” < Bantu kunguni \ 

Malag. kfinku^ konko ‘•mangrove" < Bantu mkoko; 
Malag. k'li'ci a “pairoquet” < Bantu kwaru; 
Malag. mtingo , moh lingo ^ mahogo “manioc” 

< B an tu m it k ogo ; 

Malag. mudiai'i , musdvi “sorcery” <| Bantu 
in s/t a zoi “ sorce rcr" : 

Malag. muAungu “poison” < Bantu nshungu 
“vegetable poison in which arrows are steeped”; 
Malag. It si “goat” < Bantu mbuzi ; 

Malag. faptingu “milvus aegyptius” < Bantu 
panga, kipanga “falcon”: 

Malag. sambu “ship” < Bantu 'combo; 

Malag. vahini “strange* to the country or place 
where one is” < Bantu wagon i “foreigneis”; 

Old Malag. razaka, modem Malag. vazdha • 
“strangei (means particularl) foreigneis of white 
luce)” < Bantu zvuzCingu “white stiangers, Euro- 
peans”; etc. 

The place-names of Madagascar further show a j 
certain number of names of villages on the coast j 
and of rivers 1 tinning into the sea which are also : 
Bantu, some Swahili and others ordinary Bantu. 
They aie referred to m my memoir on L'Origitie 
Af manic da Magnifies, j. A., 1908, vol. 11. 

The Sanskrit substratum contains many words 
of vatious classes; 

1 . Names of gods, spirits and of caste: 

< dd Malag. } 'ana-kin i, modern Malag. Zana-hdri , 
“the supreme deity”, lit “the sun-god”; cf. Cam I 
YukAiaici < Indonesian van, “god”; Sanskrit 1 
kaii, ^un”, the sun deified. 

( >Id Malag. ti.vadev, “god of evil”, cam debata ' 

< Sanskrit devata , “deit)”(for the inverse semantic 
piogiess, cf Sanskrit dev a, “god” > Zend daeva , 
Bald. dlz* l’ers. div, “evil spirit"). 

Did Malag. Ran in the expressions hanin-ran 
vtuetn* lit. “eaten by Kahu the moon” — eclipse 
of the moon; ahn-iau masuand? u, lit. “obscured 


Skr. kaca “glass” > Malag. kdea > old Malag. hatsa\ 

Skr. aldbu “melon, pumpkin” > Malag. Idbu , 
Batak tabu > Malag. tdvu. 

Skr. megha “cloud” > Malag. mega > old 
Malag. mika ; 

Skr. tambula “betel” > Javanese tembula > old 
Malag. iamb tun ; 

Skr. tala “kind of palm-tree” > Batak otal ; 

Malag., Javanese, Sundanese lontar Malag. ddra 
“kind of palmtree”; 

Skr. upavasa “fast” > Malag. puzvasa > old 
Malag. afule “act of fasting”; 

Skr. catnr “four” > Atchinese cato “a square 
game played by women” > Malag. kdtra; 

Skr. man dap a “building erected on the occasion 
of a fete, a pavilion” > Mai. viendapa, pavilion, 
building in which guests are received ]> Malag. 
Idpa , in composition ddpa, “royal residence, court, 
palace, tribunal, a roof in the centre of the village 
under which business is discussed”; 

Skr. tantra “manual, book, magic treatise” > 
Balinese tantri “story, fable, in which animals are 
the principal characters” > Malag. tantdra “story, 
legend, tale”; 

Skr. tamraka “copper” > Malag. tZmbdga > Ba- 
linese barak “red copper” > Malag. vardhi , vard- 
hin , vardkina ; 

Skr. srihgavera “ginger” > Malag. shakarjvu 
and the form with metathesis sakaviru, etc. 

Introduced by Muslims speaking Arabic, Islam 
has left numerous traces in Madagascar; the first 
and most important is the Arabic alphabet. The 
task of adapting the Arabic alphabet to the tran- 
scription of Malagasy was delicate and difficult. 
It was however satisfactorily accomplished. The 
Malagasy sounds b, d, /, h, /, //, r , s , were 

transcribed by the corresponding Arabic letter. 
The other sounds were rendered as follows: Malag. 

g by p; guttural // by £ and sometimes by £ ; the 


by Rahu the ^un" = eclipse of the sun. 

Malag. andmin , andnana, “noble”, “of royal or 
noble caste” < Kaui ai / 1 a < San>kr di \ a, etc. 

2 . Names <> f the months: 
l he names of the months in the Indian calendar 
arc found in the dialects of all the tribes of Ma- 
dagascar. 1 hey have m>t however been pieseived 
in the ouginal older and a month that is placed 
at the beginning of the year by one tribe is put 
at tlie middle 01 etui by another. On the other 
hand si ,n:a, an :n : and pkaigunn aie not found 
in the Malag li>i»: they aie replaced by two 
asaia\ (luge and small), two nsala (large and 
"mall) and a month called bi/a(g): 

^kr. p : u > ; )> Malag. J <: a >/. a . Jc A:a* / Ufbn, fas a ; 

Skr. ml^ka ~g> Malag. mala: 


group ng also by <= ; the sounds dr and tr which 

in Merina represent practically the dr and tr of 
the English drive and t/avel (they are pronounced 
a little farther back in the non-Merina dialects'! 

1 generally by j, sometimes by ^ with a tanwJn 

(e. g. antendri, “date-palm” is rendered by ~ Jf 

and the context alone indicates whether^ is to be 
lead dr or tr); Malag. / by with a point 
below; ts by Arabic o; Malag. v by 5 but the 
Arabic ^ is also pronounced v : Arabic 
ramadan > Malay ramavd ; Malay c by pr0 - 



at.'f <: > Malag. ag.fti,i s a> 

itfri. ‘‘k fin i ; 

.^kr. 

at. akkn M ilag. f :A: :ka* 

'isnla. An la; 

>kr. 

: : ft’: a > Mai ag 

'a k in ; 

Skr. ' 

1 : : A: : > Malag a, a 

<nr n : 

^kr. 

"\ad> af : in > Malag. r :tr . 

r Hi a : 

Skr. 

ini ti:< : )> Malag. hat Aka, 

kay.lkn. k 7 -hi 1 ; 

Skr. 

r’:r.> - :::: s : > Malag. r fUa in : 

he nv 
cf. ab 

>n»h or moon of yhira”: 

0 Skr z u - “season of the 

lams" > M'.lag. 


7 naif a in /ayz-z n; ai 

'*’* /ako-zn/ at? a 

'Ca-nn 
3. C 
Skr. 

of hurricanes". 

' m m 0 n words: 

k'.V ~ 10 millions" > Malag, 

C i‘ “ 100 miles” 

>ol.l M 

alag. 4.V/> modern Malag. 

An “lOO miles”; 


- and in modern Aiabic-Malay sometimes by 
The islamicised non-Semitic peoples, who have 
adopted the Arabic alphabet and who have to 
transcribe the occlusive p have employed various 

notations : The Malays have rendered it by kj • 
the Persian and following them the Muslims of 
the Comoro archipelago by the Swahilis of 

East Africa by the Malagasies adopted an 
unexpected solution of the problem: down to the 
xviiith century they rendered p by kJ ; i. e. 
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surmounted by a vertical tashdid \ then by 
Contrary to Malay each letter is vocalised, which 
renders the reading of Malagasy-Arabic texts easy 
in spite of the variations in orthography, which 
are too numerous to be given here. 

The Arabic-Malagasy alphabet was once used 
over a very considerable area; at the present day, 
it is only used on the S. E. coast where very 
many natives were still using it at the end of the 
xix l h century. The Malag. Muslims of the N. W. 
and W. prefer to use the Arabico-Comoro or 
Arabico-Swahili alphabet. The latter renders by 

O a tr identical with the Malag. tr but this form 
is only used in the island of Anjouan. The dialect 
of this island which has a z transcribes it by 
the c of Persian and Turkish. The Arabic letters 

0, ~ ~ o, j, and ^ are onl y 

found in Malagasy, when Arabic words are quoted 
and they are pronounced respectively s , k : k , dz , 
z, j, v , z, and k. 

Malagasy manuscripts in the Arabic character 
bear the generic name of shura-be “great writing”, 

1, e. “sacred writing”. They used to be difficult to 
obtain; the owners gave them an esoteric character 
which did not allow their contents to be com- 
municated to a stranger. I was able to get some 
copied and to acquire a few others between 1890 
and 1894. The Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 
has ten, of which eight are undoubtedly old. MSS. 

2, 3, 4 and 5 came from the old Abbey of St. 
Germain des Pr6s; N°. 6 is also old, although it 
was only acquired in 1820. Thanks to an inter- 
linear transcription and Latin translation by a 
European, which can be dated on palaeographical 
grounds between 1595 and 1620, it may be pre- 
sumed that N°. 7 reached Europe in the second 
half of the xvi th century and must therefore have 
been written before that date. According to an 
MS. note by Langles, “MS. 8 seems to have been 
brought to France in 1742”; the MS. 5132 wrongly 
classed with the Arabic manuscripts is also an 
old Malagasy manuscript. MS. N°. 1 given by the 
Due de Coislin to the Abbey of St. Germain des 
Pres has coloured drawings, coarsely executed of 
men, animals, trees, and cabalistic figures but not 
a single line of text. MS. N°. 13 is a copy of 
four short modern manuscripts. With the except 
of 1 and 13, all the manuscripts are on native paper, 
written with the kala?n with native ink. Flacourt 
gives a detailed description of them in his Histoire 
de la grande isle Madagascar (p. 194 sqq. of the 
edition 1661). The subject matter of the manuscript 
is very varied. There does not seem to have been 
a shura-be prototype out of which all the others 
proceeded. In an apparent disorder, the result of the 
fancy of the author or the copyist, we find col- 
lected suras of the Kur 3 an, interminable lists of 
the names of Allah, and of names of angels, Arabic 
religious texts with interlinear Malagasy translations 
(cf. the facsimile publ. in A r .E., vol. xxxviii., 1904, 
P- 457 )j Arabic-Malagasy glossaries, magic texts, 
and invocations in large numbers, magic squares 
and formulae, texts showing the magic influence, 
good or bad of the planets, signs of the zodiac, 
lunar mansions, months, and days of the week, of 
the male and female character of the twelve Mu- 
hammadan months (Muharram is male, Safar is 


j female, and so on, in MS. N°. 2 sq ., 26b), of 
| patterns for amulets ( hirizi <[ Arabic Jr")- 

The suras of the Kuran are not reproduced in the 
[ order which was settled at the revision ordered by 
the Caliph c 0 thman. MS. 6 gives them in the fol- 
lowing order: fatiha , cxiv., cxiii., cxii. and so on 
to xcvii. (f. 2 a etc.). Then come veises I — 4 of 
Sura xciv., verse 256 of ii., veise 16 and beginning 
of verse 17 of iii. The same MS. also contains 
Sura xxxi. (f. 136b) and f. 136b — 138b, verses 
158 — 159, 137, 256 — 259, 284 — 286 of Slira ii. 
and verses 25 — 26 of Sura iii. 

Here we may mention seveial texts of particular 
importance, one of which is certainly unexpected. 
MS. 3 contains a bilingual glossary of 36 common 
words, Malagasy and Dutch, the two languages 
being transcribed into Arabic characters. It was 
published in B.T.L. V ', vol. Ixi., 1908. I have 
suggested that it must have been compiled by the 
interpreter of Frederik de Houtman, “who had 
spent four years with the Dutch and spoke their 
language well”. He had supplied Houtman with 
“his collection of Malagasy words”. 

MS. 5 contains from f. 85a to 88 a an Arabic 
poem with Malagasy translation in honour of a 
certain Laila (I have not yet been able to ascertain 
if this is the lover of Madjnun, or of some Laila 
in Arabic literature). The piece begins “The poets 
said . . .” and ends u . . . the girl who possesses beauty 
and kindness”* The Arabic verses are of an unusual 
inaccuracy and show that whoever reproduced 
them had a very superficial knowledge of the 
language and poetiy. 

MS. 8 (f. 52b to $6 b ) preserves a khutba in 
Arabic entitled IxJO (sic) pronounced 

* • y * 

Aladaa ra-lakatibu (ra is the Malagasy article), 
“the Khatlb’s prayer”. Not a line in it is correctly 
written and some words are absolutely unrecognis- 
able. Under the transformations they have undergone 
however we still find the formulae used in this 
sermon. The following are successively mentioned 
in the khutba : the Prophet and his family, the 
first four caliphs, c Adsha, Fatima, her sons Hasan 
and Husain, the two uncles of the Prophet, Hamza 
and al- c Abbas ; then the Caliph Abu Ahmad c Abd 
Allah al-Musta c sim bi’llah (the text has bi-l-din 
Allah) Amir al-Muhninin. Further on there is a re- 

r __ > 5 _ 

ference to Sultan oAP son of Sultan c Othman. 

The mention of the last of the c Abbasid caliphs 
seems to indicate that the Malagasy converts to 
Islam, among whom this khutba was in use, had 
been converted by Arabs who had left Baghdad 
or a country under al-Musta c sim in this caliph s 
reign, i. e. between 640 and 656 (1242 — 1258). 
We cannot explain otherwise how his name appeals 
with the title “Commander of the Faithful’ in a 
kjiutba used in Madagascar. As to the Sultan 
- . ’ 5 - 

0 6 'iXZS' (perhaps we should read hXP and 

3 7 _ 

translate “Sultan who is here”, the khat'io 

then indicating the Sultan in question), I have 
not been able to identify him. As it is written, 
the name is neither Arabic nor Malagasy. MSS. 

7 and 8 contain two identical versions of a religious 
text which I published in A r . E. (xxxviii. 449 sqq.). 
In a passage devoted to the glorification of the 
month of Ramadan, the anonymous author succes- 
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sively invokes the prophets of the Old Testament, ! 
Jesus and Mary, the Prophet Muhammad, the first 
four caliphs, Hasan and Husain and finally Abu 
Ilanifa al-Nu ; man, the great Sunni Imam, and 
Muhammad b. Idris ai-Shafi c i, the founder of the 
Sunni school which bears his name. The mention 
of these two learned men and the hhutba already 
mentioned are evidence of the orthodox character 
of certain Muslims of Madagascar and perhaps 
one may say of the generality of Muslims on the 
southeast coast. But the same manuscript N°. 8 
contains a Persian text which prevents us putting ! 
forward this conjecture. This latter text which is 
still unique is found on ff. 25 a — 27 b. The last j 
lines invoke the c asfiara m ubashshara , then, the 
first eight imam's of the Shi'a sect of the “Twelvers' 5 | 
(cf. I LUNA c a**h ArIya) to whom the author has 1 
added 'All Akbar (“ c Ali the elder”), son of Husain 1 
and half-biother of c Ali Zain al- c Abidin. The mention 
of the.se imam's of whom the last named, c Al! 
al-Rida, reigned from 1S3 (800) to 202 (81S) is 
valuable, for it implies that the wiiter of this 
text belonged neither to the schismatic sect of 
the Z a idly a founded in 695 A l» nor to the schis- 
matic Shi c a sect of the Isma'ilta which dates fiom 
765 a i> , but to the orthodox Shi a sect of the 
“Tw elver'.". 1 'his 1* important, foi the Persians whom 
historical tradition makes come from Shiiaz and 
colonise Ktlwa on the east coast of Africa and 
the island of Anjouan in the Comoro Archipelago 
were Zaultyas (cf. G. Ferrand, Lcs Sultans de 
Kil'y a, in Manorial If cm 1 /'asset, in the pre*s) 
who cannot come into considciation in the present 
case. The Imamtya, whose presence in Madagascar 
is evident from MS. N°. S thus form a sepaiate 
group different fiom that of the Persians who had 
immigrated to the adjoining coast of Afnca. 

The Aiabic-Malay manuscripts which 1 possess, 
those of the Uimersitv Library of the Faculty of 
Fetters in Algiers and the otheis which I have 
been able to see aie, as a rule, similar in Contents 
to those of the Pubhotheque Nation.de, with the 
exception of the and the Peisian text, 

which so Gr as I know aie hum 1 nowheie else. 
Chute a considerable number -■!* manuscripts like 
13 contain genealogies of kings of the So.dh- 
ca-t. from which all these documents come, and 
local histories One of them give- details of I a 
Casa's campaign m the Imuru of 1059 — 1663 
(cf A'. /' , 1907. xxxix ). 

The majority of the religion- texts which are 
found in the Arabic Malaga-) Mss ,.f the P.iol. 
Nat are translated into Malagasy The Arabic part 
is very incorrect and the Malay translation *h->w* 
that the exegists id Madagascax undei-to >d \erx 
little of it 1 he illustrious anti lamented Guld- 
. .her. to whom nothing I-lamic wa- foiugn, wa- 
intcrc-ted in the texts which I pubh-he 1 Com- 
paring three tran-latwn- of the Milr.ga-v text 
with the Arabic text he concluded that “the 
meaning of the fundamental idea- wr.- m.»*t giavelv 
mi'Un lerstood" {/.' I.eolc /w*. > ;-u> < ,v I :! f > /•- ( -{ 
a\> M:\> -as a'Jl'o an XIV< Co K h J:, Ch:,n- 
t C.v.v, in A'.// A’., 1005) 

The borrowings of the Malaga-ies fr- m the 
Arabs who converted them to I -.am are manv 
and me found through all the tribj- of the island 
without exception I he m»»-t n.. table are the 
names of the days of the week' r 

:: We 

may note that the Arabic ait.Cj has \,^n retained 


for Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday and 
Sunday but dropped for Tuesday and Friday. The 
names of the days are here given in the Merina 
dialect; the forms of the other dialects show the 
regular phonetic variations. 

2. The names of the tw’elve months in Merina 
and in the dialect of some other tribes reproduce 
the Arabic names of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac : alahamadi. adauro. adizauza , asurutani , 
alahasati , asitmbula , adimizana , alakarabu , ala- 
kaus /, adidzaaiy adalu and aluhutsi in wdiich we 
can readily recognise : al-hamal , al-thaur , al-djauzci , 
al-surutan , al-asad , al-siinbula , al-mizan , al- c akrab , 
al-hausy al-djadi , al-dalu and a 1 -hut. Quite a 
number of tribes do not know the Merina series, 
but still use the names of Sanskrit origin given 
above (p. 68, col. a). 

3. The names of the 28 days of the month 
(the S. E. Malagasies however once had a year 
of 366 daxs) which are recorded by Flacourt 
(His lobe, 1661, p. 174) recall those of the 28 
lunar mansions of the Arabs. According to the 
empirical method adopted by al-SusI and other 
wi iters i. e. dividing the 28 mansions by 12 the 
latter aie evenly distributed among the signs of 
the zodiac. “Know’”, says al-Sikll, “that each of 
the sign* of the zodiac has two mansions and a 
third” (A. C. de Motylinski, Les Mansions lu- 
ll ab cs ties Arabcs , texts de Mohammed al-Moqri , 
transl. and annot., Algiers 1S99, p. 68). In Mada- 
gascar to get rid of the fractions, three mansions 
have been attributed to the first fourth, seventh 
and tenth signs, and two to each of the eight 
others : 


Sign* of the Zodiac 


Lunar Mansions 


I. Alahamadi 1. Asharataini < al-sharatain 
2 Alabutaini < al-butain 
3. Azuriza < al-thuraia 

II Adauiu 4. adabara < al-dabaran 

5. alahaka < al-hak c a 

III. Adizauza 6. alahana < al-han c a 

7. azira < al-dhira : 

I\. A-urutani S. anasara <al-nathra 

9. atarafi < al-tarf 

10. alizaba < al-djabha, etc. 

1 he Arabic names of the lunar mansions thus 
become the names of the 28 days of the Malagasy 
m -‘nth-. Mentione I along with the day of & tbe 
week, they take the place of the ordinal which 
the Arab- Malagasy text* rarely indicate by a figure. 
I In- method seems to have now’ fallen into disuse 
for ordinary purpose* and is hardly used except 
m sorcery. 

4. 1 lie (dialectical variants: sikili, sikidi 

‘'j t-gure ) i. the art of divination; its 

object 1. to find out what is not known and the 
mean, of discovering a remedy against it. Used 
thioughout the island with slight variants from 
one tribe to another, sikidi, to take the form 
generally used. i. a direct derivative from the 
a-, ami. lit. the science of sand or Arab 
gc.„r, ; u,cy (cf. the A 7 tub al-Fasl fi Csul c Il„i al- 
hr.ru of bunk]! Muhammad al-Zanati, lith. Cairo, 
n 1.1 shaikh al-Zanati's table from which is 
denveu all those in u-e in Madagascar comprises 
tile following 16 figures: 
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I 

11 


hi 

IV 

• 

• • 


• 

• • 

• • 

• 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• 

• • 

• • 

• 


• • 

• • 

V 

VI 


VII 

VIII 

• 

• 


• • 

• • 

• 

• • 


• • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• • 

IX 

X 


XI 

XII 

• • 

• 


• • 

• 

• • 

• 


• • 

• 

• 

• • 


• 

• 

• • 

• • 


• 

• • 

XIII 

XIV 


XV 

XVI 

• 

• • 


• • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

• • 

• 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• • 


• 

• 

Each figure of the 

table bears a 

name of its 

own and is composed of a 

certain number of dots, 

maximum eight 

(IV) 

and 

minimum 

four (XIII). 

Four figures have 

: five dots (V, XII, XV and XVI) ; 

six have six dots (II, 

hi. 

, VI, X, XI, XIV) and 

four have seven 

dots 

(i, 

VII, VIII, 

, IV). Each 


figure governs Q*£>) a certain number of things 

or beings; according to the question put to the 
diviner, the latter considers very carefully the 
figure relating to the question asked. The influence 
of each of the figures comes from the sign of the 
zodiac, planet, day, Arab month and from one of 
the four elements to which it coi responds. It is 
also lucky or unlucky, male or female, talib (ap- 
plying to the person consulting the fates) or matt Tib 
(applying to the question asked); it is more or 
less strong and powerful in such and such 

conditions, and it also shows in what state the 
thing asked shall be realised. The 16 figures of 
the table are divided into different groups each 
bearing a particular name: 

the dauakk.il, “those who enter” which number 
three (XI, II, XV). If they are present in a large 
number in the sidiki effected by the diviner, it is 
a very auspicious sign and the questioner will 
certainly obtain what he seeks. If one of the 
dawakhil proves to be the first figure, the object 
sought enters, i. e. is obtained; 

the khawaridj , “those who go out” are three 
in number (III, X, XII). If they are seveial times 
represented in the sidiki effected by the diviner, 
it is an unlucky omen and the object sought 
will be unobtainable. If one of the khciudridj proves 
to be the first figure, the object “goes out”, i. e. 
is lost to the seeker ; 

the munkalib , “those who return” (IV, V, VI, 
IX, XIV, XVI) are sometimes lucky, sometimes 
unlucky, according to circumstances. If one of 
the munkalib is the first figure, the operation will 
remain without a definite result; 

the thawdbit , “those who are fixed, who do not 
vary” are the figures I, II, X, XI, XIII, XV. 
They are lucky and assure that the seeker will 
gain his end; 

manahis , “the dismal” are figures III, VII, 
VIII, XI. If the first figure is one of the manahis 
the questioner will not obtain what he asks, or 
will not escape the misfortune he fears. 

The figures I, IV, VII, X are called autad “the 


pious”. If the four figures found in it are similar, 
success is assured. 

Figures II, V, VIII, XI are called maiali al- 
I awtad , “what concerns the pious”. If the four 
figures found in it are similar the desire expressed, 
will be realised. 

Figures III, VI, IX, XII are called zailat al- 
aw tad, “the end of the pious”. If the four figures 
j found in it are similar, the object desired is coming 
f and will arrive or the desire is completely realised 
1 at the moment of consulting the diviner. 

I The sixteen figures are also divided into two 
groups of eight; one is called shikl al-talib , “figure 
of him who asks” ; these are the eight who re- 
present him who is consulting the fates; the 
other shikl al-matlub , “figure of the thing sought”, 
i. e. those who have to answer the request. If the 
first figure of the sikidi is among the eight talib , 
and the seventh among the eight matlub , it is a 
very good omen. If on the other hand, the first 
j figure is matlub and the seventh talib , it will be 
! impossible to avert the evil fate. It must also be 
enquired if the fifteenth figure of the operation 
of the diviner is talib or matlub , if talib, it is 
1 lucky and if matlub , unlucky. 

If the sikidi is consulted on behalf of a sick 
i man the presence of figures VIII, VI, V, XIV, 

1 IX, IV, XIII indicates his approaching end. 

The four first figures of the table are also called 
buyut al-aiyam , “hours of the days”. Repeated 
| several times they indicate that the thing sought 
i will be realised in the couise of a day. The four 
j following (V — VIII) are called buyut al-djuvfat, 

I “houses of the weeks” and indicate an interval 
; of a week; the four others (IX — XII) buyut al~ 

| shuhur , “houses of the months” indicate an m- 
‘ terval of a month and the last four (XIII — XVI) 

! buyut al-simn , “houses of the years” indicate an 
: interval of one or several years. If one of the 
! houses of the days occupies a position other than 
the first four, the interval increases in proportion 
i as it is remote fiom the first four places. On the 
other hand if one of the bouses of the weeks. 

■ months or years is found before its place, the 
. interval diminishes in proportion to its nearness 

to the first figure. 

The figures I, III, V, and X mark the direction 
| of the east; VIII, XII, XIV and XV, the direction 
of the west; II, IV. VI and VII, the direction 
, of the north, and IX, XI, XII and XVI, the 
! direction of the south. 

Figure I of the preceding table is called al- 
haiyan or dahika. The first of these names has 
passed into Malagasy in the form alahizani. It 
represents the person who comes to consult the 
. diviner; its zodiacal sign is Pisces; its planet 
Jupiter; its day Thursday and its element, the 

■ sea. The corresponding figuie is the fifteenth. It 
I is lucky, male and talib ; i. e. it is one of the 

eight figures representing him who consult') the 
! fates. Its month is Phu "l-Hidjdja. If in the pre* 
j paration of the sikidi it occupies the first place, 

[ the thing demanded will be realised after an 
: interval of thiee days. The amount of happiness 
and success which it brings will be greater if it 
; occupies the first place. 

Figure II ( labdat al-daklUa, Malag. alakausi) 

| is that of wealth, riches, possessions and estates, 

' and merchandise of all kinds. Its sign of the 
! Zodiac is Sagittarius; its planet, the Sun; its day, 
Sunday; its element, fire. The corresponding figure 
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is the tenth. It is lucky, feminine and matlub , 
i. e it L one of the eight figures which represent 
the thing sought. Its month is Djumada al-Awwal. 
If it occupies the fourth place, the desire of the 
seeker will he accomplished after an interval of 55 
du\s; if it is in the fifth place, it is still pio- 
pitious; if in the fourth it indicates greatness. 

Figure III ( habitat al-khari'ija , Malag. adahi) is 
that of the family, especially brothers and sisters. 
Its sign of the Zodiac is Ras Iljawzahir « Pers. 
gaii'-i-zahr : ‘“the head of the Dragon”); its planet 
Saturn; its day, Saturday. The corresponding figure 
is the tenth. It is unlucky, male and tahb. If it 
is in the fourteenth place, the interval necessary 
fui the accomplishment of the desire formulated 
is 150 days. It reaches the maximum size in the j 
ninth place and strength in the third. Its metal 
is gold. 

Figure IV (ahdjama^a > Malag. dzama* zunui) is 
that ul the country, gaidens and buriers of the 
dead Its sign of the Zodiac is Virgo: its plauet 
Mercury; its day, Wednesday. The corresponding j 
figure is the fourteenth, its element black earth. 

It is good or bad according to die instances and 
matlub It- month is Djumada al-Akhir. If it is i 
in the fourteenth place, the interval before the : 
icah/ation of the desire expressed is 20, 55 or 
1 3° da)s It is large 111 the sixth place and ; 
strong in the fifth and tenth. Its metal is silver. 

figure \ (at Lirawtd/ < Pers kuun/j or a l- far ah ; 
Malag adikauidzt) is that of children and bearers 
of new-. Its sign of the Zodiac is Libia, its planet 
\ enus, and it- day, Fnday. The corresponding 
figure is t He twelfth The south wind is its I 
element It is neither good nor bad: it is tahb 
and female. It- month is R.vJjab If it occupies : 
the foutteenth place the ilesiie expiessed is satisfied * 
the da) following It 1- latgc in the twelfth place 
and stmng in the fourth, eighth and eleventh. Its 
metal is gold 

Figure VI (. :!•**.:( ij\ Malag. aldul:, ahru/a) is , 
that of the sick, of cries, of war, of slaves, of ■ 
lo-s of pi opei ty. of remedies and of -hips (sailing 
"hips of the Western Indian Ocean' Its sign of 
the Z Mine is Aquami-; it- pi met. Metoury; its 
day, >ntuidn\ 1 he corresponding figuie is the 
seventh It- element 1- the west wind. It is good 
or bad according to uiciim-tance-. t:':b or matlub 
It- month 1- Phu '1-Kada; it is 'female If 'it is 
in the fouiteenth place, the interval before ac- 
eompl.shment of the desire e\pre--ed. will be 
f.fteen da\ - It 1- large m the ninth place and 
strong m the eighth, eleventh and twelfth. Its 
me til 1- -liver. 

figure \II > Malag ah. its:) is that cf 

Ini-hand and wife, ot vvmnen and of sexual re- 
lation- It- -ign of the /odiac 1- Capricorn; it- 
p’anet, >aturn : if- dav. NVurday and its element 
earth The one-ponding figure i- the sixth It 
1- unlucky, t: ; » or r.:ar.u’\ and male or female 
av. ceding to cirv_ im-tance- It- m null 1- Shavvvv a I 
P it 1- in the fourteenth place, it indicates an 
interval ot ^6 day- before an answer to the 
• pie-: ton a-ked the diviner i- obtained It i- large 
and -trr.ng m the -ec-md, ninth an I twelfth its 
metal 1- silver 

Figure VIII (v-vv; ,7 > Malag iz!z\tt":tt, a. ala:- 
Vu ' that of death and removal It- -i«r n D f 
the Z.viiac is the Ram: it* phnet Mar-: it- & dav. ' 
Tuesday I*> corresponding figure is the sixteenth, 
r> element, fire It is unlucky, n: : \ an d male. 


Its month is Muharram. If it is in the fourteenth 
place, it indicates an interval of 21 days. It is 
large in the first and strong in the fourth. Its 
metal is iron. 

Figure IX (bay ad > Malag. alibiava , adibidzadl ) 
is that of departuie and of those who clothe the 
dead in white linen. Its sign of the Zodiac is 
Cancer; its planet, the moon, its day, Monday. 
Its corresponding figure is the thirteenth and its 
element is water. It is neither lucky nor unlucky 
but may be one or other according to circumstances. 
It is talib and female; its month is Djumada al- 
Akhir. In the fourteenth place it indicates an 
interval of ten days for the accomplishment of 
the desire expressed. It is large in the ninth and 
strong in the eleventh. Its metal is copper. 

Figuie X (nasrat al-kkaridja , Malag. astir alahi ) 
is that of strength and of rulers. Its Zodiacal sign 
is Leo, its planet is the sun; its day, Sunday; its 
element fire. It is male, talib and very lucky. 
It* month is Phu ’1-Ka c da. In the fourteenth place 
the interval before the accomplishment of the 
desire is 32 days. It is large in the tenth and 
strong in the thiiteenth. Its metal is gold. 

Figure XI ( nasrat at-dakhila > Nalag. asuravavi) 
is that of life in towns, of return to the domestic 
hearth, of ambition, friendship and of children. Its 
sign of the Zodiac is Taurus, its planet Venus, its 
day Friday, its element, black earth. The corre- 
spending figure is the fifth. It is male, lucky and 
talib Its month is Ramadan. If it is in the four- 
teenth place, ten months will have to pass before 
the realization of the desire. It is strong in the 
fourteenth place and large in the eleventh. Its 
metal is copper. 

Figuie XII {’■othat al-kha: idja > Malag. karidza ) 
is that of enemies, cunning and ambushes. Its 
sign of the Zodiac is Phil al-Djawzahir, “the 
lhagonX tail”, its planet Saturn, its day Saturday. 
The concsponding figuie is the third, its elements 
are water and terra firma. It is unlucky, matlub 
and feminine. If it is in the fourteenth place, the 
interval before the accomplishment of the desire 
is 66 da . vs - 11 large in the twelfth and strong 
in the thirteenth. Its metal is iron. 

Figure XIII (tank > Malag. taraiki) is that of 
the road which leads to the house of death, to the 
cemetei}. Its sign of the Zodiac is Cancer; its 
planet, the Moon; its day, Monday. The corre- 
sponding figuie is the ninth, its element is water. 
It is plucky, matlub and female. Its month is Phu 
blya da. If it is in the fourteenth place, the inter- 
val before the accomplishment of the desire will 
be 50 days. It is large in the fourteenth and strong 
in the fifteenth Its metal is copper 

. e r X , IA> ' 

1- that of learned men, of remedies, of knowledge 
aim. and medicine. Its sign of the Zodiac is 
(.emim: its planet. Mercury; its dav, Wednesday 
Hie corresponding figure is the fourteenth Its 
element the wind. It ,s lucky or unlucky, male 
... feme e. ta.,l> It., month is Djumada al-Akhir. 
In the fourteenth place which is its own, in- 
dicates an interval of 6 months before the nc 
complement of the desire. It is Iarcre j n the 
fourteenth and strong m the fifteenth. 0 Its metal 
is iron. 

: f' ‘ h V uJ S e - II * Zodiacal sign is Pisces 
it. - Il! P'ter, its day. Thursday and its 

C.cment. water. The corresponding figure is the 
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first. It is lucky, male or female and falib. Its 
month is Shawwal. In the fourteenth place the 
interval before accomplishment of the desire will 
be 55 days. It is large in the fourth and strong 
in the eleventh. Its metal is iron. 

Figure XVI ( naki al-khadd > Malag. kizii) is 
that of the end of all things and the last of the 
sikidi. Its sign of the Zodiac is Scorpio; its planet 
Mars, its day Tuesday and its element water. The 
corresponding figure is the eighth. It is lucky or 
unlucky, male or female and matlub\ its month 
is Djumada al-Awwal. In the fourteenth place it 
indicates an interval of seven days before the 
realization of the desire. It is large on the four- 
teenth and strong in the sixteenth which is its 
own. Its metal is copper. 

These are the sixteen figures of the sikidi and 
the signification given them in Madagascar. 

As its Arabic name shows, this “science of the 
sand” was first practised by tracing lines or dots 
on the sand ; in Arabic one says darab al-rar/n 
“to strike the sand”, to desciibe the preparation 
of the c ilm al-raml. On the east coast of Africa 
in Swahili the same operation is called knpiga 
bao , lit. “to strike the planchette” (which implies 
that the dots forming the sixteen figures are in- 
scribed on a planchette) or ramli , a Bantuised 
form of the Arabic ratal “sand”. At the first the 
lines or dots were traced on the sand, then on a 
planchette of wood and lastly as in Madagascar 
on paper. According to another Malagasy method, 
the diviner also uses grains of sand, or seeds, 
especially those of the fann tiee ( Fiptadeaia 
ckrysostachys , Bth.). 

When requested to consult the fates by the 
sikidi , the diviner first of all pronounces the in- 
vocation: “Awake, O God, to awaken the Sun! 
Awake, O Sun, to awaken the Cock ! Awake, O 
Cock, to awaken Man {11 turn bclu aa)\ Awake, O Man, 
to awaken the sikidi; not that it may lie, not that 
it may lead us to error, not that it may make a 
laughing stock, not that it may say foolish things, 
not that it may deal with any matter of no im- 
portance, but that it may search out secrets, that 
it may see whst is beyond the mountains and 
the other side of the forest that it may see what 
no human eye can see. Arise ! for thy skill which 
comes from the Muslims with long hair (sic ! 
silamu be vulu), from the high mountains, from 
Raburubuaka, from Tapelaketsiketsika, from Zafit- 
simaitu (eponym of a tribe of the south-east con- 
verted to Islam), from Andriambavitualahi, from | 
Rakelihuranana, from Ianakara (eponym of another j 
south-eastern tribe, converts to Islam), from An- j 
drinoni-Sulanatra, from Vazimba (a dwarf tribe, 
of African origin as the name shows; the old 
owners of the soil), from Anakandriananahitra, from 
Rakehilavavulu (lit. the little man with long hair) ! 
Arise ! for we do not have thee for nothing, for 
thou are dear and cause expense! We have taken 
thee in exchange for a fat zebu cow with a large 
hump. And for money on which there was no 
dust (i.e. coins which are still ciiculating). Awake! 
for thou hast the confidence of the ruler and thou 
expresses! the judgment of the people. If thou 
art a sikidi that can speak, a sikidi that can see 
and that does not repeat (only) the gossip of people, 
the hen killed by its owner, the ox killed in the 
market, the dust which clings to the feet (i. e. a 
sikidi who does not repeat what everyone knowsj; 
awake, on the mat which is on this very spot !” 


(cf. Atitananarivo Annual and Madagascar Maga- 
zine , 1 886, p. 22 1 ). If the diviner operates with 
seeds, he takes up a few at random and counts 
them two by two until at the end he has one or 
two which are placed at the top of the figure. 
The operation is repeated four times which gives 
the four rows of dots of the first figure. 

When the diviner works on paper, he traces 
with the kalam a line in the foim of the arc of 
a circle, the centre of which is indicated by a 
dot. The sum of the dots and initial and final 
curves (each of which counts as a dot) must not 
exceed 14, although the mpisikidi is understood to 
make the dots without counting them. He then 
draws three other concentric curves in the same 
way. This done, the dots are counted two by 
two and line by line from left to right. A vertical 
line .separates the groups of two dots from one 
another. After the last vertical line theie remains 
either the final curved line which counts as a 
dot, either a point or a line, i. e. two dots. This 
or these are written opposite each line and given 
figures I, II, III, IV: 

I 


II 

I • • | • j • • ! • • | ... • 

• • ••!•• ••! • 

»••••••• • 

• •••••• • • 

HI 

• 

1 • • ! • • I • • I • • • 

I • • I • • • • I - • • 

• •••••• • • • 

IV 


• 1 • 

The four 

• 1 • • 1 • « 

first figures 

» 1 • 

are called in 

Arabic, um- 

niahat “the 

mothers” : 



1 

11 

III 

IV 

a • 

• 

• 

• a ' 

b • • • 

• • • • b 

c • 

• 

• 

• c 

d • 1 

» • • 

• • < 

> • d r 

Figure V 

is obtained by transcribing vertically 

fiom right to left the line a a\ bb\ 

c c and d d 

give in the 

same way 

figures VI, VII and V III. 

These four new figures 

derived from the four first 

are called al-banat “the 

daughters'* : 


V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• 

• • 

Figure IX is formed by adding 

horizontally 

the dots of I 

and II (in 

the addition • 



1, 

»=••). All 

the other 


figures are similarly formed: III and IV give X; 
V and VI give XI; VII and VIII give XII; 
IX and X give XIII; XI and XII give XIV; 
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XIII and XIV give XV; and XV and I give XVI. 
The eight last figures are called banal al-banat 
“the daughters of the daughters”: 

IX X XI XII 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

XIII XIV XV XVI 

• • • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

• • • • • • • 

• • •• •• •• 

These sixteen figures contain the fate of the 
inquirer and the diviner has to give him the 
meaning of each of them by interpreting them 
from the table of Shaikh al-Zanati, which was 
given above (p. 71 a). We may therefore imagine 
what a high place the sikidi occupies in Malagasy 
life, and the very numerous circumstances in which 
recourse is had to it. The diviner was and un- 
doubtedly still is the true manage! of it. In practice 
it is consulted for evert act of piivate and public 
life whether of the individual, family, clan or 
tribe. I have not been able to learn how one 
becomes a mpi* ‘ikidi. It is the speciality of ccitaiu 
individuals without distinction of sex or birth. 
A diviner or a sorceiei may be man or woman 
(I bate never known a woman sorcerer but hate 
heard that theie aie such) The sorcerer may be 
ol royal bath, noble or freeman (1 have never 
heard of a sorcerer in diviner who was a slave, 
although slaves have been executed on charges 
of sorcery) The divinci 01 the sorcerer is very 
often the son or daughter of a diviner or a 
divineiC", which assures him an extensive clientele, 
for he or she t> siippo-ed to inherit the paternal 
(or maternal) secre’s The sorcerei or diviner may 
be either native or foietgner I was taken for a 
diviner during a dav of foity months at Mananjaij 
(S K coast) by the Mu-lini nip: : l ,?Vs of the district, 
who treated me a, colleague after 1 ha 1 shown 


them tnv know! 

edge 

of Islam 

It was m tliis way 

tbit 1 

was enf 

bled t 

0 he mi 

Hated giaduallv into 

the practice of 


: ami appeal was sometimes 

made t» 

> it 




The 

area of 
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mi nation 

of the 
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; V 
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[ under another form 
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e>pc) 

daily of 
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Malaga 

sies <>f t 

he S 

K. of the 

wndi center) fasted 

dunne 

Rama' Id 

in, re 

cited th< 

2 obligat.uv pia\ers. 

re 1st :li 

,e Kar an, but 
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"ermen'ed kqi - >rs and 

raise-l 

ttul ate 

pork There 

were h m the 

S I. s, 

1 that a : 


lies of the farhf.d t-ok place; 


1 at there is no mention of the existence of '110,‘juC' 
tn the early travellers and I li court s-v. definitelv 
in I.-, ; ref ice that -the nati ,n of which he is 
going to speik . . . has no .IT; o; temples". As 
;n ts'.ani oq v j the success o; 1 -'km was only 


mediocre in Madagascar. Malagasy does not readily 
assimilate foreign beliefs and customs and the 
latter do not profoundly modify native beliefs 
and customs. His whole philosophy is contained 
in the proverb mami ni aina , “life is sweet” ; he 
thinks it good to be alive: the strict observation 
of the Kur 3 anic prescriptions would have upset 
too much his usual life and customs. Allah pro- 
scribes fermented liquors, standing stones, games 
of chance and consulting the fates as abominations 
invented by Satan. But these abominations are 
particularly dear to the Malagasies; they are par- 
ticularly devoted to alcoholic liquors and to 
gambling, believe firmly in soothsaying and standing 
stones ( tsangambatu ) are held in honour throughout 
the whole island. No doubt they venerate Allah, 
the Kur’an, the Prophet and saints of Islam but 
it is a purely veibal reverence and they are not 
really i-slamised to the degree, that for example 
are the negroes of the adjoining east coast of 
Africa. 

The conversion of the Malagasies to Christianity 
was also a failure. At the time of the conquest 
of the island in 1895 they were quite disposed to 
be converted en masse to Roman Catholicism, 
thinking it would please us; they had to be warned 
that the Trench goveinment only attached importance 
to ie,pect for the laws and respected the religious 
convictions of every one whatever they were. This 
fact of which I was a witness is more eloquent 
than any other and throws an illuminating light 
on the past. 

The evidence quoted above and especially that 
of comparative philology enable us to draw up 
the following scheme of the settlement of Madagascar 
so far as our knowledge at present goes: 

1 . Many legends give the old Vazimba, now 
disappeared, as tumpu-n-tani or ancient masters 
of the soil i. e. the autochthons. The name which 
| is found in East Africa is clearly Bantu and re- 
. picsents an older zoa-zlmba Malag. vazimba. They 
are said to have been of small stature. They were 
perhaps ncgrillos. 

II There was an important immigration of 
African Bantus prior to our era of which we 
have an evidence in a cettain substratum of 
African vvotds which has survived in the modem 
language 

III. There was next an important immigration 
of Ilinduised Indonesians from Sumatra (cf. G. 
Terrand, L' Empire snma/ranais de Qrivijara) in 
the second — fourth centuries A. D. A word like 
the Malag. hetsi < old Malag. heti = 100,000 < 
Malay belt 100.000 < Sanskrit hot: 10,000,000 is 
over many others testifying to this fact. These In- 
donesians modified the somatological, cultural and 
linguistic tv pe of the negntic Bantus who peopled 
Madagascar. 

I\. Arrival of Arabs in the sixth-ninth centuries 
and conversion of the Malagasies to Islam. These 
Arabs probably came from the Persian Gulf and 
belonged to the Sunna. 

V. Another immigiadon of Sumatrans at the 
end of the tenth century. I consider the Wakvvak 
to be western Indonesians, as I shall explain in 
the article wakwak The Book of the Wonders 
t 'J bn.::: C.-LjjSr’ al-Htnd. ed. by van der lath, 
and tiansk by M. Devic) mentions a piratical 
campaign by these Wakvvak in 334 (945) in the 
Western India Ocean. It is probable that we have 
here a reference to the migration led by Ramini the 
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“Sumatran” or Raminia “the Sumatran” (fem.). His | do., Les migrations musul manes et jnives a 
elder son Ra-Hadzi was the ancestor of the tribe I Madagascar , R. H. A*., 1905 ; do., Textes ma- 

of Zafin-d-I\amini, “the descendants of Ramini”, giques malgaches , 1907; do., Notes sur 

of the S. E. coast of Madagascar. The younger la region comprise entre les rivieres Mananjara 

son, Ra-Kuka, went into the interior of the island, et Yavibola (sud-est de A/adagascar)^ Soc. de 

reached the plateau of Imerina where he married 1 Geog. de Paris , 1 quarter 1S96; do., Note sur 

a Vazimba woman. Ra-Kuba was the ancestor of 1 le calendrier malgache et le Fandruana , Lc 

Huva who bear his name. destin des quatre elements dans la inagie mat- 

VI. Coming of Persians of the sect of the gachc , Rev. des Etudes cthnographiques et socio- 

“Twelvers” later than the reign of c Ali al-Rida logiqucs , 1908, vol. i. ; do., Note sur V alphabet 

(183 — 202 = 800 — 818). arabico-malgache , A?ith 1909, vol. iv.; Hugues 

VII. Coming of other Arabs in the reign of the Berthier, Manuel de langue malgache ( dialecte 

c Abbasid caliph al-Musta c sim, in the middle of the merino), Tananarive 192 2, 2 vol.; A. Grandidier, 

thirteenth century of our era. I Histoire physique , naturelle et politique de Ma - 

Bibliography : G. Grandidier, Biblio - j dagascar , vol. iv.: Ethnographic de Madagascar 

graphic de Madagascar , Paris 1906 (it contains j by A. and G. Grandidier, 1908 — 1914, 2 v °h ; 

all the works published at this date). The ! Bulletin de V Academic malgache , appearing 

more important collections are A. Grandidier, ; since 1902. (Gabriel Ferrand) 

Charles Roux, Cl. Delhorbe, H. Froidevaux and j al-MADATNS a mediaeval Arab town or 
G. Grandidier, Collection des ouvrages anciens \ rather a group of towns in al- c Irak (Baby- 
concernant Madagascar , printed and manuscripts 1 Ionia) about 20 miles S. E. of Baghdad lying on 
from 1500 to 1800, Paris 1903 — 1920, 9 vols. ; | either side of the Tigris in two almost equal 
Revue de Madagascar , 1900 — 1911, 12 vol.; j portions. The name al-Mada : in (plur. of al- Madina) 
Colonie de A/adagascar , Notes , reconnaissances et j „the towns” is explained from the fact that the 
explorations , Tananarive 1897 — 1900, 6 vol. ; two capitals situated opposite one another, Seleucia 
The Antananai ivo Annual and A/adagascar A/a- ' on the west, the Greek city founded by Seleucus I 
gazine, Tananarive 1 8S 5 — 1900, 24 annuals between 312 and 301 13 . C., and Ctesiphon on 
fascicules in 6 volumes; Gabriel Ferrand, Les \ the ea^t (the first reference to which is in 221 
musulmans a A/adagascar et an . r lies Comores , , B. C.), the winter residence of the Parthian and 
Paris 1891, 1893, 1902, 3 vol.; do., Essai de Sasanian kings, with several other places close at 
grammaire malgache , Paris 1903; do., Vn te.xte hand were regarded as forming a whole. The 
arabico-malgache du XIV*™ si'ecle , Notices et j Semitic Aramaeans who formed the bulk of the 
Extraits , 1904, vol. xxxviii. ; do., Essai de \ population under the Arsakids and Sasanians 
phonetique comparee du nialais et des dialectes j comprised the whole group under the name A/ahoze 
malgaches , Paris 1904; do., Un le.xte arabico - | or A/edinatka “the towms”, which latter word the 
malgache en dialecte sud-orienta /, in Rccueil de , Arabs adopted in the plural form al-Mada 5 in peculiar 
memoires publics en Vhonneur du X/V*' ne con- to their language. Following the Sasanians, the 
gres des Orientalistes par les professeurs de 1 Arabs reckoned seven towns in al-Mada in, the 
V Ecole superieure des Retires d' Alger, Algiers ] official names of which they partly arabiciscd. 
1905; do., Frier es et invocations magiques en j On the west bank lay \Y eh- Ardeshlr, cov- 

malgache sud-oriental .... d'apres le A/s. S de I rupted by the Arabs to Behrasir (often wrongly 
la Bibholheque Nationale , Ac Us du XIV em * con - read Bahurasir and Nahr Shir or Sir; cf. Streck, 
gres des Orientalistes , Paris 1906, vol. ii. ; do., Babylonien^ p. 262, note 3). The name does not 
Relations de voyages et textes geograph iques mean “good (is) Avdcshir" as it is often explained 
arabes , persons et turks rclatifs a V Extreme but “house (i. e. foundation) of Ardeshlr” (cf. 
Orient du VIIP™ au XV/INme siecles, Paris thereon, Noldeke, JV.Z.K.M, xvi., 1902, p. 7: 
1913 and 1914, 2 vol.; do., La legende de JVeh = Aram. Be). In Syriac and Talmudic litera- 
Raminia d'apres un Als. arabico-malgache de ture Behrasir is usually called Kokhc (— Koche 
la Bibl. Nat. [MS. 13], J. A 1902, vol. of the late classical writers) and Mahoza (= “the 
xix. ; do., L' element arabe et souahili en mal- town”). It occupied the low r er southern half of 
gache ancien et moderne , 1903, vol. ii. ; the former Gieek town. A parasang (c. 3 miles) 

do., Un chapitrc d' astrologie arabico-malgache , ' north of it was the village of Darzanldan (also 
J- A 1905, vol. vi. ; do., Les ilcs Ramny , : Darzldan), arabicised to ParzTdjan. On the east 
La/nery , JVaku'ak, Konior des gcographes arabes | bank stood Ctesiphon. The Arab historians and 
et A/adagascar, J. A., 1907, vol. x. ; do., /Lori- , geographers usually leproduce this name, which 
\ gtne africame des A/algaches, 1908, vol. xi. ; is not Greek but very probably indigenous 

1 do., Les voyages des Javanais a A/adagascar , j (Iranian?) by Taisafun; but we aho find Tusfun 

y. A., 1910, vol. xv.; do., Le /Nouen-louen et and Tusbun corresponding exactly to the presumed 
les ancicnncs navigations interoccaniques dans , Pahlavi form (Tosfon, Tosbon). On these place- 
les rners du Sud , J-A., 1919, vol. xiii. and xiv. ; , names cf. the very full discussion by Sticck in 
do., Les Bantous en Afruque orientate d'apres j Pauly- Wissowa, l. c., Sup pi. vol. iv 1 102 sq. Not un- 
les textes egyptiens, grecs, aiabes et chinois , ! commonly the town on the east bank, much more 
J- A.^ I 9 2I > vol. xvii. ; do., Notes sur la tran- \ important for the Muslims, is called al-Mada’in 
scripticn arabico-malgache , Memoires de la Soc. (e. g. in al-Istakhrl, B.G.A., i. 87. 1). About an 
de Unguis tique de Paris, vol. xii. ; do., Trois hour’s journey away, south of Ctesiphon stood 
etymologies arabico-malgaches , ibid.; do., Du Weh Antiokh-i Khosraw (~ Antiocha, house of 
traitement de quelques rictus arabes passes en Khosraw*). The Arabs usually called this city 
malgache , Notes do phonetique malgache , Un \ founded by Khusraw I Anusharwan, which was 
vocabulaire malgache-arabe , ibid., vol. xv. ; do., settled with the deported inhabitants of Antioch 
Rotes de phonetique malgache (contd.), Deux cas ad Orontem destroyed in 540 and is said to have 
de determinatif en malgache , ibid., vol. xvii. : 1 been planned on the model of the Syrian capital, 
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Rumiya = Rome or (New) Rome or Byzantium. 
The Sjiiac sources distinguish this new foundation 
from the older towns by the name Mdhoza 
h e J]iatta — “New town”. 

We know nothing further about the three other 
towns of al-Mada'in, which made up the number 
seven so popular in the east and was here no doubt 
deliberately chosen. The exact forms of their 
names aie not even known. 

As early as the Parthian period there was a 
stone bridge to convey the traffic between the ' 
two thickly populated banks of the Tigris, which 
the historian Hamza at-Isfahani (cf. his Ted t ihh , 
ed. (lottwaldt, p. 31,10) describes as a marvel; 
but already in his day (beginning of the fourths 
tenth century) there was no longer any trace of ■ 
it. Under the Sasanians a second bridge (of boats?) : 
was erected. In the Muslim period howevei there 
was still only a bridge of boats. 

In Taisafun-< ’tesiphon two main quarters are 
distinguished, the northern “old town”. Arab, al- 
Madina al-utika and the southern, Asfanabr 
(Asbanabr, Asfabnr, and other variants of the 
name). 


I the winter capital, for they, especially Khosraw 
II Parwez (599 — 628), preferred Dastagerd to it, 
three days journey to the north on the very old 
“royal road” [cf. dastadjird]. 

We have fairly full information about the con- 
quest of a 1 -M a d a 3 1 n by the Arabs, especially 
the great chronicles of Tabari (i. 2426 — 2456) and 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, iii. 396 — 403; cf. also 
Caetani, Annali deiT Islam , iii. 732 sq . ; Well- 
hausen, Skizzen and Vorarbcitcn , vi. 68 sqq ., and 
Streck, Seleucia u. Ktesiphon , p. 38 — 41). After 
the glorious battle of al-KadisIya, which made the 
Arabs masters of c Irak west of the Tigris (cf. 
above, ii., p. 6i2 b ), the Caliph c Omar ordered Sa c d 
b. Abl Wakkas, who was then in command of 
the Muslim troops operating in the c Irak, to march 
on the Peisian capital. Sa"d advanced, fighting 
several battles on the Tigris and appeared before 
Behrasir in the first half of January 637 (= end 
of 16 a. H.). The strongly fortified town which 
was bravely defended was besieged and stormed 
in vain for two months. In the end the Persians 
whose supplies were exhausted fled by night un- 
noticed over the river so that when the Aiabs 


The “old town" probably represents the oldest 
settlement on the cast bank, the foundation of 
the Parthian period. I11 it was a royal palace 
which the Aral)', called al-A'asr al-abyad — “the 
white palace" (there were other palaces of the 
same name elsewhere; cf. the article kai/a-i sti 1 i»), 
probablv the 1 evidence originally of the Sasanian 
kings built In one of the last Arsakid* or first 
Seamans 'I lie southern quarter Asfanabr also in- 
cluded a ro>al icsidencc, the i:cart (= pillaied 
hall, palace), usually described moie definitely by 
the Arab authors of the middle ages as I~van 
A:./,: (— IV rs Khosiaw. Chosiocs. the general 
title of the Sasanian kings among the Aiabs; cf. 
Streck, Stleiuta u. KteAphcn* p 37. note 1) Its 
builder is known with certainty to have been 
Sapor (Sabur) I ('241 — 272 a d .). It ma\ be noted 
that later Arab historians often confuse the “white 
palace" and the I wan. 

It can hardlv be supposed that the site of al- 
Madabn, so favoured In nature, at the point where 
the L uph rates and Tigris most nearly approach 
each other, was without any considerable settle- 
ment until the time of >cleucus I. Theic is on 
the contrary eveiv indication that the town of 
Akdr.jk (written ideographically VIA:) dating 
buk to remote antiquity like its succe-soi Cpi. 
the ( p: > of the classics, cannot well be located 
anywhere eUc than on the site of the sister towns : 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon or in the immediate 1 
neighbourin') id What the Arab writers say about 
the founder of al-Mada in is worthless. They 
ascribe the foundation to mythical kings of the 
oid Itanian epic like I>jamshld an»I Tahmarath or 
other celebrated rulers of the east like Nimiud 
• *r Tskandai- Alexander : for Nmirud >ee Abu ’ 1 -Kaiadi- 1 
Barhebraeus, Ta ; A'- Mult -y.v , Beirut ed.. p 20, A i 

1 < 'r the p r e - M u h a m m a d a n h i - 1 o r v of ■ 
al-Mada in which does not fall wi‘hm the scope 1 
of thi- work cf. Streck. S:l:;u:a uni A't.-nfk n. 
an 1 the pertinent articles in PauIy-Wis-.iw a The 
Arabic sources contain much valuable information 
for the Sa-anian period; the n -‘able is 

Tabari's history (cf Xoldcke, Ge'cn ..v; J\, s 1 uni 1 
Af 7 ■> :u; Zr.t det S: Lev len I S 79). We 

may here mention that under the Lver >n-inians, 

( te-iphon, to >ome extent. I ;t> pot,.. lari tv 


popularity as 


siormea tne town soon attervvards they found 
it quite deserted. A few days later the invaders 
weie able by using a convenient ford to cross 
the Tigris, much swollen by the spring floods. 
This almost miraculous crossing effected without 
any loss is a much celebrated event in Muslim 
history; it is one of the famous “days” of the period 
of the conquest. The Persians had not expected 
that the Arabs would win their way across. The 
king had taken lefuge with his family and court 
in Hulwan [q. v.]: the army had retired to Djisr 
Nah raw an (about 24 miles north of Ctesiphon). 
Only a few regiments remained at the palace in 
the capital. At the end of March 637 Sa c d made 
his triumphal entrance through the deserted streets. 
I he progress of the Arab operations had not given 
the Persians sufficient time to carry off the vast 
Measures accumulated in Ctesiphon. These all fell 
into the hands of the victors. The Arabic sources 
give many interesting details of the very valuable 
objects which were captured not only in Ctesiphon 
but in the pui suit of the Persian army. The total 
value of the booty taken in Ctesiphon was estimated 
at 900 million dirhems (of a nominal value of 
nine pence but it varied a great deal). 

The occupation of the Sasanian capital, the 
greate-t royal city in nearer Asia, may be said to 
be the most important event of the period of 
Islam's splendour, the period of the great campaigns 
of conque-t. In the “Old town” the victorious Sa c d 
built the chief mosque — the first Muslim place 
of wor-hip to be built in the Trak. 

Al-Mada’in was not destined to be the residence 
of the Arab governor of the c Iiak; on the contrary 
it sank under Muslim rule to be a mere provincial 
town. It was soon overshadowed by the newly 
founded Arab military colonies of Kufa, to which 

the gates of Ctesiphon w'ere transported a 

s) mbolic custom found elsewhere in the Arab 
east - Ba-ra and Wasit. Basra and Kufa now 
became the political and intellectual centres of 
Mesopotamia until the Caliph al-Mansur built 
Baghdad and the political and cultured centre of 
gravitv of the land gravitated thither. The foundation 
of Baghdad dealt al-Mada m its death blow: it 
was now called upon to yield the building material 
nece^ary for the new capital of the caliphate, 
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just as Babylon had done for Seleucia centuries the middle of the tenth century this place according 
before. to al-Mas c udl (. Murua ^ al-Dhahab , ed. Paris, ii. 

In the history of the Umaiyad and c Abbasid 200) was alieady completely deserted: the wall 
periods al-Mada’in was as a rule no longer of round it built of thick bricks was the sole relic 
any prominence. It only played a part of some of it left. When Yakut wrote in the early decades 
importance in the civil wars of the first two cen- of the xiii th century (cf. his MifJjam, i. 768; v. 
turies of Islam, those provoked by the Kharidjis 447, 7 ) the whole of the east side of al-Mada’in, 
as well as those provoked by the c Alids. The i. e. Taisafun in particular was already completely 
Muslim inhabitants of al-Mada’in were, it seems, deserted; on the west bank still stood Behraslr, a 
always strong supporters of the Shl c a. They were small town, practically a village, inhabited by 
also hostile to the Kharidji movement. As early peasants who practised only agriculture. It was 
as 658 there was fighting around al-Mada’in be- now known as al-Mada’in. 

tween c All and the Kharidjis. An attempt by the When Hulagu with his Mongol hordes was ad- 
latter (in 664) to seize Ctesiphon from Behraslr vancing to conquer the Caliph’s capital in 1257, 
was thwarted by the commander there who had he pitched his camp in the ruins of the Iwan 
ShFa sympathies, by destroying the bridge of boats, and in the following year, after he had been joined 
The Kharidjis however later succeeded in twice by the troops of the Mongol princes, he marched 
gaining temporary possession of al-Mada’in, e. g. on Baghdad; cf. Rashid al-Din, Hist, des Mongols 
in 688 when the Kharidji group of the Azrakiya de la Perse , ed. Quatremere, Paris 1836, p. 266. 
[q. v.] wrought great slaughter among the Muslims The author of the Marasid al-Ittilak (ed. Juyn- 
who did not belong to their party. The second boll, iii. 62) who wrote an epitome of Yakut and 
occupation of al-Mada’in in 696 was achieved by died in 1338 is also acquainted with Bahrasir as 
the Kharidji leader Shablb b. Yazld. On these events a little town inhabited exclusively by Shl c Is, as is 
cf. J. Wellhausen, Die religi'os-polit. Oppositions- also Bakuwl who about 1403 prepared a synopsis 
parteien im alten Islam (= Abh. G. W. G ., N. F., of the geography of al-Kazwinl [q. v.]; cf. the 
vol. v., N°. 2 [1901]), p. 21, 36, 43, 45 ; R. Brunnow, French translation of the latter Talk Jus al-Athar 
Die Char idschi ten unter den ersten Omaiyaden , by de Guignes in A r . A., ii., 1789, p. 424. When 
Leyden 1884, p. 22, 92. With the death of Shablb Bahrasir became deserted is unknown. Presumably 
b. Yazld, the power of the Kharidjis was broken, the disastrous invasion of the Mongols under 
but as late as 751 c Abbasid troops had to be sent Timur at the beginning of the xv*h century which 

to suppress a leader of these rebels; cf. A. Muller, was so fatal to so many once nourishing towns 

Der Islam im Morgen- wid Abendlande , i. 440. of the lands of the Euphrates and Tigris also 
As regards the c Alid wars in the c Irak the caused the collapse of this last settlement in the 

most important campaign was that of Hasan to territory of al-Mada’in. 

al-Mada’in in the year 661. Hasan lived there in It was not till the xixth century that a modest 

the “white palace”. Cf. on this expedition, the village arose on the site of Ctesiphon, a little 

Arabic accounts of which differ not inconsiderably: j north of the ruins of the Iwan Kisra , in sight 

Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen , i. 244; Fliigel, | of the highly venerated sanctuary of Salman Pak 

Gesch. der Araber , Leipzig 1867, p. 158 — 159; ! and called after him. This consisted on my visit 
A. Muller, op. cit ., i. 336 and especially J. Well- | in 1927 of a single street of mud-houses and 
hausen, Das arabische Reich tend sein Slurs , Berlin ! Khans where the numerous Shi c i pilgrims who 
1902, p. 67 — 68. In the later Shl c a troubles al- pass through here are put up. The building material 
Mada’in appears in 684 — 686 and 744 as sup- is mainly supplied by the ruins of the Izvan 
porting the c Alids; cf. Wellhausen, Die religios- especially of the north wing of its great hall 
bo lit. Oppositionspart ., p. 72, 73, 80, 98. The which collapsed in 1888; cf. Herzfeld, op. cit ., 
importance of al-Mada’in as an objective in these ii. 63. 

civil wars is evident from the fact that in those In the Gieat War the site of al-Mada’in was 

days the military road from Basra to Kufa did the scene of desperate fighting, momentuous in its 
not go through the desert along the Arabian bank results. This is usually called the Battle of Ctesi- 
of the Tigris but went across the canals to the phon. When the Anglo-Indian army under General 
Tigris at al-Mada’in and fiom thence over further Townshend in the late autumn of 1915 began an 
canals to the Euphrates; cf. Wellhausen, Die advance from the fortress of Kut al- c Amaia along 
religi'os-polit. Opp., p. 85, note 3. the Tigris to the north to try to take Baghdad, 

The Caliph al-Ma’mun was repeatedly forced to it was defeated on the 22 n d and 23 r d November 
lead an army against al-Mada’in: in 811, when 1915 in the district of the ruins of al-Mada’in by 
in the troubles that arose over the succession on the Turks. The fighting took place mainly on the 
the death of Harun al-Rashld the Barmecide c Im- east bank; the British line of battle ran on the 
ran b. Musa defended the town against Ma’mun east of the ruins of the Iwan and the little vil- 
(ef. i., p. 665a) and in 815 when an c Alid rebel lage near it. This reveise forced Townshend to 
Abu ’ 1 -Saiaya (al-Sari b. Mansur, cf. iv., p. 170) retire to Kut al- c Amara, which was soon afterwards 
who had seized the town was besieged in it. For surrounded by the Turks and capitulated after a five 
the rest we do not hear much more of al-Mada’in months’ siege on April 29^ 1916. For further parti- 
in the c Abbasid period ; its two main components, culars of this battle, the greatest on the Mesopo- 
Taisafun and Behraslr, continued for several cen- tamian front in the world war, see the woiks on 
turies more to enjoy the modest existence of small this subject; cf. especially General Townshend’s 
country towns. As regards Rumiya which was in- My Campaign in Mesopotamia (London 1919), 
eluded in the system of towns forming al-Mada’in, p. 193 sq ., 171 — 184, with plan of the battle 
the Caliph al-Mansur had temporarily held his (map 7). 

court there in 754 and had caused Abu Muslim In connection with this brief sketch of the 

[q. v.] to be treacherously murdered there (Yakut, history of al-Mada’in it may be mentioned that 
ii. 867, 2; Streck, Babylotiien , ii. 268). But about one of the most distinguished scholars in the 
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field of Arabic history was born heie, namely c Ali b. 

M. al-Mada’inl [cf. the next article], born 753, 
d between 830 and 845. His work itself has not 
survived but may be partly reconstructed from the 
numerous extiacts in Baladhuri, Tabari, \akut, the 
Kitab a’-Aghanl etc. so that we have an idea of 
its contents; cf. llrockelmann, G. A. /.., i. 140— j 
141 and J. Heer, Die hist, und geogr. Quillen 
:tt jdnjut's Georgr. ll r oi til buck (Strassburg 1898), ; 
p. 5 -6, 67 — 68 (on the chapter al-Mada’in in 
lialadhuri). llar/unidan (Daizidjan), already men- 
tioned' above and included in the heptapolis of 
al-Mad.i in, was the birthplace of the famous tiadi- 
tionist and historian al-Khatib al-Ba^hdaili (d. 
463 = 1071): on lum cf. vul. ii., p. 9 2 9 S ‘I- aD< ^ 
ber^strasser, in /..S'., 11. 207—208. In the intro- 
duction to Ins biographical lexicon he gives a 
brief sketch of the history of al-Mada in, making 
a special point of noting the companions of the 
biophu who came to this town and took part in 
its coii'iucst; cf. C. Salmon, al-IIatib al- Bagdad! , 
Inhcdutiicn A'/vio aphn/ut <1 l' hist. Je hag. hid 
(Palis 1904). p. 13 , 25, 175—181, or p. S5— 93 
of the Arabic text. 

As to the mint history of al-Mada 111. neither 
the name al-Mada in, nor as we might peihaps 
expect. TaUafun or llehrasir is found on the coins 
of the Muslim pciiod ; on the other hand we have 
a consideiahle number of pieces with the inscrip- 
tion til-hab “the gate" which undoubtedly belong 
to our city. The Arabs adopted the custom of the 
Sasamans who gave their coins struck in Ctesi- 
phon the mint name Fall — “the gate which 
is to lie interpieted like “Sublime I’orte” as an 
official epithet of their royal capital (cf. the offi- 
cial designation of Constantinople as Dai-i Si adit 
“(late of Bliss”). We have not only a series of 
Arabic coins with the mint name al-liab down 
to the end of the I'maiyad period but also a few 
pieces of Msanian type with the legend Baba: 
on the latter (specimens of tile year 67 — 6$) cf. 
Nut/cl. h'atali'g 1 in p> until!. Munien :n dm kgl. 
Mils.. -It III h'.ihn. 1 (1S9S). p. 102. Coins are 

also found occasionally with the mint al-M-idiua 
1 fiUi. the name of the northern quarter of 
Ctesiphon (with the Sa-aman Koval palace: cf. 
abovec for the Arab coins of the mint al-Bab 
cf. articles of various writers in Z P. M. G.. xix. 
394, xxxi. 14S A/.: xxxiu. 691: xxxix. 25, 3S; 
xlui. 702 ; cf. also Streck. Stl. und Adis., p. 37— 
SS and the references there given. 

Here wo can only lefei briefly to the imp irtant 
part which al-Mad.Vm played in the church 
history of the east independent of Runic, espe- 
ciallv Nestoiian Chnstiamty.'l he see of Seleucia. said 
to have been first erected in the time of the apostles, 
was the piemier diocese in the east. As supreme 
head of all the Xestorian hi-hops. in the Sasanian 
period as well as in that of the Caliphs as patri- 
arch of the east the occupant of the see of >e- 
leucia bore the title Katholikos. A number of 
important synods were held at his official residence 
in the course of centuries. The episcopal cathe- 
drals were in Rehrasir (New Seleucia) which the 
Syriac sources usually called Kdkhe (cf. above): 
hence the official title of the patuarchate. -Church 
uf Knkhe”. Besides the official chuich of the 
bishop there were in al-Ma la'in m the quarters 
on either bank a whole series of other Christian 
churches, the names of which are occasionally 
found in Syriac and Arabic texts. From Seleucia 


the Nestorian church developed considerable mis- 
sionary activity, extending even to the Far East 
and reached its zenith in the period from the sixth 
to the ninth century. Under the c Abbasids 25 me- 
tropolites — the first in rank after the Katholikos 
was the bishop of Kaskar [q.v.] — each of whom in 
turn had 6-12 suffragans under him, acknowledged 
the authority of the see of Seleucia. All the metro- 
polis received their investiture in the cathedral 
of Kdkhe. Soon after the foundation of Baghdad 
(762) the Katholikos also moved from Behrasir 
(Kdkhe), now declining politically and commercially, 
to the new capital of the empire in order, as religious 
and political head of the Christian community, 
the more effectually to champion their interests 
there at the court of the Caliph, where he usually 
enjoyed considerable prestige. But each new patri- 
arch continued to be ceiemonially installed in 
the mother church at Kdkhe (probably down to the 
end of c Abbasid rule). For further information on 
the significance of al-Mada : in in oriental church 
history cf. Streck, Bubylonien , ii. 274 — 275; do., 
Sil. und Ktesiph ., p. 42 — 7, 64 (sources in Syriac 
literature); J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans V em- 
pire perse , Paris 1904. 

That al-Mada’in was also for some time an 
important centre of the gnostic sect of the Mani- 
chaeans may be mentioned here; but it is doubtful 
whether their founder, Mini (Manes), as is often 
supposed came from Ctesiphon itself; cf. thereon 
most recently Schaeder, in /i/, xiv. 23. 

Finally it may be briefly recalled that al-Mada’in 
possesses considerable interest for the history of 
Judaism, especially for the Talmudic period of it. 
As in the Hellenistic period, the Jews under Sasa- 
nian and Arab rule had also their main settlement 
on the west bank in Behrasir which in Jewish 
sources is usually called Mahoza, “the town”. 
There, as in the Greek Seleucia (cf. Streck, Sel. 
und Ktes , p. 10, 21), they formed an excee- 
dingly high percentage of the inhabitants, indeed 
at times they seem to have been in the majority. 
That they are described as very rich is not 
surpiiving in view of the gieat importance of al- 
Mada’in as a trading centre down to the time of 
the rise of Baghdad. At the same time their 
character in unfavourably described by the Maho- 
zenes; it differed from that of the other Jews of 
Babylonia which is perhaps mainly to be explained 
by the fact that there were many proselytes among 
them. They also had a famous college, which was 
however only the intellectual centie of Babylonian 
Judaism under Raba bar Yoseph (b. 229 a. D.), a 
native of Mahoza, and at other times was inferior 
to the other Jewish centres of learning in Baby- 
lonia. Xehardea, Sura and Pombeditha. For further 
Jewi'-h accounts of al-Mada’in, cf. A. Berliner, 
heitr. zur Geogr. u n d Ethnogr. Babyloniens im 
Talmud und Midrasdg Berlin 1883, p. 19, 23 — 
24, 39 — 43 i 6t — 62: see also Streck, Sel. und 
Kt-.s , p. 27, 63 and 64 (Bibliography). 

Apart from the wretched little modern village 
of Salman Fak the whole of the area of the town 
of al-Mada'in measuring about 60 square miles 
is quite uninhabited. It is only from the middle 
of the xviiith century that we have more or less 
full accounts of it by European travellers : cf. 
Streck, Ssl. und Ktes- p. 47 -8. The first systematic 
topographical and archaeological examination of 
the extensive ruined site was made by E. Herz- 
feld, who visited it five times between 1903 and 
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1 91 1. He dealt fully with the results of his 
examination in 1914 in the second volume (not 
published till 1920) of his and Sarre’s Archaolo- 
giscke Reise im Euphrat - und Tigrisgebiet ‘ cf. ii., 
p. 46 — 76 and the pictures on Plates xxxix — 
xliv (Vol. iii.) and cxxii — cxxviii (Vol. iv.). Herz- 
feld gives (ii. 51) the first plan of the whole area 
prepared by him in 1911; cf. this reduced to 
J of the original also in Streck, Set. u. BabyL , p. 50 
and in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit. y Vol. iv., 1106. 

Of the towns on the west bank, notably Seleucia, 
there has survived from the Hellenistic period 
only remnants of the old city wall ( al-sur ), a 
double wall of gigantic dimensions, on the north 
and (less considerable) south side. The whole west 
side of the old city is now sunk in a permanent 
swamp ( hor ) formed since 1900 of the annual 
inundations. Within the south half of the ancient 
city walls, there now rise from the otherwise flat 
plain two mounts of rubble about 1 5 feet high 
( dj/arcfa , which in the c Irak: is practically synony- 
mous with /<?//), namely the DiaraPat at-Baruda and 
the Djardat bint al-Kadi. The former which takes 
its name (powder-millhill) from a powder-mill which 
used to stand there to supply the Turkish troops, 
may, from the finds of pottery, conceal an impor- 
tant part of the Sasanian foundation of Behiasir. 
The second hill with the legendary name Djardat 
(or Kasr) bint al-Kadi — “hill or castle of the 
Kadi’s daughter” may very well mark the site of 
the several times mentioned citadel of Seleucia- 
Kokhe. Beyond the above mentioned peimanent 
swamp, further hills and walls may be seen: — 
Tell c Umair (or Djava c at c lTmar), Khusaf or Abu 
Hulaifiya, al-Susflya, al-Khiyamiyat and Tell al- 
Dhahab. They perhaps all fell within the aiea of 
Seleucia, and probably come from suburbs of it. 

The ruins on the east bank, those of Ctesiphon, 
begin about a mile above the village of Salman 
P£k. After isolated wall-like ruins of walls and 
canals, the first considerable unit we reach is a 
large quarter of the town running for a mile along 
the Tigris opposite the Hellenistic Seleucia aver- 
aging 400 yards in breadth enclosed by a pnmi- 
tive much destroyed wall of clay : — hence the 
name al-Tuiuaiba , “the little clay-wall”. Within 
this area lie a few farmplaces with palmgroves, 
mulberry trees and fields. Al-Tuwaiba with its 
immediate vicinity must mark the site of Madina 
al- c At!ka, the northern quarter of Ctesiphon. A 
second area filled with ruins is found around the 
village of Salman Pak and around the Ivvan. 

Ihe village street of Salman Pak leads in a 
straight line to the much venerated tomb of Sal- 
man al-Farisi (Salman the Persian) or, as it 
is usually called locally, of Salman Pak, “S. the 
Pure He is said to have been the first Iranian 
to have adopted Islam and as “Apostle to the 
Persians” is one of the most popular Shi c i saints. 
According to Muslim tradition he died at an ad- 
vanced age in 656 or 657 in al-Mada’in, where 
the Caliph c Omar appointed him governor ; it 
should be noted however that the Arab stories 
of Salman’s share in the conquest of the c Irak 
and in the government of al-Mada’in are little 
credible. Cf. on Salman vol. iv., p. 1 16 and Streck, 
Set. und Ktes p. 53 — 54. The mausoleum with the 
alleged grave of Salman which is crowned by a 
dome (it used to be shown in the vicinity of 
Isfahan!) stands on the south side of a court 
enclosed by a high white turreted wall and in its 


present form may date from the first half of the 
xviith century, when it was renovated by Sultan 
Murad IV (1623 — 1640). In 1904 — 1905 the buil- 
ding was restored. A description of the interior 
by Kazim al-Dudjaill is given in Herzfeld, op. tit ., 
ii., p. 262, note 1. 

South-west of Salman Pak about 1,000 yards 
from it close to the bank of the Tigris is a second 
Muslim tomb with a dome, that of Hudhaifa b. 
al-Yaman, one of the “councillors” of Muham- 
mad. The latter, an ardent champion of the c Alid 
cause, obtained, we are told, great merit by build- 
ing the first mosque in al-Mada’in and died in 
657 in Kufa: on him see Baladhun, p. 289; 
Tabari, i. 2452; Streck, Babylonien , ii. 262; Herz- 
feld, op. cit., ii. 59. 

The tradition that these two companions of the 
Prophet are buried here is old and goes back to 
the third (ninth) century — the earliest reference 
is in Va c kubt, B. G. A ., vii. 320. Of the thousands 
of Persian pilgrims who annually visit the great 
Sh i c a shrines of the c Irak (Kerbela : , Nadjaf, Kazi- 
main and Samarra) many chose to visit Salman 
Pak as one of the stages on the way out or home. 

K. Niebuhr (cf. his Reisebeschreibung nach A; a- 
bien , Copenhagen 177S, ii. 306) heard of a tomb 
of a third companion of the Piophet in al-Mada’in, 
namely that of c Abd Allah b. Salam, [q. v.] a 
Jew of al-Madina. The latter — a strenuous op- 
ponent of c AlI — never came to the Trak so far 
as we know. The Siitna/ne-i Baghdad of 1 3 17 
(1906), p. 256 (according to Herzfeld, op. at.) 
mentions in addition to Hudhaifa a certain c Abd 
Allah al-Amari, buried in al-Mada’in, but 1 think 
his statement like that of Niebuhr (or rather his 
informants) is not to be relied upon. There is 
possibly some confusion with c Abd Allah b. Saba, 
who is said to have been of Jewish origin and 
accompanied the Caliph c All to the c Irak, but 
was there banished by him, as his extravagant 
enthusiasm for him made him a nuisance, to 
al-Mada’in, where he may have died. Details of 
his end are not known. Herzfeld suggested c Abd 
Allah b. Hubab, who, according to Mas c udf (iv. 
410), was murdered by the K hand j is in 3S (658) 
while acting as c All's representative in al-Mada'in. 
As the interior of Salman’s sanctuary is said to 
contain two graves, the second may be claimed 
as that of this uncertain c Abd Allah and not as 
that of the last Caliph Musta^im executed by IlQ- 
lagu, as Mignon, Travels in Chalda^a , London 
1S29, p. 78 says: he is followed by \V. Ainsworth, 
Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition , London 
1888, ii. 276. For the existence of a tomb of a 
Caliph at al-Mada'in there is no literary authority. 

As to the second area of ruins, which begins 
south of Salman Pak, its centre ib formed of the 
great hall of Tak-i Ki>ra (“arch of Kisia"), the 
glory of the celebrated Ivvan, which will be dealt 
with briefly below. In the immediate vicinity of the 
Tak, four groups of ruins may be distinguished 
of which the most notable is an oblong mound 
20 feet high in the south, called locally Hat iin-i 
Kisra — “the harem of Kisra” or al-Dbdi^ “the hyena- 
hill”. It certainly conceals a single building. All 
these groups of ruins which funge the Tak on the 
four sides undoubtedly belong to the palace of 
the Ivvan, which must have covered an area about 
400 yards long and 300 broad. Some 500 yards 
S. E. of the ruins of al-Tak. behind an irrigation 
canal the surface shows fewer but continuous remains 
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of buildings, which stietch to a corner 
wall, called Bustan-i Kisra , “the garden of Kisra , 
which perhaps enclosed a park for animals. A 
thousand yards S.W. of Bustan-i Kisra rises an- 
other mound, 20—25 feet high, almost square at 
the base, Tell al-Dhahab = “Gold-hill’’ or Khaznat 
A'i>/a ~ “Treasury of Kisra”. It is apparently one 
large building, perhaps the treasuie-house built 
by Khosraw 11 (cf. Tabari, i. 1042). 

In conclusion it must be emphasised that, for 
the proper appreciation of the ancient mediaeval 
and modern topogiaphy of al-Mada’in, the impor- 
tant fact must not be overlooked that the configu- 


The majestic remains of Ctesiphon, which from 
early times have always made a deep impression 
on the Oriental mind, very soon inspired the 
imagination of the poets. The Persian poet Afdal 
al-Din b. c Ali Khakani (d. 595 = 1200 [q.v.]) wrote 
an elegy on al-Mada’in, one of his best works; 
cf Ethe, in Grundriss d. Iran. Phil., ii. 264. This 
was printed in Stambul in 1330 (1912) and in 
Berlin 1343 (1924). This latter edition entitled 
Aiwan-i Muffin , un poeme de Khaganl, adafte 
et augment e par quelques poetes contemporains 
(publ. No. 5 of the Iranschahr press) has a critical 
historical introduction by Dr. Rida Tewfik and a 


of The whole country round was .adically i commentary by the modern Persian writer ?usain 


altered when the Tigris, since the end 
middle ages, completely changed its course here 
and now leaves its old bed immediately south of 
Ctesiphon for a stretch of 3 miles and describes 
a curve five times this length. We must further 
consider the possibility that not only has a con- 
siderable part of Seleucia di-appeared in the 
Tigris, but smallei pieces of Ctesiphon have been 
gradually swallowed up by the Hoods of the river. 

The most impressive memorial to its great past 
IS now the Tak-t Kura, which stands in the centre 
of the min of al-MadS in. The surviving portion 
consists of a gigantic facade 102 yards long divided 
into two unequal portions by an arch 80 feet in 
width thrown boldly across. This, the front wall, 
originally ovei 100 feet high, divided into three 
stories is effectively relieved by open and imitated 
doors, atcades, pilasters and half columns. Through 
the gigantic archway one leaches a spacious hall 150 
feet deep, on either side of which are five paiallel 
side-chambers. A wide door in 


hall leads into a wide comt apparently square in plan. 

for the place of Ivvan in the history of art 
and the date of its origin, the reader may be 
referred to lieirfeld, op. cit ., p. 74 ^ 7 - According 
to him the building shows a mixture of Oriental 
and Hellenistic styles. Sapor (Sabur)_ I (241— 
272) is the only possible builder; Khosraw I 
(531 — 5-9) seems to have undertaken a consider- 
able restoration of the whole. The most character- j 
istic part of IvvSn, which cleaily shows it was 
mainly intended for a palace of audience, is the 
great hall, in the Sasanian period the scene of 
ceremonial public audiences and receptions by the 
sovereigns. Nothing has survived of the architect- 
onic details of the Ivvan, and the stucco or mortar 
coating in which these found expression has 
fallen off. The Kaiser- Friedrich- Museum in Berlin 
possesses stucco rosettes, which Herzfeld (Z. D. 
M.G. l\xx, 1927. p. 226) identified as ornaments 
from the Ivvan. In the interior, the palace, as we 
know- from the accounts of the Arabs, was adorned 
with pictures and images in gilt relief, \\ hen the 
Muslims, pending the building of a mosque of 
their own. used the great hall of the Ivvan pro- 
visionally after the capture of Ctesiphon. the 
paintings remained there intact and were still to 
be seen two centuries later. For example in the 
ninth century vve find the poet Abu Tbada al- 
Buhturi (cf. i., p. 773> who was vcr Y f°nd of 
describing palaces, describing the Ivvan in a famous 
poem from his own observations; see this poem 
in the edition of his Diuan printed at Stambul 
in 1300 (1SS2) (Vol. i, ioS/o.). Almost the whole 
text is also given in Yakut, i.. 427 — 429; pieces 
of it in al-Khatlb at-Baghdadi (ed. Salman, p. 90 — 
91) and in Kazwini, ed. Wustenfeld, ii.. 304. 


of the ! Danish; on it, cf. E. G. Browne, The Press ana 
Poetry of Modern Persia (Cambridge 1914)1 P- 3 ° 7 - 
Muslims regard the abandoned and ruined remains 
of the Persian royal city as monuments of the 
victory of their religion (on the alleged omen of 
the collapse of 14 pinnacles of the Ivvan in the 
night of Muhammad’s birth, see Streck, Sel. ana 
Babel., p. 6)’ and as impressive symbols of fallen 
greatness. Like the pyramids, we find them in 
Arabic poetry as the regular symbol of the trans- 
itoriness of worldly power : cf. for example the 
verses of al-Tifashl in MakrTzi, al-Khitat) the 
chapter on the pyramids, ed. by E. Graefe (Leipzig, 
1911), p. 47 and 88 (and 94). The Buyid Suljan 
Djalal al-Dawla (1025 — 1043) recordedhis visit 
there by incising on the wall of the Ivvan two 
verses proclaiming the transitoriness of worldly 
things (see Yakut, i. 429, 5); cf. also Streck, op. 
cit., p. 61. The Arabs reckoned the Ivvan, like the 
i pyramids, among the wonders of the world (cf. 
the back Wall of the | eg. Ibn al-Fakih, B. G. A., v. 255): indeed it 


was held to be not the work of man but of the 
demons, the Djinn [q.v.]. Quite early many legends 
became associated with the IwSn, most of which 
centre round the figure of Khosraw I Anusharvvan, 

] still proverbial in the east for his generosity: e. g. 

! the story of the old woman’s hut which the king 
tolerated within the precincts of the palace (see 
Streck, Babylonien , ii. 256—258; Streck, Sel. and 
A'fes ., p. 56 and J. A., 1831, Vol. 15, p. 489) 
which Herzfeld (op. cit., ii. 68) traces to the lack 
of symmetry in the fagade; also the story of the 
“chain of justice" to which petitions were attached 
(imitated by Ilkhan in Tabriz: cf. J. v. Hammer, 
Geschichte der Ilchane, Darmstadt 1843, ii. 339 ) 
which according to Bermont still seem to be known 
among the people around al-Mada’in: cf. the 
legend published by him in Le Liban, La Revue 
de Domain. May 1926, p. 10 — 11 : La Legende 
du Melon d'eau taken down from the lips of a 
Bedouin there. 

Down to the accession of the ‘Abbasids the 
Ivvan seems to have been practically intact; then 
they began to use it as a quarry but this was 
abandoned as too costly, the yield being far below 
the cost of obtaining it. As to the Caliph who 
ordered it to be taken down, authorities differ. 
Al-Mansur is usually given (754 — 775) but very 
often Harun al-Rashid also (788 — 809). In any 
case the partial destruction of the Ivvan under 
the early 'Abbasids is an assured fact ; cf. Streck, 
Babylonien, ii. 255 — 256, 259; do. Sel. tend Ktes., 
p. 61 — 62; Herzfeld, ii. 63. The Ivvan with the 
exception cf the great hall and two wings of 
the fagade had been destroyed by this time; for 
the part that was spared, the name Tdk-i Kisra — 
now- popularly pronounced Talc-i Kesre as a rule — - 
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came into use, first, I believe, in Rashid al-Dln 
[Hist, des Mongols de la Perse , ed. Quatremere, 
p. 266). Yakut (i. 425), as well as Bakuwi (c. 1400) 
after him, know only the arched hall flanked by 
two wings as remains of the Iwan. The building 
remained in this state practically unaltered till 
1888 when on April 5 l h on the occasion of 
a high flood the northern front wing collapsed, 
probably undermined by the ruthless robbery of 
bricks. An attempt was made a few years ago 
to save the threatened south wing by securing its 
foundations. Pictures of the Tak-i Kisra before 
and after 1888 may be found in Fr. Langenegger, 
Die Baukunst des Irak (Dresden 1911), p. 16. 

The Kasr al-Abyad , the “White Palace”, has 
completely disappeared. At the capture of Ctesiphon 
it was spared by the Arabs like the Iwan. The 
Muslim general Sa'd took up his quarters in it. It 
met its fate in the reign of the Caliph al-Muktafl 
(902—908) who had it destroyed to provide building 
material to complete the al-Tadj palace on the 
east side of Baghdad ; cf. Streck, Babylonien , i. 
122; ii. 259; Herzfeld, op. cit., ii. 63. 

Systematic excavations have never been conducted 
on the site of al-Mada 3 in. The antiquities found 
here come from isolated chance finds; for a list of 
these see Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. iv., p. H66-1167. 
The Deutsche Orientgesellschaft has just (the autumn 
of 1927) begun excavations here and it is to be 
hoped that this enterprise, which is on a considerable 
scale, will yield valuable results for the archaeo- 
logy, history and topography of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, especially on disputed points which 
can only be decided by the spade. 

Bibliography. B.G.A. , ed. de Goeje; Ya- 
kut, Mu'djam, ed. Wiistenfeld; Tabari; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tornberg); see the Indices to these 
works under al-Mada’in, Behraslr, Iwan, Kasr 
al-Abyad, Rumiya, Taisafun; Kitab al-A g hani , 
indices by Guidi, s. v. — There is valuable 
material for the Christian history of ul-Mada in 
in the Kitab al-Midjdal , a history of patriarchs 
by Marl b. Sulaiman of the xiith century and 
in the abbreviation of the work continued to 
the xiv th century by 'Amr b. Matta and Saliba 
b. Yuhanna; see H. Gismondi, Maris, Arnri et 
Slibae de patriarchis Nestorian. commentaria 
(text and Lat. transl.), 3 parts, Rome 1888 — 
1899. Of late mediaeval Oriental works may be 
mentioned Hamd Allah al-KazwInl, Nnzhat al- 
Kulub [G.MS.) p. 44 — 46 or 50 — 52 (transl.) 
and the already mentioned Bakuwi (cf. N. £., 
ii., 1789, p. 424), A naive description of al- 
Mada’in is given in a Turkish account of the 
end of the xviith century entitled Kitab Manasik 
al-Hadjdj ; Bianchi translated this into French 
in Recueil de Voyages et de Memoires , pull, 
par la Societe de Geographic , ii., p. 8 1 sq. (or 
p. 131). On the references, which contain minor 
errors, in Firdawsi’s Shah-ndma , see Noldeke, Das 
iranische Nationalepos, p. 49 (in the Grundr. 
der iran. Phil Vol. ii). — For further infor- 
mation from Oriental authors s. G. Le Strange, 
The Lands of the pastern Caliphate (Cambridge 
1 905)> P- 33 — 35i Streck, Babylonien nach den 
arab. Geographen, ii. (Leyden 1901), p. 246-279 
and do., Seleucia und Ktesiphon [— Der alte 
Orient ', vol. xvi., Heft 3 — 4), Leipzig 1917. See 
also the articles kocue by Weissbach in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realenzykl. der Hass. Alter tums-mss., 
xi. 943 — 944; ktesiphon by Streck and Ho- 
Thr Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


nigmann, op. cit., Suppl. vol. iv. 1102 — 1119 
and SELEUKEIA by Streck, op. cit., ii. A, col. 
1148 — 1184 and cf. thereon also V. Tsche- 
rikover, Die hellcnist. Stddtegrundungen [— 
Philologies , Suppl. vol. xix., 1927, Heft i), 
p. 90 — 92. — A historical topographical sketch 
of al-Mada 3 in from the earliest times to the 
present day is given by the Baghdad Carmelite 
Father Anastase in Arabic, in al-Machriq , v. 
(Bairut 1902), p. 673 — 681, 740 — 746, 780 — 
786, 834—840 (giving extracts mainly from 
Arab authors and European travellers); J. M. 
Patchatchy, Le palais de Chosroes, in the Arab, 
periodical Lughat all Arab (Baghdad), 1914, 
No. 8. — In Ritter’s Erdkunde von Asien , xi. 
(1844), p. 852 — 865 the accounts of various 
early European travellers are utilised. For the 
modern topography of al- Mad a' in and the ques- 
tions of archaeology and history of art arising 
out of the buildings there, the main authority 
is now E. Herzfeld’s Seleukeia und Ktesiphon in 
the already mentioned Archaol. Seise, ii. 46 — 76, 
262, note 1 (suppl.). For further bibliography 
cf. Streck, Babylonien , loc. cit. ; do., Sel. u. 
Ktes., p. 64 and Herzfeld, p. 46, note 1 and 
p. 49, note i._ (M. Streck) 

MADATN SALIH. [See al-Hidjr.] 
ai.-MADA’INI, 'Ali b. Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah b. AbI Saif Abu ’l-Hasan, an Arab 
historian and writer, a client of the Kuraish 
family of the 'Abd Shams b. 'Abd Manaf, was' 
born in 135 (752) in Basra, where he was a 
pupil of the theologian Mu'ammar b. al-A§]j'ath, but 
lie became interested in Adab and history; he 
lived for a time in al-Mada 3 in but moved from 
there to Baghdad, where he was closely associated 
with Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill in whose house 
he died in 225 (840), according to the Fihrist in 
215 (830), according to others not till 231 (845). 
His literary activity was very extensive and in- 
cluded works on the history of the Prophet, of 
the Kuraish, of the conquests and the caliphate 
as well as the history of poets and lighter lite- 
rature [adab). The Fihrist gives 239 titles of 
works from his pen but this includes the Kitab 
al-Diawabdt twice and many of the works may 
have been quite short. On the other hand this 
list is not complete. Although later writers using 
his works only rarely give their titles, we can 
add the following to the list in the Fihrist. 
Among historical monographs omitted is the Kitab 
Akhbar Zufar b. al-Harith used by Yakut [MiZ- 
djam , iv. 369) following a MS. of Sukkarl (cf. 
Heer, Die hist, und geographischen Quellen in 
Yakuts geogr. IVb., Strassburg 1S98, p. 5). Among 
adab works is omitted especially the K. al-Faradg 
bdda ’l-Shidda (cf. Wiener, Is l, iv. 276 sqq.), 
often used by al-Tanukhi. also the K. al-Samir, 
cited ii. 174, 2 by the same, the K. al-Mughar- 
ribln used by 'Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadl (cf. Khi- 
zanat al-Adab, ii. 109, 1). The titles of his works 
seem to have varied often. Thus the K. al-iVisil 
al-Fawarik cited by 'Abd al-Kadir, Khizdnat al- 
Adab , i. 408, 11, is doubtless identical, one may 
say, with the K. al-Nisa al-Ndshizat cited ibid., 
iv. 366, 5 below and 479i 15 an( l th e A”. <*/- 
Nawakih wa ’ l-MawdsJuz of the Fihrist, 102, i, 
as doubtless is the K. Zakan Iyds in al-Maidanl, 
i. 220, 12 with the K. Akhbar Iyas b. M ilawiya 
in Fihrist, 104, J5 and the K. Akhbar al-Kild 
in Mas'udl, ii. 70, 2 with the K. al-Kild wa 
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'l-Akrad of the Fihrist , 103, , 4 . There still exist 
only parts I and 2 of the K. a l- I'd all ( Fihrist , 104) 
in the Zahiriya of Damascus (cf. Habib al-Zaiyat, 
Khaza’in al-Kutub fi Dimashk wa-Dawdhiha , p. 
28, N°. 1, 3). Of his historical works his K. Akh- 
bdr al-Khulafa al-Kab'tr seems to have been the 
most comprehensive. It came down to the reign 
of al-Mu'tasim. Tabari’s account of the end of the 
reign of the caliph Hisham in 125 and the beginning 
of the reign of al-Walld seems to be based on it, 
although for Umaiyad history he generally prefers 
Abu Mikhnaf. The K. al-Dawla aKAbbasiya, ac- 
cording to Yakut, Irshad, v. 315, 8, consisted of 
several books, some of which were still available 
to him in Sukkari’s manuscript. He is wrong 
however in thinking that this work was unknown 
to Ibn al-Nadim, for it is evidently the K. al- 
Dawla of the Fihrist, 103, ,3, but it was omitted 
in the copy used by him. Of his historical mono- 
graphs, the one used most copiously by Tabari 
was his history of Khurasan, the title of which 
K. Futuh Khurasan already given in the Fihrist, 103, 
10, made its subject plain ; it is a most important 
source for the history of Central Asia in the 
period of the Muslim conquest. His history of 
Basra ( Fihrist , p. 103, 6 ) seems also to have been 
Tabari’s main source for his account of this town. 
As his authority Tabari gives 'Umar b. Shahha : 
in one passage he definitely mentions the latter’s 
K. Akhbar Ahl al-Basra (ii. 168, 10); perhaps he 
knew Mada’inl’s work through the intermediary 
of 'Umar b. Shabba. Lastly Mada’ini’s work on 
the Kharidjis was used not only by Tabari but 
also by Baladhurl in the K. al-Ashraif (Ahlwardt’s 
Anonymus), by Mubarrad in the Kamil and Abu 
’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahanl in the K. al-Aghani. His 
separate work on the battle of Nahrawan may 
have been used by Tabari for the year 38. From 
his history of Madina ( Fihrist , p. 103, 33) al- 
Baladhuri seems to have taken his statements in the 
K. al-Futuh, p. 11, 13, 6; 47, 17 and he seems 

to have been acquainted with Mada’ini’s numerous 
other monographs on the history of the conquest. 
Among al-Mada’ini’s pupils, al-Zubair b. Bakkar was 
the best known continuer of his work, which was 
however rendered obsolete in the next generation 
by the systematic works of Baladhuri and Tabari. 

Bibliography. Kitab al-Fihrist , p. 1 00- 
104; Yakut, Irshad al-Arib, ed. Margoliouth, v. 
309-318; Wustenfeld, Die Geschichlsschreiber der 
Araber, N°. 47; Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 140. 

(C. Brockelmann) 
MADAR. [See GhazI MIyan.] 

MADDA (a.), a philosophical term = hayula, 
Gr. i/'Ai) is, like its correlative sura, Gr. ilSof, a 
word of varied significance. In general it means 
that which can possibly exist (Jwi/rf <) 
but which really is not (has no form) but may 
become something through the adoption of opposed 
determinatives (forms). As the realisation of the pos- 
sible is conceived as advancing by stages, a lower 
stage of form may again be conceived as material 
for a higher form of development. The question is 
further complicated even in Aristotle by the 
distinction between a physical and a logical 
material (this consists in the conception of species, 
which is formed by the specific differentia) and 
by the division of the physical into a heavenly 
and an earthly material. In addition there were 
further different, especially neo-Platonic, influences 
among the Arab philosophers. 


The fourfold division of matter is very common, 
e. g. in the Tkhwdn al-Saf a ' : 1. prime matter, 
either directly or indirectly an emanation from 
the divine being, i. e. an intelligible matter con- 
ceived, according to Pseudo-Empedocles, as the 
first emanation but usually explained as in neo- 
platonism as the last in the series (spirit, soul, 
nature), often defined as the efflux of light from 
the light of God; 2. the matter of the universe 
as a whole, especially and permanently, of the 
heavenly spheres, which first of all adopts the 
indefinite form of corporeality (extent) or at" once 
the three definite dimensions; 3. the matter of 
the four earthly elements, fire, air, water and 
earth; 4. energy, which is already formed in some 
way, but can be used for definite purposes, e. g. 
wood, stone etc. 

In agreement with Aristotle the philosophers 
regard God as pure immaterial form. Only an 
extreme mystic like 'Abd al-Karim al-Djill. can 
call Him the hayula of the world. As regards 
the lower spirits (spirits of the spheres, angels 
etc.) opinions differ, but most thinkers find it 
easy to assume an intelligible matter, and even 
to recognise in the first created, the highest world 
spirit, a material principle; next however they 
are fond of distinguishing this intelligible matter 
as receptive and the earthly sensual matter as 
passive. — Different opinions are expressed re- 
garding the principium individuationis : in the com- 
paratively speaking purer Aristotelians we find the 
tendency to seek it in matter and in those who are 
more inclined to Platonism in form. All insist, 
although with varying emphasis, upon the desire 
of matter for form more than the love of form 
for union with matter. 

As to logical matter, it may be noted in con- 
clusion that the three modalities of judgment 
(necessity, possibility and impossibility) are de- 
scribed as “matters” (lbn Sina). — Cf. also the 
article 'unsur. (Tj. de Boer) 

MA DH ANA. [See Manara.] 

MADHHAB. [See Fjkh.] 

MADHHIDJ, an Arab tribe of Yemen origin, 
traced by the genealogists to Malik b. Udad, who 
is said to be descended in the fourth generation 
from Kahtan and to have received his name 
Madhhidj from a hill of this name on which he 
and his brother daiy were born. His sons are 
said to have been : Sa'd al-'Ashlra, Djald, Yuhabir 
called Murad, and Zaid called 'Anz. The Madhhidj 
whose tribal lands are said to have lain near 
Tardj “on the road to \ emen” (Yakut, s. v.) and 
whose brother tribes were Khath'am and Murad, 
were, according to tradition, at war with the 'Amir b. 
Sa sa a about the time of the appearance of Mu- 
hammad ; in the course of this war was fought 
the battle of Faif al-Rih. In the Muslim period, 
families of the tribe of Madhhidj were predominant 
in Kufa along with those of Kinda and Hamdan. 

Bibliography. Tabari, Indices', Ibn Duraid, 
Kitab al-Ishtikak, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 237; al- 
Bakn, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 721 ; cf. Wustenfeld, 
Tabcllcn I and Register-, Wellhausen, Stun 
des arab. Reiches, p. 248. (H. H. Brau) 

MADID, the second metre in Arabic 
prosody, very little used on account of a certain 
heaviness in its rhythm. In theory it consists of 
four feet in each hemistich and the prosodists 
quote in support of this several anonymous verses. 
In practice there are only three. 
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Fifilatun may become fdilalun ; it only changes 
into fdilatu (without n) if fa'ilun which follows 
it retains its long vowel. Fctilun, except in the 
second *arud with its third darb, only changes 
into fdilun when fdilatun preserves its n. 

(Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

AL-M ADINA, a town in Arabia, the resi- 
dence of Muhammad after the Hidjra, and capital 
of the Arab empire under the first caliphs. The 
real Arabic name of the town was Yathrib, Jathrippa 
(this is the correct reading) in Ptolemy and Stephan 
Byzantinus, Jthrb in Minaean inscriptions (M. Hart- 
mann, DU arabische Frage , p. 253 sql). Al-Madlna 
on the other hand is a descriptive word “the 
town” and is taken from the Aramaic, in which 
Mcdinta means strictly, “area of jurisdiction" and 
hence town (of some size). In the Meccan sections 
of the Kurban it is found as an appellative with 
the plural al-Madt? in, while in the Madina Suras 
al-Madlna is used as a proper name for the new 
residence of the Prophet (ix. 102, 12 1; xxxiii. 
60; Ixiii. 8). The old name Yathrib on the other 
hand is found only once (xxxiii. 13). It is evident 
from these references that the usual explanation 
of the name as “the town” (of the Prophet) is a 
later one. It is rather to be supposed that it was 
a result of the existence of a strong Jewish ele- 
ment in Yathrib that the Aramaic loan-word be- 
came the regular name of the town. It is analogous 
to the originally South Arabian Hadjar [q. v.] 
“town”, which is applied to the capital in Bahrain. 
Of the Madlnese poets, Kais b. al-Khatlm uses 
the name Yathrib exclusively while Hassan b. 
Thabit and Ka'b b. Malik use both names, which 
is also the case with Muhammad’s ordinance of 
the community (Ibn Hisham, p. 341 sqq.'). 


Madina is situated in the Hidjaz on a plain 
sloping very gently towards the north, the bound- 
aries of which are marked in the north and north- 
west by the hills of Uhud [q. v.] and c Air about 
four miles from the town, two outer spurs of the 
range which forms the boundary between the Ara- 
bian highlands and the low lying coastlands 
(Tihama). West and east the plain is bounded by 
the Harras or Labas, barren areas covered with 
black basalt but the eastern Harras lie at a greater 
distance and leave between them and the town 
room for more fertile patches so that the eastern 
frontier of the plain is really formed by a row 
of low black hills. In the south the plain stretches 
away farther than the eye can reach. Its note- 
worthy feature is a richness in water unusual in 
Arabia. All the water-courses come from the south 
or from the Harras and flow to the north, where 
they combine at Zaghaba and then take a westerly 
course to the coast in the wadi Idam. As a rule 
they only contain water after rain but they keep 
the level of the subterranean water fairly high 
so that there are a considerable number of wells 
and springs. After heavy rains the open square 
of al-Munakha (see below) forms a lake and con- 
siderable inundations are not rare and may even 
be dangerous to the buildings in the southern 
part of the town. One such flood was particularly 
threatening in the reign of the Caliph ‘Uthman 
so that he had a dam built as a protection against 
it (Baladhurl, p. 11) and even worse were those 
of the years 660 and 734 A. H., when the wall 
created by the great volcanic outburst was broken 
through by the water (Samhudl-Wiistenfeld, p. 23). 
The water is in places salt and unpalatable, and 
different governors of the town have made aque- 
ducts to bring to the town good water from wells 
of sweet water farther to the south. The water 
courses have different names: in the west al-'Aklk 
with W. Buthan and Rannna, in the east W. 
Kanat with Mahzur and Mudljanib (or -nib). The 
soil is of salty sand, lime and loamy clay and is 
everywhere very fertile, particularly in the south. 
Datepalms flourish exceedingly, also oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, bananas, peaches, apricots, figs and 
grapes. The winters are cool and wet, the sum- 
mers hot but rarely sultry. Modern travellers say 
the air is pleasant but not very healthy and 
fevers are and always have been a plague, espe- 
cially for newcomers as Muhammad’s followers 
had frequently to learn (Baladhurl, p. II ; Faraz- 
dak, ed. Boucher, p. 9, 13 ; Burckhardt, Reisen 
in Arabien , p. 482 ryy., 605; Burton, A Pilgri- 
mage . , p. 176 sq . ; Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Jodcn , p. 31; H. Lammens, Fatima , p. 54; Gold- 
ziher, Muhammedanische Studien , ii. 243)- The 
Umaiyads called the Town “the filthy” in con- 
trast to the honorific al-taiyiba which the Prophet 
is said to have given it (Goldziber, of. cit ., ii. 37). 

The way in which Madina is favoured by nature 
forms a striking contrast to Mecca which lies in 
a rocky valley where corn does not grow (Sura 
xiv. 40). From the very beginning it was not a 
regular town but a collection of houses and cottages 
which were surrounded by gardens and cultivated 
fields, the inhabitants of which were devoted to agri- 
culture and therefore contemptuously called “Naba- 
taeans” by the Beduins. These scattered settlements 
only gradually became consolidated to a townlike 
agglomeration, which however lay farther north 
than the later town, as the name Yathrib according 
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to SamhudI (Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina , p. 37) was especially associated with a 
place west of the tomb of Hamza where the Banu 
Havitha settled. The town which arose in this 
way was not surrounded by a wall so that its 
defences were the thick groves of palms and the 
orchards which surrounded the houses. As they 
were less thick on the north and west sides, these 
were most exposed to hostile attacks. The little 
forts ( c «/«>«, plur. atam or itdjum, plur. adgatri) 
which were built in considerable numbers formed 
a substitute for a w r all and the inhabitants could 
retire into them in times of trouble. 

There were in later times no reliable traditions 
regarding the origin and earliest history of Madina 
and the historians endeavoured to fill the gap 
themselves and as elsewhere made the Djurhum 
(q. v. and also Krauss, in Z. D. M. G ., lxx. 
352) and the quite unhistorical c Amalekites play 
a part in it (cf. also Hassan b. Thabit, ed. Hirschfeld, 
N°. 9, verse 6). It is only with the coming of 
Jews to Madina that we are on surer ground, but 
the historians know so little of the exact period 
of these settlements that they connect them some- 
times with Moses, sometimes with the deportation 
of the Jews under Nebuchadnezzar, and sometimes 
with the conquest of Palestine by the Greeks or 
by the Romans. According to various references in 
the Talmud there were Jews in Arabia in the 
early centuries of the Christian era and this certainly 
means North Arabia in the main (see Hirschfeld, 
Beil rage zur Erklitrung des Koran , p. 49 sq .) and 
that they were numerous is evident from the 
existence of Jewish communities in Taima’, Hidjr 
(Jaussen and Savignac, Mission , p. 150, 242), 
Khaibar, Wadi ' 1 -Kura, Fadak and Makna, to 
which may be added that in Madina. Everywhere 
in these oases they took over and developed the 
cultivation of the soil, and it was probably due 
to them, that these scattered settlements each 
developed into a kind of town ; evidence of this 
is found in the Aramaic name Madina for Vathrib. 
According to the definite statement of Hassan b. 
Habit (N°. 9, verse 8 in Hirschfeld) they built 
a number of small forts in this town. But that 
they were not the first to do this may probably 
be concluded from the fact that the earliest in- 
habitants were not pure Beduins (according to 
Laramens, Ta'iJ^ p. 72, these forts were built 
after the model of those of the Yemen). The 
Jewish tribe of Kainuka* played a prominent part 
in the immigration, as at a later period one of 
the principal markets in the western part of the 
town was called after it. But gradually the tribes 
of Kuraiza and Nadir came to be the leading 
ones in Madina Jewry. The former dwelled with 
the Bahdal on the W. Mahzur, the Nadir on the 
M . Buthan {Kitab al-Agham , xix. 95, where the 
Jewish tribes and the judaized Arab tribes are 
detailed). While in this passage, as usual, the 
Kuraiza and the Nadir are numbered among the 
pure Jews, according to a notable statement in 
the historian Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma, ii. 49, 52) 
they were not pure Jews but judaized clans of 
the Arabic tribe of Djudham. which Noldeke has 
repeatedly emphasized as a genuine tradition. Now 
't is historically certain that at that time there 
were many Jewish proselytes (cf. Ibn Kutaiba, 
A I tab al-Ma.'-drif. , p. 299) but in spite of this 
there are decisive reasons lor believing that the 
Jewish element in Madina did not arise in this 


way. It is of special significance that the Kuraiza 
and Nadir are frequently called the Kahindni , 
the a two (tribes of) priests”, which shows that the 
Jews knew their genealogy and laid stress upon 
their descent (cf. e. g. Ibn Hisham, p. 660, 18 - 
“thou revilest the pure of the two tribes of priests”). 
The same thing is seen from the fact that Nadirl 
Safiya married by Muhammad is described as 
belonging to the family of Aaron (Ibn Sa c d, viii. 
86, 1 ). But the decisive fact is the way in which 
the Prophet speaks in the Madina suras to the 
Jews there. He apostrophises them as sons of 
Israel and reminds them that God has raised them 
above all men (ii. 44, 1 1 6) 3 he brackets them 
with the ancient Israelites as if they had taken 
part in the Exodus from Egypt (ii. 46 sq.)-, Allah 
gave Moses the scriptures so that they might be 
rightly guided (ii. 50); they break the laws which he 
bound them to observe at the treaty of alliance 
(ii. 77 sqq.) etc. Such expressions suggest as clearly 
as possible that he regarded them as true descendants 
of the ancient Israelites. There must therefore have 
been in addition to the judaized Arabs a stock 
of true Jews, and indeedit is obvious that without 
such there could have been no proselytes. Well- 
hausen moreover has aptly pointed out that the 
Arabian Jews by their language, their knowledge of 
the scriptures, their manner of life, their fondness 
for malicious mockery, secret arts, poison, magic, 
and cursing, and their fear of death, make an 
unusual impression which cannot be explained 
simply by the judaizing of pure Arabs. But on 
the other hand it must not be forgotten that the 
Jews in Arabia were very much influenced by 
their surroundings and had assumed a character 
of their own. For example we find among them 
the division into tribes and families, characteristic 
of the Arabs, with the obligations associated with 
this. The names of these tribes cannot be traced 
1 to old Jewish names but are thoroughly Arabic in 
: appearance, which is also true of their personal 
names among which true Jewish names like 
Samaw’al and Sara are rare. The arabicisation of 
the Jews is particularly notable in the poems 
which are ascribed to Jews, most of which might 
have been equally well written by Beduins (see 
Noldeke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Poesie der 
alien Araber , p. 52 sqq.~). 

While the Jews were supreme in other places 
like Khaibar, al-Fadak etc., the position was 
changed in Madina as a result of a new im- 
: migration which the Arabs associate with the 
bursting of the dam at Ma’rib [q. v.] and the 
1 migrations of South Arabian tribes produced 
by it. In this way the two so-called Kaila tribes, 
1 Aws and Khazradj [q. v.], came to Madina. 
: No particulars of their coming are recorded, but 
; from an interesting verse in Ibn Khurdadhbih 
: ( B.G.A . , vi. 128) and Yakut, iv. 460, it is evident 

1 that they were for a long time subject and tribut- 
1 ary to the Jews and that this part of Northern 
1 Arabia was at this time under Persian rule, in 
) keeping with the usual Jewish policy of main- 
f taining friendly relations with Persia. Later the 
» Kaila Arabs however succeeded in casting off the 
’ Jewish yoke and bringing the Jews under their rule. 
1 According to tradition the occasion of this was 
, that a powerful Jewish king named Fityaun, who 
; exercised the jus primae noctis, was murdered by 
: a Khazradjl Malik b. al- c Adjlan to save his threat- 
i ened sister — a widely disseminated motif (cf. K. 
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Schmidt, Jus primae noctis , 1882, and also R. E. J., 
1883, p. 156 sqq .) on which too much stress should 
not be laid. As to later events -there are two dif- 
ferent traditions : some make Malik after his deed 
seek the help of a Ghassanid ruler, Abu Djubaila 
(cf. the name Djabula among the Ghassanids), 
others of a South Arabian Tubba c , As c ad Abikarib 
(c. 430 ; M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage , p. 482, 
497). In this second story, Wellhausen finds some 
support in some old verses and assumes that 
Tubba c is here an erroneous popular name for a 
later Abyssinian viceroy. There is however nothing 
in these verses about an attack of the South Arab- 
ians on the Jews of Madina alone but on the 
inhabitants of the town together, so that Well- 
hausen further supposes this attack may have so 
weakened the Jews hitherto predominant that the 
Arab inhabitants succeeded in breaking their su- 
premacy; but this is of course no more than an 
attractive hypothesis. In any case the name Abraha 
in Kais b. al-Khatlm, N®. 14, verse 15, cannot be 
used as a basis for further hypotheses for it is 
certainly not the celebrated Abraha [q. v.] who is 
meant. Besides, these stories contain legendary 
allusions to Muhammad’s future appearance in 
Madina, which betray at least a later recasting 
by Muslims. 

The new lords of Yathrib took over the forts 
occupied by the Jews and built several more 
(Samhudl, p. 37). They also learned “Nabataean” 
arts from them and began to cultivate palms and 
pursue agriculture. The KJjazradjis, whose principal 
family was Nadjdjar (or Taim al-Lat), as the most 
powerful tribe assumed the leadership and occupied 
the centre of the town where the modern Madina 
lies. West and south of them lived other Khazradji 
tribes while the territory of the Harith ran to 
the east. The Awsls, who also comprised several 
families, settled south and east of their brethren, 
the Nablt in the northeast separated by the Harith 
from their kinsmen. The two principal Jewish 
tribes Nadir and Kuraiza preserved a certain 
amount of independence and retained their lands 
under the Awsls while the Kainuka' retained their 
lands in the southwest although their main industry 
was practising the goldsmith’s art. Further details 
of the parts occupied by the tribes and families 
are given in Samhudl (Wustenfeld, p. 29 sq., 37 
sq.) but these can only now be partly identified. 
Besides there were in Madina, in addition to the 
Jews and the immigrant Kaila tribes several Arab 
tribes, some of which were already there when the 
former came. They were closely connected with 
the Jews and were partly judaized. The settle- 
ment of affairs reached in this way gave the town 
a period of peace, which was however gradually 
broken as an increasing enmity arose between the 
two Kaila tribes, as was not infrequently the case 
with Arab brother-tribes. At first it was individual 
families that fought one another but the confla- 
gration gradually spread until the existence of 
the whole town was threatened. The quarrel began 
with the feud of Sumair, so-called after an AwsI 
named Sumair. This was settled by an arbitrator 
but it was not long till renewed friction led to 
renewed hostilities, of which the so-called feud of 
Hatib was the most serious. We are introduced 
to this second period by the poems of Kais b. 
al-Khatlm of the AwsI family of al-Nablt. The 
fighting throughout , ended unfavourably for the 
Awsls and the Nablt were finally driven from 


their possessions. In their need the Awsls appealed 
for help to the two principal Jewish tribes. They 
at first refused it; but when the Khazradjls had 
foolishly slain some Jewish hostages, they concluded 
an alliance with the Awsls and declared themselves 
ready to assist them. It was no longer a fight 
between a few families but a struggle between the 
two great rival tribes in their full strength and 
other inhabitants of Yathrib, even the Beduins of 
the country round also took sides. At Bu c ath [q.v.] 
after long preparations a decisive battle was finally 
fought. It at first looked as if the Awsls were 
again to be defeated. The tables were turned and 
the Khazradjls suffered a severe reverse. It is 
interesting to note that ‘Abdallah b. Ubaiy of the 
Khazradjls on this occasion displayed the same 
irresolution that he did later in his opposition to 
Muhammad; he took the field with the others but 
did not enter the battle. On the day of al-Sarara 
he actually ran away. The battle of Bu c ath restored 
the equilibrium between the principal tribes, but 
the continual fighting had sapped the strength of 
the town and the bitter feeling which continually 
revealed itself made the lives of the inhabitants 
more and more unendurable. Then a momentous 
change took place when the people of Madina, 
who required a leader with a strong hand, and Mu- 
hammad, who had only to a slight extent succeeded 
in winning over the Meccans to his religious views, 
came into contact with one another. 

The Kaila tribes at the time of their immigra- 
tion to Yathrib had been heathens like the great 
majority of the Arabs. The principal deity they 
worshipped was Manat [q. v.], after whom the 
Awsallah were originally named but they also 
reverenced among others al-Lat (cf. the name 
Taim al-Lat already mentioned). Through living 
alongside of Jews they became influenced by their 
religious and moral ideas, but unfortunately we 
know very little of their spiritual outlook before 
the coming of the Prophet. The poet Kais deals 
in the Beduin style mainly with the quarrels 
between the tribes and families and rarely refers 
to religious matters. He nowhere mentions the 
local deities but refers to Allah (No. 6, verse 22) 
whom he calls the creator (5, 6 ; cf. Goldziher, 
Z. D. M. G., lvii. 398), which is in itself sufficient 
to prove Jewish or Christian influence. Of him he 
says in N®. 11, verse 8: “Allah will only what he 
will”; verse 13, 12: “Praise be to Allah, the lord, 
the lord of the building” refers to the Ka'ba in Mecca, 
the masdjid covered with carpets (5, 14). The 
three days in Mina are mentioned in 4,4 which 
shows that they then as later in the Muslim poets 
gave the young men an opportunity for love-affairs 
with women of other tribes. In rejecting a life 
after death, 6, 22, he is quite on a level with the 
pagan Meccans. Alongside of such representatives 
of a mixed religion there were others whose con- 
ceptions had developed farther through contact 
with Jews or Christians, so that they were reckoned 
hanifs [q. v.] as they definitely rejected the popular 
deities and had assumed a tendency to asceticism. 
Abu ’ 1 -Haitham and As e ad b. Zurara for example 
professed monotheism before they became acquainted 
with Muhammad (Ibn Sa‘d, m/ii. 22, 139)- A 
Khazradji’ Aba Kais Sirma b. Abi Anas, wore 
sackcloth and laid stress on levitical purity; he 
actually thought of becoming a Christian but gave 
up the idea and adopted Islam when an old man 
(Ibn Hisham, p. 347 sq.). A man of the AwsI tribe, 
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Abu ‘Amir ‘Abd c Amr b. Saifl was known as 
“the monk” from his ascetic mode of life; he later 
became an enemy of the Prophet, left Madina and 
fought against him on the side of the Meccans; 
he is also said to have supported those who built 
a rival mosque at the time of the Tabuk campaign 
(Ibn Hisham, p. 4 1 1 ; Ibn Sa‘d, m/ii. 90, 7 ; Wa- 
kidi-Wellhausen, p. 310). In evidence of such in- 
fluence of Christians in Madina one might quote 
a verse of Hassan b. Thabit (ed. Hirschfeld, p. 
*33> 17)1 but this probably refers to a later period 
and opportunities of mixing with them were to 
be found in many places in Arabia. One result 
of living alongside of Jews in Madina was that 
the art of writing was quite well known there 
(cf. Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Mdarif . , p. 132 sq., 166 ; 
Baladhun, p. 473 sq . ; Ibn Sa‘d, m/ii., fassim). 

The spiritual influence of the Jews on the Arab 
inhabitants of Madina became an important factor 
in the relations between them and Muhammad, 
for it made them receptive to his religious ideas 
with which they became acquainted by visits to 
Mecca and in other ways. How finally a treaty was 
concluded between him and several representatives 
of the Madinese, by which the latter pledged 
themselves to take him into their community and 
to defend him as if he were one of themselves 
and how he and those of his followers who were 
still faithful to him thereupon migrated to Madina 
is related in the article muhammad. After a brief 
stay in the southern suburb of Kuba 3 he entered 
the town and took up his abode with a Khazradjl, 
Abu AiyUb Khalid b. Zaid, with whom he lived 
till a dwelling was arranged for him. He is said 
to have left the choice of the site to the movements 


their autonomy as regards blood-vengeance and 
ransoming of prisoners, but against the rest of 
the world generally the affording of protection 
was obligatory on every member of the community 
without exception and no one could conclude 
peace separately with the enemies of the community 
(particularly the Kuraish). All important matters, 
out of which misfortune might befall the community, 
were to be brought before Allah and Muhammad. 
The valley of Yathrib was to be haram (or haram) 
for all who were bound by this ordinance. The 
whole document thus alternates continually between 
religious and purely political clauses in a very 
opportunist fashion. It never became of great 
importance and it soon fell into oblivion as it 
was rendered obsolete by the rapid progress of 
events, certainly not against the wish of Muhammad 
whose plans went far beyond what was laid down 
in it. The main cause of its loss of importance 
was the breach which soon occurred between 
Muhammad and the Jews, which the latter provoked 
by their scornful criticism of Muhammad’s revelations, 
especially of the weak points revealed in his 
reproduction of stories from the Old Testament. 
This meant a serious threat to his authority and in 
addition the Jews endeavoured to destroy the 
agreement reached in Madina by endeavouring to 
revive the old hostility between the two Kaila 
tribes (Ibn Hisham, p. 385 sqq. ; cf. Sura, iii. 
1 14 sqq.). To meet these difficulties, which of 
course were very welcome to his enemies in the 
town, Muhammad worked hard to unite his followers 
for a common object, the war with the Meccans, 
by which he could at the same time avenge the 
resistance offered him there. It was at first 


of his camel — if the story is true, a very clever 
move not only from the religious but also from 
the political point of view. In any case it is 
certain that hardly anything ever showed so clearly 
his gift, based on his unshakeable belief in his 
prophetic call, of leading men to follow his will, 
as the fact that he succeeded in a very short time 
in bringing some kind of order into Madina, 
hopelessly split up by feuds, and making a kind 
of unity out of the heterogeneous elements in the 
town, the earlier Arab inhabitants of Yathrib, the 
later immigrants, now predominant Kaila tribes, 
the Muhadjirtln from Mecca and. the Jews or 
iudaized Arabs. We get a glimpse of the first 
step towards this goal from the ordinance of the 
community preserved in Ibn Hisham, p. 341 sqq. 
(“Book of the fines”; cf. Tabari, Glossary s. v. 
'hi) which Welihausen, Skizsen und Vorarbeiten , 
iv. 67 sqq. and following him Caetani, Annali dell' i 
Islam, i. 395 sqq. and Wensinck, Mohammed en 
de Joden te Medina , p. 78 sqq. have discussed. 
It is most interesting for its omissions and it I 
lacks to a marked degree clear and logical 
fundamental ideas, because Muhammad was con- 
tent temporarily with what could be attained and 
avoided everything that might cause strife. In 
it he calls himself the messenger of Allah, but 
there is no reference to his divine inspiration. 
His object is to form a unified umma out of the 
inhabitants of Madina and this is defined from 
the religious side as the community of believers 
from Mecca and Yathrib. But the non-believers 
are not excluded, for the umma coincides rather 
with the town of Madina which included also 
Jews and heathens, of whom it is not demanded 
that they should adopt Islam. The tribes retain 


aimcurt tor nim to arouse enthusiasm tor this 
war among the Muhadjirun and even more the 
Ansar but finally, when a fortunate accident 
occurred to help him, he succeeded in bringing 
about a war with the Meccans which led to the 
momentous victory at Badr. On the further fight- 
ing of this campaign, the battle of Uhud and the 
war of the ditch, cf. the article muhammad. The 
latter campaign gets its name from the ditch 
C Khandak q. v.) which Muhammad on the advice 
of a Persian (Salman) had dug around the un- 
protected parts of the town and which, in spite of 
its modest dimensions (it is said to have been a 
fathom broad), formed a serious obstacle to the 
enemy. Ibn Djubair in the xiith century still saw 
traces of it, an arrowshot west of the town. On 
its further course cf. Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden, p. 26, 31. The Meccans in this fighting 
gave him very material assistance by their lack 
of warlike ability and energy, and the war contri- 
buted to consolidate his position in Madina, aided 
not a little by the lack of resolution among the 
Munafikun who never managed to seize opportunities 
favourable to them. He was thus not only in a 
position to continue the war against his native 
city but also to repay the Jews in ruthless fashion 
for all the annoyance they had caused him. After 
the battle of Badr, the Kainuka' were driven out 
of the town and after the battle of Uhud, which 
went against the Prophet, the same fate was meted 
out to a Kahin tribe, the Nadir. But the worst 
lot was that of the Kuraiza, whom in spite of 
the intercession of the Awsis he had massacred. 
These events however do not show the Jewish 
tribes in a favourable light as they made no 
attempt to help one another but left each other 
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in the larch in most cowardly fashion. The Kuiaiza 
alone at the massacre showed a courage which to 
some extent atones for their previous attitude. In 
this way Muhammad succeeded in disposing of 
the danger that threatened him from the Jews, 
for the Jews who were left in Madina were of no 
importance and caused him no serious difficulties. 

With the treaty of Hudaibiya in the year 6 A.H. 
[cf. mukammad] the war with the Kuraish was 
practically finished, for in it his genius for diplomacy 
succeeded in bringing them to recognise Madina 
as a power equal in importance to Mecca. The 
official conclusion of the struggle was the blood- 
less occupation of his native city in 8 a.h. However 
great a triumph this was for the Prophet, it pro- 
duced a new feud which was to prove fateful for 
Islam after the death of Muhammad. Even before 
the decisive turn in the struggle with Mecca, in 
the campaign against the Banu Mustalik, the ill 
feeling between the emigrants and a section of the 
people of Madina came to a head in threatening 
fashion and ‘Abdallah b. Ubaiy delivered several 
boastful speeches and threatened to expel the 
troublesome intruders (cf. Sura, lxiii. 8), which he 
naturally denied when the Prophet later took him 
to task. But when Muhammad had entered Mecca, 
his faithful followers in Madina became anxious, 
as they feared he would now abandon their town 
and return to his native place. He calmed them 
however and declared that he would live and die 
with them (Ibn Hisham, p. 824). But when he 
began to treat the Meccans with great clemency 
and after the battle at Hunain was striving to 
win them over to his religion by rich gifts, 
the Ansar with justice felt themselves slighted 
and once again feared that he would abandon 
them. But he delivered them a speech in which 
he reminded them how he had united them when 
they were living in hostility to one another and 
declared his gratitude for all that they had done 
for him, and when he concluded by asking them 
to be satisfied if others went home with captured 
herds but they with the messenger of Allah, they 
burst into tears and withdrew satisfied (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 885 sq.). While in such stories there may be 
an echo of the later antagonism between the Ansar 
and the Kuraish, they undoubtedly give a not in- 
accurate idea of the feelings which found expression 
at this time. It is all the more remarkable that 
according to various indications there must have 
been an opposition to Muhammad at the time of 
the Tabuk campaign in Madina. His orations against 
the Munafikun in the ninth Sura sound unusually 
excited and recall those of the Meccan period 
with their threats of punishment. There is also 
the notable, but unfortunately not quite clearstory 
of the Masdjid al-Dirar (cf. also Lammens) which 
some men had built south of the town in the 
land of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf and which he sanctioned 
until he saw that its object was to provoke dis- 
sension among the believers for the benefit of his 
former enemies (Sura, ix. 108 sqq ,), wherefore he 
had it destroyed. According to one story, the al- 
ready mentioned Hanif Abu ‘Amir was the moving 
spirit in it, (Ibn Hisham, p. 906 sq . ; Wakidl- 
Wellhausen, p. 410 sq . ; Tabari, i. 1704 sq. ; Ibn 
Sa‘d, m/ii. 36, 8, 96, 13). In any case Muhammad 
succeeded in again restoring peace, probably assisted 
by the fact that the leader of the Munafikun died 
soon afterwards. 

Faithful to his promise, the Prophet remained 


in Madina till his death on June 8,632. According 
to a reliable tradition (Tabari, i. 1817; Ibn Sa‘d, 
u/ii- 57, 2, 58, 2 8, 59, 1, 71, 6), his corpse lay un- 
buried for a whole day, so that its putrefaction 
was far advanced when it was finally buried under 
‘A 3 isha’s house, apparently a result of the great 
confusion into which his death had thrown the 
town. The unity created by his strong hand at 
once fell to pieces; the Ansar assembled and 
chose the Khazradil Sa‘d b. ‘Ubsda as their chief, 
while others proposed that the government should 
be shared between the Ansar and the Muhadjirun. 
‘Umar’s rapid and vigorous intervention however 
succeeded in thwarting these plans so threatening 
to Islam and carrying through the election of Abu 
Bakr as Caliph. He and his two successors resided 
in Madina which thus became the capital of the 
rapidly growing empire. Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, like 
the Prophet, were buried under the house of ‘Alisha, 
while ‘Uthman’s body was brought in the dark- 
ness on a door to the Jewish cemetery amidst ob- 
jurgations and stone-throwing. In this period no 
one thought of strengthening the defences of the 
capital, not even during the ridda after the Pro- 
phet’s death and still less later when the holy 
wars were waged exclusively in foreign lands. 
‘Uthman had the forts taken down, but remains 
of them could be seen as late as the tenth century 
(Mas‘udl, K. al-Tanblh , B. G. A ., viii. 206). 

‘All’s reign brought a complete change for Ma- 
dina. When the great civil war broke out between 
him and his rivals and the decisive battles were 
fought in the provinces, the Caliph recognised 
that the vast empire could not possibly be governed 
from the remote corner of the world in which 
Madina lay. While the earlier caliphs had remained 
in the capital and sent out armies of conquest 
from it, ‘All placed himself at the head of his 
troops and set out from Madina in Oct. 656, never 
again to see it. He made Kufa his capital and 
after Mu‘awiya’s victory Damascus took its place. 
Madina now sank, like its old rival Mecca, to the 
rank of a provincial town, unaffected by the cur- 
rent of the world’s events. What pious old folks 
thought of this change is reflected in a character- 
istic tradition (Dinawari, p. 152 sq.) according to 
which several prominent Ansar tried to induce 
‘All to abandon his plan of leaving Madina: “What 
thou dost lose in the form of prayers in the 
mosque of the Prophet and the course between 
his tomb and his pulpit is of more value than 
what thou expectest to find in the ‘Irak; reflect 
how ‘Umar used to send his generals to war ; 
there are still just as capable men amongst us 
as then!” But the Caliph replied: “The wealth of 
the state and the armies are in the ‘Irak and attacks 
threaten from the Syrians, and I must be near them”. 

Madina with its venerable associations and the 
tomb of the Prophet could not of course become 
quite unimportant; on the contrary, its sanctity 
increased in the eyes of Muslims, the more the figure 
of Muhammad became important in their concep- 
tions ; but the life of the town became more and more 
remote from the real world in which actual history was 
being unfolded. Hither retired all who wished to keep 
aloof from the turmoil of political happenings, 
like ‘All’s son Hasan, after he had abandoned all 
his claims (Tabari, ii. 9: Dinawari, p. 232). Husain 
also went there from Kufa, but left it again to 
make his desperate attempt to gain his rights, and 
it is significant that none of the Madina Ansar 
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went with him (Wellhausen, Die Oppositionspar- 
teien , p. 69). When he was slain, his wives and 
son were brought to Madina, where they lived in 
peace and took no further part in the fighting. 
'All’s son, Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya, resided in 
Madina (DInawarl, p. 308). It was not however 
only relatives and ardent followers of the Prophet, 
who preferred to live here in his city, but several 
of his former enemies, the Umaiyads, also felt 
attracted thither by the quiet and easy_ life and 
would not go to Damascus (Lammens, Etudes sur 
le califat de Moawija , p. 35). In this way Madina 
gradually became the home of a new population, 
consisting of people who wished to enjoy un- 
disturbed the great wealth which the wars of 
conquest had brought them. Life there became 
more and more luxurious until finally the holy 
city became so notorious ( Kitab al-Agham , xxi. 
197,19), that during a rising in the year 127 (745) 
the last Umaiyad Caliph Marwan II could ask 
one of the participants in it how it was that the 
wines and singing-girls of Madina had not held 
him back from taking partin it (Tabari, ii. 1910). 
Such stories remind us of Doughty’s description 
of the present inhabitants of Madina ( Travels in 
Arabia , 3 r d ed., p.151: “carding, playing, tippling 
in arak, brutish hemp smoking, ribald living”). 
This was the golden period of Madina about the 
glories of which the poets sang. Flourishing, well- 
watered gardens and meadows surrounded the 
town, and there were a number of splendid palaces 
built by wealthy Kuraisij, especially in the Wadi 
T-Aklk of which traces can still be found (cf. 
Batanttni, Tibia , p. 261 sq . ; Lammens, Moawiya , 
p. 228). 

Another section of the people of Madina was 
attracted thither by the quiet life, although for 
other reasons. Their object was not worldly enjoy- 
ments but they devoted themselves to the memories 
in the town of its sacred past, by collecting and 
studying the legal and ritual enactments dating 
from the Prophet, in so far as they were based 
on the surma of Madina and the idjmtp there. 
The most distinguished representative of this group 
was Malik b. Anas (d. 179 = 795), the author of 
the Muwatta, who as founder of the Maliki school 
gathered many pupils around him (Goldziher, 
MuhammeJanische Studien , ii. 213 sqql). One of 
them, Ibn Zabala, composed the first history of the 
town of Madina (199 = S 14) but it has not survived. 

Madina was now ruled by governors appointed 
by the Caliph, lists of whom are given by Tabari 
and Ibn al-Athir. The town was however not 
entirely unaffected by the wars of the first cen- 
turies after Muhammad. In the reign of Vazid, 
feeling in Madina, even among the Umaiyads, 
was more or less hostile to the Caliph and many 
took the side of his rival c Abd Allah b. Zubair 
in Mecca. The expedition of the governor 'Amr 
b. Sa'id, which Vazid ordered, was a failure. In 
63 (682/3) Madinese rebelled openly, appoin- 
ting c Abd Allah b. Hanzala as their leader and 
building a wall with a ditch to defend the town 
on the north. The Caliph sent an army under the 
leadership of Muslim b. ‘Ukba which took up its 
quarters on the Harra N. E. of the town and 
fought the battle of the Harra, which ended in the 
defeat of the Madinese — according to the usual 
story, a result of the treachery of the Banu Haritha. 
That the inhabitants were abandoned to the ill- 
treatment of the Syrian troops is probably a malicious 


libel (Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich , p. 9827.). 
Towards the end of Umaiyad rule, in the year 
1 30 (747/8), the Kharidils under Aba Hamza defeated 
the Madinese at Kubaid ; but he was surprised by 
Marwan’s troops and slain (Tabari, ii. 200 sqq . ; 
B. G. A ., viii. 327). When the 'Abbasids became 
supreme, two ‘Alid brothers, Muhammad and Ibra- 
him, sons of c Abd Allah, made an attempt to 
fight for their rights. Muhammad who called him- 
self al-Mahd! appeared in Madina in 145 (762/3) 
where he found not a few adherents, among them 
Malik b. Anas and Abu Hanifa. He endeavoured 
in various ways to imitate the example of the 
Prophet, used his sword, had the ditch dug by 
him round the town restored (see above) etc. The 
Caliph sent his relative ‘Isa b. Musa with 4,000 
men against him and when he bridged the ditch 
by throwing a couple of doors over it and entered 
the town, most of al-Mahdl’s followers lost heart, 
as was usual with the supporters of the c Alids, 
and when he renewed the hopeless struggle, he 
was mortally wounded. About 20 years later (169 = 
786) another c Alid arose, Husain b. ‘All, against 
the ‘Abbasids. After ravaging Madina he was 
driven out and slain at Fa khkh near Mecca. In 
spite of the harm he did to the town of the 
Prophet, he was celebrated by the ‘Alid party as 
a martyr (Tabari, iii. 551 sqq.-, Ibn al-Athir, vi. 
60 sqql). In the caliphate of Wathik, Madina suf- 
fered severely from the attacks of the Sulaim and 
the Banu Hilal. Bogha the elder [q. v.j came to 
their assistance in 230 (844/5) and imprisoned 
the Beduins. When he left the town again, the 
latter succeeded in breaking out of prison; the 
Madinese however discovered their escape and 
put them to death (Ibn al-Athir, vii. 12). Their 
love for Wathik was shown by their lamenting 
him every night after his death (ibid., vii. 21). 

In the centuries that followed, Madina is only 
rarely mentioned by the historians, and what they 
tell us about it is of little interest as a rule. When 
the Fatimids became lords of Egypt and were 
threatening the holy cities in the Hidjaz, a wall 
was at last built round Madina. This was erected 
in 384 (974/975) by the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla but 
enclosed only the central part of the town. It was 
restored in 540 (1145/1146) by a vizier of the 
sons of Zangi. But as a considerable proportion 
of the inhabitants lived outside the wall without 
protection from the attacks of the Beduins, the 
Atabcg of Syria, Nur al-Dln Mahmud b. Zangi, in 
557 (1162) built a second wall of greater extent 
with towers and gateways. The present wall, 35— 
40 feet high, was built by the Ottoman Sultan Su- 
laiman b. Salim the Magnificent (1520 — 1566) of 
basalt and granite (Samhudl-Wustenfeld, p. 126). 
A trench was dug around it. The same Sultan 
brought a covered aqueduct from the south into 
the town. Finally the wall was raised to a height 
of So feet by Sultan c Abd al-‘AzIz, which height 
it has retained. 

A feud between the governors of Mecca and 
Madina with a battle at Dhu ’ 1 -Hulaifa is recorded 
for the year 601 (1203). The Meccan leader who 
had set out to besiege Madina was put to flight 
but obtained support from other amirs, whereupon 
the Madinese abandoned further hostilities (Ibn 
al-Athir. xii. 134). v 

In 654 (1256) Madina was threatened by a 
volcanic eruption, known as the fire of Hidjaz 
It began on the last day of Djumada I with a 
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slight earth-quake which increased in vigour each 
succeeding day. Then a glowing stream of lava 
burst forth which, as the chroniclers tell us, de- 
voured rocks and stones but fortunately flowed to 
the east of the town and then continued its way 
northwards. The inhabitants sought protection in 
the Mosque of the Tomb, praying and confessing 
their sins. The belief in the latter’s inviolability, 
which was thus strengthened, was soon to be shat- 
tered by the conflagration described below. 

Under the rule of the Turks Madina continued 
to lead a quiet life, little heeded by the outside 
world, and it is rarely mentioned, a circumstance much 
facilitated by the fact that the holy city could not 
be entered by non-Muslims. Radical changes only 
came about in the xixth century. In 1804, the 
Wahhabis took the town, plundered its treasures 
and prevented pilgrimages to the Tomb of Mu- 
hammad. An attempt to destroy the dome over 
the tomb failed, but the great treasures in pearls, 
jewels etc., presented by pious visitors to the 
mosque were carried off. It was not till 1813 that 
Muhammad 'All’s son Tusun succeeded in retaking 
the town and at the treaty of peace in 1815 
'Abd Allah b. Sa'ud recognised Turkish suzerainty 
over the holy places in the Hidjaz. Muhammad 
'All however paid no attention to this, but sent 
another son Ibrahim to continue the war against 
Ibn Sa'ud and in 1818 he took Dar'lya and razed 
it to the ground, whereupon he returned to Ma- 
dina. The sacred cities once more belonged to the 
Turks and the Grand Sharif of Mecca even for- 
bade pilgrims from Ibn Sa'ud’s territory to enter 
Mecca. This restoration of Turkish rule brought 
at least one important innovation: the building of 
the Hidjaz railway from Damascus to Madina in 
1908. It was primarily intended for pilgrims but 
was also of military importance and therefore suf- 
fered severely in the world war. Through the in- 
tervention of the Grand Sharif Husain b. 'All b. 
'Abd al-Mu'in, the fighting and the intrigues in 
North Arabia became more and more involved. 
He first posed as a faithful servant of the Tur- 
kish Sultan but later he rebelled and on Nov. 6, 
19J6 had himself proclaimed king of the Hidjaz 
and joined the English. After the peace which 
ended the world war the Turkish troops evacuated 
Madina in 1918. In the meanwhile a stronger 
opponent to Husain had arisen in 'Abd al-Aziz 
b. Sa'ud, who had once more raised the Wahhabis 
to a position of supremacy. Husain’s bold move 
in assuming the title of caliph found no support 
among the Arab chiefs, and the people of the Hidjaz 
forced him to abdicate. Ibn Sa'ud seized this op- 
portunity, entered Mecca in October 1924 and 
forced Husain’s son 'All to leave the town. The 
two holy cities are therefore now both in the 
hands of the Wahhabis, who are however now 
more tolerant and permit visits to the Mosque of 
the Tomb and other holy places and only forbid 
actual worship there. 

In spite of the inaccessibility of Madina to all 
non-Muslims the reports of various modern travellers 
enable us to form a fairly clear picture of it, which 
can only be briefly outlined here. In keeping with 
the configuration of the ground, the plain on which 
Madina lies is divided into an upper southern part 
and a lower northern part, al- aliya and al-shafila , 
names found even in the earliest writers. Al-'aliya 
is reckoned to run to the above mentioned village 
of Kuba 1 , 3 miles away, al-shafila to the hill of 


Uhud. The older wall encloses the town proper; 
the already mentioned later wall which is now 
partly in ruins encloses the western rather large 
suburb of al-'Anbariya and “camp of the camels”, 
barr al-munakha , 400 yards broad lying between 
it and the town. Here is pointed out the traditional 
site of the musalla , the Prophet’s place of prayer, 
a tradition probably worthy of credence, as other- 
wise it would have been natural to locate it in the 
great mosque mentioned below. Along the south 
side of the wall runs the road of the funeral proces- 
sions, Darb al-Djanasa , which leads to the old 
general burial-place, Bakf al-GJiarkad (so called 
after the plant nitraria retusa) in the east of the 
town. Among the thousands who are buried here 
are the little son of the Prophet, Ibrahim, his 
wives (whether also his daughter Fatima is disputed : 
see below), many of his companions, al-'Abbas, 
Muhammad al-Bakir, Dj a'far al-Sadik, the already 
mentioned jurist, Malik b. Anas, and many others. 
At the north-west comer of the town stands the 
castle built on to the town wall. There are several 
gates in the walls, including the Bab al-Shami in 
the north, the Bab al-Djum‘a in the east, and the 
Bab al-'Anbariya in the west. From a spring of 
fresh water in the village of Kuba 3 an aqueduct 
runs into the town, first laid by Marwan when 
governor of Madina. It frequently fell into dis- 
repair and was restored for example by several 
Ottoman sultans, on the last occasion by 'Abd 
al-Hamld after the Wahhabis had destroyed it. 
The damage not infrequently done by floods has 
already been mentioned. In 734 the Madinese were 
prevented for six months by an inundation from 
visiting the grave of Hamza. The streets of Madina 
are clean but narrow and only the main streets 
are paved. The houses are well built of stone and a 
number have two stories. Several of them are 
surrounded by gardens, but the houses with gardens 
are mainly found outside the north and south 
wall, especially towards the south where vegetable 
gardens and orchards alternate with palmgroves and 
cornfields. The dates of which there are 70 varieties 
are, as in ancient times, one of the principal pro- 
ducts. The pilgrim traffic is however the most 
important source of revenue for the inhabitants, 
who let their dwellings to the strangers and guide 
them to the sacred places and instruct them about 
ritual duties. The muzavjwirun here play the same 
role as the mutawwifiin in Mecca. Burton (ii. 189) 
gives the number of inhabitants as 16,000—18,000, 
in addition to 400 men in the garrison. Wavell 
(p. 63) in 1908 put it at 30,000, excluding soldiers 
and pilgrims, while BatanunI gave 60,000 including 
many foreign visitors. The results of the world 
war have of course altered these conditions in 
many ways. The population used to increase gradually 
by visitors settling often permanently in the sacred 
city. Of descendants of the old Ansar there are very 
few left in Madina; according to Burckhardt there 
were only ten families in his time. There are a 
number of Shi'is in the suburbs. 

Madina possesses no sanctuary venerated from 
remote times like the Ka'ba; on the other hand 
it possesses compensation for this of inestimable 
value in Muslim eyes in the mosque which 
encloses Muhammad’s grave and is the goal of 
countless pilgrims. Some teachers even put this 
sanctuary higher than the Meccan one, but this 
view is not general, and the visiting of this mosque 
is not obligatory like the pilgrimage to Mecca 
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and also may be undertaken at any time. According to 
unanimous tradition the Prophet was buried under 
‘Alisha’s house, where also the two first caliphs 
found their last resting-place. Further, all the 
earlier stories agree that Muhammad soon after 
his arrival in Madina had a mosque built, which 
he enlarged after the taking of Khaibar, and they 
are also agreed that the dwellings of his wives 
were close by so that ‘Misha’s house with the 
grave could easily have been taken into the mosque. 
That there is nothing improbable in itself in a 
mosque having been built in the time of the 
Prophet is shown by the mention of a rival 
mosque, Sura ix. to8 sqq. ; cf. xxiv. 36. But 
Caetani, Annali , i. 432 sqq., has disputed with 
important arguments the correctness of the tradition 
and from various statements drawn the conclusion 
that originally on the site of the later mosque 
there was more probably only the dar of Mu- 
hammad with a courtyard and various dwellings. 
If this is right, it is not known who built the 
mosque ; but probably it was erected not long 
after Muhammad’s death, for the rapidly increasing 
reverence for the Prophet must very soon have 
aroused the desire to bring his resting-place into 
touch with his religion. To this mosque, early 
built, can then be referred what tradition tells 
us of Muhammad’s mosque : — a simple building 
I of brick with pillars of palm stems and a roof of 
) branches. According to the same tradition, 'Umar 
had it extended and after him'Uthman who replaced 
, it by a building of stone and mortar with a roof 
■ of teak. When Marwan was governor of Madina, 
he had a maksura of coloured stones erected; but 
no important advance was made till the reign of 
Walld, who commissioned the then governor, 
afterwards caliph, ‘Umar b. c Abd al-‘Aziz, in 87 
(706) to adorn the building in greater splendour. 
For this ‘Umar used Greek and Coptic builders, 
and the Byzantine emperor is said to have contri- 
buted 1,000 mithkal of gold and a large quantity 
of mosaic stones towards it. On this occasion four 
minarets were placed at the corners of the sanctuary 
and the roofs covered with plates of lead. The 
mosque remained unaltered till the reign of 
al-Mahdf. After this Caliph had visited Madina, 
it was rebuilt and extended in 162 (778 — 779) 
and its length was now 300 and its breadth 200 ells. 
In the following century another restoration was 
necessary and was carried through by al-Muta- 
wakkil in the year 247 (861 — 862). 

Of the mosque which thus came into existence 
j there are very full descriptions by Ibn ‘Abd Rab- 
! bihi (d. 328 = 94 o), MukaddasI (375 = 985), Ibn 
Djubair who travelled in the east in the years 578- 
’ 58t (1182/83 — 1186/87), and also Yakut. Of the 
many details given by these authors only a few 
can be quoted here. As is quite evident from 
several of these descriptions, the mosque had the 
form, always retained later, of an open court-yard 
covered with sand or gravel, sahn , which was 
surrounded on all four sides by rows of pillars. 
In the eastern part of the southern pillared hall 
was the holy of holies, the tomb of the Prophet, 
with the tombs of Abu Bakr and of ‘Umar. It is 
described by YakSt (iv. 458) as a high building, 
separated at the top only by a space from the 
roof of the pillared hall. Regarding the relative 
positions of the three graves there were in his 
time different views. North of them, according to 
some traditions, was the tomb of Fatima while 


according to others this was in the general burying 
ground. The part of the pillared hall lying west 
of the graves bore the name al-Rawda , the garden, 
from an alleged utterance of the Prophet. The 
total number of pillars is said to have been 290; 
those in the southern part were stuccoed, with 
gilded capitals, the others were of marble. The 
walls were adorned with marble, gold, and mosaic. 
Along the southern border of the Rawda ran a 
barrier, with which several highly venerated relics 
were associated : — the remains of the trunk of 
a tree, on which Muhammed used to lean, and 
especially his minbar or pulpit. According to 
tradition Mu‘awiya wished to remove this; but 
immediately a vigorous earthquake began and he 
abandoned the idea and instead raised it by an 
upper structure five steps higher. Al-Mahdl later 
wished to remove this addition, but he was dis- 
suaded from doing this as the nails had been 
driven into the old minbar (Ya'kubI, ed. Houtsma, 
ii. 283; Tabari, iii. 483; MukaddasI, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 82). According to the descriptions it had 8 steps 
and there was a slab of ebony over the seat which 
visitors might touch. The remnants of the tree- 
trunk were kissed and stroked with the hands, an 
interesting imitation of ancient Arabian religious 
customs. Among the various treasures of the 
mosque was the Madina standard manuscript of 
the canonical text of the Kur’an prepared by 
j ‘Uthman. The mosque had 19 doors of which only 
four, two in the east and two in the west, were 
opened. There were three minarets, two at 
the comers of the north side and one at the 
southern corner. 

While the Mosque of the Tomb escaped the 
volcanic eruption already mentioned (654 = 1256) 
it suffered in the same year from a fire due to 
the carelessness of a caretaker, which destroyed a 
part of it. An appeal to the caliph of Baghdad 
for assistance to rebuild it remained unanswered 
as the ‘Abbasid dynasty was then tottering before 
its fall, which was to take place two years later. 
Only the roof was repaired in the year after the 
fire in makeshift fashion; the rubble was not even 
cleared away from the tombs but remained there 
for over two centuries. Several of the Mamluk 
Sultans showed some interest in the sanctuary, 
among them Baibars I, who, according to Mudjir 
al-Din (Cairo 1283, p. 434), placed a railing round 
the tomb of the Prophet and had its roof gilt, 
while others sent workmen and materials, and not- 
ably al- Mansur Kala’un in 678 (1279) to mark 
the site of the tomb built a dome over it covered 
i with plates of lead. Ashraf Saif al-Din KaTt Bey 
! ( 8/3 890 = 1468 — 1495) was however the first 

to deal with the mosque in really energetic fashion 
i an< ^ _J‘ e bad the minaret at the southeast comer, 
al-RaTsiya, taken down and rebuilt. A great ca- 
lamity then fell upon the mosque for, in a terrible 
j thunderstorm in 886 (1481), it was struck by light- 
ning and partly destroyed, and the library with 
its valuable manuscripts of the Kur’an perished. 
Samhudl, who lost his own library on this occasion 
gives an account of the conflagration. The inde- 
fatigable Sultan however sent a large number of 
workmen with tools and materials, and in 889 (1484) 
the building was restored and among other alter- 
ations the dome over the tomb was enlarged; he 
also presented the brass railing which surrounds 
the maksura. On this occasion, the Sultan also 
presented to the town baths and a hypocaust for 
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them, an aqueduct and a water mill, as well as a 
large number of valuable books to replace those 
destroyed. Its misfortunes however were not at 
an end for in 898 (1492) it was again struck by 
lightning; the Ra’isxya at the southeast corner was 
destroyed and had to be rebuilt. The mosque 
received its present form by an extension to the 
north, made by £ Abd al-Madjld in 1270 (1853 — 
1854) which Burton saw before its completion. The 
many inscriptions which cover the walls, include 
various Suras and formulae and the mystic prayer 
al-Burda. 

In modern times we have descriptions by Burck- 
hardt (unfortunately incomplete, as he was ill 
during his stay), by Burton (1853), a brief one by 
Wavell in 1908 — 1909 and a good one by al- 
Batantinl (1910). In their main outlines they give 
much the same picture as the older ones. The 
mosque stands in the centre of the town proper, 
a little to the east. Al-Batanunl gives the length 
from north to south as 385 feet, the breadth on 
the north side as 285 feet and on the south side 
as 220 feet. The court ( al-sahn or al-haswa) is 
covered with sand or gravel and enclosed on all 
four sides by pillared halls, of which the largest 
on the south side encloses the actual masdjid. 
The pillars in this part are covered with marble 
with gilt ornamentations. All the pillars in the 
mosque, 327 in number, support arches on which 
rest little domes like divided oranges. Of the pillars 
22 are in the eastern part of the southern hall 
(the maksura ), the sanctuary proper with the tomb 
of the Prophet. “The Garden”, i.e. the area between 
the tomb and the minbar, is 70 feet long and 50 
broad. The maksura is enclosed on the south, 
where the mosque is extended by a row of pillars, 
by a brass grille with the relics already mentioned 
and the beautiful mihrab of the Prophet with an 
indication of the direction of prayer. The present 
minbar is of marble with gilding, a gift of Murad III 
in 998 (1590). The maksura , the holy of holies of 
the mosque, a quadrangle 50 feet long from north 
to south and 47 feet broad, is surrounded by a 
green polished brass railing through which a door, 
Bab al-Rahma or Bab al-Wufud, leads toal-Rawda. 
It encloses an area which is called ad-hudjra, in 
allusion to “A'isha’s house. It cannot be accurately 
described as it is covered with green silk and is 
not seen by visitors. The covering, which recalls 
the covering of the Ka c ba, is said to have been 
first presented by the mother of Harun al-Rashid. 
Nut al-Dln Zangt is said to have cleared a new 
area around the older hudjra to protect the tomb. 
In the hudjra are the tombs of the Prophet and 
of the first two caliphs, according to the usual belief 
in the following order: the most southern is the 
tomb of Muhammad with the head to the west, 
next him Abu Bakr with his head beside Muham- 
mad s feet and on the north c Umar with his head 
beside Abu Bakr’s shoulders. A fourth, empty 
grave is said to be intended for Jesus after his 
parousia. On the north side of the large maksura, 
another smaller one adjoins it, which, according 
to an assumption still disputed by many, contains 
the tomb of Fatima. Two doors on the east and 
west side connect it with the large maksura, 106 
hanging lamps are placed in this, the most sacred 
part of the mosque, and in addition in the Rawda 
there are candelabra of crystal. In the court of 
the mosque, approximately east, is a quadrangular 
area shut off by an iron grille, which is called Fatima's 


garden. Of the 15 palms which grew there in the 
time of Ibn Dj ubair, Burton saw only 12; al- 
Batanuni mentions several small palms planted 
round a high one. Behind the boundary is the so- 
called “Prophet’s well”. The mosque has four 
minarets at the four comers and according to 
Burton a fifth in the centre of the west side, but 
this is not mentioned by al-Batanunl. Five doors 
give admittance to the sanctuary : on the west 
the Bab al-Salam and Bab al-Rahma, on the north 
the Bab al-Madjldl, on the east the Bab Djibra’il 
(or al-Baljf) and Bab al-Nasa 3 . They are all closed 
at night. From the descriptions already quoted, 
the mosque was not impressive when seen from 
the outside, as the houses were built so thickly 
round it that an open view of it could not be 
obtained. Even the richly ornamented Bab al- 
Salam only looked like the termination of a street 
running from the west. But this seems now to 
have been altered, as according to Musil, Zur Zeit- 
geschichte von Arabien, p. 34, all the houses in 
the immediate vicinity of the mosque were removed 
in 1916. 

The immediate vicinity of the city of the Prophet 
is of course very rich in places with which are 
associated anecdotes and traditions of him. The 
most important of these is the hill of Uhud [q.v.] 
with the graves of those who fell for the faith 
there. It is rivalled by the village of Kuba’ where 
Muhammad on his arrival in his new home stayed 
from Monday till Thursday (Ibn Hisham, p. 335). 
The village, which was at that time occupied by 
the c Amr b. 'Awf, is according to the Arab geo- 
graphers 2 miles, according to Burckhardt, 3 — 4 
hours from Madina; to be accurate it is about 3 
miles. The surrounding gardens which are exceed- 
ingly rich in all kinds of fruit and vegetables 
extend for 4 or 5 miles (Burckhardt). Burton 
describes how the village appeared to him as he 
approached it: “a confused beap of huts and dwel- 
ling-houses , chapels and towers, with trees, between 
foul lanes, heaps of rubbish and yelping dogs”. 
Tradition marks the spot where the Prophet’s 
camel knelt ( al-mabrak ) and here also was the 
mosque mentioned in Sura, ix. 109 built out of 
piety, as well as its counterpart, the Masdjid al- 
Dirdr, destroyed by Muhammad’s orders (cf. 
WakidI — Wellhausen, p. 411; Ibn Sa c d, m/i. 
32, 8; and above). The mosque of Kuba 3 with 
its simple minaret was in ruins in Burckhardt’s 
time, but has since been replaced by a stone 
structure. 
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MADlNAT al-SALAM. [See Baghdad.] 
al-MADINAT al-ZAHIRA, the capital 
founded near Cordova by the famous 'Amirid 
Hadjib al-Mansur [q.v.] in 368(978— 979). Because 
he did not wish to deal with state affairs in the 
palace of the Umaiyad Caliphs in Cordova nor at 
the royal palace at Madlnat al-Zahra 3 , al-Mansur 
decided to build a town which would include his 
palace and those of the principal court dignitaries. 
This town was built a short distance from Cordova 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir [q. v.]. Since 
the exact site of al-Madinat al-Zahira has not been 
discovered, one must be content, when trying to 
locate the site, with the very vague indications 
given by the Arab historians; indeed not one of 
the Arab historians has left any description ot 
the ‘Amirid town. According to Ibn Haim, in a 
passage of his fawk al-Hamama (ed. Petrof, Leyden 
1914, p. 104), it lay to the east of Cordova, but 
on the other hand some Spanish archaeologists 
think they have identified it on the south-west of 
this town. Al-Madinat al-Zahira must not be con- 
fused with the palace, al-'Amiriya, the name of a 
munya or villa outside the city-walls which was 
given to al-MansQr by one of his Umaiyad masters, 
the site of which seems to have been identified. 

According to Ibn 'IdharT, the greater part of 
al-Madinat al-Zahira was finished in two years. 
Al-Mansur settled there in 370 (980 — 981). He 
transported thither the diflerent administrative offices 
and the treasury, and gave land round his palaces 
to his courtiers, so that Madlnat al-Zahra 1 , the 
town of the Umaiyad Caliphs, was almost sup- 
planted and practically deserted. The merchants 
also came to trade there; a few years after its 
foundation, al-Madinat al-Zahira had become a 
large town. 

After al-Mansur, al-Madinat al-Zahira, was the 
capital of his son and successor ‘Abd al-Malik, 
who had a new palace built there. After his death 
his brother 'Abd al-Kahman, known as Sanchol, 
installed himself as well there. But he was soon 
defeated by Muhammad b. Hishttm b. 'Abd al- 
Djabbar al-Mahdl [q.v.]. This usurper occupied 
the 'Amirid town and seized the treasures which 
were there. For three days he gave it over to 
the most thorough pillage. Having sacked the 
town he gave orders to fire it and to destroy it 
absolutely (Djumada It, 399 [January 1009]). 
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MADlNAT al-ZAHRA 3 , the ancient capital 
of the Umaiyad Caliphs of Cordova, the 
ruins of which are still in existence about 5 miles 
to the west of this latter town, at the place called 
Cordoba la Vieja , on one of the last spurs of the 
Sierra Morena overlooking the valley of Guadal- 
quivir [q. v.]. 

The western Arab historians give us a great 
deal of information on the foundation of this royal 
town, upon the period which marked its prosperity 
and upon the causes which led to its fall. It was 
the great Caliph 'Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir 
[q. v.], who decided upon building it, and its 
construction was begun during the reign of this 
sovereign at the end of the year 325 (936). The 
chroniclers say that one of his concubines having 
left him a large sum of money, al-Nasir wished 
to utilize this sum for the payment of the ransoms 
of the Spanish Muhammadan prisoners of war in 
the kingdoms of L6on and of Navarre. As the 
envoys who had been sent for this purpose failed 
to find any prisoners whom they could ransom, 
the Caliph’s favourite al-Zahra 3 is said to have 
advised him to employ the legacy to build a town 
to which she would give her name. This anecdote 
is without doubt legendary, at least in several 
points. The work of building the town was car- 
ried on for many years (from 13 to 40 years 
according to historians); it lay around the palace 
of the Caliph. Six thousand hewn stones were 
used every day, not to mention other materials; 
the necessary marble was chiefly imported from 
Ifrikiya, and no less than 4,313 columns were 
required, if we may believe Ibn Tdhari. Accord- 
ing to the same author it was the crown prince 
al-Hakam himself who directed operations. The 
name of the chief architect, Maslama b. 'Abd 
Allah, has also been preserved. 
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less than 10,000 workmen. Account was taken in 
the planning of the town of the very steep slope 
of the site and al-Idrisl gives a clear account of 
how this slope was utilized. The town was built 
on three terraces; the upper part was set aside 
for the palace and its appurtenances; the middle 
one was devoted to gardens ; the lower one con- 
tained private dwelling-houses and the Great Mosque. 

'Abd al-Rahman removed with all his court 
to Madlnat al-Zahra 3 , as he felt the Caliph’s palace 
of Cordova which faced the cathedral mosque and 
overlooked Guadalquivir too small, and this became 
his favourite residence. His successors al-Hakam II 
and Hisham II lived there for the most part during 
th*ir_ reigns, and further embellished the town of 
al-Nasir. It appears, however, to have very soon 
fallen into decay, especially from the time when 
it had as rival the residence of the 'Amirid Ha- 
djibs, al-Madinat al-Zahira [q.v.]. It was pillaged 
on several occasions by the Berber mercenaries 
who had rebelled against Cordova. The year 401 
^1010) marked its final fall. A century and a half 
afterwards in the time of Idris r, the walls alone 
remained and vestiges only of the palace. A few 
inhabitants still lingered in it. 

A beginning was made in exploring and system- 
atically excavating the ruins of Madlnat al-Zahra 3 
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about the year 1910, under the direction of the 
Spanish archaeologist, R. Velazquez Bosco. The 
first work done was the excavation of the double 
rampart dividing the upper terrace of the town 
from the middle terrace and from certain parts of 
the palace. A large number of carved stones have 
been brought to light. 
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cT Art musulman (Architecture, Tunisie, Algerie, 
Maroc, Espagne, Sicile), Paris 1926, i. 243-247. 

(E. Levi-Provf.nqai.) 

al-MADTARRA. the Milky Way (the place, 
path, road of moving). 

The Name. It is probably taken in the first 
place from the Greek yctKa%!cc $ : al-dS’ira al-labaniya 
or al-darb al-labani, the circle or path which 
looks like milk. Other names are tarik al-halib , 
the road of milk, as it has the colour of milk; 
tarik al-labbana, the road of the place where 
there is milk, and hence metaphorically umm al- 
samS 1 , mother of heaven, who feeds the heavens 
as with milk; tarik al-tibn , path of straw and 
darb or darib al-labbana, path of the place where 
there is straw. Similarly the Milky Way is called 
in Persian kahkeshdn, straw-puller, or kahkengdn 
or rah-i kahkeshdn, path of the strawpuller; in 
Turkish saman ughrlsl or samdn kapan, straw or 
fodder-thief. Whether names connected with straw 
go back to Greek or Oriental ideas is uncertain. 
Gundel (op. cit.) holds the latter view. In the 
East the Milky Way is the hay, straw and meal, 
which Peter or Saint Vinire (Venus) lost and 
blessed by God flew to heaven. Another Turkish 
name is hadydjiler, path of the pilgrims. 

Other Arabic names are bab al-sama 5 , gate of 
heaven, and al-shardj or al-ashradj, gap, probably 
from the idea that the Milky Way corresponds 
to a gap or split through which one can see the 
shining heaven. Another name is umm al-nudjum , 
mother of the stars, because no part of the heavens 
is so rich in stars. The stars are also to have 
leprosy (dyarbat al-nudjum). Among the Kazan 
Tatars the Milky Way is called “Path of the 
Wild Goose” and among the Altai Tatars (“Path 
of Hoar-Frost” (frosted way). 

The name nahr al-madjarra , River of the 
Madjarra, is noteworthy. The Milky Way is regarded 
as a river; this is evident from the passages in 


‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufl in his work on the con- 
stellations, in al-Blrunx in his Kitab al-Tafhint 
towards the end and in the Chronology (text, 
p. 345 ; transl., p. 348), in al-Kazwinl in the 
Cosmography (text, i., p. 37; transl., p. 18) and 
in many others. In these passages the constellation 
of Sagittarius or the eight stars forming the 20tk 
station of the moon which are called the Ostriches 
al-nd a im are described. Four of the stars which 
lie on the Milky Way are called al-nd dm al- 
•warid, the ostrich going to drink; the four others 
lie at the side of the river of the Milky Way 
and are called al-ncidm al-sadir, the ostrich 
returning from drinking (cf. e. g. L. Ideler, op. cit., 
p. 184 and Hyde, Ulugh Beg's Tabulae , Oxford, 
p. 23). 

Description of the Milky Way. A 
description of the Milky Way, the stars and con- 
stellations in it, is given by Ptolemy in the Almagest 
(Bk. viii., Ch. 2) and the Muslim translators have 
borrowed from this. The editors have treated it 
in different ways. Al-TusI for example in his edition 
of the Almagest gives the description as fully as 
in Ptolemy ; but he does not use the translation 
by al-Hadjdjadj, as I was able to show. Ibn Slna 
on the other hand, who gives a brief synopsis of 
the contents of the Almagest in the Shift? (Healing) 
gives no such description; he deals here in the 
same way as he does with the Tables which he omits. 

The very full treatment of the Milky Way is 
followed in Ptolemy by a description of the method 
of making a globe of the heavens on which the 
Milky Way is represented. Ibn Sina, for example, 
took over this section word for word in a form 
which we also find elswhere. It is therefore exceed- 
ingly probable that the Milky Way was repre- 
sented on one or other celestial globe, of which 
a whole series is recorded. It does not seem to 
be on the extant globes (cf. H. Schnell, Die Kugel 
mil dem Schemcl). 

An independent description of the whole Milky 
Way as full as that in Ptolemy, I have not been 
able to find in Arabic works. A brief description 
is given by Aba Hanlfa al-Dlnawarl (in al-Mar- 
ziikl, Kitab al-Azmina wa'l-Amkina, Haidarabad 
1332, ii. 9 — 12). The description of al-Dinawarl 
leaves much to be desired and the text is not 
quite correct. The former is in keeping with 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sufi’s verdict, according to which 
al-Dinawarl was very well acquainted with the 
verses on the Milky Way but his astronomical 
knowledge was insufficient (it may be noted that 
'Abd al-Rahman mentions an Ibn Kunaza, while 
there is a Muhammad b. Kunaza in al-Marzukl). 

The anonymous writer mentioned in the Biblio- 
graphy gives a brief description of it. 

‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi unfortunately only gives 
a description of one part of it. He mentions the 
part of the Milky Way between the great, the 
bright Milky Way (al-madjarra aKazima) and 
the falling Eagle (Lyra) (hifat al-madjarra, here 
at y Cygni the Milky Way divides). 'Abd al- 
Rahman follows this stretch up to | Scorpii. In 
many cases the position of stars e. g. in the Ship 
is given from their position with respect to the 
Milky Way. Schjellerup has given details in the 
tables appended to the synoptic account, p. 5 s qq. 

In the Kitab al-Tafhim of al-Biruni we read 
“al-Madjarra of the Arabs, Kabkashan of the Per- 
sians and Rah Bihisht of the Hindus is an aggre- 
gation of a very large number of small stars. 
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They form an almost perfect large circle, which 
runs between Gemini and Sagittarius, sometimes 
narrow, sometimes wide, in some places it is dense, 
in others not. Aristotle thinks that the Milky Way 
consists of stars surrounded by vapour like the 
halo round the moon and the mist (in the sky) 
and the comets”. 

Theory of the Milky Way. On the nature 
of the Milky Way and the cause of its shining 
there are a number of views, which follow the 
same lines as those of the ancients (cf. O. Gilbert, 
Die meteorologischin Theorien dcs griechischen 
Altertums , Leipzig 1907, index, s. v. ycihx). 1 now 
give al-Karafi’s account of it. 

Al-Karafi (d. 1285 — 1286) who wrote a work 
on Optics (“Noteworthy consideration of what the 
eyes grasp in 50 questions or problems”), says 
in the 49 l11 question: “Why do we see a black 
haze on the moon ? Is this an illusion or reality?” 
and continues: 

“Connected with this question is that of the 
Milky Way which looks like a road in the sky. 
We are told: 1. It is the gate of heaven. 2. It 
consists of small stars which are crowded so 
closely together that the eye cannot distinguish 
one from the other. 3. It is said to be a vapour, 
which has risen from the earth and solidified 
under the cone of the fixed stars. One part forms 
a black burned body. This is the case in the 
centre of the Milky Way. A part lies in places 
which are far away from those in which there is 
burning; these are the two sides of the Milky 
Way. These places appear white. 4. Finally we 
are told that the Milky Way consists of some- 
thing whose shape is inserted in the heavens and 
which is in some part of the earth, to which the 
way cannot be found and which cannot be reached”. 

Of these four views the second is nearest the 
truth. 

The anonymous author of the Berlin manuscript 
also tells us very fully about the different views 
and the nature etc. of the Milky Way; here is 
the passage in question: “Learned men have many 
and varied views on the nature and substance of 
this belt. Some say that it is a part of the upper 
sphere and thicker and coarser than the rest of 
it. It is therefore visible, while the rest is not, as 
the latter is exceedingly fine. This corresponds to 
the opinion of the philosopher Diodorus (Di- 
yndtlrils).” 

“According to Aristotle this belt consists of 
vapours which have collected together and ascended 
into the sky through the intermediary of the stars. 
As vapours are continually rising, they retain 
their shape. There is a contradiction in this. If 
we assume that the belt is formed by rising vapours, 
they cannot possibly be always seen at one and 
the same place in the sky; nor can they be seen 
from all places on earth and they cannot maintain 
one and the same distance from the stars and the 
ascendants.” 

“If the belt is always seen in the same way aD d 
has permanently the same form, if it is seen in 
all climes, if its distance from the stars and the 
ascendants is always the same, this is a sure in- 
dication that the belt does not originate in vapours 
as these completely lack these qualities.” 

“Some learned men are agreed that the Milky 
Way, al-Madjarra, has its origin in the fact that 
small Stars have become combined in this figure 
( athar ) and offer themselves jointly to the view. 


On account of their smallness they do not look 
like shining stars as they are joined together and 
give their light together (the light of the single 
stars forming one whole). This is the origin of 
the shining and the figure which we see. This 
view is one which is intelligible and men adopt it.” 

“We say that the Milky Way is a limb of the 
sphere of the fixed stars. As it is a thick limb, 
which is thicker than the other limbs, it com- 
pletely absorbs the light of the sun, corresponding 
to what the other limbs take up, i. e. as the stars 
do. This corresponds to the view of him who 
says that the latter are thick limbs of their sphere. 
Each limb takes up light in proportion to its 
density. But this density is the cause of light 
being reflected to us *).” 

“Many learned men attack the Aristotelian view — 
as was done even in ancient times — and regard 
the latter view (5.) as the most probable”. 

The anonymous writer therefore lays it down 
quite generally that the Milky Way cannot be in 
the ether; it has always one and the same form 
quite independently of the position from which 
it is seen and does not alter its position. 

Abu ’l-Faradj (Bar Hebraeus) in his work 
(“Elevation of the spirits; on the shape of heaven 
and of the earth”; transl. by F. Nau, Paris 1899, 
p. 92 ry.) has a section on the vapour-stars 2 ) 
( kawkab sakabt) and the Milky Way. He says: 
“In the heavens there are some white patches, 
vapour-stars. Some think these are a part of the 
Milky Way as like it they resemble clouds. They 
also think that they consist of a very large number 
of very small stars lying very close to one another, 
like the mane below the lion which is in the 
shape of an ivy leaf. Those who believe this also 
say that the whole Milky Way consists of very 
small stars joined together. The Milky Way is 
obviously neither smoke nor vapour in the air, 
as the Peripatetics say, since the moon and the 
planets experience no change in their light as 
they pass through the Milky Way (it must there- 
fore lie outside the sphere of Saturn) but on the 
contrary rather affect the Milky Way” 3), 

The following note may be added on patches 
of nebulae : 


Among the nebulae known to the Muslims are 
the Magellan clouds which were observed by 
merchants in Makdasljuh. They saw there a white 
patch of cloud which never came down and never 
changed its position (al-Kazwinl, ‘Adjaib al- 
Makhlukat , vol. ii., p. 40). 

At quite an early date lbn al-Haitham thoroughly 
and fully proved that the Milky Way is not in 
the air, but in the heavens and at a distance 
which is very great in proportion to the diameter 
of the earth, from the absence of a parallax, 
e. g. from the fact that it has the same position 
with respect to the fixed stars at different points 
on the earth. The anomymous writer also points 
this out (E. Wiedemann, fiber die Lage dtr 
Milchstrassc ftach lbn al-Ifaith&m , in SiriuSy xxxix., 


.*•' "'-turning 10 in is, tne anonymous writer would believe 

Jhe 1 s n fiX ' d - BUr fi the - Milky W . ay etc " receive light from 
and Xrs: ™beIow‘ " COntradlc,ed by Iba “ 1 -Haitham 
a) In the tables and astronomical works only the vapour- 
stars (nebuke) mentioned by Ptolemy are given. 

,„ 3 L hi" V n \ rror here: The Milky Way would have 
f t ,1. T the Sph ' rc °f Saturn but above the atmosphere 

mtf W tattS ' r The alteraticms 'n the brightness of the 
Milky Way are phenomena caused by dazzling. 
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1906, p. 113 — 115); c Ali b. Ridwan however, 
challenged Ibn al-Haitham’s view (Suter, N®. 232). 
Ibn al-Haitham replied to him and presumably 
others (E. Wiedemann, Ibn al-Haitham , Ein ara - 
bischer Gelehrter , in Festschrift f. J. Rosenthal , 
Leipzig 1906, p. 173, N°. 40 and 62; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi c a, ii. 104, 5 from below). 

The Milky Way is mentioned in a whole series 
of verses, particularly by modern poets. I have 
published 22 of these in the S.B.P.M.S. Erlangen 
with the help of A. Fischer (Leipzig), Kowalski 
(Cracau), Hell (Erlangen) and Krenkow(Beckenham). 

Bib lio gr aphy. Shihab al-Dtn Ahmad b. 
Idris al-Karafl, K. al-lstibsar fi-ma tudrikuhu , 
Escurial 2 , N°. 707; Fihrist al-Kutub . . ., Cairo, 
vi. 88 ; Auonymus, Ubtr Himmelserscheinungen 
(the Arabic title is lacking), cf. Ahlwardt, Die ara- 
bischen Hss. in . . . Berlin , N°. 6054 ; c Abd al-Rah- 
man al-Sufl, al-Kawakib wa ’ l-Suwar , ed. M. C. F. 
C. Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1874; O. Gilbert, 
Die metcorologischcn Theorien des griechischen 
Altertums , Leipzig 1907, s. v. yaxu; Abu ’ 1 - 
Faradj Barhebraeus, Le Livre de V Ascension de 
V Esprit, transl. F. Nau. Biblioth'eque de recole 
des hautes etudes , vol. cxxi., Paris 1900, p. 92; 
W. Gundel, Sterne und Sternbilder im Glauben 
des Altertums und der Neuzeit (contains much 
information about the names, tales and myths 
associated with the Milky Way); W. Gundel, 
Art. GALAXIAS in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Rea- 
Itnzyklopddie , vii. 568; E. Wiedemann, Bei- 
trdge, lxxiv., Vber die Milchstrasse bei den 
Arabern , in S. B. P. M. S. Erl. 

(E. Wiedemann) 

MADJD al-DAWLA, Abu Talib Rustam b. 
FAg.HR al-Dawla, a Buy id. After the death of 
his father Fakhr al-Dawla [q.v.], Madjd al-Dawla, 
who, according to the usual statement, was then 
four years of age, according to another eleven 
(while Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil , ix. 48 says he 
was bom in 379 [989/990] which does not agree 
with either of these statements) was proclaimed 
as successor under the regency of his mother 
Saiyida. In 388 (998) Kabus b. Washmglr [q. v.] 
seized the two provinces of Djurdjan and Tabaristan, 
to which was added by the treaty of peace Mazanda- 
ran also, and later he brought Gllan also under 
his rule. In 397 (1006—1007) Madjd al-Dawla 
with the help of the vizier al-Khatir Abu c AlI b. 'All 
b. al-Kasim attempted to overthrow his mother but 
he was taken prisoner by his brother Shams al- 
Dawla [q.v.] and the K urd chief Badrb. Hasanawaih, 
whereupon Shams al-Dawla took control of the 
government His rule did not last long, however; 
after a year Madjd al-Dawla was released and 
again recognised as ruler, while his brother retired 
to his governorship of Hamadhan. In 405 (1015) 
the latter succeeded in seizing the town of al- 
Raiy; Saiyida and Madjd al-Dawla had to take 
to flight, but were soon able to return because 
Shams al-Dawla was prevented from following 
them by a mutiny in the army and had to leave 
the field. Saiyida held the reins of government till 
her death (419 = 1028/1029), while Madjd al-Dawla, 
who although extremely interested in learning, 
otherwise cared only for his numerous harem, paid 
no heed to affairs of state. After Saiyida’s death 
complete chaos reigned. In the beginning of the 
year 420 (1029) Sultan Mahmud b. Subuktegln 
[q. v.] undertook a campaign into the 'Irak. When 
Madjd al-Dawla wrote to him and complained of 


I the rebellious spirit of his army, the Sultan sent 
! a considerable body of troops against Raiy and 
[ ordered the commander to seize Madjd al-Dawla. 
When the troops appeared the latter went to 
them and was at once seized along with his son 
Abu Dulaf. The Sultan himself then set out against 
Raiy, seized the town and had Madjd al-Dawla 
sent in chains to Khorasan . 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamit, 
ed. Tomberg, ix.,s. Index ; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Annales , 
ed. Reiske, ii. 598, 616; Hamd Allah Mu- 
stawfi-i Kazwtnl, Talrikh-i Guzida , ed. Browne, 
i. 390, 426 — 429; Wilken, Gesch. d. Sultane 
aus d. Geschl. Bujeh nach Mirchond, ch. xii.; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, iii. 57 sqq., 65. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

MADJD al-DIN. [See Hibat Allah b. Mu- 
hammad.] 

MADJD al-MULK, Abu ’l-Fadl As'ad b. 
Muhammad al-Barawistani, finance minister 
of the Saldjuk Sultan Barkiyaruk- As 
early as 485 (1092 — 1093) we find Madjd al-Mulk 
mentioned among the high officials, and in time 
he became more and more powerful, while Bar- 
kiyaruk’s weakness and incapacity became more 
and more obvious. But as a Shi 1 ! Madjd al-Mulk 
became suspected of being the real instigator of 
the murders committed by the Isma'ilis and after 
the amir Bursuk [q. v.] had fallen a victim to 
Isma'ili fanaticism, the troops mutinied (Shawwal 
492 = Aug./Sept. 1099) and demanded that Madjd 
al-Mulk should be handed over to them. He 
offered to sacrifice his life and proposed that the 
sultan should have him executed to satisfy the 
soldiery. But Barkiyaruk wished to save him. 
After the soldiers had sworn not to slay Madjd 
al-Mulk, but only to imprison him, he was handed 
over. In spite of their oath, the soldiers fell upon 
him and at once hewed him to pieces. — His nisba 
is derived from Barawistan, a village near Kum; 
cf. Yakut, s. v. 

Bibliography. Houtsma, Recueil , ii. 60 sqq .; 
Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), ix. 406; x. 138, 
172, 179, 196x7., 290; Ibn Khaldun, al- z Ibar , 
v. 22 sq. ; Hamd Allah Mustawfl-i Kazwlnl, 
Tdrikh-i Guzida , x. 451 sq. ; Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, iii. 143 sq., 158. 

(K. V. ZetterstBen) 

MAD JDH UB (a., “attracted”) denotes in the 
terminology of the Sufis a person who is drawn 
by the Divine attraction Idiadhbd). so that 
without trouble or effort on his part he attains to 
union with God. In other words, the madjdhub ex- 
periences the ecstatic rapture of losing himself in 
God, and is thereby distinguished from the salik 
(“traveller”), who makes the journey to God, stage 
by stage, with conscious endeavour and purpose. The 
opinion favoured by antinomian derwlshes, that the 
madjdhub is superior to the salik finds expression 
in the saying : “One djadkba (act of drawing) from 
God is equivalent to all the (devotional) work of 
mankind and djinn ( c amal a l- 1 hakalairf' ; but it 
is generally recognised that, whether djadliba or 
suliik [q. v.] preponderate, both are needed in 
order to reach perfection. Those in whom dpadhba 
precedes suliik and constitutes the predominant 
element in their spiritual life are called madjdhub-i 
salik , while conversely those with whom suliik 
comes first are known as salik-i madjdhub. Al- 
though the terms madjdhub and salik are employed 
by Halladj (Massignon, Passion, ii. 905) and occur 
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frequently afterwards, their application in a nar- 
rower sense to those who repudiate or acknowledge 
the moral and religious law is characteristic of the 
derwish fraternities, which, as is well-known, differ 
widely from each other in their theory and practice 
concerning this matter. 

Bibliography. c Abd al-Razzak al- Kashi, 
Istilahat al-Sufiya, ed. Sprenger, p. 17 (N°. 50) 
and p. 50 (N°. 178); KashsKaf Istilahat al- 
Funun, i. 686 (art. suliik); DjamI, LawePih, transl. 
by E. H. Whinfield, p. 27 i D. B. Macdonald, 
The religious attitude and life in Islam , p. 
257 — 259. (R. A. Nicholson) 

MADJID Ta.), [See Allah.] 

MADJNUN. In Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
literature the epithet al-madjnun, i. e. “the man 
possessed by a dyinni'\ “the madman”, is pre- 
eminently associated with Kais b. al-Mulawwah 
(according to others, the name of his father is 
Mu c a<jh), the madjnun of the Banu c Amir b. Sa c sa c a, 
the story of whose passion for Laila, daughter of 
Sa'd, a woman of the same tribe, is celebrated 
throughout the Muhammadan world. Kais is said 
to have died about 80 A.H. ( Fawdt , Bulak 1283, 

ii. 172), but it seems doubtful whether he can be 
regarded as a historical person, and this view is 
supported by the statements of early Muslim 
authorities ( Aghani , i. 167 — 169; cf. Ibn Khalli- 
kan, ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 105, p. 150, s, and Ibn 
Khaldun, Mukaddima, ed. Quatremere, ii. 196, 2 
fr. foot = A ghdni. i. 169, 4 fr. foot, where madj- 
nun is described as one of three persons who 
never existed), while Ibn al-Kalbl declared that 
the story of Madjnun and the poems attributed 
to him were fabricated by a man of the Banu 
‘Umaiya ( ibid ., i. 167, 4 fr. foot). Stripped of the 
pictoresque details with which later poets have 
embellished it, the story is a simple one : Kais 
meets Laila amongst a party of women, falls in 
love at first sight and slaughters his camel to 
make a feast for her. His love is returned, but 
her father refuses to give her to him in marriage; 
and soon afterwards she becomes the wife of 
Ward b. Muhammad al-T’kaili. Kais, crazed with 
despair, passes the rest of his days in solitude, 
wandering half-naked in the hills and valleys of 
Nadjd, making verses on the subject of his un- 
happy love, and only seeing Laila at rare inter- 
vals until his death. The development of this 
love-tale of the Arabian desert into one of the 
popular themes of Persian romantic and mystical 
poetry was begun by Nizami of Gandja, in whose 
fjkamsa the Laila u-Madjnun occupies the third 
place. Of other poems bearing the same title, the 
best-known in Persian literature are those by Amir 
Khusraw of Dihll, DjamI and Hatifl; and in Tur- 
kish, by Hamai (see the abstract in Gibb, History 
of Ottoman Poetry , ii. 175 — 190) and Fuzuli (ibid., 

iii. 85 — 88; 100 — 104). — Sufi writers find in Madj- 
nun a type of the soul which through tribulation, 
self-devotion and self-abandonment aspires to be 
united with God. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann. G.A.L., i. 48; 
Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr m ’ l-Shu'ard‘ . ed. 
de Goeje, p. 355—364; Khizanat al-Adib, ii. 170- 
172; Browne, Literary History of Persia ii. 
406 sq.- iii. 533 S q.; iv. 229: Gibb, History op ' 
Ottoman Poetry (see Index); J. Atkinson, laili ' 
ami Majmin, translated in verse from the Persian 
of Nidhaml (London 1836, 1894. 1905). i 

(R. A. Nicholson) I 


MAD JR A or Modjra, a term in prosody, 
meaning the vowel of the ravii or the consonant 
which is repeated at the end of each line of a 
kastda (cf. kafiya). (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

al-MADJRITI, his full name was Abu ’l-Kasim 
Maslama b. Ahmad al-FaradT al-Hasib (the 
arithmetician) al-MacjrIti al-KurtubI (the 
Cordovan) al-AndalusI (the Spaniard). We know 
little of his life. He was born in Madrid but in 
what year is not known. Various dates are given 
for his death, which must lie between 395 (1004) 
and 398 (1007). In Madrid he studied the science 
of mensuration under an authority on the subject, 
c Abd al-Ghafir, who was also famous for his 
geometrical knowledge. Al-Madjritl later moved to 
Cordova where he lived in the reigns ofHakamll 
(350 — 366 = 961 — 976) and Hisham II (366 — 
399 = 976—1009). He died before the outbreak 
of the fighting and confusion ( fitna ) which led 
to the fall of the ‘Umaiyads. From his place of 
birth and place of long residence he was given 
the two names al-Madjritl and al-Kurtubl. Like so 
many others scholars, al-Madjrltt is mentioned in 
laudatory terms by the biographers. He was the 
leader {imam) in mathematical knowledge, including 
mensuration. He surpassed his predecessors in 
knowledge of the doctrine of the spheres and the 
movements of the stars. He devoted particular at- 
tention to the observation of the heavenly bodies 
and made a special point of comprehending the 
Almagest. Whether al-Madjritl also dealt seriously 
with medicine we do not know but among his 
pupils were several who did. On the works on 
occult subjects ascribed to him, cf. below. 

We are told of a journey to the east from 
which he brought back Greek and Arabic manu- 
scripts which he adapted for the requirements of 
the west. Spanish astronomy was thus given a 
more independent position; for before the middle 
of the tenth century, as the survey given by 
• Sanchez Perez shows, the Spanish representatives 
j of astronomy and mathematics were of little im- 
portance either in numbers or ability. There were 
among them no scholars to compare with the 
: Banu Musa, Habit b. Kurra, Ibn al-Haithara, al- 
| Battani etc. But even after the time of al-Madjritl 
i Djabir b. Adah and al-Zarkall are really the oniy 
two of distinction. Perhaps we should also mention 
the much used Abu ' 1 -Hasan al-Marrakushl, but 
his works are for the most part compilations. 

1 In Cordova, where al-Madjritl lived for a consi- 
derable time, he founded — probably as a result 
of his journey — a school which produced a 
number of distinguished scholars, such as Ibn 
al-Sam^ (Suter, N®. 194, also a physician), Ibn 
al-Saffar (Suter, N°. 196), al-Kirmanl (Suter, No. 
205'-) Ibn Khaldun (Suter, N°. 227, also a physician)" 
al-ZahrawI (mathematician and physician, (Suter 
N». 190). These men spread and developed the 
teachings of al-Madjritl and his methods; al-Zarkall 
also based his work upon them. — It is however 
questionable whether al-Madjritl owes bis fame 
more to the widely circulated occult writings 
: which are probably pseudepigraphic or to his 
astronomical teaching, for his literary activity in 
this latter field was not great. ’ 

Of his astronomical works, his version of the 
book of tables {zidf) of Muhammad b. Musa al- 
H^anzmi which is one of the earliest books of 
tables tn Islam is of special importance. He con- 
verted the tables which are based on the era of 
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Yazdadjird into tables based on the Muhammadan 
era. He also to some extent replaced the meridian 
of Ann by that of Cordova, and he also 
gave the approximate positions of the planets for 
the beginning of the Hidjra. On the other hand, 
he did not notice a series of errors in the older 
book. Mention may be made of some other astro- 
nomical works of his : a work in which he gives 
a short method of equating the stars ( Ta c dll al- 
Rawakib) in the tables of al-Battani; a work on 
the astrolabe which survives in Latin ; a translation 
of the planisphere of Ptolemy ; the latter was 
translated into Latin in 1143 by Hermann Secundus 
of Tolosa. His interest in astronomy led al-Madjriti 
to deal with the principle of the transversal, in 
which he developed the views of Thabitb. Kurra. His 
Fi Tamam 5 Ilm al- Adad (On the Perfection o( the 
Loctrine of Numbers) or al-MuTimalat On Business- 
calculations) is mathematical. Whether the Kitdb al- 
Ahdjar (on stones) and the work on the procreation 
of animals are genuine, need not be discussed here. 

It has also been suggested that al-Madjriti wrote 
the Ikhwan at- Safa : but his supposed occupation 
with a work of this kind may be traced to the 
fact that he either wrote a similar work or a 
supplement to it or that he edited it and then 
he or his pupil Kirmani introduced it into Spain. 
Whether he inserted separate sections like those 
on minerals, plants and animals seems to be 
doubtful. 

Two other works belong together in subject 
matter, Rutbat al-lfakirn fi 'l-Kimiya and Ghdvat 
al-Hakim fi ’ l-Sihr , “the Goal of the Learned in 
Magic”, which are ascribed in the manuscripts to 
al-Madjriti, although he never mentions himself 
in them. E. J. Holmyard after a thorough study 
of the question does not believe they are by al- 
Madjrlti, the main reason being that al-Madjriti 
died before the fitna , while these works were not 
written till after this period. The earlier biographers 
do not mention them among the works of al- 
Madjriti; and it may well be doubted whether 
works of this kind were in keeping with his 
mental attitude. Both the works deal with occult 
subjects. The Ghaya treats of talismans, amulets, 
etc. Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 166, in dealing with the 
science of talismans ('ilm al-tilsamat), says that 
in it al-Madjriti expounded very fully but not 
always intelligently the principles of the science. 
The Rtitba is of an alchemical nature ; Hadjdji 
Khalifa, v. 230 sq. also quotes al-Madjriti among 
the alchemists. Holmyard, op. cit ., gives the gist 
of the book. 

Bibliography. J. Sanchez Perez, Biogra- 
fias de matematicos arabes etc., Madrid 1921, 
p. 86, N°. 84 (containing very full references). 

J. Perez quotes among other works: Bull, di 
Bibliografias etc., di B. Boncompagni, v., 1872, 
P* 4 2 7 i this is a work which, like all by 
Steinschneider, contains a very full bibliography. 

It refers not however to Maslama but to Masha 
Allah. C. Brockelmann, G. A. Z., i. 243, N°. 4; 
PL Suter, Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen etc., 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichteder mathem. IV is sen- 
se haf ten ^ x., 1900, p. 76, N°. 176 and xiv., 
1902, p. 167; L. Leclerc, Histoire de la tnede- 


beitung von Muslama Jbn Ahmed al-Madjriti 
(F'gl. danske Vidensk. Selsk. Skrifter , J. Reakke, 
histor. og philolg. Afd ., iii., 1904); E. J. 
Holmyard, Maslama al-Madjriti and the Rut- 
batu ’ l-Hakim , in Isis (ed. Suter), vi., 1924, 
p, 293 — 305; H. Burger and K. Kohl, A. 
Bjorno, Thabif s IVerk uber den Transvcrsalen- 
satz etc., Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Xaturwissenschaften etc., vii., 1924, p. 23, 
79 , 83. 

Arabic Sources: Ibn Abi Csaibi'a, ii. 
39; Ibn al-Kifti, p. 326; al-Makkari, ed. Cairo, 
ii. 134 (only a brief notice of the book of 
tables)^ (E. Wiedemann) 

MADJUDJ. [See Yadjudi wa-MadiCIU.] 
MADJUS (a.), the Zoroastrians. The 
Greek word [zstyo$ (which itself rendeis an Iranian 
word, cf. old-Perbian magush , new-Persian in ugh) 
passed into Arabic through an Aramaic medium. 
According to the Arabic lexicographers, Madjus 
is a collective like Yahud ; in the singular Madjus! 
is to be used; the religion of the Madjus is called 
al-Madjusiya. The lexicographers cite from the 
root j/" m-dj-s a ii°d form ( madjdjasa ) and a vdi 
(ta madjdjasa'). In a poem, cited in the Lisan and 
the Tadj al- : Arus the phrase riar madjusa is 
found; if we only could be sure, that this poem 
is really (as is asserted in the Lisan) a composi- 
tion of Imru ’l-Kais and al-Taw^am al-Vashkurl 
conjointly, the word would already occur in the 
oldest Arabic literature extant. 

In the lexica, the word Madjus is derived from 
a proper name, Mindj Kuji, which name, according 
to them, is the Persian equivalent for Arabic 
saghir al-udhnain (“with little ears'’). This man, 
named Mind] Kush, they say, is not the same as 
Zoroaster, but lived before him, and was the first 
who proclaimed the religion of the Magians. This 
is one instance of the many etymological and 
aetiological enormities of Arabic antiquarians (cf. 
Lisan , viii. 98^.; Tadj al- c Artis, iv. 245; I.ane, 
Lexicon , s. v.). Incidentally, it may be noted 
that in Arabic literature the word Madjus is 
also used to denote the peoples of Northern Europe, 
viz. the Scandinavians (cf. Dozy, Recherches , ii. 
250 etc., Appendice N°. xxxiv., p. lxxvi.; Rerum 
normannicarum fontes arabici .... collegit et ed. 
A. Seippel, i., Christiania 1896). 

In the Kur 5 an the word Madjus occurs once 
(xxii. 17); with this verse, ii. 59 and v. 73 aie 
to be compared. In these three places the Ahl 
al-Kitab [q. v.] are mentioned, but it is only in 
xxii. 17 that the name Madjus is also found. 
In this same verse, however, the Mushrik' s also 
are mentioned, who, of course, can by no means 
be included in the term Ahl al-Kitab. Now*, in 
Muslim law, the Zoroastrians are, it will be seen, 
treated as if they belonged to the Ahl al-Kitab , 
but this conception cannot be based on the Kur^anic 
verse xxii. 17. Also, the commentators (al-BaidawI, 
ed. Fleischer, p. 629; al-Zamakh^hari, Aashshaf , 
p. 901; al-Razi, Mafatih al-Ghaib 3 iv. 554 ) al-Nai- 
sabuii in marg. al-Tabari, Tafslr, ed. Cairo, xvii. 
74 etc.) give nothing that can point to the fact 
of the Madjus being, theoretically, Ahl al-Kitab . 
The words of al-Razi, who states that the Madjus 


cine arabe , i., 1876, p. 422; L. Gonzalvo, Ober j are those who do not follow a real prophet, but 
al-Madjritl ( Homenaje a Francisco Codera\ x. ! only a mutanabbi\ might suggest, that he takes 
353 — 355 5 Bibliotheca arabico-hispana , ii, 564, j Madjus to be a sect intermediate between the real 
N°. 1257; H. Suter, Die astronomischen Tafeln 1 Ahl al-Kitab and the mudirik' s, the heathen. 
des Muh. b. Musa a l- Khwarizmi in der Bear - 1 AI-Naisaburl also says that the prophet of the 
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Madjus — who, moreover, are dualists — is no real 
prophet but a mutaiiabin' ; the mushrik' s, on the 
other hand, have no prophet at all, nor a sacred 
scripture. In Arabic historical literature the Zoro- 
astrian Persians are themselves occasionally called 
mushrik , e. g. al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 302, 
303, 380, 387 ( mushrik')-, p. 407 ( kuffar ). Finally 
it must be added that the Kur’an-verse xxii. 
17 seems to be a later addition to this Sura 
(cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. des Qorans, i. 214: 
the verse must be Madlnic). 

In the Hadlth, which represents the theory 
of Muslim law, there is not very much to be 
found on the Madjus in particular (cf. A. J. Wen- 
sinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan Tradition , 
s. v. Madjus). The substance of the Hadlth con- 
cerning the Magians is, that they are to be treated 
like the A hi al-Kitdb, and, in consequence, are 
bound to pay the djizya. Practically, the rising 
Muslim state power could not follow any other way. 
The subjection of Iran would have become im- 
possible, had the Arabs considered the Zoroastrians 
as mere heathens, who were to be given the 
choice either of Islam or the swoid. And, even 
before that time, dealing with the Zoroastrians of 
Balnain in this rigorous way, would have been 
a grave political fault. Thus tradition, though it 
also hands down an account of how the prophet 
gave the Zoroastrians of Bahrain the choice 
of either Islam or death, reports, that 'Abd 
al-Rahman b. c Awf stated that the prophet had 
accepted the djizya from these Madjus. This tra- 
dition was regarded as authoritative afterwards, 
and the other, stating that the prophet refused to 
consider Madjus otherwise than as mushrik' s, was 
abandoned (cf. Abu DawUd, xix. 29 = vol. ii. 30). 
c Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf is said to have delivered 
his statement on an occasion when the Khalifa 
'Umar felt doubtful whether he should accept the 
djizya from the Iranians, or not (cf. al-Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 267: the prophet, according to 
c Abd al-Rahman. had said: “ sunnu bihim sunnat 
ahl al-kitdb 1 heie is a tradition relating that 
'Umar, a year before his death, wrote to Djaz' b. 
Ma'uya, regarding the MacJjus, instructing him, 
to put to death every sorcerer ( su/nr ), to separate 
each MatJjusi from his wife and children, and to 
forbid the practice of zantzama (the muttering of 
Zoroastrian prayers, new-Persian Knjj or buz). 
Ujaz' began to execute these rigid orders, 
and 'Umar refused to accept the djizya from the 
Madjus, until ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf asserted 
that the prophet had accepted it from the Madjus 
of Bahrain (Abu Dawud, lot. cit.; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, 1. 190, 194; al-Bukhari. Sahlh ', Cairo' 
1304. ii. 144 ryy), Al-Bukhari, moreover (ii. 145) 
cites the following answer given to a Persian am- 
bassador : -Our prophet has commanded us to ! 
fight you, until you serve God, and Him alone, 
or until you pay the djizya". So here likewise i 
the Madjus are put on the same level as the Ahl 
al-A'itab. The determination of the position of 
the Zoroastrians in respect of the Muslim state, 
is the main point of the Hadlth concernin'’ them. ' 
Moreover, there is a tradition in al-l)ariml Fa- 
'd if bab 42, regulating the hereditary po'rtion 
of Zoroastrians (not altogether clear, however). 
Other, not very important tradit.onal matter re- ! 
specting the Madjus is cited: Lisatt. vni. 99; Lane. 
Lea icon, s.v.fitra; the article KadarIYa. ' 

The traditions of the Muslim's about Zoroaster I 


are in accordance with their idea of the Zoroastrians 
being a kind of inferior Ahl al-Kitab. Al-Tabari 
relates, that Zaradusht b. Isfiman (Isfiman is an 
adaptation of the Awestic Spitama, the name of 
the ancestor of the family to which Zoroaster be- 
longed) laid claim to the title of a prophet, after three 
years of the reign of king Bishtasb (the Awestic 
Wishtdspa ) had elapsed (i. 675 sq.)\ the same 
historian reports, on the authority of Hisham b. 
Muhammad al-Kalbl, that Zaradusht, who by the 
Madjus is said to be their prophet, was, according 
to the learned men of the Ahl al-Kifab an in- 
habitant of Palestine, and a servant of one of the 
disciples of the prophet Jeremiah. He committed 
a fraud against his master, who cursed him, so 
that he became leprous. Zaradusht then went to 
Adharbaidjan and began to promulgate the religion 
called Madjuslya; afterwards he proceeded to Balkh. 
where Bishtasb resided. This king became a convert 
to the religion of Zaradusht, and compelled his 
subjects to embrace that religion also (i. 648; 
cf. al-Tha'alibl, Histoire des rois des Perses , ed. 
Zotenberg, p. 256). 

Another tradition, likewise preserved in al-Tabari’s 
work, brings Zaradusht together with a Jewish 
prophet (vocalisation uncertain), who was 

sent to Bishtasb, and, at his court, met with 
Zaradusht, and the sage Djamasb (Awestic Djd- 
maspa , the minister of Wishtaspa and son-in-law 
of Zoroaster). Zaradusht is said to have noted 
down in Persian the teachings which the Jew 
delivered in Hebrew. Bightasb, and his father 
I.uhrasb (Awestic Aurwataspa ) had been Sabians 

before and Zaradusht proclaimed their religion 

(Jabarl, i. 681, 683). These traditions aim at 
bringing the Zoroastrian faith into a certain con- 
nection with the Jewish religion: in the one, Zoroaster 
is an apostate Jew, in the other, he acts in agreement 
with a Hebrew prophet. In the Hadlth there is a 
saying of Ibn 'Abbas: “when the prophet of the 
Persians had died, Iblls wrote for them the lore 
of the Madjus” (tuna ahl Paris lammd mata 
nabtyuhum kataba lahum Iblls al-Madjusiya : Abu 
Davvud, Hharadj, bab 29 = ii. 30). This isolated 
tradition might perhaps in some way be connected 
with the reports about 

Some Arabic authors, of course, had a better 
knowledge of Zoroaster and his religion, cf. for 
1 instance al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 331, where 
| it is stated, that according to the Madjus, Zara- 
j dusfit came from Urmiya, and, especially, al- 
I Sjjahrastanl, Kitdb al-Milal (ed. Cureton, p. 

182 etc), whose scientific treatise, however, con- 
I tributes nothing to the knowledge of the ideas 
i , out Zoroastrianism prevalent among the FaklKs. 
it Is enough to say, that al-Shahrastanl whose, 
information goes back to Iranian sources, gives 
■ a succinct, but, ln general, correct account of 
i Zoroaster and the Madjus, whom he subdivides 
into three principal sects : the Kayi,mart±iya , the 
Zaru’anlya and the Zarddushtlya, the latter, ac- 
cording to him, properly the followers of Zoroaster. 
T"* * I f djus 1 ., are > he r ‘ghtly remarks, not Ahl al- 
b-dab, but. like the dualists, only possessing some- 
tiling ike an inspired scripture (shubhatu kitdb 
P- 179 ); before the rise of the Madjuslya, the 
I ersians professed the religion of Ibrahim (p. 180) 

Respecting the treatment of the Zoroastrians during 
the Islamic conquest, the following data may be given: 
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1) al-Yaman. Muhammad had sent envoys to 
that country, who, among other things, had to 
collect the djizya from those who preferred to 
remain Christians, Jews or Madjus (al-Baladhuri, 
p. 69). The Zoroastrians of al-Yaman (the so- 
called Abria ?) were said to be descendants from the 
Persians of the army of Wahriz, who, by order 
of Khusraw I, carried back Saif b. Ph i Yazan to 
that country. Muhammad, when sending an army 
to al-Yaman against the pseudo-prophet al-Aswad, 
recommended its general, to try and win over to 
his side these Zoroastrians, who were treated ty- 
rannically by al-Aswad. One of these Madjus, 
Fairuz b. al-Uailaml, had already embraced llsam; 
the most distinguished man among the Abnd?, 
Dadhawaih (Dadhuya), also became Muslim, and, 
at his advice, the remaining Abnd 3 followed. They 
helped energetically to put down al-Aswad. So 
we see, that in al-Yaman the Madjus were treated 
like Ahl al-Kitdb , after which followed their spon- 
taneous conversion to Islam. 

2) C U m a n. There was a tradition that the 
prophet commanded Abu Zaid to take the sadaka 
from the Muslims of c Uman, and the djizya from 
the Madjus of that country (al-Baladhuri, p. 77). 

3) Bahrain. In the year 8 (629/630) Mu- 
hammad sent out al- c Ala 3 b. c Abdallah al-Hadrami 
to Bahrain; most of the Arabs of that country 
embraced Islam, and so did Sebukht, the Persian 
marzbdn of Hadjar (the capital), and some other 
Zoroastrians. The greatest part of the Madjus of 
the country, however, remained faithful to their 
religion, and had to pay the djizya , like the Jews 
and the Christians, who, in Bahrain, did not em- 
brace Islam. Some Arabs criticized Muhammad, 
because he pretended to accept the djizya only 
from the Ahl al-Kitdb , and now accepted it from ’ 
the Madjus of Hadjar. On that occasion Sura 1 
v. 104 was revealed (al-Baladhuri, p. 78 etc.). I 
Here it can be seen, that in the oldest Islam it 
was by no means regarded as a matter of fact 
that the Madjus were to be reckoned under the 
Ahl ' al-Kitab . During the Khalifate of Abu Bakr 
an insurrection took place in Bahrain, the Madjus 
refusing to pay the djizya. This rebellion was 
not put down before the khalifate of c Umar 
(ibid., p. 85). 

4) Iran. Before entering upon the particulars 
of the state of the Madjus in Iran, it may be 
remarked that in Armenia the Madjus were treated 
like the Jews and the Christians. They were obliged 
to pay the djizya , but enjoyed security for their 
persons and their possessions. In the capitulation 
of the town of Dabil (Dwin) to Habib b. Mas- 
lama, the Christians, Jews and Madjus are com- 
prised alike under these conditions. The kancfis 
and biyak are also mentioned as remaining in the 
possession of their old masters ; it may be assumed, 
that here under these words, which properly design 
Jewish and Christian sanctuaries, the fire-temples 
of the Zoroastrians are understood also (al-Ba- 
ladhuri, p. 200). 

In Iran, the regular treatment of the places 
which surrender themselves is the imposition of 
the djizya and the kharadj (which, at this time, 
in most cases were identical terms for “tribute” 
in general, cf. djizya and kharadj, but cf. al- 
Baladhuri, p. 314, where djizya = capitation and 
kharadj = ground-tax). Thus, the inhabitants are 
reduced to the state of dhimmi , as if they really 
were Ahl al-Kitab . This is the case e. g. on the 


subjection of Mahrud, Bandanicljain (al-Baladhuri, 
p. 265), Hulwan, Karmasln ( ibid ., p. 301), Niha- 
wand ( ibid ., p. 306), Dlnawar, Sir wan, Sarmara 
(ibid., p. 307), Hamadhan ( ibid ., p. 309), Isfahan 
( ibid ., p. 312 sq.), Ahwaz ( ibid ., p 377: here the 
prisoners of war were released by order of c Umar, 
to cultivate the land, under the obligation to pay 
kharadj , there being not enough Arabs for the 
purpose), Djundai Sabur (ibid., p. 382), Djurra, 
Arradjan, Shiraz, Darabdjird (ibid., p. 388 : at 
Daiabdjird, the chief authority in the town was a 
Zoroastrian priest, a hirbadh ), Tabas and Kurin 
(ibid., p. 403: they concluded a treaty with c Umar, 
which later was confirmed by c Uthman b. \Affan), 
Naisabur, Nasa (ibid., p. 404), Tus (ibid., p. 405), 
Harat, Badghls and Bushandj (ibid., p. 405), Marvv 
(ibid., p. 405 sq.). The term sdlahuhu c aid .... 
(dirham), often occurring in our source, must be 
understood as meaning a tribute ; this appears 
from the last mentioned passage, p 405 sq. 

Not always, however, did the subjugation of the 
Iranian places come to pass without bloodshed. 
In Raiy a massacre ensued, but there seem to 
have been no religious motives for it (al-BaladhuiI, 
p. 317). If a town had offered a strong resistance, 
it might happen, that only a limited number of 
persons were included in the aman. This was the 
case at Sarakhs, where, according to the treaty, 
only 100 men were spared; the viarzbdn had not 
included himself in the numbei, and was, ac- 
cordingly, killed, while the women were made 
captives by the conquerors (ibid., p. 405). At Sus 
a similar event occurred ; here the number of men, 
comprised in the aman , was 80, or, as others said, 
100 (ibid., p. 378 sq.). At the conquest of Manadhir 
all the men were killed, and the rest of the po- 
pulation was taken captive (ibid., p. 378). But an- 
other stronghold, though resisting the Muslims 
vigorously, obtained a capitulation, by which its 
inhabitants became dhimmi (ibid., p. 317 sq.). A 
great slaughter was made at the conquest of 
Istakhr, where 40,000 Iranians lost their lives ; most 
of the nobles belonging to the ahl al-bnyutdt and 
the asdwira perished there, as it seems, not in 
the defence of the town, but after its capture (ibid., 
p. 389 sq.). 

When the Zoroastrians were received as dhimmi' s, 
their religious practices must, of course, be re- 
spected. Thus al-Farrukhan paid the Muslims, 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Raiy and Kumis, 
500,000 dirham, while the Muslims promised, 
among other things, not to destroy any fire-temple 
(ibid., p. 318). When Adharbaidjan was subdued 
and made tributary, the treaty, which its marzbdn 
concluded with the Arab commander, contained 
also the stipulation, that no fire-temple should be 
destroyed, and that the people of Shiz were not 
to be hindered in their dancing-festivals and other 
practices (ibid., p. 326). It goes without saying, 
that in the countries, inhabited by Zoroastrians, 
soon after the appearance of the Arabs, mos- 
ques also were built, destined in the first place for 
the religious worship of the conquerors ; the mas - 
djid djdmf which Sa c d b. Abi Wakkas constructed 
at al-Mada 3 in, was the earliest building of that 
kind in al-Sawad (ibid., p. 289). Under the khalifate 
of c Uthman, a masdjid was budt at Raiy, in which 
town later on, under the khalifate of al-Mansur, 
a masdjid djdm F was erected by order of the 
future khalifa al-Mahdl, in 158 ( 775 ) (ibid., p. 
309). At Tawwadj, its conqueror c Uthman b. Abi 
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c A*i caused mosques to be erected for the Arab 
population, which he transported to that country 
( ibid p. 386); in Arradjan a masdjid was built 
by the governor al-Hakam al-Hudjamim (ibid., 

p- 392)- 

Already at the period of the conquest, there 
occur numerous conversions from Zoroastrianism 
to Islam. As T. W. Arnold (The Preaching of 
Islam , p. 177 etc.) observes, there were several 
leasons, why it was not very difficult for the 
Persians to exchange their religion for Muham- 
madanism. The djizya, moreover, which the Zoro- 
astrians were bound to pay, could no longer be 
required from those who had become Muslim. 
Soon after the battle of Dj alula 3 some dih hurt's 
embraced Islam, and, consequently, became freed 
from paying the djizya (al-Baladhurl, p. 265). 
The inhabitants of Isfahan, on the other side, 
being invited by al-Ash c aiI, to accept Islam, pre- 
ferred to give the djizya , but some noblemen 
from the same town became Muslims, and had, 
therefore, only to pay the khanidj (for their lands: 
zva-anifu min al-Jjizya fa-aslamu : ibid. , p. 
312 St/.). The inhabitants of Kazwin likewise 
became Muslim out of aversion to the djizya 
(ibid., p. 321), and so did those of al-Kakizan 
I'M: P- 323 )- 

A Zoroastrian, who had become Muslim and 
then apostatized, forfeited, of course, his life; 
this happened e g. with the dihkan of Mais.ln, 
who was killed by al-Mughiia b. Shu'ba ( ibid .. 
P' 343 )- Other instances of the progress of Islam, 
we find in the case of Adharbaidjan. When al- 
Ash'ath for the first time governed this country, 
he ordered the Arab settlers whom lie himself 
had brought into the land, to invite the population 
to Islam. These efforts were successful ; as ul- 
z\vh‘ath, utulei the khalifate of c All, a second 
time became governor of Adharbaidjan, he found, 
that most of the population had become Muslim 
p. 32S 

1 he conversion to Islam of some individuals seems 
to have been biought about cluetly by the admiration 
of the lapid successes of the Muslims (instances to 
be found in al-Balndhuri. p. 374, 3S1): a case of 
forced conversion 1, that of al-lluimuzln [q. v.]. 
Converts to Islam, whose original name had a too 
pionounced Zoroa.stnan meaning, had to exchange 
that name for an Arab one : the Khalifa al- 
Ma'nnm. e g appointed a certain Mayazdar (comp. 
1’ahlaw 1 r:uiz r, the /.oroastrian offering of food; 
the long 5 of the Aiabic transliteration causes, 
however, a difficulty for this explanation) governor 
of Tabaristan. Rilvan and Danbawand: this Mivaz- 
dar had to change his name into Muhammad 
(/.W.. p. 339). Also the father of Hasan al-Basri 
[q. v ]. who was one of the piisoners. taken after 
the conquest of Maisan, altered his name. Fairuz. to 
\ asar (.Aft/.. p. 344 )- although this Persian name 
could scarcely offend a Muslim ear: but. after he 
became a mawla , a change of name became 
necessary. 

After the conquest, Zoroastrianism, for the time 
being, continued to exist in many parts of Iran, 
not only in countries which came relatively late 
under Muslim sway (e.g. Tabaristan. cf KH' Kshiii II), 
but also in those regions which early had become 
provinces of the Muslim empire. In almost all the 
Iranian provinces, according to al-Mas‘udi. fire- 
temples were to be found : ..the Mafias”, he says 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard, iv. S 6 ) ,, venerate many 


fire-temples in ‘Irak, Fars, Kirman, Sidjistan, 
Khurasan, Tabaristan, al-Djibal, Adharbaidjan, 
Arran” (he adds also: ‘‘in Hind, Sind and Sin”). 
This general statement of al-Mas‘udI is fully sup- 
ported by the mediaeval geographers, who make 
mention of fire-temples in most of the Iranian 
towns. The toleration, then, from the part of the 
Muslims, must have been greater in mediaeval 
times than in modern ones. That, however, not 
all Zoroastrians felt happy under a non-Zoroastrian 
government, appeals from the fact, that a number 
of Madjus, the ancestors of the Parsi's of to-day, 
emigrated to India. Their landing on the coast 
of Gudjarat is said to have taken place in the 
year 716 of the Christian aera. 

Conversion to Islam may have been, in many 
i cases, “peaceful and to some extent, at least, 
i gradual” (Arnold, loc. cit., p. 181). On the other 
hand, it is evident, that for a Zoroastrian, desirous 
to attain to some prominent position, conversion 
to Islam was indispensable. Among the well- 
known converts from Zoroastrianism may be cited 
Ibn al-Mukaffa- [q.v.], Saman Khudat, the founder 
of the dynasty of the Samanids [q. v.], the poet 
Daklki [q. v.], etc. 

Occasionally, the Muslim magistrates, it seems, 
assisted the Zoroastrian clergy against heretics: 
al-Shahrastanl (A . a l- A I Hal sea : l- i\ 7 i ha l, ed, Cureton, 
p. 187) relates, how Abu Muslim of Naisabur, 
on an accusation from the part of the mubadh of 
the Zoroastrians, caused a sectarian to be killed. 
It seems, however, that this man, who had been 
a Zoroastrian, and now promulgated a new creed 
held tenets calculated to cause disturbance. 

A history of the relations between the Muslim 
state and the Persian Zoroastrians (for neither the 
Indian Zoroastrians, the Parsls, nor the internal 
history of the Zoroastrian community concern us 
here) can only be written, when the mass of 
Persian historical literature of the Middle Ages 
and modern times will be completely accessible. 

I he position of the Zoroastrians has become worse 
in course of time. Their number seems to have 
greatly diminished by the disturbances which en- 
sued after the death of Nadir Shah (1160= 1747) 
when the Afghans destroyed the Zoroastrian quarter 
at Kirman. and by the war between Agha Mu- 
hammad Khan Kadjar and Lutf ‘All Khan (see 
also kirman). In modern times the number of 
Zoroastrians in Persia is estimated by v. Houtum- 
Schindler (1S79) at 8,499 at all; by Browne 
(iS87/iSS 8) at 7,000—8,000 for Kirman, and 
lazd and environs alone [but elsewhere (A year 
among the Persians , p. 370) he gives for Vazd 
and its environs alone 7,000—10,000] and for 
Bahramabad 20—25. The Encycl. Britannia Cion) 
has the number 9,000 for the whole of Persia. 

In 1S54, there were in Yazd and its environs 6 658 
Zoioastnans of vvKom ± 25 were merchants, ’and 
the rest small husbandmen and labourers (Karaka, 
History of the I arsis, i. 55). The same authoi ! 
gives for Kirman (in 1SS4. the date of the book'-) 
no rno.e than 450; for Tihran ± 50 merchants 
and a small number of humbler pos.tion, who were 
employed as gardeners in the palace of the Shah. 
At Sh.ruz, some Zoroastrian families were found 
who exercised the trade of shop-keepers. Further 
more there are Zoroastrians at Kashan and Bushah" 
(v Houtum-bchindlei). The Gebers of Baku are 
Indian Par>is (cf. Baku). 

According to Browne, there are in Persia 5 
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dakhma's (tower-shaped buildings, where the Zo- 
roastrians depose the bodies of the deceased, to be 
devoured by birds of prey): one South of Tihran, two 
at Kirman, and two at Yazd. The number of fire- 
temples is given by v. Houtum-Schindler as 4 for 
Yazd, 18 for its environs, and 1 for Kirman. Karaka 
(i. 60) knew (1884) in Yazd and its environs as many 
as 34 greater or lesser fire-temples. Van Houtum- 
Schindler says, that the social position of the Zoroa- 
strians in those places, where there are only few of 
them (Tihran, Kashan, Shiraz, Bushahr), was a toler- 
ably good one, because they weie respected as being 
honest traders. But at Kirman their condition was 
less favourable, and at Yazd still worse. In the 
first half of the xix th century, the levying of the 
djizya was still a source of misery for all Persian 
Gebers, because they were helplessly exposed to 
the extortions of the government functionaries. 
However, even at the time van Houtum-Schindler 
wrote (1879), the Indian Parsls, in virtue of a 
covenant with the Persian government, paid the 
djizya (valued at -fc 920 tuman) for their co- 
religionists, so that the extortions of the fisc in 
collecting that tax came to an end. In 1882 the 
djizya of the Zoroastrians was abolished (Karaka, 
i. 74). For this, and other improvements, as also the 
foundation of schools, the Persian Zoroastiians 
are indebted to the “Persian Zoroastrian Ame- 
lioration Fund”, a Pars! institution. 

But, especially at Yazd, the situation of the 
Gebers, during the second half of the xixth cen- 
tury, was far from good. Browne relates, that at 
Yazd they were treated with more contempt than j 
the Jews or the Christians; they were not per- 
mitted to ride on horse-back ; fire-temples which 
had decayed, were not to be restored, etc. The 
then governor, c Imad al-Dawla, had, it is true, 
put an end to some of the more serious iniquities, 
e. g. the putting into practice of the quaint maxim, l 
that a Zoroastiian, who had become Muslim, ac- 
quiied by that conversion a right to the property 
of his non-converted kinsmen. Although at Kirman 
the treatment of the Gebers was better than at 
Yazd, Browne had heard of wrongs done to them, 
e. g. forced conversions to Islam of children and 
young girls. 

The Bibliography regarding the Persian Zoro- 
astrians (and also the so-called Gabri, cf. especially 
K. Hadank’s Introduction , to O. Mann, Die Mund- 
arten von Khunsar , p. lxvii. sqq.) has been given 
in the article_KiRMAN. (V. F. Buchner) 

al-MADJUS. The historians of the Maghrib and 
of Muslim Spain give the generic name of Madjus 
“pagans, fire-worshippers” to the Scandinavian 
pirates known in England as Northmen (Nor- 
semen) and also to the Normans of France 
who on several occasions in the middle ages 
attempted landings on the coasts and expeditions! 
against the frontiers of the Muslim west. 

The first invasion of Spain by Northmen was! 
in 230 (S44). In the month of Dhu’l-Hidjdja 229! 
(Aug./Sept. 844), a fleet of 54 large vessels andj 
as many small barks anchored before Lisbon [q. v.]i 
and the forces they carried landed at the mouth 
of the Tagus. The Caliph c Abd al-Rahman II, 1 
warned by the governor of Lisbon, Wahb Allah j 
b. Hazm, gave instructions to the governors of 
his coast-provinces to prevent any surprise attacks. 
The Norman forces seized Cadiz from Lisbon, 
then the province of Sidona (Shadhuna) and 
finally Seville [q. v.] which they took by storrff 


on Oct. 1, 844. It was not till November that they 
were forced to seek the shelter of their vessels by 
the Muslim armies sent against them. Other bands 
at the same time ravaged with fire and sword the 
whole coast from Lisbon to Trafalgar and one of 
them reached a point in Africa where the little 
town A Mia (Arzila [q. v.]) was founded soon 
afterwards, but took to flight on the approach of 
the Beibers of the legion. 

After this invasion, the leader of the Noise 
hordes seems to have sent an ambassador to the 
Caliph c Abd al-Rahman II to propose a peace. 
The Umaiyad sovereign agreed to his request 
and sent to discuss the terms of the treaty a diplomat 
of his entourage, Yahya b. al-IIakam al-Bakri al- 
Djaiyanl, known as al-Ghazal. The latter reached 
Silves, where he entered a ship which aftei various 
adventures took him to the Norse leader. Al-Ghazal 
returned to his master after an absence of 20 
months. The account of his ambassy has been 
preserved for us by I bn Dihya, who got it from 
the vizier Tammam b. c Alkama, a friend of al-Ghazal. 

Fifteen years later, in 244 (858), Spain and the 
Maghiib again suffered a Norse invasion. We 
have accounts of it by Ibn al-Kutiya, al-Bakri 
and Ibn c Idhari. It lasted several years, at least 
till 247 (861). The Noithmen began by seizing 
the town of Nukur in Morocco. They then appeared 
at the mouth of the Guadalquivir but without 
success; they then seized Algeciras where they 
burned the great mosque. They appear to have 
then had an encounter at sea with the fleet of 
the Caliph Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman. 

We have fuller details of the invasions which 
followed. In 355 (966), the Danes, who had come 
to the assistance of the first Duke of Normandy, 
made an expedition against Muslim Spain, on the 
interested advice of Richard I. This lasted three 
years. The invaders, always called Madjus by the 
Arab historians, appeared first at Kasr Abl Danis 
(Alcacer do Sal) and landed in the country round 
Lisbon which they laid w aste. The Caliph al-Hakam 
sent against them a fleet from Seville which met 
theirs in the estuary of the Tagus. At the same 
time a battle was fought on land near Lisbon in 
which the Muslims were defeated. The Danes then 
extended their efforts to Galicia and in 970 seized 
St. Iago da Campostello. In the next year, they 
again attacked Muslim Spain but they w'eie much 
weakened by the losses, they had suffered in the 
north of the Peninsula and they do not seem 
to have dared to land anywhere. 

It is also to the Madjus (the name being accom- 
panied by the more precise one of 

= Alordomani) that the Arabs attribute the 
celebrated taking in the following century of the 
town of Barbastro (Barbu^htar) to the N. W. of 
Saragossa, on the borders of Aragon, dhe historian 
Ibn Haiyan w’rote a detailed account of it, which 
is preserved by Ibn c Idhari. A Norman expedition, 
in which French knights shared, which was evi- 
dently led by Guillaume de Montreuil, succeeded 
in capturing Barbastro in 45b (1064) This suc- 
cess and the barbaric treatment inflicted on the 
population made a deep impression on Muslim 
Spain. In the next year the king of Saragossa, 
Ahmad b. Sulaiman Ibn Hud al-Muktadir, with 
an army reinforced by a contingent of cavalry 
sent by the Seville ruler, al-Mu c tadid Ibn c Abbad, 
recaptured Barbastro, where a weak garrison left 
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by the Normans on their return to France could 
offer only a brief resistance and was almost entirely 
wiped out. 

Bibliography. The various invasions of 
Spain by the Madjus have been subject of a 
learned monograph by the Dutch Orientalist 
R. Dozy, Les Normands en Espagne , in his 
A' ec her ekes sur Phistoire et la lit lei ature de 
P Espagne pendant le Moyen-age , edition 

Paris-Leyden 1S81, vol. ii., p. 250 — 371. At 
the beginning references are given to the earlier 
works by Weilauff, Muoyer, Kruse and Kunik. 
To the Arabic sources mentioned by Dozy may 
be added vol. ni. of the Kitab al- Bayun al- 
mu gh rib of Ibn c ldhaii, ed. E. Levi-Provengal, 

Paris 1927, p. sqq. Cf. also his Histoire des 
Mitsui mans d' Espagne, Leyden 1861, vol. iv., 
p. 125 — 126 and Knstoffer, La prernib e invasion 
des Nonnands dans P Espagne mitsulmane en 
844, Lisbon 1S92. (E. Levi-Proven^al) 

MADMUN is 1. in the legal institution of the 
daman [q. v._ ^surety ", a term which occurs id 
the following connections: madman ’’anhtt “debtor” 
madman /aha or c a/aiki ‘‘creditor”, madman 
(/i/11) “pawn”, lor the parties to the agreement 
and the article in question in a bond, the rules 1 
hold which apply to all other contracts. 

Bibliography. For details cf. the pertinent | 
chapters in the Fikh hooks and Sachau, Mu- 1 
hammed. Kciht, p. 385 sqq ; Khalil, Mukhtasar , I 
transl. Santillana, ii. 249 sqq.: Tornauw, Moslem. 
Kecht , p. 139 sqq . ; van den Berg, I’rincipes 
tin dioit musulman , transl. France de Tersant, 
Algiers 1896, p. lot sq. 

2 In the chapters of the Fikh books which 
deal with the law of obligations, madman is used 
for the thing for which one is liable or responsible, 
i. e. is bound to replace. In this way daman comes 1 
to mean in the wider sense, “liability, obligation 
to restore” in contracts. This liability consists ' 
either in the producing of something identical ! 
( mithl ) 1. e. of a thing of the same quality and 
quantity ( ufat»» :«■;«:»«'), e. g. in edible 
things (mtfklhat) which are measured by quality, 
weight, or number (mazczun wa-makil zva-mef dud) 
or in the \alue of the thing (lima) e g. in non- 1 
edible things (mukazozoamat) which have a special 
indniduality, and are theiefore W« = species. 

Bibliography: The chapters on the con- 
ditions of legal agreements in the Fikh books. 

(O. Spies) 

MADRAS Presidency, the southernmost 
province in British India, occupies the 
whole of the southern portion of the Peninsula 
with an area of 142.260 sq. m.; total population 
(i9 -l) : dZ-j'S.gSs, of whom 2,840.48s (nearly 7 °/ 0 ) 
are Muhammadans. The majority of these are 
Sunnis, 2,681,945 (93.60 per cent); Shi'is: 54.114. 
Tile only Native State with a Muhammadan ruler ' 
is Banganapalle (255 sq. m.); population 36.692, I 
of whom only 1 9°/ 0 are Muhammadans. The lan- j 
guage spoken by the majority of the Muhammadans 
of the province is Malay Siam ( 1. 108,865 ‘ e. 3S7 
per 1. 000, including almost all the Mappilhs [q.v.]); 
Hindustani, 335 per 1.000; Tamil. 209 per 1,000. 

History. Southern India begaD to suffer earlv 
m the xivth century from plundering raid-, carried i 
out by the Muhammadans established m the north 
until the rise of the Hindu kingdom of Yijjjaya- 
nagar in 1336 erected an effectual bariier against 


the southward expansion of Muhammadan power 
for more than two centuries. When in 1564 the 
four Sultans of the Muslim kingdoms of the 
Deccan, — Bidjapur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar and Gol- 
konda, — joined forces against this powerful Hindu 
state, in a single decisive battle (Talikota, January 
1565) they effected the ruin of Vtdjayanagar and 
utterly destroyed the capital, and its tenitories 
were for the most part incorporated in the king- 
doms of Bidjapur and Golkonda. In 1686 and 
1687 Awrangzeb [q.v.] conquered these two king- 
doms and made them part of the Mughal empire. 
After Asaf Djah, the first Nizam of Haidarabad, 
had made himself independent, in 1724, the Nawab 
of the Carnatic [q. v.], also styled the Nawab of 
Arcot (Arkat) from the name of his capital, became 
his chief subordinate in the South of India. When 
in the middle of the xviiffh century the English 
and the French were in conflict with one another 
in Southern India, each espoused the cause of a 
different claimant for the office of Nawab of the 
Carnatic. The support of British troops under the 
command of Robert Clive assured the success of 
Muhammad C A1I (ob. 1795), but papers seized at 
Siringapatam after its capture in 1799 having 
proved that both he and his son and successor, 
though nominally allies of the British, had been 
in secret correspondence with Tipu Sultan [q. v.], 
Lord Wellesley, then Governor-general of India, 
declared them to be public enemies of the British 
Government, and in 1801 concluded a treaty with 
a grandson of Muhammad c AIi, named A c zam al- 
Dawla, according to which he resigned the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic into the hands of the East 
India Company, but retained the titular dignity and 
received a considerable pension. The present repre- 
sentative of the family bears the title of Prince 
of Aicot and has the position of the premier 
native nobleman of Madras. The greater part of 
the existing Presidency of Madras consists of the 
territories annexed by Lord Wellesley. 

Madras City, on the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, in 3 4' N. and So° 15' E., is the capital 
of the presidency of the same name; population 
(1921); 526,911, of whom 113 in every 1,000 are 
Muhammadans. 

h i b l i o g r a p h y : Imperial Gazetteer of 
India (Provincial Series ) Madras (Calcutta 
1 9°S) ; W. H. Hutton, The Marquess Wellesley 
(Oxford 1893); Prosper Cultru, Dupleix (Paris 
1901). 

MADRASA. [See Masdjid.] 

MADRID. The present capital of Spain has 
kept the name it had in the Muslim period: Ma- 
djnt (ethnic al-Madjrltt). Arab geographers describe 
It as a little town grouped round a strong fortress, 
with a khutba mosque, at the foot of the Djabal 
al-Jjarat, the Sierra de Guadarrama, and a de- 
pendency of the province of Toledo. It was 
especially known for its potteries. It had only 
an unimportant history, but gave birth to several 
famous Mu-dim scholars, among whom the most 
important was Abu '1-Kasim Maslama b. Ahmad 
al-Madjriti, who lived in the second half of the 
fourth century and on whom cf. Brockelmann, G. 

u z- L 2 P\ Madrid wa * taken in 476 (1083) 
b> King Alphonso M. According to a Christian 
tradition, Ramiro II had previously held posses- 
ion of it for a short time during his campaign 

ofT ri‘ m ,7 n 327 (939) - U wason thes,de 

of the old cathedral (djdmf) of Madrid that the king 
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of Castille had the church dedicated to the Virgin 
of the Almudena built. 

Bibliography. al-Idrlsi, Sifat al-Andalus , 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 189, transl., p. 
229; Yakut, Mu dj am al-Buldan, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
s. v. ; Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyari, al-Rawd 
al-mftar (MS. in private collection), s. v. ; E. 
Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs au Maghreb, 
Paris 1924, p. 93. (E. Devi Provencal) 

MADURA, an isla nd north of Eastern 
Java, with the sea of Java on the north and the 
strait of Madura on the south; a narrow strait 
separates it from the residency of Surabaya. For 
administrative purposes it forms a separate residency 
along with several small adjoining islands. From 
the geological point of view Madura is a conti- 
nuation of the limestone hills of the residences of 
Rembang and Surabaya in Java; it is doubtful 
whether the statement in the NUgarakrtdgama 
(Ballad XV, verse 2 ; also the earliest mention of 
the island) that Madura only became separated 
from Java at the beginning of the third century 
A. D. is of any historical value. The ground is 
hilly; large parts of the country are not at all 
fertile. Although agriculture is becoming more 
and more important with the completion of irriga- 
tion works, the quantity of rice grown is quite 
insufficient for the wants of the dense and still 
rapidly increasing population; they have fiequently 
to live partly or completely on maize. Every year 
many Madurese leave their land for a certain 
period to seek work in vaiious ways in Eastern 
Java; the comparatively unfertile nature of the 1 
soil has always forced the inhabitants to emigrate 
permanently to the Eastern residencies of Java 
and these are therefore with the exception of a 
few districts inhabited by a population which speaks 
Madurese. Of more importance for the Madurese 
than agriculture is the rearing of domestic animals 
(cattle, horses, goats and sheep). The Madurese 
cattle are probably the best in the whole archi- 
pelago; many draught animals and fat stock are 
annually exported. A very popular sport is bull 
racing; the beasts used for this are bred and 
looked after with the greatest care. The Madurese 
have a certain preference for the trade of a wan- 
dering pedlar; on the coast and on the islands 
the main source of livelihood is fishing and fish- 
breeding. 

The population is closely related to that of 
Java; the customs at birth, marriage and death 
agree in general with those that prevail there. 
There are however striking differences. The Madurese 
is more heavily built, more energetic and enter- 
prising than the Javanese; he is also less sophis- 
ticated. He is said to be faithful, reliable, econo- 
mical and even avaricious. Dress, houses and 
farms of the Madurese look less cared for than 
those of the Javanese; the houses are not as in 
Java close together in settlements but are scattered. 
The Madurese are specially fitted for hard heavy 
work and less for occupations which require skill 
and application. Alcoholic beverages are much 
drunk, but little opium is taken. The language is 
also related to Javanese and much influenced by 
it; the literature consists mainly of translations 
and versions of Javanese works. 

Islam is the generally prevailing religion. The 
Madurese have no tendency to fanaticism but as 
a rule they faithfully perform the principal duties 
of their religion; the great Muslim feasts are 


duly observed. All receive the usual elementary 
religious instruction and many are not content 
with this only. We have no exact or reliable in- 
formation as to the period of their conversion and 
the manner in which it came about; the stories 
given in the native sources do not agree. But as 
Madura has politically always been closely connected 
with Java (in the Hindu period it was subject to 
the kingdoms of Tumapel and Madjapahit; at a 
later date it was under the adipati of Surabaya 
and then under the Sultan of Mataram) and as it 
is quite close to the district through which the 
new' religion entered Java, it may well be assumed 
that between the first dissemination of Muslim 
ideas on Java and on Madura not a great deal 
of time passed. The complete conversion of the 
island to Islam seems to have taken place quickly 
and without difficulty. Hindu rule had never made 
a deep impression. According to native tradition 
Madura belonged to the Muhammadan coalition 
which overthrew the Hindu Javanese kingdom of 
Madjapahit. Until 1623 Madura (which was divided 
into five small states) formed part of the territory 
of the adipati of Surabaya. In this year it was 
acquired by Mataram and a Maduiese prince 
appointed governor. When in 1678 a grandson of 
his, Tiuna Djaya, rebelled against Mataram, endea- 
voured to make Madura independent and even 
aimed at rule over Java, the ruler of Mataram 
sought the intervention of the Dutch East India 
Company. In 1679 Truna Djaya was taken prisoner; 
in 1705 Mataram recognized the suzerainty of the 
Dutch East India Company (which had existed in 
reality since 1683) over the eastern part of Madura 
and in 1743 over the whole island. The Company 
and after them the Dutch government for a con- 
siderable time always avoided intervention in the 
internal affairs of the island; as the lulers of 
Madura had repeatedly performed impoitant services, 
they were treated — often to the injury of their 
subjects — less as servants of the Company than 
as independent allies. From the middle of the 
xixffi century the power of the rulers was gradually 
limited; since 1885 the whole island has been 
directly under Dutch rule. 

Bibliography’. P. Bleeker, Bj dr age tot 
de kennis van het eiland Madura , in Indisck 
Archie /, i., 1849, p. 265; J. Hageman, Bijdrage 
tot de kennis van de reside ntie Madoera , in T:j ri- 
se h rift voor Ned. Indie , xx/i., 1S5S, p. 321; 
xx/ii , 1 ; W. Palmer v. d. Broek, Geschiedenis 
van het vorsienhuis van Madoera , nit het fa- 
vaansch vertaald , in T.B.G.K. IV.* xx., 1873, 
p. 241, 471 ; xxii., 1875, p. 1, 2S0; xxiv., 1877, 
p. I ; A. C. Vreede, Tjariia Brake j , Madoereesche 
Dongeng met Mad. Jav. ivoordenljst c?i aan- 
teekeningen , Leyden 1S7S : do., Handleiding tot 
de beoefening ricr Madoereesche taal. , Leyden 1882— 
1890; N., Toestanden op Madura (> cycling der 
apanages bij de opheffing der inlandsche vorsten- 
besturen ), in Tijdschrift voor A ed. Indie , 1887, 
i. 468; H. Massink, Bi/d/age tot de kennis van 
het vroeger cn tegenwoordig bestuur op het eiland 
Madoera , Arnheim 1888 ; S. C. Keller van Hoorn, 
De Labang Mesem te Tandjoetig Anjar op het 
eiland Madoera ( Bangkalanf in T. B .G. K. IV., 
xxxii., 1889, p. 431; E. B. Kielstra, Het eiland 
Madoera , in De Gids , 1890, iv. 517; J. P. 
Esser, Onder de Madoereezen , Amsterdam; A. 
C. Vreede, Catalogus van de favaansche en 
Madoereesche handschriften der Leidsche Univer - 
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siteits-lnbliotheek , Leyden 1892, p. 41 1; A. G. 
Yorderman, Over eentge weinig b eke fide oudheden 
van de residence Madoera , in T. B. G. K. IV., 
1893, p. 233; A. A. Fokker, Een 
Madoereesch Minnedicht , in De Indisc he Gids , 
1894, 1. 638; H. v. d. Spiegel. Eenige Madoe- 
r cache versjes , raadsels en spreekwoorden , in T. 
B. G. X. ID., xxxvii., 1894, p. 285; J. L. van 
Gennep, De Madoereezen , in De Indische Gids , 
1S95, 1. 260; A. W. Stellwagen, Hoe Oost-Java 
met Madoera bezitting wet d der Compagme , 
ibid., xvii., 1895, p. 1316; II. N. Kiliaan, 
Ala doe 1 cache spraakkunst , Batavia 18975 do., 
Xedei landsch-Madoereesch IVoordenboek , Batavia 
1 898 ; \V. van Gelder, De reside ntie Aladoei a , 
in Tijdschr. van het Kon. Xed. Aardrijkskundig 
Genootschap , series 2, vul. xvi , 1899, p. 567, 
683; G. 1 *. Rouifaer, De voornaamste industrieen 
dei inlandsche bevo Iking van yava en Madoera , 
Hague 1904; II. N. Kiliaan, Madoerccsch- 
Xcaci la/rach IVoordenboek , Leyden 1904-1905; 
II. II. Juynboll, Supplement op den Catalogus 
van de Jaz aansche en Madoereesi he handschriften 
dei LeidsJie Universiteits-bibliotheek , Leyden 
1907, 1. 1 — 104; G. 1 \ Rouifaer, De oudenvetsch- 
Javaanst he Kotdi, nog algemeen op Madoera in 
zzoang, in T.B.G. A' /K, li., 1909, p. 471: 
1 ’. Y v. Stem Callenfels, De afseheiding van 
Madeeta (vo/gens de iVdga ra krtagama), in T. 
B.G.A'. IV, jvii., 1916, p. 533; \V. v. Braam, 
Een en a/tder over den zoutaanmaak der bevol- 
king op Madoei in Koloniale Studien, i., 1916- 
1917, p. 83; B. Schrieke, De u Sinti ing" of 
tt Djiboet " op Bangkalan , in Xotulen v. h. Bata- 
viaansch Genootsi hap van Kunsten en We ten- 
sehappen , lvui., 1920, p. 61; D. v. Ilinloopea 
Labbetton, Oud-javaamehe gegevens omtrent de 
vulkanologie ran J ava , in Djazoa % i., 1921, p. 
185; R. Sosrodaroekoeaoemo, De Madoereesche 
taal en let tt ; kunde, in Ibandt lingen v . h. /*/«* 
Congxs vl \' f de taal-, bind- en z ol ken kunde van 
Java, Wcltevreden 1921. p. 259; Pa' Kamar, 
Gest hicdeni ** zan Aladot / ti, in D/a:oa , \i, 1926, 
p 231; Wirjo A>moro, /et* over de u a tat" der 
Madoei tezin, ibid, p. 251; R. Ahmad Wong- 
sosewojo, Gt bru; l- en b.j bouzo <// tezoatei la ting 
-van een g/auzo :n het Simp inguk \ ibid., p. 
262; \\\ , De vzn'iz anesl op Madoei a. ibid., 
p 266; II. O, A d/apan, ibid., p. 271. F. I. 
Munmk, /A n ko, to mededee. :ng orntient de Ma- 
di ei it ' t be *tte > . n> L nnen, ibid . p. 2 76. 

(\Y. H Rx^seks) 

MADYAN SHU AIB, a town on the east 
d e of the Gulf of A k a b a The name is. 
connected with that of the tribe of Midianites 
known from the Old Testament (lvx ; M xoixu, 
Mjijuv ; in Jo>ephus yixhy^irxi, y M xoiyA %u}fx) 
but u can hardly be u>ed without further om- 
"ideiation to identify the original home of thi ^ 
tribe, as the town might be a later Midiunite 
•>-. ttlement and be^ide> it i> difficult to l‘\ the 
real home of «*uch wandering tribes In the Old 
Testament a town of Midian i> not mentioned 
(mu even in I Kings. \i. iS wheie *Ma c on" should 
probably be read; On the other hand Jo-ephus 
\A>i \ I'c.ogy. 11 II. i] kn<»\v> Ma tiane as a town 
on the Fr\thiaean Sea d<>e> Lu^ebius { Onomast.. 
ed. I agar d,e. p. 270); in Ptokmy v \i 7. .) it IS 
mentioned a> a town on the coa>t and called 
M' ‘‘liana or Modouna while in another pi<^a<re 
he gi\e 3 it as an inland town under the name 


Madiama, a difference which is explained by the 
actual position of the town. In Muhammad’s time 
there is only one reference (in Ibn Ishak) to the 
town of Madyan, when the Prophet sent an ex- 
pedition under Zaid b. Haritha thither. There are 
occasional references in the poet Kuthaiyir (in 
Yakut, d. 723), who speaks of the monks there 
and in the record of Muhammad b. al-Hanaflya’s 
journey to Aila. In the geographers we find 
Madyan only as a town near the coast, six days’ 
journey from Tabuk; it was the second station 
on the pilgrims’ load from Aila to Madina and 
was a dependency of Madina. In the sixth century 
Ya c kubX speaks of its position in a district rich 


L 0 viaitu.uuiacs, gdiucus „„„ 

groves and of its mixed population. Istakhrl says 
it is larger than Tabuk and describes from bis 
own observations the spring theie, from which 
Moses watered the flocks of Shu'atb (see below), 
it was now coveted by a house which had been 
built over it. The town then began to decline 
gradually. In the xiith century Idris! says it is an 
unimportant little trading centre with scanty re- 
sources; in the xivth century Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 says it 
was in ruins. Only in recent times has it been 
visited e. g. by Ruppell, Burton and Musil. The 
extensive ruins, which the Arabs call Magha'ir 
Shu'atb after the cave-tombs, lie about 16 miles 
east of the port of Makna in 28° 28' N. Lat. 
in the southern part of the valley of al-Bad c 
which is rich in streams and palms and other trees. 
According to Burton the whole district between 
29 0 28' and 27° 40' is called Ard Madyan. 

In the Kur'an following the Old Testament 
there are repeated references to Madyan as a 
people: for example in the stories of Moses’ stay 
with them (xx. 42; xxviii. 21 sqq.^ 45), where 
his father-in-law (Jethro in the O. T.) is still 
anon> mous, or in one of the stereotyped legends 
of prophets in which the Madyan are punished 
because they would not believe their prophet 
Shu aib (yti. S3— 91 ; xi. 85 — 98; xxix. 35 sq.). 
I hi-. Sh if a ill was later identified with the father- 
in-law of Moses, for which there is no authority 
in the Old Testament. But perhaps the real truth 
is that Shu aib had originally nothing to do 
with Madyan. In the older Suras (xv. 78; xxvi. 
176 sq. ; xxxyiti. 12; i. 13) it is not the Midianites 
but the A{hat al-Atka (the people of the thicket) 
who are his enemies and it is therefore very pos- 
sible that Muhammad only later combined an 
indigenous story of the people of the thicket and 
theii Shu'aib with the Midianites of the Old 
T<Mameot. 

Bibliography. Levy, A>. E. J ., liv. 45 sqq. 
(on Jo.ephu,); Ibn llisham, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 
994 : Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ed. Tornberg, iv. 
208: al-Bakri, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 516 sq .; B. 
G.A.. i 12. 20: iit. 155 — 178 sq.-, vi. 129’ 
190, 248: vu. 341; \ akat, Mudjam , ed. Wii- 
stenteid, m. 557; ,v. 451 S q. ; Abu 'l-Fida 3 , 
JaKwtm, ed. Keinaud and de Slane, p. 86- 
Id rjsi transl. Jaubert, i. 142, 328, 333; Rup- 
pell. Base m An hen. 1S29. p. 219 sq ., 387; 
do, Aetse nach Alnssinien , i., 183S, n. 140- 
Burton. The Gold Mines of Midian, 1878; do.’ 
Tne Land of Mid, an revisited, 1879 (esp. ii’ 

srYY'Vr ‘u R 'r G ’ S " ' S ~ 9 ’ P ' 1 sqq ' ( es P- 
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1 1 : Nohleke, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, col 
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MAGHNATlS. MAGHNATlS, MAGHNITIS, 

Lodestone and Compass. 

1. The Lodestone and Magnetism 

The lodestone is a widely disseminated mineral, 
and is therefore frequently mentioned by geo- 
graphers and cosmographers, for example in the 
pseudepigraphical Petrology of Aristotle, by al- 
Dimishki, al-Kazwinl, al-Tafashi, Ibn al-Fakih, 
al-Kalkashandi, etc. Of Amid and Hashadji, it is 
said that the lodestone is found there as a hard 
rock. According to Ibn Sina, the Indian is the 
best and al-Kazwinl makes it come from India. 
Like the Greeks and Romans, the Arabs also 
discussed the properties of the lodestone and its 
effects on iron. They found that the lodestone 
can hold an iron needle (a ring), this a second, 
a thiid and so on, so that a chain is formed. 

The power of attraction of the lodestone was 
defined. Most writers say that a lodestone can lift 
double its weight in iron, and one from Hashadji 
three times. Djabir b. Haiyan al-Sufl possessed a 
particularly strong one. Djabir b. Haiyan ascertained 
that it could work through bronze. Other in- 
formation is given by Shams al-Din al-Dimishkl, 
p. 73, or 85 of the work mentioned below (cf. 
also E. Wiedemann, Beitrage , ii. 3: Uber Alagne- 
t is mus, S.B.P.A/.S. Erlangen , xxxvi., 1904, p 
322). 

Knives and swords rubbed on lodestone, ac- ] 
cording to Ibn al-Faklh and al-Kalkashandi . 
became themselves magnetic. They consist also, , 
like needles, of iron which contains carbon, i. e. 
steel. They are stronger than the lodestone and | 
do not lose their power of attraction as the ! 
former does. 

It was noticed that in needles which floated i 
on water the end rubbed pointed sometimes to 
the north and sometimes to the south, apparently 
according as it was rubbed with one or the other 
pole of the magnet ; there appears to be no 
suspicion that the end not rubbed had also changed. 
Utarid al-Hassab's statement that there are three 
kinds of lodestone is probably connected with the 
effects on the magnetised needle : one he says 
attracts, the second repels, and in the third one 
side attracts and the other repels. 

The Arabs devoted much attention to the 


traction between them arose at the beginning 
of their existence. The Arabs are very fond in 
poetry and prose of comparing the effect of the 
magnet on iron to that of the lover on the beloved. 

That there are many fables associated with this 
[ power of attraction is to be expected. Idols etc. 

! of iron are said to be kept suspended in the air 
I by lodestones (cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitr . xii.: L’ber 
Lampen und Ukrett , 5 . B. P . A/. S. Erlgn ., x., 
1907, N°. viii., p. 207). Nails were drawn out of 
ships and they were thus caused to sink, as 
was the case with Sindbad's. According to al- 
Kazwinl (^Ad/ciib a/A/akh lukat , i. 17 2 ) there are 
submarine mountains at Kulzum which have this 
effect. Therefore, he says, the beams of ships in 
the Red Sea were bound together with ropes. 
The lodestone is said to be especially effective if 
it is kept for a time in goat's blood, which is of 
course false. The lodestone is occasionally used 
in medicine (cf. Ibn Sina and Ibn al-Baitar, s.v.). 
In alchemy its name means “lion” and w he with 
the brilliant eye”. 

Besides the lodestone, which attracts iron, quite 
a number of other stones aie given, which have 
the same quality with respect to other bodies, 
for example, gold is the magnet of quicksilver, 
etc. Numerous statements about such attracting 
bodies, which include a number of plants, are 
given in the " Ad/a'ib of Shams al-Dm Dimishki 
(cf. the Bibliography') in the Arabic text p. 73 — 77, 
in the translation p. 85 — S9. Al-Kazwim also gives 
a number of such magnets under the word La kit 
(“picking, collecting'’) among the minerals. 

II. The Compass 

The Arabs of the East became acquainted with 
the compass through Chinese sailors, without how- 
j ever at first giving it a special name: there was 
considerable traffic between the Persian etc. ports 
! and Southern China. Thence it came to Syiia and 
1 then to the Mediterranean ports of Europe. The 
| compass had very probably however already reached 
j the noith of Europe by the trade-route of the 
I Russian rivers as early as the eighth or ninth 
j centuries. This explains why the compass was 
j known earlier in the north than in the south of 
j Europe and perhaps explains also why the Norsemen 
| were able to undertake long voyages by sea (cf. 


theory of these phenomena — with how little R. Hennig, Perhandl. dcr Gesellseh. deutschcr A atur- 
satisfactory results is evident from the remark of forscher etc., 84 th Versammlung 1912,11/11., p. 95 )* 
Ibn Butlan : — “It is very annoying for us to feel In deciding the dnection by means of a magnetic 
that we do not know this with certainty (the needle, the Muslims used the end which pointed 

cause of the attraction of iron), although we per- to the south; as Mecca lay to the south of most 

ceive it with the senses”. Djabir b. Haiyan explains places in Syria etc. the Kibla [q.v.] corresponded 
the power as a spiritual one, classing it with almost exactly to the south. 

scents. Al-TughcPi includes the lodestone among The oldest passage in which the word karamit 

the stones which contain spirits (see E. Wiedemann, peihaps corresponding to “magnet” (calamita') occurs 
Beitrage , xxiv. : Znr Alchemic bei den Atabern , is given by Dozy for the year 239 (S54) in 
S.B.P.A/.S. Erlg., xliii., 1911, p. 82). Al-Razi Supplement , ii., 337 who found it in al-Bayan 
seems to have dealt with its attraction through al-A/u ghrib ( Histoire de PAjnqite et Je l Espagne) 
vacant space in a work which has not survived, edited by him. Serious objections have however 
entitled Kitab ^Illa Diadhb Hadjar al-Afa ghnatis been raised to interpreting the word as compass 
li ' l- Had id wa-fihi Kalam kathir ft ' l- K h aled i.e. in this* passage (AL S. O.S. , Berlin, x. 1 2, 1900, 

“Book on the reason why the Ala gh natis attiacts p. 26S) From the fact that in narratives of travels 
iron : in it there is much discussion of empty of the ninth century A. D. and that in al-Mas c udi 
space” (see Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, i. 320). Ibn Sin 5 (923) the directions are given in the same way 
develops views which are very obscure in his as on compasses, G. Ferrand concludes that the 
Kitab al-Shif'a ( A/akala 2); Ibn Hazm is moie compass was already in use then. The next oldest 
lucid in his Kitab Tazvk al-Hamama ji ’ l-Ulja absolutely certain reference is in the Q 'jam / al- 
zva V- Ullaf Al-Kazwinl traces the attraction to a j Hikayat of c Awfi ; it is in his Lubab al-Albab 
similarity of natures, through which love and at- i (ed. Browne and Mlrza Muhammad Kazwinl). A 
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captain during a storm in the Red Sea or Persian 
Gulf finds his true couise by means of a fish, of 
which \\e are expressly told that it had been 
rubbed with a maghnatls. A similar statement 
legaiding the use of a magnetic fish at sea is 
made by al-MakrizI in his Kitab al-Khitat (Bulak 
1270, 1 . 240; Cairo 1324, i. 357; Z.'f. Phys., 
xiv., 1924, p. 166). 

A veiy full description of the compass and its 
use in the Mediterranean was given in 640 
(142/43) by a certain Bailak al-Kabadjaki in the 
Kitab Kan:: al-TuJjijjar fl Mcfrifat al-Ahdjar. 
A needle which was rubbed with a “female” 
lodestone is placed diagonally through a rush or 
piece of straw etc. Sometimes a cross made of 
two straws is used. The arrangement is floated 
on water set to rotate by a lodestone held in the 
hand and moved in a circular direction; the latter 
is then quickly withdrawn. The needle places 
itself pointing to the south, which is the same as 
the kibla. The turning is probably regarded as 
magical, but it has a physical significance. By the 
turning the often veiy tenacious skin of the water 
is broken and the apparatus beaiing the magnet 
is enabled to move freely. The turning is however 
not always done, but the needle with its support 
is simply placed on the water. 

Al-Zarkhuri describes several fotms of compass 
in a work on mechanical toys, for example a 
small beautifully painted fish, in which a magnetic 
needle is placed. In place of the fish, which might 
hint the feelings of pious worshippers, a wooden 
disk with a mi hi lib drawn upon it is also used. 
Finally an apparatus just like our compass is 
described. Two magnetic needles are placed sy- 
metncally in the centre under a circular piece of 
paper. Under the centre of the paper a funnel is 
placed which tuins on a point; the whole is en- 
closed in a cylindrical receptacle with a glass top j 
and is called kttkk al-kibla “vessel, box for the | 
kilba', or bait al-ibra , “house of the needle”; 
according to Niebuhr the same name is still given 
to the compass. At the present day similar 
compasses are Used along with a simple sundial. 
Another very full description is given by a certain 
Muhammad b. Abi ' 1 -Khair al-Hasani in his al~ 
A uPiun al-mnnkat (cf E. Wiedemann in the Z. 
fin Pily.nk. xtii., 1923, p. 113: there is a manuscript 
in ll.ttrut in addition to those mentioned here. 
Whether the Cambridge one was written in 1103 
or 1 5 SS cannot be ascertained with certainty) 

1 he needle is fastened to a copper plate hollowed 
out or raised in the centie and placed on a copper 
stand. One end of the needle, no doubt the south 
end, has something put on it to mark it. 

An important passage in an anonymous work 
“pieparation of the bowl (tjsa) to ascertain the 
kibla and points of the compass” is in a Berlin 
manusciipt (Ahhvardt, N°. 5811). Here the point 
of the needle points south, the eye to the north, 
(The rubbing [liakk] of the needle explains the 
peculiar modem name itikk for the compass). 

It would take us too far to deal here with the 
box compass proper which is called in Turkish 
e g. fusin', 1 fiom the Italian. We will only note 
that on the rhomb-card the south is called al-kibla 
and also al-Jjamib (cf thereon for example K. 
Fo\, p :t esc bci den Osmancn und Gricchen 

Kenutzung der Bahriya da Admirals Pir-i- 
Pas z,m Jahr /J20, M. S. 0 S.. Berlin xi 1 2 Iqo8, 
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In the Bat, age ii. the earlier literature is 
collected. This is also done in other works e.g. 
by Clement Mullet on the Compass. Of special 
importance are the works of A. Schiick ( Der 
A ompass etc., Hambourg 1911, 1915 sqq.\ 

which also deal with the Bussole in China. 

_ (E. Wiedemann) 

MAGHRAWA, a large confederation of 
Berber tribes, belonging to the Zanata group 
and related to the confederations of the Banu 
Ifran [q. v.] and Banu IinlySn. These tribes, who 
led a nomadic life, in the middle ages roved over 
the country between the valley of the Chelif as 
far as flemcen and the mountains inhabited by 
the Madyuna. They were easily converted to Islam 
and their chief Sulat b. Wazmar is to have gone 
to Madina to the Caliph Tthmdn and been con- 
firmed by him in his rule over the Maehrawa. 

1 his is why this confederation came to consider 
themselves clients of the Umaiyads of Spain and 
supported, sometimes by force of arms, the cause 
of this dynasty in the Maghrib. This chief Sulat 
was succeeded by his son Hafs and he by his 
son Khazar, with whom the Arab amirs of a]-Kaira- 
wan had to deal at the time of the rebellion of 
Maisara in 122 (739). On his death his son Mu- 
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hammad after the early successes of Idris I in 
the Maghrib, brought him the submission of the 
Maghrawa and returned Tlemcen to him, which 
he had just taken from the Banu Ifran; the 
Maghrawa thus became one of the principal sup- 
ports of the Idrisid dynasty at its beginning. 

The grandson of this Muhammad b. Khazar, a 
contemporary of Idris I, also called Muhammad, 
resisted the Fatimids [q. v.]. When the general 
of the Mahdl c Ubaid Allah, Masala b. Habbus, 
had seized the Idrisid possessions in the Central 
Maghrib and placed over them the chief of the 
Miknasa Musa b. Abi T- c Afiya, the chief of 
the Maghrawa rebelled and bi ought under his 
flag a large number of Berber tribes. In 309 
(921 — 922) he routed the army sent against him 
under Masala, whom he slew with his own hand. 
But the next year, the Maghrawa, faced with a new 
Fatimid offensive, had to take refuge in the region 
of Sidjilmasa. But some time afterwards, the Umaiyad 
Caliph of Cordova c Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 
wishing to annex the Maghrib to his dominions, sum- 
moned the Maghrawa to his assistance and with 
the help of Muhammad b. Khazar was able to 
bring under his sway all the central Maghrib ex- 
cept the region of Tahert. The son of the Maghrawid 
amir al-Khair b. Muhammad was installed as 
governor in Oran. The BanQ Ifran and Musa b. ! 
c Abi T- c Afiya also joined the Umaiyads (first half 1 
of the tenth century). But all these submissions 
to the wishes of the Umaiyads were only dictated 
by self-interest and when Muhammad b. Khazar 
died at al-Kairawan in 350 (961) he had become 
the vassal of the Fatimid sovereign al-Mu c izz. 

The successor of c Abd al-Rahman III in the 
caliphate of Cordova, al-Hakam al-Mustansir, like 
his father sommoned the Maghrawa to their old 
allegiance; their chief Muh am mad b. al-Khair 
b. Khazar thereupon threw off Fatimid suzerainty. 
Knowing the enemies that this defection was 
going to cause him, al-Mu c izz invited Ziri b. 
Manad, chief of the Sanhadja to attack the chief 
of the Maghrawa. A battle was fought in 360 
(970 — 971) between the Maghrawa and the Sanhadja 
commanded by Bologgin b. Ziri: the Maghrawa 
were completely routed, but a little later they 
were able to take their revenge, owing to the 
assistance of Dja c far b. c Ali b. Hamdfln, lord of 
al-MsIla and al-Zab. Next year Bologgin b. Ziri 
in the name of the Fatimids led a great expedition 
against the Zanata and subjected them completely 
in the Central Maghrib. The Maghrawa had once 
again to take refuge in Sidjilmasa and, after the 
return of Bologgin to Ifrikiya, they definitely 
abandoned central Maghrib and settled in Morocco. 
It is from this time that two of their families 
were able to found two short lived kingdoms, 
that of the Banu Ziri b. c Atiya at Fas and that 
of the Banu Khazrun at Sidjilmasa and at Tripoli 

The Maghrawa of Fas. After the defeat 
suffered by the Maghrawa in the central Maghrib, 
the descendant of Khazar, Muhammad b. al-Khair, 
crossed the sea to seek the help of the famous 
c Amirid Hadjib al-Mansur b. Abi c Amir [q. v.]. 
The latter sympathised with him in his troubles 
and sent an expedition to the Maghrib under 
Dja c far b. c Ali b. HamdUn. The Spanish army 
with contingents from the Banu Ifran and the 
Maghrawa took up a position near Ceuta and in 
view of its strength Bologgin b. Ziri refrained 
from attacking it and set out to subdue all Morocco. 


In 373 (983 — 984) the Ma gh rawa. after the de- 
parture of the Spanish governor Ibn c Askaladja, 
were chosen by al-Mansur to rule Morocco in his 
stead. In 377 (987 — 988) the hadjib appointed as 
his vassal to rule the western Maghrib, the amir 
of the Maghrawa, Ziri b. c Atiya b. c Abd Allah 
b. Khazar. The latter made Fas his, residence and 
settled his tribe around the town. By orders of 
al-Mansur he waged war on the Sanhadja and 
notably increased his dominions towards the east. 
In 382 (992) he made a journey to Cordova on 
the invitation of the hadjib. In spite of the as- 
sertions — frequently contradictory — of the hi- 
storians, it seems that the reign of Ziri b. c AtIya 
was rather troubled and that changes of fortune 
placed on the throne of Fas sometimes the Ma- 
ghrawid prince and sometimes his Ifranid rival 
Yaddu b. Ya c la. On his return to Fas, Ziri found 
his place occupied by Ibn Ya c la and it was only 
after a murderous struggle that he succeeded in 
regaining his throne. But, finding Fas not suffi- 
ciently central in position, he decided, like his 
Spanish suzerain, to build a capital for himself 
and the principal chiefs of his confedeiation. In 
384 (994) he laid the foundations of the town of 
Wadjda (Oujda) and came with his court to live 
there. At the same time he tried to throw off 
the suzerainty of Cordova and relations were finally 
broken off between him and al-Mansur. Ibn Abi 
c Amir sent against him an expedition under the 
freedman Wadih: a battle was fought on the banks 
of the Wadi Rdat and the Spanish army defeated. 
The hadjib then sent another force under the 
command of his own son c Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. 
On this campaign Ziri was twice routed in 387 
(997). He sought to take refuge in Fas, but the 
inhabitants prevented him entering it and c Abd 
al-Malik soon afterwards entered the capital. Ziri 
had to go to the Sahara; later he tried to create 
a principality for himself in the land of the San- 
hadja. He laid siege to their capital Ashir [q. v.] 
but before he could take the town, he died of 
the consequences of an old wound in 391 (1000- 
1001). 

On the death of Ziri b. c Atiya, the Maghrawa 
proclaimed his son al-Mu c izz; he began his 
reign by endeavouring to regain the favour of al- 
Mansur b. Abi c Amir. The latter recognised him, 
and his successor c Abd al-Rahman al-Muzaffar 
appointed him governor of Fas and western Maghrib 
in 393 (1002 — 1003). He received from Cordova 
letters of investiture for all Morocco, except the 
land of Sidjilmasa, which was kept for the Banu 
Khazrun. Morocco seems to have had peace and 
a certain degree of prosperity in the reign of 
al-Mu c izz, who died in 417 (1026) or 422 (1031). 

His successor was his cousin on the father’s 
side Ha mama b. al-Mu c izz b. c Atiya. He took 
advantage of the anarchy then prevailing in Spain 
to strengthen his position. He surrounded himself 
with literary men and legal authorities. But in 
424 (1032 — 1033) the pretender of a rival dynasty 
Abu ’ 1 -Kamal Tamlm b. Ziri al-Ifranl marched 
from Sale on Fas. Hamama took the field against 
him with the Maghrawa but they were defeated. 
Tamlm entered Fas the same year and persecuted 
the Jewish population. As to Hamama, he reached 
Wadjda (Oujda) and Tenes and gathered there con- 
siderable forces, with which he marched on F 5 s in 
429 (1037 — 1038). Tamlm had to withdraw from 
Fas and returned to his own capital, Sheila [q.v.], 
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Hamama then continued to reign till his death, 
which probably took place in 431 (1039 — 1040). 

After him the power passed to his son Dun as. 
Ouicldy suppressing a rebellion by one of his 
cousins, he devoted his reign to the embellishment 
of 1 as which was then beginning to become a 
great city, with a large population and a busy 
tiade This prince died in 452 (1060). 

The successor of Dunas b. Hamama in Fas was 
his sun al-Futuh, but on his accession his right 
to the throne was disputed by his brother c Adj* s a. 
He made himself master of part of the capital, 
the “bank” Quizoa) of al-Karawiyln, while al-Futuh 
establi>hed himself on the opposite bank, that of 
al-Andalus. The two brothers fought in the town 
itself and the inhabitants were divided into two 
camps. Morocco was engulfed in anarchy and it 
was only after thiee years of hghting that al-Futuh 
was able to reign undisputed in al-Fas, after 
c Adjisa had been killed. A gate of this city pierced 
in the south-west wall still beats his name; another 
in the north w'all bears the name of his brother 
in a slightly corrupted form {Had Glsa). 

Al-Futuh was driven from lus capital in 454 
(1062) by the Hammadid so\eieign Bologgin b. 
Muhammad. This was the time when the Almora- 
vuls weie beginning to invade Morocco. After 
the depaiture of al-Futuh, the Maghraw a appointed 
one of his relatives to succeed him, Mu c ansur 
(or Mu annular b. Hammad b. al-Mu c izz b. c A:iva, 
who wa> proclaimed in 4 s 5 (1003) and took up 
the struggle against the Saharan invaders. lie 
succeeded in defeating one of the lieutenants of ; 
Yusuf b Tadifin and retaking Fas, which he had j 
lost. The Almoravids having laid siege to the ’ 
city, the amir of the Maghrawa attempted a sortie 
in the course of which he met his death (460 — 
1007 — io(>8). I he people of Fas then proclaimed 
his >on Tanum. But the capital was taken by 
Yu>uf 1). Tashfin two yeais later and the young 
ruler put to death along with a large number of 
M agora wa and Banii Ifran. This was the end of 
the dynasty of the Maghraw a of I- as. '1 his city, 
which had cnioved a certain amount of prospenty 
under the early membeis of the dynasty and had 
been extended by them, later suffeied a gieat 
deal, accouiing to western histouaiis, from their 
tyranny and exactions 

Acconlmg to Ibn KhaMtin. in the period of the 
decline of Maghraw a power in las, there was at 
Aghmat, at one of the entrance* to the Great 
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Atlas on the plain of Marrakush, a little dynasty 
of amirs belonging to the same confederation. The 
last of these chiefs who flourished about 450 — 460 
(1058 — 1067) was called Laggut b. Yusuf b. c Ali. 
He was defeated and slain by the Almoravids 
when they made their successful thrust to the 
north of Morocco. 

The Maghraw a of Sidjilmasa (Banu 
Khazrun). • — At the instigation of the hadjib of 
Cordova, al-Mansur Ibn Abi c Amir, a Maghrawa 
chief m 366 (976/7), had taken Sidjilmasa [q. v.] 
which for over two centuries had been governed 
by amris of the Miknas branch of the Banu 
Midrar. This chief who was called Khazrun b. 
Fulfill b. Khazar, proclaimed the suzerainty of the 
L’maiyads of Spain in Sidjilmasa and sent to Cor- 
dova the head of the last Midrarid ruler al-Mu c tazz 
bi ’llah. Khazrun received from al-Mansur the gover- 
norship of the town and kept it till his death. He 
was succeeded by his son \V a n u d I n. The latter 
had to defend himself against the invasion of the 
Sanhadja in western Maghrib and in the end was 
confirmed in his governorship by the Umaiyads 
in 390 (999) after a period of disgrace. On the 
fall of the Spanish caliphate he proclaimed himself 
independent, seized the region of Dra (Dar c a) and 
in 407 (1016 — 1017) took Sufiuy (Sefrou [q. v.]) 
and the valley of the Wadi Malwlya (Molouia). His 
son and successor Mas'ud was defeated, deprived 
of his lands and slain by the Almoravids in 445 
( 1 °5 3 — 1054). Ten years later, the last of the 
Banu Khazrun, who still held out in Sufruy, were 
in their tuin scattered. 

On the Maghrawid dynasty of Tripoli in Bar- 
baiy cf. TRIPOLI. 

Bibliography. The principal source is Ibn 
Khaldun, Kitab al-Ibar , Histoire des Berberes , 
ed. de Slane, ii. 33 sqq. : transl. do., iii. 227 sqq. 
Cf. also Ibn Abi Zar c , Rated al-Kirtas , ed. 
Tornberg, p. 63 sqq. : Ibn c Idhai 1, al-Bayan al-mu- 
ghnb.t d i)ozy, 1. 262 sqq., transl. Fagnan, i. 371 
sqq . : Ibn al- Athir, Kamil = An/iales du Maghreb 
it as I T.spagne, transl. Fagnan, Algiers 1898, 
index; al-Nuwairi, Xihayat al-Arab , Histoire 
d Afuquc, ed. and transl. M. Caspar Remiro, 
vol 11., Gianada 1 9 1 7, index; al-Nasiri, Kitdb 
al-Istilia (part transl. in A M., vol. xxxi., Paris 
1925, p. Si St/ql); Fournel, I.es Berbers, passim-, 
(> Margais. Lcs Arabes cn Berberie, Paris 1914, 
index, S. V. Marrawa. — The Maghrawa are not 
given in Stanley Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties. (E. Leyi-Provenc;al) 

MAGHRIB, the name given by Arab writers 
to that part of Africa which modern writers on 
geography call Barbary or Africa Mi nor and 
«hich includes Tripolitania, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco. The woid “Maghrib" means the West, 
the setting s un, in opposition to “Mashrik”, the 
Fast, the rising sun (Levant), but as Ibn Khaldun 
remarks, the general denomination was applied to 
a particular region. The extent of this area, moreover, 
varies according to different authors. Some Oriental 
writers include in the Maghrib not only Northern 
Africa but also Spain ; the majority, however 
reserve the name Maghrib for the first of these’ 
countries. But they are not in agreement upon 
the boundaries to be assigned to it on the East. 
On the other hand they are in agreement about 
the Noithern, Western and Southern boundaries. 
To the North, Maghrib is bordered by the “Roman 
bea (Mediterranean). To the West it extends as 
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far as the “Surrounding Sea”, also called the 
“Green Sea”, the “Sea of Darkness”, and by 
foreigners called, according to Ibn Khaldun, Okeanos 
or Atlant (Atlantic Ocean), which stretches from 
Tangier to the desert of Lemtuna (Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 ) 
or only, according to Ibn Khaldun, as far as Asafi 
(Saffi) and Deren (Great Atlas). To the South 
it stretches as far as the barrier of moving sands, 
separating the country of the Berbers from the 
land of the Negroes, that is to say the Erg [cf. 
c areg] and as far as the rocky region called 
* hammada ” (Ibn Khaldun). Some districts situated 
outside this limit, such as Buda, Tamentit, Gurara, 
Ghadames, Fezzan, Waddan, are sometimes con- 
sidered as belonging to Maghrib although they 
are in reality countries of the Sahara. As regards 
the Eastern boundary, certain authors made it 
extend as far as the sea of Kulzum (the Red 
Sea) and thus include in the Maghrib, Egypt and 
the country of Barka [see the article barka]. 
Others, whose opinion is adopted by Abu ’l-Fida 3 , 
make it coincide with the actual fiontier of Egypt, 
from the oases as far as the “Akabat” which is 
on the sea between Barka and Alexandria 
(Akabat el-Kebira). Ibn Khaldun does not accept 
this delimitation, because, he says, the inhabitants 
of the Maghrib do not consider Egypt and Barka 
as forming part of their country. The latter com- 
mences only at the province of Tripoli and encloses 
the districts of which the country of the Berbers 
was composed in former times. Ibn Sa c id and the 
later Maghrib! writers such as al-Zyani and Abu 
Ra’s limit themselves to reproducing with a few 
variations in detail, the boundaries of Ibn Khaldun. 
As to Yakut he confines the Maghrib to the country 
stretching from Miliana to Sus (ed. Wustenfeld, 
iv. 5 * 3 )- 

Confined within the sixth “clime” the Maghrib 
is divided into several regions. Ibn Hawkal ( Des- 
cription . . . transl. deSlane, J.A ., 1841) distinguishes 
two of them : the Eastern Maghrib from the frontier 
of Egypt as far as Zuwila in Tripolitania and the 
Western Maghrib from this point to Sus al-Ak^a; 
but the division commonly accepted is that into 
three regions, Ifrikiya, Central Maghrib and Farther 
Maghrib (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Ibn Khaldun etc.). Ibn 
Sa c ld adopts a slightly different division, Ifrikiya, 
outer Maghrib, and further Sus. Ifrikiya stretches 
from Kasr Ahmed near Misrata (Ibn Sahd) to 
Bougie, Central Maghrib from Bougie to Muluya 
(Ibn Khaldun), Farther Maghrib from Muluya to 
Asafi and to Deren, to which must be added al- 
Sas which forms as might be said, according to 
Ibn Khaldun, an island or country detached from 
all others and surrounded by seas and mountains. 

Bibliography ; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des 
Berberes , transl. de Slane, i. 186 sqq. ; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , 
Takvjim al-Buldan , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 

p. HT ; transl. Reinaud, ii. 168 sqq,\ Ibn Sa c id, 

Abu Hamid al-Andalusi, Ahmad b. c AIi Mahalll 
(Ibn Zenbel) in Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs 
au Maghreb , Algiers 1924, passim; al-Ziyanl, 
Rihla . . transl. Coufourier ^Archives Marocaines^ 
ii. 436 sqq.\ Muhammad Abu Ra 3 s b. Ahmad b. 
c Abd al-Kadir al-Nasrl, Voyages extraordinaires 
et nouvelUs agreables , transl. Arnaud, Algiers 
1889, p. 11 and 156^. (G. Yver) 

al-MA GH RIBI, the name of several 
viziers. 

1. c Ali b. al-Husain, Abu ’l-Hasan. Like his 


father, c All was one of the intimate friends of 
the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla of Halab. He had 
also great influence with his son Sa c d al-Dawla, 
but when a cloud came over their friendship, c Alt 
left Halab and went to al-Rakka to Bakdjur, who 
had been one of Saif al-Dawla’s Mamluks and 
persuaded him to enter into negotiations with the 
Fatimid caliph al- c Aziz bi 'Uah [q. v.] with whom 
c AlI had had relations for a long time. When 
Bakdjur had been given the governorship of 
Damascus by al- c Aziz, at the suggestion of c Ali 
whom he had made his vizier, he set out against 
Halab but was defeated in Safar 381 (April 991) 
whereupon C A 1 I fled to al-Rakka. When Sa c d al- 
Dawla took this town, c Ali fled to Ku fa, from 
whence he wrote to al- c Aziz and asked permission 
to come to Egypt. In Djumadu I of the same 
year (July— Aug 991) he reached Egypt and by 
his advice the caliph sent an army in 383 (993- 
994) under Mangutegin, then governoi of Damascus, 
against Halab where Abu ’l-FadaTl, son of Sa c d 
al-Dawla, had now succeeded his father c Alt, who 
took part in the campaign as Mangutegin’s secre- 
tary, was bribed by LuliF, the leader of the 
Hamdanids and persuaded Mangutegin to retire, 
pretending that he lacked supplies. When the 
Caliph heard of this, he ordeied Mangutegin to 
resume the siege without delay and dismissed 
c Ali at once, who therefore returned to Egypt. 
c Ali made himself very popular with the caliph 
al- Hakim, who succeeded his father at-" Aziz in 
386 (996) as did his son al-llusam also. 
After a few years, however, he was sacrificed to 
the suspicions of al-Hakim and on the 3rd Qhu 
T-Ka c da 400 (June 18, ioio) L Ali was executed 
along with his brother Muhammad and two sons. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 61 — 63, 233; al-MakrizI, al-Khitat , Bulak 
1270, ii. 157; Ibn Taghrlbirdi, al-Xudjum al- 
zahira , ed. Popper, ii. 5 — 7, 149. 

2. al-Husain b. c AlI, Abu T.-Kasim, called 
u al-zuazir al-Ma ghribV\ son of the preceding, was 
born in Egypt on the 13th Qhu d-IIidjdja 370 
(June 19 th , 981). In 400 (1010) when his father 
was executed, al-Husain fled from Egypt to al- 
Ramla to Hassan b. al-Mufarridj, amir of the 
Banu Taiyi 3 , and induced him to forswear his 
allegiance to the Caliph al-Hakim and pay homage 
to the c Alid amir of Mecca, Abu d-Futuh al- 
Hasan b. Dja c far. The latter came to al-Ramla 
and was proclaimed caliph. But when Hassan 
was bribed by al-Hakim Abu ’l-Futuh had to 
return to Mecca w’hile al-Husain sought lefuge 
with Fakhr al-Mulk. vizier of the Buyid Baha 3 
al-Dawla. Although as an Egyptian he was sub- 
ject to the c Abbasid Caliph al-Kadir, he was 
permitted to accompany Fakhr al-Dawla to Wasit 
and remained there till his death. He then went 
to al-Mawsil where the c Ckailid Karwash took him 
into his service as secretary. In 414 (1023) the 
Buyid governor of c Irak Musharrif al-Dawla ap- 
pointed him vizier. But the very next year he 
quarrelled with the Turkish mercenaries and fled 
to Karwash. But as he quarrelled with the c Abbasid 
Caliph on some trifling matter, he had to leave 
al-Mawsil in the same year. He then went to the 
court of the ruler of Diyar Bakr, Xasr al-Dawla [cf. 
marwanijjs] w r ho gave him a sanctuary. Al-Husain 
died at Maiyafarikin on 13 th Ramadan 41 8 (Oct. 17, 
1027) and was buried in Kufa. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan, W r afayat , 
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ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 192 (transl. by de Slane, 
i. ^50 — 456); Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ix. 
226, 233, 235 sq., 255; x. 11 ; al MakrizI, al- 
Khitat , 11. 157 sq. ; Ibn Ta ffh rlbirdi, al-Nudjum 
al-zahira, ed. Popper, ii. 148 sq., 229. 

3. Muhammad b. Dia'far b. Muhammad b. 
“AlI, Abu ’l-Faradj, grandson of a brother of 
the preceding. When Abu ’ 1 -Faradj grew up, he 
left Egypt and went to the 'Irak where he lived for 
a time. After various vicissitudes he returned to 
Egypt and was appointed head of the Diwan \ 
al-Diaish by the vizier al-Barizi. He held his i 
office till the dismissal of al-Barizi; the latter’s , 
successor had him arrested. While Abu ’ 1 -Faradj 
was still in prison, he was himself appointed 
vizier on 25 th Rabi' II, 450 (June 21, 1058) and I 
given the titles “ al-Wazir al-adjall al-kdmil al- j 
azohad sa fly Amir al-Mit ininin zua- K hdlisatuhii' . 
After a few years (9 th Ramadan 452 r= Oct. 7, 
1060) he was dismissed and given the control of 
the chancellery {Di-Man al- India 1 ) lie died 10478 
(1085 — 1086). 

liibliog/tiphy. al-MaknzI, al- K hi tat. ii. 
158; Wustenfeld, Geschnhte der Fatimiden- 
iha/ij\fi. (K. V. Zettf.rstlen) 

MAGES. [See M\xjUs.] 

MAGNESIA (Mai.iinIsa. ManissA), the ancient 
Magnesia ml Sipyhun, the capital of the S an- 
il) a k (now wilayet) of Sariikhan in the wilayet 
of Smyrna, on the northern slope of the Magnisa 
Dagh Sipylus mountains, and two miles to the 
south of the river Gediz and 20 miles N. East of 
Smyrna. 'I'he town, celebrated in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, was occupied by the Turcoman Amir 
Sarukhan in the year 713 (began 28 th April 1313) 
and was the capital of his principality and of 
that of his son Sulaiman, who was buried there 
with his father 111 the tin he of the family. 

Vildirim Sultan Bayazid seized it in the year . 
792 (began 20‘h Dec. 1389). Tamerlane collected \ 
his ticasmes there in the year 1402; after the 
restoration of the l Ittoman power, the town saw 
the rebellion of Burkktdje Mustafa, a partisan of 
the Shaikh ISadr al-Din at the end of 1416; Mu- 
rad II made it one of the first towns in his 
kingdom and built a palace there in 1444 which 
is now in ruins. Murad III also contributed to 1 
beautifying Maghnisa with the Muradiva mosque j 
built in 1591- In 1633 the town was sacked during j 
the rebellion of Ely as Pasha. In 1890 Cuinet put 
the population at 35,000. 

Bibliography, Sami, Kanins, p. 4348: 
Cuinet. 111.536-542; Hammer, G. O. A ’. 2 , p. 1 13 ; ' 
F. Babinger, Schejeh Bedr ed-Din , in hi., \i. 
(1921), p. 31 sqq. ; Schlumberger, Xumtsm. de 
I'Or. him, Paris 1S7S, p. 478 sqq. : Heyd. S/oiia 
del Commit cio etc, p. 554 - (.Ettore Rossi) 
MAHALLA. an Arabic word which, like mahall 
from the same root, originally means a place 
where one makes a halt. Mahalla thus came 
to have the special meaning of a quarter of a 
town, a meaning which has al>o passed into Turkish 
fe g. the Vent Mahalle quarter in Constantinople), 
into Persian and Hindustani (where the popular 
pronunciation is mu/ia/la); the term formerly applied 
to a quarter of a town used to be dir (as in old 
Baghdad). The mahalla s are often under the 
administration of a special official called mu[htZir. 
In Egypt the word mahalla is frequently found 
as the hist element m the names of towns and 
villages. Here the primitive meaning of place, 


locality has been preserved, while quarters of a 
town are rather called khitta especially in al-Fustat 
and Alexandria. According to the Mushtarik al - 
Buldan, there are about ioo places in Egypt 
called al-Mahalla ; c AlI Pasha Mubarak gives over 
30 in al- Kh itat al-djadida (xv. 21 sq . ) in addition 
to the large town of al-Mahalla al-Kubra [q. v.]. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MAHALLA al-KUBRA or Mahalla KabIr is 
the modern name of an important town in the 
Delta of the Nile at some distance to the west 
of the Damietta arm, north-east of Tanta. It lies 
on the Tur c at al-Milah canal, a branch of the 
Bahr Shlbin. 

In view of the large number of Egyptian geo- 
graphical names compounded with Mahalla , the 
identification of the town with the names mentioned 
by earlier Aiabic writers is a matter of some 
difficulty. Maspero and Wiet indentify it with 
the Coptic Tishairi (Amelinau, La geographie de 
CKgypte a Vepoque copte , Paris 1893, p. 262), 

| but this identification is rendered doubtful by the 
fact that al-Mahalla is a purely Arabic name (and 
it also remains to be proved that it is a rendering 
of the Coptic name just mentioned), and because 
the work of Abu Salih on the Christian buildings 
of Egypt makes no mention of this town. The 
earliest author who knew a town called al-Mahalla 
or al-Mahalla al-Kablra is al-Makdisi (p. 55, 194, 
196, 200); he tells us that it was a town of al-Rif 
built in two parts, one called Sandafa (or Sandafa), 
but the statement that the town was situated on 
the river by Alexandria (p. 200) seems to be an 
error. Al-Bakrl seems to know the same town 
under the name Mahallat Mahrum ( Kitab al-Masalik 
zva ’ l-Mamalik, Brit. Mus. MS.). Idrisi, Description 
de I'Aftiquc , p. 158, calls the town simply al- 
Mahalla and knows a canal called after it. Yakut’s 
statements are confused, for he speaks of a town 
called Mahallat Dakala and of another Mahallat 
Sharkiyun (iv. 428), both of which seem to refer 
to the same place. Mahallat Sharkiyun in Yakut — 
which he also calls Mahallat al-Kubra — forms 
one tow q with Sandafa and on the other hand 
he says that Mahalla Dakala between al-Kahira 
and Ditnyat is the largest of the Mahalla that he 
knows (cf. also Abu’l-Fida 3 , ii. 160), while the 
geographer al-Dimishki (p. 231) knows Mahalla 
Dakala as the capital of the Kura of Dakahla; 
Ibn Dukmak (v. 82) says that the governorship 
of this town was regarded as “the little vizierate” 
(al-zviza> a al-saghira'). 

1 he name Mahallat Sharkiyun is again found 
in al-Makrizi (ed. Wiet, iii. 207). It is clear from 
these writers that the town was an important 
commercial centre from the tenth century onwards. 
It does not seem however to have played any 
considerable part in history, although c Ali Pasha Mu- 
barak quotes some events that took place there, 
from al-Makrizi and al-Djabarti. In Egypt in the 
xi\th century the town had to give way to Tanta, 
which became the capital of the mudtrlya of al- 
Gharbiya, while al-Mahalla became the capital of 
a smaller administrative area; c Ali Mubarak estimates 
its inhabitants at 50,000, while the 1928 Baedeker 
only gives it 33,500. It is at present a centre of 
the cotton trade; raw cotton is there cleaned in 
the factories. Of the many individuals who bear 
the nisba al-Mahalll, the most celebrated is Djalal 
al-Din al-Mahalli [q. v.j who was born here. 

Bibliography'. Maspero et Wiet, Ma- 
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teriaux pour servir a la geographic de V Egypte, 
Cairo 1919, p. 164 and the bibliography there 
given ; 'All Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida , 
xv. (Bulak 1305), p. 1 8 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MAHARI or MAKARI, a negro tribe also 
called Kotoko, living on both banks of the 
Lower Logone below Musgum and on both banks 
of the Lower Chari from Lake Chad to Fort 
Lamy and Kusseri. 

They are usually divided into three groups : the 
Lagwere on the Logone, where they are mixed 
with Musgu, the Semsir at Kusseri and the Sung- 
vval Kwe at Gulfei. These natives do not seem 
to be autochthonous; the first occupants of the 
country according to tradition were the Kerebina, 
who are perhaps related to the ancient people of 
the Sao or So. As a rule, tall and slim, lank and 
bony, they have a narrow head and dark skin; 
they make three parallel cicatrices on the fore- 
head, the middle one of which runs from the top 
of the nose to the roots of the hair. They speak 
languages akin to the Sao, Kuri and Buduma. 
They are nearly connected with the Musgu, with 
whom they form the Massa group. The Kanuri 
have passed on to them the Muslim religion and 
a certain degree of civilization. 

The Makari or Kotoko are agriculturists and 
fishermen; they grow different kinds of millet, 
maize earthnuts and grind their corn with a quern. 
Fishing provides them with an abundant supply 
of food ; they follow it in large pirogues, about 
40 feet long and two to four feet wide. These 
crafts which are propelled by poles or paddles, 
have a flat bottom and a raised bow and stern ; 
they are built of strong planks bound together 
with fibre passed through holes which after being 
tied, are calked with various barks. This is how they 
come to be described as sewn. They carry 25 to 
30 persons. The Kotoko fish with a large net 
mounted on two forks placed in different directions 
at the front and manoeuvred by a lever. This net 
is lowered to touch the bottom, then a little 
piroque rowed by children drives the fish towards 
the fishing boat by striking the water with poles. 
The apparatus is lifted as soon as the fish have 
entered it. 

The homes of the Makari are built of clay, are 
fairly large and comparatively comfortable. The 
walls are about 6 feet high; they have an ellip- 
tical door about 5 feet high; the roof is of straw 
and hemispherical in shape. Inside is a bed of 
clay, shelves of clay to hold household utensils 
and the fireplace. Sometimes there is also a bed 
made of thongs of hide laced round a framework. 

There are few isolated homes in the Makari 
country ; they are generally grouped in villages 
of which the most important are Logone, Gana 
(Little Logone), Karnak Logone or Logone 
Berni (Great Logone) and Kusseri. They used 
all to be surrounded by circular ditches and clay 
walls pierced by several narrow gates. These de- 
fences were intended to protect the inhabitants 
from the frequent attacks of their neighbours. 

The population includes smiths, potters, weavers 
and a few traders. There are a few Arabs among 
them. Politically the Makari belonged to the 
ancient empire of Bornu [q. v.]. They were divided 
into several small vassal states; that of Karnak 
Logone showed more independence. 
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au Congo par le Tchad , Paris 1902; Poutrin, 
Esquisse ethnologique des principals populations 
de VAfriquc Equatoriale Frangaisc , in Publi- 
cations de la Societe Antiesclavagiste de France , 
Paris 1914; G. Bruel, VAfriquc Equatoriale 
Frangaisc, Paris 1918. (Henri Labouret) 
MAHBUB, the name given in North Africa 
and Egypt (cf. Dozy, Supplement , s. v.) to the 
Turkish gold sequin, contraction for zermah- 
bub [q.v.]. 

MAHDAWIS, the followers of Saiyid 
Muhammad Mahdi, of Djawnpdr, near Banares, 
847 — 910 (1443 — 1504), who declared that he 
was the promised Mahdi [q. v.] and by his preaching 
gained a number of adherents in Ahmadabad [q.v.] 
and other parts of Gudjaiat. His followers credited 
him with the power of working miracles, raising 
the dead, healing the blind and the dumb, etc. 
For a time they were allowed to profess their 
faith unmolested and add to their number by 
proselytising, but 'in the reign of Muzaffar I, 
Sultan of Gudjarat (1513 — 1526) they were perse- 
cuted and many of them put to death. Awrangzeb 
[q.v.] also persecuted them when in 1645 he was 
governor of Ahmadabad. In consequence of these 
persecutions, the Mahdawis to the present day 
practise takiya [q.v.] and wish to pass as orthodox 
Muslims: their exact number is therefore uncertain, 
but they are found in small groups in mo-t parts 
of Gudjarat, in Bombay, Sind, the Dakhan [q. v.] 
and Upper Hindustan. They believe that Saiyid 
Muhammad was the last Imam , the piontised Mahdi , 
and in consequence of his having come, they are 
said by their religious opponents neither to repent 
for their sins nor to pray for the souls of their 
dead. They observe certain ceremonies peculiar to 
themselves at marriages and funerals. By their 
enemies they are styled Ghair-Mahdis , i. e. those 
who do not believe in a Mahdi who is still to 
come; but the Mahdawis themselves apply this 
designation to other Muhammadans as having 
failed to recognise the Mahdi who has already 
appeared. 

Bibliography. Sikandar b. Muhammad, 
Mirat-i Sikandari , p. 136 — 138, Bombay 1S91 
(English transl. by Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi, p. 
90 — 91); H. Blochmann, Translation of the 
A‘in-i Akbari , Introduction, p. iv — v., Calcutta 
*873; Dja'far Sharif, Qanoon-e-/slam, 2nd e d., 
p. 171 — 172, Madras 1863; ed. \V. Crooke, p. 
208 — 209, Oxford 1921 ; Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency , vol. ix., part ii., p. 62 — 64, Bombay 
1899; Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vi. 189 (Goldziher on Ghair Mahdi); 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam 2 , Heidel- 
berg 1925, p. 364. (T. W. Arnold) 

al-MAHDI (a.), means literally “the guided 
one”, and, as all guidance (hud a) is from Allah, 
it has come to mean the divinely guided 
one, guided, that is, in a peculiar and individual 
way. For Allah, in the intense and immediate 
theism of Islam, is guiding every one and every- 
thing in the world, whether by the human reason 
or by the instincts of the lower animals, to a 
knowledge of Himself and to what is needed for 
their existence and continuance ( Lisdn , xx. 228, 
foot). One of His names is al-hddi, “the Guide” 
(Kur’an, xxii. 53; xxv. 33), and the idea of His 
guidance is reiterated in the Kurban. For a state- 
ment of its different kinds see Baidawl on Kur’an, 
i. 5 (Fleischer’s ed., i. 8, 11 . 21 sqq.)-, Mufraddi 
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of al-Raghib al-Isfahanl, p. 560 of ed. Cairo 1324; In a similar heightened sense the term Mahdj 
al-Maksad al-asnj of al-Ghazall, p. Soofed. Cairo was applied by Ibn al-Ta c awId 2 sI ( Di-man , ed. 
1324. But it is singular that the word mahdi Margoliouth, p. 103, 5, 6) to the c Abbasid khalifa 
(the passive participle of the I Stem) never occurs al-Nasir (a. h. 575 622); he is the Mahdi and 

in the Kur : Sn and that the passive of that stem no other eschatological Mahdi need be looked for. 
occur-, only four times. In the usage of the Kur’an, In a narrower but more true etymological sense it 
the VIII stem, ihtada, strictly “he accepted guidance came to be applied to converts to Islam; Allah 
for himself'’, is used as a quasi or reflexive pas- ' had guided these to the right Way. For such, 
sive. Thus the man whom Allah guides is not Turks use the more Kurkin ic term muhtadi ; see 

simply “guided” but reacts himself to the divine above for the distinction. Goldziher (p. 268) gives 

"Uidalice. cases. In a heightened sense, also, the term was applied 

There seems to be no original authority for the very early (a. H. 66) to Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, 
vocalisation al-Muhdi which Edward Pococke gave a son of C A 1 I by another wife than Fatima. After 
as X°. xvi. of the Signs in his Porta J/osts, ii. the death of Husain at Karbala 3 , Mukhtar b. Abl 
263 of cd. 1655, with the meaning “director'’: j ‘Ubaid put forward this Muhammad as a claimant 
of. Pane’s note 111 the Supplement to his lexicon, | of the khalifate and called him “the Mahdi, son 
p. 3042 c. Margoliouth (article cited below, p. 337a) of the legatee ( al-wasi)’\ a term applied to ‘All 
suggests that it may mean “the giver” and refers by those who asserted that the Prophet had be- 

to traditions (see below) of the Mahdi bestowing queathed the headship of the people to him 

uncounted wealth: but there does not seem to be (Tabari, Td’tikh^ ii, 534 )- This was after the 
any oriental authority for this epithet. Also, the deaths of Hasan and Husain, the two sons of 

verb used in these tiaditions is a 1 ( 3 . ‘Ali by Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet, and 

But one who is mahdi, or al-mahdi, is in a shows a different drift as to the inheritance of 

diffeient position; he is absolutely guided. It is the Imamate from that of the SJitlte legitimists. 

Used of cei turn individuals in the past and of an i This Muhammad was heir as the son of ‘All and 
escliatologic.il individual in the futuie. Thus the j not as possessing the blood of the Prophet. He 
(\x. 229. 1. 9 fiom below) quotes from a ! seems himself to have declined the dignity thus 
tradition "the usage of the khalifas who followed : thtust upon him but, malgre ltd , he became the 
the right way and weie guided" {sunnatu 'l-khulafa' I founder of the KaisSniya sect w-hich looked for 
1 tl-nUhi.lt/i al-mahdiyin), meaning the first four his return from his grave in Mount Radwa, where 
khalifas, and goes on to state that it is applied he remains undying. This was maintained by the 
especially, as a name, to tile Mahdi of whom the poet Kuthaiyir (d. 105 = 723) and by the Saiyid 
Prophet gave good tidings that he would come al-Himyari (d. 173 = 789; Agharti, viii. 32; cf. 
in the End of Time. There are many other in- Mas'udi, Paris ed., v. 180 sqq.). Muhammad thus 
stances of the non-eschatologieal application of the : became an “expected Mahdi”, mahdi muntazar, 
term mahdi to historical personages. Goldziher like the Hidden Imam of the Twelver Shiites. 
( I'm lesttngen, p. 267, v.. note 12, ,) has gathered For the position of the Kaisanlya see Shahrastani’s 
a number of such cases: Thus Ijjarir (Xalanl, ed. Mi/al zva-Xihal, ed. on margin of Ibn Hazm, i. 
Bevan, N° 104, v. 29) applies it to Abraham and 196; Mukhtar, disgusted with Muhammad, even- 
llassan b. i habit {Diwan. ed. Tunis. 24, 4 ) to tually founded the Mukhtariya sect which was 

Muhammad: see, too, Ibn Sail (xi. 94.0). It is strict Shiite and upheld Husain b. ‘All (Shah- 

often applied by Sunnites to ‘Alt. in distinction rastanl, p. 197). The whole episode is interesting 
even to the other tin ee khalifas: thus in Usd al- j as showing the extreme fluidity of the religio- 

(Ihala (iv. 31. -) he is hadty mahdiy 1 and political paities at the time. It also shows very 

Sulaiman b. Suiad calls Husain, after his death, cleaily how the teim mahdi gradually hardened 
‘■Mahdi son of the Mahdi" (Tabari, Ta > Uh. ed. from being a general honorific into a special 
I.evden, Scr. ii. 546, XI ). F'arazdak and Ujaiir designation, and even a proper name, for a re- 
applied it as an lionouhc even to the L'maiyad stoier of the Faith in the last days, 
khalifas As applied by the pious to ‘Umar II, The Hidden ImSm of the Twelver Shiites, whose 
the Lmaivad (Ibn Sail, v. 245. ? ), it seems to retuin {rad/'a) is awaited, is also called, by the 
have been more than an honorific : he was regarded . Shi'a, al-Mahdl. But his status is entirely different 
as a real mudja.id-.d [q v ] and under peculiar 1 from that of the future restorer looked for by the 
divine guidance. In the view of later Islam he was ' Sunnites. The very essence of Sunnite Islam is 
the first of these ‘-renew ers ' of the F’aith and the that the Muslim people shall rule itself and can 
eighth and last of these would be either the Mahdi, attain truth and certainty by its own exertions, 
a descendant of the Prophet, or Isa ( al-maslh : When, at any time, its qualified scholars {mudj tahid's) 
al-muhtadV). according to the two positions; cf. j have applied the three ttsul — Kui’an, Sunna , 
article ‘is.T. See on the whole question of the 1 Alyas — to any point of Islam and have come to 
Mudjaddid and his relation to the Mahdi : Gold- j an agreement [Id/miP) on it, that point is assured 
Ziher. Zttr Charaktei istsk . us-Auyut:' s, in .V. />. j and the acceptance of it as of faith is binding 
Al. Ifte/i. Ixiv . p. 10 sqq. It is characteristic j on all Muslims. The idea of an absolute Mah- 


of Islam to take a very pessimistic view of human 
nature: men always fall away ftom the faith and 
have to be brought back. This will be so especially 
towards the end of the world. Men will become 
thoroiighlv seculat and Allah will leave them to 
themselves. The Ka'ba will vanish, and the copies of 
the Karan will become blank paper, and Its words 
wall vanish, also, from the memories of men. Thev 
Will think only of poems and songs. Then the end 
wall come. 


di, therefore, as an infallible guide, suggests 
too much that taklld [q. v.], which the later 
Sunnite theologians rejected. Sunnite Islam, as 
Goldziher has taught us, is a recoil against the 
idea of blind submission to any human teacher. 
Even Isa, as restorer, is called muhtadi , which 
is much less emphatic in its suggestion of infal- 
libility. 5 et the masses demanded an absolute re- 
storer and it was among the masses that the belief 
in a Mahdi was, and is, strong. To return — the 
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Mahdi, or c Isa when he comes as a restorer and 
ruler, will restore and apply that Consensus of 
Islam which has been reached by the successive 
generations of mudjtahid' s. Thus the Muslim people 
not only rules itself but is also the ultimate and 
infallible interpreter of the revelation through the 
Prophet. The ShPites, on the other hand, admit 
no such authority either in the Muslim people or 
in their own mudjtahid' s; by Kurban, Stinna^ Hiyas 
and Idjmcf no certainty can be reached. Certainty 
can only be gained from the instruction {tcflim ; 
cf. Goldziher’s Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die 
Batinlya-Secte , passim) of the hidden Imam who is 
divinely protected ( nidsum ) against all error and sin 
and whose function it is to interpret Islam to men. 
The mudjtahid' s of the Shi c a are his intermediaries 
with men ; but they in their intermediation may 
err. When the Hidden Imam returns he will rule 
personally by divine right. He is called a Mahdi, 
but it is in a different sense from any Sunnite 
use of that term. The idea of protection against 
error and sin (' 'isma ; see article above, ii., p. 543) 
seems to have been introduced into Sunnite Islam 
from the Mu c tazilite system by Fakhr al-Dln al- 
Razi (d. 606 = 1209; see, further, Goldziher in 
/j/., iii. 238 — 245), but there it has been limited 
strictly to prophets. No “successor” {khalifa) can 
enjoy it and the Mahdi, for those Sunnites who 
expect him, is strictly an ultimate khalifa of the 
Prophet. For those Sunnites who look to c Isa to 
play the part of the Mahdi he will not return as 
a prophet in his own right. It will not be a re- 
turn (i radfa ) in his case but simply a “descent” 
{nuzul) and he will rule according to the law 
{sharfa) of Muhammad; see article ‘Tsa above, ii., 
p. 525. As all Shpite sects agree on this status 
of their Imam it is unnecessary to go into further 
details on them ; see in general, article shI c a. 

Another important point of difference between 
Shl c ites and Sunnites as to the Mahdi is that he 
is an essential part of the Shi : ite creed but not of 
the Sunnite. That there will be a final restorer 
of the faith all Sunnite Islam believes as a part 
of its eschatology, but not that he will be called 
Mahdi. There is no mention of the Mahdi in 
either of the two Sahih’ s, of Muslim or of Bukhari. 
Similarly Sunnite systematic theologians do not 
deal with him. The Mawakif of al-ldjl has nothing 
on him; nor, indeed, on any of the Signs of the 
Hour {ashrat al-sala ; cf. article KIYAMA). Nasafi 
in his c Aha 3 id has, of these, only al-Dadjdjal (see 
article above, vol. i., p. 886) and the Descent of 
c Isa; TaftazanI, in his commentary, gives ten Signs 
but not the Mahdi. Even al-Ghazall, a popularizing 
theologian, has nothing on the Signs in the last 
Book of his Ihya\ that on eschatology, and has 
only a slight allusion in the Book dealing with 
the Hadjdj (ed. 1334, i. 218; Itkaf , the commentary 
of the Saiyid Murtada, iv. 279) to the coming of 
al-Dadjdjal, the descent of c Isa and his slaying of 
al-Dadjdjal; there is no mention of the Mahdi 
either in the text or in the commentary. Al-Ghazali’s 
whole point in this passage is to stress the final 
falling away from the faith of all men to which 
reference has been made above. 

It was, then, in the hearts of the Muslim mul- 
titude that the faith in the Mahdi found its resting- 
place and support. In the midst of growing darkness 
and uncertainty — - political, social, moral, theo- 
logical — they clung to the idea of a future deliverer 
and restorer and of a short millenium before the 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


end. This belief is, therefore, expressed in a 
multitude of later traditions, often expansions and 
expositions of better authenticated and older 
traditions, and often linking themselves to old 
stories of inter-tribal and inter-dynastic conflicts 
in the civil wars after the murder of c Uthman. We, 
therefore, find among them references to historical 
movements and sects which had failed in their 
time but had left remains, if only a name, to add 
to the confusion of this eschatological picture. 
These are gathered up in later edifying collections, 
such as the Tadhkira of Abu c Abd Allah al- 
Kurtubl (d. 671 = 1272; Brockelmann, G.A.L., 
i. 415) which we have in a Mukhtasar by al- 
Sha c raoI (d 973=1565; Brockelmann, ii. 335; 
ed. Cairo 1324) and the Maskarik at- Anwar of a 
modern writer, Hasan al-Tdwi al-Hamzawi (d. 1303 
= 1886; Brockelmann, ii. 486; many editions). 

But the clearest presentation of the alleged basis 
for this belief is given by Ibn Khaldun (d. 808 = 
1406) in his Alnkaddima (ed. Quatremere, ii. 142 
sqq. ; Bulak, folio ed., 1274, p. 15 1 sqq.) transl. 
by De Slane, ii. 158 sqq.): “A section on the 
descendant of Fatima and what the people hold 
as to him and on clearing up the obscurity as to 
that. It has been commonly accepted {mashhur) 
among the masses {al-kliffa) of the people of 
Islam, as the ages have passed, that there must 
needs appear in the End of Time a man of the 
family of Muhammad {min a hi al-bait ) who will 
aid the Faith {d In) and make justice triumph; 
that the Muslims will follow him and that he will 
reign over the Muslim kingdoms and be called 
al-Mahdh The appearance of al-Dadjdjal and of 
the other Signs of the Last Day {a dirat alsala), 
which are established in sound tradition {al-sahih) 
will come after him. c Isa will descend after his 
appearance and will kill al-Dadjdjal or will descend 
along with him and aid him in that killing; and 
in Worship c Isa will follow the Mahdi as his 
Imam. In support of this position traditions are 
used which some authorities on tradition have 
alleged and which others have disputed and often 
opposed with other narrations. The later Sufis 
have followed another course and method of proof 
in the case of this descendant of Fatima and often 
seek support, as to that, in the mystical “un- 
veiling” ( hash f) which is the basis of their method”. 

This is a very careful statement of the strictly 
popular drift in lbn Khaldun’s time, a drift with 
which he evidently had no sympathy. He goes 
on to give formally 24 traditions bearing upon 
this restorer and adds six variants, criticizing the 
authenticity of them all. In only 14 of these is 
this restorer named Mahdi. For references to tra- 
ditions on the Mahdi in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
Musnad , Abu Da ; ud’s Sunan , Tirmidhi's Sahih 
and Ibn Madja’s Sunan , see Wensinck's Handbook 
of early Muhammadan Tradition under MAHDI; 
in the Masabih al-Sunna of al-Baghawi, see ii. 134 
of ed. Cairo 1318 and in the Midikat al-Masabih , 
see p. 399 — 401 of ed. Dihli 1327. All these, 
however, have only a certain number of the mass 
of traditions quoted by Ibn KhaldQn. In the Tadh- 
kira of al-Kurtubi, on the other hand, there is 
(p. 1 17 — 1 21 of ed. Cairo 1324) a further mass 
of luxuriant detail which Ibn Khaldun had evidently 
disdained to incorporate ; cf. his later reference to 
the town Massa, p. 173, 1 . 7- In the Tadhkira 
the Prophet, for example, foretells the future con- 
quest and re-conquest of Spain by name. Al- 
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Kurtubi died in 617 (1272) in the first years of will spread, slaying 300 chiefs of the Banu T-'Abbas 
the Xasrids of Granada when Granada was the until Dj ibril is sent against him and destroys him. 
only part of Spain left to the Muslims. He and His appearance, thus, for Tabari, is not eschato- 
those around him felt grievously the need of such logical and there is nothing about the Mahdl and 
a restorer and Mahdl, and detailed traditions sprang the End of Time. But in an apocalypse incor- 
up as to his coming. The situation called for a porated by Muhyi ' 1 -Din Ibn 'ArabI in his Muhadarat 
mightier and more specific champion of Islam than al-Abrar and studied in detail, historically and 
'Ha whose business strictly was to kill al-Dadjdjal. 1 astrologically, by Richard Hartmann in his Is- 
Devotion, also, to the blood of the Prophet, of lamische Apocalypse aits der Kreuzzugszeit and 
whom the Mahdl was to come, and which was so dated by him about 576 (1180), this tradition is 
stiong even in the Sunnite Maghrib, may have used, expanded and brought into the eschatological 
helped this. Al-Kuitubi\ Mahdi was to come from picture, and al-Sufyant is finally killed by the 
the Maghrib as opposed to the earlier ones who Mahdi. A hundred years later al-Kurtubl expands 
were to come from Syria or Khurasan. He will it still further and calls al-Sufyant Muhammad b. 
come from a place in the Djabal of the Maghrib, ! : Urwa. For other references on al-Sufyant see 
on the shore of the sea, called Massa; they will Goldziher, Streitschrift , p. 52, note 1; Snouck 
swear allegiance to him there and again, a second Hurgronje, Dcr Mahdi, in Verspreide Geschriften, 
time, at Mecca. Here the tradition joins and at- i. 155; De Goeje, Frag. hist, ar., ii. 526; Van 
tempts to explain an earlier one, given by Abu Yloten, Recherches sur la domin. ar ., p. 6j ; Lam- 
Da ud and quoted by Ibn Khaldun (p. 14S ; mens, Le califat de Yazid, i. 17; Mdazviva II on 
see, also, below), telling of an expedition against le dernier des Sofanides , p. 43. 

Kalb and of the booty of Kalb, thus linking up It is obviously impossible to give in detail the 
with the earliest inter-tribal conflicts. This western traditions bearing on this restorer, but their types 
Mahdi will also kill al-Sufjanl who is supported can be indicated and some recurrent characteristics. 


by Kali). Tills is not the place to enter upon the 
story how the Marwanid branch of the Umaiyads 
supplanted their cousins, the Sufyanids. But from 
the mystery connected with the voluntary ab- 
dication and speedy death of Mu'awiya II, the 
succession of Marwiin b. al-llakam and the sudden 
death or assassination of Valid b. 'Utba b. Abi 
Sufjiin (tifina zi'U-sakata maiyit“« , Mas'udi, Paris, 
cd., v. 170) at the burial of Mu'awiya II, there 
seems to have sprung an Imamite party among 
tile l maiyads (kazvl al-Umazviva mm al-Imamiva , 
al-Ghazali in GoUlziher's Streitschrift , p. 14 of 
the Arabic text); yet this Valid appears later 
alive in Tabari's nairative. I11 the account of 
Klialul b, Yazid in the A ghani (xvi. S8) there is 
a story that he was tile fiist to start this (zoada'a 
khabar al-Sufyani zva-kabbarahtt zoa-arada an 
yaktlna h'l-nns fihi ta\un u " ), although that is also 
denied and a more general and eaiiiei origin is 
asserted In the civil war at the rise of the 'Ab- 
basids one of the “white”, i.e. Umaiyad, revolts 
was in Slippoit of the claims of “the Sufyanid 
of whom there Used to be mention" (zea-kalu 
kdfthji l-Suryani l.adh; kana 1 ■iidhkaru, Tabari, 
I'd rich, Cairo cd.. ix. 13S, anno 132; Ibn al- 
Athir. Kamil, v. 207 of ed. Cairo 1301). Apparently 
the Sufyanids continued to assert their claims in 
the under-ground Imamite fashion against the 
Marwanids and, later, the ‘Ahlusids, supporting 
themselves with traditions, as all the paities did. 
The details are exceedingly obscure for this was 
one of the lost causes of Islam and has left only 
a name and that name tinder the general oppro- 
bnum which fell upon the Umaiyads in all iater 
Islam, Sunnite and tyhiite. An earlier stage in 
this appears in a tradition quoted by Tabari I'd 
224^=838) in his commentary on Kur’an. xxxiv. 
50 (Part xxii., p. 63 foot). The Prophet mentioned 
a dissension ( f.tna ) which would arise between 
the East and the Vest. Then there would come 
forth al-Sufyanl from the Dry Wadi (al-zvadi 
l-;. tills: otherwise unknown; in Yakut, iv. 1000, 
“the Wadi of Yabis: from a man: it i 5 said that 
a’.-Sufvaoj will come from it in the End of Time") 
“m that outburst of his", or “when his time 
comes (/• fazvithi tlha’ik) Much is said of the 
armies he will send out and the destruction he 


The great majority are put directly in the mouth 
of the Prophet, a very few go back to 'All. If 
there remain of the world a single day Allah will 
lengthen it until he sends this restorer; the world 
shall not pass away; the Hour shall not come 
until then. He will be of the People of my House 
(mm ahl bait } ); of my kindred ( mm 'itri ) ; of my 
Nation ( min ummati ); of the offspring of Fatima 
( min walad Fatima ); his name will be my name 
and his father’s name my father's name. He will 
resemble the Prophet in disposition ( khalk ) but 
not in appearance ( khalk ); this is put in the 
mouth of 'All, He will be bald of the forehead, 
hook-nosed, high-nosed. He will find the world 
full of evil and oppression and ungodliness; if a 
man say: “Allah! Allah!” he will be killed. He 
will fill the world with equity and justice; he 
will beat men until they return to Allah ( al-hakk ). 
d he Muslims will enjoy under him a prosperity 
the like of which has never been heard of; the 
earth will bring forth its fruits and the heavens 
will pour down its rain ; money in that day will 
be like that which is trodden under foot and will 
be uncounted; a man will stand up and say: “O 
j Mahdi, give to me", and he will say: “Take!" 

[ and he will pour into his robe as much as he 
i can carry. It is suggested that this is a tafsir , 
legitimate or illegitimate, of a tradition in the 
Sabih of Muslim: “There will come in the end of 
; my nation a khalifa who will scatter wealth, not 
! counting it”. See many leferences for this munificent 
! khalifa and the abundance of money in the last 
. da\s in V ensinck, Handbook of Tradition, p. 100 b, 
foot. But in this tradition, as in all Muslim and 
Bukhari, there is no mention of the Mahdi. Again : 
the^ Mahdi is of us, the People of the House. 
Allah will bring him suddenly and unexpectedly 
(- utslihuhu-llahu fi lailati*). He will rule five, 

! ‘’ eveD - nine years. There are frequent allusions to 
his coming in a time of dissensions ( fitan ). These 
will be such that it will take a voice from heaven 
to still them, saying: “Your Amir is so-and-so” 
(Ibn Khaldun, p. 162). This is very like an 
ironical comment, but it is cited as a simple fore- 
telling. In these earlier traditions he will come 
from the East (al-Mashrik; Khurasan), from beyond 
the River (Oxus); in later times (e. g. Kurtubi 
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and Ibn Khaldun, p. 171 — 176) he was to come 
from the wide, unknown, lands of the Maghrib. 
The original Black Banners ( ray at slid ) tradition 
about the c Abbasids, apparently forged to lead 
them to support the c Alids, does not mention the 
Mahdi (Ibn Khaldun, p. 153), but in an evidently 
later form there is added, “for he is the khalifa 
of Allah, the Mahdi 1 ’ (Ibn Khaldun, p. 159). One 
long tradition (Ibn Khaldun, p. 148) may be given 
entire as an illustration of a type and because of 
the later expansion and use of it by KurtubI: 
“There will arise a difference at the death of a 
khalifa and a man of the people of al- Madina 
will go forth, fleeing to Mecca. Then some of the 
people of Mecca will come to him and make 
him go out (apparently rise in insurrection) 
against his wall and they will swear allegiance 
to him between the Rnkn and the Makam. And 
an army will be sent against (or, “to”, ila) him 
from Syria but will be swallowed up in the earth 
in the desert (1 al-baidi z 3 ) between Mecca and al- 
Madina. Whenever the people see that, the Abdul 
(“Substitutes” or “Nobles”) of Syria and the z Asa id 
(“Companions” or “Sectaries”; see Lane, p. 2059/') 
of al- c Irak will come to him and they will swear 
allegiance to him. Thereafter there will arise a 
man of Kuraish with maternal grandfathers of 
Kalb. So he will send against them an army and 
it will overcome them and that will be the ex- 
pedition (ba z th) of Kalb. And oh ! the disappoint- 
ment of those who will not have part in the 
booty of Kalb! He will divide the wealth and 
rule over the people according to the sunna of 
their Prophet and he will subject himself to the 
support of Islam. He will remain seven or nine 
years and then die and the Muslims will pray 
over him”. This is evidently an echo of the early 
c AHd conflicts and is not eschatological nor does 
it mention the Mahdi. But its motifs of the Abdul 
and of the earth swallowing up in the desert (al- 
baidi f) re-appear in other traditions which are 
concerned with the End of Time (p. 156, 16 1) 
and it is worked into al-Kurtubfs tradition of 
the Mahdi from the Maghrib. Again, in a tradition 
evidently eirenic between the c Abbasids and the 
c Alids, the Muslims are exhorted to “turn to the 
youth of the tribe of Tamim ( c alaikum bi 'l-fata 
1 l-taniimi) for he will come from the East and 
will be the standard-bearer of the Mahdi” (Ibn Khal- 
dun, p. 162). But it is plain, too, that the doc- 
trine of the Mahdi arose late and was not generally 
received. Thus the doctrine of al-Dadjdjal is fixed 
in all Muslim eschatology, official and popular, 
but a tradition tries to assert that belief in the 
Mahdi is more of Eaith than belief in him: 
“Whoever denies the Mahdi is an unbeliever but 
whoever denies al-Dadjdjal is only a denier” (Ibn 
Khaldun, p. 144). On the other hand a tradition 
asserts that there is no Mahdi but c Isa. The 
upholders of the Mahdi tried to turn this by 
saying that it means that no one ever spoke in 
the cradle ( mahd\ Kur 3 an, iii. 41) except c Isa (Ibn 
Khaldun, p. 163; KurtubI, p. 118). For al-Kahtanl, 
another restorer who is not mentioned in any 
of the collections of traditions used above, see 
article kahtan, above, vol. ii., p. 6 30<z and Snouck 
Hurgronje’s article Der Mahdi , p. 12 ( Verspr. 
Geschr ., i. 156). 

The later, therefore, we go and the more popular 
are our sources the more fixed do we find the 
belief in the eschatological Mahdi. The more, too, 


the Muslim masses have felt themselves oppressed 
and humiliated, either by their own rulers or by 
non-Muslims, the more fervent has been their 
longing for this ultimate restorer of the true Islam 
and conqueror of the whole world for Islam. And 
as the need for a Mahdi has been felt, the Mahdis 
have always appeared and Islam has risen, sword 
in hand, under their banner. It is impossible here 
to give the history of these risings. See for details 
upon them the article Mahdi by Margoliouth in 
Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , 
viii. 336 — 340 and Goldziher, Vorlesungen . p. 231, 
268, 291. For the Sudanese Mahdi, see especially 
Snouck Hurgronje’s article Der Mahdi , reprinted 
in Verspr. Geschr.. i., p.147 — iSi.This contains, 
also, a fundamental discussion of the oiigin and 
history of the idea of a restorer in Islam ; see 
also beneath, s. v. muhammad ahmad. 

Bibliography : has been given in the 
course of the article. The three important treat- 
ments of the subject are undoubtedly those by 
Snouck Hurgronje, Goldziher and Margoliouth. 

(D. B. Macdonald) 

al-MAHDI, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad, 
an C A h b a s i d Caliph. His father was the 
Caliph al-Mansur, his mother was called L T mm 
Musa bint al-Mansur b. c Abd Allah and belonged 
to the family of the old Himyarite kings. When 
the governor of Khurasan c Abd al-I )jabbar b. 
c Abd al-Kahman [q. v.] rebelled, the Caliph sent 
his son Muhammad al-Mahdi with an ai my against 
him; the real commander was Khazim b. Khuzaima. 
After taking c Abd al-Djabbar prisonei, al-Mahdi 
by his father’s orders undertook an expedition 
against Tabaristan which had to submit to him 
[cf. dabuya]. In 144 (761 — 762) he returned to 
the Trak where he mairied Raita, the daughter 
of the Caliph Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saffah. For the next 
few years he lived in al-Raiy. c !sa b. Musa had 
long been designated as successor to the throne 
but he was persuaded by al-Mansur to waive his 
rights in favour of al-Mahdi, and after the death 
of al-Mansur in I_)hu T-Hidjdja 158 (Oct. 775) 
al-Mahdi was recognised as Caliph. He made him- 
self very popular by his libeiality and gentleness, 
although several cruel deeds are credited to him. 
For example he had the son of the vizier Abu 
c Abd Allah Mu c a\\iya b. c L’baid Allah [q. v.] ex- 
ecuted on a mere suspicion and another vizier 
Ya c kub b. Dawud who had fallen into disfavour 
with him was thrown into a prison so dark that 
he lost the use of his eyes. In 160 (776 — 777 ) 
a rebellion broke out in the always unruly Khurasan ; 
the leader of the rebels, Yusuf b. Ibrahim, was 
however defeated and taken prisoner w hereupon 
the Caliph had him executed in the cruellest 
fashion. The war against Byzantium was continued 
under al-Mahdi. In continual raids to plunder and 
devastate the marches, the two opponents sought 
to do each other as much harm as possible; 
there was however never any thought of permanent- 
ly occupying any territory temporal ily conquered. 
On the whole the advantage lay with the Muslims 
and in the early stages they advanced as far as 
Angora. Michael Lachanodrakon however with a 
Byzantine army advanced against them, destroyed 
the fortress of al-Hadath [q. v.], which however 
was soon rebuilt, and laid the land waste as far 
as the Syrian frontier (162 = 778/779). In the 
following year al-Mahdi equipped a great expedi- 
tion in which his son Harun took part against 
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the Bvzantines and in 165 (782) Harlin took the 
field again, accompanied by the Caliph’s favourite 
al-RabI c b. Yunus, later vizier. This time the 
Muslims penetrated to the Bosphorus and the 
Empress Irene was forced to make a three years’ 
truce and to promise to pay an annual tribute. 
In Ramadan 168 (March/April 7 85), however, 
the truce was broken by the Byzantines and 
hostilities lasted till the death of al-Mahdi, 
without however any decision being reached. 
In his reign appeared the sectarian fanatic al- 
Mukanna 1 ', who gave the Caliph's troops much 
trouble and sustained a long siege in a foitres^ 
in the region of Kash-h, till finally he poisoned 
himself in 163 (779/780) in order not to fall alive 
into the hand of his enemies. In other parts of 
the empire also, heretic*', especially real or alleged 
Manichaeans ( Znu/ik), were treated with the utmost 
severity. Al-Mahdi acquit cd great merit by his 
work foi the peaceful development of his empire; 
new roads were laid dow'n and the postal system 
improved ; trade and industry reached a prosperity 
hitherto unknown and scholars were richly rewaided. 
At the same time there appeared an undesirable 
tendency to extravagance, which in the end was 
to prove really fatal, and with al-Mahdi began 
that expenditure of the icvcnues on useless luxury, 
which contributed not a little under his successors 
to the ruin of the Wbbasid empire. In time the 
Caliph fell under the control of his courtiers and 
in particular allowed himself to he guided by his 
chamberlain al-Rabi c b. Yunus and especially by 
his wife al-Khaizuran, formerly a slave who was 
the mother of two sons, Mu>a and Ilaiun. As 
eaily as 160 (776) homage had been paid to the 
former as successor designate under the name of 
al-IIadi in place of c I>a b. Mflsa [q. v.] and six 

years later al-Mahdi had his younger son Hftrun 

proclaimed a.> successor to al-IIadi. But as Khai- 
zurftn preferred Ilarun and he was also supported 
by the Batmecides, the Caliph decided to alter 
the succession in favour of him; al-IIadi, who 
was then in Pj urdjan refused to agree. Al-Mahdi 
thereupon set out to di^uss the matter with him 
in person, hut died suddenly on the 2 2 nr * Muharram 
169 (Aug. 4, 785) in Masubadhan at the age of 

43. As a ruler he was undoubtedly one of the 

best among the c Abbasid> 

fitbitogtapky. Ibn Kutaiba. al-M^auf 
(ed. Wus tenfold), p 192 sq.\ Ya c kubi(ed. IloutsmaV, 
ii. 409 sqq , 470 — 4S7; Baladhuu (ed. de Goeje), 
sec Index; al-Mubarrad. al-Kamil (ed. Wright), 
p. 26S, 3S9. 419, 512. 547. 711, 73S: Tabari, 
1 35 45 * — 544 : Mas'udl, .1 lu/Ttdj (ed. 

Paris), vi. 224 — 260; ix. 44, 51, 65 sq. ; a!- 
A^hani. see Guidi, Tables a!p!:at. : tiques\ Jbn 
al-Athir (ed Tornberg), v. 3S5 r,/y. ; vi. S sqq.\ 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Eahhri (ed Derenbourg), 
p. 242 — 25S; Muhammad b. Shakir, Faicdt a!- 
ITa/ayat, ii. 225; Ibn Khaldun, czl-'Ibar , lii. 
204 sqq. ; Wed, Gesch. <i. ( i.a liter. ii. 36, 64, 
94 -'Y 7 • Muller, Der Islam tm Morten- un.i 
Abendland. 1. 477.17.: Muir. The Caliphate , its 
F;s:. Dei l me and Fall 3 , p. 446 sqq . 469-474: 
Brooks, Byzantines and Atahs in the time of 
the early AW-asids. in The English Histaiical 
Ke-. h-.c. xv. 72S sqq.: I.e Strange. Baydad during 
the A- basid Caliphate, see Index: do.. The Lands 
at tae Eastern Caliphate , pa^im. 

„ _ (K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-MAHDI. [See Ibn TCmart.] 


al-MAHDI. [See Muhammad Ahmad.] 

al-MAHD 1 , Muhammad b. Hisham b. c Abd 
al-Dtabbar b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir, Abu 
’l-WalId, eleventh Umaiyad Caliph of 
Spain. He held power on two occasions, first as 
successor to Hisham II, al-Mu 3 aiyad [q.v.], and 
again after Sulaiman b. Hakam al-Musta c In 
[q. v.], in the period of general rebe llion which 
at the beginning of the ninth century immediately 
preceded the establishment through Muslim Spain 
of petty independent rulers, the Mul ilk a l- TazvTiif. 

The third of the c Amirid hadjibs, c Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Mansur, surnamed Sanchol, from the moment 
lie succeeded his brother c Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
abandoned himself to all sorts of excesses and 
was able to take advantage of the weakness ot 
the titular caliph, Hisham II al-Mu 3 aiyad, to get 
himself designated heir-presumptive. This decision 
at once aroused the indignation of various members 
of the caliph’s family, thus excluded from the 
throne; they arranged that one of their number, 
Muhammad b. Hisham b. c Abd al-Djabbar, a great 
giandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, who 
had many followers among the people of Cordova 
should head a rebellion. Advantage was taken of 
an expedition, which c Abd al-Rahman Sanchol, 
following the example of his father and brother, 
was to lead in person against the Christians of 
Galicia, to raise the standard of rebellion. On the 
16th Hjumada II, 399 (Feb. 15, 1009) Muhammad 
b. Hisham attacked the palace of Cordova where 
the caliph Ilisham was with a small number of 
followers who had remained faithful to him. He 
captured the palace and at once took steps to 
make lh<ham sign his abdication and had himself 
proclaimed caliph. The whole population of Cor- 
dova was in arms and plundered the 'Amirid 
town Madfnat al-Zahira [q. v.]. All the treasure 
accumulated there including a vast sum in money 
was seized and brought to the new caliph who 
to destroy 'Amirid power for ever, demolished 
completely and set fire to the town which the 
great hadjib al-Mansur had built only a few years 
before. At the same time, Muhammad b. Hisljam 
who had adopted the honorific lakab of al- Mahal 
look steps to meet the counter-attack certain to 
be made by c Abd al-Rahman Sanchol. Warned 
of what had happened in Cordova and of the 
destiuction of al-Madinat al-Zahira, the hadjib, 
full of anxiety, pitched his camp at Kal'at Rabah 
(Calatrava [q. v.]) and endeavoured to secure the 
fidelity of his troops who were mainly Berbers. 
He was soon forced to witness their defection 
and went to Cordova in the hope of finding new 
partisans there. But on the way back he was 
captured by emissaries of al-Mahdi in a monastery 
of the Sierra Morena and executed at the end of 
Ojumada II, 399 (March 1, 1009). His body was 
crucified in Cordova 

Muhammad al-Mahdi, once the power was in 
his hands, soon alienated the principal Berber 
chief-, of his army as well as his relatives of the 
l maiyad house. A rebellion against him was planned 
by Ms adversaries. The Berbers put at their head 
an b maiyad pretender, Hisham b. Sulaiman b. 
al-Nasir, whom they proclaimed [caliph with the 
title al-Rashld, and laid siege to Cordova. Al- 
Mahdl made a sortie, routed them and the pre- 
tender was killed. The Berbers then chose a new 
Umaiyad prince, Sulaiman b. Hakam, and at the 
same time appealed for assistance to Sancho Garcez 
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and his Christians. In spite of all the efforts of 
al-Mahdi, the blockade of Cordova became more 
and more strict. He then tried to put on the 
throne the caliph Hishara II b. al-Mu^aiyad whom 
he had himself deposed and then given out that 
he was dead, but this was in vain. On ifithRabril, 
400 (Nov. 7, 1009) the palace of the caliph 
was in the hands of the besiegers. Al-Mahdl’s 
only hope was to hide himself. The pretender of 
the Berbers, Sulaiman, received the oath of allegiance 
at al-Cordova and assumed the honorific title of 
al-Musta c Tn b i'll ah. 

In the following month al-Mahd! was able to 
leave Cordova secretly and seek refuge in Toledo 
where he was well received by the inhabitants. 
He then sought and obtained an alliance with 
the Catalans ( Ifra?iJj ) who marched with him on 
Cordova in Shawwal 400 (May-June 1010). The 
town was taken and the second reign of al-Mahdi 
began with a bloody persecution of all the Berbers 
in Cordova. To avenge the wrongs of their fellow- 
countrymen in the capital, the Berbers in the 
army of Sulaiman al-Musta c m returned to besiege 
the city. Al-Mahdi, betrayed by his servants, was 
slain during the siege in the palace in Cordova 
by some c Amirid slaves on the 8 th Dhu’l-Hidjdja 
400 (July 23, 1010). His first reign lasted nine 
months, the second less than two. 

Bibliography'. Ibn c Idhaii, al-Bayan al- 
mugkrib . iii., ed. E. Levi-Provengal, Paris 1928 
(very detail account); al-Nuwairi, Kitab Nihayat 
al-arab , ed. and transl. M. Caspar Remtro, 
Granada 1916, index; Abd al-\Vahid al-Marrakushi, 
Kitab al-Mi/djib, ed. Dozy, p. 28 — 29, transl. 
Fagnan, p. 34 — 36; Ibn Khaldun. Kitab aN I bar, 
Bulak, iv. 149 sqq.\ Ibn al-Athir, Kamil = 
Annales da Maghreb et de V Espagne^ transl. 
Fagnan, index; al-Makkarl, Nafh al-Tlb (Ana- 
lectes), p. 278 — 279; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hullat al- 
siyarc?, in Dozy, Notices..., p. 1 59 — 160; R. 
Dozy, Histoire des Alusulmans d'Espagne, iii. 
271 — 300. __ (E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

MAHDI KH AN. Mirza Muhammad Mahdi 
Astarabadi b. Muhammad, historian of Nadir 
Shah of Persia, whose deeds he recorded in 
the Td rikh-i Djahan Gushay-i Nadir 1 ; this work 
written in Persian is an excellent complement to 
those by James Fraser and Jonas Hanway on the 
conqueror. In it Mahdi Khan details the life of 
Nadir from his biith to his death while other 
Persian writers only deal with periods of it (e. g. 
Muhsin b. Hanlf records only the expedition to 
India in his DiawJiar-i Samsarrr, c Abd al-Karlm 
Kashmiri in his Bayan-i JVaki c confines himself 
to the period from this expedition to 1784). W. 
Jones in his introduction to the To 3 rikh of Mahdi 
Khan says that “the narrative of these perpetual 
rebellions... is somewhat dry and fatiguing”; as 
to the boundless praise which he bestows on the 
author’s style, especially the descriptions of spring 
at the beginning of each year, it is exaggerated; 
in these descriptions all the images used had been 
employed to satiety for years before. It is true 
that some works of the period are still more 
hackneyed. Mahdi Khan himself gives free train 
to this vexatious tendency in another version of 
history of Nadir which comes down to the year 
1748 only: Durra-i Nadira , in a style uniformly 
artificial and elaborate. Malcolm (History of Persia ) 
reproaches Mahdi Khan with having been too 
flattering to Nadir; he recognises however that 


the historian has spoken frankly of the cruelties 
which were a blot upon the latter part of the 
reign. Mahdi Khan was Nadir's secretary. This is 
revealed not only in the accuracy of his details 
but in ceitain statements also. Mahdi, for example, 
says that he was with the prince when the latter 
received news of the birth of a grandson (transl. 
Jones i. 191); at the end of his reign Nadir sent 
him on a diplomatic mission to the Sultan of 
Turkey (ii. 179). H. Brydges (Abd-er-Razzak, 
History of the Kajars , London 1833, p. clxxxi., 
note) also credits him with secretarial duties. 
Besides his historical works, Mahdi Khan compiled 
his celebrated Eastern Turkish-Persian distionary 
entitled Sanglakh (1173=1760) a valuable the- 
saurus enriched with examples taken from the 
Turkish classics (Mir c Ali-Shir, Babin -Nama etc.); 
the publication of this work of which there are 
two abbreviations is highly desiiable. 

B ib l iog rap hy : Historical works: Pers. 
text published at Tabriz, Teheran, Bombay (cf. 
Rieu, Cat. Pers. Mss. B> itish A/us., i. 192 sqq , and 
do., Supply p. 1 20). — Translation: Histoire 
de Nader Chah .... traduite d'un manuscrit 
persan . . . par Mr. Jones (London 1770, 2 vol.; 
Engl, transl. of the same, London 1 773). — 
Manuscripts of the dictionary Sang lakh'. Rieu, 
Cat. of Turk. Mss. British Mils, p. 264; Ethe, 
Cat. Mss. Bod lei , N°. 1 760. — Manuscripts 
of the abbreviations: Blochet, Cat. mss. 
pets. B. N.. ii. 220 — 224; B. N., coll. Schefer, 
Suppl. Turc, 1000). (II. Masse) 

al-MAHDI li-DIN ALLAH AHMAD, a title and 
name of several Zaidi Imams of theV aman. 

About 250 years after al-Hadi Yahva, the founder 
of the Zaidlya [q v.] dynasty of the Yaman, his 
direct descendant, the Imam al-Mutawakkil c ala 
’llah Ahmad b. Sulaiman had, between 532 and 
566 (1134 — 1170), restored the kingdom to its 
extent in al-Hadi's period, with Sa c da, Nadjran and 
for a time also Zabid and San c ak A generation 
later (593 — 614=1197 — 1217; the hill country 
from Sa c da to Dhamar was again ruled hy one 
man, al-Mansur bi'llah c Abd Allah b. Hamza, not 
a descendant of al-Hadi but of a Rassid, 1. e. one 
of the family of al-Hadi's grandfather, al- Kasim b. 
Tabataba, the spiritual founder of the Zaidiyas of 
the Yaman. Al-Mansur was twice able to enter 
San c if : he was also recognised as Imam by the 
Kaspid Zaidis, the Nuktawi; but even before his 
death his power had become restricted by the last 
Aiyubid Sultan of the Yaman, al-Malik al-Mas c ud, 
once more to the land ofKawkaban. After his death 
his sons, first Muhammad c Izz al-Din, then the Imam 
Ahmad al-Mutawakkil tried their fortune in the 
south, while one of al-Hadi's descendants and his 
namesake al-Hadi Yahva b. al-Muhrin created a 
petty imamate around Sa'da. An attempt to unite 
the divided forces of the dynasty was made by 
a. al-Mahd! li-DIn Allah: his full official 
title, one previously met with among the Zaidis, 
was al-Mahdi li-Dln Allah, Ahmad b. al-Husain 
b. Ahmad b. al-Kasim b. 'Abd Allah b. al-Kasim 
b. Ahmad b. Isma c il Abu ’ 1 -Barakat. The uncer- 
tainty about his genealogy, that occurs may be 
explained from the fact that, as is also found in 
the superscription and signature to his A h all fat 
al-KuPdn (see Bibl.) there is a jump from Isma c il 
Abu ’l-Barakat to Isma c Il al-Dibadj (cf. de Zambaur, 
Table B.); he himself expressly says that his 
genealogy meets that of al-Mansur in al-Kasim b. 
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Ibrahim, i. e. that he was a Rassid. His reign of 
ten years during which the Yaman was harassed 
by plague and famine does not reveal a great 
mler nor even any real and consistent authority, 
but gives a remarkable picture of conditions m 
South Arabia, when for want of a definite line of 
succession, success alone decided how far an c Alid 
pretender was able to hold his own among his 
kinsmen and with any forces he could gather to 
make a stand against foreign foes. In 646 (1248) 
Ahmad had himself proclaimed Imam in the for- 
tress of Thula in the highlands of Hadur, north- 
w'est of San c a\ by arrangement with the Banu 
I lamza, i. e. the family of the late Imam al-Man- 
stir, and with the benevolent tolerance of Asad 
al-I)in Muhammad b. al-Hasan, the brother's son 
of the first Kasulid Sultan, al-Malik al-Mansur 
Nur al-I)in c Oniar b. c AlI b. Rasul. But he was 
defeated by Niir al-Din and besieged in Thula, 
and in 647 (1250) we find him having to fight 
with the Banu Hamza who had again deserted 
him. lie was saved by the death of Niir al-Din 
who was killed by his own Mamluks in Zabld, 
an event which is probably connected with con- 
tempoiary Mamluk attempts on the Egyptian 
Aiyubuls; Asad al-Din who wished to make his 
governorship in San c a 5 independent, is also accused 
of instigating it. The lattei continued active under 
Niir al-Din’s son and successor al-Mu/affar Yiisuf, 
rebelling and suing for peace alternately, some- 
times on the side of the Imam and sometimes 
intriguing against him. Al-Mahdi, who in the 
meanwhile had bound Shams al*I)m Ahmad, son 
of the late Imam and chief of the Banu Hamza, 
to joint action with him, took San 'a 3 in the 
beginning of Djunuda I 648 (July 1250); although 
haiassed b> Asad al-I)in who held the fortress 
of Ihrash, he was able to extend his rule to the 
south as far as Dhamar. But before a year had 
expired al-Mahdi had to abandon San*a\ Asad al- 
Din indeed '-old him the foitie>s of Birash but 
it was just on account of this that the final 
breach occurred between them. Asad al-I)in again 
went over to al-Mu/attar who had the governor- 
ship of the \ ainan gtanted him by the Caliph al- 
Musta Nun, who is even said to have sent assassins 
(.S/'/fj, see />.v/,, fol 23777) against the Imam. In 
a th<»imighl\ /anil fashion, however, his fate w r as 
decided not bv foreign foes but by the Zaidis 
thenisehes I le 4u.11 rolled with his ablest and most 
ardent "iipporter, bhaikh Ahmad al-Ra^sas. With 
the help of the Ra^ulids, Shams al-Din made himself 
Imam of the Zanlis m 652 ( 1 254) in the old capital 
of Sa'du. Al-Mahdi was again confmed to his 
original territory The ver\ next year a Zaidi as- 
«*emblv pronounced his deposition, as unwoith\. 
(> f the 10.000 infantry and several hundred horse- 
men of the eailier fighting, he had still 2,000 in- 
fantry and 300 cavalry: but these also left him 
in the decisive battle of Wadi Shim aha. which 
tuns from ban c a 3 parallel in the northwest to the 
Waii Kharid. lie was slain at the age of 42. 
his he.id sent lound as a ttophy and treated 
>hamefu!l\ but finally buried with hL body in 
the little Wadi of Dhu Bin (Dheneban). His in- 
glorious end did not pre\ent his tomb fiom becoming 
a wonder-working abode of grace; his biographer 
dlls him the u mart\r on the path of Allah and 
the commander of the faithful” and many miracles 
are recorded of him even from his lifetime. Hts 
assassination at the beginning of 656 (1258) falls 


in the same year as the execution of his old 
enemy, the last c Abbasid Caliph, al-Musta c sim. 
Legend says that the messenger who was to carry 
the news to Ba gh dad learned on the way that the 
caliph had met his fate on the same day. 

While in his Da'ioa (see Bid/.) al-Mahdi col- 
lected the usual Zaidi aiguments with the regular 
sayings from the Kur’an and hadiths practically 
in the traditional form as a general appeal to 
support the Zaidi cause and himself, his Kh alifa 
is a passionate personal protest against his deposition 
and an attempt to bring back his enemies especially 
Shams al-Din Ahmad, to the loyalty they had 
sworn to him. This, he reproaches them, was as 
unnghteous as the recognition of Muhammad’s 
authority as a Prophet by the Umaiyads. 

The Shams al-Din Ahmad above mentioned, 
who adopted the official title of al-Mutaw r akkil 
and recognised the Rasulids as his overlords, was 
at once challenged by a rival Imam in the person 
of Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. al-Wahhas. The 
position remained the same for the next 50 years. 
The Tatimma gives nine men, the last being al- 
Nasir Salah al-Din Muhammad b. c AIi, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some recognition as imams 
in the period between al-Mahdi Ahmad b. al- 
Husain and 

b. al-Mahd! li-DIn Allah Ahmad b. Yahya 
D. al-Murtada b. Ahmad b. al-Murtada b. al- 
Mufacldal b. Mansur b. al-Mufaddai b. al-Hadjdjadj 
b. c All b. Yahya b. al-Kasim b. Yusuf al-Da c i b. 
Yahya al-Mansur b. Ahmad al-Nasir. The last 
named ancestor was the son and second successor 
of Yahya al-Hadi. After the death of al-Nasir 
Salah al-Din, a kadi c Abd Allah b. al-Hasan al- 
Dauwarl worked with a few partisans on behalf 
of his sons who were still minors. But the c LTama 3 , 
anxious to consolidate the power which was gradually 
bieaking up, placed in the mosque of Djamal al- 
Din inSan c a 3 three claimants : c AlI b. Abi ’l-FadaM, 
al-Nasir b. Ahmad b. Muhammad and Ahmad b. 
Yahya b. al-Murtada and these three were to 
decide on one of their number. The choice fell 
on Ahmad b. Yah} a, the youngest of them. In 
spite of his objections, he had to give in to their 
argument that u one who has gone deeply into 
learned problems with their subtle points, cannot 
be incapable of conducting worldly affairs'’. They 
at the same time promised him their advice and 
suppoit (Tatimma, fol. 72a). But on the very night 
on which he was proclaimed, the kadi al-Dauwari 
succeeded in getting homage paid to his candidate 
(end of 793 = 1391). Ahmad b. Yahya and his 
adherents at once left the town in a bod> and 
withdrew to the hills to the Banu Shihab, a clan 
of the I lamdanids. Hi> abode was betrayed by 
one of the Shihab. Fighting went on for 13 days 
in which the enemy lost about 50 men and the 
Imam 10. The latter then went farther into the 
mountain-' and his claims were recognised in Anis 
also Among his special supporters sveie al-Hadi 
b. aI-Mu\iiyad, son of a former Imam, and Ibn 
Abi 1 -Iada ll He was also asked by people in Sa c da 
to receive their homage But he was sui prised by 
hia enemies and as he w’ould not interrupt his 
ritual ablutions and prayers to fight, he surrendered 
under a piomise that no harm would befall him. 
In spite of this, as the Tatimma tells us, which 
is however much biassed in his favour, 80 of 
his nien were massacred, he himself was taken to 
Sana where he was kept a prisoner for 7 years 
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and 3 weeks (794 — 801). Liberated with the help 
of his warders, he lived a further 40 years, tt tossed 
up and down the country”, devoting himself en- 
tirely to learning until he died in Zafar (end of 
480= 1437) of the plague in the Yaman, which 
had already carried off with many notables including 
the rival Imam ^Ali b. Salah al-Din. According 
to the Tatimma (fol. 75a) Ibn al-Murtada was 
born in 775 (1373) in Dhamar. according to 
other sources (see Rieu, in Brit. Mus. Cat. Supply 
N°. 365) in 764 (1363) at Anis. 

The choice of Ibn al-Murtada as Imam was a 1 
mistake, inasmuch as he lacked the necessary ! 
military and administrative ability. On the other 
hand he had another qualification in perfection. 
As a result of a careful education and a thirst 
for learning from his youth upwards, he wrote a 
great deal, dogmatic, legal and paraenetic; he 
was also a poet and worked at grammar and logic. 
The kindness of his warders, who supplied him with 
ink and paper, enabled him to compose the law 
book al-Azkar fi Fikh al-A'vnma al-athar (Berlin 
MS. 4919) on which he wrote a commentary. His 
most valuable work is still his theological and 
legal encyclopaedia, al-Bahr al-za khkh ar (^Berlin 
MS. 4894 — 4907) on which he likewise wrote a 
commentary. Although not the work of an original 
scholar, it is a rich and well arranged compilation, 
which deserves attention, if only for the part of the 
introduction which compaies the various religions, 
as the distinctions between them are seen from j 
quite a different point of view to that of Ashkrri 1 
or Shahrastani. | 

About 80 years after al-Mahdl Ahmad b. Yahya, j 
from 922 (1516), the Turks had begun to occupy j 
Yaman and to hold it with varying fortunes (see ‘ 
Kutb al-Din al-Makkl, al-Bark a l- Yamanl fi 'l- Path 
aKOthmani. in S. de Sacy, in N.E., iv. 412-504 
and A. Rutgers, Historia Jemanae sub Hasano 
Pascha , Leyden 1838). In his struggle with them 
al-Mansur bi’llah al-Kasim b. Muhammad, a descend- 
ant of al-Hadi in the 17* geneiation, was able 
about iooo A. H. to restore the present imamate 
in San 1 ^ (see A. S. Tritton, The Rise of the Imams 
of Sanaa, Oxford 1925). Of his sons, Muhammad 
al-Mmaiyad succeeded him. Even in his reign but 
still moie after his death in 1054 (1644), when 
his successor Isma c ll, another son of al-Kasim, was 
making his way with difficulty against his many 
brothers and nephews, one of al-Kasim’s grandsons 
began to come to the front, afterw r ards the Imam 
c. al-MahdI li-DIn All ah Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
b. al-Kasim. His father was not Imam but distin- 
guished himself in the wars against the Turks 
and was also a scholar. In 1049 Ahmad appeared 
in the hills of Wusab; in 1051 he besieged Dhamar 
without success; in 1053 he w-as in Mecca with 
many members of his family on the pilgrimage. 
Just at the accession of Ismail, he set out with 
another cousin against San c a 3 . At first he came 
to terms with the Imam but then fought in different 
places for his own hand, e.g. at Thula and again 
in the Djebel Wusab. In 1070 he won Hadiamawt 
for IsmaTl, to which the Zaidis had been summoned 
by the disputes for the throne. When in ioS7 
(1676) on the death of Isma c il he himself assumed 
the imamate, a nephew', al-Kasim b. Muhammad 
al-Mu^aiyad, proclaimed himself Imam and was 
recognised particularly in the remoter territory in 
the south towards al-Tihama in Zabid. A ZaidI 
assembly of leading Sharifs and ^iama 5 met, at 


which Ahmad was with some difficulty recognised 
as the legitimate Imam. Although this did not 
mean that he enjoyed the authority of a sovereign, 
since his rivals and the other amirs remained as 
independent as before, yet peace and security 
reigned in the country. But Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
died soon afterwards in 1092 (1681) in al-Ghiras 
near Shi bam which had been built by the first 
Turkish conqueror Hasan Pasha. After the short 
and weak reign of his son al- Mut a wak kil 
Muhammad (to 1097 = 1686), family feuds broke 
out again. Among the later Imams of this Kasimid 
dynasty another Ahmad b. al-Husain b. al-Kasim 
(from 1221 = 1806) again bore the official title 
of al-Mahdl li-Din Allah. 
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al-MAHDI C UBAID ALLAH, firstFatimid 
Caliph (297 — 322 = 909 — 934). His oiigins are 
obscure. He is also known as Sa c id, and is believed 
to have been the grandson of the celebrated Per- 
sian sectarian c Abd Allah b. Maimun al-Kaddah 
(the oculist), the Ismahlian leader; but he claimed 
to be a true descendant of the Prophet through 
his daughter latima. By some he was supposed 
to be the brother of the twelfth Imam; according 
to others, the son of one of the strange “hidden” 
Imams of the Ismahlls. His spectacular rise to 
power w r as coincident with a sudden outburst of 
Shihte fervour centred in the vexed question of 
the legitimacy of the Caliphate, involving the 
mystical doctrine of the Imamate and the appear- 
ance of a long-expected Mahdi [q. v.]. It w'as 
the culmination of Ismahlian propaganda and was 
in alliance with the Karmatian heresy of Arabia. 
Throughout the history of these times one can 
discern how in reality such zealous schismatics 
tiaded their esoteric doctrines and allegorical in- 
terpretations to the advancement of their own private 
political ends. 

Noith Africa witnessed the crucial stages of the 
Fatimid rising, the prime instigator being apparently 
a dali, Abu c Abd Allah al-Shfi [q. v.], who pro- 
claimed himself the precuisor of the Mahdi. An 
ambitious factionist of undeniable ability and or- 
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ganising genius, in the end his own astuteness But the most important events of this reign were 
and love of power brought about his undoing, the attacks on Egypt. The Mahdl’s son, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, 
Nevertheless it was to him that ‘l’baid Allah was sent in command of the forces; while a fleet 
owed his throne and title. While the former was operated under Khubasa. Tripoli, Barka, and then 
sowing the seeds of sedition amongst the Berber Alexandria (3°2 -- 9 * 4 ) were taken, until the 

tribes of North Afiica, ‘l’baid Allah was making victorious army was checked outside Fustat by 
his way with his family from Salamiya in N. Syria the eunuch Munis, the Egyptian commander. A 
to Kairawan (902 A. D.). In passing through Egypt second expeditionary force (916 — 917) repeated 
disguised as a merchant he narrowly escaped ini- the feats of the previous one and devastated the 
prisonment at the hands of a suspicious governor. Delta and ravaged the Faiyum, only to be checked 
Terhaps judicious bribery helped him on his way once more at Old Cairo, while the fleet of 80 
until he found himself with his son thrown by the vessels was destroyed at Rosetta (307 = 920) by 
Bent Midiar, suppoiters of the ‘Abbasids, into a the Khalifa’s smaller but more efficient fleet under 
dungeon in Sidjilmasa. Meanwhile his generalissimo Greek mariners. Once more the Fatimid ranks 
was opeiating elsewhere in his favour with the had to withdraw. Nevertheless the dominion of 
help of the wild Beni Kitama whose services the Mahdi extended from the borders of Egypt to 
he had enlisted. A victorious entiy into Sidjil- the confines of the Idrisid stronghold in Morocco, 
ma.xa marked the release of Tbaid Allah — though Ilis fleets spread terror throughout the Mediter- 
there are suspicions that the real prisoner was ranean. Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic 
slam before the surrender — - and his proclamation Islands felt his influence ; while his secret-service 

as the true spiritual head of Islam, al-Mahdi, ■ agents were to be found throughout Andalusia. A 

Commander of the Faithful The Aghlahid monarch revolt 111 Sicily in favour of an Aghlabid prince 
Ziyadat Allah III was overthrown and driven into : Ahmad b. Ziyadat Allah affected his sway in that 

exile in Egypt; while on Jan 15, 910 A. D. (29 lf > 1 island, hut his administration generally w'as strong 

Rahi c II, 297; the new Mahdi and his son made ! and secure, albeit rigorous and unmerciful. The 
their triumphal entry into Kakkada. year 926 found him taking up his residence in 

Following his elevation to supreme control ‘l'baid , the new city he had founded on the Tunisian 
Allah entered on a policy of extending the bounds coast, named after himself al-Mahdiya [q. v.] (the 
of his dominions. Not only had he enemies on all . “Afiica” of Froissart). This became his capital 
sides; even within his own camp lurked traitorous instead of Kairawan (16 mis. distant). The new 


allies and fickle adherents. Those who had raised 
him from the dungeon found very soon that he 
was now their master. The estrangement between 
him and his chief supporters is said to have ori- 
ginated in the disappointment felt by the latter 
that lie was incapable of working the mnacles ex- 
pected of such a divine personage. Abu c Abd 
Allah was forced to play a suhuidinate part, and 
becoming embittered thereby, began spreading 
sedition amongst the unsettled Beiber tribesmen. 
But the Mahdi was quite capable of dealing with 
the situation. A Shaikh of the Kitama Beiber.-, 
heading a deputation asking foi clear proofs of 
his spiritual claims, was summarily beheaded 
Shoitly after this he waylaid Abu ‘Ahd Allah and 
his brother ‘Ahd al-'Ahhas and had them as- ] 
-assinated (298 = 911) The othei brother Abu j 
ZaUi was sent to Kairawan with a letter ordering 
hi- execution As the Mahdi himself said in justifying j 
such acts against quondam suppoiteis : “Satan 
caused them to slip and I have purified them by ! 
the sword”. Riots ensued, but the bold handling [ 
of the populace by the Mahdi and his personal 1 
coinage averted disaster and fitmly established the j 
secular power, if it did not demonstrate the spiiitual 
viitues. of the Fatimid dy nasty 

‘Ubaidallah's foreign policy led him to despatch 1 
lla-sSn b Kulaib of the Beni Kitama as governor 1 
to bicilv in Older to further the Fatimid cause . 
The Ihiwara and I.uwata tribes of Tripolitana 
were vanquished, while the Mahdt's fo ices were 
also victorious against Muhammad b Khazar at 
Tihaiet But following Abu ‘Ahd Allah's death, 
the Beni Kitama, who were murmuring against 
the Mahdi. were attacked in April 912. chiellv by 
their old enemies, the people of Kairawan who 
never liked then savage manners The Beni Kitama 
ro-e in a general revolt and appointed a new 
Mahdi. named Kadu ; hut after con-ideiable fighting 
they were defeated The Trip ditans were aho 
involved in a struggle with the Berbeis (300 A. ft.). 


town was founded in 303 (916) and was situated 
on a projecting peninsula called Djazlrat al-Far. 
It was strongly fortified with high and massive 
walls, and colossally heavy gates, enclosing the 
palace and the royal barracks. A natural harbour 
was impioved to shelter 100 vessels of war. On 
the mainland lay the faubouig of Zawila intended 
as a place of residence for tradeis and the general 
public. After a reign of 25 years ‘L'baid Allah 
died on the 4 lh March 934 (14th Rabj' I, 322) 
at the age of 63. and was succeeded by his son 
Abu ' 1 -Kasim under the title of al-Ka’im bi-Amrallah. 
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Hist, of Persia , i. 359, 409; ii. 197; Quatre- al-MAHDIYA, a town on the east coast 
mere, Memoir es hist, sur la dynastie des Fati- of Tunisia, is the “town of Africa” of the 
mides , in J. A ., 1836, ii. 117; P. Casanova, European historians of the Middle Ages. It is 
La Doctrine secrete des Fatimides , in B.I.F.A.O . , built between Sousse and Sfax on a small peninsula 
xviii. 129, 148, 150* de Goeje, Les Carmathes more than a mile in length and less, than 500 
da Bahrein , p. 6 sqq . ; Ibn Iyas, Tdrikh Misr^ yards in breadth, which terminates the cape of 
p. 44 — 48, 59, 67 — 70. (J. Walker) Africa and is connected to the mainland by a 

al-MAHDI’s 7 a dynasty of Zabld in the narrow isthmus “much as the hand is joined to 
Yaman. When the founder of the dynasty, c Ali the wrist”. The site was without doubt occupied 
b. Mahdi [q. v.], died in the middle of 5 54 ( 1 1 59 ) by a Phoenician factory and by a Roman settle- 
soon after the taking of Zabld, the power of the ment, which it has not been possible to identify, 
dynasty which had been concentrated in his Its name comes from the Shi'I Mahdi c L’baid Allah, 
personality, was seriously threatened, especially who in 300 (912) founded and foi tided it, after 
as his sons Mahdi, c Abd al-Nabi 3 and c Abd Allah j having consulted the oracles and foreseeing the 
quarrelled. It is not quite clear w'hether Mahdi \ dangers which would threaten the Fatimid dynasty, 
at first obtained the throne (so c Om 5 ra in Kay | A rampart of nibble of which a few towers are 
[see Bibl . ], p. 129) or whether he ruled jointly j in existence ran along the coast towards the south; 
with c Abd al-NabP, the latter taking charge of [ the wall protected the port, an ancient Phoenician 
civil and the former of military affairs (so Khazradji 1 harbour excavated out of the rock, which the ships 
in Kay, p. 294). In any case, in the wars abroad j entered under a large gate flanked by two stiong 
we find Mahdi appearing as conqueror of Lahidj defensive work*. A little farther on, towards the 
in 556 and of Djanad in 558. He died, at the • point was the naval aisenal From the side of 

end of 558 or beginning of 559 (end of 1163) the isthmus, the rampart, which is veiy strong 

in Zabld. c Abd al-NabP now became sole ruler and strengthened by round and square towers, 
but although driven fiom power for a brief period had a wall in front of it and was pietced by a 

by c Abd Allah he was able to consolidate his gate which still exists. Flanked by two salients 

position and in continual fighting was able to with inclined sides entrance is gained under an 
retain the kingdom in Yaman and the great treasure arch 45 yards in length ( al-skifa , al-kahla?). The 
which his father had accumulated. His power highest point of the peninsula is occupied by an 
extended from al-Tihama over the mountains of old Turkish kasba , built on the piobablc site of 
Dhu ’ 1 -Kala and the towns south of Djanad and the palace of Mahdi. In front towards the west, 
Ta c izz. He celebrated his victories in poems, for probably lay the palace of his son al-Ka im. The 
example that in 560 (1164) over Wahhas, son town owes to the Fatimids also a great mosque 
and successor of Ghanim b. Yahya of the Hasamd built near the sea, of which considerable remains 
branch of the Sulaimanids, who after being driven still exLt, notably an ornamental porch. A customs- 
out of Mecca had founded a dynasty in the house was at hand ( dar a l- mn has a bat ) ; beyond 
mountains around Zafar and Ta c izz. When c Abd the peninsula the suburb of Zawila (ancient 
al-NabP besieged c Aden in 568 (1 1 72) the Zurai c ids j Zella of w'hich the site is still known and where 
there [cf. banu ’l-karam] obtained the support | remains have been found, amongst other things 
of a great coalition led by the Hamdanid c Ali b. | glass-ware. 

Hatim in San c a 3 which included the Yam tribes ■ The Mahdi c l’baid Allah after leaving RakkaJa 
related to the Hamdanids and Zurai c ids. c Abd ai- : near al-Kairawan, came to live at al-Mahdiya in 
Nabp suffered an annihilating defeat in 569 at ! the year 308 (921) Having become the capital 
Ibb and again farther south near Ta c izz. Although ! of the empire, the town prospeied. It was, according 
c Ali b. Hatim could not carry the w r ar into al- i to c Idhari, the richest city in Barbary. The son of 
Tihama as the Beduins would not follow' him, . c Lbaid Allah, al-Ka/im, was besieged there for over 
Abd al-Nabf had to give up the siege of c Aden. 1 five months ( January-September 945 ) by Abu 
On his return to Zabld, he met a stronger enemy 1 Yazld, “the man with the ass’’, a Khandji agitator, 
and thus met his end. In the same year the Aiyubid w'ho starting from Tawzer made himself master 
Turanshah, sent by his brother Saladin, invaded 1 of the whole of Ifiikiya. The failure of the blockade 
Yemen. Guided by the Sulaimanid al-Kasim, the of al-Mahdiya was the first stage in the downfall of 
brother of Wahhas who had fallen in battle, 1 the heretic. More than a centuiy after, al-Mahdiya, 
Turanshah took Zabld after two days’ fighting on j which had been the refuge of the Fatimids when 
9 th Shaww r al 569 (May 14, 1174). c Abd al-Nabi 5 ] in danger, served also as an asylum to their un- 
and his two brothers Ahmad and Yahya were conquered vassals, the Zlrnl Amirs, the victims 
throwm into prison. Nine months later when j of the Hilali invasion. In the >ear 449 (1057) 
Turanshah on his campaign of conquest in the the Zirid al-Mu c izz abandoned a-Kairawan for al- 
mountains of the Yaman was at Dhu Djibla w-est ! Mahdi) a. From that place he and his successors 
of Ibb, he heard of troubles in al-Tihama and had ; set themselves to recover the lands they had for- 
ali three brothers executed in Zabld. 1 merly ruled From there they also turned their 

Bibliography. C. Th. Johannsen, Historia \ activities to the sea. Al-Mahdi) a. where the corsairs 
Jemanae , Bonn 1828, p. 144 sqq.^ H. C. Kay, » were now equipped, became and w r as to remain 
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down to modern times the most active centre of 
Tunisian piracy. The expeditions of the Muslim 
eoi-ans provoked attacks from the Normans of 
Sicily, Pisan and Genoan raids on the town along 
the cnast. In 10S7, al-Mahdlya fell into the hands 
of the combined Christian foices. The Normans 
again took it in 1148. Then they were blockaded 
in it by land and by sea during the conquest of 
Ifiikiva by the Almohad c Abd al-Mu'min. Having 
become once more a Muslim town, it was retaken 
and pillaged in 11S0. Then it concluded with 
William 11 . the King of Sicily, a treaty of peace. 
The Normans were able to trade with it. During 
the uunous campaigns of the B. (lhaniya [q. v.], 
Almoravid Amirs, al-Mahdiya was for a short time 
in the hands of an adventurer c Abd al-Karun al- 
Ragragi who took the title of Caliph These tioubles 
led to the installation in Ifrikna of a governor 
of the Almohad family of the B. Hafs. Al-Mahdiya 
was henceforth one of the principal towns of the 
kingdom of the HaBids. Its government was 
geneially confided to one of the sons of the 
sovereign of Tunis. 

The persistent activity however of the Corsaiis 
provoked in the year 1390 a new Genoan expe- 
dition suppoited by Charles VI, King of France, 
who sent his galleys and his knights against 
u cette malement forte vilte d’AutTiique” (Froissart). 
Al-Mahdiya resisted but was forced to pay a tribute 
to the Christians In 1539, after the conquest of 
'Funis b> Charles V, the town received a Spanish 
ganison In the following >ear the corsair Diagut 
took it by surpuse. Taken prisoner by the tleet 
of Andica Dona, then released, Dragut came back 
and installed himself in al-Mahdi\a. On the 8 th 
September 1550, Doria seized the town fiom 
Diagut “punee of Afi ica", after a memoiable seige. 

( ’hai les V offered the chaige of it to the Knights of 
Malta but they iefused it, so he ordered it to be 
dismantled. Al-Mahdiya, after falling once more 
into the hands of the Muslims, aioso from its 
ruins and icmained under Turkish rule until the 
M\ ,h century, the nest of corsairs, the terror ot 
Christian merchants that it had been foi nearly 
000 years It is now a quiet little town of about 
10,000 inhabitants, who live by fishing and by the 
product of their oil-woiks 

/> ; /> !i s* 1 a /> a r : al-Bakri, Dcsl 1 ip'uvi dc 
l .l f f ;///, .v * // icnu v. ed. and transl do Slane, 
Algiets 1 91 1. 1913, text p. 29 — 30; transl. p. 65- 
()8; Ibn H.i.vkal, ed de Goe;e (/>'. G. A , ii j, 
p. 4S, transl de Mane, in 7 1S42. ,17,; 
liii'i. ed. .lml tr.m,l. Dozy and de Goe;e, text 
p 100. trail, I. p. 127 — 12S: al- FiiJjani. A'llila. 
tiand. Ruu„eau. in Y A.. 1S53, 1., p. 357 
Il>n ~Iih.ni, /h:uY», ed. Do/y, i 170. 
trau,l F'ugnan. 1 237: Ibn al-Athir. Kamil, 
ed Fornberg. vut. 70; tran,l Kagnan [Antilles 
p. 70: Maknzi, M katTa, eUiaet 
tran-l Kagnan. in ( VuVe 11 : 1 M . Iman. spec, 
e l., p. 43; al-Mai rakii'hi. //:.v J:s AlmA.aacs, 
ed. I lazy. p. 163. transl. Eagnan. p. 106: Froissart, 
Chten ed. Buchun, 111. 7 0 ; Marmol 

Caiavaial, D:scnptian -incral Js Anna. Granada 
* 573 ' book 3, fob 369 transl. Perrot d'Ablan- 
C'Hitt. u. 502 I.eu Africanu«. ed. Ramu->io. 

Venice 1S37. p 123 A?/ ; Mac I atrie. Tin. tes 
\ Fans 1S6S, pa„im; de Mnet. MahJia , 

Dam, 1915; G. ''I ll M :uu:l a at t inusulman, 
p. IOb s.y; . I I 7. I iS. 1302,2. 

(G. Mar^ais) 


al-MAHDIYA, formerly called al-Ma c mura, a 
town of Morocco, on the Atlantic coast at the 
mouth of the Wadi Sabil (Sebou), built on a rocky 
promontory which dominates the valley of the 
river. Situated on the southern extremity of the 
plain of Gharb and 20 miles to the North East 
of Sale (Saia) it enjoys a geographical position of 
the first importance. A port is shortly to be created 
here for ships of heavy tonnage, which cannot sail 
up the Wadi Sabu as far as the river port of 
Kenitra (Ar. al-Iyunaitira, “the little bridge”) 
situated 6 miles as the crow flies from the mouth 
of the river. 

It is generally agreed that the site of al-Mahdiya 
corresponds to that of one of the earliest Phoenician 
settlements founded by Hanno in the fifth century 
B. C. on the Atlantic coast of Morocco: — the 
factory of Thymiateria. Nothing is known of the 
later histoiy of this foundation and we have to 
wait till the fourth centmy A. H. (tenth a. d.) to 
get the first mention in Arab writers of the town 
at the mouth of the Wadi Sabu under the names 
al-Ma c mura (“the populated, the flourishing”), 
Halk (“the mouth”) al-Ma c mura or Halk Sabu. 
According to the chronicler Abu T-Kasim al- 
Zaixani [q. v.] the modern town was founded by 
the shortdived dynasty of the Bann Ifren [q. v.] 
which settled on the Atlantic side of Morocco at 
the end of the tenth century of our era. In the 
second half of the Xllth, the Almohad Sultan 
Abd al-Mu = min built there one of his dockyards 
for his navy [Jar al-srnaYa). Later, down to the 
X\ I th century, al-Ma c mura’s history is obscure 
— ii was a small trading centre to which European 
ships came for the products of the country. 

Al-Ma ntura, when the Christians of the Iberian 
peninsula made their offensive against Morocco, 
was one of their first objectives; on June 24, 1515 
a large Portuguese fleet anchoied at the mouth 
of the Wadi Sabu and a landing force of 8,000 
men occupied the town without a blow being 
struck. The Portuguese made themselves a strong 
base in al-MVraura, built fortifications there, remains 
of which still exist, but they were only able to 
hold it for a short time. The Muslims drove the 
Christians out of al-Ma c mura at the end of the 
same year, inflicting very heavy losses upon them. 

Al-.Ma'muia re-enters history when at the end 
of the With century it became a formidable nest 
of European pirates, who under the leadership ot 
an English captain, Mainwaring, practised piracy 
along the whole Atlantic coast and became a 
ten or to the seafaung centres of Europe. This 
state of things was put an end to when Spain, 
which in 1610 had occupied the port of Earache 
(al- Ara ldj, q. v.), a little farther north, made a 
landing at al-Ma mura in August 1614, after 
negotiations with the Moroccan ruler, the Sa'dian 
Mawluy Zaidan. The town was taken and the 
Spanish fleet withdrew leaving a strong garrison 
of 1,500 men. The captured town was given the 
name of San Miguel de Ultramar. 

The Spanish occupation of al-Ma c mura was to 
last 67 years, during which it was several times 
fiercely attacked by the Muslims, particularly the 
“volunteers of the faith” (Mudjahidun), who 
mobilised to drive the Christians from the various 
points on the coast where they had established 
them, elves under the active leadeiship of the chief 
al- Aivaihi of Sale. The principal attacks on San 
Miguel de Ultramar were deliveied in 1628, 1630 
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and 1647. In 1681 (1092 a.h.) the c Alawid Sultan 
Mawlay Isma c il [q. v.] laid siege to the town 
and finally took it by storm. He then gave it the 
name of al-Mahdiya; the name of al-Ma c mura 
only survived as that of the great forest of cork- 
oaks \>l*ich lies between Sale and the lower valley 
of the Wadi Sabu. — It may be noted that for 
a few years at an earlier date the name al-Mahdiya 
had been borne in Morocco by the little military 
station founded by the Almohad Caliph c Abd al- 
Mu 5 min on the site of the future Ribat al-Fath 
(Rabat), on the south bank at the mouth of the 
Wadi Sala (the modern Wad Bu-regreg) [cf. the 
article Rabat]. Al-Mahdiya was occupied by French 
troops in 19 11. 

Considerable remains survive at al-Mahdiya, 
dating from the brief Portuguese occupation, the 
Spanish occupation or from the date when it was 
definitely retaken by the Muslims. Around the 
citadel (kasba) runs a continuous rampart with a 
ditch. These defences are entered by two gates; 
— one very massive, with two Arabic inscriptions, 
dates from the XVIRh century. The other, a simple 
postern, dating from the Spanish occupation, opens 
on the steep slope which runs down to the rives. 
Inside beside a few hovels and a little mosque 
are the ruins of the Muslim governor's palace 
of the XYURh century. Between the foot of the 
citadel and the bank of the Wadi Sabu for a length 
of 200 yards and a breadth of about 40 may still 
be seen buildings consisting of a series of square 
chambers completely isolated from one another 
and each protected by a double wall. These were 
probably granaries, which need not be earlier 
than the end of the XYlRh century, and are not, 
as has been suggested, of the Phoenician period. 

Bibliography", the Arabic historians of 
the modern period (al-Zaiyani, al-Kadiri, al- 
Nasiri al-SalawI, etc.), passim ; H. de Castiies, 
Les sources inedit es de 1 ' his to ire du Maroc , 
indices, sub El-Mamora; Villes et Tribus du 
Maroc , Publication de la Mission scientifique 
du Maroc, Rabat et sa region , /, Les Villes 
avant la conquete , Paris 1918, p. 268 — 79; R. 
Montague, Note stir la kasbah de Mehdiya , 
in Hespens , 1921, i. 93 — 7. 

(E. LAvi-Provencal) 

MAHIYA (a.), technical term in metaphysics, 
quiddity; fiequently used as equivalent of djazv- 
har , substance. AbU Hanifa, Dirar (and al-Nadjdjar) 
used it to designate the pure divine essence; cf. 
c Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, al-Fark bain al-Firak , 
p. 201 — 202; al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal xva 
'l-Nihal Cairo, i. 114; Kitab al-Bad 3 ica Y- Ta'rikh , 
ed. and transl. Huart, i. 85. On the question 
whether the quiddity is identical or not to existence 
(zvufgjud) cf. Djurdjam, Shark al-Mazvakif , Cairo, 
P- 9 2 - (L. Massignon) 

MAHKAMA. [See Mehkeme.] 

MAHMAL (or more correctly : Mahmil, a.), 
the name of the splendidly decorated 
empty litters, which since the xiiph century 
have been sent by Muhammadan piinces on the 
Hadjdj to Mecca, to display their independence ■ 
and claims to a place of honour at the ceremony. 
The camel which bears the mahmal is not ridden 
but led by the bridle. It goes at the head of the 
caravan and is regarded as its sanctifying element. 
What extravagance the rivalry of princes led to 
is shown by the mention of a mahmal adorned 
with much gold, pearls and jewels, which was 


sent in 721 (1321) from the c Irak to Mecca (Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka , ed. F. Wustenfeld, 
ii., 1859, p. 278). The mahmal wdiich is most 
esteemed, that which accompanied the pilgrim 
caravan from Cairo, is described by Lane as a 
square wooden framework, with a pyramid at top 
and covered with black brocade richly worked 
with inscriptions and ornamental embroidery in 
gold, in some parts upon a ground of gieen or red 
silk ; it is bordered with a fringe of silk and 
silver balls are fixed to the corneis and to the 
top of the pyramid. On the front of the pyramidal 
roof is a view of the Ka"ba embroidered in gold. 
In the brief description given by Burckhardt of 
the Egyptian mahmal it is added that it is decorated 
with ostrich feathers. According to him there was 
only a prayer-book in the empty inteiior, which 
on its return was exhibited in Cairo and kissed 
by the people; according to Lane on the other 
hand there are two silver receptacles in the mahmal 
which contain two KuFans, one in a scroll, the 
other in book form. The mahmal is carried by a 
fine tall camel, which after the pilgrimage is spared 
any further work. On their arrival in Mecca the 
mahmals aie hailed with joy and led through the 
crowded streets in a solemn procession after which 
they go with the pilgrims to c Arafat where they 
occupy a position reserved foi them. It used to be 
generally supposed that the covering of the Kgvptian 
mahmal was used to cover the tomb of Muhammad 
or the Ka c ba but this is wrong ; the kiszoa is of 
course taken to Mecca with the gieat pilgnm 
caiavan but it has nothing to do with the 
mahmal. 

According to MakrizI the custom of sending 
a mahmal to Mecca was first introduced in 670 
A. H. by the Mamluk Sultan Baibais but others 
attribute it to the Sharif Abu Numaiy ; it is also 
said that it was a princess going on the pilgrim- 
age in a splendid litter that gave Baibars the 
idea of sending one with the pilgrim caiavan. 
This is however only a story; and it is a much 
more important question whether the custom did 
not arise at an earlier date and whether it did 
not originally have a direct religious significance. 
It is natuial to recall the portable sanctuaries of 
the Arabs and the mahmal particulaily leminds 
one of the description which Musil (Die Kulhu\ 
1910, p. S sq .) gives of the u Abu Zhur al-Markah“ 
of the Rwala tribe: a framework of thin pieces 
of wood adorned with ostrich featheis which is 
fastened on to the saddle of a pack-camel and is 
the visible centie of the tribe. This would at any 
rate lead us to the practical significance of the 
later mahmal, a visible sign of independence and 
claim to suzerainty of the various Muslim states. 

It is just this significance which gives the mahmals 
a ceitam historical interest a- political changes 
and rivalries are reflected in them in course of 
time. There have occasionally been rulers who 
by sending mahmals gave expression to their 
endeavour to obtain recognition as sovereigns and 
protectors of the sharifs, onl> to be soon driven 
from power again by others. 1 hat the Egyptian 
mahmal came to obtain a place of honour, that 
from Syria being the only other at all comparable 
to it, was a result of the political influence of 
the Mamluk Sultans. It is noteworthy that Otto- 
man rule made no alteiation in this respect and 
an attempt to send a mahmal from Constantinople 
met with no success. In 1807 an interruption was 
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caused by the conquest of Mecca by the Wahhabis 
who foibade this empty pomp so hateful to them; 
but this ceased when they were driven out and 
Muhammad 'Alt’s rule again gave the Egyptian 
mahmal pride of place. 

After the World War the sending of a mahmal 
from Syria stopped. Difficulties arose between the 
EgypUan government and King Husain (1915 — 
1924J regarding the powers of the heads of a 
field- hospital which was to accompany the mah- 
mal as well as regarding the ceremony of its re- 
ception, which twice resulted in the mahmal not 
being sent. 

When lbn Sa c ud had become king of the Hidjaz, 
long negotiations took place over the mahmal. 
'l’he Wahhabi ruler insisted on the music which 
usually accompanied the mahmal being omitted 
and all sort of supeistitious customs being dropped; 
he also protested against the armed escort as a 
denial of his sovereignty. The attempt made in 
1926 to harmonize the demands of the two sides 
came to nothing: a fight broke out between the 
Ikhvvan of I bn Sa c ud and the Egyptian soldiers 
which was only stopped by the personal intervention 
of Ilin Sa'ud. Since then the Egyptian government 
has not sent a mahmal, but neither does it any 
longer send a new kiswa for the Ka c ba to the 
Hadjclj. 

/> 1 b l : o g r a p h y : Burckhardt, Reisen in 
Arabien , p. 394, 396, 407 sq . : Burton, A Pit - 
g/ image to el-Mtdinah and Men a, 1856, iii., p. 
12, 267; Wavell, A modern Pilgrim in Mecca, 
1912, p. 152, 155 sq . ; Lane, Mannas ana 
Customs of the Mode/// Egyptians, 1836,11., p. 
180 — 1 86, 245 sqq. (with a pictuieof the Egyptian 
mahmal); Snouck llurgronje, Mekka, i. 29, 83 
sq , 152, 157 (with a photography in the Atlas, 
PI. v); Juynboll, Handbuih des islamischen 
(Jesetzryjp. 15 1 sq. (Fr. Buhl) 

MAHMUD I, twenty fourth Ottoman 
Sultan, reigned 1143—1168 (1730 — 1754). He 
was born on the 3 r, l Muhartain 1108 (Aug. 2, 
1696), the son of Mustafa II — the Sul/ill-i 
f OtJ_man: gives the date 7th Ramadan 1107 (April 
10. 1696) — and had spent his life in seclusion 
up to his accession. Me came to the throne through 
the mutiny of the Janissaries under Patrona Khalil, 
a mutiny which cost the grand vizier Ibiahim 
Pasha, the Kapudan Pasha and the Kiaya Beg their 
lives, and foiced Sultan \hmad 111 to abdicate 
in favour of Mahmud : these event.-, took place on 
the 17th Ra!»i c I. 1143 (Oct. 1. 1730)- The mutiny, 
which really had the sympathy of most of the 
'uJama and seems to have been in the nature of 
a social 1 evolution (Jorga), was only suppressed 
after some time through the efforts of the KTzlar 
Agha Beshir; before its siippiession a certain 
number of appointments to impoitant offices dictated 
by the rebels had to be conceded and the many 
palaces built in the luxurious reign of Ahmad III 
were allowed to be pillaged. Afrer the janissaries 
had been pacified by considerable largesse on the 
accession of the Sultan. Be"Jjir Agha succeeded 
in plotting the death of Patrona Khalil, who was 
ass^sin^ted on Nov. 15, 1730. The Kizlar-agha 
continued to exercise a preponderating influence 
on afTans of state; the Sultan, who was by Dature 
more interested in literature and m the erection 
of more or less useful buildings, did nothing to 
throw r*u this influence, which on the whole was 
for the good of the state. One of the consequences 


of this system was the very frequent changes of 
grand viziers — there were no fewer then 16 in 
Mahmud’s reign — but the state possessed a number 
of able men who worked for the good of the 
empire in the offices of grand vizier, re 3 Is efendi 
and k'aya beg. The state finances were kept in 
good order, as much by the confiscation of any 
gieat fortunes amassed by high officials as by a 
financial system which made no distinction between 
the public treasury and the personal revenues of 
the Sultan. The situation abroad was also favour- 
able, especially after the peace of Belgrade in 1739, 
which secured to Turkey a fairly long period of 
peace in Europe. 

At the beginning of the reign, Turkey was at 
war with Persia. The campaign of 1731 was favour- 
able to the Turks, who reconquered Kirmanshah 
and took Hamadan (battle of Koridjan, Sept. 15), 
Urmiya and Tabriz; however, by a peace signed 
on Jan. 10, 1732 by the ser- c asker and grand vizier 
Topal c Othman Pasha, Turkey gave up Tabriz 
and Hamadan. This peace neither pleased the 
powers in Constantinople, who replaced the grand 
vizier by Hekim Zade c All Pasha [q. v.] nor 
Tahmasp Kuh Khan, who on his return from Herat 
haddethioned Shah Tahmasp and was making new 
preparations for war. On Oct. 6, 1732, the Porte 
issued a formal declaration of war and in December 
a Persian army invaded Mesopotamia, took Kirkuk 
and laid siege to Baghdad; the great battles of 
this campaign were those of Duldjailik on the 
Tigris, where the Persians were defeated (July 
1 9j 1 733 )** an d that of Kirkuk, where a week 
later the Turks suffered a defeat which involved 
the death of the ser- c asker Topal € Othman Pasha. 
In the same year, the Persian war produced a 
conflict with Russia, provoked by the Khan of 
the Crimea's march through the Caucasus to rein- 
force the Turkish troops fighting against Persia. 
Russia declared she could not allow the passage 
of the Tatars through the country of the Kumuk 
and the Kaitak, which she regarded as under her 
authority ; the Khan s force was therefore held 
up and several battles were fought in Daghestan 
between Turks and Russians. The negotiations 
opened at Constantinople showed more and more 
that a war with Russia would be inevitable and 
they were finally broken off by the siege and 
capture of Azof by the Russians in March 1736. 
Meanwhile the war with Persia, which had ceased in 
1734 cm an armistice being concluded by the Pasha 
of Baghdad, had been lesumed in 1735 when 
Ahmad Kopiulu was appointed ser- c asker. The 
campaign was unfortunate for the Turks. They 
lost a number of towns in the Caucasus; however 
the development of affairs in Persia where Tahmasp 
Kuli, afterwards Nadir Shah, proclaimed ’ himself 
king on Dec. 1, 1735 his camp on the Caucasian 
front, was favouiable to the peace negotiations 
which were begun at this time. These negotiations 
ended in a peace signed at Constantinople on Oct. 

*736 ; the frontiers of the two countries remained 
as they had been fixed in the time of Murad IV. 
In the same year a Russian army invaded and 
laid waste the Crimea, although negotiations still 
went on, first at Constantinople and then in the 
country. Austria, posing as mediator, took an 
active part in these negotiations, which were 
finally broken off at the Congress of Niemirow 
in Aug. 1637. when it became evident that Austria 
was really Russia's ally, so that Turkey had to 
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deal with two adversaries. The war began badly 
for the Turks who lost Nish to the Austrians and 
Oczakow to the Russians. Nish however was won 
back in Oct. 1737. During the next two years 
fortune was rather on the side of the Turkish armies 
under the grand vizier Yegen Muhammad Pasha. 
The conclusion of the war was marked by the 
appearance of the forces of the grand vizier 
Hadjdji Muhammad before Belgrade in July 1739. 
It was before this town that the famous peace 
of Belgrade (Sept. 18) was negotiated with the 
assistance and mediation of the French Ambassador, 
the Marquis de Villeneuve, by which Turkey 
again obtained possession of the town. Russia 
was included in the same treaty and had to promise 
to demolish the fortifications of Azof. 

This ending of the war in a way very advantageous 
to the Porte was followed by a long period of 
peace with the states of Europe, which, as a 
result of the Seven Years’ War, had no time to 
devote to plans for the partition of Turkey. From 
1743 to *746 there was a new Persian war. It 
began through the demands of Nadir Shah to 
have the Persian Shi c a recognised as a fifth Madhhab , j 
that of the Dja c fariya; the Porte at first gave an 
evasive answer but after they had become convinced 
that Nadir Shah intended to make himself lord of 
Mesopotamia, the Shaikh al-Islam gave a fatwa 
against the recognition of the Dja c farlya. In 1743 
Nadir Shah took Kirkuk and laid siege to al-Mawsil, ; 
only to be forced to raise it after a while. In the i 
following year the scene of hostilities shifted to 
the Caucasus. The Porte then attempted to support 
a Persian pretender of the Safawid family, whom 
it sent off with gieat pomp to Kars; in 1746 the 
Turkish ser- c asker, the former grand vizier Yegen 
Muhammad, fell in the battle of Murad Tepe in 
Kurdistan. During all this time, peace negotiations 
were going on in Constantinople and conducted 
through the Turkish commander-in-chief. During 
these negotiations Nadir Shah had dropped his 
demand for the recognition of the Dja c far!ya and 
finally agreement was reached on the basis of the 
frontiers of Murad IV (Sept. 4, 1746). In July of 
the same year the all powerful Beshir Agha died 
at the age of 96; in spite of the efforts of the 
grand vizier al-Saiyid Hasan Pasha, his successor 
Beshir Agha the younger succeeded in procuring 
the same influence in affairs. This new regime 
only lasted till 1752 when there was reason to 
fear a new outbreak of discontent among the 
Janissaries and the c ulama 3 also ; the Sultan seems 
therefore to have decided to sacrifice the Kfzlar 
Agha by having him treacherously assassinated along 
with some other favourites (July 10, 1752). Two 
years later, on Friday, Dec. 13, 1754, Mahmud 
himself died suddenly on his way from the mosque ; 
he was buried in the Yeni Djami c . 

The Sultan left a pleasing memory behind him; 
it is even said of him that he took a personal 
part in the affairs of state (Sidjill-i c Othmant , /. c.) 
although the sources give little evidence of this. 
He did not continue the splendours of the court 
of his predecessor, respecting public feeling which 
had led to the latter’s fall. Mahmud is especially 
celebrated for the large number of buildings he 
had erected; in Constantinople he built no less 
than four ceshme and he began the building of 
the Nur-i c OthmanI mosque. This activity "was 
equally displayed in the provinces. This Sultan 


; libraries in the capital, those of Aya Sofia, the 
! Walide Djami c -i mosque, the Fatih mosque and 
j the Ghalata Serayi. The reign of Mahmud is 
! further marked by the display of a very skilful 
| diplomatic activity by the Porte, conducted by 
I several very able rehs efendis, like Raghib Pasha 
1 [q. v.]. They had profited by the lessons of Euro- 
j pean diplomats and also by the advice of the 
famous French renegade Bonneval, who lived in 
Constantinople from 1729 till his death in 1747 
and introduced several useful reforms into the 
army. But in spite of appearances, the Ottoman 
empire was far from being a strong power as the 
historian Djewdet Pasha ( Tarikh-i Dj cwdet , 1302 
ed., i. 63) has very justly remarked ; therefore, m 
the period of anarchy that followed in Persia the 
death of Nadir Shah, the Porte consistently declined 
to interfere in Persian affairs. From time to time 
minor revolts contributed to weaken the strength 
of the empire; besides the always dangerous Janis- 
saries, there were several risings in Anatolia 
(e. g. Sar? Beg Oghlu iD Aidin in 1739). It was 
also in the reign of Mahmud I that the Wahhabis 
first began to give trouble to the government. In 
Egypt the Mamluk begs succeeded in ruling the 
country in practical independence, in spite of the 
energetic steps taken by Raghib Pasha, when the 
latter was governor of this province. As to foreign 
relations, it is interesting to note that it was in 
this reign that France, which became very influential 
after the peace of Belgrade, succeeded in 1740 
in obtaining the celebrated capitulation which 
became in time the most impoitant document on 
the extra-territorial rights of foreigners in Turkey. 

Bibliogr a p h y : The principal Turkish 
sources are the imperial historiographers Ta'rikh 
Sami we- Shakir we-Sub/u , Constantinople 1198 
(years 1143 — 1 1 56), Tcirikhd ^Izzi, Constan- 
tinople I I99(year 1 157 — 1 165) aDd the beginning 
of the Tarrikh-i Wasif , Constantinople 1219 
(beginning in 1166); then there are the reports 
of certain embassies like the Tahkik zve-Tezufik 
of Raghib Pasha on the peace negotiations with 
Nadir Shah in 1736, a manuscript which was 
used by von Hammer. There are also several 
works still in manuscript on the history of the 
reign of Mahmud I, noted by Babinger, G.O. IK, 
Leipzig 1927, p. 332. The same author ( op.cit 
p. 289) also quotes a series of monographs in 
Turkish w'hich deal with the wars of Nadir Shah. 
For these wars, a complementaiy source is the 
biography of Nadir Shah by Mahdi Khan and 
Hanway, A Journal of Travels from London 
through Russia into Persia , 1753 - — General 
sketches of the reign of Mahmud I are given in 
von Hammer, G.O.Rl\ Pesth 1836, iv. 266 — 482; 
Zinkeisen, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches 
in Europa , v,, Gorha 1857; p. 629-847; Jorga, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches , Gotha 1911, 
iv. 409—462. (J. H. Kramers) 

MAHMUD II, the twenty -ninth sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire, leigned from 1808 
until 1839. He was the son of c Abd al-Hamid I and 
w'as born on the 20 th July 17S4 (13 th Ramadan 
1199, cf. Sidjill-i ^OtJimani , i. 73). He succeeded 
to Mustafa IV on July 28, 1808. directly after 
the tragic events, which had led to the assassina- 
tion of Salim III [q. v.]. Mahmud himself had a 
narrow escape from the fate of Salim. Until his 
coming to the throne he had lived in seclusion and 


also acquired considerable merit by founding four j during the preceding year his intercourse with the 
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dethroned sultan had undoubtedly exercised a Poite had evacuated in 1823 the whole of Rumania, 
great influence on Mahmud’s ideas, making him while declaring that, henceforward, she would 
appear afterwards as Salim’s avenger. ! suffer no more foreign intervention in her internal 

The grand-vizierate of Mustafa Bairakdar Pasha, affairs. But Russia continually came forward with 
the consequence of the latter’s victory, lasted only j new claims (e. g. the division of Greece into three 
until November 1808; a levolt put an end to his principalities, after the model of the principalities on 
reformatory tyranny and to his life. The next the Danube); at the same time the other European 
years were taken up by the war against the Russians, powers no longer remained indifferent towards the 
who had occupied the Danubian principalities in Greek affaiis, partly because public opinion 
December 1806. Endeavouring to continue their began to be influenced by the philhellenic move- 
conquests on the southern side of the Danube, i ment, and partly because they feared that Russia 
the Russians met with more lesistance from the j might gain too much profit from the weakness 
Turks than had been expected; it was, however, ; of the Ottoman Empire. In these years Turkey 
due principally to the increasing danger of a had even to sustain a war with Persia occasioned 
Franco-Russian war, that the Turks obtained the ; by Persian incursions into Kurdistan ; this war was 
peace of Bucarest, signed on May 28, 1812, and | ended by 1823. During the years 1824 and 
negotiated, on the part of the Turks, by (ihalib ; 1825, while Turks and Greeks were waging a 
Kfendi. By this peace, Turkey had only to cede ! guerilla war by land and sea, and while amongst 
Ilessaiabia to Russia In the meantime the new j the Greeks there reigned complete anarchy, nothing 
sultan had inaugurated a policy of internal conso- | decisive happened. The situation was only changed 
lidatum of the empiie, a policy which lasted until 1 by the death of Alexander I of Russia (December 
the Greek levolt in 1820 began to absorb all the | 1, 1825) — which brought to the throne Nicolas 
strength of the state. He put an end to the almost I, much moie inclined to make short work of the 
independent position of the a 1 ran in Rumelia and Turks — - and by the combined action in Morea 
to that of the numerous derebeys in Anatolia. | of Egyptian and Turkish troops under the com- 
cspecially to the families of the Kara 'Othman ■ mand of Ibrahim Pasha, son of Muhammad 'All. 
Oglilu 111 Sarukhan and Aidin and of the Capan This action was crowned by complete success, for 
Oghlu in the region of Kaisauye (cf iiKKt.iiY]. I Morea was entirely subdued, and on April 23, 
'I he sultan’s autlioiity was equally icestablished \ 1826 the fortress of Missolonghi capitulated after 
in southern Mesopotamia after the death of Sulaiman , a siege of more than six months. 

Pa-dm of Baghdad in 1810. The aid of Muhammad ’Pile Turkish successes encouraged the sultan to 
'All Pa-ha of Egypt had to be invoked to repress realise his long considered project to form a new 
the Wahhabi power in Arabia; Mekka and Medina I army, tiained and equipped after the European 
were leeonquered in 1813 by Tumid Pasha [cf. j fa-hion. These new troops were recruited from 
I ti.N S,\TI>]. In Serbia it was only after yeais of the Janissaries. Their inauguration took place on 
tioublc that an arrangement could be attained, June 4. 1826 and occasioned, ten days afterwards, 
which left Milosch a» supreme km; of this prin- the revolt of the Janissaries which ended in the 
cipahty. The submission of Bosnia only took place complete and bloody extermination of these once 
after 1821. On the contrary ‘All Pasha of Vanina I famous troops (June 16). The extermination of 
succeeded in keeping his strong position during 1 the Janissaries is an act that will always be con- 
this period; not till 1820 weie the Turkish tioops nected with the Dame of Mahmud II; it made 

able to lay siege to \anina. In Constantinople a foimiduble impression in the whole country and 

the sultan took severe measures to maintain order, the reform party — who spoke of it as the wak c a-i 
especially against the dangerous element of the khairiye — considered it as the beginning of a 
Janissaiies. new era of prosperity. The first consequences, 

During this time the diplomatic difficulties with however, were disastrous; the strength of the 
Russia, relating to the mterpietation and the | empire was weakened to a degree, which made 
execution of the peace treaty, continued, especially itself felt more and more in the development of 
with regaid to the legune in Moldavia and Wallachia the relations xvith Russia. Hoping to get rid of 

Ihese difficulties weie to become a real danger the everlasting demands of Russia, the Porte had 

after the Greek in-urrection had broken out. giveu still more concessions by the convention 

This insurrection, being in a way a con-equence 1 of Akkerman (September 25/1826), but soon 
ot the autocratic regime ot 'All of \anina, and afterwards followed an agreement between Russia 
secretly favoured by Russia, began 111 1820 with Great Britain, France and Prussia with regard to’ 
the appearance of Alexander Ipsilanti in Ruma- 1 the Greek question (July 7, 1827), which pre- 
ma and a feeble revolt in Morea. instigated by ! vented the Tuiks from 'the suppression of the 
Demetrius Ipsilanti. I he first reactions on the , insurrection. Though directed, since the beginning 
Turkish side were numerous executions at Constant!- of 1827, by the fanatical Pertew Efendi as Re’is 
Iiople. including that of tile Gieek patriarch Then Efendi, Turkish diplomacy was powerless against 
Turkish troops entered Rumania, where Ipsilanti this new intervention. One of the consequences 
w as easily beaten. As this military action provoked of the agreement of the powers was the destruc- 
sharp protests from Russia, whose ambassador , tion of the Turco-Egyptian fleet in the Gulf of 
Strogonow left Constantinople, the Turkish troops Navarino, on October 10, 1827, without previous 
weie soon withdrawn for the gieater part. But in ( declaration of war, by the English, French and 
1S22 the insui lection in Morea spread quickly; Russian naval forces. Subsequently the diplomatic 
lripoht/a and Corinth fell into the hands of the relations with these countries were broken off but 
insurgents. In the same year ‘All of Vanina was when war actually broke out, it was only’ with 
murdeied. In May 1S23 the Acropolis of Athens 1 Russia. 1 


wa*. nu r rendered by the Turks: the latter, however, 
remained on the whole strongei than the Greeks. 
In order to avoid all difficulties with Russia, the 


The Russian war, inaugurated by a declaration 
! of war by Russia (May 7, 1828), was particularly 
disastrous for Turkey. The Russians immediately 
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occupied Rumania and crossed the Danube, while 
on the Oriental front they took Kars and Akhalcik 
in the Caucasus. In 1829 the debacle was com- 
pleted by the occupation of Adrianople by General 
Diebitch, on August 19. Thus, by the peace treaty 
of Adrianople of September 14, 1829, the Porte 
was obliged to make all the concessions required 
of her. Russia gave back nearly all her conquests, 
but obtained the payment of a heavy war in- 
demnity. As to Greece, Turkey had to accept the 
decision of the great powers, which meant 
absolute independence. In the following years the 
new frontier and the future relations between 
Turkey and the new state were regulated by special 
conventions. 

The principal political facts of the nine last 
years of Mahmud’s reign were the conflict with 
Muhammad c Ali of Egypt and the Russian inter- 
vention, which was its consequence and put Turkey 
in a state of dependence on Russia. The activity 
of Muhammad c All [q. v.] began in 1831 with the 
invasion by Ibrahim Pasha of the territory of the 
pasha of L Akka ; this town was besieged and 
fell in May 1832. Within a short time Damascus 
and Aleppo also submitted to Ibrahim. The 
military measures of the sultan were unable to 
stop the advance of the Egyptian troops, who 
marched from Syria into Asia Minor; the Turkish 
General Rashid Pasha was beaten by them in the 
battle of Konya (December 21, 1832) and was 
himself made a prisoner. The Porte then was 
obliged to accept the aid offered by Russia and 
the mediation of France, the result of which was 
an agreement, concluded on April 8, 1833 at 
Kutahiya, with Ibrahim Pasha; Muhammad ; Ali 
had to be recognised as pasha of Syria while the 
province of Adana was given to Ibrahim. In the 
meantime Russian troops had been landed in the 
Bosporus. These were only withdrawn after the 
conclusion of the notorious treaty of HuDk'ar 1s- 
kelesi, signed on July 4, 1833 between Turkey 1 
and Russia. The treaty was a defensive alliance 
and contained a secret clause by which Turkey 
undertook to prevent any eventual enemies of 
Russia from entering into the Black Sea. Thus 
Turkey became still more politically linked to 
Russia, without the other powers being able to 
hinder this. 

On the other hand Mahmud continued with 
tenacity the consolidation of his authority in the 
interior. The principal agent of this policy was 
the former grand-vizier Rashid Pasha, appointed 
governor of Siwas after his return from Egyptian 
captivity. He succeeded in establishing order 
in eastern Anatolia and in Armenia, especi- 
ally by subduing the Kurdish tribes. After his 
death, in 1836, he was replaced as ser- c asker 
by Hafiz Pasha. The latter, unlike Rashid, was 
in favour of the introduction of modern tactics into 
the Turkish army ; in his successful expeditions 
in the north of Mesopotamia he was accompanied 
by the Prussian lieutenant von Moltke, one of 
the army instructors who had been sent by the 
King of Prussia. These military measures of Mahmud 
had also in view the strengthening of the fron- 
tier on the Syrian side, in order to be prepared 
for a new conflict with Muhammad c AlI. This j 
event happened only after 1838, when Khusraw 
Pasha [q. v.], the zealous reformer and ancient 
enemy of the Egypt, came again into power as 
president of the new Turkish cabinet. The next 


1 year Hafiz Pasha, appointed again as ser- c asker 
: in Kurdistan, crossed the Euphrates and occupied 
■ c Aintab, but he was completely beaten by the 
L Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, in the battle of 
r Nizib, on June 24, 1839. This battle left Turkey 
: again in a desperate condition, just a week before 
l the death of Mahmud himself. 

, During the same period the sultan had to 
suppress dangerous and repeated revolts in Albania 
and Bosnia; the situation in Serbia had remained 
quiet after a kJiatt-i shartf of 1830. In 1837, the 
situation in the interior had become sufficiently 
stabilised for Mahmud to undertake a journey in 
his European provinces, which journey was an 
unheard of breach with the traditional customs of 
the Ottoman rulers. It was to be one of his last 
public acts. Mahmud died on July 1, 1S39 at 
Constantinople in his palace of Canlldja, above 
Scutari. 

It is quite clear, from the many desciiptions 
we possess of this sultan, that he was a strong 
personality, who made his own ideas prevail in 
the government of his empire. In his immediate 
entourage only few first rate men were to be 
found. But the task which Mahmud had set him- 
self, of reforming the empire after the European 
model was nearly super-human in the extremely 
unfavourable political circumstances that prevailed 
during his reign. To which must be added the 
enormous difficulties presented by the traditional 
institutions and views existing in all lanks of the 
Turkish people of those days (cf. e.g. theseveie 
judgement by von Moltke. p. 434 sqq.). Mahmud 
has often been compaied, as a reformer, with Peter 
the Great, though the conditions were quite dif- 
ferent. On the other hand he has been blamed 
for having commenced his reforms \n here he should 
have finished (“par la queue"), for demolishing 
things existing without being capable of constructive 
activity; especially in Tuikey of to-day Mahmud 
1 is judged severely (cf. Halide Edib, Memoirs , 
London 1926, p. 237 s </$.). It is very piobable, 
however, that without the drastic measures of this 
sultan, the following period of the Tanzimat 
[q. v.] would have been an impossibility (cf. Rosen, 
i. 300 sjq.). The most impoitant reform was that 
of the army; it brought about the extermination of 
the Janissaries, but the formation of an army after 
the European fashion did not succeed till much later ; 
the most zealous reformers, such as Khusraw Pasha, 
had only very vague ideas about what it really 
meant. The most useful work was done by the 
Prussian military instructors. By sending young 
officers to military schools in Western Europe, 
Mahmud prepared, however, a more efficient re- 
organization. In the government system there 
gradually developed a cabinet of ministers of state 
after the Westein fashion; at a ceitain period 
in 1837, the ancient title of sadt-i a c za/n was 
even temporarily abolished, and the ministers re- 
ceived the new title of 'loekif. Moreover, by a 
firman of October 1826, Mahmud had opened the 
way to the development of a better and moie 
dignified position of the state functionaries ; this 
firman abolished the sultan's right of confiscating 
the possessions of the functionaries after their 
death. It was, however, a long time before a 
new corps of real and loyal functionaries came 
into existence. The men whose services Mahmud 
was obliged to use were too often highly corrup- 
tible, a circumstance of which the other pow'ers, 
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especially Russia, took advantage in a large degree. 

MahmOd II lies buned in the turbe that bears 
his name: it was constructed in Stambul on the 
Diuan Yolu by his son and successor 'Abd al-Mad)Id. 

Biblicgr a phy. The Turkish historical works 
deserve mote attention than has been paid so 
far to them. The more accessible ones are: 
Djawdat Pasha’s Ta'lihh, Constantinople 1303, 
col. IX — xii., comprising the period from 1223 
to 1241, and its continuation, the Ta’rikh of 
Ahmad Lutfi, Constantinople 1290 — 1306, vol. 
i — vi., compiising the period from 1241 to 1255. 
Other printed sources are: Abu liakr, Wakt i-i 
djedide, Constantinople 1332; Tarikh-i ‘Ata, 
Constantinople n. d. ; Malimad As'ad, Uss-iZafer, 
Constantinople 1243, a monograph on the 
extermination of the Janissaries; Mahmad Thu- 
reiya, Xukhbat al- H'aka'f, Constantinople (cf. 
also Ballinger, G. O. if'., p. 3S7) European 
general treatments of this peiiod: Zinkeisen, 
ha nte Get Lhinanischen Reiches in Europa , 
vii., Gotha 1S63, p 561 sqq. (until 1812); 
Rosen, GesJm/tte do Tmkei, Leipzig 1866, 
col. 8 taftei 1S26); lorga, Geschnhte des 6b- 
mauisclnn Reithes , v., flotha 1 9 1 3 s P- 1 ^2 — 3 ^ 7 * 

A valuable contemporary source is H. von Moltke, 
7 ’ne/e u'-er Zustande and Begebtnheiten in tier 
Tin he;, JJerlin 1SS3. (j. II. Kramers) 

MAHMUD I, Na-IR ai.-Din, was Sultan of 
Bengal from 1446 to 1460. When the ferocious 
tyranny of Shams al-Din Ahmad Shah, giandson 
of the usurper, Radja Kilns, or Ganesh, could no 
longei he home, he was put to death, and Nasir 
Khan, one of his amirs, seized the throne, but 
after a reign of one week was slain by his amirs, 
who would not submit to one of their own number. 
'1 heir choice fell on Mahmud, who was a descendant 
of Ilyas, the founder of the old royal house, and 
he was raised to the throne. He reigned with 
justice and clemency for twenty-six years, and re- 
stored and beautified the city of (iaevr. On his 
death m 1460 he was succeeded by Ins son 
Rarhak Shall. 

/>’ 1 b 1 1 eg 1 n p h y: CrJiulam Husain Salim, 
A’n<~td<! '-Sa:'a/in: Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabalat-i 
Akbni, both in the Bibliotheca lndica series 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Muhammad 
Kasim Firislita, Gttl’&an-i IbHihimi. Bombay 
lith. ed._of 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD II, X asir at - 1 1 1 N was the third of 
the Ilabasjjf, or African Sultans of Bengal. 
He succeeded lu> father in 1494. but was a mere 
puppet in the hands of one minister after another. 
IBs first minister, an African entitled Habash 
Khan, was slain hv a lival. another African known 
as Malik I’.adr the Madman, who afterwards slew 
Mahmud, he having occupied the throne for no 
more than six months, and usurped the throne 

Bibhograph 1 : See mahmCii I of Bengal. 

’ (T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD III, G Hi vein al-DIv, was one 
of the eighteen sons of 'Ala 3 al-Din 
Husain Shah of Bengal. He remained local 
to his eldest brother. Nasir al-I)in Xu -rat Shah, 
throughout his reign, but after his death -lew his 
son. .-Via al-Pln Firtiz Shall, in 1533. and ascended 
the throne. During a troubled reign of five years 
he never ruled the whole of Bengal Shir Khan 
Stir, who ultimately ascended the throne of Dihli. 
wa.- already powerful in Bihdr, and allied himself 
to Mahmud’s rebellious brother-in-law, Makhdum-i 


‘Alam, who was governor of Hacjjdjipur. Shir 
Khan defeated an army sent against him by 
Mahmud, but Makhdum was less fortunate, and 
was slain in another battle. Shir Khan then forced 
the Teliyagarhi defile, invaded Bengal, and besieged 
Mahmud in Gacvr in 1537. Mahmud appealed to 
Humayun Shah of Dihli for aid, and Shir Khan 
was recalled to Bihar by a rebellion in that province, 
but left his son JDjalal Khan to continue the siege 
of Gacvr. In April, 1538, Mahmud was forced to 
evacuate Gacvr, and lied, leaving his capital and 
his sons in the hands of Djalal Khan. Shir Khan, 
returning from Bihar, then pursued Mahmud, over- 
took him, forced him to a battle, and defeated 
him. Mahmud was wounded and fled, and nothing 
more is known of him. 

Bibliography. See MAHMUD I of Bengal. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD, Shihab al-DIn, the fourteenth 
king of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Dakan, was raised to the throne at the age of 
twelve on the death of his father, Muhammad III, 
on March 22, 1482, and remained under tutelage 
throughout his reign of thirty-six years. The as- 
cendency of his first minister, Malik Hasan Bahrl, 
Nizam al-Mulk, who had been responsible for the 
death of Mahmud Gavvan [q. v.] was distasteful 
to the Foreign amirs of the kingdom, at the head 
of whom was Yusuf c Adil Khan of Bidjapar, and 
the assassination of this minister, ordered by the 
young king, embittered the relations between him 
and the Dakani party, which attempted to dethrone 
him m 1487. The plot was discovered and frustrated, 
and was followed by a massacre of the Dakanis, 
ordered by the king. But the youth could not 
stand alone, and was completely dominated by his 
next minister, Kasim Barid al-Mamalik, a Turk. 
In 1490 Ahmad Nizam al-Mulk, governor of 
Djunnar and son of Malik Hasan Bahrl, proposed 
to YQsuf ‘Adil Khan and Fath Allah 'Imad al- 
Mulk of Berar that they should proclaim their 
independence of the king of the Dakan, and both 
accepted the proposal. In the numerous wars of 
the reign Mahmud was no more than a figure- 
head, bemg carried into the field by his minister, 
who ls-ued orders without any pretence of con- 
sulting his nominal master’s wishes. Mahmud made 
more than one attempt to free himself from the 
control of Kasim Band al-Mamalik, and of his 
son Amir All, echo succeeded him in 1504, but 
each attempt resulted only in the tightening ol 
hi- bonds. In 1512 Sultan Kuli Kutb al-Mulk, 
who had been appointed governor of Telingana in 
1494, followed the example of the other provincial 
governors and declared himself independent, and 
id J51S Mahmud died, worn out with debauchery. 
Four puppets followed him on the throne of 
Bidar. and his line was finally extinguished in 
1527, when Amir 'All Barid al-Mamalik assumed 
the royal title in Bidar. 

Bib! i og >■ a p hy : Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gulsltan-i Ibrahbni , Bombay lith. ed. of 1832; 
'Alf b. 'Aziz Allah Tabatabai, Burhan-i Mtfatjur, 
MSS. and translation by J. S. King, History of 
the Bahmani dynasty , London 1900; Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari , Bibliotheca lndica 
series of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 'Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. 'Umar, gafar al-lValih 
bi-Mnzatfar wa-Alih , ed. E. Denison Ross under 
the title of: An Arabic History of Gujaial, 
London 1910. (T. \V. Haig) 
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MAHMUD, Nasir al-DIn, Sultan of Dihli, 
was the son of Shams al-DIn Iltutmish by the 
daughter of Kutb al-Dln Aibak [q. v.]. In 1246, 
when the nobles at Dihli were growing weary of 
the sloth, incompetence, and tyranny of Mas c nd, 
Mahmud, then about 18 years of age, was governor 
of Bahraic, and hastened secretly to the capital 
when he learned that the throne was likely to 
become vacant. On June 10, 1246, Mas c ud was 
deposed and thrown into prison, where he died 
shortly afterwards, and Mahmud, his uncle, was 
enthroned in the Green Palace. He was an amiable 
and pious prince, with a taste for calligraphy, 
which he displayed in making copies of the 
Kurban, but as a ruler he was a mere cipher. He 
was well served by Ghiyath al-Dln Balban, whose 
daughter he married, and who ultimately succeeded 
him on the throne. Balban restored the royal 
authority in the Pandjab, the Duab, Mewat, Multan, 
Nagawr, and northern Malwa, but his enemies 
had been busy during his absence from court, and 
on his return attempted to assassinate him. He 
frustrated this design, but was banished from 
court. The nobles soon grew weary of the arrogance 
of the eunuch Raihan, who had supplanted him, 
and Balban and other nobles assembled their troops 
at Bhatinda. Raihan and the king marched against 
them, but as most of the nobles in the royal 
camp were in sympathy with Balban, who hesitated 
to attack the king, serious hostilities were avoided, 
and the royal army retreated. The nobles at court 
now prevailed upon the king to dismiss Raihan, 
who was banished, first to Budaun, and afterwards 
to Bahraic, a reconciliation between the king and 
Balban was effected, and they returned together 
to Dihli in January, 1255. Raihan was soon dis- j 
covered to be in communication with Kutlugh ! 
Khan of Bayana, who had secretly married the j 
king’s mother, and the eunuch was captured and i 
put to death. In 1256 Mahmud and Balban marched i 
against Kutlugh Khan, who fled, and when he 
was pursued, in 1257, into Sirmur, again fled and 
took refuge with Kishlu Khan, the rebellious ! 
governor of Multan and Ucch. Balban marched 
against the rebels, but they evaded him and 
marched on Dihli. Finding, however, that prepa- 
rations had been made to receive them, and that 
Balban was menacing their retreat, they fled, and 
in 1259 joined an aimy of Mughuls which was 
invading the Pandjab. It was feared that the 
Mughuls would attack Dihli, but they retired j 
without crossing the Satladj. Order was then again ! 
restored in the Duab, and in the following year 
the Meos of Mewat expiated by a terrible punish- j 
ment a long series of crimes. Their country was 1 
ravaged, and 250 of their principal men were ; 
brought to Dihli and put to death with torture, j 
In a second expedition 12,000 of them, men, 
women, and children were put to the sword. ; 
Meanwhile negotiations had been in progress with j 
Hulagu Khan at Tabriz, and in 1260 a Mughul \ 
envoy reached Dihli and promised, in his master’s I 
name, that raids into India should cease. At this j 
point a hiatus of nearly six years occurs in the j 
history of the Muslims in India, and the next j 
fact which is recorded is that Mahmud died on 
Feb. 18, 1266, and was succeeded by Balban. 

B i b l i o g r a p h y: Minhadj al-Dln Siradj, 
Tabakat-i Nasiri , text and translation by Major 
H. G. Raverty ; c Abd al-Kadir BadsPunT, 3 / Un- 
til khab al-Tawarikh. text and translation by 
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G. S. A. Ranking; Nizam al-Dln Ahmad, Ta- 
bakat-i Akbari , text ; all in the Bibliotheca 
Indica seiies of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Muhammad Kasim Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahim ! , 
Bombay _J_ilh. ed. of 1832. (T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD II, Nasir al-DIn, was the grand- 
son of Firuz Shah, of the Tughluk dynasty, 
and was placed on the throne of Dihli on March 
8, 1393, on the death of his elder brother Hu- 
mayun (Sikandar Shah) and was never more than 
a puppet in the hands of intriguing ministers. 
The eunuch Sarwar, deputed by him to quell a 
Hindu rebellion in Awadh, received the title of 
Sultan al-Shark. and never returned to Dihli, but 
established his independence in Djawnpur. Another 
amir , Sarang Khan, became virtually independent 
in the Pandjab, and the minister Sa c adat Khan, 
resenting his supersession by Mukarrab Khan, set 
up Mahmud’s cousin Nusrat as a rival king within 
the narrow limits of the kingdom of Dihli. In 
1398 Mallu, the brother of Sarang Khan, murdered 
Mukarrab Khan and assumed complete control of 
Mahmud, who conferred on him the title of Ikbal 
Khan. Nusrat Shah was then driven into the Duab, 
but the kingdom of Dihli was in a state of utter 
confusion when, in October, 1398, news was re- 
ceived that the Amir Timor [q. v.] had crossed 
the Indus and taken Multan. He reached Panipat 
on Dec. 2, and meanwhile the capital had been 
filled with fugitives, fleeing before him. The re- 
sources of the kingdom were so restiicted that 
no adequate preparations could be made to resist 
him, and Mahmud and Mallu weie filled with 
terror; but such troops as could be collected were 
assembled within the walls, and on Dec. 15, the 
king and his minister marched forth to meet the 
invader, who had crossed the Djamna from his 
camp at Lonl. They were utterly defeated, and 
fled by night, Mallu to Baran in the Duab, and 
Mahmud to Gudjarat, and afterwards to Malwa. 
Timur left Dihli on Jan. 1, 1399 when his work 
of plunder, devastation, and bloodshed was finished, 
and Mahmud's rival, Nusrat Shah, occupied the 
ruins of the capital, but was expelled by Mallu, 
and driven into Mewat, where he shortly after- 
wards died. Mallu returned to Dihli in 1400, and 
in 1401 was rejoined by Mahmud. In 1402 MallQ, 
carrying Mahmud with him, marched to Kannawdj 
to attack Ibrahim Shah of Djawnpur, but Mahmud, 
weary of the domination of Mallu, fled and joined 
Ibrahim, who, however, received him so ill that 
he again fled, and established himself in Kannawdj. 
Mallu then made a fruitless attempt to recover 
Gwaliyar, and returned to Kannawdj in order to 
recapture Mahmud, but was baffled by the strength 
of its defences and returned to Dihli. He attempted 
to subdue Khidr Khan of Multan, but was defeated 
and slain by him in November, 1405* After his 
death Dawlat Khan Lodi became the virtual ruler 
of Dihli, and at his invitation Mahmud returned 
to his capital. The lest of his reign was spent in 
attempts to re-establish his authority in Samana, 
Sambhal, and Baran, and to punish Ibrahim of 
Djawnpur for his reception of him when he had 
fled from Mallu; but he was obliged to conclude 
an inglorious peace with Ibrahim, and his success 
in other directions was neutralized by the advance 
of Khidr Khan, who pretended that Timur had 
appointed him his viceroy in India, and in 1406 
stripped Mahmud of all his possessions beyond 
the walls of Dihli except the Duab, Rohtak, and 
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Sambhal. In 1409 and 1410 Khidr Khan captured 
Rohtak, Nainavvl, three towns to the south of 
Dihli. and Firuzabad, and besieged Mahmud in 
his capital, which was only saved by a famine 
which compelled the invader to retire. In 1413 
Mahmud died, the last of his line, at Kaithal, after 
a nominal reign of twenty years. 

B ibli ogr a p hy : c Abd al-Kadir Bada'um, 
Muntakhab al~ Tav>arJkh r text, and translation 
by Ranking; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbarij text, all in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; Muhammad 
Kasim Fmshta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi , Bombay 
lith. ed._of 1832. (T. \V. Haig) 

MAHMUD, Shah SharkI. succeeded his 
father, Ibrahim Shah, on the throne of 
I)j a w n p u r in 1436. In 1443 he obtained per- 
mission from Mahmud I of Malwa to punish 
Nasir Khan, governor of KalpI, which was a fief 
of Malwa, for breaches of the law and customs of 
Islam committed by him, but Mahmud of Malwa 
repented of his complaisance, and war broke out 
between Malwa and Djawnpur. Hostilities, which 
were indecisive were terminated by a compromise. 
In 1452 MahmQd Shark!, on the in\ itation of some 
disaffected nobles, attacked Dihli in the absence 
of Bahlul Lodi, but was defeated and compelled 
to letreat to Djawnpur. The foolish act of aggiession 
served only to arouse in Bahlul a sense of the 
danger to Dihli of the existence of an independent 
kingdom in Awadh and in 1457 he marched to 
attack Mahmud, who, however, died before he could 
meet him in the field. 

Bibliography. c Abd Allah Muhammad b. 
c Umar, Zafar a l- WZilih hi- Muza ft' ar zca-Alih^ 
ed. E. Denison Ross under the title of: An Arabic 
History of GujaiZit , London 1910; Muhammad 
Kasim Firishta, Giil$hanA Ibrahim 7, Bombay 
lith. ed. of 1832; Ni/am al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i 
Akbiui ; c Abd al-Kadir Bad a uni, Muntakhab al~ 
Taioaf ikh . text and translation by Ranking, all 
in the Bibliotheca Indica seiies of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. (T. \Y. IIaig) 

MAHMUD I, Suf ai.-DIn, Bkgarha, the 
greatest of the Sultans of Gudjaiat, was 
a younger son of Muhammad I. Karim, and was 
born in 1444. In 1458 the nobles dethroned his 
nephew. Daw [id, a vicious and depraved youth, 
and placed Mahmud on the throne. The boy im- 
mediately dir- played great courage and resource in 
the suppression of a serious conspiracy and re- 
bellion at the beginning of his reign, and in 
1461/1462 he inarched to the assistance of the 
youthful Nizam Shah of the I’akan. whore do- 
minions had been invaded by Mahmud I of Malwa. 
He compelled the invader* to retne and frustiated 
a second attempt to invade the Dakan. In 1466/ 1467 
he attacked and defeated the Radja of (dinar in 
Kathiawar, which had been independent since the 
capture of the fortress by Muhammad b. Tu gh luk 
of Dihli in 134S, and reduced him to the position 
of a vassal. In 1470 he again invaded Gimar, and 
on Dec. 4, captured the Radja's stronghold and 
compelled him to accept Islam, thus putting an 
end to the Cudasama d> nasty, which had reigned 
in Gimar for about 1,000 vear^. The Radja be- 
came an amir of Gudjarat. and received the title 
of Khan-Djahan. and Mahmud founded, nearGirnar, 
a new fortress, which he named Mu : tafa-aLad He 
then invaded Kacch and suppre--ed a rebellion m 
that province, carrying its leader.-, who were com- 


pelled to accept Islam, to Mustafa-abad as hostages. 
In 1472 he crossed the Rann and marched into 
Sind, to assist Djam Nanda (Nizam al-Din) who 
was beset by rebels. He crushed the rebellion, 
| and after his return marched to Dwarka, to punish 
the Radja, Bhim, who had plundered a ship be- 
longing to a Muslim merchant. Dwarka and Bait 
; Shankhodhar. the robber chief's stronghold, were 
taken, and a Muslim governor was appointed to 
manage the small state. Bhim himself was captured 
and executed. Mahmud's next expedition was against 
some Malabar! pirates who had harassed the coast 
near Khambayat (Cambay), and whose depredations 
, were checked by the capture and execution of 
! some of their number. Radja Patal of Campaner 
had long encouraged brigandage in the kingdom 
of Gudjarat, and Mahmud now retaliated by raiding 
some districts of his state. On his return to Ah- 
madabad he discovered a plot to depose him, 
formed by some of his nobles, who were weary 
1 of his ceaseless activity, but the malcontents, who 
were well aware of the dangers which threatened 
j the kingdom, were brought to their senses by his 
1 threat to perform the pilgi image to Makka, leaving 
! his young son as regent. After restoring order in 
| various districts of his kingdom he marched, in 
j December. 14S2, to settle accounts with Campaner. 

; The fortre*s fell, after a siege of two years, at 
1 the end of 14S4 and the Radja and his Minister, 

| having refused, after five months’ imprisonment, 
j to accept Islam, were put to death. In 1491 
j Mahmud was disturbed by acts of piracy and 
j aggresbion committed against his subjects by Ba- 
■ hadur Gilan!, a rebel in the Konkan, and his 
' protests compelled the nobles of the distracted 
kingdom of the Dakan to unite for the purpose 
, of crushing the rebel. In 1507 Mahmud’s fleet, 
under Malik Aiyaz of Diu, participated with that 
of Malik Ashraf Kansuh, of Egypt, in the victory 
over the Portuguese fleet, in which the gallant 
\oung Lourengo de Almeida, son of the viceroy, 
wa.b slain, and later in the same year he invaded 
Khandebh and placed on the throne of that king- 
dom his daughter's son, c Alam Khan, whose father 
was descended from the luling family of Khandesh, 
and who abcended the throne under the title of 
Add Khan. In this campaign he was opposed by 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. In 1 5 1 1 a mission 
from Shah Isma c il Safawi of Persia arrived in 
Gudjarat for the purpose of inviting Mahmud to 
accept the Shra faith, but he refused to see the 
heretics. He had now been ailing for some time, 
and on Nov. 23, 1511, he died, at the age of 
sixty-nine (lunar) years, after a reign of rather 
more than fifty-three years. He was a tall, burly 
man. of commanding appearance, and was, besides 
being an able administiator, both warlike and 
chivalrous. Plis nickname of Begarha has been 
variously explained, but it undoubtedly had re- 
ference to hib capture^ of the two great fortresses 
(gat h) of Gimar and Campaner. His elder brother 
had died of poison, and strange stories are told 
of hib precautions against a like fate. He is said 
to have gradually absorbed poisons into his system 
until he was so impregnated with them that a fly 
settling on his hand instantly died. Butler refers 
to this strange piophylactic treatment in the lines: 

u lhe King of Cambay's daily food 
Is a*p, and basilisk, and toad”. 

He was also distinguished by his voracious ap- 
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petite. His daily allowance of food was between 
twenty and thirty pounds’ weight, and before 
going to sleep he placed two pounds, or more, 
of boiled rice on either side of his couch, so that 
he might find something to eat on whichever 
side he awoke. When he rose in the morning he 
swallowed a cup of honey, a cup of butter, and 
from 100 to 150 bananas. 

Bibliography', : c Abd- Allah Muhammad b. 
e Umar, Zafar al-Walih bi- Muzaffar ioa-Alih , 
ed. E. Denison Ross under the title of: An 
Arabic History of Gudjarat, London 1910, text; 
Iskandar b. Muhammad, Mir^at-i Sikandari , MSS. ; 
Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i Akbari , Biblio- 
theca Indica series of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; Muhammad Kasim Firishta, Guldiand 
Ibrahim! , Bombay lith. ed. of 1832. 

^ ' (T. W. IIaig) 

MAHMUD II of Gudjarat, was the sixth 
son of Muzaffar II, on whose death his eldest 
son, Sikandar, was raised to the throne, but was \ 
assassinated on July 12, 1526. The minister then ' 
placed on the throne Mahmud, who was an infant, | 
in order that he might rule in his name, but j 
Bahadur, the second son of Muzaffar, who had 
been absent at Dihli and Djawnpur, hastened back 
to secure his birthright, and on July II, ascended 
the throne at Ahmadabad and marched on to Cam- 
paner, where his infant brother was. He entered j 
the fortress without opposition, and Mahmud 1 
was dethroned and secretly murdered within the i 
year. 

Bibliography : See MAHMUD 1 of Gudjarat. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD III, Sa c D-AL-DI.n, of Gudjarat, 
was the son of Latlf Khan, third son of Muzaffar II. 
On the death of Bahadur Shah Muhammad Shah 
Faruki of Khandesh w r as offered the crown of 
Gudjarat, but died on his way thither. The choice 
of the nobles then fell on Mahmud, the heir male, 
but his cousin, Mubarak II of Khandesh, in whose 
custody he was, and who had himself expected 
an offer of the crown of Gudjarat, refused to 
surrender him, until an army from Gudjarat com- 
pelled him to do so. The prince was escorted 
back to his country, and on Aug. 8, 1537, was 
enthroned as Mahmud III, being then only eleven 
years of age. For the first three or four years of 
his reign he was a puppet in the hands of powerful 
ministers, and when he escaped from tutelage 
proved himself to be weak and inefficient. His 
attempt, in 1546, to recover Diu from the Portu- 
guese, -was a miserable failure, brutally avenged 
by him on the few Portuguese prisoners in his 
hands. In 1549 he retired to Mahmudabad, where 
he lived in slothful luxury, ruining his constitution 
with drugs. On Feb. 15, 1 554, he was stabbed, 
as he lay in a drunken stupor, at the instigation j 
of an attendant named Burhan al-Din, who at- ; 
tempted to usurp the throne, but was slain by the 
nobles. The discovery of an heir was no easy 
matter, for Mahmud, dreading an heir as a pos- 
sible competitor, had taken the barbarous precau- 
tion of procuring an abortion whenever a woman 
of his harem became pregnant. The choice of the 


MAHMUD I, KhaldjI, of Malwa, was the 
son of Malik Mu gh ith. sister’s son to Dilawar 
Khan, the first independent Sultan of Malwa. On 
May 12, 1436, Mahmud caused his cousin, Mu- 
! hammad Ghuri, a debauched and baibarous prince, 
to be poisoned, frustrated an attempt to enthrone 
his young son, Mas c ud, and offered the crown to 
his own father, Mughith, who refused it, whereupon 
Mahmud himself ascended the throne. He was 
beset by difficulties, and after quelling a rebellion 
raised on behalf of Ahmad, a Ghuri prince, repelled 
an invasion by Ahmad I of Gudjarat, who attempted 
to restore Mas c ud to his father’s throne. A pre- 
tender was set up in Canderi, and died while 
Mahmud was besieging the fortress, but he was 
obliged to turn immediately against Dongar Singh 
of Gwaliyar, who had taken advantage of the 
disturbed state of Malwa to invade the country. 
He expelled the Hindus and returned to Manda, 
whence he was summoned, in 1440, by a faction 
among the nobles of Dihli, who offered him the 
throne. He marched to Tughlukabad, but his parti- 
sans failed him, and he was met by the army of 
Muhammad Shah the Saiyid, under Bahlul Lodi. 
After some indecisive fighting he agreed to retire, 
assenting the more readily owing to news of a 
serious rebellion in Mandu. On his return he 
found that the rebellion had been suppressed by 
his father, and in 1442 he invaded Me war to 
punish the Rana for the assistance which he had 
given to the pretenders who had troubled the 
early years of his reign. He had considerable 
success in the compaign, but retired without at- 
tempting to besiege Citor. On his return to Mandu 
he quai relied with Mahmud Shah Shark! [q. v.] 
of Djawnpur, regarding Naslr Khan, the turbulent 
ruler of KalpI, but after an indecisive campaign 
the two kings made peace on the basis of a com- 
promise. In October, 1446, he again invaded 
Mewar, extorted some tribute from the Rana, 
established his own authority in Ranthambhor, 
compelled Awhad Khan of Biyana to do homage 
and pay tribute, and collected tribute from the 
Radja of Kota. He left a force to besiege Citor, but 
the siege was not formed. In 1450 he invaded 
Gudjarat to establish his claim to the allegiance 
of Kanak Das, Radja of Campaner, but gained 
nothing except an instalment of tribute from the 
Radja, and in the following year he suffered a 
severe defeat during a second invasion of Gudjarat. 
In 1451 he subdued the turbulent Hara Radjputs 
on his northern frontier, and later in the year 
invaded Berar and besieged Mahur, but retired 
when the BahmanI king marched to its relief. In 
1455 he again invaded Mewar, recaptured Adjmer, 
collected tribute from minor chieftains, and ha- 
rassed and plundered large tracts in Radjputana. 
In 1461 he was induced to invade the Dakan, 
where he defeated the aimy of the boy-king, 
Nizam Shah, and besieged him in his capital, but 
was obliged to retire by the news that Mahmud I 
of Gudjarat was marching to the assistance of 
Nizam Shah, and suffered severely at the hands 
of the Korkus of the Melghat during his retreat. 
He invaded the Dakan in the following year, but 


nobles ultimately fell on a young prince entitled | before he could effect anything was again obliged 
Radi al-Mulk, the great-grandson of Shakar Khan, . to retire by Mahmud I of Gudjarat. In the same 


a younger son of Ahmad I, and he was raised 1 year Kherla, a fortress of Berar held by him, was 
to the throne under the title of Ahmad II. 1 taken by the officers of the Bahman! king, but 

Bibliography’. See MAHMUD 1 of Gudjarat. j he succeeded in recovering it. In 1466 he again 
(T. W. Haig) I invaded Mewar, but though he defeated Rana 
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Kumbha in the field he failed to take his capital I 
by surplice, and returned to Mandu. In 1468 he 
marched to C'anderi, and his officers captured and 
destroyed the fortress of Karahra. On his way I 
back to Mandu he suffered severely from the heat, : 
and on June 1, 1469, he died, at the age of 
sixty-eight. He was the greatest of the Muslim 
kings of Malwa, and under him the kingdom 
reached its greatest extent. The “column of victory' 1 | 
at Citor is said to commemorate Rana Kumbha’s 1 
victories over Mahmud I of Gudjarat, and Mahmud I 
of Malwa, but if this be so it is more mendacious 
than most lapidary inscriptions, for the successes 
of Mewar against Malwa were gained by San grama , 
against Mahmud II, not by Kumbha against Mah- 1 
mud I. Mahmud’s fame had reached distant Egypt, 
for he received an envoy from the phantom 
c Abbasid Kh alifa , who formally recognized him 
as Sultan of Malwa. He was a zealous Muslim, 
and restored the use in all public offices of 
the inconvenient lunar calendar of Islam, and, 
w'hile he gloried in his successes against the “in- 
fidels", was careful to excuse himself for his at- 
tacks — often unjustifiable — on sovereigns of his 
own faith. 

B i b l i ogra p h y : Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gu’Gian-i I Of a hi mi. Bombay lith. ed. of 1S32; 
Ni/am al-Din Ahmad, Tabakat-i AkbarJ , Biblio- 
theca Indica series of the Asiatic Society of , 
Bengal; 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. c Umar, Zafar 
al-Walih hi- Muza (far zoa-A!ih , ed. by E. 
Denison Ross under the title of: An Arabic 
His to v of Gujarat, London 1910. 

(T. \Y. IIaig) 

MAHMUD II, <Ala 5 al-DIn, KhaldjI, of 
M a 1 w a, was raised to the throne on May 2, 
151 i«i on the death of his father, Narir al-I)in 
KhaldjI. The early days of his icign were disturbed 
by rebellions on behalf of his brothers, and of 
other pretenders, and he was once driven from 
his capital, but was enabled to return and expel 
the rebels by the assistance of Medni Ray, with 
a force of Radjputs. The king soon had reason 
to repent of having accepted their aid, for Medni 
Kay assumed the place of minister, and the do- 
minance of the Hindus alienated and disgusted | 
all the Muslim nobles of the kingdom. Bihdjat ! 
Khan, governor of Canderl, openly espoused the 
cause of a pretender, and Mahmud, while engaged 
in correspondence with him. was disturbed bv 
news of a revolt in his capital and of the invasion 
of his kingdom by Mu/affar II of Gmljarat. but the 
revolt was suppressed, and the invader was recalled 
to Gudjarat by domestic disturbances. After pio- 
tracted negotiations the pretender tied, and Bihdjat 
Khan received Mahmud at C'anderi and endeavoured, 
but in vatu, to fiee him from the influence of 
the Hindus. Mahmud returned to Mandu eailv in 
1514 and fell entirely under the control of the 
Radjputs, at w hose instance he put to death manv 
of the Muslim nobles of the kingdom. The ar- 
rogance of the Hindus at length beeame intolerable, 
and in 1517 Mahmud fled to Gudjarat and sought 
aid of Mu/affar If. who led an army into Malwa 
to restore his authority, captured Mandu, and 
massacred the Radjputs who had held it. 'I he rest 
of the Radjputs in the state established themselves 
on its northern bolder and transferied their alle- 
giance to Rana Sangrama of ( itoi. Mu/affar retired 
to Gudjarat leaving 10.000 hoise to as.Rt Mahmud, 
and Mahmud besieged Gagrawn, held by Hemkaran 


for Medni Ray. The Rana marched to its relief, 
and Mahmud, turning aside to meet him, suffered 
a seveie defeat, and was wounded and captured. 
Sangrama received him courteously, but compelled 
him to surrender his crown jewels. He might now 
have annexed Malwa, but, fearing to arouse the 
hostility of every Muslim ruler in India, made a 
virtue of necessity, and replaced Mahmud on his 
throne. A few years later Mahmud harboured and 
encouraged Cand Khan, brother of Bahadur Shah 
of Gudjarat, and a pretender to his throne. Bahadur 
invaded Malwa and besieged Mandu. Mahmud’s 
sloth and negligence infected his army, and on 
March 17, 1531, Bahadur captured the city, and 
Mahmud appeared before him. Malwa was annexed 
to Gudjarat, and Mahmud and his family w r ere 
sent towards Campaner, to be imprisoned there. 
On April 12 the camp w r as attacked by a force 
of Bhils and Rolls, and Mahmud’s guards, fearing 
a rescue, put him to death. His seven sons were 
conveyed to Campaner, and nothing more is known 
of their fate. 

B ib li 0 g r ap h y : See mahmud I of Malwa. 

‘ (T. W. Haig) 

MAHMUD b. ISMATL. [See Ibn KadI 
SlMAWN A.] 

MAHMUD b. Muhammad b. Malikshah, a 
Saldjtik ruler in the c Irak (511 — 525 = 
1 1 18 — 1 13 1), ascended the throne as a boy of 13, 
being the eldest of his father’s five sons. To his 
misfortune, his trusted advisers only troubled about 
their own interests and made the young Sultan 
take various steps wffiich were fatal to the pros- 
1 perity of his reign. Anusharwan in al-Bondarl 
mentions no fewer than ten such fatal mistakes; 
the result was that even in the early years of his 
reign several ambitious Turkish emirs were in 
open lebellion while his father’s Great Hadjib 
‘AH Bar, who, during the latter’s illness, had had 
and ‘Mill letained control of the vast treasures 
which the latter had hoarded up, dissipated them 
in a very short time and let the young Sultan 
lead a gay life. Especially dangerous to him were 
the atabegs of his brothers Mas c ud aod Toghrll, 
who found the opportunity a favourable one to 
dispute the sultanate on behalf of their infant 
proteges. The result was that in 513 (hi 9) Sandjar, 
the Sultan's powerful uncle, was forced to interfere 
and matched on al-Raiy after an attempt to appease 
him had failed. Mahmud was then forced to allow 
matters to come to an open fight but his troops 
were defeated at Savva [q. v.] and nothing was 
left tor him but to go to the victor and accede 
to the demands made by him. Fortunately Sandjar, 
whose mother was Mahmud's grandmother, was 
favourably disposed to his nephew and announced 
himself content to add to his territory a few 
districts, e. g al-Raiy. but otherwise received Mahmud 
in a friendly fashion and even gave him one of 
his daughters in marriage. Thereupon he retired 
and left Mahmud without his help to make the 
best of the difficulties that faced him in theTrak. 
These were bad enough, for the Atabeg of Mas c ud, 
whom Ibn al-Athir calls Aiyaba jQjuyush-beg (cf. 
Recueil. ii. 132, note), in conjunction with the 
unruly Malik aI- c Arab Dubais [q. v.] was plotting 
to proclaim his protege Sultan. The plan failed 
however: Aivaba's troops were routed at Asadabad 
(514 and Mas c ud\ unlucky vizier, the cele- 
brated Arabic poet al-Tughral [q. v.], was captured 
and soon afterwards put to death on the pretext 
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that he was an infidel. The two brothers readily 
made friends again as Mas c ud was still a mere 
child; Aiyaba escaped, was afterwards pardoned 
by Mahmud, but lost to Aksonkor al-Bursuki 
[q. v.] the governorship of Mosul which he had 
previously held. Dubais was preparing the Sultan 
still further trouble and soon found this opportunity, 
because To gh ril, who with his Atabegs had mean- 
while been given the province of Arran as ikta c 
could not withstand the Georgians there, who had 
taken Tiflls in 5 15 (cf. Brosset, Histoh'e de la 
Georgie , i. 365 ; Matthias of Edessa, ch. 230 — 
232 ; Ibn al-Farikl in Ibn al-KalanisT, ed. Ame- 
droz, p. 205), and came to the c Iiak to seek 
help from Mahmud. The latter himself took the 
field against the Georgians without doing much 
and Toghril, who had now returned to his pro- 
vince, soon received a visit there from Dubais, 
who persuaded him to set out to the c Irak 
against the caliph al-Mustarshid. As they had no 
success in this enterprise, they went to Sandjar 
to lodge complaints against the Caliph and Mahmud. 
Sandjar thereupon went to al-Raiy and sent an 
invitation to Mahmud to come to answer the 
charges (522 = 112S). Mahmud was received with 
honours and instructed to restore Dubais to his 
territory in Hilla while Toghril and Mas c ud w’ho 
w’as also with him, went off with Sandjar. Mahmud 
however did not find the caliph inclined to tolerate 
Dubais in his neighbourhood, and the Sultan with- 
drew his claims for a sum of 100000 dinars and 
went to Hamadhan. There had been tiouble between 
Mahmud and the Caliph before and in 520(1126) 
for example there had been open fighting in the 
streets of Baghdad between the Arabs and the 
Sultan’s Turkish troops. In all these circumstances 
Mahmud proved unequal to his task; while he 
left the business of government to his viziers, 
among whom al-Sumaivaml and al-Dargazini (or 
al-Anasabadi as Ibn al-Athir always has it) w r ere 
the most prominent, he spent his time with his 
hawks and hounds, which, according to Mirkh w and, 
were 400 in number and w'ore jewelled collars 
and coverings embroidered with gold. It became 
w’orse w r hen he devoted himself to sensual plea- 
sures and as a result of his sexual excesses fell 
ill and died at Hamadhan at the early age of 
27 (Shawwal 15, 525 :=Sept. ro, 1 131). Nevertheless 
he was by no means an insignificant figure; he 
had a good acquaintance with Arabic and was 
celebrated in a long panegyric by Haisa-Baisa 
[q. v.]. Ibn al-Athir lauds his gentleness and em- 
phasises that he never, as Sultans usually did, 
laid violent hands on the property of his subjects. 

Bibliography, in the article seidjuks; 
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MAHMUD of Ghazna. one of the most 
famous of Muslim conquerors, was the 
elder son of Subuktigin and w’as born in 969 A.D. 
In 994 Nuh II of Bukhara appointed Subuktigin 
governor of Khurasan, as a reward for assistance 
received from him, and Subuktigin appointed as 
his deputy his son Mahmud, who took Nishapur 
from the Isma'lll heretics and made it his capital. 
On his death in 997 Subuktigin left his throne 
to his younger son, Isma c Tl, but Mahmud marched 
to Ghazna, defeated his brother, and ascended the 
throne in 999. Begtuzun, an amir of Mansur II 
of Bukhara, attempted to deprive Mahmud of the 
government of Khurasan, but failed, and the Sa- 


manid dynasty was shortly afterwards extinguished, 
its dominions being divided betw r een Mahmud and 
Ilak Khan of Kashghar. The Khalifa al-Kadir 
now' recognized Mahmud as king of Ghazna and 
Khurasan, and confeired on him the title of 
Amin al-Milla, and later that of Yamln al-Dawla, 
from which his successors are sometimes known 
as the YaminI dynasty. Mahmud now' made a vow 
to invade India and chastise the infidels every year 
of his life, and during the lemaining thirty years 
of his life led no fewer than seventeen raids into 
India. After an expedition in the year 1000 he 
defeated and captuied Pjaipal I of the Pandjab 
in 1001, and took the towrn of Und. Djaipal w r as 
released on promising to pay tribute, but would 
not survive his disgrace, and burned himself to 
death, leaving his kingdom to his son, Anandpal. 
Mahmud received the title of Ghazi, an d \ n 1003 
subdued Sistan. Khalaf b. Ahmad, whom he defeated, 
saved his life by addressing his conqueior as 
“Sultan”, a title which so pleased Mahmud that 
he bore it ever afterwards, being, it is said, the 
first Muslim sovereign to do so. In 1004 he in- 
vaded the Multan state, and besieged its ruler, 
Dawud, w'ho had adopted the Carmathian heresy, 
for seven months in his capital. Dawud saved his 
kingdom by abjuring his heresy and undertaking 
to pay tribute, and Mahmud returned to his 
dominions in time to meet Ilak Khan, who had 
invaded them, near Balkh He defeated the invader 
and put him to Ihght, but while he w'as thus 
engaged Sukhpal, a son of Anandpal, who had 
accepted Islam and received the title of Nawasa 
Shah, lecanted and rebelled. Mahmud marched 
towards Bheia, Sukhpal's capital, but before his 
arrival there his officers had captured Sukhpal, 
w r ho was compelled to disgorge 400,000 dirhams , 
and was imprisoned for life. Mahmud then invaded 
the district of Ghur, conquered it, and compelled 
the inhabitants to accept Islam. Meanwhile the 
princes of India had formed a confederacy to 
defend their country and their religion, and w'hen 
Mahmfld crossed the Indus in 1008 he was met 
at Und by a great army composed of the troops 
of Anandpal and those of the Radjas ofUdjdjam, 
Gwaliyar, Kalindjar, Kannaw'dj, Dihli, and Adjmar. 
Their combined forces nearly succeeded in defeating 
Mahmud, but after a hotly contested battle he 
won the day, and the Hindus fled. The Radjas 
lost faith in each other, and the confederacy w’as 
dissolved. Mahmud pressed on to the fortress of 
Bhavan and the temple of Nagarkot or Kdngra, 
the gates of which w’ere opened to him after a 
siege of seven days. The enormous plunder which 
the temple yielded wdietted Mahmud s appetite 
for further exploits of the same nature. In 1009 
he again invaded the Pandjab and plundered the 
country and slaughtered its inhabitants. Anandpal, 
w'ho dared not attack him, purchased peace by 
the payment of an indemnity, a promise of tribute, 
and an undertaking to allow him unrestricted 
passage through the Pandjab in future. Dawud of 
Multan had by now relapsed into heiesy, and in 
1010 Mahmud invaded his kingdom, took his 
capital, and after slaughtering and mutilating great 
numbers of his heretical subjects sent him to end 
his days as a prisoner in Ghur. In 10 II Mahmud 
marched through the Pandjab to the plunder of 
the wealthy temple of Thanesar. The Radja fled, 
and Mahmud plundered the temple, the city and 
the kingdom, and carried oft the idol Cakravartin, 
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with much booty and large numbers of captives, 
to Ghazna. 

In 1012 Mahmud’s officers subdued Ghardiistan. 
and he compelled the Khalifa al-Kadir to cede to 
him those districts of Khurasan which he had not 
yet occupied, but the Khalifa returned a stern ‘ 
refusal to Mahmud’s demand for Samarkand, and J 
Mahmud was obliged to apologize for his pre- i 
sumption. 

Anandpal had now died and had been sue- ! 
ceeded by his son, Trilokanpal, a weak monarch , 
who committed the management of his affairs to 
his son, Nidar Bhlm, or tt Bhim the Fearless'’. 
Bhlm reversed the submissive policy of his grand- 1 
father, and in 1013 Mahmud was obliged to invade 
the Pandjab in order to keep the road to Hindu- 
stan open. In the spring of 1014 he defeated the 
Hindu piince in the Margala Pass, captured the 
fortress of Nandana, and pursued him into Kashmir, 
but was unable to come up with him, and was 
obliged to return. A second invasion of Kashmir 
was equally unsuccessful ; he failed to take Lohkot, 
and in the spring of 1016 he retired, with heavy 
loss, from his only unsuccessful campaign in India, 
losing, on his way, many of his men in the flooded 
IJjihlam. In the same )ear he marched to Kh u ari/.tn 
to avenge the death of his sister’s husband, Abu 
’l- c Abbas Ma mun, who had been slain by lebcls. 
He crushed the lcbellion and appointed one of 
his own officers, Altuntadi, to the government of 
his new conquest. In the autumn of 10 iS he set 
out on his long meditated expedition into Hindu- 
stan, whither Trilokanpal and Nidar Blum had 
retired. He crossed the Djainna on December 2 
and received the submission of the Radja of Baran, 
10.000 of whose subjects accepted Islam. He next 
defeated Radja Kulcand of Mahaban, who to avoid 
disgrace stabbed his daughter and son, and then 
himself. He sacked and destroyed the splendid 
cities of Mathura and Bindraban ami, lea\ing the 
greater part of his army theie, matched with a 
picked force, to Kannawdj. defended by seven 
forts on the Ganges. Its rulci, Radjjapala, tied, 
leaving his capital undefended, the seven forts 
were plundeted in one day, and the city was 
sacked. Asm, further down the Ganges, shaied its 
fate, and Mudjhawan. “the Fort of the Brahmans", 
was plundered aftei its dcfendeis had been slam 
to a man. Radja (’and of Sharwa tied, but this 
city was sacked, and he was overtaken and defeated 
on January 6, 10:9. Mahmud then set out on his 
letum march to < ihazna with a large number of 
elephants, 3,000.000 </:/ 'h.v/A, much other plunder, 
and captives so numeious that slaves were to be 
had for two or three each. On his return 

he founded at Ghazna ln^ great mosque, the u Bride 
of Heaven". Radja Nanda of Kalindjar and the 
Radja of Gwdliyar had marched to Kannawdj after 
Mahmud’s retreat, and had punished Radjyapala 
for his cowardly desertion of hi^ capital by putting 
him to death. They were attempting to form a 
new confederacy of Hindu pnnce^ when Mahmud, 
in 1019. invaded Hindustan to fiustrate their 
design. He defeated Trilokanpal on the Ramganga 
and then turned to confront Radja Nanda, who 
was marching to meet him with a great army, at 
the sight of which even Mahmul quailed. Nanda, 
however, was smitten with a sudden panic and 
tied in the night, leaving his camp to be plundered 
by Mahmud, who obtained, with much other bootv, 
5S0 elephants, in addition to 270 already taken 


from Trilokanpal. Then, fearing lest his retreat 
through the Pandjab should be cut off, he returned 
to Ghazna. In 102 1 he resolved to provide himself 
w r ith a base for future laids, and having invaded 
Swat and Badjawr and compelled the inhabitants 
to accept Islam he attacked, but again failed to 
capture, the fortress of Lohkot, and, raising the 
siege, marched into the Pandjab. Trilokanpal was 
dead, and Nidar Bhlm fled and took refuge with 
the Radja of Adjmar, where he died in 1026. 
Mahmud was thus able to annex the Pandjab, 
and biought it under his own sway. In 1022 he 
again invaded Hindustan and attacked the for- 
tresses of Gwaliyar and Kalindjar, but left their 
rulers in possession of them on their promising 
to pay tribute. On his return to Ghazna he mustered 
his aimy, and in 1023 invaded Transoxiana to 
establish his authority there. The smaller chiefs 
hastened to pay him homage, the ruler of Samar- 
kand was brought before him in chains and was 
sent as a prisoner to Kalindjar, as were also the 
chiefs of the Saldjuk tribe, 4,000 families of which 
Mahmud, though he was apprehensive of their 
power, transported into Khurasan. In 1025 Mahmud 
set out on the most famous of his raids into 
India, the expedition to Somnath. The insolent 
boasts of the Brahmans had annoyed him, but it was 
the reputed wealth of the temple that prompted 
the enterprise. He ciossed the Indian desert after 
elaborate preparations, plundered both Adjmar and 
Anhilwara, and reached Somnath in the middle of 
January, 1026. Within two days his troops had 
j>toimed the ramparts and entered the city, but 
the temple was more strongly defended, and 
while he was attacking it he learned that the 
Hindu princes of Gudjarat, who had fled befoiehis 
arrival, had rallied to the defence of the idol, and 
were before the city. Leaving a force to continue 
the siege of the temple, he marched against them, 
and, after a battle in which he narrowly escaped 
defeat, put them to flight. Their defeat sealed the 
fate of the temple, which was almost immediately 
captured. Mahmud plundeied it of its vast treasures 
and broke up its idol, a huge lingam. From Som- 
nath he marched to punish Taram Deo, Radja of 
Anhilw aia, for the attempt to relieve the temple, 
but the Radja fled, leaving his stronghold and its 
treasures to the conqueror. It is said that Mahmud 
wa> so captivated by the beauty and climate of Gu- 
djarat that he was with difficulty dissuaded by his of- 
ficers from making Anhilwara his capital, and leaving 
Ghazna to his son, Mas c ud. On his return march 
through the Sind desert his army suffered severely, 
and after crowing the desert was harassed by the 
IJjats, but succeeded in reaching Ghazna with its 
spoils. In 1027 Mahmud undertook his last ex- 
pedition into India, in order to punish these Djats. 
lie collected a flotilla of boats at Multan, and, 
owing partly to their superior construction, defeated 
the Djats in a naval battle on the Indus, and 
carried olf their families, which they had removed 
for '>afety to islands in the river. 

The remainder of Mahmud’s life was devoted to 
the western provinces of his empire. He wrested 
“Irak, Raiy and Isfahan from the Buwayhids, in- 
vested hL son Mas c ud with the government of the 
newly conquered territory, and employed himself 
in establishing order and security on the caravan 
routes throughout his wide dominions, and in ex- 
tirpating the heretics whom the Shi c a Buwayhids 
had tolerated. In 1029 he leturned from Raiy to 
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Bal kh , and marched in the spring to Ghazna, where, 
on April 30, 1030, he died, at the age of sixty- 
three, worn out with the labours of forty years. 

Mahmud was far from being the zealous champion 
of the faith depicted by Muslim historians. Oc- 
casionally he encouraged, and even compelled 
Hindus and others to accept Islam, but the pro- 
pagation of the faith was never the primary object 
of any of his campaigns. Temples were attacked 
rather because they contained treasure than be- 
cause they contained idols, and he did not hesitate 
to employ bodies of unconverted Hindus, even 
against his brethren in the faith. He has been 
described as miserly but he loved money chiefly 
as the source of power. He adorned Ghazna with 
noble buildings and his court was in that age 
the chief resort of poets and men of learning, and 
was adorned by al- c Utbl, al-Birum, c UnsurI, Asadl, 
c Asdjadi, Minucihrl, Firdawsi, and many other 
poets and men of letters. His scurvy treatment of 
Firdawsi is to be attributed rather to the malice 
of a personal enemy than to the meanness of the 
king, and the poet’s mode of resenting it placed 
him beyond the pale of forgiveness. Mahmud was 
one of the great figures in Islamic history, and 
though his warlike career left him no leisure for 
the acquisition of learning he knew how to ap- 
preciate and reward literary merit in others. 
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MAHMUD GAWAN, Tmad al-DIn, Kh"adja, 
was born in A. D. 1405, of a family which had 
long held high office in the small principality of 
Gllan, and is said to have taken the name of 
Gawan, by which he was afterwards known in 
India, from Kinvan, his birthplace. lie received a 
good education and as a young man made the 
pilgrimage to Mekka. While he was there his 
family fell into disgrace, so that he could not 
safely return home. Refusing offers of employment 
in other parts of Persia he became a merchant, 
and in 1455 sailed from the Persian Gulf for India, 
and landed at the pott of Dabhol. Thence he 
proceeded to Bldar, the capital of the BahmanI 
kings, and was well received by "Ala 3 al-Din 
Ahmad II, who was then reigning. lie received 
the command of 1,000 horse and was sent to quel! 
the rebellion of Djalal Khan in Telingana. His 
conspicuous success secured his position as one of 
the leading nobles of the kingdom, and after the 
death of Ahmad II in 1457 he received from his 
son and successor, Humayun, the title of Malik 
al-Tudjdjar (“Chief of the Merchants’*), then highly 
esteemed. During Humayun's short reign he was 
employed in suppressing rebellion and restoring 
order in Telingana, and on the king’s death, in 
1461, was associated by his widow with herself 
and Khwadja Djahan the Turk in a council of 
regency. The foreign enemies of the kingdom took 
advantage of the childhood of the new king, 
Nizam Shah, and Mahmud Gawan bore an honour- 


able part in repelling the invasion of the Radja 
of Urlsa, who was forced to pay a large indemnity. 
Mahmud Khaldji I of Malwa next invaded the 
Dakan, defeated the army of Nizam Shah, and 
menaced the existence of the state. Mahmud Gawan 
succeeded in enlisting the aid of Mahmud I, 
Begarha, of Gudjarat, and with his help defeated 
and expelled the invader. Nizam Shah died in 1463, 
and the kingdom was governed for his younger 
brother, who succeeded as Muhammad III, by 
the same council of regency, but the arrogance 
and ambition of Khwadja Djahan the Turk so 
aroused the suspicions of the queen-mother that 
she ordered her young son to put him to death. 
She shortly afterwards retired from public life, 
leaving Mahmud Gawan, now entitled Kh^adja 
Djahan, sole regent. In 1469 he was sent to sub- 
due the Konkan, and to suppress the pirates of 
that region, and, in a series of campaigns extending 
over three years, conquered the country and cap- 
tured Goa, then one of the principal ports of 
Yidjayanagar. On his return to Bldar he was re- 
ceived with great honour and his position as first 
1 noble of the kingdom was assured. In 147 2 he 
i brought the seige of Belgaum to a successful con- 
: elusion, but the chief service uhich he rendered 
| to the BalimanI kingdom was the reform of its 
! administration. It had originally been divided into 
, four great provinces, Gulbarga, Dawlatabad, Berar, 
and Telingana, to which the name of taraf was 
| given, and the power of the tarafdar , or provin- 
cial governor, was almost absolute. He collected 
( the revenue; raided, paid and commanded the army; 

I and appointed all officials, his responsibility to the 
I king being limited to maintaining order, keeping 
| the people contented, remitting to the capital the 
i quota of revenue due, and joining the king, when 
j summoned, with the contingent of troops which he 
' was bound to supply. Even in the early days of the 
■ kingdom rebellions raised by piovincial governors 
1 had not been unknown, but the system had worked 
! well on the whole so long as the limits of the 
1 kingdom were compaiatively narrow, and the kings 
were energetic; but the kingdom now stretched 
| from sea to sea, the provinces were unwieldy and 
1 the defects and dangers of the old system were 
apparent to all. Mahmud Gawan divided each of 
; the original tarafs into two, so that their number 
became eight. Berar was divided into the two 
taraf* of Gawll and Mahur; Dawlatabad into 
1 Dawlatabad and Pjunnar ; Gulbarga into Gulbarga 
' and Bidjapur ; and Telingana into W arangal and 
Radjamahendrl. The powers of the taraf dars were 
1 at the same time curtailed. These refoims were 
resented by all the old taraf la) s, and by none 
more than by Malik Hasan Bahri, Ni/ 5 m al-Mulk, 
tarafdar of the great province of Telingana, who 
was posted to the new taraf of Radjamahendrl, 
and found his power, his influence, and his emo- 
luments reduced by more than half. He was the 
leader of the Dnkam party and Mahmud, though 
he had done all in his power to end the strife 
between the Dakanis and the Foreigners, was a 
foreigner, and was regarded by all as the leader 
of the Foreign party. In 14S1, the royal camp 
being then in Telingana, Hasan Bahri took advan- 
tage of the absence of Mahmud’s chief supporter, 
Yusuf c Adil Khan the Tuik. who had been sent 
on an expedition into the eastern provinces 6f 
the kingdom of Yidjayanagar, to compass the 
downfall and death of Mahmud. The minister’s 
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confidential secretary was induced, by misrepresen- 
tation, to affix his master’s seal to a folded paper. 
The paper was blank, and the conspirators wrote, 
above the deal, a treasonable letter to the Radja 
of Urisa, inviting him to invade the kingdom. 
The letter was shown to the king when he was 
drunk, and he at once summoned Mahmud, who, 
though warned bv his friends that mischief was 
afoot, insisted on obej ing the order. He was asked 
by the king what was the punishment of treason 
and unhesitatingly replied, “Death by the sword”. 
He was then confronted with the letter, and though 
he declared it to be a forgery the king paid no 
heed to him, but bade the executioner do his 
office, and withdrew. Mahmud knelt down and 
repeated the symbol of his faith, and the execu- 
tioner, Djawhar by name, struck off his head. An 
order for the plundering of his camp was then 
issued, and his followers weie dispersed. The king 
was much disappointed by the examination of his 
late minister's affairs. He had, throughout his 
official life continued his mercantile transactions, 
and lived frugally on his profits. His great official 
emoluments were expended on the troops and 
establishments which he maintained and on public 
works, and the balance was demised in alms, in 
the king's name as well as in his own. Muham- 
mad 111 understood, too late, the value of the 
seivant whom he had so sum manly put to death, 
and his remorse was bitter Mahmud was a great 
statesman and public benefactor. I. earned himself, 
he was a munificent patron of learning, and built 
at Bidar a magnificent college, the ruins of which 
are still to be seen. The only private property 
which he left at his death was a splendid library. 
He is one of the foremost figures in the political 
history of India, and his death was the cause of 
the fall of the dynasty which he had served so 
well, for it destiojed the confidence of the nobles 
in the town, and hastened the advent of the day 
when the provincial governors proclaimed their 
independence. 
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MAHMUD PASHA, grand vizier m the 
reign of the Ottoman Sultan Muhammad II, often 
called Well Mahmud Pa-ha. I le was horn in Aladja 
Hisar (Krushevvatz) in Serbia, of Christian parents : 
according to Chalcocomlylas, his father was Greek 
and his mother Serbian. Taken in his youth to 
Adrianople, he was brought up at the court of 
Murad II, and began his public career on the occasion 
of the accession of Muhammad II in 1451. Soon 
afterwards he became Beglerbeg of Rum-ili : ac- 
cording to the historian Ramadan Z.ide Mehnred 
(Kucuk Xishandji) he had been also A ~c.ii askor 
[q. v.]. As Beglerbeg. he took part in the capture 
of Constantinople. After this event he was ap- 
pointed grand vizier in 1453- the office had been 
empty since the execution of Cendereli Khalil 
Pasha. As grand vizier. Mahmud Pasha frequently 
accompanied the Sultan on his campaigns hut in 
1456 — 145S he was appointed to conduct the 
operations against the Serbs, while the Sultan 


conquered the Morea; in 1459 Muhammad himself 
advanced against Serbia which was completely 
subdued; during this war Mahmud Pasha’s brother 
was the leader of the Turcophil party in Serbia. 
In 1460 and 1461 the grand vizier took part in 
the expedition against Sinope and Trebizond as 
commander of the fleet while Muhammad led the 
army by land. The capture of Trebizond was 
mainly due to Mahmud Pasha; he was related to 
a high dignitary of the court there so that some Greek 
authors talk of treachery (Fallmerayer, Geschichte 
Jos Kaisertums Trapozunt, p. 279). In 1462, Mah- 
mud accompanied the Sultan against the Woivvod 
of Wallachia, Wlad Dracul and in the following 
year as commander of the fleet he was sent to 
conquer Lesbos and forced the Duke of Lesbos 
to capitulate. In the same year he drove the Venetians 
out of the isthmus of Corinth. In the Bosnian 
campaign of 1464, Mahmud prepared the way 
for the Sultan’s advance by taking the principal 
towns of the countiy. In the war that followed 
with Mathias, king of Hungary, Mahmud forced 
the latter to raise the siege of Zvornik. In 1466 
he aided the Sultan in the campaign which was 
to put an end to the power of the Karamanoghlu 
and defeated the Karamanid Ishak Beg near 
Laranda. The latter himself escaped and this fact 
combined with the too humane treatment which 
the governor wished to apply to the people of 
Konva and Laranda and the intrigues of the 
second vizier Rum Muhammad Pasha, brought the 
Sultan to dismiss him on the return maich to 
Constantinople. Mahmud Pasha then governed the 
sandjak of Gallipoli for some time. In 1472 he 
again became grand vizier. The Sultan wished in 
that year to send him against Uzun Hasan but 
was persuaded by Mahmud to send Ishak Pasha 
in his place; in the following year he accompanied 
the Sultan against the Ak-Koyunlu, who were 
finally routed aftet the Ottomans themselves had 
suffered the defeat of Beg Bazar. In the same year 
Mahmud was again dismissed ; the reason alleged 
was a lack of zeal in the pursuit of the fugitives. 
He then retired to the village of KhSss Koy near 
Adrianople. Next year he came to the capital on 
the occasion of the funeral of Prince Mustafa ; this 
opportunity was taken to calumniate him to the 
Sultan on account of the intimacy which had existed 
between Mustafa and Mahmud Pasha. This was 
sufficient to get him imprisoned in the castle of 
Yedi Rule and executed a few days later in RabL I, 
S79 (July — Aug. 1474). 

Mahmud Pasha was one of the most popular 
grand vizieis. His name still survives in the mosque 
which he built at Stambul m 86S (1463 — 64) on 
a site originally occupied by a church; in the 
mosque is the turbo of the founder. He also erected 
a ntsdroso. a mohkome, a mehteb , a well and a 
koi’Kmam. There is a legendary story entitled 
Monakib-namo-i Mahmud Pasha. in which his 
unjust execution is specially emphasised (printed 
in Fr. rtieterici, Chrcstomathie Ottomanc , Berlin 
1854); the historian .Sadr al-Din in his Tadj al- 
Taroailth (i. 557) also devotes a chapter to the 
imira-t Mahmud Pasha. Mahmud Pasha was the 
patron of a number of men of letters and scholars, 
who dedicated their works to him. He was himself 
a poet but it is uncertain whether he wrote under 
the takwllus of ‘AdanI or 'Adll. There is a Di-van 
of Adi 1 (printed Constantinople 130S) which is 
generally attributed to Sultan Bayazid II but Gibb 
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{Hist. Ott. Poetry , ii. 25 ff.) thinks it should be 
attributed to Mahmud Pasha. 

Bibliography : The accounts in the early 
Ottoman chronicles: c Ashik Pasha Zade, p. 1 51 — 
178, 191; Tazvarikh-t al-i c Othman , ed. Giese, 
p. 1 12 — 1 15; Orudj Bey, ed. Babinger, p. 72 — 4, 
126, are supplemented by the Byzantine historians 
Chalcocondylas and Ducas. Cf. also : c Othman 
Zade, Hadikat al-Wuzara , Constantinople 1271, 
p. 9 — ii* Thureiya Efendi, Sid/ill -1 c Othmani, 
iv. 309; Hafiz Husein al-Aiwanserayl, Hadikat 
al-Diaxvami c . i. 19x5 von Hammer, G 0 A 2 , i. 
434 — 515 ; Babinger, GO W, p. 25. 

(I. H. Kramers) 
MAHPAIKER. [See Kosem.] 

MAHR (a.), Hebrew Mohar , Syriac Mahr a , 
“bridal gift”, originally “purchase-money”, 
synonymous with sadak which properly means 
“friendship”, then “piesent”, a gift given voluntarily 
and not as a result of a contract, is in Muslim ! 
law the gift which the bridegroom has to give : 
the bride when the contract of maniage is made • 
and which becomes the property of the wife. 

1. Among the pagan Arabs the mahr was I 
an essential condition for a legal maniage and j 
only when a mahr had been given did a proper | 
legal relationship arise. A marriage without a mahr ; 
was regarded shameful and looked upon as , 
concubinage. In the romance of c Antar the Arab 
women, who are being forced to marry without ! 
a mahr, indignantly reject such a marriage as a 
disgrace. Victors alone mairied the daughteis of 
the conquered without giving them a mahr. 

In the pre-Islamic period, the mahr was handed 
over to the 'loalU i. e. the father, or brother or 
relative in whose guardianship (yoilii) the gill 
was. Here the original character of the marnage 
by purchase is more apparent. In earlier times 
the bride received none of the mahr. What was 
usually given the woman at the betrothal is the 
sadak : the mahr, being the purchase price of 
the bride, is given to the wall. 

But in the period shortly befoie Muhammad, 
the mahr, or at least a part of it, seems already 
to be given to the woman. According to the 
Kur'an, this is already the prevailing custom. By 
this amalgamation of mahr and sadak the original 
significance of the mahr as the purchase price was 
weakened and became quite lost in the natural 
course of events. There can be no doubt that the 
mahr was originally the purchase price. But the 
transaction of purchasing in course of long develop- 
ment had become a mere form The remains, 
however, as they survived in the law of marriage in 
Islam, still bear clear traces of a former marriage 
by purchase. 

2. Muhammad took over the old Arab patriarchal 
ceremony of marriage as it stood and developed j 
it in several points. The K u r’an no longer contains j 
the conception of the purchase of the wife and ! 
the mahr as the price, but the mahr is in a way I 
a reward, a legitimate compensation which the , 
woman has to claim in all cases. The Kurban thus I 
demands a bridal gift for a legal marriage: “And j 
give them whom ye have enjoyed their reward • 
as a wedding-gift” (lit. farida “allotment of pro- j 
perty”, Sura, iv. 28) and again: “And give the > 
women their dowries voluntarily” (Sura, iv. 3); cf. ; 
also Sara, iv. 29, 38 ; v. 7 ; lx. 10. 

The bridal gift is the property of the wife; it 1 
therefore remains her own if the marriage is ! 


dissolved. “And if ye wish to exchange one wife 
for another and have given one a talent, take 
nothing of it back”. Even if the man divorces 
the wife before he has cohabited with her he 
must leave half the mahr with her (Sura, ii. 237-238). 

Down into the Muslim period the wife was 
1 considered after the death of the husband as part 
i of his estate: the heir simply continued the marriage 
j of the deceased. Such levirate mariiages are found 
i in the Old Testament also. Muhammad abolished 
! this custom, which still remained in his time, by 
I Sura, iv. 23: “O ye, who are believers, it is not 
i permitted to you to inherit women against their will”. 

I 3. There was an ample store of traditions 
! about the mahr and these pave the way for the 
( theories laid down by the jurists in the fikh-books. 

! From all the traditions, it is clear that the mahr 
was an essential pait of the contract of marriage. 
According to a tradition in Bukhari the mahr is 
an essential condition for the legality of the marriage: 
“every marriage without mahr is null and void”. 
Even if this tradition, so brief and to the point, 
is not genuine, a number of traditions point to 
the fact that the mahr was necessary for the 
maniage, even if it only consisted of some trifling 
thing. Thus in Ibn Madja and Bukhari traditions 
aie given, accoiding to with the Prophet permitted 
a maniage with only a pair of shoes as mahr 
and approved of a pool man, who did not even 
possess an iron ring, giving his wife instruction 
in the Kur’an as mahr. 

A few hadlths endeavour to show that the mahr 
must be neither too high nor too low. From the 
traditions we also learn what mahr was given in 
particular cases in the Prophet's time: for example, 
the bridal gift of 'Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf was 
an ounce of gold, that of Abu Huraira of ioukiya 
and a dish, that of Shahal b. Sa c d an iron ring. 

In the hadlths we again fiequently find the 
Kur’anic regulation that in a divorce after coha- 
: bitation the woman has the light to the whole mahr. 

I 4. According to Muslim fi kh -books, marriage 
I is a contract (jakd) made between the bridegroom 
! and the real! of the bride. An essential element 
| in it is the mahr or sadak , which the bridegroom 
binds himself to give to the bride. The marriage 
[ is null without a mahr. The jurists themselves 
j are not quite agieed as to the nature of the mahr. 
Some regard it practically as purchase-money (e.g. 
Khalil: “the mahr is like the purchase-money”) 
or as an equivalent (7 wad ) for the possession of 
the woman and the right over her, so that it is 
like the price paid in a contract of sale, while 
other jurists see in the mahr a symbol, a mark 
of honour or a proper legal security of property 
for the woman. 

All the things can be given as mahr that are 
things (;;/< 7 /) in the legal sense and therefore 
possible to deal in, that is can be the object of 
an agreement. The mahr may al-o — but opinions 
differ on the point — consist in a pledge to do 
something 01 in doing something, e. g. instructing 
the woman in the Kur an or allowing her to make 
the pilgrimage. The whole of the mahr can either 
be given at or shortly after the marriage or it 
may be paid in instalments. When the latter is 
the case it is recommended to give the woman a 
half or two-thirds before cohabitation and the rest 
afterwards. The woman may refuse to allow con- 
summation of the mairiage before a part is given. 
Two kinds of mahr are distinguished: 
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a. Mahr musamma , “definite mahr”, the amount j 
of which is exactly laid down in the wedding contract. 

b. Mahr al-mithl in which the amount is not j 
exactly laid down, but the bridegroom gives a j 
bridal gift befitting the wealth, family and qualities ; 
of the bride. This mahr al-mithl is also applied 
in all cases in which nothing definite about the 
mahr was agreed upon in the contract. 

The mahr becomes the property of the wife j 
and she has full right to dispose of it as she likes j 
In the case of any dispute after waids as to whether i 
certain things belong to the mahr or not, the 
man is put upon oath. 

The Shari c a lays down no maximum or minimum 1 
for the amount of the mahr; but limitations were 
introduced by the various law-schools; the Ilanafis | 
and Shafi c is insist upon 10 dirhems as a minimum 
and the Malikis thiee dirhems. The difference in 
the amount fixed depends on the economic condi- ( 
tions in the different countries wheie the madhhabs ; 
in question prevail. 

If the man pronounces a di voice, the mahr : 
must be paid in every case if cohabitation has 1 
taken place; but the bridegroom may withdiaw 
from the marriage befoic it is consummated: in 
this case he is bound to give the woman half 
the mahr. 

Bibliography*. \Y. Robertson Smith, Kin- 
ship and Maniage in early Arabia , Cambiidgc 
1885 (cf. thereon lb. Noldeke, in Z D.M.G., 
xl. [1886], 1 48 sq ) ; Wellhauscn, Die Ehe bei 
den Amber n , X. G. \V . Gott 1893, p. 431 sqq.: 
(!. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben 2 , Berlin 
1897. — For the h a <1 i th s cf. Wensinck, Handbook 
of early Mu ham. Tmdition , Leyden 1927, p 145 
sq . — The chapters Xikah and ^adak resp. MaL) 
in the Kikh- books. Further* Juynboll, Hand- 
buck des Islam. Gete/zes, p. 1S1 s/q ; Sachau. 
Muham. Recht , p. 34 sqq.\ Santillana, Istituzicm 
d't diritto Musulmana Mahehita* Rome 1926. 
p 16S sqq . ; van den I ’erg, Dii/uipcs tin d , . it 
rnusulman (tiansl Fiance de Ter-ant). Algiers 
1S96. p 75 ; Khalil, Midhtasai , tiansl. Santillana, 
Milan 1910, ii. 39 *qq . ; Tornauw, Moslem A\ e/:t , 
Leipzig 1855, p. 74 s./q (O Si’lKs) 

MAHRA, a land on the southeast coast 
of Arabia on the Indian Ocean between Ila* 
dramot, the coast of which is inhabited by the 
Ka c aiti (Ge'eti), and /afar; the Aiabs however 
and modern geogiaphers include /afar itself, fotmer- 
Iy the town only ami now the country, the old 
frankincense region [see 7 \far], m Mahra. so that 
Mahra may be said to be the country between 
Hadramot and 'Oman (cf. al-Ktakhn. />. G i 
12, 27; I bn Hawkal. dad. ii. 17; al-Mukaddasi. 
//>;</., iii. 53: Yakut, Jfifdjam. iv. 700; al-IdriM, 
cl. Jaubert, Paris 1836. i. 4S: Ibn Khaldun An 
Ka), Yarnan. London 1S92. p. 132]). This con- 
notation of Mahra seems to ha\e been already 
known to the Greeks of the fourth century n. c ; 
Theophrastus, Hist, riant . ix. 4. 2. numbers 
among the lands of Arabia which yield spices, 
along with Saba 3 . Hadramot and Kataban. a fourth. 
M (var. A satisfactoiv identification 

of this land, which would aLo explain the name 
has not been made. Of the various attempts to 
explain it. given in the article =\rv in Pauly- 
M l^owa, Realeneyel. d.r kla Alta turn rzoiss., 
coll 1331 sqq [cf. the article iv . p. 6 a ] . 

that which suggests Mscfxxta is a corruption of yinxiot • 
(M xr*xix) which Strabo, xvi. 7 68 gives with the three ! 


South Arabian kingdoms above mentioned, following 
Eratosthenes — these two authors represent one 
original source; Eratosthenes and Strabo are 
t w o different sources — is certainly wrong. The 
identification of Mz?u with Mahra proposed by A. 
Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Arabiens , Berne 
1875, p. 92, 263, 266, without however any at- 
tempt at proving it and also adopted by Fr. 
Hommel, Ethnologic und Geographie des alien 
Orients , Munich 1926 (I. v. Muller, Handbuch 
der Alter tumszvissenschaft^ Sect, iii., Pt. i., vol. 1) 
p. 137, is worthy of attention. It was naturally 
to be expected that the botanist Theophrastus, 
whose duty it was to give as full a list as pos- 
sible of lands in Arabia producing aromatic plants, 
should mention the real land of frankincense, 
Zafar or in a wider sense Mahra, including Zafar. 
On the other hand, it is not to be denied that 
the mention in Theophrastus of a Mamali or Mali, 
which is quite unknown, after three well-known 
names, is remarkable, as it must of course be an 
important country, fit to be compared with Saba 3 , 
Hadiamot and Kataban. Simply for this reason 
E. Glaser's various attempts to identify it (Skisze 
der Geschichte und Geogr. Arabiens , ii., Berlin 
1S90, p. 3, 35 sq., 40, 132, 153 sqq., 217), not 
one of which is tenable (cf. Rcalencycl., s.v. Saba 5 , 
col. 1333 and here saba 5 , iv., p. s a ), may be 
discarded The passage in Theophrastus has been 
wrongly interpreted as mentioning Mamali only 
as the home of the cinnamon plant (see saba', 
iv., p. 5 1 and the literature there given to which 
may be now added: Hommel, Ethnologic [= Grund- 
/ iss], p. 517, note 2). Although Mahra is not 
suggested without certain inherent probability, the 
question still arises how has it come to be called 
Mamali or Mali, which must remain more or less 
a puzzle. As the first two letters in Mahra and 
Mali are the same, it may be supposed that there 
is a corruption in the third letter of Mali. The 
name seems to conceal the Greek transcription of 
Mahra. which in the form MAPI (from MAPA), was 
coirupted to MAAI. because it was of course un- 
intelligible to the Greek copyists, or it might 
have been altered by a learned editor with gemina- 
tion of the first syllable to MAMAAI, especially 
as this form might seem to him to be superficially 
supported by the Mxfj.x?.x y.ai[/.y in Ptolemy, iv. 
7. 5. A fuither corroborating factor is that Theo- 
phta-tus’ description of the hilly country, where the 
t.ifix'.WTOc grows, with the opo; y.xi ozsit xai 

vi Js/ran. from which rivers pour down to the 
plain and which was visible to sailors from the 
coast, agrees very well with the description of the 
>.i( 2 x'.aiTCtp 6 po$ openy re xxi SCaflz to ; of the land 
1 of Zafar [q.v.] in the Fcriflus Maris Erytluacc 
$ 29 (cf the opy vCyt.z xxi srcTpwoy xxi xtokovx 
, S 32, very probably the Kara mountains), and also 
recalls Carter's statement that nowhere else in 
South Arabia is there so much running water as 
in the frankincense country. This undeniable agree- 
ment is not affected by the fact that, according to 
Theophrastus, the fiankincense country mentioned 
by him was in possession of the Sabaeans. The 
fact that he mentions this land as a fourth with 
Saba 5 , Hadramot and Kataban and at the same 
time says that the Sabaeans were lords (y.upioi) of 
this frankincense country, suggests that the country 
which was quite a considerable distance from their 
original home, had passed to Saba 5 by direct con- 
quest or automatically with the occupation of the 
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whole territory of some formeily independent power. 
This may have been either its ancient rival Ka- 
taban, which, although still an independent king- 
dom, no longer exercised sovereign rights over the 
frankincense country and about two centuries later 
lost its independence to Saba 3 , or the ancient 
kingdom of Hadramot, which with the frankincense 
countiy was in the time of Juba a part of the 
Sabaean kingdom, already ruled by the Himyars 
(according to Pliny, A 'at. Hist., xii. 52 sq.\ see 
saba 3 ) and to which, certainly in the time of the 
Peri plus, i. e. in the Himyar period of the early 
centuries a. d., long after the beginning of the 
dissolution of Sabaean rule, the frankincense 
country belonged, but it may however have also 
done so before Saba 3 became a great power. Hommel 
assumes (op. cit., p. 140 and notably p. 655) quite 
a close ethnic connection between the Hadramotis 
and the Minaeans and he definitely says that the 
Hadramot! Minaeans were those who took posses- 
sion of the frankincense land, which geographi- 
cally also appears most natural. No convincing argu- 
ment can be brought against the evidence of Theo- 
phrastus that in his time or in that of his authority, 
perhaps Andre sthenes (cf. Realencycl . , s. v. Saba 3 , 
col. 1306), the frankincense country was not in- 
dependent, but belonged to Saba 3 , so that the latter 
was already a great power, which possessed the 
hegemony of South Arabia and numbered its weaker 
neighbours among its feudatoiies. The frankincense 
land only became independent early in the Christian 
era. That the campaigns of the Sabaeans extended 
considerably to the east may be deduced from 
the Sirwah inscription (Glaser, N°. 1000) (cf. 
Hommel, op. cit., p. 658 sq.). On the unjustified 
alteration in the text (Hx^x) in Theophrastus, see 
saba 3 , iv. 6 a (to the litei ature there quoted may 
now be added: Hommel, op. at., p. 516 sq. and 
653 sq. [in addition to 13S]). To support the as- 
sumption that the Katabanians occupied the frank- 
incense land, it is not necessary to presume Gebban 
as a later name of Kataban (in allusion to the 
Gebbanitae in Pliny, vi. 153; cf. ma c 1n ; on Glaser's 
chronological error in the period of Katabanian 
occupation of the frankincense country, see zafar, 
N°. 4). The expression Yamanat in the longer 
titles of the south Arabian kings of the last epoch 
means, according to Hommel in Handbuch der 
altar abischen Altertumskunde, ed. by L>. Nielsen. 
Copenhagen-Paris-I.eipzig 1927, p. 96, note 5, 
“perhaps the frankincense coast as the “south- 
land” of Hadramot”; it might well be interpreted 
as a general name of the southern coastlands, at 
a later date still included in Yemen, in contrast 
to the lands of Saba 3 , I)hu Raidan and Hadiamot 
preceding it in the title. 

Sprenger's remark, Das Lehen und die Lehre 
dcs Mohammad , Berlin 1865, iii. 437: “The 
Mahrites were called Sachalites by the Greeks", is 
misleading; the land around the Sachalite Gulf 
is in the conception of the author of the Periplus 
and of Ptolemy not only Mahra, but also the land 
lying east of it and especially the part of al-Shihr 
in the wider sense lying west of it, the land of 
the Ka c aitl (cf. the article iobaritai in Realencycl.). 
[The regio turifera in Pliny, xii. 52 (vi. 16 1) is 
probably to be understood as Zafar in the narrower 
sense but may include Mahra to which alone 
Glaser refers it (Die Abessinier in Arabien und 
Afrika, Munich 1 S95. p. 125: see at the beginning). 
The ’Apaf 3 used in Herodotos, ii. 73, in 


the story of the phoenix is practically a reference 
to Mahra (Hommel, op. cit . , p. 138) although it is 
not mentioned by name. On the 'Kfix<ryvot in 
Stephanus, see below]. 

The inscriptions which, according to Pliny, Nat. 
Hist., vi. 150, are inscribed on stone pillars on 
an island off the South Arabian coast (cf. the 
article rhinnea in the Realencycl .) cannot, as 
Ritter for example ( Erdkunde , Yol. viii., Sect. 1., 
Pt. xii., Berlin 1S46, p.290) thought, be attributed 
“to theMahri who were settled in the neighbourhood 
of Cane” but were probably Minaean (or Nabataean). 
The position of the emporium of Kccvy which 
according to the Periplus , § 27 and Pliny, vi. 
104 belonged to the frankincense country and 
is also mentioned by Ptolemy, vi. 7, 10 cannot 
be definitely ascertained. Recently several scholais, 
following Glaser, 0/. cit., p. 175, C. L&ndhevg, Arab ica, 
iv., Leyden 1897, p. 73 sq. and Etudes sur les dialectes 
de P Arabic MeridionaU, i. (Hadiamout), Leyden 
1901, p. 196 and earlier writers (see the list in 
Realencycl ., s. v. Saba, col. 1 330), have again ex- 
pressed the view that this port is probably to be 
located at HLn al-Ghurab (Nielsen in Handbuch, 
op. cit , p. 8) while Sprenger, Geographic , p. 82^/. 
had placed it at Bal-IIaf. Since Sprenger, nothing 
new has been produced in favour of the old view 
and against his localisation. In favour of the latter 
is the description in the Peiiplus , §27 according 
to which two uninhabited Glands, the ’Opvfiyv 
vS ires (“Bird Island") and Tpoi^AA*; weie 120 stadia 
distant from Kane. These, according to Sprenger, 
are the islands of “Halany and Gibus, also called 
al-Sikka" (to be written: Ilillaniya and Kanbus 
also called Sakha; see Landberg, Arabica, iv. 66). 
Their mention makes certain the leference to Bal-Haf 
as the opposite point on the coast from which 
they are no and 130 stadia distant respectively, 
but not to Hisn al-Ghurab which, according to 
Carter, is only a mile from Ilillanya. Landberg 
himself tells us that the island of Kanbus seems 
never to have been inhabited. The distances from 
Kane adduced by Glaser fiom Ptolemy, which 
besides vaiying in the manuscripts, natuially yield 
nothing really convincing in favour of Hisn al- 
Ghurab (particularly of “Ra s al- c Asida, the equivalent 
of Cape Kane, west of Kane”, according to Glaser, 
op. cit., p. 216: but this promontory of al- c AsIda 
is at Bal-Haf!): these measurements can equally 
well be made to fit Bal-Haf. II. v. Maltzan, Rcise 
nach Suda? abien, Brunswick 1873, p. 225 sqq. 
who could not yet have known of Sprenger’s 
view, had already called attention to the k-n - 
(he transcribes it Cane) occurring in the (third) 
smaller insciiption of Him al-Ghuiab (a reproduc- 
tion in Landbeig, A/abica , iv., Pi. ix.), and con- 
nected it with “Cane Emporium"; J. H. Mordt- 
mann, Z.D.M.G. , xxxix. (1SS5), 233 likewise 
explained it as Kxvilj, the harbour of the citadel 
of al-Ghurab. Even if we leadily grant that the 
uncertain woid in the text of the inscription, 
most recently and probably definitively published 
and translated by B. Mlaker in W.Z.K.M., 
xxxiv. (1927), p. 72, really reproduces the name 
i Kx;>j, this does not prove, as Sprenger, op. cit., 
p. 83 has pointed out, that the ancient seaport 
lay on the piesent rocky point of Hisn al-Ghurab. 
It must also be remembered that the names of 
many Arabian harbours have in course of time 
been transferred to other places in the vicinity, 
e. g. Zafar [q. v., N°. 4] and Mirbat. Landberg's 
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objection ( Arabica , iv. 76) that the Periplus , if 
Kaz/jj had been Bal-Haf, would not have said 
(§ 29) that after Kane came another gulf running 
fai inland, the but would have men- 

tioned the harbour of Bir c Ali to the east of it, 
is not a cogent one. The Penplus gives a list 
nf the most important gulfs of South Arabia and 
the comparatively small bay of Bir c Ali might 
easily be overlooked behind the broad Sachalite 
gulf which tuns far inland, especially as the use 
of the term is a fairly elastic one (cf. the 

article iobaritai in Realencycl.') and the list of 
the places on the coast in the Periplus is not as 
a rule scientifically complete and exact but some- 
times even gives wrong names (e. g. to 

say nothing of the fact that in many places on 
the South Arabian coast, the haibourage conditions 
have changed since ancient times. Landberg hunself 
(op. at , p. 65) observes that the piomontory of 
I Iisn al-fjhuiab must have had a different appeaiance 
in earlier times. M. Ilaitmann, also, who had 
previously. Die nmln^he /rage (Dei islamisc/ie 
Client. 11 . ) % Berlin 1909, p. 175, 371 declared for 
the older views, v iid later in the very same work, 
p. 41S, 614 that he had now adopted Sprenger\ 
opinion. The k-n- in the inscription is still not 
sufficient ground for the conclusion that the identi- 
fi cat ion of Kzrj with Bal-Haf should be 1 ejected 
in opposition to Spiengeu who himself appreciated 
the f orce of this evidence. The form of the name 
iiseil by Sprengei, Iki-l-Haff fBal-IIM). is inconect 
hovvovei fa-, also i, Glaser's lia cl-Haff: cf. Landberg, 
// adhivioii t, p, 195). />> 7 l- equivalent to ibn But 
Sprengei rightly recognised that in this name 
there is preserved a memory of a son of al-H.rf, 
the soil of Kuda'a and ancestor of the Mahra (al- 
ii. ikri, 1 19, Tad/ a.L.hiis, m. 551; see below). 

I lie Arab geogi.tpheis had no accurate knowledge 
of Mahra. nor of HadramOt ; modem explorers 
have found out much nioie about these regions 
Al-I i.tm lam. Si/a /hazi-i ,it a!-Arab (ed. L). II. 
Mullet, 1 oyden 1SS4). p. 45 mentions al-As'a — 
w Inch I andherg /Lidt arnoitt. p. 15S. wishes to ic- 

storc to al- Wigh.i fiom manuscript pieference as 

the capital 01 Mahra. which, according to Glaser, 
.■/<vy ttn.'t. p 87 stretches to the distiict King 
roughly between Damkot and Kas fiarliat "‘All, 
almost in the centre of the modern coast region 
of Mahra. On p. 53 he say s. ; ,s do 11 m al-Mudjavv lr 
and others after him. that the Mahra people^also 
inhalut Sokotr.t (on the conversion to Chii't>anity 
of the mixed population of Sokotra. see Yakut. 
Mu djam, in. 102: al-Mis‘udi. Mn-nd/. m. 36 tq. 
etc . further paiticuhrs in the article nikhirai. 
On p. 51 he talks ot the Malua tidies and 
their fighting and on p. 8f, of the road from 
[fadramot to Mahra and tells us about the tomb 
of the Prophet Hud. d'his sanctuary on the frontier 
between Iladramr.t and Mahra ts ,t.ll held in 
particular veneration arid is much visited bv the 
inhabitants of these two lands (.1 text fiont Hadiamot 
showing this is given in Landberg. Ija ft arnoitt. 1. 
432 ■; ). — The Aiab geographers include Mahra 
in the \ emen, e g Yakut. Mo > ;l , p 394- 
-ce the reference to the Mikhlaf Manta in Yakut, 
Mu'-l’a"!. iv. 700. who in this, his main reference', 
also repeats the view that Mahia 1, the name of 
a tribe and that the correct form is Mahara 
-a^Balad Maharat in Mahra is mentioned on iv. 
P971 It IS sometimes moie accurately defined as 
“in extreme (furthest) Yemen", e g. Yakut. MrPd/am, 


i. 280; ii. 510 (= Mushtarik, p. 166); iii. 366; 
iv. 345, 495; Mushtarik , p. 415. The Arabs speak 
of a Nadjd in the land of the Mahra (Yakut, 
Mu djam, i. 280; iii. 681; iv. 345, 495, 697; 
1 Mushtarik , p. 394. 4151 cf. al-MukaddasT, op. cit ., 
1 p. 98; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1980). This is 
\ the Nadjd (or Nadjdi) which Carter also mentions 
as a district in which the frankincense especially 
flourishes, the highland country about two days’ 
journey north of the coast within the latitude 
| which Carter has also defined, although too nar- 
towly [cf. zafar]. The Mahra are also said to be 
inhabitants of the coastland of al-Shihr [q. v.], for 
1 example by al-Mas‘udI, i. 333 and Yakut, Mifd/am, 
iv. 387 and we find the land of Mahra is called 
. al-Shihr (al-Istakhii, op. fit., p. 25 = Ibn Hawkal, 

! °p- ait, p. 32 sq.; al-ldrist, i. 48; Ibn Khaldun, 
ed. Kay, op. sit., p. 132; cf. al-Hamdani, Si/a, 
p. 51 and al-Bakri on al-As^a\ the statement in 
Rommel, Abulfedae Arabiae Description Gottingen 
1S02, p. 32 sq., is obscure). Al-Shihr however in 
the later and modern use of the name is applied to 
the coast not only of Mahraland proper but of 
the land of Zafar also, that is of the frankincense 
Country generally, i. e. the “frankincense coast” 
which is identified by many modern writers with 
the Mahia country but at the same time includes 
the part of the Hadrambt which adjoins on the 
west (cf. Ibn Khaldun, op. cit ., p. 132), i. e. in 
general the name of the shores of the Gulf of the 
Moon, finally in a still wider sense, the name of 
the whole coast between ‘Aden and ‘Oman. 

I Al-Istakhn, op. cit ., p. 25, and almost in the 
same words, Ibn Hawkal, op. cit ., p. 32, also al- 
Mas'udi, i. 333 sq. ; al-Idrlsi, i. 48, 150: Abu 
1 -I'ida’ (see Rommel, op. cit ., p. 33); Ibn' Khal- 
dun (loc. cit.) describe Mahra as a desert in which 
there are no palms and no agriculture and the 
inhabitants therefore are not acquainted with bread, 
barter, like these Arab writers, also emphasises 
the contrast between the frankincense region and 
the dreary desert west and east of it and more 
recent tiavellers like Bent agiee with him. The 
only possessions of the inhabitants, according to 
these authorities, are goats and very fine camels, 
particularly lenovvned for their swiftness, mentioned 
also by al-Hamdani, op. cit., p. IO o, 201; Ibn 
Ilisham. Sira, ed. \Yustenfeld, p. 963 and the poets 
as well a, the Lisan al- c Arab, vii. 36; Mamas, i. 
455 und Tadj alb Ants (. Mahriya ; the Lisan 
quotes three plural forms: Mnhariyu , Maharin 
Ma/nu a ; on the first cf. Howell, Grammar, i 097 ’ 
1000). The camel which Muhammad chose for 
mm-elf out of the booty after the battle of Badr 
had been purchased in Mahra; his governor in 
the » emen procmed Mahra camels for the Calioh 
sulaiman b: Abd al-Malik (714-717) (al-Kazwini, 
-/g/u id, cd. Uustenfeld, ,1. 41). Ibn Hawkal (ibid. : 
bn Khaldun, of. at- cf. al-Idrisi, i. 48) adds that 
the Mahra liv e on meat, milk and its products, and 
fish (cf. al-Mukad<.asi, op. at., p. i o0 ) and that 
they also feed their camels and goats on fish. 
\alyu_t, Mudjam tv. 700, records a note that the 
Mahn camels do not take their name from the 
and but from the ancestor of the Mahra’s, Mahra 
bjjatdan (cf. al-Djavvhari. also Lisan, Damns and 

tn 1 V Ah" ’ an J ^ 0mm . eL °f- cit -.V- 33 ). According 
to Landberg. IJad, ament, p. 87, and others the 

Mahn riding camels have for long had a bad re- 
putation as they are really not swift; the best 
of this kind are said to be those of the Banu 
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Subaih (N. E. of 'Aden) and of the Ehiyab. It is 
doubtful whether we may assume with Landberg 
that their fame takes us back to a period when 
the Mahra occupied a great part of South Arabia. 

In any case, L. Hirsch, Reisen in Sud-Arabien, 
Mahra-Land und Hadramout, Leyden 1897, p. 77 
refers to the “celebrated Mehri riding-camels 
which in his time were called matiye in al-Shihr. 

The above mentioned authors and al-Muljaddasi, 
op. cit p. 98 also record that there was frankincense 
in the ’country which was exported. Al-Idrisi lays 
stress on the commerce which was one mode of 
livelihood of the Mahra. Parts of their land are 
also reckoned to 'Oman. In 226 (S40) Mahra was 
for a short time tributary to 'Oman. Ibn al-Mudjawir, 
who visited Mahra and Sokotra in 618 A. H. 
says that the Mahra also inhabit the mountainous 
country of Zafar and the islands of Socotra [q*v.J 
and Masira.’ In the division of the Yemen into 
two parts, TihSma and Nadjd, according to al- 

MukaddasI, of. cit., p. 53 , 7 °, Mah ‘V^,\ 
town of al-Shihr is a dependency of Nadjd (see 
Sprenger Die Post - und Reiserouten des Orients , 
Abhandl. fiir die Kunde des Morgen! ., 111. 3 , 
Leipzig 1864, p. 109). .. 

Yakut (e. g. Mudjam, 1. 154, 280 ! "• ^ 75 , 

CIO r= Mushtarik, p. 166], 8St; 111.366, 681 

691; iv. 345 , 495 [= Musjitai ik, p. 394 ], 6 97 ), 
mentions places in or near Mahra and distances 
on roads from and to Mahra are given by \akut 
Mddjam, iv. 626, 700; al-Istakhrl, op. cit., p. 27 sq. 
(= Ibn Hawkal, op. cit., p. 17, 33 *?•)• — According 
to Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., p. 13 2 , Hadramot and 
al-Shihr (Mahra) were under one king; in olden 
times however, al-Shihr had been the land of the Ad, 
the predecessors of the Mahra who had come from 
Hadramot. In the legends of the 'Ad and the prophet 
Hud, a part is played by the land of Mahra, poor in 
water, which adjoined the country of this mythical 
people (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 233 sq.): the 
Mahra call 'the inteiior of their country al-Ahkaf 
(cf. Landberg, Hadramot, t, p. 157), where according 
to tradition (see al-Mas c u<li, iii. io6, 27^1 etc.) the 
home of the c Ad was located [cf. wabar]. Malik 
b. Himyar al-Shihr is said to have been the first 
of the KahtanL to settle there and he was succeeded 
by his son' Kuda'a, whose possessions were limited 
to Mahra and he in turn by his son al-IIaf, whose 
great grandson was Mahra b. Haidan b. Amr 
(Yakut, Mu’-djam , iv. 700; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit., 
p. 132 etc.; cf. above). In the early days of Islam 
(year 12 A. IL), Mahra was one of the. rebellious 
districts against which Abu liakr aud his generals 
had to wage war; al-Tabari, i. 1881, 1929 ( on 
the subjection of the Musailima), p. 1963, 1976 ->y. 
(al-'Arfadja’s campaign against Mahra), p. 19S0 sq. 
(victorious campaign of al-'Ikrima against Mahra); 
the conquest of Mahia was much facilitated by 
schisms among the enemies of Islam in the country. 
The Mahris participated in the gieat campaign 
of conquest which began under the Caliph 'Umar I, 
and some settled with other South Arabians in 
al-Fustat where a street ( A'hitat mahra) bore their 
name (cf. F. Wustenfeld, Die Geog.aphie u. lei- 
waltung von Agvpten nach deni Arabischen des 
Abu 'l- Abbas Ahmed ben ' AH al-Calcaschandi I, 
Abh. Kgl. Ges. d. JViss. zu Gottingen, x\v, 1879, 
p. 51 sq.; al-Kalkashandi, Subhal-A^sha , iii., Cairo 

I9I4, P- 33 t)- „ , . , . 

Of modern explorers F. Fresnel was the first 
to bring back accurate information about Mahra. 


In 1837 he obtained some information about con- 
ditions along this coast through his intercourse 
in Djidda with merchants from Hadramot or 
Mahra (in Journ. As., 3rd Ser., 1838, vol. v. 507 sqq., 
vol. vi. 529 sqq.); he gave an account of Gishin, 
the capital of Mahra and the Sultan whose autho- 
rity did not extend beyond the walls of the city. 
His description of the boundaries of the country 
was incoirect. Much more detailed and accurate 
were the topographical data collected by Captain 
S. B. Haines, who was appointed in 1834 to make 
an astronomical and nautical survey of the South 
Arabian coast from Bab al-Mandab eastwards (as 
far as Ras al-FIadd). In his Memoir of the South 
and East Coast of Arabia (in J. R. Georg. Soc., 
London 1845, xv/i. 104 sqq.), he describes the 
western boundary of Mahra, the Wadi Masile, 
which is rich in water and well tilled by the 
Mahra and contains many villages lying among 
palm groves. He then gives his short notes on the 
town of Sehut east of the Wadi and corroborates 
Fresnel’s account of Gishin about which he is the 
first to give fuller details. C. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien , Copenhagen 1772, p. 287, had al- 
ready mentioned “Keschin” and the independent 
shaikh there, who was also lord of Sokotra; he 
also gives a plan of the harbour from a drawing 
by an Englishman, whom he had met in Bombay 
(PI xvii.). Haines observes, like later writers, 
that Gishin is only a wretched little village of at 
most 300 — 400 inhabitants, which consists mainly 
of reedhuts and has only a few stone houses and 
that the trade there is very slight. He also gives 
some details of the Mahra people and its tribal 
divisions, its customs and dress, and in confirmation 
of Fresnel’s observations their attitude to Islam, 
which only the chiefs profess, while the people 
arc indiffeient to the Kurian and are not even 
able to perform the daily salats. He ends by giving 
the promontories and villages on the coast east 
of Sehut as far as the eastern frontier of Mahra 
towards Zafai. The English officers cooperating 
in this survey of the coast visited only a few 
points on it, which were practically confined to 
the Gulf of Gishin because their duty was really 
confined to surveying the coast west of Mahra. 
Valuable information about the Mahra is given in 
H. I. Carter’s Xotes on the Mahra Tribe of Southern 
Arabia with a Vocabulary of their Language, in 
J.R.A.S., Bombay Branch, July 1S47, vol. it-, 
p. 339 sqq. Maltzan combined ethnological research 
with his study of the Mahra language (in the in- 
troduction of his edition of Adolph von U rede s 
Reise in IJadhramaut , Brunswick I S73 [the preface 
is dated 1870], p. 18 sqq., and 28 sqq., and m his 
article cited below) but regarding the countiy 
itself which he never entered, he knows no more 
than the English naval officers. The extracts in 
Ritter, op. cit., xii. 625 sqq., and 635 sqq. he says, 
are sufficiently accurate according to his own in- 
formation. The coastlands east of Wadi Masile 
to Ras al-Hadd, i. e. Mahra, Zafar and Oman he 
however calls the great “terra incognita of Oceanic 
Arabia”. “The names Mahra and Gara (also 
written Gara)” by which the two countries on 
the coast are distinguished, he described as “not 
clearly defined” {op. cit.. p. 28). We now know that 
these are the Mahra and Kara (the hill-people of 
Zafar) and the language of the latter is Karawi 
(Grawi) or ShhawrT, in modern times also called 
Ilakili, or Shelirat [cf. zafar]. Maltzan recognised 
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that the two peoples are fundamentally different i 
in language, mode of life, and religion from the ! 
pcuple of Cential Arabia. 

Glaser, Sh:zzt\ ii., p. 26, wrongly identifies Msivsdx 
in Strabo, xvi. 768 (quoting Eratosthenes) with 
Mahra ( Rea/enei d , s.v. Saba, 1334 sqqi). On p. 20 I 
he gives the land of Hadramot (after the fall of 
the “ Abjssmian-Aiab kingdom”) too great an extent 
fas fai as Mirbat). On his note that the ’I aifixfiTxi of 
1'tolemy aie the hill-peoples of all Mahra cf. 
Reahncycl . , s.v. IOBAPITAI. — As a lesult of the 
enquiries made by him on his travels in Arabia, 
he states ( Abcssinier , p. 87) that there are now 
three different divisions of the Mahra tribes: the 
eastern is called Shehiat or Zair and inhabits, 
according to his information, the coast from Ras 
Nus (55 l 7 ' hast Long, from Or.), accoiding to 

another authonty from the island of Masira, to 
Ras Oar bat 'All (53 0 3' East Long.)*, the western 
that to which the name Mahra is generally applied, 
stretches fiom Ras Darbat c Ali to Sehut, while 
the thud group inhabits Sokotra (cf. above on 
11 m al-Mudjawir). — L. Ilirsch gives not a little 
new and valuable information about the people 
of the southwestern coast. 1 1 is account of Main a 
is based on his ten days’ stay (1893) in Gishin 
for GirJin, tiatisciibed Kishin or KiMm; Hirsch 
writes sometimes [op. tit., p. 48, 50, 52 j</.] Gisehin 
and sometimes Kischin, like W. Hein and others 
[p. 2 etc ], he gives u Kaschen” in the Index as 
the Mahri pronunciation which is also gi\cn by 
Jahn [see below]). Of the wretched little capital 


Bent ( Southern Arabia, London 1 900, p. 280) 
notes the sti iking contrast between the sandy 
plain of Gishin, which he did not succeed in 
reaching, and the fertile stretch of the coast of 
Zafar. Shortly before his arrival in Zafar (in the 
winter of 1894 — 1S95) the wall residing in al-Hafa 
had been fighting with the Mahra tribes. The 
coast-town of Rakhyut, west of Raisut, has a 
little fort to defend it from the Mahra. Bent gives 
a more detailed account of the Mahra who live 
i in Sokotra [q. v.]. 

The statement in A. Jahn [Sudarabische Expedition 
of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, iii., 1902, 
Die Mehri-Sprache in Sudarabien ), p. I.: “The 
Mehri is the language of the South Arabian coast 
between Hasuwel and Dafar which is called bildd 
mahra by the Arabs” — is misleading. Hasvvel lies 
roughly in the centre of the Mahra coast in 50° 9' 
East Long., N. E. of the capital Gishin. — \V. Hein, 
who w r as sent out by the Vienna Academy to continue 
the work of collecting specimens of the language 
begun by the South Arabian expedition, arrived in 
Gishin with his wife in 1902. During his stay of 
66 days, during which his work was much impeded 
as he was interned most of the time, he collected, 
among other infoimation, statistical and topogra- 
phical data for the adjacent parts of the coast and 
also for the interior (see his article, Eiti Beitrag 
zur Statistic Sudarabiens, in the M. Geogr. Gcs., 
Vienna 1903, p. 219 sqq.). In D. H. Muller's 
preface to vol. ix. of the South Arabian Expedition, 
introductory remarks to \V. Hein’s record of his 


of the countiy, he tells us, practically agreeing 
w ith I lames before him and Ilein and Bent after 
him, that it consists almost entirely of isolated 
madhouses m a ruinous condition and a few- 
ragged tents and reedhuts which, being scattered 
aimlessly o\er a wide area, leave irregular wide 
open spaces between them. Even the palace of 
the Sultan whose rule over Gi-dun and Sehut and 
other places on the coa>t is quite nominal, as he 
can do nothing without the approval of hi> Beduins. 
is a broken down mud building: there is said to 
be only one building in the town that is kept 
clean, the house of another Sultan According to 
Hem, the most imposing of the mud houses, which 
are not built accoiding to nn\ system, is that 
occupied by the reigning Sultan’s hod) guard There 
is nothing like a regular market or regulated tiade 
there. Even the nio^t rudimentary necessities of 
life are acquired by baiter and money is unknown 
I'rom the government buildings a little mosque 
may be seen. While Malt/an. corroborating Fresnel 
and Haines, pointed out ( IV r ed/s AV/>v, p. 29), that 
the Mahra ha\e long been distinguished as heretics 
from the great majority of the orthodox and in leed 
can hardly be called Muslims at all, Hnsch says that 
at least m Gi<hm and Sehut. the Mahra are no 
less attached to Liam than any other Arabs: he 
suv them regularh performing their y:.\~:t. This 
contradiction may perhaps he explained bv the 
observation already made by Haines on the same 
question. According to Ilirsch the ruling Sultans 
or Shaikhs are pure Arabs and n<-t Mahta’s. In any 
case the attit .de to Islam of Beduins living north 
of the coast territory is quite -uperf.cial. The 
Sul* 3 n of Gishm belongs to a d\nastv which has 
also a kind of suzerainty over Sokotra. The Mahra 
coast. like Sokotra is under British suzerainty. 
Hir-ch : P . 76 S 7 . and on his map) gives the names 
of several places on the coast east of Gishin. Th. 


journey aie given (p. vm. sqq.). According to him 
Gishin i» the name of the whole stretch of country 
along the coast from Ras Shirwen to Ras Derdja 
for a breadth of 5 to 15 miles. About 2 miles 
to the north of the coast a ridge runs parallel to 
it. Immediately on the coast lie the dhura fields 
of the district of Maghldl, behind it, the centre 
| Gishin, the district of Rihbet, in which the Sultan 
; live*, east of it the most important district Yentuf, 
west of Rihbet Salala, the western boundary of 
which is the Wadi Ghaburi. Further inland lies 
I) nr tlb. wheie prominent Sultans have their homes. 
Ilein clears up many statements by Hirsch and 
gives fuithei topographical details about the sur- 
mundmgs of the capital. Gishin has an area of 
about So square miles. Ilein estimated the per- 
manent population at 2,386; Hirsch put that of 
the capital and its immediate neighbourhood at 
about 500. 

from the results of exploration so far, it appears 
that the country of Mahra stretches from Wadi 
Mosile^ eastwards to Ras Darbat c All i. e. from 
5 1 *3 1 ° 53 ° 3 East Long, and between 16 0 
and c. i 7 c 3 o' N. Lat. The Mahra rule the lower 
course of the main wadi which runs through 
Hadramot. No European has yet penetrated into 
toe interior of the countiy, their presumed original 
home: it was however equally unknown to the 
Arab geographers. 

In the coast district of al-Shihr (Mahra to 'Oman) 
oM south Arabian dialects are still spoken, which 
difrer essentially from Arabic and indeed from 
bemit.c in general. The Mahra as a rule speak 
sery litde Arabic. Al-Istakhri. „p. cit, p. 25 ; H m 
Hankal, cf. at. p. 32; al-IdrlsT, i. 48, 150 who 
identities it with the old Himyarite language; Ibn 
al-.Mud awir [cf. sokotra], Abu ’]-Fida 3 (see 
oir.me . cf iiV., p. 33) an( j others describe it as 
umntellig.Dle to Arabs. Al-IIamddni also (Sifa, 
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p. 134) calls their language a jargon and al-Mas c udI, i. 
333, points out differences between it and Arabic. 
Fresnel was the first, apart from early vague 
reports of a peculiar language in Hadramot, to 
establish the existence of a hitherto unknown 
language quite different from Arabic “in the 
interior of Yemen towards Hadramot”. He had 
become acquainted with it from natives who called 
it Ehkili. This name however he gave (A lote sur 
la langue Hhimyariteff A, 1838, 3 rtl Ser., vi.79 sqq.) 
not only to Mehri or what he considered as such 
but to other South Aiabian dialects and, as Maltzan 
has already pointed out, to Himyarite also, although 
we must confess that this (or Sabaean) has seveial 
features in common with Mehri. Ritter, op. cit ., 
xii. 46 ff., 254 and others followed Fresnel’s error, 
including Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad , iii. 437; it is however quite an old 
mistake; it was made by Ibn Duraid (see Wiistenfeld, 
Genealogische Tabellen , Register, p. 280) whom 
Sprenger follows (on al-Idrisi see above). Haines 
(see above) said that the language of the Mahra 
was strange to the Arabs. With these earlier and 
recent statements may be compared Landberg’s 
observation given by Hommel, Ethnologic , p. 153, 
that, “according to the statements of Arabs, Beduin 
tribes of the great desert of el-Ruba c el-khall north 
of Hadramot and the frankincense coast speak a \ 
language which the ordinal y Arabs do not under- | 
stand” ; this, according to Iloinmel, could best be ! 
explained if a Mahra dialect were spoken there. ' 
M. v. Oppenheim ( Vom Mittelmeer znm Persischen , 
Golf } Berlin 1900, ii. 332) was told that in el- Rub 5 a ! 
el-khali lived people who spoke a language un- j 
intelligible to the Arabs and he supposed that 
this was Mehri. After Fresnel, Carter (see above) j 
studied Mehri and paiticularly Maltzan {Uber den j 
Dialect von Mahra, Z.D.M. G., xxv. [1871], 196^ ; j 
Dialectische Studien uber das Mehri , ibid., xxvii. I 
[1873], 225 sqq.\ Dialect von Mahra , ibid., p. 252 
sqq.). He was the first to give scientific proof of ! 
the difference between this language and Arabic in 
vocabulary and grammar. He also classed Mahra 
and Kara together as Ehkili and describes it as 
a modern dialect of old Himyarite, from which 
he said it was descended through an unknown 
intermediary. He called attention to the similarity 
with Ethiopic and its modern forms, Ge c ez and 
Amharic, and presupposed a homogeneous group j 
distinct from Kur 5 anic Arabic (see also his edition I 
of W rede’s Pcise , p. 30 ff.). In Sprenger's belief j 
( Geographic , p. 268), the Semites of Ethiopia are 
of Mahri origin. 


I is called Shehrat”]. Hakili is the name given by 
| Glaser {Skmze, ii., p. 95) to the inhabitants of 
Mahra whose tribal name in the form Ehkili, 
Fresnel took for the name of the language spoken 
there and thus introduced it into European philo- 
logical literature. Landberg’s opinion ( Arabica , v., 
Leyden 1898, p. 153) that the name Ehkili is 
“toute a fait juste a cote de la vraie forme Hak[i]- 
li”, is contradicted by Hirsch’s testimony {op. 
cit ., p. 52; from Sehut) that the name Ehkili 
applied by European scholars to Mehri is unknown 
there and simply means “barbaric, unintelligible”. 
Hommel records {op. cit ., p. 153) that Glaser had 
inteiesting specimens of the Kara dialect and of 
Mehri and Sokotri; but these have not been 
published. 

Glaser (cf. Skizze , ii., p. 20, 96, 181 sq., 246, 
503 ; Abessinier , p. 84 sqq. and Hommel, Ethno - 
logte , p. 12, 148, 150 sqq.) further developed these 
ideas of Maltzan on the South Arabian-Ethiopic 
group of languages. According to the latter, the 
Ethiopic alphabet came from the Axum inscriptions 
and that of the later liteiature in the Ge c ez language 
from a variety of the alphabet of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, once common in the Mahra country 
and the frankincense land in general was the 
ancestral home of the Semitic Abyssinians and 
Amhars. Against the view that the name of the 
latter is a pluial of Mahra, it is sufficient to quote 
the form Amkhar (Hommel, op. cit ., p. 152, N°. 182). 
There is no leason to doubt contacts between 
Mehri and Ethiopic (Hommel, p. 153). That in 
ancient times members of the people called Habashat 
in the South Arabian inscriptions (cf. Glaser, Skizze, 
i., p. 25 — 27 and Abessinier , p. 2S) weie settled 
in Arabia is suggested by the mention of the 
’A| 2 otTwot in Stephanus Byzantinus s.v. from Uranius’ 
Arabica {(zerx root; Zxfisetovq XxTpx/zajTxifAfixfiivot) 
and the 5, A/ 3 kt(tx wo'A/s in Ptolemy, \i. 7, xi (in 
Zafar, q. v.). From the first passage, Glaser, Abes - 
sinier , p. 88 has concluded that the Abasenoi lived 
east of Hadramot, while in Skizze , i., p. 26 he 
had previously supposed that by the land of the 
Abasenoi was understood the whole coast from 
eastern Hadramot to Mahra and islands lying off 
it: his further identification, which however had 
been suggested by his predecessors, of the Abasenoi 
with the Abyssinians (cf. Sabaische Denk/ndler by 
J. H. Mordtmann and D. H. Muller, Vienna 1S83, 
p. 40, where attention is called to the Ahbashan 
of the inscriptions) is however worthy of attention. 
C. Conti Rossini in his article Sitgli Habaldt 
0 R.R.A.L . , Vol. w., Ser. 5a, 1906, p. 39 — 59 ) 


Maltzan’s studies in spite of their defects were 
most valuable preliminary work. Glaser was the 
first to define more accurately the limits within 
which Mehri was spoken ( Abessinier , p. 87). 
Fresnel, Maltzan and Glaser had not been in 
Mahra or Zafar, but they ascertained the existence 
of the two dialects: Fresnel in Djidda, Maltzan 
and Glaser in ‘Aden (Glaser, Abessinier , p. 184). 
The latter states {Skizze, ii., p. 96) that the 
Hakili live east of Hadramot and western Mahra 
(on the form of the word cf. Hommel, Ethnologic , 
p- 235), and their language is called Shehrat, while 
the dialect of the territory west of it is “Mahri (cer- 
tainly nut Ehkili!)”, similarly on p. 178 sq. In 
his Abessinier , p. 1 S 5-1 also he identifies the Kara 
people with the Hakili [as does Hommel, op. cit., 
P- 1 53 i "’l 10 says: “krd (villages) is the Arabic j 
name for the native tribe of Hakili, whose language 


i has however shown that the old home of the 
Habashat of the South Arabian and Axumite 
inscriptions was in the southwest of Arabia and 
on the plains along the coast west of San'a 2 , 
roughly between Luhaiya and Zabld. In the 
; Abasenoi of Uranius, Rossini rightly sees only an 
isolated section of this people or a military 
! settlement. Glaser moreover {Skizze, i., p. 27) had 
at once identified the people mentioned 

in the Monumentum Adulatinum (cf. D. H. Muller, 
Epigraphische Denkmaler aus Abessinien, Denkschr. 
Ah. Wnn, xliii., p. 5, 7 sq.) with the Mahra and 
the people of the islands off the coast, which 
cannot at all be considered proved. In any case 
one cannot draw any deductions from the spread 
of Mehri regarding the extent of an old Habasha 
kingdom (with Glaser, Skizze, p. 179) nor assume 
that as late as 100 B. C. the kings of Habashat 
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weie established in the land of Mahra (Hommel, 

Ethnologic, p. 1 51). 

[). H. Muller and his collaborators were the 
fir-t to collect and investigate texts in the Mahra 
language in a systematic and comprehensive fashion. 
In Vol. iv. of the Sudarabischc Expedition , Vienna 
1902, Die Mehri- nnd Soqotn-Sprachc (I) he 
published Biblical texts, stories, poems and proverbs, 
w Inch he collected for the most part on the Swedish 
steamer placed at the disposal of the expedition 
from the mouths of natives, who had been taken 
on board in 'Aden and Sokotra. For Mehri in 
paiticular, lie had a single authority, the same 
man as Jahn had. In the third volume of the same 
collection appeared Die Mehri-Sprache in Siid- 
arabicn by A. Jahn, texts and glossary, Vienna 
1902. On these two works cf. the biief review by 
Glaser, Z-.oei Wiener Pitblikationcn uber den haba- 
schitisih-puntischen Dia/ekt in Sudirabien, Beilage 
der Munchener .■lllgeinemeri del limp, 1 902, N't 186 
and x8; of 16 th and 18 th August, and the very 
thorough and expert cuticixm by I.andberg, Die 
Me hi I-Spraihe in Sudai ab'un . . . von .1. Jahn 
und . . D. //. Mullet . kntiscli beleuJitet . ., Leipzig 
1902 (Vol. ii. ed. by I). H. Muller, Soqotn-Te.xte , 
Wien 1905, forms Vol. vi. of the collection). 

The already mentioned traveller W. Ilein had 
111 1902 in Gishin with the assistance of various 
natives collected Mehii and Hadrami texts. He died 
111 1903 before he was able to put his material 
into its final form; II. II. Muller edited and 


hypothesis is in any case sufficient to help to 
explain the similarity of 'Oman! to the neighbouring 
dialect of Zafar. As regards Mehri, the possibility 
of older and deeper causes for its fundamental 
divergence from Arabic must be taken into con- 
sideration. That the foundations for the modern 
South Arabian dialects were laid not much before 
the coming of Islam is not probable. The Mahra 
may, as has already been suggested, be the re- 
mains of an original population, which was driven 
into the inhospitable south from more habitable ter- 
ritory by later immigrations of Arab tribes. Even 
now, as Glaser, Skizze , p. 187 tells us, the whole area 
in which Mahra is spoken is becoming more and 
more Aiabic because no foreign people is now 
predominant in these regions, but traders who are 
mainly Arab. The cultural level of the Mahra is 
very low. They have never played a part of any 
note in history. 

Bibliography'. The Arab authors and the 
modern travellers, whose works come into con- 
sideration have been mentioned in the context 
with bibliographical references (Fresnel, Haines, 
Carter, Maltzan, Sprenger, Glaser, Hommel, 
Landberg, D. H. Muller, Hirsch, Hein, Jahn). 
We may fuither add: Hein, I. Vorldufiger Be- 
1 icht uber die Deist neich 'Aden imp Gischin , in 
An:. Akad. Wien, xxxix., 1902, of l8 l h June, 
2. Sudarabischc Itinerarien, M. G. G. W., lvii., 
1914, p. 32 sqq.] and to the literature on the 
language: Ewald, Uber die himjarische Sprachc, 


published it in vol. ix. of the collection (Mehii- \ 
and J l,nl> ami- Te.xte . . Vienna 1909) Some of 

these texts are also included ill vol. vn , Shauri- j 
Te.xte (III) by 1 ). 11 . Muller, Vienna 1007 and 
supplied with Rhhawri and Solfotii parallels. 

M. Bittner's grammatical studies in Mehri are full 
of matter and excellent in method (see Bib/), j 
The modern South Arabian dialects in spite of 
some features in common with Sabaenn cannot be ex- 
plained as daughter-languages and the last surviving 
relics of the South Arabian language which is 
found 111 the Sabaean and Minaean inscriptions 
(Jahn. op. lit., p. 1; see also soKolKA) In them, 
especially Mehri and Sokotri. we can at most ic- 
cognise with Hommel. op. 1 it., p. 152 "a daughter 
language of south Arabian dialects formerly spoken 
there (111 Mahra-Iatid and 011 Sokotra)", a pro- 
nouncement to which Malt/an had already come 
very near. 1 'n the other hand Glaser went too 
lar when he de-enhed Mehri and Sokotu as ie- 
maiiis of the oldest “Puntic" Aiabic *>r 1 Pas 


ll', A.i an. Hand tin : Sok :> a. /*< ilage aei Mini. hen. 1 
A.’lpeni. Ziitunp. 1S00. N°. 120 and 1 21 of May 
27 and 29) a-, descendants of tfie old language 
of Habashat from which Etlnopic and Amharic 
are also -aid to come (-ce Hommel. op. a!., p 
153. note 1 and 4 and in Nielsen's I/andlu.h. 
V 91) 

According to \ oilers iZ. xv.i. 223) the South 
Arabian dialects go back to the time of the sett- 
lement from ‘Oman; the immigrant Aid. not long 
before the coming of Islam, had occupied Mahra 
from 'Liman and influenced its language by their 
dialect. So early as al-Mas‘udi. 1 333 we find the 
Mahra described as a mixed people. Glaser ( 54 . 
n . p. iSS and 96) also speak- of the influence 
of eastern and north-eastern people- on the Mahra 
language, but he wrongly a-cnbe- to Parthian and 
Indian clement- “the notable Corruption of tha 
Arabic language 111 the district of Mahra This". 


i 




in A. Iloefer’s Zeitschrift fur die Wissenschaft 
der Sprache , i., Berlin 1846, p. 311 sqq. ; and 
especially M. Bittner, I. Studien stir Laut- una 
Foi menlehre der Mehrisprache in Sudarabien , 
i — v., S.B.Ak. Wien, clxii. sqq., 1911 — 19x5, 
2. Xeues Mehi i-Material, W.Z.K.M., xxiv. 
70 sqq. ; also N. Rhodokanakis ,Zur Fonnenlehre 
des Mehri , S.B.Ak. Wien, clxv., 1910; Jahn, 
Grammatik dc> Mehri-Sprache , ibid., cl., 1905. 

(J. Tkatsch) 

ai.-MA IDA (a.), the Table, title of the fifth 
Sura of the Ixur'an. 

vi.-MAIDANI Ahmad b. Muhammad Abu 
i-Fai.iI,, Arabic philologist born in Maidan 
Ziyad, a quaiter of NTsSbur, pupil of the Kurban 
exegi-t and philologist ‘Alt b. Ahmad al-AVahidl, 
teacher of SanVani among others, died in his 
native tovv-D on 25th Ramadan 518 (Oct. 27, 1124). 
Hi- pnncipal work, the great collection of pro- 
verb- M.djrnd' al-Amthal, exists in numerous MSS. 
(li-ted by Hidayat Husain in Cat. Buhar, N n . 400 
also F’aiis, N°. 5S61, 65x1. 6702), pr. Bulfik 1284’ 
Cairo 1310. lith. Teheian 1290, with Lat. transl. 
by G. W. Freytag, Arabian proven Ha, Bonn 1 838- 
1 ^43 - synopsis al-Durr al-muntakhab by al-Kasim 
b. Muhammad al-Eakiadji (f 1 169 = 1 756), Berlin, 
Ahivvardt, N°. S672, anonymous metrical version by 
an Ottoman, Gotha 1250, do. with commentary 
by Ibr.Thun al-Ahdab al-Bairuti entitled Eardia 
a l- 1 . a dip i Mo.i/j in o' al-Amthdl , Bairut 1312 (1895). 
Ills Arabic-I’ersian Dictionary al-Sdmi fi 'l-Asami 
is arranged in subjects in the following categories: 
a. technical terms of fikh, b. living, c. heavenly, 
d. ear.hly things, finished on 14th Ramadan 497 
(Jum 11. 1104), in many MSS. (s. Cat. Lugd. 
Bat., i. N». cv.: Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 284; 
al-o Parts. N°. 5SS3, 6592, Cambr., Suppl., NO. 
750, Brit. Mus . Or. 6241, ascribed to Tha'alibi 
and in a very different form ibid. ; s. Oriental 
Studies... to E. G. Browne, p. 149, NO. 88), lith., 
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along with al-Tha c alibl’s Sirr al-Adab fl Madjdri 
’Ilium al-Arab , Teheran n.d., s. Weijers, Orientalia , 
i. 368 sqq . ; two anonymous commentaries thereon 
Leyden, N°. cvi., cvii. (s. Weijers, op. cit ., i. 371 
sqq .) ; a synopsis prepared by his son Abu Sa c id 
Sa c Id (j- 539 = 1144; s. Suyutt, Btighyat , p. 254) 
in the order of al-Djawhari’s Sakai entitled al- 
Asmd fi ’ l-Asma is perhaps in Leyden, N°. cviii. 
Besides a grammar Nuzhat al-Tarf fl c llm al- 
Sarf (Brit. Mus., Or. 5964; pr. Stambul 1299), 
a syntax with Persian notes al-Hadl li ’ l-Shadi , 
with anonymous commentary on the verses Leyd. 
clxii. (also Paris, Schefer, N°. 6066), and minor 
grammatical treatises (Leyden, N°. clxviii., Paris, 
N°. 4000), he wrote a critique of al-Djawhan’s 
Sahah , mainly based on al-Azharl’s (f 370 = 980) 
Tahdhib al-Lugha , entitled Kaid al-Awabid min 
al-Fawafd . , Berlin, Ahlwardt, N°. 6942. 

B ib liogr ap h y: al-Anbari, Nuzhat al-Alibba , 
p. 466; Yakut, Irshdd al-Arib , ii. 107; Ibn 
Khallikan, Bulak 1299, p. 157; al-Suyuti, Bughyat 
al-Wtfdt, p. 155; Quatremere, Memoir e stir la 
vie et les ouvrages de 4 /., J. A., Ser. 2, vol. I, 
1828, p. 177— 233(mainly extracts from the Mady- 
ma c al-Amthdl-, s. do., Proverbes arabes de 4 /., ibid., 
March 1838, p. 21 1 sqql). (C. BrOCKELMANN) 
al-MAIL (a.), the inclination, a factor 
which plays a very important part in astronomy. 

The first inclination ( al-Mail al-awajal ) is an I 
arc of the circle which goes through the two poles 
of the equator and one degree (point) of the 
ecliptic, namely the arc which lies between this 
point and the equator. This circle is perpendicular 
to the equator. The second inclination ( al-Mail 
al-tkani) is an arc of the circle, which goes through 
the two poles of the ecliptic and a point of the 
ecliptic, namely the arc which lies between this 
point and the equator. This circle is perpendicular 
to the ecliptic. 

In the figure let a b be the ecliptic, a c the 
equator, b c be per- 
pendicular to a c, b d 
perpendicular to a b, 
then be is the first 
and b d the second in- 
clination. For the cal- 
culation it is important 
that we should have a 
right angle in each of 
the two spherical tri- 
angles, a b c and a b 
d. The first inclination 
is also called Mail 
al-falak mil add'll al- 
nahdr , inclination to- 
wards the equator, 
the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, i. e. the inclination of the plane of the 
ecliptic to the equator; it is equal to the first in- 
clination in the solstitial points. It is called Mail 
falak al-burudj , inclination of the ecliptic, al-Mail 
al-a)zam. the greatest inclination, al-Mail kulluhu 
or al-Mail al-kulli , the whole inclination. To 
distinguish it, the inclination of any degree is 
called al-Mail al-djuz the degree-inclination. 

If it is a question not of points on the ecliptic 
but of some star, the arc corresponding to the 
first inclination is called bu z d, “interval” that 
corresponding to the second 'arf “width”. We 
speak in the first case quite generally of declination, 
in the second of latitude. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


The obliquity of the ecliptic is one of the 
fundamental magnitudes of the solar system. It 
was therefore continually being calculated anew 
and almost always so as to obtain the altitudes of 
culmination aq and u 2 °f the sun at the summer 
and winter solstices. The sun is at these times at 
the same distance from the equator, north in one 
case and south in the other. The obliquity of the 

Cit CCo 

ecliptic is the — - — e. It should be mentioned 

2 

that Muhammad b. Sahbah (c. 875) claims to as- 
certain the magnitude from three different points 
(O. Schirmer, op. cit., p. 52). 

The first method was that used by Hipparchus, 
Ptolemy and Eratosthenes, using the most varied 
instruments, the two rings, the quadrant and the 
armillary spheres. In the Muhammadan period 
these observations were continued with larger 
and larger instruments and account taken of the 
fact that the sun does not always enter the solstices 
in question by day but may do so at night, that 
the heavens may be obscured at the time etc. 
From observations made before and after the time 
in question the value has to be obtained by inter- 
polations. This is how al-Khudiandi, for example, 
worked (on the instruments used, cf. e. g. E. 
Wiedemann and Th. W. Juynboll, Avicennas Schrijt 
uber an von ihm ersonnenes Beobach tungsinstru- 
rnent, Acta orientalis , v., 1926, p. 81 — 167). The 
values ascertained have been calculated by O. 
Schirmer (O. Schirmer, Studien zur Astronomic 
der Araber , S.B.P.M.S. Erl., lviii., 1926, 
p. 30 — 90). From the measurements, it was 
found that the obliquity of the ecliptic decreases 
in course of time, i. e. that the plain of the ecliptic 
approaches the plain of the equator. A conspectus 
of the views of Muslim scholars on this question 
has been given by O. Schirmer (op. cit.). 

Further expressions used in this connection are 
al-ufk al-malil, the inclined horizontal; it means 
any horizontal, except that of the equator, i. e. 
the horizontal inclined towards the horizontal of 
the equator. Khatt mad l c an khatt al-istizva? , i. e. 
the line which is inclined towards the equator; 
this is a line (a circle) which lies parallel to the 
equator on the globe of the earth either north or 
south. Falak ma il 1 an falak mit'addil al-nahdr 
has a corresponding meaning on the globe of the 
heavens; irtifa alladhi la mail li-samtihi , third 
altitude in the first vertical i. e. the vertical which 
goes through the eastern and western points of 
the horizontal. (E. Wiedemann) 

MAIMANA, situated at 36° N. and 64° 45' E., 
was formerly known as al-Yahudan, al-Yahudlya 
(Yakut also calls it Yahudan al-Kubra), but the 
name was changed to Maimana, “the auspicious 
town”, for the sake of good omen. It is at pre- 
sent the capital of the little province 
of Almar in Afghan Turkistan on the trade 
route between Herat aDd Balkh. Afghan Turkistan 
includes the western Khanates of Sar-i-pul, Shi- 
barghan, Andkhui and Maimana, sometimes classed 
together as the Cahar Wilayat. Dost Muhammad 
took this territory from Bukhara in the year 1855; 
the sovereignty remained in dispute between Kabul 
and Bukhara, till it was settled in favour of Kabul 
by the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1873. 

The low spurs and offshoots of the Band-i 
Turkistan range subside gently into the Oxus 
plains and this favoured part of A fgh anistan is 

10 


b 



Of special importance is 
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rich in agricultural possibilities. Until Maimana 
was visited by Professsor Yambery in 1863, but 
one European, Captain Stirling, had set foot with- 
in it. According to Yambery, the place consisted 
of some fifteen hundred mud huts and a dilapidated 
brick bazar. Its inhabitants are Uzbeks with a 
sprinkling of Tadjiks, Heratis, Jews, Hindus and 
Afghans. Trade is now consideiable and Maimana 
is renowned for its carpets and other stuffs made 
paitly of wool and paitly of camel’s hair. It traffics 
with Persia and Baghdad in raisins, aniseed and 
pistachio nuts. Hoises are good, plentiful and cheap. 

15 ibliography: A . V ambery, Travels in 
Cent* at Asia . London 1864, p 244; C. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
Cambridge 1905, p. 424; Th. Holdich, The 
Cutes of India , London 1910, p. 249. 

(R. II. Wiutmm.ad) 

ai.-MAIMANDI, Su \mm- l-Kui a 1 Abu ’i.-Kasim 
Ahmad it. 1 1 \s \ the f a m o u s w a z i r of 
Sultan M a h m u d of Gil a / n a, was a foster- 
btother of the Sultan, and had been brought up 
ami educated with him. Hasan, the father of Ahmad, 
was the of Bust under Subuktigln; hut on 

a charge of misappropriation of the revenue, lie 
un- [nit to death In 3S4 (994). when Amir Niih 
b. Maiisui the Samamd eonleried 011 Mahmud the 
command of the troops of Khurasan, Mahmud put 
Ahmad at the head of Iiis correspondence depart- 
ment. After tin, Ahmad rapidly lose in the service 
of iiis mastei, and occupied m succession, the 
posts ol Muttony i-i Mamin hat ( Accountant General], 
■S’ l> - : DUeiino c Aid (Head of the War Department], 
ami Ami of the piovinces of Bust and Rukhkhadj. 
In 404 (1013), Sultan Mahnitul appointed him 
wa/ir in place of Abu '1- Abbas al-Kadl b. Ahmad 
al-Aslara tni. lor twelve years, Ahmad managed 
the affairs of the growing empire of Sultan Mah- 
mud with great tact and diplomacy. Ahmad was 
very strict and evading, and did not tolerate any 
evasion of duty or departure from the usual 
official procedure, with the result that many of 
the dignitaries of the Empire became his enemies 
and worked to bring about his ruin. He was dis- 
graced and dismissed in 415 (1024), and sent as 
a _ prisoner to the fort of KaluuUir, in the southern 
Kashmir hills. After his accession to the throne, 
bultan Mas’ud, whose cause Ahmad had always 
supported, re-appointed him -av.tir in 422 (1031U 
Ahmad died 111 Muharram, 424 (December, 1032). 

Ahmad is considered to be one of the gieatest 
of Oriental wa.-irs. He was a learned man. en- 
couraged scholars and showed great icspect to 
them, and ordered all official correspondence to 
be carried or. in Arabic instead of Persian. 

Bibltcgrap h\ . al-Ttbi. A': tab a l - 1 'a mini 
(Lahore cd.). p. 266—274; Athai u 'l-U'n::,f 
(India Office MS. X». 1560', fob So' — tob-i"; 
and scattered notices in Ta'ii-C; Mas a ii of 

Baihakl (M. 

MAIMUNA. the last wife that Muhammad 
married. She was the daughter of al-Harith of 
the I Taw arm tribe of S.Vy.Ua and a sister-in-law 
of ’Abbas After she had divorced her fn-t husband 
a Ihakifi. and her second, the Kurai-hi Abu Rukm' 
had died, she lived as a widow in Mecca where 
the Prophet wooed her, primarily no doubt for 
political reasons, on the '.wr; allowed him m the 
year 7. Hi, wish to marry her in Mecca was refused 
■> the Meccans in order not to prolong his stay 
there; the marriage therefore took place in Parif 


| a village north of Mecca. Her brother-in-law 'Abbas 
1 acted as her guardian at the ceremony. The question 
whether the Prophet on this occasion was still 
in the ihram or not is a much disputed and 
| variously answered question. The bridal gift is 
said to have been 500 dirhams. Maimuna survived 
the other wives of the Prophet and died in 61 
(6S1) in Sarif, where she is said to have been 
buried on the spot where she was married. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 790 sq.\ Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, viii. 94-100; 
Tabaii, ed. de Goeje, i. 1595217.: al-Bakrl, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 772 27.; Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, h. 66 sq. (Er. Buhl) 

MAIMUNI. [See Ibn MaimU.m.] 

MAISAN, the name of a district in 
southern 'Irak. 

The origin and significance of this name, which 
fell into disuse in the late middle ages, is unknown. 
There is no certain trace of it in the cuneiform 
inscriptions ; for the Babylonian Mish , which Hommel 
( Ethnogr . und Geogr. des alt. Orients , Munich 
1926, p. 261, 263) identifies with it is as little 
worthy of serious consideration as the Old Testament 
Media { Gen. x. 30) which Biblical exegists 


frequently quote. Maisan first appears in the form 
Mej-Jvs) in Strabo in the first century a. d. Ptolemy 
gives Macrav/Tifs xoAtro? as the name for the inner- 
most part of the land of the Persian Gulf. The 
word is certainly Dot Greek; the meaning “middle 
land”, the land between two rivers, may be dis- 
missed as a fanciful etymology. The territory oi 
Mesene is in the cuneiform inscriptions the region 
of the southein Kaldu states, especially the most 
southerly Bit-Yakin; at the same time we find in 
them the term the sea-land (mat-lam di) as almost 
identical with Bit-Yakin ; the part of Mesene be- 
tween the Tigris and Khuzistan was in the Baby- 
lonian period the home of the nomadic Aramaic 
tribe of Gambulu ; cf. Streck, AssurbaniiaL Leipzig 
1916, ui. 77S, 783. 796—97. 

In classical literature Mesene is usually absolutely 
synonymous with Charakene. Mesene or Charakene 
appears m the second century B. c. (after ca. 129) 
a, a small independent kingdom founded by a 
certain Hyspaosines, our knowledge of whom is 
practically limited to his coinage. After an existence 
o! thieeand a half centuries Ardashir I put an end 
to this kingdom shortly after his accession, between 
224 and 227 a. D. ; for Arabic sources for this 
event, see Noldeke, Gesch. d. Araber und Terser 
f: v/ T ila : Sasa >“^n, Leyden lS7 9 ,p. 13 (Tabari, 

1 818) In the strict sense of the word, Charakene is 
only the delta of the Euphrates and Tigris before the 
junction of the two streams, the land on the north 
was Mesene; we have no information about the 
eastern and western frontiers of Charakene. Perhaps, 
as \\ eissbach suggests (see Bill.), Mesene was 
only later conquered by the rulers of Charakene 
a ^, lts " ame transferred to this southern district. 
., T — , Ta ' mud kncm ' s Mesene as Meehan (and 
i! Syuac , lltcratu re as Maithdn. Among 

the 1 ersians we have Methun and the Armenians 
M,l±i<n, cf. thereon Schaeder, of.cit., p. XI The 
Arabs took the word over as Maisan; but we 

iqSo'T b 1 , f ‘ nd - Mai§h5n < e - 8- Tabari, iii. 
i 9 cO 5 ). Hie old name Mesene is perhaps con- 
cealed in that of the little town of Mashan P which 
according to the Arab sources, was " near Basra 
1 wa, celebrated as the birthplace of the Manama 
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poet Hariri (q. v. ; Yakut, Mifdjam^ ed, Wiisten- 
feld, iv. 536; Yakut, Irshad al-Artb , ed. Margoliouth, 
vi. 167; Kazvvlm, Athar al-Bilad , ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 308). 

As in the case of Mesene-Charakene, we have 
no exact information about the mediaeval Arab 
Maisan, which would enable us to define exactly 
the area and boundaries of the district. According 
to Yakut, iv. 714 and Kazwinl, p. 310, Maisan 
is “an extensive district with numerous villages and 
palm groves between Basra and Wasit, the capital 
of which is also called Maisan”. This district formed 
the sixth in the old Sasanian division into saw ad, 
which was taken over by the Arabs [q. v.] 
and was called Skadh-i Bahman or “the Tigris 
district”; the name Furat-Basra is also found. It 
was divided into four divisions [tassudj, q. v.) 
namely, Bahman Ardashir, Maisan, Dastimaisan 
and Abaz-Kubadh ; according to Kudama (. B.G.A . , 
vi. 236, 12), these four divisions of the Tigris 
district later passed into the administrative district 
of Basra. All four tassudj are to be located on 
the east side of the Tigris. Bahman Ardashlr, the 
capital of the district of the same name, lay on 
the left or north bank of the Tigris, opposite 
Ubulla on the west or south side of the river (the 
latter roughly on the site of the modern ‘Ashshar, the 
port of modern Basra). The second division, Maisan 
in the narrow sense, must have been that in which 
stood the capital of the whole district of the same 
name. Al-Madhar however usually figures as such 
in the Arabic sources; it may be supposed that 
this was the successor of an older town called 
Maisan. The locality of al-Madhar cannot be exactly 
fixed (see below); it lies on the east bank of the 
Tigris, about thirty miles (as the crow flies) north 
of Kurna. Dastimaisan also is to be sought east 
of the Tigris, in the region of al-Madhar, probably 
south or south-east of it. As to the fourth district, 
Abaz-Kubadh. a name, which Marquart, op.cit ., p.41 
and Herzfeld, Isl., xi. 150 would emend to Izadh- 
Kawadh (Kubadh), relying on Hamza al-Isfahan! 
( Talrikh , , ed. Gottwaldt, p. 57), this also must be 
placed east of the Tigris not too far from al-Madhar. 
A reference in Kudama (p. 235, I5 sq .) agrees 
very well with this, according to which the four 
divisions of the land of Maisan lay east of the Tigris. 

Even under the Sasanians there was a separate Ne- 
storian ecclesiastical province of Maishan, which was 
again divided into four subdivisions, the bishoprics of 
Perat d e Maishan, Karkha d e Maishan, Beth Raima 
and Nehar Gul (GUr); cf. especially Sachau, op. cit ., 
p. 48 sq. Marquart, op. cit ., assumed it as certain 
that these four dioceses must correspond to the 
four political divisions of the district of Maisan. 
This view in itself probable and first found by 
Sachau, p. 49 as worthy of consideration is unten- 
able, as Schaeder, op. cit., p. 29 sq. has shown. 
Perat d e Maishan is certainly identical with Bah- 
man ; but the second bishopric Karkha d e Maishan 
does not correspond to the tassudj of Maisan or 
Madhar but is to be located much farther south 
in the district of the modern Muhammara. Beth 
Raima very probably lay not on the east but on 
the west bank of the Tigris at some distance 
N. E. of Basra, so that it does not even come 
into consideration as the equivalent of one of the 
four Arab divisions. Nehar Gul (Gur) may be equated 
to Nahr Dj ur of the Arab geographers (see Sachau, 
°p. cit., p. 51; Schaeder, op. cit., p. 37). This is 
to be sought towards Khuzistan somewhere in the 


neighbourhood of Huwaiza (see below). Whether 
the fourth tassudj Abaz-Kubadh corresponds to it 
cannot be settled. 

If then the capitals of all four divisions of the 
Tigris district are to be located on the east bank 
of the river, the lands on the west bank, also 
included in the sawad must have belonged to the 
same district as did the whole delta down to the 
Persian Gulf; for there is no district to which only 
the doubtful western and southern divisions might 
be allotted. In the Sasanian period, according to 
the Turfan fragments (cf. Schaeder, op. cit., p. 28), 
the term Maisan was usual for the whole of southern 
c Irak (or Meshun) and this remained the case 
under the Arabs. But according to the Muslim 
sources, it does not seem to have been limited to 
the south proper but to have extended a consider- 
able distance northwards. The quotations above 
given from Yakut and Kazwinl show that Maisan 
was considered to stretch northwards to Wasit 
(q. v. and vol. i., p. 676, ii., art. kaskar); indeed 
it is most probable that the extreme N. E. frontier 
of the area known as Maisan lay in the vicinity 
of the modern Kut al-Amara (q. v. ; the At ad ha- 
raya of the Arab geographers ; cf. 969 sq . ; Streck, 
Babylonien , ii. 310 sq.). The district of Kaskar 
also stretched up to here and seems in the main 
to have included lands east of the Tigris (cf. kaskar). 
To avoid misunderstandings it should here be ex- 
pressly mentioned that for the Arab period, of the 
present course of the Tigris only the S]iatt al- c Arab 
and the stretches as far as al-Madhar come into 
question; in those days the Tigris bed corresponded 
with that of the Nahr al-Gharraf(Shatt al-Haiy) which 
was the western boundary of the district of Kaskar . 
For further details of the hydrography of Maisan, 
see below. Maisan is occasionally used as syno- 
nymous with Kaskar; cf. Schaeder, op. cit., p. 14, 
17 sq. Maisan probably stretched to the east as 
far as the alluvial land of the sawad, up to the 
frontier of Khuzistan in places beyond the present 
frontier of c Irak. At least Huwaiza (the modern 
Hawlza [q. v.]) which is now on Persian soil, is 
expressly mentioned as a town belonging to Maisan. 

The swamp regions, al-Bataih , for the most part 
came within the area of Maisan. On this cf. AL- 
batIha and the articles on al-Bata'ih al-Haliya and 
al-DjazaTr by c All Shark! in the periodical Lu ghat 
al^ Arab, i v . (Baghdad 1927), p. 375-384, 474 - 477 , 
526-530 and vi. 277-279; also Hashim al-Sa c di, 
Djaghrafiyat al- z Irak 2 , Baghdad 1927, p. 40, where 
the more important of the swamps (JwA s) are given. 
In modern times the practically synonymous name 
al-Ahwar (plur. of kor) is used for al-Bata J ih 
(see c Ali Shark!, op. cit., iv. 376). The two speci- 
fically c Iraki words hor and khor, which are very 
often used indiscriminately in European works, 
especially on maps (usually the one form khor ) 
(cf. al-batiha where khor is wrongly given for 
hor), have to be carefully distinguished. For hawr 
(older alternative hand), popularly hor = “perma- 
nent swamp, temporary lake, land liable to in- 
undation” (cf. B. G.A., ed. de Goeje, iv. 37 ° 5 G-. 
le Strange, J.R.A.S., 1895. p. 298) and al-khawr , 
popularly khor =: u arm of a river, creek, lagoon- 
like gulf’, cf. especially the remarks of Pere 
Anastase-Marie, the editor of the Baghdad periodical 
Lit ghat alt Arab, in M. Lidzbarski, Das Johannes - 
buck der Mandaeer (Giessen 19157 P- I 45 )* 

One of the divisions of the Tigris district was 
called, as already mentioned, Dast-i Maisan. The 
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name is also vocalised Dastu- and Dasta-Maisan 
in our Arabic texts. Ibn Khallikan always writes 
the Persian form Dasht-i Maishan; cf. Marasid 
a!-IUila\ ed. Juynboll, v. 46S. Dust, dasht can 
heie only be the Persian dasht = “plain”. Schaeder’s 
assumption, of. fit., p. 34, that Dast represents 
an abbreviation of the Pahlavi Daskert (Arabic 
l>askara, q. v.J .seems to me hardly tenable. Why 
this division in particular was distinguished as the 
“plain of Mahan” from Maisan proper (especially 
from the second division of the district), is however 
not apparent. Could it here have been a more 
level plain, less filled with swamps 1 In any case, 
it is not correct to equate Dast-i Maisan without 
more ado to Maisan (as does G. I.e Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Cambridge 1905, 
p. 43). Yakut (ii. 574) thus defines Dast-i Maisan : 
“It is an important district between Wasit, llasra 
and al-Ahw Tu [q v] (= Khu/.istan, q. v.) lying 
near to the last-named, 'flic capital is Basamata; 
D.ist-i Man. m is not identical with Maisan but 
is lonncctcd with it: it is also said that it is 
a district with the capital al-Ubulla and llasra 
belonging to it". Nothing further is known 
ol Ikisamata, here mentioned as the capital of 
D.ist-i Maisan: the foim 111 which tile name is 
handed dow n varies (see the variants in the Mat dsid 
ed. Juynboll, v. 46S); it is appaiently identical 
with lijsanma. which al-Mukaddasi ( Ji.G.A ., 111. 
114, ,) details among the places of the distiict of 
Wasit (cl. Tab.ni, ni. 193S, I; ; Z.D.M. Cl., xxix. 
660; \\\i\. 26 b 

from the rather general remarks 111 Yakut the 
houndaiics of the district of l)ast-i Maisan cannot 
unfortunately be ascertained We are brought a 
step forward by a note in Ibn Rosta ( B . G. A., 
'tt 94, .2) which expiessly states that a place 
named Abda.xi, frequently mentioned in Aiabic 
sources, is in I>.tst-i Maisan. When Yakut in 
another connection (iv. 275. j 3 ) mentions ‘Ab- 
dasi alongside of I)ast-i Maisan (1. e. distinguishing 
the two), as .1 division of kaskar, this piobably 
is an inaccuracy. I- tom the passage of Ibn Rosta 
quoted it is further evident that ‘Abdasi must 
have been above al-M.tdhai 111 the direction of 
u.isit In keeping with this is an itinerary given 
by Kudama (A. G. A., vi. 126. ? _ fi i, according 
to which a road from Wasit via B.ulhihin (5 fj r _ 
sakhs A. or >. E. of Wasit: cf. Yakut, i. 4 6 'i) to 
Basra passed successively through ‘Abdas (= ‘Ab- 
dasi) and al-Madhai . The distance of Badhibin 
from 'Abdas is put at 5 stages (j;k,A|, and from 
‘Abdas to al-Madhar at S; cf. also Streck. Baby- 
lenten, 1. 13 14- As a stkla on the average may 

be put at 4 — 5 miles (see Streck, of. at., p. xv) 
the distance from Badhibin to ‘Ahdasi may be 
estimated at 30 — 40 miles: fiom Badhibin to Wa- 
sit was about 15 miles. To this location of ‘Abdasi 
agrees very well a note in Ibn Hawkal (F G.A., 
'*• 159 - ii) who says that the date-palm groves 
ot the district of Basra stretched without inter- 
ruption for over 20 parasnngs = 150 m (i e , f rom 
Abbadan (then away to the south on the sea- 
shore: </.:■) as far as ‘Abdasi,’): the latter must 
therefore mark the northern limit of the then 
district of Basra. From the passages mentioned 
we have to look lor ‘Abdasi a fair distance to 
the north of al-Madhar. probably lather near the 
bank of the eastern arm of the Tigris which was 
dry ^in the middle ages. The position given to 
Abdasi by G. Le Strange in his map to Ibn 


Sevapion ( J. K. A. S., 1895) and in The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (map ii.) — south of 
al-Madhar on the left bank of the Tigris (in map 
ii.) or on the light bank opposite al-Madhar — 
seems untenable For further reference to ‘Abdasi 
(with the variants ‘Abdasi, ‘Abdas or ‘Abdas; 
according to Hamza al-lsfahani in Yakut, iii. 603, 
i 9 , a Persian word) see B. G.A., iv. (glossary), p. 94. 

The approximate identification of the position 
of ‘Abdasi, which we have obtained, gives us a 
clue to that of Dast-i Maisan. This must have 
been above MaisaD proper (with al-Madhar), and 
have comprised roughly the most northern part 
of the whole district of Maisan in the wider 
sense. It should be noted that the order in which 
the four divisions of the Tigris district are offici- 
ally given (Bahman Ardpshlr, Maisan, Dast-i Mai- 
san, Abaz-Kubadh ; see above) is apparently that 
from south to north or rather north-east. To the 
' east Dast-i Maisan extended as far as Khuzistan. 

But it should not be forgotten that the eastern 
j frontier of Maisan during the caliphate must have 
undergone changes as a result of several altera- 
| tions in the organisation of the provincial ad- 
j ministration (cf. Schwarz, of. cit., p. 290, 291); 

this explains the apparent contradictions in our 
I sources, in which one and the same place is some- 
time' put in the ‘Iiak, sometimes in Ahvvaz [q. v.] 

\ (Khuzistan, q.v., ‘Arabistan; see ‘arabkIr). 

\\ hen we know definitely that Dast-i Maisan 
was separated by the division of Maisan from that 
of Bahman ArdashTr to which Ubulla belonged, 

‘ it appears rather remarkable that in Ibn Khor- 
dadhbih as well as in Yakut (cf. Streck, of. cit., 

• P- lb , > 9 ) Dast-i Maisan is equivalent to Ubulla. 

If this is not simply a mistake, it might at most 
, be explained, as Schaeder does (of. cit., p. 35), 
j b >' -saying that under the ‘Abbasids the headquar- 
ter for the collection of taxes for Dast-i Maisan 
was moved to Ubulla. The whole system of division 
I * nt0 saw ad, oiiginally simply made for convenience 
j in taxation, had lost any practical importance, at 
least under the later rulers of this dynasty. We 
are further definitely told that the Tigris district 
later passed under Basra, where no doubt some 
of the officials of the old administrative district 
were moved to towns near Basra like Ubulla. 

A part of Dast-i Maisan was knovvn as Dfukha. 
It must have lain to the west of the modern 
course of the Tigris roughly from al-Madhar to 
‘Abdasi Ibn Rosta (of. cit., p . 95) tells us that 
in Djukha between the two towns just mentioned, 
a part of the Tigris water used at one time to 
collect into swamps, before the river altered its 
bed in the direction of Wasit From the accounts 
oi the campaigns of the Khdridjis in the Umaiyad 
period when the Djukha was a favourite place 
lor these rebels to assemble (see vol. ii., p qo^b) 
it is evident that this district must have occupied 
the position here sketched out for it- cf Well- 
hausen, in A'. G. IT. Got!., N. S , vol. v.', n» 2 
(1 90 1), p. 22 Whether al-Djukha stretched as far as 
the Nahr al-Gharraf (Shaft al-Haiy) and even 
beyond it, we do not know. There is a Tell 

1 at , , S .? mC distaDce from the west bank of 
the Nalir al-Ghariaf, to be exact in 45° 42' E. Lonn 
Greenw and 3 i c 45 ' K Rat. It is possible that 
the mediaeval name of the division Djukha has 
survived m that of this mound, which conceals 
he ruins of the very ancient, not unimportant 
toun of ( nan a (ideographically written Gish-Ukh). 
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For Umma, which is mentioned in inscriptions as 
early as 3200 B. C., and disappeared from history 
even before the time of Hammurabi, see Hommel, 
op. cit ., p. 354 — 355, 1019, 1102 (Index) and 
Unger in the Rcallexih . der Vorgeschichte , xv. 
(1928), p. 3 — 4. Names like Djukha, Djawkha, 
Djawkhan are found elsewhere in the mediaeval 
geographical nomenclature of c Irak and Khuzistan ; 
see Yakut, i. 669, I5 — 16; ii. I 43 ? 144 , x 5 in. 
15, 131 cf* on Djukha (Djawkha) also Schaeder, 
op. cit., p. 23. 

In southern c Irak, to which the district of Mai- 
san of the Arab middle ages roughly corresponds, 
in course of time far reaching changes have taken 
place in the appearance of the country. The 
history of the hydrography of this area is thus a 
very complicated problem and the solution of 
topographical questions especially difficult. The 
first thing to note in this connection is the fact 
that the Persian Gulf, the Khalidj al-Basra or al- 
Faris, as the modern inhabitants of al- c Iiak call 
it (cf. Hasljim al-Sa c dI, op. cit., p. 20, 41 ; c Abd 
al-Razzak al-Hasani, op. cit p. 1155 Lughat al- 
c Arab , iii. 58, and the article bahr AL-FARis), 
stretched much farther north in ancient times and 
the middle ages than it does to-day. In the Baby- 
lonian period it was a lagoon almost as wide as 
a sea called Nani Marratu (see Streck, Assur - 
banipal, Leipzig 1916, iii. 796) and stretched 
northwards nearly as far as 31 3 N. Lat. The 
lagoon must have stretched from Kurna in a 
westerly direction indicated by the later course 
of the Euphrates or the modern swamps {hoP s) 
of Aba Kelam and al-Hammar, as far as the 
region of the mound of ruins of Abu Shahrain 
(c. 12 miles S.W. of al-Mukaiyir-Ur). Abu Shah- 
rain, the ancient Eridu, certainly lay on the shore 
of this lagoon as we know from inscriptions found 
there*, cf. Langdon, Ausgrabangen in Babylonien 
seit 1918 = A 0 ., xxvi. (1928), p. 3 — 4; Weiss- 
bacli’s objections to the equation Abu Shahrain = 
Eridu (in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit vi. 1205) are 
now disposed of. From Kurna the lagoon pro- 
bably sent an arm to the east as far as the Karun. 
The land south of Kurna beyond Basra on both 
sides of the broad arm of the sea now marked 
by the bed of the Shatt al- c Arab was probably 
only partly under water in ancient times (cf. Herz- 
feld, in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archdolog. Reise im Euphrat 
und Tigrisgebiet , vol. i. Berlin 191 1, p. 251), 
although it was probably exceedingly swampy. 
In any case in the Sargonid period, the Euphra- 
tes, Tigris, Kerkha, and Karun all entered the 
sea or rather the lagoon running up from it by 
separate mouths. Cf. also al-batIha and ii., p. 777. 

If then the question of the extent of the advance 
of the delta since the beginning of the historical 
period can be approximately answered, it hardly 
seems possible to allot accurately the increase in 
land to each century, as we do not know if the 
sea always retired at a constant rate. In the middle 
ages \Abbadan (q. v. and below) in 48° 22' E. Long. 
Greenw. and 30° 12' N. Lat., c. 45 miles in a direct 
line from Basra, was still regarded as the most souther- 
ly town of the c Irak. According to Ibn Battuta’s 
1 ravels (ed. Paris, ii. 18) in the first half of the 
xivth century, it was already an hour’s journey 
from the coast. This distance has now increased 
to over 20 miles. In the last 50 years there has 
been an average increase of land of at least 2 x j 2 
miles a century. For further information on the 


steady formation of land by alluvial deposits at 
the north end of the Persian Gulf cf. shatt AL- 
c arab* S. Genthe, Der Pers. Meerbusen, Marburg 
1896, p. 54 s 9 - '•> The Persian Gulf (=: Handbooks 
of the Historical Section of the Foreign Office , N°. 76, 
London 1920), p. 13; Hashim al-Sa c dT, op. cit., 
p. 51 — 52. Since the last century the most southerly 
settlement immediately on the sea has been the 
telegraph and lighthouse station of Fao; on this 
cf. below. 

On the hydrographical conditions in Southern 
c Irak, especially the course of the Euphrates and 
Tigris and the canal systems connected with them, 
as well as the swamps there (al-Batiha [q. v.] or 
al-Bata 3 ih), we have a full and lucid description 
of the beginning of the tenth century in the part 
of the Geography of Ibn Serapion that has survived 
to us; see the pertinent passages in Le Strange’s 
edition, in J. R. A. S ., 1895, p. 9 — 10 (sect, i — ii.), 
28 — 30 (sect, xlii — - xvi.), and translation and notes 
on p. 33 sq., 46 ry., 296—311. 

The Tigris, probably, was in ancient times 
forked at the site of the modern Kut al-'Amara 
[q. v.], the Madharaya of the mediaeval Arabic 
sources (see above), into an eastern and western 
arm. For four centuries the main body of the 
Tigiis has used the eastern bed running via 'Amara 
to Kurna, while the western arm, a more canal- 
like channel only navigable at high water, has 
connected it with the Euphrates. This western arm 
is in modern European literature known as 
Shatt al-Haiy. This seems to be a name coined 
by European travellers, apparently first found in 
the last decades of the xvitith century (in Beauchamp; 
see Ritter, Erdkitndc. xi. 973 ). Shatt al-Haiy = 
“river of al-Haiy” was and still is the name given 
locally to the northern stretch of the river reaching 
as far as Haiy ; but its whole course is usually 
called in the 'Irak Nahr al-Gharraf (cf. the 
quotations noted below from the works of Hashim 
al-Sa'di and 'Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani); Yakut (ii. 
533, 5 sq.\ iii. 781, 3) already knows Nahr al-Oharraf 
as the name of one of the five arms of the Tigris 
and of a district belonging to it. The Nahr al- 
Gharraf was at one time called al-Musarhad ; 
cf. Lughat all Arab, i. 51. At the little town of 
al-Haiy the Nahr al-Gharraf divides into five 
channels of which only the western Abu Dmhairat 
has any water, while the eastern Shatt al-Ama (or 
A‘md; on the name cf. above ii. 777) is now 
quite dry: cf. Lughat aNArab, i. 51, with note 
and correction on p. 225 sq. Four miles above 
Shatra the main western arm also divides into 
two channels: the large Nahr al-Shatra in the 
west, which enters the Tigris at Nasiriye (Nasrlye, 
see KUT al- c amara), the capital of the lizt'd of 
Muntafik — for some years joined by a branch line 
to the station of al-Mukaiyir-Ur (Lr-J unction) on 
the Baghdad-Basra railway — , and the smaller 
eastern Nahr BadVa (Bad'a) said to have been 
originally dug out by the Muntafik which enters the 
Hor al-Hammar somewhat east of Suk al-ShivOkh 
[q.v.]. 

On the Nahr al-Gharraf (Shatt al-Haiy) and the 
territory through which it flows, of which now 
as in the Turkish period, the northern part (in- 
cluding al-Haiy) belongs for administrative purposes 
to the lizoa of Kut (al- c Amara) and the southern to 
the Ihod of al-Muntafik, cf. vol. i., p. 676; ii. 513 
sq. and KUT al- c amara ; and Streck, Babylonien, ii. 
31 1 sq. ; Lughat aN Arab, i. 51 sq., 152, 21 7, 219, 
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222 — 226; Ilashim aI-Sa c di, cp. cit ., p. 17* 25, *4 2 i | 
144 it ] , 147, 159, 162 c Abd al-Razzak al-Hasanl, j 

<■!/., p. 41 sq . ; 68, 109—113, 130. Here we may ; 
emphasise once moie that the whole river and 
canal s>stem of the Xahr al-Gharraf, especially 1 
the wide area between the Nahr ai-Oharraf in 1 
the we-'t, the Tigris in the east and the Euphrates 
in the south have only been very insufficiently 
explored as yet. The accounts of the older travellers , 
are given in Ritter, Erdkunde von As ten, xi. 935 
sq , 973, 998 sq.; cf. also H. Retermann, Reisen 
im Grunt, Leipzig 1S61, ii. 82, 138 — 139; E. 
Dachau, Am Ruphrut und Tigris, Leipzig 1900. 
p. 66 — 80 (with map ii ) and A. Liedekerke- 
Beaufort, in Habyloniaca ,\\\ , RarL 1922, p. 1 10— 1 16. 

The bifurcation of the Tigris at Madharaya ( 0 r 
Kut al-'Am.ira) is certainly very old, and may be 
assumed for the old Babylonian period at least. 

'I he ruins of Tello (the old town of Lago>h), N.E. 
of al-Shatra, ami of several neighbouring mounds 
of rums (like al-Hibba, Serghul) aie at a short 
distance to the east of the modern Xahr al-< lharraf, 
on an arm 1 canal ') or older bed of it. It is possible 
that the western bed of the Tigris, Xahr al-Gharraf. 
i\ of artificial ougiri (cf. above ii , p. 513 arK ^ 
was a i.anal dug at a remote period planned to 
give a convenient connection with the Euphrates. 
The western aim of the river was in all probability 
the icgulai course of the Tigris in the Babylonian 
period icf also the sketch map 111 Meissner, Baby- 
/'nun und \ol. i.); it is only since the 

last centuries u. r that the main channel of the 
Tigris, for reasons not known to us, must have 
made Us way into the eastern modern river bed. 
Under the later Sasanians another change took 
place, originally connected with the great extension 
of the swampy area of the Batiha. According to 
a note in Yakut (i. t>6*>, 5). the Tigris had alteady 
ceased in the reign of Bahram V Giir (420 — 43S) 
to flow m the direction <»f al-Madhar and instead 
of this had chosen the route of the arm that tuns 
tow anls Ka-kar In anv case buistmgs of dams 
which took place, especially in the leigns of Kubadh 
Bcrdz (457 — 4S4) and Khusrnw II Purwoz (590 — • 
02S) cf. 1., p. 676). con^itlerably furthered this 
development. It i- certain that at the beginning 
of Muslim rule, the Tigiis w\i- u^ing the wcstei n 
bed exclusively. I he eastern was quite dry as far 
as al-Madhar. an 1 only after this town did it 
contain water again On the state of the uver in 
the middle ages cf. especially the description^ in 
Ibn Ro-»ta (/>. G. A., vn. 04, rf s..\) and there- 
on G. I.e Strange, in J. R A, S.. 1895, p. 300 sq. 
and Schaedcr, rf. tit., p. 21 sq . ; >ee also Le 
Strange, T i c lands of the Resist n Caliphate, p. 
27 — 28 and above 1 . p. 969 sq. 

In the early decades of the ninth (xv^) centuiy 
the Tigris was still flowing in its western bed: 
but in the next century it again altered its course 
and sent the mass of its water to the eastern bed. 
"O that this again became the u-ual route for 
navigation. Tt was used as such, as we know from 
Kuropean travellers (see I e Strange, The Rands 
etc., p. 2S •-/,) at least since the middle of the 
xvi'h centuiv : the eastern arm has remained the 
Tigris proper to the present day. 

The s'retch of the eastern lign> which alone 
was tided with water in the middle ages, south 
<-d al-Madhar. the Didjlat aI- c Avvia’ (cf. below), 
■oined the Xahr Abi d-Asad, which flowed out 
of the Batiha, according to Ibn Serapion, probably 1 


a little below the modern Kurna; cf. i. 676, 969 
sq ii. 1 19. Yakut’s account differs seriously from 
Ibn Serapion’s ’ description of the Lower Tigris. 
How far Yakut, who lived 300 years after Ibn 
Serapion, reflects an alteration in the river^ system, 
it is impossible to say. According to Yakut (ii. 
553, - sqq. ; cf. thereon Streck, Babylonien, i. 39” 
40 and above i., p. 676), the Tigris after pas- 
sing Wasit divided into five arms, which reunited 
at a place called al-Matara. This Matara (var. 
Mataia and Matar in B. G. A., ii. 53> 15 > 

1 61, 3) lay a day’s journey from Basra i. e. about 
halfway between this town and Kurna. 

These five arms of the Tigris were, he says, 
the Xahr Sasi, Nahr Gharraf, Nahr Dakla, Nahr 
Dja c far and Nahr Maisan. Sasi is mentioned in 
another passage in Yakut (iii. II, 10) as a place 
above Wasit. Gharraf has already been mentioned 
as the usual modern name for the western arm 
of the Tigris (Shatt al-Haiy). The Nahr Dakla 
(apparently the Aramaic form of the Arabic Didjla) 
flowed, according to Yakut, iv. 830, 22, or v. 838, 

near the Xahr Abi ’l-Asad and east of the 
Nahr Dja c far. The latter was (see Yakut, v. 838, 2 ) 
between Wasit and Nahr Dakla. The Nahr Maisan, 
finally, seems to be identical with the Didjla al- 
"Avvra 5 from al-Madhar to the mouth of the Nahr 
Abi 'l-Asad (cf. also Yakut, i. 603, 4). 

The bed of the upper Didjlat al-L^wra 3 which 
seems to have been dammed at al-Madhar was ap- 
parently also fed by the waters of the Nahr Abi 
’l- Asad. The Aiab geographer Kudama (B. G. A., 
vi. 233, n_ 4 ) says, “After leaving the Batiha, the 
Tigiis divide.-, into two arms, the one of which 
goes to Basra and the other to al-Madhar”. On 
the banks of the Nahr Maisan, “between al-Madhar 
and Basra”, lay the village of al-Bazzaz (Yakut, i. 
603. 4 )■ 

As to the Euphrates, we are told that in the 
middle ages it poured its waters into the Batiha 
in two channels below Kufa and Hilia, like the 
main body of the Tigris in the west; cf. especially 
Ibn Serapion. ed. G. Le Strange, in J.R.A.S . , 
1S95. p, 10,16*/. (and p. 47, 260); G. Le Strange, 
The Lauds etc., p. 74 and above ii., p. 513, sq ., 

1 art. At.-IURAT. 

The Xahr Abi ’i-Asad, which runs out of the 
Batiha and is often described by the Arab geographers 
; ns the eastern section of the (western) Tigris (cf. 

] above and \ akut, iv. S30, 22) might with a certain 
amount of justice also be claimed as the last 
; stretch of the Euphrates. It is in this sense that 
1 I akut (iv. 561, 22) says that al-Matara, mentioned 
' above, is “on the bank of the Tigris and of the 
j Euphrates at the junction of the two”. On the 
alterations in the lower course of the Euphrates 
j in the later middle ages down to the xviith C en- 
j tur >' ' ve have very little information (cf. al-furat), 
i hut we may assume that since about the xvth 
| century, at latest since the beginning of the xvith, 
| Ac whole volume of the Euphrates no longer 
j disappeared in the swamps but a portion ran^in 
a detinue channel which roughly coincided with 
the course of the modern bed, and ultimately used 
j the channel of the Xahr Abi T-Asad and thus 
effected a direct communication with the Eastern 
Tigris. From the reports of European travellers 
(see G. Le btrange, The Lands etc., p. 28 sq.) it 
is evident that at the junction of the two rivers 
there stood since at least the middle of the xvith 
century a castle named al- Kurna (now a small 
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town; see also below, iv. 364). Since the great 
scheme for regulating the Euphrates was carried 
out by Willcocks in the hist decade of this century 
(cf. ii., p. 5 l 5 a and shatt AL- C ARAB) only a small 
and insignificant arm of the Euphrates now flows out 
at Kurna while its main arm cuts through the 
swamps of al-Hammar in a new channel and enters 
what is now called the Shatt al- c Arab above Karmat 
C A 1 I (c. 10 miles N. of Basra). On this modern 
Euphrates channel called after Karmat C A 1 I (popu- 
larly Kurmat and Gurmat ‘Alt) cf. Hashim al-Sa c di, 
op. cit ., p. 20, 6 sq., 36, 10, X 59, 5 sq. ; c Abd al-Razzak 
al-Hasant, op. cit ., p. 69, 2 ; Lit ghat aHArab, i. 
365, 8 sq.-, iv. 527, 3; Mesopotamia ( Handbooks of 
the Foreign Office, N°. 63), London 1920, p. 6, 
52 sq., 55 and cf. ii., p. 515. 

The Eastern Tigris from al-Madhar to its mouth 
on the Persian Gulf bore in the middle ages the name 
of Didjlat al-'Awra 3 = the “one-eyed Tigris” 
(on this cf. above, ii. 777); cf. especially Ibn Rosta 
(B. G. A ., vii.), p. 94 r7.andIbnSerapion(y.A’.*-i.5'., 
1895, p. 28, 299 — 303); Streck, Babylonien , i. 
41 — 42; G. Le Strange, The Lands etc., p. 43; 
Schaeder, op. cit., p. 21 — 23 and cf. i., p.676,969 
sq.; ii., p. 513 sq. Yakut (iv. 830, 22 ) however limits 
the name Didjlat al-'Awra 3 to the stretch from al- 
Matara to the sea, i. e. the combined Euphrates and 
Tigris. At the same time we find other special names 
for this last section among the Arab authors of the 
middle ages like Didjlat al-Basra (the Tigris of B.), 
Faid al-Basra (cf. e. g. Yakut, iii. 931, 10), Badha- 
ward (Yakut, i. 462, «). A specifically Persian 
name is Bahmanshlr = the river of the district 
of Bahman Ardashir (cf. ii., p. 777; see Yakut, 
i. 770, so). 

Even in the Babylonian period the lower Tigris 
seems to have had a special name, Surapu; see 
Meissner, op. cit., p. 5. For nearly two centuries 
the combined Euphrates and Tigris has been known 
as Shatt al- c Arab — “the river of the Arabs”, 
because its banks, although since 1640 (with inter- 
ruptions) they have been in parts incorporated in 
the Persian kingdom, are almost exclusively inhabi- 
ted by Arab tribesmen. (The name Shatt al-'Arab 
is found in the middle of the xi'h century in Nasir-i 
Khusraw [ Sefername , ed. Schefer, p. 89] but this is 
the only early occurrence). In its lowei half the 
Shatt al- c Arab has since that date formed the often 
contested frontier between Persia and Turkey or 
(since the World War) the Kingdom of 'Irak; 
about an hour’s journey above (or west of) JIu- 
hammara, the eastern bank becomes Persian. Cf. 
also the article shatt al- c arab and The Per- 
sian Gulf (Fo> eign Office Handbook, A 0 . 76), London 
1820, p. I 5 , 54. 

The stretch of the Didjlat al^Awra 3 corresponding 
to the modern Shatt al- c Arab in the middle ages 
sent out numerous canals on either side \ the very 
complicated canal-system of the country round 
Basra was especially celebrated. The most important 
canals on the west bank were the Nahr Ma c kil 
(still to-day the name of a small village, an hour 
above al^Ashshar) and the Nahr Ubulla (apparently 
the modern Nahr al- c Ashshar) which united at the 
town of Basra and connected it with the Tigris, 
The mediaeval Nahr Abi ’ 1 -Khaslb, c. 15 miles 
south of Basra on the west side, may also be 
mentioned: this still exists to-day and has given its 
name to a district and its capital (belonging to the 
sandjak of Basra); see Cuinet, op. cit ., p. 23 ; c Adb 
al-Razzak al-Hasani, op. cit p. 118. Of the canals 


on the west bank the most important was the Nahr 
Bayan (cf. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter , p, 3x1, 
39 ° — 39 0 * The Nahr Bayan formed an artificial 
channel connecting the Tigris and the Karun ; we 
have also mediaeval references to a similar com- 
munication between these two rivers. Another 
canal still in existence on the west side is the 
Nahr Raiyan (Rayanr; modem Riyan) north of 
the Nahr Bayan. The most noithern canal on 
the east side which left the Tigris about the 
neighbourhood of the modern Kurna, was called 
Nahr al-Mubarak, not Nahr al-Madhar (cf. thereon 
de Goeje, in J.R.A.S., 1895, p. 749; emendation 
to J. R. A. S 1895, P* 3 °> 2, 307, 308 and 
Streck, Babylonien , i. 41). Generally speaking, there 
are not now so many canals in the Shatt al- c Arab 
as there were in the middle ages. The best account 
of conditions in the caliphate is that of Ibn 
Serapion: see the text m J.R.A.S 1895, p. 29—30 
(thereon p. 303 — 31 1); cf. also Streck, Babylonien , 
i. 42 and G. Le Strange, The Lands etc., p. 46 — 48. 
Cf. particularly the article al-Basra wa-Anharuha , 
which gives a list of old and new names of canals, 
in Lit ghat al- c Arab , iii. (1913), p. 57—68, 128 — 
132 and p. 673 — 674 (additions) and p. 700 — 
704 (indices): al-Nabhani, al-Tuhfa al-Nabhanlya 
fi Tdrikh al-Djazira all Arabiya > 2 nd ed. Cairo 

1342 (1923), u- 15—53- 

After the hydrography of the district of Maisan, 
we may now deal briefly with the more important 
places in it. The mediaeval Arab geographers give 
as its capital the already frequently mentioned 
al-Madhar on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
4 days' journey from Basra. The Shl c a inhabitants 
according to Yakut (vi. 46S) had a splendid 
mosque here with the tomb of c Abd Allah b. 'Ali 
who fell at Karbala 3 in the year 680; on this see 
the references in Wustenfeld, Genealogisclu Tabellen 
der arab. Stamme , Register (1853), p. 8 and 
Yakut, vi. 506; cf. also HAWiZA. This sanctuary 
still survives and it enables us — which has not 
been noticed before (hence, for example, the inac- 
curate locations by G. Le Strange in J. A’. A.S., 
1895, p. 300 and in The Lands etc., p. 42) — to 
define quite exactly the site of al-Madhar. The 
name al-Madhar is no loDger known on the spot ; 
as of the old town the highly revered c Alid sanc- 
tuary is all that remains, the place is now called 
simply c Abd Allah b. 'All. Keppel, who paused 
here on his way up the river in 1824, speaks 
erroneously of “the residence of Sheikh Abdilla 
bin Ali, an Arab chief”; cf. his Personal Narrative 
of a Journey from India to England (London 
1827), i. 91. According to Chesney’s map (see 
Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris , London 1856, Atlas, PI. x.), 'Uzair 
and 'Abd Allah are only 10 miles apart m a 
direct line, a figure which has however to be 
doubled when allowing for the many windings of 
the river if one goes by boat. Ihe traveller Schlaffli, 
who in 1862 went down the Tigris on a steamer, 
took two horns to go from 'Abd Allah b. 'Ali to 
‘Uzair; cf. his Reisen bn Orient (Winterthur 1864), 
p. 137; Rich took six hours to ascend (Ritter, 
xi. 945 ). On my own journey in March 1927 I 
visited 'Abd Allah b. 'Ali: the steamer covered 
the distance from here to 'Uzair with the river in 
favourable condition in not quite three hours. 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Ali lies on a slight eminence ten minutes 
from the left bank of the Tigris, which describes a 
curve here. The mosque of the tomb with its dome 
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visible from a long distance off stands within the I 
south side of an oblong court, to which entrance 
R given by a door in the slightly built north 
wall. The MakUma - poet al- Hariri, born in Mashan 
(near Ta^ra) is said by Yakut (iv. 468) to have 
died in al-Madhar. As Ibn Rosta ( B . G. A ., vii.), 
p. 95, ^ 1 tells us, the tides came up as far as al- 
Madhar; this agrees with Schlaffli’s observation 
{op. cit.). The tide indeed is sometimes perceptible 
ai far up as the town of Kal c at Salih, farther 
north ; cf. Ilashim al-Sahii, op. cit ., p. 39, 2 ; cf. also 
The Persian Gulf Pilot , London 1898, p. 295. 
Oppose al-Madhar. on the west bank was the 
little town of al-Hatia (Yakut, iv. 947, 6). 

When Yakut observes in one passage (iv. 714) 
that the capital of Maisan was also called Maisan, 
he can only be referring to al-Madhar, the centie 
of the district of Maisan in the narrower sense, 
not pethap>», Furat Maisan, for which we also 
find an abbreviated foim Maisan. The name al- 
Madhar probably first came into existence m the 
Muslim period, perhaps for a new* foundation on 
the site of the old town of Maisan. 

As to Kal'at Salih already mentioned on the 
left bank of the Tigris which like 'Abd Allah b. 
c Ali belongs to the Inoa of c Amara, see Ilashim 
al-Sa f di , op. i:t . , p. 15 1; c Abd al-Razzak al- 
Ma>ani, op. at., p. 123—134 and Lu^hat al-Arab, 
377 s 378, 4, 536. This town of modern origin 

a couple of horns’ journey below c Abd Allah b. 
c Ab has now about 3,000 inhabitants (including 
many Mandaeatls). The site of al-Madhar cannot 
be marked by Rabat Salih for al-Madhar was 
certainly of moderate extent and the c Ahd mos- 
que is to be sought within it and not in its 
vicinity. 

As to Tb’air already mentioned (now' usually 
pronounced A/Ui), south of c Abd Allah b. c All 
on the west bank of the Tigris, it is especially 
mentioned that it belonged to the district of 
Maisan; see Yakut, iv. 319, 714; Kazwlnl. Athar 
cd W u^ten fold. it. 310. The proper 
name of this place with the alleged tomb of Ezia 
( l zair) in the middle ages was. according to 
Arabic and Jewish sources. Xahr Samuia (popularly 
Simmara): cf. e g Yak^i, iv. S40. so Cf. on Tzair 
especial l > I). S. Sassoon, op. at. (.see Pill); |. 
R. Cdianima. op. at. ^ee Pi'>L), p. 189 sq. and 
the article tv \ir. 

I he town of Abdasi (‘Alulas etc.) to tile north 
of al-Madhar has already been dLcu-sed. On the 
town ol Huw aiza (now llawi; a) also belonging 
tti Mai-c.n see above t. p. 676 and art. hywIza: 
to the /'.■'•Itagiap'.q. may now be added: I.ayard in 
/ . A . !/. A . wi. (1S46), p 34-— 36 . J. de Morgan. 
A/.ssu •/! sad!:/. cn Tats, Etui g.vgn iph„ ii , 
Pane 1S95- P 27S and Schwarz. /; >1 1 01 Afuttl 
P 39 ‘ r ”.A : it a-d. h ar\ v, 277 a? An 

extensive swamp (a.V ; (cf. 1.. p 676, takes its name 
from this town, the water from which tlow.s into 
the Tigris a little south of Kurna; cf Ifa-him al- 
SaMi. ./ at. p. 21. ,. 

'1 he modern towns of importance on the Nahr 
al-Gharraf (tyhatt al-Haty) are of recent origin and 
are Mill developing. They are from north to south : 
Haiv 1 Kilt al-Haty). a town with 9.000 — 10.000 
tnhab.tar.ts (cf above and i., p. 676: Lit ’-h at 

. 1. 152. 224); KaTat Sikkar with 1.500 and 
— batra wi’h 7.000 inhabitants, on these three 
places c f. Lumet. cp cit.. iii. 290. 310 312 — 

3 >5 .where Kalfat Sakar is wrongly given for 


KaTat Sikkar) ; Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris, 
Leipzig 1900, p. 69 sq.\ c Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani, 
op. cit., p. Ill — 1 1 3 ; 130 sq . ; Hashim al-Sa c dI, 
op. cit., p. 147, 162 — 163. 

At the spot which up till some two centuries ago 
was regarded as the junction of the Euphrates and 
Tigris stands the little town of Kurna (Korna, 
Guvna) with 2,000 inhabitants. It is not known to 
have existed in the middle ages; on it cf. above 
and Mignan, Travels m Ciialdaea, London 1829, 
p. 284 sq . ; Ritter, xi. 1018 — 1023; Cuinet, op. 
cit., iii. 21 1 sqq.\ c Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani, op. 
cit., p. 1 19; Hashim al-Sa c di, op. cit., p. 156; 
Lit ghat aldArab, iii. 57. Halfway between Kurna 
and Basra must have stood al-Matara where, ac- 
cording to Yakut, the two arms of the Tigris, 
or the Euphrates and Tigris met in the middle 
ages; cf. above. About 3 hours’ journey above 
Basra on the right bank of the river is the little 
village of Karmat c Ali, where as already mentioned, 
the main stream of the Euphrates flows into the 
T igris or the Shatt al- c Arab. 

In the Muslim period, Basra was the largest 
and moM important town in the old district of 
Maisan and in practice its capital, although under 
the Abbasids, al-Madhar may have for a considerable 
period been regarded as the official capital. On 
Bum.,, mediaeval Basra, modern Basra and al- c Ashshar, 
cf. the article rasra. 

. Al-'Ashshar stands approximately on the site of 
U bulla which as a suburb and port on the Tigris 
for the mediaeval Basra was of some importance. 
In our sources we are expressly told that Ubulla 
lay north of the canal which bore its name, partly 
on an island, which was formed by the Tigris 
and the two canals of Nahr al-Ma'kil and Nahr 
al-l'bulla which joined one another at Basra. The 
modern Nahr al-Khora which leaves the Hiatt 
al-'Arab about one hour south of al- c Ashshar’ 
cannot be the Nahr al-Ubulla (in spite of Lnghat 
aid Arab, iii. 63). The modern al- c Ashshar, the 
principal commercial centre of southern Trak, is 
only a little inferior to Basra as regards numbers 
of population. The two together have now a popu- 
lation of^ 50 60,000. On Ubulla, the ancient 

'Ato liyov i/tiroptou (s. Pauly-Wissowa, Reallex. der 
Hass. Alter tumswiss., Suppl.-Bd., i. iii), c f. G. 
Le Stiange, 7. R. A. S., 1895, P- 3°6 and The Lands 
etc p- 47 ; Droum, a. a. O. (s. Litt.), p. 9; Sachau, 
Ash. Tr. Ak IE., 1919, N°. 1, p. 20, 51 sq.; 

, LA xi. 1 5 1 ; Lit ghat aid Arab, v . 477; v ; 20 „ t 
; and the art. AI.-URULI.A. 

. Opposite al-'Ashshar, on the east bank of the 
Hiatt al- Arab stands the little town of al-Tanuma 

I /;"-f al ' Ar,lh s 129, 3 - 230, a; c Abd al- 
! Kazza ^ al-Hasani, op. at., p. 1 1 S ; Hashim al-Sa'dt, 
op. 1:!.. p 156, A). On its site or at least somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, there was already in ancient 
and mediaeval times an important harbour, known 
to I liny as Forat (cf. also Drouin, op. cit., p. 8). 
In the Talmud (see Berliner, op. cit , p. 44) an d 
| S >' r,ac sources ^lled Perat de Maishan, in 
' the mediaeval Arab authors Furat Maisan or Fu- 
; rat al-Basra. In Syriac and Aiabic texts we also find 
Perat or Final, without the addition of Maisan ; with 
“ rat T Euphrates the name has no connection. 
U hen the first Sasanian king Ardashir I refounded 
the city it received from him the new name 01 
I Rahman- Ardashir, shortened to Bahmanshir; see 
1 l? amza al-Isfahani, Ta'rlbh, e d. Gottwaldt, p. 37 sq., 

1 4 and Is/, si. 149. Cf. the above mentioned 
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specifically Persian name of the Didjlat al-'Awra’ 
and Bamshlr (= Bahmanshlr) as a name of an 
arm of the Karun (cf. ii., p. 777). That Furat 
Maisan was opposite L" bulla on the left bank is 
quite clear from the Arabic references: cf. Well- 
hausen, Abh. G. W. Gott., N. F., v., N°. 2 (1901), 
p. 34 and Schaeder, op. cit ., p. 31. The identifi- 
cation of Furat Maisan with the modern Basra 
or even with old Basra (Berliner, op. cit.), which 
has been championed by different scholars (Noldeke 
in S. B. Ak. Wien, 1893, Abh. ix., p. 18; Marquart, 
op. cit., p. 41; Sachau, Abh. Pr. Ak. W., 1919, 
N°. I, p. 49; only suggested as a possibility by 
Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaol. Reise im 
Euphrat- und Tigrisgebiet, i. 251) is therefore 
untenable. Perat de Maishan was the see of the 
Nestorian metropolitan which was later moved to 
Basra (first certain reference in 893); cf. Sachau, 
op. cit., p. 49 and Schaeder, op. cit., p. 31 sq. The 
old name of the diocese Perat d e Maishan was 
still frequently used in place of Basra even after 
the transfer of the episcopal see. If we have on 
one occasion, c. 900 A. D , a mention of a bishop 
of Maishan simply, we should refer it to Perat d<= 
Maishan rather than to Karkh d e Maishan (so 
Sachau, op. cit., p. 50) because the abbreviation 
Maishan for Perat d« MaighSn is found elsewhere 
in Syriac literature (cf. Schaeder, op. cit., p. 32- 
33). As to the coins of the Omaiyad period of 
the mint of Maisan, this is probably to be explained 
also as al-Furat Maisan and not as Karkh Maisan 
(so Mordtmann, Z.D.M.G., xxxiii. 126) or Maisan 
(al-Madhar) as Schaeder, op. cit., p. 34 thinks. 
Abu ’l-Fida’, Takwim al-Bulddn (ed. Reinaud, 
p. 296), also is obviously thinking of Furat Maisan 
not Maisan ( al-Madhar) when he says “Maisan 
is a little town in the lower part of the land 
of Basra”. 

» On the east bank of the Sljatt al-'Arab about 
where the Eulaeus or Dudjail (the modern Karun 
[q. v.]) joins it, Alexander the Great built a new 
town on the site of an older settlement, which 
he called Alexandre ia after himself. After its resto- 
ration by one of the Seleucids, it was known as 
Antiocheia. When Spasines (Hyspaosines) created 
a kingdom of his own in Mesene-Charakene , 
Alexandreia-Antiocheia became his capital and was 
known as Xapa| ’Zircurhov ; under this name (Aramaic 
Karkha Aspasina or simply Karkha) it is mentioned 
tn the Palmyrene inscriptions. Another refounda- 
tion of the town is ascribed to Ardashir I, hence 
its official designation in the Sasanian period as 
Astarabadh Ardashir (also abbreviated to Astabadh); 
cf. Noldeke, Gesch. d. Araber und Peyser zur Zeit 
der Sasdniden (Leyden 1879), P- Marquai t, op. 

cit., p. 41 ; Herzfeld, Is!., xi. 150; Hamza al-Isfahanl, 
op. cit., p. 47, gives the (corrupt?) form of the 
name Insha Ardashir. The older name Karkha 
more exactly defined by the addition “of Maishan"’ 
remained in existence. The Syriac texts always 
write Karkha d e Ma isljan. There was a Nestorian 
bishopric here, which seems soon to have disap- 
peared under Islam; see Sachau, op. cit., p. 49 — 
50 and Schaeder, of. cit., p. 33. The Arabs took 
over the Syriac name as Karkh [q. v.] Maisan; 
cf. e. g. Yakut, iv, 207, ,. The Persian traveller 
Nasir-i Khusraw who visited the ‘Irak about 443 
(1051) (cf. his Seferndme , ed. Schefer, p. 89) men- 
tions, besides Basra, in the district of Maisan a 
place called 'Akr Maisan, probably an inaccurate 
reproduction of Karkh Maisan. The site of Karkh 


Maisan is usually sought on that of the Persian port 
of Muhammera, which has only arisen since about 
1812, or at least in its immediate neighbourhood; 
cf. Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl., i. 1 394 sq.\ 
Drouin, op. cit., p. 7 ; Herzfeld in Sarre-Herzfeld, 
Archdologische Reise, i. 251 ; Sachau, op. cit., p. 50; 
Schaeder, op. cit., p. 33. This identification does 
not have been absolutely certain : Karkh Maisan 
is perhaps to be located farther to the north ; cf. 
e. g. the objections of Mordtmann in S. B. Bayr. 
Ak., 1875, vol. ii., Suppl. Heft, iii., p. 14. Cf. 
also on Alexandreia-Charax Spasinu-Karkh Maisan 
the important article “ Alexandreia” by Andreas 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl., i. 1390 sqq. and 
the article Charax Spasinu by Weisbach, ibid., iii. 
2122; Drouin, op. cit., p. 7—8, 15; Schaeder, 
op. cit., p. 31 sq. On coins struck in Karkh Maisan 
of the Arsakid and Sasanian periods cf. Mordt- 
mann, Z.D.i I/. G., xxxiii. 126 sq. and G. F. Hill, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins of Arabia and Persia 
in the British Museum (London 1922); cf. also 
muhammera and also vol. ii. p. 777. 

In the middle ages the most southerly town in 
the ‘Irak was 'Abbadan, which then lay on the 
coast — under the later 'Abbasids it was already 
some distance from it — and was an important 
harbour. Cf. above and the article 'ABBADAN. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century it 
was still an insignificant little village. It is only since 
the last twenty years that it has undergone an 
unexpected development because of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company making it the terminus of 
their pipes from Shuster and Maidan-i Naftun (cf. 
ii., p. 779k). The oil is now pumped into tank- 
steamers at 'Abbadan; important factories, ware- 
houses etc. have been built there. Brem, five 
minutes west of 'Abbadan proper, has developed 
into a flourishing town which bears the name 
Brem 'Abbadan or 'Abbadan al-Haditha = New 
'Abbadan. On the meaning of the word brem (a 
particular kind of date) cf. Lu ghat aid Arab, j. 
125, I sq., 443, 5 ; iii. 592, J from below In Brem 
are the ruins of a palace or castle said to date 
from the time of the Caliph Hartm al-Rashid; cf. 
Lu ghat aid- Arab, i. 126, 9 sq. 'Abbadan is now 
next to Basra-' Ashshar and Muhammera the largest 
and most important town in the whole of the 
Shatt al-'Arab. On the other places on the island 
of 'Abbadan cf. L ush a l aldA/ab, i. 128, 3 sq. 
The island, which before the war belonged to the 
Shaikh of Muhammera who was under Persian 
suzerainty, was "leased about 1911 by England for 
99 years. On mediaeval 'Abbadan cf. Lughat al- 
' Arab . i. 121 — 129 ; on modern "Abbadan and the 
works of the Persian Oil Company. Und , i. 176— 
184; \V. Schweer, Die turk -persisch. Erdotvor- 
kommen , Hamburg 1919, p- 5 2 ’ 112 II 5 - 

At 'Abbadan close to the sea-coast there stood 
in the middle ages the lighthouses known as al- 
Kh ashabdt [q. v.]. 

As has already been pointed out, 'Abbadan is 
now over 20 miles from the sea. The most southerly 
place in the 'Irak for about a century has been 
the important lighthouse and telegraph station at 
Fao [q. v.], built on the shore of the Peisian Gulf; 
on it and the district, cf. Cuinet, op. cit., iii. 
268 — 270; c Abd al-Razzak al-HasaDi, op. cit., p. 
1 1 8 ; Hashim al-Sa'di, op. cit., p. 21, 155 - 3 from 
below; cf. above and art. mi ATT al-'arab. The 
Turks fortified this important strategic point (see 
Persian Gulf [ Handbooks etc.], p. 54 ; Meso- 
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fotamia [. Handbooks etc.], p. 48, 63 ; al-Nabhani, 
tW. at., 11. 142 — 146). 

It may be here mentioned that the Zindj, the 
African negro-slaves, settled in the southern c Irak 
(cf. 7iNi>j and 1., p. 676), during their rebellion 
in the second half of the ninth century, built 
several strong places west of the Shatt al- c Arab, 
which they used as bases during their struggle 
with the armies of the Caliph. Their main bulwork 
was the town of al-Mukhtara (Yakut, iv. 831, 5 ) 
on the Nahr Abi 'l-Kha-db (see above), south of 
lU>ra. Other strongholds were called al-Mam c a 
and al-Mansura. When al-Muwaffak, the brother 
of the Caliph ai-Mu c tamid, undertook command 
of the military operations against the Zindj, he 
pitched hts camp opposite these places on the 
east bank of the Shatt al- c Arab: this camp soon 
grew into a considerable town, called al-Muwaf- 
fak ty a with mosques, bazaars and even a mint. 
Hut when m 8S3 the capture of al-Mukhtara broke 
the power of the rebels and the dangerous servile 
wai was o\ er, this new foundation of al-Muwaffak 
seems to have been soon abandoned again. On 
al-Muw alfakiya and the thiee strongholds of the 
Zindj above mentioned cf. Weil, Gcschichtc der 
Chxilij , 11 456, 462, 464; Lang, Z.D.Af.G. , 

\I. 010; A. Muller, /></- l siam im Morgen- urn/ 
Ace, nil . i 585 uj. ; Noldekc, Oricntalischc Skizzen 
(1x92 V, p. 174 — I S3 : {—Sketches from Eastern 
fl: 'tot y, p. 146 .<■</,/ ) : do Cxieje, Mem. stir les 
Cat m i/hes. Lev den i SS6. p. 103. 

The population of Maiun in the early 
centuries of I. lam still had a strong admi.xtme of 
Persian blood; it was theiefore regaided as rot 
quite equal to the pine blooded Arabs who were 
proud of the purity of their stock. We thus see 
why the poet al-Akhtal thinks he can most effec- 
tual! v insult Arabs by calling them people from 
the M.11 -an district of Azkuhadh ( cf. the verse in 
V akiit. 1 233, .,) 1. e., by denying them to be 

Arabs: cf < hdd/ihet. Mukamnud Stint. , i. (Halle 
1SS0'. p. II, S and cf. p. no, note 1, the 

quotation fiom the Kitab a'-Aghani, (xvii. 65, ,,)• 
llus naturally produced a reaction among the 
MaisSii Arabs The celebrated poet and historian 
Said b Hat, in [q. v.] of Ibi-t-i Malian, a fanatical 
believer 111 the doctrine of the equality of all Muslims 
(■''’■it'ii ra. q \ ) on the other hand, extols the blue 
blood of the people of Maisan (cf. Coldziher. of-. 
(•.0,1161) 

I he Muslim inhahi*ants of Maisan were in the 
middle age's as at the present day foi the most 
part Shi is. The number of lews does not seem 
to have been considerable before the invasion of 
the Arabs. At the pre- -nt day there is onlv a 
considerable commum'y of them in Itasra The 
alleged tomb of Ezra in Tzair (cf. above), a much- 

V1 'tted place of pilgrimage also honoured by Christians 

ami Muslims, 1, m Jewish hand'. 

Christianity is said. according to legend, to 
hue reached Maisan in the tir-t centtirv V. I , \ 

quite legendary person named M..u. said to be a 
disciple of Jesus, is regarded as the apostle of 
the Co-pel in Central and Southern Trak: cf. 
Kiabc. Gcoknite Set Dammit M.t, i, I eipzig 1893 
^ ' by'-i 1. 1. p, 3- — 5S and Streck. Eabq /omen. li. 
aSo s .:. This much is certain that as early as 410 
\ o. -here was a separate Xestorian ecclesiastical 
province with 4 dioceses; cf. 7 D M. G . xiiii. 1 
304: Marquart. at. at . p. 41 and Sachau. cf cit 
p 48— 52 ’ 


The remarkable sect of the Mandaeans (the 
Sabi’a of the Kurian, q. v.), now called Subbe, had 
from their early times their headquarters in southern 
‘Irak, in Maisan, especially in the swamp country. 
On their geographical distribution in the xix th cen- 
tury cf. Chwolson, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus 
(St. Petersburg 1850, i. 124 — 125) and Euting, in 
Das Aitsland (1876), p. 224 — 225. According to 
enquiries which I made in 1927 of Mandaeans, the 
number of Mandaeans in the larger towns of the 'Irak 
may be approximately estimated as follows: in 
| c Amara and Havviza 1,000 each; in Kal c at Salih and 
, Muhammera 500 each, in Basra 300 and in Kurna 
j too. The language of the Mandaeans, who represent 
j a remnant of the original native Aramaic population 
: of Babylonia, is probably identical in the main 
1 with the Aramaic idiom which was once predominant 
in southern Trak, the dialect of the old kingdom 
of Mesene-Charakene, the Meshan dialect as it is 
j called in the Targum; cf. Nbldeke, Mandaische 
Grammatik (Halle 1875), xxvi and Pognon, 

■ Insaipt. mandaites des coupes de Kh.oua.bir (Paris 

■ 1898— 1S99), P- 13 — 14 , 224. 

On the Indian people of the Djat (Arab. Zutt) 

; and the Zindj from East Africa, who were settled 
on the soil of Maisan at the end of the first 
(seventh) or in the third (ninth) century, see above 
: i , p. 676 and the articles zindj and ZUTT. 

As to the industries of the people of Maisan 
in the middle ages we need only mention the 
| mats made here, which are praised as the best 
of their kind: cf. S. Frankel, Die aram. Fremd- 
zcort. im Arabisch. (Leyden 18S6), p. 92. The 
reed-beds of the marshes supplied excellent material 
for them in enoimous quantities. Even at the 
present day the manufacture of reed-mats continues 
1 to give employment to many hands; for the people 
of the fiat lands in southern 'Irak like to use long 
tun-shaped huts called serif d 5, the walls of which 
are made of reed-matting. 

I he history of Maisan since the introduction 
of Islam practically coincides with that of the 'Irak 
especially that of the northern part (the province 
of Basra and the Batiha); the reader may therefore 
be referred to the articles Trak, Basra and al- 
ii vi iha. Here we will only point out that the admini- 
strative district of the Tigris belonging to Maisan 
was conquered with Dast-i Maisan in the year 
■4 ( 635 ): on this conquest cf Baladhurl, op. cit. 

I 1 - 340—346 and Caetani, An, tali dell' Islam iii.’ 
252, 3 ° 1 — 304 (§ 6 and 81 — 86); vi. 10 8 (Index 
s. V. Ma) san). v 

Al-MadhSr, the capital of Maisan, was the 

Hum' f f ,L lmP v 0rt t nt - mlUtary ha PP e °i°gs at the 

. T f ., the Arab invasion and frequently later 
also. In the year 12 (633) al-Khalid and al-Muthanna 

tovvm th TT- " lth the r “ s *7 ‘his 

n, the fust in their invasion of the Trak. This 

call'd MTh metl 7v-, Called after aD ad P«nt' canal, 
called at-Thim (\akut, i. 937, , 7 ). The de f ea ted 

er-ian, are said to have lost 30,000 men in this 

encounter; cf. Baladhurl, p. 242, 9 ; Tabari, 

./■ ..... v. 2026-2029; al-Mas c udi, op fit j v 

209, Muller, Der Islam , i. 228; Caetani, op. cit ' 

9 '96 —200). In the fighting With 

Da ,^)| ldjlS ^ " h ° m the district of Djukha in 
Dast-i Maisan frequently served as a hidingplace 

there was a desperate battle in 47 (664) in and 
around the town of al-Madhar. These rebels 
vvere foiced to retreat by the Kufans under the 
leadership of Makil b. Kais; cf. Wellhausen, Abh. 
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G. W. Gott. , N. S., v., N°. 2 (1901), p. 22 — 23. 
In the campaigns against the c Alids, Mus c ab b. 
Zubair at al-Madhar in 67 (686) inflicted a serious 
reverse on the army sent by Mukhtar under the 
command of Ahmad al-Nakhli, which had very 
grave results for the Shfa cause championed by 
Mukhtar; cf. Yakut, of. cit., iv. 468; Weil, of. 
cit., p. 83 and above i., p. 676. Several centuries 
later, there was again fighting at al-Madhar, on this 
occasion with varying results. This was during the 
st;ru ggle between Abu Kalidjar and Djalal al-Dawla 
in 421 (1030) in connection with the disputed 
succession among the Buyids ; see above i., p. 94b. 

B ib l iography : (in addition to the references 
in the text): B. G.A. (passim); Ibn Serapion, 
ed. G. Le Strange (J. R. A. S., 1895, p. 1 sq., 
2 55 s 9 ‘) j Yakut, Mudjam (ed. Wustenfeld), 
register; Baladhuri, Futuh al-Bulddn (ed. de 
Goeje), register, p. 533, 575 (s. v. Madhar, 
Maisan); Tabari, Td’rikh (ed. de Goeje), indices 
s. v. Dast-i Maisan, Maisan, Madhar : Kitab al- 
Agha/n, index; Streck, Babylonien nach den 
arab. Geographer! , i. and ii., Leyden 1900-1901 
(passim); G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 26 — 30, 
40-49, 80; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam , indices: 
ii. 1 381 ; vi. 108, 1 16; c Abd al-Razzak al-Hasani, 
Rihla fi 'll Irak 2 , Baghdad 1925 ; Hashim al- 
Sa'dl, Dfughrafiyat all Irak ( al-haditha ) 2 Bagh- 
dad 1927. — Viv. de St. Martin, Recherch. sur 
I'Hist. et la Geogr. de la Mes'ene et de la 
Charac'ene, Paris 1838; Ritter, Erdkunde von 
Asien , x. 55, 121, 150, 181 ; xi. (passim); Reinaud, 
Mem. sur le commencement et la fin du royaume 
de la Mes'ene et de la Charac'ene , in J. A ., 1861, 
vol. xviii. t6l — 262 (also separately); E. Droura, 
Notice historique et geograph, sur la Charac'ene , 
Paris 1890 (reprinted in Museon , ix. 148 sq.); 
Andreas, the articles Aginis, Alexandreia (N°. 13), 
Ampe, Auge (N°. 2), Aple in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencykl. der klass. Allertumwiss., vol. i. 810 — 
816, 1390—1396, 1877—1880, 2185—2188, 
2810 — 2812; Weissbach, the articles Auge, 
Charakene, Charax Spasmu (or Hyspaosines and 
Isidor of Charax), Euphrates, ibid., ii. 2299; iii. 
2116-2119, 2122; vi. 1200 sq. ; ix. 540, 2067- 
2068; Marquart, Eransahr ( Abh . G. W. Gott., 
N. F., vol. iii., NO. 2, 1901), p. 40-42; Herz- 
feld, in Memnon , i. (Leipzig 1907), p. 135-140; 
Sachau, Abh. Pr. Ah. IV., 1919, N°. 1,9.48-52; 
G- !' ■ Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins 0/ Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia and Persia , London 1922, 
p. cxciv— ccxiv. 289—313; E. Herzfeld, Isl., xi. 
149-15 1 (Sasanian foundations in Maisan); H. 
Schaeder, Isl., xiv. 1 1— 41 ; Neubauer, La Geogra- 
phie du Talmud Paris 1868, p. 325, 382; H. 
Graetz, Das Konigreich Mesene und seine judische 
Bevolkerung, Breslau 1879; A. Berliner. Beit rage 
zur Geographic und Ethnogr. Babvloniens im 
Talmud und Midrasch , Berlin iS'83, p. 1 7, i 
43 44 : Levy, Chaldaisch. Worterbuch , ii. 574b 

(Sup pi. to ii. 304); S. Fraenkel, Die arafn. 
Fremdwort. im Arab ., Leyden 1886, p. 92, j 
217—218; S. Funk, Babel und Bibel (= Mo- ' 
numenta Talmudica , i., Leipzig 1913), p. 340 i 
(register); J. R. Ghanlma, Nuzhat a /■ Mush t ak ' 
ft Tdrikh Yahud aKIrak , Baghdad 1924; D. j 
S. Sassoon, The History of the Jews in Basra , 1 
in The Jewish Quarterly Review, xvii., London ! 

1927, p. 407 — 469- 

(M. Streck) 1 


MAISARA, a Berber chief of the Maghrib, 
who rebelled against Arab authority in 122 (739/40), 
He belonged to the tribe of the Matghara and the 
historians give him the surname of al-Haklr 
“the low-born” because he was of humble origin 
and before his rebellion had been a water-seller 
in the market of al-Kairawan. 

After the recall of Musa b. Nusair at the end 
of the first century A. H., rebellion began to smoulder 
in North Africa. c Umav b. Abd Allah al-Muradl, 
governor of Tangier, and a grandson of c Ukba b. 
Nafi c , Habib b. Abl c Ubaida, governor of Sus, were 
inflicting grievous wrongs on the Berbers by tieating 
them, as regards taxation, as a conquered people 
| not converted to Islam, and by taking the fairest 
of their women to send as slaves to Damascus. 
The general Habib having been sent from Sus 
with his troops to the conquest of Sicily, his 
departure was the signal for insurrection. A move- 
ment on a large scale broke out; at its head the 
Berbers put Maisara al-Matghari. With the related 
tribes of the Miknasa and Baraghwata [q. v.] 
Maisara advanced on Tangier and seized it. The 
Arabs tried in vain to withstand him; the governor 
of Spain, c Ukba b. al-Hadjdjadj, even crossed the 
Strait to help Tangier hut his efforts were in 
vain. It was not long before Maisara was dismissed 
and killed by his own followers but his successor 
Khalid b. Hamid al-Zanati was more fortunate: 
at the beginning of 123 (740) he inflicted on the 
Arabs on the banks of the Wadi Shalif (Chelif) 
the disastrous defeat known as the “battle of the 
nobles” ( g hazwat al-ashraf ). It required a great 
expeditionary force to be organised in the east in 
order to overcome finally this general rebellion, 
which was not done without consideiable losses. 

Bibltograph y : Ibn al-Kutiva, TaZrikh 
Iftitah al-Andalns, Madrid 1926, p. 14 — 15 of 
the text, 10 — 11 of the transl.; Ibn Idhari, al- 
. Bayan al-mu ghrib , ed. Dozy, i. 39 — 40, transl. 
j Fagnan, i. 50 — 53; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, v. 
142 = Annates du Maghreb et de V Espagne, 
p. 63 — 65 ; al-Nuvvairi, Histcire d'Afrii/ue , ed. 
Gaspar Remiro, p. 34 — 35; Ibn Khaldun, i Ibar, 
Histoire des Berbhes , ed. and transl by de 
Slane, text, i. 137 and 151, transl., i. 216 — 
217, 237 — 238: Fournel, Les Berbers, Paris 
1875, i. 286 — 289; R. Dozy, Histoire des 
Musulmans d' Espagne, i. 241—243. 

(E. Levi-Pro venial) 

M AISIR, casting lots by arrows, a method 
i by which a head of cattle was divided. This was 
the custom of the Arabs before Islam. The word 
! seems almost to mean lucky chance, easy success, 
i from yasira, to be easy, yassara , to succeed; cf. 
j maisara . comfort, riches. A group of ten Arabs 
I used to buy a young camel, which was cut into 
ten portions and the yasir presiding distributed 
the portions among his companions by means of 
arrows on which he had written their names and 
which he drew at random out of a bag. In an- 
other system 28 poitions were made of the animal; 
there was one part for the first arrow, 2 for the 
second and 3 for the third and so on up to 7 ; the 
three last got nothing. These arrows were deposited 
with the guardians of the temple m Mecca. 

The game was considered a pagan practice and 
the KuKan (ii. 216 and v. 92) forbade it along 
with wine and idols as a major sin. 

The word mat sir has acquired a wider sense 
among the commentators and in certain traditions. 
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Zam.ikhshan gives it the same sense as kimar 
[q.v.j. According to a tradition of the Prophet, 
m.vni is applied also to dice: “these accursed dice 
arc the maisir of Persia (mains al-adjanif' ; ac- 
cording to a tradition attributed to c Ali it is also 
to be extended to backgammon and chess (pre- 
sumably m so far as dice were used in these games) 
and according to Ibn Sirin to every practice in 
which there is an element of chance. 

i.'f, the Dictionaiies, the Kamus, Djawhari, 
/.rmakhshari, Kaslt<li~if, ed. Nassau Lees, i. 380; 
al-\akubi, eel. lloutsma, i. 300 sqq.; Huber, Cber 
Mauir gi-nannte Spiel ; Frey tag, Einleitung . , 
p [70 sqq. (11. Cvrra i>k Vaux) 

MAISUN, daughter of the Kalbi chief P.ahdal 
b. Vn.iif [q. v.], mother of the Caliph 
Y azid 1. \Ve do not know if after her mairiage 
with Mirawiya she retained the Cluistian religion 
which bad been that of hei family and of her 
tribe A few verses are attubuted to her in which 
she sighs for the deceit and shows very slight at- 
tachment for her husband. But the attribution to 
Maisun of this fragment of poetry, which is in 
any case old, has been rightly disputed. She took 
a gic.it mteicst 111 the education of her son Vazid 
and accompanied him to the desert of Kalb where 
the prince p is-ed a part of his youth: this tem- 
porary separation from her husband gave use to 
the legend of her repudiation by Mu'awiya. She 
must have died befoie Vazul became Caliph. 

/, i r l tog t aph 1 : This is given in Lammens, 
/.inn tur l: ti'ne an ea/ife omaiya.t ,1/e Site /a / 

(.1/ I HA', in.), p. 2S6— 2S7, 305, 312-314 

(II. Lxmmkns) 

MAISUR (MvsOrk) (Skt. mnhisha-Canuru “buf- 
falo town"!, the premier Hindu State in 
India, is a piincipalitv in Southern India under 
the British protection, having an area of 29,433 
square miles, between li’ 36' and 15° 2' N. and 
74' 3S' and 7S-' 3f/ E. Its Hindu utlers preserved 
their mdepend uice until the middle of the wiiph 
century when Haidar c All [q. v.] took po-session 
of the country It remained in his and his 
successor, 'I ipii Sultan's [q v 1. possession until 
the capture of Setingapatam by the British in 
1214 (1709). Maisiir was then restored by lord 
\\ ellt'sley to the old Hindu dynasty. The maioiity 
of the Musalm.ins are Sunnis, eery few bein'* 
Stubs. ( i| Muhrmmndan buildings the most note- 
worthy are the litimhaz or Mausoleum of Haidar 
"All and 1 ipu at G.mdj ,m. and the Darya Hawlat, 
a summer palace at bei.ngapatam The population 
at the ceils-, !. of 101 1 was 5,806.193, of whom 
314.404 are Musalmans, mostly Sunnis The capital 
of the pi iiicipahty bears the same name, Maisur. 
I lie languages spoken are Canarese. Hindustani. 
Tamil and Telegti. 

A. :pl. \ ■ /"p. >. a! G, izet.be> 0/ In.l.a. 

Mys-ie and Coorg . Calcutta 100S. Census cf 
In 19II. vul, x\i . Bar, gel ne 1912 

(M Hipayft Hnstis) 

MAITA - a.), feminine of tr,;:'. dead ( used of 
s Useless tilings); as a substantiae it means an 
animal that has died in any wav other than 
by slaughter. In later terminology the word 
means tirstly an animal that has not been slain 
,n the iitaally prescribed fashion, the flesh of 
w.a.c.i therefore cannot be eaten, and secondly all 
parts of animals whose flesh cannot be eaten, 
whether h-’cajse not properly slaughtered or as 
a res„lt Ot a general prohibition against eating them. 


In addition to Sura xxxvi. 33 where mai/a 
appears as an adjective, the word occurs in the 
following passages in the Kur'an in the first of 
these meanings: xvi. 116: “He has forbidden you 
maita blood, pork and that over which another 
than Allah has been invoked; if however anyone 
is forced (to eat these) without wishing to trans- 
gress or sin, Allah is merciful and indulgent” (of 
the third Meccan period, since vi. 119 may refer 
to this context and the appearance of the same 
exception for cases of coercion in vi. 146 [cf. 
below] is then only easily explained in view of 
the whole trend of the passage, if there were an 
earlier passage, namely xvi. 116, in which it was 
given full justification ; cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte ties Qorans, i. 1 46 sq. ; Grimme, Mohammed, 
11. 26 transfers the whole Sura to the later Meccan 
period); vi. 140, 146: “They have said: ‘What is 
in the womb of this cattle belongs to the males, 
and is forbidden to our females’; but if it is 
maita (still born), all have a share in it . . . Say : 
I find in what is revealed to me nothing forbidden, 
which must not be eaten, except it be maita or 
congealed blood or pork - — for this is filth — or 
a slaughter at which another than Allah is in- 
voked, but if anyone is forced (to eat it) without 
wishing to commit a transgression or sin, thy 
heart is merciful and indulgent” (of the third 
Meccan peiiod; cf. Noldeke-Schwally, i. 161; Grimme, 
fi. 26); 11. 168: “He has forbidden you maita , 
blood, pork and that at which another than Allah 
is invoked but if anyone is forced (to eat it) 
without wishing to commit a sin or transgression, 
it is not reckoned as a sin against him; Allah 
is merciful aDd indulgent” (of the year 2 of the 
Ilidjia, before the battle of Badr; cf. Noldeke- 
Schwally, i. 178; Grimme, ii. 27): v. 4, 5: “For- 
bidden to you is maita, blood, pork, that at which 
another than Allah is invoked, and that which 
has been strangled, killed by a blow or a fall, 
or by the horns (of another beast), that which has 
been eaten by wild beasts — with the exception 
of what is made pure — and that which hath been 
sactificed to idols... But if anyone in (his) hunger 
is fotccd to eat of them without wishing to com- 
mit a sin, Allah is merciful and indulgent” (in all 
probability revealed after the valedictory pilgrimage 
of the year to; cf Noldeke-Schwally, i. 227 sq.-, 
Grimme, it. 28 dates the Sura to the year 7). 

It is quite evident from Sura, vi. 140 that the maita 
was of some significance for the Meccans in the 
many laws about food with which Arab paganism 
was acquainted (cf. \\ ellhausen, Rests a)' Lib i se hen 
HCnlentums , 2"d e d . p. 168 sqq.). Although it is 
no longer possible to define exactly the part it 
played (even the statements recorded by Tabari 
from the earliest interpieters of this passage, which 
moreover only refers to a detail, reveal the complete 
disappearance of any reliable tradition), it may be 
assumed without misgiving that the Kur’anic pro- 
hibition contained a corresponding pre-Islamic 
prohibition, although it perhaps modified it. Both 
go back to the religious reluctance to consume 
the blood of animals, and indeed in all the Kur ; Sn 
passages quoted, blood is mentioned alongside of 
maita. It is unnecessary to assume that Muhammad 
was influenced by Judaism on this point and the 
suggestion may be rejected especially as the pro- 
hibition in its stereotyped form occurs again in 
bara 11. 16S just at the time of vigorous reaction 
against Judaism and Sura vi. 147 (Madlnese, a 
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late insertion) which contrasts the prohibition of 
maita etc. with the Jewish laws relating to food. 
What Muhammad understood by maita , he tells 
us himself in the latest passage dealing with it, 
v. 4 : in the second half of the verse the principal 
kinds of maita are given (with the exception of 
the animal that dies of disease), which had already 
been mentioned in general terms 5 the commentators 
were thus able to interpret the single cases given 
as examples wrongly as different from the maita 
proper. The purification (in the Kur'an only 
mentioned in this passage) must mean ritual 
slaughter, by which, even if done at the last 
moment, the animal does not become maita but 
can be eaten. 

These prescriptions of the Kur 5 an are further 
developed in the Traditions. According to the 
latter it is forbidden to trade in maita or more 
accurately its edible parts; some traditions (mainly 
on the authority of Ahmad b. Hanbal) even for- 
bid any use being made of all that comes from 
maita ; others again expressly permit the use of 
hides of maita. An exception from the prohibition 
of maita is made in the cases of fish and locusts; 
these are in general considered as the two kinds 
of maita that are permitted, i.e. no ritual slaughter 
is demanded in their case (because they have no 
“blood”, cf. above). While some traditions, extending 
this pei mission by the earliest kiyas, say that 
all creatures of the sea, not only fishes, can be 
eaten without ritual slaughter, including even sea- 
fowl (in this case it is said that “the sea has 
performed the ritual slaughter”), others limit the 
permission to those animals and fishes which the 
sea casts up on the land or the tide leaves behind 
in contrast to those which swim about on the 
water. But there is also quoted a saying of Abu 
Bakr expressly declaring what swims on the sur- 
face to be permitted. In this connection we have 
the story of a monster cast up by the sea (some- 
times described as a fish) which fed a Muslim 
army under the leadership of Abu c Ubaida when 
they were in dire straits; but in this tradition and 
in the interpretation that has been given it (that 
they only ate of it out of hunger i. e. took ad- 
vantage of the Kur’anic permission for cases of 
need) is clearly reflected the uncertainty that pre- 
vailed about such questions as were on the border 
line. In the Traditions, we find it first laid down 
that portions cut out of living animals are also 
considered maita . The way is at least paved for 
the declaration that all forbidden animal-dishes 
are maita . The regulations found in the Kur’an 
appear again here, e. g. the permission to eat 
maita in case of need and slay properly dying 
animals at the moment to prevent them becoming 
maita. 

Some traditions handed down through Hammad 
from Ibrahim al*Nakha c I bring us to a somewhat 
late period (in the Kitab al-A(kar)\ one says that 
of the creatures of the sea only fishes can be 
eaten; another, which is found in two versions, 
limits the permission to what is thrown up by 
the sea or left behind by the tide ; ritual slaughter 
is not demanded in this case. The question whether 
the embryo of a slaughtered dam requires a special 
purification i. e. ritual slaughter, is raised in one 
tradition and decided in the affirmative. 

The most important regulations of Muslim law 
about maita , which express the last stage of 
development are as follows : It is unanimously 


agreed that maita in the legal sense is impure 
and “forbidden” (, haram ) i. e. cannot be eaten 
and also that fish are exceptions to this ; the 
Malikis and Hanbalis also except the majority of 
creatures of the sea, and according to the more 
correct Shafi c i view, this applies to all marine 
creatures (the Hanbalis here hold the opinion of 
Ibiahim al-Nakha% except that the two ideas of 
“thrown up” and “swimming on the surface” are 
later overlaid and destroyed by the to some 
extent synonymous “slain by another cause”, “died 
of itself”). The edible parts of maita are also 
maita , as are the bones, hair etc. among the Shafi c Is, 
but not the Hanafls, and among the Malikis only the 
bones; the hide when tanned, is considered pure 
and may be used. Emergency slaughter (dhakat or 
tadfikiya ; ritual slaughter in general is dhabh or 
nahr ) is according to the Hanafls and the better 
known view of the ShafLis (also according to al- 
Zuhrl) permitted, even if the animal will certainly 
die, provided it still shows signs of life at the 
moment of slaughter. According to the view pre- 
dominant among the Malikis, such slaughter is 
not valid and the animal becomes maita (in con- 
trast to Malik’s own view). The question of the 
embryo (cf. above) is answered in the affirmative 
by the Hanafls, following Ibrahim al-Kakha c I and 
Abu Hanifa (al-Shaibani himself held the Malik! 
view, to be mentioned immediately) but in the 
negative by the Malikis and Shafi c is (in this case 
it is said that “the ritual slaughter of the dam 
is also the ritual slaughter of the embryo”) except 
that the Malikis made it a condition that the 
embryo should be fully developed (Malik himself 
also demanded its slaughter “to draw the blood 
from it” in the case where the embryo had been 
dropped). That anyone who is forced to eat maita 
may do so, is the unanimous opinion; only on 
the questions whether one is bound to eat maita to 
save his life, whether he should satisfy his hunger 
completely, or only eat the minimum to keep life 
alive etc., there is a difference of opinion. The 
Shafi c is and Hanbalis further demand that one 
should not have been brought to these straits 
through illegal action (a different interpretation 
of the Kur’anic regulations). 

A clear definition of maita and its distinction 
from other kinds of foibidden animal foods w’as never 
reached. Sometimes it is separated on the authority 
of the Kur’anic passage itself from its own 4 
subdivisions given in Sura v. Sometimes its validity 
is extended over extensive allied fields. As is 
evident from the Fikh books, this terminological un- 
certainty has not infrequently caused still further 
confusion in the discussion of differences of opinion. 

Bibliography : Lane, Ar.-Engl. Lexicon , 
s. v.; the books of Hadith and tikh; Wensinck, 
Handbook of Early Muhammadan T radition^ s.v.; 
Juynboll, Handleuiing tot de kennis van de Mo- 
hammedaansche Wet 3 , p. 169 sq. (J. SCHACHT) 
MAIYAFARIKIN, a town in the north- 
east of Diyarbakr [q. v.]. The other Muham- 
madan forms of the name are Mafarkln, Mafarkln, 
Farkin (whence the name of origin al-Farikl) etc. 
The town is called in Greek Maityropolis, in Syriac 
Mipherket, in Armenian Nphrkert (later Muharkin, 
Muphargin). According to \akut, iv. 702, the old 
name of the town was Madur-sala (read kata <g 
~matur-khalakh in Armenian, “town of the martyrs”). 
On the identification of Tigranocerta wflth Maiya- 
farikln see below. 
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(ieo graphy. The town lies to the south of 
the little range of the Hazro which rises like the 
lir-.t tier of the amphitheatre of the mountains, 
the higher parts of which Consist of the summits 
llJarho'.h. Antohj rising to the south of Mush and 
separating the course of the eastern Euphrates 
; M nraJ-eai ) from those of the Tigris and its left 
hank tributaries. 

Maisafarikiu lies 25 miles north of the Tigris 
and 12 west of the Katmandu. It is watered by 
a little river (now called the Farkln-su) which 
into the Uatman-su 12 miles to the south- 
tast. an important left bank tributary of the Tigris 
which diam-> the wild and mountainous country 
stjuth of Miish ('the cantons of Kulp and SaMm). 

I he old names of the l>atman-su are Xicephorius 
(Roman peuud;, Xjmpluos (Byzantine period), 
s >tiae Kallaih, Aralnc Satidama word of Aiamaic j 
oiigin trai»scril;ed Shitiutluna in Aunenian and 
evplamed a*. “dtiuker of blood ' Armen. Geogr. 
<»( the -oventfi centurv. Mai«[uart. Li anljht\ p. 161J, 
Armoiu m khalut and perhaps Mannish el ( Fau>tus 
ot bv.'intuun) >omc ot tluso identifications, as 
we di.dl see. ,i!c -.ti 2 2 uncertain. ■ 

d in n the meeting-place of a number of 
iii - 1 ^ Ei * 'in 1 In.' ninth mlhnung the different streams 
whu.li g.> t'l lot 111 the I tut Iiiau--.il : r. t'.ibakhijjur 

"n tin- Miii.tih uJ-Dhu 'l-Kurnain-Lidje-fioihat- 
M.mu; Uikin ; 2. Mu-Ji-Kulp— Pasur— Maiyafarikin : 

•v Mi.-h-Minil-lingiri (= NUiin j- Maiyafarikin. 
K'ni'i’i 3 ati.t 4 pacing Sa-un ate still little known. 
Ilie di.t.iinc Item eeti Ihj.Ttbakr and Maiyafarikin 
I' .I’l'Mt 45 miles, l'lie old road Diyarbakr-Bitlis, 
nluJi used to run through M.uy.ifai ikm, now 
'mis t.irlhei south and crosses the Batman-su 
M,I,lil "f Alm.ulin (Ih\ arliaki - Mnan - Zok - Wetsi- 
k II .1111 - Hulls j. 

M i.yatnnkm has thus lost the advantage of : 
being ,, stige OI1 tile mad between Armenia and 
“IT 01 Mesopotamia. Since 1260 it has no longer 
been a political centre aiotind which gravitated I 
the interests ,,t the country atouml. it retains 
"Hi.' Us importance .is a market for the produce 
the ni'.'j nt.mious and ],a.toraI country drained 
>*> wio bat man ->u. 

\ Hi-lent H 1 'tiny The mountains to the 
" ,,rth " t M.uyatankm have long sheltered the 
remnan-s 0 t ancient aliongmal peoples. About 
jog v n.. '■eotg.us 1 pnu, (ed. Gelzer. p. 4S), , 

in- ,1.101,. the Khoth.itt.'n and Sanasounitat there 
"V ? a ' e ! b' :r nam ‘-s the districts of Khoit 1 
N:-n Mar juatt (1916) supposes there are 
* , tke almrl 3 ‘>ial language m names like I 

. ; '' C1 A'- J,ld Ma-mush-el, 1; winch are. he says, , 

\‘ rmc " lth L u, "' un (-nd-kaukasisch" p.efix'e.! . 
- - .r ling to tradition 0 5 kut, iv. 703;, the founder ’ 
, ; t ' lr '>“T"l». Maratha b. Layuta, was the son i 

i "‘ mUn of l ‘ K tnountains. aad Marquart sees ( 
! \;\Y •' m; itdated form of the name of the , 

I'd-e L rainy < l rartu {II, in, its A.nsorxa, jn,r ] 
F pot toto, P . , 26 ). The Marwamd Abu Xasr , 
, ., K ) r: ' ,L< 1 le JdUghtei of .Nmkbarib, lord t 

o ...y ■ tnasuna. cf. Amedror. m J.I'.A.S.. tgo 5 . £ 

MviS'd , UP ‘ / he can *c°gnfce at I 
traces of an anctent Assyrian settlement, t 

i. 3W30 lr aus as ’ >nsche t 


wa. the ancient T tha! Maiyafarikm 

f an led p 1 ‘S^«ocerta , e. the new capttal 
' llgranei 11 S01..C. which wa. 


f taken by Lucullus after the victory won on the 
e banks of the Nicephorius (Oct. 6, 69 B. c.) and 
again in the reign of Nero by the legate Corbulo 
s (c. 63 A. D.); it is regularly mentioned down to the 
i middle of the fourth century A. D. Other scholars 
s had sought Tigranocerta at Si'irt (d’Anville), Arzan 
t (H. Kiepert, 1873), near Ivefr-Djoz (Kiepert 1875), 
at Tell- Armen west of Nisibln (E. Sachau; cf. 
3 du.vaisFr) etc. Late Armenian tradition gives the 
{ name Tigranocerta to Diyarbakr. Moltke’s idea was 
1 taken up vigorously by Lehmann-Haupt and W. 
- Belck, after their expedition to Armenia in 1 898 — 99. 
s On the north wall of Maiyafarikin is a mutilated 
’ Greek inscription. It was deciphered and published 
. by Lehmann-Haupt, who attributes it to the Ar- 
; menian King Pap (369— 374), which is quite in 
, keeping with the known facts of the reign of 
this monarch. In spite of his criticism of the details 
of Lehmann-Haupt’s hypothesis, Marquart (1916) 
has rather corroborated him by bringing forward 
new considerations. 

I11 view of the many contradictions found in the 
classical souices regarding Tigranocerta the question 
comes to be, if Maiyafarikin is not Tigranocerta, 
what other unknown town existed here in the 
tune of Pap, unless the stones on which the in- 
scription is engraved and which are now hope- 
lessly disarranged (“in heilloser Verwirrang”) were 
brought from another place when Martyropolis was 
being built ? 

The main objection to the identification of 
I igranocerta with Maiyafarikin is that, according 
to Eutropius, vi. 9 , , and Faustus, v. 24, Tigrano- 
certa was in Arzanene (Aldznikh); on the other 
hand the river Mamusliei seems to have formed 
in the fourth century the western frontier of this 
; latter province. From this fact (Hubschmann, Die 
aUanncu. Ortmamen , Indogcrm. Forsch 1904, 

P- 473 475 )» it seems that Tigranocerta ought 
to be placed east of the Batman-su if this river 
is identical with the Mamushei. This last name 
was connected by Marquart with the name al- 
Musuliyat, which Mukaddasi, p. 144, gives to one 
of the tributaries of the Tigris (on the left bank) 
and apparently corresponding to the Batman-su. 
[A district of Musuliya (?) still exists farther east 
on the upper course of the Bidlls-cai, in the area 
of the ancient possessions of the Batrfk Mushalilr; 
cf. Kisrawi, in Vakut, ii. 531 — 552]. 

To reconcile the statements of Faustus, iv. 24 
and 27, with the position of Maiyafarikin (12 miles 
the Batman-su), Marquart proposes to identify 
the Mamushef = Nicephoiius with the Farkln-su 
unde the Musuliyat would be applied to the whole 
sj stem of the Batman-su (Nymphios, Satidama etc.), 
t he insignificance of the Farkln-su, which rises 
in the hills about 3 miles north of Maiyafarikan 
(Ibn al-Azrak calls its source Ra^s al- c Ain ; the 
Eltkan-auma, p. 437; c Ain al-Hawd) and does 
0 < u- tke descr *P t i° n of the hermitage of Mambre, 
which, according to Faustus, must have been on 
t e right bank, makes Marquart’s hypothesis less 
attractive. If finally we consider the position of 
1 r ai Z a ari - 0 ^om the point of view of the interests 
0 igranes, one is forced to admit that against 
an enemy coming from the west (Lucullus !) Ti- 
^ranocerta —- Maiyafarikin was devoid of natural 
e ences, uhile in the event of an enemy coming 
e east d ra n the risk of bemg easily cut 
? . r0m . *^ rmen ia on the main road from Bitlis 
(.tne ancient 1 CAe«r 0 5 pa BaAntAeurav, cf. Tomaschek, 
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Sasun, Sitzungsb . A. W. Wien , Vienna 1895, P- j °f Armenia Nphret (= Nphrkert) figures as one 
8). On the other hand Maiyafarikin from its position of the 10 cantons of Arzanene. 
later played an important part in the defensive j Christian legend as preserved by Ibn Azrak 
system of the Byzantine empire. and Yakut gives very full details of the building 

In these circumstances and before a more detailed ' of the town in the time of Mar Marutha : the 
study has been made on the spot, it is a mistake 1 arches {fikari) of the walls in which the remains 
to think that all the difficulties in the identification of the martyrs were placed, the eight gates of the 
of Tigranocerta have been cleared up. j town, the names of which are carefully recorded, 

Maiyafarikin =Martyropolis. The identity j the convent of SS. Peter and Paul, the buildings 
of these two towns is quite certain. The Christian erected by the three ministers of the Byzantine 
sources (Syriac, Armenian and Greek) referring to emperor, each of whom built a tower and a church, 
the foundation of Martyropolis are numerous. A There is still to be seen in Maiyafaiikln the ruins 
Syriac “history” ( tastiltha ) kept in the Jacobite of a magnificent basilica and of the Church of the 
church of Maiyafarikin was translated for the Virgin (al- c Adhra). Miss Gertiude L. Bell, who has 
historian of the town, Ibn al- Azrak, and is given studied these monuments, dates the basilica “not 
in a synopsis in Yakut, iv. 703 — 707 and Kaz- much later than the beginning of the fifth century”, 
win!, ii. 379 — 380 (transl. with notes in Marquart, and suggests that the Church of the Virgin was 
Handes Amsorya , 1916, p. 125 — 135 )* one of the two built by Khusraw II in recognition 

The town is said to have been founded on of the assistance lent by Maurice; cf Abu ' 1 -Iaiadj, 
the site of a “large village” (karya c azima ) by Mukhtasar , ed. Pocock, p. 98. 
the bishop Marutha (Mar Marutha) who had ob- Under Islam. In 19 (640) in the leign of 
tained the authority of Yezdegird I of Persia to the caliph 'Umar, Maiyafarikin was taken by c Iyad 
do so. This ecclesiastic flourished between c. 383 b. Ghanm without a blow being struck (Baladhuri, 
and 420 (on the sources for his biography cf. p. 175 — 6) and henceforth shared the lot of 
Marquart, op. cit ., p. 91 — 92, 125)- The town of Diyarbakr. 

Martyropolis to which Marutha brought the remains The intermediate character of the position occu- 
of the Christian martyrs of Persia is mentioned pied by Maiyafarikin puzzled Arab geographers, 
for the first time in 410. The etymology of the Ibn Rusta, p. 106, puts the town in Djazira while 
Syriac name Mlpherket is uncertain (cf. above), the others (Ibn Hawkal, p. 246) regaid it as 
In Armenian the town is mentioned for the first belonging to Armenia. According to these authors, 
time in the Geography of the vii th century as Maiyafarikin was a little fortified town having an 
Nphrkert (once Nphret). unhealthy climate on account of the stagnant water 

By the peace of 297 with Diocletian, the pro- but not without its amenities (Dtakhn, p. 76 k ; 
vince of Sophanene, within which Martyropolis Ibn Ilawkal, p. 131, 151, 153; Mukaddasi, p. 54). 
lay, had become part of the Roman empire. Even The region («fry 5 c z va-kula ) of Maiyafarikin and 
after the disastrous peace made by Jovian (363) Arzan in the time of Ibn Hawkal was however 
Sophanene remained to the Emperor. Under Theo- entirely depopulated. 

dosius II (401 — 450), the new town, situated quite The Hamdanids and the Buy ids. 
near the frontier, acquired considerable importance Maiyafarikin formed part of the territory of the 
and became the capital of Sophanene (== Great | Hamdanids [q. v.] (317 — 394 )- They built a castle 
Tsophkh). The town was still insufficiently fortified ( kasr ) there near the gate Bab al-Farah wa ’l-Ghamm 
and in 502 the Sasanian Kawadh b. Peroz seized (Yakut); its ruins are apparently mentioned by 
it and carried the inhabitants off to Khuzistan Ewliya (1655), iv. 71 — 4 under the name Saif 
where he founded for them the town of Abaz- al-Dawla Sarayh The Bab al-Maidan gate also 
Kobadh (Yakut, iv. 707) (Weh-Amidh-Kawadh = dates from Saif al-Dawla (333 — 356)- This prince 
Arracljan; cf. Marquart, Kransahr , p. 41, 307). j was buried at Maiyafarikin; cf. Djihan-numa , 
Anastasius began the fortification of Martyropolis J p. 437. In 352, Nadja, a client of the Hamdanids, 
but Justinian, after his accession (527), was the ( rebelled in Maiyafarikin. In 362 (July 4, 973) Ilibat 
first to reorganise completely the eastern frontier Allah b. Nasir al-Dawla defeated the Byzantines 
between Dara and Trebizond. Martyropolis, the in the vicinity of the town. 

headquarters of a commander under the strategos In 367 (978) the Buyid c Adud al-Dawla dispos- 
of Theodosiopolis (Erzerum), became one of the sessed the Hamdanids who had supported his 
• most important military centres. Procopius, De cousin Bakhtiyar and in 368 Abu ’ 1 - Wafa, a general 

j aedificiis , iii., gives a complete description of the of c Adud ai-Dawla, took Maiyafarikin (Ibn Miska- 

5 walls of the tow’n, the height and thickness of waih, ed. Amedroz, ii. 199, 266, 312. 3S4). 

which were doubled and a full account of the The Marwanid dynasty. After the death 
system of defences (outer walls, advanced forts of c Adud al-Dawla (374), Maiyafarikin and the rest 
etc.); cf. Adontz, op. cit., p. 10 — 12, 140 — 142. of Diyarbakr fell into the pow’er of the Kurd 
In 589 the town fell into the hands of the Sasa- Badh [cf. Kurds and mar wan ids] who had the 
nians but in 591 came back to the Byzantines in DailamI garrison of Maiyafarikin massacred and 
I return for the support given by the Emperor was able to defend what he held against the 

| Maurice to Khusraw II. Heraclius held it till the Buyid Samsam al-Dawla and the sons of Nasir al- 
\ year 18 = 639 (Yakut, L c .). [The date is not Dawla, who had meanwhile returned to Mawsil. 

given in Muralt, Chronogr , byz., i.]. After the death of Badh, his nephew, Abu c Ali 

The vicissitudes of Martyropolis probably explain Hasan b. Marwan, established himself in Maiyafarikin 
the fact that in the Armenian Geography of the and for a century this town remained the capital 
seventh century (ed. Patkanow, transl., p. 45; of the Marwanid dynasty (3S0 — 479 and again in 
Marquart, Eransahr, p. 18 and 161) the Persian 486). In 384 the governor Mamma, appointed by 
province of Aldznikh (Arzanene) is separated from Abu c Ali, succeeded in checking the turbulence 
Tsophkh (Sophanene) by the line of the Khalirt of the inhabitants who had been incited by Hamdanid 
(= Batman-su) while in the description of parts intrigues. There is an inscription of Mumahhid 
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al-Dawla dated 391 (1000) on the wall of the 
town. In 392 an < Alid pretender again stirred up 
trouble in Maiyafarikln. In 401 after the assassination 
of Mumahhid al-Dawla, his murderer Sharwa. son 
of Mamma, with the help of his Georgian guards 
seized Maijafarikln but Sa c ld Abu Nasr came 
from Aizan and began his long and brilliant reign 
(401—453). 

A fine castle decorated with gilding was built 
in 403 on the little hill on which stood the convent 
and the Chinch of the Virgin. This Christian 
sanctuary (the connection of which with the al- 
^Adhra church is not quite clear, cf. above) was 
tiansferred to the Melkite church. Later were 
built a hospital, a mosque with a clock ( bankam < 
Pers. pingan) and baths. Water was led to all 
the town from the spting of Ra^s al-‘Ain. A palace 
was built on the banks of the Satldama (Batman-su) 
and the water was raised to it from the river by 
a noria. A bridge spanned the river Haww (Hazror). 
A irak/ bequeathed by Shaikh Abu Na^r al-Mantlzi 
endowed the mosque ('-j of Maiyafarikln with a 
library. A fort was built to protect the town 
against the Sanasma (people of al-Sasun). 

1 his list fiom Ibn al-Azrak is supplemented 
by the statements of Nasir-i Khusraw, who visited 
the town under Abu Nasr on the 6'h Djumada I 
43S. The Persian traveller speaks of its walls, 
built of huge blocks of w hite stone (Ibn Miskawaih, 
11. 3S4: “strong walls of black stone"; Lehmann- 
llaupt: “gelbhchweisser Kalkstein”), the western 
gate all of iron, the Friday mosque, the water- 
channels passing before each house (one uncovered 
with dunking water and the other covered serving 
as a sewer) Outside the town were the caravanserais, 
the hot baths, and a second Friday mosque. To 
the north of the town was the suburb of Muhdatha, 
also with a Friday mosque and baths. At a distance 
of 4 farsakhs from the town (on the bank of the 
Satldama was a new little town called Xasriya 
built by the emir then reigning. 

After the death of Abu N a-r, who was buried 
in the town, the Saldjuks began to interfere in 
the affairs of Maiyafarikln. In 45S Sall.ir KhorasaDi 
sent by Tughifl aimed before the town with 
5,000 horsemen. In 463 it was visited by the 
celebrated Ni/am al-Mulk. In 47S by orders of 
Malik shall the foimer vizier of the MarwaniJs. 
Ibn Dj.rhfr, besieged the capital of his masters, 
which surrendeied in Djumada I 47S. The treasures 
ut the Marwanid.- valued at 1,000,000 dinars were 
carried off by Ibn Djahir. In 482, ‘Amid al-Dawla, 
son of Ibn Djahii. was appointed governor of 
Maiyafarikln. After the death of Malik-shah (485), 
the Marwanid Na-ii al-Dawla succeeded in re- 
entering Maiyafarikln but the SaldjQk Tutush , 
of Syria took the town in Rabi‘ I 48b; cf. Ibn 
Azrak in Amedroz. J.K.A.S.. 1903. In 532 (Ibn 
nl-Athir. \i. 43) the last repiesentatives of the 
Marwanid family disappeared from the neighbour- 
hood of Maiyafarikln. 

The Ortukids a nd A iy ub i d >. In 575 (1 121) 
the Sahlyuk Sultan Mahmud added to the possessions 
of Il-Ghazi. founder of the line of Ortukids of 
Mardin, the lief of Maiyafarikln. to which Il-Ghazi 
appointed his son Sulaiman (516 — 5 1 S) ; cf. Abu'l 
I aradj. ed. 1 ’ocock , p. 249 and Kaub F ardi. Mar- 
‘* 7;w -Wit . a i Ortiikiy.i (.lr/o'ii a -) Tarikji; (written 
m 044—1537). ed. ‘All Emlrl Efendi (Constantinople 
* 33 l - P- 20). Six successive Ortukids ruled Maiya- 
fankin till 580 (11S4). In 5S7' (1x91) the last 


Ortukid Yuluk Arslan again seized the town and 
held it for a time. 

In 581 the Aiyubids had become masters of 
Maiyafarikln and held it till 658 (1260). Salah 
al-Dln built a mosque there for which the columns 
of the Byzantine basilica were used (Gertrude L. 
Bell, op. cit ., PI. xi.). Maiyafarikln had a mint 
under the Atabegs: the coins which they struck 
(dated 59 1 ^ 599, 600, 612, 618) bear curious human 
figures which are portraits or symbolical personages 
(Ghalib Edhem, Catalogue des monnaies turco - 
manes etc., Constantinople 1894, p. 149 — -67; S. 
Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum , vol. iv., p. 255; see vol. iii., p. 24 for 
a Marwanid coin of this mint). On the walls of 
the town are inscriptions of the following Aiyubids : 
Awhad Nadjm al-Din Aiyub (of 600 A. D. ?), Malik 
Ashraf Musa (607 — 617), Malik Muzaffar Ghazi 
(623), Malik Kamil Muhammad (654). A complete 
list of rulers at Maiyafarikln from 515 to 658 
prepared by van Beichem is given in the appendix 
to Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien , p. 134. 

The Mongols. In 639 (1241) the Aiyubid 
Shihab al-Dln Ghazi had received the summons 
from the Mongol Khakan to submit and raze the 
walls of the town but gave an evasive answer. 
In 650 (1252) the Mongols pillaged the country 
round Maiyafarikln. During Hulagu’s expedition 
to Syria in 658 (1260) the army of the prince 
\a5hmut besieged Maiyafarikln which was defended 
with great bravery by Malik al-Kamil. The blockade 
produced a terrible famine in the town which 
was forced to surrender. Only 70 of the defenders 
survived. Kamil was put to death in cruel fashion 
and his head carried on the point of a lance 
through the streets of Damascus (Rashid al-Din 
i ed. Quatremere, p. 330 — 33 ^ 350^375 ; d’Ohsson, 

| Histoire des Mongols^ iii. 354). Before his death, 

I in 662 (1264), Hulagu gave the district of Diyarbakr 
to his general Tudan [cf. sulduz]. Three years 
later, Abaka allotted Maiyafarikln to his father’s 
widow, Kutuy-Khatun. Maiyafarikln later lost its 
independence and henceforth shared the lot of 
Diyarbakr [q. v.]. 

In 796 during Timur’s stay at Mardin, a number 
of Maliks including those of Arzln (sic) and Batman 
came to pay him homage but the Zafar-nama (i. 
665) does not mention the lord of Maiyafarikln. 
After the conquest of Diyarbakr, Timur on his 
w-ay to Mush took the road via Maiyafarikln 
(ibid., i. 685) and Sewasar (the name of a summit 
in al-Sasun east of al-Antok). This march is the 
only example of a considerable force following 
the direct road Maiyafarikin-Mush. 

The Safawids and the Ottomans. Our 
mfo.mation about the rule of the Turkoman dynasties 
(Kara-Iyoyunlu and Ak-Koyunlu) in the region 
of Diyarbakr is still very deficient. In pursuit of 
his campaign against the last Ak-Koyunlu Murad, 
— a .h Ismail I Safawl in 9x3 occupied all the 
region of Diyarbakr, the government of which 
was entrusted to Khan Muhammad Ustadjlu (Sharaf- 
!; 408 1 ^>n-ara, p. 2 3 - 2$ ). The defeat 
at Caldlran produced risings against the Persians 
throughout Kurdistan. The Kurd chief Saiyid 
Alitnad Beg Ruzakl seized Maiyafarikln and ‘Atak 
(Hattukh, cf. the Karpov of Georgius 

Cyprius). Maiyafarikln passed definitely under Otto- 
man ru l e after the battle (921) of Koc-Hisar (south of 
. lardin) in which the Persian general Kara-Khan 
was defeated (von Hammer, G.O.RP, i. 7 ' 3I _ 74I ). 
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In 1529 Maiyafarikln was visited by the Portuguese j 
Jesuit Tenreiro, who found there “many monuments j 
with inscriptions and Greek characters. On the 
walls were images of the apostles and other saints 
painted in gold and in brilliant colours. . . The j 
town was almost deserted”. I 

The SulaimanI Kurds. While the events 
above described affecting a wider area were going 
on, the power of the local Kurd chiefs was gradually 1 
growing. At the end of the xv th century we find ! 
the whole valley of the Batman-su reunited under j 
the rule of the SulaimanI chiefs, one branch of 
whom was established at Maiyafarikln and the 
other at Kulp ( Shara f-nama. i. 261 — 271; cf. j 
hove ii., p. 1144 sql). In 1838 von Moltke found the j 
town full of ruins, evidence of the recent conquest j 
of this part of Kurdistan by the Turks. The Kurds 1 
however kept the de facto power down to the 
beginning of the xx £ h century (cf. Lehmann-Haupt, j 
Aniunhn , i. 394, 419). The name Silwan which j 
in the local administrative language finally eclipsed ' 
the old Maiyafarikln, can only be a kind of 
development of the name SulaimanI > Slewani (in 


For the Muslim period : the general sources 
quoted in the text and Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. Ill — 112. The 
special history of the town is Tcdrikh Maiya- 
farikln written in Arabic in 572 by Ahmad b. 
Yusuf b. c All Ibn al-Azrak al-Farikl, unique 
MS. Brit. Mus., Or. 5803 (fragment of an older 
version in Or. 6310). The history of lbn al- 
Azrak is quoted and completed in vol. ii. of 
al-.Vlak al-khatira fi Dhikr UmarW al-Ska'm wa 
' l-Efazira (Bodleiana Marsh 333, Catalogue i., 
N°. 945) by Tzz al-Dln b. Shaddad al-Halabl. 
The publication of the histories of lbn al-Azrak 
and Ibn Shaddad is proposed by the G. M. S. 
The data in Ibn al-Azrak (and in part of Ibn 
Shaddad) have been excellently summarised by 
Amedroz in the articles; Three Arabic M.S.S. 
on the History of the city of Mayyafariqin , in 
J.R.A.S ., 1902, p.784 — 812; Marn'anid dynasty 
at Mayyafariqin , J.R.A.S ., 1903, p. 123 — 1 54 j 
Notes on two articles on Mayyafariqin (remarks by 
Marquart), J.R.A.S ., 1909, 170 — 176. The epi- 
graphical materials of the German expedition of 


Turkish Silwanl); cf. Pers. mi h man (from mehman) ; 
> Kurd, meican. 

In 1891 (Cuinet) there were in the kada of 
Silwan 363 villages with 25,217 inhabitants of 
whom 18,500 were Muslims and 6,717 Christians 
(Armenian and Jacobites). The town had 1,450 
houses with 7,000 inhabitants (half Muslims and 
half Christians). 

Bibliography. On the question of Tigrano- ^ 
certa, cf. especially H. Kiepert, t'ber die Luge \ 
d. arm. Hauptstadt Tigranokerta, Monatsbericlite \ 
Tr.Ak. IV. Berlin, 1873, P- 164-210; Mommsen 
and Kiepert, Die Lage v. Tigranokerta , Hermes , 
ix., 1875, P- * 2 9 — * 49 ! Sachau, Cher die Lage 
v. Tigranokerta , Abh. Pr. Ak. IK, 1881, p. I ; 
Henderson, Controversies in Armenian topography, '■ 

1., The site of Tigranocerta, Journ. of Philology, \ 
xxviii., 1903, p. 19— 121 ; Hubschmann, Die alt- \ 
arm. Ortsnamen , Indogerm. For sell., xvi., 1904, 
p. 473 — 47 5 i Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst 
und Jetzt, i., Berlin 1910, 380 — 429 (general de- ! 
scription and history of Maiyafarikln to 1258), \ 
500 — 523, 419 — 420 (Kurd castle of Boshat with 
a Sasanian bas-relief of Aidashir I r), 500 — 523 
(Tigranocerta), 537 — 54 ° (bibliography and com- 
plete list of earlier publications by W. Belck 
and C. F. Lehmann-Haupt); ii., Berlin 1926, ' 
P- 396 — 421, '" 9 — to (polemic with Marquart); 
Marquart, Mlpherqet und Tigranokerta, Handes 
Amsorya (organ of the Mekhitarists of Vienna), 
1916, columns 68 — 135, cf. also Marquart, Eran- 
sahr , p. 161, 306 (in Nnisjtpc'p/o; the author was 
at first inclined to see a local name or an 
Iranian name *Nevak-farr graecised) and Mar- 
quart, Siidarmenien und die Tigrisquellen , Han- 
des Amsorya, 1915, col. 116 (Satldama). 

For the Byzantine period the works quoted 
by Marquart and Lehmann-Haupt; Chapot, 
La frontiere de V Euphrate de Pompee a la 
conquete arabe, Paris 1907, p. 359 — 360; Adontz, 
Armenia v epokhu Iustiniana , St. Petersburg 
1908, index (complete geographical and political 
study of Armenia in the ivth century); Miss G. 

1.. Bell, Churches and monasteries of the Tur 
Abdin and neighbouring districts, Zeitschr. f. 
Gesch. d. Architectur , Beiheft 9, Heidelberg 1913, 

P- 86 — 92, plates xi. (mosque of Saladin), xii- 
xiv. (basilica), xv-xix. and xxviii. I (al- c Adhra). 


1898—1899 have been studied by M. van Berchem, 
Arabische Inschriften ausArmcnien u. Diyarbekr, 
in Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien z. alteren G e- 
schichte A mien tens und Mesopotamia^, Abh.G. W. 
Gott., N.F., ix , N°. 3, p. 125— 142; Nasir-i Khus- 
raw, Safar-nama , ed. Schefer, p. 7-8 ; tvansl., p. 
24-25; Rashid al-Dln, Didmf’ al-Tatoai ikh, ed. 
Quatremere, p. 33 °— 33 1 (Amid) and 360—375 
with an excellent study by the editor on Maiya- 
farikln) ; Hadjdjl Khalifa, Djilnin-mtmd, p. 437; 
Ewliya Celebi, Slyahetname, iv. 71—74 (inter- 
esting details); A Tenreiro, 1529, Itinerario . . . 
da India, Coimbra 1560 (second edition 1762); 
BitlIs~Hazo-“Monfarquim”; Moltke, Brief e uber 
Zustdnde . . . in d. Titrkei, ed. Kiepert, Berlin 
1841, p. 2S7 ; The river (“ein reicher Fluss . . . 
[der] in schonen YVindungen durch die Ebene 
dem Tigris zuzieht”) of which Moltke speaks 
seems to correspond to the Batman-su, as Ritter, 
Erdkundc, x. 79, 87—95 takes il t0 be i T a y lor i 
Travels in Kurdistan, J. R. G. S., 1865, p* 21 — 
58 (this article is still very important); Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, Paris 1891, ii. 470 — 472 
(kada of Silwan): Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien, 
cf. above: Flury, Islam. Sihriftbdnder, Paris 
1921, p. 44—48 (inscription of Saladin at Maiya- 
farikln) with two plates. (V. Minorsky) 
MAKALLA. [See Mukalla.] 

MAKAM (a.), place, place where salat is per- 
; formed. As to Makdm Ibrahim , see ka c ba i. 

MAKAMA (A.),' a variety of Arabic prose 
of a highly elaborate and artificial nature. 

Makarna in the old language was the name for 
the assembly of the tribe, synonymous with nadi 
(e. g. Lebid, Dndan , X°. 46, 10; Salama b. Djan- 
dal, Diwdn, i. 4 = Mufafdaliyat, ed. Ihorbecke, 
N°. 20, 50, ed. I.yall, N°. 122, 4; Haniasa, p. 95, 
v. 1 etc. ; so also Hamadhani, Mak. 16, 5 [Stamb. = 
44 u. Bair ]), hence the word was next applied to 
gatherings at which the Omaiyad and early c Ab- 
basid caliphs received pious men in order to hear 
edifying discourses from them , as Hisham for 
example did with Khalid b. Salwan ( Kitab al- 
Aghdni, ii. 1 35, - 33, 17 sqq.) \ Ibn Kutaiba gives 
an account of it in the chapter Makamat (the 
Sing, appears as Makdm in the separate headings) 
al-Zuhhdd c inda 'l-Khula fa wa 'l-Muluk in the 
K. al-Zuhd, 6 of the A'. c Cyun al-Akhbar (cod. 
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Kupi. 1344, fol. 2 1 2 V — 215'), upon which Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbihi in ‘/A/ al-Farid (Cairo 1305), i. 
2S6 ■' >■:. and al-Tortushi, Sitadj al-Muliik (Biilak 
12S9). p. 32 sqq. have again drawn. The word 
then came to have the more general meaning of 
lecture, e. g. in Mas'udi, .!/ u/udj al- Dha hab (ed. 
I’arh), v. 421. 3 and perhaps also Djahiz, A', al- 
Bukkalid, p. 218, 1 ., where it appears along with 
poetry, proverbs and tales of battles as an essen- 
tial element in Aiab education. In the third 
century A. H., however, the word began to sink 
from this higher sphere; it became the name for 
a beggai's appeal, which had to be framed in 
carefully chosen language, the more the literary 
ti .lining of the a Jib, once a privilege of court 
circles, became disseminated among the people; an 
example of these appeals is preserved by Djahiz 
in Baihaki , A". al-Mahlisin ns: ' l-Masdnoi (ed. 
Schwally), p. 623 sqq.. The appeals of beggars 
seem to have paced the way for the literary genre 
proper (cf A. Mez, Abu ' l-Kasim , p. xxiii/xxiv.). 
This owes its existence to IfamadhSni [q. v.l. He 
created a typical lepresentative of this literary 
liohemiunism to which he himself belonged, which 
cnteicd upon the inheritance of the hiJja poets 
of the early days of Islam, like al-IIutai’a The 
frequently very witty execution of the constantly 
changing part of his hero Abu ’ 1 -Fath al-Iskan- 
dari and from the point of view of form the 
adoption for his tales of rhymed prose, which 
was already beginning to dominate the finer 
style of letter-writing, are the two special charac- 
teristics of Ilamadham's work. To the hero him- 
self he gives a foil in the peison of a narrator, 
‘Isa h. llisham, who sometimes appears instead 
in the role of a trickster, as in makama 12. In the 
7'h also — one of the poorest by the way — , 
in which a certain ‘Nina b. Badr al-Fazau records 
a meeting with l'arazdak not very cieditable 
to IVhu '1-Humma, the principal hero takes no 
part. Six of these stories are only intended to 
glorify his patron, Khalaf b. Ahmad ruler of 
Sidjistan, to whom as Margoliouth supposes (cf. 
1 i AM A 'oil VM) the whole collection was dedi- 
cated. Sometimes lie only uses the makama foim 
to give expression to his own views on litciary 
questions as, for example, in the first on ancient 
and modern poets, in the fourteenth on the ma- 
steis of prose, al-Djaluz and Ibn al-Mukaffa': in 
the 25 ttl makama, another in which al-Iskandaii 
does not appear, he puts his polemic against the 
Mu tazilts in the mouth of a madman. He does 
not always make al-I'kandari appear as a rogue 
hut in the 42 n, - ! makama he displays a knowledge 
of the world which is quite innocent of guile. 
N°. 26 (Syrian. lacking in the Bairut edition) and 3 1 
(the I\u-afi. incomplete in the B.uiut edition' con- 
tains specimens of erotic jargon and cant-language : 
or purely lexicographical interest is makama 30. 
edited and elucidated by Ahhvardt in al- 

.lf.’f/Uh . p. 230 a /'/ . which deals with a compe- 
tition instituted by Saif al-I)awla for the best 
description of a horse The last (N°. 52 in the 
Bairiit edition) is of quite another character and 
has only the rhymed prose in common with the 
makama proper: it is on this account classed with 
1'ine other anecdotes as mulah in the Stambul 
edition and put ill an appendix 

How far al-IIu-ri's statement quoted above s.v. 

that al-Hamadhani got the idea 'from 
Ibn Iiurruls A,;-./:,, i- true cannot lie ascertained 


as this work has not survived. In any case he is 
entitled to the credit of having created a new 
literary form, which might have proved very fertile 
in Arabic literature which is not exactly rich in 
forms. It is perhaps impossible to appreciate his 
talent fully if we may believe the tradition that 
the 51 specimens that have survived to us and 
which were apparently all that were known to 
al-Harlri represent only about an eighth of his 
whole output. His contemporaries and immediate 
successors were however not able to follow him 
on the path he had indicated. One only of his 
contemporaries, the court poet of Saif al-Dawla 
Abu Nasr ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Omar al-Sa'dl (f 405 — 
939), has left us a makama (Ahlwardt, Verz. der 
ar. Handschr. Berlin , in N°. 8536). Not till a 
century later do Ibn Nakiya and al-Hariri again 
take up the form created by him. The former (Abu 
’l-Kasim ‘Abd Allah or ‘Abd al-Bakl Muhammad 
b. Husain, b. 15th Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 410 [March 14, 
1020] in Baghdad, d. 4 Muharram 485 [Febr. 15, 
1092]), of whose other poetical and philological 
work nothing has come down to us, does not 
keep strictly to the model created by al-Hama- 
dhani in the nine makamas preserved in a Stambul 
MS. (Fatih 4097; M.O., vii. 112) in as much as he 
does not have one hero all through and also 
introduces various persons as narrators, but the 
main point is the polished form, in which he tells 
his otherwise not remarkable stories (cf. Cl. Huart, 
Les seances J’lbn Naqiya, J. A., ser. 10, vol. xii., 
1908, p. 435 — 454, and the edition by O. Reseller, 
in Beitrage zur Maqamen- Literal ur, Heft 4, Stam- 
bul 1914, S. 123 — 153). It is not till Hariri [q. v.] 
that the makama receives its classical form, but 
the latter at the same time considerably limited 
its subject matter in as much as he makes the 
anecdotes recorded by al-Harith b. Hammam centre 
round a heio. Abu Zaid of Sarudj, and relates the 
adventures of this Bohemian, whose wit is never 
at a loss and who is able to meet all difficulties, 
in a style sparkling with wit and full of all the 
tiicks of language. That he owed the stimulus to 
his woik to an encounter with an actual vagabond 
may he legend; al-Subki, Tabakdt al-Shafi'"iya , iv. 
296, IO and Ibn Taghriblrdi, iii. 23, 7 sqq. say he 
was a Basiian al-Mutahhar (Ibn Taghriblrdi says 
al-Mu/aflar) b. Sallar (cf. C. Dumas, Le keros Jcs 
maqamut de Hariri , Abou Zeid de Serttdj , Algiers 
1 9 1 7 )- The story at least may be quite true that 
the Alakama a l- Id arc. mi y a said to be inspired by 
this meeting was the first from his pen. In any 
case Hariri s tricks of rhetoric (cf. the analysis in 
Crussaul, Etudes sur les seances de //., Paris 1923) 
so overshadowed his subject matter in the eyes 
of later generations that henceforth the form 
became the essential characteristic of the literary 
genre, and it could be used to clothe very varied 
subject matter. Al-Ghazzali (d. 505 = 111!) and 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Sam'ani (d. 562 = 1167) in their 
.1 rakymat al- c l lamed bain,, yadai al-Khulafa zva 
A/cT"- (Ahlwardt, Verz. der Hss. Berlin , 
5 j 7 ? 0 and ALakumat all l lamed baina yadai 
al-lmara- (Hadjdji Khalifa. NO. 12702) attempt 
to go back to the older form. But the Spaniard 
A 5h!r Mu! J ammad h. Yusuf al-Ashtarkuni 

(d. 53S — 1143 in Cordova) seems to have come 
nearer to Hariri in his al-Makdmdt al-Sarakostiva 
(in Stambul, I.alell, NO. I92 8, 1933). He also’ set 
turner the classical number of 50. Al-Zamakhshari 
(d. 538= 1143) on the other hand disclaims any 
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such affinity; his makamas are simply moral ad- 
monitions and like their counterparts, the Nawdbigh 
al-Kalim and the Ativak al-Dhahab , are intended 
to be appreciated mainly as tours-de-force of rhetoric 
(cf. the editions, printed Cairo 1 3 1 3, 1325, and 
the translation by Rescher, in Beitrage zur Maqamen- 
literatur , Heft 6, Greifsrvald 1913). Whether the 
Makamat al-Sufiya of Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi 
(d. 587 = 1191), which deal with mystic terminology 
(s. Cat. of MSS. Brit. Mus., N°. 1349, 23), belong 
to this class at all is doubtful. On the other hand 
the Makamat al-Djazvzlya fi 'l-AIdani al-wa ziya 
(Leyden, N°. 426, Cambridge, N°. 1098, Escurial, 
Derenbourg, N°. 542), which the author Ibn al- 
DjawzI (d. 597 = 1200) himself provided with a 
lexicographical commentary, are certainly modelled 
on those of Hariri. The al-Makamat al-Alasihiya 
of the Christian physician Abu V Abbas Yahya 
b. Sa‘id b. Mari (d. 589 = 1193; see Ibn al-Kifti, 
p. 361, 4 ) definitely profess to be a single imitation 
of the latter. They have a hero and a narrator 
but the subject matter is varied, usually of a learned 
and technical nature (cf. Fliigel, Verz. der Hss. j 
Wien , N°. 384). To the end of the sixth century 
A. H. seems to belong Abu ’l-'Ala 3 Ahmad b. Abi 
Bakr b. Ahmad al-Razi al-Hanafi who dedicated 
30 makamas to the chief kadi Muhyi al-Din Abu 
Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Kasim al- 
Shahrazuri (not the same as mentioned in Ibn 
Khallikan, Bulak 1299, i. 597). The only indi- 
cation of his date is the mention of the Kha- 
kan of Shirwan (51, 7 ); this title was first borne 
by Mano£ahr II, about 550 A. H. (cf. iv., p. 384). 
His aim is to imitate Hamadhani and Hariri 
but to use simpler language. Like them he in- 
troduces his hero and a narrator and is fond 
of elaborate descriptions, frequently dropping into 
the obscene; a number of the makamas go together ' 
in pairs, the one being complementary to the other 
(cf. the edition in O. Rescher, Beitrdge zur Afaqa- 
menlitteratur. , Heft 4, p. 1 — 1 1 5). Of the vii> h ! 
century a.h. we only need mention an imitation of 
Hariri’s makamas, 50 in number, dedicated to the 
family of Djuwaini (cf. his Ta'rTlh-i Dj ahangusha , ed. 
Mirza Muhammad, G. M. 5 ., xvt/i., p. lii., note 2) 
by Shams al-Din Ma'add (Muhammad) b. Nasr 
Allah b. al-Saikal in 672 (1273) (s. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
N®. 12709) entitled al-Makamat al-Zainabiya (s. 
Brit. Mus., N°. 669, i403;Stambul, Nur-i‘Othmaniya, 
N°. 4273). The Syrian Egyptian poet Muhammad b. 
‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani al-Shabb al-Zarif(j 688 = 
1289) applied the form in the field of love-poetry, 
sometimes with lascivious subjects ( Makamat al- 
1 Cshshak , Paris, N°. 3947; Fasdhat al-Masbuk Ji 
Mai aha t al-M d'sluik and al-AIakama al-Hitiya 7 a a 
' l-Shiraziya , Ahlwardt, Verz. Mss. Berlin, N°. 8594, 
4, 5). These imitations become more numerous 
in the viib h century. In 730 (1329) Alnnad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Mu'azzam al-Razi composed al- 
Makamat al-ithria c ashara (pr. Tunis 1303, Les 
douze seances du Cheikh A. b. M. al-AIoaddhem , 
publ. by M. Soliman al-Harairi, Paris 1282 [1855]). 
The form was occasionable used for religious 
subjects, e. g. by Abu ’ 1 -Fath Muhammad b. Saiyid 
al-Nas (f 734 = 1334) in praise of the Prophet 
and his companions in al-Alakdmdt allallya fi 
' l-JCaraniat al-djaliya (s. Rosen, Notices sommaires 
des mss. ar. du A/usee Asiatique , St. Petersburg 
1881, NO. 146, 10), for mysticism by Shams al-Din 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Dimashki (f 727 = 1 327) 
in al-AIakdmdt al-falsafiya zva 'l-Tardfamdt al- 


sufiya , in number 50 (Cambridge 1102), and 
again for the paraenesis in 749 (1349) by Zain 
al-Din : Omar b. al-Wardi in the makama on the 
plague of which he died in the same year entitled 
j al-Naba^ Q ani'l- IPa&i 3 (Ahlwardt, Berlin, N° 8550,3, 

! probably identical with the makama which SuyutI 
put in his work on the plague). The makama 
was adopted for the panegyric by the Meccan ‘All 
b. Nasir al-Hidjazi in his al-AIakdma al-Ghazvriya 
\ 10a 'l-Tuhfa al-A/akkiya in honour of the Mam- 
luk Sultan Kansuh al-Ghawri (906-922=1500- 
1516; s. Pertsch, Verz. der Hss. Gotha , N°. 2773). 
The great encyclopaedist of the ninth century, 
al-Suyuti , naturally did not omit this form of 
composition, which he used with complete contempt 
for its traditional use to treat of subjects from 
the most varied branches of knowledge, religious 
as well as profane, e. g. the question of the fate 
of Muhammad’s parents in the other world, the 
merits of different perfumes, flowers and fruits; 
nor did he hesitate to use it for obscene subjects 
(cf. the article SUYUTI where the printed editions 
are given). His contemporary, the South Arabian 
Zaidi Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Hadawi b. al-Wazir 
(d. 914= 1508), used the makama for theological 
instruction in al-A/akdma al-nazariya 10a 'l-Fakiha 
al-khabariya (Leyden, No. 438; Brill-Houtsma, 
N°. 67), as did Suyliti’s rival Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Kastallani (d. 923 = 1 5 1 7) in the A/akdmdt 
al-lArifin (Stambul, Koprulti, N°. 784). Even in 
the centuries when literature was at a low level, the 
xiffi and xiith, the makama was still used for the 
most varied purposes. In 1078 (1667) Djamal al- 
Dm Abu ’ 1 -Fath b. 'Alawan al-Kabbani composed 
a makama on the war then being waged by the 
lords of Basra Husain Pasha and c Ali Pasha 
Afrasiyab on a Turkish army under Ibrahim 
Pasha, which he elucidates in the commentary 
Zdd al-AIusd/ir (Brit. Mus., N°. 1405 — 6, Baghdad 
1924, used by R. Mignon in his History of 
modern Bassorah, p.269—286; s. St. H. Longrigg, 
Four Centuries of modern Iraq, Oxford 1925, 
p. 328). His compatriot 'Abd Allah b. al-Husain 
b. Mari al-Baghdadi al-Suwaidi (d. 1174=1760) 
and his son Abu ’ 1 -Khair c Abd al-Rahman (d. 
1200 = 1786) used the form to string together a 
series of old and new proverbs in a witty context 
(. A/akdmdt al-Amthal al-seiira, Cairo 1 324 and 
the son’s al- Alabama djdmlat al-Amthal c azi:at 
al-Amthal, Berlin, N°. 8582 — 83). An imitation 
of Hariri in 50 adventures, the scene of which 
is laid in India, of an Abu ’ 1 -Zafar al-Hindi al- 
Saiyah, which al-Nasir b. Fattah narrates was 
finished in 1128 (1715) by Abu Bakr b. Muhsin 
Ba'biid al-'AlawI (lith. at the Matba c al-'t'lum Press 
X 264 entitled al-AIakdmdt al-Hindiva , s, M. Hidayat 
Husain, Catalogue raisonne of the Buhdr Library , 
**■ 459 )- 

Hariri himself had already allowed his art to 
degenerate to mere juggling with words, when he 
used in the Kasail al-Siniya wa ' l-Shiniya , not 
included among the makamas, in the one only 
words with sin and in the other only those with 
shin (just as a contemporary of Simonides had 
written a Gieek hymn without a sigma in it; cf. 
V. Wilamowitz, Kultur d. Gegenwait, i., iii. 49); 
also al-Hanafi’s makamas contain such jugglings 
with words; c Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah al-Idkawi 
(d. 1184= 1770) wrote al-AIakama al-Iskandariya 
sea 'l-Tashlflya in which the words are arranged in 
pairs only distinguishable by their diacritical points 
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(cf. Ahlvvardt, l\ >z. Hss. Berlin, N°. 8581, 2). An 
ostentatious display of learning marks al-Makama al- 
/JiiJ/tultja ua 'l-Makala al-Umariya of 'Othman b. 
'Ali al-Tmari al-Mavvsill (d. 1184=1770), the 
subject of which is a list and brief characterisation 
of the Muslim sects (ed. Reseller, in Beitrage cur 
Maqamcnlit., iv. 191 — 285, where other later ex- 
amples of this art are given). 

'I he subject, popular in Arabic literature from 
early times, of the dispute for precedence, munazara 
(s. Steinschneidei, Kangstreitliteratur , S. B. A k. 
Wien, civ. 4, 1 90S; Brockelmann, in Melanges 
Ph enbourg, p. 231; Asia Major , i. 32), is clothed 
in this form in the Makamat al-Muhakama bain 
al-Mndam al-Zuhur (Ahlwardt, Verz. Berlin , 
N°. S5S0) of Yusuf b. Salim al-IIifni (d. 1178 = 
1764), who in his al-Makama al-Hifmya (Brit. 
Mus., N°. 1052, 1) also used the mnkama for the 
panegyric. A Tuik, the Cietan Ahmad b Ibrahim 
al-Rasnn (d. 1179= 1783). also essayed this genre ; 
Ills al-Makama al-:ul aliya al-bt Ann iya is given by 
ul-Muradi, .S’: al-Pm at , i. 74 

Finally it may be mentioned that the endeavour 
to revive this foim has been made by writers of 
the \i\di centmy. The Banut Christian Xasif al- 
Ya/idji (d. 1S71) gave a very successful imitation 
of Hariri in Ills .1/ a.lj ei A al-Bahrain in 60 inakamas 
on which lie also wrote a commentary (printed 
Buirut, 1856, 1872, 1S80, 1924). Less successful 
were the inakamas composed in 1237 (1822) and 
published in 1 270 (1S53) by Shihab al-Din Mahmud 
al-Aliisi (d. 1270=1853), lith. Baghdad 1273. 
In the collected winks of the Egyptian ‘Abd Allah 
I’.i'h.i al-Fikri (d. 1307 = 1890), al-Atheir al- 
Iik/iya ( Bulak 1315), there aie several inakamas, 
one of which. al-Makama al-I-iiii u: ji ' l-Mamlaka 
al-batmiya. has appealed separately (Caiio 1289). 

I his form of composition so popular in Aiabic 
was also imitated in the liteiatures of other langu- 
ages. Among the 1 ’crsians the inakamas of Kadi 
Hamid al-lHn Abu Itakr b ‘Omai b. Mahmud 
al-Balkln (d. 559= 11(14), which lie vviote in 
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Khalifa, No. 12716;. are 
p.irticiil.ul) esteemed. ‘Arii.Ji 111 the Caul ii Mai a la 
led. Mirra Muhammad, p. 13..,. ti.m- 1 . Browne, 
p 25J compaies them to those of Ilamadhani 
and IJ.ii iri. dhey Lon-t-t ,,f a number of ,nund:ardt, 
e. g. between youth and age, between a Sunni and 
a Shi 1. between .1 physician and an astronomer, 
also dc’sci iptnuis of spnng am! autumn, love and 
Irenry, and lastly discussions ot legal and mystical 
problems, but here again the matter is quite 
secondary to the foim The arrangement and titles 
"< the 23 01 24 mat anus m the Ihitish Museum 
Cat. Be, MAS. No. 747) difler 
from the ’leheian an 1 Cavvnpoie 
editions (,cc Browne. A I. A. J/:..;. 
347 ) Haired al-llm , eximple docs 
have been much followed: but the 
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not seem to 
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journalist Adihu 'I-Mamalik (d Feb 
according t) a MS in Brow ncN pos-e-sion (s t e L.l. 
II... . iv. 340;. composed a C'-lloottoii * -f inakamas. 

In Spam the Jew Rabbi Jeha.la ben Shelomo 
H .ri.i. who flourished at the l.eginm: g of the 
smti. eentuiy tianslated the Maxima! of Hariri 
.'-.to Hebiew and he composed 50 similar modelled 
them which he called S T.-i'.s 

them lie imitated Hariri's -tvi 


II 
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on ; in 
e. very Ailfullv 
ln £ in quotations from tile Bible ,'s. lit la e 

h- Gottingen 
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cp, II. 


* a . . ed. B. de I agm 
no-, er 1924;. 


Finally the metropolitan of Nisibi 'Abdlsho' 
! (Ebedyeshu') who died in 1318, composed in 
1290 — 91 on Hariri’s model 50 Syriac poems, 
religious and edifying in their subject matter in 
two parts, called after Enoch and Elias, the arti- 
ficial language of which he himself elucidated in 
a commentary in 1316 (the first half: Par dais a 
dha Edhen sen lit, adieus Eden Carmina auctore 
Mar Ebediso Sobensi, ed. Gabriel Cardalii, Bairut 
1889). 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

MAKAN e. KAKI, Abu Mansur, like his 
father was a captain in the army of the 
c Alid rulers of Tabaristan. Saiyid Abu ’l-Kasim 
1 Ija’far b. Saiyid Nasir, son-in-law of Makan, who 
came to the throne after the flight of Saiyid Abu 
Muhammad Hasan b. Kasim, known as the Da'i 
( u the summoner unto the truth”), appointed Makan 
to the governorship of Djurdjan. Saiyid Abu ’l-Kasim 
died in 312 (924) and was succeeded by Saiyid 
Abu 'All Muhammad b. Abu ’ 1 -Husain Ahmad. 
Makan deposed him, sent him as a prisoner to 
'All b. Husain b. Kakl, his nephew, for safe 
custody, and placed his own grandson Saiyid 
Ismail b Abu ’l-Kasim on the throne. Shortly 
aftei this, Saiyid Abu 'All Muhammad effected his 
escape and was joined by Asfar b. Shlravvaihi [q.v.] 
who had rebelled against Makan and made himself 
master of Djurdjan. Makan took the field against 
them but was beaten and forced to take refuge in 
the hills in the neighbourhood of Sari. 

Saiyid Abu 'All Muhammad died in 315 (927), 
and was succeeded by his brother, Saiyid Abu 
Djn. far Husain. Makan now issued from his moun- 
tain retieat, overthrew Asfai, who was the com- 
mander of the army of Saiyid Abu Dja'far, forced 
him to fly to Khurasan, and declared the Da'l 
Iiiler of Tabai is tan . I11 316 (928) Muhammad b. 
jva'luk, the Samanid governor of Raiy, invited the 
l'a 1 and Makan to Raiy, delivered the province 
to them and letired to Khmasan. During the ab- 
sence of the Da I and Makan, Asfar returned from 
KUuias.m. Conquered Djurdjan, defeated and killed 
the Da'i, and became the ruler of Tabaristan. He 
then marched to Raiy, defeated Makan and put 
him to flight. But soon after this Asfar came to 
terms with Makan and delivered Amul to him. 
Makan now gradually extended his sway to Djur- 
djaii and even conquered Nishapur in 318 (930). 
About this time Mardavvidj revolted against Asfar, 
and forced him to take refuge in Tabas in Kuhi- 
stan. but Makan fell upon him from Nishapur 
and sent him flying back to Raiy. 

In 319 ( 9 o I ) Makan evacuated Khurasan at the 
inquest of Amir Na-r b. Ahmad and leturned to 
laharistan, hut he was soon turned out of it 
by Maidauidj who had become master of Raiy 
after thc_ death of Asfar. Makan tried to recapture 
. akin-tan w ith the help of Abu 1 -Fadl of Djllan 
one, latei o( Ahmad b. Mjhammad b. Muh- 
the commander of the army of Khurasan, 
but Mardavvidj proved too strong for him and he 
was forced to fly for refuge to Khurasan. Amir 
* t • Ahmad now bestowed on him the govern- 
’f- 1 }' * Piovmce of Kirman. He proceeded 

' ei. defeated the foimer governor and took 
possession of the piovince. But when he heard 
the new- of the murder of Mardavvidj in 323, he 
returned from Kirman, procured the gram of the 
piovince of Djurdjan from Amir Nasr b. Ahmad, 
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and asked Washmglr, the brother and successor 
of Mardawidj, to surrender the province to him 
which he did. Henceforth very friendly relations 
were established between them on the strength of 
which Makan threw off the yoke of Bukhara. ■ 
When x\mir Nasr b. Ahmad learnt this, he des- 
patched Ahmad, the commander of the army of 
Khurasan, against Makan who was defeated after 
a desperate struggle of 7 months and forced to flee 
to Washmglr at Raiy. Ahmad followed him thither, 
and defeated the combined forces of Makan and 
Washmglr at Ishakabad (near Raiy) on 2istRabI c I, 
329 (December 25,940 a. d.). Makan was shot in 
the head by an arrow and fell dead. His head 
was cut off and sent to Bukhara. 

B i b It 0 g r a p k y\ Tadjdnb al-Vmam , ed. 
Margoliouth, i. 275 — 297 ; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 140 — 292; Ibn Isfandiyar, G.M. i 
5 ., ii., p. 208 — 219 ; Saiyid Zahlr al-Din, Tankh-i 
Tabaris tan ^ ed. B. Dorn, p. 171 — 176; Habib \ 
al-Siyar , Tihran ed., ii. 145 sq. (M. Nazim) 
MAKARI. [See Mahari.] 

MAKDISHU, a town in East- Africa on j 
the shore of the Indian Ocean, capital of 
Italian Somaliland. Population: 21,000. Setting 
aside the question of some ruins perhaps South- 1 
Arabic, Makdishu arose in the x th century A. i>. as ! 
an Arabian colony. The immigrations of the Arabs 
reached Makdishu in different times successively, 
and from different regions of the Arabian peninsula; 
the most remarkable one came from al-Alisa on 
the Persian Gulf, probably during the struggles of 
the Caliphate with the Karmatians. 

Perhaps at the same time also Peisian groups 
emigrated to Makdishu ; and even to-day some 
inscriptions which have been found in the town 
demonstrate that Persians from Shiraz and Naisabur 
were dwelling there during the Middle Ages. These 
foreign merchants were, liowevei, obliged to unite 
themselves politically against the nomadic (Somali) 
tribes that surrounded Makdishu on every side, and 
eventually against other invaders from the sea. 
Therefore a federation was concluded in the same 
x th century a. d. and composed of thiity-nine 
clans: 12 from the Mukri tribe; 12 from the 
Djid c atl tribe; six from the c Akabl, six from the 
Isma c lll and three from the c Afifi tribe. The trade 
was even more developed under such conditions 
of internal peace ; then in the town the Mukri 
clans acquired a religious supremacy and, having 
adopted the nisba tf al • Kalita n I*’, formed a kind 
of dynasty of c ulama' and obtained from the other 
tribes the privilege that the kadi of the federation 
should be elected only from among themselves. 

But, in the second half of the xiii th century, 
Abu Bakr b. Fakhr al-Din established in Mak- 
dishu a hereditary Sultanate with the aid of the 
Mukri clans whom the new Sultan recognised 
again the privilege of giving the kadi to the town. 
During the reign of Shaikh Abu Bakr b. c Umar, 
in the year 1331 A. d., Makdishu wa> visited by 
Ibn Battuta, who described very carefully its con- 
ditions in his Rihla. Shaikh Abu Bakr b. c Cmar was 
probably a Sultan from the family of Abu Bakr b. 
Fakhr al-Din; and under this dynasty Makdishu 
reached in the xiv*h and xvth century a.d. the highest 
degree of prosperity. Its name is quoted even in 
the * Masha fa Mil ad" , a book by the king of 
Abyssinia Zarema Ya c kob, with reference to the 
battle fought by the same king against the Mussul- 
men at Gomut, December 25th, 1445 a. d. 
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In the xvpk century a p. the dynasty of the 
Muzaffar succeeded to the dynasty of Fakhr al- 
Dln. However, in the region of the Webi Shabella, 
viz. the true commercial hinterland of Makdishu, 
the Adjuran (Somali), who had constituted there 
another Sultanate friendly and allied with Makdishu, 
were defeated by the nomadic Ilawlya (Somali) 
who conquered that teriitory. Thus Makdishu was 
cut away by the Bedouins from the interior of the 
land and began to decline from its prosperity. 
The colonial enterprises of the Portuguese and 
the British in the Indian Ocean hastened even 
moie this decadence. Vasco da Gama, when he 
was coming back from India in 1499 a. d., as- 
i sailed unsuccessfully Makdishu with his squadron : 
and even Da Cunha in 1507 a.d. did not succeed 
in occupying the town. In 1532 A. n. Makdishu was 
visited by Dom Estevam da Gama, son of Vasco, 
who came theie to buy a ship. In December 5, 
1700 a. D. a British squadion of men- of- war stopped 
threateningly before Makdishu but they did not 
land any force and after some days went away 
probably to India. During the wars between the 
Portuguese and the Imam of c Oman, Makdishu 
and other towns on the Somali coast were occupied 
by the soldiers of Imam Sefb. Sultan (died 1116 = 
1704); but after a little while the Imam ordered 
his troops to come back to c Oman. 

In the meantime the Sultanate of Makdishu was 
practically finished ; and the town divided in two 
quarters (Hamar-Wen and Shanganl) was wasted 
by civil wais. The Somali had so penetrated, little by 
little, into the ancient Aiabian town that the clan^ 
of Makdishu changed their Arabic names with Dew 
Somali appellathes: the ttC Akab i" clan became the 
u rei Shekh: the a Djid c atl” were called u Shan- 
shiya 1 '; the c A f I f I took the name of „G u d- 
ma n a*': and even the Mukri (Kahtam) changed theii 
name for the Somali u rer Fak I h'\ But in the 
xwiith ccntuiy a. d., the Bedouins (Somali) Daian- 
dolla, excited by exaggeiated traditions of the wealth 
of Makdishu, assailed and conquered the town. The 
chief of the Daiandollii, who had the title of imam* 
established himself in the Shanganl quarter ; and the 
privilege of the Kahtam about the election of 
the kadi was again recognised by the new’ masters 
of the town. In the first half of the xix th century 
a. I).. Sultan Bar gh ash b. Sa c ld of Zandjibar occupied 
Makdishu and ruled the town by means of a icali 
In 1SS9 the Sultan of Zandjibar leased the town 
to Italy, who afterwards in 1906 bought all the 
settlements of Zandjibar on the Somali coast. 

Bibliography. Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 
502; iv. 602; Ibn Battuta, Rihla, Cairo 1322. 

i. 190 (ed. Defi emery and Sanguinetti, ii., 
p. 183): De Barros. Decades da - isia , Lisbon 
1 7 7 7 — 1778 dec. i., liber, iv., cap. xi., and 1. viii , 
cap. iv. ; De Castanlioso, Dos Jeitos de Dom 
Chris terrain da Gama , ed. Esteves Pereira, Lis- 
bon 1S9S, p. xi. ; Diego do Couto, Decades da 
Asia , Lisbon 177S dec. iv., 1 . viii., cap. ii. ; 
Gaspare CorTea. Lendas da India , Lisbun 1858— 
1866, t. i., vol. ii., p. 678; t. iii., vol. 

ii. , p. 458 and 540 : Guillain, Documents 
sut ! h is to i, t*, la geographic et le commerce dc 
lAfriqne Orient ale, ParL 1856, vol. i.; C. Conti 
Rossini, Vasco da Gama , Ted) alvarez Cabral c 
Giovanni da Nova nella Ci onica di Kikvah , in 
Alii del ye Ccngresso geogi afeo Italiano , vol. 
ii., Florence 1899: do., St it li sit popolazioni 
dell' Etiopia. 111 R. S. 0 ., vi. 367, note 2 ; E. 
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Cerulli, Iscrizioni e document i arabi fey la storia 
della Somalia , in R. S. 0 ., xi. I — 24; do., Le 
fofolazioni della Somalia ttella tradizione storica 
locale , in R. R. A. Z., series vi., vol. ii., fasc. 
3 — 4, p. 150 — 172; do., Nnovi document! arabi 
for la storia della Somalia , in R. R. A. L., ser. 
vi , vol. iii., fasc. 5 — 6, p. 392 — 410. 

(Enrico Cerui.li) 

MA KH DUM al-MULK, whose real name is 
Mawl.ina 'Abd Allah, was the son of Shaikh 
Shams a 1 -Din of Sultanpur. His forefathers 
immigrated from Multan and settled at Sultanpur 
near Lahore. He was the pupil of Mawlana c Abd 
al-Kadir Sarhindl and became one of the most 


of Law and Tradition. On his return to Cordova 
his indisputable mastery earned him the hatred 
and envy of the chief Spanish jurists, especially 
of Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah Ibn Martanil (cf. 
Ibn al-Faradl, N°. 245; al-Dabbi, N°. 572) who 
tried to get him sentenced to death by accusing 
him of impiety and heresy. Bakl b. Makhlad only 
owed his safety to the intervention of the secretary 
to the court of Hashim b. c Abd al- c Aziz and was 
able to end his life under the protection of the 
Umaiyad government, respected by the people of 
Cordova, where he died in 276 (889). Bakl b. 
Makhlad who, it is believed, was one of the first 
to introduce the Zahirl movement into al-Andalus 


distinguished scholars and saints of India. He 
was a bigoted Sunni and looked upon Abu : 1 -Fadl 
(d. 101 1 = 1602) from the beginning as a dangerous i 
man. Contempoiary monarchs had a great regard 
and respect for him. Emperor Humayiin (937—963 = | 
1530-1556) conferred on him the title of Shaikh al- i 
Islam. When the empire of India came into 
the possession of Sher Shall (946 — 952 = 1539 — j 
1545) he also honoured him with the title of : 
Sadr al- Islam. He was also a man of great im- i 
portancc duiing the time of Emperor Akbar \ 
(963 — 1014 = 1556—1605). llairam Khan Khanan 
(d. 968=1560) exalted Ins position very much 
by giving him the sub-division of Thankawala ' 
which yielded an income of one lac of rupees, 
while Akbar gave him the title of Makhdum al- 1 
Mulk by which designation he has become known 
to postenty. When Akbar introduced his religious 
innovations and converted people to his “Divine 
Faith", Makhdum al-Mulk opposed the Emperor 
who became very angry with him and ordered 
him to go on a pilgrimage to Mekka. He there- 
fore staited in 9S7 ( 1 579). 

He died or was poisoned in 990 (15S2) in 
Ahmadabad after his return from Mekka. 

He is the author of the following books: 

1) '/rwm/ al-Anbiya , a work on the chastity of 
prophets (cf. Bada'uni. iii. 70): 2) Minhlujj ,1!- 
Pin , the life of the prophet (cf. Ma'a/hir al-l 'niaia . 
iii. 25 2): 3) lid Aliya Si a/ /: .Mullah, a siiperconi- 
mentary to Dj.iml's commentary on Ibn al-IIadjibY 
Kluiui (cf. Mad tail al- I'm nil, iii. 252I; 4 ) Ska; It 
Shamil il al-Tirmidki , a comment.ny on Tirmidhi's 
Shamil il al-Xabi (cf. Bad.i uni. iii. 70). 

/>’ 1 bhogi tif Av: c Abd al-Kadir Bada'uni. 

Muntakhab al-TaivInVAi. iii. 70; Shahnawaz 

Khun Awrangabadi, Mu iitk 1 al-linaill . in. 

252; Khali nat a l- A Mia, p. 443. 464; A'in-i 

Akba/i, trand by Klochman, p. 172 and 544. 

(M. UlI'AVEr IIosain) 

MAKHDUM-I DJAHANIYAN. [See Dju.ai. 
BikharT ] 

MA KH LAD (Banc), a family of famous 
Cordovan jurists who, from fathei to son. 
during ten generations, distinguished themselves 
in the study of Fikh I he eponymous ancestor 
of the family was Makhlad b. Yazid. who was 
kadi of the province of Reiyoh (the kura in the 
south-west of Spain, the capital of which was 
Malaga), in the reign of the Emir Abd al-Rahman II. 
m the first half of the third century a.'h. His 
'■on. Abu Abd al-Rahman Bak 1 b. Makhlad was 
a great jurist and traditionist. He was born in 
Ramadan 201 (April S17) and after being in Spain 
the pupil of Malik b. Anas and of Yahya b. 

A ahya al-I.aithi. he made a long journey to the 
East where he perfected himself in the sciences 


[see the article zahiris], wrote two celebrated 
books : a Tafsir al-KuRdn and a Musnad of 
Muhammadan traditions, the loss of which is greatly 
to be regretted if we may believe the laudatory 
judgment passed on them by Ibn Hazm in his 
Risdh repeated by al-Makkarl ( Analcctes , ii. 1 1 5). 
On Baki b. Makhlad. cf! Ibn al-Faradi, Tarikh 
c l 'la mil al-Andalus ( B.A.H. , vii — viii.), N°. 281; 
Ibn Bashkuwal, Si la {B.A.H., i — ii.), N°. 277; 
al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-multamis ( B . A. H-, iii.), 
N°. 584; Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, aUlkd , ii. 366; al- 
Khushani, Kitdb al-Kudat bi-Kurtuba, ed. and 
transl. J. Ribera, Madrid 1914, index; Ibn ‘Idharl, 
al-Bayan al-mughrib, ed. Dozy, ii. 112 — 113, 
transl. Fagnan, ii. 179 — 18 1; al-Makkarl, Nafh 
al-Til’ , Analectes , i. 812; ii. 115 and 120 and in- 
dex; Dozy, in Z.D.M.G. , xx. 598 ; Goldziher, 
Die Zahiriten, Leipzig 1884, p. 115; Brockelmann, 
G. A. Z., i. 164. 

The direct descendants of Baljl b. Makhlad 
devoted their scientific activity mainly to com- 
menting on the masterpieces of their celebrated 
ancestor. A list of these scholars, with bibliogra- 
phical references, is supplied in a little monograph 
devoted to the family of the Banu Makhlad by 
Rafael of I'rena y Smenjaud, Rami lias de juris- 
consult-os : I. os Bcnimajlad de Cordoba , Homenaj e 
a D. Francisco Codera , Zaragoza 1904. p. 251-258. 

' (E. Levi-Provenijai.) 

MAKHZEN (a.), from khazana , “to shut up, 

1 6* preserve, to hoaid ’. the word is believed to 
have been first used in North Africa as an official 
( term in the second century A. 11. applied to an 
iron chest in which Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, emir 
of Ifrikiya, kept the sums of money raised by 
taxation and intended for the 'AbbSsid caliph of 
. Baghdad. At first this term, which in Morocco 
! 1S no%v synonymous with the government, was 
■ applied more particularly to the financial 
; department, the Treasury. 

It may be said that the term makhzen meaning 
the Moroccan government and everything more 
1 or less connected with it at first meant simply 
1 ! he P bce wheie sums raised by taxation were 
kept intended to be paid into the treasury ot 
the Muslim community, the bit al-mal. Later, when 
the sums thus raised were kept for use in the 
; countries in which they were collected and were 
no longer paid into the treasury of the Muslim 
1 community, and they became as it were, the private 
treasuries of the communities in which they were 
collected, the word makhzen was used to mean 
the separate local treasuries and a certain amount 
of confusion arose between the makhzen and the 
bit al-mal. 

\Ve do find in Spain the expression c abid al- 
makhzen but it still means slave, of the treasury 
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rather than slave of the government, and it seems 
that it was only later in Morocco that in proportion 
as the state became separated from the whole 
Muslim community after being successively under 
the Omaiyads of Damascus, the 'Abbasids of 
Baghdad, the Omaiyads of Spain and the Fatimids 
of Egypt that the word makhzen came to be used 
for the government itself. 

To sum up, the word makhzen , after being used 
for the place where the sums intended for the 
bit al-nial of the Muslim community were kept 
was used for the local treasury of the Muslim 
community of Morocco, when it became separate 
under the great Berber dynasties : later with the 
Sharlfl dynasties the word was applied not only 
to the treasury but to the whole organisation 
more or less administrative which lives on the 
treasury, that it is to say the whole government 
of Morocco. In tracing through history the changes 
of meaning of the word makhzen , one comes to 
the conclusion that not only is the institution to 
which it is applied not religious in character but 
on the contrary it represents the combined usur- 
pations of powers, originally religious, by laymen, 
at the expense of which it has grown up through 
several centuries. The result of these successive 
usurpations is that the makhzen which originally 
was only a chest in the treasury came to mean 
first the treasury itself, and the government and 
to represent to the Moroccan the sole principle of 
authority. 

We know that the fundamental principle of 
Muslim society is that of the community : the 
head of this community is simply an administrator 
who has to exercise his functions, said the caliph 
'Omar, like an honest teacher solely concerned 
with the interests of his pupils. Of this ideal the 
only part remaining in practice is that the members 
of the community are effectively in tutelage. In 
rapidly surveying the history of the Makhzen, we 
can see how this arbitrary government became 
gradually established while using the prescriptions 
of Islam, and how it succeeded in forming in face 
of the native Berber element which surrounded it 
a kind of Arab fagade, behind which the Berbers 
in spite of the slowness of their gradual islamisation, 
have preserved their institutions, superstitions 
and their independence. In this connection it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that, in spite 
of their perhaps disputable orthodoxy, the Berbers 
are Muslims and consider that they belong to the 
Muslim community. No doubt they do not practise 
it very frequently but they have the pride of 
Islam and its intolerance; they have taken Muslim i 
ostracism into the service of their native savagery 
and it would be a dangerous error to think that | 
they could be open to anti-Muslim sentiments and 
particularly to imagine that their religious luke- j 
warmness ought to make them favourable to us. I 

No organisation was made at the first conquest 
by 'Okba b. Nafi' in 63 (682 A.D.). All the repre- 
sentatives of Arab culture had to do was to levy 
heavy tributes in money and slaves to satisfy their 
own greed and to enable them to send valuable 
gifts to the caliph of Damascus. 


of the caliphs facilitated the spread of Kharidii 
doctrines, the many schools of which made any 
unity of power impossible and on the contrary 
increased decentralisation. 

The Idrlsid dynasty, which its Shaiifi origin 
gives a claim to be the first Muslim dynasty of 
Morocco and which completed the conversion 
of the country to Islam only exercised its power 
over a small part of Morocco. Alongside of it the 
Barghawata [7. z\] heretics and numerous Kharidii 
emirs continued to exist. The Zenata Miknasa, 
Maghrawa and Banu Ifren at a later period were 
no more able to effect a centralisation of power. 
It was not till the fifth century A. 11. (xith A. D.) 
under the Sanhadji dynasty of the Almoravids that 
in the reign of Ya kub b. Tashfin we can see the 
beginnings of a makhzen which only becomes 
clearly recognisable under the Almohad dynasty. 

It was under the latter that religious unity was 
first attained in Morocco. The heresy of the 
Bar gh awata and all other schisms were destroyed 
and a single Muslim community, that of the 
Almohads, replaced the numerous more or less 
heterodox sects which had been sharing the 
country and its revenues. It may be said that the 
organisation of the makhzen which we found in 
Morocco is fundamentally based on this unification 
and the measures which resulted from it. The 
Almohads regarded theirs as the only true Muslim 
community. All who did not belong to it were 
infidels whom it was lawful to fight, to kill, to 
reduce their women and children to slavery and 
to seize their goods and lands for the benefit of 
the Almohads, the only oithodox community. The 
Almohads were thus able to apply to all the 
territory of their empire the ideal Muslim principle 
for dealing with land, i. e. that all the lands 
1 conquered by them from non-Almohads and even 
j from Almohads whose faith was regarded as suspect 
were classed as lands taken from infidels and 
became hubris of the Muslim i. e. Almohad commu- 
' nity. These hubus districts are those whose occupants 
| have to pay the tax called kharadj. In order to 
levy this the Sultan c Abd al-Mu’min had all his 
African empire surveyed from Gabes to the 
Wadi Nun. 

A few years latei Ya'kub al-Mansiir brought to 
Morocco the Djusham and Banu Hilal Arabs and 
settled them on lands belonging to the Muslim 
community, which had been uninhabited since the 
destruction of the Barghawata, the wars of the 
Almohads with the last Almoravids and large 
despatches of troops to Spain. 

These Arab tribes who formed the djaish 
(pronounced rish in Morocco) of the Almohads 
did not pay the kharadj for the lands of the 
Muslim community which they occupied. 1 hey 
were Makhzen tribes who rendered military service 
in place of kharadj. \Ye shall find later the remains 
of this organisation with the gish tribes and the 
tribes of ncPiba. The efforts of the Marlnids to 
reconstitute a gisji with their own tribes did not 
succeed and they had to return to the makhzen 
of Arab tribes brought to Morocco by Ya'kub al- 
Mansiir and even added to it contingents of the 


It was the same in 90 (708) with Musa b. Ma'kil Arabs of Sus. 

Nusair but the conquest of Spain brought over Under the Banu Wattas this movement became 
to Islam a large number of Berber tribes by more marked and Spanish influences became more 
promising them a share in plundering the wealth and more felt in the more complicated organisation 
of the Visigoths. On the other hand the exactions of the central Makhzen and by the creation of 
of the Arabs and the desire to escape the demands new offices at the court and in the palace. 
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The conquests by the Christians by causing the 
development of the zawiyas and the fall of the 
Iianu Wattas brought about the rise of the Sa'dians 
[q.v.] of Wadi Dar'a. The latter with their 
primitive manners as Saharan tribes and under 
the leligious influence of the shaikhs of the 
Inutherhoods began to try to bring back the 
exeicise of power to the patriarchal simplicity 
with which it was wielded in the early days of 
Klam. The necessities of the government, the 
intrigues of the tribes and the wars of members 
of the ruling family against one another soon 
made necessary the constitution of a proper makhzen 
with its military tribes, ministers, its crow n officials 
of high and low degree, its governors to whom 
were soon added the innumerable gioups of palace 
officials which will be mentioned below. 

The frequent intercourse between the Sa'dians 
and the Tuiks, who lnd come to settle in Algeria 
at the beginning of the xvi«h century In ought to 
the court of Morocco a ceitain amount of eastern 
ceremonial, a ceitain amount of luxury and even 
a ceitain degree of pomp in the life of the sovereign 
and in that of his entouiage and of all the in- 
dividuals employed m the Makhzen. 

It is from this time that really dates the existence 
of this entity, which is really foieign to the country 
itself, w loch lived by exploiting lather than governing 
it and is known as the Makhzen. 

The mcieasing official relations of Morocco with 
l.uto pean powers, the exchange of ambassadors, 
the commercial agreements, the ransoming of 
< hnstian slave-, largely contributed to give this 
Makhzen more and more the appearance of a 
icgular government. The jealousies of the powers, 
their desiie to maintain the status <jus m Morocco 
and the need to have a icgular government to 
deal with them furthei strengthened the Makhzen 
both at home and abroad and enabled the Sultan 
Mawlay al-H.t-an to conduct for neatly twenty 
years this policy of equilibrium between the powers 
on one side, and the tribes on the other, who 
kept till his death the empne of Morocco in 
cxi-tence, built up of veiy divei.-e element-, of 
which the Makhzen fumed the facade. 

1 he very humble, almo-t humiliating, attitude 
imposed on the I'uiopean anibass.idoi- at official 
ic’ception- mciea-ed the pre-tige of the Sultan 
and tlie Makhzen in the eye- of the tribes. The 
envoy of the Christian powei, surrounded In the 
pre-ent- which lie brought, appeared on foot in a 
c nut of the palace and seemed to have come to pav 
tribute to the emit of the .Muslims, who was on 
hor-eback. All the thcatiic.il -ide wa- developed 
to strike the imagination of the Makhzen with 
much care and succeeded m cieating an illusion 
of the real efficiency of thi- orgam-ation in the 
eyes of both tribes and poweis. 

I ndei the l’.erber dyna-tie-. the Almohads, the 
Marimds and the Iianu Wattas. the military tribes, 
the cm 'C, were almo-t all Arab; under the baMians I 
" crc entirely Arab; to the fljuAiam and 
Iianu Ililal Arabs were added the Ma'kil Arabs I 
oi Su- On the other hand the Sa'dians had ! 
removed from the regi-ters of the a/uisi a certain 
number of the Arab tribes who then paid in j 
money the lya,.ujj for the tutus lands of the I 
■MU'. mi community which they occupied. These 
tribes, in contrast to the ,/ozr^. were calli 
°f the na'i that 


called tribes 

v, that is to say. according to the 
e.jmology proposed ffir the word. 


the\ 


were 


under the tutelage of the makhzen (from nd'ib 
“tutor” or “substitute” for a father) or perhaps that 
they paid the tribes of the djaish. a sum for 
replacing them (from naba, to substitute). 

From this time on, Morocco assumed the appear- 
ance which it had when France established her 
protectorate there. The frontier, settled with the 
Turks in the east, had hardly been altered by 
the occupation of Algeria by France and the 
territory of Morocco was, as it still is to-day, 
divided into two parts: i. bilad al- makhzen or 
conquered territory; 2. bilad al-siba 3 or land of 
schism ; the latter was almost exclusively occupied 
by the Berbers. 

The bilad a l- makhzen , which represents official 
Morocco, was formed of territories belonging to 
the hubris of the Muslim community and liable 
to the kharadj. 

This land was occupied by Arab tribes, some 
gish, otheis ?iTdiba . Morocco consisted of an Arab 
government (makhzen) which administered the 
regions liable to kharadj , and occupied by Arab 
tribes, the status of which varied according as 
they were glsh or naHba. 

The Berber tribes of the bilad al-sibl f not only 
refused to allow the authority of the makhzen to 
penetrate among them, but even had a tendency 
to go back to the plains from which they had 
gradually been pushed into the mountains. One 
of the main endeavours of the present dynasty, the 
c AlawI Shorfa 5 of Tafllalt, which succeeded the 
Sa c dians in the seventeenth century has been to 
oppose this movement of expansion of the Berber 
tribes. This is why Mawlay Isma c Il, the most 
illustrious Sultan of this dynasty, built 70 kasba\ 
on the frontier of the bilad al-makhzen to keep 
do\\ n the Berbers. Hence we have this policy of 
equilibrium and intrigues which has just been 
mentioned and which up till quite recent years 
was the work of the Makhzen. 

As we have already said, it was not a question 
of organising the country nor even of governing 
it, but simply of holding their own by keeping 
rebellion within bounds with the help of the tribes 
of the gi$h by extracting from the ports and from 
the tribes of the n~diba all that could be extorted 
by e\ery means, hrom time to time expeditions 
led by the Sultan himself against the unsubjected 
tubes asserted his power and increased his prestige. 

1 he Makhzen. gradually formed in course of 
centuries by the possibilities and exigencies of 
domestic policy as well as by the demands of 
oreign policy seems to have attained its most 
complete development in the reign of Mawlay 
al- Hasan, the last great independent Sultan of 
- orocco (1873 1894). The government of Mawlay 

al-Ha>an consisted in the first place of the Sultan 
himself, at once hereditary and also, if not exactly 
c ec e , at east nominated by the * it lame? and 
notables of each town and tribes from among the 
.oils irot eix, nephews and even the cousins of 
the late ruler This proclamation is called taFa. 
is in general he who takes control of the 
reasur) ,.n of the troops when the moment 
comes to assume the right of succession. It some- 
times happens that the late sovereign has nominated 
! 5 .. - c -ors, but this does not constitute an 
ligation on the electors to obey it. There is 
then no rule of succession to the throne. 

. ormer > theie was only one vizier, the grand 
vizier: the giand vizierate, a kind of Home 
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Ministry, was divided into three sections, each ! the bodies of servants outside the palace ; the 


managed by a secretary ( kaiib)\ 

1. From the Strait of Gibraltar to the Wad 
Hu Regreg. 

2. From Bu Regreg to the Sahara. 

3. Tafllalt. 

In the reign of Sidi Muhammed (1859 — 1873), 
the more frequent and intimate relations with 
Europe and more particularly the working of the 
protectorate made it necessary to found a special 
office for foreign relations, and a ivazir al-bahr , 
literally Minister of the Sea, was appointed. This 
does not mean minister for the Navy, but for all 
that came by sea, i. e. Europeans. This minister 
had a representative in Tangier, the tiaib al-sultan , 
who was the intermediaiy between European 
representatives and the Central Makhzen. His task i 
was to deal with European complaints and claims 
from perpetual settlements and to play off against ■ 
one another the proteges of the European powers, 
who were certainly increasing in numbers and 
frequently formed an obstacle to the traditional I 
arbitrary rule of the Makhzen. The regime of the I 
consular protectorate, settled and regulated in 1 
1880 by the Convention of Madrid, had also 
lesulted in discouraging the Makhzen from extending 
its authority over new territory. 

The exercise of this authority was in fact auto- . 
matically followed by the exercise of the right of 
protection and from the point of view of resistance i 
to European penetration, the Makhzen had every* | 
thing to gain by keeping in an apparent political 1 
independence the greater part of the territory 
which thus escaped the influence which threatened 1 
in time to turn Morocco into a regular international I 
protectorate. 

By a conciliatory native policy and cautious 
dealing with the local chiefs, the shaikhs of the 
zdunyas, and the Shari fi families, the Makhzen was 
able to exert even in the remotest districts a real 
influence and never ceased to carry on perpetual 
intrigues in order to divide the tribes against 
one another. 

It maintained its religious prestige by the hope 
of preparation for the holy war w hich was one 
day to drive out the infidels and sought to penetrate 
by spreading the Arabic language and the teaching 
of the Kuran and gradually substituting the 
principles of Muhammadan law of the shra c for 
Berber customs. In a word, it continued the conquest 
of the country by tiying to complete its islamisation 
and making Islam permeate its customs. 

In the reign of Mawlay al-Hasan, the Makhzen 
consisted of the grand vizier, the wazir al-bahr. 
minister of foreign affairs, the c alldf — afterwards 
called minister of war — , the amln al-unianf , 
— afterwards minister of finance — , the hat lb al- 
shikdydt, secretary for complaints, who became 
minister of justice by combining his duties with 
that of the kadi ’ l-kudat , Kadi of Kadis. These 
high officials had the offices \battlka 7 ‘ pi. banfik) 
in the tnasjnvar at the Palace. 

The offices were under the galleries which were 
built round a large courtyard. At the top of the 
mashivar was the office of the grand vizier, beside 
which was that of the kfid al-masJnvar , a kind 
of captain of the guard, who also made presentations 
to the sultan. The ka D id al-rua r/iwar was in command 
of the police of the mashyvar and he had under 
his command the troops of the gish. madiwai lya , 
masakhriya ( handtl — sg. : hanta ) etc., as well as all 


maw Id al-ruivd , grand-master of the stables, the 
frd z iglya , who had charge of the sultan’s en- 
campments. 

In addition to these banikas of the mashivar , 
mention must be made of an individual, who as 
was shown in recent times could play a more 
considerable part in the government than his 
actual office would lead one to expect. This is 
the hadjib [</. 7 1 .], literally the “curtain”, i. e. an 
official placed between the Sultan and his subjects 
like a curtain. His banika was situated between 
the masjyivar and the palace proper and he had 
charge of the interior arrangements of the Sultan’s 
household. Under his orders were the various 
groups of domestic servants ( handtl al-ddkhllyin\ 
mwalln al-udu 3 , who looked after the washing 
arrangements, mwalin al-frash who attended to 
the beds, etc., etc.; he also commanded the eunuchs 
and even was responsible for the discipline of the 
women of the Sultan, through the c arlfas> or 
mistresses of the palace. The hadjib is often 
called grand chamberlain, although he does not 
exactly coriespond to this office. 

Around these officers gravitated a world of 
secretaries of different ranks, of officers of the 
glyllf then the kfid al-i aha , who was in theory 
in command of 500 horsemen, the kifid al-maia , 
who commanded loo down to a simple mukaddam. 
All this horde of officials, badly paid when paid 
at all, lived on the country as it could, trafficking 
shamelessly in the influence which it had or was 
thought to have and in the prestige it gained 
from belonging to the court, whether closely or 
remotely. The influence of these court officials 
spread throughout the regions contiolled by the 
organisation of Makhzen officialdom, which contri- 
buted to the centralisation of authority and its profits. 

In this organisation it may be noticed that the 
authority of the Makhzen propetly so-called, i. e. 
of a lay pow'er, continually incieased at the expense 
of the religious power by a series of changes. No 
doubt the basis continued to be religious, but the 
application of power became less and less so and 
| the civil jurisdiction of the kfids and of the 
! Makhzen mote and more took the place of the 
| administiation of the s hra' by the kadis, which 
finally became lestricted to questions of personal 
! law and landed propeity. 

The authority of the sultan w’as represented in 
1 the towns and in the tribes by the ka'ids , ap- 
, pointed by the giand vizier and by the muhtasib T s, 
whose office owed its origin to the religious law r of the 
1 shif. The muhtasib supervised and controlled the 
gilds, fixed tiie price of articles of food and 
inspected weights and measures and coins. 

The tax of the nd'iba, which represented the 
old kha/ddj , was levied on the non -gish tribes by 
the kf/d^ of these tribes. It was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of abuses: the amount of this tax 
was never fixed and the sums which came from 
it w’eie in reality divided among the kfids , the 
secretaries of the Makhzen and the vizier without 
the sultan or the public treasury getting any 
benefit from them. 

The grand vizier also appointed the nadir offi- 
cers, who from the reign of Mawlay 'Abd al-Rah- 
man had been attached to the local nadir's, of the 
hub us of the mosques and sanctuaries. The kadis 
were appointed by the kadi ' l-kuddt : at the present 
day they are appointed by the minister of justice. 
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They propose the ' udul but do not actually ap- 
point them. The financial staff, umami , who 
control the customs, the possessions of the Makh- 
zen ( al-amlak ), the mustafaddt (market-dues and 
tolls etc. called mats'), the controller of the bit 
al-mal (popularly abn ’ l-mawaritji) i. e. the official 
who intervened to collect the share of the Muslim 
community from estates of deceased persons and 
who also acted as curator of intestate estates ( wa - 
kil al-ghuyyab). All these officers were appointed 
by the a min al-umanc? who was later known as 
the minister of finance. 

This organisation was completely centralised 
i. e. its only object was to bring all the resources 
of the country into the coffers of the State and 
of its agents, but there was no provision for utilising 
these resources in the public interest. No budget 
was drawn up, no public works, no railways, no 
navy, no commerce, no port, nothing at all was 
provided for. Military expenses were confined to 
the maintenance of a regiment commanded by an 
English officer, of a French mission of military 
instruction, of a factory of arms at Fas directed 
by Italian officers and of the building at Rab.it 
of a fort by a Get man engineer. These were really 
rather diplomatic concessions to the powers in- 
terested than a regular military otganisation. In 
the spirit of the Makhzen the defence of the tei- 
utory was to be the task of the Berber tribes, care- 
fully maintained out of all contact with Europeans 
behind the elaborate display maintained by the couit. 

In the event of war, the Makhzen, faithful to 
its system of equal favour, purchased arms and 
munitions from the different powers and kept them 
in the makina of Fas to be able when necessity 
arose to distribute them to the tribes when pro- 
claiming a holy war. 

file expenses of the education service weie 
limited to the very modest allowances granted to 
thcW.7/«,7 of al-Ixarawiyin at Fas. These allowances 
were levied from the ftu'us and augmented by 
gifts made by the Sultan on the occasion of feasts 
(.«&)■ 

Nothing was done for public health and one 
could not give the name of hospitals to the few 
mail, tan to be found in cettain towns, where a 
few miserable eieatures lived in tilth, receiving 
from the hi bus and the chaiity of the public baiely 
enough to prevent them dying of hungei and of 
couise without receiving any medical assistance. 

Gil the repeated lepresentations of the l’ovveis 
the Makh'cn had ultimately delegated its powers 
to the members of the diplomatic corps m Tangier 
which had been able to form a public health 
committee in order to be able to iefuse admission 
to infected vessels if necessary. In spite of its 
defects, the Makhzen constituted a real force ; it 
formed a solid Hoe in the centre of surioundin" 
anarchy which it was interested in maintaining, 
to he able to exploit it more easily on the one hand 
and on the other to prevent the preservation m 
the country of any united order which might become 
a danger to it. 

In brief we may say that the Makhzen in Morocco 
was an instrument of arbitrary government, which 
worked quite well in the social disorder of the 
country and thanks to this disorder, we may add, 

U worked for its own profit and was in a way 
lise a foreign element in a conquered country. It 
was and still is a regular caste with its own 
traditions, way of living, of dressing, of furnishing 


! of feeding, with its own language, al-lu gh at al- 
I makhzaniya , which is a correct Arabic intermediate 
; between the literary and the spoken Arabic, com- 
i posed of official formulae, regular cliches, courteous, 
concise and binding to nothing. 

This Makhzen which was sufficient in the old 
order of things which it had itself contributed to 
create and maintain, was forced, if it was not to 
] disappear at once, to undergo fundamental modifi- 
cations from the moment this state of things had 
\ rendered necessary the establishment of a pro- 
. tectorate. 

Various changes have always been made in the 
I old regime, which has been a matter of regret to 
; many as reducing sources of profit. The vizierate 
of foreign affairs and that of war have been 
handed over to the Resident-General, that of 
i finance to the Director-General of finance who 
administers the revenue of the empire alike to 
those of a regularly organised state. 

The director-generalships of agriculture and 
| education, which are regular ministries are held 
! by French officials as are the management of the 
postal service, telegraph and telephone and the 
board of health. 

1 wo new vizierates had been created, that of 
the regal domains ( al-amlak ) and that of the 
: htdms. The vizierate al-amlak has just been 
suppressed and the domains are administered by a 
I branch of the finance department. The vizierate 
| of the tubus is under that of the Sharlfan affairs. 

1 This organisation represents the principle of 
protectorate in the Moroccan government itself 
and in order to realise “the organisation of a 
reformed Sharlfan Makhzen” in keeping with 
the treaty. (Ed. Miciiaux-Bellaire) 
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Tableau Geographiqut d'apr'es Licit Africaitt , Al- 
giers 1906, p. 172 — 184; Chevrillon, Vn crepuscttle 
d' Islam, Paris 1906, p. 190 — 192; Cte Conrad 
de Buisseret, A la Cottr de Fez , Brussels 1907, 

P- 4 ° — 48; Gustave Jeannot, Etude socials, 
politique et iconomique sur le Maroc, Dijon 
! 9 ° 7 , p. 185 — 268; II. Gaillard and Ed. Michaux- 
Bellaire, L' Administration au Maroc — Le 
Mahhzen — Etendue et Limites de son Pottvoir, 
Tangier 1909; Michaux-Bellaire, L'Admini- 
nistration au Maroc , Bull, de la Sociiti de 
Geographic d' Alger et de VAfrique du Nord, 
Algiers 1909; Jeromino Becker, His tor ia de 
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Marruecos, Madrid 1915 , passim', Aug. Bernard, 
Le Maroc 3 , Paris 1915. 

Periodicals: Archives Marocaines : i., p. 1 
sqq.'. Salmon. V Administration Marocaine a Tan- 
get ", i., p. 56 sqq. : Michaux-Bellaire, Les Impots 
Marocains ; ii., p. 1 — 99: Essai sur V Histoire 
politique du Nord Marocain ; xv., p. 33 sqq. : 
Xavier Lecureui, Historique des Douanes au 
Maroc-, xviii.. p. 1 — 187: A. Peretie, Le Ran 
El Vhadir Ghailan. 

Revue du Monde Musulman : vol. v., p. 242— 
274: Michaux-Bellaire, Vn rottage du Gouver- 
nement Marocain , La Beniqat ech-chikayat de 
Mottlay Abd el-Hajid ; p. 646 — 662: Michaux- 
Bellaire, Au Palais du Sultan Marocain', vol. 
viii.: Michaux-Bellaire, L' Islam ct Vetat marocain', 
vol. ix., p. 1 — 43 : Michaux-Bellaire, U organisms 
Marocain ; vol. xii., p. 87 — 91: A. le Chatelier, 
Lettre a un Conseiller d'Etat ; vol. Iviii., p. 
104 — 107 : Enquete sur les corporations musul- 
manes, L'injluence du Mahhzen. 

Bulletin du Comite de PAfrique Franco.ise : 
1902, p. 420: Le Voyage du Sultan', 1903, suppl., 
p. 293 — 304 : Rene Manduit, Le Mahhzen 
Marocain ; 1904, p. 4: General Derrccagaix, La 
crise marocaine', p. 50: Devolution du Mahhzen-, 
1905, R. C., p. 517—528: Commandant Ferry, 
I.a reorganisation marocaine ; 1906, p. 335: Le 
Sultan et la Com", 1907, p. 102: Le Gouver- 
nement Marocain', p. 367: Le Sultan du Slid ; 
p. 368 : Le deplacemcnt de la Cour de Fez ; 
1909, R. C., p. 185 sqq. : Ed. Doutte, Les 
causes de la chute d'un Sultan, I.a Royaute 
marocaim (M. Buret) 
MAKHZUM (Banu) along with the Omaiyads, 
the aristocratic clan of Mecca. This as- 
sertion is contrary to the theory popularised by 
the Sira in virtue of which the ancestor of the 
aristocratic families was Kusaiy [4. v.]. About the 
middle of the vith century A. r>. we find that among 
, the clans of Kuraish [q. v.] that held in most 
| consideration was the Bant! Makhzum, which traced 
its descent through Yakaza h. Murra to the legendary 
1 Fihr (Kuraish) without going through Kusaiy. At 
this period the Makhzum controlled everything at 
! Mecca except the sanctuary. They alone were able 
to counterbalance the growing influence of the 
! Omaiyads. It is at this time that their name 
becomes occasionally synonymous with Kuraishi 
1 (Ibn Duraid, Vila!) al-Lsltlihah, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 94 , 12)- 

The Makhzum seem to have o\\ ed their primacy 
to Mughfra b. € Abd Allah, a contemporary of c Abd 
! al-Muttalib and giandson of the eponymous an- 
1 cestor of the clan. The adjective Mughlrl thus 
i comes to be used for Makhzuml. His son, Hisham 
b. al-Mughlra, is even said to have had the title 
u loid (. rabb ) of Mecca” (Ibn Duraid, Ishtikdk , p. 93, 

1 sq.). The Kuraish are said to have dated one 
of their eras from the death of this individual, if 
the reference is not to Walld b. al-Mughira. 
Tradition hesitates between these two Makhzumis. 
The influence of the Makhzum was preponderant in 
the mala 3 , or council of notables which decided 
affairs at Mecca. It is frequently a Makhzuml who 
speaks in name of the mala \ as for example in 
the discussion with Muhammad, at the beginning 
of the preaching of Islam. They are believed to 
have opened up to Meccan commerce the principal 
routes to foreign markets. For their intelligence, 
heir activity — they were said to be “ardent as 
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fire*’ (Aghani, Bulak, xv. 8 infra) — their patrician 
pride and particularly their wealth they were en- 
\ied by the other Meccan clans. In a word they 
threw into the shade the descendants of Kusaiy 
like the Banu Hashim, for whose benefit the 
traditional theory seems to have been put into 
circulation. They lost a large number of members 
at the battle of Badr: after this disaster from 
which they never recovered, they had to yield 
the first place to the Omaiyads. 

What injured their leputation in Muslim tradition 
was their opposition to the rise of Islam. Tradition 
has chosen from them in the person of Abu Djahl 
[q. v.] the type of the intractable opponent of 
Islam. In Mecca the Makhzumi Walid b. al-Mughira 
was numbered among the “mockers” of the Prophet. 
Several verses of the Meccan sOras are said to be 
directed against him (IbnDuraid, Ishtikak^. 60—61). 
Before becoming the “sword of Allah’ 1 Khalid b. 
al-Walid [q. v.j fought with the majority of his 
people against Muhammad at Badr, Ohod, Khandak 
etc. This persistent opposition explains why they 
and the Omaiyads are called al-AfdJaran min 
Kimu Ai : “the two wicked clans of Kuraish” 
(I'abarn Taj mi al-Kur'an , xiii 130). 

After the Path (conquest of Mecca) they adopted 
the new religion without enthusiasm; many went and 
settled in Madina, which now became the capital of 
Islam, so as to got in touch with the go\erning 
circles. '1 he Prophet was able to use the military 
talents of Khalid but had to shut Ins eyes to his 
disobedience. Neither lie nor the other Ma kh zumis 
showed themselves more manageable by the Caliphs, 
as they refused to come to terms with the Omaiyads 
and to 1 e-pond to the advance of Abu Sufyan 
(Ibn Ilisham. Sinu ed Wustenfeld, p. 203,273-5). 
W hen the fathci of Abu Bakr heard that lus son 
had been elected Cabpli, the old man’s fu-t question 
is said to have been: “Did the c Abd Manaf 
and Makhztlni give their as.sent" : (Ilm al-Athir, 
i'sa a!-GJ:aba, 111. 222). The author of the Tuhfa 
dl.awi Y- . / ' ai (ed Mann, p. 170, ir'.) e\pie>ses 
surprise at his discovering in the pre-IInjjra 
genealogies of the Makh/unus, names like r Ub : i 
and c <7 /Cv, showing pre-occupation with religion. 

Abu Bnki 011U lia<l peace with Khalid by sending 
him to wage wai in remote lands and giving him 
carte blanche With the second caliph there was 
open conflict. c Omar. although he is said to have 
been the son of a Makh/umi mother, had to >m>. 
pies- the turbulent geneial, more used to conquer 
than to obey. The Makhzumis came into conllict 
with c Othman over c Ammar b. Ya-ii fq v \ a 
client of their famil) (Ma-fidi. Mu t Ttqj a '-PJia'iao. 
el Pan-, iv. 1 21. 266. 279. 360) They declared 
against c All in a body. 'Abd al-Rahman b Khalid 
b al-Walid [q v.j who at first sappoi ted Mit awiva 
m the end by his independent e aroused the mis- 
giving- of the Omaivad caliph. The Makhzumis 
accused Mu c awi\a of having had their relatue 
p u-oned and as>umtng the right to wreak venge- 
ance. they ga\e a new pi .of of their independent 
-pint. From thi- time they weie <>n bad teims 
with the Omaivad caliph-, as the> had been with 
earlier rulers, being naturally inclined to rc-i.-t 
rut hoi it\ and to offer a u-ele.-s opposition. When , 
C Abd Allah b.al-Zul)air[q.vC rebelled again-t Vazld I. ! 
they adhered almost without exception to his cau-e. 
In return the Meccan anti-caliph appointed one 
of them hi- representative in F>n-ra 

The Marwamd- after their ti’iumph agreed tu 


bear no grudge against the Makhzumis. They even 
chose members of the clan for the office of governor 
of Madina, hitherto reserved for an Omaiyad. After, 
as before, the Hidjra, the Makhzumis continued 
to be reckoned among the richest capitalists in 
Mecca. They had about 5,000 mithkal of gold laid 
out in the caravan which was the cause of the 
battle of Badr. It was to them that Muhammad 
applied on the eve of Hunain for a loan of 
40,000 dirhams. Their systematic opposition to 
authority put them completely out of the running 
for any of the great administrative offices in which 
the members of the Kuraish clans enriched them- 
selves. Their aristocratic pride did not prevent 
them however from seeking profit in commerce 
and even in industry. We know this from the 
story of c Omar b. c AIi Rabl c a [q. v.], the most 
famous of the Kuraish poets. c Omar kept 70 of 
his slaves employed in the weaving-mills established 
in Mecca ( Agkani , i. 37, 5 ). Another Makhzumi, 
a contemporary of c Omar, w r as known as “the 
monk ( rahib ) of Kuraish’’ on account of his merit 
and his a^iduity in prayer (Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat , 
ed. Sachau, v. 153, I9 ). Much better known than 
this ascetic and continually quoted on questions 
of I'ikh and Hadith is the Makhzumi Sa c Id b. 
al-Musaiyib [q. v.], one of the most famous tabfis 
of the first century a. h. 

With the coming of the c Abbasids, influence 
pa.-sed over to the Iranians. Gradually the Makhzum, 
like other Kuraish clans, fell into obscurity. At 
the present day there are still families bearing 
the name Makhzumi. It remains to be seen to 
what extent they are justified in claiming descent 
from the Makhzumi. if it is not in the female 
line as in the case of Siradj al-Dln al-Makhzuml 
al-Him-I (cf. Brockelmann, G. A. Z., ii. 98). 
Kalkashandl (SubA al-A c shr?^ Cairo, i. 213) justly 
remarks that the tube of the Banu Khalid which 
I 1 CC I a nomadic life aiound Hims has only the 
! name in common with the great Makhzumi captain. 
The male line from Khalid b. al-Walid is said to 
have become extinct very early (cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
f sd al-GAaba , v. 249, infra\ a statement disputed 
by the Siradj al-Dln mentioned above. 

/» . 0 It <> o ;• a p A y : In addition to the references 
in the article cf. Ibn Duraid, Mfikak, ed. Wii- 
stenfeld, p. 60 .?</</., 91 sqq.; Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat. , 
ed. Sachau, v. 88 sqq^ 328—330; Aghani , iii. 
100, 102; xv. 11 sqq, ; Ibn Hisham, Sira , ed. 
Wu.tenfelJ._p. 171, 238, 272; Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, 
al- /hi al-jarlf ii. 47; Ibn Kutaiba, c UyTtn 
al-AVibar , ed. Brockelmann, p! 236, 243; P. 
Schwarz. Do Divan dcs 'Linar b. Abi Rebfa^ 
ia.-cicule 4. Leipzig 1909, p. 1—34; H. Lam- 
men?. Ktudet sur !t ,'e;nr Ju Calif e Omaiya tc 
M.'tiwia /"'. p. 4 — n (reprint from 
I— in.); do.. La Mcrque it la veillc dc I'hcgire, 
P- 2 4i 35- 53, 67, 75, 213, 223, 231, 316 
(reprint from .V. F. O. />’., i x .). 

_ (II. Lammens) 

ai.-MAKIN r. u.- AmIo, DjirijjIs ( c Abd Ai.lah) 
1- An i-Vwr 1:. An ’i.-Makarim, the Chris- 
tian author of a world-chronicle 
in A r a Ii 1 c. His life has been several times 
treated b_\ western authors in encyclopaedias and 
other works of reference; but nothing can be 
learned of then sources from their articles. Even 
Brockelmann (i. 348) has to be content with 
giving the traditional biography and relies upon 
hi- European predecessors. To avoid repetition 
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here, we only give the dates of his birth and 
death, 602(1205) an d 672 (1273). The latter date 
is given by Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 104, X°. 2103. 
His grandfather, according to J. 11 . Hottinger, 
Promptiiarium , p. 75 sqq., died in 606 and his 
father in 636. 

Al-Makin’s world-chronicle consists of two parts, 
the first of which deals with the pre-Islamic world 
from the Creation onwards and the second with 
Muslim history down to 658 (1260). The work 
is so planned that the whole history of the world 
is given in the form of successively numbered 
biographies of its most important men. Near the 
beginning the discussion of several cosmological 
questions and the several climes is inserted. Down 
to 586 B. c. it is based on Biblical history ; the 
numeration of the biographies begins with Adam 
as N°. 1. For the period after the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple there come on the usual scheme 
the dynasties of Eastern Asia, which in turn are 
succeeded by Alexander, the Romans and the 
Byzantines. In this and in the second part, as the 
author himself tells us, he is following the model 
of al-Tabari’s chronicle. 

The work which is entitled al-Madjuul al-mubarak 
exists in numerous manuscripts. The first part is 
regularly quoted with a Latin translation by Hot- 
tinger, Smegma Orientate (1658) in the chapter 
De usit lingnarum orientalium in theologia historica 
on various facts of history. The chapter on Alexander 
the Great has been edited in Ethiopic and tianslated 
into English by E. A. \V. Budge, The Life and 
Exploits of Alexander the Great (1896). The second 
part was edited and translated by Th. Erpenius 
under the title Histoiica Saracenica . . . a Georgia 
Elmacino, 1625; English and French translations 
appeared soon after. Many emendations were given 
by Kohler in Eichhorn’s liefer torium , vii — ix., xi., 
xiv., xvii. A critical edition of the whole work is 
an urgent desideratum. How important it is foi 
Oriental church history has been shown by A. 
v. Gutschmid, Verzeichnis der Patriarchni von 
Alexandrien — Kl. Sc/ir ., ii., 1890, p. 395 — 525. 
This is sufficient to show how necessary would be a 
comprehensive investigation of al-Makin's place in 
historical tradition, which could only be under- 
taken on the basis of a certain text. Besides it is 
evident that al-Makin used old sources independently 
which are not known to his immediate predecessors 
like Eutychius [q.v.] and his contempoiaiy, much 
quoted by him, Ibn al-Rahib (Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 
'• 349 where of course it should be 669=1270) 
with whom he agrees in the numbering of the 
biographies which are also used by al-Tabari. In 
the chapter on Alexander the Great, the Ethiopic 
translation of which edited by Budge agrees very 
closely with the Arabic original, are found long 
«ord for word extracts front the very old Heimetic 
work in Aiabic entitled al-Ista math is (cf. Stein- 
schneider, Zur fseudepigr. Lit ., 1862, p. 37; Die 
atab. C bet s. a. d. Griech., Centralbl. f. Bibliotheks- 
loesen , chap, xii., 1893, p. 88), which had been 
previously copied in the Ghdyal al-Hakini of 
Ps.-Madjrlti (Brockelmann, G. A. A., i. 243, cf. 
Ritter. Picatrix, ein arab. Handbuch Hellenist. 
Magic, Vortragc d. Biol. Warburg , i. 94 sqq. ; 
ed. by Ritter and transl. by Ritter and Plessner 
ill preparation for Studien d. Bill. Warburg). In 
Budge’s work is also given the Ethiopic translation 
of Ibn al-Rahib’s account of Alexander which in 
contrast to the Arabic text in Cheikho’s edition 


(C. S. C. 0 . Arab., m/i. , 1903) is here not simply 
a brief list of events but is a very full account. 
Only general statements are given from the above 
mentioned Hermetic work and do not compel the 
belief that it was used independently so that in 
spite of all agreements between him and Ibn al- 
Rahib, al-Makin must really have worked in- 
dependently of him. That the reverse might be 
the case and Ibn al-Rahib be dependent on al-Makin 
is impossible because al-Makin expressly quotes 
Ibn al-Rahib (cf. Budge, ii. 380, note 7). Since 
Cheikho only published the Ibn al-Rahib text of 
Abrahamus Ecchellensis, which is perhaps an ab- 
breviation of the basic text while the Ethiopic 
translation perhaps reproduces the original form, 
the question of the relations between the two 
ecclesiastical writers cannot yet be definitely settled ; 
but even the Alexander chapter shows that it is 
of the utmost importance to settle the problem. 

On the continuation of the Chronicle by Mu- 
faddal b. Abi ’l-Fada’il, see Brockelmann, op. cit. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned cf. Jourdain in Biogr. univ new 
ed., xii. 215 s. v. Ecchellensis, 413 s. v. El 
Macin; E. Rodiger in Ersch and Gruber, xxxiii. 
426 and the others mentioned by Brockelmann 
and the sources cited by him. On the text cf. 
Seybold, Zu El Muhin's IVeltchronik, Z.D.M.G . , 
Ixiv. 140 — 153; reproduction from the Breslau 
MS. mentioned theie in : Severus Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa c , Alexandrinische Pali iarchengeschichte, ed. 
Seybold, Hamburg 1912, t. 5; for Byzantine 
history cf. Kiumbacher, Gesc/i. d. bn. /.HP, 
p.368, 401; on the Alexander chapter of rs.-Aristo- 
teies, Seeietuin secretorum , ed. R. Steele ( Opera 
hade nus inedita liogeii Baeoni , v., 1920), index 
s. v. A 1 Makin, thereon Plessner, O.L.Z . , 1925, 
p. 912 sqq. ; Is/., xvi. 93. note 5 and the in- 
troduction to the edition in piepaiation of the 
GAS rat al-Hahinr, Wilhelm Hertz, Aristoteles 
in den . lie xandei -Dich tii/igen des Mittelalters , 
Ges. Abh ., 1905, esp. p. 34 sqq. 

(M. Plessner) 

vt.-MAKKARl, Alsu 'i.-'AimXs Ahmad u. Mu- 
hammad n. Ahmad is. Vahya ai.-Tilimsani al- 
MalikI SmtlAit al-DIn, a Maghrib! man of letters 
and biographer, born at Tilimsan (Tlemcen, q. v.) 
c. IOOO (1591 — 92) d. at Cairo in Pjumada II 
1041 (Jan. 1632). He belonged to a family of 
scholars, natives of Makkara (about 12 miles 
S. E. of Mstla, in the present province of 
Constantine in Algeiia). One of his paternal 
ancestors, Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Makkari, 
had been chief kadi of Fas and one of the teachers 
of the famous Lisan al-Um Ibn al-Khatib of 
Granada. He himself received a wide education 
from his carlv youth \ his principal teacher was 
his paternal uncle Abu C L thrnan Sa id (d. at 
Tlemcen in 1030 [1620—21]; on him cf. Ben 
Cheneb, Idfnza, § 103). lie then left his native 
town and went to Marrakush and Fas wheie he 
became Imam and Mufti of the great mosque of 
al-Karawiyin from 1022 (1613) to 1027 (1617). 
He then set out for the East in order to make 
the pilgrimage to the Holy Places; after doing so 
he came to Cairo in 102S (1618) where he stayed 
for some months and married. In the next year 
he made a journey to Jerusalem then returned to 
Cairo. In 1037 (1627) he again made the pilgiimage 
which he was to lepeat several times later. At 
Mecca as well as at Medina on these occasions 
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he taught hadith in a way that attracted much 
attention. He again made stays at Jerusalem and 
Damascus where he was received at the Madrasa 
Itiakmaklya by the learned Ahmad b. Shahin. In 
this city also his lectures on Muslim Tradition 
were largely attended. He then returned to Cairo 
and while he was preparing to return to Damascus 
to settle there permanently, he fell ill and died. 

In spite of his long stay in the East, it was 
in Morocco that al-Makkari collected the essential 
materials for his work as the historian and bio- 
grapher of Muslim Spain, especially at Marrakush 
in the library of the Sa'dian Sultans (now in part 
in the Escorial ; this is how al-Makkari consulted 
among other woiks the unique copy of the Musttad 
of Ibn Marzuk: cf. I/esperis , v. 8 sq.). Indeed his 
masterpiece, written in the East at the suggestion 
of Ibn Shahin from materials collected by him in 
the Maghrib, is a long monograph on Muslim 
Spain and on the famous encyclopaedist of Granada, 
I.isan al-Dm Ibn al-Khatib, Nafh al-Tib min Ghitsn 
al-Andaltts al-Ratib Dh ikr Wazirind Lisan 
al-Din Ibn al- Kh atib , an immense compilation of 
historical and literary information, poems, letters 
and quotations very often taken from works now 
lost. It is this that gives the Nafh al-Tib an 
inestimable value and puts it in the first rank for 
our sources of Muslim Spain from the conquest 
to the last days of the “Reconquista”. Even for 
the later period it is the only Arabic source that 
we still possess. 

The Nafh al-Tib consists of two quite distinct 
parts, a monograph on the history and literature 
of Muslim Spain and the monograph on Ibn al- 
Khatib. The first part is divided as follows: 
I. physical geography of al-Andalus. 2. Conquest 
of al-Andalus by the Arabs, period of the governors. 
3. History of the Omaiyad Caliphs and of the 
petty dynasts (J luluk al-tawiPif). 4. Description 
of Coidova, its history and its monuments. 5. Spanish 
Arabs who have made the journey to the East. 

6. ( irientals who have made the journey to Spain. 

7. Sketches of liteiary histoiy, the intellectual and 
moral qualities of the Spanish Arabs. 8. The 
“reconquista'’ of Spain and the expulsion of the 
Muslims. The secoud part contains 1. Origin and 
biography of the ancestors of [bn al-Khatib, 2 bio- 
graphy of Ibn al-Khatib. 3. biographies of his 
teacher-. 4. letter- in rhymed prose of the cban- 
chellerie- of Granada and of Fas, sent or received 
by Ibn al-Khatib ( muihdtabat ). 5. a selection ot 
lus works in prose and vei-e. 6. analytical list 
of his work-. 

The A afh al-Tib was printed in full at Kulak 
in 1279 and at Cairo m 1302 and 1304 
(4 vol-J. The fir-t part was published at I.eyden 
from 1S55 to 1S61 under the title of Analectes 
sat l /listen c c 't la litter atut e des .It alus d Lspagnc 
by K. Dozy. G. Dugat. I.. Krehl and \V. Wright’ 
In 1840. D. Pascual de Gay an go- had published 
in English, at London, under the title The Histot r 
cj the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spain, a ver- 
sion adapted from the part of the first half which 
deals with the history of Muslim Spain. A critical 
translation of this monumental work in its entirety 
remain- to be done. 

Al-Makkari also wrote other important woiks, 
among which special mention mu.-t De made of a 
lengthy monograph on the famous kadi My ad [q.v.l 
A:ha, al-Riyad fi Akhbar al-Kddi dyad publ. at 

uni- in 1^22 in 2 vols. A list with reference 


to known MSS. will be found in Brockelmann and 
Ben Cheneb. 

B ibliogra p hy : Muhammad Maiyara, al-Durr 
al-Thamin. Cairo 1 306, p. 41; al-YQsI, al-Mit- 
hadarat , Fas 1317, p. 59; al-Khafadji, Raihanat 
al-Alilba 3 , Cairo 1294, p. 293; Ibn Ma c sum, 
Suldfat al- c Asr , Cairo 1324, p. 589; al-Muhibbl, 
Khulasat al-Athar, Cairo 1284, i., p. 3 ° 2 j al- 
Ifrani, Saftvat man intashar , Fas, n. d., p. 71 \ 
al-Kadiri, Nashr al-Matliani , Fas 1315 : >• 

157 ; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, Gottingen 1882, p. 265; Dugat, Notice 
sitr al-Makkari, at the top of the edition of 
the Analectes ; R. Basset, Notice sommaire des 
manuset its orientaux de deux biblioth'eques de 
Lisbonne , Lisbon 1894, p. 24; do., Recherches 
bibliographiques stir les sources de la Salouat 
el-Anfas, p. 22; N°. 53 ; F. Pons Boigues, Ensayo 
bio-bibliografico , p. 417; Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 
ii., 296; Ben Cheneb, Idjaza , § 102; Huart, 
Litt. ar ., p. 374; Carra de Vaux, les Penseurs 
de T Islam, i., p. 158; E. Ldvi-Provenqal, Les 
Historiens des Chorfa , p. 93 and note 3. 

(E. I.kvt-PuoVENgAL) 

al-MAKKI, Abu Talib Muhammad b. 'Ai.I 
al-HarithI. d. in Baghdad in 386 (996), an Arab 
muhaddith and mystic, head of the theological 
madhhab of the Salimlya [q. v.] of Basra. His 
principal work is the Kut al-Kulub (Cairo 1310, 
2 vols.) whole pages of which have been copied 
by al-Ghazzalt into his Ihy a’ z Ulum al-Din. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, G. A. L., i. 
200; Saiyid Murtada, Ithaf, ed. Cairo, ii. 67, 
69 s,j.; Sha'rawl, Lata? if, ed. Cairo, ii. 28; Ibn 
c Abbad Rundi, Rasifil kubrd, lith. Fas 1320, 
p. I49,_2O0— 201. (L. Massignon) 

MAKRAN, the coastal region of Balucistan, 
extending from about 59 0 to 65° 35' E. and 
inland from the coast to the Siyahan Range, a 
, little beyond 27° north. This tract was known to 
the Gieeks as Gedrosia, and was inhabited by the 
Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, the Persian trans- 
lation (M ah L-h huran) of whose name supplies a 
fanciful derivation for its present name, which is 
traced, with more probability, to a Dravidian source. 

In Persian legend Kaikhusraw of Iran captured 
the country from Afrasiyab of Turan, and both 
: Cyrus and Semiramis matched through it. In 325 
| E. c. it was traversed by Alexander in his retreat 
j ftom India, and fell, later, under the dominion of 
1 the Sasanians, but was occasionally absorbed 
into the Hindu kingdom of Sind. It was annexed 
: by the Arabs in the course of the rapid expansion 
of the empire of Islam in the early days of the 
caliphate, and it was through Makran that Mu- 
hammad b. Kasim invaded Sind in 711 A.D., and 
established the first Muslim settlement to the east 
of the Indus. Maico Polo mentions it in 1290 
as the most westerly part of India, under an in- 
dependent chief, probably a Muslim, who found 
it unnecessary to make any pretence of submission 
Elt i ^ er5 * a or to India. Indigenous tribes 

ruled the country until they were ousted by the 
lc l ' fr° !n I n( I' a ; but the Persian monarchs reck- 
oned Makran as part of Balucistan, which was 

‘"•Am Cd m thC ® reat P rov > nce of Kirman. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the Ahmadzai 
Khans of Kalat established their suzerainty over 
the country, and in 1S79 Colonel Goldsmid de- 
nial cated the frontier between Persian Makran 
and eastern Makran, which remains subject to 
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the Khan of Kalat, though British intervention 
has frequently been necessary to compose the 
disputes between him and the dominant tribes of 
the province, Gickls, Nushlrawanls, Bfzandjans and 
M11 warts. Cultivators of the soil are Balucis, and 
tubes of inferior social status and the fishermen 
form a class apart. 

The climate of the country varies with the 
altitude. Near the coast it is uniformly hot, but 
not unpleasant ; in Kec or Kedj, from which 
eastern Makran is known as Kedj Makran, the 
winter is dry and cool, the summer intensely hot ; 
and higher still Pandjgur is bitterly cold in winter 
and moderately hot in summer. 


by Ahmad al-Hanafi under the title al-Rawda al 
ba/iiya (s. Pertsch, Kat. Ar. Hss. Gotha , N°. 1683) 
and Abu T-Surur Muhammad al-Bakri al-Siddiki 
in the year 1054 (1644) under the title Katf al- 
Askar min al-Khitat via 'l-Athar (Leyden, N°. 974 ; 
Paris, N°. 1765 — 1766; St. Petersburg, As. Mus., 
N°. 237; Ahmad Taimur Pasha in La revue de 
Vac.ar ., iii. 334; cf. Vollers, Note stir un ms. ar. 
abrevie de M. in Bull, de la soc. khediv. geogr ., 
3 series, N°. 2, p. 131 — 139). As a supplement 
to his main work he then wrote a history of the 
Fatimids ( Ittlaz al-Hunafas 1 bi-Akhbar al-A'imma 
wa ’ l-Khulafa 3 , first publ. from the unique Gotha 
autograph by H. Bunz, Tubingen 1908) and of 
the Aiyubids and Mamluks 577 — 840 (1181 — 1436) 

s. 


Bibliography. Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G.A.; 

Abu Ishak; al-lstakhri. B. G. A. • Ibn Hawkal, ( al-SulTik li-Marifat Duvial al-Muluk , MSS, 
B.G.A.; al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-Bulddn , ed. 
de Goeje, index ; Cambridge History of India , 
vol. i. 

(T. W. Haig) 

al-MAKRIZI Abu ’l-'AbbSs Ahmad b. c AlI 
b. c Abd al-Kadir 'al-HusainI TakI al-DIn, 

Arabic historian, b. 766 (1364) at Cairo, 
grandson of the Hanafl Ibn al-StPigh who educated 


G.A.L. ii. 39; Histoire des sultans Mamlouks , 
transl. by Quatremere, 2 vols., Paris 1837 — 1844), 
' which was continued by al-Sakhawi (Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-Rahman, 902 = 1497) under the title 
al-Tibr al-masbltk fi Dhail al-Suluk ( Continuation 
de 1 ' histoire des Mamlouks de M. par El-Sakhaoui , 
i texts ar. d'apr'es le ms. unique conserve a la bibl. 
! Hied. rev. and corr. by A. Zeki Bey, Rev. d'Eg., 
him according to his school; but on attaining his j ii., iii., Bulak 1896 — 1897, ed. E. Gaillardot, Cairo 
majority he went over to the Shafi'is, attacked the j 1897) and by Ibn Taghribirdi (s. E. /., i. 103). 
Hanafis and even showed Zahiri tendencies. He As a further supplement to the A h i tat, Makrizi 
began his career as deputy kadi in Cairo and , planned two large biographical works but they 
rose to be head of the al-Hakimlya mosque and j remained unfinished on account of the enormous 
teacher of tradition at the al-Mu : aiyadiya madrasa. ; scale on which they were planned. He intended 

to write the lives of all the rulers and famous 
men who had lived in Egypt in 80 volumes 
entitled al-Mttkajfa but was only able to complete 
16 of them of which 3 are preserved in autograph 
in Leyden (Cat. codd. ar ., N°. 1032, perhaps also 


In 811 (1408) he was transferred as administrator 
of the viakf at the Kalanislya and at the Null hospital 
and also as teacher at the al-Ashraflya and al- 
Ikbaliya madrasas to Damascus. About ten years 
later he returned to Cairo as a private individual 
to devote himself entirely to literary work. He j 1103) and one in Paris (N°. 2144), see Dozy 


spent five years in Mecca after his pilgrimage in 
834 (1430). He died in Cairo after a long illness 
on Thursday the 27th Ramadan 845 (Feb. 9, 1442). 

His literary activity began with his local history 
of Egypt dealing mainly with topography. He 
then extended his interest to neighbouring lands as 
far as Abyssinia and dealt also with questions of 
social history such as weights and measures and 
coinage. His principal work, the Khitat , seems 


Notice stir quelqnes mss. arabes , Leyden 1847, 
p. 8 — 16, a portion in van Vloten, Z. D. M. ( 7 ., Iii. 
224. His collection of biographies of contemporaries 
entitled Durar a N Child al-farida fi Taradjim al- 
Af an al-mufida intended to be arranged in al- 
phabetical order also remained a torso (a portion 
of the autograph of vol. i., A l if and a part of 
c M/«, Gotha, N°. 1771). He also dealt with a number 
of historical questions in separate essays, some 


however to be based to a large extent on that of ! of which are preserved in two collected volumes, 
a predecessor, al-Awhadi, which he simply appro- Paris. N°. 4657 ant ^ Leyden, No. 2408 (the latter 
priated without acknowledgement according toal- j in pait written by the author himself, and in part 
Sakhawl’s well-founded charge. After a very long full . revised by him, see Dozy, Notices , p. 17)- The 
historical and geographical introduction he begins , most important of these deal with the history of 
his description of the country with Alexandria the Lmaiyads and LAbbasids ( al-Aizii va l-'Takha- 
and goes with particular thoioughness into the 
topography of Fustat and Cairo. On the sources 
of the work see Rhuvon Guest, J.R.A.S., 1902, 
p. 103 sqq. It is entitled al-Mati’tfiz tea 'l-Ctibdr 
fi Dhikr al-Khitat soa ’ l-Athar , llulak 1270, 2 
vols. fol., Cairo 1308, 1324—1326, 4 vols., ed. 

G. Wiet ( M.I.F.A.O ., i— v, 1911- — 1927) transl.: 

Makrizi, Histoire de E Fgvpte. trad, de Varabe et 
accompagnee de notes hist, et geogr. by E. Blochet, 

Paris 1908; Description topographique et historique 
de EEgypte by M., transl. by U. Bounant and 
P. Casanova {M. I. F. A. O.), i — vi., 1893 — 1920; 
cf. Taki al-Din Ahmad al-Makrlzi, Narralio de 
expeditionibus adversus Ditnyathanij ed. II. A. 

Hamaker, Amsterdam 1824; Makrizi’s Gesch'uhte 
dir Copten of F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1845; P. 

Ravaisse, Essai sur E histoire et la topographic du 
Caire d'apr'es M . , Paris 1890; P. Casanova, Histoire 
it description de la citadelle du Caire d'apr'es . 1 /., 
ib. 1894 — 1897. Synopses of the Khitat were made 


the Umaiyads and 'Abbasids (at-, 
sum fi-md baina Bant Vmaiya soa-Bani Hdshwi , 
ed. G. Vos, Leyden 188S, aDd Dhikr rna xvarada 
fi Bant Cmaiya soa-Bani ’ N Abbas , Vienna N®. 1887; 
al-Durar al-mudi'a fi I'tc rihb al- It ascii al-isla- 
miya , Cambridge, Preston, p. 2), the Arab tribes 
who migrated into Egypt ( al-Baydn sea l-I / ab 
c auimd bi-Ard Misr min a!-A c rab, ed. Wustenfeld, 
Gottingen 1S47), the geography of Hadramawt 
based on enquiries made of pilgrims from there 
whom he met in Mecca (al-Turfa al-ghariba min 
Akhbdr Wadi Hadramasct al-'adyiba , ed. P. Nos- 
kowyj, Bonn 1866), the Muslim princes in Abyssinia 
(al-Ilmam bi-Akhbar man bi-Ard al-Habasha min 
MulTik al-Islam , Cairo 1895, ed - Fr - Rink, 
Leyden 1790, cf. 1 . Guidi, Sul testo del Itmdm 
d'al-M. in Centenario della nascita di Mich. Amari, 
Palermo 1910, ii. 387 — 394), on the Ziyanids in 
Tlemcen (Taradjini Muluk al-Qharb , Leyden, op. 
cit ., according to Dozy's hypothesis, originally a 
poition of the Durar al- c Ckud ), Islamic coins and 
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measures (Xubdhat al-'Vkud fi Umiir nl-Xttkuii , 
Cairo 1298, ed. O. G. Tychsen, Rostock 1797; 
TuiiU lies monnaies musulmanes , transl. by S. de 
Sac> 111 J/'//. »/. by Millin, 11/iv., 1797, p.472; 
m ( i.. p. 38 st/,/., levised reprint, Paris 1797, an 
ediliun revised by the author Shudhur al-UkuJ 
/ 1 I'/tilr al-Xiihud, printed under the title al- 
Xukud al-kadi»ni sen ’ Idslamixa , Stambul 1298 
m a collected volume ; Risalat al-AIakaytl sea 
l-MuzeSzhi a!- Aiardva. ed. O. G. Tyehsen, Rostock 
1 Soo). He also wrote a general geography under 
the title Diani a I- Ash dr mm a 1 - Rased al-mitdr 
(Berlin, N°. 6049, Cairo, v. 40) what work he 
drew upon for this is still uncertain; in Paris, 
N'“. 5919, al-Idrisi’s Xuzhat al- M ushtak fi hit /Irak 
al-Afak is said to be the basis; Levi-Provengal, 
Ltd Iltslot tens des Chorfi , p. 361 identities it 
with the al-Rased al-mftar fi Rhabar al-Aktar 
mentioned by Iladjdji Khalifa, iii., N°. 6598 of 
Alui ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. c Abd al-Mun'im 
al-I Iimyarl, which is said still to exist in the Kara- 
wiyin mosque of be/. In some of these shorter 
essays he touches on theology, a subject he does 
not elsewhere deal with, dogmatics in the essay 
composed in 813 (1410) entitled al-Baydn al- 
rnuj id ti l- I : ii t k bain al-Tasahid sea i-Ralhid the 
autograph of which is in I.eyden, Amin, N°. 188 
(cf. also Cairo, vii 565), Tadfihl al-Taiehid (in 
Paris; and tradition in lectures on the family and 
domestic arrangements of the Prophet, which he 
delivered in Mecca (hut', f al-Asnuf fi-ma U ’ l-Xabi 
min al-Ifajiidii sea 'l-Matdl, in 6 volx., Gotha 
1830. Stambul, Koputlu, N°. 1004). To supplement 
this work, towaids the end of his life, he planned 
a work which beginning, with the Creation, was 
to be also a genetal geogiaphy to give the genealogies 
of the Arab tribes and the history of the Peixians 
down to the Sasanians under the title a!- Rhabar 
him '/-Badiai, at which he was still working in 
844 (1441) (paits in the autograph Stambul Aya 
Sophia. N°. 3362 and Fatih. N» 4338—4341, 
others in the copy Aya Sophia, N°. 3363 — 3366, 
Strasshuig, s. Nuidcke, /./>..!/.(/'., xl 306, ch 
T. lauer in /slam:, a , 1 357-364). liven later 

than this work which he quotes in it was the e->av 
ifasd al-Sdii ft Mihijat Alhbdi Tamlm al-Rd, i 
(in the I.eyden collected volume and also in 
I eyden. \°. 10S0. Brit Mils., p. 669). 

/’ i"iii'A> ''/i 1 : Suyuti. //it. in ai-Muhndai 

1. 321: de Sacy. Ch/est mu’ . 2 ,i. 112; Ilamaker, 

■S/e, . p 207: Wu'tenfelil. G.s, hi, -/it; in ,t-e.-. 

]' 4S2 ; (toM/iher, /dnt.t/en, p. 196 — 202: G. 

A. I , in_ 38. (C. B1O11 KEI MANN 1 

MAKRUH. [>ee mivki'a] 

MAKS, toll, customs duty, is a Ioanwoid 
in Arabic and goes back to the Aiamaic malsa, 
cf. Hebrew utiles and A"Vi mi hit: from it is 
formed a verb • I. II. HI and matins, the 
collector of customs. According to the Arabic 
tradition preserved in Ibn Si.la even in the Ijjahdiya 
there were market-dues called mats so that tire 
word nuist have entered Arabic very early. It is 
found m Arabic papyri towards the end of the 
first century v. h 

Becker has dealt with the lustoiy of the miss. 
especially in Egypt, and we follow him here. The 
old law books use nut is m the sense of ’uf 1 
the tenth levied by the merchants, more properly 
the equivalent of an excise duty than of a custom. 
Giey still show some opposition to the mats, 
tnen g, vc it due legal force, but the word con- 


MAKS 


tinued to have unpleasant associations, cf. the 
hadith: inn a sahiba ’ l-maksi fi 'l-nar\ “the tax- 
collector will go to hell” : Goldziher has suggested 
that the Jewish view of the publican may have 
had some influence here. 

The institution of the customs duty was adopted 
by Islam about the beginning of the Omaiyad 
period or shortly before it. While theological 
theory demanded a single customs area in Islam, 
the old frontiers remained in existence by land 
and water, and Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia were 
separate customs areas. The amount of the duty 
in the canon law was settled not so much by the 
value of the goods as by the person, i. e. the 
religion of the individual paying it; but in practice, 
attention was paid to the article and there were 
preferential duties and no attention was paid to 
the position of the owner in regard to Islam. 

, The laws of taxation were very complicated and 
graduated; the duties rose in course of time from 
the tenth Qushr) to the fifth (khums). 

The Egyptian mats was levied on the frontier 
at al- Arlsh and in the ports ( sawahil ) c Aidhab, 
al-Kusair, al-Tur and al-Suwais but there was also 
an octroi to be paid in al-Fustat at a place called 
Maks. This name is said to have replaced an old 
Emm Dunaiu and then became identified with the 
Maks = custom-house of Cairo. All grain had to 
pass through here before it could be sold and 
two dirhams per artaba and a few minor charges 
had to be paid on it. Further details of the ad- 
ministration of the mats in the earliest period 
are not known but there are references towards 
the end of the first century A. II. to a sa/iib mats 
Miir in papyri and in literature also. 

The conception of the utaks was extended in 
the Fatimid period when all kinds of small dues 
ami taxes became known as mttkus , especially — 
emphasising the already mentioned unpleasant as- 

I sociations of the word — the unpopular ones which 
the people regarded as unjust. Such occasional 
taxes had been levied from time to time in the 
early centimes of Islam. The first to make them 
systematic was the dreaded financial secretary and 
noted opponent of Ahmad b. Tulun, Ahmad b. 
al-Mudabbir. The latter intioduced not only an 
increase in the ground-tax and the three great 
monopolies uf osiers, fisheries and soda (in con- 
nection with which it is interesting to note a 
reversion was made to old Roman taxes), but also 
a number of smaller taxes which were called 

ma aw in and marajik and included among the 
hi/,: i. the taxes to be paid according to lunar 
yearn. Such aitilices (known as mttkus from the 
Fatimid period and later as mazalim , himayat , 

> tmavat or mtts/u djaral) vveie destined to develop 
in time into the main form of oppressing the 
people and to become one of the principal causes 
of the econ miic decline of Egypt, until under the 
Mamluks a limit was reached where hardly any- 
thing was left untaxed and mttkus were even granted 
as fiefs and “misfortune became general” ( wa- c am - 
mat ai-bahid). These small taxes however (but not 
the monopolies) were repeatedly abolished by re- 
fill ming rulers 1 indeed ihtdl al-mukus (other terms 
are 1 mid. musamahat , hide, svad\ raf c al-mukus) 
even formed part of the style and title of such 
rulers Ihus it is recorded of Ahmad b. Tulun that 
he abolished some duties, and later of Saladin, 
Baibars, Kala’un and his sons Khalil and Nasir 
Muhammad, of Ashraf Sha'ban, Barkuk and Djak- 
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mak. MakrizI gives a long list of mukus abolished 
by Saladin and Kalkashandl gives copies of the 
texts of musamahat , which are decrees of the 
Mamluk Sultans abolishing taxes or granting ex- 
emption from dues which were sent to the governors 
and read from the minbais and sometimes contain 
very full details, while shorter decrees were pro- 
bably carved on stone and are given among the 
fragments published by van Berchem. It would 
of course be wrong to deduce from such abolitions 
of taxes that the government was a particularly 
good one, while on the other hand the continually 
recurring extortion of the same taxes shows that 
the abuses had been restored in the interval. 
MakrizI, i. hi concludes with the well known 
jibe at the Copts: “even now there are mukus , 
which are in the control of the vizier, but bring 
nothing to the state but only to the Copts, who 
do exactly as they like with them to their great 
advantage”. 

Among the great variety of dues which were 
of course not all levied at the same place and at 
the same time were the following: hi l alt- taxes 
on houses, baths, ovens, walls and gardens; harbour- 
dues in Gizeh, in Cairo at “the corn-quay” 
{sTihil aU g hat let) and at the arsenal (sinda), also 
levied separately on each passenger; market-dues 
for goods and caravans (badtff loa-kaivajil ) espe- 
cially for horses, camels, mules, cattle, sheep, 
poultry and slaves; meat, fish, salt, sugar, pepper, 
oil, vinegar, turnips, wool, silk, linen and cotton; 
wood, earthenware, coat, halfa grass, straw and 
henna; wine and oil-presses, tanned goods; broker- 
age ( samsara ) charges on the sale of sheep, dates 
and linen. Taxes on markets, drinking-houses and 
brothels which were euphemistically called rusum 
al-ivilaya. Warders deprive prisoners of everything 
they have; indeed this right is sold to the highest 
bidder; officers consume the fiefs of their soldieis; 
peasants pay their lords forced labour and give 
them presents ( bar a til , haddya ) and many officials 
(shadd, muhtasib , mitbdshirun and wuldt) also 
accept them; when a campaign is begun the mer- 
chants pay a special war-tax and a third of 
inheritances falls to the state ; when news of victories 
is received and when the Nile rises, levies are 
made; the dhimmls, in addition to paying the 
poll-tax, have to contribute to the maintenance of 
the army ; pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre pay a 
tax in Jerusalem; separate special taxes are levied 
to maintain the embankments, the Nilometer etc. 

Outside of Egypt we occasionally hear of the 
maks as toll or market-due, e. g. m Djidda, in 
North Africa (cf. Dozy, Supply ii. 606). Ibn al- 
Hadjdj, iii. 67 mentions a musamahat mazalim , 
but does not use the word mukus in this sense. 

B ib li og r a p h y : Ibn Mammati, Kamanin 
al-Dawazvin , p. 10 — -26; MakrizI, i. 88 sqq , 
104 — Hi; ii. 267; Kalkashandl, iii. 46S sqq. 
(= Wustenfeld, p. 169 sqq.); xiii. 30 sqq., 1 1 7 ; 
Becker, Papyri Schott-Reinhardt , p. 51 sqq.; do., 
Beitrage zur Geschichte Agyptens , p. 140 — 148; 
do., E. /., ii. 15; do., Islamstudicn , i. 177,267, 
2 73 S( /’ ? van Berchem, Materiaux pour tin 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum , i. 59, 560; 
l[ - 2 9 7 , 33 2 374 , 377 3^4 5 ^lez, Renais- 

sance, p. hi sqq., 117; Heffening, Fremdenrccht, 
P. 53 sqq.\ Bowen, c AZi b. c Isa, p. 124; Wen- 
sinck, Handbook, p. 228; Fagnan, Additions, 
p. 165; Yakut, Mifdjam al-Bulda.fi, iv. 606 
on Maks. (W. Bj or km an) 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 
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MAKSURA. [See Masdjid.] 

MAKTAB (a.), literally a “school in which 
1 writing is taught” in practice means a Kur 3 anic 
j school, the Muslims believing that the first thing 
| that should be taught an infant is the Kur’an. 

> The word mak tab, plur. makatib belongs to 
tho classical language. It is haidly ever found in 
the spoken dialects in this form. These prefer the 
word kuttab, especially in Cairo and Tunis. Kuttab 
is found in the middle ages used by Ibn al-Hadjdj 
al- c AbdarI, a Moroccan author (see Bibliog? aphy), 
but it is not now used any longer in Algeria or 
j Morocco. 

The Kuranic school has also other names : 
j msld in Algiers, Tlemcen, and in certain districts 
| of the Algerian Tell, at Fez, Rabat and Sale; 
j djamab at Tangier, Larache, Constantine, in Orania 
I and some districts of Morocco and the Algerian 
j Tell; shrfa among the nomads of Algeria; rrfimmra 
j among the Moroccans of the pjabala ; thima c mert 
j among the Kabyls of the Djurdjura; tnahdar at 
j Safi; Spain had mahadra, now found in Senegal. 

The position of the Kur’anic school varies in 
diffeient countries. Among the African nomads it 
is a tent placed in the centie of the douar which 
is also used as a mosque. In most towns it is a 
room on the ground floor, very often dark, damp 
and badly ventilated. In Cairo, the Kur’anic school 
is placed on the first story of some public building, 
usually a fountain. In Fez, a number of msld are 
also on a higher level than the street. The schools 
of Fez and those of Cairo show architectural features 
which deserve special study. The faqades, doors, 
windows, usually laigc, are adorned with carved 
woodwork. 

Inside, the Kur’anic school is as a rule bare 
of all ornameat, mats of alfa grass or of rushes 
are stretched on the floor; the walls are also 
hung with mats of the same kind from the ground 
up to a height of 4 to 6 feet. A wooden or stone 
bench serves as a chair for the teacher. In one 
corner is a vessel of water (jnhi) in which the 
slates of the pupils are washed. 

The Kur’anic schools are distributed through 
the different quarters of the town. There are none 
in the immediate vicinity of the mosques, the 
Prophet having recommended that children and 
lunatics should be kept away from mosques (cf. 
MadkJial). On the other hand, it is not unusual 
to find Kur’anic schools in sanctuaries built to the 
memory of some saint or in the zawiyas, the places 
of assembly of the religious brotherhoods. According 
to the Madkhal , it is recommended to place schools 
in the most frequented streets and not to place 
them in isolated places or by-streets. Although 
the author of this book gives pedagogic reasons 
for this recommendation, it is quite clear at the 
present day that it is due to the desire to let as 
many passers-by as possible hear the divine word. 
In the village, the Kur’anic school is held in one 
of the rooms of the building which is used as a 
mosque. The sites of Kur'anic schools are habits 
or wakf properties. Rich individuals sometimes 
install Kur’anic schools at the entrance to their 
houses fronting the street for the use of their 
children and of those of their servants and neigh- 
bours and friends. 

The head of the Kur’anic school is called fkih 
or fki (classical fakih ) in the towns of Morocco, 
taleb in the country districts of North Africa, some- 
times shikk y inuddeb at Tunis and in the Tunisian 
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Sahel; at Tlcmcen, we find the the word denar 
which again crop:* up in the Algerian towns. 

The master m the Kur’anic school has as his 
only intellectual equipment as a uue a perfect 
knowledge of the text of the Kurban. He cannot 
understand or expound it; he hardly knows any 
grammar or any of the branches of leligious 
knowledge. The most learned masters aie those 
who ha\e devoted themselves to learning a ceitain 
number of the seven ways of leciting the Kur'anic 
text according to the pnnciples laid down by the 
seven '■haika al-rnaaya. 

In some towns there aie Kur’anic schools for 
girls but this is exceptional The misti ess is known 
as fahiha or fku a (Morocco). 

The pupiK are called tllmldh in the towns, 
ycndTiz in the country distiicts and mhaqrl in the 
towns of Morocco. Their ages iuii from six to 
eighteen. Where theie aie schools for girls, little 
boys are sent theie also up to the age of six. 

In Kufanic schools nothing i* studied but the 
Kui an and without any explanation. The task of 
the pupils is to learn the sacied text by heart. 

I bn Khaldun in his MuLiddnnu says that in his 
tune the schools of Spain and Tunisia taught 
chiMien leading and w liting and the Aiabic language 
before putting them to study the Kur'dn. which 
they then learned without much difficulty while 
m the lest of the Maglmb they were only taught 
to recite the Km ’an and fiom the beginning of 
then studies. It is this latter that is still the usual 
fashion in Noith Africa of our day. 

The Kur'an is not studied to know and under- 
stand it. It is learned by heart for the reward 
promised in the next world to those who know' 
it and to benefit by the virtue or barala of the 
divine wmd. This latter point of view is veiy 
much in keeping with the mentality of Muhammadan 
peoples with a stiong belief in magic. 

When the boy begins his studies he is taught to 
smcai a wooden slate with a tine white clav called 
d steeped in water. When the slate is made 
diy, eithci by being exposed to the "iin or held to a 
tiie, the master traces on it the letters of the al- 
phabet with the point ol a ka i • i tor reed sharpened 
ioi anting) without any ink. lie cuts into the 
ci.u by fuming the letters on the slate and the 
pupil is then asked to go over them with the 
dipped in ink (winch is made fiom burned 
woolj. At tne same tune the child learns bv heart 

the names of the letteis end theii descriptions 

without the mastei howevei thinking it woith 
while to point out to him on the slate that a 
certain cb.aiactei cone-ponds to a certain name 
«*f a letter. It i> thcrefoie not stnpu-ing that 
with such a method a pupil ha- to devote two 
'•r tluce >ears to leanin g to read and to write. 

W nen the c f md can wnte to dictation, the 
master dictates xeises from the Kui an. The child 
writes them one b\ < >nc. A- -non as he has 
finished wilting one he sa; - /.\/m : a s 7 7 ; on 
leachmg the last word he !. a- to write. The master 
then dictates the next and .-o on till the 

-late is completely coveted with wilting. Then the 
papil goes to the bottom of the cla<s and begins 
t> leant by heait what has been dictated t0 him 
ah-ud. When he knows the text b\ heart, he 
recite- it to the master. If the latter u- satisfied 
he ".deis^ the chili to clean hi- „hte. Foi this 
paip.>>e tie boy wadies it m the the ve-sel 

ot vr “* CT ‘ n the cornci of the school; then he 


covers his slate with clay again and begins all 
over again. 

If we reflect that the master has 30 or 40 pupils 
in front of him each of whom is at a different 
place in the Kur’an and that his method of in- 
struction is individual, we can see that to learn 
the whole of the Kur’an, even the most intelligent 
pupil lequires several years if he is not discouraged 
before reaching the last sura. 

The study of the Kur’an begins with the first 
chapter, the fdtiha. After this sura the last and 
then the second last, then the ante-penultimate is 
learned and so on back to the second sura, that 
of the Cow. The Kur’an is thus learned in reversed 
order. This method is explained by the fact that 
the suras have been classed, except for the fatiha , 
in oider of length, the shortest being at the end. 
Since at the time of prayer, the believer repeats a 
suia. usually one of the last, there is some point 
in the study of the Kur’an beginning with the 
sliras at the end of the book. When the pupil 
has learned the sacred text in the reverse order, 
he repeats it in the proper order. 

For study and recitation the Kur’an is divided 
into sixty parts called hi zb ; each hizb is divided 
in its turn into four rbef or quarters, each quarter 
into two thiimn or eighths, and each eighth into two 
khai ruba or sixteenths. 

The time-table of the Kur’anic school is as 
follows: the master and pupils arrive at dawn, 
at least in theory. They study without a stop till 
lunch-time. Some go home to eat and return 
as soon as possible ; others are given their 
lunch in school and eat either in the class, 
. which is not encouraged, or outside near at hand. 

I If the master goes out, his place is taken by 
] an older pupil. They continue reciting the Kur’an 
I till sunset when eveiyone goes home to dinner; 

| they ficqucntly leturn to the school till the hour 
| ot the sat at al-"2^a J . No recreation is provided 
j f° r - The only lelaxation is the recitation by the 
pupib in a body of panegyrics of the Prophet. 
In the Maghrib theie is no school from Wednes- 
, day at midday till Friday after the noon salat. 

Tradition has it that the Caliph Tmar (who 
; founded the liist Kur’anic schools) prescribed the 
: lhuiseay lest. It is said in explanation that the 
triumphal return of the Muslim troops after the 
conquest of Palestine took place on a Thursday; 
the pupils having had a holiday to take part in 
the festivities, the Caliph Tmar decided that hence- 
: foith Thin sf lay should be a holiday in the schools. 

In the llidjaz the holiday is Tuesday (cf. W. 

, Maicais, Tt.i tes A rubes de 7 'anger, p. 184, note 2). 

1 he schools aie also closed on the occasion of 
the leligious feasts and the fast of Ramadan for 
one week or two, each country having its own 
^pecual haoit in this respect (cf. especially Michaux- 
. lu drJuz'cs M a) ecaines^ xvii. 77 sqq.). 

When a child knows by heart a fixed poition 
r,t the ] > lu an > the first sura, the fust quarter of 
t.ie book, the half, the whole, lib parents give a 
! feast in winch all the pupils share, the master 
and iiequer.tly all the other masters of the quarter, 
needy men who take advantage of every occasion 
1 good cheer is going. These feasts are called 

<:I S2e -' i2 or takhrldja , sometimes h \Tutka , 
accoiding to the country; some of these titles are 
T - 0 0 ' ^ le OLCas ^ 011 °f its partial recitation of 
t ie >tir an and others of a complete recitation. 

111 ( ' ie lea>t l ' le master decorates the bov’s slate 
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with different colours. It is to be noted that the 
mixture used for this purpose always includes eggs. 
Some verses are written on the slate. A procession 
is formed to go to the house of the child, who 
k the hero of the occasion* a part of the Kurban 
is recited and a copious repast eaten. A collection 
made after the feast and also at the houses of the 
relatives and friends of the family procures the 
teacher a supplement to his salary which he much 
appreciates. 

Discipline is maintained in the Kur’anic school 
by corporal punishment. The master keeps in his 
hand a long stick with which he strikes more or 
less cruelly inattentive children on the head. To 
punish serious faults he inflicts a certain number 
of blows on the soles of the delinquent’s feet. 
The boy is laid on his back, with his legs in the 
air and laid together; one of the older pupils 
holds his feet up to the master who beats them 
rhythmically with a rod of the wild quince tree. 
If the pupil is too strong for his comrades to be 
easily able to keep him in the desired position, 
his feet are fastened to a wooden bench ( falaka ) 
which two of his comrades hold up. These corporal 
punishments have been frequently condemned (cf. 
especially Madhhal ) but they continue to be applied 
with the unanimous consent of the parents. Indeed 
the parents very often commission the master to 
punish children for faults committed out of school. 

The master’s duty is to give the children a 
good education; that is to say an education that 
is entirely religious. He generally does his duty 
very badly, at least from the European point 
of view. 

The results obtained in the tiaditiunal Kurianic 
teaching are generally bad. After long and mono- 
tonous years spent in school, the child only knows 
a few sections of the Kuridn and like his master 
is unable to write a letter correctly or read a 
book. Wherever general education has made some 
progress we find the Kuranic schools losing their 
importance in spite of the piety of the people. 
The child is often taken there to learn a few 
suras after which he is taken away and put at 
the primary school. Very often the child goes to 
the Kuranic school outside of the hours of the 
primary school and only for a year or two. On 
the other hand in cases where the people are at 
all backward but ardent in their faith, the Kurianic 
schools are numerous and largely attended. 

The childien at the Kuranic schools play a 
certain part in social ceremonies on account of 
the doubly magic character which their youth and 
knowledge of the divine word gives them. On 
Thursdays they go in a body under the conduct 
of the master to recite the Kur'an over the graves 
of persons recently buried ; when a woman’s 
accouchement is difficult and threatens to be 
dangerous, the children from the neighbouring 
school go round the town chanting litanies behind 
a piece of cloth held by four of them; in the 
centre of the cloth is an egg; the passers-by 
throw coppers into the cloth and utter good wishes 
for the sick woman. The school-children, slate in 
hand are also sent to seek mercy from a conqueror 
for a conquered town or tribe; to appeal for rain 
in time of drought, the Kur'anic schools are also 
called upon to take part in processions. 

The organisation of Kur'anic teaching is rudi- 
mentary. In the towns, it is the kadi who in 
theory supervises the schools; in reality he only 


interferes in cases where complaints are made 
against the teacher. In the tribes it is the k<? id 
w r ho takes the place of the kadi in this connection. 

The teacher is veiy often a stranger to the 
country, more often from the countiy than the 
town, which is to some extent explained by the 
magic character common to the state of being a 
foreigner and to Kur’anic study. 

Iu the towns he receives a very small sum 
monthly from the parents of his pupils; on the 
Wednesday, the children pay him a few coins on 
leaving school; on the occasion of school-feasts 
and holidays he receives a few more gifts. He 
also makes amulets which he sells. In the country 
the talcb is paid in kind. The relatives of his 
pupils feed him in turn, giving him, eggs, butter, 
cereals and lambs; sometimes the village or donor 
shares the labour of working a plot of ground and 
gathering its yield for him. Payment in kind of 
the services of the teacher is the subject of a 
regular contract between the representative of the 
village or of the douar and the talcb. The latter 
is then called talcb mufuirit. The teacher is also 
the imam of the village ; he washes the dead and 
prepares them for burial; he is also occasionally 
tailor and public letterwriter. In brief although 
he enjoys the respect of those around him he 
lives very poorly. 

The choice of a teacher is often decided by the 
reputation which he enjoys. The consent of the 
paients in the towns, of the djarna"a in the country 
gives him the right to exercise his functions. Tu- 
nisia however has endeavoured since the French 
occupation to regulate more carefully Kur'anic 
instruction and to demand a certain standard of 
knowledge and moiality in the teacher. Kur'anic 
instruction by its veiy nature seems to have re- 
mained unchanged from the early days of Islam. 

B i b l i 0 g r a p h y: Abu Bakr Abdesslam, 
Vsages de droit coutumicr dans la region de 
TUmccn , p. 88 — 90; Alarcon, Textes en diaheto 
vulgar de La r ache , p. 22; Archives Marocaines , 

i. 243—244; iii. 397; v. 431; vi. 327—328; 
viii. 1 1 3 — 120; xvii. 77 — 9S; xviii. 307 — 313; 
Archives her hires, i. 216; Balghitl, al-lbtihddj 
h-Xur al-Siradj , i. 261 ; Budgett Meakin, The 
Moors, a coiiipehcnsive disruption, p. 303; Cler- 
mont, Varabe parle tunisicn, p. 218; Delphin, 
Recueil de textes pour l' etude de Varabe parle, 
P- 3 2 3 i 343 i 346, 357; Despa unets, Varabe 
dialectal , 2«roe periode, p. 29 sqq.; Desparmets. 
Varabe dialectal , cla.sse de cinquieme, p. 193, 
Destaing, Etude sur le dialecte berbere des Ait 
Seghroucken , p. lxi. ; Eidenschenk and Cohen Solal, 
Mots us u els de la langue arabe , p. 4, 7. 8, 12; 
Hanoteau and Letourneux, La Kabylie, ii. 107 — 
109 ; Haidy and Brunot, V enfant marocain , 
p. 65 sqq. ; Houdas, Vislamisnie , p. 75 s Ibn 
al-Hadjdj al- c Abdari, Kit ah al-Madkhal , ii. 93 sqq.\ 
Ibn Khaldun. Pi olegombies^ transl. de Slane, ii. 
285 sqq. : Lane, Modern Egyptians , i. 75 — -76, 

ii. 245 sqq. ; Leo Africanus, ed. Schefer, ii. 
132; Levi-Provengal, Textes arabes de VOuargha , 
p. 2S8, Art. djama ; W. Margate, Le dialecte 
arabe parle a Tlemcen , p. 242; do., Textes 
arabes de Ta tiger , p. 184, notes 1 and 2; do. 
and 'Abderrahman Guiga, Textes arabes de 
Takrouna , p. 331, note 22; Masqueray, Forma- 
tion des cites chez les sedentaires de I'Aures et 
de la Grande Kaby lie, p. 288, 230 sqq . ; Michaux- 
Bellaire, article “Maroc” in Buisson’s Nouveau 
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t iklionnaire pcdagogique\ Moulieras, Le Maroc 
nucnnu , ii. 49: Revue Jit moiuie musulman , 
vul. vii. (1909), p. 85 and vol. x%-. (1911), 
p. _4’2_and 452. (L. Bru.not) 

MAKU, a khanate in the Persian pro- 
vince ofAdharbaidjan. 

Maku occupies the N. \V. extremity of Persia and 
forms an enclave between Turkey (the old sandjak 
of Bayazid) and Transcaucasia. In the west the 
frontier with Turkey follows the heights which 
continue the line of Zagros in the direction of 
Araiat. The frontier then crosses a plain stretching 
to the south of this mountain (valley of the Sar!-su) 
and runs over the saddle between Great and Little 
Ararat. Down to 1920 Gieat Ararat formed the 
frontier between Russia and Turkey while Little 
Ararat was divided between Russia and Persia. 
Since 1920 Great Araiat has been completely 
suriounded by Tuikish teiritory, while Little Ararat 
is divided between Tmkey and Persia. The Turco- 
Persian frontier at the present day comes down 
to the Araxes. The Lower Kara-su and the Araxes 
(to its confluence with its right bank tributary 
Kotur-Cai) foim the frontier between Maku and 
the autonomous territory of Nakhcuwan which forms 
part of the Armenian Soviet republic. The third 
side of the triangle i e. the innei boundary between 
the khanate and the Persian ptovince of Khoi is 
somewhat vague. When the prestige of its khans 
was at its greatest, their lands stretched to the 
districts of Cai-para, Caldlian (Kara-'Aini) and 
Aland. The little khanate of Awadjtk (30 villages 
belonging to the Auumlu Khans) on the Bayazid- 
(,'aldtran-Khoi road forms a little enclave close 
to the Tuico-Pcrxian frontier. 

The khanate consists of a seiies of heights and 
fertile valleys In the centre between the valley 
of the Zangimar and that of the Akh-cai rises the 
isolated mass of Sokkar. At the foot of the Little 
Araiat along the fiontier chain aod on the slopes 
of Sokkar there are excellent pastures. 

1 'he lands of Maku are very well watered. The 
streams that flow into the Araxes on the right bank 
aie as follows : 1. in the northwest the lower Kara-su 
which runs almost paiallel to the Araxes and leceives 
on the right bank the waters from Dambat (a 
high plateau to the S. E. of Little Ararat where 
in 1905 Minorsky discovered the ruins of the 
ancient town which local Armenian tradition iden- 
tities with Ardiakawan, cf. Moses of Chorene. lii. 27 
and ibid . 1. 30): 2. the mountain-torrents Yilandarasi 
and Sari-Cai ; 3. the river Zangimar (Zangibar, 
Makn-cai) which consists of three main branches, 
one coming from the khanate of Awadjtk; the other, 
the lighmt. fiom the X E. corner of the plain of 
Galdiran from the vicinity of the \ lllage of Tigjinit 
(Aimeman tbnut — muddy): the third flora 
the central canton of Babadjik. The combined 
wateis run through the defile in which lies the 
town of Maku and water the rich district of Zangi- 
basar (“-watered by the Zangimar"). Here the 
Zangimar receives on its right bank the waters 
from the central massif of ,s 0 kkar (this tributary 
seems to have been once known as the Kaban). 
and on the left bank the Sari-,u (different from 
the above mentioned Sari-su) which rises on Tur- 
kish territory in the north of Bayazid and flows 

a con-iderable distance parallel to the central course 

of the Zangimar. 4 1 he Akh-cai. the sources of 
which are on the eastern face of the chain which 
separates Turkey from Persia and on the southern 


face of the transverse chain (Aliigan) which separates 
Akh-cai from Tfghnft. The waters of the Akh-cai 
and its tributary irrigate the canton of Sogman-awa, 
flow into the fertile plain of Caipara and flow 
into the Kotur-cai which waters the plain of Khoi. 
Below this confluence the Akh-cai receives on its 
right bank the waters of the district of Aland 
which rise near the Turco-Peisian frontier to the 
south of the sources of the Akh-cai and the north 
of those of the Kotur-cai. 

The town. The site of the town of Maku is 
very striking. It lies in the short gorge through 
which the Zangimar here runs. The cliffs rise 
perpendicularly on the right bank. The cliffs on the 
left bank rise to a height of 600 feet above the 
river. The little town lies in an amphitheatre on the 
slope. Above the tow-n at the foot of the rocks, are 
the ruins of ancient fortifications and a spring. 
Then the mountain wall rises almost perpendicularly 
and at a height of 180 to 200 feet leans forward. 
There is therefore an incredible mass of rock 
suspended over the town. (According to Monteith’s 
estimate the dimensions of the cavern thus formed 
are; height 600 feet, depth of the cavern 800 feet(?), 
breadth 1200, thickness at the top of the arch 
200 feet). It is only for a brief period daily that 
the sun penetrates into this gigantic cave. Just above 
is a cave which used to be entered by a perilous 
scaffolding. At a later date when the cave was 
used as a prison, the prisoners were hoisted up by 
a rope. (The only European who has been inside 
it is A. Iwanowski). 

The population. The population of Maku 
consists of Turks and Kurds. The former, who 
aie in the majority, occupy villages along the 
rivers of the khanate. They are the remains of 
the Turkoman tribes of Bayat, Pornak etc. The 
canton at the foot of the Sokkar is called Karakoyunlu. 
The people (about 900 houses grouped into 26 
! village,) belong to the Ahl-i Hakk faith (R.M.M., 
xl , p 66) which is indirect but interesting evidence 
i of the character of the heresy of which the Turko- 
man dynasty of the Kara-koyunlu was accused 
. (Munedjdjim-bashi, iii., p. 153)- The old enmity 
between the Turkoman tubes survives in the general 
name applied by the Kaia-koyunlu to their Shfa 
“•Twelver’’ neighbours: they 'call them Ak-koyunlu 
(Gordlevsky, p. 9). 

The Kurds of the khanate are semi-nomads. 
_j lie Djalall (cf. on their supposed ancestors, c Alum - 
i,r ‘’i P- 539 under the years 1017 — 1018) occupy 
the slopes of Araiat and in summer betake them- 
selves to the pasturages along the Turco-Persian 
frontier. Many sections of them lead a troglodyte 
life in the caves of the Dambat region. 

The Milan live between the Araxes and the 
massif of ^Sokkar where they pass the summer. 
At Kara- aim (in Kurdish Kaleni) there are 
Ilaidaianlu. 

Before the war theie were only 1,200 Armenians 
left in Maku. It is remarkable that the confidential 
servants in the houses of the khans are of this 

nationality.'! hecelebratedandimposingmonastery of 

^ haddeus ( fhadevos- Arakel = Kara-Kilisa among 
the Muslims) rebuilt in 1247 (St. Martin, Memoires 
S2 * } p { \' n y 11 ^ } 1 ’ is in the central canton 

0 a It is regarded with a certain respect 

even \ Muslims who kiss the Gospels on entering 
it. A long iDsciiption recording the finnan of 
protection given it by Shah c Abbas adorns the 
doorway. At one time the villages at Maku and 
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at Khoi belonged to the monastery and paid their j they call Mar-Hasiya (this reading is preferable 
rents to it. Another Armenian monastery (Surp- : to Mardjanitjm of Le Strange; cf. Aram. Mar- 
Stephanos; Daniyal-Peighambar among the Muslims) ! KhasTa “the Lord Bishop”). 

lies below the mouth of the Kotur-cai on the The Spanish Ambassador Clavijo who visited 
borders of Maku. The little village of Djabbarlu Maku on June I, 1404 still found it inhabited by 
is inhabited by \azidis. ! Armenian Catholics ruled by their prince Noradin, 

Ancient history. The oldest monuments of who enjoyed practical independence. Timur did 
Maku go back to the period of the Khald (Vannic) not succeed in taking Maku but by a treaty Noradin 
kingdom. The chamber carved in the rock near agreed to supply him with 20 horsemen when re- 
Sangar (on the Maku-Bazirgan-Bayazid road) is ! quired. The eldest son of Noiadin was taken to 
one of a number of similar constructions in Bayaztd ; the court of ‘Omar Mirza and converted to Islam 
and in the country west of Urmia (Minorsky, when he was given the name of Sorgatmix (Suyur- 
Rela-shin, Zap., xxiv., p. 1 71). A Khaldic inscription ghatmish); as to another son, Noradin intended 
known as that of “Maku” seems to come from Bastam to send him to Europe to be consecrated a bishop, 
on the Akh-cai (district of Cai-para). It is of king Clavijo mentions a monastery of Dominicans at 
Rusa II, son of Argishti (c. 680 — 645 E. c.; cf. Sayce, Maku, “en el dicho lugar” (Fravles de Sancto 
A new Vannic Inscription , J.R.A.S . , 1912, P- Domingo, Vida y liazahas, ed. Sreznewski, St. Peters- 
*07 — 1 13; N. V. Marr, Nadpis Rusi II iz Maku , burg 1881, p. 158-162 and 376; transl. Le Strange, 
Zap., xxv., 1921, p. 1 — 54). The inscription is London 1928, p. 144-145). Clavijo gives an accurate 
important as showing that the power of the kings . description of the town (a castle in the valley : 
of Wan extended to the region of Khoi. on the slope, the town surrounded by walls; higher, 

Maku later formed part of Armenia. It corresponds a second wall, which was reached by steps cut in 
to the canton of Artaz of the province of Vaspu- 1 the rock). 

rakan (Armenian seventh century Geography'). Ac- , On the death of Timur, Kara-Yusuf the Kara- 
cording to Moses of Chorene, the district was at Koyunlu reappeaied on the scene and Maku was 
first known as Shawarshan but was given the one of the first places he conquered in 809(1406) 
name of Artaz in memoiy of the old home of the ' ( Sharaf-nama , i. 376). Henceforth the country 
Alan whom Artashes transplanted hither (cf. Ardoz must have become rapidly Turkicised. According 
in Ossetia). The name Shawarshakan may be ex- to the Sharaf-nama (i. 295, 30S), in 9S2 (1574) 
plained from the rule of the Artsruni kings among the Ottoman government ordered the Kurd ‘Iwad 
whom the name Shawarsh (Xsayavsan = tefye, Beg of the Mahmudi tribe (cf. above ii. , p. 1145b) 
= Mod. Pers. Siyawush) was frequent (cf. Marquart, to take Maku (one of the cantons of Nakhcuwan) 
Eransa/ir, p. 4, 177). The suggestion of this 1 from the Persians and to restore the fortress. ‘Iwad 

scholar that Artaz is connected with the older ! was given Maku as odjakllk. After his death in 

'A^afx etc., Strabo, xi. 14, 3, is untenable because ! 1002, Sultan Muhammad II gave the fortress to 

Azara is above Artaxata which again is above j Mustafa Beg, son of Twad. 

the land of Artaz = Maku. The Amatuni kings . When in the summer of 1014 (1605) Shah 

who later established themselves north of the j ‘Abbas was in the vicinity of Khoi the Mahmudi 
Avaxes must also have ruled in Artaz for the Kurds of the district of Maku and Pasak (a village 

diocese of Makti is called Amatuneac‘-tan (Adontz). on the Aliind-cai to the west of Khoi) did not 

The names Maku and Hac'iun (= Hasun) north : come to pay homage to the Shah. ‘Abbas I 

of Maku are mentioned in the History of Thomas j transferred the clan of Mansur-beg to the ‘Irak 

1 Artsruni written in the tenth century, in the 1 (Persian) and took the field in person against 

J passage (ii. § 3) describing the frontier of the lands ; Mustafa, beg of Makti. The historian Iskandar- 

ceded by the Sasanian Khusraw to the emperor : munshi mentions two forts at Makn, one at the 

, Maurice in 591 (Brosset, Coll. d'Hist. Arm., foot of the mountain ( pay-i huh) and the other 
) St. Petersburg 1874, i., p. 78). On the many Ar- : on its side ( miyan-kuh ). The former was soon 

\ menian monuments in the land of Maku cf. the I taken by the Shah’s tioops but the capture of 

1 work of Minorsky on the antiquities of the khanate; ; the other was “not so easy”. Ordeis were given 

" cf, also Hubschmann, Die allarm. Ortsnamcn, 1 904, • to plunder the Mahmudi tribe which was done. 

; p. 344 and Adontz, Armenia v epokhit Justiniana , j The women and children were carried off and the 

| St. Petersburg 1908, index. \ Mahmudi men executed. The booty was so great 

J According to a legend recorded by Moses of j that cows were sold at 2 dirhams = 200 (Persian) 

Chorene (i. 30; ii. 49), Tigranes, having defeated 1 dinars a head. The royal camp remained for todays 
the Mede (in Arm. Mar) Azdahak settled his : at Maku but the upper fortress “in spite of the 
descendants all around Masis (Ararat). Neither the • constrictedness of the place and the lack of watei” 
Arab historians (Tabari, Ibn al-Athir) nor geo- j held out and the Shah left for Nakhcuwan with- 
graphers know this corner of Armenia although out having obtained its surrender QAlam-ara , 

1 the name looks very old. It would be tempting p. 479). 

1 to explain Maku as Mah - r Kuh = Mountain of the The Turks and Persians attached great importance 

j Medes (Pers. mah and Arm. mar go back to the to the position of Maku. Murad IV in the campaign 

| old Iranian Mada). The form Makuya ( ; Makoy a) of 1045 himself realised the importance of Kotur and 
which is found in Ilamdullah Mustawfi however ! Maku and in the instructions given in 1048 to Kara 
presupposes a different final element. Mustafa Pasha ordered him to demand that the 

History under Islam. Hamdullah Mustawfi Persians should destroy the two fortiesses. Indeed 

{Muzhat al-Kulub , ed. Le Strange, p. 89) is the first | by the treaty of 1049 (1639) the Persians decided 
writer (740 = 1340) to mention Maku among the . to raze Kotur Makiir, (read Maku) and Maghazberd 
cantons of the tuman of Nakhcuwan : It is a castle i ( Tarikh-i Xa ima, i. 686). However Murad IV 
in the cleft of a rock and at the foot lies a village , died and in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim the Per- 
which stands in the shade till midday. In this j sians reoccupied Kotur and Maku (Ewliya Celebi, 
place lives the Christian chief priest I kad'.dZi) whom iv.„ p. 279)’ 
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The next stage is recorded in the Persian in- 
scription engraved on the rock above the fortress 
(Minot sky, Drevnosti, p. 23). It tells us that Shah 
'Abbas II ordered the destruction of the fortress 
because it sheltered the unsubdued ( mufsiddn ). The 
fortress is compared to a Kal c a-yi Kaban ; the ex- 
ecutor of the Shah’s order was a certain Akbar and 
the date is 1052 = 1641 — 1642 (Chronogram 
gk-n-b). The history of "Abbas II ( Kisas al-Khctkam. 
liibl. Nat. Paris, Suppl. Peis., N°. 227) throws no 
light on the incident but as (fol. 74b) an Ottoman 
embassy to the court of the young Shah in 1052 
is mentioned, it is probable that it was not with- 
out influence on the destruction of the fortress, 
on the preservation of which Peisia had formerly- 
laid stress. 

Contiary to the tenor of the inscription, Evvliya 
Celebi II, 337 — 339 claims that it was the Ottomans 
who, after the peace of 1049, destroyed Maku and at 
the same time recalled the Mahmudi Beg who 
was their representative there. In 1057 (1647) the 
Kurd Beg of ShuAuk (a stronghold on the borders 
of Persia; rebelled against the Turks. The Persians, 
while protesting against his l.nds, seized the oc- 
casion to introduce to Maku 2,000 riflemen from 
Ma/andaiun. I he Ottomans sent ananny-of 72.000 
men against AhuAiik. Mustafa Beg of Shush Ik was 
defeated and sought refuge in Maku. FXvliya ac- 
companied tile Pasha and the detachment that 
went to Maku to demand the cxtiadition of the 
rebel. Satisfaction was given them and the wall 
of Ki/eriim Mchmed Pasha treated the Persian 
envoys in a very fiiemlly fashion. He told them 
however that if the l’eisians did not withdraw 
their troops from Maku and destroy the fortress, 
he would attack F.riuun and N'akhCuvvan The 
lesith is not known but Persia’s possession of 
M-iku lecognised 111 1639 does not seem to have 
again been seriously disputed by Turkey. 

The family which ruled Maku from 1747 to 1923 
belonged to the Bayat tube, the clan settled around 
the Sokk.ir (on the Bay at cf. Kopnilu-.-ude Melimed 
I li ad, OJ/itz l-tnc or . situ dlu, Tat :'_hj Xotalar. 
Tin h:\dt Me, (/mil tin. Slambui 1925, p. 16 — 23k 
According to 01.1I ti.idmon Ahmad Sultan Bavat was 
in Kh irasan in the service of Nadir Shah. After the 
latter s assassination, he seized one of his wives 
and a pan of his treasure ami returned to Maku. 
\ cry little 1' known about him or in, son Husain 
Khan (Monteith’s lio.t'-) who died in 1S35. It is 
possible that under the Zand dynasty and at the 
beginning of the Kddjar-. the leal "authority in 
the region X. \\ . of Adharbaidjan belonged to the 
family of Dumbuli Khans [of Kt’Riisl. whose head- 
quarters wa» at Klim (cf. taiiki/. the special 
history of the Dumbuli is not accessible ln EuroneX 
The disappearance of the Dumbuli must have 
openei the way to the Bayat. c .Ui Khan (1775— 
lM, S)- son of I.Iusam Khan, is often mentioned 
by travellers (Fraser. Abich. Flandin. Cirikow. 
I/iklnitin) .is an influential chief jealous of his 
prerogative* We know that the Bab was entrusted 
to the guardianship of Ali Khan from Tunc to 
December 1S47 and that the latter treated him 
vc.y madly, I he Bab in his esoteric language 
sills Maku djata ’-1 Visit m contrast to , 1 /abal-: 

' i ahrik. cf. siivi.w) where his lmpiKon- 
ment was more rigorous (cf. Biowne. A Tiavellers 
A > o.t.z e. I S9 1, ii.. p. 16,271—277: Jam-Kasham. 

G - - v s - xv - 1910. p. 131 — 132) 
»'.r.ng the war of .S53— ,S 5 6 Al, Khan derived 


great material advantage from the neutrality of 
his territory which lay between Russia and Turkey. 
His son Timur Pasha Khan (1820 — 1895 ':) pro- 
fited by a similar situation during the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877 — 1878. In 1881, his appearance at 
the head of the Maku horsemen in the district 
of Salmas accelerated the collapse of the invasion 
of Kurds under Shaikh "Kbaidallah [q. v.]. Timur 
Pasha Khan was hailed as the saviour of Adhar- 
baidjan and the people even called him Maku 
Padshah!. 

His son and successor Murtada Kuli Khan Ikbal 
al-Saltana (1863 — * 9 2 3 ) at first continued the 
policy of isolation and aggrandisement of the 
khanate but his activity aroused suspicion on all 
sides. At the beginning of the war of 1914 Russian 
distrust earned him a forced stay in Tiflis. In 
time Maku became part of the theatre of war. 
The Russian troops built a light railway from 
Shah-takhti (on the Araxes) to Bayazid and the 
station of Maku became a busy centre. In 1917 
the Sardar returned home and held his position 
till the coming of Rida Shah Palilavvl, when, ac- 
cused of intrigues, he was arrested on 25 th Mihr 
1302 (Oct. 17, 1923) and transported to the prison 
of Tabriz where he died suddenly. A Persian of- 
ficer was appointed governor of Maku (Navvbakht, 
Shahin<hah-i Pah laid , Tihran 1342, p. 112). 

Bibliography. Monteith, Journal of a 
tour through Azerbaijan , J.R.G.S., iii., 1833, p. 
40 — 49 ('Arablar— Bilga— Maku— Surp Thadewos— 
Zavviya— Malhamlu); E. Smith and Dwight, Mis- 
sionary Researches, London 1834, p. 3i3(Khoi- 
Zoravva— Avvadjilj) ; J. 11 . Fraser, Travels in Koor- 
tiistan, London 1S40, ii. 314— 321 (Khoi-Kara- 
Ziyaddin— Sufiy an-Maku-Bazirgan) ; Ritter, End- 
lumle, ix., 916 — 924 ; E. Flandin, Voyage en 
Be/se , Paris 1851, i.; Likhutin, linsskive 7' Aziat. 
Turtsii, St. l’eteisburg 1863, p. 244 — 250: 
Ciiikow, Pulewoi journal, 1875, p. 506—508 
(visit in September 1S52: Bayazid-Maku) ; M. 
Schachtachtinski, Alts dan Leben sines orienia- 
lisehcn Kleinstaates an der Greuze Russlands, 

Das A uslaud, Stuttgart 18S7, ix., p. 23 26; 

II. Abich, .- ius kaukadschen Liindern , Vienna 
lS 9 r b i- 97 — 1 12, 121 — 125 (visit to Maku in 
1S44;. ii. 1 21: S. Wilson, Persian life and 
at, to, ns. London 1896, p. 85 — 89; A. Ivvanovvski, 
l Makinskom khanslve , Russk. Vedomosti , 1897, 

. 3 * 4 i 3 - 3 - 3 2 5 1 A. Ivvanovvski, Po Zakaw- 

luzyu v tSoj —4, Mater, po arkhcol. JVaivkaza , 
V1 ’, '9 11 - P- 6S; Frangean, Atrpatakan , Tiflis 
1905. p. 10—27: Maku, p. 27—43: Surp-Tha- 
devvos; Mmor.Acy. Otleto poyezdke v Makinskoyt 
L oan ’-tvs v Mater. p 0 izitc. Wostoha , 

Af. Petersburg ^ 1909, p . 1—62; Minorsky, 

; nostt Maku, p. x — 29 (repr. from Wostoc. 

, Ietro S rad !9i6, ii.); M. Philips Price, 

J° urne y Inrough Azerb.u/au , The Persian 
Society, 1913. p. 13-- 17; Mahinskove khanstvo , 

v“'\ I922 ’ L » p- 334-344; 

, r h,‘‘ l ‘“ e ' N k}, A ara- A oy unlu [canton of 
-laku], Izv. Ob -hi. obsledov. Azerbaidjana , Baku 

MZr’ / ’ 7* . (V. Minorsky) 

(a means in the old language posses* 
pro pert}, referring among the Beduins 
particularly to camels, but also to estates and 
mon.y, m any case to concrete things. The word 
"f d t f , VO , m ma and 11 and means properly any- 
g ia. belongs to any one. As a noun it is of 
course treated a. a med. re stem from which a 
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verb is then formed. In the meaning “money” 
the word is used in the expression mal samit 
“dumb property” in contrast to mal natik “speaking 
property”, applied to slaves and cattle. There is 
a full definition of the conception in the intro- I 
duction to the Ishara ild Mahdsin al-Tidjdra of 
Abu 1 -Fadl Djaffar b, 'All al-Dimashkl (Cairo 
1318, p. 2 si/.) studied and for the most part 
translated by Id. Ritter, /si., vii. (1916), I — 91. 
There and in the Mafatih al-Vium (see Bibll), 
p. 59, the different classes of property are enumerated. 
As mal includes property in its different aspects 
the word can also mean “taxes”. 

The attitude of the Muslim religion to money 
and property and its acquisition was of course a 
subject of discussion from the beginning of the j 
literature. The authoritative religious and ethical 
point of view is that of al-Ghazzali (so to be \ 
written, cf. Moh. ben Cheneb, R.A.A ., vii., 1927, 
p. 224 sqql) in the second decade of the Iliya', \ 
especially book 13 (Ritter, op. cit ., gives an analysis) I 
and 14 (transl. by H. Bauer, Erlaabtes und vcr- ] 
botines Gut = Islamisclie F.thik , Hi., 1922; cf. R. • 
Hartmann in /si., xiv.). , 

The acquisition, guarding and disposal of property ' 
is one of the four main sections of economics 
( Tadbir al-Manzil ), the second pait of practical 
philosophy, which is divided into ethics, economics 
and politics, just as it entered Islam with the lest ! 
of Hellenistic sciences. As the Politics of Aristotle, 
the first book of which deals with economics was 
not translated into Arabic, the Muslims had to be 
content with the only translated work on economics, 
composed by the Neo-Pythagorean Ps -Bryson which 
has had a deciding influence on the whole economic . 
literature of Islam. The text, the Greek original 
of which is lost, was fiist edited by I,. Chcikho 
in Machriq , xix. (1921) and has been recently 
published with the Hebrew and Latin versions 
and a German translation by M. Plessncr (cf. Bibll). 
The interesting chapter on mal in it was further 
expanded by Muslim authors of the school of 
Ps.-Bryson, particularly from religious literature. 

A standard work is the A khlah-i Niisiii of al- 
TusI [q. v.] of which the economic section has 
been analysed and translated by Plessncr. The ] 
view of the oiigin of money which Aristotle holds | 
in the A 7 V. Ethics reached Islam direct, besides ! 
coining through Ps.-Bryson; it is first found in ! 
the Pahdhib al-Akh!ak of Miskawai’n (This is his | 
correct name and not Ibn Miskawaih [q. v.]) e.g. j 
Cairo 1322, p. 3S [cf. also N a Ml’s and dhaiiab]. 
The word mal very early became a technical ; 
term in arithmetic. It is first found in exercises ; 
in dividing inheritances applied to the property j 
of the testator which is to be divided. We later 
find the avoid used regularly for the unknown 
quantity in an equation; in this meaning it was after- \ 
wards replaced by shaP [q. v.]. Used for the tin- . 
known in quadratic equations it became the word 
for the square of a number. The fourth power is 
called mal al-nial . , the fifth main ka'b" : , the square 
of the cube. The history of this change of meaning 
has been elucidated by J. Ruska, Zur cite: ten 
arabisclun Algebra und Rechenkunst{S. />. Ah. I lt.il., 
Phil. -hist. Kl., 1917, N°. 2, esp. chap, vi., cf. also 
index, s. v. Mal). 

Bibliograp hy : Brockelmann, G i undriss, 
i. ; Ii. Ritter, Ein arabisches Handbuch der 
Ilandelsivissenschaj Is/.* vii. I — 91 (cf. esp. 
the passages quoted on p. 45 note 3 from the 


Arab Lexicographers* the Lisan al-'Arab and 
Dozy. s. v.); M. Plessncr, Der ai%ovo(zty. 6 $ des 
N e up yt h ago peers L Bryson' und sein Ein puss auf 
die islamisckc Wissenschaft , 1928; Merx, Die 
E1/1J uhrung d^r aristotelisclnn Ethik in die 
arabische Philosophic ( Verhandhi-igen des XIII. 
Intern . Oricntali itcnhongrc^ses. p. 290 * 

on the meaning in algebra cf. the references 
given in Ruska, op. cit. : al-Kh w arizmi. Ma fatih 
aDL'lum, ed. van Yloten, 1S95. P* 59’ 198 jy. 
(the latter passage tiansl. by Wiedemann, B ci- 
te age zur Gcschichtc der Xtitu, 70 ii sense h a ften , 
xiv. = S. B . P. M. S. Erlg \ 1 M 1908). 

(M. Pi.esSNF.r) 

MAL AMIR, more accurately Mal-i Annr, a 
ruined site in Luristan. It lies in the centre 
of a fiat plain about 3.100 feet above sea-level, 
in 49 0 45' East Long, and 31° 50' X. Lat.. 3-4 days* 
journey east of Shustar [q. v.] and marks the site 
of a mediaeval town for which during the cali- 
phate the name Idhadj (sometimes vocalised Aidhadj; 
was exclusively used. The modern name Mal-i 
Amir seems to be first u^ed in the Mongol peiiod; 
at least the first known occurrence is in the first 
half of the xivdi century in Ibn Battuta (ii. 29) 
in the Arabic form Mal al-Amir = “estate of the 
prince". Idhadj under the c Abbasids was the capital 
of a district of the pro\in_ce, and was also de- 
scribed mote precisely as Idhadj al-Ahwaz i. c. 
“Idhadj of al-Ahwaz” (Khuzistan), sometimes cal- 
led after Ram: a)hurmuz to distinguish it from a 
place of the same or similar name in the region of 
Samaikand (cf. Yakut, i. 416, 417: Idhudj; ii. 496). 

Even under the Sasanians the somewhat inac- 
cessible district of idhadj seems to have enjoyed 
a certain independence. When the Aiabs for the 
first time invaded Kh viz is tan in 17 (638) they 
came to a friendly arrangement with the lord of 
Idhadj by which the latter was guaranteed the 
possession of his power (Tabail, i. 2553)- Eleven 
years later (29 = 649) however, the governor of 
Ba^ra, c Abd Allah b. c Amir [q. v.], was forced by 
a rising in the newly won province to undertake 
a military expedition which took hint incidentally 
to Idhadj; see Baladhuri (ed. de Oocje), p. 382 
an 1 above, it. p. 

Under the caliphate Idhadj played no piominent 
part. During the troubles in the last decade of 
Omaiyad rule Abu Dja c far al-Mansur afterwards 
Caliph (cf. v. Yloten, in Z.D.M.G . , hi. 214J 
administered the district of Idhadj for the "Alid 
pretender c Abd Allah b. Mu awiya [q. v.]. A son. 
afterwards the caliph al-Mahdi. was born to him 
here, apparently by a W’oman of Idhadj (>ee Tabari, 
iii. 527). The family of the latter apparently kept 
up its connection with Idhadj for \akut (i. 416) 
speaks of descendants of al-Mahdi who bore the 
family name of Idhadjl. The name Mal al-Amir, 
“prince’s estate”, might date from the time of al- 
Mahdi when the c Abbasids seem to have had 
lands in Idhadj. But this name of Idhadj. as already 
mentioned, does not occur in an Arabic source 
till 500 years later, so it may be assumed with 
gieater probability that it arose in the time of 
the Atabegs of_I.ur-i Buzurg [q.v. = Great Lur] 
under whom Idhadj attained its greatest pros- 
perity. This ruling family, which traced its origin 
to a Kurd chieftain of Syria, is also called the 
Fadlawi dynasty after an ancestor or the Hazaraspid 
after the proper founder of their power, Malik 
Hazarasp. Their rule over East and South Lu- 
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ristan dated from about 550 (1 1 55)- The capital j 
Idhadj. At times the power of these princes 
stretched eastwards as far as the vicinity of Isfa- \ 
hail and southwards to Basra and to the Persian 
(iulf. They owned the suzerainty of the caliphs | 
or of the Mongol Khans who replaced the c Ab- 
basids; in practice they were fairly independent. 
Among the Atabegs of this dynasty mention may 
be made of Ahmad Xusrat al-Din (696 — 750 or ] 
733 = 1226 — 1329 or 1332). According to Ibn 
Battuta, he built 1 60 madrasas in his kingdom, 
of which 44 were in Idhadj. He also improved 
caiavan traffic by hewing roads through the rocks. | 
Under his successor Afrasiyab II, Ibn Battuta spent 
some time in Idhadj and gives an interesting de- 
-cription of life at the court in this town. The 
Timurids in S27 (1424) put an end to the mle 1 
of the Fadlawi dynasty. On this dynasty cf. above j 
ii , p. 4S sqq. and the genealogical tables in Justi, 
Iranischcs Xamenbu.h, Marburg 1S95, p. 460 and 
K. von Zambaur, Manuel de Genial, et tie Chronol. 
four I'lhstSue tie F /slam, Hanover 1927. p. 234. 

<'n the later histoiy of Idhadj nothing is known. 
The town probably became gradually deserted 
after the fall of the Fadlawi-. It- ruin- are now 
represented by a large mound of earth, about 35 
feet high, of irregulai shape with smaller mounds 
of rubble around it. Cf. I.ayard in y. G. A'. S., 
xii.. 1S46, p. 74 and I.ayard, Early Adventures 
in Fcisin , Susiana ami Italy Ionia. London 1SS7, 
i. 403. and Jequiei, of. tit. (s. AW.), p. 134. 

It may lie mentioned that the Buyid Sultans 
struck coins in Idhadj ; cf. I.indberg, I.es Mommies 
Ceufiques des Fit sides = Mem. de la Soeieti ties 
Antiquaires tin Xcrd, Pari- 1840— 1S44, ii. 269 
and see aboie iii., p 44''. On coins of the Atabegs 
minted in Idhadj cf. above iii., p. 4SM 

The perfectly tint plain of Mai -A mil out 
of which rises the mound of ruins of the Sasantan 
and Muslim town of Idhadj i- about 4 miles broad 
and about 7 long accoidtng to Jequicr (sec Fill.) I 
who ha- given a plan of tt (of. cit ., p. 133). It | 
runs from N. \V. to >. E. c 3100 feet above sea- 
level and i- surrounded on all sides by steep, 1 
barren but not high hills. The most impoitant of 
these bolder ranges is in the S. F. and is linked 
up to the Mungasht hills faithei south (cf. 
Rawlinson in y A'.G.S. ix. So — Si: de Bode, j 
if ft., \ni . 100: Lay .ml, of. o:t.. xvi. 74 and 
de Bole. T, ext A, 11. 30J within which stood the : 
fortress of the same name, which ’played an im- 
poitant part in the middle ages (Mungasht. Man- 
khisht. Mandju-ht: cf al-o aboic in., ji 46'.', 47a). 

T he ridge which -huts in the plain of Mal-Amir 
in the ei-t or X.E i- called Kuh < leTiinet According 
to Jc’juicr. thcie 1- a large aitificia! lake in the 
north ,,n irth.-a.-tem) pait of the plain, which finally 
disappears in the swamp. Accoidmg to de Bode 
(y.A’.G.S., xiii. X041. thcie were in his time 
two small lake- tlieie. the -o-ealled t-han-bend's. 
which driel up in summer like the marshes ami 
the -mall streams which run thiough the plain. 
The water of the latter came in the main from 
the lake of Periadje-i Randan, -oath of the plain 
of Mal-Amir. behind which Houtum-Schindler (see 
Fill.) a-eended the steep wall of the Tanawsh 
range. The lake called Earn al-Bawwab described 
uy Yakut may be identical with this -tretch of 
water: cf. I.e Strange, of. cit.. p. 243; Schwarz, 
of. :t. p 337. 

Among the numerous ravine- whi;h are to be 


found among the hills that border the Mal-Amir 
plain on the N. E. the most interesting from the 
archaeological point of view is that of Knl-i Fara 
(see the plan in Jequier, of. cit., p. 135). Kul , 
according to O. Mann means in Lurl “little ravine” ; 
cf. above iii., p. 4i b . Dieulafoy and Schindler have 
erroneously reproduced this to them unintelligible 
word by Kal c a or Kut = fortress : see Weissbach, 
op. cit , p. 743, note, whose suggestion about 
the meaning of Kul is now ruled out. For Fara, 
H. Schindler gives the form Ferra and Ferendj 
(Franks, Europeans), the latter apparently based 
on a Lurl Interpretation of the male costume in 
the reliefs there. Earlier travellers (Layard, de Bode) 
write Kul-i Fir c awn, apparently because their Lurl 
authorities identified the name Fara with Fir c awn 
(Pharaoh) whom they knew from the KuUan. 

The majority of the sculptures of pre-Iranian 
(Elamite) origin in the region of Mal-Amir are 
to be found in Kul-i Fara. Quite close to the 
entrance to the ravine is a large stele w’ith a large 
human figure in high relief, a row of smaller figures 
with a well preserved 24 line cuneiform inscription 
and 10 smaller inscriptions (the latter giving the 
names of the individuals represented). According to 
the latge inscription it is a monument erected by 
a certain Hanni, son of Tahhihi. Opposite, on the 
other side of the ravine at intervals on blocks of 
stone ami on the wall are five tablets with other 
reliefs of rude execution. Special mention must be 
made of a great procession with 67 figures. The 
total number of figures in Kul-i Fara is according 
to I.ayard 341. 

Opposite the ravine of Kul-i Fara, in the hills 
which bound the S. W. side of the plain of Mal- 
Amir is the cave with many corridors of Sh i k ef te-i 
1 Sal man, “the cave of Salman.”. According to 
the Bakhtiyaris who hold this place in great honour, 
the name is detived from that of Salman al-Farisi 
[q. v.], the first Persian to adopt Islam, who is 
buried there, contrary to the modem Sunni and 
Shi'i tradition which locates the tomb of this 
companion of the Prophet in al-MadaTn (Salman 
Tak ; cf. iii.. p. 79). In Shif kefte-i Salman have 
sin live 1 four primitive bas-reliefs of the Elamite 
period oi which two are outside and two inside 
the cave. Among them is a figure, over life size 
with c. 36 line cuneiform inscription which also 
date- from the Hanni above mentioned. On a 
little esplanade to the south of the cave are the ruins 
of a little Muslim sanctuary, probably erected on 
the site of an older sanctuary. In the corner of 
the cave is a spring in which rises one of the 
little streams that water Mal-Amir. 

Apart from the monuments of Kul-i Fara and 
Shikefte-i Salman there are a series of other monu- 
ments and remains of the ancient and mediaeval 
period- in the plains of Shikefte-i Salman. For 
example, in the southwest pait of the plain near 
a ruined imdm-.a to (saint’s tomb) which the Lurs 
call Shah -Su war (the king on horseback) on a 
slope of the hill is a -mall stele, obviously also 
°f the Elamite period, with 6 figures aDd an in- 
scription which has been destroyed. According to 
Layard, there are many popular traditions about 
this place^ A little north of Shah-Suwar at a place 
called Ixuh \Ya ate the ruins of a palace. In the 
opposite direction in the X. E. section of the plain 
nses a round palace on the summit of a rock, called 
• . a Gasjidum (= Scorpion Hill) by the 
natives. A ravine near by is called Hong; in it 
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may be seen a much weathered Sasanian rock- “Old Bridge'’ crossing a small tributary of the 
sculpture of great dimensions, probably of the Karlin N. E. of Kal c a-i Medrese. For further in- 
earlier period (c. Shapur I). formation on the Biidge of Idhadj cf. Yakut, i. 

That the plain of Mal-Amir enjoyed comparative 416, iv. 189 and Schwarz, op. cit ., p. 338 — 339. 
prosperity in the Sasanian period is evident from 1 The rulers who had the sculptures and rock in- 
the remains of canals of this date. scnptions of Kul-i Fata and Shikefte-i Salman 

In the S.W. of the plain a narrow road runs to the made, belong to the period of the later Elamite 
village of Halladjan (de Bode: Halegun). Near kingdom, to the period between Nebucchadnezar I 
it are old ruins of the period of the Atabeg dynasty. (1x46 — 1123) and the rise of Assyria in the first 
There is an Atabeg citadel, an Atabeg bridge and | half of the ixd* century i. e. about 1000 H. c. It 
well. The numerous traces of buildings probably j cannot be decided whether king Hanni, son of 
date from a mediaeval town. Of recent date is | Tahhihl, from whom the monuments and inscriptions 
the ruin (mentioned by de Bode) of a palace of | date, and the Shutur Nakhkhunte, son of Indada 
Hasan Khan, a chief of the Bakhtiyail tribe of ! mentioned by him. ruled the whole of Elam or 
Cahar Lang who lived here about 1821. Here is i whether they are to be regarded as members of 
another little river called Halladjan or Shah Ruben j a local dynasty ruling perhaps the district of Mal- 
which is probably connected with the lake at j Amir. The inscriptions are in the Elamite language 
Deriadje-i Bandan already mentioned (cf. I.ayard, 1 but contracts written in the Babylonian language 
y.R.G.S ., xvi. 74 and Early Adventures , i. 403; 1 have also been found in Mal-Amir; cf. the 
de Bode, j. R. G. S., xiii. loo and Travels etc., Bibliography. 

i. 404. | Here it may be mentioned that following de 

In the N. E. of Mai- Amir runs an old road paved j Bode the town of the Uxians which Alexander 
with huge blocks of stone, which is now called < the Great passed on his way from Susa to Perse- 
Rah-i Sultan (the Sultan’s path) or Djaddet-i j polis after passing the “Susan Gates” has often 
Atabeg (= Atabeg road) to the Sar-i Rak (Radj) I been sought in the region of Mal-Amir; s. de 
some 3,500 feet high, the highest point, and thence ! Bode, Travels etc., ii. 47 si/. ; Spiegel, Eranischc 
to Isfahan after several days' journey. It has al- Altertumskunde, i., Leipzig 1S70, p. 409 and Kaerst 
ready been mentioned above that the Atabegs did in Pauly-IVissowa, Realenzykl. d. kbits. Alter tums- 
a great deal for road-making in their lands. But viiss., i. 1424. 

the original planning of the road probably goes Since the late middle ages (beginning of the 
back to a great antiquity: cf. theieon de Bode, vii/xiiid' century) the Bakhtiyart Lurs have settled 
y. R. G. S., xiii. 102 — 104, and Travels etc., ii. in the district of Mal-Amir (cf. above iii., p. 42“, 
6 — 8, 35 — 46. Perhaps, he suggests, the “ladder- 45k). They spend the winter there on account of 
load” (Kbi'iJ.zxoi Kolb >f) over which Eumenes passed, the tine green pastuies. On the Bakhtiyaris sec 
as mentioned by Diodoros xix. 21, may be identical bakhtivarIs and iii., p. 42'’, 45b, 46a, 50a. 
with the Atabeg road. Remains of old roads paved Bibliography. B.G.A., passim (s. Indices) ; 

or hewn out of the rock are also found in other Yakut, Mit'ijjam, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 416 si/.\ 

places in the neighbourhood of Mal-Amir; cf. iii. Ilamd Allah Mustawfi, Xuzhat al-Kulub ( = 

5i b . The natives ascribe them at once to the G.M.S. , xxiii.), p. 70 ; Ibn Battuta, ed. Paris, 

Atabegs, as they do the ruined caravanserais found ii. 29 — 42 : G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 

everywhere. Near the Sar-i Rak pass about 1 2 miles Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 245; 

east of Mal-Amir is a place called Kal c a-i Me- P. Schwarz, Iran im Mil tela Iter nach den arab. 

drese, where chiefs of the BakhtiyStris meet every Geographenfw. , Leipzig 1921, p. 293,335-340; 

year. There are the ruins of two Sasanian buildings; 441, note 5; 421. note 6; 439 — 440; Ritter, 

cf. Unvala, in Revue d'Assyriologie, xxv., 192S, Erdkunde, ix. 152 — 157, 218. — It is only since 

p. 86 — 88, who gives a detailed description of 1 the xixd' century that we have more exact ac- 

them. Schwarz, (op. cit.. p. 340) thinks that this counts of the plain of M al-A mi r and its monu- 

Kal'a-i Medrese — in spite of the discrepancy in ments from European travellers. Cn these for 

the distances given — corresponds with the place the peuod 1841— 1SS9, see \Yeisbach, op. at. 

Ilalafihan mentioned by Ibn Battuta (ii. 41). A ■ (see below), p. 743. Rawlinson was not himself 

ruined site of the same name, also with two j in Mal-Amir but heard of the rums there when 

Sasanian buildings is according to Unvala 24 miles in the neighbourhood in 1836; cf. his article 

S. E. of Masdjid-i Sulaiman [cf. SUSAN"]; 4-5 hours in y.R.G.S. , ix. S2— 84. — For the archaeo- 

N. E. of Mal-Amir are the ruins of Susan [q. v.]. logical monuments of Mal-Amir the most 

The Arab geographers of the middle ages reckoned valuable records are those of I.ayard and C. A. 

the celebrated stone bridge (kantara) of I dh adj de Bode who both visited it in 1S41 and that of 

crossing the Dudjail (Karun) among the wonders lequier at the beginning of the x\ih century. Cf. 

of the woild. It was also called Kantara Khurra- A. II. Layard in y.R.G.S , xvi., 1S46, p 74 — 81, 

zad from the alleged (otherwise unknown) name 94 — 95 and in Early Adventur. in Persia, Su~ 

of the mother of Ardasliir I, who is said to have i siana and Babylonia , London 1SS7, i. 401 — 

built this bridge and another in the town of Ahwaz 4x1: ii- 4 , 7 - 11 — 141 C\ A. de Bode in y.R. 

(see Schwarz, op. cit., p. 321). Othenvise we only G.S., xiii., 1S43, p. loo — 104 and in Travels 

know the masculine form of the Iranian name in Lurislan and Arabtstan, London 1845, *■ 

Khurzad (cf. Schwarz, op. cit, p. 338 note 4 and 400 — 404: ii. 1, 6 — 8, 25 — 60, 102 — 106; Je- 

Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, p. iSob). quier. Description du site de Mal-Amir , in 

In the ivth (x*) century this bridge of Idhadj | Delegation cn Perse, .Vet /wires, vol. iii., Paris 

was restored by the vizier of the Buyid Rukn j 1901. p. 133 — 143 (with 2 plates). Cf. also the 

al-Dawla after two years of work. De Bode identifies j description by A. Houtum Schindlei ( Reise 1S77), 

it with the “Atabeg” bridge at Halladjan; probably in Zeilscln . d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde :u Berlin , 

however we should, with Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 83 xiv., 1879, p. 45 sq. Cf. also the descriptions 

and Schwarz, op. cit., p. 339, identify it with the i of the monuments of Mal-Amir in Weissbach, 
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Xtii: Beitrcge zur Kitnde dcr susischcn In - 
sc hri ftCK — A Hi. d. siichs. Gcs. d. JVissensck 
xxxiv.. 1S94, p. 743 — 747 (based mainly on 
Lavard) and G. Husing, Dcr Zagros and seine 
Wfkcr (A.O., ix., N°. 3 — 4), Leipzig 190S, p. 
47 — 57 (based on Kquier): s. aNo J. dc Morgan, 
JIAsion scicntif. cn Perse , vol. iv. : Kecherch . 
A/ eh. e/eg., Paris 1896 — 1897, p. 176 jy. 

For the Elamite bas-reliefs in Mai- Amir 
and the cuneiform inscriptions with them 
the leader is referred to Weissbach, op. cii p. 
745, 747 — 74S for illustrations, squeezes, editions, , 
decipherment and commentaries as regards the 
J'k ’ liegt a ply down to 1893. The inscriptions were 
fird edited by Layard in his Inset . ptions in the 
Cuneiform Character , London 1851. PI. 31 — 32, 
36 — 37. Mention should also be made of: A. 
IL Sayce, The Inset ip t ions of Mai Amir , in 
Al tes da 0 >,u ' Centres Intel naf des Orientalist, 
a I.e\ de, vol. ii.. Le) den 1S85. Weissbach gave 
a new edition in the publication above mentioned, 
a new tiansci lption and translation of the Mai- 
Amir text- with commentaiy: of. op. eit., p. 74S- 
75 2 < 759 — 777 L*in<l plates i — iv.). A transcription, 
ditfenng in many points fiom Weissbach, of 
the uo great insciiptions of Kul-i Taia and 
Mukefte-t Salman (with notes} was given by 
G. 1 1 using m P la mi sc he Studien (= M. V. G., 
ui., Ileft 7), Berlin 189S, p. 21 — 34; cf. also 
IIusing\ short articles in O.I.Z.. ix., 1906, 
col 605—606; \i., 190S, col 337 si/. The latest ■ 
edition of all the Mal-Anur insciiptions — in- | 
eluding the fragmentary one of Shikefte-i Sal- 
man omitted by Weissbach — - is tliat of Sclieil ; s. 
Pt fixation en Perse* Ml incites, vol. ill . Taris 
1 90 1, pi. 23 — 26: transcription and translation 
uiulci N°. l\ui. and l\iv., p. 102 — 112. Scheil 
(ibid.) also published autotype facsimiles of 
the bas-reliefs and a pictuic of the cave of 
Shikcfte-i Salman: cf. pi. 27 — 33 In his travels 
in Luristan O. Mann .’No visited Mal-Amir and 
took squeezes of the inscriptions there (cf. 0 . 
f . Z.. xi. 605): but -o far as 1 am aware he 
has published no moie about them. — On the 
{mi tieular form of cuneiform u-ed in the Mal- 
Anur inscriptions see Weissbach. ep.eit , p. 752- 
759 ('> llahary) and the epigraphic tables on 
pi iv— v.: cf. on the question of trariditeiatinn 
Iftising, /.Amis, i: Staaien , p. 15— 21 with table 
ot characters and d». in 0.1 Z . vii.. 1904, 
C'd. 437—440 

In Mal-Amir have aNo been found cuneiform 
tablets of a legal nature* (contracts) written in 
the Ikih\ Ionian language: 16 of the-e contracts 
have been edited, tiansliteratcd and translated 
by \. Scheil in IK \ N 'lim en Z\\ .v. JI moires, 
vol iv.. Pails 1902. pi. 19 — 20 and p. 169 — 194 

'M. >TKF.< K) 

MALABAR, a district of the Madras 
Presidency in P» r i 1 1 s h In d i a. situated on 
toe wed coast of the peninsula, between io : 15' 
an<l u n iS' X. latitude and 75" 14' and 70 3 15' 

I . longitude, and extending f«»i 150 mile.-, alur." 
the shines of tlie Arabian Nzu : on the L. the 
d.-tnet is bounded by the* Western Ghats, the 
huN of which attain an average elevation of 
5. coo loot, but occasionally rise to 8. coo feet. 

of ,-t total population of 2.039.335 (according 
to the Cen.iu of 1921} there rue 1,004.327 
of "horn 93,60 per cent aie Sunnis: 
the greater part of them ate M.ipmihs [q.v.l: 


I the Labbais [q. v.] form the next largest group, 
and there are a few Pathans, and in the larger 
coast towns a few Arabs. 

Trade with Arabia appears to have led to the 
introduction of Islam into the Malabar coast at 
an early period, the exact date of which is un- 
ceitain. Hindu radjas encouraged the Arab traders 
and the commerce of the western coast had passed 
almost entiiely into their hands by the end of the 
xvth century when tlie Portuguese arrived to dispute 
it with them. The Arabs did not give way with- 
out a struggle, but by the middle of the xvi tl1 
century only the petty coasting trade was left in 
Arab hands, and when the power of the Portuguese 
declined in the xviith century their place was 
taken by English and Dutch traders. In 1766 
Haidar c Ali [q. v.] added Malabar to his dominions, 
but found it a turbulent possession, and his son 
Tipu Sultan [q. v.] in 1792 had to abandon this 
territory to the British. 

Bibliography. \V. Logan, Malabar , Ma- 
dras 1S87 ; C. A. Innes, Malabar ( Madras 

District Gazetteers), Madras 1908. 

MALACCA (from the Sanskrit amlaka through 
the Malay melaka , Phyllanthus pectinatus Hook 
fib, Euphorbiaceae) is the name of a town 
situated on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula in 2 0 u' 30" N., 102 0 15' E. (Gr.), 
of a river which eDters the sea at that spot, and 
of a territoiy of about 720 English square miles 
adjacent to and administered from the town. 
Formerly the name was often extended to the 
Malay Peninsula as a whole, but this usage is ob- 
solete in English though still sometimes found in 
Continental works. 

The earliest date in the history of Malacca 
occurs in Book 325 of the History of the Ming 
dynasty of China (136S — 1643), which relates tlie 
sending of a Chinese mission to it in the year 1403, 
in consequence of which the local chief was shortly 
afterwards recognized as king by the Chinese 
Lmpeior. Previous to this time Siam had apparently 
claimed some kind of suzerainty over the country. 
Two alleged earlier references are very doubtful, 
one in chaptei ix. of the Javanese history Pararaton, 
and tlie other in the Siamese Hot Monthieraban 
(Ma/rfi/apala). The latter work certainly mentions 
Malacca as a vassal of Siam, but in its introduction 
it speaks of a Siamese king (Paramatrailokanatha) 
whose reign began about 1435. The oldest strictly 
contemporaiy notice of the place occurs in the 
i inz-yai Sb.ug-lan of Ma HuaD, which records a 
Chinese mission to it in 1409 and states that at 
that time the king and people of Malacca care- 
fully obseived the tenets of Islam. As Malay 
traditional history connects the rise of Malacca 
with the fall of Singapore (probably circa 1377), 
it seems likely that the establishment of Islam as 
tlie official religion in Malacca may have occured 
between these dates. 

Owing to its position on the trade route from 
India and \\ estern Asia to the Malay Archipelago, 
China, and Japan. Malacca became in the xv*h 
century the mn>t important of the Malay states; 
it V'. as visited by traders from various countries, 
many of them being Muslims from Northern and 
Southern India, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
and it became the centre of a Muslim propaganda 
of which the earliest successes in this part of the 
world had already been xegistered by Marco Polo 
in Xoith-Lastein Sumatra before the close of the 
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xiii th century. After the middle of the xvth century (7 uadi ' i-madina) which, while very often dried 
Malacca territory was increased by the conquest up. sometimes overflows in the rainy season. To 
of Pahang (on the East coast of the Peninsula); the west of the town lies the Vega or Ploy a 
and for a time the kingdom included all the coasts of Malaga where the vegetation is exotic and ex- 
of the centre and South of the Peninsula to about tremely luxurious. 

4 0 N. together with a suzerainty over the parts of Malaga, the ancient Malaca , was founded by 
Sumatra lying opposite to it. Siam made several the Phoenicians and retained for long under Roman 
unsuccessful attacks on Malacca during this period, rule traces of a deep Punic influence; its port 
The growth of this incipient empire, which under the Empire was one of the most important 
however already showed signs of decay in the in the Iberian peninsula. At a later date it was 
form of internal divisions and bad administration, the see of a bishop. It was taken from the I>y- 
was cut short by the Portuguese conquest in 1 51 1, zantines in 571 by the Ywgothic king Leowigild. 
wheieby the town and its immediately adjoining In 71 1 it was taken by a Muslim force sent from 
territory, together with the command of the sea, Ecija by Tarik. It soon became an important 
fell into European hands. Though often challenged Muslim town and in time supplanted Arshidhona 
by the attacks of their Muslim neighbours (especially (Archidona, q. v.) as capital of the province of 
the new state of Acheh [Achin] in Northern Su- Reiyo (Latin: regie :) wheie in the time of the 
matra), the Portuguese maintained their hold on governor Abu ’l-Khatiar al-Husum b. I)ir 3 r al- 
Malacca till 1641, when after a prolonged siege Ralbl the Arab djitttd of Jordan (al-Uidunn) was 
it was taken by the Dutch. In 1795 it was occupied settled in 125 (742). Malaga welcomed the foundei 
by the British, in the name of the Prince of Orange, of the Omaivad dynasty of Spain, c Abd al-Rahman I 
and held until 1818, when it was returned to the al-Dakhil, after his landing at Almuhecar and his 
Netherlands under the provisions of the treaty of triumphal progress through the district of Elvira. 
Vienna. In 1824 it finally became British and in But, in the second half of the third (ninth) century, 
1826 it was incorporated in one government with the province of Reivo including Malaga became 
Penang and Singapore and made subject to the closely involved in the troubles stiired up by the 
East India Company. nationalist c Cmar b. Ilafstin. In the reign of the 

During the Dutch period the impoitance of Emir Muhammad b. c Al’d al-Rahman b. Ilakam, 
Malacca as a trading centre declined; it was never according to the historian II >n Haiyan, the pio- 
allowed to compete seriously with Batavia, and vince supplied for a summer expedition (sa'ifa) 
in the end it was quite oveishadowed by Penang against Galicia an imposing number of hoi.^emcn: 
(founded 1111786) and Singapore (founded in 1819). 2,600. Later, when the rebel was causing anxiety 

In recent times it has shared in the general economic to the Emir L Abd Allah an expedition on a large 
development of the Peninsula; but it only lanks scale had to be undertaken against the province 
as the fifth town in British Malaya, with a popu- of Reiyo. An array under the command of piince 
lation (in 1921) of 30,671 (of whom about one- Aban son of c Abd Allah took the held in 291 
fifth were Muslims) in an area of 3.5 English (904) and inflicted a severe defeat on the troops of 
square miles. In the whole settlement or territory . Ibn Hafsun. Three years later, the same general 
of Malacca, including the toun itself, the population had to besiege Malaga which was held by the 
was 153,522, of whom 83.635 were Malays proper 1 rebel Musawir b. c Abd al-Rahman. Another c\- 
(mcluding a considerable number of Minangkabau pedition was again led against Malaga in the 
descent), 2,777 other Muslims (such as Javanese, reign of c Abd Allah in 297 (909). 

Banjarese, etc.) of similar Indonesian stock, 1,146 The great caliph Abd al-Rahman III, on as- 
Muslim Indians, 257 Muslim Chinese, and 56 Aiabs, tending the throne, had no peace until he succeeded 
making an approximate total Muslim population in putting dow n the lebellion of Ibn IlaGun In 
of 87,871. almost all of whom were Sunnis of the the early years of his reign several expeditions 
school of ShalVi. Of the rest of the Asiatic population were again sent against the rebels in the province 
about four-fifths were Chinese and one-fifth Hindus, of Reiyo of which Malaga was the port but not 
Bibliography. W. P. Groeneveldt, Motes yet the capital. Once order was completely restored 
on the Malay Ai chipelago and Malacca . Ver- by the sovereign. Malaga entered on a long period 
handelittgen van het Bataviaasch Genoctschap of prosperity which continued till the end of the 
van Kitnsten cn JVctcnschappen , 1879, xxxix. Umaiyad caliphate. 

123 sq., reprinted in Miscellaneous Papers re - From being capital of a province, Malaga 
la ting to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago , became the capital of an independent kingdom 
1887, Second Series, i. 243 sq. ; R. O. Winstedt, in the period of the mu Ink altaxoa it. ihe Ilam- 

Malaya. London 1923, p. 129 sq.; R. J. Wilkinson, mudids after having had to renounce their 

A History of the Peninsular Malays. Singapore claims to the caliphate of all Muslim Spain were 

I 9 2 3 i P* 2$ sq. ; F. A. Swettenham, British able to hold out in a little principality in the 

Malaya. London 190 7, p. 5 — 7. 12 — 33, 56 — S. E. of Spain with Malaga as capital. At the same 
62; T. J. Newbold, Political and Statistical Ac- time another branch of the same family founded 
count of the British Settlements in the Straits a little kingdom around the town of Algeciras. 
of Malacca , London 1S39, i. 10S sq. The Hammudid dynasty of Malaga survived till 

(C. O. Blagdf.n) 449 (1057) [on it cf. the article 11 \mmudids]. The 
MALAGA, Arabic Malaka (ethnic: Mala hi), a king of G anada, the Zirid Badis b. IJabbus, had 
laige town in Spain on the Mediterranean hitherto been nominally their vassal. He decided 
and capital of the same name, has at the present to cast off their suzerainty and seize their princi- 
day 1 33, coo inhabitants. It is built at the centre pality. lie did this with ease and exiled the last 
of a bay commanded by the hill of Gibralfaro | Ilammudid'. to Africa: his son al-Mu c i?z was ap- 
(the Djabal Faroh of IdrlsI). The town is traversed i pointed ruler of Malaga. On the death of Badis in 
from north to south by the ^rambla" (i.e. the bed. I 466 (1073) hi-, kingdom was divided between his two 
usually dry [Arabic ramld\) of the G u a d a 1 m e d i n a 1 grandsons 'Abd Allah and Tamim and Malaga 
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fell to the latter. The town very soon passed to | 
the Almoravidb and then to the Almohads. When ; 
in 629 (1232) Muhammad I Ibn al-Ahxnar founded 
the Nasrid kingdom of Granada, Malaga and its 
province formed part of his lands and remained 
in the power of the dynasty till the period of 
the Catholic Kings. Ferdinand and Isabella took : 
Malaga from the Muslims on Aug. 18, 1487 after 
a close blockade. 

The Aiab geogtaphers of Muslim Spain almost 
all give enthusiastic desciiptions of Malaga. Idrisi 
(xith century) mentions two of its suburbs, piaises 
the sweetness of its wateis and the flavour of its 
fruits. Ibn BattQta in the second half of the xiv th 
century says much the same and adds that a fine gilt 
porcelain was made at Malaga which was exported to 
the whole Muslim woild. Finally Ibn al-Khatlb fre- 
quently speaks of Malaga in his description of 
the kingdom of Granada; one of his minor works 
is devoted to a comparison of Malaga with Sale, 
the Mufakham 2 Ala/aka w a -Sal a (the Arabic text 
has been published from two MSS. of the Escurial 
by M. J. Muller, With trett ztoischcn Malaga uini 
Salt in licit) age :iu ( Icschichtc tier zecctlichcn 
At abet, p. I — 13). 

Very few monuments of the Muslim period suivive 
in Malaga, which have not been very much altered. 
The old chief mosque has become the calhedial. 
According to the author of al-Ratod al-mf/ar, 
this ijjdnw had five naves and five doors, two 
on the side facing the ^ea, one on the east front 
{Ran al-U'adl) and one on the north side {Bab 
ul-KAuii'lha). Another mosque of Malaga built in 
the A’at ba is said to have been founded by the tra- 
ditions Mu awiya b. Salih of F.mesa(d. 158 =775). 
The old Muslim citadel is still called Alcazaba. 
Thcic arc very few relics of Islam in it, a vaulted 
gateway (Arco de Christo) and a tower (Torre de 
la Vela). This citadel was joined to another forties 
by a double rampart built on the lull of Gibralfaro; 
it was icstoicd at the end of the xiiith century 
by the Nasrid rulers of Granada. 

Malaga in the Muslim period remained an im- 
portant se.r-poit and an active centre of shipbuilding, 
le-s important however than its neighbour Almeria. 
This Put a /-Sitt, l c a, the name of which has sur- 
vived in the form At,u azanu* occupied the actual 
site of a maiket and one of the gates with the 
motto of the Nasrid* (la ghahKt ll'a' Halt. “Thcic 
is no victor but Allah") is still standing. 

R i "Itogt apk \ : al-Idrisi. A: fat al-Anda/us, 
ed Dozy and de Goeje. p 200—204 and 244- 
250; Yakut, Mu djam al-Bnl ta>\ ed. Wustenfeld. 
>. v. Mr.la.a: Abu T-Fnla\ TahAm al-Bulddn . 
ed. Kemaud and de Slane, p. 174 — 175: E. 
l agnan, F. 1 !) at/s imddi iclatiF an Maghreb. 
index : Ibn al-Khatib. ML: a> a ’-:ihA ; < 7 / , Fas 
1325. p. 13 — 15: I h Ita. ta'?im ; al-Makknri, 
A a f h n L T : '» (A naL sics ). index: Ibn Idhuii. a A 
Rti'.nr: al-mugu) J>. ii.. ed. Dozy, index: iii, 
e«L I.c\ i -Pi o venial, index: Ibn c Abd al-Munim 
al-Himvari. / l-A\ 1 a '</ al-m Lta * f t : Aaja'il al- 
. H;< 7 /,ed in preparation. N n 116: Ibn Battuta. 
I «y. cd. Idefr emery and Sangumetti, index: 

1 . J Simon et. Pcscrtpit n del mine de Gt amnia. 
Granada 1S72, p. 109- 1 20: F. Guillen Robles. 
Malawi I'tu'ulmana , Malaga 1SS0: R. I>o/v, 
i/ 't ’)C a:' M us u l mans d' Espagt::. e>p. vol. iii. 
and iv : F Fodera. Est nates u iii is dc hstei m 
c'f,'T:Fa, Zara go/ a 1903. p. 301—322. 
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MALAHIM (a., sing, tnalhama) came, after a 
long and obscure development, to mean “destinies”, 
either simply al-malahim , or ku tub al-malahim or 
in the singular. The word was already quite 
adequately explained by De Sacy in his Chresto - 
mathie arabc 2 , ii. 298 — 302, on the basis of several 
passages in Ibn Khaldun’s Mukaddima. There Ibn 
Khaldun defines al-malahim as “numerous books 
on dynastic changes and events {hidthan al-duwal ), 
written in verse and prose and radjaz , many of 
which are spread abioad amongst the people, some 
dealing with the changes in the Muslim people 
( dt-milhi ) as a whole, and others with particular 
dynasties, but all ascribed to well known indivi- 
duals”, although, in Ibn Khaldun’s opinion, it 
would be difficult to prove the correctness of any 
of these ascriptions (Quatremere’s text, ii. 1 92 
I foot;De Slane’s transl., ii. 226). The most famous 
case of these is the book called al-Diafr (q. v. 
and the references there). Such predictions as to 
public affairs have close connection wdth, and 
. were piobably developed from the Jewish and 
. Christian apocalypses. As there are many stories, 
, both in sober historians and in popular tales, 

' describing these books as secretly preserved and 
! consulted by dynastic leaders for their own guidance, 

! they have also contacts with the Roman Sibylline 
! books. The popular doctrine of the Mahd! [q. v.] 
j and of the Last Day {al-Kiyama [q. v.]) became 
i inextricably confused with this branch of Muslim 
1 literature. 

j The derivation of tnalhama and the development 
I of its meanings are very obscure. The word does 
; not occur in the Kurian which has the root only 
| in lahm and luhum with the concrete meaning, 
S “flesh”. Vet the loot l-h-m, like the cognate Hebrew' 
I root, had apparently two very separate but old 
meanings, “food” and “fighting”. Further, the 
; fact that the Hebrew food- word, lehem , means 
“bread”, while its exact equivalent in Arabic 
1 means “flesh” would suggest a separation very far 
back rather than a borrowing (cf. the comparative 
1 treatment and lcferences in Browne-Driver-Briggs, 
1 Hcbrctr Lexicon, p. 535 sqq.). In old Arabic the 
meaning of decisive fighting, leading to defeat, 
put 'U it and slaughter, seems to be certain (cf. the 
treatment m the Lisan , xxii. 9 — 11^ and add to 
the quotations there Hamasa . ed. Freytag, p. 124, 
72S: Dhvan of Tufail b. c Avvf, ed. Krenkovv, 
p. ^1. 1. 29, with translation and note on p. 15). 

The Lisan endeavours to connect the meanings 
(flesh: warp and woof in weaving: close, entangled 
fighting) under the general idea “being intricate, 
mixed" (:thtira/\ ikhtilat) or with the picture of 
the flesh of the slain on the battle-field. But, in 
view of the Hebrew usage, it is better to be satisfied 
with the meaning of malhama as “a stricken field”: 
the Lisan (p. 10) reiterates the idea of war and 
lighting with much slaughter and especially “in 
the b itna (l 1 l-jitmi). its only allusion to the 
prophetic and eschatological usage. An epithet 
uf Muhammad R “the prophet of the malhama' 
and of that the L.isan gives two explanations: 
(1) “the prophet who was sent with the sword” 
(as in another tradition, biLithtu bi'l-saif ); (ii) 
“the prophet of union and good order "(ta* Ilf, sal ah'). 

There is very little general prophecy in the 
Kur an as to future historical events in this world ; 
hut in Tradition there is a great deal. Even the 
two Sakih s have sections on such future fitan — 
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apparently the oldest word for them and frequent 
in the Kurban — especially those leading up to 
the Last Day. In Bukhari (Bulak 1315, ix. 46-61; 
Book 92 in Wensinck, Handbook ) the Prophet is 
quite explicit in foretelling such woes and trials 
to come and in warning how they must be met. 
In Muslim (Constantinople 1329 — 1333; viii. 1 65 — 
210; Book 52 in Wensinck, Handbook ) there is 
a similar series of hortatory predictions, but, also, 
an explicit statement (p. 172^.) that the Prophet 
foretold everything which would happen to his 
Feople until the Last Day. By Ibn Khaldun 
( Mukaddima , ed. Quatremere, ii. 182 sqq. ; transl. 
De Slane, ii. 212 sqq.') this tradition is cited and 
others, by later and less weighty authorities, which 
make the Prophet give a dynastic history for 
future Islam, with the names, fathers’ names and 
tribes of all leaders of revolts until the end. 

The use of the term malahim in connection j 
with those prophecies appears first among the j 
c Alids in their doctrine of the Djafr. The Fihrist \ 
gives two occurrences: C AU b. Yaktin (d. a.h. 182*, i 
p. 224, 1 . 22) had a Hi tab min itmur al-Malahim 
and Ismael b. Mihran (p. 223, 1 . 20) had a Hitab | 
al-Malahim. But the use must have spread very j 
rapidly. In the Masabili of al-Baghawi (Cairo 1318, \ 
ii. 128 sqq.) those traditions are classified and one I 
section is Bab al-Malahim (p. 130 — 33). All the j 
traditions bear on the wars of the Last Days but ; 
the word malhama itself occurs only in the early I 
part of the hisan section (p. 132 middle) in such 
phrases as “the Malhama”, “the great Malhama”, 1 
connected with the capture of Constantinople and j 
the appearance of al-Dadjdjal. In the Misjikat ill - I 
Masabih (Dihli 1327, p. 396 sqq.) the text is I 
practically the same, only adding the names of | 
the collections from which the traditions are taken, 
Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidhl. Abu Dawud has a 
separate section on malahim (N°. 36 in Wensinck). 
In such a book of edification as the Tadhkira 
of al-Kurtubl (d. 671 = 1272), in the Mnkhtasar 
of al-Sha c ranI (Cairo 1324) the sections on the 
Malahim have swallowed up the whole doctrine 
and history of the Mahdi (p. 113 — 21), to the 
aid of whom there is sent an angel called Damaia (:), 
sahib al-malahim. 

Ibn Khaldun has lecorded the final form which 
these piophecies took. Traditions put in the mouth 
of the Prophet were supplemented and largely 
displaced by calculations of astrologers and by 
the speculations of pantheistic Sufis using the 
science of Simiya 3 [q. v.] in the interests of the 
c Alids. We have thus to distinguish sharply 
between (i) the wtf/tf/zz//z-predictions registered in 
the canonical books of traditions and in the 
literatuie of edification based upon these and (ii) 
the malahim -books based upon secret tradition 
and on astrology which went back to the c Alids 
and are represented best by the Djafr. For, besides 
the Djafr ascribed to DjaTar al-Sadik, there was 
also an astrological Djafr, ascribed to Ibn Ishak 
al-Kindi, dealing with the dynastic destinies of the 
< Abbasids. An asserted fragment of this, called 
the Little Djafr, was in circulation in the Maghrib 
in Ibn Khaldun’s time, but had apparently been 
composed in the interests of the Muwahhids. 
Further Ibn Khaldun had known as in circulation 
in the Maghrib several poems of this class in the 
interests of different western dynasties. In the 
Orient he had heard of several such malahim 
ascribed to Ibn Slna and he had actually had 
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! knowledge of one such ascribed to Ibn al-'Arabi. 
. In Cairo he had found another, also ascribed to 
| Ibn al- c ArabI, giving a horoscope for that town. 

; In the Orient, too, he had seen a malkama- 
poem by a certain Sufi, Muhammad al-Badjiriki, 
of the Karandall Fiaternity of dar wishes, who 
left behind him a heretical sect, al-Badjirikiya, 
and who died 724 (1324). Ibn Khaldun gives a 
mass of details on this malhama and on its author, 
who called it a Djafr. It dealt with the dynasties 
of the Mamluks and Ibn Khaldun knew it in two 
recensions from which he quotes. For still more 
details on this genre of literature, based on Ibn 
j Khaldun’s personal knowledge, see Quatremere, 
text, ii. 193 — 201 (the Bulak texts are not com- 
, plete) and De Slane’s tianslation, ii. 226 — 237. 
i In stories, there are frequent references to the 
science of malahim as one of the esoteric sciences 
along with astiology and dark al-ramal. Thus, 
in Habicht's text of The 1001 Nights (ed. Breslau, 
iii. 218) in the Story of Kamar al-Zaman and 
Budiir, a form closely akin to the veision ofGalland 
and different from that in the second Calcutta and 
the Bulak editions, Maizawan, the foster-brother 
of Budur, is described as learned in the sciences 
of astronomy and the sphere and reckoning and 
algebra and ramal and malahim. 

Bibliography', is given in the course of 
the article. (D. B. Macdonald) 

MAL 3 AK. [See Mala ika.] 

MALATKA, angels, is the Arabic broken 
pluial of an early Semitic (Canaanite : ) word 
mal'ak , meaning “messenger". The evidence would 
suggest that it is a loan-word, coming into Arabic 
from Hebrew: there is no trace of a verb in 
Hebrew (nor in Phoenician, where the noun occurs 
in later inscriptions), and in Arabic the root, even, 

\ is in the greatest uncertainty, being referred to a 
dubious *-l-k (Lane, p. Si, c\ Lisan , xii. 272 
sqq.-, Tabari. Tafslr , i. 150) and to a still more 
dubious l--k ( Lisan , xii 370). The singular in 
Arabic is normally malak without hamza , and so 
always in the Kur’an; although the Lisan in two 
■ places (xii. 274, s; 37 1, 5) quotes the same verse 
' as a proof that maPak does occur, but as an 
exceptional form f tha Md/i ). Both singular and 
plural in Arabic are used only in the sense “angel”. 
In the Kur’an it occurs twice in the dual (nialakaiu, 
ii. 96; vii. 19); of the two angels Harut and 
1 Maiut (q. v. and under SIHR), and of Adam and 
Eve being tempted in the Garden to believe that 
they may become angels. The plural occurs very 
often in the Kur an (in Flugel’s Cotuct dance under 
l-'-k, p. 171) but the singular only 12 times (Flugel 
under m-l-k. p. 1S3). These are of the people 
demanding revelation by an angel rather than a 
human being (basiar. vi. 8, 9, 50; xi. 15, 33 S 
x\ii. 97 ; xxv. 8); women think Joseph an angel 
for his beauty rather than a human being (baska/-, 
xii. 31); an angel's intercession {diaf n'a, liii. 26) 
does not avail ; twice as collective for angels, 
beside the c ardi (lxix. 17), and in rows and rows 
(Ixxxix. 23). 

In xxxii. It “the angel of death” ( malak al- 
mazvt) occurs but not by name ; see article uzraTl, 
and references in tradition in Wensinck, Handbook, 
p. 22 b. Djibrll, the angel of revelation, is named 
three times (ii. 91, 92; lxvi. 4); cf. traditions on 
him in Muslim, i. 109 — ill of ed. Constantinople 
1333, and other references in Wensinck, p. 59. In 
Kuran xxvi. 193— 195, Lljibril. unnamed, is called 
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-the Faithful Spirit” {al-iuh a!-amui)\ he brings I 
down the revelation to the kalb of Muhammad 
in a clear Arabic tongue. Theie are other descriptions I 
of him, still unnamed, in Kuran liii. 5 — 18 and j 
Ixwi. 19 — 25, as appearing plainly to Muhammad i 
in levdation. He, as “our Spirit” (/T/kana), was 
sent to Maryam (xix. 17). He is called “the Holy 
Spnit” (ruh a l- Indus) in xvi. 104 and Allah aided 
Tsa with the same (ii. 84, 254; v. 109). Mikakl 
(variant Mikal) is named (ii. 92) as an angel of 
the same rank as Pjibril : see a long and apparently 
true story of how his naming came about in 1 
Haidawi (Fleischer’s ed., i. 74, x s sqq.'); in tiaditions | 
he, with Djibril, appears to Muhammad and in- j 
stiuct^ him; he doe* not laugh (Wendnek, p. 152^); 
Muhammad called the two his wazlr’s of the angels. ; 
To Isnifil [q. v.], the angel with the tiumpet of 
le.surrection, there L no icference cither in the 
Kur' "an or in canonical traditions but very much j 
in eschatological legend. In Kur 3 an xliii. 47, the j 
tortured in hell call to the keeper of hell, “O 
Malik!” and in xc\i. 18, the guuids of hell are 
called al-Zabamya, an otherwise unused woid, 
meaning appaiently, “violent thrusters” (Lhan, 
xvu. 55); the number of these, Kuraa Ixxiv*. 30, 
is nineteen and they are asseited specifically to 
be angeN, apparently to guard against the idea 
that they are devils; they are called “rough, 
violent” {^hiliiz. did ad ). Another class of angels 
are those “brought Near” (to Allah), al-mukan\zhun 
(iv. 170); these praise Allah day and night with- 
out ceasing (xxi. 20): Baidawi calls them also ; 
al’tilitwhun (on Kuikln 11. 28; Fleischer’s ed., i. 
47, m,); and al-karrublyun (□’’IVD) nil Konkin iv. 
170 (Fleischer’s ed . 1. 243, 25 ) as those tliat aie 
aiound the c ard. The same term, mukai rab, is 
used of 'Isa (Kurkin, iii. 40) as he is in the com- 
pany of the angels nearest Allah; cf. aiticle c is\, 
above* for his semi-angelic character. At the 
beginning of the biira of the Angels (Kur J an xxxv ) 
there is a significant description: “making the 
angels messengeis f insult"), with wings two and 
three and four; He inci eases in the ci cation what 
lie wills”: this has had much effect on later de- 
scriptions and pictures. They are guardians {lianzhi) 
over mankind, cognizant of what man does and 
writing it down (T7A in \ Km an lxxxii. 10 — 12) 
In wi 94 the wilting down is ascubed to Allah 
h nn self. In lxx. 4: Ixxvni. 3S: xcvii. 4, there 
occurs the veiy puzzling phrase “the angels and 
a!-iu[i\ Baidawi on the first two passages shows 
how perplexing the distinction was found (Fleischer’s 
ed.. 11. 356. ; : p. 3S3, 4): “the ruh is an angel 
set over the spint.s (a!-arwa{:)\ or he is the 
whole genus of .spirits; or Djibril; or a cication 
( Hi 1 ’i ) mightier than the angels”; cf, too, Kaz- 
wim’s ed. Wustenfeld* p. bar spirits 

and the conception “spirit” in I-lun sc-e article 
ill ll. In the K ir'au there is no reference to the 
two angeF, Munkar and Nakn, who visit the dead 
man m hL grave, on the night after his burial, 
and catechize :11m as to his Fa.th Thereafter, if 
lie is an unhelievei. his grave becomes a preliminary 
hell, and if he is a believer, it becomes a pie- 
liminmy purgatory from which he may pass at 
die Fast Day into paradise: it may even, if he 
is a saint, be a preliminary paradise. This is 
called technically the Questioning ( >u'al) of Mun- 
Kar aa 1 Nakir and. also, the Punishment of the 
grave ai-kaor). This doctrine, similar to 

the Les,ei Judgement of Christian theology, is 


one of the saafiyat (to be believed on oral 
testimony) and is based on the implicit meaning 
of Ku Funic passages (xiv. 32; xl. II, 49; lxxi. 
25) and upon explicit traditions (Taftazanl’s com- 
mentary on Nasafi’s c Aka id, ed. Cairo 1321? P* I0 9> 
Mazoakif of al-Idji with commentary of al-Djurdjanl, 
ed. Bulak 1266, p. 590 sqq.). There is a still fuller 
account and discussion by the Ilanbalite theologian 
Ibn Kaiyim al-Djawziva (Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 
ii. 106, N°. 23) in his Kitab al-RTth, ed, Haidarabad 
1324, p. 62—144, §§ vi xiv. 

The angels are, also, called the heavenly host, 
or multitude ( al-mala r 3 al-cfla , xxxvii. 8; xxxviii. 
69) and guard the walls of heaven against the 
“listening” of the djinn and shaitad s. See further 
on this under SIHR, iii., p. 4IO- 1 . 

The Kuran lays stress on the absolute sub- 
mission and obedience of the angels to Allah. 
“To Him belong those who are in the heavens 
and in the earth and those who are with Him 
(ji/ilaJiu) are not too proud for His service (jibuda) 
and they do not become tired. They praise, night 
and day, without intermission” (xxi, 19,20). “They 
do not anticipate Him in speech and they labour 
in Ilis command” (xxi. 27). At the creation of 
Adam they are distinguished in this respect from 
him and his future race : “while we praise Thee 
and sanctify Thee” (ii. 28). Over the Fire there 
are set certain terrible and powerful angels, “they 
do not lebel against Allah as to what He commands 
them and they do w r hat they are commanded” (lxvi. 
6). Hut does this absolute obedience extend to 
impeccability (jisma ; q. v.) r The KuFan is em- 
phatic as to their obedience, but is in contradiction 
as to their created nature and as to their relation- 
ship in that respect to the djinn and to the dial tads. 

| Thus, in several passages in the Kuran, the story 
is told of the creation of man out of clay and 
! that the angels were bidden by Allah to prostrate 
| themselves to him. This they all did “except 

• Iblis” (i/za Iblts\ Kurkin ii. 32; vii. 10; xv. 31: 

• xviii. 4S; xxxviii. 74). Iblis, therefore, must have 
been an angel; as Baidawi says, “If not, the 
command to them did not apply to him and his 
being excepted from them was illegitimate” 
(Fleischers ed , 1. 51, 2I ). This would mean that 
the angeU weie not impeccable. But, again, in 
Kuran xviii, 48 the statement is expande d, “ex- 
cept Ibli>; lie was ot the djtnnz so he departed 
from the command of his Lord” £ fasaka 'an amid 

, rabbi hi). Further, in Kuran vii. n; xxxviii. 77, 
Iblr pleads in justification that man was created 
of clay (tin) but he of fire (nar ) ; and the djinn 
are accepted!)- created of fire; “fire of the samitin ” 
m Kui an xv. 27- “of a maridj of fire” in Kuran 
lv. 14. The meaning of maridj is unknown; the 
L:san (iii. 1S9, I3 . z j) gives a number of contra- 
dictory explanations, but it is probably an un- 
identified loan-word. Ibh- and the djinn, then, 
weie created of fire: but there is no statement in 
the Kur an as to the material out of which the 
angels were formed. A tradition traced back to 
A isha is the foundation of the accepted position 
that the angels were formed of light : “The Prophet 
said, *Jhe angels were formed of light ( khulikat 
min nar ) and the djan/t were formed of a maridj 
of fire an 1 Adam of that which was desciibed to 
>ou (Muslim, vii. 226 of ed. Constantinople 
1 333 j Baidawi, i. 52, 4 ). Another difficulty in the 
doctrine of the impeccability of the angels is the 
Km anic statement as to Harut and Marut referred 
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to above. These two angels are supposed to have | point and no proof by ieason it should, 

yielded to sexual temptation, to be confined in i therefore, be left unconsidered ana that, apparently, 
a pit near Babil and there to teach magic to men. ! was the course followed by al-Idji and al-Djurdjani. 
But, it is answered, the Kur’an says nothing of They may have sex and not use it. In that respect 
their fall; (ii.) teaching magic is not practising man who has in him the possibility of sin and 
magic 5 (iii.) they always first warn those who must himself rule his appetites of lust (s/iakiva) 
come to them, “\Ye are only a temptation (jii/ni ) ; . and of anger (ghadab') has a higher potentiality 
so do not disbelieve” (Kur’an ii. 96); cf., further, of excellency than the angels (Baidawl on Kur’an 
TaftazanI on the "Aka' id of Nasafl, ed. Cairo 1321, ii. 2S, ed. Fleischer, i. 48, 03 sqqi). 
p. 133 * This leads to the second question as to the 

In Baidawl on Kur'an ii. 32, there is a long angels which scholastic theology has considered, 
discussion of the angelic nature (ed. Fleischer, 1. ■ the relative excellency of angels and men, and, 
51 , 20 to p. 52, s) which, however, runs out in especially, of angels and prophets. This is stated 
the despairing statement that knowledge on the shortly by Nasafi (p. 147 of ed. cited above): 
point is with Allah alone (al-Hlm c inda-llah l ). \ (i.) “The Messengers (rusul) of mankind (al-badjar') 
Perhaps Iblis was of the djinn as to his actions , are more excellent than the Messengers of the 
(Ji'i an ) but of the angels as to species (//tft*/ c ). angels and (ii.) the Messengers of the angels are 
Also, Ibn c Abbas has a tradition that there was more excellent than the generality of mankind 
a variety {darti) of the angels who propagated and (iii.) the generality of mankind are more ex- 
tlieir kind (this has always been regarded as an cellent than the generality of the angels”. Tafta- 
essential characteristic of the djinn and of the zani develops that there is geneial and indeed 
dijaitjxns as opposed to the angels) and who were necessary agreement on the excellency of the 
called al-djijm\ and Iblis was of these. Or, that messeDgeis of the angels over mankind in general, 
he was a djinni brought up among the angels but that the other two statements (1. and iii.) 
and identified with them. Or, that the djinn w r ere will bear argument. He urges (i.) the prostiating 
among those commanded to prostiate themselves of the angels to Adam; (ii.) that Adam was taught 
to Adam. Or, that some of the angels were net all the names of things (Kur'an ii. 29); (iii.) that 
impeccable, although that was their characteristic Allah “chose” ( is (a fa ) Adam and Nuh and the 
in general, just as some men, e. g. the prophets, family of Ibtalnm and the family of c Imran over 
are guarded against sin but most are not. Fuither, all created things (jala 'l-'alamin : Kur'an iii. 30); 
perhaps a variety of the angels are not essentially (iv.) that mankind achieves excellencies and per- 
different from the shaitan\ but differ only in ac- fections of knowledge and action in spite of the 
cidents and qualities as men are virtuous or evil, 1 hindiance^ of lust and anger. But the Mu c tazilites 
while the djinn unite both, and Iblis w'as of this and the “philosophers” (id-fa las if a) and some 
variety. The tradition from : A’isha is no answer , Ash c arites held the supeiior excellence of the angels, 
to this explanation, for light and fire in it are : They uiged (i.) that they were spiiits, stripped of 
not to be taken too precisely; they are used as ; materiality (arzea h mudjeu t ada)^ complete actually, 
in a proverb, and light is of the nature of fire j fiee of even the beginnings of evils and defects, like 
and fire of light, they pass into another; file can ( lust and anger, and from the obscurities of form 
be purified into light and light obscuied to fire, and matter (zulunnit al-hayTda wa 7 -d?r<z), capable 
So al-Baidawi. i of doing wonderful things, knowing events ( ka - 

With this should be compaied the scholastic j a'u’///), past and to come, without error. The answer 
discussion in the Matvakif of al-Idji, with the 1 is that this desciipiton is based on philosophical 
commentary of al-Djurdjani (ed. Bulak 1266, j and not Muslim principles, (ii.) That the prophets 
p. 576). In it the objector to the c is/na of the j learn from the angels, as in Kur'an xxvi. 193 ; 
angels has two grounds: (i.) their urging upon liii. 5. The answer is that the prophets learn 
Allah that he should not create Adam showed ; from Allah and that the angels are only inter- 
defects (slander, pride, malice, finding fault with j mediaries. (iii.) That there aie multiplied cases 
Allah) in their moral character; (ii.) that Iblis , both in Kur'an and in tradition where mention 
w'as rebellious, as above. These grounds aie then ! of the angels precedes that of the prophet". The 
answered scholastically. Then various Kur’anic i answer is that precedence is because of their pre- 
texts, as above, on the submission and obedience ! cedeuce in existence or because their existence is 
of the angels are quoted. But it is pointed out j moie concealed (ak/i J a) and, therefore, faith in 
that these texts cannot prove that all of them, at j them must be emphasized, (iv.) In Kui an iv. 
all times, are kept free from all sins. The point, ! 170, u al-masik does not disdain to be an add 
therefore, cannot be absolutely decided. Individual ' to Allah nor do the angels” must mean, because 
exceptions under varying ciicumstanees may have ! of linguistic usage, that the angels are more ex- 
occurred, just as, while the shaitdn s as a class I cellent than c La. The answei is that the point is 
were cieated for evil ( khu'iku li 'l-shai r\ there is a j not simple excellency but to combat the Chiistian 
definite tradition ( Sh ark by al-Maturidl on al-fikh ! position that r I "3 is not an c abd but a son to 
j al-ahbar ascribed to Abu Hanxfa, ed. Haidarabad I Allah. In the MazcUUj (p. 57 2 — 57 $) there is a 

1321, p. 25) of one Muslim sjiaitan, a great-giandson similar but much fuller discussion which involves 
of Iblis. who appeared to Muhammad and was a philosophical consideration of the endowment — 
taught by him certain suras of the Kur’an. mental, physical, spiritual — of all living creatures 

The story of Ilarut and Marut suggests that from immaterial spirits to the lower animals 
the angels possess sex, although they may not ; (al-bahlma). 

propagate their kind. But “they are not to be In the L Adjdrib al-J/affiiukai of al-KazwIni (ed. 
described with either masculinity or femininity” 1 Wustenfeld, p. 55 — 63) there is an objective 
{'AkTfid of Nasafi, ed. Cairo 1321, p. 1 33). Taf- description of the angels in all their classes, in 
tazdni and the other commentators in this edition 1 which the statements of Kuran and Sunna are 
explain that there is no authority (nakl) on this adjusted to the Aristotelian-Neoplatonic universe 
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with its spheres ( [al-aflak ), in accordance with al- 
Kazw ini's general aim to give a pictuie of the 
cieated universe in its details and wonders. Yet, 
apparently, while the angels possess the quality 
“life" [kayo) and are the inhabitants of the heavens 
and of the heavenly spheres (sukkan al-samaiaaf) ! 
they aie not to be reckoned among the animals 
{al-hayawTui). Al-Damiri includes mankind and 
the i ijmn, even the diabolic ( mutashaitana ) djinn , i 
such as the ghul, in his Haydt al-ffavaioan but 
not the angels. Equally acute and scholastic with 
the discussion in the .1 lawakif, and more spiritual 
than that by KazwJnl, is al-Ghazzali’s treatment of 
the mystery of the angelic nature in some of his 
specialistic smaller treatises. For him it is part 
of the general question of the nature of spirit to | 
which his smaller Mad nun is devoted. See, too, 
the larger Madnun (ed. Cairo 1303) in Rukn , ii., I 
p. 23 sqq., and the translation by W. H. T. Gairdner 
of his Midikat al-Anwar fLondon, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1924), passim. 

The above is a statement of Muslim ideas as 


in the region of Malatya. To its position on the 
Oriental limes Malatya owed its great prosperity 
in the Roman period. From the time of Titus it 
was the headquarters of the Legio XII Fulminata ; 
it was much extended by Trajan and under Justinian 
raised to be the capital of the province of Armenia III. 
Anastasius and Justinian refortified and beautified 
it. After his severe defeat at Malatya in the autumn 
of 575 Khosraw I burned the town (John of 
Ephesus, vi. 9; E. Stein, Sludten our Gesch. d. 
Bezant. Reiches , Stuttgart 1919, p. 66 — 8; 83 
note 9 ; 200 Habib b. Maslama al-Fihrl was 
sent by c Iyad b. Ghanim from Armenia VI 
(Shimshat) against Malatya and took the town ; 
but it was later retaken from the Muslims. When 
Mu aw’iya became wall of Syria and al-DiazIra. he 
again sent Habib b. Maslama against the town. 
He stormed it in 36, left a troop of cavalry in 
it to guard the frontier and placed a governor in 
it. Mu'avviya himself visited Malatya on his cam- 
paign against Asia Minor and left a large garrison 
in the town which henceforth became one of the 


to the angels. But Muslim Iiteiature also takes j 
account of non-Muslim ideas on them, as those | 
of “philosophers'’, Christians, dualists, idolaters. I 
These will be found given shortly by Baidawj on 
Kur’an ii. 28 (ed. Fleischei, 1. 47, ,s sqq.) and 
in more detail in Diet, of techn. terms, p. 1337 sqq. 
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fahrt, Is A, is. 1 59 sqq . ; E. W. Lane, Thousana 
and One Xights. notes I and 21 to Introduction; 
note 15 to chap. i. (I). B. Macdonald) 
MALATYA, an old city, not far from the 
upper Euphiates. It lies at the junction of 
important roads fin antiquity: the Persian royal 
road and the Euphrates route: in modern times 
Sumsun-Siwas— Malatya— Diyarbakr and Kaisariva— 
Albistan-Malatya-Kharput) in a plain, the feitility 
and richness of which in all kinds of vegetables 
and fruits was celebrated by the Arab geographers, 
as in modern times by von Moltke and others, 
at the northern foot of the Taurus not vciy far south 
of TokJima- ; u (Arab. Xalir al-Kubakib) which is 
there cio.ssed by the old bridge of Klrkgoz. The 
town was supplied with drinking-water hv the 
springs of c l van Dawfidiya and by the Euphrates. 
Weaving u-ed to be a flourishing industry there; 
according to Ibn al-Shihna there were once 12,000 
looms for spinning wool in Malatya but they no 
longer existed in his time. 

The town appears as Melidda in Assyrian 
uineifoim inscriptions and two “Hittite" stelae 
have been found there (to be more accurate: at Ar- 
slan Tepe, a little south of Malatya . Messerschmidt. 
Cot pus I its 1 . Ilettitic. in M. Id A. G.. 1 900. part 
iv., p. 13: 1906. part v„ p. 7). It is probably 
also to be identified with the district called M-l-z 
(last letter uncertain) in the inscription of king 
7 ,-k-r of Hamat. (c. Soo B. r.) which Pognon found 
in Afis near Aleppo. Pliny (.Vo/. Hist , vi. 8J 
call- the town Mehta a -So on ra nude eondita ; the 
name of the legendary foundress has perhaps sur- 
M\ed in that of the fortress of Shamrin w r hich 
Michael Syrus ( Chronicle , transl., Chabot iii., 272) 
mentions in the xiph century in the land of Sawad 


headquarters for the summer campaigns into Bilad 
al-Rum. When the people abandoned the town in 
the time of the caliphs c Abd al-Malik and c Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, it was taken and sacked by the 
Byzantines ; on their withdrawal, it and the whole 
of Armenia IV was settled by the Armenians and 
and Nabataeans, that is Aramaic speaking peasants, 
driven out of his kingdom by theemperor Philippicus. 
(Noldeke, Z.D.MG ., xxv. 125; al-BalScjhurl, e d. 
de Goeje, p. 185; Michael Syrus, transl. Chabot II, 
482 ; according to Theophanes the Armenians were 
settled in Malatya by Philippicus in 712 a. d. 
They increased very much and were valuable 
allies of the Arabs in the wars against the By- 
zantines (Michael Syrus, loe. citd). The caliph 
Omar settled the fugitive inhabitants of Turanda 
i (now Derende) in Malatya and made al-DjaSvana 
I b. al-Harith of the tribe of the Ban! c Amir b. 
S.rxa a governor. In 123 (740—741) a Greek army 
of 20.000 men under Ashkivasli, the general of 
the Thema Armeniakon, advanced against Malatya 
and plundered the country round it. The inhabitants 
dosed the gates and sent a messenger to Hisham 
in al-Rusafa: but the latter soon heard that the 
J Greeks had withdrawn and sent the messenger back 
I with a body of cavalry. Later, when he himself took 
the field against the Byzantines, he camped before 
Malatya until the rebuilding of the town which 
the enemy had destroyed was completed (Baladhuri, 
j lee. a/.-, Michael Syius, ii. 506; Theophanes, ed. 

1 de Boor, year 743: Ps. Dionys, ed. Chabot, year 
io 5i). Tile Emperor Constantine \I Copronymos 
* n >33 ( 75 o) advanced on Kamakh and Malatya, 
whose inhabitants looked in vain for help to 
Mesopotamia, as a civil war was raging there. As 
the emperor knew this he demanded that the in- 
habitants should abandon the town. After at first 
lefusing they finally agreed, being exhausted by 
the siege, left the town with all their goods 
and chattels and went to al-Djazfra whereupon 
Constantine levelled Malatya to the ground ; nothing 
bjit a half ruined granary remained standing. Hisn 
lyalavvdhiya was also destroyed and its inhabitants, 
like those of the other villages in Armenia IV, 
carried off into captivity (Baladhuri, loc. cit . ; Michael 
Svrus, ii. 51S : Baethgen, Abh. f. d. K. d. Morgen/., 
vm - 3 > P- 54 , 127; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 
15). Six years afterwards (139 a. h.) al-Mansur 
wrote to Salih b. ‘All b. c Abd Allah who had in the 
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previous year defeated an army of 100,000 men 
under Constantine and retaken Malatya (G. W. 
Freytag, Srfecta ex histor. Halebi , Paris 1819, 
p. 62, note 58) ordering him to rebuild and fortify 
the town. He then appointed his nephew, the Imam 
: Abd al-Wahhab b. Ibrahim, governor of al-DjazIra 
and its marches (al-Thughur). He arrived there 
in 140 with al-Hasan b. Kahtaba and Khuiasan 
troops, who were reinforced by Syrian and Meso- 
potamian troops to the number of 70,000. They 
camped at the ruined city and collected builders 
and workmen of all kinds from everywhere and 
rebuilt Malatya with its mosque and large barracks for 
the frontier troops; the work was finished in six 
months. Hisn Kalawdhiya was also rebuilt (Baladhuri, 
loc. cit,\ Michael Syrus, ii. 522; Ps. Dionys., ed. 
Chabot, p. 67; Yakut, MiPdjam, iv. 633; Weil, 
Gesch.d. Chalifen , ii. 35); a frontier fort was built 
30 mil from the town and another on the Nahr 
ICubakib (Tokhma-su). Al-Mansur settled 4,000 
Mesopotamian soldiers in Malatya to whom he 
gave increased pay and allotted lands as fiefs. 

In the next year (141) Muhammad b. Ibrahim was 
sent to Malatya with a Khurasan army to protect 
the town from the enemy. The former inhabitants, 
at least those who were still alive, thereupon re- 
turned to Malatya. An expedition sent by the 
Byzantines against Malatya was defeated by Haiun 
al-Rashid (Baladljurl, loc. cit.). In the reign of al- 
Ma^mun, his son, al-' Abbas, who was governor of 
al-DjazIra conducted a campaign against the By- 
zantines (Weil, of. cit ., ii. 239) from Malatya. In 
the summer of 222 (837) the emperor Theophilus 
went into Armenia via Zibatra, which he sacked 
and burned, and on his way back passed through 
the country of Malatya which was also laid waste 
and its inhabitants carried off prisoners into By- 
zantium (Michael Syrus, iii. 89; Mas'udI, Murudj , 
viii. 133 sqq. Tabari, Ya'kubI and other Arabs 
wrongly date this campaign in 223 [838]; cf. for 
the contrary view Weil, op. cit ., ii. 310, note i. 
and Bury, Hist, of the East. Roman Empire , I912, 
p. 260, 1 ; Markwart, Handes Amsbrya , xxviii , 
1914, p. 44, 1). The town itself, which was handed 
over to him by the Roman prisoners there, he 
spared out of fear of an approaching army of 
the enemy. Towards the end of the following 
year al-Mu'tasim sent the Syrian amir Abu Sa'id 
Muhammad b. Yusuf against the Byzantines but 
he only met with moderate success; the people 
of Malatya under Afshin and the amir 'Omar b. 
c Abd Allah b. Marwan al-Akta' of Malatya in 
alliance with the Armenians and 10,000 Turks 
then defeated the emperor Theophilus near the 
fortress of Dazimon (al-Mas'udl, B.G.A., viii. 169; 
Muralt, Chronogr. Byz., p. 418, 729; Weil, op. 
cit.. ii. 312). In 841, however, the Byzantines 
conquered al-Hadath, Mar'ash and the land of 
Malatya. When in the middle of the ix [ h century 
the Paulicians (Arab. al-Bailikanl, al-Bayalika) some 
of whom lived in the country west and north of 
Malatya (Karapet Ter Mkrcean, Die Paulikianer , 
Leipzig 1893, p. 1 16 sqq.) rebelled against By- 
zantium, the amir of Malatya, 'Omar b. c Abd 
Allah al-Akta' ("A/arp, ’'Afz/Spos), protected them 
from their persecutors; their leader Karbeas built 
in this region the fortresses of ’Ap -yxovv (Argawan), 
Tephrike (Diwrighl) and Amara (Emerl?, near 
\arpuz). Fighting went on for some years with 
varying results (Weil, op. cit., ii. 362 — 365); finally 
Omar al-Akta' was completely defeated on a 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


campaign in Asia Minor in Radjab 249 (863) by 
the valiant Petronas (al-Batrunas), Michael Ill’s 
general, with his whole army on the Mardj al- 
Uskuf (Weil, op. cit., ii. 380; Tomaschek, Sasun 
u. 1 1 . Quellengebiet des Tigris, S. B. Ah. Wien , 
cxxxiii., vol. iv., 1895, p. 23 ; on the site of 
the “Bishop’s Meadow”: Le Strange, Eastern 
Caliph ., p. 138). The Emperor Basil I in 871 went 
against Tephrike and Taranton (Derende); he 
plundered Zibatra and Sumaisat and then encamped 
xpoz rSi 7 ,xpvoii% T0TZ11& (Nahr al-Zarnuk, now : 
Cirmiklf-Su), evzz to K Epxiu'ntiv \tti (Theophan. 
continuat., ed. Bonn, p. 268; Kastra Karamls in 
Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 
460; now: Cirmikl!, cf. Tomaschek, Beitr. z. alien 
Gesch. u. Geogr ., Festschr. f. H. Kiepert , Berlin 
1898, p. 141). But he was not able to take Malatya 
which was fortified (Hergenrother, Photius , ii. 242 ; 
Weil, op. cit., ii. 471). His army suffered heavy 
losses during the siege and the emperor himself 
was nearly captured. Whether he undertook a 
second campaign against Malatya is doubtful (Weil, 
op. cit., ti. 475). 

The Arab general Munis in 304 (916 — 917) 
devastated Cappadocia from Malatya (Weil, op. 
cit., ii. 635); similar invasions took place in 310 
and the following years. It was not till 314 (926- 
927) that the Byzantines were able to exact their 
revenge. Under the brave Domestikos Joannes 
Kurkuas (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, viii. 221 : 
al-dnmistik Kurkash ; Michael Syrus, iii. 122 sq.\ 
15S: Kyriakos), they entered the district and advanc- 
ed up to the suburbs of Malatya, laying waste the 
country and going as far as SJnmsIiat (Arsamo- 
sata) (in 315 according to Hamza al-Isfahani, 
Tfrihh , ed. Gottwaldt, p. 205; transl. p. 158, 
wrongly “■in fines Samosatenos invasere"). Kurkuas 
forced the amir of the town to send his son, Aba 
Hafs (’Axo^arJ), and the general Abu ’ 1 -Ash‘ash 
(’A Teot.oKrxz') to him and to acknowledge the suzer- 
ainty of the emperor (Symeon Magister, Bonn, 
p. 741 sq.-, Georg. Monach., ed. Muralt, p. 834, 
while the Bonn edition p. 908 and Theophanes 
contin., ed. Bonn, p. 416 and Georg. Kedren., ii. 
310 sq. wrongly write ’Awcs-aAav). Kurkuas, him- 
self an Armenian by birth, seems to have granted 
the lands of Malatya and Sumaisat to the Arme- 
nian prince Mleh (Arab. Malih, Greek MeA /«?) 
who was however again driven out of Malatya and 
Sumaisat in 320 by Sa'id al-Dawla, uncle of the 
Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla of Mawsil (Weil, op. 
cit ., ii. 639; Zapiski Imp. Akad. Nauk., xliv. 
102 sq. following Djamal al-Din b. Zafir). But in 
934, after the death of the two friends of the 
Byzantines, Abu Hafs and Abu ’ 1 -Ash'ath, Kur- 
kuas and Mleh again appealed before the town, 
which at that time was protected by a double 
wall and a ditch full of water. The inhabitants 
found themselves forced by starvation to negotiate 
about the surrender of the town. During the 
negotiations the Greeks succeeded by a stratagem 
in forcing an entrance through the north gate of 
the town and taking it on May 19, 934. The 
inhabitants, in keeping with the promise that had 
been given them, were allowed to leave the town. 
The walls were razed so that the town was hence- 
forth open to all attacks (Michael Syrus, iii. 122 sq. ; 
Ibn al-Athir, viii. 221; Rambaud, L' Empire Grec 
ati X cmf siecle , Paris 1870, p. 423, 1 ; Rosen, op. 
cit., p. 89 sq., 106, 108). In the next decade Saif 
al-Dawla repeatedly raided the territory of Malatya. 

13 
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Ilis mamluk Nadja 3 in his campaign to Hanzll in 
35 ° (961— 962) encountered c Abd Allah of Ma. 
latyu and put him and his friends to flight (Frey- 
tag, Z.D.M. G.. xi. 197; Rosen, of. cit., p. S8). 
Two years later he again ravaged the land of 
Malatya for iS days with fire and swoid (Freytag 
p. 204. 206). 

\\ hen the emperor Nicephoros conquered Syria, 
he wished to lepopulate Malatya, which was de- 
fenceless and deserted. But the Greeks refused to 
live there for fear of Arab razzias. His advisers 
therefore recommended him to invite Syrian Jaco- 
bites to the country. He did this and promised 
the Patriaich Mar Yoliannan Sarigta, that if he 
lepopulated Malatya, Hanzit and the passes 
aoCfai). he would no longer persecute the Jacobites 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 130 sq. ; Barhebraeus, Chrcn. 
eccl n _ ed - Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 41 1 sqq. ; Markwart, 
/Landes Amsorya , xxx., 1916. p. 121 note). 
People now flocked to Malatya from all parts 
(c. 969 A. D .). Monasteries were built. About 1100 
there vveie said to be in Malatya and district 53 
chin ches and 60.000 Chiistians'capable of bearing 
arms, including many Melkites (Michael of Tinnis 
in Kenaudot, Hist. Pair. Ale.xandr., Baris 1713, 
p. 403; Barhebraeus, of. cit.. i. 424, note 1). The 
emperor did not, bowevei, keep his promise; per- 
secutions again became of eveiyday occurrence and 
diove the Jacobites more and more into the arms 
of the Arabs (Michael Syrus, iii. 131. 136, 147). 

According to Ibn al-Athlr ( al-Kamil , iii. 65), 
Malatya at this time was placed in the Je/za ’Ap- 
ttsvtxxuv (A> minyalus) which he says stretched to 
the Bosphorus ( A haluij al-Kustautinixd). 

The Emperor John Tzimisces (ShTmtshkik) in 
LlJiu 1-I.Iidjdja 361 (972) on his campaign to 
Nisibm ciossed the Euphrates at Malatya (Yahya 
al-Antakl in Rosen, of. cit.. p. 183 note; Schluni- 
berger, LXfefce byzantine, i., Taris 1896, p. 255). 
Ihe rebel Bardas Scleros in 366 (976-977) seized 
the town of Malatya, imprisoned the strategos 
who was governing it for the Emperor and had 
himself proclaimed iasileus. When Sclcros was 
lighting against the imperial geneial Michael Burt- 
zes (al-Burdji) there was with him a Shaikh who 
had been convened to Christianity, the patrician 
'L baid Allah al-Mutana-y-ir of Malatya, who is 
perhaps identical with the c Abd Allah mentioned 
m 350. Scleros made him magistres and sent him 
with one of his slaves, the eunuch Kantatish 
(• AAvirifc '-) whom he raised to the rank 

of basint.v (“Count"), to Antakiya against the 
foti tito. >• Kulaib, the imperial governor of this 
town. Kulaib surrendered to them Antakiya, the 
Tnughur and the whole of the ‘•Orient'" ; he' and 
the most piominent citizens of Antioch were then 
sent as prisoners to al-Kabadhuk (Cappadocia) 
(Rosen, of. at., p. 2 a,/, and note: p. 81-90 ui ■ 
bchlumberger, /.',/, fee hzantsnc. i. 359, 362, 
376 sq ). bclcros huwevei at once sent the Antioch 
notables back to their homes and made Kulaib 
!.:alAcs of Malatya (Rosen, cf. cit.: Schlumber- 
ger. 1. 3S67 while on the other hand Tbaid Allah 
soon went over to the emperor Basil (977— 97S). 

hen after a seven years' internment on the 
ligris Island of Madlda near Baghdad. Bardas 
..clerus succeeded in gaining his freedom, he 
escaped to Malatya with the help of Beduins, 

" , he at once (in Shawwal 376 = March 9S7) 

>uied the ,asi/,iot Kulaib who had gone over 

the emperor, and himself again proclaimed 


bass tens (Yahya, transl. Rosen, p. 22; Schlumber- 
ger, i. 678). Bardas Phocas, who took Bardas 
Scleros prisoner by treachery and then claimed 
the imperial title for himself, passed through Ma- 
latya on Sept. 14, 987 on his way westwards 
straight through Asia Minor (Schlumberger, i. 695). 
In 399 (1008) the Hamdanid Abu T-Haidja 3 fled 
to Malatya before the Mirdasid Mansur b. Lu 3 Iu 3 , 
where the emperor appointed him magistral (Ro- 
sen, of. cit.. p. 51; Schlumberger, ii. 442). 

The most important event during the Byzantine 
occupation of Malatya was the invasion of the 
Turks. Their first inroad into the area of the town 
was in 1058; the inhabitants fled before them 
mainly into the adjoining mountains where they 
perished of hunger and cold. The Turkish force 
3,000 strong under the amir Abu Dinar remained 
10 days pillaging Malatya and laid the country 
waste for a day’s journey round. On their retieat 
the Turks were surprised by the people of the 
Armenian district of Sanasun (Arab. al-Sanasana; 
now: .jiasun) and all slain, with the assistance of 
the prisoners and fugitives from Malatya (Michael 
Syrus, iii. 13S sq ., according to whose erroneous 
chionology these incidents took place in the g th 
or in the last year of Constantine IX [i.e. 1050— 
1051 or 1054—1055]; Matthias of Edessa, transl. 
Dulaurier, p. 107 — 109; Aristakes Lastiveici, in 
Tomaschek, Sasun u. das Quellengebiet dcs Tigris , 
S.B.Ab. Wien, cxxxiii., vol. iv., 1895, p. 29 sq.). 
One of the prisoners who survived, the Syriau 
monk Joseph, wrote three memre on these events; 
the patriarch ^ ohannan X bar Shushan also com- 
posed 4 memre on the devastation of Malatya 
(Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit., p. 291 sqX By 
the time of the Emperor Isaac I (1057 — 1059) 
vve again find the Turks laiding the country of 
Malatya and carrying off prisoners from it. His 
successor Constantine X Ducas (1059 — 1067) re- 
stored the two walls and the ditch at Malatya 
(probably in 1060-1061). When the impe.ial 
decree regarding this was published, a number of 
citizens of Malatya, who were in Constantinople 
returned home and arranged for a large number 
of workmen and builders to be brought from Asia 
Minor and Antakiya; in a very short time owing 
to the continual threat to the town, the fortifica- 
tions were rebuilt on the old foundations (Michael 
I - > rus, 111. i6 5 /‘A ■ The Byzantine Krinotes 

: 3 , after " ards klIIed "ith his wife and children 
' Syrus ) lenceforth knew no peace” (Michael 

1 J' he p e T S . tal , U , invasions of the Tu.ks, which 
■ peually affected the region of Malatya (Skylitzes 
in the ed. of Kedrenos, Bonn, ii. 660 sq) met 
" lth ve p' llttle opposition. Then the legions 

had be r m ™ aad Prions 

had been withheld, refused to cross the Euphrates 

The e Tu if' T, my aI °, DS w,th the local volunteers. 

n L at ari- K '■ n0t besiege the town but "'ent 
lo ■ \\V 1Sa p ya ’ WhiCh they stormed (Skylitzes, 

tt'Tuit m rofiS b” 5 IV Di ° genes “ ed 

rerh 1 ( f ' Sent 3 geDeral from G oksun, 

the B P uW C ^° rer SUggeSU {B > Z - Gesch - iik 720 ) 
ffnn , B g Aluisianos, to Malatya to guard the 

T 1 Tb ,he raids of tbe Turk ^ 

!,| Y °')- , The general however did not leave 
ihe m* 0 that ^ in " as ^le to advance against 
ed Bonn a" ( Sk >’ litzes “ Kedrenos, 

In tlm 6715 Wed ’ °f- C “~. iik M2, note 2> 

same year the emperor appointed the 
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xavpoTcaXaT^i; $it,cip£Ta<; (Skylitzes, op. cit . , 

p. 6S1 ; Anna Komn., ed. Reifferscheid, i. 205 sq . ; 
Zonaras, ed. Dmdorf, iv, 209 ; Arab. Filardus al- 
Ruml) to be pzs'ya? SafzetsTtxot; (Tomaschek, Sasun, 
p. 30). He won for himself with his Armenian 
hordes an ephemeral kingdom on the Syrian fron- 
tier and installed the Armenian Thoros (Theodoros) 
son of Hetom as governor in Malatya. Thoros was 
succeeded as yiysfiovsq of the town by the Armenian 
Hareb, then by Balatianos (Valentianus r) and finally 
by the defeated Greek Gabriel (Michael Syrus, iii. 
173 sqq. • in Matthias of Edessa, ed. Dulaurier, 
p. 2 u sqq. with mod. Greek pronunciation Khawril). 
When the latter recognised that the Byzantines 
could not permanently hold out against the Turks 
he got the Caliph to confirm him in his rule over 
Malatya. He was at first able to keep the Turkish 
hordes from Malatya by various devices. But when 
they besieged Malatya, Gumushtagln b. Danishmand 
of Siwas made peace between them and Gabriel 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 179). K?l!dj Arslan I besieged 
Malatya for the first time in 1 100 A. D., but retired 
when Gabriel, whose daughter Moifia had been 
given in marriage to Baldwin of Edessa, summoned 
the Franks to his assistance (Michael Syrus, iii. 
1S7, 192; Will, of Tyre, xii. 4). When Gtimiish- 
tagin besieged the town and laid waste the country 
around, Boemund came from Antakiya with his 
relative Riccardo del Principato and a troop of 
cavalry, but he was ambushed at Mar'aslr and sent 
a prisoner to Nlksar (or Siwas) in June I too. From 
there he appealed for help to Baldwin of Edessa j 
who relieved Malatya and pursued Gumushtagln ' 
for 3 days without overtaking him. He then 
returned to Edessa via Malatya which Gabriel \ 
surrendered to him and left 50 hoisemen for its 
protection. Gumushtagln appeared before Malatya 
again in 1 100, where Gabriel had in the mean- 
while made himself so detested by the inhabitants 
that they handed him over to Gumushtagln, who 
thereupon entered Malatya on Sept. IS, 1101 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 188; Receuil. Hist. Or. Crois ., 
i. 5, 203; iii. 522, 526 ; Matthias of Edessa, transl. 
Dulaurier, p. 230). The dynasty of the Danish- 
mandids [q. v.] thus came to rule there (on them 
cf. also van Berchem-Kh. Edhem, C. I. A., iii., 
p. 2, note 3 ; p. 3, note 1 ; Zambaur, Manuel 
d. Genial, et tie Chronol ., Hanover 1927, p. 146 
sq.). At the suggestion of the Emperor Alexios, 
Gumushtagln in the summer of 1103 released 
Boemund, who had been brought to Malatya, 
on payment of 100,000 dinars (Michael Syrus, 
iii. 189 ; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Konigr. Jerusal ., 
p. 45). According to Michael Syrus (iii. 192), Ta- 
nushman i. e. Gumushtagln b. Danishmand died 
within two years of the taking of Malatya (i. e. 
1103 — 1104); he was succeeded by his son Aghu- 
sian (Yaghibasan r). KilSdj Arslan again began the 
siege of Malatya on June 28 and directed siege- 
artillery against the round N. E. tower of the town, 
which had to surrender after several onslaughts 
had been made on it. Kflldj Arslan I began his 
rule there on Sept. 2, 1106; when he fell the 
very next year in the battle on the Khabur. he 
was succeeded in Malatya by his youngest son 
Tughrtl Arslan, in whose reign much evil fell 
upon the town as a result of the murder of the 
governor Pizmish (Michael Syrus, iii. 194). During 
the fighting among the other sons of K?l!dj Ars- 
lan, of whom Mas'ud sought refuge in Malatya 
about 1107 ( Ret. Hist. Or. Crois., iii. 534) Boemund 


succeeded in conquering Abulustain, the district 
on the Djaihan and the whole country round Ma- 
latya (Michael Syrus, iii. 195). The Atabeg of the 
Sultan of Malatya (probably Balak), in tin again 
deprived him of his lands on the Djaihan. Kllidj 
Arslan’s widow' left Malatya to marry the doughty 
amir Balak (Michael Syrus, iii. 200). A Turkish 
cavalry leader offered to sell Tughrll Arslan the 
foitress of Ziyad; when the young sultan of Ma- 
latya wanted to take possession of it, however, it 
was taken from him by the son of the sultan of 
Khurasan without a blow being struck. On the 
nth March 1 1 18 the amir Mangudjag of Kamakh 
pillaged the country round Malatya; the IChatun 
of Malatya thereupon turned to Joscelin of Edessa 
for help (Michael Syrus, iii. 204). In the following 
year the Sultan of Malatya conquered Abulustain 
and the lands on the Djaihan : the region of 
Kati'a passed as a gift to Malatya (Michael Syrus, 
iii. 205). Tu gh rll Aislan owed his success to the 
governor Balak, who advanced as far as Kamakh, 
defeated the Greeks with the help of al-Ghazi b. 
Danishmand, again took Hisn Ziyad and defeated 
the Armenians of Gargar on the Euphrates (Mi- 
chael Syrus, loc. cit.). When, after further consider- 
able successes, Balak fell fighting the Franks before 
Manbidj his kingdom was divided ; the Sultan of 
Malatya received Masara and Gargar with the 
result that there was soon fighting with Sulaiman 
of Hisn Ziyad. On this occasion al-Ghazi of Siwas 
and his son-in-law Mas'ud attacked Malatya and 
besieged it from June 13 to Dec. to, 1124. The 
town suffered exceedingly from famine and the 
Khatun’s reign of terror and the inhabitants breath- 
ed more freely when the ruler left the town with 
her son and all her followers and al-Ghazi entered 
it (Michael Syrus, iii. 219 sq. ; Matthias of Edessa, 
p. 315). Under him Malatya enjoyed continued 
peace. His son Malik Muhammad who succeeded 
[ him in 1135 left Malatya soon afterwards when 
the news of the approach of the Byzantine Emperor 
reached him (Michael Syrus, iii. 237). When John 
II Comnenos invaded Syria, Mas'ud invaded Cilicia 
from Iyoniya and carried the inhabitants of Adhana 
prisoners to Malatya (Michael Syrus, iii. 245}. 
Malik Muhammad in 1139 also invaded Cilicia 
I and took from the Greeks the fortresses of Bahgay 
] and Gabnupert (Bzy.x, Kaurv/oxeprr, Armen. Yagha, 
Gaban ; Michael Syrus, iii. 248; Rohricht, Gesch. 
d. Kgr. Jems., p. 211, note 2). Two years later 
he was fighting with the Franks who had advanced 
\ as far as Zibatra, 'Arka and Abulustain and en- 
i camped at Niksar opposite the emperor John, who 
! had again taken the field against the Turks, for 
! six months without fighting (Michael Syrus, iii. 

249). After his death (Dec. 6, 1143) Dhu ’ 1 -Nun 
! succeeded him in Malatya (Syr. Danun in Michael 
i Syrus, iii. 253 und Suppl., p. lvii. ; Byz. AaJoih />>$). 
When however his brother ‘Ain al-Dawla (Michael 
Syrus only “Dawla’’) advanced against him, the 
Turkish gariison of Malatya broke through the 
Buraidiya gate and surrendered the town to him 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 253). Sultan Mas'ud of Koniya 
besieged Malatya, when c Ain al-Dawla would not 
submit to him of his own accoid, first from June 
17 to Sept. 14, 1143 and again in 1144 without 
success (Michael Syrus, iii. 254, 258 sqq.\ Rohricht, 
op. cit., p. 226, note 5). After ‘Ain al-Dawla’s 
death (June 12, 1152) his minor son Dhu T-Kar- 
nain succeeded him, for whom his mother first 
acted as regent but she was soon banished as she 
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plotted against his life (Michael Syrus, iii. 305 s,j.). j the latter along with his brother Malik al-Kamil 
Mas : ud again (July 24, 1152) tried without success i of Egypt occupied llisn Mansur, Ala al-Din col- 
to take the town. Phu ’ 1 -Karnain was succeeded J lected an aimy of over 100,000 men, took Hisn 
in October 1162 by his minor son Nasir al-Din Ziyad (Barhebraeus, p. 467J and besieged al-Ruha 
Muhammad (ilahmud) who made himself so detested , in the following year; the inhabitants of Harran 
by his excesses that he had to leave Malatya (1 170). fearing an attack on Malatya sent him the keys 
Itis place was taken by his brother Abu T-Kasim j of their town (Barhebraeus, p. 46S; Kamal al-Din, 
(Fakhr al-Din Kasim; Michael Syrus, iii. 336 •*/•). ' transl. Blochet, A’. O. Z., v. 88). His successor 
In May 1172 when 15, he married the daughter , Kai-Khusraw II (1237— 1245) at the beginning 
of the lord of Him Ziyad. During the wedding of his reign drove the Kh w arizmians out of his 
festivities he fell from his horse while jousting and kingdom; on their retreat they defeated the corn- 
died of his injuries (Michael Syrus, iii. 343 )- He rnander (Subashi) of Malatya Saif al-Dawla and 
was succeeded by his younger brother Feridun ciossed the Euphiates at Masara (var. Mukra) 
(Afridun) who had to marry the princess intended (Baihebraeus, p. 471)- In 124 1 , th e am ' r °f Malatya 
for the brother. On the news of these happenings, again suffered an annihilating defeat from fanatical 
Killdj Arslan II attacked Malatya, wheie however Turkoman hordes under the prophet Papa (Baba) 

preparations were rapidly made for the defence : (Baihebraeus, p. 474). When the news of the 

under the direction of the eunuch Sa'd al-Din. victory of the Tatars at Koza-Dagh (1243; Barhe- 
KilScjj Arslan had to withdraw but car tied off with braeus, p. 475) reached Malatya, the Subashi Rashid 

him ao.ooo prisoners fiom the cuuntiy round 1 al-Din and the other court officials broke into 


(Michael Syrus, iii. 346). On Feb. 15, 1175, Feridun 
was murdeied by his biother Muhammad, who after 
many adventures had returned 111 disguise to Malatya 
by a secret agreement with the princess of Ziyad 
who had left hei husband (Michael Syrus, iii. 
3O2 — 364). When Killdj Arslan II thereupon again 
besieged Malatya, the discontent with Muhammad 
was so gicat that lie no longer felt safe in the 
town but withdiew to Him Ziyad. Kiltdj Arslan 
after a four months’ siege entered Malatya on Oct. 
25, 1 1 7 S (Michael Syrus, ni. 373). He repaired 
the two walls of the tow n ( Michael Syrus, iii. 3SS). 

'1 lie Tuikomans, who since 1 185 had been ravaging 
wide tracts of Asia Minor also invaded and plun- 
dered the district of Malatya (Michael Syrus, iii. 
402). In 11S9 (Michael Syrus; 1191 accoiding to 
Arabic souices) KUfdj Arslan gave the town of 
Malatya to his son Mu'izz al-I)m Kabar Shah 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 407; Rec. Hist. Or. Ciois.. ii. 
56; iii. 269). Kllidj Arslan later found himself i 
forced to hand Malatya over to his other son Kutb 
al-Din Malik Shah; but Mu izr al-Din went to 
S.ilah al-Din (5S0 = 1191 — 1192) and legained 
his position with his help (AW. Hist. Oi . Ci cis .. 

i. 57, 6S si/.; iii. 269: v. 44). 

To sticngthcn the alliance he m.rriied the daughter 
of Malik al-'Adtl and accompanied Allah al-Din's , 
aimy to '1 ibnin ( It is. hist. or. a ois . \. 117). In 
June 1 200 Kukn al-Din Sulaiman of Dukat (Tokat) 
deprived his biotlict Mu'izz al-Din of Malatya: 
the latter lied to his father-in-law Malik al-'Adil 
(Barhebraeus. Chi on. A; sins., ed. 1 ’edjan, p. 406; 
AW. hist. or. a cis.. ii. 71). Saladin’s son. al-Malik 
al- 7 ahir, who had only Sumai-ut left of his in- 
herilance, submitted in 1207 to Kukn al-Din of 
Malatya and Knniya (Barheluaeus, ('in on. y,r., 
p. 40S). In the next year Kukn al-I)in took An- 
gora: a few days later he died (Barhebraeus. p. 41S 
si/.). Ite was succeeded by his young son Kiiidj 
Arslan III. who was however soon thrown into 
prison by (Ihiyath al-Din Kai-Khusraw I (Barhe- 
bracits, p. 419). After the latter (d. 1205) came 
hix son Tzz al-Din Kai-Ka us. who while on a 
campaign against Malik al-Ashraf m Malatya 
developed consumption fionr which he died on 
his return (Barhebraeus, p. 437 ; A’.-v. hist. or. a cis , 

ii. 150 so.) In the reign of his successor c Ala' al- 
Iim Kai-Kubad, the Tatars m 1231 penetrated to 
Him Ziyad and to the Euphrates near Malatya 
(Karhetuaeus. p. 463). ‘Ala' al-I>in took Klnl'jt 
from Malik al-Ashraf in 1 232. When in tile next yeai 


the loyal tieasury, shared the treasure among them- 
selves, and tied to Halab. Many prominent citizens 
followed them ; but they were surprised by the 
Tatars on the hill of Beth Goze, a day’s journey 
from Malatya and some slain, some taken prisoners. 
The inhabitants of the town, Muslims and Christians, 
asked the Metropolitan Mar Dionysios ‘Angur to 
diiect the defence of the town. After two months 
during which Malatya was watchfully defended, 
the 'l’atais withdrew. In 1244 the Tatar chief 
I Isauur (var. Nasavvur) Nuyin besieged Malatya 
1 and ravaged the country round until Rashid al-Din 
' caused him to letreat by rich presents (Barhebraeus, 
p. 477 — 479). After the division of the Saldjuk 
1 empiie by Hulagu, theie ruled at first ‘Izz al-Din 
at Malatya, then, after his dethronement, his brother 
Kukn al-Din (Barhebraeus, p. 482). At the end 
of 649 (1251 — 1252) and in July 650 (1252 — 1253), 
the Tatars again besieged the town under Isawur 
and waited its surroundings (Barhebraeus, p. 491). 
When in 1257 c J?z al-I)in sent al-Tughr Hafa 
into the dixtiict of Malatya to seek recruits and 
the latter allotted the town to the Kurd chief 
Sliaraf al-Din Ahmad b. Iiilas, the inhabitants would 
not have him as they had swoin fealty to Kukn 
al-Din and feared his Tatar patron Baidju. It was 
not till ‘Izz al-Din had sent a second envoy, BihS- 
dur, that they admitted him into the town; but 
the latter soon tied again before Baidju and only 
returned when he had gone, but again found the 
gates closed against him and was only admitted 
after famine had broken out in Malatya as a 
lexult of his siege (Barhebraeus, p. 498—500). 
In J260 Hulagii built bridges over the Euphrates 
for his vast host at Malatya, KaTat al-Kum al-Bira 
and Karkisiya (Baihebiaeus, p. 509). The Egyptian 
governor of al-Ilira Ifidar (Khidr?) in 1282 laid 
waste the country round Malatya (Baihebraeus, 
p. 546). 

The Mongol Khan Abaka (1265—1282) again 
divided the kingdom of Rum between two Saldjuk 
cousins of whom Mas c ud received Aizindjan, Sivvas 
, and Malatya. 

In the jiith and xiii'h century lived the two 
great Syriac historians, both born in Malatya, to 
whose chronicles we mainly owe our knowledge 
of the lustoiy of the town : the patriarch Michael I 
(1126—99), t>°n of the piiest Eliya, who belonged 
1 to the family of KindasI in Malatya and the 
Mafr'yun Gregor Abu ' 1 -Faradj called Barhebraeus 
(1226 — S6: q. v.), whose father, the baptised 
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Jewish physician Ahron had restrained his fellow 
citizens in Malatya from stupidly flying before the 
Tatars (Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit ., p. 298 — 
300, 312 — 20). MichaePs principal authority, Ig- 
natios (d. 1104), was also metropolitan of Malatya 
(Baumstark, op. cit p. 291). 

The increasing weakness of the Saldjuks about 
1300 favoured the formation of local Turkoman 
and Armenian petty states, especially in the east 
of Asia Minor. According to Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Christians 
and Muslims in Malatya in those days lived on 
the best of terms with one another; the town took 
the side of the Tatars and informed them of every- 
thing that went on in the country. During his 
war against the Tatars, Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir 
in 715 (1315) decided to send a large army under 
the na 3 ib of Damascus, Saif ai-Din Tunguz who 
was joined by his vassal Abu 'l-Fida 3 of Hamah, 
against Malatya. The army went by Halab, c Aintab, 
Hisn Mansur and Zibatra to Malatya and encamped 
before the town on Apiil 28. The inhabitants sent 
their hakim Djamal al-Din al-Khidr, whose father 
and grandfather had filled the same office in their 
time, through the south gate, Bab al-Kadl, to 
Tunguz, who was willing to afford them protection 
and security, if they surrendered the town. But 
he was unable to fulfil his pledge for the 
soldiers could not be restiained from plundering 
and ravaging in the town. Among the prisoners 
was the Tatar Ibn Kerbogha 3 and the sahib of 
Hisn Arkana 3 , Shaikh Mindu. The greater part of 
the town was finally burned down (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , 
Annales Muslim ed. Reiske, v. 286 — 92; ed. 
Stambul 1286, iv. 77 sq. ; transl. also in Rec. hist. or. 
crois i. 180; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalif., iv. 310 sq.). 
The Sultan made the territory of Malatya a separate 
frontier province, which included seven districts 
(Khalil al-Zahiri, Zubda , ed. Ravaisse, p. 52). There 
were seven citadels around the town : Mushar or 
Minshar, Kumi, Karahisar, Kadarbirt, Kal c at Akdja, 
Rabat Nawhamam(r) and Kal c at al-Akrad (Khalil, 
op. cit. ; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie a Vcpoqite 
des Mamelouks , p. 97, x ; 105). 

Malatya for the next few decades belonged to 
the Mamluk Sultans. As their remotest province, 
it was with Halab in 791 (1389) the scene of a 
great rebellion led by the governors Mintash and 
Yelbogha against Barkuk [q.v.]. About this time 
the Turkish family of the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadroghlu [q.v.] 
began to rise to power in the region of Malatya 
and Albistan where they ruled till 1515 under 
Egyptian suzerainty. About 794 (1 391/2) Bayazid I 
conquered the town and in 1 400/1 Timur. By the 
battle of Koc Hisar (15 1 6) it fell into the hands 
of Selim 1 [q. v.] who destroyed the Dhu T-Kadr- 
oghlu. This was the cause of his Avar against Egypt, 
which was rapidly decided on the field of Mardj 
Dabik. At a later date the eyalet to which the 
Sandjak of Malatya belonged was still called Dhu 
1 -Kadriya; Malatya now forms a sandjak of the 
wilayet of MaTnuret al- c Aziz (Kharput). 

The town in 1838 was the headquarters of the 
Ser- C asker Hafiz Pasha, with whom Moltke was 
attache. It is said to have suffered much at the 
hands of the troops quartered there for months 
before the battle of Nizib. After the earthquake 
of 1893 Malatya was rebuilt on the site of the 
suburb of Asbusu S. W. of the older site now 
called Eski-Shehr, but the old town continued to 
be inhabited. It has now about 30.000 inhabitants, 
including many Armenians, Kurds and Klzllbash. 
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MALAY PENINSULA is a name sometimes 
radier loosely applied to the whole tract of land 
South of the Isthmus of Kra (Lat. io° N.); but 
so far as the Northern part of this tract is con- 
cerned the name is a misnomer, the bulk of the 
population there being Siamese and Chinese, not 
Malay. Excluding from the total Malay population of 
Siam [q. v.] as a whole some 50,000 Malays 
scattered in Ayuthia, Bangkok, Chantabun and the 
rest of the Eastern shore of the Gulf of Siam, 
the lemaining 350,000 are in Southern Siam and 
mainly in the parts South of Kia. But it is not 
till about Lat. 7 0 N. that one meets with districts 
where the majority of the inhabitants is Malay, 
viz. on the West coast Talean and Setul and on 
the East coa^t the province of Fatam (formerly 
an important Malay state, finally conquered by 
Siam in 1832). Of the approximate total population 
of 370,000 in these three distiicts the greater part 
consists of Malays. The Southern boundary of Siam, 
running iriegularly between 6 3 45' and 5° 45 ^ N., 
separates them from the re^t of the Peninsula, 
which ii> attached to the British Empire and with 
which we are here concerned Idle area of this 
latter portion is about 52,500 English square miles. 

The geological structure of the Peninsula in- 
cludes calcareous rocks and limestone, cherts, 
shales, quartzite, volcanic rocks, granite, alluvial 
deposits, and the ferrugineous substance known as 
lateritc. The most important minerals aie tin and 
tungsten. The former has been exported for more 
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than a thousand years and is still a very im- 
poitant product. 

Until about fifty years ago the rivets, though 
mostly small and only navigable for small craft, 
were the chief and almost the sole means of access 
to the interior, which was then an almost track- 
less forest of luxuriant vegetation, traversed by a 
number of mountain ranges, some running roughly 
north and south, others transversely or irregularly. 

A few of the highest points exceed 7 >°°° f ee t 
(roughly 2,100 metres). At sea-level the average 
temperatuie is about 82 F. (about 27 C.) with a 
daily and annual variation of not more than about 
10 F. (about 4.5 C.) in each direction; the an- 
nual lainfall varies locally from about 60 inches 
(about 150 cm.) to four times that amount. The 
N. E. and S.W. monsoons prevail, but are subject 
to periods of slight or variable wind. The climatic 
conditions are theiefore very favourable to the 
main staples of native agriculture, viz. : rice, cocoa- 
nuts and miscellaneous local fruits ; to these, 
foreigners have added the cultivation of other 
products, such as tapioca and coffee (now almost 
abandoned) and especially Paia rubber, in the 
cultivation of which the Peninsula has led the 
w a\ . The economic development of the Peninsula 
may lie said to date from the institution of the Re- 
sidential system in three of the Western states in 
1874, which led progressively to the making of 
a network of excellent roads and a State railway 
system now comprising a trunk line from Singapore 
to the western part of the boundary with Siam, 
where it links with the Siamese system, and a 
number of branches, one of which tuining north- 
ward through the centre of the Peninsula is de- 
stined to join the Siamese railway at a point near 
the eastern end of the frontier. 

From the administrative point of view, 
the British portion of the Peninsula falls into: 
1. the British colony stvlcd the Straits Settlements 
(w'hich is an abbreviation of u Biitixh Settlements 
m the Straits of Malacca"), computing the three 
‘•settlements’ 1 or divisions of Singapore. Penang 
and Malacca: 2. the Federated Malay States, 
viz. Ferak, Selangor, Xegeri Sembilan. on the 
We>t coast and Pahang on the East coast, which 
are united in an administrative union under a 
Chief Secretary to Government at Kuala Lumpur 
(in Selangor) and 3. the Unfedeiatcd Malay States, 
vi/. in the extreme Noith ami on the West coast. 
Perils and Kedah, and on the Ea-t coast. Kelantun 
and Trenggaiiu, and in the extreme South. Johor. 
Administratively the Island of Labuan off the 
coast of North Borneo, and the Cocos-Keelmg 
Islands and Uhiistmas Island to the South-West 
of Java fotm part of the ‘‘settlement" of Singapore: 
and the State of Brunei ( Berunai) in Borneo P 
an unfederated Malay State ranking with those of 
the Peninsula 

I he Colon) has the usual administrative ma- 
chinery. consisting of a Governoi (who is aLo 
the High Commissioner foi the Malay States), 
together with executive and legislative councils, 
and a Supreme Court. Each of the Malay States 
has a Malay ruler, who usually bears the title of 
Sultan, and also a British official, stvled in the 
Federated Malay States the British Resident and 
m the unfederated ones British Advisor or General 
Advisor, and a State Council. For the Federated 
States there U in addition a Fedeial Council and 
a JudiLial Commission. In these Mates the chief : 


administrative departments are federalized under 
federal heads, and in one or two cases (such as 
Education) are linked up with the corresponding 
department in the Colony. Both the Colony and 
the States are divided into administrative districts, 
and the officials in charge of such districts in the 
Colony and Federated States are mainly Europeans. 
The same applies to the heads of the principal 
departments of Government. Many of their as- 
sistants are also European. In the unfederated 
States the administrative machinery is not so 
elaborately organized and the proportion of Eu- 
ropeans is smaller. Government schools have been 
established in the principal villages and give 
elemental y instruction exclusively through the 
medium of Malay. In towns there are also higher 
schools, supported but not founded or managed, 
by Government, which give instruction through 
the medium of English. The college at Kuala 
Kangsar, which is bilingual, is mainly for the 
sons of Malay rajas and chiefs though others are 
admitted. Female education has developed more 
slowly but is gaining ground. 

The ancient history of the Peninsula is obscure. 
Palaeolithic and neolithic implements have been 
found in various places. The so-called aborigines, 
amounting in 1921 to about one per cent, of the 
total population, comprise in the extreme North 
a few* thousand woolly-haired Negritos, generally 
termed Semang, in the centre a much larger 
number of wavy-haired light brown people known 
as Sakai, and in the South mostly straight- 
haired people of the Indonesian type, often re- 
ferred to as Jakun. The first two groups and a 
portion of the third speak languages containing 
a strong Mon-Khmer element, the remaining Jakun 
speak Malay dialects with some alien admixture. 
From about the v th century A. d. Sanskrit in- 
scriptions on stone found in KSdah and Province 
Wellesley (opposite Penang) attest the presence 
of Buddhists using a South Indian script. An in- 
scription of 775 originally set up at Ligor (Nakhon 
Sir Phammaraj) about Lat. 8° N. indicates that 
before that date certain points on the isthmus 
weie held by the Sailendra kings of Sri Vijaya 
(Palembang in Southern Sumatra), who controlled 
the trade route through the Straits and across the 
isthmus probably till near the end of the xiith 
centuiy. It would appear from a notice in the 
History of the I.iang dynasty of China (502-556 
\. D.), Book 54, that this isthmus had formerly 
been controlled by the state of Funan, which 
centied round the mouths and lower course of 
the Mekong livci. An inscription found at Chaiya 
(Jaija. near Lat. io n N.) and probably dated 1183 
gives the king who presumably set it up a princely 
title which points to the Malayu region of Southern 
Sumatra, adjoining Sri Vijaya to the North-West. 
Another inxcnption of Chaiya dated 1230 was set 
up by the local king Candrabhanu who according 
to the Mahdvamsa and other sources raided Ceylon 
on two occasions (probably about 1236 and 1256) 
with his “Javaka" (i. e. Malay) foices. 

It is plain, theiefore, that between the vui 1 * 1 
and the xmth centuries the settlement of the 
Peninsula by Malays fiom Sumatra had been 
gomg^ on. A few years later, but before 1280, 
the Siamese fiom Sukhohai (Sukhodhaya) put an 
end to Malay rule in Ligor, thus beginning the 
extension of Siamese influence to the southward. 
In the Javanese poem Xagarakretagama (1365) a 
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number of places on both coasts, from K&dah and 
Sai (in the old Patani state) in the North to 
Singapore [q. v.] in the South are claimed as 
vassals of the Javanese empire of Madjapahit. In 
the same century, but at a date which cannot be 
precisely fixed owing to the fragmentary con- 
dition of the record, the earliest Malay inscription 
in the Arabic character as yet discovered makes 
it plain that Islam had recently become the state 
religion of Trengganu. In the xv tb century Islam 
was being spread in the Peninsula under the in- 
fluence of the then most important state, Malacca 
[q. v.]; and after its fall in 1 5 1 z at the hands of 
the Portuguese its dynasty continued to rule in 
the extreme South (Johor) and neighbouring is- 
lands, while another branch held Pahang, and 
Perak eventually came into the hands of a family 
claiming to descend from the senior line of the 
same stock. In or before the xvith century an 
immigration of Minangkabau settlers fiom Sumatra 
founded a number of small states inland of Ma- 
lacca, which all eventually admitted the suzerainty 
of Johor, save the southernmost, Naning, which was 
in theory at any rate a subordinate ally of the 
Portuguese. In the early part of the xvii*h century 
the Achincse raided KSdah, Perak, Johor, etc., 
and for a number of years exercized some sort 
of suzerainty over Perak. Meanwhile the Noithein 
states came intermittently under Siamese influence, 
which varied with the strength of that power but 
retained the character of an external suzerainty 
till KSdah in 1821 and Patani in 1832 (this last 
finally) were conquered by Siam. 

The Dutch tenure of Malacca (1641 — 1 7 9 5 )» 
while it controlled to some extent the external 
tiade of the Malay states, did not interfere with 
their internal affairs. In the eighteenth century Bugis 
adventurers settled in the Riau-Lingga Archipelago 
and made their influence felt on the mainland, 
ultimately establishing the new state of Selangor 
under a still ruling Bugis dynasty. British influence 
dates from the founding of Penang (1786), which 
was followed by a temporary occupation of Malacca 
( 1 795 — 1818), its final cession in 1824, the founding 
of Singapore (1819), and the incorporation of all 
three settlements in one government (1826), which 
in 1867 was transferred from the control of India 
to that of the Colonial Office. The policy of non- 
interference with the Malay states was maintained 
until long continued disturbances in Perak, Selangor, 
and Sungai Ujong (part of Negeri Sembilan), due 
to Malay dynastic quarrels and civil war between 
unruly gangs of Chinese tin-miners, coupled with 
an increase of piracy in the Straits, led in 1874 
to the inauguration of the Residential system. 
This ultimately developed into the present system 
whereby since 1895 P er ak, Selangor, Negeri Sem- 
bilan and Pahang form a federation administered i 
under the direction of British officials. Perlis, Kedah, 1 
Kelantan and Trengganu were ceded by Siam in 
1909 in return for certain concessions, one of \ 
which was the abolition of the extra-territorial 1 
privileges of British subjects. 1 

The population in 1921 of the part of the 
Peninsula and adjacent islands under British ad- 
ministration or protection was about 3,325.000, 
nearly half being immigrants, mainly Chinese, and 
to a less extent Indians, among whom males pre- 
dominated very considerably. The great bulk of 
the native-born population consisted of Malays, 
and the total number of Malays, properly so-called 


(including, however, something like 100,000 persons 
of Minangkabau descent in Negeii Sembilan and 
Malacca) numbered 1,418,198. The other Muslim 
Indonesians amounted to 1 7 1,3 15 (including 1 12,775 
Javanese, 37,848 Banjarese, 9,772 Boyanese, 8,388 
Bugis, 727 Achinese, 859 Korinchi, and 946 Men- 
deling). The 47,465 non-Indonesian Muslims com- 
prised 41,337 Indians, 4,315 Arabs, 1,800 Chinese, 
and a few Persians and Turks ; the total Muslim 
population was 1,636,978, the great majority being 
Sunnis of the school of Shaft i. Of the non-Muslim 
population roughly three-quarters were Chinese 
and about one-quarter Indians but there were also 
32,448 so-called aborigines of the Peninsula (a 
few of whom may, however, have been converts 
to Islam), 18,178 Siamese, 14,833 Euiopeans 
(mostly British, but including Continental Europeans 
and Americans of European descent), 12,629 
Eurasians, 6,989 Japanese, and 2,215 Sinhalese, 
besides seveial smaller communities. 

Bib Hog rap hy ' \V. P. Groene veldt, Notes 
on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca , Vcr- 
handelingen van het Bataviaasch Gcnootschap 
van Kunsten en JVctenschappcn , 1879, xxxix. 
1 19 sq.y reprinted in Miscellaneous Papers relating 
to In do -China and the Indian Archipelago , 1887, 
Second Series, i. 239 sq. ; R. O. Winstedt, Malaya , 
London 1923; R. J. Wilkinson, A History of 
the Peninsular Malays , Singapore 1923; E. A. 
Sweltenham, Biitish Malaya , London 1907; T. 
J. Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of 
the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca , 
London 1839; II. S. Paterson, An Early Malay 
Inscription from Trengganu ( Journal of the 
Malayan Branch of the Toy a l Asiatic Society ^ 
1924, vol. ii., part iii., p. 252 sq.)\ G. Coedes, 
A prof os de la chute dti Roy an me de tylvijava 
(Z>. T. L. F., 1927, lxxxiii. 459 sql)\ J E. Nathan, 
The Census of British Malaya /<?.?/, London 
1922. (C. O. Blagden) 

MALAYS. People. In this article only the 
Islamic features of the Malay nation will be dealt 
with, so neither ethnographical nor anthropological 
questions will be discussed. It may be sufficient 
to say that the Malays originally — we do not 
venture to say: as autochthons — were established in 
the middle part of Sumatra, especially in Palembang, 
and spread over the eastern and northern parts 
of that huge island, and settled in the Straits, 
mainly in Malacca [see MALAY peninsula], and 
founded colonies in Borneo, along the great rivers, 
and elsewhere eastward. They belong to the widely 
dispersed Polynesian (or Indonesian) iace, whose 
languages extend from Madagascar to the Philippines 
and from the peninsula of the utmost S. E. point 
of Asia to the remoter islands of Micronesia and 
Melanesia in the Pacific. The Malay chronicles, 
for the greater part mythical, and a few epigraphical 
data, make it clear that there was a highly cul- 
tivated Hinduised Malay kingdom in Palembang, 
the seafaring people of which went over to 
several adjacent and more distant countries ; it was 
aloDg the ways of commerce that they carried 
the Malay language to sundry ports and lands. 
It is not exactly known in what century Islam 
swept away Hinduism, but it is a fact that the 
new religion on its arrival in the Straits found 
Malay people settled in the Peninsula and the 
Malay language introduced there as the generally 
adopted speech of commeice and political inter- 
course. 
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Language. It is due to Islam that Malay, 
being already a language enriched with many 
Sanskrit words, became an idiom of very mixed 
lexicographical character. The Islamic current 
biought words of Tamil origin, innumerable Arabic 
words, some of them in Dekhanised or Persian- 
like garb, many Persian words, some of them 
with Indian characteristics, and a small quantity 
of Hindustani vocables. In that heterogeneous form 
Malay became the vehicular language of the new 
religion. Undoubtedly it had found its way already 
to the most visited ports in the Archipelago 
in a simplified form fit for intercourse with all 
kinds of natives and foreign merchants, later also 
with Euiopean, namely Portuguese and Dutch 
captains and ambassadors. It was Islam that gave 
Malay a literary character, and when it had 
established itself as a medium into which in- 
numerable Arabic books were translated, its form 
became crystallised and its orthography was 
fixed systematically. That uniformity made it the 
appropriate language for literary and liturgical 
purposes and also a xcivij for dogmatics and 
mysticism, as well as romantic and historical 
literature. It has to be borne in mind that there 
is a great difference between the patois or linguaccio 
heard in most of the sea-ports, and the cultivated 
literary language, which became highly developed 
in Malacca, once the seat of a Muhammadan 
court and a royal library. When Arabic and Indian 
learned men came to Acheh, they discussed theo- 
logical questions in Malay and even wrote books 
in that language. The literary form is sustained 
uniformly to the piesent day, literary products 
being written in archaistic formulae, and the 
colloquial style being used in different patts of 
the Archipelago, the purest in Johore and Malaya 
in general and the Ea-t-coast-districts of Sumatra; 
the least pure in Java and more eastern islands. 
In the Moluccas, especially in Ambon (Amboyna), 
the preaching of Christianity availed itself of Malay ; 
in those islands this language has therefore as- 
sumed an individual character. As to its lingu- 
istic character, it may suffice to notice that 
Malay, like all Polynesian languages, belongs to 
the agglutinative type, declension not existing, con- 
jugation being limited within narrow bounds, and 
amplification of the mainly dissyllabic stems with a 
quantity of prefixes, infixes and suffixes giving 
oppoitunity of forming words for almost all gram- 
matical and logical relations. There arc some 
traces of the influence of Arabic grammar on Malay 
syntax, but on the whole the Muhammadan current 
has not essentially altered the character of the 
language; it has only enriched it with an enormous 
number of words, and given to its written literature 
an individual Islamic character 

Literature. Of pre-Lianne literature nothing 
i- known As far as max be concluded from a 
few old inscriptions in Hindu script, it seems that 
Malay was written in Kawi-Iike characters, but 
literature, in its earliest known forni. is written 
in Arabic letters only. The oldest manuscripts are 
preserved m the Cambridge and Oxford libraries; 
they date from the last years of the xvdh and the 
first decade of the xviifh century. The only literary- 
historical evidence of the existence of written 
literature in the xvi'h century is the mention, in 
a xvilih century chronicle, of the use made of a 
roval library at Malacca at the time when the 
Portuguese endeavoured to capture that town (i 5 1 1). 


Malay literature, as it presents itself now, is only 
for a very small part original. Hardly any of the 
chronicles, tales and poems are derived from 
Arabic sources directly, most of the religious and 
semi-historical romances having been translated 
from Persian, but all these literary products are 
imbued with the Muslim atmosphere, being full of 
Arabic words and phrases, and laden with Islamic 
theory. There are, it is true, some indigenous 
farcical tales, and some fables, especially the 
sometime highly appreciated mouse-deer-tales, more- 
over some original romances with Hinduistic in- 
fluences, and several adapted old Javanese tales, 
that do not betray real Islamic influence, but the 
very fact that ail these books are written in Arabic 
characters makes them overflow with Arabic words, 
and in that way shows that they belong to Islamic 
mentality. In this short account there will be no 
mention of literary products going back to the 
great Sanskrit epic poems, nor of the tales that 
do not show traces of Muslim influence; only in 
so far as Malay literature has Islamic features, 
will it be treated here. The originally genuine 
Indonesian deer-fable has undergone an Islamic 
correction. The historical writings, more or less 
mythical and semi-romantic, are almost absolutely 
Islamised. To that class of works the chronicle 
Sejara/i Melayu , and other ones, as the chronicles 
of Kutawaringin, Kutai, Acheh and Pasai are to 
be reckoned. A partly historical, but for the 
greater part fictitious, romance is the Hikayat Hang 
Tuah. A host of romances, dealing with foreign 
princes and princesses and their endless adventures, 
has been spread over a great part of the Malay- 
reading East-Indian World; the titles of all those 
popular, but for European readers less attractive, 
books, may be found in the catalogues of Malay 
manuscripts at Leyden, Batavia and London. Some 
books of fiction have been translated from Persian, 
Arabic or Hindustani. A group of them is to be 
traced to the Hitopcuieya- collection, another one 
to the ( 7 «r/-series, a third one to the Bakhtivar- 

cycle. By way of exception foreign authors have 
written in Malay ; e g. the Radjput Nur al-Din al- 
Raniri [q.v.], who wrote a great encyclopaedic chro- 
nicle at the instigation of an Achehnese queen. 
A very great number of texts deals with the old 
prophets, the Prophet Muhammad, his family and 
friends. Those works, like e. g. the romances of 
Amir Hamza and Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, 
have Persian originals. T he purely religious books 
cannot be regarded as Malay literature. 

Poetical literature has a different character. 
The real Malay kind of poetry, though not devoid 
of Persian influences, is the patitun , i. e. popular 
quatrains, whose first two lines deal with a natuial 
fact, or a well known event, and are intended to 
prelude, phonetically, the 3rd and 4th lines, that 
contain the real meaning of the usually erotic poem. 
The other “genre’ is the shtfir. Its form is the 
stanza of four rhyming lines. Some of these very 
extensive overloaded poems are from the Javanese, 
some others are versified versions of prose romances; 
moi cover historical events, love-scenes, religious 
matters, mystical speculations etc. are dealt with 
in innumerable sta irs,, the titles of which may be 
seen in the following catalogues: Leyden Univ. 
Library, by H. H. Juynboll; Supplement thereto 
b) Ph. S. van Ronkel ; Batavia, the Hague and 
Brussels by the same: London (R. A. S.) and ibidem 
E. I, H. (India Office Library) by H. N. van derTuuk. 
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Special literary questions have been dealt with by 
Ph. S. van Ronkel. The papers on Malay Subjects 
and some numbers of the Malay Literature Series 
contain some valuable contributions. A fuller ac- 
count is given in the Dutch Encycl. van NederL- 
I mil s. v. Literatuur (Maleische). 

(Ph. S. van Ronkel) 

MALAZGERD, district (. Kadd ) and town 
in Armenia, to the North of the lake of Wan. 
Of the name, there occur, in old-Armenian, the forms 
Manavazakert, Manavazkert and Manazkert. The 
middle-Armenian and Byzantine forms, Mandzgerd 
and M xvT^nciepr resp. as well as the Arabian 
form Manazdjird, point to old-Armenian Manazkert 
being the original form, Manavaz(a)kert representing 
a popular etymological formation, from the name 
of the noble family of the Manavazean’s, which, 
in olden times, resided in the district. For it is 
phonetically impossible, that an old-Armenian 
form Manavaz(a)kert should regularly becomes 
Manazkert. This is the theory of Hubschmann, who 
admits however the possibility, that an earlier Mana- 
vaz(a)kert may have been arbitrarily shortened in 
pronunciation, so as to become Manazkert, the 
word being otherwise too long. W. Belck has con- 
jectured, that in the first part of the word, there 
may be hidden the name of the Urartaeic (pre- 
Armenian) king Menuas of Wan. This conjecture 
is based on the fact, that from an insciiption of 
Menuas it appears, that this king founded a city, 
which was called Menuahina (= Menuas-town) ; 
thus it would, according to Belck, be very probable, 
that Malazgerd, in whose environs there have been 
found many inscriptions of Menuas, was this veiy 
town, named after him. If such be the case, 
then the old-Armenian form Manavazkert must 
have originated from a later, popular etymology. 
From the fact, that names of towns formed with 
- kert (= • -kart a) seem to have originated not 
before the Parthian epoch, as Hubschmann observes, 
it would follow, that the memory of the old king 
Menuas was still alive in the relatively late Parthian 
time. This difficulty, however, is not insoluble, 
for it seems, that the name of another Urartaeic 
king of Wan also may survive in classical Armenian 
quasi-historical tradition as Aram. 

The oldest and best Arabic spelling of the 
name of the town is Manazdjird, with n\ the 
forms with / are later, and on them is based the 
modern name (Malazgerd). The spelling with n 
we find e. g. in al-Istakhri; Yakut; the author 
edited by Houtsma in Re c. des textes rel. a V hist, 
des Seldjoueides , ii. ; al-NasawI (ed. Houdas); in a 
varia lectio of the text of the Rabat al-Sudiir 
(G. M. Y., New Series, ii. 1 1 9) ; and in the text 
quoted y.R.A.S., 1902, p. 797. The spelling 
with l, common in later texts, occurs, among 
older authors, in al-Mukaddas! ; Ibn al-Athir; the 
Rabat al-Sudiir (the reading adopted by the 
editor); Djuwaini, and the Ruzhat al-KulTih. The 
terminations - djird and -bird also alternate in the 
spelling: this variation is already noted by Yakut 
(Mifdjam^ iv. 648). As regards the form Manazav, 
cited by Marquardt ( Eidnsahr , p. 162) from 
Thomas Ariruni, cf. Hubschmann, Die alt-armem- 
schen Ortsnamen (in Idg. Forsikungen , xvi.), p. 450. 

For the year 1898 the number of inhabitants 
of the district Malazgerd is given as 21,000, viz. 
12,000 Kurds, and the rest Armenians. The district 
belonged to the uni ay at Bitlis, sandjak Mush. In 
this hilly country, the highest elevation is the 


Slpan-Dagh (3,000 m.); perhaps the same mount 
as the Sang-i Safid , which is, according to Yakut 
(Mifdjam, iii. 168), a mountain in these regions. 
The soil of the district is fertile; its main products 
are wheat, barley, millet, lentils and peas, which 
are also exported, as are also sheep and horses, 
e. g. to Diyarbekr. The region of Malazgerd pro- 
duces also salt and mineral stone, which becomes 
hard when brought to the day light. Its wild 
animals are the wolf, the fox and the stone-marten, 
which is hunted for its fur. Textiles are manu- 
factured in and exported from the district. 

The town of Malazgerd is situated on a tributary 
of the Murad Su, called the Tuzla Su; Hadjdji 
Khalifa {Djihan-nnma. p. 426) reckons 2 marhala 
between Malazgerd and Erzerum. The town lies, 
moreover, on the way from Siwas to Ardjjsh, and 
also at the crossing of the two different ways, 
which connect Mush and Bayazid. The city it 
surrounded by a high wall and towers ; at the East 
of the town there is the citadel, built from black 
volcanic stone. In the v th (xi th ) century, Malazgerd 
had a triple wall, and it was well furnished with 
drinking water from within (Cedrenus, ed. Bonn, 
ii. 590). More than one fruitless siege of this place 
is recorded in its history. 

Belck supposes, that the w 7 elI-known battle between 
the Assyrian king Tiglathpilesar I against the 
allied Nairi-kings took place in the plain of 
Malazgerd ( Z.D.M.G. , li 560). If, at that remote 
time, the town of Malazgerd existed already, 
is Dot certain. That it existed in the time 
of the Urartaeic king Menuas, -who, as Belck 
thinks, gave his name to the town, is made 
probable by an inscription of that prince, from 
which it would appear, that he lebuilt an older 
citadel and an older palace on that place. The 
environs of the modern city of Malazgerd are 
lemarkably rich in cuneiform inscriptions, which 
were discovered by Lehmann and Belck during 
their stay there. They found an Assyrian inscription 
of Tiglathpilesar I and several Uiartaeic inscriptions, 
among others, of Menuas (+ 800 Y>. C.) and Argistis 
II (714 — ca. 690 it. c.). It appears from these docu- 
ments, that Menuas devoted great attention to the 
irrigation of the land, by constructing several canals. 

In the early Middle-ages, the town of Malazgerd 
(Manazkert), lying on the confines of the cantons 
Harkh and Apahunikh, was sometimes assigned 
to the former, sometimes to the latter. 1 hat in 
old-Armenian times here resided the family of the 
Manavazeans, has already been lemarked. Tor 
these matters, and also for the quotations from 
Byzantine and Armenian authorities regarding 
them, cf. Hubschmann, Die altarmemschen Orts- 
namen, p. 328, 330, 449 sq. 

Malazgerd belonged, since the beginning of their 
dynasty, to the realm of the Bagiatidcs of Armenia, 
who allowed it to be ruled, as well a> A Uhl at, Ardjls 
and “Perkri” (= Bergiri -j, by a family of their 
vassals. ThL family, whose members bear Arabic 
names, became in course of time independent of 
the Armenian kings, but, on the other hand, was 
obliged to pay tribute to the emperor of Byzan- 
tium (Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, Dc admin, 
imp ., ed. Bonn, p. 192 sq.). 

Yakut says, that the inhabitants of Malazgerd are 
Armenians and Byzantines (Rumi)\ a native of 
this tow’n was Abu Na^r al-Manazi (this, therefore, 
is the tiisba of the name), who was wazir to one of 
the Marwanid princes of Diyarbekr. This Abu 
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Na^r died 437 (1045 — 1046) and, according to 
our authoiity, was a good poet; Yakut cites two 
fiagments from his poems (. Mifdjam , iv. 64S sq.) 
Regarding another al-Manazf, cf. J. R. A. 5 , 1902, 
p 78S, note I. 

Among political events connected with the 
town of Malazgerd. it may be noted that, on the 
occasion of the campaign, which the great Ham- 
damd Saif al-Dawla undertook into Armenia (328 = 
940), there is mentioned one c Abd al-Hamld, prince 
i ft ifuli) of MalS/gerd and Sibaiwark (Sewerek) 
(J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 797): the name *A/ 3 sA^a^/r 
occurs among the names of the dynasty of Malazgerd, 
recorded by Constantinus Porphyrogenetus, and 
this contemporary of Saif al-Dawla doubtless 
belonged to that family. Put he cannot be the 
’A/ 3 sA xx(j.h of the Greek text, who, fiom a chro- 
nological point of view, must have lived two 
geneiations earlier (cf. the genealogical table of 
the^e dynasts of Mala/gerd in Bandurius Animad- 
ver sic nes in Con it Pcrfh. I.i’\ de Admbihtr. 
Imp , in the Bonn edition of Constantinus, iii, 
372). In 353 (964) a certain Xadja. a gh. 11 1 am ot 
Saif al-Dawla, revolted against his master, after 
taking possession of that part of Armenia, which 
was 1 tiled by one Abu ' 1 -Ward. The latter was 
slain, and, among the places conquered by Nadja, 
Malazgerd also is cited (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 

■v in- 40S): in the jear 359 (969 — 970) Malazgerd 
was taken by the Byzantines (ihid., viii. 445): 
they must have lost it again befoie 382 (992-993), 
for in that year they besieged not only Akhlat 
and Ardjltb, but also Malazgerd, but this time 
they could not take it, but returned home 
after concluding a treaty for ten years with Abu 
C AU al-Hasan b. Mar wan (ibid., ix. 67). In 440 
(104S— 1049) it must ha\e belonged to the By- 
zantines, for the ghaz'taa, which Ibrahim. Toghril 
Beg's brother, undertook into the By/antinc empire, 
affected also the teriitory of Mala/gerd (ibid., ix. 
372). And it is explicit!} stated by Ibn al- 
Athir (iv. 41 1). under the year 446 (1054 — 
l°55). that Malazgerd was in possession of the 
Byzantines, for there he 1 elate-, that this strong 
city lesisted a siege by Toghril Beg himself ; 
(et. also (.'ediemis, ed Bonn, ii. 590 etc.). The 
most important historical event, with which the 
name of the town is connected, is the battle of 
M a 1 .1 z g e r d (463 = 1071) between Alp Arslan 
and the Byzantine empeior Roman us Diogenes, 
in consequence of which the eastern part of Asia 
Mmoi, \iz. Armenia and Cappadocia, was lost for 
ever to the Greek empire [Ibn al-Athir, \. 44; 
Re- . d, s iii. <i i' hist, n'cs Seld/cucidcs, ed. 

Houtsma, ii 3vS etc; Rabat al-Sudur (C.M.S., 
New Series, ii ). p no: Zonara-. ed. Dimb-rf, iv. 
213 etc : cf. aNo If. Gelzer in K. Krumbachei's 
CiSib: ■ ! c dcr byzantinisi /. cn I .ttc, atur -, p 1010]. 
Aftci this event, theiefore. Malazgerd passed into the 
pr.s^e-sion of the Saldjuks In 531 (1137) it wa» 
gi\en 1 >\ king Malikdiah, along with Etzeium and 
pait of the teiritorv of Akhlat. to his brother Saldjiik, 
a-* a hr (Res. a' twites.. . cd. Houtsma. ii. 1 S 5 ). 

In course of time, the city w r as besieged in 
vain r 5 87= H9i)byTnki al-DinM'mar b. Ai\ub. In 
601 IT 204 — 1203) it s environs suffered from the 
inroads of nomads from the direction of Adhar- 
baid;an {Ibn al-Athir, xii. 41. 134). During the 
disturbances, of which Armenia was the scene 
in the beginning of the with — Xlu th century, raen- 

n is several times made of Malazgird. In 603 


(1206 — 1207), a former mamluk of the Shah Arman 
took possession of Malazgerd, and, after that, also 
of Akhlat. He had, in addition, control of Ardjlsh 
and other places. This man, whose name was 
Balkan (the vocalisation of the first syllable is 
uncertain), was assisted by the prince of Erzerum, 
Mughlth al-Din Toghril Shah b. Kilidj Arslan, 
against al-Malik al-Awhad, son of al-Malik al- L Adil 
of Egypt. Later on, Balkan was murdered by his 
ally of Erzerum, who tried to enter Akhlat and 
Malazgerd, but in vain, so that he was obliged to 
return to his own states (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 168 
sq ., 180 sq.'). In 623 (1226), Dialal al-Din b. 
Kh w arizmshah c Ala al-Din Muhammad occupied 
Malazgerd, as he intended to attack Husam al-Din 
c Ali, the nawivab of al-Malik al-AMiraf, in Akhlat. 
But, since his attempt on this town did not succeed, 
and as the winter also set in (he had entered 
Malazgeid on Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 13, November 5 7 623), 
and the Turkomans invaded his own realm, he was 
obliged to retire (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 301). In 626 
(1229) however he succeeded in taking Akhlat, 
after which be besieged Malazgerd, first in person, 
afterwards leaving one of his generals in charge of 
the siege, but on this occassion without success 
(al-Nasaw’I, ed. O. Houdas, text, p. 205, 208; 
translation, p. 342, 344, 347). 

Bibliography. Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 1 1 5 sq. ; W. Belck 
and C. F. Lehmann, in Verhandlungen dcr 
Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, etc., 
1898. p. 569, 572 sq., 576 sq. ; \V. Belck, ibid., 
1S92, p. 47S; C. F. Lehmann, ibid., 1892, p. 
4S7; Ritter, ErdkunJe , ix. 989, 984; x. 326, 
328, 355, 527, 647, 649, 659 sq., 665 sq., 754; 
Sami Bey Frasherf, A 'a nuts al-Aflam , p. 4388 ; 
E. Banse, Die Tiirkci 2 , p. 210, 214. 

(V. F. Buchner) 

MALDA (properly, Maldah or Maldaha), a dis- 
trict in Eastern Bengal and in the 
R a dj sh a h i Division of the Presidency 
of Bengal. Area 1,899 sq.m. Pop. in 1911, 
1,004.159, of whom 465,521 were Hindus, and 
505-396 Muslims. In old times it was famous for 
its two capitals of Gaur [q. v.] or Lakhnawtl, and 
Landua, where there are many ruins of the mos- 
ques and other buildings of the Muhammadan 
kings of Bengal. 

Bibliography. Minhadj-i Saradj, Tabakat-i 
Xasnl, Ravertybs translation (Bib/. Ind., 1881); 
(Ihulam Husain Salim, Riyad al-Saldtin {Bib/. 
Bn/., text and translation); Mohini C. Mozam- 
dar. Brahmans cf Gaur (in Bengali, Calcutta 
18S6); Ilcdges's Diary , ed. Yule (Hakluyt 
Society); H. Creighton. Ruins of Gaur, London 
1817: Ravenshaw, Gaur. London 1878; W. 
Franklin, Holes on old Gaur 1S10 (J.A.S.B., 
for 1S94); A> chacologieal Reports , x v . : Bloch- 
mann, Geog. of Bengal {J. A. S. B.)\ Haiti 
BakhsJt. Khur-hjd DgahTin-nama {J. A. S. />., 
fur 1895); Impel nil Gazetteer of India , and 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. v i i . , s. v. ; 
ti/isi/i Aepoi t for 1911, vol. v., parts i. and ii. 

(H. Beveridge) 

MALDIVE ISLANDS, a group of coral 
islets in the Indian Ocean, lying between 
~f 6' X. and o° 42' S. lat., and 72 0 and 74° E. 
long., and consisting of seventeen atolls with a 
great number of islands, of which about 300 are 
inhabited, the population being estimated at 70,000. 
The Moorish traveller, Ibn Battuta, lived for more 
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than a year (1343 — 1344 ) in the islands, but the ! the publication of the Tdrihh al-Fattah in 1913* 


first Europeans to visit them were the Portuguese, j 
who established a factory in them in 1518. The 
Maldives were much harassed by Mappilla (Moplah) i 
pirates from the Malabar Coast and in 1645 the ! 
king, who is entitled “Sultan of the Twelve Thousand 1 
Isles”, placed himself under the protection of the 
Dutch in Ceylon, with which island the Maldives 
have, since that time, been politically connected, i 
The natives are Muslims and fall into three ethno- ! 
graphical divisions, (1) the northern, with a strong | 
admixture of Dravidian blood from India, (2) the j 
central, under the immediate rule of the Sultan, 
who resides in Male, which has acquired from 
Arab traders and settlers a strain of Semitic 
blood, and (3) the natives of the southern clusters, 
who have had little communication with the central ] 
group, and preserve more of the primitive type, \ 
resembling the Sinhalese villagers of Ceylon. All 
are peaceful, intelligent and industrious, growing 
their own crops and weaving their own cloth and 
mats. The chief exports are copra, coir, and dried 
fish products. The language is a dialect of the 
Sinhalese, somewhat Muhammadanized, but many 
read Arabic more or less fluently. 

Bibliography : J . S. Gardiner, Maidive 
and Laccadive Archipelagoes , Cambridge 1901- 
1905 ; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery and Sangiunetti, 
Paris 1858; Voyage of Frangois Pyrard de Laval , 
ed. Ch. Gray and Bell (London Hakl. Soc., 2 vols , 
18S7-1890); T. Allan, The Coinage of the Mal- 
dive Islands , in Numismatic Chronicle , 1912; 
F. C. Danver, The Portuguese in India , London 
1894; H. C. P. Bell, Report on the Maidive Islands 
( Ceylon Gov. Publ ., 1883); Young and Christopher, 
Memoir on the Maldives , in Transactions of the 
Bombay Geographical Society, vol. i. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MALHAMA. [See Malahim.] 

MALI, a tow'n, which no longer exists, the old 
capital of the Mandingo empire, in the western 
Sudan, also called Mali, Malli, Melli, Melle, Mani 
or Mane. All these names are dialectic or local 
variants of the same word which is the name of 
the country of origin of a people whom the French 
call Malinke, following the Pul and Tuculors, and 
the English “Mandingo”, following the form used 
by one section of this people on the Lower Gambia. 

The name found in the Arab authors for this 
town was not the one used by the inhabitants 
themselves and the latter is not given us by the 
geographer Idrisi, nor the historian Ibn Khaldun, 
nor the traveller Ibn Battuta, nor Leo Africami>. 
It was only in 1913 that the translation of an 
Arabic manuscript not long before discovered in 
the Sudan, the Tdiihh al-Fattah , enabled us to 
learn that in reality there were two successive 
capitals of the Mandingo empire or of Mali: the 
older was called Djariba or Djcnba and there was 
later another called Niani. 

Recent researches in the valley of the Niger 
have enabled the sites of these two towns to be 
discovered. The first w'as situated at the junction 
of the Niger and the Sankarani, and at the place 
called Mani or Mali Tombo, i. e. ruins of Mali. 
There are still traces of a very ancient and important 
towm, which the natives regard, according to their 
traditions, as the ancient residence of their former 
sovereigns and the place where the latter are buiied. 

As to the second towm, a copyist's error in the 
text of Ibn Khaldun concealed the true name till 


It was lecently recognised that the capital m 
question should be located on the left bank of the 
Sankarani, and at the level of Siguiri, not far 
fiom the place where there is still a town of the 
same name, Niani. 

Djeriba was no doubt the cradle of the Mandingo 
dynasty of the Keita of the xi th — xiiDh century. 
\Ve have no information about it. We are more 
accurately informed about Niani. It L supposed 
to have been founded in 1238 after Sundjata Keita, 
ruler of the Mandingo, had defeated in 1235 at 
Kirina the emperor of Soso, Sumangurur Kante, 
his lival and enemy. Congo Musa, often wrongly 
called Kankan Musa, was ruling there a century 
later, when on his return from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, he attiacted to his court an Arab poet named 
al-Sahili who belonged to a Granada family. By 
orders of Gongo Musa, this foreigner built in Gao a 
mosque with battlemented terrace and pyramidal 
minaiet. According to tradition, this wms the first 
building of the type, now’ so wfidely spread in the 
western Sudan, the origin of w'hich is Noith African. 

In 1352 — 53 in the reign of Sulaiman Keita, 
brother of Gongo Musa, the Arab traveller Ibn 
BattQta visited the town. It was then a completely 
Muslim metropolis, in which lived Egyptian and 
Moroccan legal authorities, students of Islam, readers 
of the KuCan in the mosques, and merchants. No 
description of the different quaiters of the towm 
has come dowm to us but we have a fairly detailed 
account of the sovereign’s palace. The ruler gave 
his audiences in a room looking out on a court- 
yard, with six windows of wood, three of which 
w r ere covered with plates of silver and above these 
three covered with plates of gold These windows 
w T ere hidden by curtains, which were lifted to show 
that the hour of audience had come. 

The empne of Mali retained its power down to 
the beginning of the xvth century w'hen its decline 
began. According to Leo Africanus w’ho visited 
the Sudan in the first half of the xvith century, 
the capital Mali or better Niani wms inhabited by 
about 6,000 families who included many artisans 
and traders. Islam was flourishing, the towm had 
still a number of mosques and prosperous schools 
but it had lost its former glory. 

In 1545, Da'ud, brother of the askiya of Gao, 
marched to Niani; the ruler of the Mandingo 
having succeeded in escaping, Drud occupied the 
towm which he plundered for a week before with- 
drawing, ordering his soldiers to defile the palace 
of the king with ordure. 

In the xviB h century the growth of the Bambara 
kingdoms of Segu and Kaarta contributed to ovci- 
throw what was left of the old Mandingo power, 
the last chiefs of which, leaving Niani. took refuge 
in Kangaba. 

There is no doubt that Niani was visited on 
several occasions by the Portuguese. We know' 
nothing of the expeditions which set out from 
their factories in Lower Gambia to the interior; 
on the other hand, we have notes about the Man- 
dingo capital on the journey made in 1483 of an 
embassy from Elmina (now the Gold Coast Colony). 
Joao de Barros describes it in his Book III of 
his Asia: u Bv the route of the fortress of Minas 
(Elmina) he (John II) also sent an embassy to 
Mahmud b. Manzugul, grandson of Musa, king 
of Songo. This city is one of the most populous 
of this great country which we usually call the 
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land of the Mandingoes”. Another author, Barth, 
claims to identify the Songo of the Portuguese 
historian with the land of the Songhoy on the 
Niger. This is clearly wrong. But is Songo a name 
applicable to the Mandingo capital r M. Delafosse 
does not think so ; he calls attention to the fact 
that the country of the Mandingoes is still known 
among the coast peoples of the Gulf of Guinea 
and in all the Fanti and Ashanti country under 
the name of Songo, so that among those with 
whom the Poituguese of Elmina mixed, the word 
was simply a synonym of Mandingo or Mali. 

/> i b liog r ap h y : I bn Battuta, Voyage da ns 
le Soudan , transl. de Slane, Paris 1843; Ibn 
Khaldun, Ilistoire des Berberes , transl. de Slane. 
Algiers 1852 — 6; Leo Africanus, Description de 
r Afnque tierce par tie du Monde , mise en 
frangois par Jean Temporal, nouvelle edition 
annotee par Schefer, Paris 1S96 — 8 ; c Abd al- j 
Rahman al-Sa c di and Tomboukti, Tci rikh al- 
Sudan , transl. Ilaudas, Paris 1900; M. Delafosse, j 
Haui-St/iegal-Xigei , Paris 1912; Marquart, Die \ 
Bemnsammlung des Kdchsmuseitms fur Volker- \ 
kunde in Leiden , index s. v. Malli; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al- c Lmari, transl. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, | 
j). 52 sqq. (Henri Labouret) 

MALIK (A.), King. In the Kur 3 an the word, j 
in addition to being used of the kings of this I 
world, is also applied to Allah, e. g. xx. 1 1 3 : : 
“So is Allah exalted, the King, the Truth*’. In 
iii. 25, Allah is the malik al-mulkj the possessor 
of royal power, which he gives to and takes from 
whom lie will; in the Pati/ia many Kur 5 an readers 
read malik (for malik) yazom al-dln; God’s kingdom 
is also described as midk and malakut [cf. ALLAH]. 

Muslim rulers do not generally call themselves 
kings; as in the Kur 3 an, the use of the word was 
confined to the rulers of foreign peoples in so 
far as it had an earthly significance. The appli- 
cation of the word to Muslim potentates was 
legarded not so much as blasphemy but rather as 
impl)ing a fotm of lule which was contradictory 
to Muslim political theory. It was considered very 
much to Mu'awivaN discredit that he descubcd 
himself as the fiist king in Islam; and as a 
kingdom, which is contrasted with the imamate, 
the dignity alone worthy of the Muslim rulers, 
the rule of the Omaiyads was attacked and des- 
pised by the pious old fashioned party. 

While leligmus constitutional literature does not 
recognise the word malik as a term for Muslim 
conditions, it play* a very much greater pait in 
the literature of minors for princes which is in- 
different to religion, but, only when it L a ques- 
tion of a ruler in general and Dot of specifically 
Muslim rulers. Al-Djdhiz gives hi> A" at- Tad/ the 
subtitle /• l AUddk al-Muluk and al-Farabi deals 
wry fully with the duties of a king. In the ethical 
encyclopaedias which deal with all three moial 
sciences, ethics, economics and politics [cf. mai.], 
like the Su’uk a'-Mauk ji Tadh'n a l- Ma malik of 
Ibn Abi ’l-RabT, the king appears as the subject 
of special chapters in the scheme of division of 
this kind of literature. 

W ith the spread of Islam and the Aiabic language 
into Asia, malik became used as the equivalent 
of the Persian fidh and a> a loyal title was 
particularly favoured by mediaeval dynasties of 
Turkish origin We find the title malik as early 
a>^ the Samanids and in the next century the 
Buyid Baha 5 al-Daw la calls himself Malik al-Muluk . 


a title modelled on the ancient Iranian title of 
“King of Kings”. Among the Saldjuks, Atabegs 
and Urtukids, it is the regular title of sovereignty, 
usually' combined with an honorific epithet. It is 
not so generally used by the Aiyubids and Mamluks. 
In the feminine it is the royal title of the Mamluk 
queen Shadjar al-Durr, who calls herself “queen of 
the Muslims” (. Malika a l- Mu slimin'). One of the 
rare occurrences in India of the title is also in 
the feminine Malika , w'hich queen Raziya of Dehli 
uses in place of the Sultan of the other members 
of the dynasty. After being practically extinct for 
several centuries in the Muslim w r orld ?nalik has 
quite recently been adopted as the royal title in 
the new kingdoms of Egypt, c Irak, the Hidjaz and 
Afghanistan so that it has suddenly, if somewhat 
artifically under the influence of the western con- 
ception of king, come to be the royal title par 
excellence in the Muslim w'orld. 

B i b l i o g r a p h y\ Lisa?i aid Arab , s. v. ; 
Hughes, Dictionary , s. v. “King”; Kremer, 
Gesch. d. herrsch. Ideen , p. 323; Goldziher, 
Muh. St ii. 31 sqq. ' (M. PLESSNER) 

MALIK C AMBAR HABASHl, an Abyssi- 
nian slave, who rose to great power and 
influence in the Deccan. When Ahmadnagar 
was conquered by prince Daniyal in 1009 (1600), 
Malik c Ambar and Radja Minnan, a Deccan chief, 
divided the remaining territories between them. 
About this period ow'ing to the rebellion of Sultan 
Salim, the death of Akbar, and the revolt of 
Sultan Khusiu, c Ambar found time to regulate 
his country and raised large armies, and even 
dared to seize several of the imperial districts, 
lie introduced a new revenue system into the 
Deccan, perhaps in imitation of Todar Mall. When 
the authoiity of the emperor Djahanglr was 
established, he sent several expeditions to the Dec- 
can, but c Ambar could not be subdued. At last 
j he restored the places taken from the Mughals 
i to Shah Djahan, to whom he became attached and 
remained loyal to him until his death, which oc- 
curred in 1035 (i6z6), in the 8o*h year of his 
age. lie was buried in Dawlatabad [q. v.]. 

B ib lio g raphy: Ma J athir a l- Umari ? t i . 
1 15 — 1 16 sq. ; Elphinstone, History of India , 
18S9, p. 553 5 Elliot-Dowson, History of India , 
vi. 104, 105, 395 and 428; Imperial Gazetteer 
of India , ii. 3 89 sq. (M. IIlDAYET IIOSAIN) 
ai.-MALIK al-KAMIL I, Nasir al-DIn Abu 
'l-Ma c au Muhammad 11. al-Malik al- c Adil, an 
Aiyubid, was born in Rabi c I 576 (Aug. 1180) 
and knighted with full ceremony on Palm Sunday 
(May 29) 1192 in c Akka by Richaid Cceur-de-Lion 
who was on friendly terms with his father. A few 
years later his name begins to appear in the 
history of the Aiyubid wais. When his father, 
who was besieging Maridin [q v.] with his army, 
left it after the death of al- c Aziz, Saladin’s brother, 
on 27^ Muhairam 595 (Xov. 29, 119S) to seize 
the capital. Damascus, for himself, he entrusted 
the conduct of the siege of Maridin to his son 
Kamil, lhe governor of the town had begun to 
negotiate with him for surrender, when reinforce- 
ments ar lived and after a fight which went badly 
for al-kamil, the latter was forced to withdraw 
and join his father in Damascus. Al- c Adil’s death 
( 7 th Cjumada II, 615 = Aug. 31, 1218) left him 
the difficult task of clearing Egypt of the Crusaders, 
who had landed near Damietta in the beginning 
of summer and had begun to besiege the town. 
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On the news of their landing, al- c Adil [q.v.], who 
was then in Syria, sent troops to Egypt and al- 
Kamil endeavoured to defend the land as best he 
could. The Christians gained the upper hand at 
first and by the end of Shaman 616 (beg. Nov. 
1219), Damietta had fallen into their hands. It took 
nearly two years for al-Kamil, who had had homage 
paid to himself as sultan of Egypt and Syria after 
the death of his father, to retake the town with 
the help of the other Aiyubids, particularly his 
brother al-Malik al-Mu'azzam; the Christians by 
this time were tired of fighting and in Radjab 
618 (the end of August 1221) they offered to 
abandon the town if given a free passage. Al-Kamil, 
who feared not without reason that they would 
soon receive reinforcements from Europe, gladly 
accepted their terms whereupon the Franks left 
Egypt. But then troubles broke out within the 
Aiyubid ranks. When al-Mu'azzam died (end of 
Phu ’ 1 -Ka c da 624 = Nov. 1227) al-Kamil and his 
brother al-Malik al-Ashraf attacked his son and 
successor al-Malik al-Nasir Dawud and finally took 
Damascus from him (Sha'ban 626 = June/July 
1229); al-Kamil next occupied southern Syria and 
Palestine and al-Ashraf was recognised as ruler of 
Damascus under the suzerainty of al-Kamil, while 
their nephew Dawud received al-Karak, al-Shawbak 
and some other remote fortresses as compensation. 
Al-Kamil had previously entered into negotiations 
with the Emperor Frederick II and concluded a 
treaty with him by which he ceded Jerusalem to j 
him with a corridor to Jaffa and the Emperor in | 
return promised to help him against all his enemies, j 
After some time the Aiyubids came into conflict I 
with the Saldjnks. Kai-Ka’us I [q.v.] had previously 1 
quarrelled with al-Ashraf and sought to bring ; 
against him a confederacy of petty Mesopotamian 
dynasties and under his brother and successor 
Kai-Kobad 1 [q. v.] it came to open fighting. The 
successes won by al-Kamil in this war, however, 
aroused the jealousy of his relatives and they 
formed a coalition against him [cf. aiyUiuds]. Al- 
Kamil then set out for Egypt and advanced 
victoiiously as far as Damascus. He succeeded in 
taking this city also but died very soon afterwards 
(in Radjab 635 = March 1238). As a ruler he 
was undoubtedly one of the most distinguished of 
the Aiyubids. He was a brave soldier and 3 skilful 
diplomat and rendered lasting services to the 
development of his country. He devoted special 
attention to irrigation and in his reign the defences 
of the citadel of Cairo were completed. He also 
took a lively interest in the cause of learning. 

Bibliography-. Ibn Khailikan, Wafiydt at- 
A'-yan (ed. Wiistenfeld), N°. 705 (transl. de 
Slane, iii. 240); Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg), xii., see Index; Abu ’i-Fida 3 , Annates 
(ed. Reiske), iv., passim; Ibn Khaldun. al- c Ibar, 
v. 345 s: Jl- 7 Ibn Iyas, T Arikh Misr (Bulak 1 3 1 1 ), j 
i. 77 s ] 9 -> Recueil des Historians des Croisades , 
Hist, orient ., i., v., passim; Weil, Gesch. der 
Chai'tfen , iii. 433 sq., 441 sqq. ; Stanley Lane- 
Poole, A History of Egypt, p. 221 sqq. ; Roh- 
richt, Gesch. des Konigreichs Jerusalem, see 
Index. _ (K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-MALIK al-KAMIL II. [See Sha'ban.] 
MALIK SARWAR, Khwapta-i Djahan was 
a eunuch given by Salar Radjab to his grandson 
Muhammad, son of Firuz Shah Tu gh lak. in whose 
service he rose to be chief eunuch and 
controller of the elephant stables. He , 


was faithful to bis master in all his troubles, and 
in 1389 received the title of Kh w adia-i IJjahan 
and was made wazir. Muhammad's son, Mahmud 
Shah, sent him in March, 1 394, to govern the 
eastern provinces, with his headquarters at Djawnpur, 
and conferred on him the title of Malik al-Shark, 
or lord of the east. He took thither with him 
Karanful, a slave and water-bearer of Firuz Tughlak, 
whom he had adopted, and his brothers. His ad- 
ministration was most successful and his adopted 
son Karanful served him loyally. On the disruption 
of the kingdom of the Tughlak dynasty after 
Timur’s invasion, Malik Sarwar assumed the title 
of Sultan al-Shark and established hi» independence 
in Djawnpur. Karanful received the title of Malik 
al-Shark, and his brother Ibrahim was made com- 
mander of the fort and city. 

Malik Sarwar died in 1400 and was succeeded 
by Karanful, who ascended the throne of Djawnpur 
under the title of Mubarak Shah. 

Bibliography. Firishta, Guldian-i Ibra- 
himl , Bombay 1S32; Ta‘> ikh-i MubS/ak Shu hi 
in Elliot and Dow son’s History of India , vol. 
iv.; Tabakat-i Akbari , by Nizam al-Din Ahmad; 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India , 
New Seiies, vol. i., N. W. P. and Oudh ( Sharqi 
Architecture of Jaunpur , by A. Fuhrer), 1S89. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MALIK 1:. ANAS, a Muslim jurist, the imam 
of the madhhab of the Malikis, which is 
named after him, and frequently called briefly the 
Imam of Medina. 

I. The souices for Malik’s biography 
The oldest authority of aDy length fot Malik, 
Ibn Sa'd’s account (d. 230) based on al-Wakidi 
(d. 207) ill the sixth class of the Medina “suc- 
cessors”, is lost as theie is a hiatus in the manu- 
script of the work, but it is possible to reconstruct 
the bulk of it from the quotations preserved, 

| mainly in Tabari (iii. 25*9 St ly) 1 * n ^ le hi it an al- 
, 'l 'yun (/•' ragm . hist. a> ab., i. 297 sq.), in Ibn 
j Khailikan and al-Suyiiti (p. 7, 6 sq., 12 sq., 41, 
46). From this it is evident that the brief hio- 
! graphical notes in Ibn Kutaiba (d. 276) and the 
! somewhat more full ones in the lihrist (compiled 
in 377 ) are based on Ibn Sa'd. The article on 
1 Malik in Tabari's (d. 310) Dhail al-Mudhaiyal is 
j essentially dependent on the same source, while 
! a few other short references there and in his 
' history are based on other authorities. Al-Sam am 
, (c. 550) with the minimum of bare facts gives 
only the legendary version of an otherwise quite 
well established incident, while in Ibn Khailikan 
(d. 672) and particularly in al-Naivawi (d. 676) the 
legendary features are more pronounced although 
isolated facts of importance are also preserved by 
them. Al-Suyuti (d. 91 1) gives a detailed compil- 
ation from Ibn Sa'd and other works, most of 
which are now no longer accessible but are for 
the most part of later date and unreliable, like 
the Musnctd Hadtth al-Mmoatta of al-Fafiki, the 
Hilxa of Abu Nu'aim, the Kitab al-Muttafak wa 
’l-Muthtalaf of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, the Kitab 
Tartib al-Madarik of al-Kadt Tyad, the FadAil 
Malik of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Fihr. The bulk of the 
later Manakib , for example that of al-Zawawi, is 
of no independent value. 

II. Malik’s L i fe 

Malik’s full name was Abu c Abd Allah Malik 
b. Anas b. Malik b. Abi 'Amir b. 'Amr b. al- 
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Harith b. Ghaiman b. Khuthail b. c Amr b. al- 
Ilarith al-Asbahi: he belonged to the Humair, 
who are included in the Banu Taim b. Murra 
(Taim Kurai^h). 

The date of his birth is not known ; the dates 
given, varying between 90 and 97 are hypotheses, 
which are presumably approximately correct. As 
early as Ibn Sa c d we find the statement that he 
spent thiee years in his mother’s womb (over two 
accoidmg to Ibn Kutaiba, p. 290), a legend, the 
origin of which in a wrong interpretation of an 
alleged statement by Malik on the possible dur- 
ation of pregnancy is still evident in the text 
of Ibn Sa f d. According to a tradition preserved 
by al-Tirmidhi. Muhammad himself is said to have 
foretold his coming as well a* that of Abu Hanlfu 
and ul-Shafn. His grandfather and his uncle on 
the father’s side are mentioned by al-Sam c am as 
traditionists, so that there is nothing remarkable 
in his also being a student. According to the 
Kit Tib al- A ghaut, he is said to have first wanted 
to become a singei, and only exchanged his career 
for the study of Fik:h on his mother’s advice on 
account of his ugliness (cf. Goldziher, MuJi. Stu- 
dial , ii. 79, note 2); but such anecdotes are little 
11101 e than evidence that some one did not par- 
ticularly admire him. Very little reliable is known 
about his studies, but the story that he studied 
Fikh with the celebrated Kabra b. Farrukh (d. 132 
or 133 or 143) who cultivated ra'y in Medina, 
whence he is called Rabi c at al-Ka 9 y can hardly 
be an invention, although it is only found in 
somewhat late souices (cf. Goldziher, op. cit.^ p. 80). 
Later legends increase the number of his teachers 
to incredible figures: 900, including 300 tabi c un 
are mentioned. lie is said to have learned kind a 
fioni Nall b. Abi Nu'aim. He transmitted tradi- 
tions from al-Zuhri, Xafi c , the Mawla ofIbn c Umar, 
Abu ’l-Zinad, Hashim b. c L'rwa, Yahya b. Sa £ id, 
c Abd Allah b. Dinar, Muhammad b. al-Munkadir, 
Abu ' 1 -Zubair and otheis, but the isnads of course 
are not sufficient evidence that he studied with 
the authorities in question; a list of 95 shuvukh 
is given by al-Suyuti, p. 48 sqq. 

A fixed chronological point in his life, most of 
which he spent in Medina, is his being involved 
in the rising of the ~Alid pretender Muhammad 
b. Abd Allah in 145 (on the other hand the 
story of Malik’s alleged dealings with Ibn Hur- 
mu/ in the same year gives the impression of 
being quite apocryphal ). As early as 144 the 
caliph al-Mansur sent to the Hasanids of Mecca 
through him a demand that the two brothers Mu- 
hammad and Ibiahim b. c Abd Allah suspected of 
being pietendcrs should be handed over to him; 
this shows that he nui>t have already attained a 
position of geneial esteem and one at least not 
openly hostile to the government: he was even 
rewauled out of the proceeds of the confiscated 
property of the captured c AbJ Allah, father of 
the two brothers above named. This mission met 
with no success. When Muhammad in 145 by a 
coup made himself master of Medina, Malik de- 
clared in a fa tied that the homage paid to al- 
Man^ur was not binding, because it was given 
under compulsion, whereupon many who would 
otheiwue have held back joined Muhammad. Malik 
tooK no active part in the rising but stayed at 
home. On the failure of the rebellion (147) he 
was punched by Hogging by Dja far b. Sulaimao. 
the governor of Medina, when he suffered a 


dislocation of the shoulder, but this is said to 
have still further increased his prestige and there 
is no reason to doubt that the stories of Abu 
Hanlfa’s ill-treatment in prison are based on this 
episode in the life of Malik. He must have later 
made his peace with the government: in 160 the 
caliph al-Mahdi consulted him on structural alter- 
ations in the Meccan sanctuary, and in the year of 
hL death 179 the caliph al-Rashld visited him 
on the occasion of his pilgrimage. While this fact 
may be considered certain, the details in the A 7 - 
tdb al-Uyun are already somewhat legendary and 
in Suyuti, following Abu Nu c aim, quite fantastic. 
The story of al-Mansur found as early as Ibn 
Sa c d, in a parallel rizoaya in al-Tabari of al-Mahdi, 
is quite fictitious and is given again with fantastic 
detail in al-Suyuti (from Abu Nu c aim) of al-Rashld, 
that the caliph wanted to make the Muwattd 
canonical and only abandoned his intention on 
the representations of Malik. 

Malik died, at the age of about 85 after a 
short illness, in the year 179 in Medina and was 
buried in al-Bakl c . c Abd Allah b. Zainab, the 
governor there, conducted his funeral service. An 
elegy on him by Dja c far b. Ahmad al-Sarradj is 
given in Ibn Khallikan. Pictures of the kubba 
over his grave are given in at-Batanuni, al-Rihhi 
al'HidjazJya 2 , opposite p. 256 and in Ibrahim RiPat 
Pasha, Mi A at al-Haramain , vol. i., opposite p. 426. 

As early as Ibn Sa c d (certainly going back to 
al-Wakidt) we have a fairly full description of 
Malik’s personal appearance, his habits and manner 
of life, which however cannot claim to be authentic, 
nor can the sayings attributed to him which 
became more and more numerous as time went 
on. The few certain facts about him have been 
buried under a mass of legends: the most impor- 
tant facts have already been noted and the others 
will be found in al-Suyuti and al-ZawawI. 

! On the transmitters of his Muwattcd and the 
j earliest members of his madhhab see Sect. iii. and 
! v. ; here we will only mention the most important 
scholais who handed on traditions from him. These 
were L Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak. al-Awza% Ibn 
Djuiaidj, Ilammad b. Zaid, al-Laith b. Sa c d, Ibn 
• Salima, al-Shafri, Shu c ba, al-Thavvri, Ibn c LTaiya, 
Ibn c l yaina, Yazld b. c Abd Allah and his shaikhs 
al-Zuhri and Yahya b. Sa c id; al-Suyuti, p. 1$ sqq . 
gives a long list of tiansmitters but most of them 
are not corroborated. We may just mention the 
apocryphal story of Malik’s meeting with the young 
al-Shafri (fraym. hist, ar., i. 359; Wustenfeld, 
Gott. Ab/i ., 1890, p. 34 and 1891, p. 1 sqq.), 
which is simply an expression of the view that 
was held of the relation between the two Imams. 

III. Malik's Writings 
Further sources for his teachings 

I. Malik’s great work is the Kitdb al-Muwattcd , 
which, if we except the Corpus jfuris of Zaid b. 
c AlI, is the eailiest surviving Muslim law-book. 
Its object is to give a survey of law and justice, 
litual and practice of religion according to the 
idjtna' of Islam in Medina, according to the stinna 
usual in Medina and to create a theoretical standard 
for matters which were not settled from the 
point of view of id} mar and stinna. In a period 
of recognition and appreciation of the canon law 
under the early c Abbasids, there was a practical 
interest in pointing out a “smoothed path” (this 
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is practically what aZ-muzvatta * means) through 
the far-reaching differences of opinion even on the 
most elementary questions. Malik wished to help 
this interest on the basis of the practice in the 
Ilidjaz and to codify and systematise the customary 
law of Medina. Tradition, which he inteiprets 
from the point of view of practice, is with him not 
an end but a means 5 the older jurists are there- 
fore hardly ever quoted except as authorities for 
Malik himself. As he was only concerned with 
the documentation of the sauna and not with 
criticism of its form, he is exceedingly careless as far 
as older is concerned in his treatment of traditions. 
The Muzvattci thus represents the tiansition from 
the simple Fikh of the earliest period to the pure 
science of Hadith of the later period. 

Malik was not alone among his contemporaries 
in the composition of the Muu'atta* ; al-Madjashun 
(d. 164) is said to have dealt with the consensus 
of the scholars of Medina without quoting the 
pertinent traditions, and w'orks quite in the style 
of the Miiwattc? are recorded by several Medina 
scholars of the same time (cf. Goldziher, op. cit ., p. 
219 sq.) but nothing of them has survived to us. The 
success of the Mirwatta ’ is due to the fact that it 
always takes an average view' on disputed points. 

In transmitting the MuivattcP, Malik did not 
make a definitive text, either oral or by vinna- 
zoala , to be disseminated; on the contrary, the 
different riwaya' s (recensions) of his work in 
places differ veiy much (cf. Goldziher, op. cit ., 
p. 222). The reason for this, besides the fact that 
in those days very little stress w'as laid on accu- 
rate literal repetition of such texts and great 
liberty w'as taken by the transmitter* (cf. Goldziher, 
op. cit., p. 221), lies probably iD the fact that Malik 
did not always give exactly the same form to the 
same lectures in different “classes”. But the name 
MmoattcP, W'hich certainly goes back to Malik 
himself, and is found in all recensions is a guarantee 
that Malik wanted to create a “work” in the 
later sense of the term, although of course the 
stories which make Malik talk of his writings 
reflect the conditions of a later period. In later 
times the Muzvattci was regarded by many as 
canonical (cf. Goldziher, op. cit., p. 213, 265 sq . : 
al-Suytiti, p. 47) and numerous legends deal with 
its origin (al-Suyuti, p. 42 sqq.). 

Fifteen recensions in all of the Muzvattci are 
knowm, only tw y o of which still survive in their 
entirety, while some five were studied in the 
iiith/ivth centuries A. H. in Spain (Goldziher, op. 
cit., p. 222, note 2 and 4) and twelve were still 
available to al-Rudanl (d. 1094) (HefFening, Frau- 
ds nr ccht, p. 144, note 1) : 

a. the vulgate of the w'ork transmitted by Yahya 

b. Yahya al-Masmudi (d. 234), often printed, e.g. 
Delhi 1216, 1296 (without isnads, with Hindustani 
translation and commentary), 1307, 130S, Cairo 
1279 — 1280 (with the commentary of Muhammad 
b. c Abd al-Bakl al-Zurkani, d. 1122), Lahore 1889, 
Tunis 1280; numerous commentaiies, editions and 
synopses; cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 176; Ahl- 
W’ardt, Katalo y Berlin , 1145; Muhammad c Abd al- 
Haiy al-Lakhnaw! (Introduction to the edition of the 
recension b), Lucknow 1297, p. 21 sqq. ; al-Sujutl, 
p* 3 and passim (work of al-Fafiki), p. 57 (on 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr) and p. 58 (chief passage); 
Goldziher, op. cit., p. 230, note 2; Schacht, Abh. i 
Breuss. Ak 1928, N°. 2 c\ and al-Su>uti, ls z af 
al-MubatteP bi-RidJal al-Muzvattd , Delhi 1320 and 


Muhammad b. Tahir al-Patnl, Madjmcf Bihar al- 
Anivar , Lucknow 1283; 

b. the recension of Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
Shaibani (d. 189) which is also an edition and 
critical development of Malik’s w’ork, as al-Shaibanl 
at the end of most chapteis give* his own views 
and that of Abu Hanifa on the questions discussed, 
sometimes with very full reasonings; often printed 
e.g. Lahore 1211 — 1213 (with Hindustani translation 
and notes), Ludhiana 1291, 1292, 1293, Lucknow 
1297 (with introduction and commentary by Mu- 
hammad c Abd al-Haiy al-Lakhnawi), Kasan 1910 
(do.); seveial commentaries; cf. Biockelmann, op. 
cit:, Schacht, op. at., K°. 2, 2a, 2b; and the woiks 
quoted under a. 

On the relation of these rizvayas to one another 
cf. Goldziher, op. cit ., p. 223 sqq. 

c. The quotations from the recension of c Abd 
Allah b. Wahb (d. 197) which aie preserved in 
the two fiagments of al-Tabaii’s Kitab Ikhtilaf 
al-FukahiB (ed. Kern, Cairo 1902, and Schacht, op. 
cit., N°. 22) are fairly comprehensive; this uzvaya 
follows that of Yahya b. Yahya quite closely. 

The other recensions of the Muwatta ’ are given 
by al-Lakhnawi, op. cit., p. 18 sqq.\ further lists 
of transmitters of the MuzvattcP are given in al- 
Su>uti, p. 48, 51 and in al-Nawawi. 

2. Whether Malik composed other works besides 
the Muzvattd is doubtful (the statements in the 
Fihrist , p. 199, 9 sq., which speak of a number 
of writings by Malik are quite vague and unceitain). 
The books ascribed to him fall into two groups: 
legal and otherwise. Among the legal we read of 
a Kitab al-Sitnan or ab Surma ( Fihrist , p. 199, 
n,i6) transmitted by Ibn Wahb or by c Abd Allah 
i). "Abd al-flakam al-MLrl, a Kitab al- Marias ik 
(al-Suyutl, p. 40), a Kitab al-M ud/alasat, trans- 
mitted by Ibn Wahb (ibid.), a Risala fit ’ l-Ahdiya , 
transmitted by c Abd Allah b. "Abd al-Djalll (ibid., 
p. 41) and a Risala fi 7 -Fatzoa, tiansmitted by 
Khalid b. Nazzar and Muhammad b. Mutarrif (ibid.). 
The genuineness of all these is, however, uncertain 
and even if they go back to Malik's immediate 
pupils (sometimes they are actually attributed to 
the latter; cf. al-Lakhnawi, op. cit , p. 19) Malik’s 
own share in them would be still uncertain. A 
book (Gotha 1143) said to have been transmitted 
by c Abd Allah b. ‘'Abd al-Hakam al-MLrl and 
heard by him along with Ibn Wahb and Ibn al- 
Kasim is certainly apocryphal and besides does not 
pretend to give any utterances of Malik himself. 

Of other titles are mentioned a Tafsir, a Risala 
fi 'l-Kadar zoa ’ l-Radd c ala ' l-Kadariya , a Kitab 
abXudqum and a Kitab al-Sirr (al-Su)utf, p. 40 
sq.) which are in the usual style of the apocryphal 
literature. The suspicion of falsity is also strong 
in the case of the Risala containing advice to the 
caliph al-Rashid, mentioned as early as the Fihrist 
alongside of the Mnzoattd (printed Bulak 1311 ; 
cf. Brockelmann, op. cit) which look like a Malikl 
counterpart of the Kitab al-Kharadj of Abu Yusuf: 
even al-SuyUti doubted its genuineness, although 
for reasons which are not convincing to us. 

3. There aie two other main sources for Malik’s 
teaching (setting aside the later accounts of the 
doctrine of the Malik! madhhab): 

The more important is the al-Mudazozoana ab 
K ubra of Sahnun (d. 240) w hich contains replies by 
Ibn Kasim (d. 1 91) according to the school of 
Malik or according to his own ray to questions 
of Sahnun as well as traditions and opinions of 
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Ibn Wahb (d. 197) (cf. Brockelmann, op. cit ., 
p. 177; Heffening, op. c it p. 144; Krenkow, in 
the article sahnun). 

Al-Tabari who in his Kitab Ikhtilaf al-Fukahi f 
has preserved fragments of the Muuiaita -recension 
of Ibn Wahb (cf. above), also quotes frequently 
traditions and opinions of Malik in his commentary 
on the Kur’an on the “legal” verses. 

IV. Malik’s position in the 
history of Fikh 

Malik represents, in time, a stage in the develop- 
ment of Fikh in which the reasoning is not yet 
thorough and fundamental but only occasional and 
for a special purpose, in which the legal thought 
of Islam has not yet become jurisprudence and, 
in place, Medina where the decisive foundations 
of Muslim law were laid down. One of the main 
objects in the juristic thought that appears in the 
Mu-,o at (o' is the permeation of the whole legal 
life by religious and moral ideas. This character- 
istic of the formation of legal ideas in early Islam 
is veiy clear, not only in the method of putting 
questions but in the structuie of the legal material 
itself. The legal material, having m itself no con- 
nection with religion, that has to be permeated by 
religious and moral points of view, is the customary 
law of Medina, by no means primitive but adapted 
to the demands of a highly developed trading 
community, which for us is the principal repre- 
sentative of old Arabian customary law : it appears 
in Malik sometimes as sunna “use and wont"’, 
sometimes it is concealed under the Medina ifjnul 
which lie ascci tains with great care; broadly speaking 
this only means that objections on religious grounds 
have not been raised by anyone against a prin- 
ciple etc. of customary law. The older jurisprudence 
had another main object: the formation of a system 
which sets out from principles of a more general 
character, which aim at the formation of legal con- 
ceptions in contrast to the prevailing casuistry and 
is to some extent rounded off in a codification, 
if still a loose one, of the whole legal material. 

While the islumisation of the law had been 
already concluded in its essential principles before 
Malik, many generations had still to work at its 


with his hadiths he kept within the later con- 
sensus. That al-Shafi‘i devoted special attention to 
him out of all the Medina scholars (cf. his Kitab 
Ikhtilaf Malik %ua ’ l-SKafft) is explained by the 
fact that he was a disciple of his. 

As to the style of legal reasoning found in the 
Muwatfk, Hadith is not by any means the highest 
or only court of appeal for Malik; on the one 
hand he gives the ^amal, the actual undoubted 
j practice in Medina, the preference over traditions, 
when these differ (cf. al-Tabari, iii. 2505 sqi) and 
on the other hand in cases where neither Medina 
tradition nor Medina idjilla' existed, he laid down 
the law independently ; in other words he exer- 
cises rtfr, and to such an extent that he is oc- 
i casionally reproached with ta'arruk . agreement 
with the ‘Irakis (cf. Goldziher, Mull. StuJien , ii. 

\ 217; do., Zakir iten. p. 4 sq., 20, note i). Ac- 
; cording to a later anti -roly legend, he is said to 
have repented of it on his deathbed (Ibn Khalli- 
i kan). It is scarcely to be supposed that he had 
diverged seriously from his Medina contemporaries 
in the results of his rtZy. 

V. Malik’s Pupils 
The M a 1 i k I M a dh h a b 

In the strict sense Malik no more formed a 
school than did Abu Hanifa; evidence of this is 
found in the oldest names Akl al-Hidjaz and 
Ahl aK Irak resp., compared for example with 
Ashab al-Shafili. These names at once indicate 
the probable origin of the Maliki madhhab; after 
a regular SJjafi'l school had been formed, which 
in view of al-Shafi‘l’s personal achievement, is 
quite intelligible in the development of Fikh (cf. 
Bergstrlsser, op. cit., p. 76, 80 sq.), it became 
necessary for the two older great schools of Fikh, 
whose difference was probably originally the result 
of geographical conditions in the main, also to 
combine to form a regular school, when a typical 
representative of the average views like Malik or 
Abu Hanifa was regarded as head. In the case 
1 of Malik the high personal esteem, which he must 
| have enjojed even in his life-time (cf. Sect. II) 
| 110 doubt contributed to this also. But it is to 


systematisation ; therefore Malik’s own legal achieve- 1 his pupils that his elevation to the head of a 
ment can only have consisted in the development i school is mainly due. Traces of this process are 
of the formation of a system. How great his | still to be found in the varying classification of 
share in it was cannot be ascertained with cer- 1 old jurists as of the Hidjaz school or as independent 
tain ty* from the lack of material for comparison. [ mudjtahids (cf. also ' Fihrist , p. 199, M ). 

The surprising success achieved by the Musoitta \ Among Malik’s pupils and companions who soon 
of Malik out of a number of similar works, would ■ became known as Malikls may he mentioned: al- 
in any case be completely explained by the fact | Laith b. Sa c d (d. 161 or 165 or 175), ‘Abd al- 
that it recorded the usual consensus of opinion ; Rahman b. al-Kasim (d. 191), ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb 
in Medina without any considerable work (d. 197), Ma'n b. ‘Isa (d. 198), Ashhab b. ‘Abd 
of the author's own and came to be regarded | al-‘Aziz (d. 204), ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

as authoritative as the expression of compromise (d. 212), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 214), 

(just as the works on Tradition came to be regarded Abd Allah al-Ka‘nabI (d. 221), isma'll b. Uwais 
as canonical). The M uwattk would in this case (d. 226) and his brother Abu Bakr, Sahnun (d. 240). 
have to be regarded less as evidence of Malik’s Sahnun was too late to hear Malik himself - with 
individual activity than as evidence of the stage | him the formation of the Maliki madhhab is 
reached in the general development of law in already concluded. 

his time. It may be said that this average character Of the later Maliki Fikh literature two short 
was just what Malik aimed at (cf. Sect. iii. 1). compendia attained special fame as text-books: 

The high estimation in which Malik is held in j the Risala of ‘Abd Allah b. Ahl Zaid al-Kaira- 
r u 1 t r i. M)UrCeS is j ustified b >' his strict criticism : want (d. 386) whom the author of the Fihrist 
0 , f „ lib , ? nd , not b >'. hls activity in the interest mentions as an important contemporary (p. 201, 12) 

o fikh (al-Iabari, 111. 2484, 2492; al-Sam'ani; and the Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishak (d. 767); 

a-Aawani; Goldziher, op. at, p. 147, 168; do., numerous commentaries on and editions of both 
‘ten, p. 230); even this only means that exist and they have also been discussed in Euro- 
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pean languages (cf. Bibl.'). Their importance has 
sometimes been exaggerated in Europe; develop- 
ment did not stop with them (cf. Probster, Zeitschr. 
f. vergl. Rechtszviss ., xlii. 422 sqq . ; Probster 
deals with an important later jurist in Islamica , 
ii. 430 sqq.). His immediate pupils are not to 
be regarded as opponents of rd*y any more than 
Malik, and the Malik! madhhab is not at all more 
conservative or traditionalist than the Hanafi for 
example (B. Ducati in Islamica , iii. 214 sqq., even 
endeavours to show that it is the most juridical 
of the Muslim schools of law). 

The Malik! madhhab spread mainly in the west 
of the Muslim world; after it had succeeded in 
driving out the madhhab of al-Awza c ! and the 
Zahir school, it prevailed not only in the Ma gh rib 
(Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, including Muslim Spain) 
but in all the rest of Africa, so far as it has 
adopted Islam. The Malik! school has many fol- 
lowers in Egypt: in Upper Egypt it occupies 
about the same position as the Shsfi c l in Lower 
Egypt. This geographical distribution seems to go 
back to corresponding conditions existing before 
the formation of the madhhabs. Particularly ardent 
or successful disseminators of Malik’s teaching 
were c Abd al-Malik b. Habib al-Sulam! (d. 238 
or 239) and Isma c il b. Ishak (d. 282; Fihrist , 
p. 200, 3 ) but there must also have been earlier 
scholars for whose time the existence of a regular 
school is doubtful. 

Bibliography'. On Malik’s life: Ibn Ku- 
taiba, Kitab al-Ma^arif, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 250, 
290 ; al-Tabari, Annales , ed. de Goeje, Index, s. v. ; 
Kitab al- Fihrist, ed. Flugel, p. 198; al-SanTani, 
Kitab al-Ansdb , xx. 41a ; Ibn Khalli- 

kan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 560; al-NawawI, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 530; de Goeje, Fragmenta his to - 
ricorum arabicontm, Index, s. v.; al-Suyutl, Taz- ! 
yinal-Mamalik , in: Ibn al-Kasim, al-M udazuivana, 
vol. i., Cairo 1324; c Isa b. Mas c ud al-ZawavvI, 
Manakib Saiyidna all mam Malik , ibid.; the 
further Manakib and Malik! 7 b£<i&r/-Uterature ; 
a modern list by Muhammad c Abd al-Haiy al- 
Lakhnawl in the introduction to his edition of 
the Muzvatta 3 of al-Shaiban! (cf. above ni. i b ). 

On Malik’s writings: Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 

!• 1751 Goldziher, Mu ham m edanisch e Studien , ii. 
2I 3 al-Lakhnawi, op. cit . 

On Malik’s position in the history of 
kikh: Bergstrasser, 1 st., xiv. 76 sqq . ; Goldzi- 
her, op. cit. 

The older Malik Is are given in Fihrist , 
p. 199 sqq. Of the Maliki Ta bakat - works there 
have been printed e. g. al-Dlbadj of Ibn Faihun 
(d. 799) along with the Takmll al-Dihadj of 
Ahmad Baba (d. 1032), Fez 1898 and Nail al- 
IotihddJ bi-Tatriz al-DlbadJ of the same Ah- 
mad Baba, Fez 1317 (cf. Fagnan, in Festschrift 
Coder a, p. 1 05). On individual Malik! jurists 
cf. the articles on them. On the spread of the 
Malikls: Ahmad Pasha Taimur, Nazar a tari- 
klliya fl Had utli al-Madhahib al-arbda , Cairo 
* 344 ? Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Ge- 
setzes , p. 28; do., Handleiding 3 , p. 21; Ibn 
FarhUn, op. cit . , p. 17; Bergstrasser, Z. D. M. G., 
i 9 i 4 > p* 410 sq. 

Discussion of the Maliki teaching in 
European languages (some further references): 
Perron, Freds de Jurisprudence Musulmane 
(transl. of the Mukhtasar with extracts from 
the commentaries), 1848; Sautayra-Cherbon- 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


bonneau, Du Statut personnel et des Successions 
(based on the Mukhtasar ; the commentary 
takes note of modern decisions), 1873; c Abd 
al-Rahim, The Principles of Mohammedan Ju- 
risprudence, 1911 (Italian by Cimino, 1922); 
al-Kairawani, Risala , transl. by E. Fagnan, 1 9 1 4 • 
Ruxton, Maliki Law (synopis of French transl. 
of the Mukhtasar ). 1916; Khalil b. Ishak, Mukh- 
tasar , transl. and annot. by J. Guidi and D. 
Santillana (Italian), 1919; D. Santillana, Istitu- 
zioni di diritto musulmano malichita , 1926: 
Russell-Suhrawardy, A Manual of the Lazo of 
Marriage , from the Mukhtasar. 

_ (J. Schaciit) 

MALIK B. C AWF, a contemporary of 
Muhammad, called al-NasiI, to distinguish 
him from several men of the same circle in 
his time, and also because he traced his descent 
through Nasr b. Mu L awiya to the eponymous 
ancestor of the powerful Kaisi tribe of the Banu 
Hawazin. We know very little about his history 
previous to the day of Hunain [q. v.] to which 
he owes his dubious fame. We may assume that 
he early found opportunities to display his personal 
bravery. He was still amrad, “beardless” ( Aghani , 
xix. 8l) — that is, barely out of his fiist years 
of adolescence — when he commanded a detach- 
ment of the Hawazin in the Fidjar [q. v.] war. 

This distinction he perhaps also owed to the 
consideration which his clan, the Banu Nasr b. 
Mu c awiya, enjoyed among the Banu Hawazin. 
Allies of the tribe of Thakif ( Aghani , xii. 46), the 
Band Nasr found themselves in the same position 
with regard to the latter and the town of Ta 5 if 
as the A hablsh with respect to the Kuraish and 
Mecca. They supplied mercenaries to Ta J if and 
were given the task of defending the town and 
protecting against the depredations of marauders 
the fine gardens that covered the Thakafi territory. 
Their relations were, as a rule, peaceful and 
friendly, but occasionally it happened that the 
anarchical instincts of the Beduins gaining the 
upper hand drove them to encioach on the domain 
of their allies, the citizens of Ta’if. This situation 
enables us to undei stand how in the stiuggle that 
was about to develop against Islam, the Ta if is 
were ready to march under the banner of a Bedum 
generalissimo. 

In the year S, Muhammad at the head of a 
strong force was preparing to attack Mecca. 1 his 
news disturbed the people who lived on the hills 
of the Sarat. They asked themselves, if, once 
master of Mecca, the Prophet would not be tempted 
to invade their country. It was then that Malik 
b. c Awf succeeded in combining for their joint 
defence the majority of the Kaisi tribes, settled 
in the frontiers of Nadjd and of the Hidjaz. The 
Thakafis joined their forces to those of their 
Hawazin! allies. The only result was the defeat 
at Hunain. The commander-in-chief Malik had had 
the * unfortunate idea of bringing the women, 
children and Docks along with the actual com- 
batants. The whole of this enormous booty fell 
into the hands of the Muslims. 

The defeated side did not distinguish themselves 
by bravery on the battlefield; the tradition of the 
Banu Hawazin attempts the impossible when it 
endeavours to hide this failure and save Malik’s 
reputation. After the debacle, he is said to have 
bravely sacrificed himself to cover the retreat of 
{ his comrades-in-arms. This same tradition attributes 
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to him a series of poetical improvisations on this 
occasion, in which, after the fashion of the old 
Beduin paladins he explains and excuses his flight. 

The defeated leader tried to make a stand at 
Li\ a. a few hours south of Ta 3 if where he had 
a Any/. What was a husn ' In Medina at the time 
of the Hidjra the name was given to an enclosure 
cummanded by an ittum or tower. Malik’s had 
probably only brick walls like the little strong- 
holds in Yemen described by the geographer 
MakdisI (Ahsan al-Takasim , ed. de Goeje, p. 84). 
A century ago, the traveller Maurice Tamisier 
{Voyage en Arabie , Paris 1840, ii. 5) parsing 
through Liya saw there a une foitercsse flaiiquee 
de tours” intended, as in the days of Malik, to 
guard the load. In any case, whatever the strength 
of the little building, Muhammad easily destroyed 
it. When Malik learned of the appioach of the 
Muslims, he thought it prudent to seek lefuge 
behind the rampaits of Ta'if. 

In the interval all the booty taken by the 
Muslims at Ilunain had been collected in the 
camp at DjiSana including Malik's family and 
flocks. To the Ilawazin deputies sent to negotiate 
the ransom of the prisoners, Muhammad said : 
fa If Malik comes to embrace Islam, I shall return 
him his family and property with the addition 
of a gift of a hundred camels". Whatever the 
decision adopted by Malik, this declaration could 
not fail to compromise him with the Thakaf is. 
He rightly lecogniaed that his position in Ta 5 if 
had become untenable. He succeeded in escaping 
from the town and piesented his submission to 
Muhammad who fulfilled his piomise to the letter. 
Malik then pronounced the Muhammadan confession 
of faith and, to use the traditional foimula, u his 
Islam was of good quality”. 

The new proselyte had extensive connections 
and was remarkably well acquainted with the 
Thakaf! region. The Prophet was glad to use him 
against Tahf which he had been unable to take 
by force. lie put Malik at the head of the Kaisi 
tribes who had adopted Islam. Malik therefore 
organised a guerilla war against his old allies m 
ILhakif. \o caravan could lea\e Ta’if without 
being inteicepted by Malik’s men. Exhausted by 
tins unceasing struggle, the Thakaf is decided to 
sue for teims. Malik then became the represen- 
tati\ e of the Prophet among the Banu Ilawazin. 
and the caliph, Abu l>akr, later confirmed him in 
the office. He took part in the wars of conquest, 
and was at the taking of Damascus ancl the 
victoiy of Kadisiya m the Irak. 

B 1 b 1 1 0 g / a p k \ : I bn Hi sham. Sit a. ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. S40, S52, S54, 867, S72. S79; 
II >n Sa c d, TaraAit, ed. Dachau. \i. 17: Xawawi, 
Tahdhi ’ a'.-Asma\ ed. Wustenfeld. p. 539 \ A gharri, 
vm. 160; \vi. 141: \i\. Si: Ibn al-Athir. 
CsJ al-( 7 haL /, iv. 2S9 — 90: Caetani, Annah 
ddl' I Ailivy 11. 1 1 9. 152, 162 snq.. 1 89, 359, 
559 - Wustenfeld, Register zii den genealoguch en 
T -j ! -A e/j, p. 2S2; II. Lain me ns, La Au at a*e 
de Ta'if a la zeille de l lug: re, p. 61, 63, 65, 
74 — 3 (extract from J l.L.O.B, viii. 4). 

(II. Lammens) 

MALIK b. NUWAIRA, chief of the Banu 
V arbu, a considerable clan of the Banu Hanzala. 
who were in turn a branch of the confederation 
of die Banu Tannm [q. v j. I Ii«> liberality, magna- 
nimity and especially his courage had earned him 
a great reputation before the Hidjra His contem- 


poraries said that in the last respect he w r as 
without a peer. There was a proverbial saying: 
fata zva-ld ka-mTilik , u a hero no doubt, but not 
comparable to Malik”. His fame, how r ever, came 
principally from the impression made by his tiagic 
death and from the collection of elegies, which 
his brother Mutammim [q. v.] devoted to him. 

Along with several other Tamiml notables he 
embraced Islam in the lifetime of Muhammad. In 
return the latter appointed him to collect the 
canonical taxes, sadakat , from among of his fellow - 
tribesmen. By giving him an appointment like 
this the Prophet hoped to bring him definitely to 
his side. The death of the Prophet and the incident 
of the ridda [q. v.] served to show' the foolishness 
of this hope. Like most of the nomads, Malik had 
joined Islam as a political organisation, having 
cleaily made up his mind that he would not be 
absorbed by it to the extent of sacrificing the 
independence of his tribe and his own prerogative:-. 

When the Muslims, or more accurately the 
KuraiTi, of Medina gave their votes for Abu Bakr, 
Malik lefused to recognize the validity of this 
election which had been carried through without 
his participation in it. He argued for the strictly 
personal character of the bafa, as the Beduin:. 
interpreted it. tie explained himself in verse, for 
he was also a poet: — “If the thing turns out 
badly, we shall bring a remedy, crying: — long 
live the faith of Muhammad!’’. He did not stop 
at this but passing fiom words to deeds, he divided 
among the Tamimls the taxes which had been 
collected. An even graver step, he next plundered 
a caravan which was taking to Medina the con- 
tributions of those nomads who had remained loyal. 
Then — an eminently Beduin trait — he cele- 
brated in verse this strange exploit, which xvas 
equivalent to a declaration of war. He finally 
compromised himself completely by joining his 
cause with that of the prophetess Sadjah [q. v.]. 

In Medina, Abu Bakr had at fiist to shut his 
eyes to these things. But as soon as he felt him- 
self master of the situation, he decided to act 
vigorously. Khalid b. al-Walid was sent against 
the secessionists. His orders were to spare only 
those who declared themselves Muslims. The 
individualism of the Beduins singularly facilitated 
the task. He attacked separately the tribes, who 
were divided or hesitating, and succeeded without 
difficulty in defeating the rebels in small sections. 
Thus he came to the Banu Tamim. The chiefs 
were suspicious of one another and declined to 
combine for joint action. Surpiised by Khalid and 
finding himself almost alone, Malik had to refrain 
from fighting foices so maikedly superior to his. 
lie surrendered on an assurance that his life would 
be spared and finally declared himself a Muslim. 

The piisoneis including Malik weie, neveithe- 
less, executed w ith refinements of cruelty. It was 
said theie had been some misunderstanding of 
Khalid s oideis for which dialectic differences 
were to blame: so say those authors who feel the 
need of exculpating Khalid. It was by no means 
the fiist action of the kind of the impetuous 
Makhzumi. Did he want to get rid of a rival or 
deal the last blow to a rebellion by sacrificing, 
even against the laws of nations and his own 
orders, a person so highly esteemed as the chief 
ot the \aibu c - As he had been anxious to many 
Laila. the vivacious wife of Malik, he was credited 
with the first aim. c Omar demanded that the 
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faithless leader should be dismissed and brought 
to judgment, but Abu Bakr refused. “Never”, he 
replied, “shall I put back in the scabbard a stvord 
which Allah has brought out of it”. The elegies 
on Malik by Mutammim remained celebrated in 
literary tradition. “No dead man”, said the Arabs, 
"was ever lamented as Malik was by Mutammim”. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hadjar, I (aba (Cairo 
1907), vi. 36—7; Ibn al-Athir, (jid al-Ghaba , 
iv. 295 — 6; Aghani (Bulak:), xiv. 66 — 72; xvi. 
139; xix. 49; Tabari, Annales (ed. de Goeje), 
i. 1923 — 6; Abu Tammam, Hamasa (Freytag), 
p. 370 sqq . ; Baladjauri, Futuh al-Buldan (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 98 sqq.\ Ibn Hisham, Sira t al-Rasul 
(ed. Wustenfeld), p. 965 ; Caetani, Annali , ii. 
575 653 sqq.-, Noldeke, Butr. zur Kennt- 

/iis tier altarabischen Porsic , p. 87 sqq. 

(H. Lammens) 

MALIK al-TA 3 I, Abu Walld Malik b. Abi 
'I-Satnh, was one of the great singers and 
composers of the Umaiyad and early 'Abbasid 
period. lie was born during the reign of Mu'awiya I 
(40—60 = 660 — 680) in the land of the Tai J , his 
father belonging to the Banu Thu'l, a branch of 
the Tai J , whilst his mother came from the Banu 
.Makhzum. In this way Malik could claim to be 
one of the aristocracy of Islam, and as a child 
he was adopted by 'Abdallah b. Dja'far, the 
famous art patron of Madina, and was given a 
good education. In the year 64 (684), he became 1 
enamoured with the singing of the celebrated 
Ma'bad [q. v.] whom he heard at the house of 
Ilamza b. 'Abdallah b. al-Zubair, and the event ' 
changed his whole career. Taking lessons fiom 
Ma'bad and Diamila [q. v.] in singing, [he soon 
astonished everyone by his abilities, and he became 
very popular with the aristocracy. He thus came 
to be recognised as a professional musician, for 
indeed his protector, 'Abdallah b. Dja'far, had i 
made his house a veritable conservatory of music 
(al-Mas'udi, Murudj , v. 385, text). On the death 
of 'Abdallah b. Dja'far, Malik attached himself to 
Sulaiman b. Ali the Hashimite. In spite of this 
however (cf. J. A., Nov. — Dec., 1873, p. 499), 
Malik was favoured by the Umaiyads Vazid b. 
'Abd al-Malik and al-Walld b. Vazid. On the 
accession of the 'Abbasids (132 = 750) Sulaiman I 
was appointed governor of the Lower Tigris, and 
Malik accompanied him to his seat at Basra. 
After a short stay in this city, Malik returned to 
Madina, where he died over eighty years of age 
about the year 137 (754). 

Malik was certainly a fine singer. In one place 1 
in the Aghani at least (i. 98; cf. ii. 127), he is ! 
mentioned as one of the “four great singers”, by • 
no less an authority than Ishak al-XIawsili, although 
the latter in another place ranks him after Ibn 
Suraidj, Ibn Muhriz, Ma'bad, and al-Gharid 
( Aghdnl , ii. 1 5 1 ). He was apparently not an original 
composer but a good adapter it would seem 
{Aghanl, i. 173; xiii. 64). Certainly, he was at a 
disadvantage in not being a performer on the 
lute ( '(ud ), and Ma'bad had to correct his com- 
positions for him. 

Bibliography : Aghanl , ed. Bulak. iv. 
168 — - 175 ; Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, al- Ikd al-Jarld , 
Cairo 1S87 — iSSS, iii. 187; Kosegarten, I.:b. 
Cant., p. 17; J.A., Nov.— Dec., 1S73, p. 497- 
500; al-Buhturi, Dizoan* Constantinople 1300, 
d- 193; al-Mas c udl. MnrTodj^ vi. 10. 

(H. G. Farmer) 


MALIKSHAH b. Al? Arslan Abu 'l-Fath, 
| Saldjuk Sultan (465 — 485 = 1072 — 92), born 
; on the 9th or 19th Djumada I, 447 (Ravvandl and 
Lubb al - Tazdarikh wrongly 445) = Aug 6 th or 
1 6 th , 1055. He accompanied his father on his 
last campaign into Transoxania and homage was 
; at once paid to him as Sultan by the vizier Nizam 
, al-Mulk and the Turkish amirs on Alp Arslan’s 
, death. His uncle Kawurd [q. v.], the rulei of Kirman, 

1 was not satisfied with this, however, because he 
j thought that, as the oldest member of the family, 
he had the best claim to the thione and set out 
1 with his troops for Ilamadhan. When attacked by 
Malikshah they made but feeble resistance. Kawurd 
, himself was captured and later strangled (Apiil 
; 107S). Malikshah then returned to Transoxania 
1 by forced marches for the Khakan of Samaikand, 

, Shams al-Mulk, on hearing of the death of Alp 
! Aislan, had seized the oppoitunity to occupy 
1 Tirmidh and even Balkh had opened its gates to 
■ him. The Saldjuk governor Ayiiz, a brother of 
, Alp Arslan, happened to be away at the tune 
, and when he hurried back, he suffeied a teriible 
; defeat and died soon afterwards. Shams al-Mulk, 

; however, did not dare to risk another breach with 
Malikshah, so the latter re-occupied Tirnndh and 
proceeded to Samarkand. The Khakan theieupon 
submitted; Balkh and Tokharistan were granted 
to Malikshah \ brother Takash. These campaigns 
prevented the Sultan from going at once to Bagh- 
dad to receive the homage of the Caliph in peison, 
and an ambassador was sent to cany through the 
ceremony. The Caliph was quite icady to do so-, 
and gave the Sultan the honorific titles of Djalal 
al-Dawla, Mu c izz al-Din, Kasim Amir al-Mvdminin- 
Our sources aic silent about the happenings of 
the next few }eais; it is not till 472 that we 
hear of a campaign against Kirman, which, however, 
came to a peaceful termination for Sultunshah, 
Kawurd’s son, submitted to the Sultan and was 
confirmed by him in the hereditaiy possession of 
this province. In Ibn al-KalanisI (ed. Amedroz, 
p. 1 15), we are told that in 475 Malikshah came 
to Haiab, but Ibn al-Athir and the othei sources 
accessible to me make no reference to this. At 
this time the Sultan made the mistake of discharg- 
ing 7,000 of his soldiers, although the \izier 
advised him against it, pointing out that if these 
men wxie deprived of their livelihood, they would 
in desperation become robbers or rebels and a 
public danger. This is what actually happened. 
The men went to Takash and he thought that 
with their help he was stiong enough to rebel 
against his brother. He took several towns and was 
prepaiing to occupy all Khonb-an so that Mahk- 
shah was forced to take the field against him. 
Takash then retired to Tirmidh. and submitted 
when besieged there; on this occasion he was 
pardoned, but when he again rebelled without 
success a few years later (477 = 10S4), he was 
blinded and thrown into prison in Taknt. In 479 
(10S6) Malikshah left Isfahan which he had made 
his capital and went via al-Mawsil. Harrao, al-Ruha 
and Kal c at Dja'bar to Haiab. His object was to 
establish and re-organise Salfijuk rule securely in 
these places, but one gieat inducement for this 
campaign was that the commander of Haiab had 
appealed to Malikshah because he was threatened 
by the latter's brother Tutush [q. v.]. The latter 
had conquered the Saldjuk ruler of Asia Minor, 
Sulaiman b. KutulmiT] [q. v.], and was trying to 
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bring Halab under his rule also, but retiied when 
he heard of the approach of Malikshah. The town 
was granted to Aksonkor, father of Zangi, another 
geneial Bui an received al-Ruha and Yaghisiyan. 
Antakiya which had just been retaken from 
Sulaiman while Sulaiman's son Kilfdj Aislan 
[q, v.] who was still a youth was taken back by 
the Sultan to the c Iiak. There was no furthei 
campaign in Asia Minor, Mahksha.li left the war 
against the Byzantines to be conducted by the 
anove mentioned amirs, to whom should be added 
Buisuk, although the author of the Zubaat al- 
Taw at ikh makes him besiege Constantinople in 
person. The fiction narrated in the Tarlkk-i Guzida 
and in Mirkh^and is well known, accurding to 
which Malikshah was taken pusoner by the Byzan- 
tines without their recognizing him, and only 
legained his liberty by the stiatagem of the vizier, 
Ni/am al-Mulk. The story in al-Bondari is more 
credible that the Byzantines had to pay the Sultan 
an annual tribute of 300,000 dinars plus a lump 
sum of 30,000 dlnais. On his return fiom Halab, 
Malikshah visited Baghdad foi the hist time and 
he was received in ceremonial audience by the 
Caliph al-Muktadi bi-Amr Allah. The latter had 
previously in 474 sought a daughter of the Sultan 
in mairiage but as she had been then still a child, 
the opportunity was now' taken to conclude the 
matrimonial alliance. The wedding took place next 
year with gieat splendour and amid the jubilation 
of the people of Baghdad. '1 he chroniclers give a 
full account of it and give no hint that this 
marriage was soon to be a source of trouble to 
the Caliph a-> well as to the Sultan. Before we 
deal with that, it must be mentioned that in 4S2 
(10S9J Malikshah undertook a second campaign 
against Bukhara, Samarkand and Kashghar as a 
result of the tyrannical conduct of the young pi ince 
Ahmad, a nephew of Shams al-Mulk who was 
now dead. lie gained great successes, to«*k Ahmad 
back a pusoner to the c liak and then forced the 
ruler of Kashghar to iccognne baldjtik suzerainty. 
Later however, he allowed Ahmad to return to 
his kingdom and resume his iule. probably at the 
intercession of his wife Tarkan Khatun (so to be 
rtad. not Turkan Khatun) who was Ahmad's aunt. 
On these incidents, cf. Bat th old Turkestan down to 
the .1/ on* el mi p. 316 sqq Towards the cod 
of the reign of Malikshah the Saidjuk empire thus 
reached its greatest extent, especially when in 
4S5 si, me I urkish annrs weie sent even so far as 
Yaman, who subdued the land for the Sultan, tem- 
porarily only, it is true. 

As regards the internal administration of the 
country, the Sultan left this in the hands of his 
vizier, Nizam al-Mulk, who was given unlimited 
power by him at the very beginning of his reign, 
which he wielded till his death, although as a 
result of his great age his piestige began to decline 
towards the end of the ieign of Malikshah and 
to be threatened by intrigues in the palace. His 
services will be appreciated in the article \i/am 
A l.-Mt I K ; here it is sufficient to characterize his 
policy briefly, which was to lestore the dominion 
of orthodox Islam under its* supreme head, the 
Caliph, with the help of the s W < jr d of the Saldjuks. 
He had, therefore, to do all he could to maintain 
harmony between the Sultan and the Caliph, but 
the cour-e of events led to a breach between the 
two. Malikshah had several sons by his wife Zubaida 
Rhatun. and the eldest, Ahmad, had been desig- 


nated successor to the throne but died in 481 
(1088). The obvious thing was for Prince Barkt- 
yaruk to take his place as was desired by 
, Nizam al-Mulk and the Turkish amirs but Malik- 
shah had in the meanwhile married another wife, 
the Princess Tarkan Khatun, who made every 
effort to secure the thione for her son Mahmud 
born in 480. Malikshah, however, was more anxious 
about his daughter who had married the Caliph, 
for she was unhappy in Ba gh dad and complained 
of being neglected by her husband, so that finally 
the Sultan demanded that she should be sent home 

• with the little son whom she had borne to the 
Caliph. She, therefore, returned to her father but 
died soon aftervvaids in 482; her son Dja c far 
how'ever, became his grandfather’s pet and he 
gave him the name of “Little Commander of the 

‘ Faithful” in the hope that he would one day bear 
| this title in reality. At the same time he decided 
; to make Baghdad his winter capital and had 
! extensive building operations carried out in the 
] N. E. of the town when he was there in the 
I winter of 1091/92, including a great mosque, the 
DjamP al-Sultan ; he also ordered Nizam al-Mulk 
1 and his amirs to build residences for themselves 
: there. During this period the great amirs from 
, the west, Aksonkor, Tutush etc., had come to 
| Baghdad, great hunts and other pleasure parties 
; were held, but the Caliph was completely ignored. 

, "When in the autumn of 1092 he was on his way 
i from Isfahan to Baghdad for the third time, the 
; aged vizier Nizam al-Mulk was stabbed by a 
i fidefi at Sahna. It was now for the first time 
I apparent how much the existence of the Saldjuk 
1 empiie depended on this one man, for when the 

• Multan and his wife were no longer guided by his 
advice, they committed the gravest errors, which 
were very soon to plunge themselves and their 
empiie mto destruction. vScarcely had the Sultan 
arrived in Baghdad than, with the intention of 
making his grandson Caliph, — which was con- 
tiary to Muhammadan law as he was a minor — he 
announced to Muktadi that he must at once abdicate 
and leave the town. With difficulty the Caliph ob- 
tained a few days lespite which he was spending in 
prayer and fasting, w hen suddenly the newscame that 
the Sultan was dead. The exact date is not certain 
but it was about the middle of Shauwal 485 
(middle of November 1092). He was said to have 
caught a seveie fever while out hunting, which 
they attempted to cuie without success by bleeding, 
and he died soon afterwards. But it can hardly 
be doubted that he was poisoned, as some writers 
expicsHy state (cf. Houtsma, in “Journal of Indian 
II is to i w hept. 1924, p. 14 7 si/(/.). The usual funeral 
ceremonies weie not held; the body' was sent to 
Mahan and buiied theie The Caliph had no 
difficulty in coming to terms with Tarkan Khatun; 
he ofiered to recognize her young son Mahmud 
as Sultan, if she would hand over to him his own 
son, the Sultan’s grandson. This was done. The 
little “Commander of the Faithful” died the very- 
next year, when the course of events took a 
disastious turn for the Caliph and Tarkan Khatun 
with thc^ ri'e of Barkiyaiuk. The tragic deaths of 
the Sultan and his vizier were celebrated in veise 
by Mu izzl: cf. Schefer, Suisse t/iameh, suppl., p. 62 sq. 

Malikshah s was a highly honourable chaiacter, 
he was loyal to his relatives and to his servants, 
brave, just and gentle. His rule is, therefore, 
much praised by Christian as well as Muslim 
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authors, but he was uncultured and owed to his j The raids against Sicily and Malta began in 
\izier the reputation of a patron of learning,! the viiith century a. d., and it is not rash to 
" hose name is associated with a lefurm of the ' believe that Malta fell befoie 800 a. d. under 
calendar [cf. the article djalali], and with certain j Muslim influence. This is also de Goeje’s opinion 
new legislation: cf. al-Mas&il al-Malikshahlya, \ (Z. D. M. G., lviii. 905, note 2). 
m L } ad a fi Hikayat al-Saldjukiya, ed. Sussheim, In Malta the Muslim occupation was certainly 
P ;_^9 sq. His connection with the Risala-i Malik - more peimanent and strongly established than in 
j_nd/uya, a geographical work used by Hamd Allah Sicily; the nanow island was completely subjugated 
Mustawfl, is unknown but it was certainly not by the conqueiors; and this helps us to under- 
written by the Sultan himself, as Hadjdji Khalifa stand how the Arab-Beiber Muslims of Africa 


says (s. v.). 

The name Malikshah was further borne by: 1. 
Malikshah, the infant son of Barkiyaruk, who after 
the death of his father in H04 held the title of 
Sultan for a short time, but had soon to give 
way to his uncle Muhammad. 2. Malikshah b. Mah- 
mud who, after the death of his uncle Mas < ud in 
1152 became Sultan, but after a few months was 
thrown into prison as he was quite an incapable 
ruler, escaped from confinement, spent some time 
in Khorasan and died in 1160. We also find in- 
dividuals of this name among the Saldjuks of 
Rum and Syria and among the Kh w anzmshash’s. 
Bib l i og rap hy : cf. the article saldjvks. 
The best sketch of the character and reign of 
Malikshah is in the article on him by Ibn 
Khallikan, who had taken many of his facts 
from a history by al-Hamdhanl (MS. of vol i. 
till the year 367 in Paris, Bibl. Nat., No. 1469). 

(M. Th. IIoutsma) 

MALTA, the chief island of the Mal- 
tese archipelago (Malta, Gozo, Comino, 
Cominotto, Filfola and minor rocks), inhabited in 
ancient times by a Mediterranean race, whose j 
megalithic monuments are preserved at Hagiar 
Kim (“standing stones'’), Hal Tarxen and Hal 
Saflieni. It was colonized very early, certainly 
before the x th century B. e., by the Phoenicians, 
and formed a base for their trading ships. 

It is not certain that the name of Malta is 
derived from the Phoenician, w r hile the Phoenician 
origin of Gaulos (Gozo), meaning “a merchant 
boat of round shape”, seems certain. 

The Carthaginians became masters of the island 
m the viith — V i th century B. c , and kept it four 
or five centuries. The Romans conquered it in 
218 b. c., and for the next ten centuries Malta 
remained under Roman and Greek influence, 
being situated near Eastern Sicily. Gozo had only 
Greek coins, and Greek and Roman coins in great 
number were minted in Malta. Very eaily, with 
St. Paul in the first century, the island was con- 
verted to Christianity* during the Western Empire’s 
decay the Byzantines established themselves in it: 
after their conquest of Northern Africa the pos- 
session of Malta became indispensable to them. 

The Muslim conquest of Malta is usually ad- 
sciibed to the year 256 (S69 — 870): in reality it 
was occupied long before. Ibn al-Athlr informs ; 
us that in 221 (835 — S36), t ^ ie Aghlabid Ibrahim ! 
“despatched a fleet against the islands”; we have 
every reason for believing that he lefers to the | 
islands between Africa and Sicily, comprising the ! 
Maltese islands. Further when Ibn al-Athlr speaks • 
°f an army sent to Malta from Sicily in 256, ; 
he adds that at that moment “the Christians raised 
the siege”. If Malta was besieged, undoubtedly b) | 
the Greeks of Byzantium, it may be concluded 
that it had already been occupied by the Muslims, 
who probably, having landed in 824 at Mazara, in 
Sicily, had occupied the Maltese islands beforehand. , 


j succeeded in forcing upon Malta the Aiabic language, 
j from which the modern Maltese dialect is derived. 

! The question of the origin of the Maltese dialect 
has occasioned many di>cussions between those who 
sustained its Phoenician origin (Vassalli, Bres, 
Bellermann, Cumbo, E. Caiuana. Pieca) and those 
who derived it from Aiabic (Gesenms, de Sacy, 
i L. Bonelli, Stumme, Noldeke) The conclusion 
| must be accepted that Maltese is an Arabic dialect, 
! which in some ways shows resemblances to the 
Eastern Arabic dialects, in many otheis recalls the 
Arabic dialects of the Maghrib. Peculiarities of 
Maltese phonetics are the unala of a , which tends 
to become t e and ( n* at the beginning of words, 
as vena for ana), the pronunciation of U 5 as hamza , 
the existence of p and l sounds in neo-latin and 
arabic words; in morphology the use of ^ as 

prefix of the I st person singular forms the main 
affinity with the Maghrib dialects. The accent 
tends to fall towards the beginning of words. In 
Malta itself are to be found dialectal varieties 
between town and country; in the country and 
in Gozo the dialect is nearer the original Arabic, 
sounds like kk and g, not heard m Valletta, are 

' noticeable in the Gozo vernacular. 

; A study of the Maltese lexicon, to show how 
I affinities with Arabic dialects. Eastern and Western, 

, may be explained, and how* word-fossils have 
been preserved in Maltese, is still to be under- 
taken. The prevalence of the Latin-Italian race and 
the flourishing of Italian civilization and culture 
in the inland have influenced its dialect, both as 
to syntax and as to phonetics. The percentage of 
Latin, or rather Italian, words in spoken Maltese 
vaiies according to thedegiee of individual cultuie. 

The Maltese, up to a few centuries ago, had 
not chosen any particular alphabet for their dialect, 
as they did not use it as a written language. In 
i the width century Agius de Soldanis, a Maltese, 
j turned his attention to the dialect and began to 
■ study it; since his time several attempts have been 
! made to systematize the writing of Maltese; it 
[ was also proposed to use the Arabic alphabet, 
and a diacritical transliteration, precise and scientific, 
was tried. In piactice the use of the common 
Latin alphabet, with the modification of some few 
letters, was continued. The last attempt of this 
kind, which has not met with public favour nor 
with the approval of the vernacular press, was 
that of the GhaqJa tal-kittieba tal-nialti “Association 
of the writeis of Maltese", which has published 
a small grammar, particularly concerned with the 
spelling, called Taghrif fuq jl-kitba maltija . Malta 
1924: the preface mentions the precedent systems 
of writing Maltese. The same Ghaqda , in 1925, 
began to publish a quarterly review called Il-Malti ; 
it is mostly concerned with grammatical questions, 
and has promoted a movement m favour of pure 
Maltese ( malti soft). 
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Since about 1S50 the question of the Maltese 
dialect ha-- also acquired a political character: 
the English rulers favoured the development of 
the dialect at the expense of the Italian language 
(which remains the language of culture, of the 
Church and of the Bar). Bibliographical informa- 
tion on Maltese literature to about 1900 is to be 
found in the works of L. Bonelli and H. Stumme. 

Besides the Arabic dialect and place-names, the 
Muslims have left m Malta a few coins and a 
considerable number of inscriptions on tombstones ; 
one of them, the celebrated inscription called of 
Maimuna, dated 1173 A. D., was published more 
than a century ago, and repeatedly studied by 
orientalists (Itahnski, I.anci, Amari, Nallino etc.); 
another one, found to Gozo, is to be seen in the 
Malta Museum; about twenty more have been found 
in the excavations made in 1922 — 1925 at Rabato 
(near the city Notabile); they are preserved m the 
Museum of the Villa Komana, near the place of 
excavation. 

1 lie Muslims lost Malta in 1090, when the 
Norman- conquered it; the) weie however allowed 
to live on the island under the Norman govern- 
ment until 1249* I' rom 1530 to t 79 $ Malta was 
the seat of the Order of St. John of lerusalem, 
which the lurk- had expelled from Rhodes in 
1522. The Order organized there an important 
wai navy, The island was in constant relations 
with the East and with Barbary; thousands of 
Muslim slaves were taken to Malta; the Maltese 
ships had repeated encounters with those of the 
t orte and of the Levantine and Barbary piiates. 

I he lurks attempted to occupy Malta in 1565, 
with then well-known expedition which ended in 
disaster, and again in 1614; more than once they 
threatened to invade it under Sultan Muhammad IV. 

Consideiing the Order's relations with the Muslim 
East and the fact that an important poition of the 
lcgistcrs of Rhodes was saved, the importance of 
the Order's archives for the history of the Medi- 
terranean Levant and of North Africa in thexivth- 
xviuth centuries is easily understood. 

A few Arabic MSS. and nautical charts, of no 
great value, are preserved in the Public Library 
of Malta and in its Museum. 

7 > 1 b li o g t a p h _r : S. (Nell, Histon e anuenne 
Je l A tuque Ju Xord, Paris 1918 — 1920, vol. 

1 — iv; A. Mayr, Die Duel .Volta im Alter turn; 
<’■ Alicia, DlSi/ i/tione di Malta, isola ncl 
mate si eih a no. Malta 1647, re-edited, with addi- 
tions by G. A Ciantar in 1772; G. A. Vassallo. 
Steria di Malta. Malta 1S54; A. E. Caruana, 
Su/l engine Jolla linkin', maltose , Malta 1S96: 
A. A. Caruana, hammento entieo della stoma 
di Malta. Malta 1S96; A. Prcca, Malta Cananea. 
Malta 1904: I,. Bonelli . II dial, tie maltose 
(Suppl. AiJnvio Glettolgico , 1S9S— 1900); M. 
Amari. Storia do: Musulmani di Sicilia e Biidio- 
teia Arabo-Sn ula, passim’, II. Stunmte, Mal- 
iesis, he Sfudu n. Maltesisehe Mareken tend Go hchte 
und Rat<el in dmitsdier CWsetznng, Maltesisehe 
Vclksheie , , Leipzig 1904—1909; Th. Noldeke. 
review of H. Stumme' s works, m Z. D. M. G.. 
I"' 1 - 9°3 W- IE Koudanovskv, Qudjues par/,- 
cu’amt.s du dial cote a, -ale de Malt/. Beyrouth 
101 1 : R. Paribem, Malta. u n piccolo paese dalla 
.Cianae sterna. Rome 1925; Th. Zammit. Malta 
tee Islands and then’ History , Malta 1926: Le 
■■■AO de Malle par les Turns on 1 5 6 y, B\z 
ZeitsAir.. 19, j. (Ettore Rossi) 


MALTHAI. or properly Ma'althaya, the Arabic 
name of two villages in the kada ofBuhuk 
in the old wilayet of Mawsil. They are about 
40 miles N. N. \Y . of Mawsil at the point whete 
the river of Duhuk (left bank tributary of the 
Tigris) enters the plain, whence the Aramaic name 
Ma'alltha 5 > Malthai, “entrance”. 

The pass of Ma'althaya giving access to the 
country to the south of Lake Van must have 
played an important part in ancient times. Its 
importance is indicated by the famous bas-reliefs 
carved on the rock half an hour’s walk to the 
south of Ma'althaya. They reproduce the same 
scene four times : a king standing in an attitude 
of adoration before a procession of seven gods, 
six of whom are standing, each on a mythological 
animal, and the seventh is seated on a throne 
placed on the back of a lion. There are no in- 
scriptions accompanying them. Since, however, 
they are evidently connected with the similar 
bas-reliefs at Bawiyan (30 miles N. E. of Mawril 
on the Khazir, a right bank tributary of the great 
Zab)and these belong to the kings Salmanassar II 
(860 — S25 B. c.) and Sennacherib (689 — -681), it 
is supposed that the bas-reliefs of Ma'althaya were 
also executed in the time of Salmanassar II. The 
figures of the gods are especially interesting as 
forming a link between Assyrian and Hittite art. 

Among the Nestorian Christians Ma'alletha gave 
its name to a diocese (also called Beth-Nuhadhre). 
A Nestorian bishop of Ma'alletha is mentioned as 
early as the fourth century (Hoffmann, op. cit ., 
p. 52, 210); there are other references to the years 
497 , 544 , 554 , 576 , 585, 605, 962, 1063, 1074, 
1092, 1265 (Cliabot, Syncdtcon Orientals , Paris 1902, 
Index, and Hoffmann, 0. z.). In the seventh century 
the Metropolitan of the Jacobites, Maiutha, still 
numbered among his subordinates a bishop of 
Ma'alletha (Labourt, Lc Christianisme dans V empire 
.gw, 1 904, p. 240). At the present day Ma'althaya 
is still inhabited by Nestorians (in part in union 
with the Catholic Church). 

baladhuii, p. 33 L mentions al-Ma'alla (sic) among 
the places in Mawsil conquered by 'Utba b. Farkad 
in 20 (641). Mukaddasi, p. 139, 145 — x 4 6, talks 
highly of the wealth of the vicinity of Ma'althaya 
in coal, fruits, salt, meat and camphor. He locates 
the little town on the road fiom Mawsil to al- 
Ilasamya (= Zakho on the little Khabur; cf. M. 
Haitmann and G. Bell). The importance of this 
route for communication with the lands of the 
Kurds is evident from Ibn al-Athir (viii. 521) 

\ akut, iv. 578, knows Ma'althaya as a little town 
(bit laid) the name of which is occasionally men- 
tioned^ in the history of the later period. 

Bibliography. I.ayard, Xiniveh and its 
remains, 1849, 1. 231; Badger, The Nestorians, 
London 1S52, i. 174; V. Place, Ninive et 
Assy fie, 1S67, pi. 45; Hoffmann, A uszuge a us 
syrtschen Akten fers. Martyrcr, 1880, p. 20S 
and Index; Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de Part 
dans l ant, quitl, 1884— 1 890, ii. 642; Luscha, 
Ausgrabunyen von Sendjirli. i. (1893), p. 23; 
'■ I' - - Amurath , London 1911, p. 2S4 ; 

Lehmann-IIaupt, Armenien , 11/i., 1926, p. 369- 
375 - Thureau-Dangin, Les sculptures rupestres 
ft Maltai, Revue d' Assyriologie, xxi., 1924, 
p. 185 197; new photographs taken at Maltai 

7' e . ' fi author to identify the gods and 

the beasts which carry them in the following 
or er ’ -^ ssur (a dragon and a horned lion), 
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Ninlil, wife of Assur (a lion), Enlil (a horned 
lion), Sin (a dragon), Shamash (a harnessed horse), 
Adad (a horned lion and a bull}, Ishtar (a lion). 
According to Thureau -Dangin the bas-reliefs 
should be attiibuted to Sennacheiib; as to the 
motif of the mounted gods, usually explained as 
showing Hittite influence, examples aie found 
in Sumero-Accadian art. Cf. also Bachmann, 
Felsreliefs in Assyrien fBascian, Malthai und 
Giutiinkj, publ. by the Deutsche Orient. Gesell., 
Beilin _I927. (V. Misorsky) 

MA‘LULA J , a town in Central Syria 
noith-east of Damascus. It is mentioned as early 
as Georgios Kyprios (ed. Gelzer, p. rS8, N°. 993) 
as M zyKauKwj (MSS. jxayAoi/oftiv, \j.y.y uiy /MiuM) 
y.t.lay. in Phoinike Libanesia. Yakut also calls 
Ma'luls 3 an iklim (r./Jq.y.) near Dimashk with many 
villages. The modern Ma'lula, a village of Christians, ! 
is picturesquely situated at the west end of a deep 
lavine of the Antilebanon, which splits into a 
western and southern arm. “At the entrance to the 
northern lies the monastery of Mar Takla built 
half into the rocks. The two ravines form the way 
to the other monastery of Mar Serkis, which stands 
on a rocky plateau above the village’’. Numerous 
caves, mostly ancient dwelling-places, have been 
found on the west and southern corner of the 
rock on the eastern slopes of which the modern 
village is built in the form of an amphitheatre. 
Some Greek inscriptions have been found in the 
caves (Waddington, Inscriptions , N°. 2563 — 2565; 
Moritz, p. 145 — 147, NO. 3-S, including one dated 
107 and 167 A. D.). Ma'lula 3 and the adjoining 
villages of Bakh'a and Djubb 'Adin are noted for 
the fact that the ’Western Aramaic dialect still 
spoken there lepresents the last remnants on Syrian 
soil of the Syriac spoken throughout Palestine 
and Syria in the time of Christ. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mil d/am, ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 578; Safi al-Din, Maraud al- 
IttilTl, ed. Juynboll, iii. 123; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems , p. 500 ; Parisot, 
J.A., ixth Series, xi. [1S9S, i.j, 239 — 312 (on 
p. 252 — 254 the older literature is given); xii. 
[1898, ii.], 124—176; B. Moritz, M.S.O.S., 
i. 146, note 2; Wright, Catalogue of the Syr. 
Mss. in the Brit. Mus., p. 327 sq . ; Habib Zayyat, 
Uiazcfin al-Kutub fi Dimaslik tca-dhasoahiha, 
Misr 1902, p. 121 — l6i ; Uspenskij, Izvht.ta 
Russk. Arch. Instil, v. Kpole , v i i . , Sofia 1901, 
p. 107 — 109 and PI. vii — viii. ; Cyrille Charon ' 
[i. e. C. Karalevskij], Les titulaircs Melt kites 1 
de . . . MI Ionia, in: al-Mashrik xiii., 1910, , 
p. 580 ; S Ronzevalle, M.F. O. Beyrouth , v., j 
1911, p. 8 4 — 9 ’ = Motes et Etudes d'arch. orient.. \ 
p 1 45 sq. ; Beigstiasser, Abh. f. d. Kunde d. \ 
Motgenl., xiii.. N°. 2; xv., N°. 4; do .. Z. A., j 
xxxii., 1919, p. 103—163: Noldeke. Z. A., xxxi., ; 
19 1 7 — 1918, p. 203 — -230; J. Segall, ft zctsh . 
Missionary Intelligence , xxvi., 1910, p. 9 — II, j 
20 sq. — Travels through XorthernSvna. London 
1910, p. 1 13 — 120; Dussaud, Topogr. histor. de \ 
la Syrie, Paris 1927, p. 264, 270, 2S1. ! 

(E. HonigmaXN) 

MALWA proper is an inland district ! 
of India bordered on the south by the Vindhyas. 
and lying between 23° 30' and 24- 30' N. and 
74 30'. To this tract, known in the age of the 

Mahabharata as Nish ad ha, and later as Avanti, 
from the name of its capital, now Ldjdjain, was 
afterwards added Akara, or Eastern Malwa, with , 


its capital, Bhllsa, and the country lying between 
1 the Vindhyas and the Satpuras. The province formed 
, part of the dominions of the Mauryas, the Western 
Satraps, the Guptas of Magadha, the White Huns, 
and the Kingdom of Kanawdj, and then passed 
to the Mai a was, from whom it has its name. These, 
when Hinduized formed the Paramara (Pawar) 

| tribe of Radjputs, which bore sway in Malwa 
1 from Soo to 1200, and was overpowered in 1053 
| by a confederacy of the Calukyas of Anhilvada 
j and the KalaCuris of Tripurl. In 1235 Shams al- 
j Din Iltutmish of Dihli captured Udjdjain, demolished 
j the temple of Mahakal, and sacked BhiUa. Malwa 
became a province of Dihll, and, with interludes 
of Hindu revolt, remained so until, in 1392, on 
the dissolution of the kingdom of Dihli after 
Timur's invasion, the Afghan governor, Dilawar 
Khan Ghuri, made it an independent kingdom. 
He was murdered in 1405 by his son Alp Khan, 
who ascended the throne under the title of Iludiang 
Shah. He transferred the capital from Dhar to 
Mandu [q. v.] and founded Ilushangabad. <>n hi*, 
death in 1435 was succeeded by his son (diazni 
Khan, who, after a leign of a few months, was 
succeeded by his infant son Mas'ud Khan. The 
child was removed by his cousin and guardian. 
Mahmud Khaldji, who in 1436 ascended the throne 
as Mahmud I, and whose reign of thirty-three 
years was the most glorious in the annals of Malwa. 
lie waged war successfully against the kings of 
Gudjniat, the Dakhan, and Dj awn pur, the small 
state of Kalpi, and Kana Kumbha of tutor • he 
retired, but without disgrace, before the superior 
power of Dihli; and he extended the frontiers 
of his kingdom on the north, the east, and the 
south. On his death in 1469 his third son, 'Abd 
al-Kadir Ghiyath al-Din, who succeeded him, 
surfeited with public business during his father's 
strenuous reign, retired into his harem and left 
the administration of the kingdom to his suo, 
Nasir al-Din, who in 1500 poisoned his father 
and ascended the tin one. N’asir al-Din met his 
death in 1510 by falling, in a fit of drunkenness, 
into a tank or cistern, where his attendants, thankful 
| to be rid of the monster, let him lie. lie was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud II, w r ho was as 
unfortunate in w'ar as the first of that name had 
been fortunate. With the help of Muzaffar II of 
Gudjarat he rid himNelf of his powerful Radjput 
minister, Medm Rai, but in doing so embroiled 
himself wdth Sangrama Rana of ("ltor, who defeated 
him in the field and took him prisoner, but generously 
released him. He then, with inconceivable folly 
and ingratitude, bitterly offended Bahadur Shah 
of Gudjarat, who invaded Malwa and, after giving 
Mahmud every opportunity of atoning for his 
error, carried Mandu by assault on Match 21, 
1531. Mahmud and his sons were sent in custody 
towards Campaner. but the officer in charge of 
them, apprehending a rescue, put them to death. 

Malwa now became a prownce of Gudjarat, 
and in 1535 the emperor Humayun, invading that 
kingdom, defeated Bahadur Shah at Mandator and 
captured Mandu, but was recalled to Hindustan 
in the following year by the menacing attitude 
of Shir Khan in Bengal, and Mallu Khan, an 
officer of Mahmud II, established himself in Malwa 
and assumed the title of Kadir Shah. Shudja c at 
Khan and Hadjdji Khan, two officers of Shir 
Shah, drove him from Malwa and assumed the 
government of the province. Shudja c at Khan died 
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in 1554, and was succeeded by his son Malik towards “what his right hands possess” (sura iv. 
Bav azld, known as Baz Bahadur, who, during the 40). Haditk is copious on this point. It assures us 
decline of the power of the Sur emperors, became that Muhammad on his death-bed did not cease 
independent. A severe defeat at the hands of the repeating “(I recommend to you) salat and what 
queen of the Gond kingdom of Garha Mandla your hands possess” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnal. 
engendeied in him a distaste for warlike enter- iii. 1 17; cf. i. 78)' “Whosoever does not treat his 
pnse and he devoted himself to music and to the mamluk as he ought to do, shall not enter Paradise” 
embiaces of the beautiful Rupmatl. In 1561 Akbar’s (Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 12). “When the mamluk 
army under Adham Khan surprised the voluptuary performs salat , he is thy brother” (Ibn Madja, 
at barangpur, defeated his troops, put him to Adah, b. 10). “The mamluk may claim his food 
ilight, and captured his mistress, who took poison and raiment” (Muslim, Aiman, trad. 41). “The 

rather than become the conqueior’s paramour. Baz Apostle of Allah used and to protect the 

Bahadur fled into Khandesh and Plr Muhammad mamluk who appealed to his help” (Ibn Madja, 
Khan, second-in-command of Akbar’s army, who Zuhd, b. 16). “The mamluk who acquits himself 
followed him thither, was defeated by Mubarak of his obligations towards Allah and towards his 

Khan of Khandesh and drowned m the Narbada. master, will receive double wages” (Bukhari, 

Baz Bahadur returned and again reigned in Mandu, b. 31) and “one is bound to pardon his mamluk 

but in 1562 another army under c Abd Allah Khan even unto seventy times a day“ (Ahmad b. Han- 

dle L’zbak invaded Malwa and compelled him to bal, ii, II j). 

flee to Citor. He remained a fugitive until 1570, For the legal position of slaves see c abd. 

when he submitted to Akbar and entered his For the Egyptian dynasties called the Mamluks, 

service, see the following article. — It may be finally 

Malwa was now a piovince of the empire, and remarked that in certain circles mamluk had the 

lemained so until, in 1743, the Marathas extended special meaning of white slave. See Fagnan, 

their rule over it, and the Peshwa was made Addition aux lexiques arabes , s. v. 
deputy-governor. _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

It wa-> afterwards divided between the great MAMLUKS, a dynasty of rulers of 

Maiatha generals whose descendants, Sindhya of Egypt and Syria. 

Gwalior, Ilolkar of Indor, and the Ponwars of A. Period from 1250 to 1517. The history 

Dhar and Dewas still hold most of it. of this dynasty is dealt with under the separate 

From 17S0 until 1 818, when British supremacy rulers; the general questions of art, religion and 
was firmly established, the province was one of economics of their time are also dealt with in these 
the principal arenas in which Muslim, Maratha, articles and notably in Becker's article Egypt [q. v]. 
and European contended for empire. Since then and Hartmann's article Damascus [q. v.]. Only a 
its histoiy has been uneventful, but sporadic risings brief survey of the whole period is given here, 
took place at six military stations during the They were, as their name shows [cf. mamlDk], 

mutiny of 1857. j former slaves from the bodyguards of the sultans 

Bibliography'. Firislita, Guldian-i I brdhimi, j and amirs who had distinguished themselves by 
Bombay 1S32; A^i/i-i Akbari , translated by ; ability and been given their freedom by their 
Blochmann and Jarrett; An Arabic History of | masters. A somewhat arbitrary distinction is made 

between two dynasties, the Bahri [q. v.] from 
64S — 792=1250 — 1390 and the Burdjl from 
784—922 = 1382—1517. The name Bahri Mam- 
luks was given to the guards of Sultan Nadjm 
_ al-Din Aiyub (637 — 47 = 1340 — 49), whose bar- 

MA'MAR B. al-MUTHANNA. [See Ar,0 racks were upon the island of Roda [q. v.] in the 
C L icuda.] _ Nile (Bahr). Except for the first three the Bahri 

MAMLUK (A., plural mamlukun and mamdllk), Sultans were chosen by the Mamluks from among 
paitictplc passive I of malaka “to possess”, de- the descendants of the Sultan. Thus after Baibars 
notes the slave as his mastei's possession. The [q. v.] there ruled two of his sons, after Kala’un 
term owes its origin probably to the current | [q. v.] two sons, a series of grandsons and a great 
phrase of the Kuban /nd malakat aundnukum grandson. It was different with the Burdjl Mamluks, 
“what your right hands possess”, a general desi- a bodyguard founded by Kaia’un, who were quar- 
gnation of slaves without specialisation of gender, tered in the towers of the citadel of Cairo. The 
Mamluk occurs once only in the Kur’an (sura \ first Burdjl, Barkuk, [q.v.], was able to secure the 
xvi. 77J, in the expression W mamluk “a slave ; succession of his son and even a second son 


G urai at, ed. L. Denison Ross; The Cambridge 
History of India , vols. i. and iii.; History of 
the Mabattas by G. C. Grant Duff, London 
1921; Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, voj. 
xvii (T. W. Haig) 


in the possession of his master' , mamluk alone 
not yet being a technical term for slave, to all 
appeaiance. In hadith , mamluk occurs likewise 
(Durum, Snar, b. 34', but throughout the literature 
of hadith mamluk alone is already a technical 
term synonymous with Vd. — The distinction 
between a slave born and a slave born from free 
parents, must lie made by the addition of a genitive 
to in the former case kinn [yabda kinn tn ), 

>n the latter mamlaka (frbd-‘ mamlakat 1 ’ 1 ). 

It may be remarked that neither in hadith, nor, 
to all probability, in Arabic literature, has the 
teim maniluk ever received the religious meaning 
of devotee, as is the case with libd. 

The Kur’an enjoins the master to be humane 


succeeded for a brief period to the throDe, but 
after this the Mamluk guards Dever tolerated 
hereditary succession again ; no Sultan’s sod, who 
was proclaimed heir-ap patent, ever succeeded in 
keeping the throne (the only exception is al-Nasir 
Muhammad II who occupied the throne for nearly 
three years.) The Mamluks clid not always choose 
the ablest, but more often the oldest; a kind of 
system of seniority developed. The first Mamluk 
on the throne was Tzz al-Din Aibak (64S— 55 = 
I2 5 ° — 57 )i the husband of Shadjar al-Durr [q.v.] 
a slave whom Aiyub had married. 

In the period of its greatest extension under 
the Mamluks, the frontiers of Egypt were in the 
west the Lybian desert as far as Barka, in the 
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south Nubia as far as Massaw'a, in the north the 
Mediterranean Sea. The frontiers of Syria in the 
east stretched to the Euphrates to Der al-Zor 
through Rakka, in the south to the Arabian deserts 
and in the north to the Taurus. The two coun- 
tries met in Sinai and were separated by the Red 
Sea. The sultans usually exercised suzerainty over 
the holy places in Mecca and Medina 5 Sultan 
Kansuh Ghuri [q. v.] even maintained garrisons 
in South Arabia for a time. 

The first task of the Mamluk sultans was to 
consolidate the kingdom. Their most dangerous 
enemy, the Tatars under Hulagu, was defeated in 
Syria in 658 (1260) at c Ain Djalut [q. v.] ; the 
Crusaders were destroyed by Sultans Baibars, 
Kala'un and Khalil, the remnants of the c Alids 
and Assassins [q. v.] rendered harmless by Baibars. 
Their power was finally consolidated and justified 
to the Aiyubids by the petty kingdoms left to 
them, by Baibars welcoming in Cairo the Caliph 
who had been driven from Baghdad by the Mongols, 
restoring the caliphate here in 659 (1261) and 
then having himself appointed by the Caliph 
participator in power ( Kasim al-Daxvla ) and having 
the power ceremoniously transferred to him. This 
remained the position till the end of Mamluk rule. 
The Caliph paid homage to the Sultan on his 
accession and ceded all his rights to him. He thus 
lost all authority and became the shadow of a ruler 
without power, without money and without in- 
fluence; only now and then an Indian Sultan 
sought a diploma of investiture from the Caliph. 

The rule of the Sultan was absolute. He was 
assisted by a council in which the chief comman- 
ders of the Mamluks sat to the left and right 01 
the ruler according to their rank (this sitting in 
order of rank dated from the early Mamluk period) : 
the representative of the Sultan {na°ib kafil , later 
only appointed in case of absence of the ruler), 
the commander-in-chief {amir kablr\ later com- 
bined with the office of Atabeg, the commander 
of the guards ( ras naxvbat al-nuxvwab , see AL- 
amIr al-kabIr). the War Minister {amir-sjlah, 
ibid.), the president of the council who was the 
chief civil official {amir madjlis ); later the minister 
of the Interior ( daxvadar kabir [q. v.]) and the 
ministers of the palace and domains {ustddar) 
gained more influence and became numbered among 
the highest officials, as did the chief military judge 
{hadjib al-hudj(ijab [q. v.], properly high cham- 
berlain) and at times the chief marshall {amir 
akhur q. v.). The officers and their relative rank 
(cf. e. g. under amIr al-kabIr for the com- 
position and order of precedence in later times) 
changed. These members of the council were military 
officers, the so called lords of the sword {ashab 
al-suyuf ) ; they belonged to the class of amirs of 
1,000 {mukaddim al-uluf'). From this class were 
chosen the governors of the Syrian provinces 
(Damascus, Aleppo, Tripolis, Hama, Safad) and 
frequently also the governors of the citadels of 
Damascus and Aleppo who were appointed by the 
Sultan himself. The next class was formed by the 
Tab lakh ana , amirs of 40 Mamluks, who had the j 
right to be accompanied by a band. They were ; 
followed by the amirs of 10 and those of 5 [ 
Mamluks. All the amirs of 1,000 were appointed j 
by the Sultan himself; the other amirs in the j 
provinces sometimes by the sultan and sometimes 
by the governor. The administrative system at the 
Sultan’s court was reproduced on a small scale in 


the provinces. Every governor was a little Sultan 
who had to some extent the same retinue as the 
Sultan in Cairo. The Syrian governors were in 
geneial independent of one another (very few like 
the Amir Tengiz [see Damascus, i., p. 9°^] 
other governors subordinated to them). In the be- 
ginning the Mamluks, perhaps influenced by the 
Mongols, had the tendency to make all offices 
secular and fill them with Mamluks who, as lords 
of the sword {*shab al-suyuf ), belonged to the 
military caste. They kept this up in the highest 
offices throughout the dynasty, but they had to 
create the important offices of private secretary 
{katib al-sirr) and head of the chancellory {sahib 
Diwan al-inshtf) and fill them with civilians and 
even admit Christians, Jews, and especially con- 
verts to Islam to them, because the Turkish ruling 
caste was not fitted for them. The above mentioned 
chief offices on the military and administrative 
side remained however reserved for the constantly 
increasing oligarchy, into which neither Arabs, 
nor the sons of Mamluks were admitted. It hardly 
ever happened (I only know of 3 cases of Arabs) 
that Arabs or sons of Mamluks became amirs of 
1,000, or rose to the highest posts in the legal 
and scholastic world and in the other branches of 
the civil service. 

The Mamluks were purchased on behalf of the 
government by a high officer, the purchaser of 
Mamluks {tadjir al-mamalik ), educated in the first 
place in the Mamluk School in Cairo, then distri- 
buted in the different branches of the corps of 
pages to act as aimour-bearers, cup-bearers, carvers, 
polo-grooms, club-bearers etc., for further tiaining 
and then placed in the service of the amirs or of 
the Sultan as vacancies occurred. The Sultan's 
lifeguards were called k has ski and the amirs had 
also similar bodyguards. The army consisted of 
a) the bodyguard of the Sultan, b) the djutid 
al-khalka , enlisted troops, who were paid in money 
and with the yield of the crown estates, c) the 
guards of the great amirs and former Sultans. In 
later times there was a body of reserves, aivlad 
al-nas , who were only called up for service in 
times of war but also received pay in times of 
peace. Military expeditions were usually decided 
upon by the council of state; the amirs were 
given money to equip and maintain their troops, 
to be able to lead them into the enemy’s country. 

In addition to the military officers there were 
civil officials, ashab al-kalam (lords of the pen) . 
d) the religious officials {a l- a Jftr wz), who filled posts 
in the legal and scholastic worlds and a series 
of other offices; b) the regular administrative offi- 
cials {al-dnuaniya) for the lest of the civil service. 

The Sultan's revenue was made up of the ground-, 
poll- and poor-tax, from the yield of the fiefs (on 
the Egyptian system of appanages cf. ii., p. 9^) 
out of which he gave the necessary funds for the 
aimy and officials, the customs, the state factories 
and extraordinary taxes on goods and markets, 
which, not being laid down in the Kui an, were 
considered illegal and resisted. He also sometimes 
made money by forced purchases and sales. The 
government bought up goods at a fixed price and 
forced purchasers to take them at a definite price. 
Finally there were monopolies out of which the 
Sultan made profits. Another favourite means of 
raising money was for the Sultan to visit some 
great man from whom he extorted large sums 
while a guest (especially Kahtba'i [q.v.]). Things 
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seem to have been similai in Syria but we know 
very little about the division 'of the fiefs there. 

The importance of the Mamluks in history lay 
in the fact that, protected by the deserts and 
the,r armies they stemmed the flood of Asiatic con- 
queiors ; they conquered Cingiz Khan’s Mongols and 
later the herds of limur Lenk, who had conquered 
Syiia for a short time, and other conquerors. After 
the defeat of the 1 atars and the retreat of Timur, the 
Sultans were forced to concentrate on the struggle 
with the gradually increasing power of the Otto- 
mans. The struggle was long avoided by the for- 
mation of buffer states on both sides; among these 
the most notable were the dynasties of Qhu 
l-Ohudir and of the White and Black Sheep 
(so-called from their standards). The success of 
ka’itba'i’s policy postponed the end but the rulers 
who followed him were weak. The rule of the 
Mamluks lost its vigour. They were weakened 
m long w ars : their finances became quite hopeless 
as a tesult of their immodeiate expenditure, not 
commensurate with their means and a defective 
system of taxation, which in the later period 
enabled the owneis of large estates to escape the 
Uses. They theiefore could not peimanentlv resist 
the Ottomans, especially as the lack of discipline 
among the Mamluk leaders and the weakness of 
then held artillery made the army useless. The 
" °H ‘-'quipped fortresses wete not defended against I 
the Ottomans; they fell through treachery? The I 
hun-elf able Sultan Kan-suh Qhuri was defeated I 
and slain in 922 (1516) at Marjj Dubik (in the | 
province of Aleppo) The way to Egypt was thus 
opened to Sultan Selim; aftet six months’ resistance 
the last Sultan Tumanba'i had to suricnder. He 
uns hanged from the Bab Zuwaila in Cano. A 
number of tile great amirs and the Caliph were 
taken to Constantinople. The caliphate ceased 
as no new Caliph was appointed; the Sultan of 
t onstantinnple became the first ruler in iUarn 
The protection of the holy places also passed 
automatically to him. 

'Ihe period of the Mamluks was marked by meat 
activity m building (n. 23.,,. 0 f seculai building, 
few palaces have suivived; on tlie other hand 
fortt esses (Cairo. Aleppo, Damascus and Biredjik'i 
which were entirely rebuilt in the Mamluk period 
a< well as a large number of fine tombs, hospitals’ 
baths, fountain, and aqueduct.- -till exist. Of religious 
building, splendid mosques \wth schools attached to 
them were built. While even under the Aiyubids 
there had been only one “great mosque” m each 
town or independent subuib, where the Fijdav 
st’ 1 vice wax held, it became the custom under the 
Mamluks that many Sultans and governors and 
occasionally even one of the guild, built -*^e a t 
mosques' f 0 i the Friday seivice in the large towns. 
Mention may be m-ile of the mo-que, of’ Baibars 
lyalaun, Muhammad al-Nj-ir. Sultan Ha-a,,’ 
Barkuk, Mu’aiyad, KaMtbaT in Cairo,' as well a? 
the mosque, in the provincial capital, Aleppo 
Damascus and Tupohs. While agriculture, mduslry 
au-t an showed great prospeuty, trade suffered 
very much under the later Mamluk Sultan- thiouMi 
the extortionate taxes of the government. The 
tade through Egypt, based on treaties with 
i lankish and Orien'al mlei-. y, elded huge sum, 

tkNr 0n ’ S ( a n ? he treatme,,: merchants bv 

• . uhan, finally became so tntoleiable that the 
European powers d,d even thing pos-ible tc secure 
- —-route to India in order to avoid the transit ! 


through Egypt with its enormous expense and the 
roguery to which it was exposed. 

, The object of the last wars of Sultan Kansuh 
Qhuii was to gain a footing m South Arabia and 
nearer India to secure the Egyptian share in 
Indian trade. 

Bibliography: Only the most important 
of the rich literature on the Mamluks is cited 
belovv (s. especially in van Berchem's index to 
Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscriptiomnn Arali- 
carum , i., Egypte, Paris 1903, the full list): 
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l e rgleu filings tab el len der mohammedanischen und 
christhchen Zeitrechnungen 2, ed. by E. Mahler, 
Leipzig 1926; S. Lane-Poole, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties , Westminster 1894; Zambaur, Manuel 
de getna logic et chronologic pour Thistoire de 
T Islam, Hanover 1927; Sauvaire, Materiaux 
petti serz'ir a Thistoire de la numismatique et 
la mcti ologie musulmane, J. A., 1879 — 1S87; 
S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the British Museum , vol. 4, London 1879; 
Jacoub Artin Pacha, Contribution a Delude Ju 
hiasou cn Orient , London 1902. 

IF Political History: Weil, Geschichte 
iter Chalifen, vol. 4 — 5, Mannheim i860 — 1S62; 
M. Amari, Diplomi aiabi del R. Archivio 
ficrentino, Florence 1S63; Aug. Muller, Der Is- 
lam ini Abend- u. Morgenland , Berlin 1SS5 — 
1SS7; W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
levant an Mayen- Age, Paris 1885; Marino 
Sanuto, Diarii (consular diaries of the Mam- 
luk period), Venice 1S79— 1903; Historiens 
onentaux des croisades, 5 vols., Paris 1872— 
1906; H. Lammens, Correspondances diploma- 
tiques eat re les sultans mamlouks d' Egypte et 
les puissances chretiennes , 1904; Cl. Huart, 
Histoire des Arabcs, 2 vols., Paris 1912 and 
1913 : W. Muir, The Chatifate , ed. Weir, Edin- 
burgh 1915; II. Saladin and G. Migeon, Manuel 
d archcolegic musulmane , 2 vols., Paris 1907; 

- ax van Berchem, Materiaux pour un corpus 
inicnptionum urabieai u m , Paris 1903 son.: I. 
Egypte; II. Syrie du N or d (by M. Soberheim); 
III. Syne du Sud (ed. Wiet), 1920; Yusuf b. 
lagliribirdi, at-Xudjum al-zdhira ft Muluk 
Misr -Uia T Kithira, ed. Popper, Berkeley 1909 
sqq. (down to 865 [1461], the rest still in MS.), 
s. Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 4 ,. where also is 
quoted the Hazoadith al-Duhur (both very im- 
poitant for biographies): Ahmad al-Makrlzi, 
a.-Sululeh-Maiifu Duzo.il al-MulSk , (part 1) 
transl E. Blocliet, Paris 1908; (part 2) Histoire 
ins imltans Mamlouks de V Egypte. transl. E. 
^uatremere Paris 1837-1845 (to 70S [1309]); 
the rest still m MS, s. G.A.L., ii. 38? Abu 
. . Ra ‘ ■ Constantinople 1286; al-Nu- 

wam d" ayat all Arab fj /unun al-Adab , vol. 1 
;< >rnai ' b ' uFHabib, Dun at at- 
7T p\v D U dl - Atrnk (f“H lift of contents by 
II ' II , e>er V" 0n ‘»Mia, ii, Amsterdam 1846); 

Ibn Ilacbm al- Askalant, Inbit nl-GJiumr bi-Abnii 

0n 'y in MS. (s. Brockelmann. ii. 70); 
eai - 5 oA J// (G 1 3 1 1 — 1312 (for the 

ii ?, ?? - ™ ! >' in -''ih, s. Brockelmann, 

KitTlb al -'D‘br al-masbuk ft 
LDu al-SulMi, Bulak iS 9 6; Ibn Khaldun, 

A tab al-j ba r , Bulak i 2 S 4 , vol. v. ; Biogra- 
phies. Khalil b. Aibek al-Safadl, AbyBn aHAsr 
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-.ca-A'wan al-Xasr (biographies of the viiph 
[xiv th ] century, s. Brockelmann, ii. 32); Yusur 
b. TaghrlbirdI, al-Manhal al-safi tea Y- mustaufi 
ba’-d al-tvafl (biographies of 650 — 857 [1251 — 
H 53 ]) s- Brockelmann, ii. 41). 

III. Art and Architecture: E. W. Lane, 
Arabian Society in the Middle Ayes, London 
1883; S. Lane-Poole, The art of the Saracens 
i> 1 Egypt, 1886; do., Cairo 3 , London 1896; 
J. Franz Pacha, Die Baukunst des Islam 
Darmstadt 1896; M. S. Biiggs, Muhammadan 
Architecture i?t Egypt and Palestine , Oxford 
1924; H. Gluck and E. Diez, Die Kunst des 
Is lams, Berlin 1925. 

I\ . Constitution: J. von Hammer, Des 
osmantschen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Staats- 
•i'crsvaltung , Vienna 1815; Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syrie a PEpoque des Mamelouks , 
Paris 1923; W. Bjorkman, Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte dcr Staats kanzelei ini islamischen Egypten , 
Hamburg 1928; Wiistenfeld, Die Geographic 
und Veraoaltung von Egypten, Gottingen 1S79, 
from Kalkashandi; Kalkashandl, Subli al- Ah shed 
(Guide to administration), Cairo 1340 (1922) 
and abbreviated edition Thud al-Subh, Cairo 1324 
(1906); Khalil al- 7 ,ahin, Zubdat Kasjif al-.Ua- 
mdlik (Guide to administration), ed. Ravaisse, 
Paris 1894; Ibn Fadlallah al-'Omarf, al-Ta nf 
(official letter-writer), 1312 (1894); Abu Yusuf 
\ a%ub, Hi tab al-Kharadi (Book on Taxation, 
Bulak 1302 [1S85], transl. E. Fagoan, Paris 1921). 

^ • Geography: Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems , London 1890; do.. The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905; Abu 
IT ida’, Geographic , ed. de Slane, Paris 1S40; 
3 akut, Mildjam, ed. Wustenfeld, Leipzig 1S66- 
1 873 ; Dpi ban- IV unia (genetal geography), Stam- 
bul 1145, transl. into I.atin by M. A. Norberg, 
Gotha 1818; Ibn Fadlallah al-'Omarl, MasUlik 
al-Absar (geography of the Mamluk kingdom), 
only vol. i., publ. Cairo 1342; Ibn Dukmak, 
Altai al-Intisdr (Descr. of Egypt), Bulak 1S93; 
Sharaf al-Din V ally a c Abd al-Latif b. al-I)ji an, 
al-Tuhfa al-saniya fi Asm a’ al-Bildd al-masriya , 
ed. Moritz, Cairo 1898; transl. by Silvestre de 
Sacy, Relation de I'Egypte par ‘.lid al-Latif , 
Paris 1810. 

VI. History of separate towns: 

1. Cairo: Ahmad al-Makrizi. Alitdb al-Khitat. 
Bulak 1270; ed. Wiet, in M. I. F. A. O., xxx., 
Cairo 1911; transl. Book I and II, by Bouriant, 
in M.M.A.E. , xvii., Cairo 1895; Book III, 
by Casanova, in M.I.E.A.O., Cairo 1906; Casa- 
nova, Histoire et description de la citadelle du 
Caire , in M.M.A.F., vi. 

2. Jerusalem: Mudjir al-Din, Uns al-Djalil, 
Cairo 1283, transl. by Sauvaire. 

3 - Damascus: H. Sauvaire, Description de 
Damas , J. A., Paris 1894 — 1S96; Muhammad 
Kurd 'All, R hi tat al-Shdm (History of Syria 
and Damascus to modern times), 5 vuls., 1924- 
1927. 

4. B a i r u t : Ibn V aljya, Histoire de Bey- 
routh, transl. P. Cheikho, Bairut 1902. 

5 - Aleppo: Ibn Shihna, al-Durr al-munta- 
khab ft Tiiilkh Mamlakat If a lab (History of 
Aleppo with additions down to the beginning 
of the xxth century), 1906; Muhammad Raghib, 
Elam al-Nubald bi-Td rikh Halab al-shahim , 

6 vols., Aleppo 1342 — 1344 (very full history 
and topography of Aleppo). 


6. Mecca: Chronikai der Stadt Mekka, ed. 

Wustenfeld, Leipzig 1858. 

7. Medina: SamhudI, Wafa* al- Waft?, Cairo 

1 2S3 (1869) ; Geschichte der Stadt Medina, transl. 

Wustenfeld, Gottingen 186J. 

(M. Sobersheim) 

B. Period from 1517 to 1798. It is a 
significant fact, that even this period of nearly 
three centuries, during which Egypt belonged 
to the Ottoman Empire, may still be designated as 
a third Mamluk period. The change brought about 
by the conquest of Sultan Selim in 1517 was, 
after all, not a radical one, from the point of view 
of government. Egypt and its inhabitants remained 
under the rule of a powerful minority of foreign race. 
The antagonism that existed in the beginning 
between Ottoman Turks and Mamluks and which 
had led at first to much bloodshed (execution of 
800 mamluks by Selim I in Cairo) did not last 
very long after the troubles of the occupation 
were over. The Turkish soldiers and officials 
who entered Egypt during Ottoman rule soon 
became mixed up to a large extent with the 
numerically more powerful class of the Mamluks, 
whose aid was, moreover, indispensable, for the 
government of the country. Besides, the number 
of Mamluks ( al-Shardhisa ) continued to receive 
additions by purchase of slaves from the Caucasus. 
An author of the xviith century (Yanslcb, p. 13) 
says that Egypt, in his day, was inhabited by Copts, 
Moors (by whom he means the islamised population), 
Arabs, Turks, Greeks, Jews and Franks. The 
“Turks'’ were the governing class and composed 
of Mamluks and Ottomans, between whom no 
distinction is made. We may even speak of a 
| mamlukisation of the Ottoman element; the 
real o tto man i sat ion of the country belongs 
to the xixth century. In accordance with what is 
said, the history of those centuries never shows, 
among the parties and factions into which the 
Mamluks were divided, a pro- or anti-Ottoman 
party; those quarrels were only of local and personal 
character. Even the first governor of Egypt, Kha'ir- 
bek, was a Mamluk, although, after him, the Pashas 
were sent, without exception, from Constantinople. 

During the first 100 years, it is true, the authority 
of the Pashas sent from Constantinople to govern 
the country was undisputed. The Pasha could rely 
on seven contingents of tioops (pdf ah) six of 
which were instituted by Selim I, while a seventh 
contingent was added under Sulaiman I, composed 
of Mamluks. Their nominal strength was 20.000 
men in all. They were not commanded by the 
Pasha, but by their own commander, who belonged 
to the odjak of the Janissaries and resided in the 
citadel of Cairo. Afterwards these troops behaved 
more and more independently and were even able 
to depose Pashas whom they did not like, until, 
in the xviii th century, this military force became 
the instrument of some all-influential Mamluk beys. 
Important matters of administration were treated 
by a great Divan or State Council, which only met 
in extraordinary cases and in which the high 
functionaries were represented, as well as the 
military chiefs and the high religious dignitaries. 
Local and special government functions were 
exercised by twelve Sandjak Beys; these represented 
at the same time the feudal aristocracy ; from the 
beginning however, the ties that linked them to 
particular provinces seem to have been rather loose, 
for among them are mentioned the A 'A ay a of the 
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Fasha, the Daftardar , the Amir al-Hadjdj and 
the Amir al-Khazna « the three first of whom were 
also members of the great Diivan. The other Beys 
were commanders at Suez. Damietta and Alexandria, 
and governors of the five big provinces in the Nile 
delta. Besides these twelve Beys there were twelve 
other Beys with similar functions. The real provincial 
administration was exercised by a class of func- j 
tionarie* called Kashif. Their chief task was the 
collection of the levenues. They may be considered 
as a kind of governor; some of the great Beys 
themselves were also Kashif in their districts or 
had different Kashifs under them. Vansleb mentions 
36 kasJiijUk s. As to the revenues, they were 
collected in various ways, the local customs in 
different parts of Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt 
varying considerably. The most common form was 
the fanning out of revenues {iltizani) \ the multazim s 
had different kinds of right of possession on the 
lands, which were hereditary. They collected the 
revenue, in taxes or in kind, from the fellahs, 
generally through the village notables called 
Shaikh. al'Balad . In the tax-collecting theie were 
further employed, a host of subordinate technical 
and financial functionaries, many of whom were 
Copts. Some Kddnfs were at the same time 
multaztm s, This system of administration showed 
the close relation between administration and land- 
ovvning, which has always been characteristic 
of Egyptian conditions [cf. EGYPT]. It was the 
continuation of the system which had prevailed 
under the Mamluk Sultans (regulation by Ka’it 
Bay) and was regulated again in the Kanun-nZime-i 
Jftvr of Sulaiman I (cf. J. von Hammer, Dcs os - 
/na n i sc hen Reiches St a a tsverf ass ting u/id Staats- 
verivaitungy Vienna 1815, i. 101 — 142); here a 
special stress is laid on the rights and obligations 
of the Kashif s. 

In Cairo a large chancery, the chief of which 
was the Ruznamedji , had to collect these taxes and 
to keep the register^; the revenues collected were 
reserved paitly for the pay of the troops and 
works of public utility such as iriigation, building of 
bridges and dikes, etc. and partly for the yearly 
tribute to the Sultan, which was in the beginning 
S00.000 ducats and afterwards lowered to 600,000 
and later to 400,000 ducats. In the xviiph century 
the paying of tribute piactically fell into disuse. 

Besides the land-tax, there existed a great number 
of other taxes, under different denominations; they 
were collected more or less arbitral ily, and, as in 
cour-e of tune, the anaichy in the government as- 
sumed gieater proportions, they pressed ever heavier 
on the population. The ruial population had as 
much to suffer from the exactions of their Mamluk 
administrators and propnetors as from the raids 
of Arab tribes, which the government was unable 
to control. 

The history of Egypt during this period is a 
not very interesting succession of domestic intrigues, 
struggles and revolts. Until the beginning of the 
xvuth century the Pashas could more or less main- 
tain their authoiity, but they were replaced too 
often to have a lasting influence. No less than 
1 17 Pashas governed Egypt until the arrival 
of the French (a complete list of them is given 
in Thuretya, Sidjill-i c Otkmani , iv S3 5 sqq.). 
Many of them tried to make their short stay as 
profitable for themselves as possible, and several 
of them had to pay their cupidity with their lives 
after their return to Constantinople. In the xviflh 


century the real power in the country was exercised 
by the great Beys in Cairo, who had the troops 
in their hand and tolerated only those Pashas 
who did not interfere with their affairs. By this 
time the two most powerful positions in the 
country were those of the commander of Cairo, 
called the Shaikh al-Balad and of the Amir al- 
Hadjdj. Some of the Shaikh al-Balads are reputed 
as good rulers, especially Isma c il Bey, who held 
that office from 1707 to 1724. But the changes 
of power w T ere always of a violent kind and pre- 
vented the forming of a dynasty; Isma c iPs shaikh 
al-balad$h\\> itself had been preceded by a curious 
struggle between the two rival parties of the Dhu 
’l-Fikariya and the Kasimiya, which had lasted 
for three months outside Cairo. In 1747 the 
Porte tried for the first time to reestablish its 
authority by ordering the governor Raghib Pasha 
to exterminate the Mamluk Beys; this attempt 
failed, however, completely and the disorders con- 
tinued until the appearance of the young Mamluk 
c Alf Bey [q. v.] who made himself for a short 
time independent Shaikh al-Balad and ruler of 
Egypt, for the years 1770—1771. By this time 
the Porte began to take more serious measures 
to retain its hold on Egypt, but the regime of 
the Mamluk Beys did not end until a foreign 
power, France, temporarily occupied Egypt [cf. 
KHEDIVE]. 

Under such a regime the conditions of living 
of the population could not be flourishing. It 
was not so much the position of Egypt as an 
Ottoman province that caused the suffering of 
the population, as the lack of a strong central 
power. European travellers like Vansleb and Lucas 
point to the fact that Egypt was, in the xviii th 
century a rich country and that by the practical 
stopping of the payment of tribute, all the money 
remained in the country itself. But the riches re- 
mained only in the possession of the ruling minority, 
while the rural population was oppressed very hardly. 
The bad organisation caused, moreover, from time 
to time terrible famines, while, about the middle 
of the xvii th century, began a series of ravaging 
epidemics of plague. Since the last period of 
the Mamluk Sultans the country had lost, more- 
over, a rich source of revenue by the change of 
the trade-route to India. The transit trade was 
now restricted to inner African products and coffee 
and aromatics from Arabia, while the exportation of 
Egyptian products such as corn, cotton and sugar 
was limited. The timber that the country needed 
had to be imported from Turkey. Moreover, the 
trade with Christian countries often experienced 
serious hindrances from the arbitrary measures ot 
the local authorities. At the same time the local 
industries declined rapidly; one of the causes may 
have been the transportation of a large number ot 
skilled craftsmen to Constantinople by Salim I; 
the once flourishing guild organisation was paralysed 
by this measure (cf. Thorning, Beitrage zur Kennt- 
tiis dcs islamischcn Vereinsivtsens , Berlin 1913, 
p. 81 and al-Djabartl, i. 20). 

The decline of Egypt's economic strength, on 
the other hand, made Egypt a relatively quiet posses- 
sion for the Torte. Only in the very beginning of 
Ottoman rule, in 1 5 — 4 ? a Turkish governor, Ah- 
mad Pasha, tried to take the title of sultan of Egypt, 
but afterwards no attempts to recover independence 
were made until the time of c All Bey. Then, however* 
the political needs of the European colonial powers 
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made Egypt appear again as an important stage j 
on the way to India and opened new possibilities 
of a more independent development, which were 
to be realised in the xixth century. In the mean- j 
time the possession of Egypt had been useful to j 
Turkey in many respects; the Porte could always i 
count on an Egyptian contingent of troops in its I 
wars and the country itself was a base of action 
for the military operations in Syria, the Hidjaz \ 
and Yaman. The reconquest of Yaman under 
Selim II was carefully prepaied in Cairo. As soon 
as the tendency to independence appeared, however, 
as under 'All Bey, the Turkish hold on Syria and 
Arabia was immediately endangered seriously. 

The predominant position of Egypt in Islam 
was not seriously affected by the Ottoman occupation. 
Al-Azhar [q.v.] remained one of the most important 
centres of Islamic learning; the Turkish Pasjias 
and other dignitaries showed their acknowledge- 
ment of this fact by gifts and by the execution 
of restorations to the building, as they did oc- 
casionally for other religious institions in the country. 
Though Islamic science continued to flourish, 
Egypt did not produce many prominent figures 
in this period. In the domain of fikh the most im- 
portant figure was al-Ramll (q. v. ; d. 1 596), the 
commentator of al-Nawawi, further the mystic al- 
al-Sha c ranS (q.v.; d. 1565), and, as representative 
of Arabic philology, LAbd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi 
(q. v.; d. 1682). In popular mysticism the veneration 
of Ahmad al-Badawt [q. v.] by the Ahmadlya held 
a large place. 

The period of Ottoman domination in Egypt is 
not wholly without interest from the point of 
view of architecture and art. Several governots, ; 
beginning with Kha 3 ivbek have constructed mosques ; j 
these mosques show a kind of transition from the 
Mamluk to the Ottoman architectural style. There 
are also in Cairo several mosques founded by the 
Mamluk Beys, like the mosque of Abu Dhahab, 
the traitor of ‘All Bey, constructed in 1773. Some 
beautiful palaces have likewise been built by the 
Mamluks, but only few of them are still extant 
(cf. on this subject: Mine R. L. Devonshire, 
V Egypte musulmane et les fondaleurs de ses mo- | 
numents, Paris 1926, p. 1 1 5 sqql). 

B ib liogr ap hy : The sources for the history | 
of Egypt under Ottoman rule have not been 
much studied. Of the many Arabic works have j 
to be mentioned (cf. Brockelmann, G. A. L ., ii. 
289 sqql): Ibn Iyas, Badald al-Zuhur fl li aka i~ 
al-Duhur , iii., Bulak 1312, p. 101 sqq. (until 
1522); al-Minhadji, al-Budur al-safira ft man 
waliya ' l-Kdhira, MS. Vienna, N°. 9 * 5 2 (until 
1549); al-Burdji, al-Rtyad al-zdhira ft Ahhbdr 
Misr 70 a 'l-Kdhira, MS. Algiers, Is 0 . 1605; j 
Ibn Zunbul, Path Misr, many MSS. ( 1 5 1 7 — 
1519); al-Ishaki (cf. Babinger, G.O. IK., p. 160 
sqq.), Dazvhat al-Azhdr ft man vtaliya' l-Diyar 1 
al-Misrlya also called Latcif Akhlar al-Lvoal 
ft man tasarrafa bi-Misr min Arbab al-DuVial , 
several times printed in Cairo 1276, 1296, 1300, 
1304 (until 1623); do., al-Ravud al-basim fl 
Akhbur man madd min al-~Awdlim , MSS. Paris, 
N#. 1562 and Brit. Mus., N°. 1251 (until 1623); 
al-Ghumri, Dhakhirat al-Eldm bi- T o' rlkh UmarTc’ 
'l-AItsr fi ' l-Isldm , only in MSS. (poem, until 
1630); Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi ' 1 -Surur, 
al-Tuhfa al-Bahiya fi Tamalluk AH I’thmdn al- 
Diydr al-Misriya , several MSS. (until 1634) ; 
do., al-Ravoda al-Zahiya fl Wuldt Misr al- 


Kahira al-Midizolya , several MSS. (until 1651); 
do., al-Kawukib al-Sa'ira fi Akhbdr Misr wa 
'l-Kdhira, several MSS. (until 1645); al-‘AwfT, 
Tardfjim al-Sau’fi ik fi IV aki'at al-Sanddjik 
several MSS. (treats of some events in the years 
1658 and 1661); c Abd al-Kadir, Td'riih , MS. 
Berlin ( G.A.L. , ii. 299; the years 1603 — 1643); 
Ibrahim al-Khattab, Mabda’ alb AJjdib bi-md 
dja a fi Misr min al-MaslEib , MS. at Cairo {G. 

A. L. , ii. 299; written about 1721); al-Damir- 
dashl, al-Durra al-Marsdna f l IV a fir d al- 
Kindna, several MSS. ( G.A.L ., ii. 300; the years 
1688—1755); Mustafa b. Ibrahim, Ta’rtkk Misr, 
>IS. Copenhagen, N°. J 59 (the years 16S6 — 
1 739)5 al-Diabartl. c Ad/a y ib al-Atkdr fi 'l-Taid- 
djim -cua ' l-Afihbdr , Cairo 1236, vol. i. and ii. 
(from 1694 up to the French occupation). 

Among the Turkish sources all the great 
historical works of the Ottoman Empiie since 
the time of Selim I should be mentioned, to 
begin with the different Salim-mimes , ; on the 
conquest of Egypt: Haidar Celehi, Tagebuch 
des dgyptischen Feldzuges Sultan Selims , transl. 
by Khalil Edhem, Weimar 1916 (Deutsche Orient- 
bucherei , vol. xx.). 'The following deal specially 
with Egypt: c AI>d al-Samad, Nawadir al-Akhtdr, 
several MSS. ( G ■ 0 . IV., p. 58 sqq.-, Turkish 
translation and continuation of an older Arabic 
work, up till 1540); Salih b. Djalal, Ta rlkh-i 
Misr-i Pjcdul. several MSS. (G. 0 . iV., p. too 
sqq.; written in 1546); Yusuf b. Ni‘met-Allah, 
Tdrikh-i Misr, MS. Turin (G.O. IV., p. 121 ; 
Turkish translation of an oldei Arabic work 
and continuation up till 1592); ‘All, If dial al- 
Kdhira min al-'Addt al-Zdhira , several MSS. 
(G.O. IV., p. 133; written in 1599); Mahmud 
b. ‘Abd Allah, Ta'rikh-i Misr, sevetal MSS. (G. 
0 . IV., p. 243 sqq.; up till 1679). 

j. J. Marcel, Histoirc de V Egypte depuis la con- 
quite Arabc jusqu'a eelle des Ft aiifais, Paris 1834, 
p. 416 sqq. (this author uses the more important 
Arabic sources); M. Delaporte, Abrege chrono- 
logique de I'histotre des Mamlcuks d' Egypte 
depuis leur origins jusqu'a laconquetedes Franqais, 
in Description de l' Egypte 11 , xv., Paris 1826, 
p. 322 sqq.; M. A. Lancret, Memoirs sur le 
systems d’ imposition territorials et sur /’ admini- 
stration des provinces de l' Egypte, in Description 
de l' Egypte 2 , xi., Paris 1S22, p. 461 sqq.; Fran- 
cois Cliarles-Roux, Les origwes de l' expedition 
d' Egypte, Paris 1910; the general works on 
the history of the Ottoman Empire. 

Vansleb, Nouvelle Relation d'utt voyage fait 
en Egypte, Paris 1677; Ewhya Celebi, Siyahet- 
ndme, x th part, not printed; Paul Lucas, Voyage 
dans la Tttrquie, I'Asie, Sourie, Palestine, Haute 
et Basse Eqvpte, etc., Amsterdam 172O, 2 vols.; 

B. de Mailiet, Description de 1 ’ Egypte, Paris 
1735. Cf. also the articles EGYPT and KtBT. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-MA'MUN, ‘Abu 'l-Abbas ‘Abd Allah [b. 
HarPs], ‘Abbasid caliph, born in Rabf 1 170 
(Sept. 786), son of Harun al-Rashid and a Persian 
slave named Maradjil. After a desperate struggle, 
which ended in the assassination of the Caliph 
al-Amin [q.v.] in Muharram 198 (Sept. 813), the 
Iattei’s brother al-Ma'mun ascended the throne; 
it was six years, however, before he could make 
his entry into Baghdad. On account of his sympathy 
for things Persian, which was stimulated by the 
vizier al-Fadl b. Sahl [q. v.] the Caliph was not 
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at all popular with the Arabs. An c Alid Muham- 
mad b. Ibrahim, usually called Ibn Tabataba, there- 
fore set up as a pretender to the throne in Kufa 
in Hjumada II 199 (Jan. -Feb. 815) and was sup- 
ported by a former adheient of al-Mahnun, Abu 
'l-Sarava. The rebels had some success at first 
but Ibn Tabataba died suddenly and when the 
general Harthama b. A c yan [q. v.j advanced against 
him, Abu T-Saiaya had to take to flight. Soon 
afterwards he was taken prisoner and put to 
death (Rabi c 200 = Oct. 815). In the meanwhile 
the movement had spread, but the c Alids made 
themsehes so hated that Harthama’ s troops were 
able to restore order everywhere without difficulty. 
The victorious Harthama, however, was shamefully 
rewarded for his services. After he had occupied 
Merw , the suspicious Calipli had him thrown 
into prison where he soon died (Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 

200 = June 816). This increased the general 
discontent. While al-Ma'mun lemained for the time 
in Merw, the people of Baghdad rebelled and 
placed al-Mansur. a son of the Caliph al-Mahdl, 
at the head of the movement. When in Ramadan 

201 (March 81 al-Ma^mun designated an c AIid. 
t Ali al-Rida (q. v.], as heir apparent and assumed 
the green of the c Alids instead of the black 
of the c Abbasids, the people of the capital elected 
Ihiahim, another son of al-Malidl, Caliph (Dhu 
'l-Hnijdja 201 = July Si 7). Then there were 
troubles in Egvpt and in Adharbaidjan, the people 
weie stiired up by the Khurranu Babak [q. v.] 
who terrorised the northem provinces for nearly 
20 years In these circumstances al-Mahnun had 
finally to leave Merw and go to the c Irak (202 = 
Si7j. But when the Arabs muidered the vizier 
al-l adl who was particularly hostile to them, and 
c Ali al-Rida died suddenly, and in addition, the 
governor of Wasit, al-IIasan b. Sahl, the vizier's 
biothei went mad, or at least was treated as such, 
the people of Baghdad had really no longer rea- 
son to support Ibrahim and in Safar 204 (Aug. 
819) al-Ma mun entered the capital and the Alid 
colours were exchanged for the c Abbasul. Al-Hasan 
1 ). Sahl was then ie>toied to his governorship, 
and a few \ear-. later the Caliph married his 
daughtei Biiran [q. v.]. As soon as the Caliph 
had left KhuiT-an a rebellion broke out there 
among tlie Ilaruri-., At the end of 205 (June of 
S20) or beginning of 206, Tahir b. al-IIu^ain 
[q. V.J wa-. appointed governor of Khuiasan. He 
pro\ed in every way fitted for his difficult post 
but carried his independence so far that in 207 
(822) he renounced his fealty to the Caliph. 
Although he died the following day, the Caliph 
did not dare to deprive his son* of Tahir's go- 
\ernor.>hip, and in this way the dynasty of the 
Tahinds was founded in Khuiasan. In 210 (S25- 
826) 'Abd Allah b. Tahir [q. v.] after defeating 
Na^r b. Shabath went by the Caliph's order-, to 
Kgvpt. Here the Yamams. who were loyal to al- 
Mahnun, had begun to fight with the Kai-ris -who 


sided with al-Amin, and the struggle lasted till 
the latter's death. A more peaceful period ensued, 
but "oon new troubles biuke out, and with the 
arrival of the Spanish Muslims banished by the 
Caliph al-Hakam I [q. v.] the situation became 
>tfil more complicated. The latter seized the town 
of al-Iskandama, but when Abd Allah b. Tahir 
arrived in Egjpt the native rebels had to submit, 
and the Spanish intiuders reined to Crete. When 
c Abd Allah was appointed governor of Khurasan, 


j 
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the Caliph made his brother, afterwards the Caliph 
al-Mu c tasim, governor of Egypt. But in 214 (829) 
the Egyptians rose again against his deputy so 
that al-Mu c tasim had to go himself to Epypt to 
bring the rebels to terms. Two years afterwards 
the people of Lower Egypt again rebelled against 
al-Mu c tasim’s officers. The Copts defended them- 
selves with desperate vigour until the Caliph 
himself ai rived with fresh troops and ruthlessly 
put down all resistance. Towards the end of the 
reign of al-Ma ? mun, the old struggle with the 
Byzantines broke out again. The cause is unknown 
but probably Babak was being supported by the 
Empeior Theophilos. In any case the Caliph in 
Muharram 215 (March 830) took the field against 
the Byzantines accompanied by his son al- c Abbas 
[q. v.]. In the next two years campaigns were 
conducted by al-MaYnun in person; as usual the 
fortune of war varied, but the Muslims suc- 
ceeded in taking the fortress of LuTu J a after a 
long siege, whereupon Theophilos wanted to make 
peace. But his offer was refused by aI-Ma 3 mun 
and in 21S (S33) he again invaded Byzantine 
territory but died in Radjab (August) of the same 
year in Budendun not far from Tarsus, after having 
had al-Mu c tasim proclaimed as his successor. 

In spite of all political troubles al-Ma 5 mun found 
time to devote his attention to religious problems and 
to the cause of learning His rationalistic tendencies 
made him join the Mu c tazills, whose most promi- 
nent representative then was the Kadi Ahmad b. 
Abu Du 3 ad [q. v.]. Urged on by him, the Caliph 
went so far as in Rabi c I 212 (June 827) to 
publicly proclaim the dogma of the creation of 
the Kur'an and therefore to raise the Mu c tazila to 
be the State religion. While he persecuted the 
orthodox and catechised them severely about the 
soundness of their belief in the Mu c tazila, he 
tieated the c Alids with the greatest consideration. 
In his leign poetry and learning reached their 
golden age. It was then that lived men like Abu 
Tammam and al-Buhturl, each of whom collected 
a Hamasa , the historian al-Wakidi, the traditionist 
al-Bukharl and the jurist Ahmad b. Hanbal. The 
Caliph also took a special interest in philosophy 
and the exact sciences. In Baghdad he built an 
astronomical observatory with a fine library, and 
the medical school in Djundai Sabur [q. v.] was 
an object of Iris special care. Scientific works by 
Greek physicians and natural philosophers had 
previously been translated into Arabic through 
the Syriac, but under al-Ma mun there was a great 
revival of activity in this branch of learning. 

b ibliograp h y : Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al- 
alar if (ed. Wu^tenfeld). p. 196 — i99;Ya c kubi 
(ed. lloutsma), 11. 491, 300 — 509, 521, 52S— 
575 ^ 5S2; Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje), see Index; 
Ahmad b. Abi Tahir Taifur, Kitab Baghdad , 
Bd^ vi. (ed. Keller), passim; al-Mubarrad, ai- 
Kami! (ed. Wright), p. 171, i 74 , 241, 55S; 
If ban, 111. 647 sqq , 764—1164; Mus c udl, Mu- 
rudj (ed. Paris), vi. 283 sqq . ; vii. 101 ; viii. 
300 sqq . ; ix. 45, 51^ 70; al~Agka.nl, see Guidi, 
Tables alphabetiques : Ibn al-Athir (ed. Torn- 
berg), \i. 74 sqq., 201 — 311; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
a /-da 1 (ed. Derenbourg). p. 297 — 316; Mu- 

hammad b. Shakir, Faidat al-Wafayat , i. 239— 
4_i ; Ibn Khaldun, al- : lbar , rii. 231 sqq. ; Weil, 
Gcsch. d. dial i i. 149 sqq. ; Muller, Der Islam 
bn Morten- uni Abend/and, i. 498 sqq\ Muir, 
The. Caliphate, its rise , decline , and fall 3 , 
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p. 477 sqq. ; Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid caliphate , p. 103, 195, 237, 306—310; 
do., The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , see 
Index; Browne, An abridged translation of the 
'history of Tabaristdn by Ibn Isfandiyar, pas- 
sim; Huart, Histoire des Arabes , i. 299 tqq.\ ii. 
345, 363, J6S. (K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-MA’MUN, honorific lakab of the prin- 
cipal sovereign of the dynasty of Berber 
origin of the Banu Dhi ’ 1 - X u n, who founded 
a kingdom with Toledo as its capital on the fall of 
the Umaiyad caliphate of Cordova in the first quarter 
of the eleventh century [cf. the article DHU 'l-nun], 
Al-Ma’mun, whose full name was Vahya b. Ismail 
b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. ’Amir b. Mutarrif b. Dhi 
1 -Xiin, succeeded his father, Isma il al-Zafir, on the 
lattei’s death in 429 (1037) and spent his long 
reign in incessant waifare with all his Muslim neigh- 
bours, the dynasties of Saragossa, Valencia, Badajoz, 
Seville and Cordova. 

The beginning of his reign was mainly occupied 
by a struggle with the powerful king of Saragossa, 
Sulaiman b. Hud al-Musta'In, who disputed the 
possession of Guadalajara (Wadi ’l-Hidjara) with 
him and took this town. Al-Ma'mun set out against 
him but was defeated and had to retire to Talavera 
in which he was besieged. lie was then reduced 
to seek an alliance with and to own the suzerainty 
of the king of Leon and Castile, Ferdinand I. In 
spite of the help of the Christian king he could 
not bring his enemy Ibn Hud to terms. Al-Ma mun 
then turned for help to the king of Seville al- 
Mu'taclid b. 'Abbad and to obtain it had to declare 
himself the vassal of the pseudo-caliph Hicham II. 
Ibn 'Abbad then fighting the Aftasids of Badajoz 
[q. v.] did not give al-Mamun the help for which 
he hoped and Ibn Hud becaming bolder, laid 
waste the country of Toledo and fotced its in- 
habitants to submit to him. He would undoubtedly 
have deprived al-Ma’mun of his kingdom if he 
had not died in 438 (1046). 

The rest of al-Ma’mun’s reign was spent in a 
struggle with the Aftasid prince of Badajoz, Mu- 
hammad b. 'Abd Allah al-Muzaffar, and hostilities 
between the two dynasties continued for several 
years with varying success. In 457 (1065) al-Ma’mun 
seized Valencia. The king of Valencia, al-Mansur 
'Abd al- c AzIz b. Abl 'Amir, had died at the end 
of 452 (1060 — 1061) and his young son c Abd al- 
Malik al-Muzalfar had succeeded him but his lands 
aroused the cupidity of Ferdinand I who besieged 
him. Under the pretext of assisting him, al-Ma mun 
came to c Abd al-Malik in Valencia and soon depnved 
him of his throne. 

A few years before his death, al-Ma mun was 
asked by the Berber lord of Carmona, al-'Izz b. 
Ishak al-Burzali, to come to his assistance against 
the attacks of the 'Abbadid king of Seville al- 
Mu'tadid on his little kingdom. Al-Ma'mun occupied 
Carmona and as a result of negotiations with 
al-Mu'tadid, he abandoned this town to him in 
return for a promise of his assistance in taking 
Cordova, then luled by a prince of the family of 
the Hjahwarids. Once more the 'Abbadid failed 
him at the last moment. On his death his son 
and successor al-Mu c tainid _q. v.] took up al- 
Ma’muris plan on his own account, seized Cordova 
in 461 (106SJ and left his son 'Abbad theie as 
governor. But a few years later in 467 (1075), 
al-Ma’mun with the help of a Cordovan of low- 
birth, Ibn 'Ukasha, was able to hatch a plot 


which made him master of Cordova. Six months 
later. al-Ma’mun was poisoned on the II th Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka'Ja 467 (June 28, 1075) either at the insti- 
gation of al-Mu'tamid, king of Seville, or of Ibn 
T’kasha. His son Vahya al-Kadir succeeded him. 
A few- years later, Alfonso VI took Toledo. 

The long reign of al-Ma’mun is quite charac- 
teristic of the period of the mulTik al-tazoa if of 
the Iberian Peninsula. He certainly increased his 
dominions but his conquests were ephemeral and 
he was one of the first to have no scruples about 
an alliance with the Christian princes of Castile 
and Leon in order to fight other Muslim rulers 
of al-Andalus. He eveu afforded hospitality at his 
couit for nine months to Alfonso \ I when the 
latter was deposed by his brother Sancho of Castile. 

Bibliography. Ibn Haiyan, a pud Ibn 
Bassam, al-Piahhira , passim ; Ibn 'Lilian, al- 
Baydn al-mughrib , vol. iii. (ed. E. Lcvi-Provencal, 
in the press), p. 227 — 283 ; R. Dozy, Scriptoi urn 
arabum loci de Abbadid is, passim ; do., Histone 
des Musulmans d'Espagne, iv. 119, 127, 155 sqq . : 
A. Prieto Vives, Los Keyes de taifas, Madrid 1 9 2 6 , 

p. 23, 4 1 ^ 5 3 — 54- (E- Llvi-Pkuyem,ai.) 

al-MA’MUN, Abu ’l-'Ai.a’ iDKlsii. Ya'kCbai.- 
Mansur 11. Vlsuf n. 'A bu At -MV. min" B. 'Aid, ninth 
sovereign of the A l m o h a d dynasty, boi n 
in 5S1 (1185— 1 1S6) in Malaga, of the marriage of 
his father with the Spanish princess Safiya, daughter 
of the amii Abu ‘Abel Allah b. Maidanish (Martinez). 
The Arab historians pay high tributes to the 
aood qualities of this prince who was very well 
Tead, equally well versed in profane and leligious 
learning. At a time when the Almohad dynasty 
was much troubled by the strife stined up by 
pretenders, he was able by his eneigy to postpone 
for several years its final collapse. 

At first al-Ma’mun served in Spain as the 
lieutenant of his brother Abu Muhammad Abd 
Allah al-'Adil then on the till one. The latter had 
soon to leave the Peninsula and return to Muiocco 
without having been able to subdue the lebel 
leader Abu Muhammad al-Baiyasi supported by 
Feidinand III of Castile, but he was soon betrayed 
by his own men in his own land and assassinated 
ui 624 (1127). This murder was followed by the 
almost simultaneous proclamations of al-Ma’mun 
and another Almohad pietcnder, nephew- of the 
preceding, Vahya b. al-Xarit b ; al-Mamur, who 
took the honorific lakab of al-Mu ta-im bi llah. On 
his accession and without leaving Spain, al-Ma mun 
' was soon able to make himself recognised in the 
! treater part of his empire and to get lid of the 
Tebel al-Baiyasi. But almost immediately a rebellion 
broke out in the east of al-Andalus. in which 
Muhammad b. Yu,uf of the powerful family of 
the Banu Hud was proclaimed caliph in the town 
' of Murcia. At the same time the prestige of 
Vahya al-Mu'tarim increased in Moiocco and his 
partisans became more and more numeious. 
Feeling himself powerless in bpain and foiced 
to turn his eyes towards Africa al-Ma’mun was 
forced to seek an alliance with the king of Castile. 
F ile latter agreed to support al-Ma mun under 
very harsh terms, including the surrender of ten 
Muslim Strongholds of the frontna and the building 
of a church and the granting of fieedom of worship 
iii Maiiakush. In return, al-Ma’mun received a 
body of 12.000 Christian mercenaries with whom 
he at once went to the Maghrib. He was soon 
; able to enter Marrakush in triumph, after having 
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defeated the army of al-Mu c tasim in 627 (1230). 

Enraged at the defection of the Almohad Makhzen 
so devoted to his predecessors, al-Ma'muu took a 
decision at Marrakush, that was quite unprecedented 
in the annals of the dynasty. He stigmatised the 
memory of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart, denied him 
L impeccability” Qisma) and had a large number 
of Almohad shaikhs executed whom he suspected 
of having betrayed him. The rest of the reign of 
al-Ma'mun was spent in trying to put down 
several rebellions in the Ma gh rib: but he did not 
succeed in bringing his rival to terms for the 
latter was able to take and plunder Marrakush. On 
hearing this, al-Ma'mun, then busy with the siege 
of Ceuta, hurried off to the capital at once but fell 
ill and died on the way in the valley of the Wadi 
’l-'Abld at the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 629 (Oct. 1232). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Abl Zar c , Rail'd al - 
Kit tits, ed. Tornberg (. Annates regum Mauri- 
taniae), Upsala 1843, p. 1 66 — 169; al-Hulal 
al-mawdiiya (Tunis 1329), p. 123 — 125; Ibn 
Khaldun, c Ibar , Histoire des Berbcrcs , ed. de 
Slane, i. 342 — 344, tiansl. do., ii. 233 — 237; 
al-Nasiri al-Salawi, al-Istiksa ? (Cairo), ii. 197 — 
200, transl. 1. Hamet (. Archives Marocaines , 
xxxu, Paris 1927), p. 213 — 225; R. Millet, Les 
Almohades , Paris 1923, p. 145 — 150. 

__ (E. Lev i-Pro venial) 

MA'MUNIS, name of a dynasty. 

In the ivth (\th) century Djurdjanlya, to the 
north of modern Khiva, was a dependency of 
Bukhara and was ruled by a line of princes called 
the Ma'munis. Nothing is mentioned about them 
by the Oriental historians till 382 (992) when 
Ma 3 man b. Muhammad b. c AlI, ruler of Djurdjanlya, 
is said to have assisted Amir Nuh b. Mansur the 
Samanid in his exile during the temporary occu- 
pation of Bukhara by Bughra Khan, ruler of 
Kashghar. In 3S5 (995) Ma'mun attacked Abu 
L\bd Allah, ruler of Kh w arizm, in ordei to punish 
him for his treachery to Abu c Ali Simdjurl, took 
him prisoner and annexed Kh w arizm. Ma'mun was 
assassinated in 387 (997). His son Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 
c Ali succeeded to the tin one, and married a sister 
of Sultan Mahmud of (Jhazna. Abu ’l-Hasan died 
about 399 (100S- — 1009) and was succeeded by 
his brother Abu ’l- f Abbas Ma'mun. Abu ’ 1 -Abbas 
married his brother's widow, the sister of Sultan 
Mahmud. Shortly after this he gave offence to 
his army by doing homage to Sultan Mahmud. 
The commanders of the army organised a rebellion 
agam^t him, put him to death on Shawwal 15, 
407 (March 1 6, 1017) and raised one of his sons 
to the throne. On hearing this, Sultan Mahmud 
marched to Kh w arizm to avenge the death of his 
brother-in-law, defeated the rebels at Hazaiasp on 
Safar 5, 40S (July 3, 1017), and executed the 
leaders of the insurrection. All the scions of the 
royal hou.^e were taken prisoners and sent to 
Khuiasan. The kingdom of Kh"arizm was annexed 
and placed under the command of Altunta 4 i with 
the title of Kh"arizm>hah But after the return 
of SuItSn Mahmud to Qhazna, Abu Ishak, father- 
in-law of Abu l- c Abbas Ma J mun, tried to establish 
himself in Khwarizm but he was defeated by Altuntaih. 

The rulers of this dynasty were famous patrons 
of learning, and it was at the court of Abu ’l- c Abbas 
Ma mun that Abu Raihan al-Blrum. the astronomer, 
Abu Ali b. Sina and Abu 1 -Khair b. Khammar, 
the physicians, and Abu Xa : r b. c Arrak, the 
mathematician, flourished. 


This dynasty has been confused by the Tdrlkh-i 
Guzlda and Tcdrlkh-i Djahan Ara of Kadi Ahmad 
Ghaffari, with the Farlghunis who were the rulers 
of Djuzdjanan. 

Bibliography'. al- c UtbI, Kitab al-Yamini , 

I ed. Lahore, p. 77 sq 94 — 96, 106, 300-303; 

Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Baihakl, Ted rlkh-i Mas^udi ^ ed. 

Morley, p. 834 — 853; Nizami Samarkand!, Cahar 

Makala, G. M. S., p. 76 — 80, 241 — 244; Ibn 
; al-Athir, Kamil , ed. Tornberg, ix. 93 sq., 184 

sq. ; E. de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de 

chronologie , p. 205. _ (Muhammad Nazim) 

MA C MURET al- c AZIZ, the name given to the 
new town of Mezre, built beside Kharput 
; [q. v.] in honour of Sultan c Abd al- c Aziz. In time 
! the name became applied to the new wilayet 
; formed in 1879 arouDd Kharput- Mezre; this con- 
sisted of three sandjaks: al- c Aziz, Khozat and Ma- 
latiya. As a result of the administrative reforms 
of 1340 (1921) each of these sandjaks became an in- 
dependent wilayet but later modifications were made. 

According to the official annual of 1925 — 1926, 
the wilayet of Ma c muret al- c Aziz has an area of 
11,299 sq. km. or 12,428,900 donums, of which 
3,124,596 are arable. It contains 6 kadas: the 
central kada, Palu, Kharput, Keban, c Arabkir, 
Kemahye (this new name replaces the historical 
one of Egln). 

The annual of 1926 — 1927 records an even more 
radical reorganisation. The area of the wilayet of 
al- c AzIz is given as 17,268 sq. km. with 1,562,296 
donums of arable land. The wilayet which lost the 
western kadas (‘Arabklr and Egln) has been ex- 
tended on N. and E. It has 1 1 kadas subdivided 
into 32 na/iiyas with names little known and 
difficult to transliterate: 

1. the kada al- c AzIz, with the nahiye: Khan- 
kendi, Mulla-kendi, Icme, Khuhafliya (?), Erenler 
(Ayuwus), Bali-Bey, Kharput, Congush, Sarm 
(Dishidi). 

2. Keban, with only one nahiye: Tahir. 

3. Baskil: Mushar-Huyuk, Izoli (Komur-khan), 
Karabekan (Merlwan), Seyvvan. 

4. Palu: Gok-dere (and Bulanik) Okhl (and 
Lower Bulanik), Kara-cor. 

5. Khozat (Derslm): BalJkan (Elghazl), Ker- 
mili, Amutka, Sin, Dere-Aghzunik. 

6. Cemish-g ezek : Waskowan, Bash-Wartenik, 
Kermili, Waskeru (Pashaweng), Carsandjak, Shavvak 
(Albishker = Awi-sheker ?). 

7. Mazgerd: Pakh. Tereshmek, Mukhandf 
(MuCund! -). 

8. Cabakcur: Perkhenguk (Kamran). 

The kadas without nahiye are : 

9. Owadjik. 

10. Gendj-merkez (Darhini). 

11. Ma'den. 


Number 

Number 

Number 

of the kada. 

of villages. 

of inhabitants. 

1 

241 

52,700 

2 

78 

22,494 

3 

r 

16,1 17 

4 

333 

17,496 

5 

127 

12,000 

6 

? 

7 

8 

180 

104 

13,000 

I 2,000 

9 

87 

6,l8o 

10 

? 

5,649 

1 1 

r 

11,476 
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The wilayet (without Cemish-gezek) has there- 
fore 171,631 inhabitants. The events of the war 
and the suppression of the Kurd rising in 1925 
must have had far-reaching effects on the ethnical 
aspect of this territory. Before the war the population 
was mixed : Kurd, Armenian and “Zaza” (a people 
speaking an Iranian dialect, q. v.). 

Bibliography, cf. the fundamental article 
KHARPUT, Tiirkiye Djemhuriyeti Dewlet Salna- 
mesi , 1923 — -1926, p. 836 — 841 ; do., 1926 — 
1927, p. 694. (V 7 . MlNORSKY) 

MA‘N B. AWS, an earl y Muhammadan 
poet of the tribe of the Banu Muzaina. His 
period can be established with some accuracy. 
From the Kitab a l- A gh ani we know that he com- 
posed a panegyric on c Omar I and a lampoon on 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubair for his lack of hospitality; 
the latter is preserved in the Aghani as is the 
beginning of the former. The panegyric survives 
also in the Diwan , where it is dedicated to ‘Omar's 
son ‘Asim. The Aghani farther records that Ma‘n 
lived to the beginning of the fitna between c Abd 
Allah and Marwan b. al-Hakam, i. e. to 64 (684). 
The poet must therefore have been born about 
the beginning of the Muslim era. The Aghani 
further gives details of his private life and the 
Diwan also gives similar information. He had an 
estate in Arabia and made journeys to Syria and 
the ‘Irak. One of his wives came from Syria. He 
also took part in the wars of his tribes. In his 
old age he became blind. 

Up till recently all that we knew of Ma‘n’s 
poems were the fragments preserved in the A ghUni 
and elsewhere. P. Schwarz however discovered in 
the Escorial an incomplete manuscript of the 
Diwan with a commentary, the work of al-Kali 
[q. v.] which he published in 1903 with a short 
introduction and translation of the notices in the 
Aghani. H. Reckendorf supplemented this. In 
1927 Kamal Mustafa published an edition in Cairo. 
It lacks some poems given by Schwarz; on the 
other hand it has two fragments not given by 
him. The introduction is in part a literal translation 
of Schwarz, who is mentioned by name. It is not 
clear from it on what the edition is based. It 
seems however to be based simply on Schwarz’s 
edition without new manuscripts and, compared 
with it, only shows corruptions of the text, omissions 
and additions from other sources. 

Bibliography : Kitab al-Aghani , x. 164— 
168; P. Schwarz, Gedichte ties Ala n Ibn Aits, 
Leipzig 1903 (cf. Noldeke, in Z. . 4 ., 1903, 
p. 274 sqq. and Reckendorf, O.L.Z. , 1904, 
p. 138 — 140), where further sources are given; 
Main Ibn Aws, llayatuhu, Shlruhu. Akhbaruhu , 
djama’'ahu Kamal Mustafa, Cairo 1927. 

(M. Plessner) 

MAN b. MUHAMMAD b. Ahmad b. Sumadih 
al-TudjIbI Abu’l-Ahwas or Abu Yahya, founder 
ofa dynasty in the little principality of A 1 m e r i a, 
in Eastern Spain in the middle of the xph century 
A. D. The principality had been founded in 1025 
by the two ‘Amirid “Slavs” Khairan and Zuhair. 
On the latter’s death in 1037, their overlord ‘Abd 
al- c Aziz b. Abi ‘Amir, king of Valencia, declared 
it his property and in 1041 placed his brother-in- 
law Ma‘n b. Sumadih as governor there. The lat- 
ter belonged to a noble family of Arab origin; 
his father had been one of the generals of the 
celebrated Hadjib al-Mansur [q. v.] and was go- 
vernor of the town of Huesca. Ma‘n remained 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


loyal to the king of Valencia for nearly four years, 
then cast off his allegiance and declared himself 
independent. He reigned at Almeria for a few 
years longer and died in Ramadan 443 (Jan. 1052). 

Bibliography. Ibn Tdharl, al-Bayan al- 
mughrib , vol. iii. (ed. E. Levi-Provenqal, in the 
press), p. 167; R. Dozy, Recherches sur l' histoire 
et la litterature de I'Espagne pendant le Moyen- 
age , Leyden 1881, vol. i., p. 241 and appen- 
dices xix. and xx.; A. Prieto Vives, Los Reyes 
de taifas , Madrid 1926, p. 40, 44, 61. 

(E. LEYI-PrOI envai.) 

MA‘N b. ZATDA, Abu 'l-WalId ai.-Shmbani. 
a Muslim general and governor. In the 
Omaiyad period Ma‘n was in the service of the 
governor of the ‘Irak, Yazid b. ‘Omar b. Hubaira, 
and took part in the fighting against the ‘Ahd rebel 
‘Abd Allah b. Mu‘awiya and the general of the c Ab- 
basids Kahtaba b. Shabib as well as against his son 
al-Hasan. He thus gained the enmity of al-Mansur 
and after the murder of Ibn Hubaira had to go 
into hiding to escape the vengeance of the ‘Abbasids. 
But when the Rawandis fq.v.] went to al-Hashimlya 
(probably in 141 =758 — 759) and tried to storm 
the palace of the caliph, because he had had 
their ringleaders arrested, Ma‘n came out of his 
retirement, drove back the rebels with his men 
and rescued al-Mansur. who at once pardoned 
him and gave him the governorship of the Yaman 
Here he favoured his fellow tribesmen, the Banu 
RabTa, while the Yamanis were tieated with the 
greatest severity. He was transferred to Sirijistan, 
according to the usual date, in 1 5 1 (768 — 769) 
and his son Za’ida followed him as governor 
of the YamaD. Soon afterwards, probably the next 
year, Ma c n was murdered in Bust by some Kha- 
ridjls, who had gained an entrance to his hou-e 
by pretending they were workmen doing repairs. 

1 51 and 158 are given for the year of his death, 
in addition to 152. 

Bibliography. Ya'kubi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 
389 sq., 448, 462 sq . ; Tabari, ii. 1978 — 19S0; 
iii. 16, 63—65, 130 — 133, 368 sq., 394 — 397 ; 
Mas'udi, Murudj , ed. Paris, vi. 45 sq., 168—170, 
256 sq., 316 sq . ; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
v. 284, 309, 336 sq., 383—385, 464; vi. 15, 
16; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 742; 
transl. de Slane, iii. 398 — 408. 

(K. V. Zf.t terstken) 

MA‘N (Banu), Emirs of the Lebanon. 
Their political history begins with the Turkish 
conquest of Syria. \Ye do not know if they were 
of Arab origin like the Banu Bohtor, or Kurds like 
the Djunblat, or Maghrib! like the ‘Abd al-Samad, 
the Talhuk etc., who came to the Lebanon in the 
retinue of the Fatimids. When, in the xvii th century, 
the biographer MuhibbI ( A h ulasat a l- A that JT 
jfvan al-Karn al-hadi c ashar, ill. 266) was col- 
lecting the" records of the family of the Banu Ma‘n, 
he found they were not agreed about the genealogy 
of their ancestors. But he is certain that they had 
long been in possession of the emirate of Shuf 
(Southern Lebanon). He is certain that they did 
not belong to the princely family of the Lebanon 
Tanukh. It is none the less surprising that in the 
monograph, which he devotes to the latter family 
( Ta rikh Bairut , ed. Cheikho) Salih b. Yahya 
deliberately passes over the Banu Ma‘n. 

The Ma‘n seem to have early adopted the 
teaching of the Druses. This step secured them 
the sympathies of the Druses of the Lebanon and 

15 
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of the Wadi ’l-Taim at the foot of Hermon. In 
the latter district they were allied with the Shi- 
hab emirs. Enfeebled by the struggles with the 
c Alam al*Dln — their relations and also their secu- 
lar rival* — the Banu Tanukh, themselves divided 
into Kaisls and Yamanis, underwent the fate of 
such exhausted organisms and ended by breaking 
up. The Ma c nids were only waiting the opportunity to 
seize their political heritage. This was given by 
the Ottoman conquest of Syria. 

On the eve of the battle of Dabik (1516) be- 
tween the Turks and the Mamluks of Egypt they 
divined in time to which side victory would in- 
cline and wiser than the Tanukh declared for the 
Tutks. Their chief at that time was the emir 
Fakhr al-Din I. lie was one of the first of the 
Syrian chiefs to hasten to Damascus to congratulate 
Selim I on his victory. Favourably impressed by 
his protestations of devotion, the Sultan sent him 
back to the Lebanon with enhanced prestige and 
authority at the expense of the Tanukh. In this 
accession of power, the Ma c nid emir wasmuch assisted 
by Ohazall, a traitor to the Mamluk cause, to 
whose fortunes he had decided to link that of his 
family. We do not know how he escaped the 
catastrophe that overwhelmed (Jan. 1521) his 
protector Ohazall, who in the end played traitor 
to the Tuiks also. 

In 1544 the emir Kuikmas succeeded his father 
Pakhr al-Din and m 1585 there took place at 
Djun c Akkar the plundering of the caravan which 
was taking to Constantinople the taxes collected 
in Egypt aDd Syria. The Ottomans accused the 
Ma c n of complicity and of having sheltered the 
criminal.*. Their troops invaded the Lebanon. The 
emir Kurkmas shut himself up in the inacces- 
sible lock of Shakif Tirun near Djizzin (Southern 
Lebanon) and died there of chagrin or poison (1585). 

The most remarkable of the Ma c nids was un- 
doubtedly the son and successor of Kurkmas, 
called Fakhr al-Din (1585 — 1635), like his grand- 
father. The partisans of the cause of independence 
in the Lebanon regarded him as a precursor and 
have never ceased to invoke the example of his I 
efforts for his country. For an account of his 
career see the aitiele on him (ii., p. 45). The 
conquests beyond the Lebanon and his relations 
with European powers brought down upon him 
the \engeance of the Poite He had to go into 
exile in Italy and leave to c All, the eldest and 
most gifted of his sons along with his own brother 
Yunus, the administration of the Lebanon (1613). j 
On a promise to dismantle the chief fortresses of 
the Lebanon the Poite recognised c All and even, 
after five years of exile, allowed his father Fakhr 
al-Din to return to the Lebanon. His son c Ali 
displayed no enthusiasm at his return (1618) The 
new conquests of his father soon began to disturb I 
the Porte, who resolved to make an end of the j 
troublesome Ma c nid vassal. Surprised by superior j 
forces in the Wadi 'l-Taim his son c AlI fell fighting ■. 
bravely and Fakhr al-Dm was taken to Constan- 
tinople and put to death (1635). 

The Central and Southern Lebanon, “the Moun- 
tain of the Druses" as it was officially called, was 
then handed to the family of the c AIam al-Din, 
whose ambitions had never ceased from the be- 
ginning of the rise of the Banu Tanukh. to thwart 
the efforts of all the rulers of the Lebanon. One of 
their first acts was to exterminate the last scions of 
the Tanukh. This crime facilitated the rise to 


power of the Shihab. Their excesses and the regiet 
for the Ma c nids soon made the c Alam al-Din unpo- 
pular. After their expulsion from the Lebanon the 
Ma'nid emir Mulhim followed; his son Ahmad 
succeeded in regaining a precarious authority under 
the jealous supervision of the Turkish Pashas. The 
more distinguished of the two emirs was Mulhim, 
son of the emir Yunus and nephew of the great 
Fakhr al-Din. He ruled for about 20 years. Both 
continued the liberal traditions of their illustrious 
ancestor. Like him they protected the colonies of 
Christian agriculturists whom he had invited fiom 
northern Lebanon and for whom he had built 
chuiches and monasteries. 

Ahmad, grand-nephew' of Fakhr al-Din II, died 
in 1697 without leaving male heirs and the family 
of the Ma c nids thus became extinct. Turkey could 
no longer have any illusions about the rebellious 
nature of the Lebanese and their impatience under 
a foreign yoke. To assume the direct government 
of the Lebanon was not attractive to the Porte 
and would have forced it to undertake its con- 
quest. The grave political crisis through which 
Turkey w 7 as then passing prevented a new expe- 
dition being undertaken, the risks of which weie 
very well known. On the other hand the rule of 
the c Alam al-Din with official support had not 
given satisfactory results. On promise of the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute, the notables of the 
Lebanon were authorised to form a general assembly 
at Sumkanlya (province of Shuf) to elect a governor 
to inherit the legacy of the Banu Ma c n. Their choice 
fell upon the Shihab emirs, allies and relatives oi 
the old emirs. 

Ma'nid EmIrs 
Fakhr al-Din I (f 1544) 

l 

Kurkmas (| 1585) 


Fakhr al-Din II (+ 1635) Yunus 

I | 

c AlI (f 1635) Mulhim (f 1657) 

I 

Ahmad (f 1697) 

Bibliograp h y : see that of the article 
fakhr ai.-dIn and the notices of xviph century 
individuals scattered thiough Muhibbl’s biogra- 
phical work quoted above; among them i. 381— 
387; iii. 266 sqq., 299 — 303; iv. 396, 409, 
426 — 427; Haidar Shihab, Tarikh, , Cairo 1900. 
p. 709— 717, 722 — 725, 731— 741; Tannus 
Shidyak, Tarikh al-A c yan fl Dj abal Lubrian , 
Bairut 1859, p. 247 — 343 ; Ristelhueber, Les 
traditions J rangaiscs an Liban , Paris 1918, p. 1 8— 
21 ; H. Lammens, La Syrie 1 precis historiqut , 
Bairut 1921, ii. 57, 66—94. (H. Lammens) 

MA NA (a.) means in the old language sense, 
significance and is soused as a grammatical 
term. In philosophical language the use of the 
word varies from the most general to the most 
particulai so that it is impossible to give a general 
translation for it. It occurs in quite untechnical 
connections as “thought”, “what is meant” or 
simply “thing'’ etc. but also has the special 
meaning of “conception” or as the Dictionary of 
Technical Tei ms, ed. by Sprenger, has it “an 
image of the intelligence (jura dhihnlya) in so 
far as a word corresponds to it, i. e. in so far as 
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it is meant by a word”. Horten has investigated - 
the special meaning of the word in metaphysics : 

5 - i 

( IVas bedeutet als philosop h isch er Ter minus j 

in Z. D. M. G. y lxiv. 391 sqq.). According to him, j 
md'na is an “incorporeal reality” not merely a ! 
subjective conception. In this use it is regularly ; 
contrasted to sifa . 

The plural mdani is the name of a branch of ' 
study, namely, rhetorical style. 

Bibliography : in the article; cf. also the [ 
dictionaries and Tashkopruzade, A 1 if tah al-Sa c dda ! 
s. v. c Ilm al-Mdrani. (M. Plessner) 

MANAF is the name of an early- Arabian 
idol which was venerated by Kuraish and Hudhail, 
a» may be concluded from the fact that among 
these clans the name c Abd Manaf “servant of 
Manaf” occurred. It is said that one of Muham- 
mad's ancestors — the pedigree being Muhammad 
b. "Abd Allah b. c Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim b. 
'Abd Manaf — - received this name, because his 
mother consecrated him to Manaf, who was then 
the chief deity of Makka. 

Whether this last statement be true or not, it 
does not restore to life a deity whose individuality 
remains to us as dim as that of all its companions. 
Ibn al-Kalbl knows nothing of its whereabouts, \ 


stone and lime with an outer covering of tiles; 
indeed stone and lime were very often used 
for the foundations and bases without affecting 
the character of the edifices themselves in brick. 
Of considerable importance from the artistic point 
of view is the outer covering of a layer of tiles 
in Persia and the c Irak, from the variations and 
patterns of which the manaras receive their decor- 
ative extenors; by alternating horizontal and vert- 
ical layers ( hazdrbdf , bonding), by alternating reliefs 
and depressions, ornamental areas aie formed 
from which strips of ornament or sciipt arise 
formed of tiles specially prepared for the puipose. 
The Turkestan and Tlmund manaras are decoiated 
with coloured glaze. In the post-Timurid period 
also the glaze continually appears, especially in 
the pair of minarets which now commonly ilank 
the entrance to a mosque (Tabiiz, Mashhad, etc.). 
It is in the Guldests, the balconies round the top, 
that the art of working decoratively in brick 
reaches its height. Here the necessary basis foi 
the balcony was formed by brackets arranged in 
layers or rows of cells (stalactite-like cornices, 
mukarnas). 

Object and Significance. The term manara 
or minor is applied to all Muslim towers. They were 
used not only for religious purposes as places 


except that menstruating women were bound to from which to call to prayer and to mark 1110s- 
keep themselves at a distance from it. ques but also, as before the Muslim conquest, 

The name does not occur either in the Kur’an for profane pui poses as watch- and signal-towers, 
or in classical hadith. It derives from a root n-iv-f, \ The tower on the top of a hill at Kerat in Kho- 


which in several Semitic languages conveys the \ 
meaning of “being elevated”. 

Bibliography : al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 1091 sq. ; Wellhausen, Resle arabtschen Heiden- i 
turns, 2 nd ed., p. 56 sq. (A. J. Wensinck) 
MANAKIB (a.), plural of mankaba , means the j 
merits and doings of a miraculous nature 
of celebrated holy persons of Islam, heads of schools, j 
saints and founders of tarlka. Other terms like 1 
karamat , fad'd* il are used with the same meaning 
but less frequently. We have the titles or manu- 
scripts of several works on eastern manakib. Hadjdji 
Khalifa gives a long list of them. Among the most 
notable may be mentioned the manakib of c Umar 
b. al-Khattab, of Ahmad b. Hanbal, of al-Shaft c i 
and of Abu Hanifa. 

The literature of the manakib assumed a special 
development in Morocco from the end of the middle 
ages. The majority of the shaikhs who played a 
part in the great renaissance of Islam in this 
country at that time had one or more monographs 


rasan (cf. below) is from its isolated commanding 
position intended as a signal-tower or column of 
victory and it shows that these towers were built 
in the Muslim period exactly like the manat as 
of mosques. In form and style these erection^, 
serving different pui poses, form one categoiy, into 
which they also fall objectively from basing the 
same name. There are a number of early icfer- 
ences to such manaras, winch were intended to 
be indicators for caravans and watch-towers (cf. 
Diez, Pcrsien , Islam. Bk in Khurasan^ p. 59 )* 
Such toweis were however found all over the 
Asiatic plains and through China to the Pacific 
Ocean. Of course very few' of them were woiks 
of art. There are a number of exceptions in the 
contemporary names for such towers, like that of 
Mahmud of Ghazna which is called an amah in 
an inscription (see below). One of the minarets 
of the mu^alla in Heiat is called simply c imarat 
in the inscription (cf. Niedermayer-Ihez, Afgha- 
nistan , p. 59). The starnbhas 01 lots erected by 


devoted to their manakib after their deaths. 

For a more detailed study of the place occupied 
by the genre of manakib in the Arabic literature 
of Morocco cf. my Historiens des Chorfa , Essai 
sur la littirature historique et bicgraphiqitt au 
Maroc du X VE me au XX**** siccle , Paris 1922, 
p. 44 — 54 and 220 sqq. (E. LEVl-PROVENgAL) 

MANARA, tower, minaret. 

Material, structure and adornment. 
The use of brick or stone for manaras depended 
on the material generally used for building in the 
country in question. The manaras in Spain were 
therefore of stone so far as one can judge from 
those still extant, in the African Maghrib mainly 
of brick, in Cairo of stone, in Arabia, Syria, 
Anatolia, Armenia and Mesopotamia of both, in 
the Trak, Per sia and Afghanistan of brick anti m 
India of both. In Persia there are isolated excep- 


king Asoka in India between 250 — 232 B.c. may 
be claimed as piecursors of the minarets of eastern 
Islam • although actually pillais of much smaller 
I size than a minara, many of them already show 
the same division into a polygonal and a cylin- 
drical section. Their object was also half religious 
and half monumental in character. They in turn 
came from the Indo-Aryan columns of wood which 
were put up from the earliest times as symbols of 
the deity. The Indo-Buddhist stambha of brick in 
Kabul of uncertain date is a connecting link between 
these and the earliest Muslim memorial towers 
in Ghazna (see below). 

Shape. From this similaiity just mentioned, 
it is evident that the manaras follow the tiaditional 
shape of the towers of the country in question. 
In the Mediterranean lands, as 11 . Thiersch has 
shown, it was the lighthouses and in Syria the 


lions, like the manara in Kerat, a structure of ; watch-towers, dwelling- and church-towers that 
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were the predecessors in form of the manaras. 
The malwiya’s of Samarra and the manara of Ibn 
Tulun in Cairo again go back to old Oriental 
models. In Persia and Sidjistan also, Nestorian 
church towers may have given the early manaras 
their square and polygonal shape (cf. Diez, Per- 
son , Isl. Bk. in Khurasan , p. 75); but in the 
rivalry of shapes in the eastern empire the slender 
cylindrical manara, which is often also called 
»«/, won. It was the victory of the monumental 
building without windows over the western dwel- 
ling-tower with windows. Their earliest precursors 
were, as already mentioned, the Indian lats. The 
observatory towers built by Sultans Mahmud and 
Mas'itd III in Ghazna were built as memorials of 
victories like the Indian Dmyastamihaa. Their 
shape was suggested by India but remodelled by the 
spirit of Muslim Persia and given a character of 
their own (cf. Diez, op. cit ., p. 76 and 151 sqq.). 
The best monumental evidence of Indian inspi- 
ration is the Kutb Minar [q. v.] in Dehli (beg. of 
viith — x iiith century; cf. M. v. Berchem, in Diez, 
Churasanische Baudtnkm ., p. 109 sqq.). The fact 
that the Persians called them mil points to their 
ancestry, the primitive poles and pillars used as 
indicators. To such poles, which can still be found 
at the present day at saints’ tombs, revered by 
the common people in the country districts of 
Persia, may perhaps be traced the square and 
octagonal decorative shafts of the city and mos- 
que iwans, found in pairs in Persian towns with 
Turkish inhabitants and in Asia Minor. Although 
they are frequently in the shape of minarets and 
have a gallery, their object is as a rule merely de- 
corative. Both groups of manaras, the square aDd 
the round, are hollow towers with a staircase 
winding up inside opening out on the gallery. In 
the old Persian minarets of brick, these galleries 
or gulJests have been completely destroyed as 
they were made of wood. We must imagine them 
to have stood on cornices of cells with carved 
wooden railings, rafters and roofs such as may be 
seen everywhere in the surviving minaias at po- 
pular places of pilgrimage like Karbala', Kum 
and Mashhad. A comparison with the galleries in 
the towers of the wooden churches of Eastern 
Europe (e. g. in Transylvania) points to the descent 
of the minaret galleries from wooden buildings of 
an everyday character. 

Form and Significance of the manaras. 
In spite of the similarity of purpose there is a 
marked difference, indeed contrast, between the 
minarets of eastern and western Islam. The square 
and polygonal minarets of the Maghrib, Egypt 
and Syria are still essentially buildings for ha- 
bitation; the cylindrical manaras of the eastein lands 
are on the other hand distinctly mouumental j 
buildings, pillars symbolic of the deity. The angular j 
minarets of the west are divided into stories by 
mouldings and have windows for communication 
with the outer world; they are usually heavy on 
a broad base, while in contrast the cylindrical 
minarets of the east incoiporate the symbol of the ! 
absolute which has this form, the unique, the ab- 
stract, the irresistible ascension to the deity with- 
out transitions or stopping places. The minarets 
of the west remain individual towers, of which 
hardly two are alike; in the east of the vi'h (xiith) i 
century the cylindrical form was already established [ 
as the absolute and only one, never to be altered nor 
made capable of ascension, as the only possible 


form of maDara. The minarets of the west thus 
remain ex-watch-, church- or lighthouse-towers 
without bells or lights, decorative survivals of a 
culture foreign to their nature; those of the east 
on the other hand were etherealised and became 
spiritual manaras. The Cairo minarets were an 
interesting sport in their shape ; the Persian and 
Turkish on the other hand a confession of faith 
in monumental form. They soar up to the heavens 
with unimpeded vigour. The silhouette of their 
tiled decoration rises upw'ards on close inspection 
till finally the eye of the beholder is held by the 
marked effects of light and shade on the guldest. 
The toim of the guldest however is chosen with 
an idea of magical effect. The spire rests on a 
gallery of cells, the secret of the construction of 
which the spectator cannot easily giasp and the 
decorative gallery of wooden rafters and railings 
glitters with bright colours above it. A coat of 
glaze and the gilt top reflect far and wide a magic 
reflection like the glazed domes. 

Shape and development of the manara 
in different countries. — Syria is the original 
home of the square manara, which there took over 
the old native form for watch-towers, dwelling- 
towers or grave-towers and the church-tower which 
succeeded them. Islam at first used the existing 
pre-Islamic towers as minarets, on to which mos- 
ques were frequently built, when old churches which 
already had towers were not taken over and adapted 
(cf. Bninnow in Thiersch, Pharos , p. 101). The 
oldest minaiets of this kind are in Hawran, the 
land of stone building xaP l&xyv, which contained 
many old undecaying stone-towers (Bosra, manara 
of the mosque of ‘Omar b. al-Khatt 5 b, inscription 
of the time of the Caliph c Omar, Dar al-Muslim 
etc.). In Damascus the two southern minarets 
of the Omaiyad mosque begun by Walid in 86 
(705 [?]") belonged to the old church of St. John, 
while the northern minaret was a completely new 
building of Walid’s. This is therefore the oldest 
independent Muslim manara. The manaras of the 
Omaiyad mosque became models not only for 
Syria but through the Omaiyad migration to Spam 
(Cordova) for the Maghrib also. Wherever we 
later find in Syria the Egyptian tower-form, there 
is always definite Egyptian influence present and 
as a tule they are Mamluk foundations. It is still 
hardly possible to compile a chronological list of 
Syrian manaras (cf. Thiersch, op. cit ., p. 99 — no 
and the illustrations). 

Palestine. In this country on the borders of 
Egypt, the influence of the latter country made 
itself felt. The octagonal manara on a squaie 
base predominates. The manara of the chief mos- 
que id Ghazza shows an octagon diminishing in 
width by successive stages, while the minaret of 
the mosque of al-Hashim theie has the same 
diameter throughout and is only divided into four 
stories with windows by large mouldings. The 
smaller mosques have short squat octagonal towers. 
The manara of ‘All Bakka in Hebron is half 
rectangular and half octagonal with a high mihrab- 
like niche in the lower story. The octagonal tower 
is found as tar as Jerusalem, where it meets with 
the northein Syrian square towers. The latter is 
again found at Haram al-Sharif and in the mosque 
of Sidna ‘Omar beside the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and along the coast in Jaffa, Haifa, 
Sidon, Tyre and Bairut, and in the interior in 
Tiberias, Safed, Nablus, etc. On the other hand 
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the manara in Rarala of the viith (xiiith) century 
is unique with its buttresses and pointed arched 
niches and dwarf pillars and columns. Thiersch 
takes it to be a copy of the most celebrated 
Christian tower of the country, the bell-tower of 
the Holy Sepulchre built in 1160 — 1180 in Jeru- 
salem, of which only the base is still standing ; 
(cf. Thiersch, op. cit p. 119 sqq. and the pictures 
there). 

Egypt. The oldest manara in Egypt is the 
tower of the Djami c b. Tulun. Like the Malwiyas 
of Samarra, this minaret stands outside the mosque 
and resembles them in form also, although it 
differs in its material which is limestone. The 
first storey is a square tower with a window with 
horseshoe arches, the second is cylindrical and an 
outer staircase leads up around them. The two 
upper octagonal stories are later in date, having 
been erected by the Mamluk Sultan Ladjin. Nothing 
final can be said about this manara, apparently 
erected by a foreign architect and combining a 
number of foreign influences. The manaras next 
to it in time are the five towers of hewn stone 
of the mosque of Hakim with their covering of ' 
tiles of a later date; they must be contemporary 
with the mosque, which was built in 393 — 404 
(1002 — 1013), and were covered by Baibais II and 
given new 7 spires (703=1303 — 1304). They are 
of different shapes. The northern tow 7 er is cylindrical 
on a square base, the southern has a square 
low r er half and four octagonal upper stories, each , 
narrower than the one below it, the first of which 
has four semi-cylindrical cornices in the corners. 
The decoration in relief on the stone has analogies 
in the gateway of the same date (pictures in i 
Biez, A', d. isl. Volk. ! , p. 58; 2, p. 54). Of these 
two tow r ers the southern one may be considered 
the ancestor of the minarets of Cairo. Its square- 
octagonal form, usually crowned by a cylindiical 
storey, survives. The further development is limited 
to the proportions, which aim at greater elegance 
and slenderness, and the breaking up of the surface 
with niches and mukarnat cornices. Towards the 
end of the second Mamluk period, say under Ka 5 it 
Bey, it reached its culmination. The minaret of 
the mosque at his tomb was never to be sur- 
passed in grace and wealth of ornament. A list 
of the most important minarets of Cairo between 
I ooo- — 1356 a. d. is given by Thiersch with many 
illustrations. 

Arabia. As in Palestine, in Arabia there was 
no native type of manara and indeed Arabia never 
developed any sacral architecture with a character 
of its own. The minaret of the mosque of YValld 
m Medina may have been Syrian in form. The 
manaras at present standing in Medina belong to 
Jhe sixth restoration of the mosque by Ka'it Bey 
in 888 (1483). They are slender minarets of the 
Mamluk type with octagonal and cylindrical stories. 
The seven manaras in Mecca, the sanctuary of 
■which was ten times restored, only show modern 
forms of tower, frequently influenced by the slender 
Turkish form (cf. Thiersch, op. cit p. 123). Two 
slender round minarets of the ix 1 * 1 (xv*h) century 
still flank the ruined mosque on the island of 
Bahrain (cf. Diez, Jahrb. d. as. Kunst , 1925, ii. 2). 

Maghrib. The oldest sawnta^a, as the manaras 
°f the Maghrib are called, in Africa is in Kairawan, 

massive three storied tower of the mosque of 
Sidi c Okba of 105 (724). The two upper receding 
stories with blind niches are probably of later 


date than the unadorned upper storey with loop- 
holes on three sides and three windows only on 
the side that looks on the court. The cistern in 
the basement and the measurements of this tower 
which are exactly half those of the Pharos, suggested 
to Thiersch that it was an imitation of the Pharos. 
Another sawmcfa. also of the iind (viii th ) century 
was the minaret of the Djatni c al-ZItuna in Tunis 
before its restoration in the xix th century. Old 
pictures of it show a plain square lower storey 
with a narrower octagonal upper storey and the 
platform on top enclosed by a breast-high parapet 
with a pillared gallery. Of this probably only the 
lower part is old, while the second storey and the 
parapet date from the restoration of 1653 (pictures 
in K. d. 0 ., ix.; Kuhnel, Matirische Kuns t, vi.). 
Egyptian influence, in so far as such existed, 
extended to Tunis. West of Tunis begins the 
Spanish sphere of influence, the model for which 
was the sawma c a in Cordova built by c Abd al- 
Rahman III in 339 — 340 (951) and destroyed 
in 1593. A description of it is given by Idrl-I 
(c. 548 = 1154). According to him, the minaret of 
Cordova was a high quadrangular tower, square 
in plan, the sides of which were richly adoined 
with inscriptions in relief. The upper section 
terminated in two rows of blind arcades probably 
like those still to be seen in the mosque of Cordova 
and on other minarets of the Maghrib. On the 
platform was a second, probably also square, storey 
with four doors and upon the dome which crow ned 
it shone three balls of gold and two of silver and 
lily leaves (cf. Thiersch, op. cit ., p. 1 27). This 
minaret however had a predecessor in a more 
1 modest tower built by c Abd al-Rahman I, the 
model of which according to Margais [Rev. Afr ., 
1906) was Walid’s minarets in Damascus. The 
second, imposing and splendid, minaret at Cordova 
seems to have served as a model for the sa-.vmdai 
of Seville aDd Morocco. At the same time we 
must consider the claims of the minaret of the 
Kal'a Banl Hammad built in 393 (loot), the only 
tower that survives of the Fatimid period, which 
was half destroyed by the Almohads iD 1152 (cf. 
Saladin, Bull, arch ., 1904, p. 243 sqq.). It is 
a high square tower of hewn stone, smooth on 
three sides and embellished on the courtyard side 
only with shallow blind niches and balcony doors 
in three layers above one another (pictures in 
Thiersch, op. cit., p.130; Kuhnel, op. cit., xviii. ; 
Saladin, Manuel , p. 217; Margais, Manuel and 
op. cit.). This tower already shows the scheme of 
decoration of the Giralda and allied tow'ers, namely 
the vertical combination of two windows or doors 
of the middle axis above one another by flanking 
double high shallow niches. The almost contemporary 
Giralda in Seville of about 1190 A. D., the so-called 
Tower of Hasan in Rabat and the Kutubiya in 
Marrakujh ore allied to it, the two latter of the end of 
the vith (xii th ) century (pictures in Thiersch, Kuhnel, 
Margais), all square with narrower square top stories, 
of which only that of the Kutubiya still survives. 
These towers already show the system of decorating 
the surface now becoming typical in the later Maghribl 
manaras. the network of geometrical patterns in 
high relief and the beautiful windows with horseshoe 
and toothed arches and mukarnat niches. In the 
other towers of Morocco, in Fez, Tetuan, Tangier, 
etc., aie more modern minarets. The characteristic 
type of Algeria is best seen in the numerous 
minarets in Tlemcen, mainly of the xiiith — xiv'h 
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century. They continue the form, characterized 
above, only the geometrical decoration in relief 
gains the upper hand and the windows disappear : 
theii appearance is not quite so solid. On the 
other hand, the huge minaret of the great mosque 
of Mansura is highly thought of in Morocco for 
it-j size as well as its decoration, because it was 
built by a Moroccan Marlnid (701—702 = 1302). 
l'he square tower therefore dominates the whole 
of the west. It is only later in the xvith century 
that we find the octagonal tower appearing in 
Tunis, which Saladin attributes to Hanafi influence. 

The c Irak and Djazira give a picture of deve- 
lopment similar to that of Persia and the lands east 
of Persia. The oldest manaras still standing, the 
two malwiyas in Samarra of the iii th (ix th ) century, 
have remained the only examples of spiral towers 
but they are significant monuments of the early 
Muslim Arab variation of Babylonian architectuie 
(the spiral as motif!). These genuinely Arab 
buildings were followed by a reaction towards the 
Mediterranean st)le with square and octagonal 
towers and with the coming of the Turkish peoples 
and Saldjuk rule the cylindrical minaret, usually 
on a polygonal base. The following list is given 
by Jleizfeld (Arch. Base, ii. 229) : Rakka, mosque 
extra muros, lectangular tower of the iv*h (x*h) 
01 \d» \ \ith) century; Rakka, intra muros, around 1 
tower. Nur al-Din 561 (1166); Abu Huraira, round; I 
Halls, octagonal, 5S9 (1193) to 615 (1218); Irbil, 
round on octagonal base 5S6 — 630 (1190 — 1232); 
Sindjar, round on polygonal base 598 (1201); 
Baghdad, Suk al-( lliazl, round on a base (?) (630 =r 
1232): Mosul, minaret of the great mosque, round 
on a cubical base: Mosul, minaret of the Kal : a, 
round on a cubical base; Mosul, Manara al-Mak- : 
stiia; Ta'iik, round shaft on a polygonal base. In ] 
addition there is the unique octagonalminaret builtof 
small broken stones with a coveting of plaster, 
on the island of c Ana in the Euphrates of the 
v th ( M th) centuiy (Iieizfeld, cfi. cit ., ii. 319, and 
I’l. 137) and the bulk of the later minarets from 
the Miith Ixivth) centuiy onwards, which repeat 
this type. 

I’ ersi a. The oldest manaras of Iran and the 
comm it's adjoining on east and north, Afghanistan, 
Sidjistan and Turkestan seem to have been usually 
octagonal, as the ruin of the manara, possibly of 
the 111th (i.\th) century in Zaiandj, Nad ‘All, ! 
Mdjistan (now 25—30 feet, originally twice as . 
high: cf. (_>. P. Tate, Seist, in. Calcutta 1910, p. 202 
and I’lateJ shows. The models for these earliest 
manaras may have been the watch-towers found < 
all over the Asiatic steppes, hence the blind ! 
window and the great diameter. Octagonal manaras 
still exist in Amian, Sidjistan (vth — V1 [th century j 
octagonal with cylindrical upper storey are the j 
two observatory towels of Oharna of about 410 1 
(1019— 1020) and 495 (1 101 — 1 102) (the original : 
height was estimated at about 140 feet ; the inscrip- 
tions on the two towers only say that their erection 
was ordered by Mahmud and Mas'ud respectively, 
both with full titles; cf. Iliez, Chur. Bdkm 
p. 162 sqq.\ Counterparts to these towers in two 
parts are the manaras in Sirwan, east of Herat 
(c. 100 feet high) and Kerat in eastern Khurasan 
(c. 80 feet high), with octagonal bases and eviin- 

drical shaft, both of the vth ( x ;th) ^ jth ( x 'i t th) 

centuries. Cylindrical manaras of the vth _ v jth 
(xith— X11 thj centuries still survive in Persia and the 
land, east of it in Sangbast, Flruzabad, Kasim- 


\ abad (Sidjistan), Khosrugird (Sabzaw'ar) of the 
■ year 505 (mi), Damghan, (2) Bastam, Saw T a, Sem- 
nan, Tabas, Kunya Urgendj (old Khlvva), Termer 
I on the Amu Darya, Bukhara, Manar-i Kalyan 542 
! (1147 — 1148), Kashan, Mestoryan (Turkoman step- 
pes north of the Atrek, 2 towers) and Isfahan (4) 
j (cf. the list in Diez, Persien , Isl. Bk. in Chnrasan, 
b. 168 — 169). In the Tlmuiid period with the 
general flourishing of architecture the manaras are 
given a further last increase in their embellish- 
ment, a few examples of which aie still to be 
1 seen in the Tlmurid ruins in Herat. Here we still 
have the ruins of nine polygonal-cylindrical manaras 
the socles of which are usually of slabs of white 
marble with inscriptions in relief, the shafts to the top 
covered with glazed mosaics of fabulous beauty which 
in their delicacy recall the work of the carver in 
ivory (cf. Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan , p. 58 sqq. 

| and illustrations, p. 157 sqq.). To this Tlmurid group 
1 also belong the manaras in Samarkand mostly in 
j ruins and the minarets of the Masdjid-i Shah in 
; Mashhad built by the amir Malik Shah and the 
I two minarets now destroyed of the Blue Mosque 
| in Tabiiz, built in the time of Djahan Shah (841 — 
872 = 1437 — 1467). The last mentioned minarets 
belong to the group of double towers found all 
over Persia and Turkestan which either flank the 
doors or stand at the corners of the wall of a 
mosque or are built on the top of the doors. These 
double towers which become more and more com- 
mon after the Saldjuk and Mongol invasions never 
of course attained the height of the single manaras 
just described and their importance lies mainly in 
their decoration. 

Asia Minor and Turkey. Among the Sal- 
djuks and Ottomans the manara lost the character 
and individuality which it revealed among most 
other peoples, at least in the early period. Apart 
from isolated exceptions like the very interesting 
fluted minaret at Adalia (pictures in Lanckoronski, 
and Thiersch, op. cit ., p. 149), the minarets are 
henceforth subordinated in the general architectonic 
scheme to the main building, either placed as a 
pair at the gate or as a single tower built into 
the wall of the mosque. It is true that these ar- 
rangements are found also in Persia, which was 
filled with lurkish tribes, but there was constant 
change there, while in Asia Minor a certain style 
soon became predominant which culminated in the 
absolute uniformity of the Ottoman minarets. The 
early minarets of Asia Minor of the xiiph century 
usually have their surfaces broken up into round 
and smooth areas which give them a certain charm, 
especially when this plastic ornamentation is com- 
bined with the painting of frescoes and with relief 
(Laranda Masdjid and Indje Minareli, Konia, Giok 
Medrese, Siwas, etc.). The Ottomans heightened 
the minaret which they had taken over from the 
Saldjuks, made it still more slender and gave it 
a long conical spire which has become typical. 
According to the importance of the mosque, it 
was given one tower on the front or flanked with 
two _ or even 4 or six minarets (the Mosque of 
Sultan Ahmad, Constantinople) and these w r ere 
given one, two or three galleries. 

India, In India there is only a single old 
manara of importance: the Kutb Minar (q. v. and 
the illustrations) in Old Delhi built by order of 
Aibek Kutb al-Din and completed by Iltutmish 
(diameter 45 feet and height 240 feet). The three 
lower stories of this, the highest and finest ma- 
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Dara in the Muslim world, are built of red sand- 
stone, the two upper, which have been restored, 
of white marble with layers of sandstone. The 
pavilion which once crowned the top fell down 
in 1S03 during an earthquake and was put up 
again on the ground. The exterior is of angular 
and round flutings and ornamented with inscriptions 
fiom the Kur’an. There is no reason to doubt 
that the numerous mosques of the Pathan dynasties 
also had minarets but most of them seem to be 
destroyed and so far as I am aware no one has 
ret studied the subject. Isolated surviving manaras 
like the detached slender round minaret of the 
Lat-ki-Masdjid in Hisar show however that they 
were usual (cf. Arch. Surv. India , Annual Report ., 
Pt. 1,1913 — 1914, Pi- !)■ But their occurrence in 
India was confined to particular areas. The mos- 
ques of Djawnpur, Sirkej, Manda, Kulbargah and 
other places usually of the xivd 1 — xvth century 
have no minarets. On the other hand they are 
characteristic of the xvth- xvph century mosques 
in Ahmadabad, built in pairs flanking the doors 
or at the corners of the surrounding wall, as in 
the Mongol mosques of Persia. In shape, the 
towers of Ahmadabad are quite Indian with well 
marked outlines, many mouldings outside and thiee 
to six galleries. In the Moghul empire again the 
smooth round or facetted minaret of Persian oiigin 
again became predominant but was hinduised by 
the pavilion placed on the top and by other 
alterations. 

B iblio grap hy. The fundamental monograph 
on the manara is Herman Thiersch, Pharos in 
An tike. Islam unJ Occident (B. G. leubner, 
Leipzig and Berlin 1909)1 where references are 
given to the detailed literature. I urther general 
works : E. Diez, Die Kunst der islamischen 
Volker (Supplement to Hdbch. d. Aunstwis- 
senschaft, Wildpark-Postdam, 1 1 9 1 5 I 2 1 9 2 7 - 
Saladin, Manuel d art musitlinan , Paris 1 9°7 j 
new ed. by G. Margais, 19265 cf. also M. v. 
Berchem’s article architecture in this ency- 
clopaedia. — - For the separate countries : 

Syria: M. v. Berchem, Inscriptions arabes 
de Syrie , Mimoires de Plnstitut Egyptien , Cairo 
1897; do., Voyage en Syrie , M.l.F.A.O ., 19 * 4 , 
2 vols. ; R. Phene Spiers, The great Mosque of 
the Omcvades, Damascus and do., Architecture , 
East and West , London 1907; Margais, Mos- 
quce de Walid, Rev. Afr ., 1 .; J. A., 1S96, new 
ser., vii.; F. K. Wulzinger and C. Watzinger, 
Damaskus , die antike tend die islamische Stall. 
2 vols.; cf. on vol. i., Herzfeld’s criticism in 
D.L.Z . , 1922. — Egypt: M. v. Berchem, C. 
I. A ., i., passim; do., Notes d' Archcologic Arabe , 
Monuments et Inscriptions Fatinudes , J.A . , 1891 
and 1892; K. A. C. Creswell, Btief Chronology 
of the Muhammadan Monuments in Egypt to 
, A.D. 75-77, B. I. F. A. O., vol. xvi. ; M. S. 
Briggs, Muhammadan Architecture in Egypt 
and Palestine , Oxford 1924; the source for the 
architecture in Egypt is the Comite de Conser- 
vation des Monuments de Part arabe (over 
30 vols.). — Maghrib: M. v. Berchem, L'art 
niusulman au music de Tlcmcen , Journal d. 
Savants , 1906; G. Margais, Les monuments 

arabes de Tlcmcen - . do., in R. A.. xlix. and 1 ., 
do., L'art en Algerie, Algiers 1906; Saladin, 
La mosquic de Sidi-Okba 'a Kairouan , Pans 
1903; G. Margais, Manuel de l'art musulman , 
deals very thoroughly with the Maghrib; E. 


Kuhnel, Die QaPa der Beni Hammad in Algerien , 
Monatshefte f. Kw ., i/ii., 1908, p. 1013-1016; 
do., Algerien , Leipzig 1909, Stdtten J. Kultur , 
vol. xviii. — 'Irak and Djazira: Sarre-Herz- 
feld, Archaologzsche Reise ini Euphrat- tend 
Tigrisgebiet , Berlin 1911, 4 vols., index. 
Persia, Turkistan, Afghanistan: F. 
Sarre, Dcnkmaler pet sischer Baukunst , 2 vols., 
Berlin 1910; Diez, Churasanische Baudenkmaler , 
with a contribution by M. v. Berchem, Berlin 
1918; do., Fersien , Islamische Baukunst in Chu- 
rasan , Hagen and Munich 1923 1 60., Die bud- 
dhistischen utid islamischen Baudenkmaler Af- 
ghanistans , in Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan , 
Leipzig 1924. — Asia Minor and Tu 1 ke j . 

F. Sarre, a. W.\ M. v. Berchem, Materially 
pour tin Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum , in.: 
Asie Mineure, Caiio 1910; J. H. Loytved, Konia , 
Inschriften der seldschuqischen Bantcn. Beilin 
1907; C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konstantmopels, 
Berlin 1912, 3 vols. — India: Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India , 1S71 ; Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture 2 , 
1900, 2 vols.; Emanuel La Roche, Indische Bau- 
kunst._ 1921, 6 vols. (E- Die/.) 

MANAT, an old Arabian goddess. Her 
character can only be deduced from hei name, 
which may safely be connected jis a plural (for 
manaiodt ) with the Aiamaic adnata, plur . mOia- 
zicatii, poitior., lot, Hebrew mana, plur. manat and 
also with the god of fate m‘ni, Is. lxv. II (cf. 
lxx.). In Arabic we have corresponding to it, 
maniva , plur. tnanaya , “the allotted, fate, especi- 
ally 'of death". She was theiefore a goddess ot 
fate, especially of death. Her main sanctuary was 
a black stone among the Hudhailis in Kudaid, 
not far from Mecca on the road to Medina near 
a hill called Mushallal. She was however worshtp- 
ped by many Arab tribes, primarily by the Aws 
and Khazradj in Yathrib. In Mecca she was very 
popular along with the goddess al-Lat and _al- 
Tzza [q. v.j ; the three (according to the Kur an) 
were regarded as Allah’s daughters, and in a 
weak moment Muhammad declared then worship 
permitted (cf. Sura liii. 19 sqq.). The obscure 
expression “Manat, the thiid, the other is pro- 
bably due simply to the rhyme. According to Ibn 
al-Kalbi, she was the oldest deity, whose worship 
rave rise to that of the others, because names 
compounded with Manat occur earlier than other 
theophoric names. Another view is found m the 
poem of Ibn Hisham, p. 145 , where _ the two 
daughters of Tzza” are Manat and al-I.at As an 
independent deity we find her in the Nabataean 
inscriptions of al-Hidjr. where VTOS (the Aramaic 
plural form; cf. above) is often found along with 
Dushara and others. Manat is connected in a P ecul >^ 
way by some writers with the great hadjdj [q. _ v.], for 
we are told that several tnbes_including the Aw, 
and Khaziadj assumed the thram at the sanctuary 
of Manat and on the conclusion of the rites cut 
their hair there and dropped the thrum [q. v.]. 
Wellhausen sees in this an erroneous confusion 
of an independent pilgrimage to Manat with 
the great hadjdj. as later writers acknowledge 
none' but the latter; it is however possible that 
some such confusion may really have taken place 

in pagan times. . 

That Manat was also a domestic deity is evident 
from the story in Ibn Hisham, p. 35 ° (cf. WakidI, 
ed. Wellhausen, p. 350). The destruction of the 
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great sanctuary in Kudaid after the capture of 
Mecca is attnbuted by some to Abu Sufyan, by 
others to ‘All, according to Wakidi, op. cit ., Ibn 
Sa‘d, in/ii. IS, 23 , to the AwsI Sa c d b. Zaid! 

bibliography. Yakut, Mii'djam , iv. 652— 
654; \\ ellhausen, Rests arabischcn Heidentums-, 
jr. 25-29; Ibn Hisham, p. 55; Tabari, Annales, 
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MANAZGERD. [See Malazgerd.] 

A l-MANAZIL (a.), pi. of al-manzil. more fully 
manazil al-kamar , the stations of the moon. 
Just as for the sun the zodiacal circle is divided into 
12 stations each of 30°, which it traverses in the 
course of a year, so the course of the moon is 
connected with 2S groups of stars, each of which 
corresponds to one day of its course, so that on 
an aveiage each is an arc of 13° apart. The settings 
of the sun at these stations, Arabic na-.u\ pi. 
an:ca , are of decisive importance for the beginning 
and forecasting of the phenomena of the weather 
and the fertility or otherwise of a year which 
depends on them, i. e. for the peasant’s calendar. 
As regards the testimony of the Arab poets, the 
reader may be referred to the verses given by 
ai-lyarwini. M. Steinschneider in particular has 
published very thorough investigations of the im- 
portance of the stations of the moon among the 
Hindus and Arabs from Arabic, Hebrew and late 
Latin sources. 1 he Arabic names of the stations 
and the constellations belonging to them are as 
follows : 

1. al-Sharatdn, “the two signs”, also al-A.shrdt- 

the Horns of the Ram ((3 y Arietis). “ '' 

2. -the little paunch”’; the paunch 
of the Ram (e $ p Arietis). 

3. al-Thwaiya, ‘the Pleiades” [q. v.l. 

4. al-Dabaran, “the Aldebaran” (* Tauri) with 
the Ihado. 

5. al-Hafa three small stars on the head of Orion. 

6 . al-IIan a, the stars al-Zitr and al-Maisan 
(✓ ^ Geminorum). 

P n “ the Li0D ’ ! ’ Paw ”: Castor and 

1 ollux (x (3 Geminorum). 

8. al-Xathia , “the nostril” of the I.ion or 
fence with asses (in Cancer). 

9. al- Turf , i.e. T 11 j al-Asad. “the eye" of the 
I.ion Cancri ?. Leonis). 

10. al-D/abha , i. e. Dyabhat al-Asad. “the fore- 
head of the Lion (^7 ^ x Leonis). 

11. al-Zubra , i.e. Zubrat al-Asad , “the mane” 
of the Lion (5 S’ LeonL). 

12. al-Sarfa^ “the weathercock” ((3 Leonis). 

Ss t \ : l rg] SaUUr! ’’ tthe barkers ” or Do g s (fLr 

14. al-Simak . “the prominent”, more accurately 
al-btn.ak al-a r zal, the unarmed S. (x Virp — 
bpica, cf. E. iii. 456). 

15 - al-Ghafr , “the cover" ($,* Virginis). 

16 al-Zubana , i.e. Zubanat allAkrab , “the 
pincers of the Scorpion (x /3 Librae). ’ 

I/, al-lknp “the crown”, i.e. the head of the 
■ corpion, the three stars ((3 S t Librae). 

.I, 8 ’ al -f a! J-> “‘he heart” of the Scorpion, the 
Antares ( x Scorp.). 1 


19. al-Shaiula , “the tail” or sting of the Scor- 
pion (A v Scorp.). 

20. al-Nabtfim, “the ostriches”, 8 stars in Sagit- 
tarius (7 J £i| ji)i xf Sagitt.). 

21. al-Balda , “the town”, an area in Sag. with- 
out stars. 

22. Sa d al- Dh abih , “the luck of the slayer” or 
sacrificers (a /3 Capric.). 

23. Sa d Bulab, “the luck of the devourer" 
(n v Aquar.). 

24. Said al-Sifud. , “the greatest luck” (/3 4 
Aquar.). 

25. Said al-Akhbiya, “the luck of the tents” 
(.7 K'H'I Aquar.). 

26. al-Fargh al-awwal , “the fore socket” on 
the pail (a (3 Pegasi). 

27. al-Fargh al-thant, “the hinder socket” on 
the pail (y Peg. a Androm.). 

28. Batn al-Hut , “the fish-belly”, a number of 
stars in the form of a fish (/3 Androm. the brightest). 

Bibliography-. W. Jones, On the Antiquity 
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99 j L. Ideler, Untersnchungen uber den Ur- 
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p. 120, 148, ^esp. p. 287^.; al-Kazwini, c Adjaib 
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Geogr., i. (J. r uska) 

MANBIgJ (Bambyke, H i e r a p o 1 i s), an 
ancient city in northern Syria, two days’ 
journey or 10 farsakh N.E. of Halab, about 3 farsakhs 
from the Euphrates. It lay in a fertile plain, and had 
a double wall built by the Greeks. According to Ibn 
tyjurdadhbih, there was a very fine church there, built 
of wood (. B.G.A ., vi. 161 sq.). P S . Dionysios (ed. 
Lhabot, p. 47, 68) mentions a church of the Virgin 
and another of St. Thomas in Manbidj. There were 
no build, ngs in the neighbourhood of the town 
j (Nasir-i Khusraw, ed. Schefer, p. 31); Abu ’ 1 -Fida 1 
mentions the many canals, fruit- and particularly 
mu eiry -trees there, the latter for the silkworm 
culture. As K. Ritter ( Erdkunde , x. 1057 sqq.) has 
shown, the name for the silkworm can 

hardly be connected with “Bambyke”, the old 
name o ilanbidj; on the other hand, the Levantine 
trade-name bombassino , bombagio , common in the 

"" / or raw co ^ ton ) seems to be derived 

trom Manbidj ; it is perhaps also concealed in the 

” a Tc e « U V he anCleDt Phr >’gian Hierapolis, Pambuk- 
■ a 'f f. L early as M ‘chael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 

I 1. 148. Mabbug in Phrygia). The Arabs called the 
ni_ e» ma e m Manbidj, manbidjaniya (Lammens, 

1 latima , Rome 1912, p. 71). 

j Kamal al-Din b. aI-‘Adim gives the following 
account of its origin: Khusraw [I] built it. when 
| he conquered Syria (in reality the town in 540 A.D. 
ransome itself from a threatened siege by paying 
tnbute), built a fire-temple there and made a certain 
azdanyar of the family of Ardashlr b. Babak 
its governor. According to other authorities, Manbih 
was the name of the fire-temple, from which the 
°° k ' ts name (Ikn al-Shihna, al-Durr al- 
— n f‘ Karikh Halab , ed. Sarkis, Bairut 
/ 227). Ma^bub (Agapios) b. Kustantln of 
i_4 sajs in his history of the world written 
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m the tenth century, at the end of the history of the 
patriarchs (ed. Vasiliev, Patrol. Orient ., v. [1910], 
p. 664): “in the year 31 after the bitth of Levi, the 
sun of Jacob, queen Samrln built a great sanctuary 
for the worship of the idol K-y-w-s in a town 
on the banks of the Euphrates (?), installed 70 priests 
and called the town Hieropolis (Mahbub : 

Ibn al-Shihna. p.227: if! 1 1 var. 

i. e. the City of the Priests; this was 
the town Manbidj al-Atika" . F or K-y-w-s Kaiwan 
should be read ; on the coins of Hieropolis this 
deity seems also to be depicted (Wroth, Catalogue 
of the Greek coins of Galatia , Cappadoc. and Syria 
[Brit. Mus.], 1899, p. liii.), and the Armenian 
Epiphanios (ed. Finck, p. 12) says; “Erapolis 
consists of 3 towns : it is called Mnpecn ; in it is 
the idol Kaynana" ; with Preuschen ( Getting . Gel. 
Ann ., clxvii. [1905], ii., p. 837, note 3) we should 
here also read Kaywan. 

In reality Manbidj seems to have already been 
known to the Assyrians (as Nappigi or Nampigi 
in Salmanassar, Karkh-Monolith. rev. 35; Johns, 
Assyr. Bill '., xvii. 1 1 , 82 ; cf. also Bambuki on 
the cuneiform tablet Brit. Mus. A' /So, in Johns, 
Assyr. Deeds and Documents , N°. 773; Cheyne’s 
Encycl. Bill., s. v. Carchemish ). If the name is 
of Semitic origin, it peihaps goes back to a Syriac 
word mambog , “spring” (Noldeke, Nadir. G.G. IP, 
1876, p. 5 — 8). The Greeks knew as the name 
ot the town besides Hierapolis (on coins always 
Hieropolis) also the native form of Ba/zjSvxif (raiely 
BavfSuwf : Papyr. Oxyrh.. xi. [1915], p. 197, col. v., 

1- 100); in the common proper name Mxiefioytsios 
etc., Nabataean Mambogita, the name of the town 
is concealed (for references see Pauly-Wissowa, 
Ilealem ., suppl. vol., iv., p. 733). The town which 
at first was included in Kyrrhestike and afterwards 
was made, probably by Constantius, the capital 
of the Syrian Euphratesia, played an important 
part in ancient times as the centre of the worship 
of Atargatis. Bardaisan was brought up here by 
a heathen priest Anuduzbar and his son Kuduz. 
After the triumph of Christianity, the pagan cult 
was supplanted by the worship of holy relics, 
which also brought numbers of the faithful to 
Bambyke (Procopius of Gaza, Panegyr ch. 18, 
in Migne, Patr. Grace ., lxxxvii., iii , col. 2817). 
From the third century onwards the town is fre- 
quently mentioned as a place for the concentration 
of troops for campaigns against the east or for j 
the defence of Syria. In the Byzantine period it 
was a great centre of the Monophysites, according 
to whose tradition Justinian married Theodora in 
Hierapolis; she is said to have belonged to the 
neighbourhood of the town (Michael Syrus, ii. 
189). After the end of the Byzantine period, it 
was for a considerable period a stronghold of the 
Maronites (Michael Syrus, ii. 412, 511). 

In the year 16 Abu ‘Ubaida went to Halab 
al-Sadjur and sent c Iyad b. Ghanim on to Manbidj. 

3 he inhabitants capitulated under the same con- 
ditions as the people of Antioch ; when Abu c Ubaida 
reached the town, the agreement was ratified (al- 
Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 150; al-Ya c kubi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. i6t; Ibn al-Shihna, ed. Bairut, p. 228; 
Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam , iii., p. 792, §281, 

P- 794 , § 284, p. 797, § 290, p. 816, § 325). 
Manbidj seems to have enjoyed a certain degree 
of independence down to the time of Yazid I; 
the inhabitants of the town, for example, asked 


c Umar for permission to trade within the caliphate 
(Lammens, M. F. 0 . B., vi. 437, note 1). The 
vicinity of the town was settled by YamanI 
tribes (Michael Syrus, iii. 47), notably the BanI 
Taghlib (Lammens, op. cit ., p. 445, note 1). Yazid, 
when he created the djund of Kinnasrin threw 
Manbidj into this military province (al-Baladhuri, 
p. 132; Lammens, p. 437 sqq.). Harun al-Rashid 
separated it again, made it the capital of the frontier 
district of the 'Awasim [q. v.] in 786 and appointed 
c Abd al-Malik b. Salih b. C A 1 T as wall there in 
173, to whom the town owed many buildings (al- 
Baladhuri, hoc. cit.). In 131 (748) it was severely 
damaged by an earthquake, in which the church 
of the Jacobites collapsed during mass and buried 
many of the worshippers in its ruins (Pseudo- 
Dionysios, transl. Chabot, p. 42 ; Michael Syrus, 

ii. 510; Beathgen, Abh. f. d. Kunde d. Morgen!., 
vm/iii., 1884, p. 126). The brother of the caliph 
al-MuTasim, al- c Abbas, who had taken part in the 
mutiny led by the general c Udjaif b. c Anbasa, was 
tortured to death by Haidar b. Kawus, the Afshin 
of Usrushana, at Manbidj in 223 (838) (Tabari, 

iii. 1265; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, vi. 349; 

Michael Syrus, iii. 101; Weil, Gesch. d. Cltahf . , 
ii. 320). The conquest of Syria by Ahmad b. 
Tulun in 264 (877 — 878) brought Manbidj also 
under Egyptian suzerainty (Ibn al-Shihna, p. 228). 
In the account of the eixm xxtipoirolyTOi; of Edessa, 
said to have been compiled by the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenetos, a miiacle is mentioned 
that took place in the time of Christ at the 
xxxrpoi 'lipxxoO.eon;, 8 rji nh Sxpxxifvii j Me/xfix 

A tytrxi, ry he rU'j Zvpxv ytxfioux ( De whig. F.dess ., 
in Migne, Patr. Gr., cxiii., col. 432; better in 
von Dobschutz, Christusbilder , in Texte u. I liters, 
z. altchi istl. Lit., xviii., 51“'). Abgar’s envoy, who 
was spending the night in a brickworks near Man- 
bidj on his way back from Jerusalem hid there among 
the bricks the sacred handkerchief with the poi trait 
of Christ Terrified by the bright light like that ot 
fire, the heathen inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
hurried next morning to the brickwoiks and found 
there a brick with a miraculous copy of the portrait, 
which they carefully preserved iD their city. 

The Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla, soon after the 
capture of Manbidj in 947, made his cousin, the 
poet Abu Firas, governor of Manbidj (Dvorak, 
Abu Birds , p. 75). When the Domestikos Nicephoros 
Phocas invaded Syria in 962, Abu Firas, who 
happened to be hunting outside the town, was 
taken prisoner by the strategos Budrus (Theodores 
Petros'-), a nephew of the emperor, and taken first 
to Kharshana and then to Constantinople (Dvorak, 
98/7.; Weil, iii. 17) where he wrote poems full 
of longing for Manbidj and his mother theie 
(Dvorak, p. 300, 302, 323 sq.). In 966 when 
emperor, Nicephoros encamped before Manbidj 
and made the people of the town ^produce the 
sacred brick ( al-Kirmula , i. e. xep xy.ibia-1) but did 
them do other injury (Yahya al-Antaki, Cod. 
Parisin. Bill. Nat., anc. fond ar. No. 131 A , 
fob 96 s ; the translation by Freytag. Z.D.M.G, 
xi. 212, has been corrected by Rosen, Zapiski 
Imp. Akad. Nauk , xliv., 1883, p. 07 — oS, noted). 
The Byzantine writers who apparently did not 
know that Me) was the Arabic name of 
Hierapolis and sought to locate it in Palestine or 
near Him;, wrongly make Nicephoros take Manbidj 
in 968 and carry off the brick and some hairs from 
the head of John the Baptist (which was only done 
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by his successor) (Leo Diaconos, Bonn, iv. io, 
p. 71; John Skylitzes, ii. 364: Zonaras, xvi. 25, 
p. 503 ; Glykas, Bonn, p. 569 etc ) but this state- 
ment cannot be reconciled either with the route given 
for his campaign of 968 (cf. v. Dobschiitz, op. 
cit., p. 172, note 1: Schlumberger, Niceph. Phocas , 
p. 704 — 706, note 5), nor with the bounds of 
his conquests given by Kamal al-Dln (in Frey tag, 
Z. D. M. G xi. 232). It was his successor John 
Tzimisces, who first took the fortress ((ppoopiov) of 
Manbidj in 974, and found there Christ’s sandals 
and some still bloody hairs of John the Baptist, 
which he brought as relics to Byzantium (Leo 
Diaconos, x. 4, p. 1 65)- 

In the year 1025 the Mirdasid Salih took the 
town (J. J. Muller, His tor ia Merdasidarum ex 
Halcbensibus Cemaleddini annalibus excerpta , Bonn 
1819; Rosen, op. cit ., p. 68). By the treaties 
between Mahmud and c AtIya [cf. hai.au, ii., p. 345 a ] 
Manbidj passed in 456-457 to c Atiya (Muller. 0/. cit., 
p. 56 sq .). In 472 (1079 — 1080) Tadj al-Dawla 
Tutush occupied the town (Muller, p. 88). The 
cmpeior Romanus IV Diogenes took it on his 
Syrian campaign in 1068 and strengthened the 
defences of the citadel (John Skylitzes, Bonn, ii. 
673, 675^ 685 ; Michael Altaliates, Bonn, p. 108 sq., 
in, 1 16: Zonaras, xviii. 11, 26, Bonn, iii. 691; 
Michael Syrus, iii. 168; Mattheos of l'rhay, transl. 
Dulatuier, p. 162; Weil, iii. 112; Kamal al-Dln, 
transl. Muller, op. cit., p. 63 sq., where it is 
wiongly stated that Manbidj remained Greek for 
70 years). It was not till 479 (1086) that Malik- 
^hah depiived the Greeks of Manbidj and al-Ruha^, 
and gave the rule over Halab. Hama, Manbidj 
and al-Ladhikiya to Ak-Sonkor (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 
98; Weil, iii. 1 31). 

In 504 (1110 — nil) the Franks conquered 
Manbidj, occupied and plundered the town and 
advanced as fai as Balis which they burned 
(Rohricht, Gesch. d. A 'gr. Jerusalem, p. 88; Weil, 
iii. 193; according to Michael Syrus, ni. 215, 
probably wrongly, in the year 502). But they lost 
Manbidj again in the same yeai (504) (Abu ’i-Fida 3 , 
Anno. I. Muslem., ed. Reiske, iii. 370). Baldwin II 
in 513 (11 19) invaded the lands east of Halab 
a^ far as Manbidj and al-Nukra, and Joscelin, in the 
following year, on the pretext that one of his followers 
had been imprisoned in Manbidj and that no compen- 
sation had been given to him for it, plundered the lands 
ofal-Xukra and al-Ahass (Recueil hist. or. crois., iii. 
623. 625). When Nur al-Dawla Balag enticed the 
amir of Manbidj, Hassan al-Ba c albakki t within his 
power and then imprisoned him in Palu, Hass aids 1 
brother c Isa seized the citadel of Manbidj. which 
Balag then attacked with siege artillery (1124). I 
Da then appealed for help to Joscelin and had | 
him proclaimed lord of Manbidj, but Joscelin 
suffered a severe defeat before the walls of the 
town On the next day. however, Balag was 
mortally wounded by an ariow shot by an un- , 
known hand (according to Kamal al-Dln, by c Da | 
himself: accoiding to Mattheos of Edessa, by a ! 
sun-worihippei). In 5 18 (1 124) Hassan was liberated 
and returned to Manbidj (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 436: 
Michael Sv rus, iii. 21 1 ; Mattheos of Edessa, traDsl. 
Dulaurier. p. 31 1 sq. ; Rohricht, op. cit.. p. 161 
s : ). The Crusaders never again took the town 
after the brief occupation in 504. Although we 
know of Frankish archbishops of the town (cf. 
William of Tyre, xiii. 11: xv. 14: xvii. 17) one 
of whom. Franco, took part in the Council of An- 


tioch of Nov. 30, 1139 (Rohricht, op. cit., p.223), 
we also know r that they did not reside in Manbidj 
itself but in Duluk (Doliche) (Michael Syrus, iii. 
1 91). In the old French text of William of Tyre, 
the aichbishopric is called Geraple (ed. Paris, i. 
489; ii. 68, 167), a name w’hich has often been 
identified with the modern Djerabulus (Djerabis) 
(Rey, Les colonies franques de Syrie , Paris 1883, 
p. 3 1 5 ; cf- also Bischof, in Ausland, 1 873? P* 1 36J. 
This equation must however be rejected on phonetic 
grounds (Hogarth, Annals of Archaeol. and Anthrop., 
Liverpool, ii. [1909], p. 166, note) as well as hi- 
stoiical (Djerabulus = Syr. Agropos , El'pcoxog). 

The Atabeg c Imad al-Dln Zangi in 5 21 ( II2 7 - 
1128) seized the towns of Manbidj and Hisn Biza c a 
and entered Halab on the 17 th Djumada II, 522 
(. Recueil hist . or. crois i. 17, 380; ll/ii. 69). The 
emperor John II Comnenos on his campaign against 
Zangi (1142) only captured Biza c a (ri/$£), while 
he passed by Manbidj (to Bepifisr ^) because, as 
Niketas (Bonn, p. 37) disparagingly remarks, it was 
considered easy to take and lay in the hollow of a 
valley (w$ eoy.xrxyooviTrov v.pibh k cr edlou tceifievov 
v 7 TTici%ovToj), a statement, w’hich in view' of the lack 
of success at the sieges of Halab and Shaizar hardly 
seems credible. Anna Comnena mentions (Bonn, 
i. 331) a certain (i. e. al-Manbidji), 

tv]v STrwvfxixv xtto heynx^S'j^c; Xx^wv, as in the 
Byzantine service; but the Byzantines never oc- 
cupied the town itself after the eleventh century. 

An amir Hassan of Manbidj, probably a descendant 
of the same name of the Ilassan already mentioned, 
distinguished himself frequently in the fighting 
against the Crusaders, especially by the capture of 
Tell Bashir on July 8, 1151 (Kamal al-Din, transl. 
Blochet, R.O.L. , iii. 526 sq. : Rohricht, Gesch. d. 
Agr. Jems., p. 197, 268, note 3, 281). He was 
succeeded by his son Ghazi (Kamal al-Din, op. cit., 
p. 543). He rebelled against Nur al-Din from 
whom he had received Manbidj as a fief. Nur 
al-Din sent troops to Manbidj, deposed Ghazi and 
made his brother Kutb al-Din Inal (in Kamal 
al-Din: Niyal) his successor (R.O.L., iii. 543 » 
Recueil hist. or. crois., 11/ii. 241). After ruling 
for eleven years, this well beloved amir, who had 
built a IJanafi school in Manbidj (R. O. L., in. 
544), was deposed in 572 (1176 — H 77 ) by Saladin 
{Recueil j i. 46 sq. ; ii/ii. 241; iv. 132; Michael 
Syrus, iii. 366). According to a note in Kamal 
al-Dm {R. 0 . L., iv. 147), in the same year ( 57 2 ) 
Ghars al-Din Kilidj set out w r ith his followers to 
Manbidj against al-Duvvaik to whom Malik al- 
Nasir had gianted the town as a fief; but this 
al-Duwaik is otherwise quite unknown. Taki al- 
Din C L mar of Hama, a nephew of Malik al-Nasir 
who was in Manbidj in 577, wished to bar c Izz 
al-Din's way to Halab ; when he failed in this, he 
retired to Hama, but was not allowed to enter 
it by the inhabitants (R.O.L., iv. 156). c Imad 
al-Din attacked Manbidj in 578 (1182 — llS3)and 
laid waste the country round it (A. O. L., iv. 162). 
Saladin made his brother Malik al- c Adil governor 
of Manbidj and he went there in Ramadan 579 
(1183 — 1184) ( Rcc . or. hist, crois., iv. 249). He 
seems to have spent most of his time in camp, 
for in 582 (11S6 — 1187) the sultan gave Manbidj 
to Taki al-Dln along with other towns (Abu ’l-Fida", 
A nnal. Musi., iv. 72). Among the leaders, whom 
Saladin sent in 1190 against the Germans who after 
Irederick s death were trying to reach c Akka 5 , w’as 
Na^ir al-Din b. Taki al-Din of Manbidj ( Recueil 
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lisl. or. ciois iii. 165). Saladin’s third son Malik 
al-Zahii^ GJiazi in 589 (1 193) was allotted Harim, 
lell bashir, Manbidj, A c zaz and other fortresses 
(Recite il, Il/i. 76 ; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jems., 
P; 65S). In 591 (1195) the latter set out fiom 
Kinnasrin to Kara Hisar in order to besiege Manbidj 
' hich then belonged to al-Malik al-Mansur of 
Hama but on receiving disquieting news hastened 
to Damascus (R. 0 . X., iv. 209). Saif al-Din 
Tughril al-Zahiri defeated a division of the army 
from Hama, which attacked Manbidj in 595 
( n 99 ), took many prisoners and brought them to 
Malik al-Zahir, who however released them again 
(A. 0 . X., iv. 218). The lord of Hama in 596 
(1200), at the request of al-Malik al-'Adil, gave 
Izz al-Din Ibrahim al-Mukaddam the towns of 
Manbidj, Famiya and Kafartab in compensation for 
Barin (Weil, iii, 434, note 4). When the latter 
died in Famiya, Manbidj was to go to his 
brother Shams al-Din 'Abd al-Malik whom however 
Malik al-Zahir in 597 deprived of his rule over 
Manbidj and Kal'at Nacljtn and carried off a 
prisoner with him ; he offered the two towns to 
al-Malik al-Mansur of Hama, who once previously 
in 588 (1192 — 1193) had refused Manbidj (Rec. 
fust. or. crois ., iii. 298), if he would assist him 
against Malik al-'Adil, which however he declined 
to do (Rohricht, op. cit ., p. 685). Al-Zahir thereupon 
destroyed the citadel of Manbidj lest it should 
fall into an enemy’s hands and gave the town, 
now deprived of its defences, in 597 (1201) to ' 
al-Hadjdjaf as a fief (R. 0 . X., iv. 222) and in the 
following year to Tmad al-Din b. Saif al-Din ‘Ali 
b- Ahmad al-Mashtub (Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , op. cit., iv. 
* 95 ). But very soon afterwards, al-Zahir had again 
to send the amir of Halab, Mubariz al-Din Akdja, 
to the siege of Manbidj: the latter however with- 
drew on the approach of Malik al-Fa 3 iz, son of 
i Ialik al-'Adil. Malik al-FiPiz entered Manbidj, 
rebuilt the citadel and^fortified it. He then re- 
turned to his father al- c Adil in Nabulus, while the 
Halab troops avoided an encounter (ft. O. Z., iv. 
223). Soon afterwards the Halab army again 
inarched on Manbidj but was recalled by Malik 
al-Zahir, wdio was besieging Damascus. A little 
later, al-Zahir himself set out against Manbidj to 
avenge himself on the inhabitants who had taken 
the side of al-Fa 3 iz; but he was appeased by his 
amirs, pardoned the town which submitted to him 
and gave it as a fief in 598 (1202) to Ibn al- 
Ma^tub (R. 0 . L iv. 224). The Saldjuk; Kai- 
Kaus in 615 (1218—1219) went to Manbidj. 
which opened its gates to him, placed one of his 
officers, Sarim al-Din al-Manbidjl, as governor there 
and repaired the walls of the town ; but w r hen 
al-Malik al-Ashraf approached, he left the town 
again and suffered heavy losses in his retreat (Re- 
ciieil. hist. or. crois., 11/i. 146; Kamal al-Din, in 1 
• O. Z., vi. 57: Abu ’I-Fida 3 , Amt. Musi., iv. | 

2 66). When the Sultan of Halab, al-Malik al-Nasir, 1 
concluded an alliance with the Sultan of Rum for 
their mutual defence against the raids of the Tur- 
komans, he sent the kadi of Manbidj. Awhad al- j 
Dm, as a confidential envoy to him {R. 0 . Z., v. ! 
94 )- Al-Malik al-Mughith of Harran tied in 635 i 
^ I2 37 ~ 1238) before the Kh w arizmians to Manbidj 1 
to seek protection with his aunt (Z\ 0 . Z., v. 103). j 
^ hen the Kh w arizmians three years later invaded ! 
Syria, a Halab army met them but suffered an 
annihilating defeat on the Nahr al-Dhahab (Z*. 0 . 
v ** 3 )- Thereupon the Khwarizmians advanced 


i °P Manbidj, the inhabitants of which retired be- 
j hind its walls and barricaded the place where the 
| walls were no longer standing. The town was 
j stormed on the 2i 5 ‘ t Rabl c II 638, numerous inha- 
| bitants put to death, the houses destroyed and rich 
| booty taken; the enemy even entered the mosque 
I where many women had taken refuge*and violated 
them [R. 0 . Z., vi. 6). After the Khwarizmians 
had been driven back, al-Malik al-Mansur re-entered 
1 Manbidj ( R.O.L . , vi. 17). In the treaty between 
, Sultan Kala 3 Un and Leo of Armenia of the I st 
■ Rabi* D 684 (June 6, 1285), Manbidj is mentioned 
| among the Egyptian towns (Makrizi, ed. Quatre- 
j mere. Hist, des Sultans Mam 'louks , n/i. 168; 
j transl., p. 205). 

According to Ibn al-Shihna (Bairut 1909. p. 228), 
Manbidj which previously, excluding its 8 submit, 
had paid annually 510,000 dirhams to the Sultan’s 
Dlwan, was destroyed by the Tatars (who invaded 
Syria several times between the end of 699 [1299] 
and 702 [1302]); perhaps there is here a confusion 
with the Khwarizmians. According to Abu 'l-Fida 3 , 
the fortifications and the town were for the most 
part in ruins in his time; Khalil al-Zahiri does 
not mention it at all. 

After the Russo-Turkish War (1879) Ciicassians 
were settled in Manbidj . since that date the few 
remains of antiquity noticed by earlier travellers 
have almost completely disappeared. 

The ruins of Bumbwdj , as the name of the 
place is now pronounced by the natives with a 
marked echo of the ancient Bambyke (Euting in 
M. Hartmann, Zeitschr. J. G esc Use h. f. Erdk . , 
Berlin, xxix. 525: Littmaim, Americ Archaeol. 
Expcd. to Syria, iii. 17 1, note 3), have been visited 
by Maundrell (1699), Pococke (1737), Drummond 
( x 747 )} Sachau (1S79), Cumont (1907) and Hogarth 
(1908). The old town walls, surrounded byabtoad 
ditch which were several times restored in the 
middle ages, still survive almost in their entiiety 
(Ainsworth, A personal narrative of the Euphrates 
Expedition , i., 1888, p. 238). 

Bib/ i ograp h y : al-Kh w arizmI, Hi tab Surat 
al-Ard , ed. v. Mzik in Bibl. arab. Ifistor. u. 
Geogr . , iii., Leipzig 1926, p. 20 (N°. 273): al- 
Battani, al-Zidj al-sabi , ed. Nallino ( Fubbl . del 
R. Osservat . di Breia in Milano, xl.), ii. 41 
(N°. 154); iii. 238: al-Ktakhri in B.G.A , i. 62, 
65, 67; Ibn Hawkal in B.G.A . , ii. 120, 125- 
127; al-Makdisi in B G. A , iii. 54, 60, 1 54, 
190; Ibn al-Fakih m />. G. A , v. iii, 115-1 1 1 7 > 
134; Ibn Khurdadhbih m B.G.A., vi. 75, 98, 

1 1 7, 162; Kudama in B.G.A., vi. 228 s,/., 246, 
254; Ibn Rusta in B.G.A., vii. 83. 97. 107: 
Ya c kubl in B. G A ., vii 363: aI-Mas c udf, Tan- 
bih in B.G.A., vui. 44, 152; do., M urhdj al- 
Dhahab. ed. Barbier de Meynard, vi. 437. note 
3; al-Idrisi. ed. Gildenieister in Z.D.P. K, viii. 
26; Abu l-Fidak Takunm al-Buldan . ed. Rei- 
naud, p. 271; do., Annales Muslem ed. Reiske, 
iii. 370, 430: iv. 24, 72, 10S, 140, 266 ; Nasir-i 
Khusraw, Sefer-Mame, ed. ^chefer, p. 31; Ibn 
Djubair, ed. Wright, p. 250: Yakut. Mxtdjam , 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 654; Safi al-Din, Matdsfd 
al-lttild', ed. JuynbolL ni. 153 ; Beschrcibung von 
Haleb in Paris, ms. arab., N°. 1683, fol. 79 r ; 
transl. Blochet in R. O. Z.. iii. 526, note 4 ; 
al-Tabari, Annales , i. 959: ii. 779, 1876; iii. 

47 i ^54i 694, 1103, 1265; al-Baladhuri, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 132, 150, 1S8, 191: Ibn al-AthTr, ed. 
Tornberg, Index , vol. ii., p. 81 3 ; al-Kalkashandl, 
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Subh al-A c sha?, ed. Caiio, iv. 127 5 lbn al- 
Shihna, a l- Durr al-muntakhab fi Tdrikk Halab 

ed. Serkls, Bairut 1909, p. 191 f. ; Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems , 1890, p. 500 sq. ; 

do. . The Lands of the Paste? n Caliphate , 

Cambridge 1905, p. 107; Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes, La Syrie a Vepoque des Mamelcuks , Paris 
1923, p. 92; Hitzig, Drei Stadte in Syrien, in 
Z.D.M.G., viii., 1854, p. 21 1 sqq.\ Noldeke in 
Nachr. G. G. W 1876, p. 5 — 8; Maundrell, A 
Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem 6 , Oxford 
1740, p. 153 [ 8 , London 1810, p. 204]; Pococke, 
Description of the East, n/i., London 1745, p- 1 66; 
Drummond, Travels through different cities of . . . 
Asia . . London 1754, p. 209, 289; Chesney, 
Expedition for the survey of the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris , London 1850, i. 510; Sachau, Reise 
i 7 i Syrien und Mesopotamien , Leipzig 1883, 
p. 146 — 1525 Hogarth, Annals of Archaeol. 
and Anthrcp., ii., Liverpool 1909, p. 183 — 196; 
Chabot in J.A ., ser. ix., vol. xvi., 1900, p. 277: 
Cumont, Revue de I'histoire des relig . , lxii. 
1910, p. 1 19—122; do., Etudes Syriennes , Paris 
1917, p. 23 — 26 and Index, p. 358; Dussaud, 
Topographic historique de la Syne antique et 
me die vale, Paris 1927, p. 474 sq., 518. — On 
the ancient town cf. my article Hieiapolis in 
Pauly- Wissowa-Kroll, R.E. , Suppl.-Bd. iv , col. 
733 ^ 742 . (E. Honigmann) 

MAND ( : ), a people whom the Arabs 

found in Sind. Only the outline of the name 

i 1 ’ certain = +myd (Mid, Maid), w mnd (Mand, 

Mund). In the reign of Mu c a\viya (41-60), Rashid 
b. c Amr lost his life on an expedition against the 
Mand (Baladhurl, p. 433). During the governorship 
of al-Hadjdjadj, some Mand from Daibul [q. v.] 
seized on the high seas the Muslim women who 
"ere being repatriated by the king of the Rubis 
islands (Djazirat al- Yakut); this act of piracy served 
the Arabs as a pretext to send an expedition 
against Daibul (ibid., p. 435). After 95 (714) Mu- 
hammad b. Kasim concluded a treaty of peace 
with the people of Surast(r) who were “Mand, 
piiates of the sea” ( yah t o’ una fi 7 -bahr), ibid., 
p. 440: the name of this place recalls Surashtra =: 
Kathiawar. In the reign of al-Mu c tasim (218—227), 
c Amran b. Musa attacked the Mand, of whom he 
slew 3.000 and built a dyke (canal : ) of the Mand 
{sahr al-Mand ) probably to disturb their irri- 
gation Then with the Zutt whom he had conquered 
c Amran resumed the campaign against the Mand: 
a canal ( nahr ) w*as dug from the sea and the 
lagoon (batihci) of the Mand inundated with salt- 
water (ibid., p. 445). In the same period Muham- 
mad b. Fadl, commander of the foit of Sandan 
(Daman to the south of Surat?; cf. Elliot, i. 402), 
undertook a naval expedition against the Maod 
with a fleet of 7 0 ships (ibid., p. 446). 

Of the geographers, lbn Khurdadhbih (p. 56, 
62) is the first to mention the Maid(?) who were 
four days' journey from the Indus (to the east) 
and who were tobbers. Mas c udi (Mzuudj, i. 378), 
who \1s1ted India after the year 300 says that 
the country of Mansura is continually at war with 
the Mand of Sind and other peoples: cf. also 
Mas c udi, Tanbih , p. 55. lytakhrf. p. 176 (= lbn 
Hawkal, p. 231) mentions the Budha and the 
Mand among the infidel peoples of Sind. The 
latter lived on the banks of the Indus ( shutut 
al-Mihran ) from Multan to the sea, and occupied 


pasturages in the desert which stretched between 
the Indus and Kamuhul. According to Idris! (548 = 
1154), transl. Jaubert, i. 163, the Mand dw’elt on 
the borders of the desert of Sind. They pastured 
their flocks up to the borders of Mamahal (Ka- 
muhul ?). They were numerous and owned many 
horses and camels; their raids extended as far as 
Dur (read Ror; cf. lUlI) and sometimes even to 
Makran. This last detail is curious for it indicates 
an extension of the Mand towards Persia, but the 
text is not certain: perhaps we should read Multan. 
After this the name Mand disappears from Muslim 
literature. 

The town of u Kamuhul”, the site of which is 
important to fix the limit of the habitations of 
the Mand, is sometimes located in Hind (Istakhrl, 
p. 176), sometimes between Sind and Hind (Idrlsi). 
The form of the name is uncertain ( Famhal, Mam- 
hal, Amhal). Elliot, i. 363, identified it with 
Anhalwara; cf. al-Birunl, p. 100. This last town 
(Anhilwara, Nahrwara, founded in 746 A. D.) is 
identical with the modern Patan (on the Saraswat! 
in northern Baroda; cf. Imp. Gazett. of India , 1908, 
vol. xx.; Cunningham, cp. cit ., p. 290, places 
“Mamhal” at Umarkot). In any case Kamuhul 
must mark the limit of the pasturages of the 
Mand to the S. E. of al-Mansura (= Haidarabad, 
on the Indus; cf. Elliot, i. 370). 

Among the Muslim sources a special place is 
occupied by the Mudjmil al-Tawarikh, written in 
Persian in 520 (1126). This work gives extracts 
from a book which was composed first in an In- 
dian language, then translated into Arabic by 
Abu Salih b. Shu c aib b. Djami (in 417= 1028) 
and finally translated from Arabic into Persian 
by Abu ’l-Hasan c Ali b. Muhammad al-Halabi, 
librarian in Djurdjan. This source which is a very 
inaccurate resume of the Mahabharata , begins 
with a chapter on the * Maid and the Zutt, two 
peoples in the land of Sind, descendants of Cham 
(Ham), son of Noah. The Maid had conquered the 
Zutt, who withdrew to the banks of the river 
Pahn (or Bahr ?) and from there attacked the 
Maid by water. Finally tired of fighting, the two 
peoples agreed to approach king Dahushan b. 
Dahran (Duryodhana, son of Dhrtarashtra) to ask 
him to appoint a king over them. Dahushan sent 
them his sister Dusal (Duggala), married to Bdjndrt 
(Jayadratha) w r ho became a powerful king. At 
the request of Dusal, Dahushan sent 30,000 Brah- 
mans to people Sind. One part of the country 
was given to the Zutt, who w'ere given as a ruler 
Djudrt (Yudhishthira, eldest son of Dhrtarashtra). 
1 he Maid (Maidiyan) also were given a special 
area; cf. Reinaud, Fragments arabes et persanes 
relatifs a VInde , 1845, p. 2 — 3, 25 — 27. 

Here we have an attempt to connect the history 
of the Maid and Zutt with Indian tradition by 
quoting a passage in the Mahabharata which says 
that Duggala was given in marriage to Jayadratha, 
“king of the lands watered by the Indus” (transl. 
Fauche, Paris 1863, i. 290, gloka 2742). Indian 
tradition however contains nothing definite of value 
about the Mand. In the Brh a t-Sa m h i ta, transl. Kern, 
J.R.A.S. , 1871, p. 81 — 86 which is one of the 
sources for the enumeration of the peoples of 
India in al-Birun! (ed. Sachau, p. 150 — 157, transl. 
i. 299 303), we find a Mandavya people (located 

in the centre, north or northwest of India). The 
derivation of the Arabic Mand from some such 
name may be suspected (cf. the name of the 
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modern town on the coast of Kathiawar :Mandvi). On 
the other hand in Central India alongside oftheMan- 
davya the Medha are mentioned (al-Blrunl: Maidha, 
the final a being only indicated by means of afatha). 

The question of the Maid/Mand has been dis- 
cussed by Elliot and A. CuDningham; the former 
( Hist, of India [1867], i. 519 — 531) says that 
the Meds still exist on the borders of Sind and 
Jodhpur, as well as to the west in the little 
harbours of Makran (the clans of Gazbur, Hor- 
marl, Djallar-za’i, Celmar-zadi). The name "Med 
has even undergone a phonetic change to Mer 
(which we find in the mountains of Arawali and 
in Kathiawar). Elliot also thinks it possible that 
the Meds or one of their branches bore the name 
Mand of which traces can be found in place-names 
(Mand-ar, Mand-hro, etc.). Cunningham in his Report 
1S63 — 1864 connected the Zutt and the “Mayd 
or Mand” with the Iatii and Mandrueni whom 
Pliny {Mat. Hist ., vi., ch. xviii.) mentions near 
the Oxus and calls the “Med or Mer" the first 
Indo-Scythic invaders of the Pandjab. In The Anc- 
ient Geography of India , 1871, p. 290 — 294, 
Cunningham finds a variant of the name Mand in 
the name of the town lAmxyxfx of the Periplus 
mar. Erythr. (cf. Ptolemy, vn/i., § 63: TAtvayxpx 
to the east of Indo-Scythia), which would be “the 
town of the Scythians, Min” = Manhabari (Mandja- 
bari) of the Arabs = Thatha, etc. 

The question of the Mand evidently deserves a 
new special study. Was there only one, or two 
peoples *Maid and *Mandr The statements of the 
Muslim authors seem to refer to a single people. 
The toponymy of the land south of the Indus 
reveals the presence of an old element Mand ; cf. 
Ptolemy, vn/i., § 7 : Mandagara. When its origins 
have been studied, it will be interesting to compare 
its possible connection with the oldest name of 
the Aryans, Manda , found in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the third millenium B. C. according 
to E. Forrer, Die Inschriften tend Sprachen des 
Hatti-Reiches , Z.D M.G., lxxvi., 1922, p. 247. Ac- 
cording to E. Meyer, Die Volksstiimmc Kleinasiens , 
Sitzb. A. W. Berlin , 1925, p. 244 — 261 (cf. do., 
Gesch. d. Altertums 2 , vol. ii., sect, i., p. 35, note 3), 
the name “Manda” meant the Scythians who in 
the seventh century B. C. had invaded nearer Asia 
and was sometimes transferred to the Medes along- 
side of whom the Scythians were settled. A diame- 
trically opposite process would be to compare *mnd 
with the name of the Munda language (of the 
Mon-Khmer family); cf. in this connection: Przyluski, 
f « ancien peuple du Penjab , Les Udumbara , y.A., 
1920, N°. 1, p. 53, where a theory is advanced 

according to which, before the arrival of the Indo- 
Aryans the valley of the Indus was peopled by 
“Austro- Asiatics” from the Himalayan zone to the 
sea. The influence of the Austro-Asiatic substratum, 
i. e. languages of the Munda type, would also 1 
explain the preservation in Sanskrit of the aspirated 
sonants. (V. Minorsky) 

MAND (Mund, Mund), the longest river 
in Fars {Nuzhat al-Kulub : 50 farsakhs : E. C. 
Ross: over 300 miles in length). 

The name. As a rule in Persia, sections of 
a river are called after the districts through which 
they flow. Mand is the name of the last stretch 
near its mouth. The name seems to appear for 
the first time in the Fars-riama (before 510 = 
tn6) but only in the composite Mandistan (cf. 
below). 


The old name of the river is usually transcribed 
in Arabic characters Sakkan (Istakhri, p. 120; 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 191; Idrlsl, tr. Jaubert, i. 401) 
but the orthography varies : Thakan, Fdrs-ndma , 
G.M.S., p. 152; Nushat al-Kulub , p. 134; Zak- 
kan or Zakkan, Nuzhat al-Kulub , p. 217; Sitara- 
| gan, Diihan-numa , p. 247 ; cf. also Saihkan in 
Hasan Fasa’i. 

The identification of the Sakkan with the Zirxxot; 
mentioned in the Periplus of Nearchus (Ariian, 
Indica , xxxviii. 8) is generally recognised. The 
identity of Sitakos with the Sitioganus (Sitiogagus) 
mentioned by Pliny, Nat. Hist ., vi. 26 is also 
usually admitted (Weissbach 1927), but Herzfeld 
(1907) relying on the existence of another liver, 
the Shadhkan (= Sitioganus 3 ), has suggested doubts 
about the identification of the Sitakos with the 
Sitioganus. Now, according to Istakhri. p. 119, 
the Shadhkan flows into the Persian Gulf at Daslit 
al-Dastakan (north of Bashir 3 ). This Shadhkan 
must be identified with the river Shapur. The 
Fars-nama , ed. Le Strange, p. 163, mentions 
Rudbal-i Sittadjan (“the banks of the S.”) as a 
station on the road from Shiraz to Tawwadj- Prom 
this fact and especially from the name, Sittadjan 
seems to be applied to the left bank tributary of 
the Shapur. Pliny, who follows Onesicritos, adds 
that by the Sitioganus one reaches Pasargades in 
7 days ( quo Pasargadus septimo die navigatur). 
Whatever be the identity of the Sitioganus, the 
exaggeration in this statement is evident (especi- 
ally in the direction of the sea to Pasargades) 
and the waters of Pasargades (Mashad-i Murghab) 
do not flow into the Persian Gulf. But there is 
nothing to prove the absolute impossibility of 
using the Sakkan as a subsidiary means of trans- 
port in the season of floods (the winter). According 
to Arrian, Nearchus found at the mouth of the 
Sitakos large quantities of corn which Alexander 
had brought there for the army. Istakhri, p. 99 
places the Sakkan among the rivers of Ears which 
are navigable at need ( al-anhdr al-kibar allati 
tahmil » al-sufuna idhd udjriyat fi-ha). 

Another question is the phonetical identity of 
the names Sitakos (Sitioganus :) and Sakkan. Ac- 
cording to C. F. Andieas, Zirxxot; is a nominative 
restored from a supposed genitive ~Zirxxw (Sita- 
kan); Sitiogan-us is a mistake for Sittagan-us; 
lastly the peculiarity of the Arabic script could 
explain the change of Sittakan to Sakkan. Here 
we may add that Hasan Fasa’t gives one of the 
stretches of the river the strangely written form 
Saihkan «'Stkan 3 ). Istakhri however derives the 
name of the river from that of the village of Sakk 
( Nuzhat al-Kulub-. Zakan) in the district of Karzin 
considerably below the Saihkan stretch oftherivei. 

To sum up the identification of the Sitakos with 
the Sitioganus does not seem sufficiently established. 

The "course of the river. The Sakkan 
(Mand) describes a great curve. At first it runs 
in the direction X.W.-S.E., to the northern base 
of the Kuh-i Marra-yi Shikaft, which separates it 
from the valley of the river Shapur. It follows 
this direction (c. 100 miles) to the end of Asman- 
gird mountains around which it makes a bend 
and turns south (70 miles). It then meets the 
parallel ranges which run along the Persian Gulf 
and continues its winding course to the sea in a 
westerly direction (140 miles). 

The Sakkan (Mand) and its tributaries drain 
and irrigate a considerable area. Istakhri says that 
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its waters contribute the largest share to the fer- 
tility of Fars ( akthar u c imarafl * ). 

The sources of the river (Kan-i Zaid, Cihil- 
Cashma and Surkh-rag) rise in the mountains of 
Kuh-i Nar and Kuh-i Matray i-Shikaft in the N.W. 
and \V. of Shiraz. These streams unite befoie 
Khan-i Zmyan in the district of Masarm on the 
gicat Shiraz-Kazrun-Bushir load, Istakhri, p. 120, 
places the sources of the Sakkan near the village 
of Shadhfari (y) in the district of RuwaidjSn (:). 
In the same author, p. 1 30, Khan al-Asad on 
the Sakkan corresponds to the modern Khan-i 
Zmyan. The Fat s-na/na (and the A ' uzhat al-Kulub) 
places the souices of the Sakkan near the village 
of Catriiya( : ). Under the Turkish name of Kara- 
agliac, i.e. “[the uver of] the elm' 1 , the combined 
streams tlow through the districts of Masarm (= 
Kuh-i Maria-yi Shikaft), Siyakh (Ltakhri, p. 120: 
Siyah) and Kawar. In this last district, Kivada- 
neyra, in. 81, going from Shiiaz to Firuzabad 
crossed the river by a “substantial bridge”. It is 
in the district of Kawar that Ilasan Fasa'i gives 
the. river the name of Saihkan. In Kawai (Hasan 
Kisa 1) there used to be the barrage of Band-i 
Bahman, where by a subteiranean channel (kanat) 
part of the water was led into reseivoirs (l ah') 
and then to the fields. In the buluk of Khafr 
(Istakhti, p. 105: Khabr), which must be disting- 
uished from the district of the same name in the 
kina of Istakhr, the ri\er turns south. Aucher- 
Idoy, who crossed the liver on the road from 
firuzabad to Djarrun (Djahrum) calls it “Tengui 
Taelika" (= Tang-i Kashkair) and speaks of its 
“beautiful valley” Rivadaneyra continuing his jour- 
ney from Firuzabad to Darab crossed the liver by a 
ford between the villages of Tadwan and “Assun- 
Dscherd” (Asmangird He also admires the plea- 
sant aud tlouiishing aspect of Khafr. Below the 
latter , the river entets the buluk of Snnkan where, 
near the village of Sarkal, it receives on its left 
bank, the brackish (iv/ 7 z) river of Hjahrum, and 
then Hows through the ravine of Karzin, and 
waters the buluk of Kir-wa- Karzin. Abbott coming 
from Fasa crossed the river by a ford between 
c Ali-abad and Lifatdjan (cf. the name uf the ramm 
of Kurds m Fars al-Liualdjan, Istakhri, p. 113), 
where it was 100 yards wide and the water rose 
up to the horses bell). Farther down below the 
ford, Stack, going fiom Kir to Kariyan crossed 
the river, here 60 yards broad, by the bridge of 
c Artls, built in a zig-zag and in two stoiies (“the 
queerest structure in the way of a bridge "). Near 
the village of Nim-dih, the liver enters the buluk 
of Afzar. After having wound round the fort of Kal c a-yi 
Shahnyar the river receives (near the place called 
Cam-i Kabkab) the name of Baz and then irrigates 
the buluk of Khundj (cf. Ibn Battuta, 11. 241: Khundj- 
bal = Khundj -j- Bal). In the district of Diz-gah of 
the buluk of Galla-dat the river has two tiibutaries: 
near the village of Gabri, the Dar al-Mizan, and 
two farsakhs lower, that of Hihram. The Dar al- 
Mizan comes from the left (east) side of the buluk 
of Asir. The Dihram much more important comes 
from the right side after watering the historic 
district of Firuzabad (the ancient Gur, capital of 
Ardajdni-Khurra : cf. the details m Le Strange, 
p. 256). Ltakhri, p. 12 1 makes this tributary 
come from Dardjari (of Styah) and water hist 
Khunaifghan and then Gur [in place of the name 
of the river Tirza, Ltakhru p. 99, 12 1, one should 
probably read Buraza; cf. the lars-ndrna, p. 1 51, 


Nuzhat al-Kulub, p. 1 17 — 118: Hakim Buraza 
was the sage who dried up the Lake of Gur], 
After Diz-gah, the river enters the district of 
Sana- w’a-Shum ba of the buluk of Dashti. and near 
the village of Ba gh an receives on the right bank 
the river Caniz which comes from the district of 
Tasudj-i Dashti. Finally near the village of Du- 
manlu the river enters the coast district of Mand- 
istan and receives the name of Mand. It flow's 
into the sea near the village of Ziyarat, halfway 
between the old harbours of Nadjlram (to the 
noith) and Siraf (to the south). 

M a n d 1 s t a 11. The district forms part of the 
buluk of Dashti (which is to be distinguished 
from Dashtistan to the north of Dashti up to 
Bushii). Dashti (36 X farsakhs) is composed of 
4 districts: 1. Bardistan, the part of the coast in 
which is the port of Daiyir. 2. Mandistan on the 
coast to the north of Bardistan and the two banks 
of the river Mand. 3. Sana and Shumba on the 
river above Mandistan. 4. Tasudj-i Dashti, a very 
narrow’ valley (11 X V2 farsakhs), watered by the 
Caniz and separating Sana and Shumba from the 
buluk Arba c a (on the lower course of the river 
of Firuzabad). 

The whole of the buluk belongs to the torrid 
zone (ga> masir) of Fars. Mandistan (12 X 5 f ar * 
sakhs) includes lands so flat that the current ot 
the river is imperceptible and the water cannot 
be used for irrigation. Agriculture (wheat, barley, 
palm-tiees) is dependent on the wdnter floods. 
The district has 40 villages. The capital of the 
district and of the buliik is Kakl. There used to 
be two rival families in Mandistan : the Shaikb- 
lyan and the Hadjdjiyan. During the disturbances 
under Afghan rule (1722 — 1729) the Hadjdji Ra'is 
Djamal exterminated the Shaikhiyan and founded 
a little dynasty of hereditary governors who were 
able to annex the district of Bardistan through 
matrimonial alliances. One of his descendants, Mu- 
hammad Khan (d. at Bushlr in 1299= 1881), was 
noted as a poet under the pen-name of Dashti. 

Hasan Fasa'i explains the name Mandistan by 
a popular etymology: “the place where the water 
flows slowly (ycar/ianda)" . Names in -stun are com- 
mon in Fars (Laristan, Baidistan) but even if such 
a formation was possible in a river-name, the 
element Mand would still be a puzzle. It is curious 
that Hasan Fasa'i sometimes writes it Mand (read 
Mund) and sometimes Mund (read: Aloud). It 
might be suggested as a pure hypothesis that 
there is a connection with the people M N D (cf. 
MAND), of which there might have been a colony 
in Mandistan. 

Bibliography ' : Weissbach, Shakos , in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie 2 , 2 nd Ser., 
\ol. v., 1927, p. 377; Istakhri, p. 1 20; Ibn 
Hawkal p. 191* Ibn Balkhi, Ears'/idma , G. M. X., 
p. 156; A uzhat al-Kulub , G.M.S., p. 134; Hadjdjl 
Khalifa, Dj_ihdn-numa , p. 247 • Hasan Fasa'i, 
lars-nama-yi Nasiri , Tihian 1314, ii. 210,328- 
329: the author of this excellent work published 
separately a map of Fars which is now very 
rare. Aucher-Eloy, Relations , Paris 1843, 11 ■ 
520; Keith Abbott, Azotes on a Journey east’ 
zoa/ds from Shiraz , J.R.G.S., 1857, p. 149— • 
184: Haussknecht, Routen im Orient , map N°. iv.: 
Cent) ales und sudliches Persien ' Rivadaneyra, 
haje al interior de la Persia , Madrid 1880, 
iii. no: Stack, Six months , London 1882, chap, 
xvi., p. ill ; E. C. Ross, Notes on the river 
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J land or Kara Aghatch, Proc. R.G.S., v., 1883, from that of the hippopotamus: mali or meri, and 
December, p. 712— 710 with a map (the article thus “malinka” would signify the “people of the 
reproduces the learned note by C. F. Andreas); hippopotamus!” This explanation is erroneous, 
-toue, Petsopolis , Benefit uber meme Aufnah- the suffix L £a", signifying the nationality, can only 
Perk, d Gesell. f. Erdk ., Berlin, x., 1S83, be joined to the name of a country or of a tribe 
P; 2 5 l ~ 2 1 6 } Tomaschek, Topogr. Erlauterung and never to that of an animal. It is possible 
J. h ust enfahrt A earths, Sitzb. A. W. Wien, however, that the name of the country which 
.9°' cxxi., N°. vra.,p. 58—61 ; Schwarz, Iran, was the cradle of their race, could come from ma, 
n, 1096, p. 8; Le Strange, The Lands of the mother, and deng or ding , child: this word then 
Eastern Caliphate, 1905, p. 252, 255; Herzfeld, would signify “child of the mother”, in allusion 
lasaigadae , Inaugural-Dissertation, 1907, p. 9— to the descent by the female line which is custom- 
10 (with a sketch based on Hasan FasaT). ary amongst them. 

(V. MlNORSKY) The Bambara inhabit the valleys of the Niger 

MANDINGO, a people of the Western and of the Bam as far as Lake Debo, they aie 
s u dan whose country of origin was on the Upper numerous in the Sahel. They aie more advanced 
- igei stretching from Bamako to Siguiri inclusive, agriculturists than the Malinke and they recognize 
ihis legion includes the gold-bearing district of descent by the male line. An attempt ha* been 
>oure, Bute, or Bito as well as the provinces of wrongly made to derive their name from that of 
oner Faleme and of Bambuk which also produce the crocodile: bamba or bama. Some authois, on 
golt . At the present time the Mandingoes have the other hand, have held that their name signifies 
spread into the mountainous country in which the U refusal to obey a master" {ban, refusal, ma : 
“\\o branches of the Senegal arise; they occupy master, mi\ towards). This explanation, although 
> angaran, Gangaran, Bambuk, and the valley of it could be accepted linguistically, must, accouling 
t ie Gambia to the South while to the North they to M. Delafosse, be lejected. He prefers that of 
extend as far as the Western Sahara. In the xhh “renunciation of the mothei” (ban: refusal 01 
century, they colonised a part of the modern renunciation; ha or via : mother; na or /a\ to). 
Mauretania and, according to the Arab authors The Diula or Giula inhabiting some fan ly im- 
of this period, who mention them under the name portant centies are chiefly merchants and tradeis. 
of Gangara (sing. Gangari ) or Wangara — a word They are met with in small colonies, settled amongst 
which seems to be a corruption of the name of the indigenous peoples to the East of Bam as far 
their country of oiigin: Gangaran, Gwangaran or as the Upper Volta and the Gold Coast. Having 
Cbangaran — they weie to be met with in been converted at an early date to Muhammadanism, 
iodh. In our time the first of these names they have remained fervent Muslims and there 
ias been kept by the Moors and the Sarakole, are amongst them quite a large numbei of 
the second by the Songhoy, the Pul of Massina learned men. 

and the Hausa. Their name is said to signify ‘‘from the foundation, 

dhe country of these natives is called according from the stock” (Jin'). According to their own 
to the ditferent dialects: MandiDg, Mandi, Mani, account, it was given to them because their an- 
-landeng, Maneng, Mande, Mane. The inhabitants cestors belonged to families of noble buth. 
ate called by the names of Mandinka, Maninha, At the basis of Mandingo society is an extended 
Maninga, Mandenka, Manenka or Manenga in the family (gba 01 g^’a) comprising all the living 
lalects of the Centre and of the East and Man- descendants of an ancestor, sufficiently near in 
dinko or Mandingo, in those of the Noith, South place and in time for all the ties of relationship 
and \\ est. This last form in use in the British not to have been forgotten. In general this extended 
possessions of Gambia and Sierra Leone has been family covers four generations : the patriarch, his 
adopted by the English while the French keep ! brothers and cousins, their children, the children 
the form Manding or Mandingue. I and grand-children of the latter, and an equal 

The name of the country corrupted by the Pul J numbei of generations of slaves. Persons of the 
has become in the language of these natives Mali, ■ same generation placed on the same level are 
Malli, Malli, Melli, and that of the inhabitants ; called by the same name: father, brothei, son, 
has become Mallinke or Malinke. This last word ! without distinguishing the father* fiom the uncles, 
has now come to stand for the South-Western i the brother* from the cousins, the sons from the 
poition of this people or for their dialect. ! nephews, all are collectively sharer* in the family 

E t h n og r a phy. The Mandingo group constitutes j property, which they have helped to acquiie and 
a well marked ethnological group, but it does : to augment by their labours. Ihis family property 
not form an organised people under one rule. I consists of crops, of animals, arms, surplus utensils 
Three chief divisions can be distinguished, and i and clothing, as well as tieasure m gold, silver 
these can again be subdivided into many sections, or cowries gathered together by the founder of 
They are the Malinke, the Bambaia, or Banmana, j the family. It is administered by the patriarch 
and the Diula or Giula. j who cannot dispose of it without the consent of 

A Sudanese historian of the xvph century, Mah- the majority of the other members. Each of those, 
mQd . Koti, who wrote the Ta'rlkh al-Fattah in man or woman, possesses in addition a private 
Arabic, distinguished in his time between the store of which he has the free use. 

Malinke and the Wangara, regarding the former The chief exercises a political, domestic and 
as warriors aDd the latter as merchants and traders, religious authority. In this capacity he is charged 
T he Malinke are the least advanced of the Man- with making sacrifices and offerings to their an- 

dingocs from the social point of view, many of cestors and to the patron deities of the family, 

them remaining faithful to the matriarchal system A number of families observing the same religious 
and are still cultivators of the soil, hunters and , prohibitions and bearing the same name {diamii) 
gold-diggers. form a clan; the members, who form a clan are 

An attempt has been made to derive their name . of the same origin, but so far removed by birth 
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that it is impossible to trace their descent back 
to a common origin. 

The chief Mandingo clans are those of Keyta, 
Kante, Taraore, the Dembele, the Konate, the 
Kulubali, the Kuruma, the Diara, the Samake, 
the Mareko, the Kamara, the Bakayoko etc. None 
of them is either organised or under a single ruler. 

There exists between persons of different clans 
a particular tie called scnakuya , without doubt the 
remains of an ancient phratry which obliges them 
to assist one another and to exchange presents on 
certain occasions : the same persons can also 
quarrel among themselves or fight with one another 
without involving any serious consequences. 

The organisation which is lacking in the clan 
and in the tube shows itself on the contrary in 
each inhabited centre in the form of the hierarchical 
brotherhoods, which combine all the young people 
and the men of the same age who have together 
submitted to circumcision and to the tests of 
successive initiation. The first is that of ntomo , 
grouping together the boys from the ages of 7 
to 14 years, then there come the so-called secret 
societies, such as those of the homo or of the j 
nama which consist of politico-religious groups ; 
within the village. 

The village or dugn is the administrative unit, 
the union of a number of villages and the lands 
which suriound it forming a district or kafo\ a 
number of districts constitute a province or a 
kingdom, diamana , at the head of which there 
was in former times the Mansa or Massa. The 
latter was surrounded by different ministers and 
assisted by a treasurer. 

Although Muhammadanism has long penetrated 
amongst the noble families of the Mandingo, the , 
greater portion of the population has remained 
faithful to the worship of natural forces and of 
protecting deities, dugu la siri , gnena and boli. \ 
The great religious festivals are the agraiian feasts 
and the most important correspond to the periods 
of seed-time and harvest. 

The Language. The Mandingoes properly 
speaking are in number about 2,800,000 of whom ; 

77.000 are in Senegal; 1,000,000 in French Sudan ; I 

200.000 in the Upper Volta; 2,500 in Nigeria; j 

290.000 on the Ivory Coast; 550,000 in Fench 
Guinea; more than 680,000 live in Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, Portuguese Guinea and the Republic of 
Liberia. In addition to these natives, whose mother 
tongue is Mandingo, more than 2,000,000 other 
people speak this idiom; for this reason it is often 
spoken of as a language that is still spreading. 

The Mandingo belongs to the African Negro 
language and more especially to the group which 
M. Delafosse calles Nigero-Senegale^e ; D. Wester- 
mann : Mandingo, and A. Drexel: Nko-Xke: it is 
closely allied to Susu. Foreign idioms seem to 
have had little influence, although it has borrowed 
certain abstract and religious terms from the Arabic ; 
from Phoenician or Punic it has borrowed expres- 
sions relative to horsemanship and cotton; from 
Beiber about a dozen words, and finally during 
the space of the last fifty years it has further 
borrowed from several European languages. 

The roots are monosyllabic or dissyllabic and 
many of them can be traced to an ancient African 
Negro origin. For example; far a, the action of 
killing or being dead, seems to come from a root 
tar or fal; c f. in Susu faxa ; Hausa:/<zriw: Mossi: 
Jare\ Fang: war; Pul: war (Je); Musgu : fada; 


| Congo : fzva ; Swahili : fa and wa ; Ancient Egyp- 
| tian : fex. The nominal class does not exist in 
| this language. 

Mandingo uses derivative suffixes which are used 
I to form distinct substantives used as substantives 
! only ; for example : ka , nka , or nga^ the suffix 
for nationality : Mandenka ; la or ra , the instru- 
mental suffix ; leggy to cut ; tege-la , the instrument 
for cutting, axe. It employs also adjective suffixes; 
for example : ma or ma indicating the possession 
of the thing mentioned : gyi^ water ; gyi-ma , “full 
of water”; ta indicating on the contrary the lack 
of the thing expressed: gyi n-ta , “without water”. 
Certain suffixes, joined to a simple or derived root, 
indicate the possession of a quality or of a state; 
for example: ya-suru , “short, little”; suru-ya , 
“shoitness” and also “to shorten or to approach”. 
Suffixes also exist, indicating determination or 
relationship. 

The Mandingo conjugation employs prefixes 
denoting the perfect, the aorist, the injunctive. 
Certain auxiliary prefixes serve to indicate time. 
It has a considerable number of verbal forms, 
affirmative as well as negative. 

This language does not possess any trace of a 
system of syntax of agreement; the relations 
between one element of a sentence and another 
are entirely determined by the respective position 
of the two elements and their grammatical func- 
tion is often determined only by the place which 
they occupy in the sentence. 

In the syntax of this language, the complement 
of a noun, pronoun or verb always precedes the 
noun, pronoun or verb in question; the adjective 
qualifying or determining a noun always follows 
this noun; the noun of number always the noun 
of the thing numbered; an adverb modifying a 
word follows it. The order of the words in the 
sentence is subject, prefix or auxiliary of conjuga- 
tion, direct complement of the verb, verb root or 
derivative, indirect complement of the verb, adverb 
modifying the statement. 

Mandingo is divided into a fairly large number 
of dialects revealing differences more or less marked. 
We distinguish the Bambara or Bamana dialects, the 
Diula dialects and lastly the Malinke dialects, which 
are themselves divided into the Malinke of the 
East, of the North (sometimes Khassonke), of the 
West and of the South. 

History. The wide diffusion of this language 
is due to certain historical circumstances, and to 
the lise of the Mandingo hegemony which extended 
over almost all the Western Sudan from the year 
1250 to 1500. 

According to local tradition, the Mandingo 
sovereigns bore the title of Mansa or Massa; they 
belonged to the Keyta and married into that of 
the Konde or Kone. In the beginning, they owed 
their influence to their knowledge of sorcery and 
magical practices and little by little they emerged 
from obscurity. Ibn Khaldun has transmitted to us 
the name of the first of them, Baramendana, who 
about the year 1050, was converted to Islam, in 
order to obtain, according to al-Bakrf, the end 
of a drought, which was cruelly trying the country 
of Mande ; thereafter he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Native tradition has kept the name of 
two of the descendants of this prince, Hamana 
and Dyigui-Bilali. The son of the latter, Musa, 
called Allakoy, reigned from the year 1200 to 
1218. Four times he made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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and he extended the power of his dynasty. On 
the other hand, his son Nare Famaga (1218-1230) 
differed a great reverse and was defeated by his 
neighbour, the king of Soso, Sumanguru Kante, 
who annexed Mandingo in 1224 and put to death 
eleven out of the twelve sons of the conquered 
monarch. The last son, SOn Diata or Mari Diata 
11230 — 1255), who was weak and delicate suddenly 
recovered his health and strength after touching 
lus father’s sceptre. Little by little he got together 
a powerful army, with the help of which he con- 
quered a part of Futa Djalon, the country situated 
between the Niger and Bani, in the region of 
Kita and that of Beledugu. In 1235 he attacked 
his enemy Sumanguru Kante and defeated him at 
Kirina, not far from the Niger. After having sub- 
dued shortly afterwards the whole of the Soso, 
he advanced in 1240 as far as the celebrated city 
of Ghana which he plundered. During the fol- 
lowing years, Sun Diata took possession of Gangaran 
and of the gold-bearing district of Bambuk, with- 
out neglecting the good administration of his 
lands in which he encouraged agriculture and 
extended the cultivation of the cotton plant. Towards 
the year 1240 he abandoned the ancient capital 
of the Mandingoes, Dj eriba, and transferied it to 
Niani, wrongly called Mali or Melli by the Ata. 
hi-torians. He died in 1255 ' n tbe vicinity of this 
town. One of his sons succeeded Sun Diata, whose 
name only is handed down to us, namely Mansa 
Ule or the Red King (1255—1270). After him 
reigned the princes Wall, Khalifa and Abu Bakari 
between the years 1270 and 1285 about whom 
we possess no information. After the death of 
the latter, the power passed into the hands of a 
slave of the Keyta called Sakura or Sabakura, 
who kept it from the year 1285 tp 1300. Then 
the Keyta regained the throne and under Gan, 
Mamadu, and Abu Bakari they held it from 13 00 
to 1307. At the end of this undistinguished period, 

Kankan Mussa, also called Gongo Musa (I3°7 

1332), the son of the last of these sovereigns, seems 
to have raised to its zenith the power of his 
dynasty. We owe to Ibn Khaldun some detai s 
about his person and the events of his reign. He 
was an ascetic prince and full of piety, and he 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1 3 2 5 aat ^ 
his return he brought back with him to the 
Sudan, al-Mamer, a descendant of the founder 
of the dynasty of the Almohads, as well as the 
Arab poet al-Sahili. When he was still in the 
Sahara, Kankan Mussa learnt that his troops had 
seized Gao, Tumbuktu, Walata and the king- 
dom of Songhoy. He decided to visit the first two 
of these towns, and on the advice of the strangers 
who accompanied him, he built in each of them 
a^mosque and a palace, thus introducing A rab 
architecture into the country. When he died in 
1322, his authority extended from the valley of 
the Bani to that of the Faleme, and from the 
Sahara as far as the thick forest, and he ha 
entered into relations with the Sultan of Fez. 

His son and successor Maghan (l33 2 ~ I 33 ) 
was notable to keep intact the kingdom bequeathe 
to him by his father. During the reign of this 
prince the Mossi pillaged Tumbuktu, and Songiox 
cast off the Mandingo yoke. 

On his death, Sulaiman (1336—1359 ), the bl ° ther 
of Kankan Mussa, ascended the throne. Accor ing 
to ibn Khaldun, the first care of the new sovereign 
was to assert his authority in his possessions m 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III- 


the North. He was not successful in regaining 
Songhoy, but he established peace and security in 
his kingdom, which he reorganised. The traveller 
Ibn Battuta, who passed through Mandingo in the 
year 1351 — -1352 furnishes us with valuable in- 
formation on the country, the administration, justice 

and the court. 

Kamba, the son of Sulaiman, succeeded his 
father but was deposed at the end of a few months 
by Mari-Diata, the son of Maghan who kept his 
power until 1374- He died of sleeping sickness and 
is remembered as a cruel, debauched and extra- 
vagant prince. , 

His successors Musa II C*37+ — *3»7), M'ghan II, 
Sandigui Maghan III, Musa III and Musa Lie II 
reigned until the beginning of the xv< century. 
From this time onwards exact information ceases 
as our authority, the historian Ibn Khaldun, died 

in the year 1406. , 

The decline of the Mandingo empire was hastened 
during the xv* century by the attacks of the 
Tuareg, the Songhoy, the Mossi and the king of 
Tekrur. In the year 14S1 Mansa Mamadu fee mg 
himself to be in danger, approached the lurks 
who were established on the coast of Africa and 
sought their protection. This move and others similar 
which followed it influenced the kings John II and 
John III in sending to the court of the king of 
the Mandingoes two ambassadors, the one in 14 j. 
the other in 1534, but without lending any 

"'h^the^-tar t 5 45 the Askia Da’ud of Gac .came 
and plundered the Mandingo capital. The Moroc 
cans who had come from Tumbuktu some months 
before, joined in tire year 1591 the enemies who 
surrounded the kingdom. The period from 1600- 
1670 marks the last stage of Mandingo power. 
But two new principalities were formed on it, 

the guidance of two brothers, Baramangolo and 
Niangolo, were flying before their enemies . 1 hey were 
on the point of perishing under the blow, of the 
Ernies! since a river barred then - route when 
they were saved by a miraculous fish which car 
ned them to the opposite bank. After this nurac e 
drey took the name of “Kulu ball”, .ha, is to say 

the men “without boats . 

In the middle of the xviith century the de- 
scendants of Baramangolo had spread into t e va > 
of the Niger and of the Bani but they paid tribute 
to the inhabitants of DJenne and to the Mo oc- 

o" 

Of the hlanding^es, thun^smzed^d £y J Tumbuktu . 

St die" of tetanus after organising his kingdom 
and dividing it into sixty a crueI anJ 

His son Denkoro (17 a ) rothftr 

o f Denkorc } ^ ^ Tondlo „ or govern- 

d Tttoop y s The period 1736-1 7 5° was ‘r° ub W 
Sv "internal disorders, and in the year 1750 the 
nowtt passed to the family of the P.ara, who 
Ct it until 1861. At this time the conquering 
al-Hadjdii ‘Omar seized Segu and put All, 
last king of the dynasty, to death. 

The descendants of Niangolo kulubali are cal- 

l6 
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led “Massasi”, that is to say “royal race”. At the 
end of the xviph century they occupied all the 
province of Kaarta itself and they were the rivals 
of the Bambara of Segu. In the middle of the 
xviii th century* Massa Bakari succeeded in bringing 
under his authority Kaarta, Kingui, Bakunu, Gui- 
diume and Diafunu. One of his successors, Besse- 
koro, received the explorer Mungo Park at Guemu 
in the year 1796. In the year 1854 the last sove- 
reign of the line of the Massasi, called Kandian, was 
reigning at Nioro when al-Hadjdji c Omar seized 
the village and executed all members of the royal 
family. 

After these events the Mandingoes remained 
divided and until the year i860 only played a 
modest part in history. In this year, there arose 
in the vicinity of Kankan, in the district of Was- 
sulu, Samori Tuie, at first the leader of a band 
and then the soveieign of the province of Bis- 
sandugu. This new’ conqueror, although he was 
quite illiterate, seized in a short time the whole 
of Wassulu and took the title of “Almami”. Cros- 
sing the Niger he extended his wailike expeditions 
into Sankaran and advanced within 80 miles o! 
Kita, a post recently founded by the French. The 
latter fought against Samori first from the years 
1881 to 1886 and in the next year imposed upon 
him the treaty of Bissandugu, which lie respected 
for only a few months. From 1888 to 1891 Al- 
mami attacked Tieba, the king of Sikasso, without 
any success; thereafter he resumed hostilities against 
the Fiench, who at the end of the year 1893 oc- 
cupied Wassulu. Samori then fled into the Upper 
Ivory Coast, which he ravaged from the year 1894 
to 1897, and he destroyed Kong, Bonduku and 
Buna. In front of this town, a detachment com- 
manded by Captain Braulot was exterminated in 
the year 1897 by the warriors of Sarantie Mori, 
his son and his lieutenant. France thereupon de- 
termined to settle with Almami against whom a 
combined force was sent. It resulted in the capture 
of Samori and of his army on 29th .Sept. 1898 
at Guelemu on the Upper Ivory Coast. Samori 
was deported with his family to Gabon where he 
died in 1900; he was about 65 years old. Since 
the dUaimament of his warriors, no event of im- 
portance has disturbed the peace of Mandingo. 
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MANDU, a fortress now in ruins, was formerly 
the capital of Malwa [q. v.], and stands in 
22 0 21' N. and 75 0 26' E. It has probably been a 
stronghold from time immemorial, but little is 
known of its history until the fortifications were 
erected in their present form by Diiavar Khan Ghurl 
(1392 — 1405), the first independent Muslim king 
of Malwa, and his successors. His son, Hushang 
Shah, made it his capital, and it remained the 
capital of the kingdom and province of Malwa 
throughout the period of Muslim rule, and has 
stood many sieges. Its streets ran with the blood 
of 19,000 Radjputs, slain by Mahmud II of Malwa 
when he recovered his capital from his rebellious 
troops. 

Of the ten gates of the fortress (two on the 
south, two on the west, one on the east, and five 
on the north), the Tarapur Gate was built by 
Diiavar Khan, the Djahangirpura Gate by the 
emperor Djahangir, and the c AlamgIr Gate by an 
officer of the emperor Awrangzib in A. D. 1668. 
The Bhagwaoia Gate was built in 1517 in the 
reign of Mahmud Khaldji II, and the Songarh 
Gate is an old gate rebuilt early in the nineteenth 
century by Maina Bai, the great Rani of Dhar. 
The Lawanl, Rampol, Dihli, and Bhangi Gates 
are old, but bear no inscriptions. The last has 
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its. name from the legend that a sweeper was 
buried alive on the completion of the gateway. 
The Girl or Carriage Gate bears no inscription 
ani its age is unknown. 

The principal buildings in the fortress are the 
mosques of Dilavar Khan (1405), Malik Mughith 
(1432), and Husljang (1454), the last being one 
of the finest specimens of Pathan architecture in 
India; the Hindola Mahall with the Nahar Djha- 
rokha, the Taweli and Djahaz Mahalls, the palaces 
of Nasir al-Din (1509) and Cishti Khan, the Campa 
Eaoli or Well, Rupmatl’s pavilion, the tombs of 
i iushang Shah and Darya Khan, the Hathl-khana 
(actually a tomb), and the Tower of Victory of 
Mahmud Khaldji I. These buildings are now care- 
fully conserved by the Archaeological Department 
of the Government of India. 

B ib lio gr ap hy\ Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 
Bombay 1832; A^in-i Akbari , translated by 
Blochmann and Jarrett; E. Denison Ross, An 
Arabic History of Gujarat ; Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, 1908, xvii. 171 — 173; Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , 
vol. xxi., p. 378 — 391, Bombay 1902. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MANDUB. [See SharI'a.] 

MANF, or, according to Abu T-Fidir (p. 116), 
-Mi nf, the ancient Egyptian capital Memphis, 
on the left bank of the Nile, not far from Cairo, 
is well known in Arabic literature as a very old 
town. The geographers cite, among the kura' s of 
Egypt, that of Manf and Wasim (cf. e.g. Ibn Khor- 
dadhbih, p. 8t), but the town was already ruined 
in Muhammadan times (al-Ya%Ubt, Kit. al-BulJan, 
P- 33 j 0 — by c Amr b. al-‘As, according to Abu 
1-f ida 3 (foe. cit.) — and was no more than a village 
in the time of Ibn Hawkal (p. 106). 

Most Arab writers speak of the ancient traditions 
connected with Manf, often together with ‘Ain 
Shams [q. v.]. It is said to have been the first 
town inhabited in Egypt after the Flood, founded 
by Baisar b. Ham b. Nuh (Ibn ‘Abd at-Hakam, 
lutTih Misr , ed. Torrey, p. 9) or Misrayim b. 
Baisar (al-MakrlzI, ed. Wiet, i. 73); the name is 
said to mean thirty ( niafa , sc. the Coptic maab), 
because the first inhabitants were thirty in number. 
Further it is said to have been the town, where 
the K ur anic stories of Musa and Yusuf took place 
(\akQt, iv. 667), namely the Madinat Fir'awn, 
which possessed 70 gates and from which flowed 
the four great rivers of the earth (Ibn Khordadhbih, 

P- 81). The temple ( barbi ) of Manf was built 
under the queen Daluka by herself or by the 
sorceress called al- c adjuza , and had magical pro- 
perties. Manf had also a tradition as a Christian 
town; the ruins of the monastery Dair Hirmls 
are still to be seen, and the Arab authors know 
of some churches in the place (e. g. Kanlsat al- 
Uskuf; c f. Yakut, loc. cit.), which reminded them ot 
the ancient enormous prosperity of the town. 

Bibliography. Maspero and Wiet, Mate- 
riaux pour server a la geographic de l' Egypte, \ 
Cairo 1909, p. 163, 200 sqq.\ ‘All Pasha Mu- 
barak, al -Kh itat al-Djadida, xvi. 2 sgq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MANGIR, the general name for copper coin 
under the early Ottomans, corresponding 
to altun (gold) and able (silver). As a particular 
denomination it was a copper coin struck in the 1 
reign of Sulaiman II during a period of financial j 
stress. In 1099 (1687) it was resolved to issue 


! temporarily a token coinage in copper to be with- 
drawn from currency when the finances of the state 
improved. 800 mangirs were struck to the oke 
of copper and put into currency as half aspers. 
When the situation did not improve, the value 
was raised to one asper; the remedy proved worse 
than the disease for very soon the country was 
flooded with copper coins and gold and silver 
driven out of circulation. 

Mangir is also the name given to imitations of 
sequins in brass or other cheap metal worn as 
ornaments. 

Bibliography'. M. Belin, Bssais stir 
I'Histoire economique de la Titrquie, in J.A . , 
ser. vi., vols. 3 — 5 (1864 — 1865); A. Djewad 
Bey, Elat Mihlaire Otto/nan, transl. by Georges 
Macrides, Constantinople — Paris 1882, p. 106 
sqq . a (J. Allan) 

MANGISHLAK. a mountainous penin- 
sula on the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, first mentioned under the Persian name 
Siyah-Koh (“Black Mountain”; cf. B.G..L, i. 21S); 
the same name was given to the hills west of the 
Sea of Aral (op. cit., vii. 92 ; see amU-dakYa). 
According to Istakhri (op. cit., i. 219), the peninsula 
used to be uninhabited; it was only shortly before 
his time (or that of his predecessor al-Balkhi) that 
Turks, who had quarrelled with the Ghu??[q.v.], 
i. e. with their own kin, had come there and 
found springs and pastures for their flocks. Ships 
which were wrecked on the cliffs of the peninsula 
used to be plundered by these Turks. Mukaddasi 
(or Makdisi) mentions the mountain of ISinkrihlah 
as marking the frontier between the land of the 
Khazars and Djurdjan [q. v.] (cf. B. G. A., iii. 355). 

In the form Mankfshlagh (vocalised Mankashlagh 
by Yakut) the name first appears in documents of 
the vi<h (xii th ) century (W. Barthold, Turkestan, 
i. 34, 44 and 79) and in Yakut (iv. 670). According 
to Yakut, this name was borne by a strong fortress 
| near the sea between Khwarizm [q.v.], Saksln [q.v.] 

I and the land of the Rus. The peninsula was evidently 
no longer, as it had once been, a place held in terror 
not only for its natural conditions but also for its in- 
habitants', via Mangtshlak there ran, as later almost 
into modern times, an important trade route from the 
Volga territory to Kh w arizm ; goods were unloaded 
in the bay near Cape Tub-Karagan and taken to 
Kh w arizm by caravans. Before its conquest between 
It 27 — 1128 and 113S by the Kh w anzmsluh Atsfz 
[q. v.], Mangtshlak was a separate and practically 
independent principality on the frontiers of the 
Muslim world (it was of course regarded as within 
the empire of the Saldjuks; q. v.). As the vcise 
quoted shows, the conquest resulted in the de- 
struction of the town. No permanent settlement 
is again mentioned on the peninsula until its 
occupation by the Russians, in spite of its importance 
for commerce. 

For the last few centuries (perhaps even earlier) 
the peninsula has been inhabited by Turkomans. 
Towards the beginning of the x<h (xviih) century 
these were the .Salur [q. v.j ; on the coast lived 
the “inner Salur” (icgi Salur), on the road from 
Kh»arizm to the coast (about 500 miles: it took 
20 days to traverse) lived “the outer (ta <hki) Salur” 
(Zap., XV. 20S). Abu 1 -Gha?i (ed. Destnaisons, 
p. 267) gives the Ersan for the Salur; towards 
the end of this century, this tribe was almost 
completely driven out by the Mangit [q. v.] i. e . 
by the Nogai; later we find the Kalmucks [q.v.] 
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conquering here. On their rule in Mangfshlak, 
cf. Abu ' 1 -GhazI, p. 316; the name of the peninsula 
is written by Abu ' 1 -Ghazi (see Index), Mankishlak, 
Mankishlak and Mankishlak. In addition to the 
regular traffic by sea with Astrakhan [q. v.], 
frequently mentioned in Russian sources, there 
was also a connection with Shlrwan mentioned 
by Abu’l-Ghazi (p. 257 and 273) and other sources. 
Three Turkoman tribes, the Cawdur, the Igdir and 
the Somadji, were depoited by the Kalmucks under 
Ayuka (1670 — 1724), according to others as eaily 
as the reign of Puntsuk-Moncak (1667 — 70) from 
Mangfshlak to the nothern part of the Caucasus, 
but a section of the Cawdur continued to dwell in 
Mangfshlak. When, under Russian rule, the land 
of the Turkomans was organised as the “Trans- 
Caspian territory” (Zakaspiyskaya oblast '), the 
“district of Mangfshlak” was included in it; the 
capital was the little settlement founded in 1839 
as “Novo- Fetrovskoye- ukreplemye” and known 
from 1859 as “Fort Aleksandrowsk” (now: Fort 
Uriekogo).. In the xi\d» century the Turkomans 
were gradually diiven out of Mangfshlak by the 
Kazak [cf. Kirgiz] ; therefore after the Revolution 
the district of Mangfshlak was separated from the 
land of the Turkomans and now belongs to the 
republic of Kazakhstan. 

After the western shore of the Caspian Sea had 
passed under Russian rule, it was recognised that 
the Gulf of Balkhan [q.v.] formed a better gateway 
to Cential Asia than Mangfshlak. In 1819 the 
ambassador Murawyeu’ proposed to the Khan of 
Klmva, Muhammad Rahim, that the caravan route 
from the Caspian Sea to Khlwa should no longer 
start from Mangfshlak but from the port of 
Krasnowodsk on the Gulf of Balkhan. The Khan 
replied: “It is true, the road via Mangfshlak is 
much longer than the road via Krasnowodsk but the 
people in Mangfshlak are my subjects, whereas the 
Vomut as far as Astarabad belong for the most 
part to the Kadjar” [q.v ] (N. Muravew, Tutcshcst- 
viye v T it rkmemyu i Khiwu, Moscow 1822. 
P* I 34 )- It was only after Russian rule was firmly 
established in Central Asia that this question 
could be settled in favour of the Gulf of Balkhan. 
Since Krasnowodsk became the starting point for 
the Central Asiatic railway, Mangfshlak has lost 
any importance it had in favour of the Gulf of 
Balkhan. According to the census of 1S97, the 
population of Krasnowodsk was 6,322 and of Fort 
Aleksandrowsk only 895. 

/> / b l i 0 g r a p h y : given in the article. 

Descriptions of the distiict of Mangfshlak will 

be found in all works on Turkestan, e.g. V. 

Masal'skiy, Turkestan ski y K? <7/, St. Petersburg 

I 9 I 3 ? P_- 621 sq. (W. Barthold) 

MAN GIT, the name of a tribe and a 
people. In the time of Cingiz-Khan [q.v.] the 
word Mangft appears as the name of a Mongol 
people in Rashid al-Dln ( Trudi Vast. Otd. Arkh. 
ObAu., vii. 205 sq.\ Mangkut). From the Mongol 
period onwards the name Mangft (written Mang- 
kit, Manghut, Manghit, Mankit, Manghit and 
Manghit) like many other Mongol names (Naiman, 
Kungrat etc.) appears as the tribal name of Turkish 
or 1 urkicLed peoples. Accoiding to the Zafai - 
nama (Ind. ed., i. 277 ) the Mangft were a tribe 
{iiimak'j of the Golden Horde, which produced 
the celebrated Emir Idegu (in Russian sources , 
\ edigei), the contemporary and opponent of Timur I 
and Tokhtamish The people called Xogai in Ru^ I 


sian sources is always called Mangft by Abu 
’ 1 -GhazI (see Index) and other Oriental sources 
of the same period. Now Nogai alone is used as 
the name of the people. The statement that the 
Mangft tribe makes up about 9o°/ 0 of them wants 
more careful investigation (M. Tfnfshpaev, Mate- 
rial i k istorii Kirgiz- Kasakskogo naroda. Tashkent 
1925, p. 28); the name Mangft is said to be 
also found as the name of a family among the 
Yakuts. In the Bahr al-Asrar of Mahmud b. 
Wall (MS. Ind. Off., N°. 575, f. 35 a ) the tribe 
( ulus ) of the Mangft and the tribe ( il ) of the 
Kungrat are mentioned as the two most important 
branches of the Ozbegs. The Mangft tribe was 
of some political importance for the political life 
of Bukhara and Kh w arizm. In the fighting with 
other tiibes the Mangfts of Bukhara were sup- 
ported by their brethren in Khiva and vice versa 
but it was only in Bukhara that they became 
supreme. On the dynasty of the Mangft see the article 
BUKHARA (there written Mankit) ; the dynasty was 
overthrown m the revolution of 1920. In Khiva 
the Mangfts combined with the Nukuz to form a 
double tiibe (the other double tribes were the 
Uigur-Xaiman, Kitai-Kipeak and Kfyat- Kungrat). 

The place called Mangft on modern maps was 
only founded in Radjab 1215 (Nov.-Dee. 1800) b) 
members of the tribe who had been driven by the 
Turkoman Vomut to the east (History of Khiva, 
MS. of the Asiatic Museum, p. 590 supra, f. 75 b ). 

At the present day the Mangfts number 99,200 
in Bukhara (of whom 44,000 are in Bukhara itself 
and 31,000 in Karsh! ; q.v.) and only 10.300 in 
Khiva. 

Bibliography'. Vambery, Das Titrkenvolk 
in seinen ethnologischen und ethn 0 graph isch en 
Beziehungen , Leipzig 1885, p. 349 sqq. (among 
the Ozbeg); 546, 554 and 557 (among the No- 
gai); Radloff, Aits Sibirien 2 , Leipzig 1893, i. 
227; Aristow, ZamU’tki ob ctniceskom sostave 
tyurkskikh piemen , St. Petersburg 1897, p. 149 
sqq.\ Material 7 po rayonirovaniy ' u Srednei Azii. 
Terri tor iya i naseleniye Bukhari i Khorezma , 
Tashkent 1926. Cast' I, Bukhara, p. 185 sqq . ; 
Cast' II, Khorezm, p. 98. (W. Barthold) 

MANGU. [See Mongke.] 

MANGU-TIMUR, so on his coins, Mongol 
Mongke-Timur, as in the article berke, [q. v.], 
written Mungka (e.g. Rashid al-Dln, ed. Blochet, 
p. 109), in the Russian annals Mengutimer and 
Mengutemer, Kh an of the Golden Horde 
(1266 — 1280), grandson of the Khan Batu [q.v.], 
son of Tukukan. According to Egyptian sources, 
the death of his predecessor Berke took place in 
665 (Oct. 1266-Sept. 1267); in Safar 666 (Oct.- 
Nov. 1267) an embassy left Cairo which was to 
bring the new Khan an expression of sympathy 
and congratulations from Sultan Baibars I [q. v.]. 
In 667 (Sept. 1268— Aug. 1269) an embassy from 
the Khan arrived in Egypt. The exchange of 
embassies was maintained throughout the whole 
of the Khan’s reign. When in 670 (1271 — 1272) 
an embassy on the way to Egypt was captured 
by a Frankish ship from Marseilles, the ambas- 
sadors and all their goods had to be released on 
the Sultans demand. When in 680 (April 1281 — 
1282) an Egyptian embassy left for the Golden 
Horde nothing was yet knowm of the death of the 
Khan. Only later did they learn that he w r as no 
more, having died in Rabl c I 679 in the district 
of Aklukiva (apparently nowhere else mentioned); 
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hi*, death is said to have been caused by the 
unskilful lemoval of a boil on the neck. In Rashid 
al-Din (ed. Blochet, p. 142) the date of Mangu- 
limur’s death is given as 681 (Apr. 1282— March 
12831; there a re coins of his brother and bucces- 
aoi Tuda-Maugu struck in this year. 

The Egyptian government tried to induce the 
Khan to resume the war on the Persian Mongols 
begun by his predecessor Berke; but soon after 
Ids accession Mangu-Timur concluded peace with 
Abaka and never again attacked Persia. Rashid 
al-Din by an oversight attributes to Mangu-Timur 
the campaign against Arghun of the year 689 =: 
1290 (in Blochet’s edition in p. 140, we have 
u:i> L for tis c ) ; d’Ohsson (Hist, dcs Mongols , iv. 42) 
and Barthold (article arghUn) have been misled 

L\ this. 

On Mangu-Timur’s participation in events in 
Central Asia down to the Kurultai of 667 (1269) 
(sending an army of 50,000 men under Berkedjar, 
a brother of Battt and Berke) see the article 
hurXk-khan Accounts of this are found in the 
still unprinted parts of the Dj ami ' at - Tawarikh 
of Rasjiid al-Din (reign of Abaka, cf. d’Ohsson, 
op. cit iii. 428). The alliance between Mangu- 
Timur and Kaidu, whom he was then supporting, 
is also mentioned later; when in 1277 two sons 
of the emperor Kubilai Khan were taken prisoners 
in the war with Kaidu, the latter had the princes 
scut to the court of Mangu-Timur, from which 
they were later sent back to their father (Rashid 
al-Din, ed. Blochet, p. 8; d’Ohsson, op. cit ., ii. 
452 sq.\ 

Russian rulers appealed to Mangu-Timur for 
support as they had done to his predecessors and 
successors. Lev of Galicz received assistance from 
him against the Lithuanians but the Tatar auxili- 
aries proved a great burden not only to his enemies 
hut also to their proteges. In 1277, a Russian army 
nas fighting in the Caucasus against the Alans 
under the Khan’s orders. From Mangu-Timur dates 
the earliest extant edict of a Khan of the Golden 
Horde on the privileges of the Greek orthodox 
clergy • it is dated in the year of the Hare (probably 
1267). The bishop of Sarai, Theognostes, was sent by 
Mangu-Timur as an ambassador to Constantinople. 

In contrast to the last two decades of the xiiith 
century the Golden Horde under Mangu-Timur 
was a great power, free from internal troubles. 
Coins were still struck only in the old commer- 
cial city of Bulghar [q. v.] but, unlike those of 
his predecessors, in his own name not in that of 
the Gieat Khan. On his coins, the seal of the 
Golden Horde appears for the first time. 

Bibliography : (so far as not already 
given): Howorth, History of the Mongols, ii. 125 
sqq . ; Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte dcr Goldenen 
Horde , Pesth 1840, p. 24S sqq. — The Egyptian 
references in W. Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materi - 
aloz’, ot nosyasheikhsy a k istorii Zolotoi Ordl , 
part i., St-Petersburg 1884. (W. Barthold) 

MANI. [See Zindik.] 

MANI is the name given in Ottoman Turkish 
to popular songs in quatrains. The name 
is a corruption of the Arabic word ma~na, meaning 
“thought, idea”, and is by no means found through- 
out the whole area where Ottoman Turkish is 
spoken. In many distiicts isolated quatrains, like 
songs of several verses, are simply called tin kit. 
Songs in quatrains are known among almost all 
Turkish peoples: they must therefore be considered 


to have been known to the original Turkish stock. 

The rhythm of the mani is, as in Turkish popular 
poetry generally, sometimes purely syllabic (a de- 
finite number of syllables without a fixed caesura), 
and sometimes depends on the accented syllables 
(with a fixed caesura and theiefore with the order 
of weak and stiong syllables to some degree fixed). 
The lines show as a rule 7 syllables (4-3, 3 _ 4i 
rarely 2—3-2). Quatrains with all four lines alike 
are rare, the third line usually differs from the 
others (3-4, 3-4, 4-3, 3-4, or 4-3, 4-3, 3-4, 
4-3 and so on). The original arrangement of the 
rhyme in Turkish quatiains is a bib (two lines 
rhyming) which clearly shows the quatiain was 
originally a distich. In the Ottoman mani we have 
a development of this form also . with three 
rhyming lines (tiaba). The thyme however which 
connects the second and fourth lines is often ful- 
. ler and more distinct than that which connects 
the first and second lines. Alliteration, which is 
highly developed among many Turks, especially 
in the north, is only found sporadically in the 
mani; it is found both as line alliteration (simil- 
arity in the initial letters of the words of a line, 
e.g. kara koyttn kaii'urmasf bitime betizime bak , etc.) 
and as verse alliteration (similarity of the initial 
letters of the lines in a verse, e.g. sa/'i gulum 
veri/tde, senin insaf nereiule , sit! hi tide yok seiv- 
diyim, scuta goniil werende). 

As regards matter, the majority of the mani fall 
into two distinct parts, ail introduction dealing 
with natuie, and a concluding part of a personal 
character. Originally the two part- must have been 
very closely connected. It would however be a 
mistake to find such a connection in all the manis, 
because the singers very often only improvise new 
conclusions to teudy made introductions taken 
from older poems, without troubling in the least 
about the train of thought. The great majority 
of mam are tinged with eroticism, but we also 
find satirical ones, also soldiers’ and robbers songs 
in the form of quatrains. The quatrains composed 
on the Anatolian brigand Cakydjy have been 
much admired by European scholars. Isolated, 
originally independent mani are now often strung 
together to form ballads of some length. It would 
therefore be wrong to regard mani and tin kit as 
two fundamentally' different classes of songs. 

The number of mani current among the people 
is enormous. They are song at all kinds of fest- 
ivals and ceremonies, and by people over their 
work in the house in the long winter nights. On 
Hcdrelez , St. George's Day (April 23), they are 
used as oracles by young gnls. 

Very popular also among the Ottoman Turks 
are the so-called djinasli mani: punning mam. 
These are quatrains, the rhymes of which are 
identical syllables but have each a diffeient 

meaning /; . j Kunos m the introduction 

of Ottoman Turkish popular songs, especially in 
the second volume of the Oszmdn-torck ncfkol- 
icsi guntemiin, Budapest 1SS9 and m the eigth 
vol. of' the Peobcn der Vclksktteratur der tur- 
kisdun Stamme, ed. by Radloff, St. Feteisburg 
,Sg9; G. Jacob, Turkische VMslitteratur , Ber- 
lin 1901, p- 23 sq.\ T. Kowalski, Ze studjuw 
fiad forma foezji ludbv turcckuh, Krakow 1922, 
p. 63 sq., 72 sqq. — Collections of mam’s are 
also found in the following works; Kiinos, 
Turkische Volkslieder , IV. Z. A'. -1 / iv. (1890), 
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Chrestomathia Turcica , Budapest 1899; E. Litt- 
mann, Tschakydschy , ein Riiuberhauptmann dcr 
Gegeriwart, Beilin 1915; T. Towalski, Piosenki 
luacwe anatolskie 0 rozbbjniku Czakydzym , Rocz- 
rnk Orjentalislyizn\\i. 337 — 355 ; W. HefTening, 
Turk: sl kc I'olkslieder , in /r/., xiii. 236 — 267; 
\YI. Gordlewskiy, Obrazci osmanskago narodnago 
two> lestzoa, Moscow 1916; M. Rasanen, Eine 
Sam m limy von Mani-Liedern aus Anatolicn , 
Journal do la Socilte Finno-Ougrienne , xli. 
(1926} (a collection of 290 mani mainly from 
X. E.- Anatolia); Sa c d al-Dm Nuzhet and Meh- 
med I*'erid, Koniya Wilayeti Khalkiydt i«- 
HartJiiyati , Konya 1926, p. 155— 177 (a collection 
of 375 mani from the Wilayet of Konya); 
Anadolu Tin klerinin Kh alk Edebiyaii , 1 Mamler 
(collection of texts with a very full introduction 
by Koprulu-Zade Mehmcd 1 ' ii'ad is to be shortly 
published by the Turkological Institute in Con- 
stantinople) ; cf. also the Juki to the article 
H’RKU. . (T Kowalski) 

ai.-MANI', one of Allah’s names. [See Allah.] 
MANISA, M.v.hxisa (> Ma’nisa), in Arabic 
Maghnisiya, capital of the district of 
S aril khan in western Anatolia. 

Maghnisa is two hours’ jouiney distant on the 
south from the river Gediz or Gedus (the ancient 
I lermon ; on its course, cf. Tchihatchef, A sic Mineure, 
ii. [1S66], p. 232) on the northern slope of Mount 
M.ighnisa-daghI or Vamanlar (the ancient Sipylos) 
which separates it from Smyrna (the distance 
between the two towns by the Sabunci-beli pass 
l.s only 20 miles; by railway 40 miles). 

In ancient times the town (“Magnesia ad Sipylum”) 
was mainly noted for the victory won in its vicinity 
by the two Scipios over Antiochus the Great of 
Syria (190 11. < •). The town was then incorporated 
m the Roman empue. It tlouiished until the fifth 
century as its coins show. Magnesia is also often 
mentioned in Byzantine history: after the taking 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 John 
Lucas retned to Magnesia where he held out 
till 1255. 

The lurkoman chief Saru-KhSn [q. v.] who had 
formed a principality for himself on the ruins of 
the Saldjiik kingdom of Konya, took Magnesia 
in 1313 and the town was the capital of his 
dynasty for 7S years. It was in the reign of Saru- 
Khan that Ibn Battuta (ii. 312) visited the town 
where he stayed in a saivtya of the brotherhood 
of the jityan. The town was large and beautiful, 
rich 111 gardens and with a plentiful supply of water. 
O11 the buildings erected by the SarO-Khan dynasty 
see the article on them. 

After the battle of Angora (805 a.h.) Timfir ordered 
hi, grandson Sultan Muhammad to lay waste 
(taiSuan) the distuct between llrussa and Magnesia 
and to take up his winter quarters in the latter 
town. 1 he author of the fajiu -ndma. ii. 466—467, 
4S0, calls it “Maghm-siyah in the Sarhan-eii" [cf. 
L rudj-beg, p. 32: Sar-khan] and comments on the 
excellence and abundance of its water-supply and 
the pleasantness of its climate. According to Turkish 
sources (cf. L rudj, Fa:ra> ; : _k-i Al-i c Othrnan , ed. 
Babmgei, p. 34 — 35; 'Ashik-payha, p. 70 ; Munedj- 
djim-bashi, in. 33), Timur restored the fiefs of 
Anatolia to their old holders ( be\li~bc\ine ) but by 
Si 3 (1410) Sultan Muhammad 1 had retaken the 
region of Xaru-khan [q. v.]. 

Maghnisa became the residence ( Djihdn-numd , 
P- 635 day al-aman) of the Ottoman princes but 


for a time (1405 — 1425) its district was within 
the sphere of influence of the rebel Djiineid (son 
of the Ottoman governor of al-Aydin ; von Hammer, 
op. cit., p. 271 — 327). Murad II having abdicated 
the throne in 1444 chose Maghnisa as his place 
of retirement. The Hungarian offensive drew him 
out of it but after the victory of Warna (Nov. 10, 
1444) he returned to Magnesia (v. Hammer, G.O.R .-, 
i. 351, 357) where the remains of his palace and 
gardens can still be seen. Murad III (1574 — 1595) 
and his wife also contributed to beautifying the 
town; cf. Diihdn-niima , p.635. Chandler, Travels 
in Asia Minor , Oxford 1775, P- 207 — 209 and 
266 — 268 speaks of the palace and pretty mauso- 
leum of Murad (III ?) and of his foundations 
(tekye — college of arwishes, lunatic asylums etc.). 

In 1633 in the reign of Murad IV, the goveinoi 
of Karasi [q. v.] Ilyas Pasha rebelled and laid 
siege to Magnesia which was taken and plundered 
for three days. Ilyas was taken prisoner and the 
Sultan in ordering him to be beheaded reproached 
him with having devastated “the residence of his 
ancestors” (/. c., iii. 113 — 114). 

In the xviiith century Magnesia became the 
capital of the powerful family of the Kara c Othman- 
Oghlu whose authority extended from the Maeander 
to the Propontid. It was not till 1814 that these 
hereditary chiefs, whose administration is praised 
by Keppel, Narrative of a Journey across the 
Balcans, London 1831, ii. 294 — -301, were replaced 
by a regular Turkish governor. 

With the introduction of the system of wilayets, 
Maghnisa became the capital of the sandjak of Saru- 
khan in the wilayet of Ayd?n (Smyrna). Sami-bey, 
Kamils al-AJam , Constantinople 1898, vi. 4348 
estimated the population of the town at 36,252 
of whom 21,000 were Muslims, 10,400 Greeks, 
2000 Armenians etc. Maghnisa which is divided 
up by streams into 3 quarters had 25 djamf, 38 
mosques, 25 medrese s, 18 tekiye etc. The kada 
of Maghnisa had 4 nahiye: Amlak, Yont-dagh! 
Palamut and Belek. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , 
iii., 1S94, p. 523 — 534 gives the following as the 
nahiye of the sandjak : Maghnisa, Soma, Ktrk- 
Aghac, Ak-Hisar, Kasaba, Gurdiis, Demirdji, Sa- 
lihli, Kule, Ala-shehir, Eshme. After the reform 
of 1921 Saru-khan became a wilayet with II 
kadas (the old nahiyes). The population of the 
new wilayet is 302,752 souls and of the kada 
Maghnisa, 75,021 souls; cf. the Turkiya Diemhuri- 
yetiniii Sal-namesi, 1926 — 1927, p. 926 — 933. In 
view of the movements of the population the 
ethnical composition of the sandjak must have 
undergone profound modifications. 

_ (V. Minorsky) 

MANSHUR (a.) means literally “spread out” 
(as in the Kur~an xvii. 14 and Iii. 3; opposite 
jnahoi “folded”), or not sealed (opposite makhtiini) 
hence means a certificate, an edict, a 
diploma of appointment, and particularly 
a patent granting an appanage. 

In Egypt in the early Arab period manshur 
seems to be a name for the passes which the govern- 
ment compelled the fellaJitn to have in order to 
check the flight of colonists from the land, which 
threatened to become overwhelming ( Dj aliya. cf. 
above, ii., p. 14a and 994 a )* In any case in the 
Fuhrer dnrch die Ansstellung (. Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rainer\ N°. 631 (cf. also N°. 601 — 602) such a 
certificate of the year 180 (796) is called a man- 
shur and in Makrizi, Khitai ii. 493, we are told 
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of the period of the financial controller Usama b. 
Z:.iJ al-Tanukhl (104 — 722 — 723) that Christians 
u ho were found without identification papers (/«<;«- 
i i'n ) had to pay 10 dinars fine (cf. Becker, Bdtrage 
::•> Gesih. Agyptens , p. 104). In the texts of such 
passports themselves (cf. Becker, Papyr. Schott- 
R !uha>Jt, i. 40, ,) however, we have, so far as I 
can see, not the word manshur but only kitab. 

Mansljur seems also to have a quite general 
meaning of pass, when we are told in Kalkashandl, 
■j'nVz al-A^sha? , xiii. 142, that it was written on 
an Abbasid grant of a fief dating from the year 
373 (983— 984) that no one could demand for the 
lioldei that he should show a hudjdja or a tazvkf 
or a manshur. 

The Egyptian Fatimids usually called all state 
documents, appointments, etc. by the general term 
s.djill^ but they had also special terms for parti- 
cular diplomas of appointment, including manshur. 

Thus among the examples of Fatimid documents 
given by Kalkashandl, x. 452 — 466 there are several 
which in their texts are described as manshurs. 
Among these are lor example, appointments to the 
supervision of inheritances (musharafat al-mazva- 
nth al-Jiashriya), of the poll-tax ( mushdrafat al- 
d/azuali)^ to a professorship (tadris) etc. A grant 
of an appanage could also be called manshur 
at this time, so Kalkashandl, xiii. 13 1 sq. from 
the lost Fatimid Mawadd al-Bayan of c AlI b. 
Khalaf and the regulation that the manashir must 
not have an address ( unzudn ) and that in place 
of this the head of the Diwan must write the date 
with his own hand seems to be first found in Ibn 
al-Sairafi, Kdnun Diwan al-Rasail^ p. 1 13 sq. = I 
Kalkashandl, vi. 198. j 

tnder the Aiyubids also, manshur had quite a | 
general meaning. Thus in Kalkashandl, xi. 49 sq. j 
a “noble marshall” ( nakib al-ashraf ) is appointed \ 
by a manshur and in 51 sqq. governors (will at) | 
of different provinces. In the text of it the name 
manshur is given to the edict on the equation of 
taxation and lunar years ( tahwll al-siniri) which 
1S quoted from the Mutadjaddidat of the Kadi 
al-Fadil for the year 567 ( 1 1 7 1 — 1 172) in Makilzl, 
281, ed. Wiet, iv. 292 (cf. also Kalkashandl, 
X1U - 71 sqq.), and according to a further quotation, 
for the year 584 (Makrizi, i. 269 = Wiet, iv. 248) 
the so-called “lord of the new year” (amir al- 
nazvriiz) issued his manashir. 

1 he term manshur became limited and specialised 
lu the Mamluk period, for which we have very ' 
full sources. The increasingly complicated system 
of the administration brought about a minute dis- J 
Unction between and special names for the various j 
diplomas of appointment, edicts, etc. and the term j 
manshur was henceforth used exclusively of the ] 
grants of appanages. These manashir were always j 
written in Cairo in the chancellory (aizvan al- \ 
insjjd) in the name of the sultan, only in excep- j 
tional cases they might be in in the name of the 
/mid kafil (see Kalkashandl, iv. 16; xiii. 157 )- j 
According to the very full description in Kalka- 1 
shandi, xiii. 153 sqq . and Makrizi, ii. 21 1, the ‘ 
procedure in granting a fief was as follows: if a 
fief became vacant (ma filin') in a provincial town, , 
e * g- in Damascus, the governor there (nafib) pro- j 
posed a new holder and had a document (1 ukfa, , 
also called mi (hal or tnurabbcfd) drawn up about 
hi$ proposal by the inspector of the army (nazir 
(il-djaidi ; cf. Kalkashandl, iv. 190; xii. 97) in the 
military Diwan (diu •an al-djaish) of his town. This 


document was then sent by courier (baridi) or pigeon 
post ('ala adjnihat al-hamam) to Cairo to the govern- 
ment (al-abzoab al-duirifa). Here it was received by 
the postmaster (dazvaddr), later by the private se- 
cretary (katib al-sirr = sahib diwan al-india 3 ), who 
placed it before the sultan in audience (d/ulus ft 
dar al- z adl ) for approval, to leceive the suitans t 
signature (khatt diatif) and the note yuktab (“let 
it be written out”; see Kalkashandl, iv. 51). The 
document then went to the Military Diwan in 
Cairo (diwan al-djaish , occasionally also called 
diwan al-ikta°) t where it was filed, after what was 
called the murabbafa had been made out. The 
latter was sent to the diwan al-insha" and the 
private secretary, the head of this Diwan, wrote 
his requisition (tafyin) for the insfuf writei con- 
cerned and now' finally the patent of the appanage 
(manshur) proper could be made out in the diwan 
al-insha 3 in Cairo, w r hile the murabbda of the 
army Diwan remained filed in the diwan al-injui 
as shahid (proof) (cf. Kalkashandl, vi. 201). 

Full particulars are given of the formulae used 
in these manashir and of their outer form in 
Shihab al-Din b. Fadl Allah, al-T:. z tif In' l-Mu\ta- 
lah a l- Sharif, p. 88 sq Kalkasfiandi, xiu. 153 W* 
and Quatremere, His to ire da Sultans Mam loafs Jc 
l' Eg)'P te 7 T /i- 200 sq ., note 82. There are many 
variants of format (kat c , q.v ) and script according to 
the military rank of the iccipient. Thus manashir for 
the Mukaddamu 'l-Cliif were written on kaf al - 
thnl thain , for the C ' maria a l- Tablkhana on kaf al- 
nisj \ for the Uniat a 3 aU Adiarat on hat" al-thultji and 
for the Mamdlik al-sultaniya and Mukaddamu 
’ l-Halka on kat* aUada. Many rule^ w-ere laid down 
for the wording to be used; the text is to be shoitcr 
and less florid than in the other appointments 
and there are none of the usual rules about service 
(wasaya ) ; an original “virgin” (mubtakarat al- 
insha 3 ) is recommended as the finest form of a 
manshur. Special formulae aie blither required for 
grants of appanages which were concerned with 
renewal ( tadjdidat ), addition (zivdddt) or substitu- 
tion (tab whl at). A regular signatuie of the sultan, 
j such as is usual on appointments as confirmation 
j (, mustanad ), is not found on the manashir; instead 
i of this the sultan writes formulae like: God is my 
I hope (Alla ku A malt), God is iny Protector (Allahu 
Waliyi ), God is sufficient for me (Allahu ffasbi), 
i To God belongs the rule (al-Mulku It ’ Hah ), or: 
God alone has grace (a /-Minna li l la hi zvahdahu). 

Occasionally the manashir for the highest ranks 
(Mukaddamu d-Uluf and Mukaddamu ' l- Tablkhana) 
had a tughra [q. v.] at the top. The tughras were 
prepared by a special official beforehand and gummed 
on to the finished diplomas. In Kalkashandl, viii. 
165 sq. the tughras of Nasir Muhammad b. Ka- 
lafiln (693 — 741 with interruptions) and Ashraf 
Sha ban b. Husain (764 — 77^) are reproduced and 
described; they differ considerably from the better 
known form of the tughra of the Ottoman Sultans. 
After Aihraf Sha'baii tughras were no longer used 
on the manashir; these were only used for pur- 
poses of display on letters to infidel rulers. 

The completed manshur was then again taken 
back by a courier fiom Cairo to the town con- 
cerned, e. g. Damascus and handed over to the 
tenant of the appanage. The inspector of the army 
there (nazir ahdjaidf) however first entered it 
in his register for he had to keep a roll of the 
holders of fiefs in his province. Kalkashandl, xiii. 
167 — 199 gives as examples of manashir no fewer 
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than 2 6 texts, beginning with one drawn up by 
Muhyi ’ 1 -Din b. c Abd al-Zahir in the reign of 
Kali un for the latter’s son Nasir Muhammad, 
which for its, remaikable beauty he calls a regular 
sultan al-manashir. The other texts are foi the 
above mentioned military ranks, as well as for 
sons of emirs (aw l ad al-umai a J ) and for emirs 
of the Arabs, Turkomans and Kurds. 

The term manshur was also used for patents 
of appointment in the Ottoman empire, but it 
does not seem to have been used so definitely or 
exclusively in this sense; there are however ma- 
nashlr for viziers, generals, and governors ( wezaret 
menshut u, mu shin yet menshuru , eydlet men shunt). 
and in the treaties of peace made after the Balkan 
Wai in 1913, it is still provided that the chief 
muftis to be appointed in Bulgaria and Greece 
are to receive their mendiur from the Shaikh al- 
Islam in Stambul and they have also to put for- 
ward for approval the manshur of the ordinary 
muftis subordinate to them (cf. e.g. Karl Stiupp, 
Ausgewahlte diplomatisthe Aktenstucke zur orien- 
tahchen Frage, Gotha 1916, p. 295 i 3 °^)* 

The name manshur was also applied to the 
pastoral letters and epistles of the Christian 
patriarchs and bishops. In conclusion it may be 
mentioned that manshur in mathematical language 
means “prism” (vaiieties e.g. M. ma'il oblique 
pi ism, J/. kvdim straight prism, M. mutaivazi 
'had/ if paiallel prism, AT, muntazam regulai prism, 
M. mutAai/athi triangular prism, Al. nakis trun- 
cated prism), and that in the language of the Persian 
poets the nightingales are called “the menshflr- 
writers of the gaiden” (/// etidi ur-nezvisa n-i bagh). 

Bibliography : In addition to the passages 
quoted, cf. Ibn Shlth, Ma'alim al-Kitaba, p. 43 ; 
Khalil al -Zahiri, Zubdat Kashf al- Atamdhk , 
p. 100, 102; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie 
ii V cpcque des Alamlouks , Index; \V. Bjorkman, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlci im 
is l ami sc he n A gyp ten, Index 1. 

(W. Bjorkman) 

MANSUKg. [See NasIkh.] 
al-MANSUR, Ant Dja c i ar c Ard Allah b. 
Muhammad, the second '■Abbas id caliph. His , 
mother was a Berber slave girl called Sallama, his 
brother the caliph Abu 'l- c Abbas al-Saffah [q. v.]. In 
the lighting against the Omaiyads he distinguished 1 
himself and took part in the siege of Wasit, which ' 
had been fortified by Ibn Hubaira [q. v.], the last ! 
important supporter of Maiwan. The treacherous I 
murder of Ibn Hubaira, to whom the two Abbasids ' 
had expressly piomised a pardon, is however not 
out of keeping with Abu DjaTar’s character. His 
brother gave him the governorship of Armenia, ' 
Adjharbaidjan and Mesopotamia, which he ad- 1 
ministered till his accession. On the way back from : 
the pilgrimage, he learned that Abu VAbbas ■ 
had died in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 136 (June 754) and 
that he himself had been proclaimed caliph. His 
uncle c Abd Allah b. *Ali [q. v.] wished to dispute 
the succession but was defeated by Abu Muslim 
[q. v.]. Soon afterwards the Caliph had the latter 
put out of the way, -which led to a rising in 
Khorasdn. The leader of this was a Persian named 
Sunbadh; he advanced far into Media but was 
defeated between Hamadhan and al-Raiy by the 
caliph s troops led by Djahwar b. Marrar and soon 
afterwards slain. When Djahwar also cast off his 
a.legiance to the caliph, the latter sent an army 
under Muhammad b. al-Ash c ath against him (138 


755 — 756). Djahwar was defeated and fled to 
Adharbaidjan, where he was put to death. About the 
same time the Kharidjls rebelled in Mesopotamia 
under Mulabbad b. Harmala al-Shaibanl who in- 
flicted severe reverses on al-Mansur’s armies, until 
the rebellion was finally suppressed by Khaznn 
b. Khuzaima in 138 and Mulabbad slain; in al- 
Hashimlya also there was a rising (probably in 
1 41 = 758 — 759). A body of the so-called Rawandi 
[q.v.] who identified the caliph with God himself, 
went to the capital and when al-Mansur had some 
of them arrested, they were forcibly rescued by 
their fiiends. But for the valiant Ma c n b. Za/'ida 
[q. v.] it would hardly have been possible for 
the caliph to dispose of these mad fanatics. A few 
years later, the c Alids also rebelled under their 
leader c Abd Allah b. al-IIasan [q.v.]. In the autumn 
of 145 (762), a rebellion broke out in al-Medina, 
aDd Muhammad son of c Abd Allah was proclaimed 
caliph there, but in Ramadan of the same year 
(Dec. 762) defeated by the Caliph’s nephew c Isa b. 
Musa. Tsa then attacked Muhammad’s brother Ibra- 
him, who had risen in Basra and severely defeated 
him at Bakhamra [q. v.] where the latter was slain 
(Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da i45 = Febr. 763). In Spain the 
Omaiyad c Abd al-Rahman b. Mu c awiya had founded 
an independent kingdom in 138 (756) and in 
Africa there was fighting for several years with 
the Berbers and Kharidjls. It was only after the 
Abadi Abu Hatim [q. v.] had been defeated by 
the Caliph’s troops under Yazid b. Hatim in 
Rabi c I, 155 (March 772) and killed that order 
was restored there. Yazid remained in Kairawan 
as governor till his death in 170 (786 — 787). In 
KhorasSn a new rebellion broke out in 149 (766- 
767) or 1 50. The leader Ustadhasls declared himself 
a prophet and gathered numerous followers around 
him but was defeated by Khazim b. Khuzaima, 
who wrought a fearful massacre among the rebels. 

The frontiers also resounded with the noise of 
battle. The war against the Byzantines was con- 
tinued under al-Mansur, but was confined mainly 
to raids or the destruction of individual strongholds. 
Al-Mansur devoted special attention to protecting 
the fiontier by building fortresses, and the two 
towns of Malatya (Melitene) and al-MassBa 
(Mopsuestia) were rebuilt in his reigD. Several 
expeditions were sent against Dailam and Tabaristan 
in the early years of al-Mansur’s reign and after 
the extinction of the old line of Ispahbads of 
the Banu Dabuya [q. v.] in Tabaristan, this province 
too received Arab governors. In 147 (764 — 765) the 
Khazars invaded Armenia, seized the town ofTiflis 
and defeated the caliph’s troops but retired again. 
There were also encounters with the people beyond 
the Oxus and in India; but these were of minor 
importance. At first al-Mansur lived at al-Hashimiya 
near Kufa, as did his predecessor ; he later decided to 
build a new capital and in 145 (762) the foundation 
stone of Baghdad [q.v.] was laid. Khalid b. Barinak 
is said to have been his adviser in this matter; 
he played an important part in other respects in 
al-Mansur’s reign [cf. Barmecides]. Al-Mansur 
devoted himself with the greatest energy to his 
duties as a ruler but troubled little about the 
means he used and never hesitated to act in the 
most faithless manner if he could only attain his 
aim. He was always kept very well informed of 
everything that went on in the different parts of 
his wide empire, and devoted special attention to 
the improvement of the finances of the State in 
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order to leave his successor a full treasury. He 
took an active interest in literature and was a 
brilliant speaker; on the other hand he did not 
tolerate music and song at his couit and in general 
led a very simple life. His nephew c Isa b. Musa 
fq. v.] had been destined by al-Saffah to succeed 
al-Mansur but was induced by the latter to with- 
draw his claims on condition that he should suc- 
ceed after al-Mahdt [q. v.]. Al-Mansur died in 
Ijhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 158 (Oct. 775) in Bfr Maimun, 
when on the pilgrimage to Mecca and was buried 
near the holy city [cf. the article al-muriyanI]. 
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al-MANSUR bi ’llSh al-KaSim, the name of 

two Zaidi imams of the Yemen. 

I. al-Kasim b. 'AlI al-'Aiyan! (? according to 
others al-Ilyani). His genealogy goes back through 
a certain 'Abd Allah and a Muhammad to al- 
Kasim b. Ibrahim Tabataba (d. 246 z= 860), the 
spiritual founder of Zaidism in the Yemen ; he is 
however not a descendant of the latter’s grandson, 
al-Hadl Yahya b. al-Husain, the creator 
of the secular power of the Zaidis in the \ emen. 
The latter was succeeded in the imamate by his 
two sons : the weak Muhammad al-Murtada 
and the more capable Ahmad al-Nasir. With 
his death in the year 322 (934) the imamate came 
to an end for a time. Although in 345 (956) a K 
Kasim al-Mukhtar, a son of al-Nasir, seized 
the capital San'a 3 , he was soon defeated by al- 
Dahhak, the chief of the tribe of Hamdan, who 
put San'a 3 under the suzerainty of the Ziyadids of 
Zabld; the hostile tribe of Khawlan however played 
it (352 = 963) into the hands of the Ya'furid 'Abd 
Allah b. Kahtan. In the midst of this civil strife, 
a nephew of the defeated Mukhtar . \ usuf b. 
Yahya b. al-Nasir succeeded for a short time in 
gaining power and being recognised by the Zaidis 
at least as a ddbi. Driven out by the YaTurids, his 
power became limited to the old Zaidi stronghold 
of Sa'da in the north. Al-Kasim b. 'Ah, with 
the support of the Banu Hamdan, rose against him, 
claiming the imamate with the title al-Kasim b. 
Mansar bi ’llah in 389 (999); he occupied Sa'da, 
forced his way through the Wadi Shuwaba and 
al-Bawn southwards to the highlands in the N.W. 
of San'a 3 and from there forced the capital to 


recognise him. His career however was brief and 
his power unenduring: for when in 393 (1003J 
he died, his governor in San a 3 had already gone 
over to Yusuf al-l)a i. He was however the fust 
since al-Na,ir Ahmad, and the fourth in all to 
be entered — although not by everyone — in 
the lists as Imam of Yemen (but cf. 011 the above 
claimants: Munadjdjmibashl, in Sachau, hm Je/- 
ecichnis muhammedanisehcr Duiasticn , in Abh . 
Pr. Ak. II'., Phil. -hist. Kl 1923, i- 22 j. 

Only for an equally short time from 401-404 
(1010-1013) his son al-Husain al-Mahdi was 
able to regain his father's office. His early death in 
battle is noteworthy because it produced a quite 
un-Zaidl belief in his return and fur a peuud 
founded a special sect, the “Husainiya" m tile 
name of this concealed imam. Some year, later 
another son of al-Kasim, Dja'fai, began a struggle 
full of vicissitudes with the other c Alid claimants 
to the imamate, which was complicated by a party 
grouping of the tribes of the country: annul 45 s 
(1061) San'a 3 fell to the Isma'ili Sulailiids ami 
then to Hamdan chiefs. Only in 545 (n 5 °) zVh- 
mad b. Sul aim an al-Mutawakkil, whose 
genealogy' also goes back to al-Nayir Ahmad 1 ). 
al-H 5 di but neither through al-Kasim al-Mukhtar 
nor Yusuf al-Da'i, succeeded in restoring the 
imamate for a loDg and brilliant period, for the 
history of the following centuries, which weie full 
of incidents and individual imams of importance 
cf. the article Al.-MAHl’t li-ius ALI.AH a ami b The 
family of Yusuf al-Da'i remained victorious 111 the 
end. His descendant in the tvvelfth(- 14 th ) generation: 

11 . a l- Man slr ai,-Kasim b. Mei.iamm u>(cf. supia, 
p. 119a), was the founder of the modern \ emen 
dynasty. At the end of 1005 (1597) '; e appealed 
in the field and held his own against live 'luvkish 
governors. Not only did he find opponents and 
people he could not trust among his own Zaidis, 
who went over to the Turks hut among the latter 
the change of governor frequently led to trouble 
and even to mutiny: the tribes were an incalcul- 
able element; the Turks were often able to call 
to their help the Isma'ilis (Karmatians), always 
hostile to the Zaidis. The lack of equipment was 
a great hardship to the Imam ; for example in one 
battle he is said to have mustered only 20 rides 
against the Turks’ 2,400. It is very difficult to get 
a° clear idea of this minor war but the following 
are the main facts that emeige : After th^piociam- 
ation of the holy war at Djadid nl-Kara in the 
northern district of Sham al-Shark at the end of 
Muharram 1006 (Sept. 1597). al-Ka.-im conquered 
the ’highlands of Ahnum and ShahSr.i, the latter 
with the fortress of the same name, which had 
been a bulwark of the Zaidis for 300 year-, with 
occasional interruptions; turning to the southeast 
he established himself in the mountains of Hadur 
al-Shaikh (also called Hadui Banu A?d; cf. the 
article hauls) in the important Thula (see ijula] 
m the NAY. of San'a 3 ; his followers rose through- 
out the land and for a time even cut off the 
Turkish communications with the sea. But after 
two year-, the collapse began before General Sinan : 
by the end of 1010 or beginning of 101 1 (1602) 
he had to flee from Shahura. Hut in 1014 (1605) 
again he lebclled against Sinan in the district of 
Shahara who had been appointed governor this 
time from Wadi'a; he also took Sa'da. After Sinan 
Pasha was recalled, al-Kasim was able to induce 
his successor Dja'far Pajha to make a truce, which 
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was observed for about ten years with a few 
interruptions especially on the arrival of new 
governors in 1022 and 1025. After renewed fight- 
ing a formal peace in 1028 left the imam in pos- 
session of the four separate areas : around Shahara. 
around Khashab in the east, around Sa da in the 
north, and lastly in the S.W. of San ‘a' around 
Haima [q. v.], the inhabitants were however for 
the most part not Zaidis but Shafi'is. Al-Kasim 
died in Rabi' I 1029 (Feb. 1620). In the middle 
of 103S (beg. of 1629) Haidar Pasha had to 
evacuate San'a’ before his son and successor al- 
Mu’aiyad Muhammad. 

Al-Kasim b. Muhammad was a conscientious 
Zaidi; as a youth when a fugitive before the Turks 
he had studied with many spiritual authorities; he 
composed numerous appeals for the rebellions; 
works of a legal and dogmatic nature by him 
still exist. 
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_ (R. Strothmann) 

ai.-MANSUR, the sixth ruler of the 
Hammadid dynasty, succeeded his father al- 
Nasir in the yeai 4S1 (1088). The latter had 
witnessed the rise to the height of its power of 
the dynasty of somewhat artificial development 
of Kal'a Bant Hammad [q. v.], a result of the 
destruction of Kaiiawan by the Arabs. Two years 
after the accession of al-Mansur, the Arabs, who 
had advanced towards the west and who had 
spread over all the region ad|oining the Kal'a, 
began to make existence there difficult. The prince 
moved his capital from Kal'a to Bougie which he 
considered less accessible to the nomads; it should 
be mentioned that his father al-Nasir had already 
made preparations for the exodus by transforming 
a little fishing port into a regular town, which 
he called al-Naxiriya and which was to become 
Bougie, while on the other hand, the Kal'a was 
not completely abandoned by al-Mansur and he 
even embellished it with a number of palaces. The 
Hammadid kingdom had therefore at this time two 
capitals joined by a royal road. 

After taking up his quarters at Bougie, al-Mansur 
had in the first place to quell the revolt of one 
of his uncles, Belbar, the governor of Constantine. 
He sent against the rebel another Hammadid Emir, 
Abu \ akni. 1 he latter after his victory was given 
the governorship of Constantine but shortly after 
he in his turn as well as his brother, who had been 
given the governorship of Bone, rebelled. These j 
risings over which al-Mansur, thanks to his energy. 


was triumphant, brought to the side of the rebels 
of the Hammadid family the Zirids of al-Mahdiya, 
who wished to get back some power in Barbary, 
the Almoravids of the Ma gh rib, who wished to 
extend towards the East and the Arabs who were 
always ready to join in the feuds of their powerful 
neighbours. 

Al-Mansur was, on the other hand, led to oppose 
the advance of the Almoravids who were curiously 
allied with the traditional opposition of the Zenata 
[q. v.]. With the probable object of disarming the 
opposition al-Nasir and al-Mansur had married 
two sisters of Makhukh. the chief of the Banu 
Wamanu, at that time the most powerful of the 
Zenata group. This alliance did not hinder the 
time-honoured feud from breaking out again. It 
became more acute when al-Mansur murdered his 
wife, the sister of his enemy. The latter then 
asked for support from the Almoravids. 

From Tlemcen, where they had been installed 
for more than twenty years, the Almoravids had 
after many attempts, endeavoured to expand towards 
the East at the expense of their brethren of the 
same race, the Sanhadja b. Hammad. Al-Mansur 
had twice reduced them to impotence. It was at 
this time that the murder of the sister of Makhokh 
by al-Mansur drove the Wamanu chief into ail 
alliance with the Almoravids of Tlemcen. The 
alliance formed in this way was a great blow to 
the Hammadid kingdom. Algiers was besieged for 
two days; Ashir was taken. 

The fall of the latter fortress, the oldest stronghold 
of the family, was bitterly resented by al-Mansur. 
He got together an army of 20,000 men, com- 
posed of the Sanhadja, the Arabs and even the 
Zenata; he marched against Tlemcen, met the 
governor Tashfin b. Tin'amer to the North-East 
of the town and put him to flight. Tlemcen was 
not spared even at the supplication of Tashfin’s 
wife, who invoked the ties of relationship uniting 
them with the Sanhadja (496=1102). 

After the defeat of the Almoravids, al-Mansur 
severely punished the Zenata and the rebel tribes 
of the Bougie district, whom he forced to flee 
into the mountains of Kabylia. 

Thus al-Mansur seems on the eve of his death 
(498 = 1 104) to have thoroughly re-established 
the power of the Hammadids. According to a 
tradition, which is not above suspicion, recorded 
by Ibn Khaldun, the two capitals owed very im- 
portant buildings to him : Bougie, the Palace of 
the Star and the Palace of Salvation; the Kal'a, 
the government palace and the Kasr al-ManSr 
the beautiful donjon of which is still in part extant. 
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_ (Georges MARgAis) 

al-MANSUR, Ahmad b. Muhammad, born in 
1549, seventh ruler of the Sa'dian dynasty 
of Morocco, son of Sultan Muhammad al-Mahdt 
and Sahaba al-Rahmaniya. His victories and his 
wealth earned him the epithets al-Mansur and 
a 1- Dh ah a b I. 
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He was still a child when on the accession of 
lus eldest brother 'Abd Allah (1557) he accom- 
panied into exile his other brothers 'Abd al-Malik 
and 'Abd al-Mu’min, who went for safety from 
Sidjilmasa to Tlemcen. The fugitives were potential 
claimants to the throne of the Shanfians, by virtue 
uf an agreement concluded in the life-time of their 
father by which the one to inherit the power was 
not the Sultan’s heir but the eldest of the family. 
'Abd al-Mu'min was assassinated at the instigation 
of his nephew Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah called 
al-Mutawakkil and Ahmad retired to Algiers to 
join c Abd al-Malik who was already there. He 
was henceforth always a loyal lieutenant of his 
brother whose ability he fully realised. The death 
of 'Abd Allah in 1574 gave the exiles the opport- 
unity to assert their rights. Pretenders and rebels 
could always rely on the support of the natural 
enemies of every reigning sharif: Spain and Turkey. 
Philip II had remained deaf to the repeated ap- 
peals of c Abd al-Malik, who appealed to the Grand 
Turk and in 1574 went to Constantinople where 
his marriage with the daughter of the renegade 
al-Hadjdj Morato assured him of patrons. In Algiers 
Ahmad conducted successful negotiations with cer- 
tain Moroccan notables, mainly in Fas. It was 
perhaps he who gave the signal when an expedition 
appeared to have some chances of success. He was 
at his brother’s side when the latter entered Morocco 
in 1576 with a Turkish army led by Ramadan Pasha 
and helped him to raise troops in the region of 
Tlemcen. We do not know exactly what part he 
played in the battles of al-Rukn and al-Sharrat 
which gave Morocco to 'Abd al-Malik but we 
know that he was given the task of pursuing the 
dethroned sultSn on his flight to Marrakush. 

One of 'Abd al-Malik’s first acts was to recognise 
his brother as his heir. It seems, however, that 
he did not show the latter as much esteem as 
affection and he had left in Constantinople, with 
his wife, his son Isma'il. But he was bound by 
bis policy. In these circumstances Ahmad naturally 
had the vice-royalty of Fas. 

He did not stay there long, for he was recalled 
to save Marrakush from a return of al-Mutawakkil. 
Taking command of one of the three armies charged 
with pursuing the vanquished sultan in al-Sus and 
the Atlas, he does not seem to have found an 
opportunity for a decisive military success; he 
returned to his governorship while Muhammad was 
driven to seek refuge behind the walls of Ceuta. 

In June 1578, 'Abd al-Malik summoned him 
with all his forces to Kasr al-Kabir (Alcazarquivir, 
Tv.) to stop the advance of the King of Portugal’s 
army. The latter had foolishly sought to realise 
the dream of conquering Morocco cherished by 
John III. When Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah after 
vainly appealing for help to Philip II, turned 
to Sebastian, he at once received a favourable 
reply. A large army with about 20,000 effective 
fighters left Portugal in June, landed at Tangier, 
then went to Arzila, which 'Abd al-Karim b. 
Tuda had just relieved, and proceeded by land 
towards Larache. The Moroccan forces coming 
from Marrakush and Fas met them at al-Kasr. 
Ahmad found his brother seriously ill, poisoned 
by the ka’ids of his staff, it is said. The battle 
was fought a few miles from al-Kasr on Aug 4. 
Sebastian’s men, absurdly led, having exhausted 
all their provisions, fought with their backs to the 
river of the Wadi ’1-Makhazin. The sharif arranged 


his army in a crescent. In about 5 hours the 
Christians were annihilated by the Moorish cavaliy. 
'Abd al-Malik died in his litter during the battle, 
Sebastian was killed or committed suicide and 
al-Mutawakkil was drowned. That evening, Ahmad 
henceforth known as Ahmad al-Mansur was pro- 
claimed emperor. 

Elegant, cultivated, very learned in religious 
matters, more a man of the council-chamber than 
of the camp, he was succeeding a popular and 
fearless rulei, of exceptional energy, who having 
acquired a taste for innovations in Turkey had began 
to introduce them, perhaps too eagerly, into 
Morocco. Designated as his successor by 'Abd 
al-Malik, and benefitting by the great reputation 
left by his father, Ahmad al-Mansiii was rapidly 
able to overcome the difficulties which awaited 
him, as they did every sovereign of Morocco 011 
his accession: mutinies of the troops, demands 
from allied tribes and the Zawiyas, and agitations 
among the Berbers. While in Spain it was feared 
that the Christian garrison would be attacked and 
swept away, al-Mansur had to hurry to h as to 
make himself recognised as ruler there, to put 
down unrest and behead a few notables. He edified 
the people by displaying the skin of Muhammad 
al-MasIukh stuffed with straw in the regions of 
al-Sas" and the Atlas, where the influence of the 
former sultan had survived for a brief space his 


tenure of the throne. 

Ahmad al-Mansur very soon sought means of 
enriching himself. The booty taken in the field of 
al-Kasr, the work done by the prisoners reduced 
to slavery, the ransoms extorted from the gentlemen 
gave the sharif and his people enormous sums. 
The Sultan kept the nobles for himself, So were 
soon brought to him and he set about bargaining 
about them. In a little time, less than a year, the 
ransoms had been arranged. 

The haste displayed by foreign courts to con- 
gratulate the Moor on his triumph was remaikable. 
Ambassadors thronged to Marrakush , those of 
Spain and Portugal bringing magnificent gifts. 
Ahmad al-ManyOr had the sense to understand 
that these presents were the most he was likely 
to get from European action. For its neighbours, 
Morocco was a weak and troublesome state. I fie 


cupidity of its neighbours was its best protection. 
Many reasons urged the Turks to obtain a footing 
:here: the cupidity of the begleibegs of Algiers 
imbitious of extending their powers to the west; 
:he naval basis of Mazagan of al-Ma mura and of 
Larache; the formal promises that had been given 
jy 'Abd al-Malik, when he was begging assistance, 
md there was always the troublesome question oi 
;piritual supremacy, as the Turkish Sultan did not 
idmit that the Moroccan sharif had an authority 
a religious matters as great as his. To extricate 
limself, al-Mansur played the usual game, following 
he example of his brother, who had made ad- 
duces to the kings of Spain, Tortuga! and I ranee, 
o the Queen of England and to the Grand Duke 
if Tuscan; he turned without ceremony fiom the 
}rand Turk and threw himself into the arms of 
>hilip H, overwhelming the Catholic King with 
iemonstrations of friendship, of which the most 
igniheant was the return without ransom of the 
,ody of Sebastian; he was even promised Larache. 
"he quarrel with Turkey was soon to come to a 
ead. c All, Beglerbeg of Algiers, exerted all his 
aHuence to get war declared. Ahmad al-Mansur 
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as a last resort had to send in 1581 an embassy 
laden with presents to Constantinople where the 
enemies of c Euldj C AII were conducting an effective 
campaign against the Beglerbeg. The relations 
between the two Muslims resumed the appearance 
of enidiahty which they usually had. In 15S7, the 
death of 'Euldj c Ali, the end of the regime of the 
Begleibeys and the weakening of Turkish power 
in Algiers freed Morocco from a threat, which 
had long weighed heavy upon it. There were still 
peiiods of tension: when al-Mansur ceased to send 
what he consideied gracious gifts and what the 
(band Turk received as tribute; when the con- 
quest of the Sudan seemed to be about to threaten 
Ottoman interests, spuitual and material; and 
lastly in the periods of friendship with Spain. But 
there was never again a real crisis; even in spite 
of the efforts of Hassan who had married c Abd 
aI-Mahk\s widow, the Turk did nothing really 
serious to sustain the claim of Isina c il. 

When al-Mansur had peace on the Turkish side 
he showed Philip what negotiation meant: yielding 
nothing, breaking off nothing, playing enemies off 
one against the other. It was no longer a question 
of handing over Larache but of an exchange and 
the pourparlers dragged along for four years with a 
decreasing seriousness of purpose. The Duke of 
Medina-Sidoxna, supported by Philip II, to deal 
with Moioccan affairs was played with by the 
M<Hir who was able to reap considerable advant- 
age from his hesitation on seveial occasions. The 
vdiaiit seems to have summed up very skilfully 
the character of the Catholic king and the needs 
of his policy. Spain, faced with a crisis at home 
and abroad, could not think of risking anything 
impoitant in Africa. It was hei interest that Mo- 
rocco should remain weak, that is to say Moroccan, 
and especially that it should not fall under the 
influence of the Turks or of the English. Corsairs 
sheltered in the Atlantic poits, on the route to 
India. The ganUons, weak and badly provisioned, 
were periodically blockaded sometimes threatened, 
by the natural movements of tribes around them 
rather than by deliberate hostilities on the part 
of the Shanf. The policy of the two Philips, one 
of distrust and fear, tried to limit the evil and 
to obtain by subtle means a neutrality as little 
malevolent as possible, by awaiting the favourable 
moment of the anarchy, which history showed to 
lecur in Morocco with an inexorable regulaiity. 

I he Spanish court did not attempt to make capital 
out of the presence in Spain of two pretenders, 
al-Xabr and al-Shaikh, the brother and the son 
of al-Mutawakkil which disturbed al-Man^ur; in 
Arzila was evacuated without a quid pro 
quo. The fear of seeing Moors and Morescoes 
draw closer to one another kept Spain from un- 
folding a liberal economic policy, the only one 
capable of affecting the Sharif in a sensitive part. 

I he latter by nature very cautious and far-seeing 
was not inclined to take risks. He had also to 
reckon with a public opinion, already irritated by 
the influence wielded by Jews and renegades: anti- 
foreign feeling definitely incieased in the course of 
the ieign; the fact that he had compromised him- 
sttf with the Christians weakened the prestige of 
the Sultan, while the wealth and power of the Ma- 
rabouts and brotherhoods increased to a dangerous 
decree. The splendour-loving ruler of a covetous 
\ eop e, al-Mansur did not think of concealing the 
sympathy he had for traders. With the Grand 


j Duke, who freely received Moors in Tuscany and 
I did all he could to develop commerce between 
j the two countries, with Elizabeth, with the Eng- 
lish, French and Dutch traders, relations were 
I close. Sugar was exported from the South and 
I Morocco also supplied corn in good years, gold 
; from the Sudan, saltpetre, copper and hides. It 
I imported principally cloth and for al-Mansur him- 
! self, the materials for his buildings. From the 
I Sharifian court there went undefinable envoys, at 
once ambassadors, spies, procurers of jewels and 
of women. But contraband especially interested 
i the Sharif, contraband of war and the sale, ad- 
, vantageous for every one, of the cargoes and slaves 
brought in by the corsairs. The English were the 
' most punctilious contrabandists and the trade with 
i Morocco developed so well that in 1 585 the Bar- 
j bury Company was founded with a monopoly and 
I a regular constitution. But Ahmad al-Mansur was 
• not too fond of regular traders. The many Christ- 
! ians settled in Morocco must be considered to 
! have been adventurers. Quasi-prisoners of the 
j Sharif and his people, they were able to realise 
1 precarious fortunes, always liable to extortion. In 
! 1585 bankruptcies were numerous in Morocco and 
1 the loyal company could not survive. The cap- 
j rices of the sovereign drove off many other for- 
1 eign tiaders. 

These economic relations gradually developed 
into political ones. It was to exercise pressure on 
Spain that Ahmad al-Mansur pretended to submit 
to the wishes of a combination of Dutch and 
English. After the destruction of the Armada in 
1588, he entered without hesitation into the Eng- 
! hsh camp; he received at his court Don Christoph, 
son of the Portuguese pretender Don Antonio, and 
agreed to a loan to Elizabeth. Then he drew 
back again. The taking of Cadiz in 1596 again 
influenced his feelings; he spoke of an alliance 
and made definite offers. Nothing resulted from 
these demonstrations, except a painful impiession 
left after deception. So long as Elizabeth was 
alive, relations were friendly, for the two lulers 
had kindly feelings for one another, but James I, 

| on his accession, at once showed a much less be- 
nevolent attitude towards the Sharifian court. 

It was in the direction of the Sudan that Ahmad 
: al-Mansur gave reign to his desire for glory and 
I conquest. His troops had had some experience in 
the Sahara. In 158 1, the oases of Tuat and Tlgu- 
rarln, which had long been free from the Sharifian 
yoke had been conquered brilliantly. In 1584 an 
unsuccessful expedition had ended in the disap- 
pearance in the desert of a large army which had 
1 not even reached Teghaza. In 1 590, having sought 
a quarrel with the askia Ishak over the ownership 
of the salt mines of Teghaza, al-Mansur persuaded 
his Council to go to war; a little army under the 
Pasha Djawdhar crossed the desert and destroyed 
the Sudanese empire. The occupation of the con- 
quered country was nothing but systematic plunder 
and massacie. The Sharif collected great wealth 
there; he received the congratulations of the Pow r ers 
and gained a prestige which still survives ; his 
lieutenants also enriched themselves. With remar- 
kable regularity, almost every year, reinforcements 
set out for Gago and very often reached it; caravans 
brought gold, wealth and slaves back to Marrakush. 
The most famous of the prisoners was the legist 
Ahmad Baba [q. v.] for whom Marrakush was a 
gilded prison where he taught quite freely. The 
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Sudan was drained dry. In 1600 al-Mansur saw 
the necessity of reorganising trade theie but does 
not seem to have succeeded. 

Morocco was, on the whole, prosperous during 
his reign. The first Sa'dians had done much for 
the development of commerce and agriculture. 
Sugar factories were built up and down the country 
which were the Sultan’s private property but were 
farmed out by him to Jews and Christians. Trade 
v as active at the ports. The profits from the sale 
of captives or their labour contributed to make 
the notables wealthy and through this to the peace 
of the country. Besides the industrial monopolies, 
the normal revenue came from the customs dues 
and the taxes established by Muhammad al-Mahdl, 
which al-Mansur heavily increased. The collection 
of these taxes provoked murmurs of discontent 
and served as an excuse for military demonstra- 
tions which maintained good older in the country. 
Al-Mansur had also a considerable army (he never 
formed a fleet) composed of excellent troops, Moors 
from Spain and particularly renegades, a nursery 
for ka'u/s and officers of ability and energy. He 
was rich enough to pay them well. All this con- 
tributed to make rebellions few and they were | 
always quickly and harshly suppressed by the 
Sharif s lieutenants : the rising of the people of 
Saksawa, stirred up by Mawlai Dawud, son of 
c Abd al-Mu 3 min in 1581 and the rebellion of the 
Berbers of Amizmiz in 1597. The throne itself 
was never seriously threatened except in 1595— 

■ 596 when al-Nasir came from Spain and landed 
at Melilla. Starting without resources, for Philip II 
would do nothing for him, al-Nasir nevertheless 
proved a redoubtable enemy for he gathered round 
him all those who were dissatisfied with the rule 
of al-Mansur and raised troops from the Baranis 
(Branes), always ready to rebel and who had until 
lately been vassals of the Turks. He took Taza 
and tried to raise the Rif and the country around 
Fas. Defeated at al-Rukn on Aug. 3, 1595, he 
held out till May 1596. Decisively defeated at 
Taghat, he was put to death. 

Al-Mansur had rarely need to leave Marrakush 
and he did not like to do so. His mother had 
acquired a great reputation for her pious found- 
ations. He himself, six months after his accession, 
began the building of the palace of al-Badi' which 
■was finished in 1602. Marble for it came from 
Italy and artists from Spain, and Marrakush be- 
came one great workshop. A splendid palace 
arose, sumptuous pavilions surrounded by beautiful 
gardens in which stood numerous fountains. For- 
eigners were feted there and the Sharif displayed 
his generosity. Especially on the occasion of relig- 
ious festivals he displayed great pomp and cere- 
mony. His wealth earned him great fame abroad 
and it was no doubt to it that he owed most of 
his glory. At his court the principal posts were 
held by renegades: Tews who had charge of his 
finances, Christians who conducted his private 
trading for him, and the agents of foreign courts. 
Al-Mansur was one of the richest and most courted 
rulers of his time. Spain kept a regular ambas- 
sador or a representative permanently at Marra- 
kush ; France had a consul there; there was a 
constant passage of embassies between the Sharif 
and the Sublime Porte. 

The palace of al-Badi* was destroyed by Mawlay 
Isma'll. The mausoleum in it still remains, a very 
fine specimen of the art of a decadent period. 


Towards the end of his life al-Mansur was thinking 
of creating a new Marrakush on the model of Fas. 

Ahmad al-Mansur at first ruled as an autocrat. 
His orders were clear, his decisions rapid and 
sometimes, as might be expected, drastic to cruelty. 
His intimates, the ka nU Ruthe, a Jew. whom we 
only know from European-sources and c AzzOz, seem 
to have been his secretaries, like al-Fishtali, his 
biographer and poet-laureate whose works have 
not survived. The Pasha Kidwan. very powerful 
at the beginning of the leign, acquired such in- 
fluence that the Sharif had him beheaded in 1581. 
In time the notables acquired a great deal of in- 
dependence and the Sultan hardly dared check 
their abuse of their power; two factors caused him 
much anxiety, the anti-foreign and audacious 'A lid 
al-Karlm b. Tuda and his own son Abu Fans. 

By a concubine, al-Khaizurau. al-Mansur had two 
sons, al- Shaikh and Abu Paris, and by Ins wife 
Lalla ‘Alisha al-Shabbaniva, Zaidan. His favourite 
son Abu 'i-Hasan was killed m 1594- In '579 
he had designated as his heir al-Sh.ukli, called 
al-Ma’mun who held the vice-royalty of Fas. The 
remainder of Morocco was divided into governor-hips 
under other princes. These were sevcial times re- 
arranged; Abu Faris, basing considered everything, 
remained at Marrakush near his father to be leady 
in case of his death. In Fas, al-Ma mini, supported 
by his favomite Mustafa, conducted himself like 
an independent ruler. He had displayed his gifts 
of energy, leadership and bravery on the occasion 
of al-NJsir's escapade in 1595; living in great 
pomp, beloved by his troops, he was undoubtedly 
a cause of anxiety. His father allowed himself to 
be led by Abu Faris. The conflict broke out in 1598. 
Forced to saciifice his favouiite, thrown into piison 
and then half pardoned, al-Ma mun had to renounce 
all hope of winning in the struggle against Zaidan 
who was sttppoited by Abu Faris. After 1600 he 
sought support from Spain and Algiers. 

Under Ahmad al-Mansur, the dynasty attained 
its zenith. But it is hardly correct to say that the 
decline of the Sahlians only dates from the death 
of the great Sultan. After the conquest of the 
Siidan, the anarchy reigning in Algiei s, the weakness 
of Spain in Europe, the death of al-Nasir, the 
conversion to Christianity of another pretender, 
al-Shaikh, Morocco was rich, seemed powerful and 
the Shaiifian throne stable. Ahmad al-Man-ur, by 
not being able to arrange for his own successor, 
nor even to keep his son in obedience, gave his 
country the chance to destroy itself. This process 
began under his own eyes. He had gone to Fas 
to try to reconcile his children and put thiough 
the appointment of Abu Faris as heir apparent 
when the plague carried him off in 1603. Civil 
war broke out over his dead body. He had passed 
the last few years of his life wandering about 
living in a tent, shifting his camp every ten days, 
driven from Marrakush by the plague, which had 
begun to rage in Morocco in 159S. 
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ai.-MANSUR Li\' Ant 'Amir, a famous hadjib 
of al-Andalu.s in the tenth century a.h., the Al- 
mun/or of the Christian chroniclers of mediaeval 
Spain; his full name was Abu ‘Amir Muhammad 
b. Abd Allah b. Muhammad Ibn Abt Amir. He 
belonged to an Arab family which had settled in 
the Iberian peninsula at an early date: one of his 
ancestors, ‘Abd al-Malik al-Ma‘afiri, had landed 
theie with Tarik [q. v.] and settled at Torrox in 
the province of Algeciras where he had founded 
a family. Al-Mansur’s father, Abu Hafs c Abd Allah, 
was a jurist noted for his knowledge and piety 
who died on his way back from the pilgrimage at 
Tripoli in Barbaty at the end of the reign of the 
Caliph ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir (cf. Ibn al- 
‘Abbas, Taimilat al-.Sila, B.A.H.,v. — vi., N®. 1251, 
p. 437 — 438; al-Makkari, Analectes , i. 904). 

While still quite a young man, Muhammad Ibn 
Ain ‘Amir conceived great political ambitions: 
they were to dominate his whole career. After 
studying in Cotdova and holding a minor office 
with the kadi of the capital, Muhammad b. al- 
Salim. he entered the service of the Omaiyad court 
in 356 (967) as superintendent of the estates of a 
princess of Basque origin, Subh, the wife of the 
Caliph al-Ilakam II and her son ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
who had just been born. Ibn Abi ‘Amir was not 
long, thanks to his tact and courtesy and ability, 
in making himself persona grata with this princess 
and it was without doubt on the intervention of 
the latter that the young superintendent found 
himself within two years the holder of the new 
offices of superintendent of the mint, treasurer 
and administrator of intestate estates. A few years 
later in 358 (969), he was appointed kadi of the 
district of Seville and Niebla. In 361 (972) the 
Caliph al-Hakam II gave him command of a 
section of his police corps ( shurta ). 

All these offices, combined in the person of 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir assured him a considerable income 
and soon enabled him to lead a very luxurious 
life in Cordova. He built himself a palace in the 
aristocratic quarter of Rusafa and his generosity, 
courtly disposition and his splendour soon placed 
him in the forefront of the dignitaries of the 
Omaiyad court. In a few years he had filled the 


first part of his programme : to become popular 
and indispensable, to make numerous friends, 
ready to support him on the day on which he 
would begin his attempt on the throne of the 
caliph. 

Ibn Abi ‘Amir very soon realised that it was 
not sufficient to be popular in Cordova but that 
he had also to create reliable friends among the 
generals of the Caliph’s armies. The circumstances 
of the time were peculiarly in his favour. Al- 
Hakam II, following the example of his predecessor 
‘Abd al-Rahman III, had his North African policy 
and his armies were busy suppressing a Maghribl 
revolt which had broken out as a result of an 
expedition of reprisal sent against the petty Idrisid 
dynast of Tangier, Hasan b. Gannun. The Omaiyad 
troops, under the orders of the general Ghalib, 
were sent to dethrone all the petty Idrisid rulers 
of Morocco who were more or less vassals of the 
Fatimids. This expedition was crowned with success 
and Hasan b. Gannun was obliged to take refuge 
in a fortress of the Rif, Hadjrat al-Nasr, in which 
Ghalib besieged him. But the Spanish army in 
Africa was a heavy burden on the treasury of the 
Caliph. Ghalib had distributed money recklessly 
among the chiefs of the Berber tribes of the North 
of Morocco in order to buy them over. Al-Hakam II 
decided to send over a controller-general of finance 
and he chose Ibn Abi c Amir who set off with 
the title of chief kadi ( kadi 'l-kudat) and exact 
instructions. He carried out his very delicate task 
with unusual tact. He returned to Cordova at the 
same time as the army. When al-Hakam II died, 
leaving the ihrone to his young son Hisljam in 
366 (976), the new Caliph at the same time as 
he appointed hadjib the favourite vizier of his 
father, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Dja c far b. ‘Othman al-Mushafi, 
appointed Ibn Abi ‘Amir as the latter’s vizier. 
The ambitious minister now worked unceasingly 
to get rid of his chief, al-Mushafi. In the first 
place he was able to reduce to DOthing the con- 
siderable power which the Slavs ( Sakaliba , q. v.) 
had in the Caliph’s entourage. In Cordova they 
formed a body of mercenaries who guarded the 
royal palace, and at this time their leaders were 
two of their number, Fa’ik al-Nizaml, grand master 
of the wardrobe, and Djawdhar, grand goldsmith 
and chief falconer. On the death of al-Hakam they 
had attempted to oppose the proclamation of Hisham 
who was still a child and to put on the throne of 
Cordova his unde al-Mughira. The latter was slain 
at the instigation of al-Mushafi and it seems likely 
that Ibn Abi ‘Amir played an active part in the 
plot which ended in this murder. In any case very 
soon after the accession of Hisham II as a result 
of the rigorous measures taken against them, the 
Slavs lost all influence at the Omaiyad court to 
the great satisfaction of the people of Cordova 
who had long suffered from their abuses. Ibn Abi 
Amir also gained in popularity, still further in- 
creased when he displayed for the first time the 
possession of military talents which had not been 
suspected. 

A little later he succeeded in getting the com- 
mand of an expedition against the Christians of 
the North who had taken up arms against Islam 
as soon as al-Hakam II had fallen ill. Setting out 
from Cordova in Radjab 366 (Feb. 977 ) he laid 
siege to the fortress of los Banos in Galicia and 
returned to the capital with considerable spoil. He 
then cultivated the friendship of the aged and 
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distinguished general Ghalib, governor of Madinat 
Salim (Medmaceli, q. v.), and obtained his help 
tu bring about the fall of the hddjib al-Mushafi. 
Glialib on the intervention of Ibn ‘Amir received 
the much coveted title of d]iu ’ l-u'izaratairi and 
the command of the forces on the frontier in the 
expeditions against the Christians. This friendship 
xua strengthened in a new campaign in which 
Ifn Abi ‘Amir commanded the troops from the 
capital alongside of Ghalib. This expedition was 
again crowned with success and earned Ibn Abi 
‘Amir a new and honourable office, that of com- 
mandant of Cordova in place of the son of al- 
-Mu;hafi who was dismissed. Al-Mushafi, conscious 
of the danger which threatened him, then tried 
to play off Ghalib against Ibn Abt ‘Amir but 
tbt- was labour lost. The young minister even 
became son-in-law of Ghalib who gave him the 
hand of his daughter AsmaA A few months later, 
al-Mu-hafi and the members of his family, who 
- ill held offices at the court, were dismissed and 
their property confiscated. On the same day Ibn 
Uni ‘Amir was appointed hadjib. With his father- 
in-law, Ghalib, he was at the head of the admini- 
-tration of the empire. 

It was not only the plots he had woven with success 
tor his personal ability that had enabled Ibn Abi 
Amir to advance so rapidly in his career. It seems 
'cry probable that the princess Subh, widow ofal- 
Uakam II and mother of the reigning Caliph, was 
the mistress of the former superintendent of her son’s 
e-tates. This liaison was not unknown to the Cor- 
' oians and produced bitter criticisms of the princess 
end her lover. Public opinion, which had at first been 
-0 favourable to the hadjib , began to be hostile 
to him. A plot to overthrow Hilham II and put 
m his place another grandson of c Abd al-Raljman III 
"as prepared but nipped in the bud. The Cordovan 
jurists then spread the rumour that Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
"•ts devoted to philosophy and that his orthodoxy 
therefore was quite nominal. He proved them wrong. 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir did not hesitate to burn from the 
-plendid library formed by the cultured al-Hakam II 
all the books dealing with branches of knowledge 
prohibited by the ‘ Ulanicd . He conciliated them 
by this act of vandalism the gravity of which 
Cln hardly have escaped him. But with his un- 
paralleled ambition nothing which might prevent 
him attaining his object was allowed to deter him. 

But the young Caliph Hisham II was now 
growing up. He had to be prevented from taking 
an active part in the conduct of affairs. Business 
"as then conducted in the Caliph’s palace in 
Cordova. In order to set aside the ruler finally, 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir in 368 (978) decided to build near 
the capital a regular town for administrative pur- 
poses. This was al-Madlnat al-Zahlra [q. v.] which 
m a few years became an important city at the 
'ery gates of Cordova. As to Hisham, he then 
began the life of a recluse, either at Cordova or 
a t Madinat al-Zahra’, which was to last throughout 
bis reign. At the same time as he settled the 
problem of the possible intervention of the ruling 
prince in the affairs of state in a manner as 
energetic as it was unscrupulous, Ibn Abi ‘Amir 
" as reorganising the army and inaugurating a new 
Policy 1 u the country. The Omaiyad army, >n 
the form in which it was then constituied, was 
recruited in the country itself and the permanent 
Jodies of mercenaries were not large. Ibn Abi 
Amir required new ones: this is why from now 


on till the end of his life, he appealed for Berber 
volunteers from the north of Morocco and Ifrikij a. 
At the same time he realised that the occupation 
of certain parts of the Ma gh rib by the Omaiyads 
was only a source of expense to the Caliph’s 
treasury and that any plan of territorial expansion 
in that direction would be disastrous to the ruler 
of Cordova. He therefore abandoned all these 
possessions, retaining in Africa only one of the 
keys of the Strait of Gibraltar, the citadel of 
Ceuta. The administration of the rest of the country 
he handed over to petty local dynasties under the 
nominal suzerainty of Cordova. Along with the 
Berber troops in his pay, Ibn Abi 'Amii fotmed 
other corps by recruiting Christian mercenaries 
from the north of Spain, from I. eon, Castille and 
Navarre. He was able by his generosity and 
attentions to secure the complete devotion of his 
new soldiers. 

Having thus a strong and veteran aimy at his 
disposal, Ibn Abi ‘Amir renewed with ardour the 
old feud against the Christians on the frontiers of 
the empire. He first of all got lid of his father- 
in-law Ghalib, whom he had displeased by the 
manner in which he had upset the old military 
organisation of the country; then lie undertook in 
371 (981) an expedition on a grand scale against 
the kingdom of Leon. lie took and plundered 
Zamora, where he took 4.000 prisoners. 1 he King 
of Leon, Ramiro HI, then made an alliance with 
Garcia Fernandez, Count of Castile, and the King 
of Navarre. But all three were defeated by the 
Muslim general at Rueda to the south-west of 
Simancas and this town itself was taken by him. 
Ibn Abi ‘Amir continued his advance on the town 
I of Leon and inflicted another defeat on Ramiro 111. 
The return of the Hadjib to Cordova was a regular 
triumph and it was on this occasion that he took 
the honorific lakab of al-Mansur lii’llah, “the 
victorious in God”. 

All powerful at Cordova and a successful 
general, al-Mansur Ibu i! bl ‘Amir was to devote 
the rest of his’ life to an unceasing war on the 
Christian frontiers and to increasing considerably 
the territory ruled by the Muslims in the Penin- 
sula. After his defeat, the nobles of I.eon had 
deposed Ramiro 111 and proclaimed in his place 
Bermuda II. The latter finally found himself forced 
to seek al-Mansur’s help and to recognise him as 
suzerain. Al-Mansur then decided to make an 
expedition into Catalonia in 374 (985) : Be defeated 
Count Borrel and stormed Barcelona, which he 
sacked. According to Ibn al-‘Abbar, it was the 
‘Amirid's twenty-third campaign. 

Ibn Gannun, the petty Idrlsid dynast in the 
north of Morocco having again rebelled against 
Cordova, al-Mansur sent his cousin Ibn ‘Askaladja 
to subdue him. Ibn Gannun surrendered on being 
promised his life. But al-Mansur had him executed 
along with Ibn ‘Askaladja whom he accused of 
having plotted against him. 1 his breach of faith 
and brutal execution having produced a reaction 
of feeling in the capital, al-Mansur to rehabilitate 
himself undertook a pious work: in 377 (987) he 
extended the cathedral mosque of Cordova which 
had become too small. Eight new naves were built 
on the east and the western wall of the hall of 
prayer and of the sahn was moved out 150 feet. 
The Arab historians say that al-Mansur made 
gangs of Christian prisoners do this work, for the 
greater glory of Islam. 
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In the same year the war against the kingdom 
of I. eon was resumed. The Muslim troops, that 
al-Mansur had sent there, had oppressed the country 
and Bermuda II had finally driven them out. Al- 
Mansur punished his boldness with the greatest 
rigour. In two campaigns several months apart, 
he took Coimbra, which he laid waste, l.eon which 
he left completely in ruins, and Zamora. The Counts 
of Leon had then to lay down their arms and 
submit to al-Mansur and Bermuda II was only 
left possessions very much reduced in extent. 

The campaigns that followed were again directed 
against the N.-W. of the Peninsula. The best 
known is that of St. Jago de Compostella in 387 
(997). This famous sanctuary of western Christianity 
[cf. the article shant yakub] was taken by the 
Muslim troops on the 2 nd Sha'ban (10th August) 
and only the tomb of the apostle was spared, by 
orders of al-Mansur. 

The last expedition against the Christians dates 
fiom the year 1002. Its objective was Castile. 
Al-Mamur took Canales and destroyed the convent 
of San Milldn de la Cogolla. But on his return 
from the expedition, he fell ill and died at Medinaceli 
on the 27th Ramadan 392 (Aug. 10, 1002). He 
was bulled in this town. 

The last years of the life of al-Mansur in spite 
of his successful career and victorious expeditions 
had been marked by events which might have been 
fatal to him if lie had not once again displayed 
an iron will and extreme violence in the suppression 
of plots hatched against him. The few attempts 
made on behalf of Hisham II to regain for him 
the power, which had been seized by his first 
minister were in vain. In 381 (991) al-Mansur 
gave up his title of Hddjib in favour of his son 
'Abd al-Malik. Five years later he assumed with 
an audacity worthy of him the princely title of 
mahk karlm “noble King” and reserved for 
himself the title saiyiii “lord”. The only thing 
that he did not dare to do or Ciuld not do was 
to announce the overthrow of the Omaiyad cali- 
phate and the constitution of an 'Amirid caliphate 
in its stead. lie arranged however for the power 
to pass to his heirs after him, and it was his son 
Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar, who succeeded him on 
his death to control for a few more years the 
destinies of the Muslim empire in Spain. 

Various judgments have been passed on al- 
Mansur. His lack of scruples has been emphasised 
and the often criminal means which he used to 
attain his ends. His career is nevertheless an 
extraordinal y one. This dictator was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest men of affairs that Islam has 
ever produced and under his “reign” Muslim Spain 
remained the great nation, which in the caliphate 
of 'Abd al-Rahman III had shown itself one of 
the most remarkable centres of culture and civili- 
sation in the mediaeval west. 
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La batalla de Calatanazor , B. R. A. //., lvi., 
1910, p. 197 — 200; E. Saavreda, La batalla 
de Calatanazor , in Melanges Hartwig Dei til- 
being , Paris 1909, p. 335 ; F. Cotarelo, F.l 
casamiento de Altnanzor con una hija de Bn- 
mu Jo //, Espana Moderna, 1903; C. Huait, 
Histoire des Arabes , Paris 1913, ii. 162 — 165: 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, His tor ia de la Espana 
miisulmana, Barcelona— Buenos-Aires 1925, p. 
45 — 51. _ (E. Levi-Proven\'al) 

MANSUR B. NyH, the name of two 
Samanid rulers: 

1. Mansur b. NUh I (Abu Salih), ruler of 
Khotasan and Transoxania (350 — 365 = 961—976), 
succeeded his brother 'Abd al-Malik b. Nuh I [q v.]. 
Ibn Hawljal is able to describe the internal 
conditions of the Samanid kingdom under Mansur 
as an eye-witness; cf. especially B. G.A. , ii. 34 l: 
fi vjaktina hadha ; p. 344 sq . : on the character ot 
Mansur “the justest king among our contemporaries, 
in spite of his physical weakness and the slightness 
of his frame”. On the vizier Bal'amI, see bal'amI 
where also information is given about the Persian 
version of Tabari’s history composed in 352 (963) b J" 
or by orders of this vizier. On the rebellion of the 
commander of the Samanid bodyguard, Alp-Tegin, 
and the independent kingdom founded by him m 
Ghazna and on the establishment of Samanid rule 
there in the reign of Mansur and the son and 
successor of Alp-Tegin, Ishak (or Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim) see ALP-TEGIN and ghazna; in Barthold, 
Turkestan , G.M. S., New Series v., p. 251, note 4, 
Abu Ishak Ibrahim should be read for Ishak h- 
Ibrahim (this passage is misunderstood in the 
Russian original). In other directions also in this 
reign the Samanid kingdom prospered in its foreign 
affairs ; the fighting with the Buyids [q. v.] and 
Ziyarids was as a rule victorious. 

2. Mansur b. Nuh II (Abu ’1-Harith), ruler ot 
Transoxania (387 — 389 = 997 — 999)- H is ^ a _ tbe . r 
Nuh b. Mansur, to whom out of all the Samanu 


empire only a portion of Transoxania was 


left, 

died on Friday 14th Radjab 387 (July 2 3 ' 99 ?) 

but it was not till Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da (November) that 
homage was paid to Mansur as his successor- 
Baihaki (ed. Morley, p. 803) talks highly of 
courage and eloquence; on the other hand he i» 
said to have been feared by every one for 
extraordinary severity. During his brief and im- 
potent reign he was hardly able to instil terror 

into any one. The last Samanids were quite help e-’ 

against the kings and generals who w-ere quarn- 
over the inheritance of the dying dynasty. One 
these generals, Fa’ik, succeeded even in taking 
Bukhara at the head of only 3,000 horsemen^. 
Mansur had to fly to Amul [q.v.] but was called bat 
by Fa’ifc. The last months of his reign "er 
devoted to fruitless efforts to settle peacefully 
question of the governorship of Khorasan, w 
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was claimed by various parties; but before the ' Al-Mansur was 39 and had ruled 7 years, when 
pioblem had been settled by force of arms, Mansur he died suddenly oa a journey from a chill caught 
was dethroned on Wednesday, 12 th Safar 3S9 . by taking a bath m cold weather (Shawwal 29. 341 
(Feb. 1, 999) by his generals Fa ik and Begtuzun, = March 953). 

Minded a week later and sent to Bukhara. Bibliography'. On the chioniclers of the 

Bibliography : cf. SAM an ids, and add: . xth — xiph centuries used by later historians fur 

\V. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol 1 the Ifrlkiya period of the Fatimids cf. Becker, 

Invasion , Sec. Edition, London 1928 (G. M. 5 ., 1 Beit rage zur Geschichte Agyptens unter deni Is - 

New Series v.), p. 251 sqq., 264 sqq. ' lam, vol. i., p. 3, 8, 1 1 ; Ibn Khaldun, His t. des 

(W. Barthold) ! Bet hires, transl. de Slane, ii., appendix, p. 535 — 
al-A 1 ANSUR ISMA c IL, Abu Taiiir or Abu ! 541: Ibn c Idhari, ed. Dozy, i. 226-229; transl. 

l.- c Abbas, third Fatimid caliph, was 32 when 1 E. Fagnan (Annales du Maghreb et de P Espa^ne), 

he succeeded his father Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al-Ka J im in , p. 340 — 357 ; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane (Bio- 

Shawwal 334 (May 946) under particularly difficult 1 graphical dictionary ), i. 21S — 221; Ibn Ilam- 

conditions: Abu Yazld, the Kharidji agitator mdd, Histoire des rois 'Obaidides, ed. Yonder- 

supported by many Berber tribes and by the ' heyden, p. 22 — 39, transl. p. 39 — 61 ; Ibn Abi 

people of Kairawan had failed before al-Mahdiya Dinar, tiansl. Pelhssier and Remusat (Hist, de 

hut was still besieging Sus. Al-Mansur concealed V A fri/ite d' Ill-Hair on am), p. 103 — 106; Wir- 
ing father’s death and did not alter the formulae . stenfeld. Geschichte der Fatimiden Calif en , p. S6— 

of the khutba, of the coin-legends or of the standards j 9S; Annan, Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia , ii. 

lest Abu Yazid should profit by the weakening i 201 sqq.] G. Margais, Manuel d'art musulman , 

of authority which was a regular feature of change ; i. 100, _ii$ — 119. (Gk< iRC.fs Mar<;ais) 

of ruler. Sus was relieved by the efforts of the , MANSURA, founded by Mansur b. Djamhur al- 

reinforcements sent by al-Mansur by sea. Abu ‘ Kalabi, was from 258(871) the capital of Sind 
Yazld had to beat a hurried retreat. Al-Mansur, ! under the Arabs. Ltakhri decribed it as more 
however, having returned to Kairawan and pardoned 1 fertile and populous than Multan, before the arrival 
the inhabitants who had supported the agitator, of the Arabs, Brahmanabad (probably identical 
had to prepare to meet a new attack. Abu Yazld | with the modern Ilaidaiabad) was the capital of 
was not long in reappeaiing; repulsed he came j Sind, and its name was changed to Mansura after 
again to the attack. Al-Mansur tried to make j the Arab conquest. For notices of Mansura by 
teims with him and gave him back his women early travellers to India, see Gazetteer of the Boni- 
captured in Kairawan but AbU Yazld, in spite bay Presidency , i, Part 1, p. 506, 507, 51 1, 525. 
of his promise, attacked him again and was Bibliography. al-Baladhuri, lutuh al- 

completely defeated in a pitched battle (Aug. 946). Buldan , p. 439, 444, 445; Abu d-FidY, Tak* 
lie w'as then pursued to the west. After a delay ivlm al- Buldan , p. 62, 346. 350; and E. II. 

caused by the illness of al-Mansur, Abu Yazld Aitkin, Gazetteer of the Province of Sind (Ka- 

inortally wounded was taken prisoner at Djebel rachi 1907), p. 91, 96 and 508 

Kiyana, north of Msila, in Muharram 336(Aug. 947). j (M. Hidayet IIosmn) 

This success established al-Mansur securely. A | al-MANSURA, large to wn i n Lower Egypt, 
section of the tribes of the Central Maghrib who I on the right bank of the Damietta blanch of the 
lnd embraced the cause of Abu Yazld made their Nile, capital of the province al-Dakahliya. An- 
^ubmission, like the Maghrawa under Muhammad other canal or branch of the Nile went from heie 
b. al-Khair. Taking advantage of the difficulties to Ashmum in a north-eastern direction. It was 
of the Fatimids, the Omaiyads of Spain had en- originally a camping place for the army, founded 
trenched themselves more securely in western Bar- in 616 (1219) by al-Malik al-Kamil, when he 
bary. A former Fatimid officer, Hamid b. Yesel, tried to recapture Dimyat, then occupied by the 
was ruling the Maghrib in the name of the caliphs : Crusaders. In 1249 the Crusaders were defeated in 
of Cordova and laid siege to Tahert. Al-Mansur i the neighbourhood of al-Mansura by al-Sultan al- 
relieved the town and appointed the Ifranid \a c la Mu c azzam Turanshah, 011 which occasion Lewis IX 
b Muhammad to rule it. He invested with con- i of France was taken prisoner. The town is now 
Mderabie authority the chief of the Sanhadja Zirl | an important emporium for the cotton trade; in 
b. Manad, who had proved a loyal auxiliary 1917 there were 49,238 inhabitants (Baedeker), 
duimg his days of trial. I It possesses no remarkable buildings; a railway 

Returning to Kairawan, al-Mansur had again to , bridge crosses the Nile at this place, 
take the field against the son of Abu Yazid who ! There are still various other places in Egypt, 
was trying to stir up a rebellion again. Besides called al-Mansura. 

taking these vigorous steps in Barbary to put an j Bibliography'. Maspero and Wiet, Mate- 
end to the Kharidji movement, al-Mansur deve- j riaux pour servir a la geographic de l Egypt e, 

loped the naval power of Ifrlkiya. His freedman Cairo 1909, p. 19S sqq. (where the geographical 

Faiah, supported by the governor of Sicily, won and historical sources are cited) , *^-b Pasha 

a striking victory over the Greeks in the south of j Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Djadida , xv. S8 sqq . ; 

Italy and came home laden with booty (340 r= 951)- Baedeker, Agypten, Leipzig 192 , p. 17 sqq. 

Lastly al-Mansur holds a high place among the : _ (J- Kramers) 

F.itimids of Ifrlkiya for his buildings. The capital ! al-MANSURA, the name of a town now 
"as no longer Yl-Mahdiya nor was it Kairawan i in ruins built by the Sultans of Fas about 5 
"hose recent treachery made it suspect. From 947 miles to the west of Tlemcen. the very precise 
Sabra, also called al-Mansurlya from its founder, account given by Ilm Khaldun enables us to 
"as the capital. The town built at the gates of reconstruct with exactitude the history of this 
Kairawan was beautified by the palaces which he j typical town-camp. In the year 69S (1299) the 
built and trrew rich on the bazaars which he Marinid Abu \ a kub \usuf. who . had come to lay 
removed from the old city. ■ siege to the capital of the Banu ‘Abd al-Wad, 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. ! 7 
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which he had closely surrounded with entrench- 
ments, set up his camp on the plain which stretches 
to the west. As it was a long drawn out blockade 
he built a few dwellings for himself and the leaders 
of his army and laid the foundation of a mosque. 
In the year 702 (1302) the “Victorious Camp”, 
al-Mahalla al-Mansura, was given the form of a 
regular town by the construction of a rampart. 
Besides the mosque, the dwellings of the chiefs, 
the store-houses for munitions and the shelters 
for the army, there were baths and caravanserais. 
As Tlemcen was inaccessible to caravans, al-Man- 
sura or New Tlemcen, as it was called, naturally 
attracted to itself the business of the invested town. 
After a siege of eight years and three months 
the Marinids withdrew from Tlemcen, and al-Man- 
slira was methodically evacuated under the direction 
of Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Djalil. the vizier of the 
Sultan Abu Thabit. The people of Tlemcen were 
compelled, by the terms of the treaty made with 
the Marinids to respect the rival town for some 
time. Some time after, when the entente between 
the two empires had been broken, they demolished 
its buildings and rendered uninhabitable the en- 
trenchments left at their gate by their hereditary 
enemy. 

Thirty years later, in the year 735 (1335), the 
Moroccan aimy under Sultan Abu T-Hasan was 
once more at the gates of Tlemcen. On this oc- 
casion the 'Abd al-Wadi capital was forced to 
sunender (27th Ramadan 737 = 1st ilay 1 33 7). 
Al-Mansiira was rebuilt. It became the official ca- 
pital of the Marinids during their occupation of the 
central Maghrib. It was in fact, during this time 
that the great mosque was built and that the 
“Palace of Victory” was erected (745). 

After the retreat of the Matinids, al-Mansiira, 
once more abandoned, fell little by little into 
ruins. At the present day the rampait of terre 
piste Hanked by square towel s is still compara- 
tively intact; but the interior is land under culti- 
vation and contains a Trench village. There still 
exists there, however, the rums of a palace no 
longer distinct, a section of a paved street, and 
probably the smrounding wall in tone pisee of 
the Mosque with half of the great minaret in stone, 
which arose above the piincipal entrance. Although 
the inlaid ceramic woik has almost entirely dis- 
appeaied, the facade of the square tower, which 
is 120 feet high, is one of the most perfect pieces 
of the Maghrib! art of the xiv th centuiy that 
survives. The columns and the capitals in marble 
of the mosque are pieserved in the Museums of 
Tlemcen and Algiers. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Hisloiie des 
RetJ'hes. ed. de Slane, ii. 136, 322 sqq., 379 
tiansl., hi. 375; iv. 141 sqq., 221 sqq.; 
Yah) a b. Khaldun. Hugh) at al-Ruzoad. . ed. Bel, 

i. 121, 141; transl., 1. 164, 1S9; Ibn Mar.-ilk, 
Musna.l. ed. I -a vi Provencal, p, 25. 35 ; al-Tenesi, 
Hist, dcs Ten: Zeiyan (transl. Barges), p. 53; 
Barges, Tlemcen. an. .nine capitals, p. 249 sqq. • 
Brosselard. Ins. 1 .ptians a rales de Hen. sen. in 
Rev. Afucaine. lS;9. iii. 322 — 340: W. and 
(I. Marcais, Monuments arabes de Tlemcen , 
p. 192—222; ( 1 . Marcais. Manuel d'an t musulman, 

ii. 485— 4S9, 549 — 55 °, 56S— 570, 625—629'. 
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MANTIK (a.). Logic. The logic of the Aiab 
philosophers is that of Aristotle, here and there 
modified by the btoic and Xeo-l'latomst tendencies 


of the Greek commentators. The Arab philosopher? 
did not develop this logic but they gave resume 
of it, reproduced it and wrote commentaries i.n 
it, often with success; they understood it \er\ 
well and it is in logic that they came nearer to 
the authentic Aristotelianism. As to the matter, 
it was easier for them to grasp the exact sai-e 
of the logical waitings of Aristotle than of hi- 
other works since the translation of the Logic ha i 
been made and remade with great care (cf. e. g. the 
two versions of the beginning of the Inierpretat.cn 
in J. Poliak, Die Hermeneutik des A y is to teles :/: 
d. arab. Cbers. d. Ishak b. Hunain , Leipzig 1913' 
while the translation of the Metaphysics for example 
was very defective and incomplete. The lenurk 
of the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 — who evidently did no: 
care much for the subject of logic — at the beginning 
of their little treatise on logic “the ancient sage- 
have dealt with these subjects and their woik- 
are in the hands of the reader, but they are x ei y 
diffuse, for the translators did not understand the 
exact meaning” is then not justified. 

To the six works of Aristotle, the Categoric-, 
Hermeneutics, the Prior Analytics and Poateiior 
Analytics, the Topics, and the Sophistics, the Arabs- 
like the latest Greek commentators — added the 
j Rhetoric and the Politics (as to the Rhetonc. 

1 Aristotle himself had regarded it [Rhet ., 1 . 2 , 1356 
j a 25] as a lateral branch of the Dialectics and 
I Politics'). They explained the order of these works 
in the manner of the later Greek commentate! - 
(cf. Eliae in Aristotelis Caiegor. Comment ed. Du- e. 
p. 1 16 29 sqql), The most important of these treati-c- 
was the fourth, the Posterior Analytics , to whiJi 
the three preceding are only the preparation and 
introduction; in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle 
was thought to have treated of the absolutel) 
True, in the Poetics of the absolutely False an 1 
in the intermediate treatises, according as tho 
appioach the Poetics, the element of improbabilu) 
begins to preponderate. Then, still in the manna 
of the Greeks, they placed in front of these won - 
the Lagoge of Porphyry which as its name, Ei<rxyw* / t 
sJq rx; 'ApirTorD.ovQ Kzryyoplac;, Kitab FurfTuyTt .* 
al-Mlrup li ' l-Mudkhal^ shows, is an introduction 
to the logic of Aristotle. 

Among the Greeks there were two further kinds 
of introduction to philosophy or — since the stud) 
i of philosophy began with logic — to the logic A 
1 Aristotle. In the one which preceded the categoric-, 
j Upo?.sy 6 (is'jx rfiv xzmyopiwv, ten questions were put 
; (among them: Whence came the names of the 
' different “philosophical schools” ? What is tin- 
I division of the works of Aristotle “) to which a 
| brief reply was given. Among the Arabs, we still 
: find an introduction of this kind in a little woik 
! by al-Farabi, RisUla fi-tna yanbaghi an yukadda.' 
kabl Tdcd luni al-Falsafa (ed. Schmoelders in hi- 
Docutn. philos. arab.). The other kind of intio- 
| duction, the prototype ripoAeyc/’.zfViZ 
of which is given by the pupil of Proclus, Am- 
monium Hernuae. was introductory to the Isago^c. 

; In the first part definitions were dealt with, iu 
' the second divisions of philosophy. The Arabic 
: treatises on the division of the sciences go back 
to this kind of introduction which they further 
developed. We still possess from the pens of the 
two of the greatest Arab philosophers, al-Farabi 
and Avicenna, such treatises on the divisions of 
the sciences. Avicenna's entitled Makala fi Taka sin: 

• al-Hikma tea Y- c C lum was printed at Constantinople 
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among the Tis* Ras'd? i l ji ’ l-Hikma 10a ’ l-Tanbflydt. 
For the manuscripts, the publication — in a little 
review, aDIrfan^ in 1921 at Saida (Syria) — and 
the emendation of the text of al-Farabi, Kitab 
I lisa 3 al-Ulum , cf. the excellent study by M 
Bouyges S. J. in the Melanges de V Cniversite 
St. yoseph , vol. ix., fasc. 2, Bairut 1922. These 
two treatises were translated into Latin and that 
of al-Farabi in particular, with the Latin title of 
De Scientiis since it was incorporated almost 
completely into the De divisione philosophiae of 
Gundissalmus, had a great influence on the European 
scholais of the middle ages. 

There were three opinions among the Greek 
logicians as to the relationship of logic to the 
system of philosophy: 1. To the Peripatetics, 
logic was simply a methodology, an introduction 
to philosophy ; 2. except for its integral realism the 
structure of reality is in conformity with the structure 
of the mind 5 the rules of logic therefore deal with 
realities themselves and logic would then be a true 
part of philosophy : this was the opinion of the 
Stoics and especially of Plotinus, Enn., i. 5, 3 ; 
3. the combination of these two views in several 
Neo-Platonists : logic was at the same time 
an introduction to and a part of philosophy. 
Among the Arabs these three points of view were 
also represented (cf. Kh w arizmT, Kitab Mafdtih 
al-Ulum , ed. van Vloten, p. 132) but the Peri- 
patetic view was in the majority. The third view 
is found, for example, in Avicenna (cf. Logic a ^ 
f. 2 Venice 1508). 

Logic, according to the Arab logicians, leads 
to a knowledge of the unknown from the known 
(cf. Aristotle, Post. Anal ., at the beginning) but 
its supreme object, according to them and the 
later Greek commentators, is that, by making us 
distinguish good fiom evil, it can guide us to 
the greatest perfection of soul and the greatest 
happiness. 

Although, on certain points in logic, there were 
differences among the Arab Aristotelians, they agree 
on the main lines and even Averroes, who fre- 
quently attacks his predecessors with vigour, in 
other passages of his works often expresses his 
support of their views that have been disputed; 
further, the solutions of problems in the Aristotelians 
and perhaps in other philosophers also sometimes 
consist of formulae, the meaning of which on 
examination is not always quite clear. I may 
here note some general points which are connected 
with the great problems of Metaphysics. 

As for Aristotle, knowledge for the Arab logicians 
is a representation, an image of reality ; there are 
in the soul resemblances of things (cizoiwpzTZ, 
amthila ), concepts, which in judgment are put 
together. According to this conception — a con- 
tradictory conception since it at the same time 
affirms and denies the knowledge of reality — 
thought would never be in contact with reality. 
Naturally implicit or explicit, this contact is often 
affirmed by Aristotle. A curious example of the 
conception of knowledge as an image, but in 
which at the same time the contact with reality 
is openly affirmed, is found in the theory of the 
duality of existence, a theory which the Arabs 
took over from the Greek commentators. The ten 
categories have a double existence, according as 
they are found in the outer world or as images 
in the soul and the word existence has therefore 
two meanings: 1. reality or objective existence i 


and 2. subjective existence of the soul. The in- 
telligence may direct itself in an intentio prima 
(—parti Qss-iq) towaids the exterior world of which 
the highest kinds are the ten categories, but it 
can turn inwards upon itself in an intentio secunda 
(SevTSpz 0£!7*$), upon its concepts, of which the highest 
kinds are the five “voces” of Porphyry. Everything 
has an existence, if not in the exterior world, at least 
in the soul. This theory gives rise to difficulties: in 
the first place the teim “exigence” becomes am- 
biguous; secondly, since the negation of each 
thing exists in the soul, “what is not in the soul” 
must exist in the soul. It is particulaily in the 
Kalam [q. v.] notably among the Ash c aiis and 
probably under the influence of Stoic discussions 
on the existence or non-existence of the “not things” 
(ovtivz) that the existence of concepts like the 
impossible and the negative has been discussed. 
The Arab Aristotelians were very often content 
to admit a concept “thing” ( dai\ the r/ of the 
Stoics) more general than being, without paying 
too much attention to the fact that by this they 
were contradicting the thesis that everything is. 
For the rest, in the Aristotelian philosophy the 
concept of existence or of being gives lise to 
grave difficulties; it was much discussed in IdSm, 
not only among the philosophers but also for the 
metaphysical questions connected with it among 
the theologians and the mystics. Aiistotle had 
already affirmed (e. g. 1040, b 18) that existence 
or being is neither kind nor substance and the 
Arab philosophers al-Farabi, Avicenna, Gha/ali 
and Averroes supported this view with the stereo- 
typed reasoning that existence cannot express the 
essence of things, since being man implies being 
animal, being a living body, being a body etc., 
but it does not at all imply that man is being. On 
the other hand being (to ov) and substance (yj ovirix) 
are synonyms in Aristotelian philosophy. IIow arc 
! these two views to be reconciled Avicenna says, 
as the theologians had already done befoie him, 
that only in God substance (being) and exigence 
coincide: for the other substances, existence must 
be added to them as an accident. For Aveiroes 
: on the other hand, as befoie him for the Ashbuls, 

| being is always substance and never accident and 
! he says that in judgments, in which being is pre- 
I dicated and thus apparently an accident, as when 
j one says “substance is”, “is” is an intentio secunda. 

As to the theory of ideas, the Arab logicians 
deny, with Aristotle and using his own arguments. 

I the separate existence of the univeisals, but admit 
! with Plato their supra-sensible existence, dins is 
j the theory very prevalent in the last peiiod of 
1 philosophy (in the Middle-Platonism, Neo-Pytha- 
! goreanism and Neo-Platonism) according to which 
1 ideas or universal forms exist from eternity in 
j God. The intelligibility of things comes from this, 
i that their cause is an intelligence; as the idea 
| of the statue in the soul of the sculptor is the 
i cause of the existence and intelligibility of the 
' statue, so the intelligence of the creator of the 
world is the cause of the intelligibility of natural 
things. Avicenna expressed this theory by the 
formula that the Universe i> ante multitudinem in 
multiplicitate (in things) and post multitudinem (in 
our soul). It is the second element in this formula 
“in multiplicitate” that otters a difficulty (a difficulty 
already found in Aristotle): how to conceive of the 
existence of universals in things which are them- 
selves individuals r Often a conceptualist or nomi- 
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nalist tendency is seen in the Arab Aristotelians ; 
it is explicitly stated that the universal is only 
found in the mind and following Aphrodisias the 
forms in matter, the evvtot etoy, are regarded as 
individuals. But since in the system of Aristotle, 
forms are universals by definition, contradiction 
cannot be avoided, and the theories of the uni- 
versals among the Arab philosophers are often 
very complicated and very obscure. Another 
nominalist or subjectivist tendency is found in 
their conception of the relation, which they call — 
with the Stoics — u what the mind puts into things”. 
But it is the theologians who under the influence 
of materialist, nominalist and sensualist Stoicism 
have developed a nominalist system which only 
admits atomic and individual facts without a con- 
nection, in which all relation is regarded as sub- 
jective or even non-existent. 

The ambiguous manner in which he deals with 
the concepts u possible*’, “impossible” and “neces- 
sary” gives rise in Aristotle as well as in the 
Arab logicians, who follow their master faithfully, 
to grave difficulties. Aristotle (Piior Analyt., 32 a, 
iS— 25) — like the Arab logicians (cf. Avicenna, 
Jshatat , ed. Forget, p. 34) — distinguishes tw T o 
aspects of the concept of the possible; the pos- 
sible is the negation at once of the impossible 
and of the necessary, but he does not always 
observe these two aspects and thus the necessary 
and the actual are considered as po&sible since 
what happens is not impossible. On the other 
hand, the actual is considered as the necessary, 
since w'hat happens, happens necessarily; and 
although the definition of the possible is “what I 
may or may not happen”, for Aiistotle “possible” I 
is also “what will happen” since what never 
happens is. not possible. These contradictions are 
occasioned by the fact that the problem which is 
at the basis of all this, that is to say, the ob- 
jectivity or subjectivity of the possible and of the 
necessary, is differently treated by Aiistotle. Aristotle 
hesitates between determinism and indeterminism. 
Of two futuie events, he says in the Hermeneutics 
that one of two will be true, but which is not 
determined in advance. He says that necessity 
does not govern the celestial world and that the 
sublunar world is the reign of contingency, he 
also says that God alone is absolutely necessary, 
that all the rest is hypothetically necessary, that 1 
is to say, contains an element of contingency. On 
the other hand, everything is caused, and goes ! 
back necessarily to a first cause. All these con- . 
tiadictions are found among the Arab Aristotelians. ■ 
The Mutakallimun, who, like the Stoics, wish to 
exclude the possible from leality (but they some- 
times regaid, like ceitain Stoics, the “possible” j 
and “necessary*’ as both subjective, thus affirming 
that ever) thing is possible) have with justice . 
declared that if there is a necessary cause, the 
effect of it must also be necessary and that there 
is therefore no contingency m the world. Aveiroes 
in his polemic against Ghazali seems to admit the 
justice of this argument but elsewhere he lepeats 
all the theories of his master. 

Although Ghazali confesses that theology, while 
opposed to the metaphysics of the philosophers 
cannot however deny the evidence of their logical 
technique, certain arguments of Greek scepticism 
against logic are sometimes repeated by the Mu- 
takalhmun. Definition is, they -.ay, not possible, 
became by the particular one cannot reach the 


: universal, and the syllogism is a petit to principi 
j since the conclusion is already contained in the 
major premiss. These arguments aie justified against 
j Aristotelianism, regarded as an empirical theory 
which sets out from the particular fact. There is 
I however a rationalist tendency in Aristotle and the 
Arab logicians ; they admit that the intelligence 
| can at once know first principles and that without 
i induction fiom particular facts it can grasp relations 
i between universals. But when the Mutakallimnn 
say that knowledge and the Universal cannot give 
the truth, since according to the definition of truth, 
agreement must exist between true knowledge 
and reality, and knowdedge is universal and re- 
! ality individual, ihey reveal by this argument one 
of the greatest contradictions in Aristotelianism. 
Averroes tried in vain to refute it. 

Bibliography : The bibliography is given 
in Fr. Ueberweg, Grundriss d. Gesch. d. Phi- 
losophies ii., eleventh ed., Berlin 1928, p. 291- 
293 and 715 — 723; also: C. Prantl, Geschichte 
der Logik bn Abendlande , ii., Leipzig 1861, 
p. 297 — 396; Abusalt de Denia, Rectificacibn 
de la mentis tratado de logic a ^ texlo drabe , traduc- 
cibn y estudio previo by C. Angel Gonzalez 
Palencia, Madrid 1915; Abderrahman el Akhdhari 
( c Abd al-Rahman al-Akhdari). Le Soullam , Traite 
de logique , transl. from the Arabic by J. D. 
Luciani, Algiers 1921. (S. VAN DEN Berg) 

MANUF, name of two towns, in the 
region between the two main Nile arms 
called al-Djazira, generally distinguished as Manuf 
al- c Ulya and Manuf al-Sufla. The latter was 
situated on the right bank of the western Nile 
arm, while the former lay more to the east on a 
smaller canal. Both are described by the geographers 
| as large towns, surrounded by fertile districts and 
inhabited by wealthy people, especially Manuf al- 
c Ulya, where, according to Ibn Haw’kal (p. 92), 
there resided a governor. The kura of Manuf al- 
j 'Ulya is often called the kura of Damsis and 
Manuf, while the kura of Manuf al-Sufia is de- 
signated as Tawwa and Manuf (cf. e.g. al-Makrizi, 
ed. Wiet, i. 307), Both the ancient towns have 
decayed since the tenth century ; Yakut only knows 
a village of that name. The name has survived, 
however, until our day, in the name of the pro- 
vince al-Manufiya; the capital of the mudiriya 
of his name is now’ Shibln al-Kavvm, and the modern 
Manuf is a provincial town, situated to its south- 
west. 

Manuf al-'Ulya is known in Greek sources as 
"Ovetts A HXT60, the Coptic name being Panouf 
Ris; the other Manuf is not mentioned in Greek 
documents and is called in Coptic Panouf Djit. 

Bibliography ; Maspero and Wiet, Matc- 
riaiu pour servir a la geographic de B Egypt?', 
Cairo 1909, P- 200 S{ /q- (where the Arabic 
geographical authors are quoted); Ibn c Abd al- 
Hakam, Futuh Misr, ed. Torrey, New Haven 
1922, p. 141, 142; c AlI Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Kh itat al-D/adida, xvi. 47 sqq. ; Baedeker, 
Agypten , Leipzig 1928, p. 32. 

__ (J. H. Kramers) 

MAPPILLAS (Moplahs), a group of Muham- 
madans, of mixed Arab and Hindu descent, on 
the west coast of Southern India, numbering 
1,099,453 according to the Census of 1921. Their 
name is said to be derived from the Malayalam 
ma (“great”) and pilla (“child”), an honoraiy 
title originally bestowed upon all foreigners and 
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first applied to Christians, Jews and Muslims, but 
now confined to the last; this derivation, however, 
is disputed (Thornton, p. 460 — 461). They owe 
their origin to Arab merchants, who were attracted 
to this coast by the trade in spices, ivory, etc.; 
settling in various commercial centres, they inter- 
married with the natives of the country and 
added to their numbers by proselytising; but 
fresh accessions of the Arab element having ceased 
long ago, the Mappillas now approximate to the 
aboriginal type and exhibit no signs of any ad- 
mixture of foreign blood. The earliest date of 
their settlements is uncertain, and the legendary j 
accounts given by the Mappillas themselves are ! 
of no historic value (Zain al-Din, p. 21 — 25). | 
The foreign traders appear to have been en- ! 
couraged by the Hindu radjas, who made use of 
them to man their fleets, and by the beginning 
of the xv id'- century the Mappillas were estimated 
to have formed one-fifth of the population of 
Malabar (Barbosa, p. 310), but the arrival of the ■ 
Portuguese in this part of India checked the growth 
of Muslim power and ruined the Arab trade. The 
Mappillas are still successful traders, especially 
on the coast; inland, many of them aie agncul- 1 
turists. There are both Sunnis and Shi is among . 
them ; the former belong to the ShaftT school. 
Their religious leaders are called Tangal (an 
honorific plural of the personal pronoun, com- 1 
monly used in addressing superiors) and arc treated 
with piofound respect; many of them receive their 
training in a college attached to the Djama'at 
mosque in Fonnani, the chief centre of their 
religious organisation; the Tangal of Ponnani is 
an Arab who claims descent from the Prophet; 
in accordance with local custom he inherits his 
sacred office in the female line i. e. his nephew 
and not his son succeeds him. 

The history of the Mappillas is full of incidents 
of fanaticism and turbulence. In 1524 they at- 
tacked the Jews in Cranganur and massacred 
them without mercy, so that in 1565 the remnant 
of them fled into Cochin, where they founded the 
Jewish settlement that survives to the present day 
(Zain al-Dm, p. 50 — 51; Francis Day, p. 35 1 — 
352). The Mappillas also peisuaded the Zamorin ’■ 
of Calicut to expel the Syrian Christians from his ! 
dominions (Francis Day, p. 367). Even their co- 
religionists found them to be turbulent subjects: 
they joined the Hindus in fighting Ilaidar c Ali ! 
[q. v.] after he had extended his power over the 1 
Malabar coast, and they rose in rebellion against ■ 
Tipu Sultan [q. v.] in 1785, and fiequently j 
plundered his territories (Francis Day, p. 368). 
During the last hundred years as many as 51 
fanatical outbreaks have taken place among them, ! 
especially in the Ernad sub-division of the district 
uf Malabar. Some Mappillas generally begin by 
murdering a Hindu landlord and then seek martyr- j 
dom by slaying kafirs; others join them, after 
divorcing their wives, and clad in the white robes 
of the martyr ( shahid , q. v.) go out to die fighting 
against the infidel, with a complete contempt for 
death. They desecrate and burn Hindu temples, , 
and forcibly circumcise such Hindus as they do 
not murder. Some of these outbreaks appear to 
have been stimulated by agrarian discontent at 
the oppressive action of Hindu landlords, but the 
last (in 1921) was entirely political in character 
and was excited by the Khilafat movement; it 
differed from all preceding ones in its wide ex- . 


j tent and clear evidence of systematic preparation 
1 and organisation; the outrages committed upon 
j Hindus were of a specially revolting character. 

The Mappillas of South Malabar generally ob- 
j serve Muhammadan law; those of North Malabar 
follow the local Marumakkattayam system of in- 
heritance, according to which the sons of a 
man's sister inherit his property, and his wife is 
not regarded as a member of the husband's family 
but resides in her mother's home and only receives 
periodical visits from her husband. On the other 
hand, a man’s self-acquisitions usually descend 
to his wife and family in accordance with Muham- 
madan law. 

The Mappillas speak the Malayalam language, 
but use a modified form of the Arabian script in 
writing it. The majority of them are illiterate, 
and few only can read and write. Their literature 1*. 
mainly composed of songs descriptive of religious 
war, and they are fond of singing them in order 
to stir up fanatical zeal. Their mosques are quite 
unlike those of other Muhammadans, having no 
minarets and often consisting of several stones, 
with two or more roofs; they often resemble Hindu 
temples in style, and in fact many Mappillas 
mosques were once Hindu temples. 

Mappillas are also found in the Laccadive 
Islands, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Burma. 

B i b l i 0 g r a p h y : Zain al-Din, Tuhfatu 
* l-MuJjahidin ; Ihstoria Jos Portuguese* no 
Malabar pot * Zmadim , pub In ado 0 It aJitzido 
por David Lopes , Lisbon 1S98; The Tohfut - 
ul- Mujahideen, translated by M. J. Rowlandson, 
London 1833; Odoardo Barbosa (who calls 
them Mapuleres) in Ramusio, Navigation ct 
Viaggiy Venice 1563, i. 310 E; L. K Anantha 
Krishna Iyer, Cochin T/ibes and Castes, Madias 
1912, ii., chap. xvii. ; Kadir Husain Khan, 
South Indian Musalmans , Madras 1910; E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India , 
Madias 1909, iv. 455 sqq. \ C. A. Innes, Mala- 
bar (Madras District Gazetteers ), Madias 190S, 
p. 82 — S9, 189 — 199; L. Bouvat, Les Moplahs 
du Sud de Tlnde ( R . M. M., xlvii. 65 sqq.): P, 
Ilolland-Piyor, Mappilahs or Moplahs , Calcutta 
1904; F. Fawcett, A popular Mo pi ah song 
(Indian Antiquary , xxviii., p. 64 — 71), Bombay 
1899; War Songs of the Mapp las of Malalar 
(ibid., xxx.. p. 499 — 50S), Bombay 1901; Cor- 
7 espondetne on Moplah Quit ages in Malabar, 
for the veats iSqg — i$SS' Madras 1 S63 ; Pa>- 
liamentavy Papas , East India ( Moplah Ee let- 
lion), London 1921; J. J. Banning, The Moplah 
Rebellion of igzi ( The Moslem World, xiii. 
379 Sl I ( p)-> New York 1923. (T. W. Arnold) 

MARABUT. [See Mcr uut ] 

MARAGHA, the old capital of Adhar- 
b a i dj 5 n. 

Position. The town lies at a height of 5.500 
feet above sea-le\el on the southern slope of Mount 
Sahand (11,800 feet high) which separates it from 
Tabriz [q. v.] This explains the very considerable 
difference in climate between the two towns which 
are only 50 miles apait as the crow flies (by the 
high road So miles). The climate of Maragha is 
mild and rather moist (Ilamd Allah and Mecquenem, 
1904) The plentiful water supply makes the vege- 
tation rich. The fiuit of Maiagha ia celebrated in 
Persia and a good deal of it i» exported to Russia 
via Ardabil. The district is watered by the stream 
which comes down from the Sahand and then 
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turns west to Lake L'rmiya which is 20 miles from that of the ancient capital of Atropatene; cf. Rit- 
Maragha. The town is built on the left bank of ter, Erdkunde , ix., p. 770. If the identification of 
the river Safi (Sofi)-cai which then wateis Binab. YxZzy.z (summer capital, Strabo) with Takht-i Sulai- 
A little distance to the east runs the parallel river man suggested by Rawlinson has been accepted 
Murdi-cai which waters the district to which Mec- (cf. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischcn Akten , p. 252; 
quenem gives the name Pahindur (Bayanaur'-); on Marquart, Eransahr , p. 10S; William Jackson, 
the left bank rise the heights of IMandllsar (= Persia , Past and Present, p. 136), the identification 
with head bound). The next stream is the Leilan of cppizTcc is still uncertain. On general principles it 
which flows into the D j a gh atu [cf. sawdj-bulak], is improbable that a town like Maragha so advan- 
The rivers farther east (Karanghu and its sources tageously situated by nature was not in existence 
which water the Hashtarud district) belong to the in Roman times as the ancient name of Maiagha 
system of the Safid-rud [q. v.], i. e. the basin of increases the probability of the identification fypzzTZ 
the Caspian Sea. = Maragha (of course with a reservation as to the 

Fiom the geographical point of view, Maragha exact site of the ancient town), 
is quite independent of Tabriz. It lies a little off A place-name Maragha is mentioned in Arabia 
the great road from Tabriz to Kirmanshah which (Yakut) and a little town of the same name is in 
runs nearer Lake Urmiya (via Binab). The direct Egypt near Tanta. The etymology “place where 
bridle-path Tabriz — Maragha by the passes of an animal rolls” (from jn-r- gh) proposed itself to 
the Sahand is only piacticable in summer. There the Arabs here, but in Adharbaidjan (cf. also the 
is also a direct route along the Sahand on the village of Maragha near Abarkuh, Nuzhat al-Kultib, 
south and southeast side, joining Maragha to Ar- p. 122) the name is rather a popular Arab ety- 
dabil and Zancljan. This road has always been of mology of some local name. It is to be observed 
importance whenever Maragha was the capital of - that Ptolemy, vi., ch. 2, calls Lake Urmiya Margiane 
Adharbaidjan. The important place on the route j (i-iezpi -rif? Mapyuev if? Ai/avif;) and gives the same 
was Kulsaia (cf. below). , name to the country aloDg the coast of Assyria. 

At the beginning of the xixth century, Maiagha : Lastly Marquart in Eransahr , p. 143, 221, 313 
had 6,000 families ( Bustan al-Siyahat ), in 129S retains the variant JAzprirnii but Mup-yiarj seems 
(1SS0) it had 13,259 inhabitants of whom 6,S65 also to be based on a good tradition (cf. Ptolemy, 
were men and 6,394 women (II. Schindler). Mec- j ed. Wilberg, 183S, p. 391). 

quenem (1904) gives Maragha 15 — 20,000 inha- ; The Arabs. MarSgha must have been among 
bitunts. ' the towns of Adharbaidjan conquered by Mughlra 

At the present day the inhabitants speak J b. Shu c ba al-Ihakafl in the year 22 (Baladhurl, 
Adharl Turkish but in the xiv<h century they still p. 325; YaTtubl, Altai al-Buldan , p. 271). Mar- 
spoke “arabicised Pahlawi” (Nuzhat al-ICulub : wan b. Muhammad returning from his expedition 
pahlawi-yi midanab) which means an Iranian to Mukan and Gllan in 123 (740) (cf. Ya'kubi, 
dialect of the northwestern group. Ilistoriae, ii. 365) stopped here. As the place was 

The walls of the town are in ruins. Its gates full of dung (sirdjin < Pers. sirghi) the old village 
have the following names : Ahmadl, Kura-Khana, | (harya) was given the name of Maragha (cf. above). 
Akdash. l'ul-i Binab (or Gilashk) and Hadjdj- Marwan did some building there. The town later 
mliza. The quaiters are: Agha-beg, Meidan, Liar- passed to the daughters of HarOn al-Rasljld. On 
waza, Salar-Khana. ! the lebellion of Wadjna b. Rawvvad, lord of Ta- 

Prehistory. The valley of the Murdi-cai is j brlz [q. v.], Khuzaima b. Khazim who was ap- 
famous for its deposits of fossil vertebrates dis- pointed governor of Adharbaidjan and Armenia 
covered by Khanvkov in 1S52. Excavations have j (probably in 1S7; cf. Vasmer, Khronologia namest- 
heen conducted by Goebel (Russia), Straus, Rodler, i nikov Armenii , Zap. Kollcg. vostokovedov , 1925, i. 
Pohlig (Austria), Gunther (England) and Mec- j 397). built walls round Maragha and put a gar- 

quenem (France). On the Murdi-cai have been rison in it. When ISabak rebelled in 201 the people 

found lemains of the hipparion, of the ihinoceros ! sought lefuge in Maiagha. MaTniln sent men to 
etc. dating from the period before the ciuption ; restore the walls and the suburb ( rabad ) became 
of the volcano of Sahand. Cf. J. F. Brandt, Cbei ! inhabited again (Baladhurl, l.c.). In 221 Maragha 
the von A. Got /cl . . . . bci der Stadt Jfaragka | is mentioned as the winter-quarters of Afshin in 
gefund.ntii Saugcthm / tste, Denksthr. d. A'atur- his campaign against Babak (Tabari, iii. u86). 
Jorsi ha - 1 er. ins zu A 7 „n, 1S70, and the l.ihlio- | In 2S0 (S93) the Sadjid Muhammad Afshin b. 
graphy in Mecquenem. Contribution ii /'etude dtt | Dlvvdad seized Maragha from a certain c Abd Allah 
gi cement dis vc/dbils de Ma,agha. Taris 1 90S; b. Husain, who was killed (Tabari, iii. 2137; 
cf. anothci article of the same author and title in ( Mas'udi, Mutudj, viii. 143). in 296 (908) the 

An Halts at pa/tOuto/ogiig 19241 P- 1 33 160. , caliph confirmed \ u s u f b. Ilivvdad in possession 

The name. According to Baladhurl. the town of Maiagha and the whole of Adharbffidjan. A 
"as at first called Akia-rudh flbn al-Fakih, p. 2S4 : diiliam is known of this year struck by Yusuf at 
Afiah-iiidh : Yakut, iv. 476: Afrazah-iudh). 'Ibis Maragha (Yasmer, O monetakh Sadjidov , Baku 
name which means in Persian the “river of Afmh" 1927, p. 14). According to Ibn Hawkal, p. 23S, 
tecalls xeiy much the name of the town TZ<bpzzTz there was at Maragha a military camp (mifaskar), 
which Mark Antony besieged in this legion on a governor's palace (dar al-imara), a treasury (khi- 
liis campaign against the Paithians in 36 li.c. zona) and government offices (lazeaioiu ttl-nahiya) 
( 1 ’lutaich. Vita Antoni ! , ch xxxviii., Paris 1S64, but YDsuf razed the walls of Maragha and trnris- 
p. 1 1 1 3 and Pseud. Appian, PaHhica , ed. Sweig- ferred the capital to Ardabil (cf. Istakhrl, p. 181). 
h.ui-er, Leipzig 17^51 ni- 77 - 99 )* if has long j Maragha is only mentioned as the place where 
been supposed that the names oi'tfz in Strabo xi., the last Sadjid Abu ' 1 -Masafir al-Fath was killed 
ch. xiii, and Index, p. 935 - f f > upzsz k z. Ptolemy, vi., in jij (929) ( c Arlb, Tabari continuatus , ed. de 
ch. ii . ro 7 ; ’npxusrzcu;, Dio Cass., xlix. 25 are . Goeje, p. I45). 

variants of the same name which was probably The Dailamls. In 332 (943) (during the rule 
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of the Dailami Musafarids) the Russians (Ru s) 
had taken Bardha'a [q. v.]. Ibn Miskawaih ( G . 
M. S ., vi. 100) speaks of the diseases which de- 
cimated them because they ate too much fruit in 
Maragha. This reference to Maragha is quite un- 
expected in the text and Margoliouth has lightly 
proposed to read ixcj'y in place of iua'^o. A 
coin struck at Maragha in 337 by Muhammad b. 
c Abd al-Razzak is a record of the brief conquest 
of Adharbaidjan by the general of the Buyid Rukn 
al-Dawla (Vasmer, Zur Chronologic d. Gastdniden , 
Islamic a, iii./2, 1927, p. 170). Of 347 we also have 
dirhams of Maragha in the names of the two sons 
of the Dailami Marzuban, Ibrahim and Diastan 
(ibid., p. 172). 

The R a w w a d i and the S a 1 dj u k s. After 
the disappearance of the Dailamls we find in 
Tabriz the family of Rawwadi Kurds who seem 
to have been related with the Musafarids by mar- 
riage only. On the other hand, it is veiy likely 
that the Rawwadi are the descendants of the Arab I 
Rawivad al-Azdt, lord of Adharbaidjan (Baladhurt, ! 
p. 331) who became assimilated by their neigh- 
bours in Adharbaidjan. The best known of these 1 
Rawwadi is Wahsudan b. Mamlan (= Muhammad ; 1 
the change of d to l in Kurdish is common) 
who is mentioned between 420 and 446 (Ibn al- 1 
Athir, ix. 279, 351, 410) and who in addition to 
Tabriz possessed other strongholds 111 the moun- 
tains (Sail and). When in 420 the Ghuzz reached 
Maragha and executed there a great number of 
Iladhbanl Kurds, the latter united under Wahsu- 
dan and drove out the Ghuzz (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 
270 — 272). This incident shows that the district 
of Maragha was within the spheie of influence 
of Wahsudan. In 446 Wahsudan became a vassal 
of the Saldjuks, but Ibn al-Athir, ibid., p. 410 
says nothing about the extent of his possessions 
around Sahand. 

In 497 the peace between the sons of Malik- 
Shah, Rarkiyaruk and Muhammad was signed near 
Maragha and in 498, Muhammad visited Maragha. 

The Ahmad III. In 505 we have for the first 
time mention of the Amir Ahmadil b. Ibiuhim b. 
Wahsudan al-Rawwadi al-Kurdi, lord of Maragha 
and Kutab (Kulsara'-) (Ibn al-Athir, x. 361). He 
was the founder of a little local dynasty, which 
lasted till about 624. We know very little of the 
history of the Alimadili which has never been 
closely studied. 

Ahmadil was ceitainly the grandson of Wah- 
sudan b. Mamlan of Tabriz (cf. above) and this 
explains the insistence with which the atabegs of 
Maragha tried to retake Tabriz. Only inprescript- j 
lble hereditaiy rights can explain the strange fact 
of the presence of a Kurd among the amirs of 
the Saldjuks. The name Ahmadil is a peculiar 
formation ; the name of Mahmadtl, a village to 
the south of Maragha, belongs to the same category 
of diminutives. The Ahmadil! however very soon 
adopted Turkish names. 

Ahmadil with a large army took part in the 


| reference is probably to this town. According to 
| ksibt b. al-pjawzl, ibid., p. 556, Ahmadil had 5,000 
horsemen and the revenues from his fiefs amounted 
to 400,000 dinars a year. In 510 (or 508) Ah- 
madil was stabbed in Baghdad by the Isma'tlis 
to whom he had done much injury (ibid., p. 556; 

| Ibn al-Athir, x. 361). 

Ak-Sunkur I. In 514 Malik Mas c iid, governor 
1 of Mawsil and Adharbaidjan, rebelled against his 
1 brother Mahmud and gave Maragha to his atabeg 
j Kasim al-Dawla al-Bursuki but the rebellion col- 
lapsed and in 516 Ak-Sunkur al-Ahinadih (client of 
j Ahmadil -), lord of Maragha, who was in Baghdad, 
j was authorised by Sultan Mahmud to return to 
his fief. As the amir Kun-toghdi, atabeg of Malik 
Tughifl (loid of Arran: Ibn al-Athir, x. 399), had 
died in 515, Ak-Sunkur expected to get Ills place 
with Tughifl. The latter ordered Ak-Sunkui to 
raise 10,000 men in Maiagha and set out with 
him to conquer Ardabll in which they failed. In 
the meanwhile Maragha was occupied by 1 ijuviish 
Beg, sent by Sultan Mahmud. The Geoigian CI110- 
nicle (Biosset, 1. 368) mentions under 516 (1123) 
the defeat of Ak-Sunkur (whom he calls “Aghsun- , 
thul, Atabeg of Ran’’ = Arran) during a demonstra- 
tion against the Geoigians carried out by Tughiil 
from ShirwiiD. In 532 Ak-Sunkur took a part but 
not a very active one in the suppression of the 
intrigues of the Mazyadid Dubais. In 524 he was 
one of the promoters of the election of Sultan 
Dawttd, whose atabeg he was. In 526 Tughril, 
uncle of Dawud, defeated the latter and occupied 
Maragha and Tabriz (al-Bundari, ed. Iloutsma, 
p. 161). Dawud along with his uncle Mas'iid ami 
Ak-Sunkur sought refuge in Baghdad. With the 
support of the Caliph and the assistance of Ak- 
Sunkur, Mas'iid reoccupied Adharbaidjan. Aftei 
die capture of llamadau, Ak-Sunkur was killed 
there by the Ismailis (527) instigated by Tughril'x 
vizier (al-Bundari, p. 169). 

Ak-Sunkur II. The name of Ak-Sunkur’s son 
1 is tiansmitted in different forms. Ibn al-Athir, xi. 

166 and 177, calls him Ak-Sunkui (II); cf. also 
i Ta rlkh-i Guzida, p. 472. Al-Bundari, p. 231, 
calls him al-Amlr al-Kabir Nusrat al-Dln Kha-bek 
J and, p. 243, Nusiat al-I)In Arslan Aba (cf. al- 
1 Kashgharl, Divan Lughat al-Turk , i. So). The 
Rabat al-Sudur , p. 241, 244, 262 gives him the 
I name of Atabeg Arslan Aba. Al-Bundari treats 
linn as an equal of the great amir lldiguz [q. v.] 
whose family finally triumphed over the loids of 
Maragha. Ak-Sunkur ll's adversary was the amir 
Kh.T-bck b. Bulung-cri ( : ) who was the faiounte 
of Sultan M.Wud and sought to establish him.self 
in Arran and Adharbaijjan. This Kha-bek had 
besieged Maragha in 541 (al-Bundari, p. 217). In 
545 Sultan Mas'ud took Maiagha ami destroyed 
its walls (tala') but a leconciliation later took 
place between Khasbek and Ak-Sunkur II under 
the walls of Ruyln-diz (cf. below) The execution 
of Khq-iiek in 547 (1153) By Sultan Muhammad 
alienated lldiguz and Ak-Sunkur II and they installed 
Sulaiman on the throne of Ilamadun. Muhammad 


Anti-Ciusade of 505. During the siege of Tell 
Bashir, Joscelin came to terms with him ( tataraha ) 
and he withdrew from the town (Kamal al-Din, 
Tidrihh I la lab, Rec . dcs hist, dcs crpisaacs , iii. 
599 )* Ahmadil soon abandoned Syria entiiely, for 
he coveted the lands of Sukman Shah-i Arman 
who had just died. We know that Sukman had 
extended his sway over Tabriz [q. v.] and the 


on his return to power sent an embassy to restoie 
good relations with the two iords of Adharbaidjan 
(sahiba. A.). Peace was concluded in 549 and 
the two great amirs shared Adharbaidjan between 
them (al-Bundari. p. 243). On hi, deathbed (554) 
Muhammad entrusted his young son (Malik Dawud, 
cf. the genealogical tiee in the Rahat al-Stiaur ) 
to Ak-bunkut. As lldiguz was furthering the interests 
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of his ward Sultan Arslan, Pahlawan b. Ildiguz 
advanced against Ak-Sunkur II but the latter with 
the help of Shah-i Arman defeated him on the 
Safid-rud. In 556 Ak-Sunkur sent 5,000 men to 
the help of the governor of Raiy, Inandj, who was 
fighting Ildiguz. The latter gained the upper hand 
and m 557 Ak-Sunkur II took part in the ex- 
pedition of Ildiguz against the Georgians (Ibn 
al-Athir, xi. 189). In 563 however, Ak-Sunkur II 
obtained recognition for his ward from Baghdad. 
I’ahlawan b. Ildiguz at once besieged Ak-Sunkur 
in Maragha (ibid.^ p. 218) but a peace put an 
end to hostilities. 

In 564 the amir of Raiy, Inandj, was killed 
(Ibn al-Athir, xi. 230). The Tarikh-i Guzida, p. 72, 
seems to suggest that the rebellion in Maragha 
of Kutlugh brother of Ak-Sunkur (II ?), was 
due to Inandj’s influence. lie was punished by 
the Atabeg Pahlawan b. Ildiguz and Maragha was 
given to his brotheis c Ala 5 al-Dln and Rukn al- 
Din. 

Under 570 Ibn al-Athir (xi. 280) mentions at 
Maragha Falak al-Din, son of Ibn Ak-Sunkur (i.e. 
son of Ak-Sunkur II), to whom his father had be- ■ 
queathed his estates. Pahlawan besieged the fortress 
of Ruyin-diz and Maragha. On this occasion peace 
was concluded on the cession of Tabriz to the 
family of Ildiguz. This important detail shows 
that down to 570 the fief of the AhmadiU com- \ 
pi Red all the countiy round mount Sahand in- ! 
eluding Tabriz [q. v.]. 

In 602 the lord of Maragha ‘Ala 5 al-I)in came ■ 
to an agreement with the Atabeg of Arbil Muzaffar 
al-Din Gok-buri to deprive the Ildiguzid Abu ' 
Bakr of Adharbaidjan on the pietext that he was 
incapable of ruling. From Maragha they marched . 
on Tabriz but Abu Bakr called to his aid 
the foimer slave of his family Ay-doghmish (cf, : 
Defremery, Rec he relics sur 4 princes d ' Ham adan, 1 
1847, i. 160). Gok-buii returned to his own , 
lands and Abu Bakr with Ay-doghmish came to i 
Maragha. c Ala 3 al-Din had to surrender the fortress | 
which was the bone of contention but was given 
in compensation of the towns of Urmiya and 
Lshnu. In 604, c Ala 7 al-Pin whom Ibn al-Athir, 
xii. 157 - 1S2, here calls Kara-Sunkur died and ' 
left one son, a min 01. A brave servant of c Ala : 
al-Din assumed the guardianship of the child but ■ 
the latter died in 605. Abu Bakr then took pos- 
session of all the lands of the Ahinathh except 
Rii) In-di/ where the servant already mentioned 
had entrenched himself with his late master’s 
Ucasuies. 

It is not clear if 'Ala 5 al-Din Kara-Sunkm 
R identical with the biothcr of Ak-Sunkur II 
meuuoned in 564. For the date of his accession 
and his importance we have a hint. Accoiding to 
the preface of the Haft-paikar of Nizami [q.v.l, 
this poem (finished in 593) was composed at the 
request of ‘Ala al-Dm Ktb(') Arslan (the Rum 
and the Rtls paid him tribute jJia)lujj]\ the 
Georgians suffeied reveres at his hands). This 
mamduh was definitely identified by Rieu. Catalo 
it- 567 and Supplement. 1S95, p. 154 with c Ala* 
al-T)m of Maragha. Ni/ami mentions two sons of 
Ala al-Din, Nu>rat al-Din Muhammad and Ahmad, 
but to reconcile this with Ibn al-Athir we should 
have to suppose that both died before their father. 

I he family of the Ahrnadili was continued for 
some time in the female line. In 61S the Mongols 
arrived before Maragha and the town was stormed 


on the 4th Safar. The Mongols sacked and burned 
the town and massacred the inhabitants (ibid., xii. 
246, 263) but the lady of Mara gh a (daughter of 
c Ala 5 al-Din r), who lived in Ruyin-diz escaped 
the catastrophe. 

Djalal al-Din. In 622, the Kh w arizmshah 
Djalal al-Din came to Maragha via Dal^uka. He 
entered it without difficulty for the inhabitants 
were complaining of all kinds of oppressions and 
raids by the Georgians (Nasawl, Sir at Djalal al- 
Din , ed. Houdas, p. no). Djalal al-Din tried to 
restore the prosperity of Maragha; cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
xii. 280, 282. 

In 624 (1227) while Djalal al-Din was in the 
Persian ‘Irak, his vizier Sharaf al-Mulk was forced 
to reconquer Adharbaidjan. In the course of his 
campaign he besieged Ruyin-diz, the lady of which 
was a grand-daughter (min hafadat) of the Atabeg 
‘Ala 7 al-Din Karaba (?) (Nasawl, p. 129). This 
princess was married to the deaf-mute Khamush. 
only son of the Eldiguzid Ozbek. The Atabeg 
Nusiat al-Din, son of Khamush, mentioned incident- 
ally by DjuwainI, G.M.S ii. 242, must have been 
his son. As a w r ay out, she offered her hand to 
Sharaf al-Mulk. Djalal al-Din suddenly ai rived 
from the 'Irak and married the princess himself. 
Ruyin-diz was given to a certain Sa‘d al-Din. The 
citadel contained some thousands of houses (uluj 
min dut) occupied by the former inhabitants of 
the town (kudamiz). Sa c d al-Din decided to evacuate 
them but as a result of his tactlessness the fortress 
closed its gates again (to Sa‘d ?) (Nasawl. p. 129, 
157). Ibn al-Athir, xii. 322 seems to deal with 
the course of these events. Under 627 he says 
that the troops of Djalal al-Din besieged Ruyin- 
diz for some time. The fortress w'as about to 
capitulate when some malcontents summoned the 
assistance of a Turkoman amir Sewundj (Swndj) 
of the tribe of Kush-yahva. The domination of 
this chief and his relatives who succeeded him 
only lasted two years. 

Ruyin-diz. This fortress lay tt near Maragha 1 ' 
(Ibn al-Athir, xii. 322). According to Zakariya 
Kazwlni who gives a very accurate description of 
Ruyin-diz, it was 3 farsakhs from Maragha. Its 
proverbially impregnable position (duriba bi- 
hisdna fih a a l -math at) suggests that it was built 
on the ride of Sahand. The Russian map marks 
on the Sofi-cai 10 miles (c. 3 farsakjis) above 
Maiagha a place called Yay-shahar (in Turkish — 
Summei-town ’) besides which two streams flow' 
into the Sofi-cai (on the left bank) and between 
them is written the corrupted name u Res or Eris”. 
It is very probable that this is the site of the 
famous fortress on either side of which there was 
a stream (nahr \ ; for Res one should read Dez i.e. 
Ruyin-diz. The date of the final destruction of 
Ruyin-diz is unknowm. As late as 751 the Cobanid 
A-vhiaf imprisoned his vizier there (v. Hammer, 
Gesch . d. lie hane , ii. 337) but the A 1 /shat al- 
K ul no, in 740 (1340) only knows the other Ruyin- 
diz, that of Sawalan (there is still a Ruyln-dizak 
4 farsakhs N. E. of Ardabil). 

KuUara. Ibn al-Athir, x. 340, calls Ahmadil 
u K>rd of Maragha and of Kutab". This last name 
('- ) seems to be a corruption of Kulsara 
) or Kiirsara, a little town well known 
to the Arab geographers on the Maragha- Ardabil 
road (10—12 farsakhs from Maragha and 20—27 
from Ardabil); cf. Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 120: Iyu- 
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dama, p. 213; Istakhri, p. 194 ; Hawkal, 

p. 25 2, in particular from his own experience 
talks of the importance of Ivulsara and its flour- 
ishing commerce. This place may correspond to 
the village of Kul-tapa “hill of cinders” (popular 
Turkish etymology) which lies on the Karanghu 
about 35 miles (c. 10 farsakhs) east of Maragiia. 
The fort of IvaTa-yi-Zohak notable mins of which 
were discovered by Monteith c. 15 miles below 
Ivul-tapa (cf. Morier, op. at., p. 296), must have 
been a bulwark for Kulsara and Maragha against 
invasion from the northeast. Rawlinson, y.U.G.S., 
1S41, p. 120 sees a Sasanian fortress in Ival a- 
yi-Zohak. 

The Mongols. Maragha was definitely taken 
by the Mongols in 628 (Jbn al-Athir, xii. 3 2 - 0 * 
After the taking of Baghdad in 656 (1258) Ilu- 
lagu took up his quarters in Maragha and oidered 
an observatory to be built there from the plans 
of Nasir al-Din TOsl (who had as advisers four 
astrono'meis one of whom, Fakhr al-IJin, was a 
native of Maragha) (Rashid al-Din, ed. Ouatre- 
mere p. 324). The obscrvatoiy was built on a 
fortified hill to the west of the town where only 
traces of foundations of the walls aie still to be 
seen. According to Schindler's plan (1883),^ the 
levelled area on the hill measuies 137 X 347 
metres. On the observatory cf. Jourdam, Menton e 
sur les instruments employes <: I'obseivatoirc de 
Maragah , in the Magasin encyclop. 1 surge par A. 
L.Milhn, Paris 1S09, vol. vi.. p. 43-101 (tran.% 1 . of 
an Arabic risala belonging to the Bibl. Nation ale 
and attributed to Nasir al-Din's colleague Muaijid 
al-Din al-TVrdi) and Ritter, Erdkuud, 1, ix., p. 839 " 
S43. To contain his treasures Ilulagu built a castle 
on the island of Shah! I— 2 days distant from 
the capital. Here he was buried. On the fortifi- 
cations of Shalu cf. Tabari, Hi. H 7 ‘- The hand - 
some sepulchral towers of which there aie four 
at Maragha (Mecquenem 1908) date from Ilulagu 
or his immediate successors: 1. the one at the 
entrance to the bridge of Safi-cai is built of red 
brick on a square foundation and has a vaulted 
cellar (Gunbeid-Kirmiz '■) ; 2. similar, situated in the 
wardens to the south of the town on the road 

from Khrinaga; 3 and 4 near the old cemetery in the 

interior of the town; the octagonal tower N® 3 
is of red brick overlaid with blue enamelled fa- 
ience ( Gunbad-i kabud) and N®. 4 >s r0UnJ i covered 
with plaster which is decorated with aial.e=ques 
(k'oi-hurdj “Tower of the Ram"). There is a photo- 
giaph of N°. 1 in de Morgan (iS 94 )i P- 337 and 
Sarre, op. at., text, p. 15-16; of X®. 3 in ^re, 
ibid, and of 4 i Q de Morgan, / 7 ./., p. 34 °- 
Schindler claimed to have read on_ the Ounbasl-i 
Ghaffar (N°. 2 :) the name of Abu l>akr-i ba il-i 
Zangi (atabeg of Fars. 623-638'-). According to 
Sarre, N°. 4 is later than 1350. The monuments 
require to be again studied on the spot. Lehmann- 
llaupt says that inscriptions can still be seen in 

their inteiiors. _ , 

The earlv Mongol IlkhSns led a semi-nomadic 
life which explains the absence from Maragha of 
any other kind of memorial. It was only wit 
(lhazan that a regular capital was built at dabuz 
[n.v.l. Maragha continued to be of some mrp..r - 
ance on account of its pasturage-* ^ 

station on the road between Adharbaidjan and 
Mesopotamia. Its name continually appeal, m the 
history of the Ilkhans. In 7°3 (i 3 ° 4 ) 1 
received at Maragha the ambassadois from 


Ka 3 an of China and installed at the observatory 
the son of Nasir al-Din Tusk _ 3 

In 712 (1312) Kara-Sunkur, amir al-umara of 
Aleppo, fearing the wrath of the Sultan of Egypt, 
Nasir, sought an asylum in Persia with l ldjaitu 
who gave ‘him Maragha. Ibn Battuta who tells 
this (i. 179) adds that this town was known as 
“Little Damascus" (Dtmishk al-saghiia'). Kara- 
Sunkur died in 728 (132S) (d'Ohsson, Hist, des 

Mongols , iv. 699). . 

The Geographers of the Mongol period. 
Zakarlya Kazwlnl (1275) seems to be personally 
acquainted’ with the town. According to him them 
weie in the town memonals of the pre-Islanuc 
period. He describes the mineral spungs (near 
the village of Kiyamat-dbad) and a cave which 
must correspond" to the t'ai-baght \isited by Mo- 
rier, Lehmann-IIaupt, Minorsky etc. Kazwim also 
mentions the mountain of Zandjakan with a cal- 
careous spring, the Milage of Ujnbdk (Gunbadak) 
with a bottomless well (p. 35 °) and H lves a dc ‘ 
sciiption of Ruyin-di/ (p. 33 ^)* 

The A ’uzhat al-Kulub (written in 134 °), 
p. 27 estimates the iciemies of Mataglu paid to the 
tieasury at 70,000 dmais (Aulabil paid 85,000) 
and those of its wilayat at 185,000 dtna.s. I he 
turn, in of Maragha comprised all the southern 
part of Adharbaidjan, in the north it was bounded 
by the toman of Tabriz, in the west by that ot 
Khoi (Urmiya), in the south by the lands of Kur- 
distan ( Damauar) and in the east by Irak-i Adjani 
(Zandjan, Sudja,). All the lands now under the 
. modern Sawdj-bulak [q.v.] were then ruled from 
Maragha Ah dependencies of Maragha., Hanul 
AilalTcivcs the towns of Dih-i KJ.warakan (m po- 
pular Turkish Tukhorghan) to the south of 1 abri/, 
Lallan on the right bank tributary of the Djaghatu 
(cf. Rawlinson, 1S41, p. 39 '- *e ruins ot l>nl a-yr 
Bakhta) and l’aswe in Lahidjan. in the valley of 
the Tigris [cf. s.vwtjj-liUL vk]. The tuman com- 
prised six cantons (the names are much mutilated) . 
Saradjun ('), Niyadjun ( ; ), Duzakjirud ('- cf. the mount- 
ain Duzakh on the middle course of the Jjjaghatu), 
Gawdiik (at the contlucnce of the ii\ei 
with the Jjjaghatu [the name is also read Gawdu . 
Gawdawan. It is lemarkable that 1 -irdawsi (ed. 
Mohl, vii. I 4 G 150 mentions in these region, 
a Dasht-i Duk and Kuh-i Duk where Bahrain 
Cabin was defeated by Khusraw]), Ihhistan (pro- 
bably the district of Bahl on the Tatawuh Ilnshta- 
lud (to the east of Sahand on the Ixaianglut). 
The district of Angur.rn ^on the kizil-uzan w.s 

also a dependency of Maragha. . 

Christianity at M a . 3 gh a. Tn the Mongol 
period, Maiaglia had become an impel tant centre 
of Christianity The celebrated Mar Bar Hcbracu 
(Jacobite Map/. > inn) lectuied m 12OS on Luchd 
and in .272 on Ptolemy in the “new mona.te.y 
of Maragha: there he wrote the la tab a!M. 
When he died on July 3°, ^S 6 , as a sign of 

mourning the Greeks. Aimeman, and Nes.or.ans 
closed then shops m the maract-place (Assemam, 
/,v,/ Ot un talis, li. 266: W right, A shot t Ihstoiy 
,,/s'i 7/,/e LU.ratun - . 1S94- P- 267. 271, 276, 279. 
The’ history of Mar Vahbalaha II! (patriarch of 
the Nestorian, [12S1 — 13 1 /]- tlansL Chabot, Tans 
1S95) contain, valuable note, on Maragha. \ ah- 
balaha rebuilt the already existing church of Mar 
Shalita and built a house be-ide it. In 12S9 Ar- 
j,hrm’ had his son baptised in Maragha. In 1294 
the patriarch laid the foundations of the monastery 
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of John the Baptist 2 / 3 of a farsakh north of Ma- 
ragha. After the accession of Ghazan (1295) the 
persecution of the Christians began, instigated by 
the amir Nawruz. The mob plundered the resi- 
dence of the patriaich and the church of St. George 
built by the monk Rabban Sawma (it had been 
furnished with articles from the portable chinch 
of Arghun’s camp). The patriaich sought refuge 
in the suite of the Aimenian king Haiton. On 
his return to Maragha , Ghazan punished the 
fomenters of the troubles. In 129S Yahbalaha 
was confirmed in his rights. In Sept. 1301 he 
finished the monastery of St. John. His biogra- 
pher and contemporary gives an account of the 
beautiful buildings, the numerous relics and riches 
of the monastery (Chabot, op. cit .. p. 133). The 
village of Dahli ( ? ) to the east of Maragha was 
purchased to serve as a zvakf of the monastery 
(to the N. E. of the town there is still a village 
of Kilisu-kUndi “village of the church”). Ghazan 
and his successor Uldjaitu visited the monastery. 
Yahbalaha died and was buried there in 1317. 

On the south side of the hill of the observatory 
theie are chambers carved out of the rock (3 
rooms 12 feet high communicating with one an- 
other, and a corridor). Inside there aie niches in 
the shape of altars. Local tradition sees a church 
in these (perhaps of the Sasanian period); cf. Mac- 
donald, Kinneir, II. Schindler. Lehmann-Haupt 
and Minorsky, Zap xxiv., 1917, p. 167. 

After the Mongols. In 737 (1337) the Dja- 
layirid Shaikh Hasan inflicted a defeat on Tugha- 
Timur [q. v.] near Maragha (or at Hashtaiud). 
The pretender Muhammad was buried at Maragha 
in 738 (Shad/arat al-Atiak, p. 315). Later the 
political struggles of the Turkomans had their 
piincipal arena in the northern part of Adhar- 
baidjan. In the same period the Kurdish elements 
of the districts south of Lake Urmiya became 
consolidated and received reinforcements fiom the 
districts of Mawsil (Sho; af-nlima, i. 2S8). The 
Mukn Kurd amirs extended their influence over 
Maiagha and even as far as Dih-Kh^arakan. The 
Turks during their rule over Adhaibaidjdn in- 
cluded Maragha with Tabriz and levied 15 khar- 
wars of gold per annum on it which caused its 
inhabitants to go away {ilnd., p. 294). In 1002 
(* 593 ) name of the fortress of Saru-kurghan 
(demolished in 795 by Timur; cf. Zafir-nama , i. 628 
and rebuilt by the Mukn) in the region of Ma- 
ragha often occurs in the Sharaf-nania . p. 294 — 
296; thi.s name recalK that of the Saruk, the 
right bank tributary of the Djaghatu. 

Luring the second Ottoman occupation (1725) 
Maragha was governed by c Abd al- c Aziz Pariia; this 
administiative unit consisted of 5 sandjaks, of which 
2 were hereditary and 3 granted by the government 
(v. Hammer, iv. 228; according to C elebwade). 
In 1142 (1729) Nadir defeated the Ottoman^ at 
Mi)anduab on the Djaghatu and occupied Dim- 
dun, Sawdj-bulak, Maragha and Dih-Kh w aiakan 
(MahdI-Khan, Ta rlkh-i XTniit i , Tabriz 1284, 
p. 66: transl. Jones, i. 104). According to the 
recently discovered history of Nadir, the monarch 
transplanted 3,000 inhabitants from Maragha to 
Kalat (Raithold, in Zap., xxv., p. SS). 

The Mukadda m. As early as the time of Nadir 
the Turkish tribe of Mukaddam is mentioned 
a ?. set ^ ec ^ in the region of Maragha (Macdonald, 
Kinneir: 15,000 men). Ahmad Khan Mukaddam 
played a considerable part in the affairs of Adhar- 


baidjan. Jaubert, Voyage, p. 160 knew him in 1805 
as beglerbegi of Adharbaidjan under prince c Abbas 
Mirza. In 1810 he exterminated the Bilbas chiefs 
whom he had invited to Maragha [cf. sawdj-bulak]. 
According to Morier, Second Journey, p. 293, this 
patriarch was aged 90 in 1815 (cf. Brydges , Dynasty 
of the Kajars , p. 90). The governor of Maragha 
Samad-Khan, a partisan of Muhammad c All Shah 
who besieged Tabriz in 1909, w T as of the family 
of Ahmad-Khan. At the present day the Mukaddam 
are concentrated round Miyanduab. 

In 182S Maragha was occupied by Russian troops. 
In 1881, the Kurd invasion by Shaikh c Ubaidallah 
reached the gates of Maragha. The town w r as not 
taken but the whole country round was in ruins 
tt r hen H. Schindler visited it in 1882. During the 
war of 1914 — 19 1 8, Maragha was within the zone 
of the Russo-Turkish operations [cf. TABRIZ]. 

Bibliography. In addition to the native 
sources quoted in the text: Sam c anl, Kitab al- 
Ansdb , G.M.S ., xx., fob 5 1 9 r (he also derives the 
nisba Maiaghl from the clan al-Maragh of the 
tribe of al-Azd); Hadjdjl Khalifa, Djihan-numTi , 
p. 389; Ewliya-Gelebi, Siyahat-nama , iv. 333 
(confused and of doubtful value); Zain al- c Abidin, 
Bustiui al-Siyaha , p. 555 - 

The European descriptions of Maragha 
(only since the xix th century) are not very nu- 
merous and do not exhaust the subject: Macdonald 
Kinneir, Geogr. Me??ioir , London 1813, p. 1 5 5— 
156; Morier, A Second Journey , London 181S, 
p. 2S I-297 (Tabrlz-Maragha-Gultapa [Kiil-tSpa ?] 
-Saraskiind); Ker Porter, Travels, 1822, ii. 493 ; 
Monteith, Journal of a Tour , J.R.G.S., 1833, 
p. 4 (Sahand-Sftraskand-KaPa-yi Zohak); Raw- 
linson, A march from Tabriz , J.R.G.S., 1841, 
p. 39 (Miyan-du-ab) ; Ritter, Erdkunde , ix#, 
p. 828 — 852; Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrischen 
Akten , Leipzig 1880, p. 248 etc. (important 
historical and geographical notes); Houtum- 
Schindler, Rciscn im n.-zv. Persien , Zeitschr. d. 
Gesell. d. Erdkunde, Berlin 1883, p. 334 (cf. 
the article Maragha in the Encycl. Britannica , 
n th cd., 1911); De Morgan, Mission scientifique. 
Etudes geo graph iques, i., Paris 1894, p. 337 — - 
340 (several views); Zugmayer, Eine Rcise d. 
Vordcrasien , Berlin 1905, p. 123 — 128; S. G. 
Wilson, Persian Life, London 1890, p. 71 — 80; 
Le Stiaoge, The Lands of the East. Caliphate , 
p. 164 — 165 ; de Mecquenem, L,e lac d'Ourmiah , 
Annates de Geogr., 190S, p. 128 — 144; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Annenien, i., 1 9 10, p. 208 — 216; de 
Mecquenem, Contribution a V etude du gisement 
des vertebras de Maragha, in Ministere Instr. 
Pitblique, Delegation e/i Perse, Annales d'LListoire 
natiuclle, 1./2, 190S, p. 1 — 79 (with a geogra- 
phical introduction). 

Cartography: Klianykov, A map of Azer- 
baijan, Zeitschr. f. Allg. Erdk ., Beilin 1862, 
map N°. xiv. ; de Morgan, Carte de la partie 
cent rale die ILm distan. Miss, scient. en Perse, 
Atlas, Paris 1895: de Mecquenem, Versant 
occidental du Sahcnd, Explor. de la Deleg. Fram;. 
en Perse, Paris 1904, 1:400,000 (published 
separately: Russian maps 5 versts au pouce). 

(V. Minorsky) 

MARAND (1.), a town in the Persian 
province of Adharbaidjan. 

Position. The town lies about 40 miles N. 
of Tabriz, halfw’ay between it and the Araxes (it 
is 42 miles from Marand to Djulfa). The road 
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from Tabriz to Khoi also branches off at Marand. 
A shorter road from Tabriz to Khoi follows the 
north bank of Lake Urmia and crosses the Mishow- 
dagh range by the pass between Tasudj [q.v.] and 
Diya al-Din. Marand, which is surrounded by 
many gardens, occupies the eastern corner of a 
rather beautiful plain, about ten miles bioad and 
sloping slightly to the west. To the south the 
Mishow range (western continuation of the Sawalan) 
separates it from the plain of Tabriz and from 
Lake Urmia. The pass to the south of Marand 
often mentioned by historians is called Yam 
(Mongol = post-station). The pass between the plain 
of Marand and Tasudj [q. v.] takes its name from 
the village of Waldiyan. To the east of Marand 
lies the wild and mountainous region of Karadja- 
dagh (capital: Ahar). To the north, the plain of 
Marand is separated from the A raxes by a range, a 
continuation of the central heights of the Karadja- 
dagh which is crossed by the defile of the Darii- 
diz. The plain of Marand is watered by the river 
of Zuiiuz, the southern arm of which called Zilblr 
runs quite near Marand. The combined waters of 
Zunuz and Zilblr flow into the Kotur-cai (an im- 
portant right bank tributary of the Aiaxes) about 
20 miles N. E. of Khoi. The length of the Zunur 
is about 40 miles (Hamd Allah Mustawfi: S farsakhs). 

History. A lofty tell which rises beside the 
town is evidence of the great antiquity of this as 
an inhabited site; it must have existed in the 
time of the Vannic (Khald) and Assyrian kings. 
Its Greek name Mopovvox is perhaps connected 
with the people M ctpowlou who, according to 
Ptolemy VI, 2, occupied the lands as far as Lake 
Urmia. A legend of Armenian origin based on 
the popular etymology mair and mater ibi” 
locates in Marand the tomb of Noah's wife 
(Hubschmann, Die altar mcnischen Ortsnamcn , 1904, 
p. 346 and 451; Ker Porter, Travels , i. 217). 
Moses of Chorene places Maiand in the district 
of Bakurakert. There was another Marand mentioned 
by the Armenian historian Orbelian (c. 1300) in 
the province of Siunikh (north of the Araxes) and 
a village of Marand still exists east of Tighnft 
in the khanate of Maku [q. v.]. 

I bn Ba c ith. After the Arab conquest a certain 
Ilalbas of the tribe of Rabra took Marand. His son 
BaTth, a soldier of fortune (siflnk) in the service 
of Ibn al-Rawwad, fortified Marand. Muhammad b. 
BaTth erected castles there (kusur) (Baladhuri, 
p. 330). This chief had acquired considerable 
notoriety. In 200 (815) he had taken from the 
family of Rawwad, the strongholds of Shah I and 
Tabriz (Tabari, iii. 1 1 7 1 ). (In another passage, 
Tabari, iii. 1379, mentions Yakdur ['*] in place of 
Tabriz). Ibn BaTth li\ed at Shah I which stood in 
the centre of Lake Urmia (the peninsula of Shahi, 
where at a latex date Hulagu Khan kept his 
treasure and where he was buried). Ibn BaTth was 
at first on good terms with the Khurrami Babak, 
whose authority must have prevailed in the 
lyaradja-dagh in paiticular, in the north-eastern 
corner of which was his residence al-Badhdh. Ibn 
Ha iti] suddenly changed his tactics and seized by 
a ruse c Isma, one of Babak \s generals whom he sent 
to the caliph al-Mu c tasim. In 221 Ibn BaTth ac- 
companied Bugha on his expedition against al- 
Badhdh (Tabari, iii. 1190, 1193) Under the 
caliphate of Mutawakkil, Ibn BaTth committed 
some crime ( hkalafa ) and was imprisoned in Surra- 
man-ra'a. On the intercession of Bugha al-Sharabi, 


30 people of repute became guarantors of Ibn 
al-BaTtjh’s good behaviour and he must have been 
allowed considerable liberty, for in 234 (848) he 
escaped to Marand. Ibn Khurdadhbih, who wrote 
in 234, mentions Marand as being Ibn BaTth’s 
fief. Tabari, iii. 1379 — 13S9, gives a very graphic 
account of the expedition sent against this town. 
The wall which enclosed Marand and its gardens 
was 2 farsakhs in circumference. There were springs 
within it. The dense forest outside was a further 
protection to the town. Ibn BaTth collected 2,200 
adventurers who were reinforced by a number of 
non- Arabs i^ulTujj) armed with slings. He had ballistas 
constructed to repel the assailants. During the 
8 months that the siege lasted, 100 indiuduals of 
note {aw tty a al-sultan) were killed and 400 wounded. 
When Bugha al-Sharabl (Baladhuri, p. 330: Bugha 
al-Saghlr) ai rived he succeeded in detaching the 
men of the Rabi c a tribe from Ibn Baith, Ibn 
BaTth and his relati\es weie seized and his house 
and those of his partisans plundered. In Shawwal 
of 235 Bugha arrived with 180 prisoners at the 
caliph’s court. Mutawakkil ordered Ibn BaTth to be 
beheaded but the latter recited verges in Arabic 
and the caliph w r as astonished bv his poetic gifts 
{intt a nnrahu la-a lab an ) and gave him his life. 
Ibn BaTth died in prison ami his sons entered 
the corps of mcrcennrie*. (al-diakiriya). According to 
one of Tabards authorities (iii. 13SS). the shaikhs 
of Maragha who praised the biaveiy and literary 
ability (a dab) of Ibn BaTth also quoted his Persian 
verses {bi ' l-farislya) This important passage al- 
ready quoted by Baithold, Tull. School of Otiental 
Studies , vol. ii., Pt. iv., 1923, j>. 836 — 838, is 
evidence of the existence of the cultivation of poetry 
in Persian in the N.W. of Iran at the beginning of 
the ninth century. Ibn BaTth must have been 
iranicised to a considerable extent, and, as has 
been mentioned, he relied for support on the non- 
Arab element in his rustaks QuludJ 1 asatikihi). 

Later History. The Arab geographers of 
the tenth century (Ktakhri, p. 1S2: Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 239) mention Marand among the little towns 
of Adharbaidjan where the material called tikak 
was manufactuied. Mukaddasi, p. 51. 374, 377, 
puts Marand under Dabil and notes its gardens, 
its flourishing suburb and a cathedral-mosque in 
the centre of the market. The same author, p 382, 
mentions a direct road from Marand to Maragha 
(via Nuiln [ : ], somewhere west of Tabriz : ). Latei, 
Marand must have shared the fate of Tabnz [q. v.]. 
According to Yakut, iv. 503, the town had begun 
to decline after it was plundered by the Georgians 
(Kurdj) who cariied uiT its inhabitants. This is 
valuable confirmation ot the Georgian expedition 
to Persia, a detailed account of which is given in 
the Georgian Chronicle for 120S — 1210(605 — 607) 
[cf. iauriz and THUS]. 

Among the theologian-*, born in Maiand, Yakut 
mentions one who died in 216 and anothei who 
had studied in Damascus in 433. In 624 (1226) 
Marand which had nut sufficient defences, was oc- 
cupied by the hadjib c Ali al-Ashiafi of Akhlat. 
Sharaf al-Mulk, governor for the Kh^arizmshah, 
retook the town and wrought great slaughter in 
it (Xasawl. ed. Iloudas, p. 166). 

The onl\ historical monument in Marand is the 
old mosque now’ in ruins with a milt tab in stucco 
bearing the date of rebuilding 731 (1331) (reign 
of the Ilkhan Abu SaTd). Cf. Sarre, Denktnaler 
pers. Baukunst , Berlin 1910, p. 24 — 25 and pi. xvii., 
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and the observations by Ileizfeld. Die GumlaJh-i 
''Alawiyyan. in the Volume... presented to E. G. 
Browne , 1922, p. 194 — 195. In the same period 
(1340) Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub , 
G. M. S.. xxiii., p. S8, counted 60 villages in the 
district of Maiand. The walls ( baru ) of the town 
were 8,000 paces (gam) around but the town only 
occupied half the area. 

Marand is several times mentioned in connection 
with the Turco-Fetsian wars. According to Ewliya 
Celcbi (in 1647), SiyTihat-riama, ii. 242, Marand 
was a hunttng-iesoit of the Timurid Shahrukh. In 
spite of the damage done by the invasion of 
Sultan Mittad, the town looked prosperous and 
had 3,000 houses. Ewliya enumerates a number 
of celebrated theologians buiied north of Matand. 

In the autumn of 1 724 c Abd Allah Pasha Koprulu 
sent the Kurd Khan of Litlis Muhammad c Abid 
to occupy Marand the inhabitants of which had 
lied. Resistance centred round the town of Zunuz ; 
(10 miles X. of Marand) which had 7,000 ('-) houses : 
and a castle called Diza by the Persians. To 
dispose of the threat to their flank, the Janissaiies \ 
before advancing on Tabriz, fought a battle here ; 
in May 1725 with the Persians of whom a large 
number w ere slain. Diza was taken and dismantled ; 
(cf. von Hammer, G. 0. K. 2 , iv., p. 226, follow- 
ing Celebi-zade). I 

Marand has often been mentioned by European 
tiavellers since Chardin (1811 edition, i., p. 31S); 
cf. the notices by Ker Toiter, Jaubeit, Morier, 
Ouseley and Monteith of which a tesume is given 
in Ritter, Enikitnde , ix., p. 907. Marand has 
recently gained in importance since it lies on the 
modern high road from Tabriz to Djulfa built by 
the Russians in 1906 and replaced by a lailway 
in 1915. 

(2.) A town in the district of Khuttal, 
to the noith of the (Jxus: cf. MukaddasI, p. 49, 
290-291. (V. Minoksky) 

MAR C ASH, a town in Syria near the 
Asia Minor frontier ( al-Thu rhur al-Sha' mlya). 
It lies about 2,000 feet above sea-level on "the 
not thern edge of the hollow ( c Aml; of Mar'ash ; 
now Cakal Owa and south of it Slicker Owa or 
Mar'ash Owasi) which lies east of the Djaihan and 
is watered by its tiibutarv, the Xahr Ilurith (Ak-Su). 
As a tesult of its situation at the intersection of 
the roads which run to Antakiva, to c Ain Zarba 
and al-Ma-sna, to Albistan (Abulustain) and Yaipuz, 
sia Goksun (Kokussos) to Kaisariva, via Behesnt 
(Bahasna) to Sumaisat and via al-Hadath and 
Zibatra to Malatya, Mai'ash was fiom the earliest 
times one of the most important centres of traffic 
in the Syrian frontier region. It is repeatedly 
mentioned as eaiiy as Assyrian texts as Markasi, 
capital of the kingdom of Gurgum [cf. the article 
LjARApjtMA]. and several Hittite monuments have 
been found there (cf. Unger, Marqasi , in Ebert's 
RiCilLwih. d. Voiyese/i., viii., 1927, p. 48). 

In the Roman imperial period it was called 
Dermanikeia in honour of Caligula (on the coins 
Caesarea Gernranlke; cf. Gregoire, A\'z\ Je Vinstr. 
P“ld e/i /U li., 190S, p. 217 s, ■/</.). The identity of 
'■ermanikeia and Mar'ash is ceitain fiorn numerous 
litei ary, especially Syriac, references. The Armenians 
probably knew, but probably front learned tradition 
only, the name G.rmamk (Kermamg in Vahram ; 
cf. Matth. of Edessa, ed. Dulaurier, p. 4S7 infra; 
8t. Martin, Men. sur l' Atm., i. 200). The statement 
m a description of the district of Halab (Paris 


] MS. Arab., IS’ 0 . 1683, fol. 72a) that the Armenian 
name of the town was Nakinuk (Blochet, R.O.L,^ 
iii., p. 525 jy., note 6) is wrong; this is a mistake 
for Goinuk , a name later given to the neighbouiing 
al-Hadath [q.v.]. The Emperor Ileiaclius passed 
the town in 626 (Theoph , Chrou., ed. de Born, 
p. 313: Ramsay, Class . Review , x. 140; Gerland, 
Bye. r. Zeitschrift , iii., 1894, p. 362). The Emperor 
Leo III came from Mar'ash (Germanikeia); later 
authors (like Theoph., op. cit ., p. 391) wrongly 
called him the “Isaurian” (a confusion with Ger- 
manikopolis ; cf. K. Schenk, Byz. Zeitschr v.> 
1896, p. 296 — 29S). 

In the year 16 Abu : Ubaida sent Khalid b. 
al-Walld from Manbidj against Mar'ash and the 
Greek gairison surrendered the fortress on being 
granted peimission to withdraw unmolested; Khalid 
then destroyed it (Caetani, Antiali dell' Islam , 
iii., 1910, p. 794, 806). Sufyan b. 'Awf al-Ghamidi 
in 30 (650 — 651) set out from Mar'ash against 
the Byzantines. Muawiya rebuilt Mar'ash and 
settled soldiers in this “Arab Cayenne” (asLammens, 
M.F.O.B ., vi., 1913, p. 437 calls it). Aftei 
YazTd I’s death the attacks of the Greeks on the 
town became so severe that the inhabitants 
abandoned it. 

After Muhammad b. Marwan in 74 (693 — 694) 
had broken the truce concluded by 'Abd al-Malik 
with the Greeks, in Djumada I of the following 
year the Greeks set out from Mar'ash against al- 
A'mak (= c Amk of Antakiya; cf. Le Strange, 
Palestine etc., p. 391) but were again diiven back 
in the 'Amk of Mar'ash. Mar'ash was restored by 
al-'Abbas, son of al-Walld I, and fortified and 
lepopulated; a large mosque was also built there. 
The people of Kinnasnn (i. e. probably of the 
djumi of Kinnasnn) had to send troops every year 
| to Mar'ash. During Marwan II’s fighting against 
Hims, the Emperor Constantine again besieged 
| Mar'ash, which had finally to capitulate (746) and 
| was destroyed (al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p.189; 
Theophanes, Chron ., ed. de Boor, p. 422; Georg. 
Kedrenos, ed. Bonn, ii. 7). The inhabitants emigrated 
to Mesopotamia and the Djund of Kinnasrln. After 
the capture of llims, Marwan sent troops to Mar'ash, 
who rebuilt the town in 130 (747); the castle in 
the centre of the town was henceforth called al- 
Marwani after him (Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 
49 s */.)• Eut by 137 (754) the Greeks again sacked 
the town. Al-Mansur then had it rebuilt by Salih 
b. 'All (d. 150 = 767) and gave it a garrison which 
al-Mahdi strengthened and supplied with ample 
munitions (al-Baladhun, op. cit ,, p. 189; Theoph., 
op. cit p 445 : 6 . . . \jiZTS7?Qi-fcy repfitzviy.eixv 

die, IIx?.xi<ttIv jjv). The Aiabs in 769 (1080 Sel.) 
entered the 'Amk of Mar'ash and deported the io* 
habitants of the region who were accused of espionage 
on behalf of the Byzantines, to al-Ramla (Michael 
Syrus, Chrcn ., ed. Chabot, ii. 526). According to 
the Syriac insciiption of 'Enedi on the Euphrates, 
in 776—777 a. d. (1088 Sel.) the people of the 
hollow (' tanka ) of Mar'ash invaded Asia Minor 
(Beth Rhomaya) to plunder (Chabot, y. A, ser. 
ix., xu., 1900, p. 2S6 sq . ; I’ognon, Inscr. semit . 
dc la Syne et de la Mesop p. 148 — 150, N°. 84). 
A Greek army of 100,000 men in 161 — -162 

(778 — 779 ) under Michael Lachanodrakon besieged 
Mai'adi which was defended by 'Isa b. 'All 
('WfizzAt in Theoph., op. cit,p. 451), grand-uncle 
of the Caliph al-Mahdi, destroyed al-Hadath and 
laid waste the Syrian frontier (Weil, Gesch. d. 
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Chalif ii. 98). In 183 (799) Harun al- Rashid 
built the town of al-Haiuniya near Mar c ash (al- 
Baladhurl, op. cit ., p. 17 1; Yakut, iv. 498, wrongly 
calls it a subuib of Mar c ash); he also raised the 
prosperity of Mar c ash and al-Massisa (al-Mas c udi, 
MurTidj al-Dhahab , ed. Barbier de Meynard, via, 
295). The amir Abu Sahd Muhammad b. Yusuf in 
841 invaded Asia Minor 5 the Greeks diove him 
back however and took al-Hadath, Mar c ash and 
the district of Malatya (Michael Syrus, iii. 102; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalif ii., p. 315 sq ., note 1, 
considers this story unhistorical). The empeior 
Basil I in 877 passed via K ovy.oveoz (Goksun) and 
the Taurus passes ( urev'x tov T zvpov) against Mar c ash 
(Yspfxxvlr.six) but could not take it and had to be 
content with burning and plundering the suburbs; 
the same thing happened at al-Hadath ('Agztz; 
Georg. Kedrenos [Bonn], ii. 2 14; Theophan. con- 
tinuat., ed. Bonn, p. 280). According to the irepi 
' 7 rxpa$po(z%$ nohspov (de velitatione bellied, Migne, 
Patrol. Grace . , cxvii. 1000) shortly before the 
attack on Germanikeia he crossed the Tlxpxbsicro; 
7totx[z6$ (cf. Pliny, Alai. Hist ., v. 93: one of the 
c in l us Jl iiminc? of Cilicia, probably the Ak-Su, 
Arabic Nahr Djurith or Huilth; the location by 
Tomaschek, S. B. Ak. IVien , cxxiv., 1891, Abh. 
viii. 66, is therefore presumably wrong). The 
Byzantine Andronicus in 292 (904 — 905) invaded 
the region of Mar c ash, defeated the garrisons of 
Tarsus and MasMsa and destroyed Kurus (lbn al- 
AthTr, ed. Tornbeig, vii. 378; al-Tabari, iii. 229S: 
Weil, op. cit ., ii. 533; Yasilev, Vizantiva i Arahl, i., 
1902, p. 154). The Armenian Mleh (Arab. Malih) 
plundered Mar c ash in 916; 50,000 prisoners were 
cairied off from it and Tarsus (Weil, op. cit., ii. 
634; Vasilev, op. cit., p. 203 sq.). In the fighting 
against Saif al-Dawla, the Greeks under John 
Kurkuas took Mar : ash in the spring of 337 (949) 
(Kamal al-Din in Freytag, Z.D.M.G., xi. 187; 
Weil, op. cit., iii. 14, note 1 ; Vasilev, op. cit., 
p. 268). In 341 (952) the Hamdanid defeated the 
Domestikos at Mar c ash and in June rebuilt the 
defences of the town (Freytag, op. cit., p. 19 1 ; 
Vasilev, op. cit., p. 291). When the Hamdanid 
Abu ’l- c Asha 3 ir in 956 was taken a prisoner by 
the Byzantines, his father-in-law Abu Firas followed 
as far as Mar c ash in the attempt to rescue him 
but could not overtake his captors (Dvorak, Abu 
Birds, Leyden 1S95, p. 31 ; Vasilev, op. cit., p. 297). 
Nicephoros Phocas in Rabi c I 351 (Aug. 962) 
occupied Mar c ash, Duluk and Ra c ban (Freytag, 
op. cit., p. 199; Rosen, Zapiski Imp. Akad. A" auk, 
xliv. 152, note 100). Bandjutakin in 382 (992) 
carried out a raid on Mar c ash and came back 
with prisoners and great booty (Freytag. p. 24S; 
Rosen, p. 250, 263). The Armenian Philaretos 
Brachamios (Filardus al-Ruml) who in the second 
half of the xid 1 century, as leader of a robber 
band and ally of the Bvzantme emperor, conquered 
a little kingdom for himself on the Syrian frontier, 
belonged to the village of Shirbaz in the district 
of Mar c ash (Michael Syrus, ni. 173, 174 note "). 

After the Franks under Godfrey de Bouillon 
had taken Mar c ash in 490 (1097), they installed 
a bishop there (Michael Syrus, iii* 191). Bohemund 
of Antioch was taken prisoner in Tune 1100 in the 
z amk of Mar c ash in the village of Gafina (Michael 
Syrus, iii. 18S) on Ins campaign against Malatya 
by Gumiishtegin b. Danishmand (Rccucil des hist, 
or. des crois., iii. 5S9; Rohricht, Gesch. des A omfr. 
Jems., p. 9; Weil, op. at., iii. 179). The empeior 


Alexius later sent the general Butumites against 
Mar c ash (to M xpx 7 rl) who took the town, fortified 
1 the surrounding small towns and villages and gave 
1 them garrisons aDd left Monastras there as >iy 6 [xcov 
I (Anna Comnena, ’A ed. Rcifterscheid, ii. 132, 

' n sqq. ; F. Chalandon, Ics Com nine, i., Paris 1900, 
p. 234). The town of Mar c ash was placed under 

■ the Armenian prince Thatliul, who had distinguished 
! himself in its defence against Bohemund (Mattheos 
I Lrhayec c i, ed. Dulaurier, ch. clxvi., p. 229 sq. ; 

I Chalandon, Les Comnene, 1. 104 sq.). But by 1104 

1 he had to abandon it and sui lender it to Joscelin 
1 de Courtenay, lord of Tell Bashir (Mattheos, op. 

I at., p. 257, ch. clxxxvi. ; Raoul of Caens, ch. 148; 

I Rohricht, op. cit., p. 49, note S ; p. 52. note 4). 

! This Thathul is peihaps the same Armenian as 
, had given his daughter in marriage to Godfrey's 
l brother Baldwin (in William of Tyre, x. 1, he is 
; called 7 a f> oc : in Albeit of Aix, iii. 31; v. iS: 
Taphnuz\ cf. Chalandon, op. <it., p. 103). By 1105 
Tancied of Antioch seems to ha\e been in pos- 
session of Mar'ash (Rohiicht, p. 56) to whom it 
was allotted in the treaty of Sept. 110S (^ 

Y€piJ.X'Aneix y.oii rx v 7 ro txvtw TiQhi%vix'. Anna 
Comnena, ed. Rcifferscheid, 11. 217; Rohiicht, p. 66). 
In 1 1 14 the widow of the iccently deceased Ai- 
mcnian prince Kogh Vasil (= a Basil the thief") 
i of Mar c ash submitted to Ak Sonkor of Mawsil 
1 (Weil. op. cit., iii. 199); on the 2S ll » 1 )j 11 mad a 
! (Nov. 27) of the same year, Mar c ash was devastated 
! by a disastious earthquake in which 40,000 lost 
! their lives (Michael Syrus, transl. Chahot, iii. 200 ; 
Rccucil hist. 0) . a ois , ui. 607 : Mattheos Uihayeci, 
p. 2S9, ch. ccxvii.). King Baldwin granted a monk 
named Godfre> (Goisfi idtis Mc/unhus) a fief con- 
sisting of Marbish, Kaisum and Ra c ban (Michael 
Syrus, iii. 21 1 : Rohricht, op. cit.. p. 1 6 1 ) ; in 
1124 Godfrey was killed at the siege of Manbidj 
in the train of Jo.scelin of Edessa. The Dani-h- 
I mandid Muhammad b. Amir Ghazi in 1136-1137 
' laid waste the villages and monasteries near Marhisji 
| and Kaisum (Mattheos, p. 320, ch. ccliii.). The 
I Saldjiik sultan Mas c ud in 1138 advanced as far as 
j Mar c ash, plundeiing the country as he went 
! (Michael Syrus, iii. 246) as did Malik Muhammad 
of Malatya in 1141 (Michael S> rus, iii. 249) and 
Kilidj Arslan II in 1147 (Michael Syrus, iii. 275). 
The town then belonged to Kaynald, son-in-law 
of Joscelin II of Edessa, who fell in 1149 at 
Innib (Rohricht, op. at., p. 260). On .Sept. II, 
1149, Kilidj Arslan and his father Mas'ud set out 
j from Albistan against Mai c ash, plundeied the 
| country around and besieged the town. 1 he k rankish 
| garrison capitulated on being promised a safe 
retreat to Antakiva; but the sultan sent a body 
! of Turks after them, who fell upon them on the 
! load and slew them. On this occasion all the 
1 treasure of the churches of Mar'ash was lost, which 

■ the prie-ts who had rebelled again d the bishop 
1 had appropuatel (Michael Syrus, iii. 290; Mattheos 

Urhayec i, p. 330, ch. cclix. ; Chalandon, op. cit., 
p. 421: Rohricht, op. cit., p. 263). After the 
capture of Joscelin, Xur al-Din of Halab in 546 
' (1151 — 1152) took a large part of the country of 
Edessa including the town of Marbish. Tell Bashir, 
c Ain tab, Duluk, Kurus etc. (Rccucil hist. or. crois., 
1. 29, 4S1; ii. 54; Weil. op. cit., iii. 296 ; Rohricht, 
op. cit.. p. 265, note 5). The district was then 
divided: the bultan received Mar c ash, Barzamao, 
Ra c ban, Kaisum and Bahasna ; the Urtukid Kara 
Arslan of IIKn Ziyad got Babula, Gargar, Kjakhta 
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and Hi-.ii Mansur; Nur al-Din kept the rest from Sis, from whom he demanded the surrender 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 297; Will, of Tyre, xvii. 16). of Mar'ash and Bahasna; but he was satisfied 
When Mas'ud's son Kilidj Arslan, lord of Mar'ash instead with a considerable sum of money (Makrizi, 
(Michael Syrus, iii. 31S}, attacked an Annenian ed. Quatremere, op. cit., r/ii. 123 [year 673 = 1274] i 
village, the Armenians under Stephan, brother of 11/i. 104 [6S8 = I2S9]). It was not till 692(1292) 
the prince Thuros, in 1156 revenged themselves that sultan Khalil by a treaty received Bahasna, 
by setting Mar'ash on fire and carried off the Mar'ash and Tell Hamdun (Mufaddal b. Abi- 
whole population into captivity, during the absence 1 -Kada il, Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks, ed. Blochet, 
of the Sultan and his Turks (Michael Syrus, iii. in Patrol. Orient., xiv. 557; Weil, op.cit ., iv. 186; 
314 [expanded from Barhebraeus, Chron. syr.] ; S. I.ane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 
differently in Abu Shama, Rcc. hist. or. crois ., iv. London 1901, p. 287). But the Armenians must 
92; F. Chalandon, Les Comnbie , ii. [1913], p. 434 )- have retaken the two last named towns not long 
Among those carried off was the bishop Dionysios afterwards (Weil, iv. 213, note 1), for in 697 (1297) 
bar Salibl, who escaped to the monastery of Kalsiur Marash was again taken by the emir Bilban 
(according to Chabot, loc. cit ., the y.h'rrg.i K xArfyepiv Tabakhl, Nafib of Halab, for Ladjin. A treaty was 
of Anna Comnena, ed. Reifferscheid, ii. 219) and then concluded with the ruler of Little Armenia 
wrote three nienire about the devastation of his by which the I)i aihan was to be the frontiei 
former diocese of Mar'ash (Michael Syrus, loc. city between the two countries ; Hamus, Tell Hamdun, 
Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Litt ., p. 29S). Thoros Kubara, al-Nukair (on its position cf. L. Alishan, 
of Little Armenia in 1165 plundered Mar'ash Sistouau, p. 493 — 496), Hadjar Shughlan, Sirfan- 
(Baihebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 331; dakar and Marash thus passed to Egypt (Makrizi, 
Rohricht, op. cit., p. 319, note 8; Chalandon, op. op. cit., Il/ii., 63; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Ann. Musi., 
cit., ii. 531, note 1). Nur al-Din again took Mar'ash v. 140). 

from Kllfclj Arslan II when he was on a campaign In the second half of the viiith (xiv« h ) century 
against the Danishmandid Dhu ' 1 -Nun (Michael Zain al-Din Karadja and his son Khalil, the 
Syrus, iii. 350) in the beginning of Dhu ’i-Ka'da 568 founders of the house of the Dhu T-Kadr-oghlu, 
(June 14, 1173) and Bahasna in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja conquered the lands along the Egyptian Asia 
(Rec. hist. or. crois., i. 43, 592; iv. 158; Mattheos Minor frontier with Malatya, Albistan, Marash, 
Urhayec'i, ed. Dulaurier, p. 360; Abu ’l-Fida J , Bahasna and Kharput [cf. l)HU ’l-kadr]. In the 
Anna!. Musi., ed. Reiske, iv. 4; Rohiicht, op. cit., mosque of Mar'ash one of his successors, Malik 
p. 303, who is followed by Chalandon, Les Comncne, Arslan, was murdered in 870 (1465 — 1466); his 
ii. 463, wrongly puts these events as early as 1159). portrait with the inscription “Sultan Arslan” and 
Nar al-Din perhaps handed Mar'ash over to his that of his sister Sittf K^atun with the legend 
ally Mleh of Little Armenia. When the dynast of ! ■!, Xcera are painted in the Codex Venetus 

Mar'ash raided the district of Ra'ban, al- Malik al- 516 of the Geography of Ptolemy, which he appa- 
Zahir in 592 (1195-1196) took the field against him, rently intended to dedicate to his father-in-law 
whereupon the lord of Mar'ash sought forgiveness Mehemmed II (Olshausen, in Hermes , xv., 1880, 
and recognised his suzerainty (Kamal al-Din, transl. p. 417 — 434). 

Blochet, R.O.L. , iv. 212). The Armenian ruler Conquered by Selim I, Mar'asji became Otto- 
Rupen III took Boheinund III of Antakiya prisoner man; on his campaign against the Dhu ’ 1 -Kadriya 
in 1185 and forced him to cede the territory from in 15x5 he encamped on his way back before 
the Djaihan up to Kastiln (Michael Syrus, iii. Mar'ash and then returned via Kars Mar'ash (now 
396 st/. ; Rohricht, op. cit., p. 403, note 7, 661). Kars Bazar or Kars Dhu ’ 1 -Kadriya) and Goksiin 
(ihiyat!) al-Din Kaikhusraw, son of Kfltdj Arslan II, to Ivaisariya (cf. Taeschner, Turk. Bill., xxiii , 
in 605 (1208), when on a campaign against Little p. 36, note 4). 

Armenia took Mar'ash (Abu ’l-Fida’, Anna!. Must., From 1S32 belonging to Egypt, Mar'ash passed 
cd. Reiske, iv. 232) and made Husam al-Din finally in 1S40 back to the Turks. The town was 
Ilasan governor of the town. He was succeeded occupied by the French from 1918 — 1920; after 
in this office by his son Ibrahim, who in turn its evacuation it was the scene of massacres of 
was succeeded by his son Nusrat al-Din, who Armenians (F. Tournebize, in Diet, d'hist. et tie 
ruled Mar'ash for 50 years. The long reign of his 1 geogr. eccles., iv., Paris 1925, col. 360 — 362). 
son Muzaffar al-Din was followed by that of his , Mar'ash is now the capital of a wilayet which 
brother 'Imad al-Din who however in 656(1258) | in 192S had about 185,000 inhabitants; the town 
abandoned the town which was much harassed by ; itself has about 50,000 inhabitants, 
the Armenians and Georgians, after failing to find ’ The extent of the territory belonging to Mar'ash 
support either from ‘Izz al-Din Kai-Ka’fis of Rum j was liable to vary considerably with the vicissitudes 
or al-Malik al-Salih of Egypt- The town then of the town in the middle ages. The following 
surrendered to the Armenians (Ibn al-Shihna, 1 places are mentioned as belonging to the territory 
Beirut 1909, p. 192). i of the town. 

Mar'ash did not escape during the great Mongol Garbadiso (— Gerbedisso , I tin. Anton., ed. 
invasion of Asia Minor. Baibars I of Egypt in his Parthey, p. 85; Kleyn, Jacobus Baradaeus, p. 191; 
campaign against them in 670 (1271) sent from corrupted in Michael Syrus, ii. 256 to ‘Arbadls, 
Ilalab a division under Taibars al-Wazm and 'Isa in Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., p. 370 to Gerbid), 
b. Muhin to Mar'ash, who drove all the Tatars 28 Roman miles from Nicopolis (Islahlya) and 15 
from there and slew them (Rec. hist. or. crois., from Doliche (Tell Duliik near 'Aintab). 
ii. 246; Makrizi, ed. Quatremere, Hist. Je Suit. 'Gfray (Michael Syrus, ii. 447); cf. Oupli, Uplie 
Mam!., r/ii. 101). In the wars with the rulers of near Alishan, Sissouan, p. 238? This place perhaps 
Little Armenia troops from Ilalab went as far as lay on the Nahr 'Afrln (Assyr. Apre) which 
Mar'a-h in 673 and destroyed the gates of the Barhebraeus (Chron. Eccl., ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 
outer town (Weil, Gesch. d. Chal., iv. 77). In the 399 sq.) calls Nahra ‘I'freD. 

next few years Baibars negotiated with envoys Behedin “which is now destroyed” was the 
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birthplace of Nestorios near Mar c ash ( Patrol . Orient ., 1 
viii. 162 sq.). 

Shirbaz, the birthplace of Pliilaretos (see above). ! 
The monastery of Mar Shena (Michael Syrus, , 
iii. 14s). | 

Kharaina, probably the Khai shena of the Syriac 1 
writers, is described by Mattheos Urhayec c i (transl. j 
Dulaurier, p. 259) as adjoining the teiritory of ! 
Mar c ash. Dulaurier (op. cit ., p. 445) locates it not x 
far from the Euphrates; but in the Maras id a /- j 
Ittila', ed. Juynboll, iii. 347, the refeience is rather | 
to Xxpnavov and in Baihebraeus ( Chron . Syr ., ed. 1 
Bedjan, p. 319; cf. Michael Syrus, iii. 307), the j 
correct reading is u Torshena”. We should rather j 
identify it with Chabot (Michael Syru^, index, j 
p. 43' ; ) with Kersen on the Nahr c Afrin (cf. M. [ 
Hartmann, Zeitschr. Gesellsch. f. Erdk. Berlin . J 
xxix., 1894, p. 522, N°. 47; Lammens, M.F.O. \ 
Beyrouth , ii., p. 383, note 2; in the Sal-n~ibie of 
llalab of 1286 [1869 — 1S70]: Kersentash). 

The modern wilayet (formerly sandjak) of Mar c ash 
consists of four kazas: 

Zaitun, north of Mar c ash, scene of the Armenian 
rising against Turkey in 1894 — 1 895 •* noted for 
its rich iron-mines (Aghassi, Zeitoun , Paris 1897: 
Anatolio Latino, Gli Armeni e Zeitun , Florence 
1897). 

Albistan [q. v.], also north of Mar c ash ; 

Andarln, west of the town and the Djaihiin (not 
to be confused with Anderin in the Syrian steppes): : 
the capital of the kaza is Keban (Arm. Ghaban), I 
the capital of Leo of Little Armenia. 

PazardjSk, between Mar'ash aud “Aintab; the i 
capital is Baghdin. 

Bibliography', al-lstakhn in B.G.A . , i. 
55 sq., 62, 67 sq . ; lbn Hawkal in B.G.A . , ii, \ 
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p. 774; Hamd Allah Mustawfi, ed. Le Strange, : 
p. 268; Michael Syrus, Chronik , ed. Chabot, 
index, p. 4S"; Mattheos Urhayec c i, transl. Du- 
laurier, Paris 1858, p. 532; Le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, p. 5 ° 2 S( l- 5 do., The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate, 1905, p. 128 sq . ; 
Tomaschek in S. B. Ak. Wien, 1891, Abk. viii, 
p. 86; Y. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii., Paris 
1891, p. 240 — 247; H. Grothe, Meine Vorder- 
asienexp edition 1906 u. 1907, ii. p. 312, index; , 
Basim Atala'i, Map ash Ta^rtkh! zea-Dfughrafi- 
yasl, Stambul 1339 (1921). — On the ancient 
town cf. my article Germanikeia, ill Pauly- 1 
Wissowa, K. E., suppl.-vol. iv., col. 686 — 6S9. 

(Honigmann) 

al-MAR c ASHI. [See ShushtarI]. 

MARATHA, commonly mis-spelt in Hindi and 
in Indian Persian Marhatta, is the name of a 
people of Western India inhabiting Maha- 
rashtra, the country l)ing to the east of the 
Western Ghats between the seventeenth and the 


twenty-first parallels of north latitude and extending 
at one point as far east as the seventy-ninth degree 
of east longitude. The Maratha caste is an agri- 
cultural caste, of common origin and nearly identical 
with the great Kunbi caste, but sometimes claiming 
a Kshatriya descent. The Marathas served in the 
armies of the Muslim Kingdoms of Southern India, 
and there gained military experience, but their 
oppoitunity came with the decline of the power 
of the Mughal Empire in the seventeenth century, 
when their national hero, Shi wadi! Bhonsla, con- 
verted the peasant population of Maharashtra into 
a military nation. Shhvadji was born at Shiwner, 
near Djunnar, in 1627 and while his father was 
conquering a great part of the Carnatic for Bidjapur 
obtained possession of many hill forts in the 
Western Ghats. The Sultan of Bidjapur was unable 
to subdue him, and in 1659 he slew Afdal Khan, 
commander of the army of Bidjapur, at a friendly 
conference. In 1664 he sacked the city of Surat, 
and was obliged to contend with an imperial army 
sent by Awrangzlb to puni.-di him. In 1666 he was 
induced to pay homage to the emperor at Dihli, 
but was so disgusted by his reception that he 
escaped, and, returning to the Deccan, extended 
his authority there until, in 1674, he assumed the 
title of Radja, and was enthroned at Raygarh. 
He gained possession of the grants of lands in 
the Carnatic which his father had received fiom 
Bidjapur, and died in 1680. His eldest son and 
successor, Sambhadji, fell into the hands of Aw- 
rangzii), who put him to death, but preserved his 
infant son Shahu, whom he retained at his court, 
and Radja Ram, Shnvadji’s younger son, became 
the ruler of the Maratha-, now a nation. On the 
death of Awrangzlb in 1707 Shahu was liberated, 
and mounted the throne of his grandfather, but 
was never more than a puppet-king, and left 
all business of state to his Brahman minister, or 
rishwa, Baladji Wishwanath, who 1 educed his 
sovereign to the condition of a state piisoner and 
founded the dynasty of the Pishwas. He led an 
army to Dihli and extorted from an effete govern- 
ment lecognition of the Maratha state and the 
right to levy lauth, or one quarter of the ic venue, 
throughout the Dcccan. In the time of his two 
successors, Badji Rao I (1720 — 174 °): and Baladji 
Rao (1740-1761), the Marathas conquered Gudjarat, 
Malwa, Berar, Gondwana, and Uyisa, and raided 
the Carnatic, Bengal, and the Pandjab. They 
seemed to be on the point of superseding the 
Mughal power in India when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
or Durrani [q. v.] crushed them at the battle of 
Panlpat in 1761. The Maratha power survived, 
however, in the hands of the Pifhwa’s generals, 
Sindhya in Gwaliyar, Bhonsla in Nagpur, Ilolkar 
in Indur, and Gaekwar in Gudjarat. The dynasty 
of the Pish was survived at Puna, and a disputed 
succession in 1775 tempted the Bombay Govern- 
ment to intervene. In 1778 the Marathas sur- 
lounded the Bombay army near Puna and compelled 
its leader to sign a humiliating convention, but 
an army sent from Bengal by Warren Hastings 
humbled Gaekwar and the PlTiwa, and another 
force defeated Sindhya and captured Gwaliyar. 
Peace was restored on terms favourable to the 
Marathas, but their confederacy was much weakened. 
In 1S02 Badji Rao II, who had fled from Puna, 
took refuge with the Government of Bombay and 
entered into a subsidiary alliance with the Govern- 
ment of India. He was reinstated in Puna by 
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Major General Arthur Wellesley, but Sindhya, 
Bhonsla and Holkar, resenting the Pishwa’s sub- 
servience to the British, took up arms, and the 
third Maratha War began. In the Deccan Ailhur 
Wellesley captuied Ahmadnagar, won the decisive 
victories of Assaye and Argaon, and stoimed the 
strong fortress of Gawll. In Hindustan General 
Lake defeated Sindhya’s army at Laswari, and 
occupied Dihll. Bhonsla lost Urisa and Berar, 
Sindhya his possessions in the Duab and his 
guardianship of the emperor, and Holkar was 
humbled, but after the peace the freebooters known 
as the Pindaris, whom the Maiathas had employed, 
continued to ravage states under British protection, 
and even British territory, and when in 1817, the 
Marquess of Hastings concentrated troops to deal 
with these marauders, the Plshwa, Bhonsla, and 
Holkar rose against the British Residents at their 
courts. The first was defeated at Khiiki, and the 
second at Sitabaldl, and the army of the third 
was destroyed at Mahidpur. The dominions of 
the Plshwa were forfeited and annexed to the 
Bombay Presidency, and Holkar and Bhonsla lost 
much territory. Bhonsla died in 1853, and his 
dominions lapsed, in default of male Lsue, to the 
Biitish Government. The dethroned Plshwa also 
lived until 1853, and his adopted son, Dhondu 
Pant, was the Nana Sahib of the Indian Mutiny. 
Tluee great Maratha states remain to this day: 
those of Sindhya in Gwaliyar, Holkar in Indiir, 
and Gaekwar in Gudjarat, but not one of them 
is in Maharashtra. 
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a/-Lulab i Bibliotheca Inclica Series , Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta 1869; James Giant Duff, 
History of the Mahrattas , 4th ed., Bombay 
1878’ Thomas Duer Broughton, Letters written 
in a Mahratta Camp in jSoc) , a new edition, 
Westminster 1892; C. A. Kincaid and D. B. 
Parasnis, A History of the Maratha People , 
Oxford 1918; Surendranath Sen, Administrative 
System of the Marat has , University of Calcutta 
1923. (T. W. Haig) 

MARDAITES. These are the Pjaradjima [q v.] | 
singular Pjurdiumanl. of the Arabs: they are some- ! 
times confused with the Djaramika^ singular Djar- I 
makanl, so called from the name of their town ! 
Djurdjuma. They occupied the rugged regions of 1 
the Amanus and of the Taurus, separating Syria ^ 
from Cilicia, as well as the marshy districts of ! 
Antiochene [see buka]. They enjoyed a semi- | 
independence nominally under the Byzantines to i 
whom they furnished recruits and irregular troops. 1 
When the Arabs seized Antioch the Mardaites 
agreed to serve them as auxiliaries and scouts 
and in this capacity to watch the passes, the 
“Pulai” of the Amanus. In the small forts built 
on the heights beside the defiles, commanding, 
the entrance to or the exit from Syria, they, in 
conjunction with the Arabs, supplied the garrisons. 
Exempt from the poll-tax, they obtained the right 
to spoil on the field of battle. They were in every 
sense of the word ii regulars, living by war and 
by raids and asking only to fight for whoever paid 
for their services: half-nomads, they came and 
went again like a flash. Very lukewarm Christian 
Monothelites or Monophysites — we do not know' 
exactly — their lojalty either to the Byzantines or 
to the Muslims was quite intermittent. “Sometimes”, 
says Baladhuri, “they obeyed our officials, at other 
times they betrayed us for the benefit of the 


Greeks”. The precarious nature of the Arab con- 
quest in the North of Syria — a varying frontier 
region continually devastated by the Muslims and 
by the Byzantines — and the difficulty of gaining 
access to the land of the Mardaites, made it im- 
possible to chastise such fickle allies. 

Towards the year 46 (666) the Greek Emperor 
succeeded in sending them against Syria. This 
w'as not a raid of the type usual to the mountaineers 
of the Amanus, but a regular invasion supported 
by a few squadrons of cavalry and led by officers 
of the Imperial army ; their bands penetrated into 
the heart of the Lebanon and occupied its chief 
strategical points as far as Palestine. The natives, 
discontented with Arab rule and also the thousands 
of slaves whom the Muslim conquests on land and 
on sea had collected in Syria, hastened in a body 
to take refuge with the invaders. The highlanders 
of this country, w'ho had kept their independence, 
also thiew in their lot with the Mardaites. At all 
costs the Omaiyad government had to put an end 
to this dangerous movement, limit the extent of 
the invasion and to make sure at once of the 
neutrality of Byzantium who had let loose this 
hurricane. Not for a moment did Mu c awiya hesitate 
to subscribe to the onerous terms of the Emperor — 
an annual tribute of 3,000 pieces of gold, the 
liberation of 8,000 prisoners, the delivery of 50 
thorough-bred horses. In return the Emperor agreed 
to withdraw from the Mardaites his support in 
men, arms and money. There is, however, no 
evidence that these adventurers definitely evacu- 
ated from that time their strong positions in 
the heart of the Syrian mountains. The neutrality 
of the Empire, the partial checks sustained by 
them and finally the establishment on the border 
of the Mardaite territory of a strong colony of 
Zutt [q.v.] reduced for the moment to inaction 
the Djaiadjima, abandoned by the Byzantines. 

A quarter of a century later, they once more 
attracted attention. This was under c Abd al-Malik, 
who w’as engaged in an interminable war with 
the anti-Caliph Ibn al-Zubair and was taken 
by suiprise by the sudden rising of the Omaiyad 
'Amr al-Ashdak [q. v.] in the year 69 — 70 A. H. 
(688 — 689). The Emperor Justinian II took ad- 
vantage of these difficulties to let the Mardaites 
once more loose against Syria. The result w r as a 
repetition of the movement in the reign of Mu c a\viya I. 
Byzantium furnished them with subsidies and with 
arms. At the same time he sent the army of 
Anatolia to advance and support the irregulars. 
In the same manner as in the first invasion their 
ranks were swollen by the accession of thousands 
of slaves, fugitives and malcontents, amongst whom 
one could probably reckon the Maronites [cf. 
liban]. Taken unawares, c Abd al-Malik at once 
followed the policy of Mu'awiya. The Emperor 
increased his demands. In addition to the conditions 
previously agreed to by the Sufyanid Caliph, the 
Arabs were forced to abandon to the Byzantines 
half the tribute of Cyprus, of Armenia and of 
Iberia. In return for this, Justinian agreed to 
withdraw the Mardaites. The majority of the in- 
vaders agreed to evacuate Syria. One of their 
chiefs, who persisted in continuing the war on 
his own account in the mountainous massif in 
the distiicts of Iloms and of Damascus, perished, 
treacherously assassinated by a partisan of the 
Caliph. A few Mardaite bands remained in the 
country, where we find them again still feared 
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and handled carefully in the caliphate of Walld I. 

Entrenched in the Amanus, protected by the great 
marshes and the lake region of c L T mk in Antiochene, 
the Djaradjima lived in practical independence of 
the Empire and of the Caliphate. They chose their 
masters and their rulers at their own convenience. 
At the same time some of them were quite ready 
to put their swords at the service of the Arabs. 
Amongst these must be named a leader of a band 
called Mamma or Maimftn. He with his contingent 
(about a thousand men, probably all Mardaites 
like himself) perished at the siege of Tyane. His 
compatriots in the Amanus seem to have wished 
to profit by the death of c Abd al-Malik to renew 
their raids upon the Syrian provinces. Maslama, 
the son of the Caliph, resolved to put an end to 
these rebels. He penetrated into their country, 
laid siege to their capital Djurdjuma, and forced 
it to capitulate. Thousands of Mardaites perished 
in this campaign. To the remainder he granted 
the right to retain their Christian faith, to serve 
in the Muslim armies, in fact he gave them the 
same terms as were obtained by their ancestors 
at the beginning of the Arab conquest. After this 
severe lesson the Mardaite peril, which had been 
the cause of incessant trouble duiing the reign of 
the preceding caliphs, was practically at an end. 
The people of Antiochene saw emigration begin 
to thin their ranks, many of them having decided 
to emigrate to Anatolia or to enter the service of 
the Emperor. This resolution, however, did not 
prevent the Mardaites, who remained in Syria, 
from fighting under the flag of the Caliph. We 
still find them in the reign of Yazld II when they 
co-operated with the Syrian army in the sup- 
pression of the troubles in the c Irak. 
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MARDAWIDJ b. Ziyar,^ Abu ’l-HapJE>Jadj, 
the founder of the Ziyarid dynasty, was 
descended on his father’s side from the rulers of 
Gllan and on his mother’s side from the Ispahbads , 
of Ruyan. He had taken service under the 
c Alid rulers of Tabaristan and was a captain in 
the army under Asfar b. Shlrawaihi. In 3*6 
(928) Mardawidj slew Saiyid Abu Muhammad 
Hasan al-Da% and shortly after that rebelled against 
Asfar, made himself independent at Zandjan which 
he held in djagir and captured Kazwin. He then , 
defeated Asfar, forced him to fly to Tabas in 
Kuhistan and put him to death in 3*9 w hen l 16 
was attempting to reach the castle of Alamut [q. v.]. 

Mardawidj thus became master of Raiy and I 
Tabaristan. He then defeated Makan [q. v.] and 
annexed Tabaristan. Makan attempted twice to 
capture Tabaristan, with the help of powerful 
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allies, but Mardawidj defeated him on each occasion 
and forced him to take refuge in Khurasan. At 
this time (319 — 931) ‘’All, Hasan and Ahmad, 
the three sons of Buwaih, who were commanders 
of the army of Makan, deserted to Mardawidj 
who conferred on "All the eldest the governorship 
of the province of Kaiadj. 

Having consolidated his power over Tabaristan 
and Gurgan, Mardawidj next turned his attention 
to Djibal, defeated Harun b. Gharlb the governor, 
in the neighbourhood of Hamadan in 319 (931) 
and conquered the whole of Djibal up to the 
confines of Hulwan. In the following year Muk- 
tadir, the Caliph, formally recognised him as ruler of 
the provinces which he had conquered on condition 
that he evacuated Isfahan, but as Muktadir was 
assassinated shortly after this Mardawidj evaded 
compliance. About this time c AlI b. Buwaih, the 
governor of Karadj, rebelled and took possession 
of Isfahan. Mardawidj sent his brother Washmglr 
against c Ali who abandoned Isfahan and retired 
to Arradjan. To deal more efficiently with c Alf, 
Mardawidj made an alliance of friendship with 
Yakut, governor of Shiraz, marched to Isfahan 
and threatened to take the field against c Ah\ c Ali 
now offered submission and, as a guarantee of 
good faith, sent his brother Hasan as a hostage 
to Mardawidj. 

In 322 (934) the Caliph Kahir confirmed Mar- 
dawidj in his government on the condition of his 
evacuating Isfahan. Mardawidj obeyed and sent 
instructions to his brother Washmgir, the governor 
of Isfahan, to deliver the province to the Caliph’s 
agent, Muzaffar b. Yakut, but as Kahir was deposed 
shortly after this in Djumada I of the same year 
(April-May 934 A. d.) Mardawidj again evaded 
compliance. 

In Safar 323 (Jan. 935) Mardawidj was assas- 
sinated by his Turkish slaves at Isfahan. He was 
loved by his soldiers, who, it is stated, carried 
his coffin on their shoulders all the way to Raiy 
for burial. Mardawidj was a man of high ambition 
and had drawn up a plan for the conquest of 
Baghdad and the restoration of the Persian Empire 
in his own person, but he was murdered before 
he could carry out this scheme. 
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Saiyid Zahir al-Din, Tcdrikh-i Tabaristan , ed. 
B. Dorn, p. 171 sqq. ; Habib al-Siyar, ed. Tihran, 

ii.-. p. l_45 sqq. (M. Nazim) 

MARDIN (written Maridin in Arabic, in Syriac 
Marde), a town in upper Mesopotamia 
(Diyar Rabl c a). 

Position. In Upper Mesopotamia, the watershed 
between the Tigris and Euphrates is formed by 
the heights which culminate in Karadja-dagh 
(5,000 feet) S.W. of Diyar-bakr. This basalt massif 
is continued ea>twards in the direction of Djazirat 
Ibn c Omar by the limestone chain known in an- 
cient times as Masius and later as Izala 
The eastern part of this ridge forms the district 
of Djabal-Tur or Tur c Abdin [q. v.] the capital 
of which is Mid\ at. From the southern slopes of 
the Masius descend numerous watercourses, the 
majority of which join one another before flowing 
between the mountains of c Abd al- c Az!z (in the 
west) and Tell-Kawkab and Sindjar (in the east); 
their combined waters form the river Khabur [q.v.]. 

18 
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Mardin lies near the point where there is an 
easy pass through the Masius from the lands south 
of the Tigris [the rivers Gok-su and Shaikhan] 
to the lands round the sources of the KhabPr 
[the stream called Zuwarak which rises north of 
Mardin], in other words Mardin commands the 
Diyur-bjkr-Nisibin road (which then turns towards 
Hjazira b. c Omar and Mawsil). On the other side 
towards the west several (Ritter, xi. 356, gives 
tlnee) direct roads connect Mardin via Urfa with 
Biredjik (on the Euphrates); to the S.W. a road 
runs from Maidin to Ra^s al-'Ain (there is now 
a railway) and to Harran. The direct distances 
are as follows: Mardln-Diyar-bakr 55 miles; 
Mardln-Nisibin 30 miles: Mardm— Sawur-Midyat 
75 miles; Mardiu-Biredjik 160 miles; Mardm— 
Adana (by rail) 450 miles. 

The advantages of this position at the intersection 
of important roads are enhanced by the very 
strong natural situation of the town, built at a 
height of 4,000 feet on an isolated eminence on 
the top of which is a fort 300 feet above the 
town (cf. the sketch in Cernik, pi. ii., N°. 17). 
Buckingham compares its position with that of 
Quito in South America. All travellers (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal, p. 152) have been stiuck by the unique 
spectacle of the vast Mesopotamian plain which 
from the height of the town is seen to stretch 
southwards as far as the eye can see. Only a 
hundred jeais ago Mardm was still considered 
impregnable, but the difficulty of access sensibly 
affected Us commerce. According to Qernik loaded 
camels could not ascend right up to the town. 
A blanch line 15 miles in length now connects 
Mardln with the station of Darbaziya on the 
“Baghdad” railway, but the station for Maidin is 
five miles from the town. 

Ancient History. It is noteworthy that in 
spite of its remarkable situation Mardin does not 
seem to be mentioned in the cuneiform sources. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (\ix. 9, 4) is the first to 
mention two fortresses „Maride and I.orne” between 
which the road passed from Amid (Diyar-bakr) 
to Nisibln. Theophanes Simokatta (ii. 2, jo) men- 
tion.-. rov M iepotep fypcvpz and (v. 3, 17) to Mzp^eq 
3 parasangs from Dara. Procopius, f)e AeJificiis , 
(ii. 4) mentions Z/xzp yii; (or Zpis tpei$) and Acuputt 
and Georgius Cyprius, ed. Gelzer, 1820, p. 46: 
yizpitff A 

The name MipSif in Ptolemy, vi. I, however 
refers to another place in Assyria to the east of 
the Tig; is. 

Muslim Conquest. The Muslims under ‘Iyad 
I). Ohanm occupied the fortress of Mardin along 
with Tur ‘Abilin and I>ara in 19 (640) (Baladhuri, 
p. 176) In 133 Maidin is mentioned in connection 
with a lebellion in LT per Mesopotamia. The tow n 
formed part of the possessions of Buraika chief 
of the Rahi'a who was defeated by the ‘Abbasul 
Abii Pja'far (Tabari, ni. 53). In 279, Ahmad b. 
‘Isa took Mardin fiom Muhammad b. Ishak 1 ). 
Kandadi { Coot’.. in. 2134). Hamdan b. Hanidun 
after his accession in 260 (873) seized Mardln. 
In 281 the caliph Mu'tadid marched on the town. 
Hamdan tied and left Mardin to his son. The 
latter surrendered the fortiess which was dismantled 
(•/ '■ - 111. 2142). The "grey fortress” ( ill-bar til- 
's ■ A; ; ') was later restored, fur ibn Hawkal (in 
attubutes its erection to the Hamdan b. al- 
H.-.-an Na-ir al-Pawla b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan. 
On the death of his father in 35S. Hamdan was 


dispossessed by his brother Fadl Allah Abu 
Taghlib. By the peace of 363, concluded between 
the Baytd Bakhtiyar and Abu Taghlib, Hamdan 
recovered his possessions with the exception of 
Mardin (Ibn Miskawaih, ed. Amedvoz, ii. 254 and 
3 I 9)- 

The Arab geographers give few details about 
Mardln but they emphasise its importance. According 
to Ibn al-Fakih, p. 132, 136, the kharad] of Mar- 
din was equal to that of Maiyafarikin (865,000 
dirhams). Istakhrl, p. 76k, says that it is a large 
town on the summit of a peak the ascent of which 
is a farsakh in length; Dunaisar [q. v.] was one 
of its dependencies. Ibn Hawkal, p. 143, gives 
the ascent at tw r o farsakhs. The quarter of Mar- 
din itself was flourishing, thickly populated with 
large markets. The water supply w r as brought by 
subterranean canals from the springs to the town. 
The rain-water was also collected in cisterns (sa- 
haridj wa-birak'). Yakut, iv. 390 (cf. al-Kazwini, 
p. 172), speaks of the splendour of the quarters 
outside Mardin (i. e. below the town itself) and 
its many madiasas , khanakahs etc.; as to the 
kef la there was nowhere in the world so strong 
a defence; its dwelling-houses rose in terraces one 
above the other. 

The Marwanids and the Salcijuks. It is 
probable that Mardin was within the sphere of 
influence of the Marwanids, for according to their 
historian (cf. Amedroz, J.K.A.S . , 1904), their 
ancestor Badh (d. 380 = 990) had extended his 
power over Diyar-Rabi‘a (Nisibln, Tur ‘Abdln). 
The Saltijuks ruled there next. After the death of 
Malikshah, Tutush b. Alp Arslan seized for a 
time nil the lands as far as Nisibln. I'nder Barki- 
yaruk Mardin was given to his old bard (piu ghanni). 

The Ortoljids. At this time arose the dynasty 
whose fortunes are especially associated with Mar- 
din. The son (or grandson 5 ) of Ortok called Ya- 
kut! took by stratagem the fortress in which he 
had been imprisoned but it was taken from him 
by his brother Sukman b. Ortok who died in 498. 
In 502 we find at Mardin Il-ghazi b. Ortok (Ibn 
al-Athlr. x. 269, 321) whose line ruled there till 
81 1 (140S) [cf. the art. ORTOKiDs]. (On their 
coins struck at Mardin in 599, 600, 634, 637, 
648; 6 S 5 > 656 etc., cf. Ghaiib Edhem, Catalogue 
lies monuaies turcomanes , Constantinople 1 894 and 
S. Fane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
Britisch Museum , vol. iii. and x. [Index, s. v. 
Maridin]). 

In 579 (1183) Saladin came to Harzam (6 miles 
SAY. of Mardln) but was unable to take the towm. 
In 594 Malik ‘Adil b. Aiyub seized the outer 
suburb which was pillaged but the siege of the 
town itself was abandoned in the following year. 
In 599 i ‘Adil sent against Mardln his son al- 
Ashraf who appointed governors ( shahna ) in its 
dependencies. The Aiyubid of Aleppo al-Zabir b. 
Salah al-Din offered his good offices and ‘Adil 
was content with an indemnity of 150,000 dinars 
and the acknowledgment of his suzerainty by 
the Ortokid of Mardin (cf. Abu " 1 -Faradj, ed. Po- 
cocke, p. 412, 425, 427). 

The Mongols. In 657 the Mongol Hulagu 
Khan demanded the homage of the prince of 
Mardin, Nadjm al-I)In GhazI Sa‘Id, who sent his 
son Muzaffar to him but maintained a neutral 
attitude. In 658 the town was besieged for 8 
months by the troops of Yoshmut, son of Hulagu. 
Examine and an epidemic raged in the town. Ac- 
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cording to Rashid al-Din (ed. Quatremere, p. 375), 
Muzaffar killed his father in order to put an end 
to the sufferings of the inhabitants (Abu 'l-Faradj 
and Wassaf give different versions, cf. d'Ohsson, 
in. 308, 358). Muzaffar was confirmed as lord of 
Mardin ; his descendants also received from the 
Mongols the insignia of royalty (crown and pa- 
rasol). In the reign of Salih b. Maastir (769 = i 
1367) whose sister Dunya Khatun was the wife 
of the Ilkhan Khudabanda, Ibn Battuta (ii. 142— 
145) visited Mardin. 

Timur. The Ortokid Sultan c Isa (77S — S09) 
was king of Mardm at the invasion of Timur in 
796. Sultan c Isa came to pay his homage to the 
conqueror but the citizens attacked those of Ti- 
mur’s men who ventured into the town. Malik 
Tsa was put in chains and taken to Sultaniya 
( Zafar-nama , i. 663, 671 — 672). In Apiil 1404, 
Timur returned to the attack and the town was 
taken by storm. Then the siege of the upper 
fortress {al-kaBat al-sJiahbZi) was begun but it was 
never taken. Timur was content with presents and 
piomises of khara^j and returned to the plain 
{ibid., i. 676 — 679). The people of Mardin ob- 
tained an amnesty on the birth of Ulugh-beg. 
Sultan Salih was appointed at Mardm in place of 
his brother, Sultan c Isa {ibid., i. 676 — 68 1), but 
three years afterwards the latter was pardoned 
and restored to his fief {ibid., i. 787). When in 
803 Timur reappeared in Mesopotamia, Sultan 
c Isa shut himself up in Mardin. As the siege 
would have taken some time and supplies were 
short, Timur did not stop before the town but 
ordered Kara c Othman Ak-Koyunlu to besiege ; 
Mardin {ibid., ii. 354). | 

The Ak-Koyunlu. This was the beginning | 
of Ak-Koyunlu interference in Mardin but Kara 
c Othman’s forces were not yet equal to this task. 
In 805, Sultan c Isa came of his own accord to 
Timur and was pardoned {ibid., ii. 512). 

For a brief period the Kara-Koyunlu tried to resist 
the extension of the power of the Ak-Koyunlu to 
Mardin. When, after the death of Timur, Kara 
Yusuf left Fgypt to re-enter into possession of his 
territory he joined Sultan Tsa and advanced against 
Kara c Othman. The battle lasted 20 days and was 
settled by agreement. As soon as Kara Yusuf had 
left for Adharbaidjan, Kara c Othnun leturned to 
the attack, defeated Sultan c Isa near Djawsak (there 
is a Djawsat 10 miles \V. of Mardin on the road 
from Derek) and besieged Mardin, but once more 
without success (Munedjdjim-bash?, ii. 6S5). It is 
not clear what connection these hostilities have 
with an expedition against Diyar-bakr conducted 
by Djaklm or Djakum (governor of Aleppo,_ a 
former Mamluk of Barkuk’s) in which Malik c La 
took part. In the battle which Muhammad ( : ) son 
of Karadlik [= Kara c Othman] fought against 
the allies on. the 1 5 th " Dhu ' 1 -Ka c da S09, .Sultan 
c Isa was slain (cf. the Egyptian sources consulted 
by Rieu for Ho worth, iii. 685). Sultan iNilih suc ~ 
ceeded a second time to Sultan 'Isa, but the Ak- 
Koyunlu continued to harass him and finally in 
811 he ceded Mardin to the Kara-Koyunlu who | 
gave him Mawsii in exchange. 

We do not know the exact course of subsequent 
events but according to Munedjdjim-bashi, Kara 
c Othman*s successor c Ali Beg (832 — S42, cf. Ah- . 
med Tew hid, Music Imp. Ottoman. Monti, mitsulm ., 
part iv., Constantinople I 9 ° 3 ) S ave kis brother 
Hamza the task of establishing the I urkomans 1 


in the vicinity of Mardin. Djihanglr (848 — 857), 
son of C AU, was alieady master of the town. 
In the reign of Uzun Hasan, Josaphat Barbaro 
visited Mardin and was lodged in the hostel 
(ospedale) built by Djihanglr Beg (Ziangir). W T e 
i have coins struck at Mardin by Uzun Hasan (875) 

I and by his son Ya c kub. After the death ofYa'kub 
'Ala 3 al-Dawla, piince of the Dhu 1 -Kadar Tur- 
komans, seized the land of Di>arbakr but, as the 
anonymous Venetian merchant shows, the Ak- 
Koyunlu retained Mardin. In 903 (149S) Abu 
’ 1 -Muzaffar Kasim b. Djihangir dated his in man 
in the name of the prince of Egil from his capital 
{dor dl-saltiina') Mardin; cf. Baiagic, Dcr altestc 
far man dcr Cengic-begs, Wisscnsch. Mitt, axis Bos- 
nicn , vi., Vienna 1899, p. 497. The coins of KaMm 
come down to 908. The takiya of Kasim-paddiSh 
which Niebuhr mentions must date from tile same 
luler. 

Pei si an Conquest. In 913 (1507) all the 
lands as far as Malatya weie conqucied by Shall 
Isind il who appointed his general Ustadjlu Mu- 
hammad to it. According to the Venetian merchant 
who tiavelled there in 1507 {op. at., p. 149), 
Mardin was occupied w ithout bloodshed. The same 
traveller mentions the fine palaces and mosques 
of the town; there were more Armenians and Jews 
in Mardin than Muslims. The battle of Caldiran 
(914) shook the power of the PeiMans. In place of 
Ustadjlu Muhammad killed at Caldiran, his brother 
Kara-Khan was appointed and established his head- 
quaitcis at Mardin. Soon the Ottomans occupied 
Diyarbakr and then the town of Mai din, hut the 
Persians who never lost the fortress restored the 
status quo. 

Ottoman conquest. Finally in 922 (1516) 
Kaia-Khan was defeated and slain in battle at 
Karghan-dede near the old town of Koc-hi^ar, 
10 miles S. \Y. of Mauhn. Pcisian domination 
1 in Upper Mesopotamia thus collapsed, but the 
1 fortress of Mardin still remained in the hands of 
Sulaiman Khan, brother of Kara-Khan. The siege 
Ia.--ted a year and not till BrJUi Muhammad Pa^ha 
arrived from Syria with reinforcements was it 
stoimed and its valiant defenders put to the ‘•word 
{pAlam-TitTi, p. 24, 32 ; this Pei Man source mentions 
Olang-i Furakjy] in place of Koc-hisar) (v. Hammer. 
G.O.R. 2 , i. 7367 — 40, quoting Abu T-Fcdh son 
of Hakim Idris and continuer of his Ilafat-hikaJit). 

In the Baghdad campaign of 941, Mardin was 
created a sandjak and included in the eyZilct of 
j Divarbakr. Ewli\a Celebi, iv. 59 gi vcs Mai din 36 
j zi'amct and 465 timariote^; Mardin could put in 
1 the field 1,060 armed men (d/ebe/:). In the xviiith 
century Mardin became a dependency of the Pashas 
| of Baghdad: Otter (1 73 7 ) found at Mardin a : avoda 
| appointed by Ahmad Pasha. As late a-- the time 
I of Kinneir 1TS10). Mardin was the frontier town 
of the paMialik of Baghdad and was governed by 
a tnutesallim sent from Baghdad. 

The reforms of Mahmud were badly leceived in 
Upper Mesopotamia. In 1S32 f Ainsworth J Mardin 
rebelled. Power iu Mardin had passed to the 
Kurd beys. Southgate (1836; speaks of a here- 
ditary ( : ) family who ruled in Mardin. 'I he two 
biothei- of the u ruling bey" seized the power and 
refused to recognise the authority of the Porte. 
(It may be a--ked if the^e beys were not of the 
Milii tribe: on their chiefs cf. Buckingham, op. 
at., p. 1 56) Ra<hid I’adia. the pacifier of Kurdistan, 
besieged the town and blew up the great mosque 
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(Ainsworth). Order was temporal ily restored. Con- 
siderable works were undertaken to improve the 
road giving access to the town. Rashid Pasha died 
in January 1S37 (Poujoulat). When the Egyptians 
invaded Syria, their partisan Timawl b. Aiyub of 
the Mill! tribe seized Mardin (Sir Mark Sykes, 
The Caliph's Last Heritage , London 1915, p. 320) 
but was killed. The defeat of the Ottomans at 
Nizib (June 1839) brought matters to a head. 
The Poite entrusted Mai din to Sa c d Allah Pasha 
of Diyarbakr but the inhabitants preferred to sub- 
mit to Ibrahim Pasha of Mawsil who was opposed 
to the tanzimdt. This Pasha appointed a governor 
to Mardin but the rebels still held the citadel 
(Ainsworth 1S40) and the governor soon perished 
in a rising. 

By the “wilayet law” of 1287 (1870) Mardin 
became a sandjak of the wilayet of DiySibakr. It 
had 5 kadas: Maidin, Nislbln, Djazlra, Midiyat 
and Avine. The aiea of the sandjak was 7,750 
square miles and the number of towns and villages 
1.062. The sandjak was mainly agricultural. The 
town of Mardin produced a small quantity of silk, 
wool and cotton, leather, shawls etc., but m spite of 
the excellence of the woik these ai tides were mainly 
used for local consumption (Cuinet). By the refoi ms 
of 1921 Mardin formed a wilayet with 6 kadas, 
1, 018 towns and villages, and 125,809 inhabitants 
( Turktya Di emhuriyeti 192J — 1926 Sal-na/nesi) 
The Sal- name of 1926 — 1927 made a number of 
changes. There are now 8 kadas. The area is 
6,000 square miles with 6*/ 2 million donum of 
arable land. 

Kada Number of towns Corresponding 


Central 

and villages 
147 

Nahiyas 

Koc-hisar 

Sawur ( c A\vniya) 

113 

c Omeikan 

Nislbln 

114 

Hubab 

Midiyat 

134 

Aliyan (Dirun) 
KerbOran 

Ra’s ai-'Ain 

Irirek 

9 

13S 

Djezblni 

Ba-djuiln 

Hasan-keif 

Mahall-i Matlnan 

Diezie 

211 

(Shamrakh) 

Slubi 

Ker-djos 

98 
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The wilayet now marches with the zone of the 
Fiench mandate. 

Population. Niebuhr (1766) counted 3.000 
houses in Mardin (of which 1.000 were Christian) 
with 60,000 inhabitants. Dupre (1S0S) estimated 
the population at 27.000 of whom 20,000 were 
Turks I i. e Muslims'). 3,200 Jacobite c , 2,000 Aime- 
nians and Soo ShaniMya, The statements of otliei 
travellers are a-* follows: Kinneir (1S14): 11,000 
of whom 1,500 were Armenians; Southgate ( 1 S3 7 ) : 

3.000 of whom 1,700 weie Muslims, 500 Arme- 
nian Catholics, 400 Jacobites, 250 Syrian Catholics, 
100 Chaidaean'- ; Muhlbach (1S3S): 12 — 15,000 
inhabitants; Snchau (1879): 20.000; Cuinet (1S91): 

25.000 of whom 15.700 aie Muslims. 

According to Southgate. Aiabie and Kurdish are 

the predominating languages in the town. The 
rural population of Tur 'Abdm '.peaks the “Toianl*’ 1 
dialect of Aramaic: cf. Prym and Socin, Dcr neu~ 1 
ai amaische Dialect des Tur^Abdin^ Gottingen 1SS1; I 


on the Kurd dialect cf. Makas, Kurdische Texte 
aus der Gegend Mardin , Leningrad 1924. 

Among the religion sects of Mardin the Shamsiya 
would merit a special study. In the time of Niebuhr 
(1766) there were about a hundred families in the 
towD, and Buckingham (op. cit . , p. 19 2 ) an d 
Southgate (1837) also mention them. The Shamsiya 
probably jepresent the last survivors of a local 
pagan cult. Towards the middle of the xviiith 
century they were led to declare themselves Jaco- 
bite Christians but only formally (cf. Ritter, xi., 

P* 3 ° 3 “ 3 ° 5 )* 

Christianity at Mardin. The district of 
Mardin has played an exceptionally important part 
in the development of Eastern Christianity. A brilliant 
period of the Nestorian church which begins in 
755 is closely associated with Mardin. Towards 
the end of the eighth century numerous monast- 
eries were established round the town by the 
bishop John of Mardin. In 1171 the Jacobite 
patriarchate was transferred from Diyarbakr (Amid) 
to Mardin. In 1207 it was moved to Deir-Za c taran, 
an hour’s jouney from Mardin, to return to Mardin 
in I 555 (Assemani, Bib/. Orient ii. no, 221, 
470; Wright, A short Hist, of Syriac Literature , 
1S91 [Index] On the position of the Christians 
before 1914 cf. the works of Southgate, Parry, 
Cuinet etc.). 

Antiquities. According to Niebuhr, there are 
many Arabic inscriptions at Mardin. Those of the 
Ortokids have been studied by c AlI Emirl Efendl 
who also examined the wakf documents relating 
to the principal buildings of this dynasty at Mardin 
(cf. Katib Ferdi [944], Mardin Muluk-i Urtukiye 
Tarikht , ed. and annot. by c All Emirl, Stambul 1331). 
For the list of buildings cf. the article ortokids. 

| The monuments of Mardin which must be of con- 
i siderable artistic interest have never been described 
| in detail. Buckingham (p. 191) gives a few details 
! about the minaret of the “great mosque” (a cylinder 
decorated with carved arches, on a square base, 
etc. ; a stone gallery with a pointed roof on the 
top) i. e. the Mosque of Nadjm al-Dln Alp! built 
in 56S — 572 ; but the buildings have never been 
studied. We do not know if the madrasa of Kasim 
Padshah Ak-Koyunlu (Niebuhr) is still in existence. 
The domes of the mosques of Mardin are “ribbed 
and guttered”, their vertical ribs radiating from 
the summit. 
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town); Southgate (1837), Narrative of a Tour \ 
through Armenia , ii. 272 — 288; Ainsworth ; 
(1S40), Travels and Researches , London 1842, j 
ii. 1 14 — 1 16; Defremery, Observations stir deux 
points de Vhistoire des rois d'Akhlath et de ; 
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a visit to the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1841 ), | 
New York 1844, p. 215 — 242; Ritter, Erd- ' 
iunde, xi. (1844), 150— 153, 379—397 (very 
detailed resume); Goldsmid, An overland journey ! 
from Bagdad Trans . Bombay Geogr. Soc ., xviii., 
1868, p. 29 (the population of Mardln is 22,000 
half of whom are Christians); Cernik, Technische 
Studien- Expedition, Peterm. Mitt ., Erganzungs- 
heft, x., 1875 — 1876, Heft 45, p. 15 — 18; Ho- 
worth, History of the Mongols , lii., p. 6S3 — j 
686; Socin, Zar Geogr . des Tur c Abdin , Z. D. \ 
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415; Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, \ 
Leipzig 1883, p. 404 — 407, 428; Cuinet, La j 
Turquie d'Asie , ii. 494 — 5 I 9 » Tomilov, Otcet 
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267 ; Chapot, La frontfere de V Euphrate, de 
Pompee a la conquete arabe , Paris 1 907, P* 3 12 ? 
Mark Sykes, The Caliph's Last Heritage, London 
1915, Index. (V. Minorsky) 

MARDJ DABIK, a battlefield near Dabik ; 
[q. v.] on the Nahr al-Kuwaik in northern j 
Syria. On the history of the town of Dabik, 
which was known to the Assyrians as Pabigu , 
(Sachau, Z. A., xii. 47) and is called Ax( 3 skov by 
Theophanes ( Chron ., ed. de Boor, p. 431, 451^.) 
cf. above vol. i., dabik. 

For convenience in his campaigns against the 
Byzantines, Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Malik moved the 
headquarters of the Syiian troops from Djabiya 
to Dabik (Lammens, supra i, djabiya). In 717 , 
with an army under c Ubaida he set out from Mardj ! 
Dabik for Asia Minor and on his return died there ! 
in Safar of the same year (al-Mas c udi, Murudj j 
al-Dhahab , ed. Paris, v. 397; Chronica Minora , 
ed. Guidi, in C.S.C.O., Scr. Syri , ser. iii., vol. iv., j 
text, p. 234; transl., p. 177)- Harun al-Rashid also < 
encamped in 807 A. d. there (Syr. Margo, Dabek) 
and composed the differences between the Syrian j 
bishops (Michael Syrus, Chron ., ed. Chabot, iii. | 
19; Barhebraeus, Chron . Eccles ., ed. Abbeloos- ! 
Lamy, i. 339). The Mirdasid Mahmud in Radjab 457 1 
(1064 — 1065) defeated his uncle c Atiya on the ; 
field of Dabik and then took Halab (Kamal al- j 
Din, Zubda , transl. J. J. Muller, Historic Merda- ; 
j/Var.,';Bonn 1829, p. 59). 

When in 491 (1098) the Franks conquered : 
Antakiya, Kerbogha of Mawsil assembled a large j 
army on Mardj Dabik, with which he laid siege to ! 
Antakiya ‘ (Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Toinbeig, x. 1S8; j 
Abu ’l-Fida 5 , Kamal al-Din etc., in Rec. hist. or. 1 
crois i. 3, 194; iii. 580). In the spring of 513 1 
(1119) Ilghazi on his campaign against the Franks 
crossed the Euphrates at Baddaya (now Beddai 
on Sachau' s map) and Sandja and advanced via 
Tell Bashir [q.v.], Tell Khalid, Mardj Dabik and ■ 
Muslimlya against Kinnasrln (Kamal al-Din, in | 
Rec. hist. or. crois., iii. 6 1 6). In the beginning of 1 
September 1124 Dubais b. Sadaka was defeated ; 
by Husam al-Din Tlmurtash on the field of Dabik 
Rec. hist. or. crois., v. 645)* On his campaign 
against Leo II of Little Armenia, al-Malik al-Zahir 
encamped in 602 (1 3 ° 5 ~^ I 3 0 ^) on ^ ar ‘-ij Dabik 
(Rec. hist. or. eras., v. 1 5 5). On Saif al-DTn 
Tunguz's campaign against the Tatars to Malatya , 


[q. v.] in which Abu J l-Fida 3 of Hama took part, 
a halt was made on the way back on the field 
of Dabik from the 3rd Safar to the 2 nd Rabi c II 
715 (May 9 — July 6, 1315) (Abu ’ 1 -Fida°, Rec. 
hist. or. crois. , i. 3). 

On the 25 th Radjab 922 (Aug. 24, 1516) was 
fought at Mardj Dabik the battle which gave 
Selim I a decisive victory by which Syria passed 
for the next four centuries under Ottoman rule 
(H. Jansky, Mitteil. z. osman. Geschichte, ii., 1923— 
1926, P . 214—224). 

Bibliography'. Yakut, Mu djatn, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, ii. 513; Safi al-Din, Maiasid al-Lttila', 
ed. Juynboll, 1. 381; al-Mas c udl, Muiudj al- 
Dhahab, ed. Paris, v. 397 ; Ibn al-Athlr, K a- 
mil, ed. Tornberg, ix. 160; x. 1S8 (index vol. 
ii. misprint: 16S); Yahya al-Antaki, ed. Rosen, 
p. 30: transl. Rosen, p. 32; Ibn Zafir, cod. 
Goth., f. 104k, in Rosen, Zapiski Imp. Akad. 
Nauk., xliv., p. 233, note a); Ibn al-Shihna, 
al-Durr al-muntakhab fi Tdnhh Halab , ed. 
Bairut, p. 1 34 : Le Strange, Palestine undo the 
Moslems, p. 503; Dussaud, Topographic de la 
Syrie antique et medieval c, Paris 1927, p. 474. 

(E. IIonigmann) 

MARDJ RAHIT, the name of a plain 
near Damascus. On leaving Damascus in the 
direction of Homs, just before mossing the pass 
of the Eagle, aNCkab, one reaches the village of 
Maidj : Adhra. To the east of this place stretches 
the plain, Mardj Rahit, which extends as far as 
the deseit. It was here and not in the ‘‘Hochebcne 
von Outaife" (B. Moritz) that the fate of the 
Omaiyads after the death of Mu c awi>a II was 
settled. This decisive battle since it was fought 
in the neighbourhood of Mardj c Adhra was named 
by the poet al-Ra : i after this place. With greater 
exactitude the contempoiaiy poet al-Akhtal. who 
was more cognisant with Omaiyad histoiy, places 
this battle u between the T’kub and Rahit*’ namely 
in u the vast plain of Mardj" mentioned by the 
poets (AgkanI, xvii. 112). 

During the discussions of the congress of Djabiya 
[q. v.] the concentration of the KaiM forces was 
taking place under the command of Dahhuk b. 
Kais [q. v.] supported by the Yemen contingent 
and the Kudah malcontents to the south-east of 
Damascus. Their total — which has probably been 
exaggerated — has been placed at 30,000. Marwan 
b. al-IIakam had at his command eight or ten 
thousand combatants, the majority of whom were 
Kalb!. The Kaisis seem to have taken up their 
position first at Mardj al-Suftar [q.v.] to the north 
of Djabiya. After an engagement in this place had 
ended to their disadvantage, they were forced to 
double back to the north In the meantime a 
sudden attack launched against Damascus which 
was depleted of troops, had delivered into the 
hands of the Omaiyad supporters the treasury and 
the arsenals of this town. The Kaisis in order to 
avoid being caught between the capital and the 
Kalbi army advancing fiom Djabiya retreated, 
w'hile harassed at close quarters by their adversaries. 
These engagements occupied nearly twenty days. 
On aniving on the heights of Mardj Rahit, trapped 
between the defiles of c Ukab and the desert, they 
accepted battle. One mu-t ask how the Kalbis 
succeeded in making up for theii glaring inferiority 
in numbers. Mas c udi, without explaining further, 
speaks of a stratagem devi-ed by Marwan. This 
stratagem, which is mentioned by the author of 
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the IkJ al-farid , , should be described not as a 
ruse of war but as a crime. After the advantage 
gained at Mardj al-Suffar, the Omaiyads had had 
the time, and without doubt made use of it, to 
detach from the Kaisls their temporary allies, the 
Yemenis and the Kuda'is. The treasure of the 
state seized at Damascus and the large amount of 
wealth brought from the c Irak by the family of 
Ziyad b. Ablhi may have been of assistance in 
doing this. The Syrian Arabs, not at their ease in 
the camp of Dahhak, no doubt understood how 
much the triumph of Ibn al-Zubair would be pre- 
judicial to their hitherto privileged position and to | 
the hegemony wielded since the days of the Sufyanids j 
by the Syrian tiibes. Their defection must, we think, i 
have determined the issue of the engagement at Mardj j 
Rahit and hastened the triumph of the Omaiyad 1 
arms. Whatever was the cause this victory was deci- I 
sive (the middle of July 6S4). 3.000 Kaisis are ] 
said to have been killed. The death of Dahhak , 
seems to have been the signal of defeat, which 1 
became a regular disaster, in which the principal . 
chiefs of Kais perished. Flight alone saved the most ' 
prominent among them, Zufar b. al-IIaiith [q. v.]. | 
The memory of Mardj Rahit was deeply ini- j 
pressed upon the Kaisls. It detached them en \ 
bloc fiom the Omaiyad cause. Under the first two j 
ManvSmd caliphs, their battle-cry became “Yen- \ 
geance for the victims of Rahit”. From this time 1 
a smile is said never to have appeared on the j 
countenance* of the surviving chief*. Between them 1 
and their ancient rivals of Kalb the split became | 
much deeper. The latter's songs of victory answered \ 
the cries of rage of the Kaisls. In celebrating the ] 
battle of Rahit the Kalbi poets give more emphasis 1 
to their triumph than to that of the Omaiyads. : 
Their compositions complacently develop this theme : 
without regard to the Maiwanids, their debtors 
rather than their sovereign*. This great victory 
afforded the aged Marwan the opportunity of pro- 
claiming himself as Caliph of Damascus before 
beginning the conquest of the old Sufyanid lands [ 
now under the authority of Ibn al-Zubair. In the 
bosom of the Caliphate, it nouri*hed the most 1 
dangerous rebellion ; it inaugurated a savage war 1 
of extermination between Kalb and Kais. The > 
tribes of Kuda'a first, then the Yemenis and lastly . 
the Taghlib saw themselves in turn fatally involved. 
These internal feuds in which the member* of 
the Maiwanid family had the imprudence to take 
part, tu the satisfaction of their maternal connections, 
precipitated the fall of the Omaiyad dynasty by , 
destroying the agieement and the unity amongst 
the Arab tribes, which had been but impel feetly ; 
realized by the Sufjanid Caliph*. 

/> 1 hit 0 ^ r a / hy : Yakut, Mit'djam , ed. Wu- j 
stenfeld. ii. 743 \ iii. 400. 625; al-Akhtal, Di rea/z, ■ 
ed. Salhani, p. 23, 217, 224: Ibn ba c d, Taha\at^ •, 
ed. Sachau, v. 29: Ya^kubl, ed. HoutMna, ii. 
305; Ma* t udi, J tatu i}. Pari*, v. 201; Ibn c Abd- 
rabbihi, al-'Ik.t al-jai i /, ii. 320 — 32 1; A ^kani, 
x\ii. in ; xx. 124, 126; Abu Tammam. HamUsa. , 
ed. Prevtag, p. 6 5 S ; JJuhturi, Hama:a y ed. 
Cheikho, NTs. 375, 376, 377; al-Kutami, D~iu'an % 
ed. j. Barth, introduction , p. x. — xi.; Tabaii. 
ed. de Goeje, ii. 472—474, 477, 4S0, 482. 4S3, 
4S5, 4S6, 643; We!! hausen, Das am!’, /e-se/i, , 
p. 1 13 — 114; Xuldeke, in Z.D.M.G. , 190s, 
p. 6S7 : Lammens, I. n: iui’1 1 Jfarwiiniat'S 

ct le calif at uc Ha: cctin /* r , Baiiut 1927, 
P- 57 — 75- (Ii- I.AMMEXS) ‘ 


MARDJ AL- SUFFAR, a plain situated 
20 miles south of Damascus near the 
modern Tell Shakhab : a stream called the “Wadi 
c Arram” runs through it. The place plays a part 
in the military history of the first century a.h.; 
first in the accounts of the Arab conquest of Syria, 
and later at the beginning of the Marwanid dynasty. 
The name has been sometimes confused with that 
of Mardj Rahit [q. v.]. For the history of Syria 
in the first century a.h. we are exclusively dependent 
upon the c Iiak annalists. Forgetting that the name 
“Mardj” abounds in the topography of the Damascus 
region, writers have confused two distinct battles 
and made them one and referred them to Mardj 
Rahit, a name which occurs frequently in the 
poets of the Marwanid period. 

At the close of the year 13 A.H. the Arabs, 
victorious at Fihl, endeavoured to reach Damascus 
by cutting across the Djawlan. One of their bands, 
under the command of the Omaiyad Khalid b. Sa c Id, 
encamped at Mardj al-Suffar and allowed them- 
selves to be taken by surprise by the Byzantine 
troops. The Arab leader w'as killed and his con- 
tingent decimated. But the arrival of Muslim 
reinforcements enabled them to regain the ad- 
vantage. The Greeks then proceeded to shut them- 
selves in Damascus to which the Aiabs at once 
laid siege. 

In the month of May 684 (64), supporters of 
the Omaiyads joined with Djabiya [q. v.] in order 
to elect a successor to Mu c a\viya II. Dahhak b. 
Kais [q. v.], the leader of the rival section of the 
Zubairis and the governor of Damascus, was in- 
vited to the conference, tie promised to come to 
the conclave and marched out of Damascus at the 
head of imposing forces. But, having gone about 
half way on the road to Djabiya, on the heights 
of Mardj al-Suffar, he deteimined to await events 
there. The piesence of water and of forage made 
it suitable for the encampment of an army. An 
excellent point of observation, the site not only 
commanded the congress of Djabiya, but also com- 
manded the road leading to Damascus. Dahhak 
brought about at this point the concentration of 
the Kaisls of Syria, w r ho w r ere in revolt against 
the Omaiyads. At Djabiya after 40 days’ deliberation, 
the Kalbls and the Omaiyad partisans elected Mar- 
wan b. al-Hakam [q.v.] to be Caliph. Then in their 
advance upon Damascus, they attacked Dahhak 
and the Kaisls encamped at Mardj al-Suffar and 
succeeded in defeating them. 

Of this campaign the c lrak annalists and their 
copyists ha\e only recorded and have only desired 
to record the decisive battle, namely that of Mardj 
Rahit, to the north of Damascus. For a quarter 
of a century no mention is made of any battle 
between the Kaisls and the Kalbls but Mardj Rahit. 
The extraordinary prominence given to this latter 
battle bv the poets of both sides helped to throw 
into oblivion the preceding engagements commencing 
with that of Mardj al-Suffar. Ceitain texts have 
however preserved it* memory. Yakut ( Mifdjam , 
iii. 400) locates in this place “a battle celebiated 
in the history and poetry of the Marwanid period”. 
Otherwise there is no refeience to Mardj al-Suffar 
in the military history of the younger branch of 
the Omaiyads. As regards poetry it has kept for 
us the testimony of the TaghlibI poet al-Akhtal 
(Dlwan^ ed. Salhani, p. 224, v. i.). This con- 
temporary poet, who was a habitue of the Omaiyad 
court while praising the glorious deeds of his 
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tribe, claims for it “many victories even before 
Mardj al-Suffar”. As we know that the Ta gh libis 
fought in the ranks of the Omaiyads, for whom 
they showed themselves at all times strong partisans, 
the reference must be to this battle. Moreover 
the manner in which al-Akhtal praises this victory 
suggests that he was not dealing with a small 
skirmish. 

In the meanwhile an Omaiyad partisan residing 
at Damascus had seized the capital. The position 
became untenable at Mardj al-Suffar for the Kaists. 
It was to avoid being caught between Damascus 
and the victorious Kalbls that Dahhalc fell back 
precipitously to Mardj Rahit where he was defeated 
and killed. On the 22 nd June 6S4, the election 
of Marwan b. al-Hakam was proclaimed at Djahiya. 
It is probable then that the battle of Mardj al- 
Suffar must be located in the early days of July. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, Annales , i. 2085, 
2101, 2107, 2108, 2146; Baladhuri, Futuh al- 
Bulddn , p. 1 18; lbn Sa'd, Kitab al-Tabakat, 
iv/i. 71 — 72; Ya'kubi, Histeriae, ed. Houtsma, 
ii. 150; Yakut, Mirdjam al-Buldan , ed. Wusten- 
feld, ii. 3, 183; iii. 400; iv. 488; lbn al-Athtr, 
Usd uI-Ghdba , ii. 341; v. 577 ! Th. Noldeke, 
Z.D.M.G. , xxix. 425; Caetani, Annali dell ’ 
Islam, iii. 310 sqq . ; H. Lammens, Cav'enement 
des Marwanules et le Cahfat de Mar'can 1 ,:r , 
Bairut 1927, p. 39 — 40, 42, 61 — 63 (repr. from 
M.F.O.B . , xii., fasc. 2); R. Dussaud-Macler, 
Mission dans les regions desertiqucs de la Syrie, 
p. 43 ; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de 
la Syrie antique et medievale , Paris 1927, p. 306, 
314. (H. Lammlns) 

MAREA. [See Mary a.] 

MARGFIELAN, originally MarohInan. a town 
in Fargltana [q. v.; where also the minor im- 
portance of the town in the ivth (\th) century 
( B.G.A. , iii. 272, 12: saghira ) and its rise in 
the centuries following are discussed (Sam'ani, 
A". al-Ansob , G.M.S., xx., f. 522a: min mashohir 
al-bildd', Yakut, iv. 500, s: min ashhar al-bilad)\. 
The town does not seem to have been of political 
importance during this petiod, although coins 
were occasionally struck here under the dynasty 
of the Ilek-Khaus [q. v.] (A. Markow, Inventor' niy 
Katalog mtisnl' inanskikh monet Imp. Brmitaza, 
p. 260, 265 and 272). Babur (facs. ed. Beveridge, 
f. 3a sql) gives a brief description of the town; 
the population at that time consisted of Sarts 
[q. v.] i. e., according to the linguistic usage of 
the time, of Tadjik [q. v.] ; since then the Tadjik 
have been driven by the Ozbegs here as every- 
where out of the plain. The more recent, probably 
Ozbeg form Marghilan is found for example in 
'Abd al-Karim Bukhari (ed. Schefer, p. 94) whence 
the Russian Margelan; the river on which the 
town stands is called Margelan-Sai. In literature 
the old form Marghinan or Mar gh inan is still 
frequently used e. g. in the To rikh ShUhruihi, 
ed. Pantusow, p. 195. 

Marghelan was occupied without resistance by the 
Russians on the S/ao'h Sept. 1875; New Margelan 
founded as the capital of Farghana in I S 7 7 by 
the Russians about 7 miles from Marglielan was 
called Skobelew from 1907 (since the Revolution: 
Fergana). The original Marghelan was mainly 
noted for its silk industiy; according to the census 
of 1897, the population was 36.490, in 1911 
46,780 of whom only 144 were Russians. A building 
which is certainly not ancient is called Iskandar . 


Pasha and said to be the tomb of Alexander the 
Great (W. Masai' skiy, Turkestanskiy Krai , Peters- 
burg 1913, p. 705 sq.). 

Bibliography, given in tile text. 

(\Y. Barthold) 

al-MARGHINANI, th e name of two fa- 
milies of Hanafi lawyers, nisba from their 
native town and the scene of their activities Mar- 
g hinan in Far gh ana. 

1 . 1. The most important was BurhaN al-DIn 
Abu ’l-Hasan c Al! r>. Ar.I Bakr b. c Abd al- 
Djaul al-FargiiaaT al-MarqhInam, the author 
of the celebrated Hid ay a. He acquired his know- 
ledge on his travels, then still the usual way of 
studying in Islam. His principal teachers were 
Nadjm al-Din Abu Hafs c l T mar b. Muhammad l). 
Ahmad al-Nasafi (+ 537 =1142 — 1 143), al-Sa<lr 
al-Shahld Husam al-Din c Omar b. c Abd al- c Aziz, 
b. "Omar b. Mazah (| 53 ^ =1141 — 1142) and 
Abu c Amr c Othman b. C AU al-Baikandi (t 552 = 
H57), a pupil of al-Sarakhsi. He studied Tir- 
midhi’s work on Tradition under Diva 0 al-I>in Abu 
Muhammad Sa c id b. A s c ad with the Is mid given 
in Kurashi, i. 239. N°. 679 and also with al-H.isan 
b. c AIi al-Marghinam (Kurashi, i. 19S, N°. 4S7). 
He himself as was often done at this time, wrote 
a record of his studies hut it does not appear to 
have survived. lie far sui passed hi- teachers and 
won recognition in his native town also wheic 
he died in 593 (1197). Of his works the following 
are known, some surviving in manuscript and 
othcis only known from literary references; 1. XaJir 
a l- Mi. idhhab ( K u r , Lak.,in Hadjdji Khalifa. N°. 13790 
piobably wionglv: al-XadJiZihib) ; 2. K. ManZidih 
al-IJadjdj (Kun, Lak., II. Kh , N°. 12943); 3. A'. 
fi. 'l-Fmaui (Kur., I.ak). also called Far'd id a/- 
c Oth maul (H. K h , S9S9V. 4. two collections 
offetwas: K. al~ Tadjtiis zaa 'l-Mazid (Kutl , I.ak., 
II. Kh., N°. 2467; MSS. in Brockelmann) and 5. 
MuHiiaidt al-Xawazil (I.ak.; in Kutl. called: K. 
Mukhtar Maijjmu' al-XawZizil and in II. Kh., 
N°. 1 1 5 S6 called: MukhfZir al~FatdwZ:\ MSS. in 
Brockelmann); 6. dlfazid fi FurZf al-ljanaflya 
(II. Kh., N°. 1183S; identical with N°*. 4-); 7. 
a commentary on al-Shaibani’s al-Djami’ ai-IZabir 
(H. Kh., ii. 567); 8. his piincipal woik is the 
legal compendium K. lhday at al-Mubtaai (MSS. 
m Brockelmann). based on Kuduri's MujiJaiar 
and Shaibam’s al-DjTimf al-SaJJr. On this work 
he himself wrote a large commentary in 8 volumes : 
the Kifdxat aBMu/itaka. But before he had com- 
pleted it, he thought it was much too diffuse and 
decided to wiite a second commentary, the cele- 
biated Hidaya which latei wiiters repeatedly edited 
and annotated. The most important commentaries 
and synopses are given in the table on p. 2S0. 

For the manscripts and printed texts of these 
commentaries and synopse- and many snpercum- 
mentaries and glosses ^ee Brockelmann. G. A . L , 
i. 376; a printed edition of the Hidaya lecently 
appeared in 4 \uls., Cairo 1326. 

Biblioz* a p h\ : aLKuraShi, al- Dja~cZihir al- 
Mudia , Haidarabad 1332, 1. 38J. N°. 1058; 
c Abd al-Haiy al-Laknawi, al-d a~uZi':d al-Bahiya , 
Caiio 1324. p. 141 n/,7. (synop-is of the Tabaka t 
of Kafawl); lbn Kutlubuglia, TZidj al-TardJjim , 
ed. Flugel. Leipzig 1 S62, N°. 124: Brockelmann, 
G. A. L. y i. 376 aDd the literature there given. 
His sons and pupils were: 

2. c Imai> al-DIn ai.-Farghani ; cf. Laknawi, 
p. 146. 
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3. c Omar Nizam al-DIn al-FarghanI. Two 
works by him are recorded: I, Ihuva'id (H. Kh., 
N°. 9305); 2. Dyau’dhir al-fikh. which he compiled 
from the Mukhtasar of Tahawl and other works 
(H. KJj., N°. 4291; MSS. in Brockelmann, G. A. 
L., i. 376, note 2, where the mark of interrogation 
should be deleted; cf. Kurashi, i. 394; Laknawi, 
P- 149 )- 

4. Muhammad Abu ’l-Fath Djalal al-DIn 
al-FarghanI; cf. Kutl., p. 137 and Laknawi, 
p. 182; in Kurashi, ii. 99 apparently identical 
with N°. 2. 

5. A son of 2 and grandson of 1: Abu ’l-Fath 
Zain al-DIn c Abd al-Rahim b. AbI Bakr c Imad 
al-DIn b. c AlI Burhan al-DIn b. AbI Bakr b. 
c Abd al-DialIl al-FarghanI al-MarghinanI. 
He wrote the work on legal procedure in civil 
cases entitled al-Fusiil al^Imadiya , which he 
completed in Sha c ban 651 (Oct. 1253) in Samarkand. 
Cf. H. Kh., N°. 90945 Lak., p. 935 Brockelmann, 
G . A . Z., i. 382, where the MSS. are given. 


Th. J. Amaud (1843), J. Halevy (1869) and E. 
Glaser (1888), is situated in the plateau of Saba, 
3,900 feet above sea-level, which runs east of the 
Balak range and is traversed by the Wadi Dhenne 
(Adhana) which in the course of millennia has 
deposited a thick layer of silt and thus made a 
luxuriant vegetation possible. The modern village 
of the same name stands on a large mound of 
ancient rubble within the old city walls and is 
situated about exactly in 15 0 26' N. Lat. and 
45 0 16' East. Long., about 10 days’ journey from 
the Red Sea and the same from the Gulf of 
c Aden. This favourable situation predestined Marib 
to be the centre of the Sabaean kingdom , the 
heart of which was the southwestern corner of 
the Arabian Peninsula and which at times also 
included the eastern hinterland of the Gulf of 
c Aden including Hadramot and Mahra (E. Glaser, 
Reiss nach Marib , p. 18, 185). Marib also lay 
on the important caravan-route which connects 
the lands which produced frankincense with the 
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comm, by al-Sighnaki ; 
Nihdya 

(written in 700=1300) 


Bid ay a 

I 

author’s own commentary 
Hid ay a 


comm, by al-Baberti 
(t 7S6 == 1384): 
c Inaya 


comm, by al-Kurlani 
(viiitb = xiv th century): 
Kifaya 


I 


synopsis by Mahmud b. Sadr al-Sharl'a I 
(viith — xiii'h century): 

Wikaya 


n. by Sadr al-Shatl'a 
(t 747 = 1346 ): 
Shark al- Wikaya 
(written in 743) 


II 


synopsis by 
Sadr aI-SharI c a II : 
Nukaya 


comm, by al-Kuhistam 

(t 95 ° — i 543 )j 
Diaini 4 al-Rumuz 


II, Another family of liana! 1 lawyers goes 
back to ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. c Abd al-R.\7Zak b. 
Nasr b. D]A c r ar 1:. Sulaima.v ai.-MarohinanT, 
who died in 477 (1084' — 10S5) in Marghinan at 
the age of 68. Of his six sons who attained fame 
as muftis we may mention Abu ’i,-Hasan ZaIiIr 

AI. -DIn c Ai.I (t 506 = 1112 — m3). His son and 
pupil was Zaiiik ai.-DI.v ai.-Hasan b. ‘Ali Abu 

T. -Mahasin. Four works by him are recorded: 
Akdiya , Fataxod, Fazoa'id and Skurut , only the 
last of which survives in manuscript. He was the 
teacher of the famous Fakhr al-DIn KSilikhan 
(1592=1196) and of Burhan al-DTn al-Marghi- 
nani [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Sarnbini, A". al-Ansdb , fol. 
522'; Kurashi, N°. 4S7, S50, 1010: Laknawi, 
p. 62, 97, 121 ; Fhtgel, Ctassin d. hanaf. Rcchts- 
gdchrttn, Leipzig 1S60, p. 309; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L , i. 379. (HefI'ENIXg) 

MARIB (Marib), a town in the south- 
west of Arabia, formerly the capital of the 
Sabaeans and now the capital of the amlrate of 
the same name. 

The ancieDt town of Marib, which so far has 
only been visited by three European travellers. 


1 Mediterranean (Gaza-Ghazze) and which ran from 
1 Shabwat— Sabota via Thomna— Tumna c near Darb 
1 Kohlan in the Wadi Bahian, through Wadi Harib 
via Marib into the Minaean Djawf. to Nadjran 
and from there via Thirmala, Aba al-Khadar, 
I II alula, al-Djifa’, Djebel Siru, Bedr, Wadi ’I-Hazib, 
Wadi ’ 1 -Zibeiri, W T adi ’I-Faid, Haradje, Kotba, 

, Banat Harb, Djurash, Tebala, Karn al-Man 3 zil, 
Mekka, \ athrib (al-Medfna), Fadak, Khaibar, 
al- Old*, Taima, Akra c , Tabuk, al-PIidjr, Makna, 
Madyan, al-Hakl, Aiam, Adhruh to Petra and 
thence to Gaza while Maiib was also connected 
with al-\ emama, the coast of the Persian Gulf 
and Babylonia, via Nedjran by the route which 
followed the Wadi ’ 1 -Dawasir (cf. A. Grohmann, 
HistO) isih-geogy aphische Bemerhungen zu GL ,//£, 
4 I 9 t fooo A. Z\, p. 116 sq.). It still forms an 
important junction and has good connections with 
Hadramot, Reda c , Yerim, San £ a 5 , al-Djawf, Sa c da, 
Nedjran and the W T adi ’l-Dawasir (E. Glaser, Reise 
nach Marib , p. 20). 

The ancient city wall, 3 feet thick, enables us 
1 still to recognise with more or less certainty 8 
gates — not only 2, as Th. Arnaud (Plan de la 
digue et de la ville de March , in J. A ser. vii., 
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vol. iii. [1874], p. 12) thought — distinct gateiike 
breaks in the stone wall. They are now called 
Bab al- c Akir (\V.), Bab al-Hadd (S.W.), then along 
the south wall to the east and from here to the 
north, Bab al-Nasr, Bab Aba ’l-Kar, Bab al-Mah- 
ram, Bab al-Darb, Bab al-Kibla, Bab al-Madjenna. 
The names Bab al-Nasr, Bab al-Darb and Bab 
al-Hadd are still borne by the gates of the mod- 
ern village of Marib but the modern Bab al-Nasr 
corresponds to the Bab al- c Akir of the ancient 
town, since from the latter by traversing the whole 
of the old town the village is reached through 
the Bab al-Nasr. 

The old town forms at the present day a con- 
siderable mound or rather a number of mounds 
of ruins, out of which project remains of walls 
and portions of columns. Excavations conducted 
here would, as Glaser pointed out, bring to light 
most unexpected things. Four distinct areas may 
be distinguished in the site : 1. The mound on 
which stands the modern village which 
stands in the eastern part, almost in the S. E. 
corner, of the old town and seems to consist en- 
tirely of refuse and rubble, beneath which at a 
considerable depth one comes upon old buildings. 
Glaser believed that these old buildings represent 
the oldest part of the town upon which in the 
later centuries of the Sabaean period rubbish was 
shot. It is also possible that the town of Marib 
or at least many of its buildings have been several 
times destroyed. The topmost stratum is of course 
of comparatively recent date if we exclude the 
many old stones with Sabaean inscriptions. The 
village, which, according to Glaser, can hardly 
have more than 600 inhabitants, consists of about 
80 houses, usually in several stories on a rectangular 
plan narrowing a little as they ascend. Only the 
lower parts are of stone, the rest is of clay. Only 
the two fort-like houses of the amir are built en- 
tirely of hewn stone. The outer wall of the village 
consists simply of the walls of the outermost 
houses, which are built on to one another or 
linked up by connecting walls. The village has 
two gates of some size, one facing west and the 
other south, and several small doors. There is an 
old well outside the village between this and the 
eastern gate of the old town, and also the chief 
mosque (Masdjid Sulaiman). 2. The M a i d a n 
Umm al-Kls identified by Glaser in his Kar - 
tenbuch , p. 8 with Umm Bilkls, in the S.E. corner 
with great mounds of ruins, which perhaps come 
from castles. 3. The S.W. area which apparently 
contained temples and castles. 4. A large round 
open space (M a i d a n) in the N.W. and western 
part of the town which does not seem to have 
been built on in ancient times either. It stretches 
almost to the modern village and particularly on 
the south side is surrounded by portions of columns 
and other ruins (E. Glaser, Reise nach Marib , 
p. 48 sq. : 73). These facetted columns which still 
protrude 3 — 4 feet out of the ruins, one of which I 
lying on the ground measured 12 — 15 feet, are j 
also mentioned by Arnaud (p. 12). The place is 1 
probably identical with the “Champs de Mars’ men- { 
tioned by the French traveller in his report to I 
Fresnel (J. A ser. iv., vol. v. [1845], p. 3 2 5 )* 
The place in any case was at one time surrounded 
by large buildings which are now in ruins and 
form great mounds, which are also dotted with 
fragments of columns and Glaser leaves the ques- j 
tion open whether there were here the palaces : 


of the kings and notables or the temples of the 
ancient Sabaeans. To the south of the Maidan in 
particular may still be seen the foundations of a 
colossal building which Glaser wanted to identify 
with the famous royal citadel of Salhln celebrated 
by later tradition. 

The old town which occupied an area of about 
t ,000 yards square, a calculation by E. Glaser, 
which agrees with Th. Arnaud’s plan of the town 
{J. A ., ser. vii., vol. iii. [1874], p. ll) [Glaser 
1 gives the distance between the two opposite gates 
as J / 4 hour], is built entirely on the left bank of the 
WadiDhenne. It seems, to conclude from the remains 
of the 3 feet thick wall around it, which has only 
survived in places, to have practically formed an 
oblique angled parallelogram the longer sides of 
which follow the line of the Wadi Dhenne while the 
eastern and western sides (breadth) run practically 
due north and south. The southern wall which 
runs parallel to the liver bank turns from north 
to east at an angle of 6o° and runs almost E.N.E. 
This fact is clear not only from E. Glaser’s de- 
scription of his Reise nach Marib (p. 36 sq ., 48) 
and the Marib Tagcbuch but also from Glaser's 
Skiszen (N°. 51) upon which is based the appended 
plan of Marib and vicinity. It is a striking con- 
trast to Th. J. Arnaud’s description and map 
(J-A., ser. vii., vol. iii. [1874], p 1 1) which makes 
the wall around Marib describe a circle and also 
to Glasei's earlier sketches in his large Karten- 
buch , p. 8 sq. and the map drawn up after in- 
vestigations in the yea\ 1888, which forms fol. 4 
of E. Glaser’s collection I. The foundation of the 
wall consists of cement blocks 5 feet long, 15 
inches high and 2 feet thick. On the top of 8 — 
10 layers of these blocks aie placed legularly hewn 
blocks of marble of the same size. The wall which 
unfortunately is almost completely destroyed does 
not run in a straight line but at regular intervals 
there are rectangular projections, as is clearly 
shown in E. Glaser’s already mentioned sketch 
N°. 51 and in that of his Tags buck, xi., p. 125, 
which moreover gives the plan of the town 
as a lectangle — Glaser notes here “the city 
wall was apparently built as a quadrilateral" — , 
while N°. 51 show's rather a trapezium the base 
of which lies away from the liver while the 
shorter side parallel runs along the river. The 
rectangular projections found at regular intervals 
were probably towers, which strengthened the 
defences and stood out at regular intervals in the 
style we know from Assyrian fortifications (cf. the 
similar quadrangular plan of a fortress with gates 
near the corner and towers covered by steplike 
battlements in B. Meissner, BaOylonhn und Assy - 
lien , i., Kulturgesck, Bibhothek y 1. 3, Heidelberg 
1920). That the city walls of Maiib had towers 
is also evident from the great inscription (Glaser 
418 — 419) which is older than the great Sirwah 
inscription GI. 1000. In this we are told in line 
4 that the unknown ruler built “the two gates of 
Marib (HH-) and built tower* for Marib of Balafc; 
stone” (cf. N. RhodokanakU, Alt sabai sene Texte, 
i. 6 sq.). 

Rhodokanakis suggests, presumably rightly, that 
this king was continuing the work of the unnamed 
son of the Sabaean mukarrib Sumuhu- C alaya Yanaf 
Or ^yntXJ : *3) who, according to the inscrip- 
tions Glaser 412 = Arnaud 41. 413= Arnaud 42, 
414. 427, 445, 500, 510, 537, 589, 600, 634 and 
perhaps also 75 G “built a wall around Marib 
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(3’1!2) by command of and with the help of 
fAthtar”. Whether the son of Sumuhu- C alaya Yanaf 
was the builder of Maiib seems uncertain; in any 
case he is the oldest builder of the town whom 
we know from the inscriptions. 

Nor is it known who founded Marib. That it 
was Saba 2 , son of Yashdjub, as the Arab genea- 
logists think, is of couise quite an unfounded 
supposition (cf. Yakut, Mushtarik , p. 239; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 2 , Historia anteislamica , p. 114 sq.', A. v. 
Kremer, Cber die sudarabische Sage, p. 26 sq.\ E. 
Osiander, Z.D.M.G., x. 68). 

That the city wall was frequently restored is 
evident from the fact that inscribed blocks of the 
earliest period of Sabaean history were used as 
building material in any Older without heeding 
the context of the inscription (cf. Glaser, Reise 
nach Marib , p. 4S sq., 51, 74) which is the case 
e. g. in the texts Glaser 699 — 707, and as there 
were no inscriptions of a later period in the lower 
strata the renovation must have begun after the 
reigns of the three Sabaean mukariibs Yid c I- 2 Ilu- 
Bayin, Sumuhu-'alaya Yanaf and Yit]i c l-\amara Watar. 
To the same period as these inscriptions must 
belong the old Sabaean boustrophedon text, Glaser 
926 = 1350 -f- 1351 = 1736, which comes from al- 
Mesljdjah, not far east of Sirwah, in the second 
line of which there is mentioned the building of 
a road up to the gate of Marib ( 2 ’"|D) (cf. E. 
Glaser, Altjemenische Nachrichten, i., Munich 1908, 
p. 9S sq. and N. Rhodokanakis, Natabanische 
Texts zur Bodemoiitschaft , ii. 49, and note 3, 
54 — 56). Of the three Sabaean mukarribs mentioned 
here YithVamara, Yid'i- 2 Ilu aud Sumuha- C alaya, the 
first, as N. Rhodokanakis has pointed out, is 
identical with Yifb';- 3 amara Watar, YidVilu with 
Yid'l-hlu Bayin, the conqueror of Nashk, while 
Sumuliu-'alaya is perhaps the same as Sumuhu- 
hrlaya Yanaf, in whose reign the inscription Glaser 
926 was set up. Glaser must also be right in 
assuming (Skizze, i. 6S) that the town of Marib 
is considerably older than the wall and a number 
of decades must have passed away before the 
town attained the extent indicated by the oldest 
remains of walls. This is also evident from the 
mention of independent kings of Marib in the 
inscription Glaser 302 which is older than Glaser 
41S — 419. A memory of this eailiest period in 
Sabaean history seems to be preserved by the 
poet c Alkama Dhu Djadan, who mentions kings 
of Marib along with kings of Sirwah (cf. D. II. 
Muller, Sabaische Denkmaler , p. 99). 

According to al-IIamdani ( Iklil , viii., in D. H, 
Muller, Bttrgen u. SAilosser, ii. 959 sq., 1038x1/.), 
there were in Marib the three citadels .Salhin, al- 
ls ash I b and al-Hadjar. For the former which is 
expressly stated to have been the royal capital and 
palace of Bilkls, cf. the article SALHlN. The question 
where this castle is to be located in Marib has been 
very variously answered. D. H. Muller, Burgen 
u. Schlosser , ii. 968 thinks that Salhin was on the 
site of the modern village of Marib, which, as 
Arnaud had already suggested, had been occupied 
by an old citadel ( J.A . , ser. vii., vol. i ii- [1S74], 
p. 12). Glaser (Reise nach Marib , p. 73) on the 
other hand indentifies Salhin with the colossal 
building the foundations of which lie south 01 
the Maidan. In connection with Salhin, al-Ham- 
dani also mentions the lower pillars of the throne 
(of Billjls) — so D. H. Muller translates ^arsh — 
which became celebrated in the Muslim world 


through Kuf’an xxvii. 23 and were still standing 
in his time and so firmly rooted in the ground 
that they could not be overthrown. Glaser, Reise 
nach Marib , p. 139 however assumes that the 
reference here is to the Haram of Bilkls with its 
pillars but admits the possibility that a citadel of 
the town proper is being described, since Salhin 
is talked of immediately afterwards. DjirdjI Zaidan, 
Kitdb alk'Arab kabl al-Islam , p. 1 43 also assumes 
that the palace of Salhin is referred to. Sprenger, 
Post- u. Reiserouten, p. 140 also tells of this 
throne of Bilkls that it stood on stone pillars 
29 ells high which were still intact and the 
foundations were as deep as its height (this 
statement is erroneously attributed by Sprenger to 
Bakri but presumably comes from Ibn al-Mudja- 
wir). The Diihan-numa also (cf. Jomard in F. 
Mengin, Histoire de /’ Egypte, p. 344) says that the 
throne of Bilkls was built on columns 28 ells high 
in Saba 2 (= Marib). This sounds very improbable 
if we should really understand by Q arsh a throne, 
which according to Nashwan al-Himyarl, p. 5 °: 
stood in the palace of Bilkls in Marib. When 
however we are told by Nashwan, p. 70, that 
c arsh is a castle which was built on columns of 
stone and the verse of As c ad Tubba c quoted gives 
the name c arsh to the palace of Bilkls, we may 
then in the above passages take it to mean a 
citadel rather than a throne and with Glaser, 
Reise nach Marib , p. 73, look for it in the S, E. 
corner of the old town. Legend has associated 
the name ‘Arsh Bilkls tvith other localities also. 
According to Abu ’ 1 -Rabl' Sulaiman b. al-Raihan 
in Yaljut, Mifdfam , iii. 640, it is the name of a 
place a day’s journey from Dhamar on which 
stand six great marble columns and the principal 
group of pillars of the old ruins of SirwSh still 
bears this name (J. Halevy, Rapport, J.A., ser. vi., 
xix. [1872], p. 67 sq. ; Glaser, Reise nach Marib , 
p. 179). On the other hand, it is an open question 
where the two other citadels al-Kashlb and al- 
Hadjar mentioned by al-Hamdan! and Bakri ( Mu '' - 
djam, ii. 502) are to be located. According to 
Yakut, Mii djam, iv. 104, al-Kashlb was built by 
order of king Sharahbll b. Yahsub, who put up 
on it a copper plate inscribed “They who built 
this castle are Thawbal and Sahar; its building 
was entrusted to them by Sharahbll b. Yahsub, 
the king of Saba 2 and of the Tihama and its 
Arabs”. D. H. Muller in Burgen u. Schlosser, ii. 
1039, note 1 has already identified Sharahbll b. 
Yahsib with king 2 Illsharah Yahdib of the Sabaean 
inscriptions (Glaser, N°. 424, 220; Bib/. Nat., 
N°. 2) and for Thawbal compared the Sabaean 

Thvvb’ll and for Sahar (so to be read, not the 

similar Sabaean name. If the inscription given by 
\ akut really goes back to a genuine tnnsnad 
inscription, Kashib must have been built about 
the first century A. D. If the Sabaean king here 
mentioned whose epithet in the Himyar kasida 
(verse X09) publ. by A. v. Kremer is to be read 
\ ahdib, in the Sabaean inscription Bibl. Nat., 
N°. 2 [cf. article sai.hIn] speaks expressly of 
Salhin, Ghundan and Sirwah ody and does not 
mention al-Kashlb, this is not itself proof that 
d akut’s foundation inscription is not genuine. 
The building might easily be later than the in- 
scription Bibl. Nat., N°. 2. A difficulty however 
is raised by the fact that al-Hamdanl (in Muller, 
Burgen urni Schlosser, ii. 1039) and Nashwan al- 
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Himyari (quoted ibid.^ note 1) give al-Kashlb b. (Glaser N°. 684, 745), Glaser found the bust let 
Phi Hazfar as the builder. Glaser, Reise nach into the stone still in its place (cf. Reise nach 
Marib , p. 139, goes so far to say that the name Marib , p. 75, 92; Tagebuch , xi. 59). We may 
Kashlb is derived from the verb kshb or hkshb , probably find the models for these tombstones in 
which frequently occurs in dedicatory inscriptions, the steles of Assur. Stone sarcophagi are also 
and the form of the king’s titles points to the sometimes found. One is still in use before the 
last period of Himyar rule, and the king is to be great well of Marib as a drinking-trough for 
identified with Sharahbil Ya c fur; indeed it must animals {Reise nach Marib, p. 74). 
be conceded that the style and titles is quite In the southwest of the old town outside the 
unusual for a king of Saba 3 and Dhu Raidan and city walls, Glaser found a remarkable building 
for this reason the musnad inscription must be still partly preserved ( G on the plan of the un- 
regarded as a forgery. This does not mean that mediate vicinity of the old town of Maryab) which 
al-Hamdam’s note is to be rejected as worthless, was probably used for distributing the water and 
F. Hommel ( Ethnologic 11. Geographic d. alten has on its north side the inscription Glaser 474 
Orients , p. 66 6 and note 2) has shown the pos- 1671. It consists of two huge stietches of wall 
sibility that the castle of Hadjar (the name means running due east and west in one line with a gap 
tt the town”) was perhaps the principal castle, on in the centre. The two corneis of the northern 
the ruins of which the modern village of M 3 iib entrance of this passage aie angular while at the 
was planted and the older and more celebiated south side the two aie rounded. The insciiption, 

Salhin was a smaller castle. If we remember the which is placed on the north side of the eastern 

meaning a ne\v” given in Yal^uf, iv. 104 and wall states that Dimri- alaya "Watar, Mukarrib of 
Nashwan, p. 86 s. v. kashib , ai-Kashib might also Saba 3 , son of Kariba-'ilu, built a £*13 {fts/l) op- 

be an epithet of the citadel as “the new” w’hich posite (or in front of) the sanctuary of £ Athtar. 

came to be erroneously differentiated from al- Glaser actually found some 300 paces NAY. or 
Hadjar as the name of a third castle. Al-Bakri, \Y.X.\Y. of this building, also outside of the old 
Maldfam, ii. 502, 754 explains the difficulty by city walls but quite close to them, a min unfor- 
saying that al-Kashlb was the last of the castles tunately reduced to a heap of rubble, which from 
to be built in Marib and therefore called the “new its plan suggests a sanctuary, since on the N. K. 

The Masdjid Sulaiman lies to the west, side (the right stretch of wall; the niches for an 
just below the village which is built on a great idol can still be seen {Rase nach Matib, p. 40; 
mound of mbble. This Masdjid Sulaiman b. Daw ud, Tagebuch , xi. 47; II on the plan of the in, mediate 
no\v the principal mosque of Marib, according to vicinity of the old town of Marjab). 

Arnaud ( J . A , ser. vii., vol. iii. [1874], p. 13) S.S. E. of the modern village of Marib (A) at 
an obviously modern building, square with a flat a didance of about 3 miles between the Wadi 
roof and built of hewn stones, is of interest be- IVhcnne and Wadi ’l-Feledj i-, the Haram B i 1 - 
cause, according to E. Glaser {Reise nach Marib , kis ( D ) which was visited by Th. J. Arnaud on 
p. 4 1 7 73 sq .), its north side is built against 7 or July 20, 1843 and by E. Glaser on March 25, 
8 colossal columns (monoliths) which correspond iSSS (cf. y.N., ser. vii., vol, iii. [1874], p. 14.0/.' 
exactly to those of the Haram Bilkis and the Glaser, RcLc nach M at . p. 41, 44 sq . 73, 137, 
c Ama 3 id to be discussed below. Glaser suggests 1 4 1 J ; the latter corrects Arnaud on a number of 
that there was once a temple here similar to the 1 essential points. The IJaram is a large building, 
Haram llilkls. F. Ilommel, Ethnologic u. Gecgra- j elliptical in form, the longer axis of which 300 
phie d. alten Orients , p. 664, 666 thinks the j feet long runs funti NAV. to S.E. Hie shorter 
Masdjid Sulaiman was the temple of the chief | axis runs N.E. to SAY. and is 250 feet in length, 
deity. This principal temple in his opinion formed ! It is built of regularly hewn square blocks which 
a group with the second temple, which lay on are placed one above the other m3 1 lu\ers up to 
the south side of the Maidan — according to [ the frieze so that the height of the wall is 31 feet. 
Arnaud (plan of Marib) local tradition thinks this | This w r all is finished off with a double cornice at 
was the site of an ancient temple. The length ; the top which consists of two rows of blocks 
(2,000 yards), suggested by F. Hommel {op. cit ., j which follow’ one another at short intervals and 
p. 666) for the distance of this second temple ; look like dice on the top of the wall, the result 
from the Masdjid Sulaiman, is however too high, i being a mural crown-like frieze which recalls the 
as both Glaser and Arnaud put the distance be- ; relief found by Th. Bent in Jeha in Abyssinia (cf. d h. 
tween the two opposite city walls at only 1,000 Bent, The Saa\d City of the IJ hr plans, London 
yards. J. Halevy's figure ( Rapport , J. A., ser. vi., : 1893, p. 141) and the top of the Sabaean relief 
xix. [1872], p. 96) which puts the diametei of the in D. Nielsen, Handoink ae> alta, abischcn Alter - 
Marib ruins at about 500 yards would give a \ tamshunde (p. 1 5 7- 44 )* 1 he row of blocks 

much shorter distance but the estimate is certainly below the lower cornice form a simple and effective 
a very casual one and hardly to be taken seiiously. decoration by placing the blocks four to six 

In the south and west outside the old town walls inches apart -o as to leave little gaps. A similar 
lies an old cemetery with a number of tombs, kind of mural decoration \> known from the Sa- 
some vertical and some horizontal, the latter of , baean temple of Jehu (cf. Dcutuhc Aksum-E^pe- 
which have a small opening at the top. It is now ditieii . ii. So, fig. 165). The frieze is still quite 
called Medjennat (or Djiibat) Ghana. It is pro- 1 intact in places, especially on the east side. There 
bably from here that have come a number of old is no trace of a roof. But it cannot be asserted 
Sabaean tombstones (Glaser, NX 4 3 6 , 574 , 575 . definitely that there never wa* one, as Glaser 
581, 5S2, 605, 662, 663, 665, 667. 683—685, assumes; the windowless budding could have been 
74s’ 769, 773, 792) with rectangular niches lit by sky-lights. There are two doors in the 

sometimes ? rounded below or peaked at the top, wall, the larger (a) at the northeast end of the 
in which is placed the bust of the deceased with ' shorter axis and the smaller {b) at the NAV. end 
an inscription below’. On two of those tombstones ! of the building at the end of the larger axis. 
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Exactly N. E. of the centre of the building there 
are four other monolithic pillars in the wall itself. 
Originally there were a larger number here so 
that the main gateway (a) had a pillared way 
leading to it. N. E. of these at a distance of 32 
paces are S columns which are also erected in a 
line running from S.E. to N.W. (if). They are 
rectangular prisms, smooth, 15 feet high without 
capitals and terminate in dice-shaped tops 4 
inches long on which stood the architrave. On 
the S.S. E. side of the Haram just outside the 


inside. He expressly states however that he 
could discover no chambers in the walls as 
he had expected. On the other hand, the fine in- 
scriptions on the outside of the walls give us in- 
formation as to the purpose of the building — it 
is a temple of the Sabaean moon-god Almakah — 
as well as the history of its erection. Arnaud was 
only able to copy 3 of these inscriptions, two 
others whose existence he established were covered 
by sand, which has since made further progress, 
so that he could not copy them. The oldest in- 



Plan of the immediate vicinity of the old 
town of Maryab. 

A the modern village of Marib, E> L mm al-K.-< 
C Masdjid Sulaiman, D Haram Bilkis, E "Ama 1 >■ 
F Pillars E. S. E. of al-Merwath, G old Buildup 
not given a definite name, H Temple, / — A v.J 
city-wall of Maryab, L Wadi Dhenne. 
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wall, four small pillars form a little square the | 
sides of which lie \V. to E. and S. to X. (c). ‘ 
Pei haps we have here the pillars for the canopy 
of a thione which was probably similar in appear- j 
ance to the Aksumite king’s throne illustrated in 
Deutsche Aksmn- Expedition, ii. 63, fig. 139. The [ 
floor of the building never seems to have been ' 
levelled, as a natural rock rises almost in the j 
middle. I’nfoitunately m the interior the walls ' 
are nowhere clear, so that Glaser could form no ' 
deductions as to what it must have looked like ' 


scription Glaser 184 is on the 28th layer from 
above on the east side. It records that Yid c i- 3 du. 
Uharih, son of Sumuhu- C alaya, mukarrib of Saba 5 , 
built the wall of the temple of Almakah ^ Aw m 
(cf. the latest definitive edition of the text in N, 
Rhodokanakis, Studien , ii. 7 sqi). Since the bril- 
liant E. Osiander had previously recognised (Z. 
D. A/. G x. 70) that the Haram Bilkis was a 
temple of Almakah, Glaser * (Skizze, i. 68) was 
able to deduce rightly from this inscription that 
the sanctuary 3 Azam frequently mentioned here 
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and in other Sabaean inscriptions was this very 
temple. From it the god Almakah is called “lord 
of 3 Awm” (DIN ! 7^2)* The completion of this 
temple which was begun by Yid c I-Tlu Dharih. by 
3 Ilishariha, son of Sumuhu- C alaya Dharih, king of 
Saba 3 , is recorded in the inscription Glaser, 
485 = Arnaud 55, which is on the west side 
of the Haram on the 14th layer of stones (cf. 
N. Rhodokanakis, Studien, ii. 12 sqq.) Glaser 
481 = Arnaud 56, which is on the 13 th and 14th 
layer on the north side records the completion of 
the wall from the inscription to the top by 
Tuba c kariba a prominent official and general of 
three Sabaean kings (N. Rhodokanakis, Studien , 
ii. 15 sqq.'). Connected with this are two inscriptions 
of similar content, Glaser 482 = Arnaud 54 on 
the south side of the 13 th layer and Glaser 483 
= Arnaud 54 on the east side at the same height. 
They record the restoration of a ruined part of 
the wall (presumably of the part of the temple) 
under King Kariba'ilu Watar Yuhan'im of Saba 3 
and Dhu Raidan, the son of Dhimri- £ alava Bayin, 
and his son Halik- 3 amara. Whether this concludes 
the histoiy of the building of the Haram seems 
doubtful since, according to Glaser, Reise nach 
Marib , p. 46, inscriptions may still be concealed 
under the sand on the north and west sides also. 

The orientation of the building is of interest. 
The little door of the Haram ( b ) faces that 
temple of the old town of Marib on the site of 
which now stands the Masdjid Sulaiman. On the 
prolongation of the shorter axis to the N. E. lies 
the ruin called al-Mikrab, aDd Glaser has, perhaps 
rightly, suggested from this arrangement of the 
two buildings that there was some connection 
between their purposes. Both buildings are moreover 
oriented by the course of the Wadi Dhenne. On 
the south side of the old city wall may still be 
seen the remains of a bridge which was built 
almost exactly in the direction of the Haram and, 
according to the local tradition, once reached to 
it. Even if this is an exaggeration it is nevertheless 
probable that a bridge was built over the river 
Dhenne, as in the rainy season the water must 
certainly have inundated the fields; the continuation 
of this bridge to the Haram was probably only a 
dam of which no trace now remains. 

However unusual the elliptical form for the plan 
of a temple may appear, this is certainly not an 
isolated example in Southern Arabia. F. Fresnel 
(y. A., ser. iv., vol. vi., p. 223) mentions the 
great ruins of Khariba (Sirwah) which cover an 
even greater area than those of the Haram Bilkls 
and include a semi-ellipse and long rows of 
pillars still in position. According to Arnaud, this 
elliptical plan has also been found by Halevy 
( J. A., ser. vi., vol. xix., p. 67 sq. ; cf. also 
Glaser, Reise nach Marib , p. 110, 1 3 7 J Skizze , i. 
67 sq.). According to the inscription Glaser, N°. 901- 
903, its builder was the Sabaean mukarrib Yidh- 
3 Ilu Dharih, who also built the temple of 3 Awm 
and the round temple of al-Masadjid. 

F. Hommel (. Ethnologic , p. 664 sq.) has endea- 
voured to show how this temple came to have 
its modern name of Haram Bilkls. In analogy to 
the Assyiian and Babylonian temples extra muros 
which were always dedicated to the wife of the 
chief deity and in which in the month of the 
new year his wedding ceremony took place, 
Hommel sees in the Haram Bilkls the wedding 
house of Almakah, the sanctuary of his wife 


Harimat and seems to assume that the name 
is also connected with this. D. II. Muller {Bur gen 
und Schlosser , 11. 972 sq.) has shown how the 
Arab archaeologists transformed the god Almakah 
into Yalmakah and then ga\e this name to the 
legendary Bilkls and also made a hat am (women’s 
apartments) out of the mahratn (Sanctuary) of the 
god. F. Fresnel's reasoning moves on similar lines 
{J. A., ser. iv., vol. vi., p. 226 jv/., 234 sqq.). 
He assumed that Bilkls was not the coirect name 
of the queen of Saba 3 but rather Balkamah (so 
Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, in the c Jhd al- Farid and lbn 
al-Djawzi in the Mi Rat al-Zaman) which was 
formed from Almakah. The queen of Saba 3 was 
in this way deified by the Sabaeans and became 
the Isis of the Arabs. 

In the S. S. K. of Marib and accoiding to Arnaud 
*/ 4 hour E. S E. of the Haram Bilkls — while the 
latter, according to Glasei, Reise nach Afa/ib, p. 41 
lies almost due east barely */ 4 hour fiom the five 
pillars — there stand on the opposite bank of the 
Wadi Dhenne, x / 2 hour or i l j 2 miles (according 
to Glaser, Skizze, N°. 51) from the town, the 
pillars called c Am a 3 id. 1-ive are still upright; 
these are 25 — 30 feet high, 32 inches broad 
and 24 deep, pnsmatic, rectangular monoliths 
which were erected perpendicular to the direction 
of the Wadi Dhenne. Two which have been over- 
thrown lie beside them on the ground. The pillars 
had no capitals and were just like the other pillars 
(at the Ilaiam Bilkls and other ruins outside the 
town). On the fragments of the two fallen pillars 
Glaser discovered inscriptions on each (Glaser 
479 and 4S0 = Arnaud 53) from which it appears 
that a sanctuary Bar'an (|K*12 ! pTT2) dedicated 
to the god Almakah or some such sanctuary 
stood here. This name occurs not only in this 
inscription but is mentioned in Ottom. Mus., N°. 17 
( Z.D.M.G. , xxxm. 486, N°. 1,3) where J. II. 
Mordtmann reads ' fV ]2 | and the 

name of this place is also found in Ilalevy, N°. 43. 2, 
48, 4 (]VrOrt) and 534, 4 Qsratl]). To the west 
just beside the pillais lies a mound of rums, 
which peihaps represents the remains of this 
sanctuary. Arnaud {J. H., ser. vii., iii. [1S74], 
p. 15) describes these pillars as pilasters of the 
Haram Bilkls and puts their height at 2S spans. 
In contradiction to Glaser, Arnaud says they have 
square capitals. His illustration under the plan of 
the Haram Bilkls shows a pillar with a stepped 
capital like those from Aksum and Kohaito in 
Abyssinia ( Deutsche Aksum-Expediticn , ii., ed. by 
D. Krencker, Berlin 19131 P- io2 i fig* 22 4 an ^ 
p. 155, fig. 3 1 9 b ). Which of the two explorers is 
right, it is difficult to say as Glaser is usually 
very accurate in his observations. On the other 
hand, Arnaud cannot possibly have invented this 
rather unusual but nevertheless typical form for 
ancient South Arabia and made his drawing ac- 
cordingly. The only way out of the difficulty is 
to suppose that in Glaser's time the capitals — of 
which Arnaud says he cannot say definitely that they 
belonged to the pillars — had been broken off. 
Accoiding to Arnaud, the pillars stand close together 
at intervals conesponding to their thickness. That 
the pieces of stone on the ground near the row 
of pillars once belonged to the pillars was not 
noticed by Arnaud (p. 16) although he copied one 
of the inscriptions on them (Arnaud 53 = Glaser, 
2s°. 480) (cf. E. Glaser, Reise irn Marib , p. 40 1, 141). 
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The numerous separate finds made by Glaser 
in the neighbourhood of Marib, sacrificial altars, 
masons’ workshops etc. cannot be discussed here. 
On the other hand, there is one erection which 
demands a rather thorough discussion as it sur- 
passes all these already mentioned in magnitude 
and preserved the fame of Marib down to the 
late Islamic period, namely the dam and works 
connected with it, known in Muslim tradition as 
Sudd Marib or Sudd al-^Arim. 

The Wadi Dhenne in the course of time had 
cut a way through the Balak hills here and divided 
the rocks into two parts Balak al-Kibll and Balak 
al-Awsat. The Sabaeans had built a dam of earth 
across the gap some 770 paces long behind which 
the water was collected. The dam, which Glaser 
( Reise nach Marib , p. 58 sqq., 173 sq .) describes 
minutely, lises some 20 — 25 feet above the present 
level of the Wadi and is simply a mound of earth 
the section of which is an isosceles triangle the 
angle at the top of which is quite sharp. The 
angle of inclination of the two sui faces to the 
base is about 45 0 and the breadth of the base 
about 50 feet. The proper base and the height 
of the dam cannot be accurately ascertained as 
the mud has accumulated to the depth of many 
feet. But it [can be assumed that the dam rested 
on a foundation of rock as the narrow passage 
between the two Balak hills has a rocky foundation 
which comes up very nearly to the surface. But 
for this fiim foundation of rock it would have 
been impossible to build the dam at all. The side ! 
of the dam which met the water (the western) ! 
is covered with small sharp unhewn stones, held 
together so strongly by mortar that it is impossible 
to detach one of them. The dam, which is i '/ 2 hours 
from Marib, is flanked in the north and south by two 
great sluices, the southern one of which is known 
as Marbat al-Dimm. Here on the site of the 
the dam a great rock {A) 95 paces long and 15 in 
width, at the narrow places only 8 — to has become 
detached from the Djebel Balak al-Awsat; it runs 
to the N. E. with a slight tendency to E.N. E. 
The main body of the rock, the northern wall 
of which runs eastwards forms with this isolated 
rock a pair of lines converging towards the 
S.W. end of the latter. The two rocky walls do 
not meet here but are separated by a gap spanned 
by a wall six paces long and 12 feet high ( C ). 
In the opening of the angle but within the eastern 
ends of the two walls is another detached block 
of rock (£) the north side of which runs parallel 
to the first mentioned detached rock and the south 
side parallel to the main rock (C) but quite close 
to the latter. All thiee rocks, particulaily the 
main body (C) and the loose block (i>), have 
steep sides, not however over 12 feet high. On 
the north side the great isolated rock (A) is 
very irregular in shape. It almost looks as if 
we had an artificial cleavage here; but Glaser 
does not think this possible because an earthquake 
is quite sufficient to account for the remarkable 
cleavage of the rocks. In any case it looks as if 
human hands had worked a good deal on the 
natural lines of fracture. The great block of rock 
( A ) rises 20 — 25 feet above the present level of 
the river bed and has two inscriptions engraved 
on its south side (Glaser, N°. 513, 523). 

On all three rocks there are or were gieat 
buildings of hewn stone. The large block of rock 
(W) seems to have supported the main building. 


Its masonry consisting entirely of finely hewn 
blocks of stone, arranged in pairs one above 
the other and held together by melted lead poured 
into corresponding cavities; it follows closely, 
especially on the south side, the rock which forms 
the foundation so that it does not form a straight 
line, as Arnaud (y. A ., ser. vii., vol. iii , in p. 64, 
Digue de Mated) has represented it. The whole 
length of this wall is about 200 feet, its average 
breadth 15 feet, the height at the S. W. end 
about 12 feet, rather more at the N.E. end, as 
the rock is not high enough here. In general the 
top is horizontal but with slight differences of 
level where it rises and falls. The S W. corner of 
the masonry consists of round towers ( a ) facing 
S. W. which stands about 3 feet above the level 
of the rest of the walls. The whole building and 
the tower have perpendicular sides and do not 
slope at all. The dam which runs N.N.W. seems to 
have joined the wall 25 feet from the towers on the 
N.W. On the side facing the Wadi at the N.E. end 
of the rock, steps have been hewn out of the rock 
which led from the bottom of the river bed (in 
S. S. W. direction) to the walls. Almost exactly 
south of the already mentioned tower which has 
also very steep steps cut in a perpendicular passage 
hewn out of the rock, there stands on the main 
mass of rock (C) a second tower (d) of the same 
height, lound on the west but flat on the other 
sides. Between the two towers, is the already 
mentioned wall linking up the two rocks. As already 
mentioned, the top of this wall is 20 — 25 feet 
above the level of the river so that the towers 
are 35 to 40 feet above it. The dam seems to 
have been not much higher than the connecting 
wall. The out-flow of the water must have taken 
place over the connecting wall as well as through 
openings under the wall, probably now filled up 
with rubble, into the Hababid canal, and under 
or rather through the rock on which this great 
piece of masonry stands, into the Rahab canal. 
Indeed one can still see quite clearly that the 
great isolated rock is connected deep down by 
a ridge of rock (^), only the rounded top of which 
is visible, with the smaller block, so that the two 
channels were separated from one another. It is 
also possible that in ancient times the outflow 
went below and only later, when the water-level 
was raised by silting, over the wall. Grooves for 
boaids are still recognisable. The smaller block of 
rock, steep and high on the western side, slopes 
to the east down to the level and has steplike 
cavities in it everywhere with stones still per- 
pendicular on it, as if it had had a balustrade, 
especially above the steep wall in the west. At its 
eastern end where it joins the level ground, it 
shows regularly hewn cavities of prismatic shape, 
which look like watering-troughs for the cattle 
or like stone graves. The main rock shows the 
same features. The step-like cavities were perhaps 
not only used for climbing, but also to measure 
the level of the water to regulate the outflow. 

Both towers and the other buildings in con- 
nection with the sluices, except such walls or 
railings as may have existed of the smaller block, 
are preserved intact. The hewn stones are so 
arranged that long stones are every now and then 
laid ciosswise which give the otherwise parallel 
layers great cohesion. This is particularly the case 
with the inner filling of the wall, as can be ob- 
served in all very large buildings a section of 
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which comes to be exposed. The square blocks a kind of railing of masonry. The whole wall is 
in the dam are also held together by little blocks coped with excellent cement, 
of lead about 10 cm. high and about to cm. 2 in Almost exactly S. E. about 11 paces from the 
the section. These little rods of lead were placed S. W. end of the part, 114 paces long already 
in holes specially made for them about 4-5 cm. described ( 3 ) runs to the S. E. a wall *38 paces 
deep and the next block above was placed over long and 21 broad at its N. \V. end, the S. E. 
with the corresponding cavity filled with the top end of which is narrow and rounded.’ This wall 
half of the little rod. The Sabaeans only used mortar is exactly the height of the long wall. At the 
in the stone work of the dam as a top covering present there is on it a modern husn (stone-house) 
to prevent damage being done by the rain-water, built by the amir c Abd al-Rahmlm Which probably 
The northern system of sluices consists existed in Arnaud's time and certainly in Halevy’s. 
of three walls of which the northern and largest j Between the two walls, four paces from either, 


Marbat el-Dimm 



O Places where inscriptions are engraved on the rocks: 1 Gl. 513; 2 Gl. 

514; 3 Gl. 523; 4 Gl. 525. 

a Tower with staircase, of the same height as d and the highest part of 
the whole building. 
b Staircase. 

c Barrier between the tower and southwestern rocks. 
d Tower exactly similar to a. 

(«, b) with one end built against the rocks of stands a north wall only 18 paces long, 3 broad 

Balak al-Kibli runs northeast, a little towards and of the same height as the others, the base 

E. N. E. This wall, which is in all 184 paces long | of which forms a perfect rectangle. This wall some- 
and 15 thick at the broadest point, although the j wliat damaged on the north side and now joined 
average is about II and 15 — 20 feet high consists : to the S. E. wall by two modern slight walls, which 
of two parts: The southwestern part 70 paces long i the Ceduins use as a stable, stands back a little 
(a) is somewhat lower (quite low beside the Balak at its S. W. end as compared with the two neigh- 
rocks, about 16 feet high at the point where it bouring walls and like the S.E. wall shows a prism- 

joins the N. E. part) and quite flat on the top. ; shaped cutting about a yard from the west end, 

The N. E. part ( 3 ) 114 paces long and somewhat j now filled in about 2 feet broad and deep which 
damaged towards its west end is not quite flat on was intended to take the boards. On the northern 
the top and towards the south side the top shows j side this groove is no longer to be seen. The three 
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walls thus formed, like the three rocks on the Similar distributing works existed throughout the 
south form two channels of exit, both of which whole plain of Marib. Glaser saw traces of aque- 
however, it is worth noting, flow into one and ducts (with double dams) at different places. In 
the same main channel, w'hich runs almost exactly the bed of the Dhenne not far below the dam 
east for about 1,000 yards to a large building for he saw a remarkable erection of stone not unlike 
distributing water. This canal ran between two a weir. Unfortunately the inscription on it which 
parallel dams of the same style and construction might have given us definite information had 
as the dam proper but the bed, which is paved been removed some years before. Canals seem to 
with cemented stones, runs above the plain, especially have led the water from the great distributing 
on the south side some 20—25 ^ eet - The dam centres to the smaller ones ( manasih ) from which 
proper, barely higher than the two w'alls of this it was taken direct to the palm gardens and fields, 
canal, joins the east side of the most southern The most of the manasih are in the form of cubes 
wall, 38 paces long. or shallow prisms and are rarely more than 6 feet 

The Northern Sluice-system 



0 Places with especially important inscriptions: I Gl. 554, 618; 2 Gl. 551; 3 Gl. 541. 

O Places with inscriptions. 

a a little lower than b. 

The canal, which led the water to the lower husn, about 1,000 yards away, comes up 
to b and c. 

d a large intervening wall standing by itself. 

S. S. \Y. of Mabna al-Hashradj (see below) lies I high and 12 to 15 feet long. As a rule a canal 
Hu^n al-Asfal, a later building erected on the ! leads out of them from the centre, usually walled 
remains of old water-woiks, which formed the end on one side. Nothing is left of the canals which 
of the main channel, already mentioned in con- connected the manasih with the larger distributing 
nection with the northern sluices. It lies at about centres and on the other side with the fields. Deep 
exactly the same level as the dam and several furrows torn out of the ground by the periodic 
yards above the surrounding country. It consists deluges of rain and, like the greater part of the 
of several walls, some of hewn stone and some plain, becoming gradually filled with desert sand 
of ordinary stones and cement, which sent the are now the characteristic feature of the once 
water out in eight different directions. The aqueduct flourishing plain of Saba 5 . 

runs practically westwards up to the northern The great barrier of the dam between the two 
sluices of the dam. Although perfectly preserved Balak mountains seems however not to have suf- 
the bed of the canal has been in many places , ficed for the strain upon it. A second dam called 
filled up with blown sand. Mabna al-Hashradj was therefore built N.N.E. 
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of the dam and west of Marib which seems to two walls run: the one (third) wall (C) runs with 
have been intended to regulate the water of the many windings almwt parallel to the second great 

Wadi T-SaTla (cf. Glaser, Retse nach Marib, p. 49 wall (B) and like it runs up to the northern hills; 

sq ), which carried the waters of the north Balalj it is 182 paces long. The other building (/) runs 
hill, the Djabal Hailan and the Khashab hills in a curve to the north, 50 paces in length, to 
into the plain of Marib and joined the Wadi a third outlet exactly opposite the second, which 
Dhenne below the village of Marib. This barrage however consists of buildings ( q, h) 8 paces from 
consists of three walls of black porous stones, 1 each other, with the ground between them covered 
running very irregularly which are held together by a layer of stone masonry. The outlet is to the 
by mortar and arranged in 3 strata which perhaps N. E. On the S. E. is a wall 12 feet long now- 
point to 3 periods of building. The first of these partly collapsed. Glaser copied 10 Sabaean texts 

walls ( A ) which dammed the river-bed begins at al-Hashradj which came from other ruins and 

iust on the right bank of the Sa’ila and runs 240 ! show that these works belong to a later period, 
paces E N. E. where it joins a prism-shaped erection like the late tombstone built into the wall here 
(a) 7 paces broad, 12 long and about 15 feet ( (Glaser, N°. 509). 

Mebna el-Hashradj 



high, which lies N. W. to S. E. 7 feet N. E. stands 
a second similar building (b) parallel to the first 
and continued to the S. E. in a narrower wall (r) 
36 paces in length. The space between these two 
buildings must have been an outlet. With a very 
small space between, the second mortared wall ( B ) 
runs N. W. from the second building {b) and with 
many windings turns N. and N. W. where it joins 
the rocks. Its length is 268 paces, the space between 
it and the second building 10 paces (i). 21 paces 
N. E. of the second building are two others (d, e) 
which give an outlet to the N. E. The southern 
of the two is only partly preserved. It points to 
the S. E. end of the 36 paces long wall (r); per- 
haps the two were once connected or there was 
a sluice between. From the budding (d) which 
forms the northern boundary of the second outlet 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


The various constructions date, as we learn from 
the inscriptions, from different periods The southern 
system of sluices w-as erected as early as the 
Mukarrib period. Sumuhu-hrlaya \anat, son of 
Dhimri- C alaya, Mukarrib of Saba"', according to 
the inscription Glaser, X°. 513—514, made here 
an outlet in the barrage at Rahab, which was 
extended two generations later by the unknown 
author of the inscription Glaser, N°. 418—419 
(cf. X- Rhodokanakis, Altsabaische Tex/e , i. 7; 
Studien , ii. 97 , 99 s i-i Glaser, Skizzc, i. 70 sq.; 
Reise nach Marti, p. 59 sq.; Hommel, Ethnologic, 
p. 666). Where the barrage at Rahab was is not 
certain. Perhaps we should assume with Rhodo- 
kanakis, Studien. ii. IOO sq. that it was built on the 
rib of rock (r) between A and /?. About a generation 
later than the Rahab barrage is the similar con- 
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walls thus formed, like the three rocks on the 
south form two channels of exit, both of which 
however, it is worth noting, flow into one and 
the -ame main channel, which runs almost exactly 
ea-t fur about i.ooo yanls to a large building for 
di'triiiuting water. This canal ran between two 
parallel dams of the same style and construction 
as the dam proper but the bed, which is paved 
v ith cemented stones runs above the plain, especially 
on the south side some 20 — 25 feet. The dam 
proper, barely higher than the two walls of this 
canal, 10111s the east side of the most southern 
wall, 38 paces long. 

The Northern 


| Similar distributing works existed throughout the 
! whole plain of Marib. Glaser saw traces of aque- 
ducts (with double dams) at different places. In 
the bed of the Dhenne not far below the dam 
he saw a remarkable erection of stone not unlike 
a weir. Unfortunately the inscription on it which 
might have given us definite information had 
been removed some years before. Canals seem to 
j have led the water from the great distributing 
I centres to the smaller ones ( vianasVi ) from which 
] it was taken direct to the palm gardens and fields. 
The most of the manasih are in the form of cubes 
or shallow prisms and are rarely more than 6 feet 

Sluice-system 







0 [’laces with especially important inscriptions: I Gl. 554, 618; 2 Gl. 551; 3 Gl. 541. 

O Places with inscriptions. 

a a little lower than b. 

I'he canal, which led the water to the lower 

unver nusn , about 1,000 yards away, comes up 

to 0 and r. ^ 

a large intervening wall standing by itself. 


S. S. W . of Mabna aI-Ha=hradj (see below) lies 
1 1 u : n ai-Asfal, a later building erected on the 
remain-. »>t old water-wotks, which foimed the end 
of the main channel, already mentioned in con- 
nection with the northern sluices. It lies at about 
exactly the same level as the dam and several 
>ard-- above the surrounding country. It consists 
of several walls, some of hewn stone and some 
of ord.narv -tunes and cement, which sent the 


water out in eight different directions. The aquedi 
run<; practically we-t wards up to the northe 
p U . lC ? : ' dam. Although perfectly preserv 

we oe- of the canal has been m many plac 
hiIed up with blown sand. 


high and 12 to 15 feet long. As a rule a canal 
leads out of them from the centre, usually walled 
on one side. Nothing is left of the canals which 
connected the manasih with the larger distributing 
centres and on the other side with the fields. Deep 
furrows torn out of the ground by the periodic 
deluges of rain and, like the greater part of the 
plain, becoming gradually filled with desert sand 
are now' the characteristic feature of the once 
nourishing plain of Saba 3 . 

The great barrier of the dam between the two 
Balak mountains seems however not to have suf- 
ficed for the strain upon it. A second dam called 
Mabna a 1 - Hash rad j was therefore built N.N.E. 
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of the dam and west of Marib which seems to two walls run: the one (third) wall (C) runs with 
have been intended to regulate the water of the many windings almost parallel to the second great 

Wadi ’ 1 -Sa'ila (cf. Glaser, Reiss stack Marib. p. 49 wall (B) and like it runs up to the northern hills; 

s q ), which carried the waters of the north Balak it is 182 paces long. The other building (/) runs 
hill, the Diabal Hailan and the Khashab hills in a curve to the Dorth, 50 paces in length, to 
into the plain of Marib and joined the Wadi a third outlet exactly opposite the second, which 
Dhenne below the village of Marib. This barrage ; however consists of buildings ( /, A) 8 paces from 
consists of three walls of black porous stones, | each other, with the ground between them covered 
running very irregularly which are held together by a layer of stone masonry. The outlet is to the 
by mortar and arranged in 3 stiata which perhaps N. E. On the S. E. is a wall 12 feet long now 
point to 3 periods of building. The first of these 1 partly collapsed. Glaser copied 10 Sabaean texts 

walls (A) which dammed the river-bed begins at al-Hashradj which came from other ruins and 

iust on the right bank of the Sa’ila aDd runs 240 j show that these works belong to a later period, 
paces E.N.E. where it joins a prism-shaped erection ; like the late tombstone built into the wall here 
(a) 7 paces broad, 12 long and about 15 feet t (Glaser, N®. 509). 

Mebna el-Hashradi 



high, which lies N. W. to S. E. 7 feet N. E. stands 1 The various constructions date, as we learn from 
a second similar building (A) parallel to the first the inscriptions, from different periods The southern 
and continued to the S. E. in a narrower wall ( c ) system of sluices was erected as early as the 
36 paces in length. The space between these two Mukarrib period. Sumuhu-'alaya _ 1 anaf, son of 
buildings must have been an outlet. With a very Dhimri-'alaya, Mukarrib of Saba 3 , according to 
small space between, the second mortared wall (B) the inscription Glaser, X°. 513—514, made here 
runs N. W. from the second building (i) and with an outlet in the barrage at Rahab, which was 
many windings turns N. and N. W. where it joins extended two generations later by the unknown 
the rocks. Us length is 268 paces, the space between author of the inscription Glaser, X°. 418 — 419 

it and the second building 10 paces (A). 21 paces (cf. N. Rhodokanakis, Altsabatsche Teste. 1, 7; 
N. E. of the second building are two others ( d,e ) Studien , ii. 97 , 99 s 1 - i Glaser, Skisze, 1. 70 sq.; 
which give an outlet to the N. E. The southern Reise nach Marib, p. 59 sq . ; Hommel, Ethnologie, 
of the two is only partly preserved. It points to p. 666). Where the barrage at RahSb was is not 
the s. E. end of the 36 paces long wall (r); per- certain. Perhaps we should assume with Rhodo- 
haps the two were once connected or there was kanakis, Studien, ii. 100 sq. that it was built on the 
a sluice between. From the building [d) which rib of rock (?) between A and B. About a generation 
forms the northern boundary of the second outlet later than the Rahab barrage is the similar con- 
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struction at Ilababnl, which was probably built 
at the junction (c) of the Marbat al-Dimm. The 

M. ikam ) Yith i-amara Ba\in, son of Sumuhu- C alaya 
\ anaL built a water-course for it, as his father 
had done for the Rahab (according to Glaser, ; 
\° 523. 525 = Arnaud, N°. 12, 13 = Halevy, ! 
N u 6;S: cf. Khodokanakis. Studien , li. 102 sq . ; ; 
(jLi'.ei. op. at.). The northern sluice-works are : 
much later, accuidmg to Glaser (Reise nach Marib, 
p. 66— 68), the) did not get their present form 
till the time of king Sham mar Yuhar ish (c. 300 A.D.) 
and may perhaps even be not older than the 
fifth centurv A. in The oldest paits of the works 
are put by ( Maser (p. 68) to the period 1000-700 fi.e. 
which is probably lather too early. 

The great s\stem of dams did not long exist 
in tills form I his we know from two great prismatic 
monoliths, which aie inscribed on all four sides and 
tell Us of the later histoiy of the dam. The one 1 
with the inscription Glaser, N°. 554 is 7 feet long, 1 
30 niehi s broad, and a foot thick, the second, even 
iargir, beats the inscription Glaser, N°. 618. Roth 
lay close beside the junction of the noithern wall 
«»f the northern sluice with the rocks of the Ojebel 
balak. According to Glaser, N°. 554, king Sharahbil 
\ adur in 449 a i>. had a thorough renovation 
of the wotks earned out Rut these lasted barely 
.1 >eat, fur in 450 a. m the waters broke through 1 
the dam so that the works had again to be com- 1 
1 Motel \ restoied. Rut the collapse of the gi eat s)stem , 
was not to be presented. From Glaser, N<>. 618 we \ 
leain that under the rule of the Abyssinian viceroy 
Abraha ( 54 - A.i») another breach occurred in the 
dam. Once moie restoration work on a large scale 
•t' ci ted the threatened disaster, but the final cata- 
strophe must have occuncd not loDg afterwards, 
which transformed the fertile plain of Saba 3 into 
a barren desert, alluded to in the Kui’an (Suia 
\x\iv. 14 sq.; cf. (.laser, Zwei I ns Ju if ten uber 
din Dammbrueh von Maub, p. 13 sqq . ; A'eise nach 
M : p 16, 64, 144 w\;.). 

Its cause is seen b\ (Maser in the action of wind 
and rain which giadually wore down and weakened 
the east side Another main cause of destruction must 
ha\ e been the silt which so tilled the reservoir id 
course of decades that the water flowed over the 1 
dam A mention of the bin sting of the dam in the 
Kur an {sat! allium) and the importance of this ■ 
oent for the town of Maub and the country round 
it has resulted in Muslim tradition devoting attention 
to this catastrophe and its consequences, so that 
all sorts of scraps of information about the dam 
weie collected. Nevertheless it i> lemarkable how 
little even authorities on South Arabia like al- 
Hamdam (Sift?, p. 80 and Iklll, viii., in D. H Muller, 
Ruf-n it ?id he hies so . 11. 95S sq ., 1036, 1038: cf. 

N. Khodokanakis. Studien. h. 105 sq.; al-lUkri. 
Mu <4' :w. ii. 502) realh know about the dam. 
Al-Hamdani onl\ $a\s that the dam was built 
against a wall which was built on to the side walls 
°f l - ie reservoirs, of great blocks of stone linked 
u~>ge:het with iron. The arrangement for distnbuting 
the water from the farms wete still there as if their 
bmldei had only finished yesterday Al-Hamdani 
'■aw the building which had survived on one of 
the two *ides u. e. on one bank) namely the one 
which ro^e out of the water intact (i.e. the sluices) 

»e breach had only affected the barrage but even 
n ‘ *n.s a portion remained intact which was ad- 
° lr ; e,i the gardens on the left and was 15 ells 
m breadth at the base. 


Mow we are to interpret these statements of 
al-Hamdani, we learn from the description of the 
reservoir of Kohaito in Abyssinia (Deutsche Aksum- 
Expedition , ii. 150 and pi. 23). There a central 
wall is flanked by two side walls, one of which 
is at right angles to a third. That the stones were 
bound together by iron is evident from Glaser’s 
description. When Yakut ( Mtfdjam , iv. 383), who 
pays very little attention to the dam itself, tells 
us that it lies among three hills, the reference 
is probably to the massif of the Djebel Balak split 
into the three hills of the Wadis Adhana and 
Maslla. He also mentions that the blocks are 
bound together with lead and says that the water 
accumulated behind the dam is led as required 
to the fields by strong sluices and cunningly con- 
trived arrangements. According to al-Ma c sudI 
( Mur lid/ al- Dh ahab, iii. 368 sql), the barrage was 
one parasang in length and breadth and con- 
tained 30 lound openings, each of 1 ell in diameter 
thiough which the water was led to the fields. 

Like many buildings in Arabia, the dam of 
Maub is dated by later tradition to remote anti- 
quity and attributed to Lukman b. c Ad (al-Bakri, 
Mifdjam , ii. 502; Yakut, Mi^djam , iv. 383; al- 
Mas c udi, Murudj al-Dhahab , iii. 366; cf. A. v. 
Kremer, Sage, p. 19 sq. ; Djirdjl Zaidan, p. 151) 
or Saba J b. Yashdjub b. Ya c rub (Yakut, iv. 382; 
cf. E. Osiander, Z.D.M.G. , x. 68; E. Pococke, 
Specimen hist. Arabum , p. 498). Al-Hamdani 
(I kill, via.) mentions, besides Lukman, also the 
Himyar and al-Azd b. al-Ghawth as builders of 
the dam. Al-Mas c udi, Murudj al-Dhahab, p, 369 
sq., says that the dam was built by a wise king 
on the advice of learned men. 

The impoitance of the dam for the prosperity 
of the country is evident from the descriptions 
of the Arab historians and geographers, who in 
this connection usually quote the reference in the 
Kurian to the two gardens of the Sabaeans, while, 
according to al-Hamdani, this irrigated area in- 
cluded not only the plain of Saba 3 but stretched 
to> the borders of the desert of Saihad; Glaser 
(A eise nach Mlinb, p. 52) held the view that the 
water accumulated by the dam would suffice to 
irrigate amply all the land on the borders of the 
desert as far as Hadramot, and transform it into 
a vast garden. It is theiefore perhaps not to be 
regarded an exaggeration when al-Mas c udi 
{Mut udj al-Dhahab , p. 366 sqPj describes the 
land of Saba 3 with its wealth of gardens and fields, 
broad meadows and extensive irrigation system as 
the most fertile part of Yemen, the beauty of 
which had become proverbial throughout the world. 
According to him, a man on horseback would take 
more than a month to cross the rich cultivated 
countr\ and any one travelling on foot or on horse 
need not fear the sun from one end of the land 
to the other, as he could always travel in the 
"hade, so rich was the vegetation (cf. A. v. Kremer, 
P* note 1). According to Ibn Rosta, 
p. 1 1 4, who also waxes eloquent over the fertility 
of the land of Saba 3 , a basket on the head of a 
man walking between the fruit trees would very 
'Oon have filled itself with fruit without one pulling 
or gathering them. 

I nder such circumstances it was natural that 
the catastrophe of the bursting of the dam, known 
a> tail al- arim throughout the Muslim world, 
should, have the most far-reaching effects. The 
migration of Himyar tribes to the north is con- 



nected with the catastrophe and the Banu Ghassan 
took this event as the starting point of an era of 
their own Qam al-sail; al-Mas c udi, Kitab al- 
Tanblh , p. 202). There is hardly any historical 
event of pre-Islamic history, that has become em- 
bellished with so much that is fanciful and related 
in so many different versions, as the history of the 
bursting of the dam. Al-Mas c udi alone (. Murudj 
al-Dhahab , iii. 370 sq.) dared attribute it to natural 
causes; he thought that the water had worn away 
the foundations of the dam and in time under- 
mined them without its being noticed. When 
the masonry of the dam and the barrage had 
become so weakened that they could no longer 
resist the force of the water, the waters when 
unusually big broke through and flooded the 
plain. But even al-Mas c udi sees in the catastrophe 
a punishment for the arrogance of the Sabaeans 
and gives a good deal of space in his history to 
the legendary version of this event (op. cit., p. 373 
sqq.), which in the main agrees with that of 
Yakut, Mtfdjam, iv. 483 — 485. Ibn al-Mudjawir 
alone (according to Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten , 
p. 153 sq.') tells the history of the destruction of 
the dam in quite a different way from the older 
historians. According to aI-Mas c udi the story is 
briefly as follows: the king c Amr b. c Amir who 
lived in Marib was warned of the imminent 
catastrophe by his brother c Imran, who was a 
soothsayer and by his wife Zarifat al-Khair, also 
skilled in prophecy. c Imran foresaw that his people 
would be scattered in different directions and told 
this to his brother. Zarlfa on the other hand 
dreamed of a great cloud which covered her 
country and sent forth thunder and lightning. It 
burst and burned up everything upon which it 
fell. All this pointed to a terrible inundation and 
Zarlfa was confirmed in her idea by other signs 
that the catastrophe was imminent. She warned 
c Amr and urged him to see to the dam. If he 
saw a mouse there tearing out holes with its fore- 
paws and throwing out big stones with his hind 
feet, the misfortune was inevitable and imminent. 
c Amr went to the dam and actually saw a mouse 
which turned over with its feet a stone which 
50 men could not have moved from the position. 
c Amr himself then dreamed of an inundation by 
the dam and now decided to realise his possessions 
and leave the country with his family which he 
was able to do surreptitiously without arousing 
suspicions. Soon afterwards the collapse came, 
which destroyed the whole country, even high 
lying fields and places a considerable distance off. 

While there are considerable differences in detail 
in the different versions of the story — the col- 
lapse took place for example, according to Yakut 
not under c Amr but under his brother c Imran — , 
there is still greater disagieement about the date. 
Hamza al-lsfahani, for example, puts it 400 years 
before Islam, i. e. in the third century A. D. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Khaldun, the catastrophe took 
place under Hassan b. Tibban As c ad, who (with 
A. v. Kremer, Sage, p. 120 sq. and note 4) is to 
be identified with Abu Karib As c ad and according 
to Glaser (Skizze, ii. 542) reigned from 385-420. 
Among European scholars Gosselni goes farthest 
back in putting the date at 374 B.c. while Reiske 
thinks it took place 30 — 40 B. C. and Schultens 
puts it at 30 — 40 a. d., Perron 553 years before 
Muhammad and Silvestre de Sacy 210 or 170 a. d. 
Yakut, iv. 383 comes nearest the truth; he says 


it took place in the period of Abyssinian rule. 
As the terminus post quern is 542 A.D., according 
to the inscription Glaser, N°. 618, we may put 
the last disastrous breach in the dam as occurring 
between 542 and 57 ° a. D - An exact date unfor- 
tunately cannot be obtained as the necessary data 
are lacking. Besides, the stories of the bursting 
of the dam in Mas c udi, p. 393 sqq. and Ibn Rosta, 
p. 1 14 sq. which speak of the land being twice 
devastated by the waters of the dam, may contain 
a memory of the actual course of events, and the 
final collapse of the dam may have taken place 
after the catastrophe of 542 a. d. when the dam 
was carried away for the first time. 

The various attempts to explain the etymology 
of Marib are not satisfactory. When, for example, 
Yakut, Mudjam , iv. 382 sees in Marib, a place- 
name from Arab un = Hadjat un or from ariba or 
araba , this clearly shows what difficulties the 
explanation of this name gave the philologists. 
His further statement however that Marib was 
the name of the Sabaean king^ is worthy of note 
(cf. H. Fleischer, Abulfedae hist, a/iteislamiea , 
p. 114), especially as in Nashwan al-Himyari, a 
gloss is preserved according to which Matt in 
Himyarite means “lord” (cf. Blau in Z. D. M.G., 
xxv. 591, note 7)* Djirdji Zaidan, Kitab aKArab 
kabl al-Islam , p. 142 explains Marib as a loan- 
word from the Aramaic, a compound of ma J and 
rab. E. Osiander, Z. D. M G., xix. 162 takes 
Maub to be connected with the root of the Sabaean 
proper name to which Riyab and Ri 3 ab 

correspond in Arabic. J. H. Mordtmann, who deals 
in Z . D. M. G., xxx. 322 sq. at length with the 
etymology of Mariaba, points to the and 

of the inscriptions which he connects with 
the Arabic rd > b u, ‘, u dominus crassus, magnus gentis". 
D. H. Muller does Dot accept this derivation 
(Burden und Schlosser , ii. 968 sq.). Al-Bakri, 
MitJjam, ii. 502 says, following al-Hamdani, that 
Marib was the name of a tribe of the 'Ad after 
whom the town is called and in fact al-Hamdani 
in Iklil, viii. (Muller, Burgen und Schlosser , ii. 
960, 1040) says that Marib and Marib are the 
names of two Arab tiibes. In the older Sabaean 
inscriptions the town is called to which the 

Greeks added an x to give it a Greek form. 
Eratosthenes and Artemidoros (Strabo, xvi. 768, 
778) call the town Mzplx( 3 z. The later inscriptions 
mention it under the name 31 " in which we 
have, with Rhodokanakis, to see a later contracted 
form, from which comes the Marib of Muslim 
tradition. The Sabaean capital is however known 
to the classical authors and Arab geographers by 
another name, viz. Zxfixi (Agatharchides, p. 100 
in Geogr. Gr. min., i. 188 and in Steph. Byz. s. 
Azfixi and Txfixt’, cf. Ikac in the Art. Saba, 
X°. 1, R.E., ii., A ., col. 1516), and Saba 3 Tkac 
(col. 1391 sq.) sees in contrast to J. H. Mordt- 
mann ( Sabaische Denkmaler , p. 3, Dote 1), E. 
Glaser ( Skisze , ii. 15, Sudarabische Streitfragen , 
p. 10) and A. Sprenger ( Die alls Geogi aphie Ara- 
bian, p. 159, 162) in this double name of the 
Sabaean capital not an error but believes that 
Sabai, while not the usual, was not a wrong name 
for the capital. 

Against this Glaser, Skizze. ii. 15, rightly em- 
phasised that the capital of the Sabaean kingdom 
Maryab or Marib was never known as Saba 3 . 
Saba 3 was — so far as the inscriptions are con- 
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ceined — never anything but the name of the 
land or kingdom and of the tribe which had the 
hegemony in this land, to which the name Saba' 
ha-» remained attached to the present day. This is 
quite clear from the inscriptions. Thus, in the 
first lines of the old Sabaean inscriptions Glaser, 
N° 418 — 419. 1000 A and loooi? (cf. N. Rhodo- 
kanakis. Aitsabaisch e Texte , 1. 20 sq.. 79;, Al- 
makah (the principal deity of Saba'J and baba' is 
the formula by which the Sabaean, first a theo- 
cratic and then monaichic, state is known. That 
the predominant tribe Saba 3 i * however never 
descnbed as a tribe in the oldei period is clear 
evidence of its hegemony as Rhodokanakis points 
out (. llaruibuch der altaralnsihcn Alter tumskumle, 

1. 12 1). It was different in the later period; for 
example, in the inscription Glaser, iS 0 . 542, 2 set up 
Gy king Shammar Yuhar c ish, king of Saba' and 1 
Glut Kaulan. of the tribe of Saba', the reference 
is alwavs to the “lord;, of the town of Maiib 


f ancient Marib. The association of the origin of 
1 the town of Marib with Saba 3 b. Yashdjub probably 
| led to the name of this legendary ruler being 
transferred to the town or Saba 3 as a tribe being 
identified with Marib, as Agatharchides had already 
done. The varying foim in which the name is 
handed down, sometimes town of Saba 3 and some* 
times Saba' alone, makes this development very 
probable. Besides al-Hamdani (Si/a, p. 7, 5 ) iden- 
tifies the Saba 3 of Ptolemy with Marib and always 
calls the town Maiib. 

The earliest history of the town is unfortunately 
wrapped in obscuiity. The mention of kings of 
Maiib in the comparatively late inscription, Glaser, 
N°. 302, 7 , shows, it is true, that the town was still 
independent in the time of the older Sabaean 
Mukairibs — for these “kings of Marib” are their 
contempoiaries — but gives no clue to the date 
of its foundation. It probably arose about the 
same time as the old royal city of Sirwah. The 


and its valleys" 3T2 pjn , N3D | pill? 

innDNl (cf' X. Rhodokanakis, Katabanisch; Text t 
-nr Ho ien-.oii tseha/t, 11. 14;, as a definite sphere 
of influence had been allotted to them in the 
go\ eminent of Marib and the administration of 
its teintories. I tehbeintely contrasted with them 
as citizens of the town ami the highly cultivated 
area tound it arc the “Bedumx of Marib" ( 

3 V 2 ) 111 f’ l- H-y 353 ' 10 (cf. E. Glaser, Die 
Ab, winter in A) abnn mid Afrna , p. 128 sqqd), 
who pruliahly lived around the tow n (for references 
as legards Saha, cf. M Ilartmann, Die aiabische 
b' a , s’r, p 385 — 3S9). The idea that Saba' was a 
town, which we find in the classical authors, 
which was criticised as early as C. Niebuhr, 
HeSi hi eibunq von Arabicn , p. 279, is therefore to 
be put down to a misunderstanding rather than 
to be taken seriously. This ts also tiue of the 
identification of Marib with Saha' among the 
\rab geographers (cf the references collected by 
Joniard in Mengin, //istoire sow mo: 1 e do /’/ s - 1 f'f;', 
!’■ 341 - 344 ) Yakut for example {Musbtoiih. p. 239) 
identifies Marib with Saba' as does Abu T-Eida’ 

( Geor> of hit, p. 130 and Hrtoma antsNam,<a, 
p. 1 14): but the latter expressly points out that 
Marib was known as the town of Saba’ and it 
Was also said that Marib was the name of the 
king's palace while the town was called Saha . it 
is in keeping with this that we find al-Suhaill m 
'lakilt, Mudjam. lv 3S2 referring to Marib as 
the name of a castle of the Azd. In al-Kazwlni 
and iii the Djihdn-numo the town ts called' Saba'. 
Ibn Kosta, who includes Marib in Hadramot and 
mentions it under the name Madjnat Mlm or 
baba , mentions the ruins of a second large town 
wrh wonderful building', which was close to Saha J 
and which the people of Saha considered to haie 
been the town of Saha’. Saba : , they said, was two 
towns, which lay opposite one another and wue 
a oa\s journey in length. As there are a number 
of buildings which belonged to Marib on the 
right hank of the Wadi Dhenne. it is intelligible why 
the mistake should have been made of imagining 
two towns running parallel to one another, espe- 
cially as there are still considerable ruins adjoining 
the 1 1 . Irani Bilkis, the Ama’id and the -pillars 
ot Bilkis" as we have seen. The alleged length 
ot a days journey is of course much exaggerated 
and indeed the description in 11 m Rusta generally 
ows how little was known in later times of the 


great inscription Glaser, N°. 418 — 419, shows 
Marib already in possession of the Sabaean Mu- 
! karnbs and not long afterwards it became their 
capital: this at least seems evident from the in- 
, scnption Glaser, N°. 481, 2 where we are told 
that the founder of the inscription “brought as far 
as Maryab the peace between Saba’ and Kataban”. 
This we can only interpret with Rhodokanakis 
( Studien , ii. 24) as meaning that the general (he 
| is called Tuba c -kariba, son of Dhamaryeda c of the 
clan of Madhmarum) returned to the capital of 
Saba' after the conclusion of peace. Not long after 
the foundation of the great Sabaean kingdom, of 
which the inscription Glaser, N°. 1000 A B relates, 
it must have replaced Sirwah, the oldest capital 
of the Sabaean kingdom ; indeed there seems to be 
evidence that this had already taken place in the 
reign of the king who set up the two great Sir- 
wah inscriptions Glaser, N fl . 1000 A B, Kariba-ilu 
W atar, founder of the great Sabaean kingdom, 
hoi when we are told in Glaser, N°. 1000 B, 1 . 5 
(N. Rhodokanakis, Altsabaische Texte , i. 82) that 
he had built the upper part of his palace Slhm 
(Dn(?D) which is piobably identical with the famous 
citadel Salhin at Marib, it may be assumed that 
this Mukarrib resided here. The great barrage 
w hich w ent back to the older generation of Sabaean 
Mukarribs, must have then transformed Marib and 
the country round it into the flounshiDg oasis 
which made the town the centre of a great king- 
dom. 1 he Mukarribs Sumuhu- C alaya Yanaf and his 
father 5 id'i-ilu Dharih as well as Yith'i-amara 
Bay m also did much for the development of the 
town and the country around it. 

M e do not know exactly when Marib ceased 
‘° ^ ,e t * le capital of the Sabaean kingdom. Glaser 
{Zwei Inschnften uber den Dammbruch von Marib , 
p. 29) supposes that the capital was removed to 
/.afar (near Yarlm) at latest towards the end of the 
third century a.d,, but probably as early as the first 
century a.d., since the Penplus marts Erythraei , 
523 alleady knows Zafar as the capital. 

Indeed the evidence of the Periplus which is 
supplemented by Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi. 104, who 
'nows Sapphar as a royal residence, can hardly be 
interpreted otherwise than meaning that Zafar was 
aoea y the lesidence of the Sabaean kings about 
bo a.d. With the transfer of the capital to Zafar, 
tne cause of which Glaser finds in the attacks of 
the Axumites on the independence of the Sabaean 
King om. while M. Hartmann [Die arabische Frage, 
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p. 469) supposes the reason to have been the I 
victory of the Hamdanids over Himyar (cf. C.I.H., 
347 and M. Hartmann, op cit ., p. 146 ry.), Marib’s 
glory had passed away; the decline probably did 
not set in at once but Glaser must be right in 
assuming that Marib was now neglected and this 
is how the dam, so important for the cultivation 
of the land, fell into disrepair. Isolated references | 
in Muslim sources show that the town had however 
not yet lost all its importance. Al-BakrI, Mudjam, 
i. 30S (cf. A. v. Kremer, Sage, p. 138) knows j 
Marib as one of the treasuries of the Himyars, 1 
and according to the Himyar kasida, verse 56 
(A. v. Kremer, Sage , p. xii., note t and p. 69), 1 
Shammar Yur'ish (c. 281 A. D.) kept his prisoners 
in Marib. The two breaches in the dam which 
took place in 450 A. D. and under Abyssinian rule 
in 542 A. D., must have done grave injury to the 
prosperity of the town. In this last period of its j 
brilliant history Marib was for a short time (certainly 
in 542 A. D.) the capital of the governor of the ; 
Ethiopian king Ramhts Zuhaiman, Abraha, and even 
had a Christian church (cf. Glaser, Zwei Inschrif ten '■ 
liber den Dambruch von Marib , p. 47). The final 
catastrophe sealed the fate of the town. Its inhabitants 1 
left the sore tried town and migrated to the Hidjaz. \ 
Marib was resettled in the Muslim period. The 
favourable situation of the place and perhaps the j 
rich deposits of salt in the neighbourhood (3 days’ j 
journey east of Marib at Safir, mentioned in the j 
time of the Prophet, who appointed Abu Musa al- ! 
Ash'art governor of Marib ; E. Glaser, Reise nach 
Marib , p. 26; al-Bakri, Mildyam, ii. 502; al-Ham- ' 
danl, Sifa, p. 87, 102, 155, 201; A. Sprenger, Posl- 
und Reiserouten , p. 139) also kept the place from 
being quite forgotten. Ibn Khurdadhbih (B. G. A., 
vi. 138) and al-Mukaddasi ( B.G.A. , iii. 89) mention 
the village of Marib; al-Hamdani, Sifa, p. 199 
says the sesame of Marib is a speciality of the 
Yemen. Al-Idrlst, Geographies p. 149 calls Marib 
a burdj; according to Ibn al-Mucljawir (in A. 
Sprenger, Post- und Reiserouten , p. 140), Marib 
(c. 630 A. H.) had a market and a mosque and , 
was of some importance as a resting-place for the 
night and fruit could be obtained there at any 
time of the year. Since Yakut, Miidjam, iv. 436, 
also says, the district of Marib is rich in palms, ; 
it seems to have in part at least regained its old 
fertility. 

The present little kingdom of Marib owes its : 
foundation to the sharlf Husain from al-Zahir in 
al-Djawf, who took a vigorous part in the expulsion 
of the Turks from the Yemen in 1640. He was 
the first to assume the title of emir. His dominion 
extended over the whole land from Raghwan in 
the southern Djawf to Baihan, which he divided 
among his four sons. Only one of these, Khalid, 1 
to whom Marib fell, could exert effective authority : ! 
the others never gained possession of their in- I 
heritances although their descendants still play a | 
certain part in Baihan al-Kasab, Harib and Raghwan. 
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rib, M.V.A.G. , vi. (1897), p. 29, 47; do., 
Sammlung Eduard Glaser /. Eduard Glasers 
Reise nach Marib , ed. by D. H. Muller, and 
X. Rhodokanakis, Vienna 1913, p. 16, 18, 20, 
26, 36 sq., 40 sq, 44 — 46, 48 sq., 51 sq , 58 
sqq., 64, 66—68, 73 — 75 ^ 92 , no, 137 , * 39 , 
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Fragc {Def' islamische Orient , Berichte und 
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kographue und Grammatik. des Altsudarabischen , 
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ai.-MARIDINI, the msba of three mathe- 
m.ttician> and astronomers, of whose lives 
vciv little is so far known. 

1 A’.n Allah ii. Khalil b. VCsuf was 

mu .ldlnlhin in the mosque of the Omaivads in 
I t.inu-uis and died m the titst decadeof theixth (xvth) 
'■eutuiv. A- a usult of caieless transmission, his 
works are often mixed up with those of his grandson 
Sbt al-Matidini (3). 1.14s of his Wutks are given 
in Ihockelmann. G A. 11 ;69 and in Suter, ; 

Pte Maine, nahU, mid Astro,, omen dee Aruber 
un i the Ife, be. 1900. X°. 421 

2 Km Mir. >1. Ibrahim h. GhazT, known as 
Ibn I alius. lived in the first half of the viith ! 
funtlM century and composed works on arithmetic 
which me listed in Brockeimann, i. 472 and in 
Miter. N°. 359. 

3. Mi Hawaii 11. Muhammad ij. Ahmad Suit 
\i-M\ridinI is the best known of the ihiee and 
more of his works hare survived than of those 
ol the others He was the grandson of N°. 1 and 
mu .idlnlhin at the Azhar mosque in Cairo. The 
date of his birth is S2C (1423). He died about 1 
the end of the ninth century. 

His works cover most btanches of mathematics, i 
algebra and astronomy, especially instruments for 
Use in the latter and other technical matteis. Lists 
<>t them are given in Brockeimann. ii. 167 and ; 
>uteD X° 445. (M. Pi fssnf.r) : 

MARIYA, a t opt maiden, according to 
one statement, daughter of a man named Shanvun, ! 
who was sent with her sister Sirin bv Mukavvkis i 
q.v ] in the year 7 A.H. to Muhammad as agift’of 1 
honour (according to another authority there were j 
fair of them) 1 he Prophet made her his concu- I 
Mnc. while lie gave Niin to IIa.--dn b. Thabit ! 
He was very dev, .ted to her and gave her a house ! 
in the upper town of Madina, where he is said 
to have visi ed her by day and night; this house 
was called after her the mask, aba of the mother 
ot Ibrahim. To the great joy of the Prophet, she 
.ore him a son whom he called Ibrahim, but he 
died in infancy. According to tradition, an eclipse I 
o the -un took place on the day of his death, 
an interesting statement by which vve can get the 
d.ite exactly if the story is true - — the 27th 
Jan 632, that is only a few months before Mu- 
.rim mad's death. Mariya's beautv and Muhammad's 
passionate lnv e for her excited such ’ jealousy 
among his other wives that, to pacify them, he 
promised to have nothing more to do with the 
.opt gir. a promise which he aftetwards with- 
drew. Abu P.akr and : Omar honoured her and 
4 '1 h " * P ens,on vvhich she en,oyed till her 
death , n Muharram 16 a. h. There is no reason 


to doubt the essential correctness of this story, as 
there is no particular bias in it and it contains 
all sorts of details which do not look the least 
like inventions, so that it is exaggerated scept- 
| icism when Lammens supposes that the “mother 
of Ibrahim”, after whom the mashraba was called, 
was some Jewess. On the other hand, in view of 
the fact that all the marriages of Muhammad after 
the Ilidjra were childless, it would have been 
surprising if evil-minded people had not cast sus- 
picions on the paternity of Ibrahim, and that this 
actually happened is evident from some traditions 
the object of which is to defend Mariya from 
this suspicion. 

On the other hand, it is not so easy to justify 
the part which Kur 3 anic exegesis makes Mariya 
play in the exposition of Sura lxvi. In this Sura, 
the Prophet speaks in a very indignant tone against 
one of his wives, because she has betrayed a se- 
cret to another, which he had imparted to her 
under a promise of the stiictest secrecy. At the 
same time Allah blames him, because in order to 
please his wives, he has bound himself by oath 
to refrain from something w’hich is not definitely 
stated and because he does not use the right 
granted him by Allah to release himself from his 
oath. In addition, there is a word of warning to 
the two women who had disobeyed him and a 
threat to all his wives that he might divorce them 
in order to marry more pious ones (cf. xxxiii. 
28 sq'.). According to the usual explanation, the 
two wives are Hafsa and ‘A’isha and the revela- 
tion is said to have been provoked by the fact 
that Hafsa, on returning unexpectedly to her house, 
found Mariya and the Prophet in an intimate 
tete-a-tete and that on^ a day which by rotation 
belonged to her (or : Ahsha). In his embarrass- 
ment he pledged himself by oath to have no more 
intercourse with the Copt girl. But after Hafsa’s 
breach of faith, Allah tells him to release him- 
self front his oath. This explanation fits very well 
in some respects and that the promise of conti- 
nence is connected with marital complications is 
illuminating. That there are hadiths, which explain 
his quarrel with his wives quite differently, does 
not mean very much, for they are no doubt in- 
vented to drive out of currency the popular, less 
edifying veisioD. But, on closer examination, there 
is one flaw vvhich makes the latter uncertain, for 
it does not answer the question how Muhammad 
could call the situation in vvhich Hafsa caught him 
and Mat iya a secret that he trusted to her. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
1561- 16S6, 1774 sqq., 1781 sq.-, Ibn Sa c d, ed. 
sacliau, i/ii. 16 sq. ; viii. 131-138. 1 53— 1 56 ; the 
commentaries on Sura lxvi.; Noldeke-Schvvally, 
Gesehich/e des Qorans, i. 217; Caetani, Annali 
dell Islam, ii. 2ll sq ^ 3 „ sq _ ; 

mens, J-atima, p. 2 sq. — On the eclipse of 
the sun : Rhodokanakis, W. Z. A’. M., xiv. 78 

S ^\'r a ™J er ’ P- io 9 s 4i- (Fr. Buhl) 
al-MARKAB (the Margat, Merghatum of the 
ru-a ers), a fortress near Baniyas on the coast 
,7 r i?' According to the chronicle of Abu 
(jLhahb Humam b. al-Fadl al-Muhadhdhab al- 
- a arn (quoted tn \ akut, Mudijam, ed. Wiisten- 
feld ty. 500) and the Tad ikh al-Kitf -wa 'l-Husun 
of tsama b. Munkidh (in Abu 1-Fida\ ed. Reinaud 

fn - C r ^ was built by the Muslims 

n 4^4 k io6 2). Al-bimashki (ed. Mehren, p. 208) 
wrongly attributes its foundation to Harun a!- 
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Rashid (van Berchem, Voyage, p. 304, note 7 
where the reference to Rashid [rather Rashid] al- 
Din in Le Strange, Palestine is shown to be 
wrong); his statement seems to be correct, however, 
that the citadel was built out of material from 
ancient ruins. The Byzantines occupied al-Markab 
and other fortresses in the vicinity under the 
general Kantakuzenos in 1104 (Anna Comnena, 
'Atehx;, ed. Reifferscheid, ii. 138: to ts ’Apyv- 
poxxaT/ov [= Safitha] to xxAov/xfvcv MzpgxTrrj [= 
al-Marlpab], rk I'xfixt.x [Djabala] xxi ixKKx tivx). 
When in 511 ( 1 1 1 7 — 1118) the Crusaders ap- 
proached the fortress, its lord Ibn Muhriz surrendered 
it on condition that he and his family were allowed 
to remain in it; but after a few days the Franks j 
expelled him and allotted al-Manika to him in 
exchange for al-Markab; Franks and Armenians 
were settled in the latter. The first recorded lord 
of the fortress was Rainald Mansuer, the constable ! 
of the prince of Antioch. After the earthquake of 
1170, from which the fortress must have suffered 
damage, Bertrand of al-Markab, perhaps out of - 
fear of Saladin’s threats, handed it over on Feb. 1, 
1186 to the Knights of St. John. In July 1186 i 
Saladin passed below the watch tower (now Burdj ; 
al-Sabi), which from ancient times had commanded : 
the road along the coast (cf. Dussaud, Topogr 
p. 127, note 5) below the fortress and was con- 
nected with it by a wall which protected a sub- 
terranean passage, but did not dare to attack Markab j 
any more than Tartus [q.v.]. Prince Isaac of Cyprus, 
a descendant of the Comnenoi (not the Emperor | 
Isaac Comnenos as van Berchem, op. cit ., p. 29S 
st/., note 5 says), was taken prisoner by Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion on May 31, 1191, and imprisoned 
in Markab till his death (Neophytos, in Kecueil 
hist, crois ., hist, greet, i/ii. 562 with note, ii. 489: 
h xxoreMta xaAoi/pzsvoi Mapxxtrne). Sultan al-Malik 
al-Zahir GhazI of Halab whose lands adjoined those 
of the Knights of St. John sent in 601 (1204 — 
1205) troops against the fortress, who are said to 
have just succeeded in destroying the towers of 
the walls when their leader fell and they again 
retired without accomplishing their object. In 628 
(1231) and 638 (1240 — 1241) the Knights were 
again at war with Yusuf, Sultan of Halab. From 
this period (1212) dates the very full description 
of the strong fortress by Wilbrand of Oldenburg. 
Built on a high hill and surrounded by a double 
wall and many towers, it was regarded in the 
period when the power of the Crusaders was 
beginning to decline, as maximum totius terras 
illae solatium", the bishop of Yalenia (Baniyas) 
had moved into the fortress by 1212 out of fear 
of the Muslims. King Andreas of Hungary in 
1217 — 1218 gave funds for the maintenance of 
the fortress which had given him an honourable 
reception (Rohricht, Regesta Hierosolym ., p. 243, 
N°. 908). The straits to which the humiliating 
treaties with Baibars had reduced the Knightly 
Orders is lamented by the Grand Master Hugo 
Revel in 1268 in a letter in which he says that 
the possession of its last two fortresses. Cratum 
and Margatum (= Him al-Akrad and al-Markab), 
was only granted the Order on payment of op- 
pressive taxes (Rohricht, Regesta Hieros., Addita- 
mentum , Oeniponti 1924, p. 91, N°. 1 35 Szz)- After 
the loss of Hisn al-Aknad, the Templars and the 
Knights of St.' John in 669 (1271) by a treaty 
which they concluded in c Arka with Saif al-Din 
Balaban al-Dawaddar (“the secretary”) al-Rumi, 


the Sultan’s plenipotentiary, had to cede half of 
the coastland ( sa/iil ) of Antarsus, al-Markab and 
Baniyas and bind themselves not to build any 
new defences (Mufaddal b. Abi ’ 1 -Fada’il, Gesch. 
d. Mamlukensultane , ed. Blochet, in Patrol. Orient., 
xii. 536 )- After a raid by the Franks (Oct. 1279) 

, the Emir Saif al-Din Balaban al-Tabbakhi, the 
governor of Hisn al-Akrad for KalaMn, in the 
beginning of 1281 sent troops against al-Mark;ab, 
but they were driven back with heavy losses 
(Mufaddal, op. cit., xiv. 484, and the sources 
quoted in van Berchem, Voyage, p. 301, note 5). 
In the treaty between Kala’un and the Templars of 
681 (1282) al-Markab is mentioned among the 
districts half of which were to be ceded (Mufaddal, 
op. cit., xiv. 445; van Berchem, op. at., p. 302, 
note 2). The pilgrim Burchardus de Monte Sion 
in 1283 mentions the “ Castrum Margath fratrum 
hospttalis sancti Johannis" ; it was still at this 
date the see of the bishop of Yalenia ( Peregri - 
natores, ed. Laurent, p. 30, 1 70). 

On 10 th Safar 6S4 (April 17, 1285) Kala’iin 
appeared before al-Markab and began the attack 
as soon as the siege artillery arrived. On the 
19 th Rabi c I (May 25) the Emir Fakhr al-Din 
Mukri received the surrender of the fortress. On 
account of its strategic value for defence against 
possible attacks from the sea, it was not destroyed 
but included in the “royal province of the fortunate 
conquests”, the capital of which till 688, when 
Tarabulus was taken, was the Castle of the Kurds, 
still governed by Saif al-Din Balaban al-Tabbakhi 
al-Mansuri. Kala'un in 684 ordeied him to repair 
the defences of the citadel as an inscription found 
in situ shows (van Berchem, Inscriptions de Syne, 
p. 7t sq.). Among those present at the capture 
of the fortress were the 12 years old Abu T-Fida’, 
who was then on his first campaign with his 
father, and the historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Rahim, the 
continuer of Ibn Wash's chronicle. The best ac- 
count of the taking of al-Markab is in Kala’un’s 
biography entitled Tathrif al-Aiyam tea ’l-O’fur 
bi-Sirat al-Sultan al-Malik al-Alansur (Paris, MS. 
ar., N°. 1704, fol. 149 sqq , ed. and transl. in van 
Berchem, Voyage, p. 310 — 320). 

In the viiRh (xivth) century al-Markab belonged 
to the province of Tarabulus (‘L'marl, Ta'rif, 
transl. by R. Hartmann, Z. D.M. G , lxx. [1916], 
36 ; Khalil al-Zahirl, Zubdat KasJif al-Mamuhk , 
ed. Ravaisse, p. 48; Kalkashandi, Subh al-.PPit, 
ed. Cairo, iv. 145 sq)-, at this time it was used 
as a state prison (van Berchem, p. 305, note 2). 
Its harbour is mentioned in documents of 1193 
and 1299 (van Berchem, p. 309, note 3 )t was 
presumably at the mouth of the \YadI 'Ain al- 
Khraibe (in Walpole: al-AIina). As al-Markab 
lies on the outer spurs of the Ansariye range it 
has often wrongly been included among the fortresses 
of the Isma'ilis (A’ilif al-Ddwa) (so Tmari, op. 
cit., in the Berlin and Gotha MS. but not in the 
others; Haitmann, Z.D.M.G. , lxx., 36, note 7). 
So far as we can judge from the brief notes by 
visitors, it was not till about the middle of the 
xix th century that it began to fall into ruins. 
About 1885 at the request of the ka’immakam 
of the kada of al-Markab the seat of the govern- 
ment was transferred from the ruined Kal'at al- 
Markab to Baniyas (M. Hartmann, Z. D. P. V., 
xxii., p. 163, Ts°. 27). 
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MARRAKESH ( \r. M\RR\KL t sh, popular pro- 
nunciation Me> /ai't'-h), a town in Morocco, 
and one of the residences of the Sultan. 

The foun Marrakech, adopted by the admini- 
stiation of the protectorate, is of recent origin in 
french. I >o\\ n to about 1S90 the town was always 
known a» Maroc (Morocco ) in French The kingdom 
of Morocco, dis’inct in origin from those of Fas 
and Sus, finally gave its name to the whole empire. 
At one time it only consisted of the country 
xoutli of the wadi Umm Rabi c as far as the iange 
of the Great Atlas. 

Marrakesh is situated in 31^ 37* 35 ,f N. Lat. 
and 7 : 50'42" Fast Long. (Gieenw.). Its mean 
height abu\e -.ea-level L about 1.5 10 feet. The town 
is 150 miles south of Casablanca It is through 
the latter that almost all the traffic with the coast 
passes at the present day. It used to go via Safi 
which is the nearest purt (100 miles). Sidi Mu- 
hammad b. Abd Allah in 1765 Lied to supplant 
it by Mogador (1 13 miles), where he built a town 
and harbour through which at the end of the 
wind* century most of the trade between Mariakesh 
and Europe passed. 

Although Marrakesh is only 235 miles from 
Fas as the cn.w flies, it i* over 330 by Casablanca- 
Rabat-Meknes which is the only road that has 
been used for over a century, the direct road by 
the Tadla having been rendered impracticable by 
the traditional insecurity of the country. 

The temperature which is very mild in wintei 
is very hot in summer. The average maxima of 
39° 6 m the month of August 1927 have nothing 


unusual and imply extreme temperatures reaching 
or passing 50° on certain days. Rainfall is low 
(284.5 mm. in 1927, against 706.5 in Rabat and 
1,007.3 in Tangier). But water fed by the snows 
of the Atlas is found at no great depth. It is 
collected by a system of long subterranean galleries 
( khattara , plur. kkatdtir) which bring it to the 
surface by taking advantage of the very slight 
slope of the surface. This method of obtaining 
water, which is described in the xii* century by 
IdrlsI, has enabled the vast gardens which surround 
the town to be created Ihe Almohads and the 
dynasties which succeeded them also built aqueducts 
and reservoirs to supply the town with water from 
the springs and streams of the mountains. 

Contrary to what was until quite recently 
believed, Marrakesh is by far the most thickly 
populated town of the empire. The census of 
March 7, 1926 gives 149,263 as the total population, 
3,652 Europeans, 132,893 Muslims, 12,718 Jews. 
The probable growth of the population is not 
sufficient to explain the diffeience between the 
present day figures and the old estimates, almost 
all far below the truth and varying greatly among 
themselves: from 20,000 (given by Diego de 
Torres in 1585 and Host in 1768), 25,000 (Saint 
Olon, 1693), 30,000 (Ali Bey el-Abbassi, 1804), 
40 to 50,000 (Gatell, 1864 and Eug. Aubin, 1902), 
50,000 (Lambert, 1868), 60,000 (Beaumier, 1868), 
80 to 100,000 (Washington, 1830) up to the 
obviously exaggerated figure of 270,000 given by 
Jackson in 1811. 

About 40 miles N. of the Atlas, the vast silhouette 
of which, covered by snow for eight months of 
the year fills the background, Marrakesh is built 
in a vast plain called the Hawz which slopes very 
gently towards the wadi Tansift, which runs 3 miles 
north of the town The extreme uniformity of the 
plain is broken only in the N. W. by two rocky 
hills called Gilliz (1,700 feet) and Kudyat al- c Abid. 
In 1912 at the time of the French occupation, 
there was built a fort which commands Marrakesh. 
The modern European town called the Gueliz lies 
between this hill and the walls of the old town. 

The wadi Issil, a left bank tributary of the 
Tansift, a stream often dried up but transformed 
into a raging torrent after storms, runs along 
the walls of the town od the east. To the north 
of Marrakesh as far as the Tansift and to the 
east stretches a great forest of palm-trees, the 
only one in Morocco north of the Atlas. It covers 
an area of 13.000 hectares and possesses over 
100.000 palm-trees but the dates there only ripen 
very imperfectly. 

The town is very large. The walls which run 
all round it measure at least 7 miles in length. 
The town in the strict sense does not occupy the 
whole of this vast area. The part built upon forms 
a long strip which starting from the zawiya of Sidi 
bel c Abbas in the north ruDS towards the kasha 
which stands at the southern end of the town. On 
the two sides lie great gardens and estates among 
which we find in the neighbourhood of the chief 
gates inside the walls, isolated quarters grouped 
like so many villages around their suk and their 
mosque. 

The town consists mainly of little low houses 
of reddish clay, often in ruins, among which are 
scattered huge and magnificent dwellings without 
particularly imposing exteriors built either by the 
viziers of the old makhzen (e. g. the Bahlya, now 
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the Residence Generale, the old palace of the Ba and inside the walls around the old gate of Fas 
Hmad, vizier of Mawlai al-Hasan) or by the great which has taken the name of the market (Bab 
ka ids, chiefs of the tribes of the country round. al-Rhamisi. This suk was already in existence in 
The narrow and overhung streets in the central the xvith century. 

area broaden towards the outskirts into sunny and There is no industry to speak of in Marrakesh, 
dusty squares and crossroads. The colour, the pictu- The most important is the making of leather 
resque architecture, the palm-trees, the branches of (tanning). The manufacture of slippers occupies 
which appear over the walls of the gardens, the 1,500 workmen who produce over 2,000 pairs each 
presence of a large negro population, all combine working day. There are the only articles rnanu- 
to give the town the appearance of a Saharan factured in the town that are exported. They are 
ksar of vast dimensions. sold as far away as Egypt and West Africa. The 

The centre of the life of the city is the Djama c war interrupted communications and did great 
al-Fna, a vast, irregular, ill defined open space, damage to this industry. For the rest, Marrakesh 
surrounded until quite recently by wretched build- is mainly an agricultural market. The whole town 
ings and reed huts, overshadowed by the high is a vast fondak in which are warehoused the 
minaret of the Kutubiya Mosque. Its name comes, products of the country, almonds, carraway seeds, 
according to the author of the Tctrikh al-Slidan , goat-skins, oils, barley, wool, to be exchanged either 
from the ruins of a mosque which Ahmad al-Mansur for imported goods (sugar, tea, cloth) or for 
had undertaken to build there: “As he had planned other agiicultural produce (wheat, oil, which the 
it on a wonderful scale, it had been given the name tribes of the mountains and of the extreme south 
of mosque of prosperity ( al-hana ); but his plans for example do not have). 

being upset by a series of uufoitunate events, the The town is divided into 32 quarters: Zawiya 
prince was unable to finish the building befoie c Abbasiya, Sidi Ben Sliman, Asvval, RiySd al- c Arus, 
his death and it was therefore given the name of Sfdi Abl c Amr, Bab Dukkala (divi ded into two 
mosque of the ruin (d/anta* al-fana )" . This origin quarters), Sidi c Abd al-'Aziz, Rahbat Azbast, Da- 
having been forgotten; an attempt was later made bashi, Kannariya, Riyad al-Zitun al-djadkl, Djnan 
to explain the name of the square from the fact hen Shogra, Ksiir, Mwasin, Riyad al-ZitGn al- 
that the heads of rebels used to be exposed there kadim, \-\rsa Mawlai Mass Kblra, c Arya Mawlai 
(mosque or place of assembly of ruin, of death). Musa Sghira, Bab Hailana, Sidi Mimun, Ben Salah, 
It was there also that executions took place. Lying j Sidi Aivub, Bu Zakri, Ka'at ben Modar, Bab al- 
ou the western edge of the principal agglomeration I Dabbagh, Harat al-SQra, Mawkif, Arbatin, the kasha 
of buildings at its most thickly populated part, 1 containing the royal palaces (again subdivided 

close to the suk, connected with the principal gates ' into several sections : al-Badi 1 , Kasbat al-ouhas), 

by direct and comparatively quiet roads, Qjama 1 Berrima, Bab Ahmar, Maskinat Sidi ‘Amara and 

al-Fna is the point of convergence of the roads, the met l ah or Jewish quarter. We may further 

At all hours swarming with people, it is occupied mention outside the walls near the Bab Dukkala, 
in the morning with a market of small traders: a quarter called al-Hara where the lepers live, 
barbers, cobblers, vendors of fruit and vegetables, Until recent years the gates of the town were 
of medicines, of fried grasshoppers, of tea and of closed during the night. The superintendents of 
soup ( harira ); in the evening, it is filled with the quarters (mtihaddamin) have watchmen ifassasa) 
acrobats and jugglers (Awlad Sidi Ahmad u Mus5 I under their orders. The old custom still survives 
of Tazerwalt), sorcerers, story-tellers, fire-eaters, ■ of firing a salvo at midnight on the Djama c al-Fna 
snake-charmers and sjiluh dancers. The audience | as a curfew. 

consists mainly of people from the country who have Marrakesh being an imperial town, the sultan who 
come into town on business and want to enjoy the 1 ODly stays there at long intervals is represented 
distractions of the town for a few hours before i in his absence by a khalifa , a prince of the im- 
going home. These visitors are always very numerous i perial family (usually the son or brother of the 
in Marrakesh. Besides the regular inhabitants there j sovereign). The role of this khalifa is purely 
is a floating population the number of which has I representative. His main duty is to preside at the 
been put at 20,000 to 25,000. For Marrakesh is the ceremonies duiing the ritual celebrations. The 
great market for supplying not only the Hawz but \ governor of the town is a pasha , assisted by a 
also the mountain country, the Sus and especially delegate (na'ib) and several khalifas. One of the 
the extreme south, Dades, Dar c a (Dra') and the Anti- \ latter supervises the prisons and the administration 
Atlas. A portion of this traffic will probably be of justice. Another has the title of pasha of the kasba. 
diverted via Agadir when this port is opened to He governs the southern part of the town which 
trade. Marrakesh used to be the starting-point for includes the impeiial palace and the Jewish quarter, 
caravans going through the Sahara to trade with j Formerly the pasha of the kasba was independent 
Timbuktu. They brought back chiefly Sudanese j of the pasha of the town and served to counter- 
slaves for whom Marrakesh was an important \ balance the power of the latter. He commanded 
market. The conquest of the Sudan by France has the gish , an anned contingent furnished by the 
put an end to this traffic. j warlike tribes (Udaya, Ait Immur etc.) settled in the 

To the north of the Djarna' al-Fna begin the vicinity of the town by the sultans on the domain 

suks which are very large. As in Fas and in the lands. At the present day the gish is under the 

other large towns, the traders and artisans are control of the pasha of the town and the pasha 

grouped by trades under the authority of the | of the kasha only retains of his former powers 

muhtasib , a kind of provost of the merchants, certain rights of precedence and honorary privileges. 
The most important suks are those of the cloth Muslim law is administered in Marrakesh by 
merchants {klsarlyaf of the sellers of slippers, of three kadis : one is established at the mosque of 
pottery, of basket work, of the embroiderers of Ibn Yusuf: the other at the mosque of al-Mwasin and 
harness, of the dyers and of the smiths. An im- the third at the mosque of the kasba. The latter’s 
portant Thursday suk ( al-hhamis ) is held outside competence does not extend beyond the limits ot 
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his quarter. That of the others extends over the 
whole town and even over the tribes of the area 
governed from it who have no local kadi. 

Marrakesh is not numbered like Rabat and Tetuan 
among the hadat tva towns, i. e. it has not, like them, 1 
mi old established citizen population, not of rural 1 
ottgin, with a bourgeoisie whose tone is given by 
the descendants of the Moors driven from Spain. \ 
In the .with century however, Marrakesh did receive 
a colon) of Morescoes huge enough to give one | 
quarter the name of Orgiba. a town of Andalusia 
from which they came. The foundation of the 
population consists of people of the tribes for the ; 
most part lieiber or Arabs strongly mixed with ! 
Ucrbcr blood. Shluti is much spoken in Marrakesh | 
ilthough the language of the tribes around the j 
town (Khamna, l Java) is Arabic. The movements ' 
of the tribes, the coming and going of caiavans, ! 
the importation of slaves from the Sudan have 
resulted in a constant process of mixing in the 
population and the old Masmudian race which 
must with Almoravids have been the primitive 
’population of Marrakesh is only found in com- j 
lunation with amounts difficult to measure of Arab, j 
'-whuran and negro blood. Even to-day this process 1 
is going on: the newcomers come less from the | 
'■'Ilejs of the Atlas than from the Sus, the Dia‘ I 
and the Anti-Atlas, fiom the extreme south which is 
poor and overpopulated. The greater number | 
of thc-e immigrants soon become merged in the 1 
population of the town; but the Enquete stir Us j 
• .0 poraU'ns musu/manes. conducted by L. Massignon j 
1,1 1 9 - 3 — 1924 (1’ari, 1925) >ielded some very : 
iiirious information about the survival in Marra- 
kesh of rigorous groups of provincials, specialising 
in particular trades; the makers of silver jewellery I 
i at least those who are not Jews) owe their name ! 
of !,L:m Iiftyui to the fact that they originally came 
from Tagmiit in Sus; the Mesfiwa are charcoal- 
burners and greengrocers, the (Jhighaya. salters ; 
the people of the Todgha, gathereis of dates and 
- aatali/ ii ./, i.e diggers of wells, who specialise 
m watei -channels (khatatii ) ; those of Tafilalt, 
porters ami paviors; those of War/azat, water- 
s'. irrier-. and ot Tatta' (Anti-Atlas), restaurateurs; 
of the Dra‘. water-carriers and s/or/J/.bito, etc. ; 
Phis division 1- not the result of specialisation in 
t heir 011gin.1I home nor of privileges granted by 
tile civic authorities but arises from the fact that 
artisans once settled 111 Marrakesh have sent for 
their compatriots when they required assistance 
Thus groups grew up, sometimes quite considerable. 

I he list of the corporations of Marrakesh gives a 
total of about 10.000 artisans I hese corporations 
have lost much of their power under the pressure 
of the Makhzen. Some of them however still retain 
a certain social importance: in the tiist place that of 
the shoemakers w Inch is the largest (1,500 members): 
:hen come the tanners (430). the cloth (237) and 
-ilk (too) merchants; the fasts wholesalers, then 
-otne groups of skilled artisans, highly esteemed 
out of less influence, embroiderers of saddles, makers 
of mosaics, carpenters, sculptors of plaster etc 

Religious aDd intellectual life. Mosques 
.-re numerous in Marrakesh. Some of them will be 
he subjects of brief archaeological studies. Those 
which play the most important part m the religious 
bte of the city are the mosque of al-Mwasin, the 
niosque of All b. \ usuf, both close to the suks, 
that of Sidi bel ‘.Abbas and that of the kasba. Then 
Come the Kutubiya. the mosque of the Bab Duk- 


kala, of the Bab Allan, of Berrima, and the Djama 
Ibn Salah. There are also many little mosques 
in the various faubourgs. But although it can 
claim illustrious men of learning, Marrakesh is not 
like Fas, a centre of learning and of teaching. The 
Almohads built schools and libraries there, brought 
the most illustrious scholars, philosophers and 
physicians from Spain, like IbnTufail, Abu Marwan 
Ihn Zuhr (Avenzoar) and Abu T-Walld Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) who died at Marrakesh in 595 (l 198). 
These great traditions did not survive the dynasty. 
In the beginning of the xvi'h century, in the time 
of Leo Afi'icanus, the library of the Almohad palace 
was used as a poultry house and the madrasa built 
by the Marinids was in ruins. At the present day 
in the town of the Kutubiya there is not a single 
bookseller. A certain number of tolba still live in 
the madrasas (Ibn Yusuf, Ibn Salah, Sidi bel 'Abbas, 
Berrima, Kasba) but the teaching in Marrakesh 
has neither the prestige nor the traditions which 
still give some lustre to the teaching at al-Karawiyin 
in Fas, much decayed as it is. Although they 
attempt to imitate the customs of Fas (they celebrate 
notably the “festival of the sultan of the tolba ” 
[cf. fas] every spring) the students are far from 
holding in Marrakesh the position their comrades 
enjoy in Fas. 

The devotion of the people of Marrakesh expends 
itself particularly on the cult of saints, not at all 
orthodox but dear to the Berbers. Their town 
has always been famous for the great number of 
-a>ali who are buried in its cemeteries and who 
justify the saying: “Marrakesh, tomb of the saints”. 
But in the time of Mavvlai Isma'il, the Shaikh AbQ 
c Ali al-Hasan al-YSsi, by order of the prince or- 
ganised, in imitation of the old established cult 
of the Sab'atu Kidjal(fhe seven saints of theRagraga, 
around the Djabal al-Hadid, among the Shyadma) 
a pilgrimage to the Sab'atu Riijjal of Marrakesh 
including visits to seven sanctuaries and various 
demonstrations of piety. The following are the 
names of the seven saints in the order in which 
they ought to be visited: l) Sidi Yusuf b. 'Alt al- 
Sanhadji, a leper, d. 593 (1196-1197), buried out- 
side the Bab Aghmat on the spot where he had 
lived; 2) the kadi 'Iyad, 476—544 (1083 — 1 1 49), 
kadi of Ceuta, then of Granada, a learned theologian, 
author of the Sfuf a z , a celebrated collection of 
traditions, buried beside the BabAilan; 3) Sidi bel 
Abbas al-Sabti, patron saint of Marrakesh and the 
most venerated of the saints of the region 524 — - 
601 (1130 — 1204). He came to Marrakesh when 
the town was being besieged by the Almohads 
and settled there, at first in a hermitage on the 
Ojabal Gilliz where a kubba dedicated to him 
can still be seen. But the principal pilgrimage 
is to his tomb at the northern end of the town 
over which Abu Faris b. Ahmad al- Mansur 
built a zavviya and an important mosque at 
the beginning of the xviith century; 4) Sidi 
Muhammad b. Sliman al-Djazuli, d. in 870 (1465) 
at Afughal among the Shyadma, a celebrated Sufi, 
founder of the Djazuli brotherhood. His body’was 
brought to Marrakesh in 930 (1523) by Ahmad 
al-Aradj the Sa'dian; 5) Sidi 'Abd al-'Aziz al- 
Tabba , a pupil of al-Djazuli, d. in 914 (1508); 
6) Sidi Abd Allah al-Ghazvvanl, popularly called 
Mawla T-Ksur, d. in 935 (1528); 7) Sidi 'Abd 
ai-Rahman al-Suhaili, called the Imam al-Suhaili. 
a native of the district of Malaga, d. 581 (1185) 
and buried outside the Bab al-Rabb. 
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It is quite an arbitrary choice that these seven so far as the region of Marrakesh. It is quite 
individuals have been chosen as the Sab'atu Ridjal. without probability that some writers, following 
Others could equally well have been chosen, as the Spanish historian Marmol, have sought at 
the town of Marrakesh and the cemeteries which Aghmat or at Marrakesh the site of Bocanum 
stretch before it, contain a very large number of Ernerum (B oxxzvov 'HfZEpcsrxoTETov of Ptolemy), a 
other venerated tombs. The principal are mentioned town of Tingitana, the site of which is now unknown, 
in the article by H. de Castries, Les Sept Patrons j The earliest historians agree that the place where 
de Merrakech ( Hesperis , 1924). Legend of course Marrakesh was built by the Almohads was a bare 
plays a great part in the cults of the various j marshy plain where only a few bushes grew. The 
saints. We may mention for example the sayings name Marrakesh gives no clue to the origin of 
and songs which perpetuate the memory of Lalla the town. The etymologies given by the Arab 
c lda, mother of the Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur, a authors are quite fanciful: according to al-Marra- 
real personage much transformed by the popular kushi, it was the name of a negro slave who 
imagination. The various trade corporations have ■ escaped and set up as a brigand there. Another 
chosen patron saints. Thus Sldi Va c kab is the writer explains it by a punning interpretation : “the 
patron of the tanners, Sidi bel ‘Abbas of the soap- | meaning of the name in the language of the 
makers and lacemakers, Sldi Mas c ud “slave” of Sidi j Masmuda is “go away quickly”! The place was 
Muhammad b. Sliman is the patron of the masons, ! actually a place of ambuscade for brigands”. It 
Sidi c Abd al- c Aziz al-Tabba c of the dyers, etc. The was, it appears, in 449 (1057 — 1058) that the 
majority of the artisans are also affiliated to the Almohads advanced from Sits north of the Atlas 
religious brotherhoods. In Massignon’s investi- and took Aghmat Warika. It was there that they 
gation will be found details of the attraction which settled at first. But after the campaign of 452 
some of the latter have for certain trades. (1060) in the course of which they conquered the 

The Jews. At the foundation of Marrakesh, country of Fazaz, Meknes and of the Lawata near 
the Jews had no permission to settle in the town. Fas, they wanted to make their position more 
They came there to trade from Aghmat Ailan permanent and independent by creating a kind 
where they lived. Al-Idrist relates that under ‘Alt of camp, which could be used as a base for their 
b. Yusuf they had not even the right to spend further campaigns and would threaten the MasmOda 
the night in Marrakesh and that those, who were of the mountains and could be used as a connecting 
caught within the walls after sunset, were in great link between the south from which they came 
danger of losing their lives and property. They and the kingdom of Fas. Yusuf b. Taslifin there- 
settled there at a later date. At the beginning of fore purchased from its owner an estate on the 
the xvith century there was, according to Marmol, | frontier between two Masmuda tribes, the Hatlana 
in Marrakesh a ghetto of over 3,000 houses. It j and the Hazmira, and pitched his camp thete. So 
lay near the suk on the site now occupied by the I far was he from thinking of founding a great capital, 
mosque of al-Mwasm. When this mosque was 1 a thing for which this Saharan nomad felt no 
built by Sultan ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib. the more 1 need, that at first he lived in a tent here, beside 
scrupulous refused to pray there for some time which he built a mosque to pray in and a little 
on the pretext that it occupied the site of a Jewish \ kasba in which to keep his treasures and his wea- 
cemetery. It was 'Abd Allah al-Ghalib who, about , pons; but he did not build a surrounding wall. The 
1560, settled the Jews on the site they still oc- \ native Masmudls built themselves dwellings sur- 
cupy, along the wall of the kasba to the east, ; rounded by palisades of branches beside the Alrno- 
where the stables of the palace had been. In 1 ravid camp. The town grew rapidly to a considerable 
the beginning of the xviith century, there was j size, if it is true, that in the reign of c AlI b. Yusuf 
here, according to the French traveller Mocquet, it had at least 100,000 hearths, but it did not lose 
“like a separate town, surrounded by a good wall j its rural character until Ibn Tumart appeared and 
and having only one gate guarded by the Moors; 1 the threat of the Almohad movement revived by 
here live the Jews who are over 4,000 in number ' him forced c Ali b. Yusuf to defend his town and 
and pay tribute”. A century later, there were j surround it by a rampart which was built in eight 
about 6,000 Jews and many synagogues. The Jewish months, probably in 520 (1126). Some historians 
quarter, called rnelldh after the example of the give the date 526 (1132) but it is certain that the 
Jewish quarter of Fas (the name melldh is attested walls were already built in 524 (1130) when the 
for Marrakesh as early as the end of the xvi ttl Almohads attacked Marrakesh for the first time. Mar- 
century), has 12,000 inhabitants at the present day. ' rakesh, the creation and capital of the Almoravids, 
As regards policing, it is under the authority of : was to be the last of their strongholds to yield. \\ hen 
the pasha of the kasba but otherwise is administered j Ibn Tumart had established his power over the 
by an elected Jewish committee. Questions of I tribes of the mountains he tiied to attack Marra- 
personal law are judged by a rabbinical tribunal ! kesh; he then sent an Almohad army under the 
of three members nominated and paid by the command of Shaikh al-Bashir. who, after defeating 
Makhzen. The Jews of Marrakesh are beginning the Almoravids in the vicinity of Aghmat, pursued 
to leave the bounds of the nullah . For the most them to the gates of Marrakesh. The Almohads 
part they wear the ritual costume: gaberdine, skull- could not enter the town but established themselves 
cap and black slippers, but the younger generation befoie its walls. After 40 days’ siege, c AlI b. 
shows a tendency to emancipate itself from this Yusuf received reinforcements and made a success^ 
dress. They have little influence on the corporations ful sortie which forced the attackers to retreat, 
of Marrakesh and are not allowed to settle in the This was the battle of al-Buhaira (524 = May 1130) 
suks. They are limited to certain trades (jewellers, from the name of a large garden, Buhairat al - 
tinsmiths and embroiderers of slippers) and share Raka'ik^ near which it was fought. It lay to the 
with the people of Fas the wholesale trade. They east of the town before the Bab Dabbagh and the 
trade particularly with the Shluh of the mountains. 1 Bab Allan. Al-Bashlr was slain and Marrakesh re- 
History. The Roman occupation never extended i spited for 17 years. Ibn Tumart died a few months 
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later. It is hardly likely that c Abd al-Mu 2 min should 
have made soon after his accession, as the Kir Ids 
sa; ,. a new attempt to take Marrakesh. The memoirs 
uf .tl-Uaidhak which give such full details of all 
the event-, of this period make no mention of 
it They show on the contrary the Almohad armies 
busied at fiist in conquering the country before 
occupying the capital, taking Tadla, Sale, Taza, 
i hail, Tlemcen and Fas and only returning to 
lay siege to Marrakesh after the whole country- 
had been occupied and the capital alone held out 
as the last stronghold of the doomed dynasty. It 
was in the summer of 1146 that : Abd al-MiFmin 
laid siege to Marrakesh. He made his headquarters 
at (Iillir and, seeing that the siege would be a 
long one, at once had houses built in which to 
instal himself and his ai my. The siege lasted eleven 
months. An unsuccessful sortie by the Almoravids 
seems to have hastened the fall of the town. 
Disgusted by lack of success and by famine, a 
number of chiefs of the besieged went over to the 
enemy. Abd al-Mu min had scaling-ladders made and 
distributed them among the tubes. The assault was 
made and, according to Ibn al-Athlr, the defection 
of the Chiistian soldiery facilitated its success. 
I'lio Almoravid Sultan, Ishak, a young boy who 
had sought refuge 111 the fortress, was slain, along 
with a large number of the Almoravids. This event 
took place m 541 in the month of Shawwal 
March 6 — Apnl 3, 1 147). according to the majority 
of the historians. 

The Almohad dynasty which came from the 
south naturally took Marrakesh as its capital. It 
was here that ’ Abd al-Mu min and his successors 
usually resided when they were not in the country. 
The town prospered exceedingly under their rule. 
They gave it many important public buildings: 
the kayba. mosques, schools, a hospital, aqueducts 
and magnificent gardens. During this period of 
prosperity, there were very few events of particular 

interest in the history of Marrakesh 10547(1152 

1153) according to Ibn Khaldun, in 549(1 1 54- [ 156) 
according to al-llaidliak and the Kirtas , the Harm 
Amghifr. brothers of the Mahdi Ibn’ Tumart, entered 
the town and tried to laise the inhabitants against 
Abd al-Mu mill who was away at Kale. The rising 
was speedily put down and ended in the massacre 
of the rebeN and their accomplices Rut on the 
decline of the dynasty, 1. e. after the battle of I. as 
N'.ivas de Tolosa (1212) and the death of al-Nasir. 
son of al-Mansiir. Marrakesh became the scene of 
the struggle between the royal family descended 
from ‘Abd al-Mu min and the Almohad shaikhs 
descended from the companions of Ibn Tumart 
who. quoting traditions of the latter, claimed the 
right to grant investiture to the sultans and to 
keep them in tutelage Aim Muhammad c Abd a l- 
Muhid, brother of al-Manytlr. was strangled in Sept. 
021 -1224). His successor a!- : Add was drowned 
in a hath in the palace fOct. 624= 1227) and the 
Vimuhad shaikhs appointed as his successor the 
young Yahya b. al-.Vbir, while Abu VCla Idris 
■d-Ma mun. brother of 111 A J il, w-as proclaimed in 
Kpain. The w-hole country was soon in the throes 
"f revolution. Yahya. fearing the defection of the 
tickle Almohads. fled to Tinmal (April— May 626 = 
!22Sj. Disorder reigned in Marrakesh, where a 
g oernor named al-Ma mun was hnallv appointed, 
hut four months later, Yahya returned to Marra- 
* eS , besh troops, put al-Ma'mnn’s governor 

e«h and after staying seven days in the town 


was forced to go to Gilliz to fight a battle (Feb. 
1230), for al-Ma'mun had arrived from Spain to 
take possession of his kingdom. Ferdinand III, 
king of Castile, had given in return for various con- 
cessions, a body of 12,000 Christian horsemen with 
whose assistance al-Ma : mun defeated Yahya and 
his followers, entered Marrakesh and installed an 
anti-Almohad regime there, marked not only by a 
terrible massacre of the shaikhs and their families 
but by a new orientation in religious matters quite 
opposed to that of the preceding reigns. On his 
arrival in Marrakesh, al-MaYnun mounted the pulpit 
of the mosque of the kasba, recited the kkutba , 
solemnly cursed the memory of Ibn Tumart and 
announced a whole series of measures, some of 
which are given by the Kirtas and Ibn Khaldun 
and which show he intended to do everything on 
opposite lines to his predecessors. His innovations 
revived the discontent so that two years later (1232) 
while al-Ma 3 mun and his militia were besieging 
■ Ceuta, Yahya again occupied Marrakesh and plun- 
! dered it. Al-Ma 3 mun at once turned back to the 
I rescue of his capital but died on the way (Oct. 17, 

I 1232 = 629 a. H.). His widow. al-Habab, succeeded 
I in getting her son al-Rashid, aged 14, proclaimed 
by the leaders of the army, including the commander 
of the Christian mercenaries. In return she gave 
; them Marrakesh to plunder if they could reconquer 
| it. But the people of the town, learning of this clause 
1 in the bargain, made their own terms before opening 
| their gates to the new sultan. The latter had to 
| grant them the aman and pay the Christian general 
and his companions the sum they might have 
expected from the plunder of the capital — according 
to the Kirtas^ 500,000 dinars. 

In 633 ( 1 235 — 1236) a rebellion of the Khlot 
drove al-Rashid out of Marrakesh and he took 
1 refuge in Sidjilmasa while Yahya recaptured Mar- 
rakesh. Al-Rashid however succeeded in retaking 
it and Yahya finally was assassinated. It was in 
, the reign of the Almohad al-Sa c id (1242 — 1248) 
that the Maiinids who had airived in the east of 
the country in 1216, seized the greater part of the 
kingdom of Fas. His successor c L’mar al-Murtada, 
proclaimed in 6 46 (1248), found himself in 658 
(1260) reduced to the solitary kingdom of Mar- 
rakesh, to the south of the I’mm Rabi c . In 660 
(1261 — 1262) the Marinid Abu Yusuf Ya c kub b. 
Abd al-Hakk came to attack Marrakesh. He en- 
camped on mount Gilliz whence he threatened 
the town. Al-Murtada sent his cousin, the saiyid 
Abu 1 - L la Idris, surnamed Abu Dabbus, to fight 
him. The emir ‘'Abd Allah b. Abu Yusuf was 
slain in the battle and his father lost heart, aband- 
oned his plans on Marrakesh and returned to Fas 
at the end of Radjab 66i (beg. June 1262), 

I rom this time one feels that the dynasty is lost 
although peace was made, which moreover showed 
the humiliation of the Almohads who consented 
to pay tribute : but they were to destroy themselves. 
Failing into disfavour with his cousin al-Murtada, 
Abu Dabbus, this great-grandson of c Abd al-Mu 3 min, 
who in the preceding year had defended Marrakesh 
against the Marinid sultan, sought refuge with the 
atter and obtained fiom him the assistance necessary 
to overthiow al-Murtada, on condition that he 
(hared the spoils. \ ictorious and proclaimed sultan 
m October i^Abu Dabbus forgot his promises. 
Abu t usuf \ a%ub came in person to remind him 
0 them. He laid siege to Marrakesh in 1267 but 
Abu Dabbus had a stroke of good fortune for 
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the Marinid had to raise the siege to go and 
defend the kingdom of Fas against an attack by 
the sultan of Tlemcen, Yaghmurasan. The campaign 
being over, Abu Yusuf Ya c kub returned to Marrakesh. 
He entered it in Muharram 668 (Sept. 1269). The 
Kirfas tells us that he gave the aman to the in- 
habitants and to the surrounding tribes, whom he 
overwhelmed with benefits and ruled with justice 
and remained seven months to pacify and organise 
the country. By accepting Marrnid rule, however, 
Marrakesh lost for two and a half centuries its 
position as a capital. The new dynasty made Fas 
its capital. 

Its sultans however, did not neglect Marrakesh 
especially during this pel iod (end of the xiiith and 
first half of the xivth century). The chronicles record 
many sojourns made by them there but its great days 
were over. The town began to lose its inhabitants. 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c AlI was the only Marinid to undertake 
buildings of any importance at Marrakesh (a mosque 
and a madrasa). In the absence of the sovereign, 
the government of the town and district was 
entrusted to powerful governors as befitted a large 
town remote from the central authority. For nearly 
20 years, from 668 to 687 (1269-1288), this office 
was held by Muhammad b. 'All b. Muhalli, a chief 
greatly devoted to the Marinids, says Ibn Khaldun, 
and allied by marriage to the family of their ruler. 
But in February 1288, fearing treachery from 
Muhammad b. 'Alt, Abu Ya'ljub Yusuf threw him 
into prison and gave his office to Muhammad b. 
c Attu al-Djanatl, a client and confidant of the royal 
family, to whom the sultan further entrusted his 
son Abu c Amir. Abu Ya%ub had not left Marra- 
kesh six months when the young prince Abu c Amir 
rebelled there and proclaimed himself sovereign at 
the instigation of the governor Ibn c Attu (Nov. 
1228). Abu Ya'kub hastened to Marrakesh which 
he took after several days siege. The young Abu 
c Amir had time to escape and seek refuge in the 
mountains among the Masmudi tribes, after plun- 
dering the treasury. 

The custom of giving the governorship of Mar- 
rakesh to a prince of the ruling family was kept 
up. Towards the end of May 1307, under the 
walls of Tlemcen, sultan Abu Thablt gave his 
cousin Yusuf, son of Muhammad b. Abi c Iyad b. 
b. c Abd al-Hakk, the governorship of Marrakesh 
and the provinces depending on it. By the end 
of the year, Yusuf rebelled and proclaimed himself 
independent at Marrakesh after putting to death 
the governor of the town, al-Hadjdj Mas'ud. Defeated 
by the imperial troops on the banks of the Umm 
Rabi c , the rebel fled to the mountains, plundering 
Marrakesh on his way (Jan. 1308). The punish- 
ment inflicted on the rebels was severe. Yusuf b. 
Abi c Iyad, handed over by a shaikh with whom 
he had taken refuge, was put to death and the 
heads of 600 of his follow’ers went to adorn the 
battlements of the town. Aba Sa c id c Uthman stayed 
at Marrakesh on several occasions. He did much 
rebuilding in 720 (1320). Peace and comparative 
prosperity seem to have reigned there under the 
rule of Abu T-Hasan until this prince, as a result 
of reverses suffered in his struggle with the Hafsids, 
found his own son, the ambitious Abu c Inan, 
rebelling against him. During the troubles which 
now broke out, Ibn Khaldun tells us, the town was 
seriously threatened with being sacked by the 
Masmuda of the mountains led by c Abd Allah al- 
SaksiwI. Abu Tnan was able to consolidate his 


power and avert this danger. The struggle between 
father and son ended in the region of Marrakesh. 
Abu T-Hasan, defeated at the end of Safai 757 
(May 1350) near the town, sought refuge in the 
mountains with the emirs of the Hintata and died 
there just after becoming reconciled to his son 
and designating him his successor (June 1352). 

During the course of the xivth century, the 
emirs of the Hintata played a very important part 
in the country. The position of the tribe on an 
almost inaccessible mountain, from which it com- 
manded Marrakesh, gave its chiefs comparative 
independence and predominating influence among 
the other Masmuda. Abu 'Inan took no steps 
against the emir 'Abd al- c Az!z who had given 
asylum to the fugitive Abu T-Hasan. He retained 
him in the command of his tribe, which he gave 
a few years later to his brother c Amir. In 1353 
the latter, becoming chief of all the Masmuda tribes 
and sufficiently powerful to keep under his thumb 
the governor of Marrakesh al-Mu'tamid, son of 
Abu 'Inan, very soon succeeded in making 
himself completely independent. He received and 
for a time held as hostages two rebel Marinid 
princes Abu T-Fadl, son of the Sultan Abu Salim, 
and c Abd al-Rahman, son of Sultan Abu c Ali. 
Quarrelling with his protege Abu ' 1 -Fadl whom 
he had made governor of Marrakesh, he retired 
into his mountains and for several years defied 
the armies of the sultan. He was in the end captured 
and put to death in [370. 

After the death of Sultan 'Abd al-'Aziz, the 
pretender Abu T- c Abbas, son of Abu Salim, had 
himself proclaimed in Fas with the help of his 
cousin c Abd al-Rahman b. Abi lfellusen, himself 
a pretender to the throne. The latter as a rewaid 
for his services was given the independent governor- 
ship of Marrakesh and the country round it 
(June 1374). The empire was thus completely- 
broken up. The two rulers soon began to quarrel 
but then signed a treaty of peace in 1378. There 
was a new rupture and a new truce two years 
later after Marrakesh had been besieged for two 
months without result. Abu ’ 1 -Abbas in the end 
took Marrakesh in Djumada 784 (July— Aug. 13S2). 
and 'Abd al-Rahman was slain. Abu T-'Abbas, 
dispossessed in 1384 and exiled to Granada, suc- 
ceeded in reconquering his kingdom in 1387 and 
sent to Marrakesh as governor his son al-Muntasir. 
This event is the last recorded by Ibn Khaldun. 
From the time his record ceases and throughout 
the xvffi century we are inciedibly poor in in- 
formation about the history of Marrakesh. The 
south appears to have continued to form a large 
governorship in the hands of princes of the royal 
family. The only information at all definite that 
we have comes from a Portuguese historian who 
records that during the three years which followed 
the capture of Ceuta by the Portuguese (1415 — 
1418), Morocco was a prey to the struggles among 
the pretenders. While Abu Sa'id 'Uthman was 
ruling in Fas, Mawlay Bu c AlI, king of Marrakesh, 
was fighting against another Marinid prince called 
Faris. The “kingdom” or governorship of Marrakesh 
does not seem to have completely broken the 
links which bound it to the kingdom of Fas for 
the governors of Marrakesh supplied contingents 
to the army which tried to retake Ceuta. But they 
very soon ceased to take part in the holy war 
in the north of Morocco and their name is not 
found among the opponents of the Portuguese, 
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Mairake-h by 1430 seems to have become Je facto 
it' not ie jure independent but we do not know 
within fifty years at what date the Hmtata emirs 
established their power; they were descended 
from a brother of c Amir b, Muhammad. They were 
“kings" of Marrakesh when m 1508 the Portuguese 
ectaolished themselves at Safi, taking advantage of 
theanaichy prevailing, for the power of the Hmtata 
emirs hardly extended beyond the environs of their , 
capital ami they could not effectively protect their , 
tribes against the attacks of the Christians. By 
1512 the Portuguese governors of Safi had succeeded 
in extending their power ovei the tribes near 
Marrakesh (Aw lad Mta) and the town lived in 
fear of the bold raids which on several occasions , 
brought the Poituguese cavaliy and their Arab ! 
allies into the district. The king of Marrakesh, , 
overawed, cnteied into negotations in 1514 but j 
the tei ms ueie nothing less than his paying tribute 1 
as vassal and the building of a Portuguese fortress 1 
at Mairakesh. Agreement could not be reached. ! 
'I he occupation of Marrakesh remained the dream : 
of the Poituguese soldiers. An attack on the town ! 
let l by the governors of Safi and Azemmur failed J 
(April 23, 1 5 1 5). This was the period when in 
reaction against the anarchy and foreign invasions 
the SaMian Murifs began to come to the front in : 
>n<. Ahmad al-A radj, who appealed in 1 5 13 to 
the north ol the Atlas, had himself recognised as j 
leudei of the holy war and accepted as such by i 
the local chiefs, even by al-Nasii, king of Marrakesh. 

In the month of April 1514, it is recorded that 
he was in Marrakesh with the king. At the end 
of 1521, al-A iadj established himself peacefully 
in Maitakesh which he found partly depopulated 
by famine and married the daughter of the king 
Muhammad b. Nasir called Bu Shentuf. The latter 
in 1524 having tried to kick against the tutelage 
of his too powerful son-in-law, al-A : iadj and his 
brother Muhammad al-Shaikh, seized the kasha, 
which seem> till then to have been held by Bu 
Shentflf. They disposed of the latter by having j 
him assassinated in the following jear (1525). j 
Mairakesh became the SaMian capital. The king 1 
of has, Ahmad al-WattJUi, tried unsuccessfully to 
take it in June 1527- It remained in the hands j 
of al-ATadj till 1554, when it was seized by his 1 
brother Mu hun mad al-Mjaikh. up till then king i 
of bits. After the assassination of Muhammad al- j 
bhaikh in 1557. al-A r radj was put to death at 1 
Marrakesh with seven of his sons and grandsons, I 
so as to secuie the crown for Maw lay c Al>d Allah ‘ 
al-Ghulih. The whole of the latter patt of the \ 
century was for Marrakesh a period of great 1 
prosperity. c Abd Allah al-(ihalib built a series of : 
important public works’ rearrangement of the 
palace and of the provision storehouses in the 
kasha; in the town, the madrasa lbn Yusuf and 
the al-Mwasin mosque etc. Ahmad al-Mansflr 
finished his brother's woik by building in the 1 
kadui from 1578 to 1594 the famous al-Badr 
palace. The sultan, enriched by several yeai? 0 f 
peace and good government, and by the gold 
brought from the conquest of the Sudan (1591 — 
1592), lived almost continually in Mairakesh. to ’ 
which he restored a splendour and a prosperity 1 
that it had not enjoved dnee the end of the xiith . 
centuTy. But the death of al-Mandir opened a period 
of trouble and civil war -sufficient to turn white 
the hair of an infant at the breast" to use the 
expression of the historian al-ifrani. While Abu ■ 


Faris, son of al-Mansui, was proclaimed at Marra- 
kesh, another son, Zidan, was chosen sultan at 
Fas. A third brother, al-Shaikh, came and took Fas, 
then sent against Marrakesh an army led by his son 
c Abd Allah, who seized the town in Dec. 22, 1606. 
But Zidan, who sought refuge first in Tlemcen, 
then made his way to Sus, viaTafilalt and coming 
suddenly to Marrakesh, had himself proclaimed 
there while c Abd Allah b. al-Shaikh while escaping 
with his troops was attacked in the midst of the 
gardens ( djnan Bekkar) and completely defeated 
(Feb. 25, 1607). In October of the same year, c Abd 
Allah returned after defeating Zidan’s troops on 
the Wadi Tifalfalt (Oct. 2, 1607), fought a second 
battle with them at Ras al- c Ain (a spring in 
Tansift), regained possession of the town and 
revenged himself m a series of massacres and 
punishments so terrible that a portion of the popu- 
lation having sought refuge in the Gilliz, proclaimed 
as sultan, Muhammad, great-grandson of Ahmad 
al-ATadj c Abd Allah was forced to fly (Jan. 25, 
1608). Zidan, recalled by a section of the populace, 
regained possession of his capital in a few days. 
The struggle between Zidan and his brother al- 
Shaikh, in the year following, centred round the 
possession of Fas. Zidan failed in his plans to 
retake it and henceforth Fas, given over completely 
to anarchy, remained separate from the kingdom 
of Marrakesh. On these happenings, a marabout 
from Tafilalt, named Abu Mahalll, attempted to 
intervene ( 1 6 1 1) to put an end to the fighting 
among the pretenders, which was inflicting great 
suffering on the people. His intervention only 
made matters worse. He took Marrakesh on May 20, 
1612. Zidan took refuge in Safi and succeeded in 
again gaining possession of his capital with the 
help of an influential marabout in Sus, called 
\ahya b. c Abd Allah. After a battle near Gilliz, Zidan 
withdrew into Marrakesh on Nov. 30, 1613. But 
\ahya, succumbing to ambition, rebelled himself 
at the end of 16 r 8, against the ruler whose cause 
he had once so well sustained. Zidan had again 
to take lefuge in Safi. He was soon able to return 
to Marrakesh, taking advantage of the discord that 
had broken out in the enemy ranks. c Abd ai-Malik 
(1627 — 1631), son and successor of Zidan, has 
left only the memory of his cruelty and debauchery. 
He was murdered in May 1631. The renegades, 
who killed him, also disposed of his brother and 
successor al-\\ alld in 1636. A third brother, Mu- 
hammad al-Shaikh al-Asghar, succeeded him but 
had only a semblance of power. He managed 
however to reign till 1655, but his son Ahmad al- 
Abbas was completely in the hands of the Shab- 
bana, an Arab tribe who assassinated him and 
gave the throne to c Abd al-Karlm, called Karrum 
al-IIadjdj, in 1659. “The latter”, says al-Ifranl, 
united under his sway all the kingdom of Marra- 
kech and conducted himself in an admirable fashion 
with regard to his subjects*’. His son Abu Bakr 
succeeded him in 1668 but only reigned two 
months until the coming of the Filall Sultan al- 
Kasfjid. already lord of Fas, who took Marrakesh on 
Jul} 31. 166S. Called to Marrakesh by the rebellion 
of his nephew* Ahmad b. Muhrlz, al- Rashid met 
his death there m the garden of al-Agdal, his 
head having been injured by a branch of an orange 
tree against which his horse threw him when it 
stumbled. 

Maw lay Isma il had some difficulty in getting 
himself proclaimed at Marrakesh, which preferred 
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his nephew, Ahmad b. Muhriz. Ismael forced his 
way in on the 9th Safar 1083 (June 4, 1672). In 
the following year, Marrakesh again welcomed 
Ahmad b. Muhriz. After a siege of two years (March 
1675 — June 1677), Ismail reoccupied Marrakesh 
and plundered it. He passed through it again in 
1094 (1683) on his way to Sus to fight Ahmad 
b. Muhriz who was still in rebellion. Marrakesh 
was no longer the capital. Mawlay Ismail took 
an interest in it and destroyed the palaces of the 
kasba to use the materials for his works in Meknes. 
In 1 1 14 (Feb. 1703), a son of Mawlay Ismail, 
Muhammad al- c Alim, rebelled against his father, 
seized Marrakesh and plundered it. Zldan, brother 
of the rebel, was given the task of suppressing 
the rising, which he did, plundering the town 
once more. 

Anarchy again broke out after the death of 
Ismail. Its centre was Meknes. Mawlay al-Mustadi, 
proclaimed by the 'Abld in 1738, was disowned 
by them in 1 740 and replaced by his brother c Abd 
Allah. He sought refuge in Marrakesh. His brother 
al-Nasir remained his khalifa in Marrakesh till 
1745, while al-Mustadi tried in vain to reconquer 
his kingdom. Marrakesh finally submitted in 1746 
to Mawlay c Abd Allah who sent his son Sidi Mu- 
hammad there as khalifa. The governorship and 
then the reign of the latter (1757 — 1790) formed 
one of the happiest periods in the histoty of 
Marrakesh. Sidi Muhammad completely restored 
the town, made it his usual residence, received 
many European embassies there, including a French 
one led by the Comte de Breugnon in 1767, and 
developed its trade. Peace was not disturbed during 
his long reign except for a riot raised by a marabout 
pretender named c Umar, who at the head of a 
few malcontents tried to attack the palace in order 
to plunder the public treasury. He was at once 
seized and put to death (between 1766 and 1772, 
according to the sources). On the death of Sidi 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, the situation remained 
very unsettled for several years. After taking the 
oath of allegiance to Mawlay Yazid (May 3, 1790) 
the people of Marrakesh took in his brother Mawlay 
Hisham and proclaimed him. On hearing this, Yazid 
abandoned the siege of Ceuta, returned to Marrakesh, 
plundered it and committed all kinds of atrocities 
(1792). Hisham, supported by the "Abda and 
the Dukkala, marched on Marrakesh. Yazid, wounded 
in the battle, died a few days later in the palace 
(Feb. 1792). Marrakesh remained faithful to the 
party of Mawlay Hisham, but very soon the Rhamna 
abandoned him to proclaim Mawlay Husain, brother 
of Hisham. He established himself in the kasba 
(1209= 1794- — 1 795 )- While the partisans of the 
two princes were exhausting themselves in fighting, 
Mawlay Sliman, sultan of Fas, avoided taking sides 
in the struggle. The plague rid him at one blow 
of both his rivals (July 1799) who had in any 
case to submit some time before. The last years 
of the reign of Mawlay Sliman were overcast by 
troubles in all parts of the empire. Defeated at 
the very gates of Marrakesh, he was taken prisoner 
by the rebel Shrarda. He died at Marrakesh on 
Nov. 28, 1822. Mawlay c Abd al-Rahman (1824 — 
1859) did much for the afforestation of Agdal and ’ 
restored the religious buildings. His son Muhammad < 
completed his work by repairing tanks and aque- 1 
ducts. These two reigns were a period of tranquillity s 
of Marrakesh. In 1862 however, while Sidi Mu- 
hammad b. c Abd al-Rahman was fighting the I t 


s Spaniards at Tetwan the Rhamna rebelled, plun- 
r dered the Suk al-Khamls and closely blockaded 
1 the town, cutting off communications and supplies, 
1 until the Sultan, having made peace with Spain, 
1 came to relieve the town (June 1862). Mawlay al- 
1 Hasan hardly ever lived in Marrakesh but he stopped 
1 there on several occasions, notably in October 1875, 

1 to punish the Rhamna and the Bu ’l-sba 11 , who 
: had rebelled, and in 1880 and 1885. to prepare 
: his expeditions into Sus. 

During the last years of the reign of Mawlay 
c Abd al- c Aziz (1894 — 1908), it was at Marrakesh 
that the opposition to the European tastes and 
experiments of the Sultan made itself most strongly 
felt. The xenophobia culminated in the murder of 
a French doctor named Mauchamp (March 19, 
1907), and the spirit of separatism in the pro- 
clamation as sultan of Mawlay c Abd al- Hafiz, 
brother of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and governor of the pro- 
vinces of the south (Aug. 24, 1907). But c Abd al- 
Hafiz becoming ruler of the whole empire (Aug. 24, 
1907) and having signed the treaty of March 24, 
1912 establishing the piotectorate of France and 
of Spain over Morocco, the anti-foreign movement 
broke out again in the south. The Mauritanian 
marabout al-Hiba had himself proclaimed and 
established himself in Marrakesh. He only held out 
there for a brief period. His troops having been 
defeated at Sidi Bu 'I'thman on Sept. 6, 1912, the 
French troops occupied Marrakesh the next day. 

Relations with Europe. Five minor friars 
sent by St. Francis were put to death at Manakesh 
on Jan. 16, 1220, for having attempted to convert 
Muslims and having insulted the Ilophet Muhammad 
in their discourses. Their martyrdom attracted the 
attention of the Holy See to Marrakesh. A mission 
and a bishopric were established by Honorius 111 
in 1225 to give the consolations of religion to 
the Christians domiciled in Morocco : merchants, 
slaves and mercenaries in the sultan’s army. In 
the Almoravid period, the sultans had Christian 
mercenaries recruited from prisoners reduced to 
slavery or from the Mozarab population of Spam 
whom they had from time to time deported to 
Morocco by entire villages. In 1227, Abu T- c L'la 
Idris al-Malnun having won his kingdom with 
the help of Christian troops lent by the king of 
Castile found himself bound to take up quite a 
new attitude to the Christians. He granted them 
various privileges, including permission to build 
a church in Marrakesh and worship openly there. 
This was called Notre Dame and stood in the 
kasba, probably opposite the mosque of al-Mansur : 
it was destroyed during a rising in 1232. But 
the Christian soldiery continued to enjoy the 
right to worship, at least privately, and the 
bishopric of Marrakesh filled by an episcopal 
board at Seville, existed so long as there was 
an organised Christian soldiery in Morocco, i. e. 
to the end of the xivth century. The title of 
Bishop of Marrakesh was borne till the end of the 
xvith century by the suffragans of Seville (cf. Father 
A. Lopez. Los obispos de Marmecos desde el siglo 
XIII. in Archivo Ibero-Americano. N°. xlii., 1920). 

A Spanish Franciscan, the prior Juan de Prado, 
who came to re-establish the mission, was put to 
death in 1631 at Marrakesh. A few years later (1637), 
a monastery was re-established beside the prison for 
slaves in the kasba. It was destroyed in 1659 or 
1660 after the death of the last Sa'dian. Henceforth 
the Franciscans were obliged to live in the mellah. 
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w he ic the) hail dovvn to the end of the \viii th 
centun a little chapel and a monastery. As to the 
Christian merchants, they had not much reason to go 
tj Marrakesh in the middle ages. Ttade with 
Euiupe was conducted at Ceuta from which the 
Mudim merchants earned Euiopean goods into 
the interior of the country. In the xvi th century, 
£ Abd Allah al-Ghahb had a fondak 01 u bonded 
u aiehouse" built in the suk where the Christian 
merchants weie allowed to live; but the majority 
of tho^e who came to Marrakesh piefened to 
settle m the Jewish quarter. It was here also that 
toreigu ambassador usually lodged, at least when 
they weie not made to encamp in one of the 
gardens of the palace. 

M o n u in e n t s. The present enceinte of Marra- 
kesh is a wall of clay about 20 feet high, flanked 
with reetangulai bastions at intervals of 250 to 
300 feet. Ikib Aghmat, Bab Allan, Bab Dabbagh 
which still exist more or less rebuilt, are mentioned 
in the account of the attack on Mariakesh by the 
Almohads m 524 (1130). Bab Ylntan, Bab al- 
Makh/cn, mentioned at the same time, have dis- 
appear'd. Bab al-^aliha (no longer in existence: 
it stood on the site of the mcllah) and Bab 
Dukkala (still in existence ) figure in the story of 
the capture of the town by the Almohads (1147). 

1 he plan of the wall has therefore never changed. 

It has been lebuilt in place* from time to time, 
.is the day crumbled away, but it may be assumed 
that a number of pieces of the wall, especially 
on the west and south-west, are original, as well 
as at least three gates all now built up, to which 
thc\ owe their suivival, but have lost their name. 
Accoiding to Abu d-Fida' (xiv*h century), there 
weie m Mariakesh seventeen gates; twenty-four 
at the beginning of the xvith century according to 
I.eo African us. It would be very difficult to draw 
up an accurate list, for some have been removed, 
others opened, since these elates or the names have 
been altered, lhn Fa -11 Allah al-Tmari (beginning 
of the xivth century) adds to the names already 
mentioned those of Bab Nfis, Bah Muhrik, Bab 
Me.ssflfa, Bab al-Raha all four of which have dis- 
appeared, Bab Taghzut. Bab Fas (now Bab al- 
Khimisj. Bab al-Rabb which still exist. The only 
important changes, which have been made in the 
walls of Marrakesh since they were built, have been 
the building of the kasha in the south and in the 
north the creation of the quarter of Sidi bel Abbas. 
The rawiya, which as late as the with century 
-tood outside the walls beyond the Bab TaghzQt, 
was taken into the town with all its dependencies. 

The Kasha The little kad>a and the palace 
of Par al-Vmma built by Viisuf b. Tashfin, lav- 
north of the present ..Mosque of the Bookseller" 01 
Kutubiya. ‘All b. \Qsuf added m the same quaiter 
othei palaces called bur al-Hadjar. or Ka<r al- 
IJa-Jjar because they were built with stones from 
the Gilh.-, while all the other buildings in the 
town were of brick or clay It was here that the 
first Almohads took up theii quarters. Accoiding * 
*0 a somewhat obscure passage of the Isfib **.7; , 
Abu \ erkub \ usuf seems to have begun the building 
^ in the south of the town but it was 

\ a Kab al-Mansur who built the new ka^ba ( 1 1 S9 — 
97 ): that is to say he joined to the south wall of 
the town a new walled aiea within which he 
built palaces, a mosque, and a regular town. 
Aothing remains of the Almohad palaces, but one 
can trom pieces of wall and other vestiges follovv 


the old wall, at least on the north and the east side. 
There also the line of the wall has hardly changed. 
The magnificent gateway of carved stone by which 
the kasba is now entered, must be one of al- 
Mansur’s building. Its modern name of Bab Agnau 
(the Negro’s Gate) is not found in any old text. 
It probably corresponds to Bab al-Kuhl (Gate of 
the Negroes), often mentioned by the historians. 

Ibn Fadl Allah al- c UmarI, in the xivth century, 
Leo Africanus and Marmol in the xvith, have left 
us fairly detailed descriptions of the kasba, in spite 
of a few obscure passages. In the Almohad period, 
the kasba was divided into three quite distinct 
parts. One wall in the northwest, around the 
mosque of al-Mansur which still exists, contained 
the police offices, the headquarters of the Almohad 
tribes and the barracks of the Christian soldiery. 
From this one entered through the Bab al-Tubul, 
a second enclosure in which around a huge open 
space, the “Cereque” of Marmol (asarag\ were 
grouped the guardhouses, the offices of the minister 
of the army, a guest-house, a madrasa with its 
library and a large building called al-sakcfif (the 
porticoes), the “Acequife” of Marmol, occupied by 
the principal membeis of the Almohad organisation, 
the u Ten”, the “Fifty” and the tolba , the pages 
[ahl al-Jar). The royal palace, sometimes called 
the Alhambra of Marrakesh, in imitation of that 
of Granada, was entered from the Asarag and 
occupied the whole area east of the kasba. The 
palaces of al-Mansur were still in existence at the 
beginning of the xvith century when the Sa c dians 
took possession. c Abd Allah al-Ghalib incorpor- 
ated them in the new palaces which he was 
building. Ahmad al-Mansur added, in the gardens 
to the north, the famous al-BadI c palace celebrated 
for its size and splendour. Only a few almost 
shapeless ruins remain of it, but its plan is per- 
fectly clear. Mawlay Isma c il had it destroyed in 
order to use its materials. The kasba remained so 
completely in ruins that Sidi Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah when he became governor of Marrakesh in 
1746, was obliged to live in a tent until his new 
buildings were finished. It is to him that we owe 
an important part of the present palace with its 
inner garden, c Arsat al-Nil. Other works were later 
undertaken by Mawlay Sliman and his successors. 
Some large unfinished buildings date only from 
Mawlay c Abd al-Hafiz. A number of gates, in 
addition to the Bab Agnau give admittance to 
the kasba: these are Bab Berrima and Bab al-Ahmar 
in the east, Bab Ighll and Bab Ksiba in’ the 
west. The palace has vast gardens belonging to it: 
Djnan al-'Afija, Agdal, Djnan Ridvvan, Ma 3 munlya, 
Manara. The latter, two miles west of the town, 
contained in the xvith century a pleasure house 
uf the sultans. The palace of Dar ai-Bai da 5 , situated 
in the Agdnl, took the place of a Sa c dian palace. 
!t was rebuilt by Sidi Muhammad b. c Abd Allah 
and has since been restored. As to the gardens 
of the Agdal, they seem to have been created in 
the xiith century by c Abd al-Mu 5 min. 

Mosques. Nothing remains of the early Al- 
muravid mosques, in the building of one of which 
\ Usuf b. lashfiu himself worked along with the 
masons as a sign of humility But the cathedral 
mosque of Ali b. \ usuf, where Ibn Tumart had 
an interview with the sultan, although several 
times rebuilt, still retains its name. The Almohads, 
on taking possession of Marrakesh, destroyed all 
the mosques on the pretext that they were wrongly 
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oriented. The mosque of c Ali b. Yusuf was only 
partly destroyed and was rebuilt. c Abd Allah al- 
Chalib restored it in the middle of the xvith century. 

I he present buildings and the minaret date from 
Mawlay Sliman (1792 — 1822). 

Kutubiya. When the Almohads entered Marra- J 
kesh, Abd al-Mu 3 min built the first Kutubiya of j 
which some traces still remain and it has been 
possible to reconstruct its plan. As it was wrongly 
oriented he built a new mosque, the present Kutu- 
biya, in prolongation of the first but with a slightly 
different orientation. It takes its name from the 
100 booksellers’ shops which used to be around 
its entrance. It is a very large building with 
seventeen naves, which with its decoration in 
carved plaster, its stalactite cupolas, the moulding 
of its timberwork, its capitals and magnificent 
pulpit (ininbar) of inlaid work, is the most im- 
portant and the most perfectly preserved work of 1 
Almohad art. The minaret, begun by 'Abd al-Mu’min, ] 
was only finished in the reign of his grandson 
al-MansQr (1195). It is 230 feet high and its powerful 
silhouette dominates the whole town and the palm- 
groves. It is the prototype of the Giralda of Seville 
and of the tower of Hassan at Rabat. It is decorated 
with arcatures the effects of which were formerly 
heightened by paintings still visible in places, 
with a band of ceramic work around the top. 

The mosque of the kasba or mosque of al- 
Mansur is the work of Ya'kub al-Mansur. It was 
begun in It8g — 95 and built in great splendour. 

It has been profoundly altered, first by 'Abd Allah 
al-Ghalib the Sa c dtan, then in the middle of the ; 
xviibh century by Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, then 1 
more recently by Mawlay ’Abd al-RahmSn (1822- j 
1859). The minaret of brick is intact and magni- : 
ficently ornamented with green ceramics. The lamp- ] 
holder supports a JJamur of three bowls of gilt \ 
copper, which occupy a considerable place in the | 
legends of Marrakesh. They are said to be of pure 1 
gold and to be enchanted so that no one could take i 
them away without bringing on himself the most 
terrible misfortunes. This legend is often wrongly 
connected with the djamur of the Kutubiya. 

Among the religious monuments of Marrakesh 
of archaeological interest, may also be mentioned 
the minarets of the mosque of Ibn Salah (dated 
73 1 = 1331) and of the sanctuary of Mawla ' 1 -Ksur, 
built in the Martnid period in the Almohad tradition, 
and two Sa'dian mosques: the mosque of al-Mwasin 
or mosque of the Sharifs, which owes its origin 
to c Abd Allah al-Ghalib, and that of Bab Dukkala, 
built in 965 (1557 — 1558) by Lalla Mas'uda, the 
mother of the Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur. 

Mad rasas. An Almohad madrasa, built “to 
teach the children of the king and others of his 
family in it”, formed part of the buildings of Ya'kub 
al-Mansur. This royal school was presumably dif- 
ferent from what later were the Marlnid madrasas. 

It stood on the great square in front of the palace 
and was still in existence in the time of Leo 
Afncanus. The Marlnid Abu ’1-Hasan in 1347 
built another madrasa, also described by Leo. It 
lay north of the mosque of the kasba, where traces 
°f it can still be seen. The madrasa of Ibn Yusuf 
' s not, as is usually said, a restoration of the 
Marlnid madrasa. It was a new building by c Abd 
Allah al-Ghalib, dated by an inscription of 972 
(1564 — 1 5659, the only surviving example of a 
Sa'dian madrasa. 

Sa'dian tombs. The two fhst founders of 
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the dynasty rest beside the tomb of Sldl Muhammad 
b. Sliman al- Dj azuli in the Riyad al-'Arus quarter. 
Their successors from 1557 were buried to the 
south of the mosque of the kasba. There was a 
cemetery there, probably as early as the Almohad 
period, which still has tombs of the xiv £ h century. 
The magnificent kubbas which cover the tombs 
of the Sa'dian dynasty must have been built at 
two different periods. The one on the east under 
which is the tomb of Muhammad al-Shaikh seems 
to have been built by 'Abd Allah al-Ghalib. The 
other, with three chambers, seems to have been 
erected by Ahmad al-Mansur (d. 1603) to hold 
his tomb. 

Bibliography. Arab writers: cf. the in- 
dexes to the editions of al-Bakrl (transl. de Slane, 
1859); al- Idris! (ed. and transl. Dozy and de 
Goeje, 1866); Ibn al-Atliir (transl. Fagnan, 1901); 
Documents inedits d' Histoire almohade (ed. and 
transl. E. Levi-Provengal, 1928); Chromque al- 
rnohade anonyme{ed. and transl. E. Levi-Provengal, 
in Melanges Rene Basset , vol. ii. , 1925); Zerkashl 
(transl. Fagnan, 1895); al-Marrakushi (transl. 
Fagnan, 1893); Abu ’ 1 -Fida' (transl. Solvet, 
1839); Ibn Fad l Allah al-'Lmari, Masalik (transl. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 1927) ; Ibn Khaldun, 
"/bar (transl. de Slane, 1852); al-Ifrani, Huzhat 
al-Hadi (ed. and transl. Houdas, 1889); al-Zaiyam 
(ed. and transl. Houdas, 1886); al-Nasirt, Istiksa' 
(part transl. in A. M., vol. ix., x., xxx., xxxi.); 
Extraits inedits relatifs an Maghi eb (transl. 
Fagnan, 1924); cf. also: Kitab al-Lstibsar (transl. 
Fagnan, 1899); al-Hulal al-matvshiyn , Tunis 1329 
A. H. ; Ibn Abi Zav', Rail'd al-Kirtas (ed. Torn- 
berg, 1846, transl. Beaumier, i860); Leo Afncanus 
(ed. Schefer, vol. i., 1896); Ibn al-Muwakkit, 
al-Sa'ddat al-abadiya , Fas 1336 A. H.; al-' Abbas 
b. Ibrahim al-Marrakushi, Idhar al-Kamal, Fas 
* 334 - 

European authors: Damiao de G6is, 
Cronica do felicissimo Rei D. Manuel , ed. D. 
Lopes, Coimbre 1926; Marmol Carvajal, De- 
scription general de Affrica,so\. ii., Granada 1573; 
French transl., 1667; H. de Castries, Sources 
inidites de l' Histoire du Maroc , passim, cf. the 
indexes to the French and Dutch series; Matias 
de S. Francisco, Re lac ibn del viage . . . que hizo 
a Marruecos el Ven. P. Fr. yuan de Prado , 
Madrid 1643; G. Host, Nachrichten von Marokos 
and Fes, Copenhagen 1781; L. de Chenier, 
Recherches historiques sur les Maures , vol. iii., 
•787; Jackson, Account of the Empire o] 
Morocco , 1809; Ali Bey el Abbassi, Voyages, 
vol. i., 1814; Paul Lambert, Xotice su> laville 
de Maroc, in Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr ., 1868; 
Gatell, Viages por Marruecos , Madud 1869: 
Edm. Doutte, Merrakech , 1905; P. Champion, 
Rabat et Marrakech, Les villes d'art Celebris , 
1926; H. de Castries, Du nom d' Alhambra 
donne an palais du souvei ain ii Marrakech et ii 
Grenade , J. A., 1921: P. de Cenival, L'Eglise 
chretienne de Marrakech , in Hesperis, 1927: 

H. Basset and H. Terrasse, Sanctuaires et Forte- 
rtsses almohadcs , in Hesperis , 1925-1927; Gal- 
lotti, Le Lanternon du minaret de la Koutoubia 
de Marrakech , ibid., 1923; G. Rousseau and F. 
Arm, Le mausolee des princes sd~diens a Marra- 
kech , 1925; H. de Castries. Le Cimeti'ere de 
Djama el-Mansour, in Hesperis , 1927 ; G. Aimel, 
Le Palais d'et Bed/ a Marrakech , in Archives 
Berb'eres , 1918; Charles Terrasse, Medersas du 
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Ma/i\, 1928; Cap. Begbeder, Notes sur P orga- 
nisation administrative de la Region de Mar ra- 
ke, m Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr . du Maroc , 
ici2i: Voinot. Les t> ibus guich du Haouz de 
Manakech, in Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr. et 
a" A i duo logic d'Oran, 1928; in France- Alaroc , 
1919 — 1921, a number of articles signed Aimel, 
Doutte, Guichard, etc. ; Doctoresse Legey, Contes 
et hgendes fopulaires recueilhs a Marrakech , 
1926. _ (Pierre de Cenival) 

al-MARRAKUSHI. [See c Abd al-Wakid.] 
MARS AD (a.), from rasada , **to wait on the 
road, to watch, to lie in wait", oiiginally any 
place where a watch was kept, for example, a 
custom-house, then (with or without alkazvakib) 
an observatoiy. Al-> asad is also used in the 
latter sen^e u To consult the stars for any one" 
is /asula ,i-fu!dn lU . to take astronomical measure- 
ments with instruments is kdsa (cf. ki\ as = ascer- 
taining latitude and longitude and mikyds = 
gnuinon) 

l lie Arab observatories had their models and 
predecessors in the Peisian, Indian, Greek and 
Bah) Ionian observatories. Very little is knowm 
about the construction of the oldest observatories. 

It 1- obvious however that when the advance was 
made fium the observation and recording of 
isolated phenomena in the heavens, which were 
legarded as omens of good 01 ill fortune, to the 
exact following of the movements of heavenly 
bodies, simple instruments to calculate time and 
measuie areas and angles in the heavens would 
become necessary. Such must have existed in the 
towers of Babylonian temples which were used 
ai observatories, in the form of sundials, sand- 
and water-clocks measuring rods, and graduated 
circles. In the time of Ptolemy sundials and water- 
clocks were certainly in use, a circle divided 
parallel to the equator of the heavens which was 
used to calculate the equinox and length of the 
>ear, a meridian circle, the armillary sphere and 
the astrolabe or plani-sphere. The Arab astro- 
nomers, however, received their knowledge from 
the Hindu > and Persians, among whom astrology 
and practical astronomy had reached a high level. 
When the first astronomical observations were 
made under the c Abbasids at Hjundi-Sabur and 
the first astronomical works were translated out 
of the Sanskrit and Pahlavvi, there is no doubt 
that the observatories erected in Baghdad were 
also modelled on Indian and Peisian prototypes. 
In his astronomical work, ai-Battani describes the 
construction of the sundial (al-rukhdma), a globe 
of the heavens (al-baida). a wall-quadrant ( al-rub' 
or al-ltbna) and a triquetrum (allidada al-tawila or 
Bat al-sbn batain). The instrument most Used in 
the Arab period however was the astrolabe which 
was portable (cf. above i., p. 501). The number 
of makers of astrolabes, observers and compilers 
of a^tronomm! tables from the beginning of the 
Abbasid period is immense and the rivalry of 
princes to obtain more and more accuracy in the 
astronomical toundations of astrology also led to 
the improvement of instruments and the arrange- 
ments in observatories generally It is sufficient 
to mention out of the many observatories that of 
Cairo where Ibn Yunus (d. 400 — 401 = 1009) 
completed the Hakimi tables, the observatory of 
N 1 sh a p a r where al-Khazini (d. beginning of the 
vith — xu th century) took observations, that of 
. laragha which Naslr al-Dln al-Tus! erected 


with many new instruments for the Mongol Khan 
Hulagu (1259) and the observatory of Samarkand, 
where Ulugh Beg employed the astronomers of his 
time. Following him in many points but also 
stimulated by European astronomy Djai Singh in 
India built the great observatories, the remains 
of which still arouse admiration in Delhi, Djaipur, 
Udjain, Benares and Mathura. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the references 
given by C. A. Nallino in the articles astrology, 
astronomy and astrolabe, cf. also E. Wiede- 
mann, Zur Trigonom. u. Geoddsie , Beitr. z. Gesch . 
der Naturw., xviii., S.B.P.M.S. Erlg ., vol. xli., 
1909, p. 31 — 46; G. R. Kaye, The astronomical 
observatories of Jai Singh , Archeolog. Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series , vol. xl., Calcutta 
1918, p, 80 — 83; J. Frank, Zur Geschichte des 
Astrolabs , Erlangen 1920; Carra de Vaux, Pen- 
seurs de P Islam, Paris 1921, ii. 1 94 — 252; K. 
Schoy, Die Gnomonik der Araber , Berlin 1923; 
do., Sonnenuhren der spdtarabischen Astronomie , 
Isis, vi., 1924, p. 332 — 360; E. Wiedemann, 
Uber ein von Ibn Sind {Avicenna) hergesielltes 
Beobachtungsinstrument, Z. f. Instrumenten - 
kunde , 1925, xlv. 269 — 275; H. Seemann and 
Th. Mittelberger, Das kugelformige Astrolab, 
Abh. z. G. d. Naturw., Heft viii., Erlangen 19255 
J. Frank und M. Meyerhof, Fin Astrolab aus 
dem indisc hen Mogulreiche, Heidelberg 1925; 
E. Wiedemann, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi , Beitr. z. 
G. d. Naturw., lxxviii., S.B.P.M.S. Erlg., vol. 
lx., 1928, p. 289 — 316; P. Schmalel, Zur Ge- 
schichte des Quadraten bei den Arabern , Munich 
1929. (J. Ruska) 

MARTHIYA (a., plur. marathi), translated 
variously by elegy or dirge, is a poem in 
Arabic (and other languages following Arabic 
tradition) in memory of a deceased person. The 
word elegy is hardly applicable in most cases as 
such poems differ somewhat from the style of 
Greek and Latin poems bearing this name; some 
notable exceptions exist and the finest example 
of a real elegy is perhaps the poem of a woman 
named Barra al-Kinanlya preserved in the Kitab 
al-Ikhtiyarain , and still unpublished. It was the 
custom of the ancient Arabs after the usual nawh or 
lamentation of women [q. v.] that a member of 
the family, gifted as a poet, should commemorate 
the noble qualities and deeds of the departed in 
a poem by enumerating them. These poems as a 
rule do not contain the tasjibib or amatory in- 
troduction like ordinary kasjdas and in many cases 
have a peculiarity in their diction, the introduction 
of a kind of internal rhyme resembling sadf , called 
tarsi!. This has been fully discussed hy Rhodo- 
kanakis in his analysis of the poetry of al-Khansa\ 
but is found in many other marthiyas. Many poets, 
remembering the widespread, nay universal, belief 
of the ancient Arabs in fatalism, embellish their 
poems with descriptions to show that nothing 
can escape inevitable fate. A typical example is 
the long poem by Abu DWaib (. Diwdn , N°. 1 ,* 
Mufaddal iyat , N°. 126) in which three vivid 
pictures are drawn of the impossibility of escaping 
death, both for man and beast. This tradition has 
been followed by Arabic poets from the times of 
paganism to the present date and the quantity of 
poems produced for example upon the death of the 
Egyptian statesman Zaghlul Pasha proves that the 
taste for them has not abated. The collected poems 
of al-Zahawi, the most prominent living poet of 
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the ‘Irak, contain several pages mourning Zaghlul. 
As regards the earlier period, poems have been 
preserved in considerable numbers and from the 
Hamdsa of Abu Tammam downwards nearly every 
anthology has a special chapter devoted to marathi. 
Several early scholars in addition made special 
collections of this class of literature and one such 
collection has come down to us, made by the 
Kufi grammarian lbn al-A‘rabI, and published 
from an incomplete manuscript by VV. Wright. 
The poet far excellence in this class of poetry 
however was a woman, al-Khansa 3 [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. W. Wright, Opuscula Arabica, 
Leyden 1859, p. 97 — 136; Rhodokanakis, al- 
Hansa J und ihre Traiterlieder, Vienna 1904; 
lbn Rashlk, c Umda , Cairo, ii. 1 17 — 126; chapters 
on marathi in the Hamdsa of Abu Tammam, 
al-Buhturi and lbn al-Shadjarl. 

(F. Krenkow) 

MARTOLOSEN. Lexicons explain martolos and 
martoloz as “Christian soldiers, volunteers in the 
Ottoman army”. The word apparently is not to 
be found in Turkish authors, but is often met 
with in Western books and documents. 

Leunclavius ( Annales , p. 142) says that mar- \ 
telos means “robber”; Ricaut (Italian translation 
by C. Belli, Istoria dello stato presente dell' Im- 
pero ottomano) relates that Buda was garrisoned 
by 300 martoloi “who are like infantry”; M. 
Sanudo ( Diarii , xxxvi. 27 1) mentions one Sbolo- 
vach “a very brave man and great martelosso" , 
who served the Turks and was killed in action 
near Zara in Dalmatia. According to Lazaro So- 
ranzo ( L'Ottomanno , 4* ed., Naples 1600, p. Ito- 
ir 1), martelos means spy and thief. 

Sathas ( Monitm . Historiae Hellenicat, iv., lvi., 
N°. 4) derives the word (ymartolosi , martalosi , 
martelosi, martelossi , armatoli) from apfzaroAcf; and 
says that they were soldiers of fortune serving 
the Turks, often opposed the “Stradioti”, who 
fought for the Venetians. 

Von Hammer ( G.O.R. , iv. 211 — 212) observes 
that the martolosi were bands of brigands, armed 
by the Turks on the frontiers towards the Vene- 
tians and Dalmatians; while, quoting Pouqeville, 
who favours the etymology uffj.xT0t.6q, he inclines 
to an etymology from the Hungarian. 

Pouqeville’s and Sathas’ explanations seem to 
us the most probable. The appellation was not 
limited to brigands on the western frontiers of 
the Ottoman empire, but was also given to armed 
bands of volunteers (xvith— xviph centuries) in the 
Danube region (Jorga, Geschichte des osm. Rei- 
ches, iii. 419; Hurmuzaki, Documentc etc., xii., 
p. 130). (Ettore Rossi) 

MA'RtJF ai.-KARKHI. Abu Mahfuz b. FIruz 
or FIruzan, who died in 200 (815 — 816), was 
a celebrated ascetic and mystic of the 
Baghdad school. The nisba al-Karkhi probably refers 
to Karkh Badjadda, a township in eastern ‘Irak 
(Sam'ani, Ansab , p. 478b, 1 . 10; cf. Yakut, Mush- 
tarik, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 369, 1 . 8 sqq.), though 
some authorities connect him with the Karkh quarter 
of Baghdad. His parents are generally said to 
have been Christians; according to lbn Taghribirdl 
(ed. Juynboll and Matthes, i. 575), they were 
Sabi ans belonging to the district of Wasit. Bakr 
b. Khunais al-Kufi and Farkad al-Sabakhi, also of 
Kufa, are named as his teachers in Sufism (Abu 
Talib al-Makkl, Kiit al-Kulub, i. 9 ; Fihrist, p. 183). 
Of those whom he taught or influenced the most 


famous was Sari al-Sakati [q. v.], who in his turn 
became the master of Dj unaid. The story that 
Ma‘ruf was a client of the Shi‘i Imam , ‘All b. 
Musa al-Rida, before whom he made profession 
of Islam and induced his parents to do the same, 
deserves no credence. Among the sayings attributed 
to him are the following : “Love is not to be 
learned from men; it is a gift of God and comes 
of His grace”. “The saints are known by three 
signs: their cares are for God, their business 
is in God, and their flight is unto God”. “Sufism 
consists in grasping the realities (haia^ii) and re- 
nouncing that which is in the hands of created 
beings”. Ma c ruf was venerated as a saint, and his 
tomb at Baghdad on the west bank of the Tigris 
is still a great resort for pilgrims. Kushairi relates 
that the people used to go there in order to pray 
for rain, saying: “The tomb of Ma'ruf is an ap- 
proved remedy ( tiryak mudjarrab'f' . 

Bibliography. Kushairi, Risdla, Cairo 
1318, p. 11; Hudjwlrl, Kasjtf al-Mahdjub, ed. 
Schukovski, Leningrad 1926, p. 141 = p. 113 
in Nicholson’s translation; ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al- 
A-iUliya ed. Nicholson, 1. 269 sqq.\ lbn Khal- 
likan, Wafa yd t al-A'yan, N°. 371; transl. de 
Slane, Biographical Dictionary , ii. 88; Djami, 
Nafahdt al-Uns, ed. Lees, p. 42; Massignon, 
Essai stir les origines Ju lexique technique de 
la mystique rnusulmane, p. 207 ; Nicholson, The 
origin and development of Sufism , J.R.A.S., 
1906, p. 3 o6._ (R. A. Nicholson) 

MA‘RUF RUSAFI, one of the best of 
contemporary Arab poets, born in Baghdad 
of a Kurd father and a Beduin mother in 1292 
(1875). His kasidas have been collected into a 
Diwdn and edited by Muhyi al-Din al-Khaiyat, 
Bairut 1910, following quite an original classi- 
fication I. Kawniyat, 2. Idjtimchydt , 3. Tcf rikhiyat, 
4. Wasfiyat. Rufa'yil ButtI has devoted an ex- 
cellent study to him (in al-Adab al-Asrl fi 'l- c Irdk 
al-’-Arabi, Cairo, Salafiya 1922, p. 67 — 96). 

(L. Massignon) 

MARUT. [See Harut and Marut.] 

MARW, [See Merw.] 
al-MARWA. [See al-Safa.] 

MARWAN B. al-HAKAM, the father of 
the Marwanid Caliphs, was bom at Mecca 
or at Taif, probably several years before the 
Hidjra. Tradition, by placing his birth 2, 4, or 
5 years later than the beginning of this era, aims 
at depriving him of a right to the title of 
“Companion” by showing that he could not have 
effectively accompanied the Prophet, as he must 
have followed his father who was exiled to T a’if. 
Further, it endeavours in its hostility to give him 
the epithet of tarui ibn al-tarhi , “the banished 
son of the banished man”. After becoming Caliph, 
his grand-uncle ‘Lthman adopted him as his se- 
cretary and under this title he is said to have 
governed in his name. Seriously wounded on the 
“day of al-Dar”, at the siege of the palace of 
‘Uthman, he took part later in the battle of the 
Camel in which he received fresh wounds. All 
his life his health suffered from these terrible 
shocks. Mu'awiya I used him alternately with Sa‘ld 
b. al-‘As [q.v.], his cousin, to govern Medina and 
the Hidjaz. He showed in this function a capacity 
and vigour, far above the ordinary. 

Finally dismissed from office, he passed into 
obscurity during the latter years of Mu'awiya who 
dreaded his ambition. When Husain b. ‘All refused 
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to lecoguizc the Caliph Vazid, Maiwan advised 
Waltd b.'Ctba. his successor at Medina, to employ 
force against the rebel. The revolt of the people 
of Medina caused him to be expelled with all his 
follower, from this town. He returned to it in 
the tiam of Muslim b. c Ukba [q. v.j whose military 
operations he was supporting. Put to flight once 
more after the death of Vazid I, he took up his 
residence in Syria and attended the court of the 
Caliph Mirawiya II. After the disappearance of 
this prince, Marwan, despairing of the foitunes of 
the Omaiyads, was disposed to recognize Ibn 
al-Zubair, when 't'baidallah b. Ziyad persuaded 
him to set up himself as candidate. Acclaimed at 
the assembly of DjSbiya. he defeated the Kaists 
under Dahhak b. Kais [q. v.] at Maid] Rahit 
[q v.] The submission of the whole of Syria 
was the first result of this victory. 

The reign of Marwan may be epitomized as an 
uninterrupted series of battles. Immediately after 
his oliicial installation at Damascus he was forced 
to take up the gauntlet. He laid it down only 
tu die m his capital. His chief task was the con- 
quest of Egypt. A rapid campaign gave him 
possession ut it, while his lieutenant repelled a 
raid into Palestine by 11 m al-Zubair. At Djabiva 
he was compelled to recognize as his eventual 
successors, K Halid the son of Vazid 1 and the 
Omaivad Amr al-A-hdak [q. v ]. After laborious 
negotiations, he was aide to etui them to the 
advantage of his own sons ‘Abd at-Malik and 
l Ahd ai-'Azi/. the latter being nominated by him 
governor of Egypt Tills was the last success of 
ids adventurous cateet. Worn out, the septuagen- 
arian caliph died at Damascus on the 27th Ra- 
madan 65 (7 th May 685). He is said to have 
been mutdered by the wife of Vazid I, the mother 
of the Sufyanid Khalid. whom he had married 
after Mardj Rahit 

The estimates of the length of his reign vary 
between 8 and 11 months, according as they 
count the first recognition of him at Djahiya 01 
the second — the exact date is not known — 
mole ceremonious one at Damascus. We do not 
know his exact age any more definitely. The two 
extremes 61 and Si years reveal the inconsist- 
ency of tradition. The 63 years sometimes given 
to Marwan are merely a lucky number which has 
been much abused to give the ages of the older 
caliphs. It has the advantage that it takes us 
back to the year 2. often said to be the year of 
Ins birth Out texts describe hint as an old man, 
b : : : 7 habit, when he ascended the throne and 
contrast him with the la hi, middle-aged man, 1. e. 
Ibn al-Zuliair who. however, was nearly sixty, 
lhere must therefore have been an appreciable 
ditterence of age between the two competitors. 
Maiwan. therefore, seems to u- to have been over 
seventy The last five year.' of his life, filled with 
rebellions, his two exiles, his share in the cam- 
paign against Medina, and in those of Syria and 
Igypt to reconquer these provinces of his empire 
finally wore out the constitution of this vigorous 
old man. who had never been completely cured 
of the effects of hi' terrible wounds he received 
in his youth. This long lean wizened old man — 
these physical characteristics earned him the nick- 
name kh'itt bat:! — was destined to fall 3 victim 
to the great epidemic that swept over the East. 
In 65 H. the plague reached Syria from the ‘Irak; 
it had begun by carrying off Mu'awiya II. the 


decrepit predecessor of Marwan, as well as Waltd 
b. C U tba, a relative of both; it ended by laying 
low the first of the Marwanid caliphs. 

Marwan showed himself a statesman worthy of 
the highest rank. A contemporary of the great 
Mu'awiya, he had under the Sufyanids to accept — 
without ever resigning himself to it — the part 
of a brilliant second. He attained the caliphate, 
ever the object of his wishes, at the moment he 
had ceased to care about it. He allowed himself 
to be raised to the throne, rather than mounted 
it himself. But once at the top he regained that 
power of lucid decision and spirit of initiative 
which had earned Mu'awiya’s appreciation, though 
he feared his ambition. The new ruler remained 
on the throne just long enough to save the 
Omaiyad fortunes from an imminent collapse and 
to save the future of the younger branch of this 
dynasty which bears his name. The work was 
continued by his favourite son c Abd al-Malik. He 
early recognised the merits of this, the elder, man, 
and with a brutality and absence of scruple which 
was thoroughly Arab, he put him in the place of 
the young Khalid b. \ azld I, who was less well 
fitted for the difficulties of the restoration. This 
is sufficient to characterize his place among the 
Syrian caliphs. It will explain the hatred of c Ab- 
basid and ‘Alid historians, a hatred adopted by 
Muslim tradition. In energy and knowledge of the 
ait of government, Marwan, recalled his illustrious 
lelative Mu'awiya. He would have equalled him, 
if to these eminent qualities he had been able to 
add that variety of political knowledge, a mixture 
of cunning and bonhomie, so appreciated by the 
Arabs, which they call hilm. He became Caliph in 
most critical circumstances and had to display 
firmness above all things, to put down rebellions, 
and to defend himself against the ambition and 
resentment of his relatives, frustrated in their 
attempts on the throne, or spoiled by him of 
their rights to it. If it had been given to him to 
live longer, we may well believe that he would 
have rivalled the first of the Omaiyad Caliphs in 
nobility of soul. 
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MARWAN II b. Muhammad, the last of 
the Omaiyad caliphs in Damascus. He was 
the grandson of the caliph Marwan b. al-Hakam. 
As governor of Mesopotamia and Armenia his 
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father Muhammad for several years directed the 
campaigns against the Byzantines. His mother was 
a Kurdish slave-girl. Maslama b. c Abd al-Malik 
[q. v.] was one of those who followed Muhammad 
b. Marwan to war; it is not till 115 (733 — 734) 
that we find Marwan coming to the front as 
governor of Armenia and Adharbaidjan. In this 
position, which he held for 12 years, he fought 
with success against the peoples of the Caucasus 
and thus acquired military experience which enabled 
him to reorganise the Muslim army. In place of 
divisions consisting of the different tribes he created 
regular, paid troops under professional commanders ; 
the men levied for military service were divided 
up into smaller divisions (karadis) which possessed 
much greater mobility and strength than the long 
Arab battle-lines. After the death in 126 (744) of 
Yazid III the succession passed to his brother 
Ibiahim b. al-Walid; the latter however was only 
recognised in the southern part of Syria. Under 
the pretext of protecting the interests of the sons 
of the murdered Walid II, Marwan crossed the 
Euphrates into Syria where the Kaisls at once 
joined him. At c Ain al-Djarr between Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon he encountered the Kalbis under 
Sulaiman, a son of the caliph Hisham. In spite 
of his years of experience in war with the By- 
zantines the latter was no match for Marwan. lie 
was defeated and fled to Damascus, where he put 
to death the two sons of Walid II. He then went 
with his father, the nominal caliph Ibrahim to 
Palmyra, the capital of the Kalbis, whereupon 
Marwan entered Damascus and received the homage 
of the people (Safar 26, 127 = Dec. 7, 744). After 
arranging matters in the capital he made his 
headquarters in Harian, where he could rely upon 
the support of the Kaisis who were devoted to ; 
him. The result was a rising of the Kalbis in 
Syria. Marwan soon succeeded in restoiing order ; 
but when in the following year he was preparing 
a campaign against the c Irak not yet subject to 
him, he made the mistake of levying Syrian troops 
also who were to join the rest of the army on the 
march. On reaching al-Rusafa where Sulaiman b. 
Hisham lived, the Syrians deserted from Marwan 
and proclaimed Sulaiman commander of the faith- 
ful. When Sulaiman occupied Kinnasrin, Marwan 
had to come back. A battle took place near the 
town, Sulaiman was defeated and fled first to 
Hims and then to al-Kufa. After a siege of several 
months Hims was forced to surrender; Marwan 
lazed its walls to the ground and also those of 
Ba c albek, Damascus, Jerusalem and other large 
towns of Syria. In the summer of 1 28 (746) peace 
was finally restored in Syria. 

In the eastern provinces however complete 
anarchy reigned. The governorship of the c lrak 
had been given by Yazid III to a son of the 
caliph c Omar b. c Abd al- c Aziz, named "Abd Allah 
[q. v.]. The latter of course did not recognise the 
claims of Marwan to the caliphate and the 'Alid 
c Abd Allah b. Mu c a\viya [q. v.] also rebelled in 
al-Kufa. Marwan appointed a new governor Nadr 
b. Sa c !d al-Harashi to restore peace and security; 
the latter however soon fell in battle with Abd 
Allah b. c Omar and only the approach of a danger 
that threatened both sides, the Kharidj! movement 
brought the two opponents to terms. The Kharidjis 
a little later seized the town of al-Maw^il : Abd 
Allah, the son of the caliph, was defeated and 
had to retreat. In the late summer of 28 (746) 


however the Kharidj i leader al-Dahhak b. Kais 
al-Shaibanl [q. v.] fell in battle with Marwan 
himself and in the following year the power of 
these dangerous rebels was finally broken after 
one of Marwan’s generals Yazid b. c Omar b. Hu- 
baira had taken the c Irak from them. 

Soon afterwards however a cloud that boded 
evil appeared in another direction. Na>r b. Saiyar 
al-Laithl, governor of Khorasan, had long before 
warned the caliph of the seditious activities of 
the c Abbasids and urgently appealed for assistance 
to render their cunning agitators harmless. Marwan 
however had his hands full and could devote no 
attention to the distant east. In Ramadan 129 
(June 747) the long prepared rebellion broke out 
in Khorasan. Apart from a few isolated successes, 
the government tioops were defeated by the rebels 
and after the fall of al-Kufa, Abu ’l-YVbbas who 
with his brother Abu Dja c far had taken command 
of the t Abbasid party had himself proclaimed caliph 
on the 12th Rabr II, 132 (Nov. 28, 749). In 
Djumada II of the same year (Jan. 750) Marwan 
was defeated on the upper Zab. lie then tied 
from one place to another till he was overtaken 
at Busir in the district of Ushmumun in Upper 
Egypt. Here the last Damascus caliph of the 
Omaiyad dynasty fell fighting bravely (end of 
132 = Aug. 750). 
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(K. V. ZETTKRSTf.EN) 

MARWANIDS, a Muhammadan dynasty 
m Diyar Bakr, founded by the Kurd chief 
Badh, who had begun his caieer as a shepherd 
and then took to brigandage. With the help of a 
body of men similarly inclined, he seized the town 
of Aidjish in Armenia with other strongholds on 
the Armenian frontier. After the death of the 
Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla (372 = 983), he invaded 
the piovince of Diyar Bakr and captured Amid, 
Maiyafarikin and Nastbin. The armies, which Sam- 
sam al-Dawla sent against him, were defeated and 
al-Mawsil also passed into his hands. But when 
he tried to seize the capital, Baghdad (Safar 373 = 

July Aug. 983), he suffered a complete defeat and 

had to abandon al-Mawsil. After vain attempts to 
retake this town, he took the field again in 3S0 

(990 991) but was defeated by the Hamdanids, 

the loids of al-Maw.il, and fell m the battle. Abu 
'Alt al-Hasan b. Marwan, his sister's son, then 
married his widow and thus came into possession 
of the lands conquered by Badh and continued 
the war against the Hamdanids whom he twice 
defeated. After the murdei of Abu "All in 3S7 
(99 7 — 99S) in Amid, his brother Mumahhid al- 
Dawla Abu " 1 -Mansur succeeded him. The third 
brother N'a?r al-Dawla Abu Xasr Ahmad at first 
attempted to dispute his authority but without 
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success. In 402 (ion — 1012) Abu T-Mansur was 
poisoned b_v one of his generals, whereupon Abu 
\ a -r uas recognised as lord of Diyar Bakr. During 
his rule of fifty years, peace and quiet as a rule 
pietailed, and poets and learned men found a 
hospitable welcome at his court. In 433 (1041 — 
1042) the Chuzz [q. v.] uho had invaded Meso- 
potamia in the previous year, raided Djazirat ihn 
Omar; hut Sulaiman, son of Abu Nair, succeeded 
in outwitting and capturing their leader whereupon 
the others dispersed ; they soon returned however 
and continued their plundering, although Abu Nasr 
leleased their chief and gave them a considerable 
sum to induce them to withdraw. They then oc- 
cupied al-Mausil, which was completely sacked 
while the emir there. Karivaih b. al-Mukallad [q.v.], 
-aiud himself by flight. In 435 (1044) he finally 
succeeded 111 driving out the ( ihuzz whereupon 
they withdrew to Diyar Bakr and thence to 
Adharbanlj.in. When the Saldjuk Sultan Toghrul 
Beg in 44$ (1056 — 7) advanced against Djazirat 
11m Omat, Abu Nasr gained him over by gifts 
and a friendly lelationslup was established between 
them Abu Nasr died in 453 (1061 — 1062; aged 
over So. He was succeeded by his son Nizam al- 
Dawla Nasr, who had however to go through a 
hard struggle with his brother Sa'id. The former 
was vict.mous in Man afarikm, while the latter 


The Marya claim to be descendants of a warrior, 
Marya, born from Saho stock, who emigrated with 
seventeen soldiers to the borders of the ‘Ansaba 
and was received there as a guest by the natives. 
But, afterw'ards, the sons of Marya had so greatly 
increased that they were able to occupy the whole 
land and to subdue the native tribes who became 
their vassals. These natives, who are called tigrdy 
on account of their origin, were really Abyssinians 
and Bedja. However, the Marya and their vassals 
to-day speak only the Tigre language; and the 
Saho, as the Bedja, has been wholly forgotten. 

The Marya were Christians but, about half a 
century ago, they were converted to Islam. Even 
their clans (as the ‘Ad Te-mika^el, a section 
of the “Red”) and their ancestors till recent 
generations bore Christian names. In any case, 
Islamic law has gradually gained great influence, 
among the Marya; and this has been from many 
points of view a real profit to the population, as 
the laws of Islam may moderate in a good way 
the ancient rough customs which strongly assured 
the privileges of the nobles and their mastery on 
the vassals. As a matter of fact, in the hereditary 
law, the prevalent right of the first born son and 
the exclusion of the daughters from the succession 
of their father’s estates became gradually disused 
on account of the Islamic influences. In the same 


had to he satisfied with Amid. In 463 (1070 — 
1071) Nasr submitted to the Saldjuk Sultan Alp 
Arslan. After Nasr's death (472 = to8o) his son 
Man -Or was recognised as his successor. Soon 
afterwauis the Saldjuks overthrew the Manvamd 
dynasty. [11 47S (1085— 1086) Ibn Djahir, Malik- 
“hah's vizier, and his son Za c im al-Ru’asa 1 Abu 
’1-Kasim conquered the towns of Amid, Mai)3- 
fankin and Djazirat Ibn ‘Omar and then brought 
the whole province of Dijar Bakr under the rule 
of the Saldjuks. Mansur, the last Marwanid, died 
in Muharram 4S9 (Dec. 1095— Jan. 1096) in 
I ija/Irat Ihn Omar. 

/> ; hog / a p h y : Ihn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
IX. 25 sq.. 49 — 52, 272 — 276, 416 x. 11, 
So s:.. 93 sq., 151, 174 sq. ; Ib n Khaldan, al- 
. iv. 251— 253, 259—261, 3 15—321; Weil, 
riVn/;. d. Ch.ihjcn , 111. 36, 106. 131; Stanley 
I.ane-Ponle, The Mohammadjn Dynasties, p. nS. 

_ (K- V. Zk r iekstlen) 

MARYA, a tribe in the Western zone 
ol Eritrea I hci are — for the most part — - 
shepherds ami inhabit the middle valley of the 
‘An-aba rner in the district of Karan. Their 
tribe is formed bv two sections of nobles: Marya 
Kayih -the Red Maria" and Marya Sallim “the 
Black Man a”; and the families of the vassals. 
1 he -Red Maria have been traditionally in a 
loner po-ition than the -Black” and they were 
obliged to pay on certain occasions special gifts to 
the -Black as, for instance, when the chief of 
the “Black died. The vassals were practically 
dmded hetneen the Red and the Black as every 
tanuli of them lived under the patronage of the 
chief of a noble family. Both the paramount chiefs 
of the noble sections had some particular rights 
01 er all the vassals of the noble families of their 
sections as they had, for instance, the power to 
order that every vas.-al may give to them the 
same gift as to his individual patron or to oblige 
t re patrons to pay. as a duty to the highest re- 
presentative of the tribe, the tenth part of every 
gift or duty of their vassals. 


way, the custom of declaring slaves those vassals 
who could not pay their debts to the nobles and 
the great differences, in the penal law, as to the 
punishment of crimes perpetrated by the nobles 
or by the vassals, had already been diminished 
after the conversion of the Marya to the Islam, 
when the occupation of Eritrea by Italy caused 
the complete abrogation of those rules. 
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MARYAM, Mary. The Arabic form of the 

. 7 7 

name is identical with and piapidfz which 

are used in the Syriac and in the Greek Biblei 
in the New as well as in the Old Testament. In 
the latter it corresponds to the Hebrew DHD- This 

name, like other ones with the same suffix, such as 
c Amram,Bil c am, points to the region between Palestine 
and Northwestern Arabia as its home. According 
to Muslim interpretation the name means “the 
pious’ ( al-abida\ cf. the commentaries on sura 
iii. 31). It occurs frequently in the Kurban in the 
combination [Tsa] Ibn Maryam “[Jesus] the son 
of Mary" (sura ii. 8l, 254; iii. 31 S qq.\ iv. 156, 
169; v. 19, 50, 76, 82, 109, 112, 114, 11 6; ix. 
31; xix. 35; xxiii. 52; xxxiii. 7* xliii. 57; Ivii. 
27 ; Ixi. 6, 14), no father being mentioned, be- 
cause, according to Muslim tradition also, c Isa had 
no earthly father. In the majority of these passages 
Isa is^ clearly regarded as the higher of the 
two. \ et Maryam’s place is important from a 
dogmatical as well as from a historical 
point of view. 

Maryam is mentioned in the Kur 3 an, from 
the oldest parts down to the later Madmese suras. 

To the first Makkan period belongs sura xxiii. 
52: “And we made the son of Maryam and his 
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mother a sign; and we made them abide in an 
elevated place, full of quiet and watered with 
springs”. Here is possibly the first allusion in the 
Kur’an to the virgin birth. This idea is ac- 
centuated in sura xix. 20, where Maryam gives 
the spirit (i. e. the angel) who announces to her 
the birth of a male child, this reply: “How should 
I have a male child, no human man having 
touched me:” In sura lxvi. 12 the conception is 
ascribed to this divine spirit (cf. Luke i. 34 sq . : 
Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this 
be, seeing I know not a man? And the angel 
answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee , and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee). 

The virgin birth is also mentioned in sura 
lxvi. 12 (Madlnian): “And Maryam bint ‘Imran 
who kept her body pure. Then we breathed into 
it from our spirit. She acknowledged the truth 
of the words of her Lord and of his book and 
she belonged to the obedient”. 

A third mention of the annunciation and 
the virgin birth is in sura iii. 37: “When the 
angels said, O Maryam, verily Allah has elected 
and purified thee and elected thee above the 
women of all created beings. O Maryam, be 
obedient unto thy Lord and prostrate thyself and 
bow down with those who bow down” (cf. Luke 
i. 28). Maryam is indeed reckoned as one of the 
four best women that ever existed, together with 
Asiya [q. v.], Khadidja [q. v.] and Fatima [q. v.] 
(Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad , iii. 135), and the chief 
of the women of Paradise (Ibn Hanbal, iii. 64, 80). 

According to tradition the annunciation 
took place in the following way: Djibrll appeared 
to Mary in the shape of a beardless youth 
with a shining face and curling hair, announcing 
to her the birth of a male child. She expressed 
her amazement, but, on the angel’s reassuring an- 
swer, she complied with the will of God. 

Thereupon the angel blew his breath into the 
fold of her shirt, which she had put off. When 
the angel had withdrawn, she put on the shirt 
and became pregnant. The annunciation took place 
in the cavern of the well of Silwan, whither 
Maryam had gone, as usual, to fill her pitcher; she 
was then to or 13 years of age; and it was 
the longest day of the year. In Christian tradition 
also the voice of the angel was heard by Mar- 
yam for the first time when she had gone to fill 
her pitcher. According to a different tradition Isa’s 
spirit entered Maryam through her mouth (Tabari, 
Tafslr , vi. 22). 

A second important dogmatical feature is 
that Maryam belongs to the Trinity according to 
the Kur’an. A glimpse of this conception is given in 
sura v. 79 : “al-Masih, the son of Maryam, is an 
Apostle only, who was preceded by other Apost- 
les, and his mother an upright woman ; and both 
were wont to take food”. This verse is appar- 
ently meant as a refutation of the Christians who 
venerated ‘Isa and his mother as divine persons, 
elevated above human needs. With this verse may 
be compared sura iv. 169: “O people of the book, 
beware of exaggeration in your religion and say 
of Allah nothing but the truth. 'IsS b. Maryam 
is only the Apostle of Allah and His word, which 
He conveyed unto Maryam, and a spirit that 
came forth from Him. Believe, therefore, on Allah 
and his Apostles and say not ‘three’. Beware of this, 
this will be better for you. Allah is but one God” etc. 


Clearer is sura v. 1 16: “And when Allah said, 
O 'Isa b. Maryam, hast thou said to the people, 
Take me and my mother as two Gods besides 
Allah ? He answered : B'ar be it, that I should 
say to what I am not entitled. If I should have 
said it, Thou wouldst know it” etc. 

The commentaries also describe the Trinity as 
consisting of Allah, ‘Isa and Maryam. Al-Baidawi, 
however, admits that in sura iv. 169 there could be 
an allusion to the Christian doctrine of one God 
in three hypostasies: Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

The question how Muhammad had come to 
conceive of Maryam as one of the persons of the 
Trinity, has often been asked. Maracci has made 
a reference to Epiphanius, Adv. Haereses , Haeies. 
lxxviii., § 23, where this author speaks of women 
in Arabia who venerated Mary as God, and 
offered to her cakes, from which the heresy is often 
called that of the Collyridians. Sale, in his Pre- 
liminary Discourse , p. 45, mentions the Maria- 
mites, who worshipped a Trinity consisting of God, 
Christ and Mary, referring to a passage in the 
work of al-Makin. It may, however, be that Mu- 
hammad’s conception was not influenced by any 
sect, but by the veneration of which Mary was 
the object in the Church itself. Or it may be an 
inference due to the identification of ‘Isa with 
the Holy Ghost (cf. sura iv. 169 as translated 
above), which made a vacant place in the Trinity, 
which Mary seemed entitled to occupy. A different 
explanation is attempted by Sayous, /. r., p. 61 
(see Bibliography'). 

A comparatively large place is occupied in the 
Kur'an by the story of Maryam and ‘Isa. 
Many of the features narrated agree, partly or 
wholly, with narratives in the apocryphal Gos- 
pels. Sura xxiii. 52 (see above) mentions the 
elevated place that was prepared for ‘Isa and his 
mother. It is not clear which tradition is here 
alluded to. According to St. Luke i. 39, Mary 
went to the mountains to visit Elisabeth. In the 
Protcvangclimn Jacobi (chap, xxii; Syriac text, 
p. 20) it is Elisabeth who flees together with 
John to a mountain, which opens to protect them 
against their persecutors. The Muslim commenta- 
tors mention Jerusalem, Damascus, Ramla, Egypt 
as being possibly meant by the “elevated place”. 
Maracci thinks of Paradise. 

In two passages of the Kur’an there is a fuller 
narrative of ‘Isa’s birth and what is connected 
with it, viz. in sura xix. (which bears the title 
of Maryam), vs. 1 — 35, and in sura iii. 31 — 42. 

Sara xix. opens with the story of Zakariya' and 
Yahya (vs. I — 1 5); on this follows the story of 
Maryam and ‘Isa (vs. t6 — 34). Sura iii. 31 — 42 
contains a. the birth of Maryam; b. the annun- 
ciation of Yahya (vs. 33 — 36); c. the annunciation 
of ‘Isa (vs. 37 — 41). The comparison of sura xix. 
with sura iii. makes it probable that Muhammad 
became acquainted with the story of the birth 01 
Maryam later than with those of Yahya and ‘Isa. 

a. The birth of Maryam. This story goes 
back to a Christian tradition corresponding closely 
with that which is contained in the P ro/ez angelitim 
Jacobi and De nativitate Mariae. Mary’s father 
is called ‘Imran in the Kur’an, Ioachim in Christian 
tradition; Ibn Khaldan (‘/ear, ii. 144) is also 
acquainted with the name Ioachim. It has been 
supposed that the name of Tmran, which apparently 
corresponds with the Biblical ‘Amram, the father 
of Moses, as well as the fact that Maryam is called 
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a sister ofllarun (sura xix. 29), is due to a confusion 
between the two Biblical Maryam’s. Sale, Gerock 
and otheis think such a confusion improbable. 
At any rate Muslim tradition assures us that there 
1, a distance of l,Soo years between the Biblical 
: A m ram and the father of Mary. 

Imran's wife, 'Isa’s grandmother, is not mentioned 
by name in the Kur an. In Christian as well as in 
Muslim tradition’ she is called I.Ianna. It is only 
in Mu'lim tradition that hei genealogy is worked 
out. She t> a daughter of Fakudh and a sister of 
I»hba\ the Biblical Elisabeth. 


Fakiidh 


I lanna 

mari led ‘Imran 
Alai yam 

i 

‘Ha 


lshba' married 
Zakariya 5 

I 

Yahya 


According to a different genealogy Ishba c and 
Maryam were sisters, daughters of 'Imran and 
Hanna (Mas'fidi. Mm u {j , i. 120 sq . ; Tabari, 
Tafdu. iii. 144). 

'Imran 


consisting in the parties throwing their pens 
or arrows in a river; the only one that floated 
was that of Zakariya 5 . Sura iii. 39 refers to. this. 
Christian tradition knows of an ordeal only in the 
case of Joseph, who, because a dove comes 
forth from his staff, is recognised as Maryam’s 
guardian. 

As often as Zakariya 5 enters Maryams mthrab, 
he finds her being provided with food in a mira- 
culous way (vs. 32). This feature also belongs to 
Christian tradition ( Protev . Jacobi , chap. vm. ; 
Syr. text, p. 7). The person of Joseph is not 
mentioned in the Kur 5 an. In Muslim tradition he 
takes care of Maryam, his cousin, because Zaka- 
riya 5 is no longer able to do so, on account of 
old age. Maryam stays however in the temple, 
which she leaves during her monthly period only. 
According to Christian tradition, Joseph takes her 
into his house when she attains to womanhood, 
lest she should defile the temple. 

b. The annunciation of Yahya. See this 
art. and ZAKARIYA 5 . 

c. The annunciation and birth of 'Isa. The more 
detailed narrative is that of sura xix. 16 sqq. 


I 


Maryam retires 


place situated eastward”, 


Khba' 


Vahya 


Maryam 


'Isa 


Imran and Hanna were old and childless. One 
day the sight of a bird in a tree, which was feeding 
her young, aroused Hanna's desite for a child. She 
prays God to fulfil her desire and vows, if her 
ptavet should he heard, the child to the temple, 
bile had however forgotten that, according to the 
(ewish law. it would be impossible, to accomplish 
her vow, if she should give Imth to a female 
child (of. /'i.-.Vf. Jcm' : 'i. chapters iii., i v. : Syriac 
text. p. 4). Compare witli this Sura, in. 31: “How 
the wife of 'Imran said. (> my Lord, I have vowed 
to 1 'hee what is in my womb. Now accept [this 
eouj from me. l imit art the hearing, the knowing. 
\nd when -he hud given birth to the child, she 
• aid, <> my Lord. 1 lia\e given birth to a female 
child... and 1 have called her Maryam". 

Then the Kur. in relates how she invoked on 
behalf of Maryam and her posterity Allah's pro- 
tection from Satan, t >n this verse is based the 
well-known ‘■Every child that is born, is 

touched (or stung) by Satan and this touch makes 
it crv. except Maryam and her son" (Bukhari, 

.1 c.:,'' 44; T:/*:,. Sura 3. b. 2 ; Muslim, 

''.7 trad 1 40. 147; Ahmad b. IJanbal, MusnaJ , 
li 233, 274 28S. 292, 319, 56S, 523). This 

tradition is used in support of the impeccability 
, of 'Isa, Maryam and the Prophets in geneial 

cf al-Navvawi ,id Muslim. / c. and al-Baidavvi ad 
xfii a in 31 

The Kur an further relates (vs. 32) that the 
chil 1 grow- up in a chamber in the temple ( m-Ju <7 ■ ; 
cf the kcit£; in rrotez. , vi. ; S>r. text, 
p. 3 '■'/') unlcr the divine grace and under Zaka- 
mi'x care. According to Muslim tradition. c Imran , 
ha 1 died before the birth of Maryam, and Zaka- | 
T.sa claimed authority over her on account of ] 
hi- being her uncle; the rabbis did not recognise J 
his claim; his right was proved by an ordeal. 


where she hides herself behind a curtain. The 
commentaries do not know whether a place to 
the east of Jerusalem is meant, or the eastern 
pait of her house, to which she retires every 
month. It is said that this is the origin of the 
kibla of the Christians. 

In vs. 1 7 — 2 1 the story of the annunciation is given 
(cf. above), followed by that of c Isa’s birth, which, 
according to some Muslim traditions, followed the 
conception either immediately or very soon. The 
pains of childbirth came upon Maryam when she 
was near the trunk of a palm. “She said, would 
to God I had died before this, and had become 
a thing forgotten, and lost in oblivion. And he 
who was beneath her [i. e. the child, or Djibril, 
or the palm] called to her, saying, Be not grieved ; 
God has provided a rivulet under thee; and shake 
the trunk of the palm and it shall let fall ripe 
dates upon thee, ready gathered. And eat and 
drink and calm thy mind”. This story may, 
perhaps, be considered as a parallel to the Christian 
tradition in which it is related that, during the 
flight to Egypt, the babe Jesus ordered a palm 
in the desert to bow down in order to refresh Mary 
by its dates; whereupon the palm obeyed and 
stayed with its head at Mary’s feet, till the child 
ordered it to stand upright again and to open a 
vein between its roots in order to quench the 
thiist of the holy family (Apocryphal Gospel of 
Matthew, chap. xx.). The KuEan goes on (vs. 26): 
“And when thou seest any man, say, I have 
vowed a fast unto the Merciful; so I may not 
speak to any man to-day”. The commentaries 
say, this was meant to avoid importunate questions. 
This feature is not in Christian tradition ; yet in 
the rretevangehum Jacobi it is said (chap. xii. ; 
Syr. text, p. 11) that Mary, who was then 16 years 
of age, hid herself from the Israelites. According 
to Muslim tradition, she stayed in a cavern during 
forty days. “Then she brought him”, continues 
the Kur'an (xix. 28), “to her people, carrying 
him. They said, O Maryam, now thou hast done 
a strange thing. O sister of Harun, thy father 
not a bad man, neither was thy mother a 

*. nri ,1- ~ • . . i 1 -i in n^i .Ur, 


u i .A mail, UCHUCI \v as my mwniv.1 „ 

harlot. Then she pointed to the child”. Then the 
child begins to speak,-, one of the wellknowh 
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miracles ascribed to Tsa. The “very shameful 
calumny” which the Israelites brought forth against 
Maryam, is also mentioned in sura iv. 155. 

As to the words “O sister of Harun” (cf. above), j 
it may be added that, according to the commentaries, 
this Harun was not Moses’ brother, but one of 
Maryam’s contemporaries, who was either a wicked 
man, with whom she is compared in this respect, 
or her pious brother. 

A legend about loaves of bread which Maryam gave 
to the Magi, is mentioned by al-Mas'udi, iv. 79 sq. 

The flight to Egypt is not mentioned in the 
KuUan, unless the “elevated place” (sura xxiii. 
52 ; cf. above) should be an allusion to it. Ac- 
cording to Muslim tradition which is acquainted 
with it, the abode lasts 1 2 years. After the death 
of Herod the holy family returns to Nasira. 

After his alleged death c Isa consoles his 
mother from heaven. According to others it was 
Mary Magdalene. The stories of the Transitus 
Marias have not obtained a place in Muslim 
tradition. Instead of these, there is a narrative of : 
how Maryam went to Rome in order to preach befoie | 
Marut (Nero), accompanied by John (the disciple) j 
and Shim c un, the coppersmith. When ShinYun and 
Tadawus (Thaddaeus ?) were crucified with their 
heads downward, Maryam fled with John. When 
they were persecuted the earth opened and with- 
drew them from their persecutors. This miracle 
was the cause of Marut’s conversion. 

Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 407* al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, I s * ser., 
p. 71 1 sqq . ; do, Tafsir , iii. 144 sqq.; vi. 21, 
179; vii. 82; xvi. 28 sqq. ; xviii. 17; al-Ya c kubI, 
ed. Houtsma, i. 74 sqq.; al-Mas c udl, Murudj 
al-£)hahab , ed. Paris, i. 120 sqq . ; ii. 145; iv. 79 
sq.; al-Kisa 3 !, A r isas al-Anbiya\ ed. Eisenberg . . . ; 
Ibn al-Athlr, aB Kamil , i. 211 ; al-Tha c labi, 
< Ara D is al-MadJalis , Cairo 1290, p. 326 sqq. ; 
the commentaries on the Kur 3 an * Maracci, 
Prodromi , Padua 1698, iv. 85 — 87, 104 sq., 
178 sqq. and the notes to his translation of 
the Kurban ; C. F. Gerock , Vsrsuch einer 
Darstsllung der Christologie des Korans , Ham- 
burg and Gotha 1839, p. 22 sqq., 72 sqq . ; 

G. Weil, Biblischc Legen ien der Muselmanner , 
Francfort 1845, p. 280 sqq . ; E. Sayous, Je'sus- 
Christ d'apres Mahomet , Paris— Leipzig 1880; 

G. Smit, Bijbel en legend e bij den arab. schnj- 
ver Jaqubi , Leyden 1907, p. 86 sqq. ; J. Horo- 
vitz , Koranischc Untersuchungen , Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926, p. 138 sqq . ; A. Pieters, Circum- 
stantial Evidence of the Virgin Birth , in M. 
IV., xiv. (1929), sqq . ; Evangelia apocrypha , 
rec. C. de Tischendorf, second cd. , Leipzig 
1876* Apocrypha syiiaca, the Protevangelium 
Jacobi and Transitus Marias .... ed. and transl. 

A. Smith Lewis, Studia Sinai tic a, N°. xi, Lon- 
don 1902. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MARZUBAN, Arabic form of the title of 
provincial governors in the Sasanian 
empire, especially of the “wardens of the marches”, 
the “markgraves”. The word is derived from mat z 
which still means in Persian a frontier district 
(Horn. Grundriss der neupersischen Etymologic , 
p. 218) and is found in Pehlevi in the form 
marzpan (in the Kar-namak ; cf. H. S. Nyberg, 
Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi , i., Upsala 1928, p. 54 ) 
which suggests a north Iranian origin (cf. Lentz, 

Z. I. /., iv. 255, 295), as we find alongside of 
marz alsa marjj in Persian (Horn, Iqc. cii.). The 


! title is not found, however, before the Sasanian 
period and in the great inscription of Paikuli, the 
wardens are called bitakhsh (Arm. bdeashkh ), also 
a north Iranian title (Herzfeld, Paikuli , Berlin 
1924, p. 155; cf. also Marquart, Eransahr , p. 165 
sq.). In Syriac we find the forms marzbana and 
marzabana (Payne-Smith) and the Armenian has 
marzpan and marz(a)van (Hubschmann, Armenische 
Grammatik , p. 1 93). Persian finally has kept the 
word as marzban , marzaban or marzawan (cf. e. g. 
the Burhan-i KatP). 

It is from Arab sources that we are more par- 
ticularly informed of the duties of the mat zuban. 
Al-Yaicubl ( Tcdrikh. , ed. Houtsma, i. 201) says 
that it was the title of the taTs al-balad , while 
the four great divisions of the empire were governed 
by padh g/iospan. The historians al-Tabaii and 
al-Baladhurl tell us of the different marzuban en- 
countered by the Arabs in their conquests (cf. 
the list of provinces mled by a marazuban , drawn 
up by Baladhurl, and given by Noldeke in Gesch. 
d. Per ser and Araber , Leyden 1879, P* 44 ^)- I Q 
this period we find these governors acting in- 
dependently of any higher authority and concluding 
truces and treaties. They sometimes retained their 
offices after the Aiab conquest. Under the Sa- 
sanians the maizitban were far from having such 
an independent position. We sometimes find them 
acting as generals under the command of the 
spahbad (e. g. Joshua Stylites, ed. Wright, p. 61). 

Although the title gradually fell into disuse, 
Muslim Persia still retained the word, used in iu 
original sense of “warden of the marches”. It is 
frequently found in literature (cf. Sa\li, Bustan , 
ed. Graf, p. 73). On the other hand after the 
Sasanian period, marzuban and its variants became 
a proper name (in Arabic sometimes al-Marzuban) 
among Muslims and also among Parsis (cf. the 
names of the copyists of Pahlavi manuscripts; cf. 
especially J usti , Iranisches Xamenbuch , s. v. 
Marzpan). 

Bibliography'. A. Christensen, L' Empire 
des Sassanides , Copenhagen 1907, p. 43 sq. 

(J. II. Kramers) 

MARZUBAN 11. Rusiam, a prince of the 
Bawand dynasty of Tabaris tan [q. v.] regarded 
as the oiiginal author of the Marzuban-nama , 
a work in Pei'-ian prose containing a series of shoit 
stories and fables of a moral and didactic character. 
This book is known in two veisions in elegant Persian 
of the xiiph century, the author of one of which was 
Sa c d al-Din al-Warawinl; he dedicated it to Abu 
’l-Kasim Rabib al-Din, vizier of Uzbek b. Muham- 
mad b. Ildegiz, Atabeg of Adharbaidjan from 12 10 
to 1225. These dates give us probable limits for 
the composition of the book. The other version is 
the work of Muhammad b. Ghazi al-Malatyawi, 
secretary and later vizier of Rukn al-Din Sulaiman- 
shah, Saldjuk of Rum, who reigned from 1192 to 
1204. It is called Razo da t al-'Ukul and differs a 
good deal in form and contents from the other, which 
is called the Marzuban-nama. 

In the pieface by Sa c d al-Din al-Warawmi we 
are told that the original work had been written 
in the language of Tabaristan and the ancient 
Pars J, the popular language, but that thanks to 
him this valuable work had been given a new 
life after 400 years (p. 6 and 33 of Mirza Muhammad 
Kazwinfs edition). In the first chapter Marzuban 
b. Sharwln, descendant of Kayus. brother of the 
Sasanian king Anusljir wan, is mentioned as wadf-i 
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kitab. The Bazvdat al- c C’kiil on the contrary attributed 
the original book to a descendant of the Ziyarid 
Kabu-> b. Washmglr and says simply that it is 
wiitten m a coar s e style. Apart from these, there 
arc very few references to the book m Persian 
literature. The author of the Kabus-nama (composed 
tn 10S2) says that the grandmother of his mother 
was the daughter of the prince Marzuban b. Rustam 
1). Sham in, author of the Marzuban-nama. Ibn 
Isfandivar in his Tab rihh-i Tabaristan (written in 
1216) speaks of the Isfahbad Maizuban b. Rustam 
b Sharwin Parim as the author of the Marzuban- 
tiania , a work which is in every way better than 
the book of Kalila zva-Dimna. He adds that this 
same Marzuban composed a Uizaan in Tabari verse 
called the A'iki-nama (cf. An abridged Translation 
i’J the History of Tabai istiui, by E. G. Browne, 
I.eyden 1905. p. S6); finally the Persian biblio- 
grapher Rida Knli Kh an in the Farhang-i Nasiri 
speaks of the Marzuban-nama as having been written 
by Marzuban b. Rustam and dedicated to ( mansiib 
I'd) the emir Kabus Shams al-Ma'ali ; in the Madjmd 
al-Fu\aha‘ the same author incidentally mentions 
the Mai zttbthi-nama. 

These very incomplete and sometimes contra- 
dictory statements have caused MirzS Muhammad 
Kazwmi to suggest that the individual who gave 
the book its name was Marzuban. son of the “king” 
of Tabaristan, Rustam b. Shahriyar b. SharwTn b. 
Rustam b. Surkhat, a descendant of Bavv, son of 
Kavus, in other of Anushirwan. This genealogy is 
based on llm Isfandiyar's work and seems more 
probable than that given by Schefer (Chrest. pers., 1 
■ >-i p- 194)1 "'ho thinks that Marzuban was the son I 
of Rustam li. Surkhat (d. 895). The date of Rustam 
b. Shahriyar b. Sharwin, who was in all probability 
tlie father of Marzuban, is only known from a 
coin of the year 355 (966) (H. L. Rabino, Ma- 
zandardn and Astardbdd , London 1928, G.M.S., 
N'.S. vu , p. 133). Marzuban must have therefore 
flourished about 1000 a. 11., 1. e. during the period 
of the Persian renaissance. 

In the first chapter of the Mat zubdn-ndma 
Marzuban is described as the brother of the 
reigning ‘•king” (perhaps Para b Rustam, who 
reigned for S years ; cf. Rabino, toe. at.) who 
begged to be allowed to live a life of seclusion 
and to compose a book containing ‘•wise counsels 
and useful directions for the conduct of life in 
this world”. In this connection he has a disputation 

with tiie king and his vizier 111 the course of 
which he relates several anecdotes. The other 
chapters continue in the same style. Several of 
the fables and anecdotes are found in other books 
just as we find similar stories in the book of Kalita 
wc.-Ptmna and in the .7 > abi.U! Mights. The col- 
lection therefore belong- to an essentially Persian 
literary type, which has had considerable influence 
on Arabic literature. Since its contents have not 
been examined for comparison, it would be too ' 
hazardous to express an opinion on its relation to 
-inular collections and popular Persian stories, it 
is very possible that a number of the stories are j 
of Indian origin. On the other hand, we ought j 
perhaps not to credit the statement that originally j 
it was written in the Tabari dialect; for then we 
should have to believe that the two authors of 
the new recension knew this dialect, about which 
however, we only have the notes in the Tdribh-i 
TM.iristdn of Ibn Tsfandiyar. Perhaps the reference 
is to i text in archaic Persian like the probable lang- 


uage of the Khudai-nd mak which FirdawsI used (cf - 
Noldeke, Geschichte des Artachstr i Papakan , Got- 
tingen 1879, p. 27) and the source of a poem 
like JVis u-Kdmin, a text which no longer pleased 
the taste of the literary connoisseurs of the 
xiith century. 

The Marzuban-nama was published by Mirza 
Muhammad Kazwini in 1908 ( G.M.S . , vii.) from 
a manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 6476) 
with the help of two other MSS. in the same 
collection, one in the Bibliotheque Nationale and 
another sent from Persia. The Paris manuscript 
had already been used for the publication of extracts 
from the Marzuban-nama in Ch. Schefer’s Chresto- 
mathie persane , Paris 1885, p. 172 — 199. The 
Razudat aF U kill is represented by a manuscript 
in I.eyden (cf. M. Th. Houtsma, Eine unbekannte 
Bearbeitung des Marsban-name , Z. D. M. G ... lii. 
359 — 392) and another in Paris. Mirza Muhammad 
has given extracts from it in the preface to his 
edition. There is also an Arabic version of the 
same work from the pen of Ibn c Arabs_hah, based 
on a Turkish version ofSa c d al-Warawini’s recension; 
this Arabic text was lithographed at Cairo in 1278. 

Bibliography. The philological data have 
been collected by Mirza Muhammad Khan in the 
preface of his edition ; Schefer’s observations 
(p. 194 — 211) are to be utilised with caution. 
Cf. also: H. Ethe, Neuperische Litteratur , in 
Grundriss d. iran. Phil., ii. 32S sqq. and E. G, 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia , ii. 1 15, 
4 S 9- (J. H. Kramers) 

MAS C A. [See Sa‘y.] 

MASAGAN. [See Mazaghai.] 

MASCARA, a town in A lgeria (department 
of Oran), 50 miles S. \V. of Mostaganem and 60 
S. E. of Oran. Its position is js” 26' N. Lat. and 
8' I,, of Greenwich. It lies on the southern slope 
of the Beni Shtigran range, called by the Arabs 
Sharib al-Rih and is built on the edge of a 
ravine at the bottom of which runs the Wad Sidi 
Tudjiman on the other side of which to theN.W. 
lies the native faubourg of Bab ‘All, Mascara com- 
mands the plain of Eghris, which measures 25 to 
30 miles from W. to E. and 10 to 12 miles from 
N. to S. and is one of the most fertile regions of 
Algeria. The natives have grown cereals here from 
the earliest times and the Europeans have introduced 
tobacco and created vineyards, the produce of which 
i» celebrated. It is the market fora region, becoming 
more and more prosperous, and by the census 
of 1926 had 30,669 inhabitants of whom 16,630 
were natives. 

Mascara is of considerable antiquity. According 
to Bakri (. Masalik , transl. de Slane, rev. by Fagnan, 
p. 160), it included among its inhabitants people 
v o came from Tihert (Tiaret) some of whom went 
and settled at Ifgan. a day’s journey S. E., when 
"’ aS founded b y Va=la b. Muhammad, son 
of Sal if the IfrSnid, in 338 (949—950 A.D.). Ibn 
flaw kal (Description de I'Afrique , transl. de Slane, 
/turn As., 1S42) and Idrisf (transl. de Goeje, 
P.,.9 z mention Mascara as a large well watered 
village nch in fruits. The Almohads seem to have 
built a fortress there. The Ziyanids of TIemcen 
Kept a governor and a garrison there. Leo Africanus 
■ K ’ e< P Schefer, vol. iii., p. 34) notes the 
n portance of the market which was held at 

riT C - ra o of the towns of the Beni Rasi ” 

u anu Rashid) where one could buy, along with 
cais m arge quantities, cloth and articles of 
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harness manufactered in the country. The rulers 
of Tlemcen drew considerable revenues from it: 
40,000 pistoles, according to Marmol ( Africa , vol. ii., 
P- 356 ). 

The Turks established themselves at Mascara 
in the xvffh century and placed a garrison there. 
In 1701 they made it the capital of the beylik of 
the west, which had hitherto been Mazuna in Dahra. 
The beys lived there till Oran was reoccupied by 
the Algerians in 1792. During this period, Mascara, 
which had hitherto only been an insignificant place, 
began to look like a regular town. The beys built 
two mosques and a madrasa, a wall and a kasba 
and brought in a water-supply. The manufacture 
of burnuses and hd’ihs, celebrated throughout the 
Regency, enriched the inhabitants. This prosperity 
began to decline after the beys left Mascara and 
especially after the risings, which broke out in the 
province of the west in the beginning of the xix 1 * 1 
century. The Darkawi Ben Sherlf seized the town 
in 1805 and held it for a time. In 1827 it was 
attacked by the marabout Muhammad al-Tidjani. 
Supported by the Hashim he gained possession 
of the faubourg of Bab c Ali but was killed by the 
Turks when preparing to storm the town itself. 
At the end of Turkish rule, c Abd al-Kadir [q.v.] 
who had been proclaimed Sultan by the tribes of 
the plain of Eghris, established his seat of govern- 
ment at Mascara, but rarely lived there. An ex- 
pedition, in the month of December 1836 led by 
Marshal Clauzel, occupied Mascara which the French 
abandoned next day, after burning down part of 
it. The emir returned to the town and held it till 
May 30, 1841, when a column under Bugeaud 
occupied it finally for the French. Mascara, then half 
in ruins, had only a population of 2,840 inhabitants. 
Bibliography. Ces-Caupenne, Mascara , 
Paris 1856; Gorguos, Notice sur Mohammed el 
Kebir, Rev. Africaine , 1857; Lespinasse, Notice 
sur les Hachem de Mascara , Rev. Africaine, 

1 877; Correspondence du capitaine Daumas , Algiers 
1912; Tableau des Etablissements frangais dans 
r Alge'rie, year 1839. (G. Yver) 

MASDJID (a.), Mosque. 

I. (Johs. Pedersen) 

A. Origin. 

B. Foundation of mosques after Muhammad’s death. 

C. The mosque as a religious centre. 

D. The building and its equipment. 

E. The mosque as a state institution. 

F. The mosque as a school. 

G. Administration. 

Id. The staff. 

II. (R. A. Kern) 

The mosque in the Dutch Indies. 

III. (E. Diez) 

Architecture. 

A. Origin of the Mosque. 

The word NtJIDft is found in Aramaic , the 
earliest occurrence being in the Jewish Elephantine 
Papyri (ed. Sachau, pi. 32, ed. Ungnad, N°. 33; 
Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the fifth Cent. B. C., 
N«. 44), also frequently in Nabataean ( Corp . Inscr . 
Semit ., ii. 161, ,, 176, 185, 188, 190, 218; cf, 
Schwally, Z.D.M.G . , lii., 1898, p. 134; Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch d. nordsem. Epigr., p. 152, 328; Cooke, 
North Semitic Inscriptions , p. 238). The word. 


formed from U© “to prostrate oneself’ seems to 
mean in Nabataean a stele, a sacred pillar, al- 
though the meaning “place of worship” has also 
been suggested. In the Elephantine Papyri where 
it is sworn by 'in , P 3 im NVOQ} 30 th meanings 

.0 7 . O <T> 

are possible. The Syriac and A-aJD 

(cf. the Lexica) is like the Amharic tnasged derived 
from the Arabic, while the Ethiopic mesgad “temple, 
church” is perhaps a genuine formation from the 
verb (which is certainly borrowed from the Aramaic : 
cf. Noldeke, Neue Beitrage z. sem. Sprachw ., p. 36). 
The Arabic masdjid may have been formed in- 
dependently from the corresponding verb, which 
also undoubtedly comes from the Aramaic ; probably 
the above mentioned Aramaic substantive was 
[ simply taken over, although no links can be shown 
between the Nabataean inscriptions and the Kur 5 an. 

The word in any case can hardly have been 
formed by Muhammad himself from its specific 
connection with divine service (“place where one 
sadjada or prostrates oneself”). 

1. The Meccan period. 

The word is used in the Kur’an especially of 
the Meccan sanctuary {a l- Masdjid al-haram , Sura 
ii. 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, 214; v. 3; viii. 34; 
ix. 7, 19, 28; xvii. 1; xxii. 25; xlviii. 25, 27); 
according to later sources, this was already the 
usage in the Meccan period (cf. Ya'ljhbi, ed. Houtsma, 
i. 285, , 2 ). According to tradition the term al- 
Masdjid al-ahsa (Sura xvii. 1) means the Jerusalem 
sanctuary (according to Schrieke, Is/., vi. 1 sqq.', 
cf. Horovitz, ibid., ix. 159 sqq., the reference is 
rather to a place of prayer in heaven); and in the 
legend of the Seven Sleepers masdjid means a 
tomb-sanctuary probably Christian, certainly pre- 
Muhammadan (Sura xviii., 20). The word is also 
applied to pre-Islamic sanctuaries, which belong 
to God and where God is invoked, although 
Muhammad was not always able to recognise the 
particular cult associated with them. It is un- 
doubtedly with this general meaning that the word 
is used in this verse cf the Kur 3 an : “If God had 
not taken men under his protection, then monasteries, 
churches and places of prayer ( salaivat ) and masd- 
djtd would have been destroyed” (Sura xxii. 41). 
The word is also used in a hadith of an Abyssinian 
church ( Bukhari, Salat , bab 48, 54; Muslim. Masd- 
djid, Tr. 3) and in another of Jewish and Christian 
tomb-sanctuaries (Bukhari, Salat , bab 55; Muslim, 
Masadjid, Tr. 3). Even Ibn Khaldun can still use 
the word in the general meaning of a temple or 
place of worship of any religion ( Mukaddima , 
fast 4, 6 at the end). There is therefore no question 
of a word of specifically Muslim creation. 3 his is 
in entire agreement with Muhammad’s original 
attitude to earlier religions. Just as Abraham was 
a Muslim, so David had a masdjid (Tabari, i. 
2408, 7 sqq.). 

To the Prophet the Meccan sanctuary always 
remained the principal mosque, known as Bait 
Allah even before the time of the Prophet. It was 
a grave charge brought against the Kuraijh in the 
Meccan period that they drove the believers out 
of al-Masdjid al-haram (Sura ii. 214; v. 3; viii. 
34; xxii. 25; xlviii. 25), which was considered 
all the more unjust as they worshipped the true 
lord of the sanctuary. To the true God belonged 
al-masddjid (Sflra lxxii. 18, Meccan); it is therefore 
an absurdity for the godless to prevent the wor- 
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ship of God in “God’s own mosques” (Sura ii. 
10S). The result was that it was revealed in the 
year 9: “It is not right for polytheists to fiequent 
the mosques of God’’ (Sura ix. 17 sq.) and the 
opponents of the new religion were therefore ex- 
cluded from the sanctuary. The Sira agrees with the 
Kui an, that the sanctity of aU Masdjid al-haram to 
which Muhammad had been used from childhood was 
.ihvavs regarded by him as indisputable. Like other 
Meccans, he and his followers legularly made the 
taivaf around the Ka ba and kissed the Black Stone 
(e. g. Ibn Hisham, p. 1S3, 12 sqq , 239, s, 251, 
x -); it is frequently stated that he used to sit in 
the masdjid like his fellow-citizens, alone or with 
a follower or disputing with an opponent (Ibn 
Ilisham. p. 233, 16: 251, I5 ; 252. I4 : 259, 260, 
294, is si/.). It is 1 elated that he used to perform 
the -alat between the Yaman corner and the Black 
Stone, appaienth ftom the narrator’s context vety 
fiequently (ll>n Ilisham, p. 190, y sqq.). After his 
conversion, c lTnar is said to have arranged that 
believers performed the ^alat unmolested beside 
the Ka c ba (Ibn Hishain, p. 224, X3 j</., i 7 sq.). 
How strongly Muhammad felt himself attached to 
the Arab sunctuaiy is evident fiom the fact that 
he took part in the traditional rites there before 
the Hidjra (Sura cviii , 21; in the \eai i, one of 
his follower', Su'd b. MiTadh, took pait in the 
pilgrimage ceremonies and in the year 2 he him- 
self saci diced on the io*h phii ' 1 -Hidjdja on the 
musallft of the Band Salima. He therefore, here as 
elsewhere, retained ancient customs where his new 
teaching did not dnectly exclude them. But when 
an independent religion developed out of his 
preaching, a new type of divine service had to 
be evolved. 

In Mecca, the original Muslim community had 
no special place of woiship. The Prophet used to 
perform the ^alat in secret in the narrow alleys 
of Mecca with his first male follower c Ali and 
with the other earliest Companions also (Ibn Hi- I 
'bam, p. 139, 166, 1- sqq.). The references are 
usually to the solitary salat of the Prophet, some- 
time'. beside the Ka c ba (Ibn Hisham, p. 190, q sqq.), 
sometimes m his own house (Ibn Hisham, p. 203, 

V-J I hat the believeis often prayed together 
inav lie taken for granted; they would do so in 
a hnu»e (cf. Ibn Hisham, p. 202). Occasionally 
al-u t inai i' said to have conducted the ritual 
prayet with others beside the Ka c ba (Ibn Hisham, 
p 224) because c LTnar was able to defy the Ku- 
raish. \\ hen the Prophet recited in the mosque 
the revelation, later abiogated, recognising al-Lat, 
al- l n a and Manat, according to the legend, not j 
only the believers but also the polytheists present 1 
took part in the su.l/ud (Tabari, i. 1192 sq.). Abu j 
I>aki is said to have had a private place of prayer 
(wjsdqid) m Mecca in his courtyard beside the 
gate; the Kurai^h, we are told, objected to this 
because women and children could see it and might 
be led astray by the emotion aroused (Ibn Hi- 
“ham, P 246: Bukhari, Salat. B. 86; Kafala. 
B. 14 etc ; Mazahm. B. 22). 

In the dogma taught by Muhammad a sanctuary 
"as not a fundamental necessity. Every place 
was the same to God and humility in the pre- 
sence of God, of which the ritual prajer was the 
expression, could be shown anywhere; hence the 
•saving of the Prophet that he had been given 
the whole world as a masdjid. while earlier pro* 
P ets could only pray in churches and synagogues 


(Wakidi, transl. Wellhausen, p. 403 ; Corpus juris 
di Zaid b. c J/i, ed. Griffini, p. 50 and clxxix; Bu- 
khari, Salat . B. 56; Tayamtniim , B. 1; Muslim, 
Masadjid , Tr. 1) and also the saying: “Wherever 
the hour of prayer overtakes thee, thou shalt per- 
form the salat and that is a masdjid ” (Muslim, 
Masadjid , Tr. 1). That he nevertheless remained 
firmly attached to the traditional sanctuary of the 
Ka c ba, produced a confusion of thought which is 
very maiked in Sura ii. 136 sqq. When in Medina 
he was able to do as he pleased, it must have 
been natural for him to create a place where he 
could be undisturbed with his followers and where 
t hey could perform the ritual salat together. 

2. The Foundation of the Mosque 
in Medina. 

According to one tradition the Prophet came 
riding into Medina on his camel with Abu Bakr 
as > idf surrounded by the Banu Nadjdjar. The 
camel stopped on Abu A iy lib’s Jin a 3 . Here (ac- 
cording to Anas) the Prophet performed the salat, 
and immediately afterwards oidered the mosque 
to be built and puichased the piece of land from 
two orphans, Sahl and Suhail, who were under 
the guardianship of Mu c adh b. c Afra 3 , for 10 dinars, 
after declining to accept it as a gift; he lived 
with Abu Aiyub until the mosque and his houses 
weie completed. During this period he performed 
the salat in courtyards or other open spaces (Bukhari, 
Salat , B. 48; Muslim, Masadjid , Tr. 1; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Masnad , iii. 212 above; Ibn Hisham, p. 336; 
Tabari, i. 1258 sq.; Mas'udl, Murudj , iv. 140 sq.). 
According to this tradition, the building of the 
mosque was intended by the Prophet from the 
first and the choice of the site was left to the 
whim of his mount. According to another tradi- 
tion the Prophet took up his abode with Abu 
Aiyub, but during the first period of his stay in 
Medina he conducted the salat in the house of 
I Abu Umama As c ad, who had a private masdjid, 
in which he used to conduct salats with his 
neighbours. The Prophet later expressed the desire 
to purchase the adjoining piece of ground and 
he bought it from the two orphans, who, ac- 
cording to this tradition, were wards of As c ad 
(Baladhurl, Futuh al-Buldan , ed. de Goeje, p. 6; 
cf. \\ ustenfeld, Gesch . d. Stadt Medina , p. 60). 
The site was coveied with graves, ruins ( khirab ; 
also harth, Tabari, i. 1259, I? ; 1260, x ; cf. Ah- 
mad b. Hanbal, Musnad, iii. 2 1 2, 7, perhaps due 
to an old misreading) and palm-trees and was 
used as a place for keeping camels (and smaller 
domestic animals, Bukhari, Wudi B. 66). The 
site was cleared, the palms cut down and the 
walb built. The building material was bricks baked 
in the sun {labin) (Ibn Hisham, p. 337; Bukhari, 
Salat. B. 62, 65 ; according to one tradition they 
"ere baked at the well of Fatima, Wiistenfeld, 
Stadt Medina , p. 31); in places it was a court- 
vard surrounded by a brick wall on a stone 
foundation with three entrances: the gateposts 
were of stone. On the kibla side (i. e. the north 
wall) at first left open, the stems of the palm- 
trees which had been cut down were soon set up 
as columns and a roof was put over them of 
palm-leaves and clay. On the east side two huts 
| of similar material^ were built foi the Prophet’s 
wives Sawda and "A'isha ; their entrances opened 
on to the court and were covered with carpets : 
they were later increased so that there were nine 
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little houses for the Prophet’s wives. When the 
kibla was moved to the south, the arbour at the 
north wall remained; under this arbour called 
suffa or zulla the homeless Companions found 
shelter (Bukhari. Salat , B. 48, 62 ; Wustenfeld, 
Medina , p. 60 sq., 66; DiyarbakrI, Tarikh al- 
Khamis , Cairo 1302, i. 387 sqq. ; on the suffa, 
p. 387 in the middle; 391 after the middle; cf. 
L. Caetani, Annah dell ’ Islam , i. 377 sq.). In 
seven months the work was completed (Wtistenfeld, 
Medina , p. 59), according to others in the month 
of Safar of the year 2 (Ibn Hisham, p. 339, 18 sql). 
The mosque was very simple. It was really only 
a courtyard with a wall round it; the suffa 
already mentioned supplied a shelter on the north 
side, while on the south side, later the kibla side, an 
arbour was probably built also, for the Prophet 
used to preach leaning against a palm-trunk and this 
must have been on the kibla side. How large the 
arbours were cannot be ascertained. The mosque 
was the courtyard of the Prophet’s houses and 
at the same time the meeting-place for the believeis 
and the place for common prayer. 

According to the sources, it was the Prophet’s 
intention from the very first to build a mosque 
at once in Medina; according to a later tradition 
Gabriel commanded him in the name of God to 
build a house for God (A 'hatnis, i. 387 infra); 
but this story is coloured by later conditions. It 
has been made quite clear, notably by L. Caetani 
( Annali dell' Islam , i. 432, 437 sqq.) and later by 
II. Lammens {Mdasvia, p. 8, note 5, 62 etc.; 
do., Ziad, p. 30 sqq., 93 sqq.) that the earliest 
masdjid had nothing of the character of a sacred 
edifice. Much can be quoted for this view from 
Hadith and Sira (cf. Annali dell' Islam , i. 440). 
The unconverted Thakifis were received by the 
Prophet in the mosque to conduct negotiations 
and he even put up three tents for them in the 
courtyard (Ibn Hisham, p. 916; Wakidl-Wellhausen, 
p. 382); envoys fromTamlm also went freely about 
in the mosque and called for the Prophet, who dealt 
with them after he had finished prayers (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 933 sq.; Wakidl-Wellhausen, p. 386). Ibn Unais 
brought to the masdjid the head of the Hudhaili 
Sufyan, threw it down before the Prophet and 
gave his report (Ibn Hisham, p. 981 sq. ; Wakidl- 
Wellhausen, p. 225). After the battle of Uhud the 
Medina chiefs spent the night in the mosque 
(Wakidl-Wellhausen, p. 149). The Awsis tended 
their wounded here {ibid., p. 215 sq. ; Tabari, i. 
1491 sq.)-, a prisoner of war was tied to one of 
the pillars of the mosque (Bukhari. Salat, B. 76, 
82 ; cf. 75). Many poor people used to live in the 
suffa (Bukhari, Salat , B. 58); tents and huts were 
put up in the mosque, one for example by converted 
and liberated prisoners, another by the Banu Ghifar, 
in whose tent Sa c d b. Mu c adh died of his wounds 
{ibid., B. 77; Usd al-Ghdba , ii. 297). People sat 
as they pleased in the mosque or took their ease 
lying on their backs (Bukhari, Q Ilm , bab 6; Salat , 
bab 85; Ibn Sa c d, i. 124, 14); even so late as 
the reign of ‘Umar it is recorded that he found 
strangers sleeping in a corner of the mosque 
{Kamil, p. 118, 15 sqq.)\ the Prophet received 
gifts and distributed them among the Companions 
(Bukhari, Salat, bab 42) ; disputes took place over 
business {ibid., bab 71, 83) and in general people 
conducted themselves as they pleased. Indeed, on 
one occasion some Sudanese or Abyssinians with 
the approval of the Prophet gave a display with 


shield and lance on the occasion of a festival (do., 
Salat , bab 69; c Idain, bab 2, 25; Diihdd. bab 81) 
and on another a stranger seeking the Prophet, 
rode into the mosque on his camel (do., '///«, 
bab 6). So little “consecrated” was this, the oldest 
mosque, that one of the Munajikun, ejected for 
scoffing at the believers, could call to Abu Aiyub 
“Are you throwing me out of the Mirbad Bani 
Thdlaba (Ibn Hisham, p. 362, to sq.). 

All this gives one the impression of the head- 
quarters of an army, rather than of a sacred 
edifice. On the other hand the mosque was used 
from the very first for the general divine service 
and thus became something more than the Prophet’s 
private courtyard. Whatever the Prophet’s intentions 
had been from the first, the masdjid with the in- 
creasing importance of Islam was bound to become 
very soon the political and religious centre of 
the new community. The two points of view can- 
not be distinguished in Islam, especially in the 
earlier period. The mosque was the place where 
believers assembled for prayer around the Prophet, 
where he delivered his addresses, which contained 
not only appeals for obedience to God but re- 
gulations affecting the social life of the community 
(cf. Bukhari, $aliit, bab 70, 71); from here he 
controlled the religious and political community 
of Islam. Even at the real old sanctuaries of 
Arabia, there were no restrictions on what one 
could do ; what distinguished the mosque from 
the Christian church or the Meccan temple was 
that in it there was no specially dedicated ritual 
object. At the Kaba also people used to gather 
to discuss everyday affairs and also for important 
assemblies, if we may believe the Sii a (Ibn Ilisham, 
p. 183 sq., 185, „ 229, 3 , 248, 257, „,). Here 
also the Prophet used to sit; strangers came to 
visit him; he talked and they disputed with him; 
people even came to blows and fought there (Ibn 
Hisham, 183 sq., 185 sq., 187 sq., 202, t g, 257, 
259; Ckron. d. Stadt Mekka, ed. Wustenfeld, 1. 
223, n). Beside the Ka'ba was the Dar al- Nadira, 
where important matteis were discussed and justice 
administered {ibid., see index). From the Medina 
mosque was developed the general type of the 
Muslim mosque. It depended on circumstances 
whether the aspect of the mosque as a social 
centre or as a place of prayer was more or less 
emphasised. 

3. Other Mosques in the time 
of the Prophet. 

The mosque of the Prophet in Medina was not 
the only one founded by Muslims in his lifetime 
and according to tradition not even the first, which 
is said to have been the mosque of Kubah In this 
village, which belonged to the territory of Medina \ 
(see Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina^ 
p. 126), the Prophet on his Hidjra stopped with 
the family of ‘Arar b. c Awf; the length of his 
stay is variously given : 3 , x 4 or 22 finys. 

According to one tradition, he found a mosque 
there on his arrival, which had been built by the 
first emigrants and the ADsar and he performed 
the salat there with them (see Wustenfeld, op. 
cit., p. 56; Baladhuri, Futuh al-Bulddn , p. 1; 
Divarbakrl, Td’rikh al-Khamis , Cairo 1302, i. 
380 sq.). According to another tradition, the Prophet 
himself founded the mosque on a site, which 
belonged to his host KulthUm and was used as a 
mirbad for drying dates or according to others, 
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to a woman named Labba, who tethered her ass 
there (Wu-tenfeld, Medina, p. 13 1; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 335: Tabari, i, 1260, 6 \ Ibn Sa c d, i. 1, 6; 
Mai udl, Murudj , iv. 139; Diyarbakri, A'hamls , i. 

351 . al-Sira al-Halabiya , Cairo 1320, ii. 58 ^/-)- 
( >ut of this tradition arose a legend based on the 
.story of the foundation of the principal mosque 
in Medina: The Prophet makes (first Abu Bakr 
and T'mar without success, then) LAli mount a 
camel and at the place to which it goes builds 
the mosque with stone brought from the Harra; 
he himself laid the first stone, and Abu Bakr, 
c Linar and c Cthman the next ones ( Ah a mis, i, 
38 1). The Prophet is said to have henceforth 
visited the mosque of Kuba 5 every Saturday, either 
riding ot walking and the pillar is still shown 
beside which he conducted the service (Bukhari, 
had/ al-$dlat fi Masdjid Makka iva ’ l- Madina , 
bab 2, 4; Muslim, I/adjdj , tr. 94; Kh atnis , 1. 

352. Balud_hun, p. 5). We are occasionally told 
that he performed his salat on the Sabbath in 
the mosque at Kuba J when he went to the Banu 
Nadir in Rabi c 1 of the year 4 (Wakidi-Wellhausen, 

I' *6!). 

It is obvious that the customs and ideas of 
the latei community have shaped the legend of 
this mosque. The only question ts whether the 
old tradition that the mosque was founded either 
by the Prophet himself or even before his arrival 
by his folloueis is also a latei invention. We 
thus come to the question whether the Prophet 
founded or recognised any other mosques at all ; 
than that of Medina, L. Caetani, in keeping with 
Ins view of the origin of the mosque, is inclined 
to deny it, pointing to the fact that there was 
later an obvious tendency to connect mosques 
everywhere with the Prophet and that Sura is. 
10S strongly condemns the erection of an “op- 
position mosque” (.1/. al-Dirar ). The Kuban passage 
is a' follows: “Those who have built themselves 
a masdjid for opposition (< jirar) and unbelief and 
division among the beheveis and for a refuge for 
him who in the past fought against God and his 
Prophet, and they swear: we intended only good. I 
God is witness that they are liars ! Thou shall 
not stand up in it, for verily a masdjid which is ! 
founded on piety from the first day of its existence | 
has more right that thou shouldest stand in it; i 
in it are men who desire to purify themselves 1 
and God loveth those who purify themselves" (Sura , 
i\. 108—109). According to tradition this was' 
revealed m the year 9; when the Prophet was : 
on the march to Tabuk. the Banu Salim said to 
him that they had built a mosque to make it 
easier for their feeble and elderly people, and 
they begged the Prophet to perform his salat in 
it and thus give it his approval. The Prophet 
postponed it till his return, but then this revelation 
was announced, because the mosque had been 
founded by Muna'ikun at the instigation of Abu 
‘Amir al-Kahib. who fought against the Prophet. 
According to one tradition (so Ibn ‘Umar, Zaid) 
the “mosque founded on piety" was that of 
Medina from which the people wished to emancipate 
themselves; according to another (Ibn ‘Abbas) 
the reference was to that of Kuba'; Abu ‘Amir 
and his followers were not comfortable among 
the Banu ‘Amr b. ‘Awf and therefore built a new 
mosque. According to some traditions it was in 
L*hu Alvin. The Prophet however had it burned 
down (Tabari, 1. I7 o 4 sq . : Ibn Ilisham, p. 357 


sq ., 906 sq.\ Ibn Sa c d, i. I, 6; Wakidi-Wellhausen, 
p. 410 sq. ; Tabari, Tafsir, xi. 17 sqq, ; Wusten- 
feld, Medina , p. 13 1; al-Sira al-Halabiya , ii. 60; 
Baladhuri, p. I sq. ; Muslim, Hadjdj , tr. 93). If 
the connection with the Tabuk campaign is correct, 
the Masdjid al-Dirdr is to be sought north of 
Medina; the “mosque founded on piety” would 
then be the mosque of Medina rather than that 
of Kuba 5 which lies to the south of it. There is 
in itself nothing impossible about the rejection in 
principle of any mosque other than that of Medina. 
We should then have to discard the whole tradition, 
for, according to it, the Prophet is at first not 
unfavourably disposed to the new mosque and his 
wrath, according to the tradition, arises from the 
fact that it had been founded by a refractory 
party. But as a matter of fact there are indications 
that a number of mosques already existed in the 
time of the Prophet ; for example, the verse in 
the Kur'an : “in houses, which God hath permitted 
to be built that His name might be praised in 
them, in them men praise Him morning and evening, 
whom neither business nor trade refrain from 
praising God and performing the salat and the 
giving of alms” etc. (Sura xxiv. 36 sqj. If this 
revelation, like the rest of the Sura, is of the 
Medina period, it is difficult to refer it to Jews 
and Christians, and this utterance is quite clear: 
“Observe a complete fast until the night and touch 
thou them (i.e. women) not while ye are in the 
mosques” (Sura ii. 183). This shows that there 
were already in the time of the Prophet, several 
Muslim mosques which had a markedly religious 
character and were recognised by the Prophet. 

That there were really public places of prayer 
of the separate tribes at a very early date is 
evident from the tradition that the Prophet in 
the year 2 offered his sacrifice on the 10 th Dhu 
THidjdja on the Musaila of the Banu Salima. In 
addition there are constant references to private 
masadjid where a few believers, like Abu Bakr 
in Mecca, made a place for prayer in their houses 
and where others sometimes assembled (Bukhari, 
Salat, bab 46, 87; Tahadjdjud , bab 30; cf. also 
A dhan. bab 50). 

B. Origin of Mosques after the time 
of the Prophet. 

I. Chief Mosques. 

What importance the Medina mosque had attained 
as the centre of administration and worship of 
the Muslims is best seen from the fact that the 
fiist thought of the Muslim generals after their 
conquests was to found a mosque as a centre around 
which to gather. 

Conditions differed somewhat according as it 
was a new foundation or an already existing town. 
Important examples of the first kind are Basra, 
K u fa and al-Fustat. Basra was founded* by 
Ltba b. Xafi c as winter-quarters for the army in 
the year 14 (or 16 or 17). The mosque was 
placed in the centre with the Dar al-Imara , the 
dwelling of the commander-in-chief with a prison 
and Diivan in front of it. Prayer was at first of- 
fered on the open space which was fenced round; 
later the whole was built of reeds and when the 
men went off to war the reeds were pulled up 
and laid away. Abu Musa al-Ash c ari, who later 
became Lmars Wall, built the edifice of clay and 
bricks baked in the sun ( labin ) and used grass 
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for the roof (Baladhuri, p. 346 sq., 350; B.G.A., 
v. 187 sqq. ‘ Yakut, Mu'djam al-Biilddn, i. 642, 
6 —g\ cf. Tabari, i. 2377, I4 X77.).Mt was similar 
in Kufa which was founded in 17 by Sa c d b. 
Abl Wakkas. In the centre was the mosque and 
beside it the Dar al-Imdra was laid out. The 
mosque at first was simply an open quadrangle, 
sahn , marked off by a trench round it. The space 
was large enough for 40,000 persons. It seems 
that reeds were also used for building the walls 
here and later Sa'd used labin. On the south side 
(and only here) there was an arbour, zulla, built 
(cf. Baladhuri, p. 348, stiffa). The Dar al-Imara 
beside the mosque was later by ‘Umar’s orders 
combined with the mosque (Tabari, i. 2481 , 11 sqq., 
2485, t 6, 2487 sqq., 2494, 14; Yakut, Mu'djam , 
iv. 323,10x77.; Baladhuri, p.275 sqq.-, cf. Annali 
dell ’ Islam , iii. S46 sqq.). The plan was therefore 
an exact reproduction of that of the mosque in 
Medina (as is expressly emphasised in Tabari, i. 
2489, 4 sqq.)-, the importance of the mosque was also 
expressed in its position and the commander lived 
close beside it. There was no difference in a 1 - 
Fustat, which, although there was already an 
older town here, was laid out as an entirely new 
camp. In the year 21, after the conquest of 
Alexandria, the mosque was laid out in a garden 
where c Amr had planted his standard. It was 
50 dhira ' long and 30 broad. Eighty men fixed its 
kibla , which however was turned too far to the 
east, and was therefore altered later by Kurra b. 
Sharik. The court was quite simple, surrounded 1 
by a wall and had trees growing on it; a simple 
roof is mentioned; it must be identical with the 
above mentioned zulla or suffa. ‘Arar b. al-‘AsI 
lived just beside the mosque and around it the 
Ahl al-Refya. Like the house of the Prophet, the 
general’s house lay on the east side with only a 
road between them. There were two doois in each 
wall except the southern one (Yakut, Mu'djam, 
iii. 898x7.; Makrlzl, Khitat , iv., Cairo 1326, p. 4 sqq.\ 
Ibn Dukmak, K. al-Intisar, Cairo 1893, p. 59x77.; 
Suyuti, Husn al-Muhadara , i. 63 sq.\ ii. 135 sq.\ 
cf. Annali del l' Islam , iv. 554, 557, 563 sqq.). 


[cf. Damascus]; and close beside it again was the 
Khadrd\ the commander-in-chief’s palace, from 
which a direct entrance to the maksura was later 
made ( B . G. A., iii. 159, 4 ). Conditions here 
were therefore once more the same as in Medina. 
But the possibility of an arrangement such as is 
recorded by tradition cannot be rejected, for there 
is good evidence of it elsewhere; in Hints for 
example, the Muslims and Christians shaied a 
building in common as a mosque and church, and 
it is evident from al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal that 
this was still the case in the time of their com- 
mon authority, al-Balkhl (309 = 921) (A. G. A ., i. 
61, 7x7.; ii. 117, 5 ; iii. 156, I5 ), and a similar ar- 
rangement is recorded for Dabil in Armenia 
( B . G.A. , i. 188, 3 sq. ; ii. 244, 21 ; cf. iii. 377,3 sq.). 

There were special conditions in Jerusalem. 
The Muslims recognised the sanctuary there, as is 
evident from the earlier Kibla and from Suia xvii. 

I (in the traditional interpretation). It must there- 
fore have been natural for the conquerors, when 
the town capitulated, to seek out the recognised 
holy place. Indeed we are told that ‘Umar in the 
year 17 built a mosque in Jerusalem 011 the site 
of the temple of Solomon (F. Baethgen, Fuigmcnte 
syr. 11. ayah. His/., p. 17, 1 to, following Isho‘d e nah, 
metropolitan of Basra after 700 A. 11. ; cf. for the 
viiith century Theophanes quoted by I.e Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, 1890, p. 91 note). 
That the Kubbat al-Sakhra [q. v.] which the Mosque 
of T'mar replaced, stands on the old site of the 
Temple is undoubted. How he found the site is 
variously recorded [cf. al-kuds]. The building was, 
like other mosques of the time of c Umar, very 
simple. Arculf who visited Jerusalem about 670 says 
“The Saracens attend a quadrangular house of 
prayer ( domns orationis, i.e. masdjid) which they 
have built with little art with boards aDd large 
beams on the remains of some ruins, on the famous 
site where the Temple was once built in all its 
splendour” ( Itinera Hierosolymitana, ed. P. Geyer, 
1898, p. 226 X7. ; transl. by P. Mickley, in Das 
Land der Bibel, ii/2, 1917, p. 19x7.). It is of 
interest to note that this simple mosque, like the 


We find similar arrangements made in al-Mawsil 
twenty years earlier (Baladhuri. p. 331 sq.). 

In other cases the Muslims established them- 
selves in old towns either conquered or surrendered 
by treaty ; by the treaty they received a site for 
their mosque (e. g. Baladhuri, p. 1 16, 14, 147. 2). 
But the distinction between towns which were 
conquered and those which were surrendered soon 
disappeared and the position is as a rule not 
clear. Examples of old towns in which the Mus- 
lims established themselves are al-Mada’in, Da- 
mascus and Jerusalem. — In al- Mad a 3 in 
Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas after the conquest in 16 
distributed the houses among the Muslims and 
Kisra’s Itvan was made into a mosque, after Sa c d 
had conducted the Salat al-Fath in it (Tabari, i. 
2443, 15 sq., 2451, 7 X77.). In Damascus which 
Was occupied in 1 4 or 15 by capitulation, ac- 
cording to tradition, the Church of St. John was 
divided so that the eastern half became Muslim 
from which Muslim tradition created the legend 
that the city was taken partly by conquest and 
partly by agreement (Baladhuri, p. 125; \akut, 
Mu'-djam , ii. 591; Ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 262; 
J- A., ser. 9, vii. 376, 381, 404). As a matter 01 
fact however, the Muslims seem to have laid out 
their own mosque here just beside the church 


others, was in the form of a rectangle; in spite 
of its simple character it could hold 3,000 people, 
according to Arculf. 

As late as the reign of Mu'awiya we find a 
new town, Kairawan, being laid out on the old 
plan as a military camp with a mosque and Dar 
al-Imara in the centre (Yakut, Mu'djam, iv. 
213,10 sqq.). As Baladhuri, for example, shows, 
the Muslim conquerors even at a later date always 
built a mosque in the centre of a newly conquered 
town, at first a simple one in each town, and it 
was a direct reproduction of the simple mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina. It was the exception 
to adapt already existing buildings in towns. But 
soon many additional mosques were added. 

2.Tribalmosques and Sectarian mosques. 

There were mosques not only in the towns. 
When the tribes pledged themselves to the Prophet 
to adopt Islam, they had also to perform the salaj. 
It is not clear how far they took part in Muslim 
worship, but if they concerned themselves with 
Islam at all, they must have had a Muslim place 
of meeting. Probably even before Islam they had, 
like the Meccans, their madjlis or nadi or dar 
shura, where they discussed matters of general 
importance (cf. Lammens, Mo'dwia, p. 205 ; Ziad 
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b. Mint, p. 30 sqq., 90 j q . ; Le Btrccau de P Islam, 
p. 222 sqq.). As the mosque was only distinguished 
from such places by the fact that it was also used 
for the common salat , it was natural for tribal 
mosques to come into existence. Thus we are told 
that as eaily as the year 5 the tiibe of Sa c d b. 
liakr founded mosques and used adhan (Ibn Sa'd, 
1/11. 44, 7 , not mentioned in Ibn Hisham, p. 943 sq . ; 
Tabari, 1. 1722): it is also recorded of the Banu 
Ifiadhima who lived near Mecca that they built 
mosques in the year 8 and introduced the adhan 
(Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 351). How far one can 
rely on such stories in a particular case is how- 
ever uncertain. A late writer like al-Diyarbakrl 
says of the Banu 'l-Mustalik that they aslamu w- 
banTt masZuljida ( 'fa > Jkh Kh arnis. ii. 132, 205 cf. 
Annali dell' Islam , a. 221); in the early sources 
this is not found. Xor is the story, told by Ibn 
Sa'd at all probable, that envoys from the Banu 
llanifa icceived orders to destroy their churches, , 
sprinkle the ground with water and build a mosque 
(Ibn Sad, 1/ii. 56. Jx sqq. while Ibn Hisham, \ 
[i. 945 si/.; Tabari, 1. 1737 sqq. and Baladhuri, 
p. 86 sq. say nothing about it). But that there j 
were tribal mosques at a very early date is 
nevertheless quite certain. The mosque at Kuba' 
was the mosque of the tribe of 'Amr b. 'Awl 
(Ibn Sa'd, 1,1. 6, Ci and cf. above) and according 
to one tradition, the Banu Ghanm b. c Awf were 
jealous of it and built an opposition mosque 
(Baladhuri, p. 3. Tabail. Taj sir, i. 21 infra). A 
Companion, who had taken part in the battle of 
Cadr, 1 1 than b. Malik, complained to the Prophet 
that he could not reach the masdjid of his tribe 
in the rainy season and wanted to build a mosque 
for himself (Bukhari, Salat, bab 46; Muslim, 
MasadpJ , bah 47). The Prophet himself is said 
to have visited the masdjid of the Banu Zuraik 
(Bukhari. Djihad, bab 56 — 58) and in the masdjid 
of the Banu Salima during the prayer, there was 
revealed to him Sura ii. 139, which ordered the 
new tibia, wherefore it was called Masdjid al- 
hii'lataini (Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 62). 

The tribal mo-que was a sign that the indepen- 
dence of the tribe was still retained under Islam. 
Indeed we hear everywhere of tribal mosques, for ; 
example around Medina that of the Banu Kuraiza, 
of the Banu Manilla, of the Kami Zafar. of the Banu 
Ma il, of tile Banu Haram. of the Banu Zuraik, 
said to have been the first in which the Kuran 
was publicly read, that of the llanu Salima etc. (see 
\\ Ustenfeld, Gesc/i. Sladt Medina, p. 29. 37 sqq, 
44 i 5°1 57 - 136 ■>-/,’ ); the “mas jue of the two Kiblas" 
belonged to the Banu Sawad b. Chan m j, jq a j, 
Salima (\\ ustenfeld, Medina, p. 4 1). This then was 
the position in Medina the tribes had usually their 
ow n mo-ques and one mo-que was the chief mosque. 
This was probably the position w ithin the Prophet's 
lifetime; lor in the earhe-t campaigns of conquest, 
mosques were built on this principle c l*mar is 
said to have written to A bit Musa in Basra telling 
him to build a mosque h l-Ijannla and mosques 
tor the tribe-, and on Fridays the people were to 
come to the chief mosque. Similarly he wrote to 
Sad b. Abi Uakka- in Kola and to c Ami !>, al- 
A 4 in Mi-r On the other hand in Syria where 
they had settled in old towns, they were not to 
build tribal mosques (Makrizi. Khitat. iv., Cairo 
> 3 2 6 . p 4 infra). It is actually recorded that the 
tribes in each (hitta had their own mosques around 
the mosque of ‘Amr in al-Fustat (cf. Ibn Dukmak, 


p. 62 infra sq.) and even much later a tribal 
mosque like that of the Rashida was still in existence 
(Makrizi, Khitat, iv. 64, 4 sqq.). Even in the chief 
mosque, the tribes had their own places {ibid., 
p. 9, 12 sq.). We have similar evidence from the 
‘Iralr. In Basra for example there was a Masdjid 
Ban! ‘Ubad (Baladhuri, p. 356, 2), one of the Banu 
Rifa'a (B. G. A., vii. 201, 16), one of the Banu 
‘Adi {ibid., v. 191, 4) and one of the Ansar (cf. 
Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. 77, note 5); 
in Kufa we find quite a number such as that of 
the Ansar (Tabari, ii. 284, 13 sq.), of the c Abd 
al-Kais {ibid., ii. 657, 2, 9), of the Banu Duhman 
(ibid., p. 670, 4 ), of the Banu Makhzum (ibid., 
p. 734, 19), of the Banu Hilal (ibid., p. 1687, s), 
of the Banu c Adi (ibid., p. 1703, 4), of the Banu 
Dhuhl and Banu Hudjr (ibid., p. 532, 8 sq.), of 
the Djuhaina (ibid., p. 533, s), of the Banu Haram 
(ibid., iii. 2509,10) and the 'Absls even had several 
masadjid (Baladhuri, p. 278, I2 sq., s. also p. 285 
and Goldziher, loc. cit. ). 

During the wars these tribal mosques were the 
natural rallying points for the various tribes; the 
mosque was a madjlis, where councils were held 
(Tabari, ii. 532, 6 sqq.) and the people were taught 
flora its minbar (ibid., p. 284); battles often 
centred for this reason round these mosques (e.g. 
Tabari, ii. 130, 148, 6, 960). “The people of your 
mosque", ah! masdjidiktim (ibid., p. 532, 19,) became 
identical with “your party”. Gradually as, new sects 
arose, they naturally had mosques of their own, 
just as Musailima before them is said to have had 
his own mosque (Baladhuri, p. 90, 4 from below; 
Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, i. 404 infra). Thus we read 
later of the mosques of the Hanballs in Baghdad, 
in which there was continual riot and confusion 
(Hilal al-Sabi, Kitab al-Wuzar'S‘ , ed. Amedroz, 
P- 335 )- 11 sometimes happened that different parties 
in a town shared the chief mosque (B. G. A., iii. 
IOZ , 5 sqq.) but as a rule it was otherwise. In 
particular the Sunnis and Shi'is as a rule had 
separate mosques (cf. Mez, Die Renaissance des 
Islams , p. 63). It sometimes even happened that 
Hanafis and Shafi'is had separate mosques (Yakut, 
Mifdjam^ iv. 509,9; cf. iii. 323, «). 

Ihese special mosques were a great source of 
disruption in Islam and we can understand that 
a time came when the learned discussed whether 
such mosques should be permitted at all. But the 
question whether one might talk of the Masdjid 
bant b ul an was answered by saying that in the 
time of the Prophet, the Masdjid Bani Zuraik 
was recognised (Bukhari, Salat , bab 41 ; cf. Dj ihdd , 
bab 56 — 58 and Tabari, Tafsir , xi. 20 after the 
middle of the page). 

3. Adaptation to Islam of Older 

Sanctuaries; Memorial Mosques. 

According to the early historians, the towns, 
which made treaties with the Muslims, received 
permission to retain their churches (Baladhuri, 
p. 1 2 1, in the middle; Tabari, i. 2405, 2407) 
while in the conquered towns the churches fell 
to the Muslims without any preamble (cf. Baladhuri, 
p. 120 infra). Sometimes also it is recorded that 
a certain number of churches were received from 
the Christians, e.g. fifteen in Damascus according 
to one tradition ( ibid p. 124, 8; otherwise p. 121; 
cf. J. . 4 ., 9 Ser., vii. 403). It is rather doubtful 
whether the process was such a regular one; in 
any case the Muslims in course of time appropriated 
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many churches to themselves. With the mass- 
cun versions to Islam, this was a natural result. 
The churches taken over by the Muslims were 
occasionally used as dwellings (cf. Tabari, i. 2405, 
2407): at a later date it also happened that they 
were used as government offices, as in Egypt 
m 146 (Makrizi, iv. 35; cf. for Kufa, Baladhurl, 
p. 286). The obvious thing, however, was to 
transform the churches taken into mosques. It is 
related of c Amr b. al^Asf that he performed the 
^alat in a church (Makrizi, iv. 6) and Zaid b. c AlI 
^>ays regarding churches and synagogues, „ Perform 
thy salat in them; it will not harm thee” ( Corpus 
iuris di Zaid b. " Ali , ed. Griifini, N°. 364). It is 
not clear whether the reference in these cases is 
to conquered sanctuaries; it is evident, in any | 
case, that the saying is intended to lemove any | 
misgivings about the use of captured churches and 
synagogues as mosques. The most important example | 
of this kind was in Damascus where al-Walid 1 
b. c Abd al-Malik in 86 (705) took the church of j 
St. John from the Christians and had it rebuilt; j 
he is said to have offered the Christians another 
church in its stead (see the references above, B. i ; 
and also J.A., 9 Ser., vii. 369 ; Quatremere, 

Hist. Suit. Maml. , 11/i. 262 sqq. and the article 
Damascus). He is said to have transformed into 
mosques ten churches in all in Damascus. It must 
have been particularly in the villages, with the 1 
gradual conversion of the people to Islam, that ! 
the churches were turned into mosques. In the I 
Egyptian village there were no mosques in the j 
earlier generations of Islam (Makrizi, iv. 28 sq., j 
30). But when al-Ma’mun was fighting the Copts, 
many churches were turned into mosques (ibid., 
p. 30). It is also recorded of mosques in Cairo 
that they were converted churches. According to 
one tradition, the Rashida mosque was an unfinished 
Jacobite church, which was surrounded by Jewish 
and Christian graves (Makrizi, iv. 63, 64) and in 
the immediate vicinity al-Hakim turned a Jacobite 
and a Nestorian Church into mosques (ibid., p. 65). 
When Djawhar built a palace in al-Kahira, a dcr 
was taken in and transformed into a mosque 
(ibid., p. 269); similar changes took place at later 
dates (ibid., p. 240) and synagogues also were 
transformed in this way (Masdjid Ibn al-Banna 5 , 
ibid., p. 265). The chief mosque in Palermo was 
previously a church (Yakut, Mildjam, i. 719). 
After the Crusades several churches were turned 
into mosques in Palestine (Sauvaiie, Hist, de 
Jerus. et d'HebroTi, 1876, p. 77; Quatremere, Hist. 
Suit. Maml., i/ii., 40). 

Other sanctuaries than those of the “people of the 
scripture” were turned into mosques. For example 
a Masdjid al-Shams between Hilla and Kerbela 3 
was the successor of an old temple of Shamash 
(see Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 331 sq.) Not far 
from Istakhr was a Masdjid Sulaiman which was 
an old “fire-temple”, the pictures on the walls of 
which could still be seen in the time of Mas c udl 
and al-Makdisi (iv 1 * 1 century) (Mas c udi, Murudj , iv. 
77 ; B.G.A., iii. 444). In Istakhr itself there was 
a djami c , which was a converted fire-temple (ibid., p. 
436 )* In Maslsa, the ancient Mopsuhestia, al-Mansur i 
in 140 built a mosque on the site of an ancient J 
temple (Baladhurl, p. 165 sq.) and the chief mosque 
in Dihli was originally a temple (Ibn Battuta, iii. j 
IS 1 )? as to Tafif cf. Abu Dawud, Salat, bab 10. 
Thus in Islam also the old rule holds that sacred ; 
places survive changes of religion. It was especially ; 
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j easy in cases where Christian sanctuaries were as- 
j sociated with Biblical personalities who were also 
| recognised by Islam; e.g., the Church of St. John 
in Damascus and many holy places in Palestine. 

, One example is the mosque of Job in Shekh Sa : d, 

| associated with Sura xxi. 83, xxxviii. 40; here 
! in Silvia's time (fourth century) there was a church 
| of Job (Mas c udl, i. 91; Baedeker, Palast. u. Syrien 7 , 
1910, p. 147). 

j But Islam itself had created historical associations 
! which were bound soon to lead to the building 
i of new mosques. Even in the lifetime of the 
] Prophet, the Banu Salim are said to have as>ked 
him to perform the salat in their masdjid to give 
it his authority (see above A 3). At the request 
of Ttban b. Malik the Prophet performed the 
salat along with Abu Bakr in his house and there- 
by consecrated it as a musalla, because he could 
not get to the tribal mosque in the rainy season 
(Bukhari, Salat, bab 47; Tahadjdjud, bab 36; 
Muslim, Masadjid, tr. 46; a similar story in 
Bukhari, Adhan. bab 47, TahaJjdjudy bab 33 ib 
perhaps identical in origin). After the death of 
the Prophet, his memory became so precious that 
the places where he had prayed obtained a special 
importance and his followers, who liked to imitate 
him in everything, preferred to perforin their salat 
in such places. But this tendency was only an 
intensification of what had existed in his lifetime; 
and so it is not easy to decide liow far the above 
stories reflect later conditions. Mosques very quickly 
arose on the road between Mecca and Medina at 
places where, according to the testimony of his 
Companions, the Piophet had prayed (Bukhari, 
i Salat, bab 89; Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 421 sqq.); 
i the same was the case with the road which the 
1 Prophet had taken to Tabuk m the year 9 (Ibn 
! Hishatn, p. 907; Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 394; 

| there were 19 in alt, which are lifted m Annuli 
dell' /slam, ii. 246 sq.). Indeed wherever he had 
taken the field, mosques were built; for example 
on the road to Badr, where according to tradition 
Abu Bakr had built a mosque (Wakidi-Wellhausen, 
p. 39, also Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 135). The 
mosque of al-Fadikh was built on the spot where 
the Prophet had prayed in a leather tent during 
the wai with the Banu Nadir in the year 4 
(Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 163; Wustenfeld, Medina, 
p. 132). lie is said to have himself built a little 
mosque in Khaibar during the campaign of the 
year 7 (Diyarbakri, Tarikh al-Khamis. 11. 49 jy.: 
cf. Annati dell' Islam, ii. 19;. Outside Tahf a 
mosque was built on a hillock, because the Prophet 
had performed the salat there duung the Mege 111 
the year 8, between the tents of his two wives, 
Umm Salania and Zainab (Ibn Hicham, p. S72; 
sq,; Wakidi-Wellhausen, p 369); in Liyya the 
Prophet is said to have himself built a mosque 
while on the campaign against Ta if (Ibn Hicham, 
p. 872; Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 368 sq.). Mosques 
arose in and around Medina, “because Muhammad 
praved here” (Wustenfeld, Gesch. d. Stait Medina , 
p. 31, 38, 132 sqq.). It U obvious that in most 
of these cases later conditions are put back to 
the time of the Prophet; in connection with the 
“war of the Ditch” we are told that: “he prayed 
everywhere where mosques now stand” (Wakidi- 
Wellhausen, p. 208). Since, for example, the 
Masdjid al-Fadikh is also called Masdjid al-Shams 
(Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 132) we have perhaps 
here actually an ancient sanctuary. 
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Mo'.rjue'* became associated with the Prophet in 
mam wuvs. In Medina, foi example, there was 
;he Ma-djid al-Baghla where footpimN of the 
Pruphet'* mule were shown in a stone, the Masdjid 
al-Idjaba where the Prophet’s appeal was answered, ; 
the Masdjid al-Eath which recalls the victory over ' 
the Meccans, etc. (see Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 136 
sqq.). In Mecca there was naturally a laige number 
of places sacred through associations with 
the Prophet and therefore used as places of 
prayer. The most honoured site, next to the chief 
mosque. is said to have been the house of Khadidja, 
ako called Maw lid al-Saiyula Fatima, because the 
daughter of the Prophet was botn there. This 
house, in which the Prophet lived till the Hidjra, 
was taken over In T’kail, c Alik brother, and 
bought b) him through Mu awiva and turned into 
a mosque (Cht omk:n d Stadt Mekka, ed. W list en- 
fold, i. 423: 111. 438. 440). Next comes the house ; 
in which the Prophet held his first secret meetings. 
Thi-> was bought 1 )) al-Khaizuran, mother of HSrQn 
.ibKashid, on her pilgrimage in 17 1 and tinned 
into a mosque (Ch, on Mekka. iii. 112. 440). She 
dso purchased the Piophet's birthplace, Maichd 
al-Xab'i. and made it into a mosque (ibid., 1. 422 ; 
in* 439) II Muawiva really bought the Prophet’s 
house from his cousin, it was probably the right 
'■lie. but tlie demand lot places associated with 
the Piophet became stmnger and stionger and we 
therefore ft ml more and moie places refeiied not 
"iilv to the Piophet, but ako to his Companions. 
s uch ait* the bnthplnces of Hamza, "Umar and 
Ah 1 C'\)on. Mtkkif. m 445), the house of Mariya, 
the mother <4 the Piophet’s son, Ibiahlm (ibid., 

1 447, 400) who ako had a mosque at Medina 

(Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 133)- Theie were also a 
Masi^ul Khadidja (ibid., i. 324) and a Mas<ljid • 
Aidia i ibid. ui. 454), a Masdjid of the “granted j 
appeal" in a narrow valley near Mecca, where 
the Prophet performed the salat (ibid., iii. 453), 
a Masdjid al-I )jinn. where the 1 )jinn overheard 
h^ preaching (i/:d.. i. 424: in 453), a Masdjid 1 
u!-Ka v a. where he planted his standard at the; 
conquest ii. 68 infra and 71 supia; ni. | 

C>, 453). a Masdjid al-Bai c a where the liist homage ! 
ot the Mcdinese was received (ibid. i. 428; ui. ' 
441 1 - l n the Masdjid al-Khaif in Mina is shown 
tlie mark of the Piophet's head in a stone into 
which visitor^ ako put their heads (ibid.. iii 43S). 
Persons in the Bible are ako conneeted with 
mosques, Adam, Abraham and Isma c Il with the 
Ka ha. beside which the Makiitn Ibrahim is shown 
ami in c Arafa there is still a Masdjid Ibrahim (ibid , 

1. 415. 425) and another in al-Zahir near Mecca 
(Ibn Djubair. Rihla. 1907, p. 112). To these 
memorial mosques others were later added, e. g. 
the Masdjid Abi Bakr. Masdjid Bilal, the Mosque 
°f the Splitting of the Moon (by the Prophet) etc. 

Is Ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 114 sqq.; B.G.A . . iii. 
102 'V.; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka. ii. 27; al- 
BatanOm, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziva 2 , Cairo 1329, 
p. 52 sqq ). 

In al-Hidjaz the Muslims thus acquired a series 
of mosques which became important from their 
association with the Prophet, his family and his 
Companions. and made Muslim history live On 
the^ other hand, in lands formerly Christian, thev 
toou over sanctuaries which were associated with 
1 c> history which they had assimilated 

(>ee Le Strange, Palestine, passim). Other mos- 
ques soon became associated with Biblical and I 


Muslim story. The mosque founded by c Umar on 
the site of the Temple in Jerusalem was, as al- 
ready pointed out, identified as al-Masdjid al-Aksa 
mentioned in Sura xvii. 1 and therefore connected 
w r ith the Prophet's night journey and the journey 
to Paradise. The rock is said to have greeted the 
Prophet on this occasion and marks in a stone 
covering a hole are explained as Muhammad's 
footprints (sometimes also as those of Idris ; cf. Le 
Strange, Palestine , p. 136; al-Batanunl, Rihla, 
p. 165; Baedeker, Palestine , 1910, p. 52 sq.; cf 
Ya c kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 31 1). The name al-Masdjid 
al-Aksa was used throughout the early period for 
the whole Haram area in Jerusalem, later partly 
for it, and partly for the building in its southern 
pait ( B.G.A. , v. 100; Sauvaire, Hist, yirus. Hebron , 
p. 95, 121; cf. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems , p. 96 sql). Then there were the mosques 
which had specifically Muslim associations, like the 
Masdjid of c l’mar on the Mount of Olives where 
he encamped at the conquest (B. G. A., iii. I 7 2 )* 

In Egypt not only was an old Christian 
sanctuary called Ma c bad Musa (Makrlzi, iv. 269), 
but we are also told, for example, that the Mosque 
of Ibn Tulun was built where Musa talked with 
his Lord (Makrlzi, iv. 36); according to al-Kuda c i 
there were in Egypt four Masadjid of Musa (Ibn 
Dukmak, ed. Toilers, p. 92); there was a Masdjid 
Ya c kub wa- Yusuf (. B.G.A iii. 200) and a Joseph's 
prison, certainly dating from the Christian period 
(Makrlzi, iv. 3 1 5). There was also a Mosque of 
Abraham in Munyat Ibn al-Khasib (Ibn Djubair, 
p. 58). The chief mosque of San c a 3 was built by 
Sheni, son of Noah (B.G.A., vii. 110). The old 
temple near Istakhr mentioned above was con- 
nected with Sulaiman (Mas c udl, Muriidj , iv. 77; 
Yakut, i. 299). In the mosque of Kufa not only 
Ibrahim but one thousand other prophets and one 
thousand saints, described as ivasl . are said to 
have offered their prayers j here was the tree 
Yaktln (Sura xxxvii. 146); here died Yaghuth 
and Ya c uk, etc. (Yakut, iv. 325; also Ibn Djubair, 
p. 21 1 sq . ) and in this mosque there was a chapel 
of Abraham, Noah and Idris (Ibn Djubair, p. 212); 
a large number of mosques were associated with 
Companions of the Prophet. What emphasis was 
laid on such an association is seen, for example, 
from the story according to which c Umar declined 
to perform tlie salat in the Church of the Resur- 
rection in Jeiusalem, lest the church should after- 
wards be claimed as a mosque. 

4. Tomb Mosques. 

A special class of memorial mosques consisted 
of those which were associated with a tomb. The 
graves of ancestors and of saints had been sanc- 
tuaries from ancient times and they were gradually 
adopted into Islam. In addition there were the 
saints of Islam itself. The general tendency to 
distinguish places associated with the founders 
of Islam naturally concentrated itself round the 
graves in which they rested. In the Kuran, a 
tomb-masdjid is mentioned in connection with the 
Seven Sleepers (Sura xviii. 20) but it is not clear 
if it was recognised. As early as the year 6, the 
companions of Abu Ba-pr are said to have built 
a mosque at the place where he died and was 
buried (\\ akidl-\\ ellhausen, p. 262). The Prophet 
is also said to have visited regularly at al-Baki c 
in Medina the tombs of the martyrs who fell at 
l hud and paid reverence to them (ibid., p. 143). 
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Whatever the exact amount of truth in the story, i., N°. 32, 63, 417, 544; MakrizT, iv., p. 265, 
there is no doubt that the story of the tomb- 309 sqq.) but also to tombs of other recognised 
mosque of Abu Basir is ante-dated. The accounts saints, e.g. Mashhad Djirdjis in Mawsil (Ibn Djubair, 
of the death of the Prophet and of the period Rihla , p. 236) etc. 

immediately following reveal no special interest The transformation of the tombs of the 
in his tomb. But very soon the general trend of Prophet and his near relatives into sanctu- 
development stimulated an interest in graves which aries seems to have been a gradual process. Mu- 
led to the erection of sanctuaries at them. The , hanimad, Abu Baler and ‘Umar are said to have 
progress of this tendency is more marked in al- \ been buried in the house of ‘A’isha; Fatima and 
\\ akidi, who died in 207 (823), than in Ibn Ishak ‘All lived beside it. ‘A’isha had a wall built beta een 
who died in 151 (768). her room and the tombs to prevent visitors car- 

The collections of Ha’dith made in the third rying off earth from the tomb of the Prophet, 
century contain discussions on this fact which show The houses of the Prophet’s wives remained as 
that the problem was whether the tombs could they were until al-Walld rebuilt them, fie thought 
be used as places of worship and in this connection \ it scandalous that Hasan b. Hasan b. ‘All should 
whether mosques could be built over the tombs. , live in Fatima’s house and ‘Umar’s family close 
The hadiths answer both questions in the negative, | beside ‘Ahsha’s home in the house of Hafsa. He 
which certainly was in the spirit of the Prophet. : acquired the houses, had all the houses of the 
It is said that “Salat at the graves {fi ' 1 -makSbir) ■ Prophet’s wives torn downand erected new buildings, 
is makruh" (Bukhari, Salat, bah 52); “sit not ; The tombs were enclosed by a pentagonal wall; 
upon graves and perform not salat towards them” ] the whole area was called al-Rawda “the garden” ; 
(Muslim, Dj ana'h, tr. 33); “hold the salat in your I it was not till later that a dome was built over 
houses, but do not use them as tombs” (Muslim, : it (Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 66 sqq ., 72 sq., 78 
Salat al-Musafirin , tr. 28). On the other hand it sqq., 89). In the cemeteiy of Medina, a!-Raki\ a 
is acknowledged that Anas performed the salat whole senes of Maduihid came to lie built where 
at the cemetery (Bukhari, Salat, bah 48). We are tombs of the family and of the Companions of 
also told that tombs cannot be used as masadjid the Prophet were located {ilud., p. 140 sqq.-. Ibn 
(Bukhari, Salat, bab 48; Djantfiz, bab 62). On Djubair, Rihla, p. 195 sqq.). It is often disputed 
his deathbed the Prophet is said to have cursed whether a tomb belonged to one or the other 
the Jews and the Christians because they used (e. g. Tabari, iii. 2436, . sqq.) Such tomb-mosques 
the tombs of their prophets as masadjid. Hadith were sacred ( mukaddas ; Ibn D) uhair. Rihla , p. 1 14, 
explains this by saying that the tomb of the Prophet , 3j I7 ). they were visited U 'l-baraka The name 
was not at first accessible (Bukhari. Salat, bab 48, al-Rawda of the Prophet’s tomb became liter ap- 
55 i Djanajz, bab 62; Anbiya \ bab 50; Muslim, plied to other sanctuaries (Ibn Djubair, Rihla, 
Masadjid , tr. 3); as a matter of fact its precise p. 46, 52, n). Separate limbs were levered 

location was not exactly known {Djantfiz, bab 96). in some mosques, like the head of al-llusain in 
The attacks in Hadith insist that tomb-mosques Cairo, which was brought theie in 491 from 
are a reprehensible Jewish practice; “When a ‘Askalan ( c Alt Pasha Mubarak. al-Khitat al-Diadida. 
pious man dies, they build a masdjid on his tomb” iv. 91 sqq.\ cf. Sauvaire, Hist. Jerus. Ilebr., 
etc. (Bukhari, Salat, bab 48, 541 Muslim, Diana iz. j p. 16); Ins head was also revered for some time 
bab 71). Although this view of tomb-mosques is ! in the Mashhad al-Ra's in Damascus (according 
still held in certain limited circles (cf. Ibn Taimiya, ! to Ibn Shakir, J.A., 9th ser., vii. 3S5). 
the Wahhabis), the old pre-Islamic custom soon Gradually a vast number of Muslim tombs of 
also became a Muslim one. The expositois of saints came into existence; and to these were 
Hadith like al-Nawawi (on Muslim, Masadjid. I added all the pre-Islamic sanctuaries which were 
tr. 3, lith. Dihli 1319, i. 201) and al-'Askalani, : adopted by Islam. No distinction can theiefore 
(Cairo 1329, i. 354) explain the above passages I be drawn between tomb-mosques and other me- 
to mean that only an exaggerated tdzim of the 1 morial mosques. It was often impossible to prove 
dead is forbidden so that tombs should not be I that the tomb in question ever really existed In 
used as a kibla ; otherwise it is quite commendable , the Mashhad ‘All for example, ‘All’s tomb is 
to spend time in a mosque in proximity to a honoured but Ibn Djubair leaves it m doubt 
devout man. whether he is really buried there {Rihla, p. 212) 

The name given to a tomb-mosque is often and many located his grave in the mosque at 
ktibba, a word which is used of a tent (Bukhari, Kufa and elsewhere (Mas‘udi, Murudj. iv. 2S9; 
Djand’iz, bab 62; Haijjdj, bab 64: Fard al- v. 68; B.G.A.. ii. 163). In ‘Ain al-Iiakar near 
A hums, bab 19; al-Djizva, bab 15; Tarafa ,Diwdn, Akka there was also a Mashhad ‘Ali (\ukut, iii. 
vii. 1), but later came to mean the dome which 759) and also in the Mosque of the l maiyads 
usually covers tombs and thus became the general (Ibn Djubair, p. 267); on this question cf. B.G.A., 


name for the sanctuary of a saint (cf. Ibn Djubair, iii. 46. Names frequently become confused 
Rihla , p. 1 14, 115; cf. Dozy, Supplement , s. v.). and transferred. In Mecca between Safa and Marwa 
Mai: am also means a little chapel and a saint’s there was a Kubba, which was associated with 
tomb (v. Berchem, Corpus Inscr. Arab , i., N°. 72, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab but Ibn Djubair says that it 
etc. ; cf. index). The custom of making a kubba should be connected with Umar b. ‘Abd al-’Aziz 
at the tomb of a saint was firmly rooted in By- {Rihla, p. 115, n In Djiza there was a 

zantine territory, where sepulchral churches always Mashhad AH Huraira, where the memory of 
had a dome (Herzog-Hauch, Realenzyclopadie 3 , x. this Companion of the Prophet was honoured: 
784). The usual name however for a tomb-sanctuary it is said to have been originally the grave of 
was mashhad-, this is applied to places where another Abu Huraira (Maknzi, i. 335, Wherever 
saints are worshipped, among Muslim tombs par- j Shi‘is ruled, there arose numerous tomb-mosques of 
ticularly to those of the friends and relations of the Ahl al-Bait. In Egypt Ibn Djubair gives a 
the Prophet (v. Berchem, Corpus Inscr. Aiab., list of 14 men and five women of the Prophet’s 
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hunt!}. who were honoured there (Rihla, p. 46 
s l )• hum was alwaja creating new tombs of 
laint;- who had been distinguished for learning or 
asceticism or miracle-working, e. g. the tomb of 
al-Shafi I in Cairo and Ahmad al-BadawI 
in Tanta. There were mosques, chiefly old 
established sanctuaries, of Biblical and semi-Biblical j 
personages like Rubil (Reuben) and Asiya the wife 
of Pharaoh (ibid., p. 46). In and aiound Damascus 
" °re a number of mosques, which were built on 
the tombs of prophets and unnamed saints (Ibn 
Djubair, Rihla, p. 273 sqql). In Palestine could 
be seen a vast number of tombs of Biblical per- 
sonages (cf. he Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , 
Index and Gender in Palestine Exp lor. Fund , 
<Ju«> teily Statement, 1871, p. S9 sqq,\ usually 
mosques with a kubba. 

Aftei the sanctuaiies of persons mentioned in 
the Bible came those of people mentioned in the I 
Kur an. For example, outside the Djanu 1 in ‘Akka 
was .shown the tomb-mosque of the prophet Salih i 
(N.isir-i Khusraw, Sef tr-A ai/ieh, ed. Schefer, p. 15, , , 
= 49 )s and in Syria that of his son (Ibn Djubair, 

D fh.d^that ot Hud was also shown near ‘Akka i 
(.SV/ri -Aameh^ p. 16. 5 = 52), farther east that of 
bhuaib and of his dau-hter {ibid, p. 16, I2 = 
53 . the tomb of Ilud was also pointed out in ’ 
I'uiiasous and m 1 hulr.imaw t (\akut. ii. 596, l6 ): 
then we have peculiarly Muslim saints like Dhu | 

■ hill, the son of Job ltd;,/., p. 16, 4 — 52). Then 
t ici e are the sanctuaiies of saints who are only 
superficially Mushm but really have their origins 
in old popular superstitions, like al-Khadir who 
had a maih>iad m Damascus (Yakut, ii. 596,0) 
or a_ saint like ‘Akk. founder of the town of 
Akka, whose tomb Nasir-i Khusraw visited outside ' 
the town (. 5 'sfer-Xameh. p. 15, 6 f ro m below = rj). 
Such tombs were much visited by pious travelleis 
and aie therefore frequently mentioned in hteratuie 
,on Ma-hahnl of the kinds mentioned here in the 
Irak see Ji.G.A , ni. 130: for Mawol etc., hid. 
p. 146). In this way ancient sanctuaiies were 
turned into mosques and it is often quite a matter 
of chance under what names thev aie adopted bv 
Islam fcf. bold,, he,. Mu,,. Stu uen. „. 325 sqqA 
It therefore sometimes happens that the same saint 
n honoured in seveial mosques. Abu Huraiia , 
who ,s buried in Medina, is honoured not only ■ 
in the above-mentioned tomb-mosque in D-iza 
but also at various places i„ Palestine, m al-Kamia 1 
ami m \ ut.na south of ! abanja ; Khalil ed-I laliiry , 
Zccdat A achf , l-Maw.Mik, ed. P. Ravage p J’ 

, from below: Sefer-.W imeh of Nasi r -i Khu.raw ed’ 1 
by Lh. .Schefer, p. i 7 , 1 f mm below = 59 ; y sknt , 

512. no: iv. 1007, I2 . c f. Sxmbo/ae Oshenses , 
Am. . , ,i. f 1 92S], 31). The tomb of the 

i rophet Jonah is revered not only in the ancient c 

0 inivch but also in Palestine. % 

Just as the kubba under which the samt lay ( 

and the mosque adjoining it were sanctified by I 
im so vice-versa a kubba and a mosque could c 
cause a deceased person to become considered a \ 
saint. It was therefore the custom for the mighty not p 
"my to give this distinction to their fathers but I 
a so to prepare such buildings for themselves even c 
Clr °'' n ''f etime - This was particularly the ii 
p v ' "!". ° - 1 e .(‘ Iaml l* k sul ! 5ns - perhaps stimulated 0 

'l' ,' aCt that “'ey did not found djnast.es e 

baildin POWe o PaS ? ed fr ° m father t0 son ' Such ft 

1 N „ ng 8 ; are calIed $ uoba ( va n Berchem, C. /. A. a . 

95 , 96, 126, 138 etc.), exceptionally a 


5 zawiya (ibid., N°. 98), fiequently turbo, (ibid., N°. 58, 
f 66, 88, 106, 107, 1 16 etc.); the formula is also 
r found: “this kubba is a turba ” (N°. 67); the 
f latter word acquired the same meaning as masdjid, 
i paitly saint’s giave and partly sacred site (cf. Ibn 
l Djubair, Rihla, p. 114, 196); but this word does 
l not seem to be used of ordinary tomb-mosques, 
; although the distinction between these and mos- 
’ ques in honour of saints often disappeared. In 
■ these kubbas the regular recitation of the Kurian 
was often arianged and the tomb was provided 
with a kiswa. The mausoleum might be built in 
connection with a great mosque and be separated 
from it by a grille (Yakut, iv. 509,6^.). 

5. Mosques deliberately founded. 

In the early peuod the building of mosques was 
a social obligation of ‘the ruler as representative 
of the community and the tribes. Very soon a 
number of mosques came into existence, provided 
1 by individuals. In addition to tribal mosques, as 
[ already mentioned, there were also sectarian mos- 
j c l ues an d prominent leaders built mosques which 
j were the centres of their activity, for example 
; the Masdjid c Adi b. Hatim (Tabari, ii. 130), the 
I Masdjid Simak in Kufa (ibid/, i. 2653), the Mas- 
{ ^ a l*Ash c ath etc. As old sanctuaries entered 
Islam, the mosque received more of the character 
; of a sanctuary and the building of a mosque became 
! a pious work; there arose a hadith, according 
to which the Prophet said: “for him who builds 
, a mosque, God will build a home in Paradise”; 

: some add “if he desires to see the face of God” 
(Corpus juris di Zaid b. ‘ All , ed. Griffini, N«. 
276; Bukhari, Salat , bab 65; Muslim, Masddjid, 
tr. 4; Zuhd, tr. 3; Makrizi, iv. 36). Like other 
sanctuaries, mosques were sometimes built as a 
resiih of a revelation in a dream. A story of 
this kind of the year 557 is given by al-Samhudi 
for Medina (Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 91 sq.)- and a 
suiniar one of a mosque in Damascus (7. A ., Ser. 9, 
J 11 a a mosque was also built out of gratitude 
for seeing the Prophet ( al-Madrasa al-Sharifiya , 
a>rui, iv. 209). It was of course particularly 
an obligation on the mighty to build mosques. 

ven ln tae earliest period, the governors took 
care tiat new mosques were built to keep pace 
", the spread of Islam (cf. Baladhuri, p. 178^.). 
About the ) car 1000 the governor of Media, Badr 
; ^anawaihi, is said to have built 3,000 mos- 
que^ an ostels (Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, 

P* collections of inscriptions, as 

as t e geographical and topographical works, 
re\ea ow the number of mosques increased in 
this way. 

In Eg) p t, al-Hakim in the year 403 had a 
census taken of the mosques of Cairo and there 
were ei g^t undred (Makrizi, iv. 264); al-Kudai 
fa. 454 — 1062) also counted the mosques and 
is hgure is put at 30,000 or 36,000 (Yakut, iii. 
9 °l, Ibn Dukmak, ed. Voile, -s, p. 92; Makrizi, 
v. 204) which seems quite a fantastic figure (there 
IS probabiy a tea lacking before alif i. e. 1,036). 

n al-Mutawwaij (d. 730) according to al-Makrizi 
■ UI \^ C . °‘ and d * )n Dukmak (about 800) gives 
n addition to the incomplete list of djami's a list 

Tl, m< l S ^ UeS, DOt ' nc * ud i n g madaris, khanakahs 
font* C a ^ Ure ^ ven by Makrizi is smaller. The 
“ tic _ 3 °!°oo for Baghdad is found 

ear y as \akubi ( B.G.A. , vii. 250). It is also 
an exaggeration when Ibn Djubair was told in 
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Alexandria that there were 12,000 or 8,000 mos- 
ques there (p. 43). In Basra where Ziyad built 
7 mosques ( B.G.A. , v. 19 1), the number also in- 
creased rapidly, but here again an exaggeiated 
fioure (7,000) is given (B. G. A., vii. 361). in 
Damascus, Ibn c Asakir(d. 571 = 1176) counted 
241 within and 148 outside the city ( J.A. , Ser. 9, 
vii. 383). In Palermo Ibn Hawkal counted over 
300 and in a village above it 200 mosques. In 
some streets there were as many as 20 mosques 
within a bowshot of one another; this multiplicity 
is condemned: everyone wanted to build a mosque 
for himself (Yakut, i. 719; iii. 4 ° 9 , 4 10 )' a 
matter of fact, one can almost say that things 
tended this way; Ya c kubl mentions in Baghdad 
a mosque for the Anbari officials of the tax-office 
(. B . G. A ., vii. 245) and several distinguished 
scholars practically had their own mosques. It 
occasionally happened that devout private in- 
dividuals founded mosques. In 672 Tadi 
built a mosque and a separate chamber in which j 
he performed the salat alone and meditated (Ma- : 
krizl, iv. 90). The mosques thus founded were 
very often called after their founders, and memorial | 
and tomb-mosques after the person to be com- , 
memorated. Sometimes a mosque is called after 
some devout man who lived in it (Makrizi, iv. 97, 
265 sqq.) and a madrasa might be called after its 
head or a teacher {ibid., iv. 235; \akut, LJaba , 
vii. 82). Lastly a mosque might take its name 
from its situation or from some featuie of the 
building. 

6. A l - INI u s a 1 1 a. 

In addition to the mosques proper, al-Makrizi ! 
mentions for Cairo 8 places for prayer {musalla) 
mainly at the cemetery (iv. 334 sq.). The word 
musalla may mean any place of prayer, therefore 
also mosque (cf. Sura, ii. 119; cf. Makrizi, L&itaJ, 
iv. 25,16; do., Itlfaz, ed. Bunz, p. 91,17! ^akut 
Middjam, iv. 326, 3 _ 5 ) or a particular place of 
prayer within a mosque (Tabari^ i. 2408, 16 ; 
Bukhari, Ghusl, bab 17; Salat , bab 91). In Pa- 
lestine, there were many open places of prayer, 
provided only with a mihrab and marked off, but 
quite in the open (cf. for Tiberias, Scfer -Name , 
t ran si. Schefer, p. 36). It is recorded of the Prophet 
that he used to go out at the two festivals ( at - 
Fitr and al-Adha ) to the place of prayer (al- 
musalla) of the Banu Salima. A lance which the 
Negus had presented to al-Zubair was carried in 
front of him and planted befoie the Prophet as 
sutra. Standing in front of it, he conducted the 
salat, and then preached a khutba without a min- 
bar to the rows in front of him (Tabari, i. 1281, 
M sqq. i Bukhari, Haul, bab 6 ; Salat, bab go; 
‘Main, bab 6). He also went out to the^ musalla 
for the salat al-istiska (Muslim, Istiska , tr. 1). 
This Musalla was an 'open space and Muhammad 
is even said to have forbidden a building on it 
(Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 127 sqq.). This custom 
of performing the salat on a musalla outside the 
town on the two festivals became stituia. eie 
is evidence of the custom for seveial towns, n 
Medina however, a mosque was latei bui c on 
the musalla {ibid., p. 128 sq.) which also happened 
in other places. An early innovation was, the ^in- 
troduction of a minbar by Marwan (ib: p- 

Bukhari, ’■/dain, bab 6). When Sa'd b. Abi \\ a^a, 
built a mosque in Kisra s Iwan in al-i a a m, a e 
festival in the year 16 it was expressly stated tha 


it was sunna to go out to it ; Sa d, however, thought 
it was a matter of indifference (Tabari, i. 2451). 
Shortly after 300 a musalla outside of Hamadhan 
is mentioned (Mas c udi, Murudj, ix. 23). There 
was al-Musalla al-‘Atik in Baghdad; here a dakka 
was erected for the execution of the lyarmatian 
prisoners (Tabari, iii. 2244 sq. ; cf. 1659, rS), in 
Kufa, several are mentioned [ibid., ii. 628, 16, 
1704,8; iii. 367,8 sq.), two in Merw [ibid., ii. 1931, 

2 ; 1964. i 9 ; cf. Sefer-Nameli , transl. Schefer, p. 274), 
one in Farghana ( B.G.A. , ii. 393 , u)- Inlirmidh, 
the musalla was within the walls {B.G.A., ii. 349, 
,8) which also happened elsewhere {ibid., 378, 6 
sq.). In Cairo the two festivals were celebrated 
on the Musalla Khawlan (a Yemen tribe) with 
the Khatib of the Mosque of c Amr as leadei ; 
according to al-Kudah the festivals were to be 
celebrated on a musalla opposite the hill \ alimum, 
then on al-Musalla al-Kadim where Ahmad b. Talnn 
erected a buiidiDg in 256. The site was several 
times changed (Makrizi, iv. 334 sq. ; cf. B.G.A., iii. 
200,14 sq). In 302, 306 and 308 the salat al- id 
was performed for the first time in the Mosque of 
‘Amr (Makrizi, iv. 20, s sqq.', Bliisn al-Muhadara, 
ii. 137 infra; Ibn Taghribirdi, ii. 194, 9 sqq.). Ibn 
Battuta notes the custom in Spain (1. 20) and Tunis 
(i. 22) and also in India (iii. 154 )- It> n al-Hadjdj 
(d. 737) says that in his time the ceremonies 
still took place on the musalla but condemns 
the bid c a' s associated with them (A". al-Madkhal. 
ii., Cairo 1320, p. 82 sqq.). It is also laid down 
in Muslim law, although not always definitely (see 
Juynboll, Handbuch d. islam. Ges., 1910, p. 127; 

I. Guidi, U Muhtaiar , i., 1919, P- 13 6 )- T 1 J e 
custom seems in time to have become generally 
abandoned. In the ninth century the Masdjid 
Aksonkor was expressly built for the khutba at 
the Friday seivices and at festivals (Makrizi, iv. 

i l° 7 , 17)- 

C. The Mosque as the Centre for 
i DivineService. 

I. Sanctity of the Mosque. 

The history of the mosque in the early centuries 
of Islam shows an increase in its sanctity which 
1 was intensified by the adoption of the traditions 
of the church and especially by the permeation 
of the cult of saints. The sanctity already associated 
with tombs taken over by Islam was naturally 
very soon transferred to the larger and more im- 
posing mosques. The expression Bait Allah house 
i of God", which at first was only used of the 
Ka‘ba came now be applied to any mosque (s. 
Corpus iuris di Zaid b. " Alt , N°. 4 ^ 1 5 *9 3 > 

Chron. Mekka, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 164; v Lerchem, 
Corpus Insir. Arab., 1., X°. 10, L *«; Ibn al- 
Hadidi, A’. al-Madkhal, i. 20. 23; n. 64, 68 , cl. 

Bai Lbbihi, ibid., i. 23, 73: 5 6 )-^ alt ;“ 

in the original conception is illustiated by the fact 
that the Mamlnk at-Mahk al-Zahir Baibars declined 
to build a mosque on a place for tethering camels 
because it was unseemly, while the mosque of 
the Prophet had actually been^ built on such a 
place (Makrizi, iv. 91; Abu Dawud, Salat, bab 22). 

In the hou-e of God the Mihrab and the Min- 
bar (see below) enjoyed particular sanctity, as did 
the tomb, especially in Medina (Bukhari, Fadl 
al-Salat fi Masdjid Makka wa ’ l-Madlna , bab 5). 
The visitors sought baraka, partly by touching the 
tomb 01 the railing round it, partly by praying 
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in its vicinity: at such places “prayer is heard" 
{Cl. ton. J lekka, iii. 441, 442). In the Masdjid al- 
Khaif m Mini the visitor laid his head on the 
print of the Prophet's head and thus obtained 
1 a, aka (trid., iii. 438). A mosque could be built 
tjii a site, the •sanctity of which had been shown 
In the finding of hidden treasure (Makrlzl. iv. 75). 
1'hcie were often places of particular sanctity in 
mo-iqucs. In the mosques at Kuba 3 and Medina, 
the i?pots where the Prophet used to stand at 
prayer w eie held to be particularly blessed (Baladhurl, 
p. 5; Bukhari, Salats bab 91; Wustenfeld, Medina, 
p. 65, cf. 82, 109). In other mosques, places where 
a saint had ^at 01 where a divine phenomenon had 
taken place e. g. in the Mosque of c Amr and in 
the Adiur Mo?que (Makilzi, iii. 19, 52) or the 
Mo-quc in Jerusalem (MakdisT, B.G.A., iii. 170) 
were specially visited. Pious visitois made (atcaf 
r q '•] between such places in the mosque (Ma- 
' : w/i. i\. 20). Just as m other religions we find 
jaunt', dedicating their children to the service of 
a '.iiKtuary. so we find a Muslim woman vowing 
h--i child or child vet unborn to the mosque 
1 Bukhari. Salat, bab 74; Makuzi, iv. 20). The 
Liu that mosques, like other sanctuaries, were 
sometimes founded after a levelatiun received in a 
dicam has already been mentioned (B. 5). 

I hu increase in ^anetit) had as a natural result 
'hat -.no could no longer enter a mosque at 

I imlom a» had been tile case in the time of the 
Ptophet In the early Umaiyad period, Christians 
ueie "till allowed to enter the mosque without 
molestation (cf. Eammens, Mo'tUvia, p. 13 sq. ; 
tnd.hiher, in IT. Z AIM., vi. 100 sq.). Mu'awija 
u>ed to sit with hi> Christian physician, Ibn Cthal, 
in the mosque of Damascus (Ibn Abl tNaib^a, 
1. 1 17). According to Ahmad b. ILmbal, the Aid 
>7.- Attlib (or A hi iii- A hti) and their servants, but 
n<>t pol\ thei"ts. w ere allowed to enter the mosque 
of Medina [Muslim/. 111. 339, 392). At a later date 
entrance \u, foi bidden to Christians and this re- 
gulation is credited to 'Umar (I. amnions, op. at., 
V 13. note 6). A strict teacher of morality like 
fbn aldf.idjdj thought it unseemly that the monks 
"ho w.)\c the mats for the mosques should be 
allowed to la\ them m the mosque {Madkhal, 

II 5 /)* ^ onditmns were not always the same. In 
Hebion. Jew- and Christians were admitted on 
payment to the sanctuary of Abraham until in 
m >4 (1205) P,ai bars forebade it . Ouatiemere, !I:st. 
Suit. M ?f> I. , r 11 27J. 

Accotding to some tiaditions. a person in a state 
o| i itual imj urity could not enter the mosque 
'Abu Daw nd. fa I. an:, bab 92; Ibn Madja, Tahara 
1 23 j and in any case only the pure could 
icquire mcr.t by visiting the mo-que (Muslim, 
J/t.v. aj:J. tr. 49: Co f pus iuru at Zai t (■ c Ali, 
N n . 48). and m a later period it is specially men- 
tioned that the loulu cannot be undertaken in 
:ne mosque it-elf (J/h, /£/.?/, h. 47 mfraj nor could 
-having ; ibid . p 5S .7.) 

It is alwaj - necessary to lie careful not to spit 
in a mosque, although some traditions which are 
’ piously clo-er to the old state of affairs sav. 
not in the direction of the kibla. only to the 
lcft '" (Bukhan. Sa/at. bab 3 3' sq.). The custom 
■d taking oft ones sandals in the mosque i> 
found as early as the time of Abu c Ubaida (second 
cent ary . (^a’Kut, l Jala v. 272. I3 sq.) and according 
i ph-I (-ee below) 1- aho mentioned b\ 

- m Dawu-1. Al-Tabari puts the custom back t', 


the time of c Umar (i. 2408). That it is based on 
an old custom observed in sanctuaries is obvious 
(cf. on the history of the custom, F. Cumont, 
Fouilles tie Doura-Europos , 1926, p. 60 sql). The 
custom however seems not to have been always 
observed. In the viihh century in the Mosque of 
the Cmaiyads the shoes were taken off only m 
the viciksuta , because the floor was covered with 
mats; but in 827 an Egyptian superintendent 
ordered that the mosque should only be entered 
with bare feet ( j.A ser. 9, vii. 21 1, 217). The 
visitor on entering should place his right foot first 
and utter certain prayers with blessings on the Prophet 
and his family (which Muhammad is said to have 
done !) and when he is inside perform two rak c a’s 
(Bukhari, Salat , bab 47 ; Tahadjdjud , bab 25; 
Muslim, Salat al-Musafirin , tr. 12 sq. ; Tabari, 
iii. 2464, 2532). Certain regulations for decent 
conduct came into being, the object of which was 
to preserve the dignity of the house of divine 
service. Public announcements about strayed animals 
were not to be made, as the Beduins did in then* 
houses of assembly, and one should not call out 
aloud and thereby disturb the meditations of the 
worshippers (Bukhari, Salat , bab 83; Muslim, 
Masudjid, tr. 18; more fully in Madkhal , i. 19 
sqql). One should put on fine clothes for the 
Friday service, rub oneself with oil and perfume 
oneself (Bukhari, Djum c a , bab 3, 6, 7, 19) as 
was also done with fib for the Hadjdj (Bukhari, 
Hadjdj, bab 143). 

A question which interested the teachers of mo- 
rality was that of the admission of women to 
the mosques. That many did not desire their pre- 
sence is evident from the hadith that one cannot 
prevent them as there is no fitna connected with 
it, but they must not be perfumed (Muslim, Salat , 
bab 29; Bukhari, Djunda, bab 13; cf. Ckron. 
Mekka , iv. 16S). Other hadlths say they should 
leave the mosques before the men (al-Nasah, Saint', 
bab 77 ; cf. Abti Dawud, Salat , bab 14, 48). Some- 
times a special part of the mosque was railed off 
for them; for example, the governor of Mecca in 
256 had ropes tied between the columns to make 
a separate place for women ( Chrosi . Mekka, ii. 197 
infra). According to some, women must not enter 
the mosque during their menstruation (Abu Dawud, 
Tahara, bab 92, 103; Ibn Madja, Tahara , bab 117, 
I2 3 )« Id Medina at the present day, a wooden 
grille shuts off a place for women (al-Batanunl, 
al-Rihla aUHidjaziya , p. 240). At one time the 
women stood at the back of the mosque here 
(Aal^ut, C da Ur, vi. 400). In Jerusalem there were 
special Utah liras for them ( B.G.A . , v. 100). Ibn 
al-IIadjdj would prefer to exclude them altogether 
and gives c A 3 islia as his authority for this. 

Although the mosque became sacred it could 
not quite cast off its old character as a place of 
public assembly and in consequence the mosque 
was visited for many other purposes than that of 
divine service. Not only in the time of the Umaiyads 
was considerable business done in the mosques 
(Tabari, ii. 1118; cf. Lammens, Ziad, p. 98) which 
^ quite^ in keeping with the hadith (Bukhari, 
Salat, bab 'jo sq.) which, actually found it necessary 
to forbid the sale of wine in the mosque {ibid., 
bab 73), but a writer in the viiph century, Ibn 
al-Hadjdj, records with disapproval that business 
" as done in the mosques: women sit in the 
moeques and sell thread, in Mecca hawkers even 
call their wares in the mosque. The list given by 
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this author gives one the impression of a regular 
market-place (. Madkhal , ii. 54). Strangers could 
always sit down in a mosque and talk with one 
another (see B.G.A. , iii. 205); they had the right 
to spend the night in the mosque; according to 
some, however, only if there was no other shelter 
available ( Madkhal , ii. 43 infra, 49 supra; see below 
D. lb). It naturally came about that people also ate 
m the mosque; this was quite common, and regular 
banquets were even given in them (e.g. Makrizi, iv. 
67, 1 2 1 sq . ; cf. in Hadlth : Ibn Madja, Afima, bab 
24, 29; Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 106, zo from below). 
Ibn al-Hadjdj laments that in al-Aksa people even 
threw the remains of their repast down in the 
mosque; animals were brought in, and beggars 
and water-carriers called aloud in them etc. 

( Madkhal , ii. 53 sq.). It is even mentioned as a 
sign of the special piety of al-Shirazi (d. 476 = 
1083) that he often brought food into the mosque 
and consumed it there with his pupils (Wusten- 
feld, Der Imam Schan'l, iii, 298). Gradually the 
mosques acquired greater numbers of residents 
(see D. 2 b ). In the Azhar Mosque it was the 
custom with many to spend the summer nights 
there because it was cool and pleasant (Makrizi, 
iv. 54), This was the state of affairs about 800 a.h. 
Similar conditions still prevail in the mosques. 

2. The Mosque as a Place of Prayer. 

Friday Mosques. 

As places for divine service, the mosques aie 
primarily “houses of which God has permitted 
that they be erected and that His name be men- 
tioned in them” (Sura, xxiv. 36), i. e. for His 
service demanded by the law, for ceiemonies of 
worship ( manasik ), for assemblies for prayer (d/a- 
uulat) and other religious duties (cf. Chron. Mekka , 
iv, 164). The mosques were ma'abid (Makrizi, iv. 
117, 140). In Medina after a journey, the Prophet 
went at once to the mosque and performed two 
rak c a’s, a custom which was imitated by others 
and became the rule (Bukhari, Salat, bab 59 sq. ; 
Muslim, Salat al-Musdfirht, tr. 1 1 ; \VakidI-\VeII- 
hausen, p. 412, 436). In this respect, the mosque 
played a part in public worship similar to that 
of the Ka c ba in Mecca at an earlier date and the 
Rabba sanctuary in Tib if. The daily salats, which 
in themselves could be performed anywhere, became 
especially meritorious when they were performed 
in mosques, because they expiessed adherence to 
the community. A salat al-djamTla , we are told, 
is twenty or twenty-five times as meritorious as 
the salat of an individual at home or in his shop 
(Muslim, Masadjid , tr. 42; Bukhari, Salat , bab 87; 
■Buy it . bab 49). There are even hadlths which 
condemn private salats : “Those who perform the 
salat in their houses abandon the sunna of their 
Prophet” (Muslim, Masadjid , tr. 44 : but cf. 48 and 
Bukhari, Salat , bab 52). If much rain falls, the 
believers may, however, worship in their houses 
(Bukhari, Djunfa , bab 14). In this connection a blind 
man was given a special ruklisa : it is paiticularly bad 
to leave the mosque after the a dh an (Muslim, 
Masadjid \ tr. 45). It is therefore very meritorious 
to go to the mosque; for every step one advances 
mto the mosque, he receives forgiveness of sins, 
God protects him at the last judgment and the 
angels also assist him (Muslim, Masadjid. bab 49— 

5 1 1 Bukhari, Silat, bab S7 ; Adhan , bab 36, 37: 
Qjunda, bab 4, 18, 31; Corpus iitris d: Zaid b. 
'Ali, NO. , 56j 9 s 3 ). 


.This holds especially of the Friday salat ( salat 
al-djunla ), which can only be performed in the 
mosque and is obligatory upon every free male 
Muslim who has reached years of discretion (cf. 
Juynboll, Handbuch , p. 86; Guidi, Sommano 
del Diritto Malechita , i. 125 sq.). According to 
Ibn Hiyiam (p. 290) this salat, which is distin- 
guished by the khutba. was observed in Medina 
even before the Hidjra. This is hardly probable 
and besides is not in agreement with other hadlths 
(see Bukhari, Djunla, bab ti) but the origin of 
this divine service, referred to in Sura lxii. 9, is 
obscure. The assemblies of the Jews and Christians 
on a particular day must have formed the model 
(cf. Bukhari, Dtumla, bab t). Its importance in the 
eailier period lay in the fact that all elements of 
the Muslim camp, who usually went to the tribal 
and particular mosques, assembled for it in the 
chief mosque under the leadership of the general. 
The chief mosque, which for this reason was 
particularly large, was given a significant name. 
They talk of al-Masdjid al-alzam (Tabari, 1. 2494; 
ii. 734, 1701, 1702, Kufa; Baladhuri, p. 5 ; Tabari, 
Tafsir , xi. 21, centre; ibid, also al-Masdjni al- 
akbar , Medina; cf. al-Masdjid al-kabb , B.G.A. , 
vii. 245) or Masdjid al-Diania'a (Yakut, iii. 896, 
al-Fustat ; also Tabari, ii. 1119; Ibn Kutaiba, 
Md'arif. ed. WusteDfeld, p. 106); Masdjid li 
' l-Djama'a (Makrizi, iv. 4); Masdjid Djaml (Ba- 
larihini, p. 289, Mada’in; Yakut, 1. 643, 647, 
Basra); then Masdjid al-Pjamf (Yakut, iii, S99 ; 
iv. 885; B.G.A. , ii. 298, 315, 387; vii. 1 to etc.). 
As an abbrevation we find also al-Djamda (Yakut, 
i. 400; Ibn Battuta, iv. 343; cf. Masdjuli al- 
Djamil a, Baladhuri, p. 348) and especially Dili mi'. 
As the khutba was the distinguishing feature, we also 
find Masdjid al-Khutba (Makrizi, iv. 44, 64, 87), 
Dilimi' al-Khutba [ibid., iv. 55; or Masdjid al- 
Mini’ll r [B. G. iii 316 for Djliml, 1 . 8). 

Linguistic usage varied somewhat in course of 
time with conditions. In the time of T’mar there 
was propeily in evety town only one Masdjid 
I)jaim ! for the Friday service. But when the com- 
munity became no longer a military camp and 
Islam replaced the previous religion of the people, 
a need for a number of mosques for the Friday 
service was bound to arise. This demanded mos- 
ques for the Friday service in the country, in 
the villages on the one hand and several Fiidav 
mosques in the towns on the other. This meant 
in both cases an innovation, compared with old 
conditions, and thus there arose some degree of 
uncertainty. The Friday service had to be con- 
ducted by the ruler of the community, but there 
was only one governor in each province ; on the 
other hand, the demands of the time could hardly 
be resisted and, besides, the Christian converts to 
Islam had been used to a solemn weekly service. 

As to the villages (al-ku/d), c Amr b. al- c Asi 
in F.gypt forbade their inhabitants to celebrate the 
Friday service for the reason just mentioned 
(Makrizi, iv. ~). At a later period then the khutba 
was delivered exceptionally, without minbar and 
only with stall, until Marwan in 132 introduced 
the ntinbar into the Egyptian kind also [ibid., 
p. 8). Of a mosque in which a minbar had been 
placed, we are told djilila masdjid «» li 'l-a^yda 
(Tabari, 1 2451) and a village with a minbar is 
called kaiya djamla (Bukhari, Diunfa. bab 15; 
cf. Madina Djdmi'a, B.G.A., ii. 32 1), an idea 
which was regarded by Bukhari (d. 256 = 870) 
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a*> quite obvious. In introducing minbars into the ! 
Fgv pti.in villages, Marvvan was apparently fol- 
lowing the example of other regions. In the 
I >urth century, Ibn Hawkal mentions a number of 
"'and >' in the district of Ixtakhr (/>. G. A., ii. 
182 -'/■;) an d a few in the vicinity of Marvv (ibid., 
p. 316) and in Tiansoxania (ibid., p. 378: cf. 
!*• 3 ^ 4 )* and al-Makdisi does the same for other 
di'inets of Persia (B G.A ., lii. 309, 317) and he 
■ lu finitely --ay-, that the kuta, ot Palestine are dhat 
r.anabu (ibid., p. 176; cf. i. 5S): Baladhuri (p. 
331) also Uses the name nnnbar for a village mosque 
built in 239: in general, when speaking of the 
1 lira-. one talks of manabir and not of djawdmf 
lef. j: G 1. 63) Later however the term Masdjid 
1 Luni 1 is used for a Friday mosque (Ibn Djubair, 
p. 217). 1 he conditions of primitive Islam are 
reflected 111 the teaching of the Hanafis, who only 
pci nut the Finlay seruce in large towns (cf. al- 
M.tvardi, a I n bam al-sultdniyci, ed. Enger, p. 177). 

\s to the towns, the Nhafi'is on the other 
hind have letamed the original conditions, since J 
they permit the 1 1 id ay service in only one mosque 
m each town (cf. ijji'm'a and op. cit , p. 178 sq.), 
but with the reservation that the mosque is able to 
hold the community. The distinction between the 
tw.> 1 Hex was of linpoi tance m Egypt. When in 569 
'’alah a!-! >111 became supreme in Egvpt, he ap- 
pointed a 'sJiati'i chief kadi and the Friday service 
wa- theiefure held only in the Hakim mosque, 

•is the largest: but m 665 (1266) al-Malik al- ; 
/.dur Paibars gave the Hanafis preference and j 
many mosque* weie therefore used as Friday j 
mosques (Makrm, iv. 52 sq.; al-Suyuti, Husn al- 
.1 tub, ui.ua. 11. 140; Ouatremere. Hist. Suit. Mam!.. 
I 11 3 ') '■/-/ )■ Hilling the Umaiyad period and to 
some extent in the Abhasnl period, the number 
of dja-.oamf 111 the towns were still very small. The 
geographers of the thud and fourth centuries in 
their descriptions of towns as a rule mention only 
"the djami ". Ibn al-Fakih, c 290(903). sometimes 
says ma-ajia Jja, n ,' r va-minbas, B G.A . v. 304-306 
also simply, p. 305. In keeping with the 

oldest scheme of town planning, it was very often 
in the middle of the town surrounded by the 
business quarters (B.G.I.. h. 29S.325: 111.274™., ' 
2, 3 . 2,n, 314. 316. 375. 376, 413, 426. 427 etc.: ’ 
Visir-i Mnisraw. ed bchefer. p 35, 4 ,_ and 
tile 11 ,1. ■ :maia was still frequently in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the chief mosque {B.G A 
ii. 20S, 314: 111. 426). 

I'takhri mentions as an innovation in Islam that 
ul-Hadjdjndj built a iljami' in nl-Wusit on the 
west bank, although there was already one on the 
ea-t bank (/•’ G.A , 1. 82 0/ : cf. ni. 118; vii. 322) 

Urn I^ubair i.A’thla, p 21 1 sq.) mentions onlv one 
'kaini 111 K u I a. called Masdjni al-Kufa by I| )n 
al-hajcih. although he also mentions other mosques 
/' v - ' 73 : cf- 174 - 1 S3 and iii. 1 1 6). In 

ba ; ra where Ya hub, (278 = 891) already men- 
'10ns 7.000 mosques (B .G.A , vii. 3611, al-Makdisi 
375 — 9S5' gives 3 (. B . G A., iii. 117 1. 

n Samarra, among many mosques, there was 
;■"* ' i3m ; W.G.A., vu . 25S. 259), which was 
liter replaced by another | .vW, p. 260 r,;.); a ]_ 

■ lutavvakkil also built one outside the original 
•own- p. 265: see also P. Schwarz, Die z Ah. 

s ‘ !ma " s - 1909. p. 32). In Bagh- 
'ii7mp f 1 • U1 e = 891) mentions onlv one 

;7\ hr n t! ? e eastern town and one for the 

• es.ern B G A. 240. 243. 251, 233 the 


almost contemporary Ibn Rosta just mentions the 
old western town and its djami', ibid., p. 109) 
although he gives the fantastic figures of 15.000 
mosques in the east town (ibid., p. 254) and 
30,000 in the west (or in the whole town ibid.. 
p. 250). After 280 there was added the djamd of 
the eastern palace of the caliph (Mez, Renaissance, 
p. 3S8 quoting al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Ta’rlkh 
Baghdad; a private djami' of Harun al-Rashld in 
the BustTin Vmm Musa is mentioned by Ibn al-Kiftl, 
Td’rikh al-Hukamd' > , ed. I.ippert, p. 433 infra). 
These 3 djasoami are mentioned about 340 (951) 
by Istakhii ( B . G. A., i. 84), who also mentions 
one in the suburb of Kalvvadha. Ibn Hawkal in 
367 (977) mentions the latter and also the Djami' 
al-Baratha (B. G.A . , i. 164 sq., of 329; Mez, loc. 
eiti), a fifth was added in 379, a sixth in 383 
(Mez, P. .3S9); thus al-Khatib al-Baghdad! in 460 
(1058; gives 4 for West Baghdad, 2 for the east 
town (cf. Le Strange, Baghdad \ p. 324). Ibn 
Djubair in 5S1 (1185) gives in the east town 3, 
and 11 djazvamf (Bt/i/a, p. 228 sq.') for the whole 
of Baghdad For Cairo, Istakhri gives two djami c : 
the c Amr and Tuliin Mosques (B. G. A ., 1. 49) 
besides that in al-Karafa, which was regarded as 
a separate town (cf. Ibn Rosta [c. 290 = 903], 
B.G. A., vii. ii6j£.). Al-Makdisi, who writes (375 
— 9 ^ 5 ) shortly after the Fatimid conquest, mentions 
the ^Amr and Tulun mosques, the new mosque in 
al-Kahira (al-Azhar), also one in al-Djazira, in Djlza 
and in ai-Karafa ( B.G. A iii. 198 — 200, 209; the 
djami in al-Djazira, also Djami c Mikyas [cf. Makrizi, 
l% - 7 5 ]? is mentioned in an inscription of the year 
485 ; see van Berchem, Corpus , i., N°. 399. As these 
places were all originally separate towns, the 
principle was not abandoned that each town had 
only one djami c . 1 he Fatimids however extended 
the use of Friday mosques and, in addition to 
those already mentioned, used the Djami c al-Hakim, 
al-Maks and Rashida (Makrizi, iv. 2 sq.). Nasir-i 
R_husraw Jn 439 (1047) mentions in one passage 
t e (_ jaioarm of Cairo, in another seven for Misr 
and fifteen in all (ed. Schefer, p. 134 sq., 147). 
Ihis was altered in 569 by Salah al-Dln (see 
a ove) but the quarters, being still regarded as 
separate towns, retained their own Friday mosques 
(cf for the year 607 in al-Karafa: Makrizi, iv. 86). 

ter the Friday service in Egypt and Syria 
was heed from lestriction, the number ai djawam f 
increased very much. Ibn Dukmak (about 800) 
gives a i^t of only eight djavoam? in Cairo (ed. 

°i er °’ J 1 ’ 59 78), but this list is apparently 

on y a fragment (in all he mentions something 
over twenty m the part of his book that has 
survive ), al-Makrizi (d. 845=1442) gives 130 
a '.'“ ( Iv ' 2 s 9 i)- In Damascus, where Ibn 
Djubmr still spoke of “the djami c ”, al-Nu c aimi (d. 

I 5 21 ) gives twenty djavvami' ( J.A. , ser. 9, 
vn. 231 sqq .) , and according to Ibn Battuta, there 
vv ere in a 1 the villages in the region of Damascus 
ma aajic ijanu a (i. 236). The word djami' in 
. lakrizi always means a mosque in which the 
Friday service was held (vi. 76, 115 sqq.) but 
. ; tlm ^ t "‘ s . m eant any mosque of some size, 

himself criticises the fact that since 799 the 

;alnt al-djum a was per f ormed in al . Akmar> a ]_ 

though another djami' stood close beside it (iv. 

76 : cf. also 86). 

I he gTeat spread of Friday mosques was reflected 
m the language. While inscriptions of the viiith 
CCn llr ^ stl ca ^ quite large mosques masdjid, in 
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the ninth most of them are called djam z‘ (cf. on 
the whole question, van Berchem, Corpus, i. 173 sq.); 
and while now the madrasa begins to predominate 
and is occasionally also called djami' (see below, 
F. 4), the use of the word masdjid becomes 
limited. While, generally speaking, it can mean 
any mosque (e.g. Makrlzi, iv. 137, of the Mu'aiyad 
mosque), it is mote especially used of the smaller 
unimportant mosques. While Ibn Dukmak gives 
472 masadjid in addition to the djawami', madaris, 
etc., al-Makrtz! only gives nineteen, not counting 
al-Karafa, which probably only means that they 
were of little interest to him. Djami‘ is now on 
the way to become the regular name for a mosque 
of any size as is now the usage, in Egypt at least. 
In Ibn al-Hadjdj (d. 737) al-d/azoami' is occasionally 
used in this general meaning in place of al-masd- 
djid ( Madkhal , ii. 50). Among the many Friday 
mosques one was usually distinguished as the 
chief mosque ; we therefore find the expression 
al-djamC al-a c zam (Ibn Battnta, ii. 54, 94; cf. the 
older al-masdjid al-a c zam, ibid., p. 53). The principal 
djami‘ decided in such questions as the beginning 
and ending of the Fast of Ramadan ( Madkhal, 
ii. 68). 

3. Other religious activities 
in the Mosque. 

„The mentioning of the name of God” in the 
mosques, was not confined only to the official 
ritual ceremonies. Even in the time of the Prophet, 
we are told that he lodged Thaklfi delegates in 
the mosque so that they could see the rows of 
worshippers and hear the nightly recitation (Wa- 
kidi-Wellhausen, p. 382). Although this story 
(which is not given in Ibn Hisham, p. 916) may 
simply be a reflection of later conditions, the re- 
citation of the Kur’an must have come to be con- 
sidered an edifying and pious work at quite an 
early date. In the time of al-Makdisi the hurra 1 
of Nisabur used to assemble on Fridays in the 
djami‘ in the early moining and recite till the 
duha (B.G.A., iii. 328), and the same author tells 
us that in the Mosque of c Amr in Egypt the 
a'immat al-kurrd 1 sat in circles every evening 
and recited ( ibid ., p. 205). In the time of Ibn 
Djubair, there were recitations of the Kur’an in 
the Cmaiyad mosque after the Salat al-Subh and 
every afternoon after the Salat al- c Asr ( Rihla , p. 
271 sq.). Besides the recitation of the Kur’an there 
were praises of God etc., all that is classed as 
dhikr , and which was particularly cultivated by 
Suflism. This form of worship also took place in 
the mosque. The Ahl al-Tawhid va G-Mdrifa 
formed madjdlis al-dhikr, who assembled in the 
mosques (al-Makki, Kut al-Kulub. i. 152). In the 
Mosque of the Umaiyads and other mosques of 
Damascus, dhikr was held during the morning on 
Friday (Makuzl, iv. 49). In the Masdjid al-Aksd 
the Hanafis held dhikr . and recited at the same 
time from a book ( B . G. A., iii. 182). In Egypt, 
Ahmad b. Tulun and Khumarawaih allowed twelve 
men quarters in a chamber near the minaret to 
praise God, and during the night four of them 
took turns to praise God with recitations of the 
Kur’an and with pious kaslda%. From the time of 
Salah al-Din an orthodox c akida was recited by 
the mu’adhdhins in the night (ibid., iv. 48). Ibn 
al-Hadj(jj demands that the recitation of the Kur'an 
aloud should take place in a mosque for the special 
purpose {niasdji J matijhur) as otherwise pious visitors 


are disturbed (Madkhal, ii. 53, 67). Mosques and 
particularly mausoleums had as a rule regularly 
appointed reciters of the Kur’an. In addition there 
was, e.g. in Hebron and in a mosque in Damascus, 
a shaikh who had to read Bukhari (or also Muslim) 
for three months (Sauvaire, Hist. Jcrus. Hebr ., 
p. 17; J.A. , ser. 9, iii. 261). In Tunis, al-Bukharl 
was read daily in a hospital (Zarkashi, transl. 
Faguan, Rec. Soc. Arch. Constantine , 1894, p. 188). 

Sermons w'ere not only delivered at the salat 
al-Jjuvfa. In the ‘Irak, even in al-Makdisi's time, 
one was preached every morning, according to 
the su/tna of Ibn ‘Abbas (B. G. A. , iii. 130), it 
was said. Ibn Djubair, in the Nizamiya in Bagh- 
dad, heard the Sljafi‘i rd’is preach on Friday 
after the c asr on the minbar. His sermon 
was accompanied by the skilled recitation of the 
km ra J who sat on chairs; they were over twenty 
in number (Ibn Djubair, p. 219 — 222). In the 
same way, the calls of the mu’a dhdh ins to prayer 
to the Friday khutba were delivered to a musical 
accompaniment (see below, H. 4). The unofficial 
sermons, which moreover were not delivered in 
mosques alone, were usually delivered by a special 
class, the kussas (plur. of kass) (on these 
cf. Goldziher, Mull. Stud., ii. 161 sqq. ; Mez, Die 
Renaissance Jcs /slams , p. 314 sqq.: and the article 
KIssa). The kussas, who delivered edifying eddresses 
and told popular stories, were early admitted to 
the mosques. 

Tamim al-Dari is said to have been the first 
of these; in Medina in the caliphate of ‘Dinar 
before the latter’s decease, he used to deliver his 
orations at the Friday salat and under ‘L'mar he 
was allowed to talk twice a week in the mosque ; 
in the reign of ‘All and of Mu‘awiya the kussas 
were employed to curse the other side (Makuzi, 
iv. 16 Si/.). In the Mosque of ‘Amr in Cairo by 
the year 38 or 39, a kass was appointed, named 
Sulaim b. ‘Itr al-Tudjibi, who was also kadi (i bid., 
iv. 17 wrongly: Sulaiman; Kindi, Governors and 
Judges, ed. Guest, p. 303 sq.). There are other 
occurrences of the combination of the two offices 
1 (Ibn Hudjaira [d. 83], Kindi, p. 317; Khair b. 

I Ku'aim in the year 120, ibid. , p. 348; cf. Husn 
j al-Muhddara , i. 1 3 1, Djbr, according to Thawba 
b. Ximr, Husn , i. 130 infra; Ibrahim b. Ishak 
al-Kari [d. 204], Kindi, p. 427 ; see also Makrlzi, 
i iv. 18) which shows that the office of kays was 
; quite an official one. Theie is also evidence of 
the employment of kussas in the mosque of the 
‘Irak in the ‘Abbasid period (Yakut, l dabd\ iv. 

| 268"; v. 446). The kass read from the Kur’an 
standing and then delivered an explanatory and 
edifying discourse, the object of which was to instil 
the fear of God into the people (Makiizi, iv. 18). 
i Under the Fatimids also, kuysas were appointed 
to the mosques; for example, in 403 the imam 
undertook the office in the Mosque of ‘Amr (Ma- 
krizi, iv. iS infra) and the rulers had also a 
kass in the palace. The kussas were called ashlib 
al-kaidsi , because they delivered their discourses 
on the kursi (al-Makki, Kut al-Kulub, i. 152; 
Ibn al-Hadjdj, Madkhal, i. 1 59; cf. Makrizi, iv. 

1 21). Theii discouise was called dhikr or m‘: or 
maw' isa, whence the kass was also called mu- 
lihakkir ( B ■ G. A., iii. 205) or si'ai-z. Specimens 
of their discourses are given by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi 
(ald/kd al-fiu id, Cairo 1321, i., p. 294 sqq.). It 
was not only the appointed officials who delivered 
such discourses in the mosque. Ascetics made 
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public appearances in various mosques and collected 
interested hearers around them (cf. e. g. Makrizi, 
iv. 135). In the Pjami c al-Karafa, a whole society, 
the Iianu I Hawhari, delivered wa c z discourses on 
a kursi for thiee months on end; their servant 
collected money in a begging-bowl during the 
ih'.tourse and the shaikh distributed some of it 
among the poor {ibid., iv. 121). 

The katas was completely taken over by popular 

111 bin an<l later writers would hardly reckon, 
as al-Makkl does, the “story-tellers” among the 
mutakallimun (A 'ut al-Kulub , 1. 152). The whole 
\\ stem degenerated to trickery and charlatanry of 
all kinds, as may be seen in the Makama literature 
(cf. thereon Yakut, Fdabif, vi. 167 sq . and see 
also Me/, and lloldziher, of. at.). Al-Makrlzi there- 
foie distinguishes between aZ-kasas al-khassa , the 
tegular and seemly edif\ ing discourse in the mosque, 
and ai-'anima , which consisted in the 

people gathering round all kinds of speakeis, which 
is tk) uh (Makiizi, iv. 17). Others also have 
resided their objections to the kussas. Ibn al- 
lbuljdj utters a warning against them and wants 
t* > forbid their activities in the mosque completely, 
because they deliver “weak” nanatives ( Madkhai , 

1 158 >'./ ; ii 13 sq., 50). lie says Ibn c L'mar, 

Malik and Aim Diiuud rejected them and c Ali 
elected them from the masdjid of Basia. It is of 
little significance that al-Mu c tadid in 2S4 forbade 
them to sit in the mosques and forbade people 
to guthei iound them, for he issued a similar 
intei diet against the Jukaha' and the reasons were 
e\ idcn* ly political (Tabari, iii. 2165); it was for 
political 1 casons also, but with a very diffeient 
motive, that A dud al-I)awla forbade their appearing 
publicly in Baghdad shoitly before 400, because 
they increased the tension between Sunnis and 
Shi is (Mez, cp.cit p. 319). As late as 580 the 
■' 11 s bll flourished in the mosques of Baghdad, 
a> i-> evident from the Rihla of Ibn Djubair 
(p 219 sqq , 224). and in the ninth century there 
" ,b * n A. bar mosque a madjdZis al-zca z as 
well a> a Z.aZal aZ-dhil/ (Makrizi, iv. 54). 

Mben Ibn aMladjdj denounces speaking aloud 
in the mosque, it i«. in the interest of the pious 
viMtois who are engaged in religious works and 
meditation. Ftikat [q. v], retirement to a 
mo s«] ue t o 1 a period, was adopted into Islam 
Irorn the older religions. 

I he word *ukj means in the Kur'an the cere- 
monial worship of the object of the cult (Sura 
'ih 134: \ X . 93, 97; xxi. 53; xxvi. 71: cf. 
ff vat. ed Horovitz, p. 86, i 5 ) and also the 
ritual stay m the sanctuaiy, which was done for 
example in the Meccan temple (Sura ii. 119: xxii. 
23). In this connection it is laid down in the 
Kuran that in the month of Ramadan believers 
must not touch their wives “while ye pass 
ihe time in the mosques” Cakifun fi ’ Z-masddjid , 
M.ra 11. 183), an expression which -show's, firstly 
that there were already a number of mosques in 
the lifetime of the Prophet and secondly that these 
had already to some extent taken over the character 
'T the temple The connection with the early 
period i> evident from a hadlth, according to which 
the Prophet decides that C P mar must carry out a 
vovv of Pttkaf for one night in the Masdjid 
made in the Djahiliya (Bukhari, IPikaf, 
5' 1 5 Fan/ al-Khums, bab 19; Majidzl. 

5 54: .Lmnn 7 "u 7 -Xud/iur. bab 29). It is 
completely in keeping with this that the Prophet. 


I according to the hadlth, used to spend ten days 
of the month of Ramadan in ftikdf in the mosque 
of Medina (Bukhari, Ptikaf bab I ; Fadl Lailat 
aZ-A'adar , bab 3), and in the year in which he 
1 died as many as twenty days ( ibid ., I^tikaf, bab 
17). During this period the mosque was full of 
1 booths of palm branches and leaves in which the 
: c dkifun lived (ibid., bab 135 cf. 6, 7). The Prophet 
1 only went to his house for some very special 
! reason {ibid., bab 3). This custom was associated 
with the asceticism of the monks. The faithful 
I were vexed, when on one occasion he received 
, Saflya in his booth and chatted for an hour 
1 with her (Bukhari. Fard al- Khi ums , bab 4; 
Ptikdf bab 8, II, 12). According to another 
tradition, his i c tikaf was broken on another occasion 
■ by his wives putting up their tents beside him 
and he postponed his ftikaf till Shawwal (Bukhari, 
FtikdJ \ bab 6, 7, 14, 18). According to Zaid b. 
C AII, the 'ftikdf can only be observed in a chief 
mosque {djdmF) {Corpus iitris di Zaid b. c All , 
i N°. 447)- During the early period, it was one of 
1 the initiatory rites for new converts. In the 
1 year 14, c Umar ordered the retreat {aZ-kiyam) in 
the mosques during the month of Ramadan for 
the people of Medina and the provinces (Tabari, 

i. 2377). The custom persisted and has always 
been an important one among ascetics. “The man 
who retires for a time to the mosque devotes 
himself in turn to salat, recitation of the Kur'an, 
meditation, dhikr etc.” says Ibn al-Hadjdj (. MadkhaZ , 

ii. 50). There were pious people, who spent their 
whole time in a mosque ( akamu flhi ; Makrizi, 
iv. 87, 97); of one we were told that he spent 
his time in the mandra of the Mosque of c Amr 
{ftakafa, ibid., p. 44). Al-Samhudl says that during 
the month of Ramadan, he spent day and night 
in the mosque (Wiistenfeld, Medina , p. 95). Sa c d 
al-Din (d. 644) spent the month of Ramadan in 
the Mosque of the Umaiyads without speaking 
(Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, ii. 192). Nocturnal vigils in 
the mosque very early became an established 
practice in Islam. According to Hadlth, the Prophet 
frequently held nocturnal salats in the mosque with 
the believers (Bukhari, Pi n nr a. bab 29) and by 
his orders "Abd Allah b. Unais al-Ansarl came from 
the desert for twenty-three successive nights to pass 
the night in his mosque in rites of worship (Ibn 
Kutaiba, Makar if, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 142 sq .). 
Out of this developed the tahadjdjud [q. v.] salat, 
particularly recommended in the law and notably 
the taraicih salats [q. v.]. In Dihll on these oc- 
casions women singers actually took part (Ibn 
Battuta, iii. 155). 

During the nights of the month of Ramadan 
there were festivals in the mosques and on other 
occasions also, such as the New Year, sometimes 
at the new moon, and in the middle of the month. 

I he mosque on these occasions was illuminated; 
there was eating and drinking; incense was burned 
and dhikr and kirdk a performed. 

rhe^hriday Salat was particularly solemn in 
Ramadan, and in the Fatimid period, the caliph 
himself delivered the khutba (see Makrizi, ii. 
345 sqq.; Ibn Taghrlbirdl, 11/i., ed. Juynboll, p. 
482 486 and 11/ii., ed. Popper, p. 331 — 333)* 

The mosques associated with a saint had and still 
have their special festivals on his mawlid[ q.v.]; 
they also are celebrated with dhikr, kird J a etc. 
(cf. Rane,^ Manners and Customs , ch. xxiv. sqqi). 
The saint s festivals are usually local and there 
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are generally differences in the local customs. In 
the Maghrib for example in certain places the 
month of Ramadan is opened with a blast of 
trumpets from the manabir (Madkhal. ii. 69). 

The mosque thus on the whole took over the 
role of the temple. The rulers from 'Umar onwards 
dedicated gifts to the Ka'ba ( B . G. A., v. 20 sq. 
and 67 ., s.v. Shamsa ), and as in other sanctuaries 
we find women vowing children to the service of 
the mosque (Bukhari . Salat , bab 74; Makrizi, 
iv. 20). Tatvdf was performed, as at the Ka'ba, in 
mosques with saints’ tombs as is still done, e. g. 
in Hebron ; Mudjir al-Din sees a pre-Islamic cus- 
tom in this (Sauvaire, Hist. Jems, et Hebron, 
p. 5 )' Especially important business was done here. 
In times of trouble the people go to the mosque 
to pray for help, for example during drought, for 
which there is a special salat (which however 
usually takes place on the musalla ), in misfortunes 
of all kinds (e. g. Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 19 — 20; 
Makrizi, iv. 57); in time of plague and pestilence, 
processions, weeping and praying with Kur’ans 
uplifted, were held in the mosques or on the 
musalla , in which even Jews and Christians some- 
times took part (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, 11/ii., ed. Popper, 
p. 67; Ibn Battuta, i. 243 sq. ; cf. Quatremere, 
Hist. Suit. Maml ’., Il/i. 35, 40; 11/ii. 199) or for 
a period a sacred book like Bukhari’s Sa/il/i was 
recited (Quatremere, of. cit.. 11/ii. 35; al-Djabartl, 
Merveilles Biograpliiques , French transl., vi. 13). 
In the courtyards of the mosques in Jerusalem 
and Damascus in the time of Ibn Battuta so- 
lemn penance was done on the day of ‘Arafa 
(i. 243 sq.), an ancient custom which had already 
been introduced into Egypt in the year 27 by 
c Abd al-'Aziz b. Marwan (kifud after the c .-lsr; 
cf. Kindi, Wulcit , p. 50). Certain mosques were 
visited by barren women (Wustenfeld, Medina , 
p. 133). An oath is particularly binding if it is 
taken in a mosque (cf. Joh. Pedersen, Der E'td 
bei den Semiten , p. 144); this is particularly true 
of the Ka'ba, where written covenants were also 
drawn up to make them more binding (ibid., 
p. 143 sq.; Chron. Mekka , i. 160 sq.). It is in 
keeping with this idea of an oath that Jews who 
had adopted Islam in Cairo had to take oaths in 
a synagogue which had become a mosque (Makrizi, 
iv. 265). The contract of matrimony i^akd al- 
nikah) also is often concluded in a mosque (San- 
tillana, II Muhtasar , ii. 548; Madkhal , ii. 72 infra; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 163 sq.), and the 
particular form of divorce which is completed by 
the Iran [q.v.] takes place in the mosque (Bukhari, 
Salat, bab 44; cf. Joh. Pedersen, Der Eid etc., 
p. 1 14). 

It is disputed whether a corpse may be brought 
into the mosque and the salat al-djinaza performed 
there. According to one hadith, the bier of Sa c d 
b. Abi Wakkas was taken into the mosque at 
the request of the Prophet’s widow and the salat 
held there. Many disapproved of this, but 'Alisha 
pointed out that the Prophet had done this with 
the body of Suhail b. Baida 3 (Muslim, D/a/za'iz, 
tr. 34; cf. also Ibn Sa : d, 1/1. 14 sq.). The discussion 
on this point is not unconnected with the dis- 
cussions regarding the worship of tombs. In theory 
this is permitted by al-Shafi% while the others 
forbid it (see Juynboll, Handbuch , p. 170: I. Cluidi, 
II Muhtasar , i. 15 1). The matter does not seem 
to be quite clear, for Kutb al-Din says that only 
Abu Hanifa forbids it, but he himself thought that 


it might be allowable on the authority of a state- 
ment by Abu Yusuf {Chron. Mekka , iii. 208 — 210). 
In any case, it was a very general practice to 
allow it, as Kutb al-Din also points out. c Umar 
conducted the funeral salat for Abu Bakr in the 
Mosque of the Prophet and Tmar's own dead 
body was brought there; later it became a general 
custom to perform the ceremony in Medina close 
to the Prophet’s tomb and in Mecca at the door 
of the Ka c ba; some even made a sevenfold tawdf 
with the corpse around the Ka c ba. This was for 
a time forbidden by Marwan b. c Abd al-Hakam 
and later by c Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz (Kutb al-Din, 
loc. oil.; Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 77). The custom 
was very early introduced into the Mosque of 
c Amr (Makrizi, iv. 7, 1 sqql). That later scholars 
often went wrong about the prohibition is not at 
all remarkable; for it is not at all in keeping 
with the ever increasing tendency to found mos- 
ques at tombs. Even Ibn al-Hadjdj, who was anx- 
ious to maintain the prohibition, is not quite 
sure and really only forbids the loud calling of 
the kurral , dhakirin . viukabbirin and mitridin on 
such occasions ( 'Madkhal , ii. 50^., 64, 81). When 
a son of Sultan al-Mu 3 aiyad died and was buried 
in the eastern kubba of the Mu 3 aiyad mosque, 
the khatib delivered a khutba and conducted the 
^alat thereafter and the kuna' recited for a week 
at the grave, while the amirs paid their visits to 
the grave (Makrizi, iv. 240, 2 sqq.). In Persia, it 
was the custom for the family of the deceased to 
sit in the mosque for three days after the death 
and receive visits of condolence {B. G. A ., iii. 
440 infra). 

4. Mosques as Objects of 
Pilgrimage. 

As soon as the mosque became a regular sanc- 
tuafy it became the object of pious visits. This 
holds especially of the memorial mosques associated 
with the Prophet and other saints. Among them 
three soon became special objects of pilgrimage. 
In a hadith the Prophet says “One should only 
mount into the saddle to visit three mosques: al- 
Masdjid al-Haram, the Mosque of the Prophet 
and al-Masdjid al-Ak^a” (Bukhari, Fadl al-Salat f i 
Mas, l; id Makka zva V-Madlna, bab 16; Dj aza 3 al- 
Saidj bab 26; Sawm^ bab 67: Muslim. Hadjdj , 
tr. 93; Chron. Mekka , i. 303). This hadith reflects 
a practice which only became established at the 
end of the c Umaiyad period. The pilgrimage to 
Mecca had been made a duty by the prescription 
of the Hadjdj in the Kur 3 an. The pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was a Christian custom which could 
very easily be continued, on account of the 
significance of al-Masdjid al-Aksa in the Kurian. 
This custom became particularly important when 
c Abd al-Malik made it a substitute for the pilgrimage 
to Mecca (Ya c kubi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 311 ). Although 
this competition did not last long, the significance 
of Jerusalem was thereby greatly increased. Pilgrim- 
age to Medina developed out of the increasing 
veneration for the Prophet. In the year 140 Abu 
Dja : far Man-ur on his hadjdj visited the three sanct- 
uaries (Tabari, iii. 1 29) and this became a very usual 
custom. Mecca and Medina however still held the 
preference. Although those of Mecca and Jerusalem 
were recognised as the two oldest (the one is said 
to be 40 yeai> older than the other; Muslim, 
Masad/id. tr. 1 : Chron. Mekka , i. 301), the Prophet 
however is reputed to have said 44 A salat in this 
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mosque is more meritorious than l ,000 salats in 
others, even the al-Masdjid al- Harden ’ (Bukhari, 
dad l uA.Sh/i?/ fi Masdqtd Makka zva ' l-Madina , 
bah i ; Muslim, Hadqdj^ ti\ 89; Chron. Mekka , i. 
303) The hadith is aimed directly against Jerusalem 
and therefore probably dates from the Omaiyad 
period. According to some, it was pronounced 
because someone had commended performing the 

in Jemsalem, which the Prophet was against 
1 Muslim, Ice. c it. * Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 349). 
'1’he three mosques however retained their pride 
of place (Ibn Khaldun. Mukaddima , fas l 4, 6; 
Ibu al-IJadjdj, Madkhal^ h. 55), and as late as 662 
(1264) we find Baibars founding azvkaffor pilgrims 
who wished to go on foot to Jerusalem (Quatremeie, 
I list. Suit . Maml. y i./i, 248). 

Although these three mosques officially hold a 
special position, otheis also are highly recommended, 
e.g. the mosque in Kuba : [see al-mal>Ina]. A salat 
m this mosque is said to be as valuable as an 
1 unn a or two visits to the mosque in Jerusalem 
(I >t) arbakri, A h a mis , i. 381 sq.fi Attempts were also 
made to raise the mosque of Kufa to the level 
of the three. c All is said to have told some one 
who wanted to make a pilgrimage from Kufa to 
[eru^alem that he should stick by the mosque of 
his native towm, it was u one of the four mosques’’ 
ra k c a’s in it were equal to ten in others 
(A G. v. 173 s(j.\ Yakut, Mu'djani , iv. 325); 
m another tradition, salats in the provincial mos- 
ques arc said to be generally worth as much as 
the pilgrimage (MakrizI, iv. 4), and traditions 
arose about the special blessings associated at 
definite times with different holy places of Islam 
(/>. G. iii 183) and especially about their 
superior merits (B. G. A., v. 174). The Meccan 
sanctuary, however, always retained first place, 
which was marked by the Iladjdj. It was imitated 
by al-Mutawakkil in Samar ra J : he built a Ka c ba 
as well as a Mina and an c Arafa there and made 
bis amirs peifoim their hadjejj there (B.G.A., 

1 11. 122}. 

D. Equipment of the Mosque. 

1. The Development of the Edifice. 

Except in the case of Mecca the earliest mos- 
ques as de.>cribed above (B, 1) were at first 
simply open spaces marked off by a zulla. The 
qiace was sometimes, as in al-Fustat, planted with 
trees and usually covered with pebbles; e. g. in 
Medina (Muslim, IJadjdj . tr. 95; Baladhuri. p. 6j 
and aM-ustat (MakrizI, iv. 8; Ibn Dukmak, iv. 62; 
lbn Taghnbirdi, i. 77) which was later introduced 
m Ba-^ra and Kufa the couityards of which were 
otherwise rlu^ty ( Baladhuri , p. 277, 34S). These 
conditions could only last so long a> the Arabs 
retained their ancient customs as a closed coiporation 
m their simple camps. The utilisation of chuiche* 
u.is the fir^t sign of a change and was rapidly 
followed by a mingling with the rest of the po- 
pulation and the resulting assimilation with older 
cultures. 

t mar made alterations in the mosques in Medina 
and in Mecca al-o. He extended the Mosque of 
the Prophet by taking in the house of c Abbas: 
but like the Prophet, he still built of Iabin. palm- 
trunks and leave.* and extended the booths (Bukhari. 

bah 62; Baladhuri, p. 6). In Mecca also 
his work was confined to extending the area oc- 
cupied by the mosque. Pie bought the surrounding 


houses and took them down and then surrounded 
the area with a wall to the height of a man; the 
Ka c ba was thus given its find ' like the mosque 
in Medina (Baladhuri, p. 46; Chron. Mekka , i. 
306 sq . ; Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 68 sq.fi c Othman 
also extended these two mosques but introduced 
an important innovation in using hewn stone and 
plaster (d/ass) for the walls and pillars. For the 
roof he used teak (sadqfi The booths, which had 
been extended by c Omar, were replaced by him 
by pillared halls ( arzoika , sing, riwak ) and the walls 
were covered with plaster (Bukhari, Salat , bab62; 
Baladhuri, p. 46; Wustenfeld, Medina , p. qo sg.fi 
Sa*d b. Abl \\ akkas is said to have already taken 
similar steps to relieve the old simplicity of the 
barely equipped mosque in Kufa. The zulla con- 
sisted of pillars of marble adorned in the style 
of Byzantine churches (Tabari, i. 2489; Yakut, 

iv. 324). 

This was little in keeping with the simple 
architecture of the original town, for Basra and 
Kufa had originally been built of reeds and only 
after several great fires were they built of iabin 
(see above bab 1 ; cf. Ibn Kutaiba, Malarif, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 279)* As to Kufa, Sa c d by c Omar’s 
orders extended the mosque so that it became 
joined up with the Ddr al-Imara. A Persian 
named Ruzbeh b. Buzurdjmihr was the architect 
for this. He used bricks ( adjurr ) for the building, 
which he brought from Persian buildings and in 
the mosque he used pillars which had been taken 
from churches in the region of Hlra belonging to 
the Persian kings; these columns were not erected 
at the sides but only against the Kibla wall. The 
original plan of the mosque was therefore still 
retained although the pillared hall, which is 
identical with the zulla already mentioned (200 
dhirf broad), replaced the simple booth and the 
materials were better in every way (Tabari, i. 
2491 sq 2494). Already under the early Caliphs 
we can therefore note the beginnings of the 
adoption of a more advanced architectureTj 

These tendencies weie very much developed 
under the Omaiyads. Even as early as the reign 
of Mu c awiya, the mosque of Kufa was rebuilt by 
his governor Ziyad. He commissioned a pagan 
architect, who had worked for Kisra, to do the 
work. The latter had pillars brought from al-Ahwaz, 
ound them together with lead and iron clamps 
to a height of 30 dhired and put a roof on them. 
Similar halls, built of columns (here like the old 
booth in Medina called suffa : Tabari, i, 2492, I4 ; 
but also zulla, p 2 ur. zilal: Tabari, ii. 259 sq.) were 
added by him on the north, east and western wall. 

ach pillar cost him 18,000 dirhams. The mosque 
could now hold 60,000 instead of 40,000 (Tabari, 
i- 2492, c sqq.^ cf. 2494, 7 ; Yakut, Mu c d/'am, iv. 

x sqq. ; Baladhuri, p. 276). Al-Hadjdjadj also 
added to the mosque (Yakut, iv. 325 sq.fi Ziyad 
1 similar work in Ba*ra. Here also he extended 
the mosque and built it of stone (or brick) and 
p aster and with pillars from al-Ahwaz, which were 
toofed Kith teak. \\ e are told that he mad eal-suffa 
al-muknJdima, i. e. the kibla hall , with 5 columns, 
this seems to show that the other sides also — 
a' in Kufa had piltaied halls. He erected the 
liar al-Imara close to the kibla side. This was 
taken down by al-Hadjdjadj, rebuilt by others, 
and finally taken into the mosque by Harun al- 

v. ^hid (Baladhuii. p. 347, 348 supra, 349; Yakut, 
i' 4 2 ? 64 3). In Mecca also in the same period 
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similar buildings were erected. Ibn al-Zubair and 
al-Hadjdjadj both extended the mosque, and Ibn 
al-Zubair was the first to put a roof on the walls 5 
the columns were gilt by c Abd al-Malik and he 
made a roof of teak ( Chron . Mekka , i. 307, 309). 
The Mosque of c Amr was extended in 53 with 
Mu c awiya’s permission by his governor Maslama 
b. Mukhallad to the east and north; the walls 
were covered with plaster (/ ilird ) and the roofs 
decorated ; it is evident from this that here also 
the original booth of the south side was altered 
to a covered hall during the early Omaiyad period. 
A further extension was made in 79 in the reign 
of c Abd .al-Malik (Makrizi, iv. 7, 8; Ibn Dukmak, 
iv. 62). Thus we find that during the early Omaiyad 
period and in part even earlier the original simple 
and primitive mosques were some extended, some 
alteied. The alteration consisted in the old simple 
booth of the Mosque of the Prophet being gradually | 
enlarged and transformed into a pillared hall with 
the assistance of the arts of countries possessing 
a higher degree of civilisation. In this way what 
had originally been an open place of assembly 
developed imperceptibly into a court, surrounded 
by pillared halls. Very soon a fountain was put 
in the centre of the court and we now have the 
usual type of mosque. The same plan is found in 
the peristyle of the houses and in the aithrion of 
a basilica like that of Tyre (Herzog-Hauch, Real- 
encyclopadie 3 , x. 780). 

The great builders of the Omaiyads, c Abd al- 
Malik and his son al-Walld I, made even more 
radical progress. The former entirely removed the 
original mosque in Jerusalem and his Byzantine 
architects erected the Dome of the Rock as a 
Byzantine building (cf. Sauvaire, Jerus. et Hebron , 
p. 48 sqql). Al-Walld likewise paid equally little 
attention to the oldest form of mosque, when, in 
Damascus, he had the church of St. John trans- j 
formed by Byzantine architects into the Mosque ' 
of the Omaiyads. As al-Makdisi distinctly states, j 
they wanted to rival the splendours of the Christian | 
churches ( B.G.A. , iii. 159). The new mosques, : 
which were founded in this period, were therefore ! 
not only no longer simple, but they were built 
with the help of Christians and other trained I 
craftsmen with the use of material already existing | 
in older buildings. Al-Hadjdjadj, for example, used 1 
materials from the surrounding towns when building 
his foundation of Wasit (Tabaii, iii. 321; Baladhurl, 


p. 430). Al-Walid also rebuilt the Mosque of the 
Prophet, in part in the Damascus style ( B . G . A ., 
iii. 80; Kazwlnl, ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 71). 

This revolution naturally did not take place 
without opposition any more than the other in- 
novations, which Islam adopted in the countries 
with a higher culture which it conquered. After 
the Mosque of the Prophet had been beautified 
by Christian architects with marble, mosaics, 
shells, gold etc. and al-\Valid in 93 was inspecting 
the work, an old man said: “We used to build in 
the style of Mosques ; you build in the style of 
Churches” (Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 74). The 
discussions on this point are reflected in hadiths. 
When "Omar enlarged the Mosque of the Prophet, 
he is reported to have said: “Give the people 
shelter from the rain, but take care to make them 
red or yellow lest you lead the people astray”, 
while Ibn c Abbas said: “You shall adorn them 
with gold as the Jews and Christians do” (Bukhari, 
Salat , bab 62). Ibn c Abbas here takes up the 
Omaiyad attitude and c Omar that of old-fashioned 
people, according to whom any extension or im- 
provement of the zulla was only permissible for 
strictly practical reasons. The conservative point 
of view is predominant in Hadlth. It is said that 
extravagant adornment of the mosques is a sign 
of the end of the world; the works of al-Walul 
were only tolerated from fear of the jitna (Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad , iii. 134, 145, 152, 230, 283; 
al-Nasa'I, Masadjid , bab 2 ; Ibn Madja, Masadjid . , 
bab 2). The lack of confidence of pious conser- 
vatives in the great mosques finds expression in 
a hadith, according to which the Prophet (according 
to Anas) said: “A time will come over my umma 
when they will vie with one another in the beauty 
of their mosques; then they will visit them but little” 
(al- c Askalanf, Fath al-Bari , i. 362). In the Fikh, 
we even find divergence from the oldest quadrangular 
form of the mosque condemned (Guidi, II Muh - 
tasar , i. 71). Among the types which arose later 
was the “suspended” ( mitallak ) i. e. a mosque 
situated in an upper storey (e. g. in Damascus, J. 
A ., ser. ix., vol. v. 409, 415, 422, 424, 427,430). 

2. Details of the Equipment 
of the Mosque. 

a. The Minaret (see also manara). 

The earliest primitive mosques had no minaret. 
When the adhan call was introduced, Bilal is 


p. 290). Columns from churches were now used , said to have summoned the faithful in Medina to 
quite regularly (e. g. in Damascus: Mas^di, the early salat from the roof of the highest house 
Murudj , iii. 408; Ramla: B. G. A ., iii. 165; cf. ! in the vicinity of the mosque (Ibn Hicham, p. 348; 
Baladhurl, p. 143 sqq. ; for Egypt see Makrizi, Wustenfeld, p. 75); on the day of the conquest 
iv. 36, 124 sql). Sometimes remains of the older of Mecca, the Prophet instructed Bilal to utter the 
style remained alongside of the new. In Iranshahr, call to prayer fiom the Ka ( ba, according to al- 
al-Makdisi found in the chief mosque wooden Azraki, from the roof {Chron. Mekka, i. 192: cf. 
columns of the time of Abu Muslim along with [ Ibn Hisham, p. 822). During the early days of 
round columns of brick of the time of c Amr b. Islam, the mu 3 adhdhin did not however utter his 
al-Laith (B. G. A., iii. 3 16).; The building activities summons from an elevated position (cf. below G 
of al-Walld extended to al-Fustat, Mecca and Medina 2d). It is doubtful in the first place when the 
(cf. B. G. A v. 106 sq .) where no fundamental minaret was introduced, and in the second whether 
alterations were made, but complete renovations it was adopted into Islam, expressly for the call 
were carried out. With these rulers, the building to prayer. 

of mosques reaches the level of the older archi- T. he Omaiyad caliph al-\\ alid ( 86 — 9^) un- 
tecture and gains a place in the history of art. doubtedly had considerable importance for the 
There is also literary evidence for the transfer of history of the minaret, although even earlier in 
a style from one region to another. In Istakhr, 84 (703) Sidl c Ukba in Kairawan had been built 
for example, there was a djami c in the style of j by Hassan b. NVman with a minaret (so according 
the Syrian mosques with round columns, on which ; to Bakri : H. Saladin, La Mosque e de Sidi Okba , 
was a bakara ( B.G.A . , iii. 436^.; cf. for Shiraz, i 1899, p. 7 ? I 9 )- There was also a minaret in the 
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0 nidi} ad in usque in Damascus. At the present 
da\. the mosque has 3 minarets as was the casein 
the time of Ibn Djubair, who mentions two on the 
west and une in the noith ( Rihla , p. 266), while 

1 bn Battuta also says there were three and adds that 
one was 111 the west, anothei ia the east and another 
in the north (i. 203 ), which agrees with present 
da> conditions. One of the earliest authorities, Ibn 
al-Fakih (d. 2S 9 = 902), however mentions only 
one mmaiet (nu dhana) and says that in the days 
of the Greeks it had been a watch-tower (natur), 
which belonged to the church of St. John and was 
left .standing by ai-Walid (/>. G. A.. v. 10S, s ). 
Al-Makdim (d. 375 = 9S5) mentions only one 
minaret, which wii above tlie Bab al-Karadls: 
when he cal N it a " lunar a mu h lath a ( B. G. A., iii. 
159) he may perhaps mean a renovated minaret 
(cf Le Strange, Pale's tine under the Moslems, p. 229) 
and besides, his description does not exclude the I 
existence of other minaiets. The tradition that the ! 



fiom the piedeces^ors of the Muslims long survived : 
lor Vakilt, who mentions the east and west minarets, 
sa}s that the western belonged to a lire-temple 
and a tlame Used to be visible on it (Mifd/a/n^ 
n. 596) and according to Ibn Battuta, the east and 
west minarets had been built by the Byzantines 
while onh the north one was built by the Muslims 
(1. 203 st/ ; a story also given by al-BosrawI [d. 
1003 = 1594] quoting Ibn ’Asakir [d. 571 = 1176]. 
sec y. A . ser. 9, vii. 423: Quatremere, Hist. Suit . 
Man ! , ii; 1. 273). In Mecca also, al-Walid built 
turrets (\ hu ; i tit at ; Cat on. Mckka, i. 310), sometimes 
minarets (as is. evident from ibid., p. 310, 311). 
They were later increased so that Kutb al-Din 
mentions 7 minarets (//>*/., 111.424—426). According 
to al-Samhudi, he also built in Medina 4 towers 
but Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Malik, in the year 97 
had the southwestern tower taken down, because 
the shadow of the mu adh.Jhin from it fell upon 
him. when he was in the house of Marvvan b. 
al-Hakam. While al-Samhudi says that there were 
no minaiets in Medina before al-Walid, he asserts 
on the other hand that c Omar had alieady built 
towers m the four cornets of the mosque (Wu- 
stenfeld, Meaina . p. 75; cf. Ibn Battuta, i. 272). 
In the tune of Ibn Djubair (in 580) there were 
still only 3 minarets there ( Rihla , p. 195) It was 
not until 706 that Muhammad b. Kahvun rebuilt 
the fourth minaret (Wustenfeld, op. at., p. 76). 

After the time of al-Walid, minarets became 
more and more numerous. In Ramla his brother 
ilisham built a beautiful minaret (/>. G. ni. 
165, Foi the mosque in Jerusalem Ibn c Abd 
Rabbihi about 400 mentions 4 minarets C/kl. 
Cairo 1331, iv. 274 sa.) which Mudjir al-Dm claims 
to go back to the time of al-Maltk (Sjuvaiie, Hut. 
'joins, et /let*/ on,p. 125). Ibn Hawkal(367 =9-7) 
expresslv notes ot the Djami c m Farayab in Khu- 
rasan that it did not have a minaret (Jo.G.+ L. ii. 
321) and he seems to consider it bid' a to build 
two minarets (; t d., p. 13 s.//.) Apart from the 
isolated reference by al-Samhudi to : Omar's building 
activities, to which very little importance can be 
attached, it is probable from this evidence that 
al-Walid was the fiist to introduce the minaret 
into Syria and the Hidjaz. That he introduced it 
into Islam itself, is however not certain. According 
to Baladhuri (d. 279 = 892), Ziyad in Basra, where 
he was governor in 45. built the minaret of stone, 
when he built the mosque of brick ( p. 348;. This 


seems to suggest that there was already a minaret 
there. According to the Egyptian historians, Maslama 
b. Mukhallad in al-Fustat by Mu c awiya*s orders 
in 53 built a tower at each corner of the mosque 
of c Amr (sazunMa), which had not been done 
before (Makrizi, iv. 7 jy., 44; Ibn Ta gh rlbirdf. i. 
77). The staircase leading up to the minaret was 
originally outside the mosque, but was later put 
inside it. Maslama is said to have introduced the 
minaret into other mosques in al-Fustat (i. e. in 
all except those of Tudjib and Khawlan ; cf. MakrizI, 

iv. 44 ; Ibn Taghribirdi, loc. cit.). How old this 
story is, cannot be ascertained, but the view often 
put forward that al-Walid was the first to introduce 
the minaret (cf. Schwally, in Z. D. AJ. G ., Iii., 1898, 
p. 143 — 146), is in any case not certain. 

There are three names in common use for the 
minaret Mid dhana or m'P dhana , “place of the adhan 
call 1 ', which is in general use in Egypt and Syria at 
the present day, is frequently found in literature 
and inscriptions (£. G. A., iii. 225, 15 ; v. 108, 5 ; 
MakrizI, iv. 13, IO ; 20, 4 , 6, and pass. 5 Ibn A. 
Usaibi c a, ii. 204, 2 from below; v. Berchem, Corpus , 
>., NO. 25, 63, S8, 89, 90 and others from the 
viith century onwards). Saivma'a. specially used 
in North Afiica (Margais, Pes Monuments arabes 
lie Tltmcen , 1903, p. 45), is frequently found 
(Ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 91, 100, 145, 195, 266; 
Ibn Battuta, 1. 203, 272; ii. 2, 12, 13; MakrizI, 

! iv. 7 si/.; Ibn Taghribirdi, t. 77). This word means 
also cloister or cell and in the older literature is 
1 used as the equivalent of dair (Sura xxii. 41; 
Ibn Hisham, p. 1x5; Bukhari, al- l Amal fi’l-Saldt , 
bab 7; Mazdlim, bab 35; Anbiydl, bab 48; B.G. 
i'- 154; Makrizi, iv. 389; Ibn al- Farid, Taliya 

v. 561). Miinara is the most usual word in literature 
(Makrizi, iv. 7: manar ; cf. v. Berchem, Corpus , 

i. , N°. 63; A. al-Madkhal. , ii. 63, 67). This word 
has the same meaning as Syr. m e ndrtd but is 
probably an analogous, independent formation. 
The word means light, position in which a light 
is put (Imnr’ulkais, Divan, 148, 37; Abu Dhu'aib, 
Diii'an, ed. Bell, i. 60; B.G. A., vii. 132); also 
lighthouse (/>’. G. A., iii. 177; Kindi, IVulat , p. 64 : 
ibn Djubair, Rihla, p. 41). Manar(a) also means 
a boundary stone or a signpost (\ilam-, Pisan, 
V11 * 99 , 1 from below ; Kais al-Rukaiyat, p. 37, 7 , 
70. -D Ibn bahl, n/i., 135; Fragm. Hist. Arab., 

ii. 12 and Gl.) or a watch tower (Tabari, i. 864, 
87S); the boundary stones of the haram area, 
for example, are called Manor al-Har'am (B.G. A., 
11. 25) and Abraha was called Dhu ’ l-Manar , 
because he put up signposts (Pisan, vii. 105, It ; 
Djawhari. Sabah, i. 410)' obelisks are also called 
manar, 1 (B. G. A., vii. 1x7, 20 , 118. ,). The deri- 
vation of the last named manar from miliarion 
(1‘ruenkel, Premdworter , p. 283) is little likely 
and still less probable is a derivation from a Persian 
building for tire-worship (v. Berchem in E. Diez, 
Lino asanische Baudenkmdler, i. [1908], 113 sqq. 
alio distinguishes rather ingeniously between ma- 
rtini "light from niir and manar ‘•fire-tower'’ from 
nar). Probably there is only a single word in 
question and the signposts received their name 
ironi the watch-tower (note that • alam also is used 
of the minaret: Ibn ‘Arabshah. Vita Timuri , ed. 
Manger, 17671 ‘b* 7 ° 4 )- There are a number of 
references to the existence on the coasts of a 
series of mandlir and each manara gave warning 
by light-signals of the movements of the enemy 
(B.G. A., 111. 177). According to al-Baladhurl 
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(p. 128: mandzir), this was already the custom architect, Maslama Jr. Mukhallad, used it for the 
in 'Omar’s time and was in all probability an in- i'tikdf ( ibid p. 44). 'An ascetic who died in 469 
heritance from the Byzantines. Similar watch-towers lived in the mananTbf the Mosque of c Amr (Yakut, 
( semanterion ) were used inland in the Byzantine UdabiP , iv. 274). This suggests the meaning of 
period e.g. in the eastern Hawran, and the Persians minaret expressed by the word sazoma'a (cf. also 
had similar towers on their frontiers ( manara : MakrizI, iv. 7, 8) as a saint's cell. According to 
Tabari, i. 864, 878); a similar manara in the one source, rather late however, al-Walid is said 
Trak is described by Ibn Djubair (p. 210; cf. B. to have found a monk in the tower of the church 
G.A., v. 176); in the Maghrib also, fort-like towers of St. John who lived in the sawma'a there (cf. 
are called manara, e.g. in Tunis and Gabes (al- , J. A., ser. 9, vii., p. 189; Quatremere, Hist. Suit. 
Tidjani in 706 — 708; ¥• ser - 4 i xx - [1852], Manil . ., n/i. 264). This use of the minaret was 
99, 144). That these towers used fiie-signals is kept up during the golden age of Islam. Thus 
very probable and Musil gives evidence of this ' lbn Djubair records that he saw in the west 
custom for the Edom territory ( Arabia Petraea, minaret of the mosque of the Omaiyads cells for 
ii. 2, 232). In the viiith (xh-th) century again al- devout Maghribis and in the topmost chamber, 
'Umarl (Tcfrif hi 1 l-AIustalah a l- Atari /, Cairo 1312, where al-Ghazalt had lived in i~ tikTij. there was 
p. 199 sq.) refers to the use of a series of heights 1 now a zaliid ( Rihla , p. 266, ,8 sqq.)\ Ibn Tumait 
and towers for light-signals, including the Mahihanat ; also lived theie (Yakut, .M u'djam , ii. 596, I7 sq.) 
al-'Arus , one of the minarets of the Omaiyad : and c Abd al-Latif also found another devotee 
mosque of Damascus (od the whole question see living there (Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 204, - from below). 
R. Hartmann, in Z.D.A 1 . G., lxx., 1916, p. 486, j According to al-Makrizi, the Egyptian minaret was 
505; Alemnon, iii. 221; hi., i. 388 sq.). It is not introduced in a purely architectural way, but 
obvious that the tower of the mosque was given \ even from his account it appears most likely to be 
the name manara from its resemblance to similar I Syrian in origin. 

watch-towers and it is possible that its use for If the minaret did not have a single origin, it 
fire-signals was more general in earlier times. In is improbable that a single type of tower served 
Fas the hours of prayer were indicated by lamps as the model for it. Ziyad is said to have built 
from the minarets (J. A., ser. II, xii., 1918, the minaret in Basra of stone. The quadrangular 
P..-341). Syiian Omaiyad type {IJ. G. A ., iii. 182), which 

. This does not however answer the question why ; was taken over from the church-tower, was also 
tfcf minaret was introduced into Islam. From what of stone. In Egypt, on the other hand, according 
has been said above it is probable that the minaret , to al-Makrizi, minarets for many centuiies were 
was introduced specially for the adhan call, only built of brick and the earliest stone minarets 
According to Ibn al-Fakih and others, it was in- in this country were not built till shortly befoie 
corporated in the Mosque of the Omaiyads, simply 700 in al-Mansurlya and al-Akbughawiya (MakrizI, 
because it was already there as a part of the iv. 224). In North Africa where the Omaiyad, 
church (cf. above); this agrees with de Vogue’s Syrian type was introduced, a round minaret of 
observation that the use of towers in churches brick in 7 stories with pillars was built in 'Abbasiy a 
and the larger public buildings in Syria in the ■ south of Kairawan in 184(800) (Yakut, Afu'djain, 
ivth and vth century was common {La Syrie central/, \ iv. 1 19). Ibn al-Hadjdj condemns minarets of his 
i. 57). The tower in the mosque of Basra is thought 1 time as being built too high. It is interesting to 

to be an original church-tower (cf. Diez, Die Kunst j note as throwing a light on what was considered 

der islamischen Volker , p. 19 sq.). This indicates bid'' a that he regards the round form as the old 
that the minaret in Syria became part of the | and genuine one ( Madhhal . ii. 61 below). — For 
mosque ill a purely architectural way. But after : literature see Fraenkel, Schwally, v. Berchem, R. 
its introduction, it was soon used as a place in Hartmann, Horovitz quoted above; Doutte, in R. 
which the mu’a dhdh in could stand, which must Afr ., iv.. 1900, p. 339 sqq . ; J. H. Gottheil, in 
have been an obvious thing to do. This did not J. Am. O. .S’., xxx., 1909 — 1910, p. 132 — 154; K. 
happen at once however. From Tabari and others A. C. Creswell, in Burlington Magazine, xlviii., 
we can see that the call to prayer at a much 1926, p. 134 — 140, 252 — 258, 290 — 296. 
later date could still be uttered in the street, and ; 6 . The Chambers. 

al-Farazdak (d. about 110 = 728) who refers to The old mosque consisted of the courtyard and 

the existence of tnandr al-masddjid {Kamil, p. 481; | the open halls running along the walls: these 
A qhanl. 2 aA ed. Cairo, xix. 18) also speaks of were called al~mughatta { B.G.A . , iii. 82, 158, 
mu J a dhdh ins on the city wall (Tabari, ii. 1302; : 165, 182) because they were roofed over. When 
JVakdlid, p. 365; see J. Horovitz, in hi., xvi., \ we are told that in Palestine, except in Jericho, 

1927, p. 253, 255) with which we may compare j towers were placed between the mughatta and the 

the tradition that the Prophet considered whether j courtyard {ibid., p. 182), this seems to suggest 
he ought to permit the call to prayer to be uttered , that the halls were closed, which would be quite 
on the fortifications of Madina {'ala d/am al-AIadina', in keeping with the winter climate of this region, 
cf. Ibn Sa c d, i. 7). .The halls were particularly extensive on the Libia 

It is however by no means impossible that the side, because assemblies were held here. The space 
rffirfaret may have arisen elsewhere in a different between two rows of pillars was called rizvak, pi. 

way. If we can trust the account by al-Makrizi arwika or riwakdt {B.G.A . , iii. 158,159: MakrizI, 

and others (see above), the minaret was introduced iv. 10, II, 12, 49). Extension often took the form 

into Egypt by Mu'awiya's orders as a corner tower. | of increasing the number of the arzoika. In some 

Here it was at once used in a way which recalls districts a sail-cloth was spread over the open space 
the dwelling-towers of ascetics. It was used for , as a protection from the sun at the time of the 

the adhan, but not only for the five calls to prayer service {B. G. A., iii. 205, 430). 


but also for vigils, in which the mu’adhdhins re- The courtyard was called sahn. The open 
peated litanies (MakrizI, iv. 44 middle) and its j space around the Ka c ba is called Final al-Ka'ba 
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( Ch> on Mckka. i. 307; Ibn Hicham, p. $ 22; cf. 
Find Zamzam: Yakut, t ’cadet vi. 376). Fina' is 
also the name given to the open space around 
the mosque (Makrizi, iv. 6) Trees were often 
planted in the courtyard: e. g. in the mosque of 
c Amr (see B 1 5 when we read in Makrizi, iv. 6 , 
that it had no sahn , this probably means that this 
space, planted with trees, between the covered 1 
halU was very narrow). In Medina, at the present 
day, there are still trees in the Raze da (Batanum, ; 
Rihla , p. 240); in Ibn IJjubair’s tune there were t 
15 palms there ( Rihla , p. 194). Other mosques , 
m Cairo had tiecs glowing in them (Makrizi, iv. 1 
54, 04, 65, 120; m al-Masdjid al-ivafuri, there , 
were as many as 5*6 trees: ibid , p. 266) as is j 
still the case to-day. In other cases the court was 1 
covered with pebbles (see above D 1): but this . 
was alteied with a more 1 alined style of architecture, j 
Al-Makdisi mentions that this was only found in | 
Tiberias, out of all the mosques 111 Palestine (B. j 
6’../., in 1S2). Frequently, as in Ramla, the halls I 
were covered with marble and the courtyaid with ! 
flat stone p. 165). In the halls also the | 

ground was originally bale or covered with little j 
stones; foi example in the mosques of "Amr until 
Maslama b. Mukhallad covered it with mats (see 
below). Hie lloor of the Mosque of Ami* was 
entirely covered with marble in the Mamluk period 
(Makrizi, iv. 13 sq ; cf. in Shiraz: Ibn Battuta, 11. 
S 3 ). But in the mosque of Mecca, the sahn is 
still covered with little stones (BatanQm, Rihla , 
p 99 below), 400 dinars used to be spent an- 
nually on this (C h ton. Mekka, ii. 10 sq.). In 
Medina also little pebbles were Used (Ibn jjjubair, 
Rihla , p 190, Ibn Battuta, i. 263). 

There were not at first enclosed chambers in 
the halU. A change in this respect came with the 
introduction of the maksura [q. \\] (on this woid [ 
cf. iluatremcie, Hist. Suit. Maml ., i/i., p. 164, ! 
note 46). This was a box or compartment for the | 
ruler built near the mihrab. Al-Samhudi gives the : 
history of the maksiira in Medina (Wustenfeld, i 
Medina , p. 71 sq.. S9 sq.). The traditions all 
agree that the maksura was introduced to protect 
the ruler from hostile attacks. According to some 
men/()thman built a maksiirabf la 1 in with w mdows, 1 
so that the people could see the imam of the 1 
community {ibid, and Makrizi, iv. 7). According * 
to another tradition, Marvvan b c A 1 k 1 al-Hakam. j 
governor of Medina, alter an attempt had been ' 
made on him by a Yamani in the year 44, was ' 
the fir^t to build a maksura of dressed stone with ' 
a window (Baladhuri, p. 6 below: Tabari. 11. 70). ! 
Mucawiya is then said to have followed his example. ; 
( )thers again say that Mubiwiya was the first to 
introduce this innovation. He is said to have in- 
troduced the maksurat with the accompanying 
guard as early as the year 40 or not till 44 after 
the Khandji attempt (Tabari, i. 3465. 0 : B.G.A . 
v. 109, Makrizi, iv. 12, n sqq.)\ according to 
one story because he had seen a dog on the minbar 
(Baihaki, ed. Schwolh, p. 393 below: cf. on the 
whole question: H. Lammens. Mdlzviya. p. 202 
sqq ). This much seems to be certain, that the 
maksura was at any rate introduced at the beginning 
of the 1 hnaiyad period and it was an arrangement 
so much m keeping with the increasing dignitv 
of the ruler that, as Ibn Khaldun savs, it spread 
throughout all the lands of Islam (Mukzdhma. 

A aito 1 322. p. 21 2 sq.. /ad 37). The governors built 
themselves compartments in the principal mosques 


of the provinces, e. g. Ziyad in Kufa and Basra 
(Baladhuri, p. 277, 348) and probably Kurra b. 
Shari k in al-Fustat (Makrizi, iv. 12). In Medina, 
we are told that c Omar b. c Abd ai-^Aziz as governor 
(86 — 93) raised the maksura and built it of teak, 
but al-Mahdi had it taken down in 1 60 and a 
new’ one built on the level of the ground ( ibid ., 
p. 7; Wustenfeld, op. cit.\ Baladhuri, p. 7 centie). 
We are further told that in 161, al-Mahdi prohibited 
the makasir of the provinces and al-Ma^mun even 
wanted to clear all the boxes out of the masadjid 
djamZa, because their use was a surma introduced 
by Mu c 5 wiya (Makrizi, iv. 12; Ya c kubi, ed. Houtsma, 
ii. 571). But this attempt did not succeed. On the 
contiary, their numbers rapidly increased. In Cairo, 
for example, the Djami" al- c Askar built in 169 had 
a maksura (Makrizi, iv. 33 sqq.) and the mosque 
of Ibn Tulun had a maksura beside the mihrab 
which was accessible from the Dar al-Imara {ibid., 
p. 36, 37, 42; Ibn Taghribirdi, ii. 8, I4 ). The 
maksura was found in the larger mosques. In the 
Djami c al-Kal : a, Muhammad b. Kala^un in 718 
built a maksura of iron for the Sultan’s salat 
(Makrizi, iv. 132). According to Ibn Khaldun, the 
maksura was an innovation of Islam’s own. The 
question must however be left open, whether in 
its introduction and development there may not 
be some connection with the boxes of the Byzantine 
court, at least, for example, when the Turks in the 
Yeshil Djami c in Brussa put the Sultan’s box over 
the door(R. Hartmann, Im neuen Anatolien , p. 27). 

Although the maksiira was introduced with the 
object of segregating the ruler and was therefore 
condemned by the strict as contrary to the spirit 
of Islam (e. g. Madkhal . ii. 43 sq.), makasir were 
probably introduced for other purposes. Ibn Dj ubair 
mentions tlnee in the Mosque of the Omaiyads : 
the old one built by Mu c awiya in the eastern part 
of the mosque, one in the centre, which contained 
the minbar, and one in the west where the Hanafis 
taught and performed the salat. There were also 
other small rooms shut off by wooden lattices, 
which could be sometimes called maksura and 
sometimes zuzaiya. As a rule, there were quite a 
number of zawiya connected with the mosque which 
were used by students {Rihla, p. 265 sq.). We 
find the same state of affairs in other mosques. 

While the groups of the kurra\ the students, 
the lawyers etc. had onginally to sit together in 
a common room, gradually the attempt was made 
to introduce separate rooms for some of them. 
Small compartments were either cut off in the 
main chamber or new rooms were built in sub- 
sidiary buildings. In the former case we get the 
already mentioned makasir or zazeaya. Ibn al- 
Hadjdj says that a madrasa was often made by 
the simple process of cutting off a part of a mosque 
by a balustrade {darbazin) (Madkhal, ii. 44). Thus in 
the hall> of the Mosque of c Amr there were several 
compartments for teaching, which are called mak->ura.. 
and zawiya, in which studies were prosecuted 
(Makrizi. iv. 20, ic, 25). In the Azhar Mosque 'a 
Maksurat Fatima was made in the time of the 
katimids. where she had appeared, and the emirs 
m the following period made a large number of 
such makasir (ibid., p. 52, 53). In the Aksa Mosque 
anout 300 a. H., there were three maksuras for 
women (B. G. A v. 100). These divisions might 
be a nuisance at the great Friday assemblies and 
this is why al-Mahdi wanted to remove them in 
161 from the masadjid al-djama c at (Tabari, iii. 486), 
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and Ibn al-Hadjdj condemned them as works of 
the mulk and numbers them like other embellishments 
with the ashrat al-scfa ( ' Madkhal , ii. 43 sql). 

The mu 5 adhdhins not only lived in the minarets, 
where, at any rate in the Tulunid period, they 
held vigils (Makrizi, iv. 48). They had rooms 
( ph ur a j\ sg. gkurfa ) on the roof and these rooms 
in time came to be numerous ( [ibid ., p. 13, 14). 
All kinds of rooms were put in subsidiary buildings, 
for the khatib p. 13), for judges, for studies, 

etc. In addition there were dwelling-houses, not 
only for the staff but also for others. As already 
mentioned, devout men used to take up their 
residence in the mosque for a considerable period 
for ftikaf and any one at any time could take 
up his quarters in the mosque; he could sleep 
there and make himself at home It therefore 
came quite natural to the devout to reside per- 
manently in the mosque. Ascetics often lived in 
the minaret (see above), a sahid lived on the roof 
of the Azhar mosque, others made themselves 
cells in the mosque, as a shaikh in Nasibln did 
(Ibn Djubair, Rihla , p. 240; cf. in Harran, p. 245) 
and as happened in Salah al-Din’s time in the 
mosque of the Omaiyads (Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, ii. 
182). It was however very usual for them to live 
in the side rooms of the mosque, as was the case 
for example, in the Mosque of the Omaiyads (Ibn 
Djubair, p. 269; Ibn Battuta, i. 206). In particu- 
larly holy mosques like that in Hebron, houses 
for al-m if iakif tin were built around the sacred 
place (Sauvaiie, Hist. Jems, et Hebion , p. 1 1 sq.) 
and also beside the Masdjid YUnis at the ancient 
Niniveh ( B . G. A ., iii. 146). Kitchens were there- 
fore erected with the necessary mills and ovens 
and cooked food ( djashisha ) and 14-15,000 loaves 
( ragkif ) were daily distributed to those who stayed 
there and to visitors (Sauvaire, p. 20 sq . ; cf. 
Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Mam!., i/i., 231). Bread 
was also baked in the mosque of Ibn Tulun (Qua- 
tremere, op. cit i/i., 233) and kitchens were often 
found in the mosques (for al- Azhar, see Djabarti. 
Merveilles , iii. 238 sq . ; Sulaiman Rasad, Kanz at - 
Djawhar f l Tcirikh al- Azhar , p. 71 sqq ., 107^.). 
Those who lived in and beside the mosque were 
called mudjauirun (cf. B. G. A ., iii. 146; for 
Jerusalem, Nasir-i Khosraw. p. 82, 91; for Mecca, 
Ibn Djubair, p. 149; for Medina, Ibn Batttlta, i. 
279, where we learn that they were organised 
under a kaddim, like the North Afiicans under an 
am in in Damascus; Ibn Djubair, p. 277 sq.). They 
were pious ascetics, students, and sometimes tra- 
vellers. The students generally found accommoda- 
tion in the madaris but large mosques like that 
of the Omaiyads or al- Azhar had always many 
students who lived in them. The name of the 
halls ritcak, plur. arwika , was later used for these 
students’ lodgings t cf. v. Berchem, Corpus , i. 43, 
note 1; perhaps MakrizT, iv. 54, 23 ). Strangers 
always found accommodation m the mosques (cf. 
C 1). In smaller towns it was the natural thing 
for the traveller to spend the night in the mos- 
que and to get food there (Yakut, iii. 385 ; al- 
Kifti, Ta'rikh aBHukam'a , ed. Lippert, p. 252). 
Travellers like Nasir-i Khosraw. Ibn Djubair, Ibn 
Battuta, al- c AbdarI \j. A., ser. 5, iv., 1854, p. 174) 
were able to travel throughout the whole Muslim 
world from one mosque to the other (or madrasa 
or rib at). The traveller could even leave his money 
for safe keeping in a mosque [S.ifar-ndnia , p. 51). 
Large endowments were bequeathed for those who 
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lived in the mosques (Ibn Djubair, op. cit. ; Ibn 
Ta gh ribirdi, Il/ii , 105 sq.). 

In later times the ruleis often built a lodge or 
pavilion ( manzara ) in or near the mosque (Ma- 
krizl, ii. 345; iv. 13; cf. on the word : Quatremere, 
Hist. Suit. Ala ml., 11/ii., 15). 

There was often a special room with a clock 
in the mosques ; this also is probably an inherit- 
ance from the church, for Ibn Rosta (290= 903) 
talks of similar arrangements in Constantinople 
(B.G.A., vii. 126 supra). Ibn Djubair ( p. 270) 
describes very fully the clock in the Mosque of 
the Omaiyads (cf. J.A. , ser. 9, vii. 205 r q.). It 
was made in the leign of Nur al-I)In by Fakhr 
al-Dm b al-Sa c ati (Ibn Abi INaibYa, ii. 183 sq. ; 
an expert was kept to look after it: ibid., p. 191) 
There was a clock in the Mustansiriya in Baghdad 
(Sarre and Herzfeld, Arch. Rase, ii. 170) and the 
Mosque of c Amr also had a ghurjat al-slfat 
(Makrizi, iv. 13, 15). In the Mosque of Ibn Tu- 
lun is still kept a sundial of the year 696 (1296- 
1297; cf. v. Berchem, Corpus, i., N°. 514) but the 
clocks were usually mechanical (see also Dozy, 
Supplement , s.v. mindjana and on the clock gener- 
ally E. Wiedemann, in Nova Acta der A'. Leap. 
Carol. A had., vol. C, Halle 19 1 5). In the Maghrib 
also we find mosque-clocks, e. g. in the Bu c ana- 
niya (J A , ser. 1 1, xii. 357 sqq.). 

The very varied uses to which the mosques were 
put resulted in their becoming storehouses for all 
sorts of things. In 668, the Mosque of the Omai- 
yads was cleared of all such things; in the court- 
yaid there weie for example stores for machines of 
war and the zawiya of Zain aI- c Abidin was a regular 
khan {J.A., ser. 9, vol. vii. 225 sq.). 

\ c. M ihrab [q. v.]. 

•-''Whether the Prophet considered it necessary to 
erect an indicator of the direction of prayer in 
Medina may be considered doubtful. According to 
Tradition, when the revelation of the alteiation 
of the kibla came to him, he turned round in the 
middle of the prayer without fuither investigation 
( Wustenfeld, Medina , p 4 L 62 ; Tabari, Tafsir, 
xi. 25 centre; Muslim, Masddjui \ tr. 2). On the 
musalla however and on journeys he used a spear, 
which was stuck in the giound right in front of 
him, but this sutra [q. v.] was not intended so 
much to give the diiection as to lie a substitute 
for the wall, to mark off the aiea of the worship- 
per: it could therefoie also be an animal or some 
living thing (Bukhari, Salat, B. 18, So. 90 92; 

Muslim, Salat, tr. 46; Zuikani on Murcatta , i. 
283; Abu Dawud, i. 69; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Mus- 
nad , ii. 106). At the present day the mihrab is 
often called kibla (and as early as Ibn Taghri- 
birdl, i. 351; Yakut, i. 642). 

In al-Fustat c Amr is said to have ascertained 
the kibla very caiefuily with the help of many 
other-. ( Makrizi. iv. 6 supra: B. G. A , viii 359; 
Ibn Taghribirdi, 1. 75 S< /A- But we are not told 
how it was indicated, probably by a pole or 
something of the kind The kibla was however 
too far to the east, so that during the prayer the 
worshippers turned more to the south. At first 
they were probably content with the direction, 
roughly correct, in keeping with a hadith of Abu 
Huraira, according to which the kibla in general 
lies between east and west (TirmidhI, Maivakit 
al-Salat. p 139 - Makrizi, iv. 24). The first mos- 
que in I-fahan was built where Abu Musa had 
performed the salat, and a brick placed in position 
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})> him w.b taken as the kibla {B. G.A., \ii. 200). 
But iater the problem was tackled seriously. Ma- 
krizi mentions the different solutions of it in Egypt 
(u. 21 — 33). Al-Azhar had the kibla accurate; 
the manat 7b al-sahdba , i. e. that of the Mosque 
of c Amr and those of the mosques in Djiza, Bil- 
bis, Alexandria, Kus and Assuan were too far to 
the east, that of the Mosque of Ibn Tulun was 
found by a committee to be 14 daradj too far 
west, those of the villages too far west. The direc- 
tion was ascertained from the stars. Many however 
followed the kibla of Syria. In the transformation 
of churches into mosques, frequent under al-MaTnun, 
their orientation from east to west was decisive. 
The door on the east side as a rule was made 
the nuhiab < Makrizi. iv. 30). 

The woid mihrab before and after the begin- 
ning of Islam meant in the first place a palace 
>r a part of one (Imiu'ulkais, p. 52, 33 , South Ar. 


i 3 , Persian; Buhturi, Ha - 


Mufaddaliyat , 
nuisa. p. 404, 4 ; Kais al-Rukaiyat, p. 2, 5 „ 49, 2 ), 
aUo women's apartment ( c Omar b. Rabi c a, p. 136, 9, 
- 47 > A Makrizi, iv. 378, i 4 ), secondly a niche 
where a bust stood; e. g. befoie Islam (Ibn Ku- 
taiba, c ( yun al-Akhbar , p. 356 ) and for the Musiim 
period (/hi dha 1 lit end 1 :edn , p . 90. Buhturi, Ha- ' 
masa* j). 692 ), especially of a niche with an image 
of a Christian saint ("Omar b. Kabi'a, p. 262,9). 
J’eih.ips the patt of the palace, called mihrab in 
tiie abo\e examples, is simply a niche with a 
thione in it (cf. esp. Mufaddaliyat , p. 21, I3 ). 

I lie same use of the word is found in the Kur'an. 
In Sura xxxvni. 20, it means the part of the 
palace where the king is, xxxiv. 12, most pro- 
bably a place where images are put, and lii. 
32 sq ; xix. 12, a temple or rather a cell in 
a temple where one prays. At a still later date 
we find expressions like mi Jo an al-madhbah , ap- 
parently a name for the apse in the chuich behind 
the altar (J. A., ser. 9, vii. 189). Mihrab has 
been derived from hatha fc spear" and from South 
Arabic mikrdb , Ethiop meh'^'t ah ‘•temple" but the 
etymology is not certain (see on the whole ques- 
tion: Fraenkel, dremdiaorter, p. 274; Rhudoka- 
nakis, in Z. A'. J/., xi\., 1905, p. 296 — 298; 
I’latonus, m Z.D.M.G ., lxi , 1907, p. 621 sq.\ 
Noldeke, A eue Bait aye z. *cm. Spt at Ji~a . p. ^2, 
note 2 ; I.ammens, in J. A., ser. \i., vi. 247 ; 
Becker, Llamstuaien , i. 492 sqq.\ J. Horovitz, in 
A/., xvi., 1927, p. 260 sq,/.) 

If the word mihrab means the niche placed in 
the mosque m the direction of prayer, this con- 
nects quite well with the usual usage of the word. 
All are agreed that the mihrab did not originally 
belong to the mosque and that it was taken o\eV 
from the church finds confirmation in Muslim 
literature (see Lammens, Zidd, p. 33, note 7: 94, 
note 1 ) and it is evident that the innovation 
found its way into the mosque by a purely ar- 
chitectural way. The mihiab became the place 
wheie the imam stood during the salat. It may 
therefore be assumed that it was one of the prin- 
cipal niches in the church, which was taken o\er 
into the mosque : it may have contained the 
bishop > throne or the image or picture of an im- 
portant saint. 

d here is no unanimity as to the date when 
the mihrab was introduced into, the mosque. Mu- 
awiya occasionally mentioned {B. G. A v. 
lo 9 « 2) as a rule, however, and probablv with 1 
greats light, al-Walid. His governor c Omar b. j 


c Abd al- c Az!z is said to have introduced it into 
Medina (Wlistenfeld, Medina , p. 74; B.G.A ., iii. 
80, 17 how’ever takes it for granted that c Omar b. 
c Abd al- c Az!z only revived it); similarly his governor 
Kurra b. Shank (90 — 96) is recorded to have 
introduced the prayer niche ( mihrab mudfaivwaf) 
into Egypt (Makrizi, iv. 6, i 4 , 9, 9 ; Ibn Dukmak, 
iv. 62, 12 sq . ; Ibn Taghribirdl, i. 76 ; SuyutT, 
IIusn al-Muhddara , ii. 135 sq.). Only occasionally 
is Mu c awiya’s governor Maslama b. Mukhallad 
(47 — 62) or c Abd al- c Azlz b. Marwan (65 — 84) 
mentioned as having introduced this innovation 
(Makrizi, iv. 6). It therefore seems not to be 
wrong when one of the mahdrib in the Mosque 
of the Omaiyads is described as the oldest in 
Islam. But it is an anachronism to call it mihrab 
al-sahdba and attribute it to Mu c awiya (Ibn Dju- 
bair, p. 265 ; Ibn Battuta, i. 203). The mihrab is 
however said not yet to have come into general 
use in the second century (see Lammens, Zidd , 
p. Q4, note I ) ; on the other hand, Tabari presup- 
poses a miht'dfi in the Muslim sense as early as 
David (Tabari, i. 2408, 7 , i 2 ; B.G.A. , ii. 112, 
10 sq. ; other prophets also had their mihrabs in 
Jerusalem, ibid.). 

In the larger mosques there were usually several 
mihrabs, used by the different madhahib; in the 
mosque of c Amr, for example (according to Ibn 
Taghribirdl, i. 79), in Hebron (Sauvaire, Hist. 
Jems, et Hebron , p. 17), in the mosque of the 
Omaiyads (J.A., ser. 9, vii. 213 sqq. ; Ibn Dju- 
bair and Ibn Battuta as above). They might be 
of wood, but as a rule they were built of masonry 
or put on pillars. They vveie often highly orna- 
mented. In the mihrab of al-Walid, a looking-glass 
that had belonged to c Alisha is said to have been 
placed (Kazwinl, ii. 71). A Fatimid adorned a 
mihrab in the mosque of c Amr* and one in the 
Azhar mosque with a silver girdle which w r eighed 
5,000 dirhams (Makrizi, iv. 52). 

1 he general objections to adorning mosques 
were also applied to the mihrab. A hadlth is said 
to have forbidden this as an inheritance from the 
churches; it is compared with the altars (see 
Lammens, Zidd , p. 33, note 7), but even a puritan 
like Ibn al-Hadjdj does not reject the mihrab in 
principle; he only condemns its adornment (Mad- 
that, ii. 48). In fact the mihrab w r as held in 
special respect as the most important part of the 
mosque which found expression in the erection 
of a kubba over it (e. g. Makrizi, iv. 91; cf. v. 
Berchem, Cot pus, i., N°. 79). q'he special import- 
ance of the mihrab is shown from the fact that 
its position was occasionally revealed in dreams, 
e. g. in Kairawan (Yakut, iv. 213) and in the 
Mosque of Ibn Tulun; here the Prophet appeared 
to Ahmad b. Tulun and showed him the mihiab 
and the spot was suirounded by ants (Makrizi, 
iv. 39). In the principal mosque of San : a 3 there 
was a prophet’s tomb under the mihrab ( B.G.A., 
vii. 1 10), which recalls Christian altars. As the 
most sacred part of the mosque, the mihrab is 
compared not only with Christian altars, but the 
word is used of the sacred place of prayer in 
any sanctuary, e. g. in the pre-Christian temple, 
u'hich stood on the site of the later mosque of 
the Omaiyads ( J. A., ser. 9, vii. 371). In Palestine, 
in keeping with this idea, very many mihrabs are 
said to have been the mihrabs of Biblical per- 
sonalities (see Sauvaire, Hist. Jlr. et Hebr ., p. 42, 
76, 96 sq ., 102; Le Strange, Palestine , Index). 
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d. Minbar [q. v.]. 

In contrast to the mihrab, the minbar was in- 
troduced in the time of the Prophet himself. I'he 
word, often pronounced mimbar (cf. BrockeTmann, 
Grundriss , i. 161), comes fiom the root n-b-r 
“high” ; it could be derived from the Arabic quite 
easily with the meaning “elevation, stand”, but 
is more probably a loanword from the Ethiopic 
(Schwally, Z. D. AT. G., lii., 1898, p. 146 — 148; 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge z. sent. Sprachw., 1910, 
p. 49). Its case is therefore somewhat similar to 
that of masdjid. It means “seat, chair” (e. g. 
Chron. Mekka , ii. 8; A gh ani 2 , Cairo, xiv. 75) 
and is used, for example, for saddle (Tabari, 
Gloss.) and of a litter (A ghani , xiii. 158; cf. 
Schwally). It is therefore identical with ftiadjhs 
( Bukhari, Dj unda, B. 23), with sarir ( Kamil, p. 20; 
A gh ani, lii. 3), takht or kw si ( Usd , i. 214; cf. 
also Becker, Kanzel , p. 8). The use of the word 
for the pulpit is in keeping with its history. 

When the khatlb [q.v.] spoke among the Arabs, 
he usually did so standing (cf. Mufaddaliyat , ed. 
Lyall, xci. 23; £)jahi 7 , Baydn , Cairo 1332, i. 129; 
ii. 143) frequently beating the ground with bow 
and lance (ibid., i. 198; Labld, 7,15, 9,45); or 
he sat on his mount as did e. g. Kuss b. Sa c ida 
(Bayan, i. 25, 31; ii. 14 1). The Prophet did 
both of these things. In c Arafa he sat on his 
camel during his khutba and on other occasions, 
when addressing the community during the eaily 
period, even as late as the day of the capture of 
Mecca, he stood (cf. Sura lxii. 1 1 ). The people 
sat on the ground around him (Bukhari, Dj unda , 
B. 28; c Idain , B. 6). In the mosque in Medina 
he had a particular place, as is mentioned in the 
stories of the introduction of the minbar. Some- 
times, we are told, he stood beside a tree or a 
palm-tree (Bukhari, Manakib , B. 25; ed. Krehl, 
ii. 400); as a rule however, beside a palm-trunk 
(djidlf, so Ibn Sa c d, i,i. 9, 10, Ii, 12) and on 
a few occasions beside one of the pillars (Bukhari, 
Manakib , B. 25, ed. Krelil, ii. 401 ; DiyarbakrI, 
Khamis , ii. 75). This is undoubtedly the original 
tradition: the Prophet stood beside one of the 
palm-tree trunks used as pillars in the mosque. 
For “beside” (usually karna ild ; Bukhari, BuyTd , 
B. $ 2 :] c inda) “up” (kdma AT; already in Bukhari, 
Djum c a, B. 26) is sometimes found later and for 
the column or trunk, we find a stump on which 
he sat. 

Various passages record how the minbar was 
introduced, notably the following: Ibn Sa c d, 1 i. 
9 — 135 Bukhari, Salat, B. 18, 64, 91; Dj unda, 
B. 26; Buy if, B. 32; Hiba, B 3; Manakib, B. 25; 
Muslim, Masddjid, tr. 10; s. also Wensinck, Hand- 
book, s. v. Pulpit ; Usd al-Ghdba, i. 43 infra, 214; 
Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 62 sq . ; Ibn Battuta, i. 
2 75 sq. ; the whole material is in DiyarbakrI, 
Khamis , i. 129; ii. 75 sq. and Slrat al-Halabt, 
ii. 146 sqq. The details are variously given. The 
minbar, w r e are told, was built of tarfa wood or 
tamarisk from the woods near Medina; the builder 
was a Byzantine or a Copt and was called Bakum 
or Bakul, but the names Ibrahim ( Usd, i. 43), 
Maimun, Sabah, Kulab, Mina [see KHAMls] are 
also given. He was a carpenter, but a slave of 
the wife of one of the Ansar or (Bukhari, Hiba, 
B. 3) of the Muhadjirun. Others say he belonged 
to al- c Abbas. The suggestion is sometimes credited 
to the Prophet and sometimes to others. The 
palm-trunk is said to have whined like a camel 


or a child when the Prophet mounted his new 
seat but was calmed by stroking and kind words 
from the Prophet. Most stories take it for granted 
that the minbar was primarily intended for the 
khutba; in some it is added that the object was 
to enable the large assembly to hear him (Ibn 
Sa c d, i/i. 10, 11). We are told also that the Pro- 
phet performed the salat on it and, during the 
sudjud, he came down from it. He also took care 
that the people could see his salat and follow 
him (Bukhari, Saldt, B. 18; Dm fid a. B. 26). This 
last tradition however presupposes the later custom 
of standing upon the minbar (note that the same 
idea of the palm-stump occurs in Djunda, B. 26). 

In this connection it is interesting to note a 
tradition in Ibn al-Athtr, according to which the 
Companions asked the Prophet to take up a laised 
position as many vsufud were coming l Usd al - 
Ghaba, i. 43). Another tradition is in keeping 
with this, according to which the Prophet, when 
he was visited by a man named Tarnlm, stood on 
a kuisl and addressed him from it {ibid, p. 214; 
cf. Lammens, Moliwia, p. 204, note 5). Here we 
have a seat of honour on which the ruler sits. 
This is undoubtedly in keeping with the character 
of the minbai ; while the raised seat was in general 
use among the northern Semites the Arabs usually 
sat on the ground, often leaning against a saddle. 
The raised seat was the special mark of the ruler 
or, what is the same thing, of the judge. We are 
told that Rabi c a b. Mukhashin was the first to 
sit on a minbar 01 satlr when acting as judge 
(Aghdnl, 2 nti Cairo ed , iii. 3; Makilzi, iv. 6 sq.). 
Al-Hadjdjadj, for example, when he addressed the 
people (hardly in the mosque) sat on a chair 
which belonged to him (kin si lahu\ Tabari, ii. 
959) and when he tried and condemned his ene- 
mies, a sa> ir was erected for him ( ibid., p. 1119); 
in the same way a kit r si was placed for Yazid 
when he issued hi-> oiders for a battle (ibid., 
p. 1107; see also Becker, Kanzel, p. 8). 

If tradition usually suggests that the minbar 
was introduced exclusively for the khutba, this 
seems to be a somewhat one-sided view. The 
minbar was primarily, as Becker was the first to 
point out, the thione of the mighty Prophet in 
his capacity as a ruler. In keeping with this is 
the tradition that it was introduced in the year 
7, 8 or 9 (Tabari, i. 1591; Khamis, ii. 75; Usd 
al-Ghdba, i. 23). The Prophet used it for the pu- 
blication of important announcements, for example, 
the prohibition of wine. That he should also make 
his public speeches to the community from the 
new seat was only natural. His khutbas however 
were not confined to the Friday service and he 
could still deliver a khutba without a minbar, 
e. g. at the festival on the musalla, where Mar- 
wan was the first to put up a minbar (Bukhari, 
'Idain, B 6) and beside the Ka c ba after the 
capture of Mecca (Ibn Hisham, p. 823). 

The Prophet’s minbar is often called a'waa 
from its material (Bukhari. Salat, B. 64; Djunda, 
B. 26). It consisted of two steps and a seat 
(madjlis : Khamis , ii. 75: Bukhari, Djunda, B. 23; 
mak'ad : Tabari, i. 1 59 1 ). After the time of the 
Prophet, it was used in the same way by Abu 
Bakr, c Omar and c Othman (see below). Its signi- 
ficance as a throne is seen from the fact that in 
the year 50 Mu c a\viya -wanted to take it to Syria 
with him: he was not allowed to do so but he 
raised it by 6 steps. At a later date, c Abd al- 
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Mahk ami al-Walid are said to have wanted to 
take the Prophet’-* mmbar to Damascus {Tabari, 
u. 92 sq ; Khahiis * ii. 75: Ya c kubL ed. Houtsma, 
11 2S3; B.G.A . , v. 23 sq. * Wustenfeld, Medina , 
p 63 ). In the time of the Prophet, it stood against 
the wall so that a sheep could just get past {Bu- 
khari, Salat , p. 91). In the time of al-Makdisi, in 
the centre of the Mughatta there was pointed out 
the position of the old minbar, above which 
Mu c awiya was said to have built his new one 
( B. G. A.^ lii. 82; cf. ii. 26 and Kazwini, ed. 
Wustenfeld, ii. 71). According to some hadiths, it 
was ovei the ha~*'d of the Piophet (Bukhari, Sa- 
lat fi Makka, B. 5; Fade? i l al-Madina , B. 5, 12 
and pass.). At a later date, new minbars were erected 
in the mo.'.que ( see Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 64,96). 

That the ( hnaiyads should have a minbar of 
then own was natuial; they sat on it, just as 
their predecessors had done (cf. Goldziher, Mith. 
Stud.. 11. 42) Mu c awiya took it with him on his 
journey to Mecca (Chron. Mekka , i. 333); he also 
had it taken to the festivals on the musalla 
(Wkubi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 265), just as Maiwan 
used to do in Medina (see above); it was therefore 
still portable and indispensable for the sovereign, 
when he w i-*hed to make a public appearance as 
"uch. In Ilm Djubair's tune, the mmbai al-khutba 
in Damascus was in the eential maksura {Rihla, 
p. 265). According to Ibn Khaldun, Mu c awiya 
wa> the lir^t m Islam to use the throne (sailr, 
minbar. takjit^ kuiu) but he is clearly not refer- ' 
nng to the minbar of the mosque ( Mukaddima , 
Cairo 1322, p. 205 sq.,fasl, 3, N«. 37). * 

The minbar taken to Mecca by Mu' aw iya re- 
mained there till the time of al-Rashld; when the 
latter visited Mecca on his hadjdj in the year 170 
or 174 a minbar man kudi with 9 steps was , 
presented to him by the emir of Egypt and the 
old one was put up in 'Arafa. At a later date, 
*d-Wathtk made minbais for Mecca, c Arafa and 
Mina {C/non. Mekka. i. 333; ni. 114). The Mec- 
can minbar was a portable one. It usually stood 
beside the makam but was put beside the Ka c ba 
duung the khutba (Ibn Djubair, p. 93. 97; cf. 

( h> cn. Mekka^ iii. 429). Accoiding to al-Batanuni, 1 
this custom was kept up until Sultan Sulaiman 
Kanuni (926 — 974 ) built a maible minbar, north ; 
of the makam {al-R ihla al-dfidpaziya , p. 100). 

It seems at first to have been doubtful w’hether j 
manabir should be put lip in the provinces or ! 
not According to al-Kuda i, c Amr had a minbar j 
made in al-Fustat but c Omar ordered him to ! 
take it away: he was not to raise himself above I 
the Muslims so that they would have to sit below 
hi^ heels (Makrizi, iv. 6 sq. ; Ibn Taghribirdi, i. 
76; SuyutI, IJusti al-Muhadara , i. 63; ii. 135). 
Ihe idea obviously was that the throne belonged 
to the caliph alone After c Omar’s death however, 
Amr is said to have used a minbar (Makrizi, iv. 

S. 27). It stood there till Kurra b. Sharik rebuilt 
the mosque. During the rebuilding it was put in 
the kaioari) a, which was used as a mosque; only 
when the mosque was completed in the year 92, 
did Kurra put up a new minbar. Tradition how- 
ever is uncertain, dhe minbar removed by Kurra 
peihaps dated fiom : Al>d al- c Aziz b Marwan,' who 
had taken it from a church or had been presented 
with it by the Nubian King (Makrizi, iv. 8; Ibn 
aghr> /iidi, 1. 78). Kurra s minbar remained till 
379 "hen the Fatimid vizier Ya c kub b. Killis re- 
placed it by a gilded one. A lirge new minbar 


I was placed in the mosque of ‘‘Amr in 405 by al- 
Hakim (Makrizi, iv. 8; Ibn Taghribirdi, i. 78 sq.). 

We hear of no objections in other places to 
the manabir in the amsar. In al-Mada 3 in as 
early as the year 16 Sa c d erected a minbar in the 
i mosque improvised in the Iwan of Kisra (Tabari, 

: i. 2451, 9). In Basra, Abu Musa put up a minbar 
! in the middle of the mosque. This was however 
! found inconvenient because the Imam had to cross 
j from the minbar to the kibla “over the necks” 
j of the (seated) believers. Ziyad then placed the 
minbar against the south wall (Yakut, i. 642). On 
j the other hand, we are told that c Abd Allah 
b. c Abbas (governor of Basra 36 — 40) was the 
1 first to mount the minbar in Basra (Djahiz, Bay an , 
i. 179). When Ziyad had to fly from Basra he 
1 saved the minbar which he put up in his Masdjid 
al-IJuddan (Tabari, i. 3414 sq.). The minbar was 
; the symbol of the ruler and the governor sat upon 
! it, as representative of the ruler. It therefore formed 
1 a feature of the Masdjid al-Djama c a, where the 
community was officially addressed. In the yeai 64 
| therefoie, there were minbars in all the provinces. 
In this year homage was paid to Marw-an b. al- 
Hakam not only in the capital but in the other 
I manabir in the Hidjaz, Misr, ShaYn, Djazlra, c Irak, 
Khurasan, and other amsar (Z?. G. A ., viii. 307). 

| Special mention is made of the fact that Tabariya 
had no minbar. 

In the first century and beginning of the 
second, we find the wall in the smaller towns, 
j delivering the khutba standing, with the staff* 
only. But in 132 the governor c Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan had manabir put up in the kura of 
Egypt (Makrizi, iv. 8, 17 sqq. ; Ibn Taghribirdi, 
i. 350 sq.). When the khutba became purely a 
divine service and the ruler was no longer the 
khatlb [q. v.], the minbar became the pulpit of 
the spiritual preacher and every mosque in which 
the Friday service w r as celebrated was given a 
minbar. At the same time, i. e. after al-Rashid, 
the change was gradually completed and the preacher 
spoke, standing on the pulpit. Hadiths therefore 
came into existence, according to which the Prophet 
used to deliver two khutbas on Friday, standing 
“just as is done to-day” (Bukhari. D turn* a . p. 27, 
30 and c Omar, ibid , p. 2). 

The minbar was thus now quite analogous to 
the Christian pulpit. It is very probable that this 
latter also influenced its form. We have already 
noted above, of a minbar in the mosque of c Amr, 
that it w'as said to be of Christian origin. The 
same thing came to be said of the Prophet’s minbar 
(\\ ustenfeld, Medina , p. 63). Mu c a\viya made the 
Medina minbar larger, while the one brought by 
him to Mecca had only 3 steps and was of course 
portable. \\ e again hear of portable minbars later, 
which did not exclude their being large (cf. above 
on the minbar of Mecca). Thus the manabir in 
al-Maghrib are said to have been portable. Ibn 
al-Hadjdj regards this (the oldest) custom as bid < a 
and theiefore ascribes it to al-Hadjdjadj (. Madkhal , 
ii* 47 t 13 dhe oldest minbars w r ere all of 

wood. Ihere is however one hadith which says 
that the Prophet had a kursJ of wood with iron 
legs made for the reception of Tamim (£W, i. 
214, 8 from below'; cf. Lammens, Mckawia, p. 273, 
note 3); it is however uncertain what relation 
this had to the minbar. A minbar of iron was made 
as early as the Omaiyad period (Ibn Taghribirdi, 
i- 78} 8. al-minbar al-hadid probably correct in 
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spite of Becker, A anze l , p. 10, note; cf. 79 ? 4> J Mittwoch, Zur Entstehungsgesckichte des islamiscken 
see below); and also of stone (Goldziher, Muh. j Gebets und Kultus , Abh. Pr. Ak. IV., 1913, Phil . - 
Stud ii. 42, note 5 with a refeience to Ibn j Hist. Cl., N°. 2). The first adhan-call is pronounced 
Hadjar) ; later they were also built of bricks (Wu- ! fiom the minaret, the second (when the khatlb 
stenfeld, Medina , p. 64, 96). As a rule the minbar i mounts the minbar) and the third (before the 
stood against the kibla wall beside the mihrab. , salat, ikama ) in the mosque itself. These calls were 
Al-Mahdl had tried to reduce the mandbir to their I at first pronounced by the mu 3 adhdhin standing 
original small size (Tabari, iii. 486, i 2 ; MakiizI, j in the mosque. At a later date raised seats weie 


iv. 12, i 3 sqql), but he could not arrest the develop- 
ment. In the larger mosques several mandbir were 
even built. Ibn al-Fakih about 300 A. H. already 
mentions 5 minbars in the mosque in Jerusalem 
(/?. G. A ., v. 100, 8 sq.). In the Sultan Hasan 
mosque in Cairo 4 were planned and 3 erected 
when a minaret fell down in 762 and diverted 
attention to other w r ork (Makrizi, iv. 117, sq.). 

The importance, which the minbar already had | 
in the time of the Prophet, caused special reverence ; 
to be paid to it and the sanctity of the mosque j 
was concentrated round this and around the mihrab. I 
The governor of Kufa Khalid b. c Abd Allah al- ! 
Kasri (105 — 120) recened a letter of censure from ■ 
the caliph because he had prayed for water on | 
the minbar (Kamil, p. 20, 15 sqq .). A false oath 1 
taken on or beside the minbar of the Prophet led | 
to hell absolutely (Ibn Sa c d, i/i. to, 3 sq ., 12, i 9 | 
sq . ; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad , ii. 329 ; cf. Jobs. Pedersen, : 
Per Eid, p. 144, 147)* Legends grew up which ! 
represented the Prophet seeing into the future 1 
from the minbar (Bukhari, Dj unla, bab 29) and 
being able to follow the battle of Mu’ta from it 
(cf. Wakidi — Wellhausen, p. 31 1; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 796) and also telling how r his prayers on the 
minbar were specially efficacious. 

Just as the Ka c ba was covered (kasd) so was 
the same thing done to the minbar. c Othman is 
said to have been the first to cover the minbar 
of the Prophet with a katlfa (K ha mis, ii. 75, 1 
from below). Mu'awiya did the same thing when 
he had to give up his attempt to abolish it (ibid., 

P- 767 4 5 Tabari, ii- 9 2 i 4)- L was not quite the 
same thing when al-Hakim rediscovered the already 
mentioned iron minbar and covered it with gilt leather 
because it was covered with dirt (read: kadhar) 

i. e. rust (Ibn Taghribirdi, i. 79, 5 sq.). Under the 
c Abbasids a new kisiva was sent every year for 
the minbar of the Prophet from Ba gh dad ; the 
Sultans later did not renew it so frequently (Wu- 
stenfeld, Medina , p. 64). We find other references 
to the covering of the minbar on special occasions 
(Ibn Djubair, p. 149, T 6). Ibn al-Hadjdj ( Madkhal , 

ii. 74) demands that the imam should put a stop 
to the custom of putting carpets on the minbar. — 
(On the question of the minbar see: C. H. Becker, 
Die K anze l im Kultus des alien Islam , K oldeke- 
Eestschrift , i. 331 — 351 = Isldmstiuiien, 1. 450 — 
471; Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam , i. 533, 739; ii. 

68 sq ., 87, 213 sq. ; II. Lammens, Mo c dioia, p. 63, 
204 — 208, 273; J. Horovitz, in Isl., xvi., 1927. 
p. 257 — 260). 

e. D a kk a. 

In the larger mosques there is usually found 
near the minbar a platform to which a staircase 
leads up. This platform (dak I a, popularly often 
dikka) is used as a seat for the muki dhdh ins when 
pronouncing the call to prayer in the mosque at 
the Friday service. This part of the equipment 
of a mosque is connected with the development of 
the service (cf. below under H4 and C. II. Becker, 
Zur Geschichte des islamiscken Kultus. iii.. 1912, 

P* 374 — 399 = Isldmstiidien , i. 472 — 500; E. 


j made for him. 

Al-Halabi records that Maslama, Mu c awiya’s 
| governor in Egypt, was the first to build platforms 
j (here called mandbir ) for the calls to prayer in 
j the mosques (Si; a Halabiya , ii. 1 1 1 below). This 
; story however, given without any reference to 
older authorities, is not at all reliable. It seems 
that a uniform practice did not come into existence 
at once. In Mecca the imra dhrih ins for a time ut- 
tered the second call (when the preacher mounted 
the minbar) from the roof. As the sun in summer 
was too strong for them, the emir of Mecca, in 
the reign of Haiun al-Rashid, made a little hut 
(zulla) for them on the roof. This was enlarged 
and more strongly built by al-Mutawakkil in 240, 
as his contemporary al-Azrakl relates (C /iron. 
Mekka, i. 332 sq.). The position in the mosque 
of ( Amr in Cairo was similar. Here also the a dh dn 
was uttered in a chamber (ghurfa) on the roof and 
in 336 there is a reference to its enlargement 
(Makrizi, iv. 11) As late as the time of Baibais, 
when the many chambeis were removed from the 
roof of the Mosque of Wmr, the old ghurfa of 
the mu 3 adhdhin w r as left intact (/<W., p. 14; cf. 
al-Kindi, Wulat , ed. Guest, p. 469, note 2). In 
the Mosque of Ibn Tulun the adhan was pronounced 
from the cupola in the centre of the sahn (Makri/i, 
j iv. 40). Al-Makdisi records in the fouith century 
I as a notable thing about Khuiasan that the 
‘ mu 3 adhdhins there pronounced the adhan on a sarir 
' placed in front of the minbar (B.G.A , iii. 327). 

1 The dukkdn “platform” in front of the minbar in 
; the mosques of Shahiastan must have had the 
I same purpose (ibid., p. 357). 

In the viiith century, Ibn al-Hadjdj mentions 
1 the dakka as a bid z a in general use, which should 
; be condemned as it unnecessarily prevents freedom 
! of movement within the mosque ( Madkhal , ii. 45 
t above). In the year 827 a dakka in the mosque 
of al-Hakim is mentioned (Makrizi, iv. 61): the 
dakkas mentioned in inscriptions from Cairo all 
date from the period before and after 900 a. h. 
Ibn al-Hadjdj mentions that in addition to the 
, large dakka used for the Friday service there was 
, sometimes a lower one for ordinary salats (Mad- 
khal, ii. 46 sq.) and says that in the larger mosques 
1 there were several dakkas on w'hich mu'adhdhins 
pronounced the adhan in succession so that the 
w'hole community could hear it (tabligh ; ibid., p. 45 
sq.). Lane also mentions several muballi^h s m the 
Azhar Mosque (Manners and Customs , Everyman's 
Library, p. 87, note 2). 

f. KursT, K u r 3 a n s and Relics. 

In the mosques there is usually a kursi, that 
is a wooden stand with a seat and a desk. The 
desk is for the Kui 3 an, the seat for the kdss. or 
reader, kard. Ibn Djubair attended a divine service 
in Baghdad at which a celebrated preacher spoke 
from the minbar. but only after the kurrcf, sitting 
on kardsl had recited portions of the Kur 3 an ( Rihla , 
p. 219, 222). The ZL<(f iz, often identical with the 
kass sat on a kursi made of teak (Ibn Dj ubair, 
p. 200; Yakut, Cdabd?, ii. 319; Makrizi, iv. 121); 
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sometimes he spoke from the minbar to which 
the vva'iz often had access (cf. lbn Dj ubair: see 
Mez, Renaissance i/cs l slams, p. 320). The kussas 
are called by al-Makkl as/idb a [-has dsi which is 
m keeping with this {Rbiit al-Kulub, i. 152, quoting 
A. al-Madkhal , i. 159)- Several kaiasi are often 
mentioned in one mosque (cf. for the Mosque of 
'Amr, Makrizi, iv. 19). Whether the karasi men- 
tioned for the earlier period always had a desk 
cannot be definitely ascertained. The kaiasi with 
dated inscriptions given by van Beichem in his 
Carpus all belong to the ix th (xvth) century (N°. 264. 
3 02 , 338 , 359 t>i’’, 49 1 )- According to Lane, at 
the Fnday service while the people are assembling, 
a kail' on the kursi recites the 18th Sura up to 
the adhdn {Manncis ana Customs , p. 86). The 
same custom is recorded by lbn al-Hadjdj and 
condemned because it has a disturbing effect {K. 
al-Madkhal, ii. 44, middle). 

1 he Kur’an very soon leceived its definite place 
m the mosque like the Bible in the church (cf. 
Btikhuu, Sul at, bab 91: they prayed at a pillar 
beside al-mushaf). According to one tradition, 
h ’thman had several copies of his Kur'an sent to 
the provinces (e. g. Noldeke-Schwally, Gesch. ii. 

n. 112 j(/.); al-Hadjdjadj, a little later, is said 
to have done the same tiling (Makrlzl, iv. 17) 

I he mosques had many other copies beside the 
one kept on the kuisi Al-IIakim put 814 niasdhif 
in the Mosque of lbn Tallin, where the founder 
had already put boxes of Kur'ans (Makrlzl, iv. 36, 
40. cf. llusn al-Muhadara , ii. 138) and in 403 
be presented 1,289 copies to the Mosque of ‘Amr, 
some of which were written in letters of gold 
(Makrizi, iv 12; l/usn al-Muhadara , ii. 136). 
l.ven earlier than this there were so many that 
the kadi al-Harith b Miskin (237 — 245) appointed 
a special a nun to look after them (al-Kindl, IVuldt , 
!’• 4 C> 9 ) i there are still a very large number in 
the Mosque of the Piophet (see Bataniini, Rihla, 
p.241 above). Of particular value was the Mu'-haf 
.hma\ belonging to the Mosque of 'Amr, prepared 
by Abd al-'Aziz b. Matwan, later bought by his 
son and afteiwaids by his daughtei Asina'; her 
brother left it in 128 to the mosque and it was 
used for public leadings (see its whole history 
in Makrizi, iv. 17 sq.) Besides it, another copy 
was for some time also used for reading, which 
Was said to have Iain beside '( tthnian, when he 
was killed and to have been stained with his 
blood, but this one was removed by the Fatimids 
p. 19) In the time of lbn Battuta, a Kur an 
for which the same claims were made was kept 
in Basra (ii. 10). On New Year’s Day when the 
I atimid caliphs used to go in procession through 
the town, the Caliph at the entrance to the Mos- 
que of Amr took up in his hands a mu-haf said 
to have been vviitten by ‘Alt and kissed it (lbn 
laghribirdi, 11 i., p. 472 middle); it was perhaps 
the Mu-hat AsmcZ . In Syria, Kgypt, and the Hidjaz, 
in the fourth century, there were Kur'ans which 
were traced back to ‘othman ( B.G.A. , iii. 143; 
cf ii. 117) One of the Kur'ans made for ‘Othman 
was shown in the Mosque of the Omaivads in 
Damascus in the time of 11 m Djubair. It was 
produced after the daily salats and the people 
touched and kissed it {Rihla, p . 268). It was 
brought there in the year 507 from Tiberias (Dha- 
h.nhi, Ta rik/q, Ilaidarabad, 1337. ii. 25). Other 
t>ur ans of 'Othman were shown in Baghdad and 
Ordova (see Mez, Renaissance Jes /slams, p. 327) 


and lbn Djubair saw another in the Mosque of 
the Prophet; it lay in a desk on a large stand, 
here called mihmal ( Rihla , p. 193; cf. thereon 
Dozy, Supplement , s. v.). The Fadillya Madrasa 
also had a Mushaf ' Uthman. bought by the Kadi 
al-Fadil for 30,000 dinars (Makrizi, iv. 197) and 
there is one in Fas (. Archives Marocaines , xviii., 
1922, p. 361). Valuable Kur'ans like these had 
the character of relics and belonged to the khizana 
of the mosque. '1 hey were often kept in a chest 
( sanduk ) (lbn Djubair, op. cit. ; for al-mushaf, 
Bukhari, Salat, bab 95, Muslim has al-sanduk\ 
see al-'Askalanl, Fath al-Barl , i. 385), also called 
tdbut (lbn Djubair, p. 104). In the Ka'ba, lbn 
Djubair saw two chests with Kur'ans (p. 84, 3 ). lbn 
al-Fakih mentions 16 chests with Kur'ans in the 
Jerusalem mosque {IS. G. . 4 ., v. 100). In the 
mosques there were also sandilik for other things, 
such as lamps (Makrizi, iv. 53; Wustenfeld, Me- 
dina, p. 82 = lbn Djubair, p. 194), a tdbut for 
alms (A. al-Madkhal. ii. 44, infra'), for the bait 
al-mal or the property of the mosque (see below). 
There were also chests for rose-wreaths ( Madkhal , 
ii. 5 0 ) which were in charge of a special officer. 
In the Mosque of 'Amr there was a whole series 
of tawdbil (Makrlzl, iv. 9). 

The Kur'ans were not the only relics to be 
kept in the mosques. Bodies or parts of the bodies 
of saints (cf. B 4, C 1) and other dtkdr were 
kept and revered in mosques; the rod of Moses, 
(in Kufa, Yakut, iv. 325, previously in Mecca, 
see Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 361), the Prophet’s 
sandals (in Hebron, B.G.A , v. 101, also in 
Damascus, where the Ashraflya Madrasa had his 
left and the Dammaghiya his right sandal; J.A. 
ser. 9, iii. 271 sq., 402), his cloak (in Adiruh, B.G. 
A., iii. 178), hair from his beard (in Jerusalem 
among other places, Batanuni, Rihla, p. 165) and 
many other things (see Goldziher, Muh. Stud., 
in 358 sqq. ; Mez, Renaissance d. /slants, p. 325 
dhese relics were often kept in valuable 
reliquaries. The head of Husain was buried in a 
tdbut in his mosque in CaiVo (lbn Djubair, p. 45). 
There was a black stone like that in the Ka'ba 
m a mosque in Shahrastan (£. G.A. , iii. 433). 

On the other hand, pictures and images were 
excluded from the mosques, in deliberate contrast 
to the crucifixes and images of saints in churches, as 
is evident from Hadlth (Bukhari, Salat, bab 48, 54 ; 
Rjana is, bab 71; Muslim, Musddjid, tr. 3 ; cf. on the 
question Becker, Christliche Polemik und islamische 
DogmenlilJuHg, Z.A., xxvi. = Islamstudien, i. 445 
s qq.). It is of interest to note that in the earliest 
period, Sad b. Abl Wakkas had no scruples about 
leaving the wall-paintings ' in the Iwan of Kisra 
at . lada in standing, when it was turned into a 
mosque (Tabari, i. 2443, 2451). The case was 
somewhat different, when, before the chief mosque 
in e li which had been a Hindu temple, two 
old copper idols formed a kind of threshold (lbn 
Battuta, ill. 1 5 1 ) although even this is remarkable 
(cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften , ii. 
451 sqq. _ Z. D. M. G., lxi., 1907, p. 186 sqq.). 
n some circles the opposition to pictures extended 
o ot er relics aho. Ibn Taimlya condemned the 
reverence paid to the Prophet’s footprint, which 
was s own, as in Jerusalem, in a Damascus mos- 
que also (Ouatremere, Hist. Suit. Mam!., n/ii. 246). 

L ; r . Carpets. 

Carpets were U'-.ed to improve the appearance 

t le mosques. The custom of performing the 
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salat upon a carpet is ascribed by Hadlth to the 
Prophet himself. Anas b. Malik performed the 
salat with him in his grandmother's house and 
the Prophet used a cloth or mat (haslr), which 
had become black through wear; as a rule, he 
used a mat woven of palm leaves, khiunra (Bukhari. 
Salat , bab 19, 20, 21; Haid , bab 30; Muslim, 
Masadjid , tr. 47 ; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, 
iii. 145)* Id any case, it is clear from Baladhurl 
that the salat was at fiist performed in the mosque 
simply in the dust and then on pebbles (Baladhurl. 
p. 2 7 7} 348; cf. al-Zurkam, Shark c ala * l-Muwatta\ 
i. 283 sq.). Later, when the halls were extended, 
the ground, or the paving, was covered with 
matting. 

The first to cover the ground in the Mosque 
of c Amr with husur instead of hadif was Mu c aw iya’s 
governor Maslama b. Mukhallad (Makrizi, iv. 8; 
Husn al-Muhadara , ii. 136; I bn Ta gh ribirdi, i. 77). 
The different groups which frequented the mosque 
(cf. above) had their places on particular mats: 
when a kadi (middle of the third century) ejected 
the Shafihs and Hanafls from the mosque, he had 
their husur torn up (al-Kindl, Wuldt , p. 469). 
Ibn Tulun covered his mosque floor with c Abba- 
danian and Samanian mats (Makilzi, iv. 36, 38)* 
For the mosque of al-IIakim in the year 403, 
al-Hakim bought 1,036 dhirTC of carpeting for 
5,000 dinars (Makrizi, iv. 56; cf. for al-Azhar, 
ibid., p. 50). In the year 439 in the Mosque of 
c Amr, there were ten layers of colouied carpets 
one above the other (Nasir-i Khosraw, ed. Schefer, 
p. 31 [text], p. 149 [transl.]). In the Mosque at 
Jerusalem 800,000 dhira : of carpets were used 
every year (/>. G. A., v. 100). In the Mosque in 
Mecca they were renewed every Ramadan (B. G. A., 
v. 100). On ceremonial occasions the minbar was also 
draped with a carpet (sailjdjada, q.v.); in Medina, 
the minbar and the sacred tomb was always covered 
like the Ka c ba in Mecca (Wustenfeld, Medina , 
p. 83; cf. Quatremere, Hist Suit. Maml 11/i. 91) 
and some, especially the teachers, had their skins 
(farwa), in some cases also a cushion to lean 
upon. The doors were also covered with some ' 
material (Makrizi, iv. 56). On feast-days, the mos- | 
ques were adorned with carpets in a particularly j 
luxurious fashion (see Ibn Taghribirdi, Il/i. 4S3). j 
The Puritans rejected all this as biJ^a and preferred 
the bare ground ( Madkhal , ii. 46, 49, 72, 74, 76) 
as the Wahhabis still do. 

h. Lighting. 

Where evening meetings and vigils weie of 
regular occurrence, artificial lighting became ne- 
cessary. Al-AzrakT gives the history of the lighting 
of the Meccan Mosque The first to illuminate 
the Ka c ba was c Ukba b. al-Azrak, whose house 
was next to the Mosque, just on the Makam\ 
here he placed a large lamp (mis ball). c Omar, 
however, is said previously to have placed lamps 
upon the wall, which was the height of a man, 
with which he surrounded the mosque (Baladhurl. 
p. 46). The fiist to use oil and lamps (kanadil) in the 
mosque itself was Mu c awiya (cf. B. G. A., v. 20). 
In the time of c Abd al-Malik, Khalid b. c Abd 
Allah al-Kasrl placed a lamp on a pillar of the 
Zemzem beside the Black Stone, and the lamp of , 
the Azrak family disappeared. In the reign of al- 1 
Ma 3 mun in 216 a new lamp-post was put up on 
the other side of the Ka c ba and a little later two 
new lanterns v ere put up around the Ka c ba Harun 
al-Rashid (268 — 271) placed ten large lamps around 


the Ka c ha and hung two lanterns on each of the 
w’alls of the mosque (thuraiyat ; cf. Ibn Djubair. 
Rihla , p. 149, 1 50, 1 55> 271; v. Berchem, Corp. Inscr. 
Arab., i., N°. 506). Khalid al-Kasrl had the mas Q a 
also illuminated during the pilgrimage and in 219 
the torches called nafatat were placed here and 
c Omar b. c Abd al- c Aziz oidered the people, who 
lived in the streets of Mecca, to put up lamps on the 
1^ Muharram for the convenience of those visiting 
the Ka c ha ( Citron . Mekka , i. 200-202, cf. 458 sq ). 
In 253 Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Man^uri erected 
a wooden pole in the centie of the sulm and 
kanadil on ropes were hung from it. This w'as 
however very soon removed (ibid , ii. 196 sq ). About 
100 years later, al-Makdisi saw around the Tawaf 
w'ooden poles on which hung lanterns (kanadil) 
in which were placed candles for the kingi of 
Egypt, Yemen, etc. ( B.G.A. , in. 74). Ibn Djubair 
describes the glass kanadil , which hung fiom hooks 
in the Meccan Haiam (Rihla, p. 103) and lamps 
(maduPll) which weie lit in iron vessels (ibid.. 
p. 103, cf. p. 143). Similai silver and gold kanadil 
were seen by him in Medina (ibid , p. 192 at the top ; 
see also Wustenfeld, Medina, p. 83 •></</.). According 
to al-Fakih (before 300), 1,600 lamps weie lit every 
evening in Jerusalem (B G. v. loo) and in 
the next century al-Makdisi says that the people 
of Palestine always burn kanadil in their mosques, 
which were hung from chains as m Mecca (B.G. 
.4., iii. 182). The illumination was thus very 
greatly increased. In the >eai 60, when Ibn Ziyad 
was searching for his enemies in the mosque of 
Kufa, the lamps were not sufficient, and huge 
toiche^ had to be used in searching the pillaied 
halls (Tabari, ii. 259 sq.). This, like what lias 
already been said about Mecca, shows out of what 
modest beginnings this part of the mosque’s equip- 
ment developed. 

In the time of the c Abbasids. lamps and lanterns 
were part of the regular furniture of the mosque. 
Al-Ma^mun is said to have taken a special interest 
in this, lie ordered lamps to be put in all the 
mosques, partly to assist those who wanted to 
read and partly to present crime (Baihaki, ed. 
Schwally, p. 473). For this purpose, the kanadil , 
already mentioned, hung on chains were used, as 
at the building of the mosque of Ibn Tuliin ( Makilzi, 
iv. 36, 38), in the Azhar Mosque and elsewhere; 
they were often of silver (ibid., p. 56,63). Golden 
kanadil were also used and were of couise con- 
demned by Ibn al-Hadjdj (Madkhal, ii 54) as 
ostentatious. At the same time, candles (sham c or 
shania c ) were used in large numbers, the candle- 
sticks (at 7 var, sing. taTcr) often being of silver 
(Ibn Djuban, Rihla , p. 45, 151,194; cf. \\ U'ten- 
feld, Medina , p. 95, 100). About 400, large can- 
delabra were made in Egypt, which from their 
shapes were called tanniir, stoves. Al-Hakim pre- 
sented the Mo»que of c Amr w ith a tannin made 
out of 100.000 dirhams of silver; the mosque doors 
had to be widened to admit it He also gave it 
two other lamps (SuyutT, Husn al-Muhadara , ii. 
136 infia; cf. Na^ir-i Khosraw, ed. Schefer. p. 51 
[text]; p. 148 [tiansl.]; Ibn Taghilbirdi, ed. Popper, 
il/ii , p. 105)- the Mosque of al-Hakim, in 
addition to lamps and candle-lanterns, he also 
put 4 silver tananir and he made similar gifts to 
the Azhar and other mosques: the lamps were of 
gold or silver (Makrizi, iv. 51, 56, 63; cf. Ibn 
Taghribirdi. ii/ii. 105). The tananir and other 
lanterns could also be made of copper (see v. Berchem, 
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Corpus , i., N°. 502, 503, 506, 507, 5 1 1), as, for 
example, the celebrated candelabrum of the Mosque 
of Mu aiyad (Makrizi. iv. 137) which was made for 
the mosque of Hasan but sold by it (ibid., p. 1 18). 

This great interest in the lighting of the mosque 
was not entirely based on practical considerations. , 
Light had a significance in the divine service and 
Liam here, as elsewhere, was taking over something 
fiom the Church. When, in 227, the caliph was 1 
on his deathbed, he asked that the salat should be 
performed over him with candles and iDcense (bi 
' l- La m : wa 1 /- bukhur) exactly after the fashion 
of the Chiistians (Ibn Ahl Usaibi'a, i. 165; cf. ii. 
S9). The dependence of Islam on Christianity is 
also seen in the story that '’Othman, when he 
was going to the evening salat in Medina, had a 
candle carried in front of him, which his enemies i 
condemned as bnl'a (Yakubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. ! 
187 k ’[ he Shi c a bias does not affect the signifi- j 
cance of this story. A light was used particularly ! 
in the mihrab, because it represented the holy ! 
cell, to which light belongs (cf. Sura xxiv. 35). 
Then, in Mecca, lamps were placed before the 1 
imams in the mihrabs and there were considerable ! 
endowments foi such mihrab lamps (Ibn Djubair, 1 
Rihla, p. 103, 144) Light, as was everywhere the j 
custom in ancient times, was necessary in mauso- , 
leums and the documents of endowment show that J 
a large number of oil-lamps were used in this , 
way (cf e.g the document for al-Malik al-Ashraf’s 
mausoleum, v. Berchcm, Coipus, i., N°. 25 2). But 
in the mosque generally the use of lights had a 
dc\otional significance and lamps might be endowed 
for particulai individuals (cf. />. G. A , iii. 74, 
quoted above). The lamps so given by al-Hakim 
were therefore placed in the mosques with gieat 
ceremony, with blasts of trumpets and beating of 
drums (lbn Taghubudi, 11/ii 105). 

( >n ceremonial occasions a great illumination 
was therefore absolutely necessary. In the month 
of Ramadan, says lbn Djubair, the carpets were i 
renewed and the candles and lamps increased in 1 
number, so that the whole mosque was a blaze | 
of light ( Rihla , p 143); on certain evenings trees | 
of light wete made with vast numbers of lamps \ 
and candles and the minaiets were illuminated j 
(//■/,/., p. 149—151, 154, 155). In the Mosque of! 
the Prophet in the time of Samhudi. forty wax * 
candles burned around the sacred tomb, and three , 
to four bundled lights in the whole mosque (Wu- 1 
stenfeld. Medina* p. 100). On the maze lid al-nabi . j 
says Kuth al-Din, a procession went from the i 
KaT>a in Mecca to the birthplace of the Prophet | 
with candles, lanterns ( fa wan is) and lamps (maLrftf ! 
see Chi on Mekka* iii. 430). In the haram of j 
Jerusalem, according to Mudjir al-Din, 750 lamps , 
were lit by night and over 20.000 at festivals 1 
(Sauvaire, H:*t Jei u*. et Hebron, p. 138). In the 1 
dome of the Sakhra in 452 a chandelier and 500 1 
limps fell down (ibid., p. 69); at the taking of, 
the town in 492 (1099) the Franks carried 
off 42 silver lamps, each of 3.600 dirhams. 23 
lamps of gold and a tannur of 40 ritl of silver 
■'bid, p. 71). It was similar and still is in Cairo : 
and elsewhere in the Muslim world. For the lailat ' 
ai-wukud in the Mosque of Amr. 1S.000 candles 
were made for the Mosque of "'Amr and everv 
night eleven and a half kin tar of good oil wet e 
u>ed (Makri/i. iv. 21 and more fully ii. 345 s/a.). 
The four “nights of illumination" fell in the 
months of Radjab and Sha han. especially Xittf 


Shafban (Quatremere, Hist. Suit . Mainly 11/ii. 131; 
cf. also Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka , ii. 77). Quite 
recently (1908) electric light has been introduced 
into the Mosque of the Prophet (al-Batanuni, 
Rihla , p. 245 sq.). 

[On the question in general see Clermont- 
Ganneau, La lampe et 1 ' olivier dans le Coran , in 
Recueil d'Archeologie Orientate , viii., 1924, p. 183- 
228; on the copper candelabra see A. Wingham, 
Report on the Analysis of various examples oj 
Oriental Metal- IVork etc . in the South Kensington 
Museum etc., London 1892; F. R. Martin, Alter e 
Kupf erarbeiten aus dem Orient , Stockholm 1902; 
on glass lamps see G. Schmoranz, Altorientalische 
Glass-Gefasse , Vienna 18985 v. Berchem, CM. A ., 
i. 678 sqq . ; Max Herz Bey, La Mosquee du Sultan 
Hasan ( Comite Je Conservation des Monuments 
de l' Art Arabe ), 1899, P 8 sqq. 5 see also the 
Bibliography in /si., xvii., 1928, p. 217 sqq.]. 

i. Incense. 

According to some traditions, even the Prophet 
had incense burned in the mosque (Tirmidhl, i. 
1 16; see Lammens, McLaivia , p. 367, note 8) and 
in the time of c Omar, his client c Abd Allah is 
said to have perfumed the mosque by burning 
incense while he sat on the minbar. The same 
client is said to have carried the censer ( midjmar : 
cf. Lammens, loc. cit.) brought by c Omar from 
Syria before c Omar when he went to the salat in 
the month of Ramadan (A. Fischer, Biographic 
von Gewahrsmannern etc., p. 55, note). According 
to this tradition, the use of incense was adopted 
into Islam very early as a palpable imitation of 
the custom of the Church. In keeping with this 
is the tradition that in al-Fustat as early as the 
governorship of c Amr, the mu’adhdhin used to 
burn incense in the mosque ( c Abd al-Hakam, p. 1325 
cf. Annali dell' /slam, iv. 565). The Sakhra Mosque 
had incense burned in it during the consecration 
ceremony (Sauvaire, Hist. Jems et Hebron, p. 53). 

Inder the Omaiyads, incense was one of the 
regular requirements of the mosque (fib al-masdjhl \ 
Tabari, ii. 1234, IO ). Mu c awiya is named as the 
first to perfume the Ka c ba with perfume (khal uk) 
and censer ( taiyaba : B.G.A v. 20, 12). It became 
the custom to anoint the sacred tombs with musk 
and fib ( Chron . Mekka * i. 150, i 0 ; Ibn Djubair, 
Rihla. p. 19 1, 9 ). Baibars washed the Ka c ba with 
rose-water (Makrizi, iv. 96, I4 ). Incense, as well 
as candles, was used at burials (cf. de Goeje, 
Z.D.M.G. , 1905, p. 403 sq. ; Lammens, Mo^dwia, 
p. 436, note 9). ALMu c tasim's desire to be buried 
with candles and incense (ftikhur) exactly like the 
Chiistians (Ibn Usaibi c a, i. 165, I2 sq.^ cf. above) 
shows that they were aware that the custom bore 
much the same relation to the Christian usage, as 
the mosque building did to the church. The con- 
sumption of incense in the mosques gradually 
became very large, especially at festivals (see for 
the Fatimids: Ibn Taghribirdi, 11/i., 484, I2 ; Il/ii., 
ed. Popper, p. 106, 3 5 Makrizi, i v. 51 ; on vessels 
for holding incense see the Bibliography in /si.. 
xvii, 1928, p. 217 sq.). 

j : Water-Supply. 

Nothing is said of a water-supply in connection 
" ith the oldest mosques. The Mosque of Mecca 
occupied a special position on account of the 
Zemzem well. In the early days of Islam, two 
basins (hawd) are said to have been supplied by 
it. one behind the well, i. e. just at the side of 
the mosque for 7 outfit* and one between the well 
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and the rukn for drinking purposes; the latter 1 North of the sahn was a Masdjid al-Kallasa in 

was moved nearer the well by Ibn al-Zubair. In the sahn of which there was again a sihiidj of 

the time of Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Malik, a grand- marble with a spring (Ibn Djubair, Kihla , p. 267). 

son of 'Abd Allah b. c Abbas for the first time , There was also running water in an adjoining 

built a kubba in connection with the Zemzem | mashhad (p. 269), in the khanakah and madrasa 
( Chron . Mekka , i. 299). At the same time, the (p. 271), and in a hall beside the living apart- 
governor Khalid al-Kasri laid down lead-piping ments there was again a kubba with a basin 


to bring water from the well of al-Thabir to the 
mosque, to a marble basin ( fiskiya ) with a running 
fountain (fazezear a) between the Zemzem and the 
rukn, probably on the site of the earlier hazed. 
It was intended to supply diinking-water in place 
of the saltish water of Zemzem, but a bianch was 
led on to a birka at the Bab al-Safa, which was 
used for ritual ablutions. The people, however, 
would not give up the Zemzem water and imme- 
diately after the coming to power of the c Abbasids, 
the provision for drinking-water was cut off, only 
the pipe leading to the birka being retained (ibid., 
i. 339 -fy*)- Ibn Djubair’s tune, there was, in 
addition to the Zemzem, a supply of water in 
vessels and a bench for performing the 7 eudfi 
(Kihla, p. 89). Khalid’s plan, arrangements for 
ablutions at the entrance and a running fountain 
in the sahn, seems to have been a typically Omaiyad 
one and to have been introduced fiom the north. 
Such fountains were usual in the north, not only 
in private houses, but also for example in the 
aithrion (atrium) surrounded by pillars, which, 
from Eusebius’s description, formed part of the 
church of Tyre (see Hauch in Herzog-Hauch, 
Kealanzyclop. f. prot. Theol. u. K ire he 3 , x. 782). 

The usual name for the basin, fiskiya (in Egypt 
now faskiya) is piscina, which in the Mishit a and in 
Syriac takes the form piskin (see Levy, Xeuhebr. 
u. chald. Worterbuch , iv. Sib; Fraenkel, Fremd- 
U'orter , p. 1 24; fiskina , found in al-Azrnki, Chron. 
Mekka , i. 340 is probably due to a slip). At the 
same time, however, birka or sikaya or si In idj 
which probably comes from the Persian (cf. Fraenkel, 
op. cit ., p. 287) or the old Arabic hazed are also 
used. The arrangements for ablutions were called 
matahir or mayadiu, sing, mi' da a (now usually 
meda ), a place for 7 eudii 3 ". The accommodation in 
Mecca just mentioned was later extended. Ibn Djubair 
mentions a building at al-Zahir, 1 mil north of 
Mecca which contained matahir and sikaya for 
those performing the minor *umra (Kihla, p. in). 

In Medina, Ibn Djubair mentions rooms for 
7 eudu at the western entrance to the mosque 
( Kihla , p. 197, I3 sq. ; cf. the plan in al-BataniiDi, 
Kihla , facing p. 244). At the same time Ibn Zabala 
mentions seventeen receptacles for water in the 
sahn in the year 199, probably for drinking-water ; 
later (viiith century) a large basin surrounded by 
a railing is mentioned in the centre of the court. 
It was intended for drinking purposes, but became 
used for bathing and was therefore removed. Baths 
and latrines were built anew by al-Nasir's mother 
(Wustenfeld, Medina , p. 99 sqq.). 

In Damascus, where every house, as is still the 
case, was amply supplied with water, Yakut (d. 
626 = 1229) found no mosque, madrasa or kha- 
nakah which did not have water flowing into a 
birka in the sahn (Yakut, ii. 590). Ibn Djubair 
describes the arrangements in the Mosque of the 
Omaiyads. In the sahn, as is still the case, there 
were three kubbas. The centre one rested on four 
marble columns, and below it was a basin with 
a spring of drinking-water surrounded by an iron 
grille. This was called ha fas al-mi f u water-cage”. 


(hazed) and spring water (p. 269). There were 
also sikaya t against the four outer walls of the 
mosque, whole houses fitted up with lavatories 
and closets (p. 273); a century eailier, we arc 
; told that at each entrance to the mosque there 
| was a m'idda (B. G. A., iii. 159). The whole ar- 
rangements correspond exactly to those made by 
Khalid al-Kasri in Mecca in the Omaiyad peiiod 
and must therefore date from the OmaiyatK. 

, It was the same in other Syrian and Meso- 
potamian towns. In Samaira 5 , al-Mutawakkil 
! built in his new djami c a fazezeai a with constant 
| running water (/>. G A , vii. 265). In Nasibm, the 
! river was led through the sahn of the mosque 
into a uhridj ; there was also a sihridj at the 
eastern entrance with two si karat in front of t lie 
mosque (Ibn Djubair, Kihla , p. 239). In Mawsil 
in the mosque, which dated from the Omaiyad 
period, there was a spring with a marble cupola 
over it {ibid , p. 235). Id Hanan. there weie in 
the sahn three niaible kubbas with hi > and drinking- 
water (ibid., p. 246), in Haleb two (ibid., p. 253). 
In Kufa there were three hawd with Euphrates water 
in front of the Djami c (ibid., p. 212) but in the 
mosque in a zawiya a domed building with tunning 
water (Yakut, iv. 325, 326, here called tannur ; 
cf. B.G.A., v. 173; Ibn I)jubair, p. 89, 267) It 
was the same in Amid (Nasir-i Khosraw, ed. Schefer, 
p. 28) and in Zarandj in Sidjistan (/>. G. A ., ii. 
29S sq.). The principal mosques of the c Itak had 
mayadiu at the entrances, foi which, according to 
a remarkable note by MakdisI, rents were paid 
(B.G.A., iii. 129, read haras ! : *, cf. mastaba : Ibn 
Djubair, p. 89). In Palestine also, in al-Mak- 
disl's time, there were conveniences for ablutions 
at the entrances to the djawami c ( matahir : B G. 
A.,W\. 182; Mayadiu’. ibid., i. 58) and in S a n c a ' 
in the fourth century, beside each mosque, there 
was water for drinking and for zeudii' (/>. G. A . 
vii. ill) In Persia also, it was the custom to 
have a hazed in front of the mosque (B G. A., 
iii. 318) and there was drinking-watei in the 
mosque itself on a bench (kursi) in iron jars 
into which ice was put on Fridays (ibid., p. 327). 
Not only at the Zemzem well but also in the 
mosques of the c Irak, men were appointed w'hose 
duty it was to distribute drinking-water (Tabari, 
iii. 2165). — The regular custom, therefoie, w as to 
have at the entrance to. 01 in front of the mosque, 
conveniences for zeudii*, in the court of the mos- 
que itself a fountain as the traditional ornament 
and for drinking water. It was the exception for 
the zeudfi to take place in the mosque itself. 

In Egypt at first the Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
was arranged similarly to the Syrian mosques. In 
the centre of the sahn there was a gilt dome, 
supported by sixteen marble columns and sur- 
rounded by a railing. This upper storey was sup- 
ported by nineteen marble columns and below’ 
was a marble basin (kaia) with a running fountain 
(fazezeai a): the adhan was called from the dome 
(Maknzi, iv. 37. the description is not quite clear). 
People complained that there were no arrangements 
for washing (mi* da' a) there. Ibn Tulun replied that 
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he had nut made them because he had concluded 
the rnuMjue would be polluted thereby. He there- 
fore made a mi' da* a with an apothecary’s shop 
behind the mosque (ibid, p. 38, 39; Husn al- 
Muhaja, a. 11. 139; Ibn Ta gh iibndl. uj\. 10). This 
"U^oeat'* that previously in Egvpt the washing 
arrangements had been directly connected with 1 
the mosque. After the file of the year 376, the 
fazowa/a was renovated by al- c Azfz (Makrizi, iv. 
4 °b m 696 again by al-I adjin, whose inscription 
•'till exists (C. !. . 1 , i., X°. 16). A new tnPdida ■ 
was built in 792 beside the old one on the north, 
outside the mosque (Makilzl, iv. 42). 

1 he Mosque of c Amr first got a fazoioai a in 
the tune of al-'A/i/. In 378 — 379 liis \ izier Ya c kub 
b. Killis installed one in the cupola, already in 1 
existence fi-i the bait al-mal. Maible jars were 
put theie foi the water (probably drinking-water) 
(Makn/i, iv. 9. 11 ; cf. Husn a l- J/u ha dar a, ii. 
13(1; \ akiit. iii. 899). A new' water basin was 
iiis*. died b} Salah al-Pin beside his manzara in | 
the mosque. The water was led to the Jaw a) at 
a.’-' d'lui fiom the Nile. This was piohibited in 
tin* leign of Haibais al-Bundukdari (658 — 676) by 1 
th chief kadi, because the building w'as being 
attectcd by it (Mnkri/I, iv. 14; Husn al-Muhadat a, ! 
n * l 57 ) i he emir, who restored it, brought the 1 
water foi the Jntiya from a well in the street 1 
( Makri/i. iv. 15). , 

I.d.e II. n liilun, the l'atimids do not seem to ' 
h,i\e consideied the mi da’a indispensable. For the 1 
A. liar Mosque had ongmally no nuMa’a: as late 
as al-I Idkun s wakf document for the provision ; 
of nu da a, money is given only with the provision i 
that something of the kind should be made (Ma- ! 
kn/i. i \ . 5 1 ^ 54). At a later date w'e hear of two i 
1111 <]a\i s. one at the adjoining Akbughavviya [ibid., 

P* 54 )- bn the other hand, there w'as alieady a ! 
fiskixa in the centre of the court, but whether it j 
had existed fiom the first is not known. It had 
disappeaied, when traces of it were found in 827 
in la\ ing-out a new sihndj (rV</, p 54). l'he 
' ls r - <l bic Mosque of al-IJakim was not elected : 
b> the founder. I ike that of the Mosque of c Amr, : 
it was removed in 660 by the kadi Tadj al-Din 
but after the earthquake of 702, it was again re- 
budt and provided with drinking-water from the 
Nile (//’/(/., p. 56, 57) and again renovated after 
7‘ S o ( ibi /., p. 61) A small miMa'a. later replaced 
I>\ another, was in the vicinity of the entrance 
\>(".d . p 61). Other Fatimid mo>ques had basins 
in the sahn. which were supplied fiom the Nile 
and from the Khalidj ( ’bid , p. 76, 81. 120) 

l'he traditional plan was retained in the period 
following also For example, we know that the 
emir l ugh an in 815 placed a bit ka in the centre 
ot the I.)j 5 im c Aksunkur which was covered by a ro>»f 
'Oipported b\ maible pillars and supplied by the 
•>ime pipe a^ the already existing mi da as (Makrizi. 
iv 107, ct. 124, 138. 139 etc) At the ceiemonial 
dedication of mosque-, it was the custom for the 
patron to till the bu ka in the sahn with sugar, 

1 -inunade or other sweet things (e. g. al-Mu aiyadi. 
m S22 . .Makrizi. iv. 139; Madrasat Djamal al- 
l>in in Six: fid.. p. 233: another in 757: ibid , 

P 256) 

The importance of the birka of the mosque. 
a " a drinking-place, diminished as pious founder^ 
erected drinking fountains ever) where (cf. for 
Mecca. Ckron M kka. ii. 116-11S; also B G.A . 
iv.211,-, \. huhb\ p. 25S.S v. sa ; ‘il) and especialh 


when it became the custom to build a sabil with 
a boy’s school in part of the mosque (see below', 
E 4 end). A haivd for watering animals was also 
sometimes built in the vicinity of the mosque 
(Makrizi, iv. 76). Sometimes also the birka of the 
sahn was used for washing. In the year 799 the 
emir Yelbugha made arrangements for this in the 
Akmar mosque so that one could get water for 
7 ,'udfP from taps from a birka put up in the sahn 
(Makrizi, iv. 76). Makrizi condemns this addition, 
but only because there w r as already a mPda^a at 
the entrance and the sahn was too small for the 
new' one (ibid.') and not on grounds of principle: 
and it was only because the wall was damaged 
that the emir’s gift was removed in 815 ( ibid ., p. 77). 
The custom of using the water supply of the sahn 
for 7 l ' udTc survived in many places in Egypt. The 
arrangements were therefore usually called mPda^a or 
rathei meda (w hich i& not found in the inscriptions). 
If they had taps, they were called hanafiya ■ accord- 
ing to Lane’s suggestion because the Hanafls only 
permitted ablutions with running water or from a 
cistern 10 ells broad and deep (. Lexicon , s. v. ; cf. 
Han tiers and Customs . Everyman’s Library, p. 69* 
cf. on the question: Max Herz, Observations 01 - 
tiques sur les bassins dans les Sa/ins des Mosquees , 
B.d.E ., iii /7, 1896, p. 47 — 51; do., La Mosquce 
an Su/tan Hasan , p. 2 ; Herz wrongly dates the 
modern usage from the Turkish conquest in 1517). 
In quite recent times the mPda'a ' s have often 
been moved outside to special buildings. Ibn al- 
Hadjdj condemns bringing water into the mosque, 
because the only object is for ablutions and ablutions 
in the mosque are forbidden by “our learned 
men” ( Madkhal , ii. 47 sq . ; 49); like shaving, 
ablutions should be performed outside the mosque 
in keeping with the Prophet’s saying: idfalu ma - 
tahirakum c ala abwab * masadjidikum ( ibid ., ii. 58). 
It was in keeping with this principle that in earlier 
times the mPdcPa was usually put at the entrance 
and the barbers took up their places before the 
entrance (cf. the name Bab al-Muzaiyinin “The 
Barbers’ Gate” for the main entrance to the Azhar 
mosque). MidaVs were also to be found in hospitals; 
thus the “lower hospital” was given two in 346, 
one of which was for washing corpses (Ibn Duk- 
mak, p. 99 infra). 

E. 1 he Mosque as a State Institution. 

I. The Mosque as a political centre. 

Its relation to the Ruler. 

It was inherent in the character of Islam that 
religion and politics could not be separated. The 
same individual was ruler and chief administrator 
in the two fields, and the same building, the 
mosque, was the centre of gravity for both politics 
and religion. This relationship found expression 
in the fact that the mosque was placed in the 
centre of the camp, while the ruler’s abode was 
built immediately adjacent to it, as in Medina (and 
in al-Fustat, Damascus, Basia, Kiifa). \Ve can 
i.race how this dar al-imara or kasr (so for Kufa: 
Tabari, ii. 230 sq. ■ kasr al-imara : ibid., p. 234) 
with the growth of the mosque gradually became 
incorporated in it in al-Fustat and Damascus and 
was replaced by a new building. The tradition 
remained so strong that in Cairo, when the new 
chief mosque I)jami <: al- c Askar w r as being planned 
in 169, a Dar CmarZp ALisr was built beside it 
with direct access to the mosque (Makrizi, iv. 33 
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sq .) and when Ibn Tulun built his mosque, a building 
called the Dar al-Iniara was erected on its south 
side, where the ruler, who now lived in another 
new palace, had rooms for changing his dress, 
etc., from which he could go straight into the 
maksura ( ibid ., p. 42). 

The c Abbasids at the foundation of Baghdad 
introduced a characteristic innovation, when they 
made the palace the centre of the city ; the ca se 
was similar with Fatimid Cairo; but Sulaiman b. 
c Abd al-Malik in Ramla had already built the 
palace in front of the mosque (Baladhurl, p. 143). 
Later rulers who no longer lived just beside the 
mosque, had special balconies or something similar 
built for themselves in or beside the mosque. 
Salah al-Din built for himself a manzara under 
the great minaret of the mosque of c Amr (Makrlzi, 
iv. 13; Ilia n al-Muhadara , ii. 137) and just to 
the south of the Azhar mosque the Fatimids had 
a manzara from which they could overlook the 
mosque (Makrlzi, ii. 345). 

The caliph was the appointed leader of the 
salat and the khatib of the Muslim community. 
The significance of the mosque for the state is j 
therefore embodied in the minbar. The installation j 
of the caliph consisted in his seating himself upon j 
this, the seat of the Prophet in his sovereign 
capacity. When homage was first paid to Abu 
Bakr by those who had decided the choice of the 
Prophet’s successor, he sat on the minbar. c Omar 
delivered an address, the people paid homage to 
him and he delivered a khutba, by which he as- 
sumed the leadership (Ibn Hisham, p. 1017; Tabari, 

L 1828 sq . ; K. a'l-Khamis , ii. 75; Ya c kubi, ii. 
142); it was the same with : Omar and c Othman 

{‘bid--, p- 157 , 187 ). 

The khutba, after the glorification of God and 
the Prophet, contained a reference to the caliph’s 
predecessor and a kind of formal introduction of 
himself by the new caliph. It was the same in 
the period of the Omaiyads and c Abbasids (see 
for al-Walid: Tabari, ii. 1177 sqq.\ al-Amln: ibid., 
iii. 764; al-Mahdl: ibid., iii. 389, 451, 457; cf. 
on this question also Bukhari, A/ikam , bab 43). 
The minbar and the khutba associated with it 
was still more important than the imamate at the 
salat, it was minbar al-mulk (Mamasa, ed. Frey tag, 
p. 656, v. 4). According to a hadlth, the Prophet 
carried the little Hasan up to the minbar and 
said, “This my son is a chieftain” etc. (Bukhari, 
Manakib , bab 25). This reflects the later custom 
by which the ruler saw that homage was paid to 
his successor-designate; this also was done from 
the minbar (cf. khutiba yamm al-djunfat* li 'I-Mti- 
tadid bi-zvilayat al-ahd , Tabari, iii. 2131). The 
Fatimid caliph showed honour to a distinguished 
officer by allowing him to sit beside him on the i 
minbar ( Husn al-Muhadara , ii. 91); in the same ! 
way Mu'awiya allowed Ibn c Abbas to sit beside ' 
him c ala saririhi (Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, i. 119) but 
whether the reference is to the minbar is perhaps ’ 
doubtful. The bat a could also be received by an- ; 
other on behalf of the caliph but it mu^t be ac- i 
cepted on the minbar. Thus the governor of Mecca 
in 196 accepted on the minbar homage to c Abd 
Allah b. Ma^mun and the deposition of Muhammad 
b. Harun (Tabari, iii. 861 sq . ; cf. for al-Mahdl: 
ibid., p. 389). There are other cases in which the 
solemn deposition of a ruler took place on or 
beside the minbar ( Agkani , 2 nf l ed. Cairo, i. 12; 
Wiistenfeld, Medina , p. 15). Even at a much later 


' date, when spontaneous acclamation by the populace 
I was no longer of any importance, the ceremonial 
I installation on the minbar was still of importance 
(Makrlzi, iv. 94). It had become only a formality 
j but still an important one. Homage was paid to 
; the c Abbasid caliphs in Egypt in the great hvdn 
I of the palace or in a tent in which a minbar had 
I been put up. and similarly to the sultans whose 
1 investiture was read out fiom the minbar (cf. 
Quatremere, Mist. Suit. Maml ., i/i. 117,149 sqq., 
183 sqq.). If one dreamt that he was sitting on 
the minbar, it meant that he would become sultan 
; {ibid., 11/ii. 103). — The c Abbasid caliph had how- 
ever long had his own throne after the old Per- 
| sian fashion in his palace ( al-Tadj fi Akhlak al- 
I Muluk , ed. Ahmad Zakl, Cairo 1914, p. 7 sqq.) 

, and so had the Fatimids (Ibn Taghribinli, n/i, 
457) and the Mamluks (Quatremere, op. eit., i/i. 

1 87; cf. 147). When later we find mention of the 
! kursi ’ l-khilafa (v. Berchem, Corpus , i., N° 33). 
sarir al-mulk {Chi on. Mekka , iii. 113), sarlr al- 
so l tan a (Makrlzi, ii. 1 57 ; cf. al-sa) ir, royal throne: 
B.G.A. , ii. 282, 285; kursi similarly cf. : Ibn 
c Arabshah, Vita Timur i , ed. Manger, ii. 486) or 
martabat al-mulk (Quatremere, op. cit ., l/ii. 61), 
the reference is no longer to the minbar. This 
does not mean that the ruler could no longer 
make public appearances in the mosques: thus in 
648 Mu c izz Aibak regularly gave audiences in 
al-maddris al-salihiya (Quatremere, Mil. Suit. 
Maml ., i/i. 17) and memorial services for Baibais 
were held a year after his death in several mos- 
ques, madaris and khawanik in Cairo (677 = 1278 : 
ibid., l/ii. 164 sq .). 

The caliph spoke chiefly from the minbar of 
the capital, but when he made the pilgrimage he 
also spoke from the manabir in Mecca and Medina 
(cf. e. g. Tabari, ii. 1234; Ya'ktibi, ii. 341, 501; 
Chron. Mekka, i- 160). Otherwise in the provinces, 

! the governor stood in the same relation to the 
I mosques as the caliph in the capital. He was ap- 
I pointed “over salat and sword*’ or he administered 
“justice among the people” and the salat (Tabari, 
i iii. 860), he had “province and minbar” under 
him (//>/</., ii. 61 1). also Hay at 70a ’ l-khutba (B.G 
A ., iii. 337). Speaking from the minbar was a right 
which the caliph had delegated to him and it 
was done in the name of the caliph. c Amr b. al- 
c AsI therefore refused to allow people in the country 
to hold djumci' except under the direction of the 
commander (Makrlzi, iv. 7). This point of view 
was never quite abandoned. The khutba was de- 
livered “in the name of” the caliph ( ibid . p. 94 j 
or “for” him (// : ibid., p. 66, 74, 198; Ibn 
Taghrlbirdl, n/i. 85 infra ; B.G.A , iii. 485 supra) 
and in the same way an emii delivered a khutba 
“for” a sultan (Makrlzi, iv. 213, 214). The sultan 
did not ha\e the “secular” and the caliph the 
“spiritual” powder, but the sultan exercised as a 
Muslim ruler the actual power which the caliph 
possessed as the legitimate sovereign and had 
formally entrusted to him. During the struggles 
between the different pretenders, there was thus 
a confession of one’s politics if one performed the 
salat with the one or the other governor (Tabari, 
ii. 228, 234. 25S: Chi on Mekka , ii. 168). The 
pretenders disputed as to whether the one or the 
other could put up his standard beside the minbar 
(Tabari, iii. 2009). 

like the caliph, the governor also made his 
formal entry into office by ascending the minbar 
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anil , lulu Cling a khutba; this was the symbol of 
his authority (e g Tabari, 11.91,238,242; Chron. 

.)/■ n 173; cf. IJamasa, p. 660, v. 2 — 3; 

I >_ ||„, ; . l-a-Un. III. 135). After glorifying God and 
the IVqdia. he announced hU appointment or 
icul the letter fiom the caliph and the remainder 
,4 hi- Address., if theie was a war going on, was» 
l vlIu>iv ely political and often consisted of crude 
tin eats 'l he khutba was not inseparably connected 
ui.h the Friday sei vice. The commander-in-chief 
uiuld at any time issue a summons to the salat 
.uni del i v ei his khutba with admonitions and orders 

I sec Tabau, ii as above and p. 260, 297 sq. f 298, 
300. Sb3, 1179) and it was the same when he 
left a province (/.W, p. 24l) : a governor, who 
i.»uld not pie-eive his authority with the khutba, 
was dismissal (ibid. s p. 592), 

Nin< e war was inseparably associated with early 
Flam md the mosque was the public meeting- 
place of ruler and people, it often became the 
scene of wailike incidents While the governor 
in his khutba was issuing orders and admonitions 
u kiting to the fighting, cheers and counter-cheeis 
could be uttered (/<W., p. 238) and councils of , 
v.ti were held in the mosque (Tabari, 1. 34 I 5 » 

II 2S4 : BaUdhuri, p. 267). boon after his election 
A bd al-M.dik asked from the minbar who would 
tike the field against Ihn al-Zuhair and aMIadjdjadj 
>houfed that he was ready to go (Chron. Mekb z, 

11 20,1 \ftci the battle of the Camel, c Ali sent 

the l»oot\ to the mosque of Basra and Ahsha 
lo do d tor another mosque (Tabau, i. 3 I 7 ^t 3 22 3 )* 
l\ow dy scenes occaMonally took place in mosques 
f Kindi, ll'u/iit, p. iS); Ya \ ad was stoned on the 
mmbar ( Tabari, ii SS); one could lide right into 
l he mosque and shout to the governor sitting on 
1 he minbar f ;/»/</., p. 6S2); fighting often took 
place in and beside the mosque (//*/«/., p. 960, 
1701 0/1/ ; Wiistenfeld, Medina, p 13 sq.) Some- 
linns fo, ibis ieason, the governor was surrounded 
bv h*- hoilvguard during the salat or on the nunbar 
or fwn clothed in full armour (al-Walid : Tabari, 
n. 1234. Ya'kubi, 11 341: al-Hadjdjadj Tabari. 11, 
234 'salat and swotd were thus closely associated 
in rc.ditv 

It tbu- came to be the custom for the enemies 
M the ruin and his parts to be cursed m the 
in >-ques This custom continued the old Aiab 
I'psfom of regular campaigns of objurgation between 
two tribe- but can also be paralleled by the Bv- 
antine ecclesiastical anathemati-ation of heretic* 
cf Becker, Is.anutud: n, 1. 485 • /; ' TU 

Aw.’/.vd 

1 he first to introduce the official cursing of rhe 
A lid- from the minbar of the Ka ba is Mid t«' 
hue been Khahd al-Ka*ri { ( h / '*1. AY ekha. 11. 3b '• The 
1 •. ipiotd cursing of Minaiyads and \\bds became 
^■•neral ' cf. Tabari, ii 12, 4 e q.l Askant. 2 p, l edition 
< uro, \ 102. Ihn 1 aghribirdi. 1. 248; sec al-o 

1 nmmen-. > Mo-,i :,da. p 180 «yA lake the Messing 
\ iin the ruler, it was uttered by t lie £ u j ; a . ^Makrizi. 
i%. io}. :t iva- even recorded in inscriptions m 
the mosque • Ibn Taghribirdi, II 11 . cd Topper, 
I 63, 64: cf abo Mez. f\‘na /away. p. 6lb V* 
! 't-' a- 2S4, al-Mu tadid w in ted *•» restore the 
•'*' i*hcmat»s itn*n of Mu'awiya from the minbar 
'at abandoned the idea v Tabari, in 2164)- Ana- 
'hfmu were also pronounced on other occasions, 
■ t example. SuJuman had al-l fa*i;dj5dj {Chron. 
M'- l j, 11 37 j and al-Mu tami 1 Ibn Tillun solemnly 
cursed from th? manabir Tabiri. in 2048. , q % 


and other rulers had Mu c tazill heretics cursed from 
the pulpits (see Mez, op. cit ., p. 198; c f- against 
Ibn Taimiya : Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Mosul.. Ii. 11. 
256). Ibn Battuta describes the tumultuous scene 
with thousands of armed men uttering threats in 
a mosque in Baghdad when a Shit khatib ■ftU' 
on the minbar (ii. 58). 

It was very natural to mention with a blessing 
upon him the ruler in whose name the Friday 
khutba was delivered. Ibn c Abbas, when govemoi 
of Basra, is said to have been the first to pronounce 
such a du'tf over ‘All (Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddtma, 
fasl 37, end); it is not improbable that the custom 
arose out of the reciprocal objurgations of c AlnT 
and Omaiyads; the kussds, who had to curse the 
: AIids in the mosques, used to pray for the Omaijads 
(Makrizi, iv. 17). Under the "Abbasids, the custom 
became the usual form of expressing loyalty to the 
ruler (Ibn Taghribirdl, n/i. 150 - After the eaIl P 1 ’> 
the name of the local ruler or governor was men- 
tioned (Hid., p. 156, 161); even in Baghdad in 
369 by order of the caliph al-Ta'P, the actual rulei 
‘Adud al-Dawla was mentioned in the du c a 3 (Ibn 
Miskawaih, vi. 499; Cairo 19151 P- 39 6 ) aI J‘j 
! the Buyids, according to al-Makdisi, were generali) 
j mentioned in the khutba even in the remotest 
parts of the kingdom (this is evident^ from the 
above-mentioned expression Hlutioo lat'.u. for. which 
wc also find c a laihi: see />. G. .-f., ii. 20 ; iii- 3 o 7 * 
338, 4 00, 472, 485; cf. Glossary, s. v.). There is 
also evidence that prayers used to be uttered for 
the heir-apparent (Makrizi, iv. 37; kitlib al-Jf.it- 
-u) a\ ed. Amedroz, p. 420). Under the Mamluks 
also, the sultan's heir was mentioned (Quatremere, 
[list. Suit. A/am/., n/i. lot; tr/ti. 3). Under the 
I l atinuds, it was even the custom to call saliva 
upon the ruler from the minaret after the adhau 
al-fadji ■ (MakiizJ, iv. 45); this also took place 
under the Mainliiks (e. g. in 696 = 1297, when 
1 Sdjm was elected: Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Mil ml. 
n/u. 45). The prayer for the sovereign in the 
khutba did not find unanimous approval among 
the learned ( -ec Snouck IlurgroDje, I’crspre'tde 
GeschufttH, 11. 214 <4 . ). 

In general, the mosque, and particularly the 
itlfnbar, was the place where official procla- 
mations were made, of course as early as the time 
of the Piophet (Bukhari. Salat, bah 70, 71), 
‘Othman's bloorUtained shirt was hung upon the 
minbar (Tabari, i. 3255); messages from the caliph 
were read fiom it (ihd., in. 20S4). A I- Walid an- 
nounced from the minbar the deaths of two dis- 
tinguished governors (Ibn Taghribirdi, i. 242): 
the result* of battles were announced in khutbas 
l Yakut, 1. 647; at r - : /i/ al-far\J^ ii, Cairo 1321, 
p. 149 .*-//.). In the Fa mud and c Ahbasid periods 
aBo proclamations, orders, edicts about taxation 
eU. by the ruler were announced in the principal 
mo>que (Tabari, ii. 40; 111.2x65; Ibn TaghribirdC 
n n. ft S: Makrizi, Iti 'roz, ed. Bunz, p. 87 sufra ; 
C'uatremere. Hi*t. Suit. Ala’ul , i/ii. 89; Il/ii. 44 - 
151); documents appointing the more important 
officers were a No read upon the minbar (Kindi, 
Wits at. p. 5S9. 509. 603. 604. etc. pass, ; Makrizi. 
ii 246; iv 43. 88;: frequently the people trooped 
into the mosque to hear an official announcement 
1 Kindi. IVulat. p. 1 4 ; cf. Dozy. Gesch. d. Mauve n 
in Stamen* ii. 1 70}. 

After the position of the caliph had changed, 
tradition was s,» far retained that he still delivered the 
khutba *n the principal mosque on special occasions, 
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particularly at festivals. Thus the Fatimid al- c Aziz 
preached in the mosque of al-Hakim on its com- 
pletion (MakrizI, iv. 55) and in the month of 
Ramadan he preached in the three chief mosques 
of Cairo, one after the other {ibid., p. 53 ; ef. 
61 St/.; Ibn Taghribirdl, Il/i. 482 sqq. ; exceptionally 
also in al-Rashida: Makrizi, iv. 63). The “Abbasid 
caliph also used to preach at festivals (e g al-Radi . 
Yakut, Udaba 3 , ii. 349 sq. ) \ it was the exception 
when a zealot like al-Muhtadi (255) followed the 
old custom and preached every Friday (Masudi, 
Murudj , vni. 2). Even the caliph faineant in Eg)pt 
preached occasionally (MakrizI. iv. 94 \ <Juatn_mere, 
Hist. Suit. Ufa ml., u/i. 138 sq.). Although the 
mosque lost its old political importance in its 
later history, it has never quite lost its character 
as the place of assembly on occasions of public 
importance. This is evident from al-I ^abum's 
history and even quite recently latge meetings 
have been held in the mi>>ques of Kgvpl on questions 
of nationalist politics. 

2. The Mosque a 11 d p u b 1 i c 
administration. 

The actual work of government was veiy early 
transferred from the mosque into a special diwan 
or rnadj/is (see Taban, Cl., s v.) and negoiiations 
were carried on and business frequently done in 
the kait al-irnata (cf. Tabari, 11. 230 sq. ) Hut 
when financial business had to be tiaiuacted at 
public meetings, the mosque was used; of this 
theic is particular evidence fiom Egypt. Here the 
dilector of finance used to sit in the Mosque of 
c Anir and auction the farming out of the domains, 
with a crier and several financial officers to assist 
him. Later the Diwan was transferied to the 
Djann c Ahmad b. Tulfin but even after 300 a. ii. 
we find Abu Haki al-Madhara 5 ! sitting on such 
occasions in the Mosque of c Amr. Under the Fatimids 
the viziei Ya^ub b Killis used fiist the dar al- 
imara of the Mosque of Ibn Tulfin (see above), 
later his own palace and afterwards the caliph's 
ka-r was used { Maknzi, i. 1 3 1 o/.g In the same 
way, in the reign of Mu c aw iy„, the Coptic churches 
were used and the taxation commission took up 
their offices in them ( Papyrus Erzherzog Hairier, 
Fuhrer durch die *iu<stellung, N°. 5 7 7 > * an< ^ Ibn 
Rosta (c. 290 = 903) s that the officials in 
charge of the mensuiement of the Nile, when they 
noticed the rising of the liver, went at once to 
the chief mosque and announced it at one ha l ha 
after ano'her. at the same time scattering flowers 
on those seated there (B.G.A., vii. 116 ). 

The connection with administration was also 
seen in the fact that the treasure-chest, the bait 
al-mal (identical with the tabiit; Kindi, U'u’at , 
p. 70. 1 1 7 1 was kept in the mosque! In a 1 - Y u s t at 
Usama b. Zaid. the director of finance, in 97 and 
99 built in the Mosque of : Amr a kubba on pillars 
in front of the minbar for the bait al-mal of 
Egypt. A drawbridge was placed between it and 
the roof. In the time of Ibn Rosta (c. 300} it was 
still possible to move about freely below the kubba 
but in 378 — 379 aI- c A7lz put up a running fountain 
below' it {B.G.A., vii. 116; MakrizI, »v 9, 11, 
13* Husn al-Afuhadara. ii. 13b; \ akut. ni. S99 )• 
Al-Kindl records an attempt to steal the chest in 
145 ( Wulat , p. 1 12 'q . ). In the disturbed years 
about 300. the wall al-Nushari closed the mo>que 
between the times of salat for the safe!} of the 
chest, which was also done in Ibn Rosta s time 


(Kindi, Wulat, p. 266; B.G.A. , vii. 116) New 
approaches to the Bait al-Mal were made in 422 from 
the khizana of the mosque and from the I >iw an 
(MakrizI, iv 13). 

In K u f a, the buvut al-amwal , at least during 
the early period, were in the I >ar al-Imara (Tabari, 
1 2489, 2491 sq ) ; in the year 38 during the 

fighting, it was saved fiom Basra ami taken with 
the minbar to the Mosque of al-Huddan (ibid., 
p. 3414 <y. ). In Palestine, in the chief mosque 
of each town, theic* was a similai arrangement to 
that in the Mosque of c Amr (EGA., ni. 1S2) In 
Damascus the bait al-mal was in the most 
western of the three kubba’s in the court of the 
Mosque of the < hnaiyads ; it was of lead and tested 
on S columns ( />’ G iii. 157; Ibn Djub.ur, 
p. 264. 26 7; Ibn Uattutu, 1. 200 ></.); it m si ill 
called kubbat il-Uunne l u t reasurc-eupola", eailiti 
kubba t Y/ idia) (if Baedeker. Palastina und 
S', fieri) I11 the time of the two ti ivelleis men- 
tioned, the kubba only contained property of the 
mosque. Ibn Djubau saw a similar kubba 111 the 
chief mosque of liar ran and sa% s th it it came 
from the Bw.intines (p. 246) In A dli a r b a 1 dj a n 
also by the time of Utakhn, the Milan untom 
had been e\ei> where intioduced (B.G.A , 1. 1X4); 
in fianshahr in the centre of the mint, then* 
was a luulding with maible columns and doors 
( />’ G. A.. in 31b) which perhaps points to \ 
similar statement of affairs ami in Armenia it m 
recorded that the ; ait al-mal was kept in the Djami 
in the time of the ( hnaivads as m Misr ami eb< w liere 
( /»’. G. . 7 ., ii 241) The kubba was usually of lead 
and had an iron door Ibn al-Madjdj considers it 
highly illegal to shut off a diwan m a mosqm , 
which is the same as forbidding entrance to it. T ins 
' hows that the custom still siirvned in his time. 

Ibn Ijjubair's iemark about Ilarrari suggests 
that here agatn we have an inheritance from 1 \- 
zantium. It was probably the building belonging 
to the fisiina (cf. above) that the Muslims put 
to a practical use in this way. l or the Bwantims 
had the treasury ( 'akclu ) in the palace and it is 
doubtful if the tieasurc-chambers of the chun h 
( skenefh ylakion ) were built in this wa\ (cf I - inn/ 
Dolger, in Byzan iirinc lies An hi t\ Heft 9. 1927, 
p. 26, 34). 

3. The Mosque as a court of | u s t h * . 

That the Prophet used tu settle legal qm 'tior»s 
m his mosque was natural (see Ilukhau. A\‘--m, 
bab 19, 29 etc: cf Salat, bab 71. A ’.mu mat. 
bah 4); but he coubl also delivr: Miigments in 
other places ( ibid., puss). In Hidr 1, it is re orded 
that some kadis of the earlier pnol (Shuraih, 
al-Sha c !)i, Yah) a 1) YYinai, Marw an 1 'it in judg- 
ment beside the minbar. <»thM - (l’-IIa-an. /nra a 
b. Awfa) on the «>p n squaie be-nle the mosque 
(Bukhaii, Ahklm. bab 1S1. i'he custom had all 
the better chrnce of survival. a> churches were 
used in the -ame wa> 1 Joshua Mvlite-. ed. W right, 
ch 29: cf. Me.-. Kenai*tance. p 2231 Sitting in 
judgment was primarily the business of the luler 
but he had to have assistant and \bu Hakr’s 
kadi is mentioned as assisting c < >mnr (Taban, i. 
2133) an 1 a number of judges appointed by 
'Omar are men’ioi.ed ( B G A . vn. 2 27). In the 
reign of ‘ bhman. c Abd Allah b. Mas-fid is said 
to ha\e been iulge and financial administrator of 
Kufa< Ibn Kutaiba, Afa ant. ed Wustenfeld. p. 128). 
On the o*her hand, we aie t«»ld that c Abd Allah 
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b. Xaafai, appointed b} Marian in 4 2. wa.s the 
iir=>t ka li in Islam { Taban, 111. 2477): it is recalled 
that in the year 132 the kadi of Medina administered 
ju-tice m the mosque {ibid., p. 2505). In Basra, 
we are told that al-Asv\ad b. Sarr al-Tamim im- 
mediately after the building of the mosque (i. e. 
in the year 14) worked in it as kadi (Baladliuri, 
p. 34OJ. In the early period c Omar wanted to 
c house a kadi, who had been alteadv acting as a 
judge before Islam (Kindi, Wulat , p. 301 sq . ; 
IJ us u al-Muhadara, ii. 86). Even the Christian 
poet al-Akhtal was allowed to act as arbiter in the 
mosque ot Kufa I see Lammens, Muaioia, p. 435 sq.). 

In al-Fustat, as early as 23 oi 24 a.h. by com- 
mand of Omar, c Amr b. al- c Asi appointed a kadi 
named Kuis \ Ilitsn al-Muhadara. ii. S6 ; Kindi, 
W. dat, p 300 $}.). The kadi held his sessions 
in the Mosque of c Amr but not exclusively there. 
The ^adi Khair b. \u c aim (120 — 127) held his 
sessions sometimes before his house, sometimes in 
the mosque and for Christians on the steps leading 
Up to the mosque (Kindi, Wulat , p. 351 sq.). 
A successor of his (.177 — 184) invited Christians 
who had lawsuits into the mosque to be heard 
(ibid., p 391); of another judge (205 — 21 1) it is 
lecorded tli.it he was not allowed to sit in the 
mosque (//■.</., p. 428). It seems that the kldi 
could himself choose where he would sit. A judge, 
officiating in the year 2 17, sat in winter in 
the great pillared hall turning his back towards 
the kibla-wall and in summer in the sahn near 
the western wall 1 ibid., p. 443 sq.). During the 
Kitimid peuod, the subsidiaiy building on the north 
east of the Mosque of c Amr was reserved for the 
judge. This judge, called from the year 376 onwards 
Uidi l-kudat (cf. JItisn al-Muhadara, ii. 91; Kindi, 
If ulat, p. 59 °)i sat un Tuesday and Saturday in 
the mosque and laid down the law’ (Makrizi, ii. 
246; iv. 16, 22; cf. Kindi, Wulat. p 58*7, 5S9; 
cf. St to -Xante, transl. Schefer, p. 1 49). 

In \ a kubTs time in Baghdad, the judge of the 
c\W citv used to sit in its chief mosque {B.G.A., 
vn. 245), in Damascus the vice-kadi in the fourth 
century had a special tiwak in the Mosque of the 
Ommjuds (A.b./., ni. 158), and the uotaiie> (al- 
'htti Titty Tin ) also sat in the Mosque of theOmaijads 
at the Bab al->a c at </.W,p. 17). In Xisabur, e , cry 
Monday and I hur-day, the madjhs al-hukm was 
held in a special mosque ( ibid., p. 32S ). In course 
of time the judge was given a madjhs al-hukm of 
ins own ( cf. /Jus a. ii. 961 and m 279 al-Mu'tadid 
wanted to foibid the kadis to hold sessions ln the 
mosques (llm faghribirdi, II, 1. S7 aif/a; perhaps 
however we diouhliead fat;: see Goldziher, Mnh. 
Stud., 11. 164, note 4). Justice was also administered 
m the dat al- ad l (Duatremere. Hid. Suit. Mam/.. 
ifii 79 1 But the administration of justice did not 
at once lose all connection with the mosque. Under 
the Fatimids, the custom had been introduced that 
the kadi should hold sittings in his house, but Ibn 
ui- c Awwam, appointed just after 400 a.h.. held them 
either in the Ijjumr at the Bait al-Mal or in a 
side-room I Kindi. Wulat. p. 612: cf. Ibn Taghri- 
birdf. ed. Popper. II ii , p. 69; KalkaMiandf. Su ’-h 
a l- A iha , iii. 487 : for 439 1046, see Na : ir-i 

Khosiaw, el. >»_hekr, p 51. text, p.149. trails].) 
In Mecca, the dar al-ja./i was in direct con- 
nection with the mosque (Ibn Djubair. p 104). 
In the viii«h centur) Ibn Battuta attended a coart 
presided over by an eminent jurist in a mo-que 
(madrasa) in MiirSz (11. 55. 63; cf. also al-Mad- 


khal , ii. 54 inf fa ), and in Damascus the Shaii c i 
chief kadi held his sessions in the c AdiIiya Madrasa 
(so Ibn Khallikan, Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Maml 
11/i. 22; cf. also for Egypt: ibid., p. 87, 11/ii. 253), 
the vice-kadis sat in the Zahiriya Madrasa (Ibn 
Battuta, i. 2x8). The judgment might even be put 
into execution in the madrasa ( ibid p. 220). During 
the Mamluk period in Egypt, vve occasionally find 
a small mosque being used as a madjlis for judges 
(Makrlzl, iv. 270 ; Ibn Dukmak, p. 98 supra)’, Ibn 
Khaldun held legal sittings in the Madrasa al- 
Saiihiya ( c /bar, vii. 453). 

A mufti, especially in the large mosques, was 
also frequently appointed; he sat at definite times 
in a halka it W-fatwa, e. g. in Cairo (al-Kazwlnl, 
Husn al-Muhadara , i. 182; Djalal al-Dln, ibid., 
p. 187), in Tunis (Zarkashi, Chronicle, transl. Fag- 
nan, Re c. Mem. Soc. Arch. Constantine , vol. xxi., 
x 895, p. 197, 202, 218, 248). In Baghdad Abu Bakr 
al-Dlnaw’ari (d. 405) was the last to give fatwas 
in the Mosque of al-Mansur according to the 
madhhab of Sufyan al-Thawn" (Ibn Taghribirdl, 
ed. Popper, n/ii., p. 120). 

F. The Mosque as an Educational 
Centre. 

1. Islamic studies in the Mosque to 
the end of the Fatimid period. 

The new studies stimulated by Islam were from 
their nature associated with the mosque. The 
learning by heart and the understanding of the 
Kur'an formed the starting-point and next came 
the study of Hadith, by which the proper conduct 
for a Muslim had to be ascertained. The Prophet 
was often questioned on mattery of belief and 
conduct, in or outside the mosque (Bukhari, c /lni, 
bab 6, 52; 23, 24, 26, 46). After the death of 
the Piophet, his Companions were consulted in 
the same way and scientific study began with the 
collection and arrangements of hadlths, as has 
been shown, notably by Goldziher. This process 
is reflected in the 'hadlths themselves. According 
to them, even the Prophet in his lifetime was asked 
about hadlths (ibid., bab 4, 14, 33; tr. 9, 51,53); 
the Prophet sits id a mosque surrounded by a 
halka and instructs his hearers; the latter repeat 
the hadlths three times until they have learned 
them (ibid, bab 8, 30, 35, 42). The necessity of 
ilrn is strongly emphasised and the talab al- 
ilni is recommended ; a man is held up as a 
m )del because he undertook a month's journey 
for the sake of a single hadith ( ibid ., bab 19—22; 
cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stud ., ii. 32 sq 175 sq.). 
Jewish influence is perhaps to be recognised when 
learning i> compared with the drinking of water 
I Bukhari, Jim, bab 20; cf. Proverbs , xviii. 4; 
1 o kc A both, i. 4, 11) an( j the teachers are called 
f abba niyun (Bukhari, c /////, bab 10). A special 
cla^ of students, Ahl al-Mlm, was formed who 
spread the knowledge of traditions throughout 
Mmdim land, (ibid, bab 7). They collected people 
around them to instruct them in the most necessary 
principles of the demands of Islam; c Abd Allah 
ie (. one of these maw c iza every Thursday, only 
once a week, m order not to tire the people (ibid., 
bab 12). In this simple form of instruction which 
was indistinguishable from edifying admonitions 
the germ of Mamie studies. The teacher 
iinakkofa his hearer,: elsewhere it is called fak- 
kaha o r allama and the knowledge imparted 'is 
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i!m or hikma ( ibid ., bab 15). Such knowledge 
was imparted to the tribes by the Prophet {ibid., 
bab 25) or by teachers sent to them. In the year 
1 7, Omar sent teachers of the Kurban in all directions 
and ordered the people to appear every Friday 
in the mosque. The complicated nature" of the 
subjects of study resulted at the principal centres 
of Islam in the formation not only of a guild of 
teachers but of a regular system of instruction. The 
typical scholar, in addition to the hard, was the 
muhaddith {ibid., bab 29) although new branches 
of study were soon added as a result of contact 
ith lands with older cultures, notably linguistic 
studies and in this connection the study of the 
old poetry, philosophical and speculative studies, 
logic, etc. The learned man of the old period was 
also called fakih (Husn al-Muhadara , i. 1 31; 
labari, ii. 1183,1266; Aghdni , viii. 89; Ibn Sa'd, 
v. 167 etc.). Even after the new branches of 
learning were added to the older studies, the mos- 
que remained the chief centre of instruction. This 
miy have been facilitated by the fact that in the 
old Chiistian countries it had been the custom 
fur studies to be prosecuted in connection with 
monasteries and churches (on the univeisitv con- 
nected with the Chuich of the Apostles in Con- 
stantinople cf. A. Heisenberg, Gi abeskirche und 
Afostelkirche , ii., 1908, p. 17 sqq.). 

W e hear of a madilis for educational purposes 
m the Medina mosque in the first century A. H. 
(Aghfini, i. 48; iv. 162 sql). Yazid b. Abi Habib sent 
by 'Umar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz as mufti to Egypt (d. 128), 
is said to have been the first to teach in F.gypt 
(Husn al-Muhadara , i. 131); he is mentioned 
along^ with another as teacher of al-I.aith (Kindi, 
II iila/, p. 89) and the latter, upon whose pro- 
nouncements fatwa’s weie issued had his halka 
in the mosque (Husn, i. 134). 'Omar II had before 
this sent al-Nafi', the Mawla of Ibn 'Omar, to Egypt 
to bring them the sunan (ibid., p. 130). He also 
sent ^an able reciter of the Kur'an to the Maghrib 
as kadi to teach the people kirda (ibid., p. 131). 
Education was arranged for by the government 
by allowing suitable people to give instruction in 
addition to their regular office. From the very 
first, education in Egypt was closely connected 
''ith admonition to right living. The first teachers 
>n the mosques were the kussds, as a rule kadis, 
whose discourses dealt with the interpretation of 
the Kurban and the proper conduct of divine service 
(cf- C 3). Their maxdiza was the direct continuation 
of the moral instruction given by the old Companions 
(cf. Bukhari, bab 12). The instruction started 
L n mosque of c Amr was continued for centuries. 

In the third century a. h., al-Shafi c i taught various 
subjects here every morning till his death (240) 
{Husn al-Muhadara , i. 1345 Yakut, Vdabci\ vi. 
3 ^ 3 )* It was after his time that the study of fikh 
came markedly to the front and the great teachers 
^sed at the same time to give fatwas (cf. Husn , 
b 182: "Abd Allah al-Kazwinl, d. 315: i. 183: 
Abd al-Rahman al-Razi, d. 339). In the year 326 
( 93 S), the Shafts and Malikis had each 15, the 
Hanafis 3 groups in the mosque of c Amr (Ibn 
Said, ed. Tallquist, p. 24). The Malik! Muhammad 
al~Na c 'all (d. 380) had so many hearers that the 
class occupied the area which 17 pillars in- 
cluded (Husn, i. 207). In the fourth century, al- 
MakdisI mentions the gioups ( halak ) of f u taka' , 
buna 1 and a h l al-adab -oa ’ l-hikma , who sat in 
the mosque ( B . G. A., iii. 205 ; cf. foi the fifth 


century^-Nasir-i Khosraw, ed. Schefer, p. 50 [text], 
p. 148 [transl.]). He also mentions that the followers 
of Abu Hanifa held meetings in the Masdjid al- 
Aksa with dhikr , which here must mean something 
like lectures, where they read out of a volume and 
the fukahd used to sit 111 the mosques of Palestine 
generally, to teach between the salats (B. G. ./., 
iih 182). In the third century, Ibn al-Fakih tells 
how the fukahd sit in the mosques of Sidjistan, 
fialkh and Herat, while the people crowd around 
them (ibid., ii. 317). The madhuhib which later 
; lost their importance had also their studv -elides 
in the mosques. For example al-Makdisi says that 
the Davvudiya had study-groups 111 Furs (in. 439J 
and the A'vza'iya had even a madjlis in the inos- 
] que of the Omaiyads (ibid., p. 179). 

Arabic philological studies were ardently piu- 
: secuted in the mosques. The inteiest of the early 
- Arabs 111 rhetoric survived under Islam; the fakih 
Sadd h. al-Musaiyab (d. 95) (cf. Tabari, ii. 1266J 
| discussed Arabic poesy in Ins madjlis in the mosque 
in Medina; but it was still thought remarkable 
that poems should be dealt with in a mosque 
! (Agkani, i. 48; iv. 162^.). In the yeat 256, al-Tabari 
1 by request dictated the poems of al-Tirimniuh liosule 
the Bait al-Mal in the Mosque of 'Amr (Yakut, 
c C'dabii vi. 432 infra'). In the chief mosque ol 
Basra, the Ashab al- Arabiya sat together and w ere 
visited by Hamad h. Salama (d. 167 or 169) while 
lie made Hasan al-Basri give lessons {ibid., iv. 135). 
In Granada we hear of a nahwl who gathered 
many pupils around him in the djami' (Makkan, 
ii. 254). In Tunis in the viiph century, the Makamas 
of al-Harirl were actually read in the Djami' Zai- 
funa (Zarkashi, transl. Fagnan, Rcc. So:. Ault. 
Constantine, 1894, p. ill). In Baghdad al-ki.-a 1 
gave his lectures in the mosque, which bears his 
name and the pupils used to take their places 111 
front of him after the morning salat (Yakut, L 'dat'd, 
iv. 243 sq.). About 200 A. H. we hear of lectures 
on tafsir m the principal mosque of the same 
town (ibid., vii. 105). At the same time, the study 
of Hadlth still relained its importance (Wustenfeld, 
Sohajfi, iii. 362). The Mosque of al-Mun-ur lemamed 
the most distinguished school, the goal of all 
the learned (Yakut, Vdabd , i. 246 sq.). When a 
traveller came to a new town, he could go to tile 
djami' in the confidence that he could attend 
lectures on Hadlth there (B. G. iii. 415. 1,1 
Sus). In Mecca, for example, al-Shali'l lectuied 
(Yakut, L'daba vi. 391), in Medina Ibn Dhuk, 
who died in 234 (ibid., p. 400, 401). In Damas- 
cus we hear of some one who lectuied on lira a 
(Husn, i. 182) and of another, Abu Tahir al- 
Iskandarani (d. 359) "ho lectured on Hauitli in 
the same place (ibid., i. 183). Teacher-, went from 
one town to another. Maki b. Abi lalib came 
from Kairawan to Mi^r. Mecca and Kurtuba; in 
the last named place he put up in two riwaks of 
the chief mosque, where he lectured on hrd a, 
afterwards in another mosque, and he was much 
sought after ou account of his < ilm (Yakut, f './abd, 
vii. 174). At quite an early date we read of special 
apartments (which were certainly also lecture-rooms) 
for authorities on the Kur an, for, accoiding to 
al-\Vakidi, 'Abd Allah b. Emm Maktum lived in 
Medina in the Dar al-Km ra' (Husn al-Muhadara, 
ii 142). 

As is evident from the examples quoted, studies 
were not only prosecuted in the chief mosques 
but also in other mosques. In Egjpt^ not only 
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the Mo-que of Amr but also the chief mosques 
of latei hate were impoitant centres of study. As 
soon as the Mosque of Ibn Tulun was founded, 
a pupil of al-Shati'l began to lecture in it on 
Iladith (Husn al-Muhadai a, ii. 139). During the 
Fatimid period this was continued, in the year 
361 (972), the Azhar Mosque was finished. Soon 
afterwards, the new Shri Kadi, 'All b. al-XuTnan, 
lectured in it on Fikh according to his school; 
in 378 al-'Aziz and his vizier Ya'kub b. Killis 
founded 35 lectureships and in addition to their 
salaries, the lecturers were given quarters in a 
large house built beside the mosque (Makrizi, iv. 
49; Sulaiman Rasad al-IIanafi, K.mz al-bj.a-.ohar 
f i Ta'rikh al-Azhar. p. 32 sqq.). Immediately after 
the foundation of the Mosque of al-Hakim, the 
jukaha' gave fixtures {tah.illaka : Makrizi, iv. 55) 
in it. In the Fatimid Mosque of al-Akmar, also 
founded in 5 1 9 > teaching was carried on from the 
veiy first {ibid, p. 77). 

We can therefore say definitely that mosques were 
from the beginning through the centuiies educational 
institutions, that learned men occasionally used to 
live in mosques and that under the Fatimids and 
probably much earlier, there were special houses 
tor the 1 catneil teachers. The mosque therefore 
eortesponded to church, town hall and school and 
sometimes hostel. It was, then, a public place of 
assembly for the town. Xaor-i Khosraw in 439 
C 1 ° 47 1 4 lv< -‘s a vivid picture of the activity in the 
Mosque of 'Amr which was visited by 5,000 people 
daily, teachers, Kurian-i eaters, students, strangers, 
saunbes, who drew up hill of exchanges and contracts 
etc. (ed. Schefer, text, p. 50 and transl , p. 148). 
It was therefore an exception when the Sakhra 
Mosque was open only on Mondays and Fridays 
(Sain aire, lint. Jims, et Heinz, p. 54) which 
happened with veiy few othei sanctuaries, and 
also unusual for the mosque only to be opened 
for prayer, as sometimes happened out of con- 
sideration for the safety of the hail al-mdl. The 
people demanded umestneted access to the mos- 
que at all times (cf. Makri/i, iv. 54). 

2 Special Educational Institutions. 

In the descriptions of the larger mosques the 
libraries arc often mentioned. These collections 
were gradually brought together from gifts and 
bequests, and it was a common thing for a scholar 
to give his books for the use of the Mu dim hi or 
Ahl aid Sim (e. g al-Khatib al-Ilaghdadi • Yakut, 
l ha.la 7 i. 252: cf. iv. 2S7J. Many other libraries 
were semi-public. I hese often supplemented the 
libraries of the mosques, because they contained 
books in which the mosques were not much in- 
terested, notably on logic, falsafa. geometry, astro- 
nomy, music, medicine and alchemy: the latter 
were called , il-ulum al-l-adima (Ibn Abi F-aihra, 1. 

I 13, uses tins already for the pre-Islamic period) 
or uium a’-araa’il (on them see Goldziher, in 
A ; 'h r, At ir.. 1915, Phil -Hist. Kfi, N". 8. 
ilerlin 1916). The academy. Bait al-ftitma, founded 
by al-Ma’mun (198-202) in Baghdad, deserves 
first menunii It recalls the older academy founded 
in ( iiindeshapar. to which Mansur had inwted 
Gorgios b. Gabri el as head of the hospital; he 
also translated woiks fiom the Greek (Ion Abi 
1 ;aiht a, i. 123 07.). In the new acadeinv there 
was a large library, and it was extended 'bv the 
translations which were made bv men qualified in 
the above-mentioned fields; there was also an 


. j astronomical observatory attached to the institution 
1 in which there were also apartments for the scholars 
! , attached to it ( Fihrist , ed. Flugel, p 243; cf. Ibn 
al-Kifti, Ta’rikh al-Hukama’ , p. 98). When the 
caliph al-Mu‘tadid (279—289) built himself a new 
palace, he had apartments and lecture-rooms in 
an adjoining building for men learned in every 
| science, who received salaries to teach others 
(Makrizf, iv. 192, 2 sqq ; Husnal-Muhadara , ii. 142). 

Private individuals of wealth continued bene- 
factions on these lines. c All b. Yahya, who died 
in 275 aQ d was known as al-Munadjdjim, had a 
j palace with a library, which was visited by those 
in search of knowledge from all lands; they w-ere 
able to study all branches of learning in this in- 
stitution, called Khizanat al-Hikma , without fee; 
astronomy was especially cultivated (Yakut, Udabd\ 
v. 467). Al-Munadjdjim also presented a whole 
library to Path b. Khakan {ibid., p. 459, infra ; 
on al-SuIl’s library, see ibid., vii. 136, „ sqq.). 
In Mawsil, Dja'far b. Muhammad al-Mawsili (d. 
323) founded a dar al- c ilm with a library in which 
students worked daily at all branches of knowledge 
and were even supplied with free paper. The 
founder lectured on poetry in it {ibid., ii. 420). In 
the fourth century al-Makdisi visited in Shiraz a large 
library founded by c Adud al-Dawda (367—372)10 
which people of standing had access. The books 
were arranged in cases and listed in catalogues, 
and the library {khizanat al-kutub) was administered 
by a directoi {wakil), an assistant {khdzin) and 
an inspector {mushrif) {B.G.A., iii. 449; cf. a 
; little latei. \ akut, L daba v. 446, 12 sq.). In the 
fourth century, a certain Ibn Sawwar founded both 
in Basra and in Ram-Hurmuz a large dar al- 
j kutub with stipends for the scholars who worked 
in it, in Basra a shaikh used to hold classes (mil- 
| Jan is) on Mu'tazili kaldm {B. G. A., iii. 4,3, l8 ). 
j ‘ n “I'lxaiy, there was at the same time, a bait 
I al-kutuh with over four hundred camel-loads of 
books, which were catalogued in a ten volume 
! ,l r ,! S ‘ aad i QC Iu Jed many Sht'f works (Yakut, 

! "• 3 1 5 s 9 sqq). In the year 383, the vizier 

| babur b. Ardashir founded a Jar ul-J/m in Karkh 
! Wlth a Iar ? e library for scholars (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, 

; ed. Popper, p. 51, l6 S q.- Ibn al-Atljir, ix., Cairo 

j edltl °n, p. 35 , ?)• 

Many of the libraries had a strongly, but by 
no means exclusively, Shl'a character. As to the 
umm al-awa’il, the 'Abbasids, as already men- 
tioned were interested in them and the Omaiyad 
Khalid b. \a.rid b. Muawiya studied alchemy and 
medicine along with Hadfth (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, i. 
246.5: \akut. C daba’, iv. 165). But the connection 
between the Shi a systems and Hellenistic science 
ol winch we have evidence, for example in the 
Ikhuan al-Safa, perhaps caused a greater interest 
to be taken in this branch of knowledge among 
the Shi ,s than among the Sunnis. In Cairo, the 
i atimids founded similar institutions in the interests 
" ! " e a - I , n thelr Palace, they had a library which 
"as said to be the largest in Islam. It had about 
40 rooms lull of books and all branches of know- 
ledge were represented; they had for example 
I.200 copies of al-Tabari's History and iS,000 
hooks on the “old learning" (Makrizi, ii. 253— 

' The . v ' z,er Ya'kub b. Killis founded an 
academy with stipends for scholars and spent 
1.000 dinars a month on it (Yahya b. Sa'id, ed. 
la lqu.-t, fob 108a; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, Cairo 
3 io, u. 334; C f. Makrizi, iv. 192, 2I ). It was 
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and one built by Abu Sa c d Isma'Il al-Astarabadi 
and another built for the teacher Abu Ishak al- 
Isfara'ini. A Nizamlya was also built here by Nizam 
al-Mulk for the Imam al-Haramain al-Djuwaini 
(Makrizi, iv. 1 92; Husn aBMuhadai a , ii. 141 sq.). 
Jt was an event of great importance when Nizam 
al-Mulk (456 — 485, vizier of the Saldjuk sultans 
Alp Arslan and Malik Shah) founded the celebrated 
Nizamlya Madrasa in Baghdad; the building was 
begun in 457 and on the iod* Dh u ’ 1 -Ka c da 459 
(Sept. 1067) it was consecrated. It was founded 
for the Shafi'i teacher Abu Ishak al-Slnrazi ; but 
he at first refused to accept the call, because 
the ground on which it was built was said to 
have been acquired illegally, and Abu Nasr Ibn 
al-Sabbagh theiefore held the office for the first 
twenty days {ibid. ; and Wustenfeld, Schaffi , iii. 
297; Ibn Khalhkan, IV af ay at , Cairo, i. 143 sqi). 

The Muslim histoiians are in some doubt about 
the history of the madrasa. Nizam al-Mulk is given 
the credit of having founded it, but al-Makilzi 
and al-Suyuti point out that madaris were already 
in existence befoie him and mention the four 
above-named, but, as wc have seen, even they were 
not innovations. Al-Subki thinks (says al-Suyuti) 
the new featuie was that Nizam al-Mulk endowed 
scholarships for the students. But this again was 
nothing new as we have already seen. But the 
enthusiasm and energy of Nizam al-Mulk meant 
the beginning of a new period of brilliance for 
the Madiasa. The sultan and men of high lank 
were now interested in it and the type evolved 
by Nizam al-Mulk, a school in which the students 
were boarded, became the prevailing one after 
his time. We may presume that the older schools 
also had a place for prayer in them, i. e. they 
resembled mosques. The type of school known 
to us is built as a complete mosque. Since even 
the older mosques containing living-rooms which 
were frequently used by students, there is no 
difference in principle between the school and the 
ordinary mosque; only the schools were especially 
arranged for study and the maintenance of students. 
This character is expressed by the name madrasa , 
plural triad at is ; it is a genuine Arabic formation 
from the word datasa, “to read", “to study", 
taken from Hebrew or Aramaic (Sura lxviii. 37 
and elsewhere; Hadumiyat , ed. Ilorovitz, p. 53, 
is; A gharti, xiv., 2 nd Cairo ed., p. 78; cf. darasa 
“to teach": Bukhari, Had 3 u 7 -fVa/iy, bab 5 and 
elsewhere; “to study": Kamil, , ed. Wnght, p. 171), 
where Bait Midras is used of a Jewish school 
(Bukhari, Djizya, bab 6; Ibn Hisfiam, p. 383, 
388) ; it is therefore an analogous formation to 
Ma>dj»d (cf. also Fleischer, Klein. Schnften , ii. 
122 sq. ; Nuldeke, A'eue Beit rage z. sent. Sprachzo. 


io 93 ) in Baghdad founded a Madrasa Tadfiya 
{ibid., p. 31 1). In Nisabur, other madrasas were 
founded at the same time, for example one by 
al-ManiT who died in 463 (. ibid p. 277) and a 
Shatibiya ( ibid p. 327). In Marw, al-Sam c ani 
who died in 484 taught in a ShafiT madrasa {ibid., 
p. 321; cf. above). In Marw al-Rudh, Ahmad al- 
ManI c J (d. 512) built a madrasa ( ibid ., p. 326). 

The prosperity of the madaris stimulated by 
Nizam al-Mulk in the fifth century survived for a 
long time in the east. In the sixth century Ibn 
Djubair (580 = 1184) mentions some thirty madaris, 
all in the eastern part of the town, the most 
notable being the Nizamlya, renovated in 504 
{Kihla, p. 229). In 631 (1234), the caliph al- 
Mustansir founded the magnificent Mustansinya as 
a school for the four rites, each with a teacher 
and seventy-five students and a teacher for Kurban 
and one for Hadlth, as well as a physician. Attached 
to it w'ere a library, baths, hospital and kitchens; 
there w'as a clock at the entrance; beside it w’as a 
garden where the caliph had a pavilion {manzara) 
from which he could survey the whole building 
(cf. Le Strange, Baghdad , p. 2 66 sq. ; Wustenfeld, 
Akademien der Araber, p. iv. and 29). 

The Nizamlya and the Mustansinya survived 
the destruction of Baghdad by Hulagu and both 
are mentioned at the beginning of the viii th century 
by Ibn Battuta (ii. 108 sq.) and the building of 
the latter still exists. Ten others are known of 
the viiith — i x th century including the Madrasat 
c Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani (688 = 1286), Madrasat 
A hi Hanlfa (of about the same date) and al-Mir- 
djaniya (758 = 1357), all still in existence, which 
were founded for Shafris, Hanafis and for the study 
of Kurban and Hadith. Besides these three there 
still exist seven madrasas founded in Baghdad in 
the xviith and xviiph centuries (L. Massignon, 
Les Medresehs de Bagdad , B.I.F.A.O. , vii., 1909, 
p. 77-86; the inscriptions, do., in M I.F.A.O., xxxi., 
1912). Although the Tatars in 699 (1 300) destroyed 
many madans (Ouatremere, Hist, des Suit. Maml 
n/ii. 163 sq.), Ibn Battuta shows that in the eighth 
century there were still flourishing schools in the 
east. In Wasit there was a madrasa which specialised 
in lad/zvid al~K u Fan ; it had three hundred rooms 
for foreign students (ii. 3). In Tustar, the sultan 
expended one-third of the revenues on madrasas 
and monasteries (ii. 31) and in Shiraz and other 
Persian towns he also found madiasas (ii. 62 and 
pass.). For Nisabur, he mentions four madaris 
beside the chief mosque (iii. 80); according to 
Ilafiz Abru (c. 820=1417), this town still had 
eight madaiis under the 'Abbasids and he mentions 


P- 3 &). 

In the time of Nizam al-Mulk and immediately 
afterwards, the madrasa spread in the Trak, Khurasan, 
al-Djazira etc. He was not content with the two 
he founded in Nisabur and Baghdad. There was 
also a Madiasa Nizamiy a in Balkh (Wustenfeld, 
Sihatfi, in. 240). in Mawsil {ibid., p. 319), in 
Herat to which al -Shashi (d. 485 = 1092) wa-> 
called from (xhazna and in Merw (Yakut, iv. 509). 
Ibn al-Sabbagh, who had to give up his position 
in favour of al-Shirazi, received a promise from 
Nizam al-Mulk that he would build a madrasa for 
him in Baghdad, but the death of this scholar 
prevented this being done (in 477: ibid., p. 304). 
The great vizier's rival Tadj al-Mulk (d. 486 = 


seventeen in which ShatLi fikh was taught {Sefer 
A ame A, ed. Schefer, p. 281). For Marw, Yakut 
about 600 mentions, in addition to the Nizamlya, 
the school founded by Abu Sa'id Muh. b. Mansur 
al-Mustawfi (d. 494 )? a ^ so the c Amldiya and the 
Kbatunlya (iv. 509). Large madaris were still being 
built in Persia in the xviidh century and they 
are still to be found there in modern times 
(E. G. Browne, A Year amongst the Persians 2 , 
19*6. p. 104, 217 sq.). Although the institution 
had for long a Sunni tendency, it could of course 
be taken over by the Shi c is without any difficulty. 
In 72S (1328) in Mashhad c Ali, Ibn Battuta found 
a large Shi a madrasa (1. 415). The Mongols also 
built madaris, e. g. Karaka Khan, the descendant 
of E'iDgiz Ki?an I Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Maml., i/i. 
56). Hulagu s mother built two madrasas in Bukhara 
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where 1,000 students studied daily in each (y.A., 
ser. 4, xx. 3 ^ 9 )- The period of greatest prosperity 
of the madaris in Central Asia was under the 
Tlmurids, notably in Samarkand, where Timur 
built a djami' “in the Indian style”, and his wife 
a madrasa (Ibn 'Arabshah, Vita Timuri , ed. 
Manger, 1767, p. 444 sqq. ; see also Diez, Kunst 
der is lam. Volker, p. 99 sq.). 

In the towns of Mesopotamia and 'Syria 
the movement spread from the fifth century onwards. 
Nur al-Dln b. Zangl founded madaris for Shafi'is in 
Damascus, Halab, Hama, Hims, Ba'albek (y. A ., 
ser. 9, iii., p. 428; cf. 488; Makrlzf, iv. 192). 
Kamal al-Dln (d. 572) founded a madrasa in Mawsil, 
two in Nasibln and one in Damascus (Wustenfeld, 
Schafiht , p. 317). Taki al-Dln, the nephew of 
Salah al-Dln, built a madrasa in al-Ruha (Ma- 
krizi, iv. 195, 14)* Ibn Djubair who travelled from 
578 (1183) to 587 (1 191) mentions two in Nasibln 
(p. 240), one in Harran (p. 247) and a large 
Hanafi madrasa in Halab and four or five others 
(p. 253)1 three in Hama (p. 257), one in Hims 
(p. 258), about twenty in Damascus notably the great 
al-Nurlya (p. 283, 8 sq., 284, 4) and six or more 
in Mawsil (p. 236, t sq.); a madrasa in the last- 
named town was built in two stories with a Dar 
al-Hadlth on the ground floor (Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, 

ii. 204, in the year 585). 

The development in Damascus was of particular 
importance. Information about this is contained in 
the Tanbih al-Tdlib wa Irshad al-Ddris of Muhyi ! 
' 1 -Din al-Nu'aimi (d. 927 = 1521), the synopsis 
of which by 'Abd al-Basit al-'llmawl (d. 1059 = 
1549) has been published by Sauvaire (y.A., ser. 9, 

iii. — vii.), the substance had already been given 
by Fleischer from Mikha’il Meshaka (A 7 . Schriftcn, 
iii. 306 sqq. = Z.D.M.G., viii., 1854, p. 346 sqq.; 
cf. iii., 1849, p. 123; there are a few differences 
in points of detail between Fleischer’s and Sauvaire’s 
publications). A Dar al-KuVan , the RishiPiya, was 
founded here about 400 (J. A ., ser. 9, iii. 262) 
and the first madrasa for fikh studies was the 
Hanafi Sadiriya, which was founded beside the 
Mosque of the Omaiyads by Shudia 11 al-Dawla 
Sadir in 491 (1097) {ibid., iv. 266); next came, 
sometime before 520, the likewise Hanafi Tar- 
khaniya {ibid.) and in 514 the Shafi'i Aminiya 
founded by the Atabeg Amin al-Dawla {ibid., iii. 
395 ), then the Hanbali Sharifiya founded by a scholar 
who died in 536 (iv. 467), the Hanafi Khatuniya 
built extra muros by a princess in 526 {ibid., p. 254), 
the Hanbali c Omariya founded by a shaikh who died 
in 528 {ibid., p. 473; cf. Fleischer, A 7 . Schr.,\\\. 328). 
The two rulers Nur al-Dln b. Zangl (541-569 = 
1146 — 1163) and Salah al-Dln (570-589=1174- 1 
1 1 93) displayed a munificent activity in this direction 
as did their emirs and relatives. Nur al-Din founded 
a dar al-hadith , the Nuriya {ibid., iii. 280), and 
the following Shafi'i madaris: al-Salahlya {ibid., i 
P- 414), al-'Usruniya (ibid., p. 428), al-'lmadiya 
(ibid., p. 430), al-Kallasa (ibid., p. 439), and he 
began the building of the 'Adillya (completed by 
al-Salih; ibid., p. 423), and as a Hanafi madrasa, [ 
the large and small Nuriya (ibid., iv. 388, 291). 
In his reign an emir also built the Asadlya for 
Shafi'ls and Hanafis (ibid., iii. 387), another emir 

a Shafi'i Mudjahidiya inside and another outside : 
the town (ibid., p. 440); of Hanafi madaris, an 
emir al-Dukakl built two, al-Balkhlya and al- 
Nashiya (ibid., iv. 245 sq.), a slave of Nur al- 
Dln’s, the Raihanlya in 565 (ibid., p. 259)1 an 


emir the Mu'iniya in 555 (ibid., p. 281); a lady 
built a Hanbali madrasa with a dar al-hadith , 
the 'Alima (ibid., p.477}, a Hanbali Shaikh, who 
died in 596, the Musamirlya (Fleischer, op. cit., 
p. 329). Salah al-Din rebuilt the Shafi'i Kallasa, 
which had been burned down (J. A., ser. 9, iii. 
439) and himself founded the Malikl Salahiya and 
and a Malikl zawiya in the Mosque of the Omaiyads 
(ibid., iv. 460 sq.). There were also built in his 
reign a dar al-hadith by the Kadi al-Fadil (ibid., 
iii. 277), a madrasa for Shafi'ls and Hanafis, the 
'Adhrawlya, by his daughter or brother’s daughter 
in 580 (ibid., p. 425), six Shafi'i madaris (ibid., p.391, 
399 s 9 -i 4 ° 3 i 43 5 1 44 2 )i some five Hanafi including 
one founded by his (previously Nur al-Din’s) wife 
(ibid., iv. 256, 266, 277, 284 sq.). This building 
activity was continued into the seventh to ninth 
centuries so that al-Nu‘aimi can give the following 
totals: seven dar al-KuVan , sixteen dur al-hadith 
(one. the Kusiya, is not given in Fleischer), three 
for both Kur’an and Hadith, sixty Shafi'i (two of 
them also for Hanafis; in Fleischer, Nrs. 16 and 
30 are not given), fifty-two Hanafi (two of them 
also for Shafi'is : in Fleischer, one of them, the 
Dammaghiya, is not given : it appears among the 
Shafi'i as Dabbaghlya), four Malikl and ten Han- 
bali madaris (in Fleischer, one of the two Diya'iya 
is not given; on the other hand he has the Musa- 
miriya), also three madaris al-tibb, all of which 
belong to the seventh century. The founders were 
mainly rulers and emirs, but also included merchants 
and quite a number of men of learning, and a 
fesv women also. As in the east, especially in 
earlier times, a madrasa was often founded for a 
particular scholar (ibid., iii. 400, 488) and one 
sometimes finds a learned man handing over his 
house to be a madrasa (al-Dawla'iya, ibid., p. 403, 
cf. 439; iv. 470). According to Mikha’ll Meshaka, 
in his time (1848) these madaris had practically 
all disappeared or were used as dwelling-houses, 
because their endowments had disappeared and 
there were only five left in his time (Fleischer, 
op. cit., p. 307— 31 1). 

Salah al-Din introduced the madrasa into Jeru- 
salem. In 585 (1189) he endowed the Khanakah 
Salahiya, in 5^7 the Zawiya Khataniva south of 
at-Aksa for a particular scholar and in 588 he 
turned the Church of St. Anna into the Salahiya 
Madrasa; in 589, 583 and 598 emirs built similar 
institutions and in the seventh — ninth centuries a 
whole series of them came into existence. According 
to Mudjir al-Dln (d. 927 = 1521), there were 
thirty-one madaris and monasteries (which were 
in part used in the same way as madaris) in direct 
connection with the Haram Jarea or near it, and 
sixteen at some distance. Of these some forty are 
especially called madrasa, one a dar al-A uVdn 
and one a dar al-Hadith (Sauvaire, Hist. Jerus. 
et Hebr., 1876, p. 139 sqq . ; v. Kerchem, Corpus, 
ii. I ; cf. for Salah al-Dm : Ibn Khallikan, IVafayat , 
ii., Cairo 1310, p. 402 sq.). In Hebron there 
was also a madrasa, that of al-Malik al-Nasir 
(Sauvaire, op. cit., p. 23). 

Next to Nizam al-Mulk, Salah al-Dln has the 
greatest reputation as a builder of madrasas. He 
owes this mainly to the fact that his great activity 
as a builder lay in countries, which became of 
great importance in the Muslim world, Syria with 
Palestine, and Egypt. Even before the fall of 
the Fatimids he had founded in the year 566 in 
the vicinity of the Mosque of 'Amr, the Nasiriya 
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overshadowed by the “House of Knowledge” {dar example (Yakut, Udaba, vii. 20). These attacks 
al-ilni or dar al-hikma ) founded by al-Hakim in on libraries did not mean they were tired of books 
395 (1005). It was at the northern end of the as Yakut ( Udaba 3 , v. 389) suggests, but was only 
west palace and contained a library and reading- one expression of the reaction against the Shi c is. 
room as well as rooms for meetings and for classes. 

Librarians, assistants, with their servants administered 3 * Origin and spread of the Madras a. 

it and scholars were given allowances to study While the institutions called the Dar aUllm 

there; all branches of learning were represented — developed in Fatimid countries into centres of 
astronomy, medicine etc. in addition to the speci- ShPa propaganda, the madiasa grew up in the 
fically Islamic subjects. Al-Hakim built similar in- east out of similar Sunni institutions. It is interesting 
stitutions in al-Fustat (Makrizi, ii. 334 sqq .\ according to note that in 400, al-Hakim built a Sunni dar 
to Ibn Dukmak, ed. Vollers, p. 80, 5 infra , there aUilm in Cairo. In it lived two Malik! scholars, 
still existed in his time [about 800] a building who gave instruction and gatheied round them 
called the Dar al- c Ilm in al-Fustat). In the year men learned in hadith and fikh (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, 
435 > al-Sanbadi saw in Cairo a library with ed. Popper, 11/ii., p. 64, 105, 106; al-])hahabi. 
6,500 books on astronomy, handasa and falsafa Duwal al-Isldm , Ilaidarabad, 1337, i. 186). As 
(Ibn al-Kifti, p. 440, 13 sq.). We do not learn the instruction (see the first reference) was 
very much of the subjects taught there but oc- given in the i)jami c , the institute must have 
casionally hear of someone who lectured on Arabic been connected with a mosque, probably that 
philology in it (Kindi, IVulat , p. 610, i 5 ). But of c Amr. It owed its existence however only to 
the whole institution was closely associated with a passing fancy and after three years, the insti- 
Shl c a propaganda, which is obvious from the fact tution was abolished and the two learned teachers 
that it was administered by the Difi 'l~Difdt executed. With the growing strength of the Sunna, 
who held conferences with the learned men especially in the Shafi c I and Ilanafi form, many 
there every Monday and Thursday (Makrizi, iv. educational institutions arose in the east which 
226; Kalkashandl, Stibh al-A z shd iii. 487); oc- had a pronounced Sunni character; the Sunna in 
casionally he was a kadi (Kindi, IVulat , p. 600, the fourth century wanted to have influence with 
11). A similar missionary institute {dar ' l- dal w a) the other schools {B. G. A ., iii. 323, 365, 415). 
was built in Halab in 507 by the emir Fakhr al- Many teachers built houses of their own, where 
Mulk (Ibn Taghrlbirdi, ed. Popper, p. 360, r7 ). they dictated hadiths and held lectures on fikh, 
We may assume that these buildings were also e. g. a teacher who died in Merw in 420 (Wusten- 
arranged for the performance of the salat. feld, Imam Sc/iari c i, ii. 232). Abu IJatitn al-Busti 

With the dar al-hikma , Islam was undoubtedly born in 277 (890) founded in his native town a 
continuing Hellenistic traditions. Al-Makrizi men- ! school with a library with apartments and allowances 
tions a dar al-hikma of the pre-Islamic period, for the maintenance of foreign students {ibid., 
where the learned men of Egypt used to work j p. 163). In Amul, al-Ruyani (d. 502) built a school ; 
(iv. 377 1 4); Ibn Abl Usaibi c a, also mentions pre- ; he himself taught in the mosque, also in al-Raiy 


Islamic seminaries in Egypt where Hellenistic 
learning was cultivated {dar aUilrn , i. 104, 16, 
24 ; Athens is also called dar hikmat al- Yunaniyin : 
B.G.A., ii. 135, I4 ) and the similarity with the 
Alexandrine Museion , which was imitated in Per- 
gamon and Antioch, for example, is apparent (John 
W. H. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece, 


(iii. 245). In Tabaran a school was built for al- 
Hatimi (d. 393 = 1003) {ibid., ii. 202). In Baghdad, 
al-Isma c iU (d. 396 = 1006) founded two lecture- 
ships in fikh studies, one of which was filled by 
al-IsfanPlm, who otherwise lectured in the Mosque 
of Ibn al-Mubarak, and the other by al-Bafi (ibid., 
p. 204, cf. p. 217). The philologist and hidja’- 


New York 1919, p. 48 — 50). Al-Hakim’s institution i poet al-Zawzani who died in 463 lived with other 
was closed by the vizier al-Afdal on account of ; learned men in a madrasat al-Suyurl (Yakut, Udaba P, 


political and religious disputes, but shortly after- 
wards (517=11 23) reopened by the vizier al-Ma 3 mun 
in another building, south of the east palace (Makrizi, 
ii. 3 1 3 -> 337 , 17 J77.). But it was now considerably 
smaller. During the famine in the reign of al- 
Mustansir, the library was plundered. In 461 (1068) 
an eye-witness saw twenty-five camels carrying 
books from the palace library (Makrizi, ii. 254: 
cf. Wustenfeld, Rati m i denchal ifen, p. 261). The 
institute was finally closed with the end of the 
Fatimid dynasty (567 = 1171). Salah al-Dln had 
all the treasures of the palace, including the 
books, sold over a period of ten years. Many 
were burned, thrown into the Nile, or thrown 
into a great heap, which was covered with sand 
so that a regular “hill of books” was formed and 
the soldiers used to sole their shoes with the fine 
bindings. The number of books said to have dis- 
posed of varies from 120,000 to 2,000,000 but 
many were saved for new libraries. The Kadi 
al-Fadil is said to have procured 120,000 volumes 
(Makrizi, ii. 253 — 255; Abu Shama, Kitdb al - 
Rawdatain , Cairo 1287, i. 200, 268). Salah al-Dln 
also allowed anyone interested to take what he 
liked from the khizdnat al-kutub in Halab for 


vi. 409). 

In Nisabur especially, where studies were vigor- 
ously prosecuted in the mosque (e. g. Wustenfeld, 
SchafUi , iii. 236) many such institutions atose. 
Thus a special school was built for the Shafi i 
fikh-scholar al-Sa’igh al-Nisaburl (349 = 960; ibid., 
ii. 156; cf. 160). Abu c Ali al-Husainl (d. 393 ) 
himself founded a school in which to teach Hadith 
and it was attended by 1,000 scholars {ibid., p. 203). 
Ibn Furak (d. 406; ibid., p. 216) did the same 
and in the year 437 Abu 1 -Kasim al-Kushairi 
{ibid., iii. 284) and for Rukn al-Dln al-Isfarah'ni 
(d. 418 = 1027) a school was built which sur- 
passed all others {ibid., 11. 229). As early as the 
fourth century, we thus find al-MakdisI praising 
the very fine triad ari r of Iian^hahr {B. G.A., iii. 
315). In the first half of the fifth century, there 
were four especially famous madaris in Nisabur : 
al-Madrasa al-Baihakiya, founded by al-Baihakl 
(d. 384), when he became a teacher in Nisabur 
in 441 (Wustenfeld, Sehdf c i y iii. 270; al-Suyuti 
is therefore wrong in ascribing its foundation to 
before the birth of Nizam al-Mulk [in 408]; see 
Husn, ii. 141), al-Sa c idiya founded by the emir 
Nasr b. Subuktakin (governor of Nisabur in 389) 
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for Shades and the Kamhlya for Malikis; for 
Shafi c is also the Shari fiya (called after its head 
aKo Mad rasa Zain al-Tudjdjar) and notably the 
great Salahiya or Nasiriya (for the identity of the 
two cf. Makrlzl, iv. 251, with Ilusn al-Muhddara , 
ii. 142 sq.) beside al-Shafi c i‘s mausoleum; he also 
built a madrasa beside the Mashhad al-Husain and 
in 572 a Hanafl madrasa, the Suyufiya, and he 
turned the house of an emir named Sa c d al-Su c ada 
into a khanakah (Husn al-AIuhadara , ii. 141 sq . ; 
Makrlzi, iv. 192 sqq. * Ibn Khallikan, ii. 402 sq.). 
Those around him emulated this activity. His vizier 
the Kadi ’l-Fadil in 580 built the Fadiliya for 
SijafiS?, Malikls and for ikra? (MakilzT, iv. 197), 
a brother the Saifiya (ibid., p. 199), another, al- 
Malik al- c Achl, the Madrasat al- c Adil (ibid., p. 195), 
his nephew Taki al-Din built in Cano the Manazil 
al- c Izz or Taka \\Iya for ShafiTs (ibid., p 194; Ibn 
Dukmak. p. 93) and two others in the Faiylim 
(Makrlzi, iv. 195). Other emirs and their relatives 
followed his example (ibid., p. 196, 199 sq.) and 
even a merchant, al-Arsufi, founded a madrasa in 
570 (ibid., p. 194). Ibn Djubair, who travelled 
through Egypt in the time of Salah al-Din, speaks 
of several madrasas in Alexandria (Rihla, p. 42) 
and particularly of one beside al-ShsfiYs tomb, 
which looked like a whole town (ibid., p. 48). 

Dining the period of the AiyCibids and Mamluks 
the number of madaris increased to an extra- 
ordinary degree. In the street called Bain al-Kasrain 
there were two long rows of madaris on the site 
of the old Fatimid palace in Cairo (cf. P. Ravaisse, 
in M. M. A. F., i., 1889, p. 409 sqq., pi. 3). As 
a rule, the madrasa was in the street in line with 
the houses. Ibn Dukmak mentions that in Cairo 
only two stood isolated (p. 98). Al-Nu c aimi and 
Ibn Dukmak describe several madaris (and masadjid) 
as mdallaka i. e. above the ground-floor. Ibn 
Battuta, who travelled at the beginning of the 
eighth century, found madaris even in quite small 
towns, e.g. in Dimyat, Munyat b. Khasib, Kina, 
KiU, A?na (i. 65, 96, 106, 108). Ibn Dukmak 
(p. 92-99) about 800 gives a list of twenty-four 
madaris; this is obviously very incomplete; on the 
other hand, it contains nine names, not given by 
al-Makrizi. This author (d. 845 = 1442) mentions 73 
madaris, fourteen for Sh 5 fi c is, four for Malikis ten 
for Hanafis, three for Shafi'is and Malikis, six for 
Shafibs and Hanafis, one for Malikis and Hanafis, 
four for all four rites, two exclusively used as itar 
al-had'itJi , while the rite of twenty-five is not men- 
tioned and four remained unfinished. Of these 
madaris, according to him, about thirteen were 
founded before 600, twenty in the seventh century, 
twenty- nine in the eighth century and two after 
800. To the two school? of Hadith (al-Kannlija 
of the year 62 2 and al-Kharubiya of about 780, 
see iv. 201, 21 1 sq.) is to be added the Maiaghiva 
mentioned by Ibn Dukmak (p. 99). A notable 
feature is the decline of the Hanballs and in 
contrast to Damascus the large number of schools 
which included all four rites. The first Egyptian 
madrasa to include all four rites w’as the Sahhiya, 
founded in 640 — 641 by al-Malik al-Salih (Ma- 
krizi, iv. 209 sq.) probably on the model of the 
Mustaosiriya. 

In Salah al-Din’s time, the madrasa was also 
introduced into the H i dj a z. In the year 579. 
the governor of c Aden built in Mecca a madrasa 
for the Hanafis and in the following year a Shafih 
madrasa was also founded there (Chron. Mekka , 


ii. 104). Up to the beginning of the ninth century, 
eleven madaris are mentioned (ibid., p. 104 — 107) 
but others were added (ibid., iii. 177 sq., 21 1 sq., 
225 sq., 351 sqq., 4 1 7). In the xviiid 1 century 
they ceased entirely to be used for their original 
purpose (see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 229 
sqq.). Madaris w r ere also built in Medina (Wu- 
stenfeld, Medina , p. 58, 98, 112). 

In Asia Minor, madrasas spread under the 
Saldjuks; the oldest known date from the seventh 
century. In Konya for example theie were the 
Sircali Madrasa of the year 640 (1242—1243), 
Karatai Madrasa 649 (1251 — 1252) aod Indjemi- 
nareli Madrasa 674 (1274—1276) (Cl. Huart, 
Konia, 1897, p. 156, 160, 178; Fr. Sarre, Reise 
in Kleinasien , 1896, p. 48 sq., 51 sq. ; R. Hart- 
mann, Im neuen Anatolien, 1928, p. 106 sqq.). In 
Siwas three madaiis date from the year 670 (1271- 
1272) namely the Sahibiya or Ook-Madrasa, founded 
by Fakhr al-Din, that of Muzafifar Barudjirdi and 
that of Shams al-Din Muhammad. The fir^t men- 
tioned is probably identical with the Far al-Tadris 
described by Ewliya, which contained eighty rooms 
in two stories (see v. Berchem, Corpus, Ul/i., p. 18 
sqq., 26 sqq., 3 1 sqq.). In Diw'iigi, a madrasa has 
been built in the Djami c Ahmad Shah erected in 
626 (1228 — 1229) (ibid., p. 71 sq., 80). About 
733 ( 1 333 ) Ibn Battuta found madaris all over 
Asia Minor, even in quite small towms (ii. 260, 
267, 269, 283, 296 sq., 340, 343, etc.). Building 
activity was continued under the Ottomans (cf. 
Huart, Konia , p. 59, 92, 109; Sarre, Heist in 
Kleinasien, index; R. Hartmann, op. oil., p. 24 Jy.). 

According to the Kirtas, the madrasa was brought 
to North Africa as early as the time of Salah 
al-Din, for we are there told that the Almohad 
Va'kub b. Yusuf (580 — 595 = 1184 — 1199) built 
mosques, hospitals and madrasas in Ifrlkiya, the 
Maghrib and al-Andalus (Tornberg, Annales Regum 
Mauritania e, I’psala 1843, *• 143); but no exact 
details are given to corroborate this statement. 
The Maghribi madrasas were exclusively Maliki. 
In Tunis, many madaris were erected under the 
Hafsids (625 —941 = 1228 — 1534), the oldest being 
the Madrasat al-Ma c rad about 650. In the Chronicle 
of Tunis (Xarkashi, io Chrortique ties Alinohades 
el lies Haffides , transl. E. Fagnan, in Rcc. Not. 
et Mem. Soc. Arch. Const., xxi., 1895, see indexj 
eleven are mentioned including the Madrasat c Unk 
al-Djamal of 742 (1344), the Madrasat Ibn Tafi- 
radjin, founded by a learned man in 766 (1364), 
the Madrasa Shamma'iya (before 734=1333; see 
op. cit., p. 105, 106, 221), Madrasat Belhalfawin 
m 796(1393) {ibid., p. 183), and six of the ninth 
century (see op. cit., index ; cf. also Margais, Manuel 
1 <l Art Musuhnan , ii. 500, N°. 2). Ibn Battuta 
mentions at the beginning of the eighth century 
the Madrasat al-Kutubiyln (i. 20). There is no 
trace of madiasas of the Almohads and the state- 
ment in the Kirfds regarding them does not agree 
with the other sources. The first madrasa in the 
Maghrib was, according to Ibn Marzuk, Musnad . , 
the Madrasa al-Saffarin built by the Mariuid Abu 
Yusuf Ya'kub b. ‘Abd al-Hakk (656-685 = 125S- 
12S6) in Fas in 684 [also ’ called al-Halfa’iyin, 

, see the edition by I.evi-Provengal, in Hespiris , v., 
*925, P- 34 (Arabic) = p. 44 (French)]. In Fas, we 
are told by the same source, Abu Sa'ld (720-731) 
and his son Abu ’ 1 -Hasan (731 — 749) built several 
madrasas : the M. al-Madma al-Baida 3 (= M. Dar 
al-Makhzin in Fas Djadld) ; n y ZI (1321), the M. 
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al-Sihridj in 723 (1321), the M. al-'Attarin in 725 
(1325) later called M. al-Wadi and in 747 (1346— 
1347) M. Misbah after the teacher; the next Marinid 
Abu c Inan (749 — 759 ) built in 756 (13S5) the 
Bu ananiya (Tornberg, Annales Reg . Maur ., i. 280 
infra ; lbn Marzuk, in Hesperis , v. 34 and 68; 
Ed. Pauty, ibid., iii., 1923, p. 515 sqq. ; Bel, 
Inscriptions de Fes , in J. A., ser. 11, x, 1917; 
xii., 1918; Margais, Manuel d’A/t Mttsulman , 
11,1927, p. 465 sqq.). These Marinid madaiis are 
all still in existence. No longer in existence is 
the M. al-Lebbadln (Bel, f. A., ser. II, x. 148); 
the M. al-Sihridj consisted of a larger and a smaller 
madrasa; the latter is now the M. aI-Sha c iyin (ibid., 
p. 215 sq.). Others were built under the Sharifs. 
notably the M. al-Sharratln in the xph (xvii th ) 
century, now the largest in Fas (ibid, p. 114; 
Bel writes Shaghghatln). In other towns also Abu 
’l-Hasan built madaris : in Taza Miknasa, Sala 
(742 = 1340), Tandja, Sabta, Anfa, Azammur, 
Asfa, Aghmat, Marrakash, al-Kasr al-Kablr, al- 
c Ubbad near Tilimsan (747 =r 1346 — * 347 )? Tilim- 
san and al-Djaza'ir (lbn Marzuk, Hesperis, v. 35 
and p. 69). That of Miknasa was completed by 
the son of Abu ’l-Hasan, Aba c Inan, who was a 
great builder of schools (lbn Battuta, i. 84). In 
Tilimsan, the Ziyanid Abu Hammu Musa I had 
already built a mosque in 710 (1310) and before 
737 Abu Tashifin founded the similar institute, 
which bore his name (Margais, Monuments arabes 
de Tlemcen', do., Manuel d' Art M us u l man, 1927, 
ii. 4S3, 515 )- 

In Spain according to lbn Sa c id (vii th = xiii th 
century), there were no madrasas; instruction was 
given in the mosques (al-Makkari, ed. Dozy, i. 
136); but in the following year, however, a large 
madrasa was founded in Granada by the Nasrid 
Yusuf Abu ’I-Hadjdjadj in 750 (1349) (Almagro 
Cardenas, in Bole tin de la Real Acad, de la Hist., 
xxvii. 490; Margate, op. cit., p. 517). 

According to lbn Sa c Id, men of learning were 
held in high esteem in al-Andalus; the Marlnids 
in the Ma gh rib also built madrasas in their enthusiasm 
to further learning. The traveller al- c AbdarI (688 = 
1289), however, found no interest in learning in 
Tilimsan, al-Djaza^ir or Constantine (with one 
exception); it was only in Tunis that he found 
any enthusiasm (J.A., ser. 5, iv., 1854, p. 154, 
157, 158, 161, 169). This is certainly connected 
with the fact that the madrasa had just then been 
introduced into Tunis. But not even the madrasas 
brought about any deepening of interest in study 
in the west. Ibn Khaldun (808=1406) testifies 
to the spread of madrasas in Tunis and the Maghrib 
but laments the decline in education. In al-An- 
dalus, Muslim culture was dying out and after the 
decline of Kurtuba and Kairawan, education in 
the Maghrib was on a low level; while the old 
schools in the c Irak were no longer of importance, 
Cairo was a centre of learning to which all made 
their way and studies also flourished in Persia 
( Mukaddima , Cairo 1322, p. 34 2 — 344 > f as J 6, 
N°. 2). This decline in interest in learning soon 
became general. The learning of the time lacked 
vitality and international scholarship was affected 
by political conditions. In 1517 A. D., Leo Africanus 
says that the lecture-rooms in Caiio were large and 
pleasant but the numbers who attended them were 
small. Some still studied fikh, but very few the 
arts ( Descr . de VAfr ., iii. 372, in Rec. de Vox. et 
de Doc., ed. Schefer, Paris 1896 — 1898). In Egypt, 


interest in the specialised madrasa decreased con- 
siderably and the great builder of the xiith (xviiith) 
century, the emir Katkhuda, still built madrasas, 
but his real interest was in the mosque (see below). 
Lane only mentions the Azhar Mosque as an im- 
portant centre of study in Cairo. The development 
in Mecca was similar, where in modern times 
studies are only prosecuted in the mosque ( Snouck 
Iluigronje, Mekka , i. 17, and cf. above). On education 
and the madrasa in general cf. also F. Wustenfeld, 
Die Akademien der Araber und Hire Lehrer , Got- 
tingen 1837; Kremer, Kulturgeschichte , 1877, ii. 
479 - < W* f Hanebeig, Abhandlung uber das Sc Jutl- 
and Lehrwesen der Muhammedaner im Mittelalter, 
1S50; v. Berchem, Corpus Inscr . Arab., 1. 252 — 
269; G. Gabrieli, Manuale di Bibliogt ajia Musul- 
mana, i., 1916, p. 109 sqq. 

4. Development of the Madrasa and 
similar Institutions. 

a. Madrasa, Masdjid and Dj a m i c . 

There w r as, as already mentioned, no difference 
in principle between the madrasa and other mos- 
ques. Even after the introduction of madaris, the 
regular mosques remained schools as before, lbn 
Battuta, who travelled in the eighth century, in 
the period when madaris flourished most, attended 
lectures on Hadlth not only in the Djami c of Shiraz 
but also in the Djami c Mansar in Baghdad (ii. 
83, no). In Damascus in 580, Ibn Djubair refers 
to rooms in the Mosque of the Omaiyads, which 
were used for Shafib and Maliki students, who 
received considerable stipends (idjrify maklum) and 
amoDg them weie many Ma ghanba\ the mosque 
had large endowments (maiafik) for strangers and 
ahl a l- tala b (RiJila, p. 266 supra, 272 supra); 
Ibn Battuta also speaks of the Jialakat al-tadris of 
this mosque in the different sciences (i. 2 1 2). In 
Egypt in the time of al-Makrizi (ninth century), 
there were 8 rooms for fikh studies in the Mosque 
of c Arar and before 749 there were over 40 halakdt 
in it (Makrizi, iv. 20, 21). In the Mosque of Ibn 
Tulun after its renovation in the reign of Ladjin 
(696 — 708) courses of fikh, according to the four 
madhahib, and other studies w'ere arranged (ibid., 
p. 41 ; cf. Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Manil., Il/ii. 
47 5< H') anc * 7^7 an emir appointed 7 teachers 
in Hanafl fikh there (Makilzi, iv. 42). In al- Azhar 
in the seventh century and later after the earth- 
quake of 702 many lecture-rooms with paid teachers 
were built (ibid., p. 52), likewise in the Mosque 
of Hakim, where, after the earthquake, lecture- 
ships in fikh for each madhhab and for Hadith 
were founded with salaries for the teacheis and 
scholarships for the students (ibid., p. 57 )- 
Fatimid mosques, like the Djami c al-Zafir and the 
Dj5mi c Maks built by al-Hakim, Mamluk emirs 
founded new lectureships (ibid., p. 66, 81) and 
not only in the Mashhad al-Hu>aini but also in 
the Mashhad al-NafisI were studies carried on in 
the eighth century (Husn al-M u Jidda? a, i. 195; 
Muhyi ’ 1 -Din). 

j"\Vhen a particular room was set apart for 
teaching purposes in a mosque, this was often 
called a madrasa; for example 6 of the Damas- 
cus madaris were in the Mosque of the Omai- 
yads: the Shahlniya, Ghazallya, Kuslya, c lzzlya, 
Saflniya. MunadjdjcLiya, of which the first and 
third were also known simply as Jialka (J. A., 
ser. 9, iii- 4 10 * 43 2 7 437 ; iv. 262, 270, 481; 
others: vii. 230); al-Hakim’s Ma’iki madrasa vas 
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in the Mosque of L Amr (see above) and Ibn 
Dukmak (p. too sq.) mentions 8 zawaya in this 
mosque, which were endowed for fad) is. The 
madrasas were often also built close beside the 
large mosques so that they practically belonged 
to them. This was the case in Mecca ( Chrcn . 
Mekka, ii. 104 sqq.\ cf. Ibn Battuta, i. 324), in 
Damascus where there was a Shaft i madrasa beside 
the western gate, Bab al-Barid (Ibn Djubair, p. 271), 
m NTsabur (Ibn Battuta, iii. 80) and in Cairo where 
al-Madrasa al-Taibarsiya in 709 and al-AkbughawIya 
about 730 were built so close to the Azhar Mosque 
that they had common walls and windows in them, 
which was specially permitted by a fetwa; they 
were afterwards completely incorporated in the 
Mosque (Maknzi, iv. 223 sq.). In Fas, the chief 
madrasas are arranged round the great mosque 
al-KarawTym and the same arrangement is found 
in Mariakash (Pauty, m Hesferis , 1923, p. 515 
W-i 523)' 

If the madiasa, as a building, had little in- 
dependence, its character as a home for students 
and place of instruction was very marked. But 
even where it was quite an independent institution, 
the distinction bet ween madrasa and ordinary mosque 
was very slight, all the less as sermons were also 
preached in the madrasa. In the fifth century the 
m in bar had already been introduced into a 
large number of mosques. In the Nizamlya in 
Ni-abur, services were held as soon as it was 
finished (by c Abd al-RahTm: Wustenfeld, Schafu 
in. 285) and the Nizamlya in Baghdad had a 
minbar(lbn Djubaii, p. 2 19). A problem was how- 
ever raided by the fact that these madaris were 
Shafi c i and this school held that only one mosque 
in a town could celebrate the Friday service, un- 
less the town was of very considerable size and 
we are definitely told that al-Djuwaini conducted 
the triday service in the madrasa in NlsabUr al- 
though he was also khatib at the Man!*! mosque 
(\\ ustenfeld, SchajCi, , iii. 251). In Egvpt from 569 
to 665 there was only one Friday khutba, but 
after this time there was usually a minbar in the 
larger madrasas. I he caliph actually preached in the 
madrasa built by Kala’un (678-6S9; Maknzi, iv. 221). 

1 he minbar for the djum*a in manv mosques is 
expressly mentioned, e. g. the Hidjazi’ya 761 (/kid., 
p.222 sq.), tile Bakriya 776 ( ibid., p. 236), the Za - 
maniya 797 (ibid., p. 241), the Dja^i (ibid., p. 249). 
The Sahibiya, which had not a minbar at first, 
was given one in 75 S and was henceforth used 
for the Friday service (7W., p. 205). In Fas the 
mixed type of djami* and madrasa was found in 
the Bfi ananiya (Bel, j.A., ser. 11, xii. 339). 

It was only natural that the madrasa should 
also be called masdjid (cf. Ibn Djubair, p. 48, X1 
with line 19. 20). Ibn at-Hadjdj in the viiith 
century still wants to distinguish between masdjid 
and madrasa and to give more importance to the 1 
former (Madkhal, ii. 3, 48). The distinction re- 
mained however quite an artificial one and this is 
a ‘ s ° true of the distinction betw'een madrasa and 
djami . 1 he name madrasa was decided by the 
main object of the institution and the special style 
uf the building. The name cljami* w£s only given 
if the Inday service was held in it . j Thus, as late 
a-. 772, we find the emir Bubakai-iftiilding a ma- 
dras and opposite it a djami* : but in the year 
the madrasa was given a minbar and used 
as a djami c (Makrlzi. iv. 235 sq.). If these two uses 
of the building are equal) either name may be used 


(cf. the double name in an inscription of the emir 
Mukbil: van Berchera, Corpus , i., N°. 201). In 
some cases a Friday mosque can be said to be 
in the madrasa (Ibn Battuta, ii. 39). The great 
Djami* Hasan begun in 757 was also one of the 
largest madaris in Cairo (Makrlzl, iv. 117 sq.) and 
on the other hand, the Djami* Khatlii in Bulak 
built in 737 and the Djami c Aslam founded in 
746 were educational institutions (ibid s , p. 106, 
in; Husrt al-Muhadara , i. 192). In the ninth 
century the Djami* al-Mu 5 aiyadI was the most im- 
portant new madrasa in Cairo (Makrlzl, iv. 139). 
The same variation in nomenclature is often found 
in this century (cf. v. Berchem, Corpus, i., N°. 235, 
248, 253, 262). On the other hand Makrlzl, in 
the ninth century, only uses masdjid as a name 
for quite insignificant mosques (iv. 263 sqq., where 
19 masadjid are mentioned). In the xii th century 
the emir Katkhuda built 18 large mosques and 
many smaller ones and his interest in the furtherance 
of learning was specially displayed in his buildings 
at the Azhar mosque, which had developed at 
the expense of the specialist madaris (al-Djabartl, 
Merveilles Biographiques , iii. 230 sqq. \ Sulaiman 
Rasad, Kanz al-Djawhar fi Ta rikh al- Azhar , 
p. 74 sq.); for the similar situation in Mecca 
cf. above. 

The connection between mausoleum and 
mosque was also found with the madrasa. The 
tomb of the founder was placed in Nur al- 
Dln’s madrasa in Damascus (Ibn Djubair, p. 284, 4 
sq.) and during the Mamluk period it was the 
regular custom for the founder of a madrasa to 
be buried under a kubba in it. 

b. Monasteries. 

A close connection arose between the monastery 
and the madrasa. As already mentioned, it was 
quite a common thing for devout men to live 
permanently in the mosque e. g. in the minaret or 
somewhere else on the roof or in subsidiary buildings 
or in a cell in the mosque. Such a cell which 
can be used for teaching or for meditation is called 
zawiya , lit. corner (Ibn Djubair, p. 240,245,266; 
Makrlzl iv. 20; cf. Greek yuvlot; see Dozy, Sup- 
plement^ s. v.). Pious ascetics however had retained 
from the older religion the custom of living in 
special monasteries e. g. in Djawian in the fourth 
century ( B . G.A. , i. 188); Muslim historians trace 
these back to the time of the Companions (Makrlzl, 
iv. 272 sq.). In the fourth century ascetics and 
Sufis, especially the Karramlya [q. v.] or Kirramlya 
(cf. Mez, /Renaissance, p. 273), had quite a number 
of monasteries ( khawanik , also khuwdnik ♦ sing. 
khanakah) in Farghana, Marw al-Rudh, Samarkand, 
Djurdjan, Tabaristan etc. (B. G. A., iii. 3231 3^5) 5 
in Jerusalem and in Egypt also the Kirramlya had 
their monasteries in which they held dhikr (ibid., 
p. 1 79, 182, 202). 

The distinction between khanakah and rib at 
(plur. rubut) is one of origin rather than fact. 
Ribat was simply a dwelling for men who waged 
the djihad on the' frontier but the word was also 
used by the Sufis who waged a spiritual djihaa 
(cf. Makrlzl, iv. 292 sq.). There was a ribat in 
the Maghrib in the fourth century in the Wadi 
Sala (B. G. A ., ii. 56). When Ibn Marzuk says 
that they had only two rubut of the eastern kind 
(in Safi and Sala, Hespiris t v. 36, 71), it is doubtful 
whether he means an establishment of Sufis or 
of ghazls. In the v*h (xRh) century there were 
several military rubut on the river Niger, from 
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which the Almoravids originated. From the xv th 
century onwards many were built in Morocco 
against the Spaniards and Portuguese. Mahris is 
the usual word for ribat (see Bel, J.A., ser. ii, 
ix., 19171 P- 325, N°. i). In the east in the fourth 
century, rubut are frequently mentioned, which pro- 
bably had a military character (/». G. A., ill. 303, 
354,415). The original distinction between khanakah 
and ribat is never quite forgotten; as late as the 
beginning of the eighth century we find ribat 
used of a barracks (Makilzl, iv. 276). Ibn Battuta 
says that the word khanakah had not reached the 
w'est; here the old Arabic term zawiya was used 
(Ibn Battuta, i. 71 ; khanakah however in Ibn Marzuk, 
Hesperis , v. 35 sq.). Usually we find the three 
terms used without any definite distinction being 
made between them (sawma?a also seems to be 
used in the Kirtas of a Muslim monastery, see 
Tornberg, Annates , p. 143; cf. p. 18); for all 
three names ate applied to Sufi monasteiies, 
which also take in strangers, i. e. are used as 
hospices. 

Ibn Battuta mentions many monasteries in the 
c Irak and Persia. Beside the tomb of al-Rifa c i, not 
far from Wasit was a ribat, which he calls rhvak , 
w'here “thousand of poor men'’, i. e. Sufis, lived 
(ii. 4). In al-Lur especially, he found a vast number 
of monasteries; the sultan there built 460 zawaya 
and spent ! / 3 of his revenues on them and the 
madaris (ii. 31). 

For Syria, Ibn Djubair testifies to the flourishing j 
monasteries which were often regular palaces and : 
he says that the names khanakah and ribat are ! 
used indiscriminately (p. 243, 271, 284); the w r ord 
khanakah sounded strange to him as a westerner, ! 
as to Ibn Battuta (p. 284). Nevertheless al-Nu c aimI 
distinguishes the three terms and mentions 29 
khawanik, 23 rubut and 26 zawaya. The oldest 
khanakah mentioned by him (Duwaira) was founded 
for a learned man who died in 401 (Sauvaire, in 
y. A ser. 9, v. 269, 377, 387 sqq.). 

It was similar with Egypt. The first khanakah 
W'as built by Salah al-Din in 569 in Cairo (al- 
Salihlya, originally called Dar Sa c ld al-Su c ada : 
Makrlzl, iv. 273), the next in the seventh century 
by Baibars al-Bundukdarl, who also founded new' 
monasteries in Syria (ibid., p. 282, 298). Of 
khawanik , al-Makiizi mentions 22 ( Ibn Dukmak only 
one), of the sixth century : one, seventh : one, j 
eighth: 18, ninth : one. Of rubut 12 (Ibn Dukmak 8), 
of the seventh century: 9, of the eighth: one, 
besides 5 on al-Karafa. Of zaw aya 26 (Ibn Dukmak. 
9); these were mainly outside the town and were 
obviously quite small, often being simply the 
house, later the tomb of some devout man. The 
oldest dated from the sixth century. In Jeru- 
salem also Salah al-Din built a khanakah { v. 
Berchem, Corpus , ii., p. 87 sqq.). Among the 
khawanik, zawaya and rubut in this city the last 
named seem to have been specially intended as 
hostels for pilgrims (ibid., p. 197 sqq.; see also 
Sauvaire, Jems, et Hebron , index). In Mecca 
50 rubut are mentioned; the oldest dated from 
400 (1 Chron . Mckka , ii. 108 — 1 1 5). At places of 
pilgrimage, the monasteries played an important 
part as hostels but even in other places they also 
gave accommodation to strangers. Ibn Battuta on 
his travels usually stayed in them (he calls them 
zawaya ) but he also lodged in madaris, which 
were generally used as hospices (cf. Quatremere, j 
Hist. Suit. Maml. , 11/ii. 35 , note). Some of these I 


institutions were convents for single women (Makrlzl, 
iv. 293 sq.). 

The main object of monasteries, however, w r as 
to afford Sufis a home and place for their devotional 
exercises. In the khanakah of Baibars founded in 
706, 400 Sufis were maintained (Makrlzl, iv. 276 
infra) and in the khanakah Siryakus 100 (ibid., 
p. 285). They were given lodging, food, clothing 
and money; there were often baths attached to 
them. The building was arranged foi dhikr exercises, 
and also for salats so that it was a kind of mosque. 
Ibn Djubair mentions a ribat on the summit of 
Abu Kubais in which there was a mosque (p. 108). 
A libit may be actually called a masdjid (Makrlzl, 
iv. 294; cf. khanakah and masdjid, p. 282 and 
the term masdjid ah/ibat: Ibn c Arabshah, Vita 
Timuri , ed. Manger, iii. 880). The monastery 
founded by Salah al-Din was actually given a 
minaiet in 780 (mi d ha na) and it is recorded that 
people used to wear sandals to walk in the sahn 
(Makrlzl, iv. 275 infra). Sometimes only the oc- 
cupants of the monastery are admitted to the 
salat (ibid., p. 277: Khanakah Baibars). Theie was 
therefore an imam on the staff of the khanakah 
(ibid., p. 287 ). Like other sanctuaries the monasteries 
sometimes preserved relics; the Ribat al-Athar, for 
example, preserved a piece of iron and wood which 
had belonged to the Prophet (ibid., p. 295). We 
sometimes find a khanakah built close to a large 
mosque like the khanakah of Akbugha beside 
| the Azhar Mosque (ibid, p. 292; cf. p. 289: 

; Kusun) or the founder built a masdjid for the 
! Friday salat beside the monastery (Siiyakus, ibid., 
p. 285). The occupants of the Salihiya Khanakah 
■ took a prominent part in the Friday service in the 
mosque of Ilakim (ibid., p. 274). At a later date, 
we find the monasteries themselves arranged for 
the Friday salat. This was the case with the Ribat 
al-Afram, which in 663 was given a minbar for 
the Friday and festival khutbas (ibid., p. 297) and 
al-Mu’aiyad made a house, that had been begun 
before he came to the throne, into a djam? an wa- 
khanakah (ibid., p. 1 34 infra) just as vice versa 
a djami c could be built with living-rooms for Sufis, 
e. g. the DjamF al-Basiti (beginning of the ix th 
century, like the preceding, ibid., p. 140 infra) 
and in the viid 1 century, the Djami c Shaikhu (before 
the building of his khanakah, ibid., p. 113) Baibars 
al-Bundukdari w’as buried in his khanakah and the 
monasteries had as a rule tombs, either of the 
founder, or of devout men who had lived in 
them. 

The development of the monastery is therefore 
quite analogous to that of the madrasa: the one 
institution merges into the other, because learning 
and manifestation of piety are inseparable in Islam. 
Learning was also cultivated in the monasteries; 
at the present day. we find students living in a 
monastery and attending lecture:- in a madrasa. Some 
scholars lectured on Hadith in their rooms in a 
monastery (ibid., p. 294, 295, 303) but instruction 
was also ai ranged for in some monasteries just as 
in the madaris. c Abd al-Latif (d. 629 = 1 231) 
lectured in a ribat in Baghdad on usul , hadith , 
etc. (Ibn Abl Usaibi a, ii. 203) and a Ribat al- 
Khatunl i> mentioned here, which had a library 
(Ibn al-Kifti. ed. Lippert. p. 269). There are other 
references to libraiies in monasteries (see for 
Marw : Yakut, iv. 509). In Khanakah Shaikhu 
i founded in 756, an extensive course of lectures, 
I Fikh according to all four Madhahib, Hadith and 
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Ikra 5 (MakrUi, iv. 283), was given. In the Ribat 
ai-Athar in the eighth century, instruction was 
given in ShafiT Fikh ( 'ibid ., p. 296) and in the 
Djamr al-Fakhri built in 821, arrangements were 
made for students as well as for Sufis {ibid., p. 136); 
the Ilanafi madrasa al-Djamaliya ( 73 °) was also a 
khanakah {ibid., p. 238 supra j: they had a com- 
mon director. 

In the eighth and ninth century this combination 
of the two institutions became quite frequent, for 
example in the Nizamlya in Cairo of the year 757 
(v. Berchem, Corpus , i. 242 sqq.), in the mausoleums 
of Baisbai 835 {ibid., p. 365 sq. ; c f. Ibn Iyas, ii. 
21, 22, 41), of al-Malik al-Ashraf Inal, 855 — 860 
{ibid., N°. 27 1 sqq.) and of Ka 3 it Bai 879 {ibid., 
p. 431 sqq.). The same institution thus came to 
be given different names (cf. ibid. , p. 172 sqq.) 
and al-SnyDti deals with the khawanik under the 
madaiis. In the east, Ibn Battuta found the same 
relationship, for example in Shiraz and in Kerbela 3 
(ii. 7$ sq., 88, 99) and this is what he means 
when he says the Persians call the zSiwiya madrasa 
(ii. 30, 32). In the west, he lauds his own sovereign, 
who had built a splendid zawiya in Fas (i. 84); 
here also learning and Sufnsm were associated 
(see the quotation in Dozy, Supplement , s.v. zawiya') 
and the zawiya still plays an important part in 
North Africa (see Depont and Coppolani, Les 
Coup reiies Religieuses Musulmanes , Algiers 1897; 
El-IIachaichi, Voyages an Tays des Senoussia, transl. 
Scrres and Lasram, Paris 1912). Cf. on the mona- 
steries: v. Berchem, C.I.A., i. 163 sqq., 174 sq. 

c. Hospitals. 

We commonly find, e. g. in Ibn Djubair and 
al-Makrizi, the hospital, blmaristan, maristan, 
muristan, mentioned in close connection with the 
madrasa, probably because it was administered by 
learned men and as a rule also contained a medical 
school. Al-Walid is said to have been the first 
in Islam to build a hospital, in the year 88 (Ma- 
krizi, iv. 258 sq. ; B.G.A., v. 106). In Cairo 
in 259 or 261 (i. e. before the mosque) Ibn Talun 
built a hospital for the poor. At the same time 
he installed a dispensary behind the mosque and 
a physician used to sit here to be consulted every 
Friday. According to al-Makrizi, his maristan (called 
in Ibn Dukmak, p. 99 the “upper”) was the first 
in Egypt; this probably means the first free public 
hospital; it is improbable that this Hellenistic in- 
stitution did not already exist in Fgypt (Makrizi, 
iv. 38, 39 * 258; If usn, ii . 1 39)- Al-Makrizi (iv. 259 
sqq ) mentions in addition to this hospital in Cairo 
the Maristan Kafur (in 346, perhaps identical with ! 
that called the “lower” by Ibn Dukmak, p. 99), al- 1 
Maghafir (232-247), al-Mansuri (682), al-Mm’aiyadi ! 
(821). To these must be added the two which ! 
Salah al-I)in maintained in Mi*r and Kithira (Ibn. 
Djubair, p. 51.52; cf. Ibn Khallikan, Cairo 1302, 
u. 402 sq ). In Damascus Ibn Djubair found two 
ho-.pitaI>, one of them the Blmar istau al-Xuri 
(p. 283, 284: cf. Ibn Khallikan. ii. 403). He also 
mentioned one in Naslb in (p. 240), in Harr an 2 
( p 247). in Halab 1 (p. 253), in Hama 1 
ip. 2 57); in Baghdad he refers to a number 
w ithout particularising them but we know of hospitals 
here from the third century and in 304 Sinan b. 
’Uhabit was director of the hospitals of Baghdad: 
he was responsible for the foundation of three 
more (Ibn al-Kifti. ed. Lippert, p. 193; cf. A'itab 
a?- WuznrtP, ed. Amedroz, p. 21 and on the whole 
question : Mez, Renaissance . p. 326 sq.). There was 


a hospital attached to the great Mustansiriya madrasa 
(Le Strange, Baghdad, p. 268). 

As regards the teaching of medicine, Ibn 
Abi Usaibi c a shorvs (i. 103 sqq.) that it was con- 
tinued without interruption in Islam : for example, he 
mentions c Abd al-Malik b. Abdjar, who was in charge 
of the medical school in Alexandria, and after the 
conquest adopted Islam. At a later date, the chief 
medical schools were in Antakiya and Harran, 
among other places (i. 116 infra). For a long 
period most of the physicians were Christians (cf. 
also B. G. A., iii. 183). Teaching was usually given 
in connection with the hospitals. The head physician 
collected the students around him whom he trained 
ikharradja ) and they assisted him (e. g. the Georgios, 
summoned from Gundeshapur to Baghdad by Man- 
sur : Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, i. 124). Kala^un had a 
lecture-room installed in his hospital, the Mansuri, 
w'here the rails al-atibbo’ lectured on medical 
science (Makrizi, iv. 260); instruction was also 
given in the great al-Bimaristan al-Narl in Damascus 
(Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, ii. 192). Lectures on medicine 
{tibb) were sometimes also given in the mosques 
but in this case it was for the most part a theoretical 
science closely connected with philosophy. Ibn al- 
Haitham (d. c. 430) lectured on tibb in the reign 
of al-Hakim {ibid., ii. 90) and when Ladjln restored 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun he also endowed lecture- 
ships on this subject (Makrizi, iv. 41 ; which shows 
that tibb should be read in Quatremere, Hist. Suit. 
Maml., ii/ii. 47). Tibb could also be studied in a 
madrasa; for example, al-Djili, who died in 641 
lectured on it in the c Adhrawiya in Damascus 
(Ibn Ab! Usaibi c a, ii. 1 7 1 ). At the same time there 
were special madaris al-tibb * thus in the seventh 
century three w r ere built in Damascus {f.A., ser. 9, 

iv. 497 — 499; Fleischer, Kl. Sc/ir., iii. 329). The 
teachers in them could also be physicians at the 
hospitals (Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, ii. 266), 

d. Children’s Schools. 

These were older than Islamic science, since at 
the very beginning of Islam, reading and w'riting 
were taught in Arabia. In Medina the teachers 
were often Jew's (see Baladhun, p. 473 infra ; cf. 
the name rabbani for the teacher: Sura, iii. 73; 

v. 48, 68; Bukhari, c Iim, bab io; Ya < kubl, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 243); but ability to write was not 
so common here as in Mecca (cf. on the question 
Noldeke—Schwally, Gesch. d. Qorans, i. 15 sq . ; 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud., i. 110^.). After the battle 
of Badr, several captured Meccans were released 
to teach writing in Medina {Kamil, ed. Wright, 
p. 1 71; cf. Goldziher, op. cit., p. m; Sprenger, 
Leben Muh., iii. 131). After the capture of Kaisariya, 
the prisoners were settled in al-Djurf and some 
were employed in the school {kuttab) (Baladhurl, 
p. 142). Another contemporary of c Omar’s, Djubair 
b. Haiya, who was later an official and governor, 
was a teacher {mifiallhn kuttab) in a school in 
Taif (Ibn Hadjar, Isjiba, Cairo 1323, i. 235). 
Mu c awiya, who had acted as the Prophet’s ama- 
nuensis took a great interest in the education of 
the young. They learned reading, writing, counting, 
"wimming and a little of the Kur D an and the 
necessary observances of religion. Famous men like 
al-Hadjdjadj and the poets Kumait and Tirimmah 
aie said to have been schoolmasters (Lammens, 
Mo c awia, p. 329 sqq., 360 sqq.). The main subject 
taught was a dab, so that the schools of the children 
were called maijjalis al-adab {Aghani, xviii., 2 nd 
Cairo ed., p. 101), and the teacher was called 
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mii’addib (e.g. Makrizi, iv. 223; cf. Yakut, Udabl ?, 
iv. 272; vii. 105), also mifallim (Bukhari, Diyat, 
bab 27; Yakut, iii. 410; Ibn Battuta, i. 213), in 
modern times fiklh (s. Lane, Manners and Customs , 
Everyman' s Library , p. 61). The teacher was as 
a rule held in little esteem, perhaps a relic of 
the times when he was a slave, but we also find 
distinguished scholars teaching in schools; thus 
Dahhak b. Muzahim who died in 105 or 106, the 
exegist, traditionist and grammarian, had a school 
in Kufa, said to have been attended by 3,000 
children, where he used to ride up and down among 
his pupils on an ass (Yakut, f Idaho', iv. 272 si/.). 
As language was of the utmost importance, we 
find a Beduin being appointed and paid as a 
teacher of the youth in Basra (ibid., ii. 239) Schools 
spread during the Omaiyad period. They were 
found in Khurasan and instruction was also given 
at home in the houses (see Haneberg, Schnl- und 
Lehriuesert, p. 4 sq.). Under the Fatimids, there 
was a boys’ school in the palace where the youth 
of the upper classes was prepared for the Caliph’s 
service (Makrizi, ii. 209 — 211). It is natural to 
find a children’s school also attached to the mos- 
que; but education became probably more and ; 
more centred round the Kur 3 an. In the Mosque I 
of the Omaiyads children were taught (Ibn Battuta, j 

i. 213; Ibn Djubair, p. 272) and the teachers had 
special rooms at the north door of the mosque 
(Ibn Djubair, p. 271). In Palermo most of the 
numerous mosques were also used for teaching 1 
the Kur’an (ibid., p. 332); according to Yakut 
(iii. 410), there were no less than 300 teachers 
here, but, he adds, because they were exempt | 
from military service; but in the fourth century j 
Ibn Hawltal counted 300 katatib in Palermo, the 
teachers of which were held in high esteem ( B.G.A . , 

ii. 87). i 

To this day children are taught in the sahn of 1 

the Azhar Mosque. In the sixth century there j 
were also many independent schools. In Cairo, ! 
Ibn Djubair found a large number of schools mainly J 
for orphans and poor children and the teachers ! 
and pupils were maintained by the Sultan (p. 52) 
and in Damascus he saw a similar large institution 
(p. 272). In Jerusalem Salah al-Din built a school 
(v. Berchem, Corpus , 11/1., 108 sq.'). Ibn Djubair 
says that in these eastern countries, the Kurban 
was only taught orally (by talkin') while writing 
was practised with poems etc., out of respect for 
the Kurian ( Rihla , p. 272). This did not hold 
generally however. At a later date (xii th century) 
we are told that a pipe was led from a school in 
the Azhar Mosque to the tomb of the founder so 
that his grave could be watered by the water in 
which the slates, on which sentences from the 
Kurian had been written, were washed (Sulaiman 
Rasad, Kanz al- Dj awhar fi Tadiikh al- Azhar, 
Cairo 1320, p. 73). As a rule the school was 
placed close to the mosque and beside a drinking 
fountain. During the Mamluk period, nearly every 
founder of a madrasa built in connection with it j 
a similar institution for orphans and poor children, . 
who received free instruction and sometimes aho ; 
maintenance in it (see Makrizi, s. v. madaris , I 
passim). The object of oDe such school beside the | 
mosque of Ibn Tulan is thus defined by Ladjln 
as “to teach the orphans of the Muslims to recite 
the Book of God, the Exalted and also for 
other works pleasing to God and the various ; 
kinds of piety” (Makrizi, iv. 41). Elsewhere it is ; 


often said to be “to teach them the Kur 5 an”. In 
the Ma gh rib also, the children only learned the 
Kur'an, i. e. to recite it, while in Andalus they 
also learned reading and writing (kitdb), poems 
and a little grammar. In Ifrikiya they learned, 
beside the Kur’an, some Hadith and a little of 
other sciences (Ibn Khaldun, Mukaddima, p. 447 
sq.) fas/, vi. 32). 

The children's school is called maktab (e. g. 
Yakut, Udaba 5 , iv. 272; Makrizi, iv. 41, 201) or 
kultab (Bu kh ari, Diyat . bab 27; Bala'lhun, p. 142; 
Makrizi, iv. 197, 240); those founded for poor 
children hut tab sabil or maktab sabil (cf. e. g. 
Makrizi, iv. 53, 117, 199, 201). The word sabil 
characterises the school as a public benevolent in- 
stitution ; cf. the expression : “she made a maktab 
li 'l-salil ” (ibid., p. 223; of Kala/’un’s hospital, 
ibid., p. 260; s. also Dozy, Supplement , s. v. ; 
Quatremeie, Hist. Suit. Mam/., r/i., 229 note and 
B. G. A., iv. 21 1, 258). — Cf. on elementary 
education: Goldziher, Art. Education , in Hastings, 
Encycl. of Rel. and Ethics ; Mez, Renaissance , 
p. 177 sq . ; Lane, Manners and Customs', Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 144 sqq, 

5. Libraries. 

In Mecca, as well as in Medina, there weie 
large collections of books in the mosques (Ibn 
Djubair, p. 89, 1935 on modern conditions in 

Medina, see Batanum, Rihla, p. 254 sq). The 
Djami c Zaituna in Tunis had a large library 
(Rec. Soc. Arch. Constantine , 1894, p. 287). The 
Nizamlya in Baghdad had a library of which al- 
Isfarahni (d. 4S8) was librarian ( Wu^tenfeld, Sh itPi, 
111. 314). The Mustandriya was better supplied in 
this respect than any other madrasa (Chron. Mekka, 

iii. 174). In Marw there were in the sixth century 
10 public endowed libraries in the mosques and 
madaris, two of them in the chief mosque, one 
of the latter containing about 12,000 volumes 
(Yakut, iv. 509). Among the madaris in Cairo, 
the Fadillya was particularly well endowed in this 
lespect; it contained 100,000 volumes (Makrizi, 

iv. 197); these were acquired by al-Kadi al-Fadil 

from the Fatimid Academy (Sh,ihab al-Dm Abu 
Shama, A'. al-Razodatain , Cairo 1287, i. 200,268; 
Makrizi, ii. 253 sqq.) and in Kala un's hospital 
there were according to Ibn Taghribirdi (ir/i . 482), 
100,000 volumes from the same library. These 
libraries were often broken up and portions put 
in other madaris. During the famine of 694, the 
students of the Fadihya sold the valuable books 
for a loaf a volume (MakrI/i, iv. 1 97 : a ^ so 

p. 252). In Syria, Asia Minor fv. Berchem, 
Corpus, iii/i. 26 sqq.) and in the Maghrib also 
(J. A., ser. 11, x. 109 sqq. ; Hesperia v. 35) and 
elsewhere, libraries formed part of the endowments 
of the madaris. With the decline in interest in 
learning many of these libiaties became neglected. 
What suivived has often been collected and placed 
111 new libraries, as for example in Cairo in the 
Royal Library since 1891: for Damascus see 
Habib al-Zayat, KhazTiin al-Kutub fi Dima Ah 
zva-Dazodhihd (Cairo 1902). 

6. The subjects taught and the 
methods of instruction. 

As already explained, in the earliest period the 
principal subjects studied in the mosque were 
Kuriao and Hadith to which was added the study 
of the Arabic language. In Bukhari (A”. aDllm') 
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z ilm still means Hadlth but, with the development 
of the stems of law and theology, these were 
aLo taught in the mosques. In the mosque of al- 
Mansur in Basra, al-Ash c ari heard al-Djubba 3 ! ex- 
pound the Mu c tazila ha l am (Wustenfeld, Schafiii, 
p. 1 3 1 j ; closely connected with this was metho- 
dology ( a l- Mu dhakara wa 'l-Naza? , cf. Yakut, 
[\ialn ~P\ vi. 383). But many different subjects could 
aLo be taught. Al-Khatib al-Ba gh dach, who taught 
in Mansur’s I_)jami c in Baghdad, lectured on his 
history of Baghdad (Yakut, L'dabtP, i. 246 sq.). 
Philosophy proper however disappeared from the 
mosques. In Spain, we aie told, falsa fa and tandjwi 
were only cultivated in secret, as those who studied 
them were branded as zindik, even stoned or burned 
(Makkari, ed. Dozy, i. 136). The madaris were 
mainly established to teach the established systems 
of fikh and originally each school was intended 
to icpiesent only one madhhab. Where the four 
mad hah lb are represented in one school, one can 
talk of four madaris, e. g. al-Madaris al-Sahhiya 
(Makrizi, iv. 209, 282; also al-Madt asatani, because 
it was divided by the street, p. 209 ; cf. v. Beichem, 
C./.A.. 1. 104, note 1). r lhe custom, often occurring 
before Ni/am al-Mulk’s time of founding a Day 
al-IJadith was also continued after him. Al-Makilzl 
mentions two of them in Cairo: al-Kamillya, founded 
in 622 by al-Malik al-Kamil (iv. 21 1 sq.) and al- 
Khaiubiya, founded in 7S5 (ibid. y p. 201). The 
foimer was restored in 1166 again as a hadlth 
school ( v. Berchem, C.I.A . . i., N°. 61). Before 
al-Malik al-Kamil, Nur al-Din (d. 599) had founded 
the JN'Orfja in Pama^cu* as a Oar al-Hadith 
(Maknzf, iv. 21 1 ; cf. J. A ., ser. 9, iii. 280); when 
al-Makrizi savs this was the first built on the 
earth he must be corrected. In Damascus many 
similar schools vveie built. 16 are mentioned, and 
3 Kur'an and Hadlth schools besides ( J.A ., ser. 9, 
in. 271 sqq. ; Fleischer, A’l. Schriften , iii. 318 sq ., 
329 differs slightly). 1 

The 01 dinary madaiis however included other j 
subjects beside the study of fikh alone. Special 
mention is made of nalno (al-Sahibjya. Makrizi, 
iv. 205). In the Nizamiya in Baghdad and in other 
madaris in the east, philological studies were pro- ; 
"•edited (cf. Yakut, CdabsP, vi. 409; v. 423 sq. 1 
and iv. 253, but it must be an anachronism when 1 
Sulainian b. c Abd Allah is said to have taught 
philology in 403 in the Ni/amlya in Baghdad). , 
In 604 (1207) al-Malik al-Mu'azzam built beside 
the Sakhra mosque a Madrasa tiahwiya, exclusively 
for Arabic linguistic studies (Sauvaire, Hist . Jer, 
ct ll.br., p. 86, 140) and schools for special subjects 
were not rare (cf. Subki, Mifid, ed. Mvhtmann, 
p* 153 )- I 11 addition to those in Makrizi. theie 
are frequent leferences to U/cPa (often al-kirlPat 
al-saO ), had 1 tli , , tafsir and mfad (devotional e\- 
eicises: cf. thereon Quatremeie, Hist. Suit. Mam/., 
l h u - 47 )* Al-Subki mentions, in addition to the 
special Hadlth schools, abo Madaris al- Tafsir 
and Mad a) is al-Xahw (Mifid a l- X Pam, ed. M)hr- 
mann. p. 153). 

In his Mukaddima ( fa sj 6, N°. 4 sqq.), Ibn 
Khaldun gives a sur\ey of the divisions of Islamic 
studies. They are divided into c ulurn tabPiya and 
nakl ui The former are based on observation by the 
senses and deduction and are therefore also called 
/a.sa/na or ^aklija, the latter aie dependent 
on _ revelation t>) the “legitimate determiner’’ (at 
U a, 1 1 al-Shat c /), are therefore based on special 
communication. *1 he c uliim n ak/ij.a therefore com- 


prise all branches of knowledge which owe their 
existence to Islam, namely KttDan, i. e. tafsir 
and the seven hire? at {Is 0 . 5)} hadlth with the 
sciences auxiliary to it, including atnasikh wa 
' tmansTikh, mustalah al-hadith (N°. 6 ), atfikh with 
special emphasis on atfaia J id , the law of in- 
heritance (N°. 7 — 8), usul atfikh with the prin- 
ciples of law including methods of deduction on 
the differences between the madjhahib (No. 9), at 
kaldm , theology, which is nakliya in as much as 
it is really a further development of irnan which 
comes under the head of religious duties, but is 
Q akliya in its nature since it is entirely based on 
abstract proofs (N°. 10), attasaivwuf , something 
like practical theology (N°. il), tifbir atru'ya, 
interpretations of visions (N°. 12). 

Linguistic sciences come next to the study of 
Kur'an and Hadith (cf. N°. 4, 3 7 beginning), w’hich 
are divided into 4 parts: al-nahw , atlugha , al-bayan , 
al-adab (N°. 37), and in the last named category 
comes the whole study of Arabic literature. 

The c ulTttn c akl:ya are variously classified, usually 
into 7 main sections (N°. 13) and are atmantik , 
logic, w hich is the foundation of all others (N°. 17), 
atarithmatiki , arithmetic, including hisab etc. 
(Is 0 . 14), al-haudasa , geometry (N°. 15)? a l- ha Pa, 
astronomy (N°. 16), atmiisiki , the theory of tones 
and their definition by number etc. (see N°. 13); 
then there is attabfiyat, the theory of bodies at 
rest and in motion, — heavenly, human, animal, 
plant and mineral; among its subdivisions, special 
mention is made of al-tibb , medicine, and atfalaha, 
agriculture (N°. 18 — 2c; cf. N°. 29). The seventh 
main head is c ilm al-ilahlyat , metaphysics (N°. 21). 
Magic, talismans, mysterious properties of numbers 
etc. also form branches of Muslim learning 
(N°. 22 sqq.). 

As above remarked, medicine was not only 
taught in special schools but also in the mosques; 
about 600 A. H., c Abd al-Latif lectured in the Azhar 
Mosque but it is not quite clear whether his in- 
struction in tibb was also given there (Ibn Abi 
l’saibi c a, ii. 207) and in any case the “philoso- 
phical sciences” in particular were cultivated in 
the mosques. Another division which still prevails, 
deveh'ped, that into principal sciences, those having 
a definite aim (makasid) and instrumental sciences 
(alat or wascPil). To the former belong kalatn, 
al-akhlak al-diniya (ethics, practically the same as 
ta saivwuf). fikh , usul atfikh, Kur : an (tadjivid 
and tafsir), hadith. The latter comprise linguistics, 
O ar fi auPani, bayan, badf) and in addition metrics 
and prosody ( c arud, kafiya), logic ( mantik ) including 
the theory of proof ( adab atbahth), probably the 
same as the older mu dhakara and nazar , mathe- 
matics ( hisab and djabr), mustalah al-hadith (cf. 
Mustafa Bairam, Rislila , Cairo 1902, p. 20; Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 200 sqq.). Theie are no 
hard and fast lines drawn. When in 1162 Ahmad 
Pasha came to Cairo as governor, no shaikh in 
the Azhar could give answers to simple questions 
on mathematics and astronomy, because they only 
knew as much arithmetic as sufficed to deal with 
questions raised by the law of inheritance; a very 
few studied these subjects privately. The Pasha 
pointed out that astronomy was necessary for the 
study of religious duties, to settle the times and 
reasons (al-Djabarti, Merz eilles Biog; afhiques, ii. 
1 10 sqq. 1 cf. also A. Sprenger, Die Schulfacher 
utid die Scholastik der Muslims. Z.D.M.G . xxxii., 
1878, p. I — 20). 
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The method of teaching was by lectures which 
had to be learned by heart afterwards {talkin'). The 
first task was to learn the Kur 3 an by heart and 
then acquire as many traditions as possible. The 
hadith was repeated three times so that the student 
could remember it (Bukhari, c //w, p. 30). Lecturing 
soon became dictation [imld?\ when the student 
wrote down what was said, except in the case of 
the Kurban (approved : Bukhari, K ‘Il?n, bab 34, 36). 
The method was the same for linguistic or literary 
subjects as for Hadith, Tafslr, etc. The philologists 
not only used to dictate their grammatical works, 
as for example Ibn Duraid (Wustenfeld, Sckdffi, 
p. 127) or c Amr b. c Abd al- Wahid (d. 344) who 
dictated from memory 30,000 folios on hi fh a 
(Yakut, Udabi f, vii. 26) but also the text of the 
poets, like al-Tabari, who lectured on al~ Tiri ai- 
mak in the Mosque of c Amr in 256 {ibid., vi. 
432). Abu Bakr b. al-AnbSrl (d. 32 7 or 328), 
who dictated in one part of the mosque and his 
father in another, knew by heart 300,000 shawakid 
for the Kur 3 2n and 120 commentaries on verses 
of the Knr 3 an with their isnads {ibid., vii. 73). 
Dictation was specially important in the case of 
Hadith, as the exact establishment of the text was 
the first necessity. It is therefore always said “he 
dictated Hadith” {Husn al-Mtihddara , ii. 139; 
Wustenfeld, Schajfi , p. 210, 224, 248, 257, 287 
etc.; Ibn Kutlubugha, Tabakat al-Hanaftya , ed. 
Fluget, p. 5 1 ; Yakut, Udaba 3 , i. 246). The position 
of a teacher is therefore madjlis al-imla? [ibid., 

ii. 243 ; vii. 74), and his famulus among the 
students is al-mustamli (cf. ibid., vi. 282; vii. 
74). Problems of fikh were also dictated (so Abu 
Yusuf, Ibn Kutlubugha, ed. Flugel, N°. 249). 

Instruction frequently began immediately after 
the salat and the students performed the salat 
along with the teacher. The class {dars) began 
with the recitation of the Kur 3 an by a harp, 
with blessings on the Prophet, and other religious 
formulae ( Madkhal , i. 56; cf. Mez, Renaissance 
des Is lams, p. 1 72 sq.). At the present day, the 
teacher as a rule simply pronounces the basmala 
himself. Dictation alone was not everywhere the 
custom. In time, there came to be so many copies 
of the chief texts that the students were able to 
get copies for themselves. The text was in this 
case read aloud and the teacher gave his com- 
ments and emendations on the text (Yakut, Udaba?, 
i. 255). It was only natural that the dictation of 
texts was first abandoned in philology; it is said 
to have been dropped as early as the fourth 
(tenth) century (Mez, Renaissance , p. 171 with a 
reference to Subki, Tabakat al-Shdfi'ixa. iii. 259? 
SuyutI, Muzhir , i. 30). This does not mean that 
dictation was completely abandoned for the teacher 
still made his pupils write down his comments; 
for example Muhammad b. c Abd al- Rahman (d, 
584) dictated a commentary on Hariri ( Yakut, 
Udaba?, vii. 20), and the method of having a 
text read aloud, while the lecturer explained any 
remarkable phrases was used as early as by the 
teacher of Hadith, Ibn Kaisan (d. 299; ibid., vi. 
282). At the present day, either the teacher or 
his famulus reads the text to be expounded from 
printed copy. 

Cooperation between teachers and taught by 
questioning one another has always been an im- 
portant feature of method, Ibn Khaldun laments 
that so few teachers in his time understand the 
correct methods of teaching ( turuk al-tdlim). 


They put difficult questions at once to the pupil 
instead of which the talkin must be arranged 
systematically, so that it is always combined with 
exposition and it is a fundamental principle that 
the pupil should not mix the different subjects. In 
Spain and North Africa in particular in his time, 
the instruction was not particularly good, and they 
laid too much stress on learning by heart ( hifz ) 
( Mnhaddima , p. 342, 443 sq., 445 = fast 6 , N°. 2, 
29, 30; cf. Subki, Mi fid al-XPam, ed. Myhimann, 
p. 15 1 sq.). Mechanical learning by heart is re- 
cognised for the Kur’an. It is therefore regularly said 
“he dictated and expounded” (e. g. Wustenfeld, 
SchdfPt, p. 220, 326). When the above mentioned 
Ibn Kaisan expounded hadlths, he also asked his 
hearers about their meaning ( Yakut, Udaba?, vi. 282 ). 
Vice versa, the class was at liberty to catechise 
the teacher. Al-Shafi c i used to sit in his great 
halka in Mecca and say: “Ask me what you 
want and I will then give you information on the 
Kur D an and suntia ” {ibid., vi. 39 1 ) cf- A’. G. A., 

iii. 379). The teacher was sometimes overwhelmed 
with questions ( Yakut, Ubada?, v. 272). Ibn Djubair 
saw written questions being handed to a teacher 
in the Nizamiya in Baghdad ( p. 219 sq.). Both 
practices are still in vogue and even in large 
classes the student may interrupt with questions. 
Ibn al-Hadjdj condemns irregular interruptions of 
the lecture ( Madkhal , i. 57). 

7. The Teachers. 

The name for a teacher is mudarris (also used 
in the pre-Muhammadan period: Ibn Ahi Usaibi c a, 

i. 104); ustddh is a kind of honorary title (see 
Yakut, Udabd\ i. 113, 209; ii. 271; v. 353, 354, 
358, 448) and is still in use and applied also to 
students. There were a very large number of 
teachers in the great mosques. In the madrasa at 
first only one was appointed, for example in the 
Nizamlya in Baghdad (see above), in the first ot 
those founded by Salah al-Din in Cairo (al-Nadriya: 
MakrizI, iv. 193) and in many others. A madrasa 
frequently took its name fiom a distinguished 
teacher (e. g. the Ghaznawiya in Cairo: Makrlzl, 

iv. 235 ; the Sharlflya. originally the Kadriya: 
ibid., p. 193; M. Ibn Rashik : ibid., p. 195; cf. 
Masdjid al-Kisa'i in Baghdad). In the larger madaris, 
however, several teachers were appointed; Salah 
al-Din appointed 4 lectures to the Kamhlya in 
Cairo {ibid., p. 193 sq.); in this case a definite 
number (20) of students was allotted to each 
teacher (cf. Chron. Mekka , ii. 105 sq.). 

It is easily understood that the conditions in 
the older mosques, where every one could come 
and go, were freer than in the madaris, which 
were built for particular teachers and students. 
There was certainly no official recognition of the 
teachers in the earliest period. Alter text-books 
had come into use, the certificate of qualification 
was the i dj dza, and so it has remained to modern 
times. Any one who had studied with a teacher 
could get permission from him to teach from the 
book, which he had copied out and studied from 
his dictation: the teacher wrote this permission 
{idjdza) in the book (e. g. Yakut, Udaba \ i. 253; 

ii. 272). A teacher could also give an idjdza c dmma, 
which permitted the individual concerned to teach 
from all his works (Ibn Battuta, i. 251). In Damascus, 
Ibn Battuta was given quite a number of these 
“diplomas” (i. 251 — 253). It was the usual thing 
for a travelling scholar to collect numerous idjdzat ; 
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thui c Abd al-Latif had certificates of this kind 
from teachers in Baghdad, Khurasan, Egypt and 
Syria (Ibn Abl l'|aibi‘a, ii. 202). As late as about 
1700 we find al-Nabulusi acquiring idjazat on his 
travels (Z D. J/. G ., xvi. 690). There were special 
formulae for the idjaza for tadris and futva (al- 
Kalkashandi, St, 6/1 al-A<<ha\ xiv. 322 sq.). Some 
scholars only gave occasional lectures. £ Abd al- 
Wahnl (d. 494) lectured on Hadith every Friday 
in the Nizamiya (Wustenfeld, Sc/iafti, p. 2S7) 
and originally this was the case in the Azhar 
Mosque (see above). 

The caliph al-Kadir, in his earlier days, used 
to lectin e every Friday in a mosque in Baghdad 
p. 233) Some scholars only dealt with a 
va r y limited subject; thus one was appointed to 
the Nizamiya to lecture on Bukhari’s Sahih because 
he had attended lectures on this from a’ celebrated 
teacher (ibid., p. 28S). There were however many 
learned men who devoted themselves mainly to 
teach, ng, and taught several subjects. Thus al- 
i_hafi I began his halka immediately after the salat 
al-subh and taught students of the Kur’an' at 
sunrise the students of Hadith came to him ’and 
heard his comments; later in the day he lectured 
on method (mudhakara wa d-nazar) ; at the duha 
th a ahl al- Amblui came to him and he lectured 
r°v and & Pr - He went ofif at midday 
4 ‘ i VI - SSj)- About 300 A. n. we 

find Ibn Kaisan lectin ing for the best part of the 
day on a number of subjects in somewhat the 
same order (did, vi. 282); others lectured from 

1-6- Ibn" At"- 55 ' f' 1 ' 1 iw* 6 - thC eVeDiQg (,bilL ' viL 
, ' , Ibn Alu Lsaibia, 11. 207 supra) and pious 

teachers even spent the night in the mosque in 
prayer (Wustenfeld, Schafi, p.258). Sometimes a 
>oiing teacher began by dictating hadith and later 
received a post with a wider scope in a mosque 
p.^ 239). 

The distinction between teacher and taught was 
not absolute; any one could have an idjiiza in one 
subject, while he was still a student in others and 
even men of ripe scholarship attended the lectures 
of notable teachers. This led students to travel 
from one seat of learning to another, just as they 

n’ukt -° % vel ln early da> '-'’ t0 colIect hadi 'iw 
Sf r , / ' p - 7 ’ I9 ’ 26) - AU the biographies 
of earned men give examples of this; the old 
Hellenistic custom was thus continued Ccf T \V 
IF. Walden, 77;,- Cnirersitics cf Ancient' Greece', 
New \ork 1 9 10) and royal courts still played 
ie same part; at them learned guests received 
donations, which enabled them to appear as teachers 
m the mosques (e. g. Ibn Battuta, ,i. 75 sqq.-, i bn 
Khaldun, Altai’ al-fbar, Bulak 12S4. vii. 4 r 2 ; 

m Abi 1 saibi a, 11. 205 ; cf. Mommsen, A'omisc/i e 
bccJii.htc, v 5S9). Distinguished scholars weie 
‘ C,,l ‘ r " e muth visited by lovers of learning- „f 
yne of the latter, it is said ruhila 11,1/ii or ,la:hi 
■ a ‘‘ the - v Uied to travel to him” (Yakut 
,l <! 1 74 ; // usn al-Jfi uhadara^ i. 207; cf. 

P- ‘4D. 4—600 fulaha had gathered round a 
acher in the Maghrib in the time of Ibn al- 
’ ‘ VW ^ 5)- Sometimes a scholar at- 

unled another* class to try him with questions 
^ or a l“I>ukhari : Urunnow— Fischer, Chresto- 
in Jh, 11°^ and d,a i nlt ations often took place 
y o T he pupils used to support their teacher 

the' te-ichp 011 ' " ■ u* the stran R er "as recognised, 
honour ( i/ vi'k!-” 1 receIve him with marks of 
onour (al-Akhfash at al-K.saVs: Yakut, Cdaba\ 


iv. 243 sq.). As in the Christian universities of 
Europe, public disputations were held in the mos- 
ques, in which considerable feeling might be dis- 
played, e. g. in the disputations in the Rusafa 
mosque in Baghdad between Ibn Suraidj (d. 306 = 
918) and the son of Dawud al-Zahitl in which the 
former was victorious (Wustenfeld, SchaJPi, p. no 
sq.). The teachers of the Nizamiya also used to 
hold disputations (ibid., p. 309)] Celebrated teachers 
were not only visited by other scholars. When 
(about 300) Ibn Kaisan was lecturing, about 100 
horses etc. used to stand outside the mosque 
because prominent men were listening to him 
(\ akut, l’ daba , vi. 282). The teachers made up 
the class of “the turban-wearers” {mifammam, 
junta a m mi til , arbab al-imavta , ashab al-'iniania ; 
see Makrlzl, ii. 246 ; Quatremere, I/ist. Suit. Maml ., 
i/i., 244 sq . ; n/ii. 266; Dozy, Supplement, ii. 169“); 
in eastein Andalus, they did not wear the c irnaina , 
but this was exceptional (Makrlzl, i. 137). The 
Kadi Abu \ usuf (d. 82) is said to have settled 
the dress worn by learned men (Ibn Kutlubugha, 
ed. Flugel, N°. 249). ' ' 

In spite of all this flexibility a certain stability 
developed in the teaching staff of the mosques. 
This was connected with the question of pay. It 
was for long in dispute whether it was permitted 
to accept payment for giving instruction. In the 
collections of Hadith, the practice is both sup- 
ported and condemned and it is said that the 
teacher may accept money, but not demand it, 
and avaricious teachers are strongly condemned. 

here are continual references to people who gave 
lectures without payment (Bukhari, Idjaza, bSb 16; 
Abu Dawud, Buyu\ bab 36; Ibn Madja, Tidjarat , 

, bab 8 ; cf - Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 181 sq.; 
Art Education, N». 3-4 in Hastings, Encycl. oj 
Act. and Ethics ; Lammens, AWawia, p. 360 sq.; 
f.A., 1901, p. 143; WusteDfeld, Scfiafi, p. 295; 
Mez Renaissance, p. 176). The custom of the older 
Jew is sc olars of exercising a handicraft was not 
common among the Muslims but was found oc- 
casiona y Among men of learning we find shoe- 
CU-I-’ locksmiths , sandal-makers (Wustenfeld, 

L U1 - l \ P* 22 7i 231, 267; cf. also Mez, Renais- 
sance Jes Islam , p. 179). i t was the rule however 

for the teacher to be paid for his work. This 
e quite a personal donation from a prince 
, or other rich man, for example al-Tabari was 
given a sum of money when he taught in the 
Mosque of 'Amr (Yakut, Vdaba\ vi. 428; cf. the 
remai s a ov e on wandering scholars); it was as 
ru e ovvevei a regular salary which was paid 
out of endowment, so that the position was a 
regular professorial chair (see under G); this was 

f P . e u' a r y ' he z CaSe in the nladar * 5 - The salaries 
o! the teachers (indium, also djawamik, sg. djama- 

■ S . ee Doz yi Supplement, s. v.) varied considerably, 
^cconhng t0 the endowment. The lecturer in the 

mfiv i ya . received 11 difiars a month (Makrlzl, iv. 

196) but in another of Salah al-Drn’s schools, the 
A auya or ^asirlya, the pay was much higher; 

•he principal teacher received 4 o dinars (of i 3 «/ s 
d rlmms) a month and .0 dinars as principal, 

burden", K r,tJ 0f bread and two beasts of 
In H ’ ;° br "J g "’ ater from the Nile (Md., p. 251). 

’o '" , DjamS1 al - Dln «> ad ia“a, each teachers got 
000 dirhams a month (,bid., p. 253). The teachers 

m ,he x- natl ° nS iD kiDd OD s P ecia > occasions; 

and me er ^ a - lri ', a sc bool they received sugar 
and meat every month at the festivals (ibid., p. 222), 
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in the Hidjazlya on Td al-Fitr different kinds of 
bread and biscuit (ka^k and khushkunanik ), at the 
feast of sacrifice meat and in Ramadan food was 
prepared for them (p. 223). According to al-MakrizI, 
learned men might have 50 dinars a month in all 
in addition to allowances in kind (iii. 364). On 
ceremonial occasions, they often were given special 
marks of distinction, such as gifts in money and 
robes of honour. 

The men of learning were organised in a gild. 
How the organisation worked in detail is not known. 
At the end of the third century we find the 
institution of the 7 ' fas a established in Egypt. 
While Yazfd b. Habib (d. 128) is called fakih 
Misr iva-shaikhuhd and saiyiduna wa- alumina and 
c Ubaidallah b Abi Dja c far (d. c. 135) fakih zamanihi 
(. HusJt , i. 1 31), it is said of a series of scholars 
beginning with c Abd al-Rahman b. al-K 3 sim (d. 

1 91), Ashhab b, c Abd al- c Aziz (d. 204), c Abd 
Allah b. c Abd al-Hakam (d. 214 or 215) that 
they had al-rfdsa in Egypt ( Husn , i. 133 sq.) 
which seems to mean that they belonged to an , 
organisation. The position is also called rfdsat 
al-ilrn , as, for example, with reference to Yunus 
(d. 264) (ibid,, i. *36). When the madhdbih arose, 
each school had its own ref is in the district. The 
formulae for this was intahat ilaihi 'l-riydsa ft 
madhhab malik\ e.g. of I bn al-Mawaz (d. 281), and 
others (Husn, i. 136; Ibn Taghribirdi, 11/ii. 116); 
for the Shafi c is e. g. Isfaia'ini, died 406 (Ibn 
Taghribirdi", 11/ii. 121 sq.', cf. Husn , i. 196; Ibn 
Djubair, p. 219, 220); for the Ilanafis e.g. al- 
Karkhi, died 340 (Ibn Kutlubugha, N°. 115; cf. 
N°. II, 13; Ibn Taghribiidi, 11/ii. 1 1 6) ; for 
the Hanbalis al-Barbahari (d. 329) (Ibn Maskawaih, 
i., Cairo 1905, p. 260). Besides ra 3 is we find 
other names like Imam al-IIanafiya bi- Baghdad 
or bi-Khu) asd/i or Shaikh Asjiabitid bi-md ivard 3 al- 
Nahr (Ibn Kutlubugha, N°. 67, 96, 196; cf. 
Shaikh al-Hanafiya\ Ibn Taghribirdi, 11/ii. 116; 
Shaikh al-Mdlikiya ft Waktihi : Husn , i. 209). 
With such names it is not always clear whether j 
they are simply epithets like Imam Waktihi , 
Imam c Asrihi (Ibn Kutlubugha, N°. 206, 217), 
Ustadh Zamanihi ( Husn , i. 1 41), Ra 3 s fi c Iltn 
al-Kaldm ( ibid ., N°. 192), Saiyiduna (ibid., N°. 50), 
“the teacher of the Hanbalis and their Fakih” (Ibn 
Taghribirdi, 11/ii. 114). There is also evidence of 
the Riyasa within the special subjects, e.g. Shaikh al- 
Kurrdl bi-Misr (Husn, i. 230), Riydsat al-Hadith 
bi-Misr (ibid., i. 163: al-Rashid), Riydsat al-Fat- 
iva (Quatremere, Hist. Suit. Marnl. , 11/ii. 27), 
Riydsat at - 1 krai wa 'l-Iftcf in Alexandria ( Husn 

i. 210). The physicians of a district had their 
Ref is al-Atibbcf (Makrlzi, iv. 237 i Ibn Abi Usaibi c a, 

ii. 86, 247); a Kadi -was appointed in 684 (1285) 
chief of the physicians (Quatremere, op. cit ., Il/i. 
81 ). There was also a Ref is al-Muhandisin (Makrlzi, 
iv. 224). Shaikh al-Islam is found as a title of 
honour for a scholar, e. g. in the vii th , viii th 1 
ixth century (Husn, i. 143, 205; Quatremere, op. 
cit., 11/i. 68, note; 11/ii. 270, 280: Ibn Taimlya), 
probably also used earlier (Mez, Renaissance , p. 179 )? 
while Shaikh al-Shuyukh means the most distin- 
guished leader of the Sufis (Makrlzi, iv. 285). 

It is not clear what real importance the organi- 
sation of teachers had in the earlier period. In 
different districts there was a principal director 
of the organisations, a refis a Hu lama 3 , in Medina 
(Ibn Djubair, p. 200, 5 ), in Baghdad (ibid., p. 220, 
12), in Cairo and Upper Egypt (Husn, i. 14K 143? ! 


191), also called refls al-rtfasd (Ibn Abi l T saibt c a, 
ii. 204; Yakut, Udabd 3 , i. 248). Every madhhab 
had its ref is for the district (Husn, i. 148, 2 i ; 
Yakut, iv. 5 1 2). The chief ra 3 Is could interfere in 
the activities, for example, of the teachers of Hadith 
(Yakut, Udabd*, loe. cit.). He is probably identical 
with the Tiakib al-nukabcf , without whose permis- 
sion the caliph would not admit a teacher to the 
Mosque of al-Mansur in 451 (ibid., i. 246 sq.). 
This shows that the head of the gild of learned 
men even then could exact influence on the ap- 
pointment of new teachers. Whether appointments 
weie made after an examination we do not know. 
The right of lecturing was in any case limited m 
this way in pi act ice, but a systematic set of 
regulations hardly existed. "Abd al-I atif lectured 
in the Masdjid al-Hadjib LuT.id, being paid by 
the Kadi al-Fudil and afterwards in the Azhar, 
paid out of the Bait al-Mal (Ibn Abi l’saibi c a, 
ii. 205, 207); but what his relation to the gild 
of teachers was is not known. In later times the 
chief of the learned men in Cairo and Mecca had 
great influence, because he decided who should be 
admitted into the gild of teachers and also controlled 
salaries (see (3 2 :x ). 

The teacher had his particular place in the 
mosque, often beside a pillar : this was his nunljlis, 
which was inherited by his successors; al-Buuaiti 
was khalifatn 'I Shad i fi halkatihi (Ifusn al- 
Muhddara, i. 135; cf. 181 infra, 182; Makiizi, 
iv. 5; Yakut, Udabd*, iv. 135; W usten fold, St haffi, 
p. 239). The outwaid appearance of the class did 
not alter through the centuiies. Ilis heareis sit in 
a circle (halka : the listeners tahallaku : Makrlzi, 
iv. 49, i 7 sq. \ cf. on the word Quatremere, Hist. 
Suit. Maml., i/ii. 197 sqq.) on the ground before 
the lecturer. The teacher sits on a carpet (sadjdjdda, 
cf. Yakut, Udabd 3 , i. 254) or skin (faiioa). This 
was described as a symbol of his dignity in his 
7 vasiva (al- c Umari, Tafrif p. 134). It is quite ir- 
regular for any one to teach standing (Yakut, 
Udabd 3 , v. 424, 8; for the other view see Bukhari, 
c Ilm, bab 45). On the other hand, we often find 
in large audiences that the teacher has a raised 
seat (for the older period see Ibn Battuta, i. 212). 
Ibn al-Hadjdj condemns this because the teacher 
must not raise himself out of the circle of his 
hearers; he even wants to reject the use of the 
skin and carpet as effeminate (Madkhal, 1.96 sq.). 

It was not the custom for teacheis, to live in 
the mosque. Of course a teacher, like any other 
pious individual, could stay’ m the mosque and 
even have a room there; al-Ohazali for example 
lived in the mosque of the Umaiyads, where Ibn 
Djubair saw his room and Ibn Battuta mentions 
a teacher, al-Kermani, who lived on the roof of 
the Azhar Mosque (i. 9 2 ? a ^ so L saibi a, 

ii. 204). But these were exceptions; al- c Az!z built a 
dwellinghouse for the teacher in the Azhar near 
the mosque (Makrlzi, iv. 49). The earlier madaris 
founded by Nizam al-Mulk had often lodgings for 
the teacher, especially as the teacher sometimes 
made his lodging his classroom and this is also 
found later. Thus al-Khadjirdi, who died in 543 
(1149) lived in the Baihaklya (Wustenfeld, Sehdfi c t, 
P« 3 ° 7 ) and ^lahlya the head of the college 

had his home within the buildings (Ibn Djubair, 
p. 48). Shams al-Din (d. 637) lived in Damascus 
in the c Adiliya where he taught likh (Ibn Abi 
Usaibi c a, ii. 171; cf. also p. 260) This must also 
have been the case in other madaris. But in any 
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somewhat modernised, was still given. The education 
in the madrasas is linked up with the new uni- 
veisities in Calcutta and elsewhere ( Calcutta Uni - 
varsity Commission , 1917 — 1919? Report , Calcutta 
1919, i/i. 143 — 187; v/ii. 60 — 70). In 1922 there 
were already 14 universities of which five were 
founded after 1919 ( Oriente Moderno, ii., 1922, 
p. 60: on earlier discussions on the foundation 
of a university see R, M. M., xxi. 19*2, p. 268 
sqq.). The older universities, founded on the model 
of that of London, are those of Calcutta 1857, 
Madras and Bombay 1857, Lahore 1882, Allahabad 
18S7 (A\ J/. A/., vi. 4; on Chiefs’ Colleges, ibid., 
p. i- — 51; ix. 44 — 81). The essential feature of 
the refotms is the new method of instruction, the 
systematic organisation of the courses, which are 
concluded by examinations, and the creation of 
a qualified body of competent teachers. 

Inspired by the same spirit, if not so thorough, 
were the reforms which were carried through at 
the capital of Islamic studies, the Azhar in Cairo 
without the assistance of a European power. In 
1872 an examination for those beginning teaching 
was instituted and the ordinance expanded by 
new regulations in 1885, 18S8 and 1895. The 
principal could however appoint teachers without 
examination. The students had to be registered 
so that unwoithy persons should not share the 
stipends. ( )n June 4, 1895, a council of five members 
was appointed to prepare refoims. They dealt with 
the finance and organisation. In 1896 the mosque- 


Dar al- c Ulum and other educational institutions 
reorganised so that in the Azhar, a kism al-takhassus 
for P'ikh , Tafsir , Hadith , Taw kid Mantik , Wad ' ", 
Bayan , Akhlak , Islamic history and practical courses 
in teaching and court practice were instituted. When 
by the law of Aug. 26, 19 27, a university was 
founded with faculties of arts, law, scien ce, and 
medicine (cf. Oriente Mode me , v., 1925, p. no 
sq 434 — 436; vii., 1927, p. 627 sqq.), the question 
of education in the mosque again came up and a 
new commission on Nov. 27, 1927 was charged 
to consider new proposals (for the reforms ot 
Egyptian institutions see P. Arminjon, Uenseigne - 
merit , la doctrine et la vie darts les universites 
mnsnlmane d'Egypte , 19075 Mustafa Bairam, Risala, 
1902; Sulaiman Rasad al-Zaiyati, Djawhar fi 
Tcdrikh at- Azhar, 1320, p. 14 7 sqq. ; A'mal Madqlis 
Id drat al- Azhar, Cairo 1323, anonymous, but by 
c Abd al-Karlm Salman, cf. al-Manar , xxv., 1324, 
p. 7035 Commission de la Re for me de P Universite 
d' El Azhar , Projet de Reforme presente par Muh. 
Pacha Said, Cairo 1911, and the official regulations; 
Johs. Pedersen, al- Azhar, Copenhagen 1922, p. 65 
sqq. ; A. Sekaly, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques , 
i., 1927, p- 95 W-i 465 sq.- ii., 1928, p. 47 sqq. 
etc.; Oriente Aloderno, v., 1925, p. 1 13 sq. ; vii., 
1927, p. 634). In Morocco the ruler in 1844 in- 
troduced European subjects into the Madrasa in 
Fas Djadid (whence its name Aladrasat al-AIit- 
kandisin) ; these innovations did not become per- 
manent but in 1916 the madaris in Fas and Rabat 


schools in Tanta, Damietta, and Dasstik and in 
1903 those of Alexandria were put under the j 
Azhar. On July 1, 1896 (supplemented in 1S97 
and 1S98) examinations for students were arranged; 
histoiy, geography and mathematics were introduced 
as voluntary subjects and it was forbidden to read 
glosses and super-commentaries in the first four years. 
The driving power in the council was one of its 
members, Muhammad ‘Abduh, but he retired in 


were reformed (Bell, in J.A ., ser. 11, x. 152; Pe- 
retie, in Arch. Alaroc., xviii., 1912, p. 257 sqq.-, 
see for Tunis: K.AI.M., iii. 385). 

Since the World War, throughout the world of 
Islam, particularly in Turkey, very far reaching 
reforms in education have been introduced the 
results of which cannot yet be surveyed. 

,G. The Administration of the Mosque. 


1905. The Khedive ‘Abbas II Hilmi in 1908 and 
in 19x1, after several commissions had been working 
at the subject, promulgated a new law which is 
still (1928) practically in force. The administration 
of the Azhar Mosque and the institutions connected 
with it (particularly other mosques and the Kadi 
School) were reorganised. The organisation is based 
on the old organisation of the staff with the principal 
as head of the ‘ulama’ and the heads of the 
madhahib as members of the committee of manage- 
ment. New subjects were instituted, such as akhlak 
in combination with the sira, history, especially 
Muslim, geography, natural history, chemistry, i 
mathematics, drawing, hygiene, education Instruction 
is given in three divisions, each of which is estimated 
to cover 5 to 7 years. To obtain admission a student 
must be 10 — 17 years of age, be able to read 
and write and know the Kur’an by heart (by the 
law of 1 9 1 1 he was allowed to learn half of it in 
his first six months in the Mosque, but this was 
abolished in 1921). Each year ends with the 
examination in the month of April; the final 
examination of the first section enables the success- 
ful candidate to teach in elementary schools, that 
of the second to obtain an appointment in certain 
offices or as imam or khatib in the mosques; by 
tlie examination, the candidate obtains the highest 
degree of \ilirn , and can become a teacher in the 
Azhar, or judge or council in the Shari‘a courts. By 
new laws oi 1921. 1923 and 1924, the examinations 
were reformed and the relationship to the Kadi School, 


I. Finances. 

The earliest mosques were built by the rulers 
of the various communities and the members of 
the community did all the work necessary in con- 
nection with the primitive mosques. The later 
mosques as a rule were erected by rulers, emirs, 
high officials or other rich men in their private 
capacity and maintained by them. The erection 
of the mosque of Ibn Tulun cost its builder 
120,000 dinars, the Mosque of Mu'aiyad 1 10,000 
(Makrlzi, iv. 32, 137, 138). The upkeep of the 
mosque was provided for by estates made over as 
endowments ( soakf , hubs') (cf. thereon besides the 
F lkh-books : I. Krcsmdrik, Das Wakfrecht , Z.D.AI. 
G., xlv., 1891, p. 511 — 576; E. Merrier, Le code 
du hobous ou onakf selon la legislation musulmane , 
1899). In the third century we thus hear of houses 
which belonged to the mosques and were let by 
them ( Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, F'uhrer, N°. 773 i 
837 ) a nd Ibn Tulun handed over a large number 
of houses as an endowment for his mosque and 
hospital (Makrlzi, iv. 83). This custom was taken 
over from the Christians by the Muslims (see 
Becker, in Is/., ii. 404). According to Makrlzi, 
estates were not given as wakf endowments until 
Muhammad Abu Bakr al-MadharaT (read thus) 
bequeathed Birkat al-Habash and Suyut as en- 
dowments (about 300 a. H.); this was however 
cancelled by the Fatimids again ( ibid ). Al-Hakim 
made large endowments not only for his own, 
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but also for mosques previously in existence, such 
as the Azhar, al-Hakiml, Dar al-Tlm and Djatni' al- 
Maks and Djami* Rashida; the endowments con- 
sisted of dwelling-houses, shops, mills, kaisariya 
and hawanit , and the document (ibid., p. 50 sq.) 
specifies how and for what purposes the revenues 
are to distributed. Baths were also given as endow- 
ments for mosques {ibid., p. 76 for 529; cf. 81 
of the year 543). Salah al-Dln granted lands to 
his madaris: in 566, for example, a kaisariya to 
the Kamhfya and a dai c a in al-Fatyum and the 
teacheis received wheat from al-Faiyum and in 
the same year he endowed the Nasiriya with gold- 
smiths 1 shops and a village (ibid., p. 193^.; cf. an- 
other document: p. 196 sq.). During the Mamluk 
period also, estates were given as endowments (for 
documents of this period see van Berchem, C. I. 
A ., i., N 0 ., 247, 252, 528; Moberg, in AI.O., xii., i 
1918, p. 1 sqq. ; J.A ser. 9, iii. 264 — 266; ser. 11, j 
x. 158 sqq., 222 sqq.; xii. 1 95 sqq., 256 sqq., 1 
363 sqq.). They were often a considerable distance i 
apart: the mosques in Egypt often had estates 
in Syria (v. Berchem, C.I.A. , i., N°. 247 ; Makilzi, 
vi. 107, 137). '.Not only were mosques built and 
endowed but already existing ones were given 
new rooms for teachers, minbars, stipends for 
Kur 3 an reciters, teachers etc. There were often 
special endowments for the salaries of the imam 
and the mu’adhdhins, for the support of visitors, 
for blankets, food etc. (see Ibn Djubair, p. 277 
with reference to the Mosque of the Umaiyads). 
The endowments and the purpose for which they 
might be used was precisely laid down in the | 
grant and the document attested in the court 
of justice by the kadi and the witnesses (cf. Ma- 
krizI, iv. 50, 196 infra). The text was also often 
inscribed on the wall of the mosquq(cf. ibid., p. 76 ; 
the above mentioned inscriptiofilf amongst others. 
Documents from Tashkent see R.Af.A/., xiii., 1911, 
p. 278 sqq.). Certain conditions might be laid down, 
e.g. in a madrasa that no Persian should be appointed 
there (MakrizI, iv. 202 infra) or that the teacher 
could not be dismissed or some such condition 
(v. Berchem, C.I.A., i., N°. 201), that no women 
could enter ( J.A. , ser. 9, iii. 389), that no Christian, 
Jew or Hanbali could enter the building ( ibid ., 
p. 405), etc. Endowments were often made with 
stipulations for the family of the founder or other 
purposes. That mosques could also be burdened 
with expenses is evident from an inscription in 
Edfu of the year 797 (i395)(v. Berchem, C.I.A., 
N°. 539). If a mosque was founded without suf- 
ficient endowment, it decayed (e. g. MakrizI, iv. 
115,201, 203) or the stipends were reduced {ibid., 
p. 251), but in the larger mosques as a rule the 
rulers provided new endowments. According to al- 
Mawardl, there were also special u Sultan-mosques 1 
which were directly under the patronage of the 
caliph and their officials paid from the Bait al-Mal 
( al-Ahkam al-Sultdniya, ed. Enger, p. 17 2 supra, 
I2§ supra). 

Just as the Bait al-Mal of the state was kept 
in the mosque, so was the mosque’s own property 
kept in it: e.g. the kanz or khizanat a l- A a" ba, 
which is mentioned in c O mar's time and may be 
presumed to have existed under his predecessors 
(Baladhurl, p. 43 supra; C. AT., i. 3 ° 7 > lu * 4 )- 
The Bait Alai al-Djamf in Damascus was in a 
kubba in the sahn (B.G. A., iii. 157 i Ibn Djubair, 
p. 267; Ibn Battuta, i. 201; cf. for Medina: Wu- 
stenfeld, Medina, p. 86). Rich men also had their 
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private treasure-chambers in the mosque (see E 2) 
| as used to be the case with the Temple (see E. 

! Schurer, Gesch. d. jud. Voikes 4 , ii., 1907, p. 322— 

■ 328; F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 1926, 
p. 405 sq.). 

2. Administration. 

As Imam of the Muslim community, the caliph 
, had the mosques under his chaige. This was also 
! the case with the sultan, governor or other ruler 
1 who lepresented the caliph in every respect. The 
! administration of the .mosques could however not 
be directly controlled by the usual government 
offices. By its endowment the mosque became an 
object sui generis and was withdrawn from the 
usual state or private purposes. Their particulai 
association with religion gave the kadis special 
influence and on the other hand the will of the 
testator continued to prevail. These three factors 
decided the admimstiation of the mosque but the 
relation between them was not always dear. 

a. Administration of the separate 
mosques. 

The mosque was usually in charge of a nazir 
or wall who looked after its affairs. The founder 
was often himself the nazir or he chose another 
and after his death, his descendants took charge 
or whoever was appointed by hun in the foundation 
charter. In the older period the former was the 
rule and is said to have applied especially in the 
case of chief mosques, if we may believe Nasir-i 
Khosraw, according to whom al-Ilakim paid the 
descendants of Ibn Tulun 30,000 dinars for the mos- 
que and 5,000 for the minaret and similaily to the 
descendants of c Amr b. al- c AM 100,000 dinais for 
the Mosque of c Amr (Sefcr-Xama, ed. Schefer, 
p. 39 and 146, 40 and 148). In 378 we lead of 
an administrator ( mutawalli ) of the mosque in 
Jerusalem (MakrizI, iv. 11). In the case of mos- 
ques and madaris founded during the Mamluk 
period, it is often expressly mentioned that the 
administration is to remain in the hands of the 
descendants of the foundei : e g. in the case of a 
mosque founded by Baibars (MakrizI, iv. 89), in the 
Djami c Maks when the vizier al-Maksi renovated 
it (ibid., p. 66), the Sahibiya (ibid., p. 205), and the 
Karasunkuriya (ibid., p. 232) etc.; so also in the 
Badriya in Jerusalem (“to the best of the descen- 
dants”, cf. v. Berchem, C.I.A . , 11/1. 129;. Other 
cases are also found. Sometimes an emir or official 
was administrator e. g in the Mu aiyad (MakrizI. 
iv. 140), the Taibarsiya (ibid., p. 224), the Azhar, 
(ibid., p 54 sq.) or the Mosque of Ibn Talun 
(Kalkashandl, Subk a l- A" fid', xi. 159 162). In 

Djamal al-Din’s madrasa, it was always the katib 
a l- sir r (MakrizI, iv. 256), in the Khanakah of 
Baibars the khazindar and his successors (v. 
Berchem, C.I.A., i, X® 252); but it was more 
frequently a kadi; for example in the mosque of 
Baibars just mentioned, the Hanafi kadi was to 
take charge after the descendants (MakrizI, iv. 
89); in the Akbughawiya, the ShafiS kadi was 
appointed but his descendants were expressly ex- 
cluded (ibid , p. 225). In the Mosque of the L maiyads 
during the Mamluk period, the Shafi c i chief kadi 
was as a rule the nazir (Kalkashandl, iv. igijand 
in the Nasir mosque m Cairo (ibid, xi. 262 — 264). 
In this city we find during the Mamluk period 
that emirs and kadis alternately acted as nazirs 
in the large mosques (e.g. the Mosque of Ibn Tulun: 

24 
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Makri/i, iv 42). Gases are also found however 
m which descendants of the founder unsuccessfully 
1 L. micd die office of na/ir (Makrizi, iv. 21S, 255)- 
1 In- was the result of the increasing power of 
Me kadis (-ee below). In the madans the nazir 
was often also the headmaster; the two offices 
were hereditary (ibid., p. 204: the Sahiblya al- 
Bah.i i\a, p 23 8 sup>a\ the Djamaliva). In Tustar 
a descendant of Sahl as na/ir ami teacher con- 
ducted a mad rasa with the help of four slaves 
(Ibn Battuta, u. 25 sq ). 

The Na/ir managed the finances and other 
business of the most) ue. Sometimes he had a fixed 
salaiy (in Ihubars’ Khanakah 500 dnhams a month : 
v. l’.tTchetn, CIA., i., VC 252: in the Dulamiya 
in 1 >aina-«cus in 847 only 60 dirhams a month: y A. , 
ser. 9, 111. 201), but the revenues of the mosque j 
ueie often applied to his personal use. His control 
of the funds of the mosque was hovvevei often 
limited b) the central commission for endowments 
(see below). 1 he na/ir might also see to any 
necessarv meieaseof the endow ments Reappointed 
the staff and he fixed their pay (of. e. g. Makri/i, 
iv. 41) He could also interfere in questions not 
arising out of the business side of administiation : 
for example the emu Sawdub, the na/ir of the 
A/hat in Si 8 ejected about 750 poor people from j 
the mosque He was however thiown into prison 
fot tills by the Sultan (:/«:</., p. 54). Generally 
shaking the n,i/ir’s powers were considerable. In 
78; a nn/ir in the A/har decided that the pioperty 
of a mudjaw u , who had died without heirs, should 
be Misti ibuted among the other students (//>/</., 
p 54) In Mecca, ac cooling to Kutb al-I)in, the 
A i-z'/ ill-//, i> tim was m charge of the great festival 
of t he maw lid of the i'rophet (12 th Rabi c I) and 
distributed robes of honour in the mosque on this 
occasion lii. 439) In the A/har. no nanr 

was appointed after about 1100 but a learned man 
was appointed Shaikh al-N/har, principal and ad- 
ministrator of the mosque (^ulaiman Kns.vl al- 
/aivati. Kanz ,:/ ./ wiar fi 71/'/;,// al‘.\zh,n % 

j. 123 > /«/ ^ < omtitions are simdai m Mecca 

( ■snouck llurgronje. MALa, li 2;^ 25 1 cq ) 

As we have seen, kadis were often na/us of 
mosques. I'his was especially the ca-e in the 
midari.s, where the kadis were often teachers icf. 
Makri/i, iv 200, 219, 222. 23S. etc.): the ka«iis 
v\cre pirtieularlv anxious to get the principal 
ortices in the large scnooU ( cf. Knlka-handi. \i 
2:5' Their influence was however further nu leased 
bv the fait that, if" a na ir qualified by the terms 
• •t the founder's will no longer existed, the ka ii of 
the tmdhhab in question stepped into his place, cf 
/ P M .G.. x I v . . 1807, p. 552 Rv this rule, which 
often gave rise to quarrels between the different 
ka jis - e. g. Makri/i. iv 21S the 7 ahiriva\ a kadi 
v udd accumulate a large number of offices and 
“milk the endowments’’ (/**/., 111. 364) Sometimes 
•heir management was so ruthless, that the school* 
**" >n declined ie.g the Mhibiya an<I the I> v amali\a 

21 k * in, iv. 204 sq • 23S). They also exercised 
m'.uence through the committee of management 
of the mosque 

( entrails a tion in the Management 
of the M os* q u e s 

The lirge mosques occupied a special p-»-ition 
m the Muslim emj ire. because the caliph hid to 
imrie-t himself particularly in them: especially 
tbo>e of Mecca and Medina where the rulers and 


their governors built extensions and executed re- 
novations (cf. C.M., i. 1451 iii. &3 S </1 ■)• Du rm g 
the "Abbasid period, the kadi occasionally pla\s 
a certain part in this connection; for example 
al-Mahdi (158 — 169) piesented the kadi with the 
necessary money to extend and repair the Meccan 
mosque (C. M i. 312 ; ii. 43). In 263, al-Muwaffak 
ordered the governor of Mecca to undertake repairs 
at the Ka c ba (ibid., ii. 200 sq.). In 271 the governor 
aDd the kadi of Mecca co-operated to get money 
from al-Muwaffak for repairs and they saw the 
work through (ibid., iii. 136 sq.). In 281, the 
kadi of Mecca wrote to the vizier of al-Mu c tadid 
about the Ddr al-Nadvva and backed up his request 
by sending a deputation of the staff there (sadana) 
The caliph then ordered the vizier to arrange the 
matter through the kadi of Baghdad and a man 
was sent to Mecca to take charge of the work 
•!/., iii. 144 */'/•)■ 

The importance of the kadi was based pri- 
marily on his special knowledge in the field of 
religion. A zealous kadi like al-Harith b. Miskln 
in Cairo (237 — 245) forbade the kurnd of a mos- 
que to recite the Kur’an melodiously; he also 
had the masahif in the mosque of c Amr inspected 
and appointed an amin to take charge of them 
(Kindi, Wul at y p* 469)- After the building of 
the TulQnid mosque, a commission was appointed 
under the Kadi T-Kudat to settle the kibla of the 
mosque (Makrizi, iv 21 sq.). But at a quite eaily 
date they also obtained a say in the management 
of the funds. The first kadi to lay his hands on 
the ah bus was Tawba b. Natnir al-Hadtami; while 
hitherto every endowment had been administeied 
by itself by the children of the testator or some 
one appointed by him, in 118 Tawba brought 
about the centralisation of all endowments and a 
large diwan was created for the purpose (Kindi, 
ll'ti/ at , p. 346). How this system of centralisation 
worked is not clear at fust, but it was carried 
through under the Fatimids. 

A 1 - M u 1 7 z created a special diwan al-ahbas 
and made the chief kadi head of it as well as 
of the xjjawamf wa * / -m a r ha hid (Maktizi, iv. 83 
and 75; cf. Kindi, Wulat , p. 385, 587, 589, 
according to whom al- c Aziz specially appointed 
the chief kadi over the two djami c s), and a special 
bait al-mal was instituted for it in 363; a yearly 
revenue of 150.000 dirhams was guaranteed; any- 
thing left over went to form a capital fund. All 
payments were made through this office after being 
cei titled by the administration of the mosques 
(Makrizi, iv S3 sq.). The mosques were thus ad- 
ministered by the kadis, directly under the caliph. 

I he diwan al-biir wa l-sadaka in Baghdad (Mez, 
Aenais «///<>% p. 72) perhaps served similar purposes. 

A 1 - H a k 1 m reformed the administration of the 
mosque'*. In 403 he had an investigation made 
and when it proved that 800 (or 830) had no 
income (^ha /a), he made provision for them by 
a payment of 9.220 dirhams monthly from the 
Bait al-Mal; he also made 405 new’ endowments 
(of estates) for the officials of the mosque (Ma- 
krizi. iv. 84. 264). L nder the Fatimids. the kadis 
u-ed to ins; tet all the mosques and mashahid in 
and around Cairo at the end of Ramadan and 
compare them with their mventoues (ibid., p. 84). 
The viziers of the Fatimids, who also had the 
title -kadi did much for the mosques (Pjawhar. 
\ a kuh h. Killi-. Badr al-Djamali : cf. v. Berchem, 
C. I. A., 1., No. 11, 576. p. 631). 
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Under the Aiyubids, conditions were the same 
as under the Fatimids. The dlwan al-ahbas was under 
the kadis (Makrizi, iv. 84). Salah al-Din gave a 
great deal to the mosques, especially the madaris 
(of. above): 20,000 dirhams a day is a figure given 
{ibid., p. 1 1 7). When Ibn Djubair says that the 
sultan paid the salaries of the officials of the 
mosques and schools of Alexandria, Cairo and 
Damascus (p. 43, 52, 275), he must really mean 
the Dlwan already mentioned. 

The san e conditions continued for a time under 
the Mamluks. In the time of Baibats, for example, 
the chief kadi Tadj al-Din was nazir al-ahbas . He 
caused the Mosque of c Amr to be renovated and 
when the funds from the endowments were ex- 
hausted, the Sultan helped him from the Bait al-Mal 
(MakrizI, iv. 14); after confei ring w ith experts, the 
chief kadi forbade a water-supply brought by Salah 
al-Din into the mosque (ibid, p 14; Suyiiti, ffu.oi 
al-Muhadnta , li. 137). In 687 the chief kadi Taki 
al-Din complained to Kala'un that the c Ami ami 
Azhar mosques were falling into ruins, while the 
ahbas were much reduced. The Sultan would not 
however permit their restoration but entiusted the 
repairs of the mosques to ceitain emirs, one to 
each (MakrizI, iv. 14, 15). This principle was several 
times applied in later times and the emirs fre- 
quently gaiued intiuence at the expense of the 
kadis. Thus after the earthquake of 707 (1:0^) 
(cf. thereon Quatremeie, Hist. Suit. Maml ., imi . 
214 sqq ), the mosques wcie allotted to emirs, 
who had to see that they were rebuilt (Makii/i, 
iv., 15, 53). From the middle of the seventh 
century, we often find emirs as administrator of 
the chief mosques. The kadi had however obtained 
so much authority that he was conceded “a general 
supervision of all matters affecting the endow ments 
of his madhhab” (al-T’mari, Tdiif hi ' l-Mustiilah 
a l- Shat if, p. 1 17; cf. Z. D. M. G , xlv., p 559): 
according to this theory the kadi could inter ene 
to stop abuses. In Syria tn 660 (1262) Ibn Khal- 
likan became kadi over the whole area between 
al- c Arish and the Euphrates and superintendent 
of wakfs, mosques, madrasas etc. (Ouatremerc. 
Hist. Suit. Maml ., i/i. 170). 

Sultan Baibars reformed these endowments and 
restored the office of nazir al-awkaf or nazir al- 
ahbas al-mabrura or n. djihat al-lnn ' Kalkashandi, 
iv. 34, 38; v. 465; ix. 256; xi. 252, 257 sqq. \ cf. 
Khalil al-Zahiri, Zubdat A’adif al-Mamalth . ed. Ra- 
vaisse, p. 109). According to al-Makrizi, the endow- 
ments were distributed among the Mamluks in three 
depaitments (djihat) : I. djihat al-ahbas. managed by 
an emir, the Dawadar: this looked after the lands 
of the mosques, in 740 in all 130,000 faddan ; 

2 . djihat al-awkaf al-hukmiya bi-Misr 7c’<z l-Aahna , 
"hich administered dwelling-houses; it was managed 
by the ShafiS Kadi 'l-Kudat, with the title A iizir 
al-Awkaf. This department came to an end in 
the time of al-Malik al-Nadr Faradj because an 
emir supported by the opinion of the Hanafi chief 
kadi, spent a great deal and misused the funds: 

3. djihat al-awkaf al-ahllya , compri>ed all the 
endowments which still had particular nazirs. either 
descendants of the testator or official-, of the Sultan 
and the kadi. The emirs seized their lands and 
Barkuk, before he became Sultan, sought in vain 
to remedy the evil by appointing a commission. 
The endowments in general disappeared somewhat 
later because the ruling emirs seized them (MakrizI, 
iv. 83 — 86). In modern times, as a rule, endow- 


ments in Muslim lands have been combined under 
a special ministry. 

To be distinguished from the administrators of 
the mosque is the nazir who is only concerned with 
the supervision of the election of mosques. Any 
one could be entrusted with the building of a 
mosque (e. g Makrizi, iv. 92). Under the Mamluks 
there was also a clerk of works, wit ta wall i \hadd 
al-’amaftr 01 nazn al- ima/a: he- was the oversec*i 
of the builders (ibid., p. 102; see Zu’-a'at KaAif 
al-M imZilik, ed. Ravaisse, p 1 1 5. cf p. 100: v. 
Beiehem, C.I.A ., 1 742 751). 

The caliph or the lulei of the country was in 
tins, as in othei matters, supiemc. As we have 
seen, he intervened in the administration and 
directed it as he wished He was also able to 
interfeie in the internal affairs of the mosque, it 
necessary through Ins usual officers In 25 } (807 
aftei the rising m the Km um. the chief of point 
issued stiict ordeis by which it was foibubicn to s.n 
the hasmalah aloud in the mosque, the number of 
pi ay eis in the month of Ramadan was cut down, 
the tit/h /n from the nuniret foibniden ett . ( /\:*w U' 
htzhazOif Kamo, I'uht 1 ' , N°. 788J In the veai 
204, the governor Isa al-Nushiri had the mosque 
of c Amr closed except at the salat-, because tin 
Bait al-Mal was kept 111 it. w Inch hou-vri produced 
prote-ts from the people (Mtku/i, iv 11; Kmdi, 
Wul at. p. 2b() ; /*. Cr. ./., vn 11O) Many smul u 
examples could be mention'd. especially dming 
petiods of unrest In S21 the 11.1 ib m «on|mniion 
with the kadis levised the budget of the Mosque 
of the < hnaiyads and mad** Imam ial n forms 'J 
A. ser q, vn 2201. '1 he a'lhan formul ic w t r< 1 u<l 
down in edicts by the ruler (Makn/l. iv 41 45). 
In the yeai 323, the w/i«*i m Baghdad had a 
man whipped wiio had leci’ed a \unant text of 
the Kur an in the tnihiab. after he had bet n In ard 
in his defence in the presence of the kadi* an 1 
learned men (Nakfit. I dah ~i\ \i. 3®®' I he im- 
portance of the soveieign in connect ion with tin 
mosque depended on his pewm-dny. \x a mle 
be recognised the auth uitv of the reguhr offi- 
cials. When for example al-Khattb al-Baglnlad. 
asked the Ualiph al-Ka 1111 for authority to read 
Hadith in the mosque of al-MansQr. the !ui<r 
referred the question to the nakf al-nui / 
(Yakut, l/daba , i. 246 sq ; cf. Wu-tenfeld. S. -• 

; lii. 280). 

The conseciation of the mosque \u- attende 1 
by certain cerctnomes. When for example the 
midday service was conducted f«u the first time 
in the Pjfimr al* Salih in ( airo. a repte-* ntativr 
from Baghdad was present ( Makrizi. Sl 

the consecration of the Mosque of Ibn I ul in. the 
builder gave al-Rabt c b. Milaiman. a pupil of al- 
Shafi i, who lectured on Hadith theie. a purse of 
I. OOO dinats (‘suyuti. //u e n al-Mu [<a / 1> a. u. 1 3 f P* 

I Al-Makn/i describes the consecration ceremony at 
I several mosques. In the M. al-Mu aiyad the 8uban 
was present seated on a throne surrounded by his 
officers; the basin of the s*ihn was filled with 
; sugar and halwa. the people ate and drank, lectures 
; were given, then the salat was read and khutba de- 
j livered and the Sultan distributed robes of honour 
! among the officials of the Mosques and >uf is 
1 (Makrizi. iv 139): Mmilarly at the Zahiriya (p. 662, 

1 were poems weie also recited cf <)uatremere, 
Hi t Suit. Maml.. I'l. p. 22 S sq.), Madrasat ljjamal 
1 al-Din. p Sn; al Saighum’-hiya, p. 757 (Makrizi, 
! iv., p. 2 17 sq., 253, 256). 
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H. The Personnel of the Mosque, 
i. The Imam. 

ITom the earliest days of Islam, the ruler was 
the leader of the salat; he was imam as leader 
in war, head of the government and leader of the 
common salat. The governors of provinces thus 
became leaders of the salat and heads of the 
kharaJj and when a special financial official took 
over the fiscal side, the governor was appointed 
c ala ''l-salat wa ’ l-harb . He had to conduct ritual 
prayer, e.^pecially the Friday salat on which oc- 
casion he also delivered the khutba. If he was 
prevented, the chief of police, sahib al-sharta, was 
his khalifa (cf. Makrizi, iv. 83). c Amr b. al- c AsI 
permuted the people of the villages to celebrate 
the two festivals, while the Friday divine service 
could only take place under those qualified to 
conduct it (who could punish and impose duties; 
ibui , p. 7J. This was altered under the 'Abbasids. 
The caliph no longer regularly conducted the 
salats (after the conquest of the Persians : Makrizi, 
iv. 45), and c Anbasa b Ishak, the last Arab governor 
of hgypt (238 — 242), was also the last emir to 
conduct the salat in the < 3 jami c . An imam, paid 
out of the bait al-mal , was now appointed ( ibid ., 
p. 83), but the governor still continued to be 
formally appointed r ala ’ l-salat . Henceforth the 
luler only exceptionally conducted the service, for 
example the Fatinnds on ceremonial occasions, 
especially in the month of Ramadan (Ibn Taghrl- 
budi, ed. Juynboll, ii. 482 sqq. ; Kalkashandi, Subh 
al-A ( 'sha i , 111. 509^/.); in many individual mosques 
probably the most prominent man conducted the 
service; according to the Hadith-, the one with 
the best knowledge of the KuPan and, failing 
him, the eldest should officiate (Bukhari, Adhan , 
bab 46, 49). 

The imam appointed was chosen from among 
those learned in religious matters; he was often 
a llashimid (Mez, Renaissance, p. 147); he might 
at the same time be a kadi or his na'ib (see Kindi, 
IV ula t , p. 575, 589; Ibn Battuta, 1. 276 sq.). 
During the salat he stood beside the mihrab; al- 
Makdisi mentions the anomaly, that in Sjria one 
pci formed one's salat “in front of the imam** (B.G. 

lii. 202 )\ he could also stand on an elevated 
position; on one occasion Abu lluraira conducted 
the salat in the Meccan mosque from the roof 
(Bukhari, Sal tit , bab 17). In Mecca, in Ibn Djubair's 
time, each of the four recognised madhahib (with 
the Zaidis in addition) had an imam; the) con- 
ducted the salat, one after the other each m his 
place, in the following order: Shafi'is, Malikfs, 
Hanafis and Ilanbahs; they only performed the 
salat al-maghnb together; in Ramadan they held 
the taiawih in different places in the mosque, 
which was also often conducted by the kurra' 
(Rihla, p. IOI, 102, 143 sq.), This is still the 
case; very frequently one performs the salat, not 
after the imam of his own inadhab (Snouck Hur- 
gronje Mekka, ii. 79 sq.). In Jerusalem according 
to Sludjir al-Din the order was: Mabkis, SliafPls, 
Ilanafis, Hanballs who prayed each in their own 
part of the Haram; in Hebron the order was the 
same (Sauvaire, Ihst. jfor. ot Hebron, p. 13d ~ f 7 *) 
In Ramadan extraordinary imams were appointed 
(a' id.. p. 138). 

When the imam no longer represented a political 
office, each mosque regularly had one. He had 
to mam tain order and was in general in charge 


of the divine services in the mosquejln al-Mak- 
disl’s time the imam of the Mosque of c Amr read 
a djuz 3 of the Kurban every morning after the salat 
(. B.G.A. , iii. 205). It was his duty to conduct 
every salat, which is only valid fi djamcka. He 
must conform to the standards laid down in the 
law; but it is disputed whether the salat is in- 
valid in the opposite case. According to some, the 
leader of the Friday salat should be a different 
man from the leader of the five daily salats 
(Mawardi, al-Ahkam al-Sultaniya , ed. Enger, p. 171 
sqq. 5 Ibn al-Hadjdj, K . al-Madkhal , ii. 41, 43 
50, 73 sqq. ; al-Subkl, Ahi'id al-Ni'am , ed. Myhr- 
man, p. 163 sq. ; for hadiths s. Wensinck, Hand- 
book, p. 109^.). Many cherished misgivings against 
payment being made for religious services and 
quoted in support of their view a saying of Abu 
Hanlfa ( B . G.A., iii. 127). 

2. The Khatlb. 

The development of this office is analogous to 
that of imam. When the c Abbasid caliph no longer 
delivered khutbas regularly, a man learned in reli- 
gious matters was appointed to the office of khatib 
[see D 1 and the article khatIb]. It could be 
pointed out that the Prophet himself had a khatlb 
namely c Utarid b. Hadjib (Djahiz, Bayan , i. 178) 
and sermons outside the Friday service had in 
any case become quite usual. Thus Hasan al-Basri 
was already a noted preacher (ibid., p. 190). Later 
it sometimes happened that a general like Djaw- 
har himself acted as imam at the salat, while the 
khutba was left to a learned man (Makrizi, iv. 44). 
As the khatib in theory repiesented the ruler, he 
uttered a blessing upon him ; to this extent the 
office had a political significance. The caliph was 
blessed and the heir-apparent and the king of 
the country (cf. above D 1). When the caliph 
himself preached, he also pronounced a prayer for 
himself (Yakut, CdabcP^ ii. 349 sq.) and the Fatimids 
mentioned their fathers. The sermons gradually 
became quite stereotyped; Ibn Battuta (i. 348) 
piaises the khatib in Mecca, because he gave a 
new sermon eveiy Friday. A kadi was frequently 
chosen as khatib and a chief kadi could some- 
times preach in a large mosque (Kindi, lYulat , 
p. 589; Makrizi, iv. 132; Ibn Djubair, p. 156; 
according to Ouatremeie, Hist. Suit. Maml ., Il/ii. 
25i a kadi was for the fiist time appointed khatib 
in 694 [1925] in Damascu>), The khatib could also 
be a “witness'’ (HiJal al-Sabl, K. a l- IVuzara 3 , ed. 
Amedroz. p. 421 infra') or hold another office like 
that of katib al-sirr (Makrizi, iv. 137, 138, 1 39, 
140); in the last mentioned case the office was 
hereditary, which we also find elsewhere (ibid., p. 9i 
98; Suyuti, Husn al-A/uhadara, i. 185: al- c Iraki). 
The khatib had frequently a khalifa. In the Rashida 
mosque, where in 414 two khatlbs were deliberately 
appointed, they both preached at the same time 
on the min bar (Makrizi, p. 63 sq.). Later vve 
find in the larger mosques a number of tdiutaba 5 
being appointed who relieve one another. 

In Mecca the khatib w*as a particularly imposing 
figure. In his black robe, trimmed with gold, and tur- 
ban with ta*L >,an * he went up to the minbar between 
two black banners carried by muktdhdhins, while 
a seivant walked in front of him cracking a whip ; 
after he had kissed the Black Stone, the chiet 
mu adhdhm went quickly in front of him with 
the sword with which he girded him on the minbar 
(Ibn Djubair, p. 95 sq. ; Ibn Battuta, i. 376 sqq.). 
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The whip ( farkcfa : Ibn Djubair, p. 96, 97, 144, 
156; Ibn Battuta, i. 376, 379, 390, 394; see B. 
G. A ., iv., s. v.) is also used as he goes out and 
on other occasions. The black was the colour of 
the c Abbasids* it was also used in Egypt (Ibn 
Djubair, p. 50). The Fatimid khatlb wore a cap 
(kalansuwa : Makrizi, iv. 44, 22 sq .). The diess 
of the khutaba 3 varied with time and country (cf. 
ibid., p. 905 B.G.A . , iii. 129, 416; Ibn al-Hadjdj, 
Madkkal , ii. 73). In Mecca there were celebrations 
when a young man became a khatlb (Ibn Djubair. 
P . 149). 

Very frequently the khatib and the imam were 
one individual, especially in the smaller mosques, 
but sometimes also in larger ones (Yakut, Udabc? , 
vii. 174, 179; Makrizi, iv. 124). Ibn al-Hadjdj 
even regaids this as the normal thing (A”. al~ 
Madkhal , ii. 59, 60, 73, 74); s. also al-Subkl, 
Mid id, p. 160 sq. and the article khatIb. 

3. Xass and Kari\ 

On these see C 3. Sometimes, in the later usage 
zvd'iz is used of the official speaker, very like 
khatib (cf. Ibn Battuta, iii. 9), while al-kass is only 
applied to the street story-teller (al-Subkl, Miful 
al-Ndam, p. 161 sq.). The kurra J are also fre- 
quently appointed to madrasas and particularly 
to mausoleums (Makrizi, iv. 223; Yakut, iv. 509; 
Subki, Ahfut , p. 162; v. Berchem, C.I.A. , i., 
N°. 252). 

) 4. The Mu 3 a dh dh in. 

According to most traditions, the office of 
mu’adhdhin was instituted in the year I, according 
to others only after the isra\ in the year 2, ac- 
cording to some weak traditions while Muhammad 
was still in Mecca. At first the people came to 
the salat wdthout being summoned. Trumpets (biik) 
were blown and rattles (ndkus) used or fires lit 
after the custom of Jews, Christians and Madjus. 
c Abd Allah b. Zaid learned the adhan formula in 
a dream; it was approved by the Prophet and 
when Bilal proclaimed it, it was found that c Omar 
had also learned the same procedure in a dream 
(Ibn Hisham, p. 357 sq . ; Khamis , i. 404 sq ; 
Bukhari, Adhart , bab I; Zurkanl, i. 12 1 sqq.). 
There are also variants of the story, e. g. that 
the Prophet and c Omar had the vision, or Abu 
Bakr or seven or fourteen Ansar; according to 
some, the Prophet learned it at the mdradj from 
Gabriel, wherefore the introduction of the adhan 
is dated after the isra 3 ; among the suggestions 
made, the hoisting of a flag is mentioned {Sira 
Halabiya , ii. 100 sqq). Noteworthy is a tradition 
which goes back to Ibn Sa c d, according to which 
at c Omar’s suggestion at first a munadi , Bilal, was 
sent out who called in the streets: al-saldta 
djdmfat** 1 . Only later were other possibilities dis- 
cussed, but the method already in use was con- 
firmed by the dream, only with another formula, 
the one later used ( Kh amis , i. 404; Si) a Halabiya, 
ii 100 sq.). According to this account, the con- 
sideration of other methods w’ould be a secondary 
episode and probably the tradition in general re- 
presents a later attitude to the practices of other 
religions. But in Islam other method* w r ere certainly 
used. In Fas, a flag was hung out in the minarets 
and a lamp at night {J. A., ser. II, xii. 34 1 )- 
The flag is also found in the legend of the origin 
of the practice. 

1 The public crier was a well-known institution 


among the Arabs. Among the tribes and in the 
towns important proclamations and invitations to 
general assemblies weie made by criers. This crier 
was called Munadi or Mu a dhdh in (Sira Halabiya , 

ii. 170; Lammens, La Alecque , p. 62 sqq., 146; do , 
Berceau, i. 229 note; do., Afo'diaia, p. 1 50). Adhan 
therefore means proclamation, Sura ix. 3, and 
a dhdh ana, mu a dhdh in, Sura vii. 70 w to proclaim” 
and “crier”. Munadi (Bukhari, Hard a l- K hums , 
bab 15) and A 1 id a dhdh m (ibid, Sawm, bab 69; 
Salat, bab 10 = Djizya, bab 16; Sira Halabiya, ii. 
270) are names given to a cner used by the Prophet 
or Abu Bakr for such purposes. Official procla- 
mations w r eie regularly made by criers (cf. Tabari, 

iii. 21 ji, 3). Sadjah and Musailima used a mirarih- 
dhin to summon the people to their p raj ers (Tabari, 
i. 1919,1932; cf. Annuli dell ’ Islam, i. 410 r q.\ 
638 sq.). It therefore was a very natural thing 
for Muhammad to assemble the believers to common 
prayer through a crier ( ndda I'd l or ila 'l- sal at, 
Sura v. 63; lxii. 9); the summons is called . Vida 3 
and Adhan, the crier ATunadi (Bukhari, IVuJrd, 
bab 5 ; Adhan. bab 7) and At u J adh dh m ; the two 
names are used quite indiscriminately (e. g. ibid , 
Wudid, bab 5; Tabari, ii. 297 sq.). Munadi 
'l-Saldt, B.G.A , iii. 182, I2 , also Scdih “criei” 
is used (Tabari, iii. 861 ; Chron. Mekka , i. 340). 

In these conditions, it was very natural for the 
crier in the earliest period to be regarded as the 
assistant and servant of the ruler; he is his mu'adh- 
dhin (Ibn Sa c d, i. 7; Muslim, Salat, tr. 4: Makrizi. 

iv. 43, etc; cf. Tabari, ii. 1120). T’mar sent to 
Kufa Ammar b. Yasir as emir and c Abd Allah 
b. Mas : ud u as mid a dhdh in and ivazir' (B. G. A., 

v. 165); he is thus the right hand of the ruler. 
Al-IIusain had his munadi with him and the latter 
summoned to the salat on al-Hitsain’s instructions 
(Tabari, ii. 297, 298; cf. Ibn Ziyad, ibid., p. 260 
and in the year 196 the c amil in Mecca, ibid., 
iii. 861, i 3 ; also Chron. Mekka , i. 340)- During 
the earliest period, the mu’adhdhin probably issued 
his summons in the streets and the call was very 
short: al-salata djdmi at an (Ibn Sa c d, i. 7, 7 ; Chron. 
Mekka , i. 340; Tabari, iii. 861; cf. also in the 
year 196, Sira Halabiya, ii. 101 ; Khamis. i 404 
sq ). This brief summons was, according to Ibn 
Sa c d, also used later on irregular occasions (i 7 
sqq ; cf. the passage in Tabari). Perhaps also the 
summons w r as issued from a particular place even 
at a quite early date (see D 2a). After the public 
summons the mu’adhdhin went to the Prophet, 
greeted him and called him to prayer: the same 
procedure was later used with his successor: when 
he had come, the mu'adhdhin announced the 
beginning of the salat (akama ’ l-saldt : cf. Bukhari, 
Wudid, bab 5; Adhan . bab 48: Sira Halabiya , 
ii. 104 sq : Makrizi, iv. 45). The activity of the 
mu’adhdhin thus fell into three sections : the as- 
sembling of the community, the summoning of the 
imam and the announcement of the beginning of 
the salat. With time changes were made in all 
three stages. 

The assembling of the community by crying 
aloud was not yet at all regular in the older period. 
During the fighting, Ibn Zi\ad in the year 60 
called his munadi with threats to the evening salat 
in the mosque and when after an hour the mosque 
w*as full he had the ikama announced (Tabari, ii. 
260) When a large number of mosques had come 
into existence, the public call to prayer had to 
be organised lest confusion arose, and the custom 
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of calling from a raised position became general ! 
after the introduction of the minaret. While i 
previously the call to prayer had only been pre- ' 
paratory and the ikama was the final summons, j 
the public call (adhan) and the ikama now formed ( 
two distinct phases of the call to prayer. Tradition j 
has retained a memory of the summoning in the ; 
streets, now completely fallen into disuse, when it 1 
tells us that c Othman introduced a third adhan, | 
a call in aLZawra’. which was made before the j 
call fiom the minaret: this call however was trans- 
feired by Ilisham b. c Abd al- Malik to the minaret 
(Bukhari, Ihiinfa, bab 22, 25; Si) a Halabiya , 
ii. no; I bn al-Hadjdj, Madkhul , ii. 45). This may 
be evidence of the gradual cessation of the custom 
of summoning the community by going through 
the streets Ibn Battuta, but this is exceptional, 
tells us that the miradhdhins in Kh w arizm still 
fetched the people fiom their houses and those who 
did not come were whipped (iii. 4 sq ), which recalls 
Wahhabi measuies. When exactly the Sunni and • 
in distinction to it the ShVi formula, finally developed ; 
can hardly be asceitained [see aph\n]. The call 
haiya c ala ' l -f ala h is known from the time of c Abd 
al- .Malik (65-S5) (Akhtal, ed. SalhanI, p. 254; see 
Horovitz, in /j/., x\i., 1927, p. 154; on takbir see 
ibid. \ on adhan formulae see further Si) a Halabiya, 
ii. 105 sq.). At first the call was only made at 
the chief mosque, as was the case in Medina and 
Mim* (Makii/i, iv. 43 inf /a) but very quickly other 
mosques ueie also given mu’adhdhms: their calls 
were sufficiently audible in the whole town. The 
chief mosque retained this privilege, that its mu’adh- 
djnn called first and the others followed together 
(MakrizI, iv. 43 inf) a, 44). 

The summoning by the imam in Medina 
was therefoie quite a natural thing. The custom, 
at first associated with the ruler's mosque, w T as 
not observed in Medina only (see for c Othman 
and c Ati: Tabari, 1. 3059 sq.) but was also usual 
under the Omaiynds. The formula was: al-Salam 
'alitka aiyttha 'l- Amir roa-Rahmatu 'll ah wa- 
luv auituhu. haiya ' ala ' l-Salat, hay a c ala 'l-falah 
al-S:lat, ya> k wmka 'Hah (MakrizI, iv. 45: Sira 
II alibiui , ii 105). After the alteration in the 
adhan and the greater distance of the luler from 
the mosque, to summon him was no longer the 
natural conclusion to the assembling of the com- 
munity. In the c Abbasul period and under the 
Fatitmds there was a sutwval of the old custom, 
in as much as the mu'adhdhins ended the adhan 
call hefoie the salat al-fadjr on the minarets with 
a salam upon the caliph. This pait of the mu adh- 
dhin's work was thus associated with the first 
adhan call. When Salah al-Din came to power, 
he did not wish to be mentioned in the call 
to prayer, but instead he oideied a blessing 
upon the Prophet to be uttered before the 
adhan to the salat al-fadj r, which after 761 
only took place before the Friday service. A 
muhtasib oulered that after 791 in Egypt and 
.S\ ria at each adhan a salam was to be uttered 
over the Prophet (MakrizI. iv. 46; Sira Hala ! 'i\a % 
u. 1 10). Ibn Ojul'air relates that in Mecca after 
each ^alat al-maghrib, the foremost mu adh jhin 
pronounced a du c a upon the Abbasid Imam and 
on Sdah al-l>in from the Zemzem roof, in which 
those present joined with enthusiasm (p 103) and 
according to MakrizI. after each salat prayers for 
the Saltan weie uttered by the mu’adhdhins (iv. 
53 s q •)• Another relic of the old custom was that 


the trumpet was sounded at the door of the ruler 
at times of prayer; this honour was also shown 
to c Adud al-Dawla in 368 by order of the caliph 
(Ibn Maskawaih, vi. 499; Cairo 1315, p. 396). 

The ikama ahvays remained the real prelude to 
the service and is therefore regarded as the original 
adhan (Bukhail, Dj unla , bab 24/^.). In the earliest 
period it w r as fixed by the arrival of the ruler and 
it might happen that a considerable interval elapsed 
between the summoning of the people and the 
ikama (cf. Tabari, ii. 260, 297 sq.'). The times 
were later more accurately defined ; one should be 
able to perform 1 — 3 salats between the two calls 
(Bukhari, Adhan , bab 14, 16). Some are said to 
have introduced the practice of the mu'adhdhin 
calling haiya c ala ’ l-salat at the door of the mosque 
between the two calls (Sira Halabiya , ii. 105). 
From the nature of the case the ikama was always 
called in the mosque; at the Friday service, it 
was done wdien the imam mounted the minbar 
(Bukhari, Dj anfa , bab 22, 25; Sira Halabiya , ii. 
no; MakrizI, iv. 43) while the mu’adhdhin stood 
in front of him. This mu’adhdhin, according to 
some, ought to be the one who called the adhan 
upon the minaret (Sira Halabiya , ii. 109), while 
Ibn al-Hadjdj ignoring the historical facts only 
permits the call from the minaret ( Madkhal , 
ii. 45). In Tunis, the ikama w r as announced 
by ringing a bell as in the churches (Zarkashl, 
transl. Fagnan, in Rec. Soc. Arch. Constantine , 
1894, p. iii sq.). A similarity to the responses 
in the Christian service is found in the fact that 
the call of the mu’adhdhin, which contains a con- 
fession of faith, is to be repeated or at least an- 
swered by every one who hears it (Bukhari, Dj um c a, 
bab 23); this is an action which confers religious 
merit (Ibn Kutlubugha, Tabakat al-Hanafiya , ed. 
Flugel, p. 30). It is possible that we should re- 
cognise in this as well as in the development of 
the formulae the influence of Christians converted 
to Islam (cf. Becker, Znr Gesch. d. islam. Kultus , 
in 1 st., iii., 1912, p. 374 sqq . and Islamstudien , i. 
472 sqq. who sees an imitation of the Christian 
custom in the ikama in general; on the possibility 
of Jewish influence see Mittwoch, in Abh. Pr. A. 
IV., 1913, Phil. -Hist. Cl. 2). 

The mtLadhdhm thus obtained a new' importance. 
His work was not only to summon the people to 
divine service, but w r as in itself a kind of religious 
service. His sphere of activity was further developed. 
In Egypt we are told that Maslama b. Mukhallad 
(47 — 62) intioduced the tasbih. This consisted in 
praises of God which were uttered by the mu’adh- 
dhins all through the night until fad/ r. This is 
explained as a polemical imitation of the Christians, 
for the governor was troubled by the use of the 
naicakiz at night and forbade it during the adhan 
(MakrizI, iv. 48) In the time of Ahmad b. Tulun 
and Khumarawaih, the mu’adhdhms recited religious 
texts throughout the night in a special room. Salah 
al-Din ordered them to recite an c akida in the 
night adhan and after 700 dhikr was performed 
on Fiiday morning on the minarets (ibid , p. 48 
sq.: Sira Halabiya , ii. iii.). In Mecca also the 
mu’adh dhins performed dhikr throughout the night 
of the first Shawwal on the roof of the kubba of the 
Zemzem well (Ibn Djubair, p. 155, 156; cf. for 
Damascus: MakrizI, iv. 49 )’ Similar litanies are 
, kept up in modern times as well as a special call 
| about an hour before dawn ( Ebed, Par him: see 
1 Lane, Manners and Customs [Everyman’s Library], 
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p. 75 s 4 ‘ 5 cf. P- 86; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , 
ii, 84 sqql). 

The original call of the mu J adhdhin thus developed 
into a melodious chant like the recitation of 
the KuUan. Al-Makdisi tells us that in the fourth 
century in Egypt during the last third of the night, 
the adhan was recited like a dirge ( B . G. A ., iii. 
205)- The solemn effect was increased by the 
large number of voices- In large mosques, like 
that of Mecca, the chief muJa dhdh in called first 
from a minaret, then the others came in turn 
( Chron . Mekka , iii. 424 sq.\ Ibn Djubair, p. 145 
sqq . ; cf. B. G. A vii. ill, x sqq., et supra ). But 
in the mosque itself the ikama was pronounced 
by the mu J adhdhins in chorus on the dakka (see 
D 2e) erected for this purpose, which is also traced 
to Maslama. In the third and fourth centuries we 
hear of these melodious recitations {tat rib) of the 
mu 3 adhdhins on a raised podium in widely separated 
parts of the Muslim world (San c a 3 , Egypt, Khurasan : 
B.G.A. , iii. 327; vii. in; the expression al- 
mutalaPibin , “the musicians”, if correct, probably 
refers to the mu 3 a dhdh ins : B. G. A iii. 205 ; cf. also 
Kindi, Wulat , p, 469; for I'ais we are expressly 
told that the mu J adhdhins call without tatrib\ B. 
G . A iii. 439, 17). Sometimes in large mosques 
they were stationed in different parts of the mos- 
que to make the imam’s words clear to the com- 
munity ( tabl'tgk ). The singing, especially in chorus, 
like the tabligh , was regarded by many as bid c a 
(Kindi, op. cit.\ AT al-Madkhal , ii. 45 sq ., 61 sq.; 
Sira Halabiya , ii. hi). In other ways also the 
mu 3 adhdhms could be compared to deacons at the 
service. The khatlb on his progress to the minbar 
in Mecca was accompanied by mu 3 adhdhins and 
the chief muJadhdhin girded him with a sword 
on the minbar (Ibn Djubair, p. 96 sq.). 

The new demands made on the mu 3 adhdhins 
necessitated an increase in their number, especially 
in the large mosques. The Prophet in Medina had 
two mu 3 adhdhins, Bilal b. Ribah, Abu Bakr’s 
maud a and Ibn Umm Maktum, who worked in 
rotation. c Othman also is said occasionally to have 
called the adhan in front of the minbar (i. e. the 
ikama) (Makrizi, iv. 43). It is therefore regarded 
as commendable to have two mu^a dhdh ins at a 
mosque (Muslim, Salat, tr. 4* cf. Subki, MuSid* 
p. 165). Abu Mahdhura was also the Prophet’s 
muJadhdhin in Mecca. Under c Omar, Bilal’s suc- 
cessor as mu 3 adhdhin was Sa c d al-Karaz, who is 
said to have called to piayer for the Prophet in 
Kuba 5 (Makrizi, op. cit. ; cf. Sira Halabiya , ii. 107 
sqq.). In Egypt under c Amr, the first mu 3 adhdhtn 
in al-Fustat was Abu Muslim: he was soon joined 
by nine others. The mu 3 adhdhins of the different 
mosques formed an organisation, the head i^arif) 
of which, after Abu Muslim, was his bi other 
ShurahbU b. c Amir ( d. 65); during his time Maslama 
b. Mukhallad built minarets (Makrizi, iv. 44). 

The office of mu 5 adhdhin was sometime hei editary. 
The descendants of Bilal were for example mu adh- 
dhins of the Medina Mosque in al-Rawda (Ibn 
Djubair, p. 194): we aUo find in Medina the 
sons of Sa c d al-Kaiaz officiating {Ibn Kutaiba, 
Handb. d. Gesch ed. Wustenfeld, p. 13 2 > 2 79 h 
in Mecca the sons of Abu Mahdhura (ibid,, p. 278; 
Sira Halabiya , ii. 106), in Basra, the sons of al- 
Mundhir b. Hassan al- c AbdI, mu 3 adhdhins of Tbaid- 
allah b. Ziyad (Ibn Kutaiba, p. 279): it is how- 
ever possible that this was really the result of a 
system of guilds of mu'adhdhins. In the djawamr 


of the Ma gh rib in the eighth century each had 
regularly four mu 3 adhdhins who were stationed in 
different parts of the mosque during the salat 
(A". al-Madkhal, ii. 47 supra)) but there were often 
quite a large number. In the Azhar mosque in 
the time of al-Hakim there were fifteen, each of 
whom was paid two dinars a month (Makrizi, iv. 
51). Ibn Battuta found seventy nuPadhdhins in 
the Mosque of the Omai\ads (i. 204). About 1900, 
in Medina there were in the Mosque of the Prophet 
fifty mu 3 a dhdh ins and twenty-six assistants (Ba- 
tanunl, Rihla , p. 242). Blind men were often 
chosen for this office; Ibn Umm Maktum foi example 
w’as blind (Bukhari, Atlhan, bab 11 ; Sira Halabiya, 

ii. 104; cf. Lane, op. cit., p. 75). r I he Prophet 
is said to have forbidden the Thakif to pay a 
mu J adhdhm (Wakidi-Wellhauscn, p. 383). c Othman 
is said to have been the first to give payment to 
the mu'adhdhins (Makrizi, iv. 44) and Ahmad b. 
Tiilun gave them large sums {ilnd., p. 48). They 
regularly received their share in the endowments, 
often by special provisions in the documents 
establishing the foundations. 

The mu 3 adhdhins were organised under chiefs 
(ru'asa'-. Makrizi, iv. 14). In Mecca the ta is al- 
mu adhdhinin was identical with the muJadhdhin 
al-Zamzami who had charge of the singing m the 
upper story of the Zenuem building (C/u on Mekka* 

iii. 424 sq. ; Ibn Djubair, p. 145; cf. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, 11. 32 2). The rahs was next 
to the Imam but suboidinate to him; in certain 
districts, it was the custom for him to mount the 
pulpit during the sermon with the imam (when 
the latter acted as khatlb) {K. al-Madkhal, ii. 74; 
correct above p. 928, 1. 31 sq. in keeping with 
this). The position which they ouginally occupied 
can still be seen from the pait which they play 
in public processions of officials. e. g of the Had 1 
’ l-Kudat , when they walk in fiont ami laud the 
ruler and his vizier (Makrizi, ii. 246}. 

Closely associated with the miPadhdhin is the 
muivakkit, the astronomer, whose task it was to 
ascertain the kibla and the times of piayer (Subki, 
Mii"id, p. 165 sq.); sometimes the chief mu 3 adhdhm 
did this (Snouck llurgronje, Mekka, 11. 322). 

5. Servants. 

According to Abu Huiaira, the Mosque of the 
Prophet was swept by a negro (Bukhari, Salat, 
bab 72, cf. 74). The Iargei mosques gradually 
acquired a large staff of servants (khuadam), notably 
bawwab, farradi, and water-cai riers (cf. e. g. v. 
Berchem, C. A A., i., N°. 252) In Mecca theie 
have always been special appointments, such as 
supervisor of the Zemzem and guardian of the 
Ka c ba {sadm, pi. sadana. also used of the officials 
of the mosque: Makrizi. iv. 76: cf. Ibn Djubair, 
p 278). In Ibn Battuta’s time the servants ( blind- 
dam) of the Mo-que of the Prophet were eunuchs, 
particularly Abyssinian: then chief t s/iatkh al- 
khuadam 1 was like a great emir and paid by the 
Kgyptian-^yrian government (1. 278, 34S;. cf. the 
title of an emir of the )ear 79S: ! haikh madia' ikh 
al-sada aSVaiaa am bi 'l-haram al-shai if al-nai azoi 
(v. Betchem. C. /. A., i., X°. 201 j. In the Mosque 
of Terusalem about 300 a. h.« there were no less 
than 140 servants {khadim : B.G.A.,w 100): others 
give the figure 230 ( Le Strange, Palestine , p 163) 
and according to Mudjir al-Din, : Abd al-Malik 
appointed a guard of three hundted black slaves 
here, while the actual menial work was done by 
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certain Jewish and Christian families (Sauvaire, 

Hist . Jir et Hibr., p. 56 sq.). 

In other mosques superintendents ( kaiyim , pi. 
kazvama) are mentioned, a vague title which covered 
a multitude of duties: thus the Madiasa al-Madj- 
dfva had a kaiyim who looked after the cleaning, 
the staff, the lighting and water-supply (Makrizi, 
iv. 251), the Azhar Mosque had one for the miMa’a, 
who was paid twelve dinars ( ibid p. 51) and also 
4 kawama, who were paid like mm’adhdhins (two 
dinars a month) and are mentioned between them 
and the imams, probably supervisors of the staff (ibid., 
p. 51). In other cases a kaiyim al-djam i c , some- 
times a kadi, is mentioned, who is apparently the 
same as the imam, the khatlb or some similar in- 
dividual of standing ( ibid p. 75, 121, cf. 12 2; 
cf. Ibn Djubair, p. 51). A mushrif \ inspector, is 
also mentioned, e. g, in the Azhar (Makrizi, iv. 51). 

Bibliography : given in the article. 

(Johs. Pedersen) 

II. 

The Mosque in the Dutch East Indies. 

In the Dutch East Indies, two kinds of mosque 
have to be distinguished, the mosque for the Friday 
service — these alone are called mosques ( masigtl , 
also misiljiti) — and simple houses of prayei.This 
second category is found all over the country, 
especially in smaller villages and owes its origin, 
partly to piivate initiative and paitly to public 
efforts; they have native names ( lahgar [Javan.], 
tajug [Sum.], surau [Malay]). The lahgar , or what- 
ever it may be called, of the village is a centre 
at which the salat can be perfoimed, but it also 
serves other purposes of general interest. The up- 
keep of the building is the affair of the community 
and in particular one of the tasks of the religious 
official of the village. The upkeep of the other 
langurs, erected by private individuals, is left to 
them. The budding stands on its own site and is 
maintained by the founder or his descendants. 
The owner cannot however refuse admission to 
strangers who desiie to use it for the salat or 
as shelter the night Such pi hate chapels are 
always found beside the Muhammadan seminaiies 
(Jav. pasantren ) We sometimes find that these 
lahgar are endow'ed as wakf (Jav. Mai. wakap). 
The village lahgar on the other hand has a more 
public character. 

The mosques, i. e. the masdjid d/ami 4 are found 
in larger places usually in those which are also 
centres of administration. Their erection and main- 
tenance is regarded as a duty of the Muslim 
community; e\ery one contributes his share in 
materials, work or money, according as he is re- 
quested and is able to do. When a new' mosque 
is to be built, not only is the site necessary for 
the building railed off, but also that for the dwellings 
of the staff and other people, whose piety induces 
them to seek a dwelling-place near the mosque ; 
here they find the spot, where in their opinion 
they can be best benefited by the atmosphere of 
their faith, spiritually and socially. This mosque 
area, at least the mosque itself and its immediate 
neigh bourhood. is populaily regarded as zuakap 
al though the conditions necessary to make it an 
endowment in the sense of the sharfa are not 
fulfilled. In zcakap affairs, the shail c a is regarded 
as authoritative and not affected by common law. 

Each mosque has its own staff, of the size it 


requires; in the large mosques there may be 40 
or more. In Java and Madura, they form a regular 
hierarchy; this holds also for the relation of the 
larger and smaller mosques to each other. A mos- 
que serves the requirements of a definite area; 
the staff of the mosque at the chief place in a smaller 
district is subordinate to that of a larger one and 
so on up to the capital of a regency (which is 
the highest native administrative unit). At each 
mosque a superintendent is appointed and the 
head of the mosque at the capital of the regency 
is regarded as head of all the mosque officials 
in the whole district. On the other islands the 
native, political organisation is less developed, the 
hierachy of the secular power therefore less in- 
fluenced by it. Generally speaking the personnel 
of the mosque is the same everywhere; the more 
the secular hierarchy is graded, the more noticeable 
is the classification of the personnel of the different 
mosques into various ranks; but we always find 
one recognised as the head of the staff. 

The superintendent of a mosque in Java and 
Madura bears the general name pah\l{\ulu. His 
main duty is to see that the Friday service is 
held; he can act as imam at it himself but usually 
he leaves this to someone else. Besides him there 
are a large number of other officials, whose names 
usually are taken from the Arabic and whose duties 
are very varied; among them however we find 
the ketib (Jav. Ar. khatlb). He delivers the sermon ; 
but this also can be done by some one else. The 
maintenance of the building is also the duty of 
the superintendent. The expenses have to be met 
j from the money collected by the staff, of which 
j he has control (see below'). 

In Java and Madura generally, and very often 
! elsew-here, the superintendent of a mosque is also 
| an official, i. e. he is the legal authority who is 
, present at the marriage ceremony; sometimes he 
i acts as zuakil of the zvali. He is also authorised 
; to give in mairiage women w r ho have no blood- 

, relative to act as w r ali; in this capacity he is 

1 called 7 call hakim. Marriages are concluded in the 

j mosque; it is exceptional for the pan[h]ulu to 

| perform the marriage ceremony in person; he 
I usually leaves this to one of his subordinates. 

] People of high rank marry in the house; on these 
| occasions the pan[h]ulu himself acts. The same 
I holds mutatis mutandis of talak and rudju z \ these 
also are reported to the pan[h]ulu and recorded 
by him along with marriages in a register. 

In smaller centres, where there are only langar 
(chapels) there is an official, who assists the vil- 
lagers in matters of Muhammadan law; he belongs 
to the village administration and may be regarded 
a> the lowest rank of the mosque hierarchy; 
people desimus of matrimony apply to him; he 
accompanies them to the mosque of the district 
to which his village belongs; he also acts for the 
pan[h]ulu as c amil of the djakat {zakat) and pitra 
{zakat al-fitr) (see below’). From this capacity 
comes the name he bears in some parts of the 
country: a mil. 

The appointment of the mosque officials (as 
distinct from the village officials in whose cases 
the local customary law is followed) is not done 
everywhere in the same way. In Java and 
Madura, it is in the hands of the native chiefs 
w’ho aie also the highest state officials; on the 
other islands of the East Indian Archipelago, in 
so far as Islam prevails on them, the wishes of 
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the Muslim community are more or less respected; the djakat and pitra collected by the Pan[h]ulu, 
the secular authorities however exert a great was distributed as it ought to be according to 
influence. custom but this was not always done. 

The revenues of mosque officials come from Marriage, talak and rtidjTC have been regulated 
various sources: donations, freewill offerings, in by a colonial law. The pan[h]ulu or his deputy 
cases where their services are required: — at was confirmed in his already mentioned functions 
religious festivals, burials, etc. — need only be as an official with legal standing. At the same time, 
mentioned. The chief source of revenue is the others than the appointed pan[h]ulu were forbidden 
so-called marriage fees, less from djakat and pitra ; by the secular authority to perform marriages, 
these are administered and distributed by the The registration of marriages, talak and rudjTf 
superintendent of the mosque. As already mentioned was improved. The fees and their distribution among 
the mosque and its accessories have to be main- the staff were fixed according to local custom, 
tained out of the income. Neglect of this duty Every effort is made to keep these as low as pos- 
has induced the chiefs in Java and Madura to sible. Similar regulations were later promulgated 
intervene and form a special fund, the so-called for the other islands. 

mosque fund for this purpose. This was arranged As to the funds of the mosques, it was ascer- 
as follows: a certain percentage of marriage fees tained that there was more money in them than 
and of the djakat and pitra was set aside; the was lequired for the maintenance of the building 
chiefs took charge of these funds. The revenues and that they were being used for other purposes 
of the mosque officials earmarked in this way were than the traditional ones. This caused the govern- 
however only a small fraction of the total; the ment to place the funds of the mosques under 
greater part, perhaps 4 / 5 or more, remained at the the joint control of European and native authorities, 
disposal of the officials. This same procedure is This holds particularly of Java and Madura; but 
found here and there on other islands but is not whet ever else the mosque had funds, these were 
general. retained. 

The Dutch government maintains a neutral at- The regulations promulgated for Java and Madura 
titude to Islam, in all business matters of the j have recently been attacked by Muslims; they 
mosque also. It takes no part in the building or wanted as far as possible to withdraw everything 
restoration of mosques; only very exceptionally 1 relating to marriage from government interference, 
does it give a contribution in money for such The intervention of the government is now (bince 
purposes. This was done for example in Kuta Raja 1929) limited to the fact that parties who wish 
(Atjeh), where the chief mosque, which had been to enter into matrimony have to report themselves 
destroyed during fighting, was lebuilt from govern- to a registrar. Talak and rttdju' have also to be 
ment funds in 1881. But this act of the authorities reported to him. The marriage ceremony may be 
was not appreciated by the Muslim population ; in performed by others, but they are under the control 
general, the government officials only see that no of the registrar; this last method is now the 
compulsion is used to procure materials or funds exception; the majority continue to go to the 
for the building or maintenance of mosques. district officer. 

With the end of the xix* h century the Colonial In one other respect the mosque has come under 
administration began to pay some attention to the the control of government regulations. In Muslim 
regular organisation of the staffs of the mosques, j districts of the East Indian Archipelago hardly a 

primarily iD Java and Madura. Their measures | mosque is built without the consent of the local 

aimed at maintaining things as they were and at I secular authority. Although it does not have to 
getting rid only of abuses and such customs as j give its approval expressly, no work will be begun 
had proved to be a burden on the people. I until the plan is approved. In Java and Madura 

Dj akat and pitra are regarded as “freewill | the chiefs have long held themselves entitled to 

offerings” by the colonial authorities; the native | decide on the question whether a new mosque 

chiefs and village authorities were therefore for- ; should be erected, though they justified this claim 
bidden to interfere with them. It is left to the by saying among other things that a new masque, 
individual to give them or not; he is also free to j if not desired by the entire community, may easily 
give his gifts to whom he pleases. The giving of lead to jealousy and disputes about the validity 
djakat varies very much with places and persons ■ of the Friday service etc., which might result in 
and is smallest in Central Java. It is concerned : general unrest. 

almost entirely with agricultural produce, especially The custom of making the site of a mosque 
with the staple product and even then it rarely wakap — or at least regarding it as such, — results 
happens that the legal quantity is given. In practice in it being impossible to use such pieces of 
the djakat, where it is levied, is collected by the ground for public purposes, even if it is long 
village mosque officials and handed over to the since the mosque buildings had been removed 
pan[h]ulu; he then distributes it in a certain pro- from them. 

portion among his subordinates. The proceeds go These and other difficulties induced the govern- 
almost entirely to the staff of the mosque and the ment to require the approval of the chiefs for 
village officials, firstly because they are c amil and j the building of new mosques on Java and Madura 
secondly because they consider themselves fakir : and also that the sites should become ivakf. It 
and maskin’. ; they have, as they say, no means ; was however expressly laid down that there can 
of livelihood like other people. i be no possible question of interfering with the 

Pitra is paid regularly ; it happens very frequently , religious requirements of the Muslims; the chief 
with this “donation” that it is paid direct to those i can only refuse his consent in the public interest, 
entitled to it and not through the officials. Never- 1 The law of the Dutch Indies demands the pre- 
theless a considerable portion goes the same way sence of the pah[/i]ulu or some one with similar 
as the djakat. functions, at the courts for Muslim natives and 

The government confined itself to seeing that also when a native appears as accused or plaintiff 
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in a court, to assist the court as adviser. An 
endeavour is made to get the most suitable people 
as advisers : they are officially appointed. It was 
found to be desirable to combine this office and 
that of the administrator of the mosque in the 
one individual; and this is now the usual practice. 
The influence of the government on the appoint- 
ment of the personnel of the mosque, which 
otherwise is reserved for the chief, has thus been 
increased, especially as in the appointment of the 
assistants] of the pah\h\itlu^ the ability of acting 
as adviser is also taken into account. 

The bonds which connect the personnel of the 
mosque and the secular authority are thus fairly 
close * — in the opinion of some too close. In 
recent >ears the effort has been made in nationalist 
Muslim ciicles, to loosen or even break all secular 
connections in the fulfilment of religious duties. 
One way of doing this is to get private individuals 
to found mosques with the help of similar-minded 
people. This is quite possible in the conditions 
described and is still done. 

B ibliograph y : C. Snouck Ilurgronje, 
Nederland en de Islam , 2 n< l ed., Leyden 1915 
[French transl., in A\ M. A/., xiv, (1911) = 
Ve> spy. Gcschiiften , Bonn 1924, iv./2, p. 221 
s </</.); Th« W. Juynboll, Handle iding der Mo - 
hdfnmedaansche 7tV/, 3 r d ed., Leyden 1925, p. 71, 
85, 194 Sijq.y 2S3 ; A dal reek t bund el vii. 297 
j,/</. ; x. 309 sqq.; xii. 287, where other works 
are given. (R. A. Kern) 

III. 

A rchitecture. 

The mosque with an open quadrangle was 
the natural form foi the hot southern lands of Islam, 
and is simply a continuation of the many types 
of pillared halls and chambers which were to be 
found all over the near east, beginning with the 
Egyptian temples and coming down to the apadanas 
of the Persian-' and the stoas of the Greeks, of 
which of course only the latter influenced the 
development of the early Muslim mosque. This 
consists of a court) ardor quadrangle (saftn) usually 
verj large which is surrounded by cloisters (; nvak) 
which are either connected by flat beams, or 
more usually by arches and covered by a flat 
roof. At the kibla side the nwaks were deeper so 
that the rows of worshippers could find shelter 
from the sun. The supports w*eie at first very 
often columns taken from ancient buildings and 
where these were not obtainable, were of wood 
or brick. The pillared hall at the kibla side was 
called al-hvan al-kibll or Incan. A portion of the 
Incan was shut off by a railing and reser\ed for 
princes and priests. On the quadrangle side of 
the liwan is a podium (dikka) supported by pillars 
and reached by a staircase or ladder; this is tor 
the officials of the mosque, who repeat the words 
of the imam during the service to make them 
audible on all sides. At the end of the liwan 
the mihfab is set into the middle of the wall and 
beside it is the minbar . In the centre of the 
court is a well, originally intended for ritual 
ablutions but these were as a rule performed in 
rooms specially set apart for the purpose. 

These mosques with open quadrangle were built 
in the fir -A century a. h on a large scale, as they 
were primarily intended to be mosques for the 
troops, whence they were called askar mosques. 


The Djarai c Ibn Tulun in al-Katai, Cairo is a 
comparatively well preserved specimen of one of 
these c askar mosques. It was built in 264 — 267 
(876 — 879) and measures 466 X 3^3 ^ eet an ^ ^ ts 
court is 300 feet square. The principal liwan had 
originally five rows of pillars but has now only four 
since the first one fell down, the others had two rows 
each, which are connected by pointed arches, parallel 
to the walls, thus still following the type of the 
Hellenistic agora. The piers are built of brick 
and into the corners are let small columns. Between 
the pillars are pointed arches and ornamental win- 
dows with little pillars at the sides. Similar windows 
with stucco gratings pierce the outer walls. The 
roof, most of which is now modern, was made ot 
palm trunks with sycamore planks nailed over 
them. In front of the mihrab was a maksTiva for 
the ruler. This maksura was as here usually dis- 
tinguished by its cupola.. In the later mosques of 
this kind an aisle of some width led through the 
pillars up to the maksura , usually through the 
naves of the Incan so that an aisle was created 
for a ceremonial procession by the ruler into the 
mosque. In the Djami c Ibn Tulun as in the c askar 
mosques of the third (ninth) century in general 
there are no transepts as yet so that the succession 
of pillars is quite uniform. The mihrab projects 
out as the wall juts out a little here and the niche 
has two steps cut into the wall and then projects 
in a semi-circle. Two marble pillars are built into 
the angles formed by the projection of the niche, 
which have been taken from older Christian build- 
ings. The white stuccoed surfaces of the walls 
are ornamented along the upper margins and ar- 
chivolts with decorative strips of carving, which 
were originally painted. The interiors of the arches 
were also originally decorated but are now for 
the most part whitewashed. Immediately below 
the roof on a wooden frieze runs a Kufic inscrip- 
tion two miles long with suras from the Kur 3 an, the 
letters of which are cut out of wood and nailed on 
to the boards. The mosque has a battlemented 
wall, which again was surrounded on three sides 
by a second outer wall so that the whole area 
was square in shape and the outer courtyards 
put some distance between the quadrangle of the 
mosque and the surrounding stieets. The outer 
walls of these early army mosques were turreted 
like a fortress wuth round projecting towers even 
though not intended for defence. This was not 
the rase with the Mosque of Ibn Tulun. On the 
nunaiet, which stood outside the mosque among 
the outer buildings on the north side and like the 
mosque itself was restored under the Mamluk Sultan 
Ladjin, cf. the article manara. Similar mosques 
for the troops were built in all the garrison towns 
of the young empire, like Basra, Kufa, Baghdad, 
Samarra, Rakka, in Cairo, Kaitawan and elsewhere. 

The type of mosque with quadrangle and piers 
or columns was however by do means limited to 
the mosques for the troops but was general in 
the early centuries of Islam and survived much 
longer than this, just as the early Christian basilica 
had done. Many pillared mosques, the foundation 
of which dates back to the early centuries A. H. 
are still in use, like the mosque of the Umaiyads 
m Damascus, the great mosque of Sidi Ukba in 
Kairawan, many mosques in the Maghrib, where 
they have frequently remained faithful to this type 
down to the present day, the Djami c al-Azhar and 
others in Cairo. In towns that are cold in winter, the 
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haram was shut off by doors and windows from the 
quadrangle as in the pillared mosques in Konya, Siwas 
and Turkish towns, but also in Damascus and Cordoba. 

The Domed Mosque. The great mosques 
built on piers — in so far as they were not simply 
army mosques — were primarily used for the 
Friday service in the larger cities. In addition to 
these, there were in every town several smaller 
mosques either for the use of the separate quarters 
or for special purposes. For these also in Egypt 
and the lands of the Maghrib the type of piered 
mosque with open quadrangle persisted while in 
Mesopotamia, the lands of the Caucasus andPeisia, 
suiting the ruder climate and undoubtedly stimulated 
by the influence of the Christian churches the closed 
domed mosque became the type. Some of these 
mosques (e. g. in Weramln) leveal with their com- 
bination of a long building and a dome such a 
striking similarity to the older, mainly Nestorian, 
churches that M. Dieulafoy and van Berchem com- 
prised them under a type to which they gave the 
name tf mosquee-eglise”. Typical mosques of this 
kind with a central domed chamber and internal 
pieis are to be found in Tabiiz, Eiiwan, Diyar 
Bakr etc. It was only under the Ottomans in Asia 
Minor that the domed mosque attained the next 
stage in its development and it reached its zenith — 
not by chance — where the similar Christian st\le 
of church architecture had reached its final develop- 
ment, namely in Constantinople. 

Madras a. The foundation for the further 
development of the mosque with a great open 
quadrangle, as perfected under the Saldjuks in 
the east, was the type of madrasa which had in 
the meanwhile been evolved [cf. the articles ma- 
drasa and architecture]. The ideal plan of a 
madrasa is an open court with vaulted cloisters 
opening on a central quadrangle in the centre of the 
four fagades, i. e. at the intei section of the axes. 
This plan however only became regular in Persia 
and we only find a few specimens exceptionally 
in Cairo. On both sides of these four nvans are 
the cells and dwelling apartments of the teachers 
and pupils usually in two stories. In contrast to 
the pillared mosque with an open court, which 
arose out of a Hellenistic Mediterranean type of 
building, the model for the development of the 
eastern madrasa, which combined both school and 
monastery, was on the one hand the Indian Buddhist 
monastery and on the other the Khurasan iwan, 
while the madrasa of Syria, Egypt and the Maghrib 
was influenced by native types of mosque and 
house The Turkish peoples, as representatives of 
the Sunna and its propaganda through the madrasa, 
before they invaded Persia and became Muslims, 
were mainly under the influence of Buddhism and 
Nestorian Christianity, which survived much longer 
in Turkestan and the Tailm basin than in Persia 
and still was very important as late as the xin th 
century A. d., as is evident from the narrative of 
William of Rubruck. The Turks before they adopted 
Islam had, among the Buddhists and Nestorians, 
become acquainted with the missionary side of 
religion. This seems to explain the prominent part 
later played by them as propagandists of Islam in 
Persia and Asia Minor. It must have seemed to them 


! in Central Asia. They are as a rule oblong 
quadrangles with cells built round them and a 
j stupa in the centre and several large rooms for 
| meetings. In Persia, under the influence of these 
i buildings, the type of quadrangle and cells with 
4 nvans in the form of a cross became established 
■ as the ideal scheme of a madrasa. That this plan 
which was architectonic in origin was also the 
practical ideal for the fourfold doctrine of the 
Sunnis, was a fortunate combination, which in some 
, large state madrasas became of practical significance. 

The Persian Mosqu e-M a d r a s a. The 
! quadrangle surrounded by cell-, with four nvans of 
! the Persian Madrasa was now combined with the 
| old piered mosque and the result was a very 
i happy combination : the mosque-madrasa (as we 
j Europeans call it). The important result of this 
| combination was from the architectonic point of view 
the monumental quadrangle with cells, which now 
leplaced the old couityard with pillars or piers which 
was no longei architectonically satisfactory and was 
also foieign to the spirit of Persian ardutectuie. 
But with this transformation of the quadrangle a 
j change was brought about in the spiritual aspect 
of the mosque. It symbolised the transformation 
w'hich had meanwhile taken place internally and 
externally in Islam from a combative, conquering 
religion organised on military lines into a spiritual 
attitude to life, controlled by theologians and men 
of learning. The fighting, however, which was still 
conducted by military forces, and the conquests 
had now' become more or less the private business 
of the secular rulers, above whom was the religious 
propaganda of the Muslim clergy. The most instruc- 
tive example of this penetration of the older type 
of mosque by the Peisian quadrangle surrounded 
with cells is the Masdjid-i Djum c a in Isfahan. 
This mosque, like all the Friday mosque-- in Persia 
was oiiginally built as a pillaied mosque and had 
been frequently enlarged. At the present day, as 
the plan shows, it consists of colonnades which have 
in course of centuries been added to one another 
from time to time. A great deal of wood must 
have been built into its framework, since Yakut 
tells as that during the siege of Isfahan by the 
Saldjuk Tughul Beg (442 = 1050/105 1) the mosque 
was destroyed to obtain wood. From the contem- 
poiary accounts that have been handed down, 

I we fuither learn that the Saldjuk Sultan Malik 
j Shah when the mosque was coinpleteh restored 
! by his orders began with roofing the walls of 
| the courtyard. Fie is credited with building the 
j southern hvan. The other three Iwans aie ovei their 
j present form of later origin. By covering over this 
I huge quadrangle, the courtyard, the only charac- 
] teristic architectural feature of the mosque, received 
I the necessary unity and importance. (Around it, 

. this mosque, like most Friday mosques, was com- 
: pletely surrounded by bazaars which made any 
i external development impossible, the quadrangle 
I was therefoie all the more important) The lows 
j of cells had here no longer any practical significance 
; as dwellings but became an architectural feature. 

; Behind the southern iwan, directed towards Mecca, 

| a large domed hall was built as a sanctuary, in the 
i south wall of which were the mihiab and pulpit. 


that the most suitable centre of propaganda was i Here the solemn Friday service was held. Thus the 
the same type of building as that used by the Friday mosque was cieated of the type which 
Nestorians and Buddhists, na'mely the monastery, became general in Iran and Turkestan. Mosques 
The Buddhist monasteries which were courtvards . and madrasas were frequently combined with 


with cells built round them, numbered hundreds ! mausoleums [cf. the article architecture]. 
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The Mosque building in the early 
period. Muhammad left no instructions as to how 
future mosques were to be built so that the ear- 
liest mosques varied considerably and we can 
haidly talk of a fully developed type before the 
third (ninth) century. The Prophet’s house in 
Medina, where he performed the salat with his 
faithful followers and instructed them, was a dar 
of the usual local type quite unsuitable as a 
model for the future mosque. It consisted of a 
courtyard surrounded by a brick wall with living 
rooms and outhouses along the inner wall. As 
was usual and still is in every house of this kind 
in Arabia and other tropical lands, palm trunks 
were put up in the courtyard and a flat roof of 
pahnleaves put over them and covered with a 
la} er of clay. This is how’ the earliest accounts 
would lead us to picture the Prophet’s house. In 
the court) ard was a leception tent furnished with 
line carpets and materials, for Muhammad did not 
despise the nomadic luxuiies and comforts of his 
people (cf. II. Lammens, Fatima et les filles de 
Mahomet and do., in J. A ., 1915, p- 238 sqq.). 
Aiound this establishment of the Prophet, his 
wife and daughters, lay the court in which his 
friends and followers used to assemble for the 
daily prayer and which thus became the first 
quadrangle of the fiist mosque. The use of a typical 
Arabian courtyard arranged in this way as a 
masdjid however gives us no idea of the future 
imposing building. For half a century, it is tiue, 
they were content with this primitive mosque, 
during the patriarchal period of the first four 
caliphs, out of respect for the Prophet’s mosque; 
but the first Omaiyad caliph Walld 1 who in 
transforming the church of St. John in Damascus 
into the Mosque of the Omaiyads had acquired 
experience “in matters of building” and connec- 
tions with builders, on the occasion of his pilgri- 
mage to Medina in 90 (709) ordered the primitive 
mosque which had served the purpose so far, to be 
removed so that an entirely new building could 
be erected on its site, which was extended. For 
this purpose, as Samhudi tells us, he asked the 
B>zantine emperor for skilled workmen and shells 
for the ornamentation, which were sent to him. 
“The walls and columns of the new mosque were 
built of large hewn stones of equal size and bound 
with plaster, ornamentation in shell and marble 
was carried out and the roof built of palm wood 
and covered with gold paint”. Instead of the 
early primitive mosque. Walld had thus given the 
Medinese a substantial pillared mosque, like the first 
mosques which he had built in Syria with the 
help of B)zantine artisans from pillars plundered 
from Hellenistic colonnades and Chnstian churches. 
It was only in this Flellenicised form that the 
mosque of Medina could have influenced the fur- 
ther development of the mosque in so far as we 
can speak of such influence at all. (It was given 
its present form by the Mamluk Sultan Ka it Bey 
in S8S = 1483). The ordinary Arab village mosque 
is different in appearance. It has retained the form 
of the Arab pre- Islamic mitsalla. This “place of 
salat” was and still is a long hall supported by 
pillars, open on one side without a courtyard and 
having no mi hi ab and minbar. 

The lack of any generally binding or recognised 
rules or tradition is shown by the varying form 
of the mosque in the early centuries A. H. The 
earliest mosque of the general c Amr in Fustat 


of 21 (642) was an enclosed rectangular hall 
without a courtyard, with a kibla which was not 
yet marked by a rnihrab. The first mosque in 
Basra was, like the whole city of encampments, 
built of reeds so that it could be taken down 
with the camp. In the year 16 or 17 a. H. Abu 
Musa, the newly appointed governor of Basra, 
built a mosque of unbaked brick and clay with 
a roof of grass. It was only under the Omaiyad 
governor Ziyad that a mosque was built of brick 
and plaster with a roof of teak and pillars, which 
came from the quarries of AhwSz on the Karun 
river. The first mosque in Kufa on the other hand 
of 17 A. H. was “a covered hall ... which had no 
side wings nor buildings behind it” (Tabari); before 
it was an open square “and so, continues Tabari, 
were all the mosques except the Masdjid al-Harani 
(i. e. Mecca); out of respect for the sanctity of 
the latter, it was not copied in the other mosques”. 
This mosque also was rebuilt by Ziyad, governor 
for the first Omaiyad Mu'awiyal (41-62 = 661-680). 
For it he had plans drawn up by Mazdaean archi- 
tects: “Uno degli architetti gli fece un disegno 
sul modello degli edifizi eretti dai rei sassanidi, 
ossia un vasto colonnato con tetto e chiuso ai lati” 
(cf. Annali dell ’ Islam , III, § 47, p« 857). When, 
on the other hand, the conquerors found buildings 
in towns which were suitable for masdjids from 
the point of view of space, they utilised them. In 
al-Mada^in, for example, the old twin-city of 
Seleuceia-Ctesiphon, the itvan of the white palace 
was used as a place of assembly for the Friday 
salat, and the pictures of men and animals in 
it were not destroyed. In Syria, however, the 
churches were turned into mosques by changing 
the orientation from east to south and placing 
a quadrangle in front of them. In this way the 
building of the mosque of any place in the early 
centuries A. h. was adapted to the traditions in 
existence and where there were no buildings, as 
in the newly founded camp-cities, it was on every 
occasion a problem for the governor requiring 
much consideration. In spite of this uncertainty, 
as one can deduce from the descriptions, they 
were more inclined, even as early as the first 
century a. h., to the type of piered mosque with 
a quadrangle, to which all the prototypes as well 
as the climate pointed. . 

Development of the Masdjid and the 

Madrasa in the different countries. 

Syria. As the place of residence of the first 
d) nasty of the young Muslim empire and a land 
of ancient culture, Syria was naturally destined to 
build the first substantial mosques and to influence 
early developments. This influence it exercised on 
the one hand indirectly through the Syrian mosque 
built by Walid in Medina, next to Mecca the 
most sacred and most visited city of Islam ; on 
the other hand, the Mosque of the Omaiyads in 
Damascus, as we know from Arabic sources, was 
taken as a model as far away as Cordoba. The 
earliest centre of Muslim building was Jerusalem, 
which the Omaiyads endeavoured to play off against 
Mecca. Beside the rotunda of the Kubbat al-Sakhra 
on the Haram al-Sharif, the sacred rock of which 
was to supplant the Ka c ba, c Abd al-Malik used 
the parts still standing of Justinian’s Church of 
the Virgin to built the DjamI al-Aksa (finished 
in 83 = 702). According to de Vogue’s plan, this 
building, later often restored or rebuilt, was a pil- 
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lared hall with three naves, of necessity oriented 
to the south with the mihrab in the long axis. 
At a later date the transept with the dome and 
four side naves was added. The Mosque of the 
Omaiyads in Damascus arose out of the rebuilding 
of the Church of St. John, which had been built 
on this site by Theodosius out of the pillars and 
other stones of the Antonine temple of Jupiter. 
We must assume that Walid had the pillars of 
the basilica moved so that three equal naves were 
built. These were crossed in the centre by a transept, 
\\ hich led up to the mihrab and had a dome over 
its centre. The rich decoration with mosaics was 
a suggestion from Syria and was probably done by 
Syrian workmen (plan and history of these buil- 
dings in Diez, Die Ku ns t d. is l am. Volker , p. 14 sqq. 
of the first and p. 32 sq . of the second edition; 
with references to the literatuie). The mosque of 
Damascus was the fiist to have a transept, the 
prototype of which Thieisch no doubt rightly 
finds in the chalke of Byzantium ( Pharos , p. 214), 
which frequently appears again in Syiia and Nor- 
thern Mesopotamia. The great mosque of 
Aleppo was also built after the plan of the 
Omaiyads with a transept, as the latter can hardly 
have been added until the rebuilding of 365 (976) 
(pictures in Saladin, Manuel , p. 85). The mosque 
of c Is2 in Ephesus, finished in 777 (1375), and 
the mosque of Diyar Bakr are northern outposts 
of this type, the influence of which can also be 
often tiaced in Cairo and the Maghrib. 

Alongside of these principal mosques in Syria 
a series of smaller mosques arose, partly out of 
ancient temples (Aleppo, Hama, Homs, Ba c albekk, 
Tripolis, al- c Cmtaya), paitly built out of material 
available from Christian buildings (Ramla, Kusair, 
al-Hallabat, Bosra). Some of these mosques may 
have been pre-Omaiyad foundations, certainly the 
Mosque of c Omar in Basra. All these mosques, 
except Kusair al-Hallabat, have the same type of 
quadiangle with halls aiound it, two or more being 
on the kibla side, without transept. The develop- 
ment of these halls varies however, as a result 
of local tradition or the material available (e. g. 
the naves of Christian churches). They are as a 
rule vaulted with pointed arches but sometimes 
have gable roofs and thus, along with their closed 
fagades, in front of which we exceptionally have 
a bowered corridor, bear a western or northern 
stamp in keeping with the ruder climate. The 
later Syrian mosques under the Aiyiibids and Mam- 
luks differ very much in their plans. The Mosque 
of Firdaws in Aleppo, for example, has a small 
pillared court and a broad nave, with a row of 
five small domes, as the haram besides various 
side-rooms; cf. M. v. Berchem and E. Fatio, 
Voyage en Syi ie (A/. /. F. A. 0 ., Cairo 1914, 2 vols.). 

Madrasas in Syria. A very complete study 
of the madrasa in Syria and Fgypt by K. A. C. 
Creswell ( The Origin of the Cruciform Plan of 
the Cairene Madrasas, B. I. F. A. 0 ., 1920) has 
brought some clearness into the question of its 
typical form etc. After an examination of eight 
madrasas built before 1270 A. D., the plans of 
which can still be traced in Aleppo, Damascus and 
Hama, Creswell shows that the symmetrical plan 
was unknown in Syria and that there was no 
regular scheme in the arrangement of the rooms, but 
it depended on the site available. A typical speci- 
men is the always correctly oriented mosque: a nave 
of three vaulted rooms with three pointed arched 


doors to the court ; a liwdn on the court, rows 
of cells in the rest of the court and usually two 
tomb-cupolas usually flanking the mosque; the rest 
of the area is occupied by rooms. Madrasas used 
by two rites had two llvvans. Of the 80 madiasas 
counted by al-Tlmawi in Damascus in the xvffh 
century ( J . A ., ser. 9, vol. iii. — iv.), 33 weie 
Hanafi, 31 Shafi c i. 9 Hanbali, 1 Maliki, 6 u^ed 
by ShafEis and Hanafls. Creswell’s investigation 
shows that in Syria there was not one madrasa of 
all four rites nor a cruciform one, a result, which 
suggests new deductions for the Egyptian madrasas. 

Arabia. The indigenous form of the masdjid 
in Arabia is a large hall formed of chambers 
with pillars and arches. The author found such 
oratories, more correctly to be described as musallas, 
in Manama on Bahrain (picture in Diez, K. d. is/. 
K, p. 46). These praying chambers, open to the 
street without a courtyard, have no furniture, not 
even a minbar or mihrab. The latter was foreign 
to Arabia and in the larger masdjuls its place 
was taken simply by a slab of stone with some 
adornment. But these pillared halls weic only a 
more substantial form of the local native masdjid 
of palm-trunks, which could probably often be 
found in the .simple villages of the interior and 
whose sanctified precursoi was the Masdjid al- 
Nabawi in Medina built in this fashion. Alongside 
of this type of mosque which was indigenous to 
Arabia we find impoited forms, like the masdjid 
in Medina (see above), of slight importance fiom 
the archaeological point of view. Mention may be 
made of the ruins of a mosque near Manama of 
740 (1339/1340) described in an inscription as 
mashhad al-sharif dim 'l-mina> a tain, with old 
pillars of teak of the fourth (tenth) century; the 
Shi c a form of the creed on this as well as the 
inscriptions on the kibla stones of the xiv*h centuty 
mark it as a Shfa edifice (cf. Diez, Fine schiitische 
Moscheeruine auf der Insel Bah/ ayn, in faint >. 
d. asiat. Kunst , II, 1925). 

c Irak and Mesopotamia. The earliest sett- 
lements of the conquering Arabs in the Irak were 
primitive camps built of reeds; equally primitive were 
the earliest mosques. Sasanian buildings were used 
for the purpose in conquered cities, like Ctesiphon. 
A pillared mosque was early built in Kufa (17 A.H.) 
which Tabari describes and which was rebuilt as 
early as the beginning of the Omaiyad period by 
“Persian builders” in the form of a completely 
enclosed pillared hall (see above). In the capital of 
the caliphs also, as a result of its complete destruction 
by Timur nothing worthy of note has survived. 
\Ve know however that the Friday Mosque 
of al -Mansur (149=766) was built of pillars of 
teak with capitals of w r ood and a flat roof. A 
wooden dome over the maksjira is probable. It 
was rebuilt under Harun in 192 — 193 (S08). Al- 
Mu c tadid began to enlarge it after the return of 
the troops from Samarra (280 = 893) (cf. Sarre- 
Herzfeld, Arch . Rase , II, 134 sqq. with plan). 
Outside of Baghdad the unlimited space available 
permitted great mosques for the soldiers to be 
systematically planned, as in Rakk a and Samarra; 
these were the great pieied mosques of the third 
(ninth) century, which were copied in the Mosque 
of lbn Tulun in Cairo. Of the three large old mosques 
in Mosul, that of the Omaiyads has completely 
disappeared ; according to Yakut's description it 
was “completely vaulted, with alabaster slabs”. This 
seems to be the origin of that type of piered mosque 
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with vaulted arches which was later further developed 
by the Saldjliks and Ottomans (see below). The 
Mosque of Nur al-Din (541 — 569=1146 — 1173) 
or Djami c al-Kablr was also vaulted from the 
fir&t (with cross-vaulting) on piers (543 = 1148) 
and on its rebuilding in 566 — 568 (1170 — 1 172) 
was not given cupolas. The third Mosque of al- 
Mudiahid, Khidr Ilvas, has been completely mo- 
dernised. Smaller mosques of the vid 1 (xiith) century 
like the DjamF NabI, Djirdis have single domed 
chambeis as praying-rooms. 

In Baghdad the following madrasas were built 
under the c Abbasids: the Shafi'l Xizamlya in 459 
(1066), the Tadjiya in 482 (10S9), the Hanafi 
Tutushiya in 508 (1114), the Nasiriya, c. 600 a. h. 
and the Mustansnlja about 630 A. it. Only the 
latter is still in existence and is used as a customs 
warehouse (sketch-plan in Sarre and Herzfeld, 
At 1 h. ii. 161). Of remarkable oblong shape 

(86 X 210 feet) it ha^ six liwans, a large vaulted 
hall, rows of cells and side-rooms. Besides the 
four lites this, the first state madiasa, also accom- 
modated a day al-hadith and a dar al- Kurban. 
If the Mustansiriya was not planned in a strictly 
symmetrical way with four liwans at the inter- 
section of the axes, it nevertheless incorporated 
the same idea and may thetefore have stimulated 
the development of the next type. In Mosul there 
were several Hanafi madrasas. 

Egypt. The t\pe of pillared mosque imported 
from the 'Irak under Ibn Tillan prevailed in Cairo 
along with the pillated mosque down to the Mamlilk 
period. It is the regular rule that the large military 
and Friday mosques always have pieis, the smaller 
mosques intended for the people of the quarter 
have pillars. Some of the latter however were on 
occasion also used as Friday mosques. The rows of 
piers were always parallel to the Kibla wall and 
connected by aiches, a natuial result of the rect- 
angular form of the piers, which had to run 
parallel to the rows of worshippers. In the pillared 
mosques the naves might also be perpendicular 
to the Kibla wall, without inconveniencing the 
worshippers The Cairo mosques of this group are: 

The Mosque of c A m r Ibn a 1 - c A s in 
Fu-tat. which received its piesent form as a result 
of repeated rebuilding and additions to the above 
mentioned hall of the year 21 (642) (cf. E. K. 
Corbett, The Ifts/oty of the Mosque of Amy at 
Old Cain\ J. R. A. S., 1890). 

The Mosque of Ahmad Ibn T u 1 u n of 
263 — 265 (876 — S79: for a description see above: 
cf. E. K. Coibett, The Life and 1 Toy Is of Ahmad 
Ibn Tu/un , J.R.A.S. , 1891, p 527 — 562). 

The Mosque o f a 1 - A z h a r of 359-361 (070— 
972) on pillars: the first Mosque of Fatimid Cairo, 
remarkable for the central nave, broader than usual 
with two domes (sehtjuka) probably borrowed from 
the Maghrib and unusual here; also for its stilted 
pointed arches which henceforth became frequent 
in Cairo; finally for the rich decoiation of the 
plaster in the arches, which were recently cleaned. 
(They will be published by S. Mury in CreswelFs 
great work on the architecture of Cairo). The 
Azhar has long been used as a Day a l- F 11 nun 
(state madrasa). 

The Mosque of Hakiin, a piered mosque of 
the year 380—403 (090 — 1012), with valuable 
decorations on the plaster and inscriptions and two 
unwalled, historically important manaras [q. v.j (cf. 
M. v. Berchem, Fates d' Archeologie At abe^ Mo num. 


et laser. Fatimites , J. A., 1891, reprint, p. 23). 

The Mosque of al-Akmar, a small pillared 
mosque historically important for its facade built 
by Abu c All al-Mansur al- c Amir (495—524), finished 
519 (1125); restored by Barkuk in 799 (1396 — 
1 397) and given a manara which was removed in 
815 (1412) (cf. M. v. Berchem, l. c., J. A., 1891, 
reprint, p. 81). 

The Mosque of al-Fakihani, built by the 
Fatimid caliph al-Zafir in 543 (1148-1149); com- 
pletely restored in the Ottoman period. 

The Mosque of al-Salih T a 1 3 5 1 c outside 
the Bab el-Zuwele, built about 550 (1160). A 
smaller pillared mosque of the usual type, which 
was sometimes used as a Friday Mosque (cf. M. 
v. Berchem, /. c., reprint, p. 3 sqq.\ pictures in 
R. L. Devonbhire, Some Cairo Mosques and their 
Founders , London 1921, p. 1 — 10). 

The Mosque of al-Zahir Baibars of the year 
665 — 667 (1266 — 1269), a mosque with piers 
of brick, built for the troops with a very strong 
stone wall and three portals jutting out like the 
Mosque of al-Hakim. The six rows of columns in 
the haram are crossed by a transept with a dome of 
three naves breadth in diameter before the mihrab. 
Porticoes with double naves suriounded the court. 

The Mosque of Sultan Muhammad al-Nasir on 
the citadel, of the year 718 — 735 (1318 — 1335) 
on pillars 

The Mosque of Amir al-Mas (Sharp Hilmiya) 
of 730 (1329 — 1330). 

The Mosque al-Mardani of 739—740 (1338 — 
1340) on pillais. 

The Mosque of Amir Aksunkur of 747 — 748 
(1346 — 1348) on pillars. 

The Mosque al-Mu’aiyad of 819 — 823 (1416 — 
1420) 

Of pillared mosques in Egypt outside Cairo we 
may mention the Mosque of u St. Athanasius” and the 
Mosque of the u Thousand Pillars” in Alexandria 
the plans of which were recorded by the French 
expedition {Description de I'Egypte , Antiquites , v., 
reproduced in Thiersch, op. cit , p. 224). Shortly 
before the arrival of the French, Alexandria still 
had 88 mosques, 46 of which were large. Practic- 
ally nothing of these is left at the present day. The 
two above mentioned were pillared mosques and 
particularly the second, also called the “Mosque of 
the Seventy”, with its liwans of equal depth on all 
sides (only the northeastern one has 4 instead of 
5 rows of pillars) the arches of which always run 
parallel to the outer walls, i. e. palm-like, con- 
tinue the type of the Hellenistic pillared agora 
or the g}mnasion as Thiersch has pointed out. The 
same type predominated in the towns of the Delta. 
I he second, later type of mosque in Egypt was 
decisively influenced by the madrasa, to which we 
may now turn our attention. As Creswell has shown, 
the Egyptian madrasa was by no means always 
ciuciform, as was usually supposed previously. It 
is also distinguished from the Syrian type and 
cannot be at once said to have been introduced 
from Syria. It is true that the first madrasa for 
all four rites in Cairo was built by Salih Nadjm 
al-Din Aiyub, but this Salihiya was a building 
divided into two halves and cannot be considered 
as the onginal of the later type (641=1243 — 
12.44). I he first cruciform madrasa with 4 liwans 
in ( airo was the Zahirfya which was built on the 
site of a part of the old Fatimid palace which 
was cleared for this purpose and consecrated in 
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660 (1263). The south llwan belonged to the Shafi c is, j The typical mosque of the Muslim west is the 
the north to the Hanafis; lectures on Hadith were ; mosque with couityard, on pillars or columns. 


given in the east llwan and in the west Invan the 
seven ways of reading the Kur’an were taught (Ma- 
krizl, Kh itat , ii.). While the Salihlya held all four 
rites but was not cruciform, the Zahiriya was cruci- 
form but did not accommodate all four rites. The 
Nasiriya of 695 (1295-1296) was the first madrasa 
of the rare type which, cruciform and accommodating 
all four rites, allotted a liwan to each. Makrizi also 
mentions a large number of other madrasas of one or 
two rites which have completely disappeared but 
probably were of different forms, as the existing 
madrasas and ruins show. One great difference in 
principle between the Syrian and Cairene madrasas 
was the installation of the mosque. In Syria this 
was always a broad chamber with a central dome 
and two tunnel vaults but in Cairo one of the llwans 
w'as always used as a mosque and with this object 
was furnished with a mihrab. The Egyptian ma- 
drasas also always had minarets, which was the 
exception in Syria. Creswell’s assertion that the 
cruciform mosque is of Cairene origin, although it 
remained the exception, therefore will hardly find 
acceptance. Timur and his successors certainly did 
not get the design for their numerous cruciform 
madrasas from Cairo but followed the old Khura- 
sanian tradition. It lemains to be seen whether 
future excavations in Nishablir, Tus and other 
towns of Khurasan will supply further information 
on this point. Creswell gives a chronological list 
of the madiasas of Cairo mentioned by Makrui 
and otheis, which were built between 566 — 81 1 
(1170 — 1408); these number 55, 26 of which are 
still in existence. Two of these are devoted to all 
four madhhabs, the Madrasas of Sultan Hasan 757- 
764 (1356 — 1363) and of Djamal al-Din of 81 1 
(1408) (Creswell, loc. cit. y p. 44). Further details 
of these madrasas will be found in Creswell, op. 
cit. and in Diez, Kunst d. isl. V . 2 , p. 118-125. 
Here we shall just mention the most celebrated 
building of this kind in Cairo, the tomb-mosque- 
mad rasa of Sultan Hasan. It belongs to the 
group of buildings which contain several places 
of worship and are devoted to all four rites, the 
school liwans of which were however outside the 
central court at the four corners of the building, 
quite separate from one another. The four llwans 
had therefore only an architectural significance. 
In keeping with the Cairo tradition, the kibla livvan 
was made much larger and arranged as a masdjid. 

With this adaptation of the madrasa for use 
as a mosque, the foundations were laid for the 
further development of the mosque 
during the period of the Circassian Mamluks when 
it may be described as a transformed and roofed 
madrasa. As a rule we can distinguish in it three 
compartments, the Kibla livvan, a central chamber 
sunk a step lower occupying the place of the 
former open courtyard and a room at the back, 
as a rule a smaller one. Of little importance from 
the architectural point of view, these small mosques 
were elaborately decorated and formed fine spe- 
cimens of the decorative art of Cairo. The tomb 


> It was only under Turkish rule that the domed 
mosque became established m those parts of North 
Africa affected by it. The rows of pillars run, 
| as a rule, perpendicular to the Kibla wall from 
i which however they are separated by a transept. 
; The axis of the latter is a continuation of 
the axis of the central nave which is always 
broader. Of the rows of pillars in the axis the 
two or three outermost ones are continued over 
the court and form the arcades, of which the inner 
entrance side of the court has as a rule only one. 
The beginning and end of the central nave are 
as a rule marked by a dome. The we^tei n mosques 
' are given their characteristic features by the horse- 
shoe and bulbous arch (a mixture of the hoiseshoe 
and the pointed arch). The mihrab of the western 
mosques is as a rule a pentagonal niche consider- 
ably deeper than the eastern semi-circular one. 
The oldest surviving large mosques in the west 
are in Kaiiawan, Tunis and Cordoba (since the 
expulsion of the Church). 

The foundation of the Great Mosque of 
K a i r a w a n like that of c Amr in Caiio goes back 
to the first century a. H. but like that m Cano 
also retains nothing from its founder H'kba b. Nafi c 
except the name. By 76 (695) the original masdjid 
w'as rebuilt, and later enlarged but in 221 (836) 
it was completely taken down by the AghUbul 
Ziyadat Allah and rebuilt and in the third (ninth) 
century again enlarged on two occasions. In spite 
of many later restorations, the mosque has retained 
the foim it was given in the thiid (ninth) century. 
Seventeen naves on pillars run pei pendicular to the 
Kibla wall from which however they are separated 
by the transept. The central nave is bioader 
and flanked by double columns and marked ex- 
ternally by two domes. It may be noted as a 
special feature that the first two travees of the 
haram seem to be one with the couit arcades 
while the part behind was shut off by doors. The 
arcades of the court rest on pillars with double 
columns in front of them, which with their bul- 
bous arches give the court its special charm. The 
Djami c Zaituna in Tunis was built as early 
as 1 14 (732) by the Omaiyad governor Ibn al- 
Habhab but entirely rebuilt in 250 (864); in spite 
of many inteinal restorations, it has in the main 
retained to the present day its old form of the 
end of the ninth century. In Spain we have from 
the Omaiyad period the (former) Mosque of Cor- 
doba. It was built by c Abd al-Rahman I (13S — 
172 = 756 — 788) and several times extended by 
his successors until the haram contained 19 naves 
each with 35 pillars. The special feature of this 
mosque is the double storied arrangement of its 
rows of arches, a bold innovation, which does not 
seem to have been imitated elsewhere. Recent in- 
vestigations have revealed the original floor of 
the mosque at a much lower level, which is decorated 
with mosaic. This would alter the proportions. 
The horseshoe arch taken over from the Visigoths 
w'as varied in the clover leaf and indented arch 


mosque of Ka 5 it Bey of 880 (147 5), the mosques 
of Kishma al-Ishakl of 885—886 (1480 — 1481), of 
the Amir Akhor of the year 908 (1503) and of 
al-Ghur! of the year 908 — 910 (1503—1504) are 
building of this group. The Ottoman domed mos- 
ques from 935 (1528) follow’ the Turkish tradition. 

The Maghrib (North Africa and Spain). 


and these arches were imitated in the Maghrib (mos- 
ques of Algiers, Tlemcen etc.). The domes swelling 
into various shapes were frequently imitated in 
Kairawan and Cordoba The mosques of Stis 
(236 = 850) and Sfax (235 = 849) were founded 
in the Aghlabid period but the latter was com- 
pletely restored in the tenth century. The rise of 
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the Fatimid empire in North Africa (297 = 909) 
brought about a new development of mosque 
building. The mosque of the new Sht'i capital 
Mahdiya in Tunis however corresponds completely 
to the preceding Aghlabid type. A novelty how- 
ever is the use of cross vaulting which henceforth 
we find frequently, first of all in the two mosques 
of Monastir and in the new part of the Great 
Mosque of Sfax. Of the great pillared mosque 
of the Kal'a of the Bani Hammad, the minaret 
of which still stands and was mentioned in the 
article manara, it is only possible to reconstruct 
the ground plan, which had 13 naves with 8 travees 
(cf. Blanchet, A ouvelles archives de Missions , vol. 
xviii., p. 13 sqq. and De Beylie, La Kalaa des 
Bern Hammad , p. 77 sqq.). A second mosque of 
the Ban! Hammad has been destroyed in Bougie 
but it is evident from an old description that it 
belonged to the type of Kairawan (De Beylie, of. 
cit., p. 102 — 104). 

Mosques of the Almoravids (448-541 = 
1056-1147) and Almohads (524-667 = 1120- 
1267). The great mosques in Algiers and 
Tlemcen, the Kutubiya in Marrakesh and 
the mosque in Tinmal are pillar mosques with 
bulbous arches. On the other hand the Mosque 
of Hasan in Rabat, now completely destroyed, 
the largest mosque of the Maghrib, stood on round 
pillars ( 6 ioX 4 6 5 feel; begun 539=1196-1197). 
A noteworthy feature is the mausoleum behind the 
mihrab in the mosque of Tlemcen, which now 
becomes frequent in the Maghrib (but seems not 
to have been unknown in eastern Islam, as the 
plan of the madrasa of Khargird shows; cf. Dtez, 
Churasan. Baudenkmaler , p. 73). 

Marinids in Morocco (1195 — 1470), suc- 
cessors of the Almohads (xinth — xiv'h 
century): a large mosque in Taza, Morocco, piers, 
broad central nave and transversal nave, finished 
in 693 (1294). A large mosque in Auyda on 
the Algerian-Moroccan frontier (696 = 1296). 81 di 
bel-Hasan in Tlemcen (696 = 1296), a 
small mosque with onyx columns, and Awlad 
al-Imam in Tlemcen (710 = 1310), small, but 
richly decorated. The great Man sura mosque 
in Tlemcen (736 —— 1336), a very regular 
building, thirteen naves on onyx columns, a broad 
central nave, a three naved transept, a makmra 
in the centre, a polygonal mihrab with mausoleum 
behind. Sidi bu Medyen of al-Awbad (739 = 
1339 ) und Sidi al-Halw! (754 — 1353 ), both 
in Tlemcen, small, the former on piers, the second 
on columns with slightly modified horseshoe arches 
with a wide span. Sheila (harbour of Rabat), 
Necropolis of the Marinids, a tomb-mosque (739 = 
J 339 ) (plan in Margais, Manuel , ii., p. 498). Around 
Tlemcen are several small mosques of the xivth 
century. 

Mosques of the II a f s i d s in Tunis, 
xiiith — xiv'h century: Mosque of the Kasba in 
lunis, built by the founder of the Hafsi’d dynasty 
Abu Zakariya Yahya I (625— 647 =’ 1228 — 1249), 
finished in 633 (1235). Pillars with chaptrels, sup- 
porting horseshoe arches in the quadrangle and 
cross vaulting, the usual form of roof in Ifnkiya from 
the tenth century (cf. Sfax etc.) is similar, the Mos- 
que of al-Hawa of the xiuth century is similar. 

Mosques in Morocco under the Sharifs 
951 — I 3 II (1544—1893). 

In Morocco preference was given to the old 
Almohad type of mosque as exemplified in the 


| Kutubiya. The Bab Dukkala 965 (1537) and 
’ Muasiyn 976 (1562) mosques in Marrakesh 
have seven naves at right angles to the kibla, and 
a transept along the kibla wall. Innovations seem 
to be, in addition to the broader central nave, 
that the two outside naves left and right along 
the side walls were broader and a dome was placed 
at each of the four corners of the mosque. A 
second transept on the court side of the Haram 
seems to be exceptional, as in the Bab Dukkala. 
The mosque of the Kasha of Marrakesh 
dates from a foundation of the Almohad al-Mansur. 
After the explosion of 1574 it was rebuilt and in 
the xviiith and xixth centuries repeatedly restored 
(cf. the monograph by H. Basset and Terrasse). 
The mosques of al-Karawiyin and Mulay 
Idris in Fes have likewise been restored. 

Mosques in Algeria under Turkish 
rule (1518). In addition to the two mosques 
which date from the Almoravid period, the Great 
Mosque 490 (1096) and the M. Sidi Raindan in 
Algiers, only two other mosques of the old type 
are believed to exist; all the others, over 100 in 
number, are Turkish. The oldest Turkish mosque 
is c Ali Bitshnun (1622), now Notre Dame des 
Victoires. 1 his building had a large central dome, 
which is surrounded by small domes. It is note- 
worthy that the square minaret was not ousted 
by the Turkish type. All the later mosques of 
Algeria show variations of this type, except the 
“Mosque on the Fish-Market” 1070(1660) 
the plan of which recalls those of the Jesuit churches 
of the xvi<h century; it may however owe nothing 
to them but derive from Byzantine-Turkish models. 

Mosques in Tunis under the lastHaf- 
sids and Turks (from 1534) Undei the last Haf- 
sids the venerable Djami’" Zaituna was again restored, 
enlarged and given its present portico and the 
outer gallery of arcade,. The oldest Turkish mosque 
is Yusuf DaT (1610-1637). It is significant that 
: it is built after the old 1 unisian type on pillars with 
1 cross-vaulting, as are the later M. of Hammuda 
Bey finished in 1067 (1654) and several mosques 
of the xviiith and xixth centuries. The Turkish 
style (Ahmediya in Constantinople) represented 
by the Sidi Mahrez (second half of the xvii th 
century) remains the exception in Tunis. 

The medersa in the Maghrib. Medersas 
were first introduced into the western lands of 
Islam by the Almohads but nothing of these seems 
to have survived. The oldest medersas date from 
the xmth xivth centuries. The Marinids in 
Maghrib al-Aksa were particularly active in 
building and encouraging medersas, which, as in 
Syria and Egypt, were also state institutions. This 
evolution of the medersa was apparently a result 
of the Sunni, particularly Maliki, revival under the 
Marinids (1195—1470). Al-Saffarln, the oldest 
medersa in Fes, built by the great warrior and 
champion of the taith Yak'ub Yusuf (685-706 
~ 12S6 1306) of the Marinids who also built 

Sheila (see above), was the prototype of all the 
latei medersas in the extreme Maghrib. An angular 
gateway, such as is usually only found in private 
houses leads into a court with a central basin and 
the cells. A domed chamber with a pentagonal 
mihrab adjoins it. On the analogy of the tombs, 
it is called kubba. Adjoining it reached by a cor- 
lidor is a midd'a , with a basin in the centre for 
ablutions and latrines. These three main parts of 
the building, sahn , kubba and rnidcf a and usually 
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a separate minaret, are found continually in a 
number of variations, usually dependent on the 
space available, which Margais, op. cit ., ii. 504, 
divides into three groups. In Fes in addition to 
those mentioned there are other seven medersas 
of the xiv th century. With the medersas of Me li- 
nes, Sale, Taza and al-Awbad in Tlemcen 
we have in all eleven medersas of the Marinids 
extant (cf. the list in Margais, op. cit ii. 504 
sqqP). The most imposing and finest medersa in 
F e s is the B u c A i n a n I y a, founded by Abu 
c Ainan, 749—759 (1348—1358). With its masdjid 
of two transepts at the end of the squaie court 
and two domed chambers in the central axis of 
the court it recalls the mosque of Hasan in Cairo 
with its Uwans. The fagades on the court display 
the wealth of wall adornment usual in the Maghrib : 
tiles, stucco moulding and stalactites. 

Medersas of the xvi th — xi\ th centuries in 
Morocco: The Medersa of Ben V u s u f in 
Marrakesh is regarded as the largest in the Maghrib 
and stands on the site of an originally Almoiawd ( : ) 
and next Marlnul Medersa Abu 'l- Hasan, lhe 
plan seems to be old and in its regularity recalls 
the al-Hirl type of Arab palace and the palaces 
of the Omaiyads and c Abbasids built in this style 
in the desert (plan in Maigais, op. cit . , ii., p 702). 
The Medersa a 1 - Sh a r r a 1 1 n in Fas, begun in 
1670, shows a similar plan but is smaller and 
simpler. 

Medersas of the xvi th -xix th centuries in 
Tunis. In the xv th century the Hafsids built a 
number of medersas here. Of the Turkish, the 
most interesting is the Medersa Rashly a of 
c Ali PaUia (1740-1755): a court with cells, masdjid 
on pillars and midcPa^ but, like the Egyptian ma- 
drasas, it has also the tomb of the founder and 
a public fountain. In Tunis, probably as the result 
of Egyptian or Oriental influence, it is common 
to find medersas and mosques associated with the 
tomb of the founder. The three varieties distingu- 
ished in Egypt by van Rerchem, mosque-mausoleum, 
madrasa-mausoleum and monastery-mausoleum were 
also built in Tunis. 

Saldjuk empire in Rum, Armenia and 
Georgia. In Saldjuk Anatolia (470-700 = 1077- 
1300) the three types of piered mosque, the court- 
liwan madrasa and domed madrasa are to be distingu- 
ished. The piered hall was used as the large 
public mosque. On account of the colder climate 
the open courtyard with pillars was not found 
here. The pillars were sometimes of wood (Eshref 
Rum Djami c ), usually however of stone. The fiat 
wooden roof rested directly on the piers or on the 
arches which connected them, which run sometimes 
parallel, sometimes perpendicular to the kibla wall. 
The Ulu Djami c in Wan has a vaulted roof testing 
on pillars, a system later often used in the Otto- 
man empire. Of more importance architecturally 
are the smaller (m o s q u e-)m a d ra s a s, which 
played a prominent part in the Saldjuk empire: 
but they fell far behind the Persian madrasas in 
impressiveness and harmonious development The 
model for the evolution of the iivan-madrasa 
was the Mesopotamian-Anatolian tai'ma- house. 
From the latter came the bowers along the sides 
of the court which were placed in front of the 
Iwan and the row's of cells. The combination of 
school and mausoleum in which the builders, usually 
high officers of state, w r ere interred, was the rule. 
The domed madrasa consists of a domed hall 
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with a water basin in place of the open court 
with living rooms, a lecture-room and a mausoleum 
adjoining it. The exteinal ornamentation of these 
Saldjuk madiasas and mosques is confined to the 
gateways. The fagades of the gates, irrespective 
of the material used elsewhere in building (brick 
or moulding), were always covered with slabs 
and the portals then ornamented with strips of 
decoration or inscriptions, fantastic looking cande- 
labra of palmettes (Diwrigi), bundles of rods and 
convolutions in low' and high relief and thus one 
of the highest points in Muslim decorative art 
was attained. The Iwans along the court, interiors 
of the comparatively low domes (which here usually 
bridge over the corners on triangular consoles), the 
friezes on the wall and the niihrabs are frequently 
adoined with glazed brick and mosaic friezes in 
a stvle which in pattern and colour is readily 
distinguished as an independent pattern from the 
Pet:»ian decoration. Here we find geometrical net- 
work patterns, which were not usual in Persia and 
a colour scheme which receives its special character 
fiom the much used black, alternating with bright 
and rlaik blue, although other colours are also 
found. The following is a list of the most im- 
poitant buildings, so fai as they are known: 1. 
Piered mosques: Mosque of c A 1 a al-I)in 
in Konya, completed 616 (1209- 12 10), Iljami 
Kcbti in St was, \i th — \ii th cent, citadel mos- 
que 576 (11S0 11S1) and gieat mosque 679 

(12S0-12S1) in Diwrigi, Eshref R u m (Eski) 
Dj a m 1 c , Mii th century, in B e y sh e h 1 r, Ulu 
Dj a m 1 in E g e r d i r, \ui lh century (?), Ulu 
Ijjami' in Caesaiea (Cappadocia), mosque 
of MinuCchr 464 — 495 (1072 — 1100) in Am 
(with octagonal Manara), Ulu DjamD in Wan, 
xu th — xin th century. — 2. Court Iwan mad ra- 
sas; Sirdjely Madrasa 641 (1243 — 1244), 
G 1 o k Madrasa, Bavudjirdiya and T j 1 f t e 
Minare, all 670 (127 1 — 1272) in Si was, Kh a- 
tiiniya, 783 (13S1 — 1382) in Karaman, Ibra- 
him Bey Madrasa, xni th — xiv th century in 
A k serai, Tjiftc Minareli, xiii th —xiv th century 
in Erzerum. — 3. Domed madrasas: Kara 
Tai Madrasa 649 (1251) in Konya, Indje 
Minareli 650 — 6S4 (1252 — 1285) in Konva, 
Enirge I )j a in i c 657 (1258) in Konya, Tash 
Madrasa 613 (1216) and 659 (1260) in A k- 
shehir, Sultan Walide xiii th and xv th century 
in Saivid-i Crh a 7 1 

The mosque of the Turcoman ruler c Isa I 
(1348 — 1390) in Ayasoluk (Ephesus) is an ex- 
ception in Asia Minor; it was finished in 777 
( 1 37 5 — 1376) and its architect is said to have 
been c Ah b. al-Dimishki. The interior is modelled 
on the mosque of the Omaiyads in Damascus; the 
walls however aie in the Turkish style of that 
period, as developed in the provinces of the Atabegs. 
The west fagade is closely related to the fagades 
of the mosque of Hasan in Cairo, which also 
drew inspiration from Northern Mesopotamia. 

The Ottoman empire. The Ottoman Turks 
further developed the types of mosque built by 
their predecessor, the Saldjuks, A second very 
important factor in the development was their 
expansion into Europe and the new model, the 
Byzantine domed churches, especially the Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. Here three main types 
of mosque may again be distinguished: the piered 
hall, the cruciform domed mosque and the central 
or great domed mosque. The first and third were 
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commonly used for Friday mosques and mosques 
for the people, while the second type was reserved 
for the Sultan’s Friday service and religious in- 
struction, and was more used for private mosques. 
The Ottoman pie red hall mosque is distingu- 
ished from the Saldjuk, principally by its vaulting, 
rows of cupolas over the piers. The court is limited 
to a hypaetral water-basin of the same size as the 
dome above it. The Ulu Djami‘ in Brussa for ex- 
ample is an unadorned pillared hall, rectangular 
in shape with five aisles each with four domes in 
a row. The second group of four pillars in the 
central aisle was originally uncovered (now it has 
a glass dome) and contains the basin for ablutions., 
the rudiments of a couit. The domes of the five 
aisles rise one above the other to the central low. 
The most impoitant buildings of this group are: 
Ulu Djamr 1370 — 1420 in Brussa, Ufc Sherefeli 
Djami c 889-893 (1484-1487/8) in Adriano pie, 
Ulu (Eski) Djamr ca. 1403 — 1420 in Adrianople, 
UTu Djami c xv^k century (*) in M an iss a (Magnesia 
on Sipylos), Djumaya in Filibe (Bhilippople), old 
mosque (now museum) 882 (1477— 1478) in Sofia, 
Sindjfrl? Koyu Djami c ca. 1500, Ahmad Pasha 
Djami c by Sinan ca. 1555 and Piale Pasha Djami c 
1573, all in Constantinople, Eski W Slide in Scu- 
tari ca. 1 570. The piered hall as an unmixed 
form became extinct in the xvi th century. The 
Hekim Oghlu Djami" in 1734 in Constantinople 
is a mixture of the latter with the gieat dome. 
The origin of the cruciform domed mosque 
is rightly sought by Wulzinger in the Saldjuk 
madrasas with courtyards which come in time to 
be covered over with a dome. The centre which 
lies somewhat below the level of the rest, is oc- 
cupied by a square roofed with a dome, again 
the rudiments of the former couityard, and still 
often containing a fountain. The Kibla chamber 
is vaulted with a barrel or dome, the praying 
chambers to right and left are either like Swans 
open towards the centre or have barrel-vaulting. 
The similarity of these mosques to Byzantine 
churches (in plan, not in structure) is involuntary 
and lies in the system. On the other hand, the 
open piered outer court (khival') may go back to 
Byzantine stimulation. These outer courts however 
are very general in the east to give shade. The 
most important buildings of this type are according 
to Wulzinger’s list {op. cit ., p. 186): Mosque of 
Murad I (1359 — 1389) in Brussa, fin. end of 
xiv*h century, two storied, Mosque of Bayazld I 
Yfldfrfm (1389 — 1403), fin. after 1402, Yashil- 
Djami c in Brussa, fin. 1423, Mosque in the 
Koimesis church in Isnik, beg. of xvdi century, 
Nilufer Khatun Tmaret, end of xivth century, Piruz 
Bey Djami c in Milas, fin. 797 (i 394 )» Mosque 
of Murad II (1421-1451), fin. 1447 in Brussa, 
Mosque of Murad II in Adriano pie, c Imaret 
Djamr in Philippopolis 1359 ? Mosque of Hamza 
Bey before 1451 in Brussa, GhazI Michal Djami c 
ca. 1400 in Adrianople. The great domed mos- 
que developed out of the more primitive single 
domed mosque which was very common through- 
out Asia Minor and Turkey as the simple village 
mosque, private mosque etc. and continued to 
survive. (In Ayasoluk alone 14 small single domed 
mosques can be counted). This type of building 
was also used for the numerous turbes. The following 
are more important single domed mosques outside 
Constantinople: Yashi ' 1-1 >jami g 794 (1392) and 
Mahmud telebi Djami c about 1400 in Isnik, 


Masdjid of Khodja Yadygyar beg. 1369 in In- 
Onii, Masdjid of Elias Bey fin. 806 (1404) in 
Balat (Milet). The development of the great 
domed mosque from this type took place in part 
through combination with cruciform domed types, 
but its aim was however the elimination of all 
minor domes which at first it had for constructional 
reasons to put at the sides. A. Gabriel’s table 
gives a good idea of the different variations. He 
gives the mosques of Constantinople, which num- 
ber 42 (with Scutari), under six main types (Les 
Mosquees de Constantinople , in Syria^ vii., 1926, 
P . 352—419): 

A. Square or oblong halls with one or moie 
domes, sometimes flanked by secondary domed 
chambers : Mahmud Pasha Djami' 868 (1464), 
Murad Pasha Djami' 870 (1466), Dawud Pasha 
I)jami c 890 (1485), c Attk 'All Pasha Diami c 902 
(1497), Sultan Selim Djami' 926 (1520). 

£. Quadrangular single domed halls (continuing 
the list just given of the not yet very large single 
domed mosques from the city area of Constanti- 
nople): Firuz Agha Djami' 896 (1491), Diezeri 
Kasim Pasha Masdjid 921 (1515), Khasseki Khurem 
Djami' 946 (1539), Mehmed Agha Djami' 993 
(1585), Cinll! Djami' 1050 (1640), Nuri ‘Othmanlya 
Djami' 1169 (1755), Lalel! Djami' 1177 (1763)1 
Walide Djami' 1287 (1870). 

C. Square hall with a central dome, usually 
supported by two half domes : Sultan Bayazld 
Djami 1 906 (1500), Sultan Sulaiman Djami' 957- 
964 (1550—1557), KJIidj c Ali Pasha Djami' 988 
( i 5 8 °)- 

D. Square hall with a central dome supported 
by four axial half domes: Shahzade Djami' 955 
(1548), Sultan Ahmad Djami' 1026 (1617), Yen! 
WSlid Djami' 1120 (1708), Sultan Mehmed Djami' 
867 (1463), reconstructed 1180 (1767); variants: 
oblong hall with a central dome supported by 
three half domes: Iskele Djami' in Scutari 954 
( 1547 )- 

E. Oblong hall with six domes of equal size 
(old type of people’s mosque, cf. above): Zindjtrlt 
Kuyu Djami' ixth (xvth) century, Piale Pasha Dj ami' 
981 ( 1573 )- 

F. Oblong hall with central dome and aisles. 

Group a. Central dome with square plan and 

I pendentives: Ball Pasha Djami' middle of X th (xvi th ) 
I century, Mihnmah Djami' middle of x th (xvi th ) 
century, Zal Mahmud Pasha Djami' 958 (1551). 

Group b . Central dome on octagonal basis: 
; Ibrahim Pasha Djami' 958 (1551), Rustam Pasha 
j Djami' middle of x<h (xvi th ) century, Eski 'All 
Pasha Djami' 994 (1586), Yen! Walide Djami' 1 1 20 
(1 70S) in Scutari, A'zab Kapu Djami' 985 ( 1 5 7 7 )i 
■ Aiyub Sultan Djami' founded ixd> (xi'h) century, re- 
built xiitli (xviibh) century, NishaDdjf Mehmed 
Pasha Djami' 992 (1584). 

Group c. Central dome on hexagonal basis: Ah- 
mad Pasha Djami' 962 (1555), Sukul or Mehmed 
Pasha Djami' 979 (1571), 'Atik Walide Djami' 99 1 
i f 1 583) >n Scutari, Djerah Pasha Djami' 1002 (l 594 )i 
Hakim Oghlu 'All Pasha Djami' 1147 (1734). 

A survey of this list shows that the type given 
under A. is also the earliest. This was directly linked 
up with that in use in the older capital Brussa and 
already being built in Konya in the xiii th century 
(Kara Tai Madrasa, Yfldfrtm and Yashi 1 Djami') 
which seems to be continued in the Mahmud aDd 
Murad Pasha Djami'. But already the original 
Sultan Mehmed Djami' (rebuilt in the xviii'h century) 
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which forms a striking anachronism in Gabriel's 
list under D. with its date 1463 (only the second 
modern Mehmediya of 1767 belongs properly 
there), had made the first important step towards 
a single great chamber (cf. A gh a Oghlu’s recons- 
tructed plan in Diez, Kunst d. is/. Vo/k:r^ 2 nd 
ed., p. 105) and this plan was repeated for the 
c Atlk C AH Pasha Djami", while the Dawud Pasha 
I)jami c of 1485 had already used another variation 
(cf. the plans in Gabriel, op. cit.). This in brief 
is the historical development of the Constantinople ! 
mosque from the Anatolian Saldjuk-Ottoman type j 
The next important step to the gigantic domed 
mosques of Constantinople given under D. was ' 
completed by the greatest of Ottoman architects 
Sinan (1489 — 1588) step by step in the Shahzade 
DjamP, the Sulaimamye and the Selmuye (1567- 
1574) in Adrianople. His guiding idea was, by ; 
thrusting the pillars of the domes as far back 
into the walls as possible, to get a single domed 
chamber of the largest possible dimensions, no 1 
longer interrupted by pillars: Sinan achieved this 
end in the Selimlye in Adrianople. 

Persia, Turkestan and Afghanistan,! 
Old mosques or remains of them have not sur- 
vided in Persia, as in Egypt, the Maghrib and ! 
Syria, except pci haps for a few old parts still 1 
standing in the great complex of buildings, that j 
forms the Friday Mosque of Isfahan or in the 
old Friday Mosque of Shiraz. We know however j 
from literary sources that at the beginning of the 
c Abbasid period large mosques were built every- 
where in the towns and some must have existed 
even earlier. Abu Muslim, the celebrated general 
and c Abbasid propagandist, built mosques in Merw 
and Nishabur. The latter was built on pillars of 
wood and similar structures are occasionally men- 
tioned in Persia (e. g. at Rubat in the province 
of Djurdjan, Siraf on the Persian Gulf etc.). In 
the ninth century, however, greater use began to 
be made of columns of brick or stone or marble 
columns taken from older buildings where they 
could be obtained, as in Istakhr at Persepolis. 
c Amr b. al-Laith (265 — 287 = 878 — 900), the 
second ruler of the Saffarid dynasty, renovated 
the Friday Mosque in Nishabur and among other 
mosques built the DjamP c Atlk in Shiraz, both mos- 
ques with columns of brick, of which parts are still 
standing in Shiraz. The Friday Mosque of Balkh 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1220, is said to 
have had splendid pillars, as Ibn Battuta records. 
An old mosque on piers of the fourth (tenth) 
century has survived in the remote desert town 
of Naiyin, east of Isfahan, and enables us to make 
deductions about the architecture of mosques in 
the early period in Iran. The haram consists of 
eleven barrel-vaulted aisles running perpendicular to j 
the kibla wall, of which the central one is broader | 
than the others. The court is flanked by four- ; 
aisled riwaks which run parallel to the kibla wall, ! 
only the wall of the entrance has an arcade. The i 
plan is therefore similar to that of the mosques ! 
of the Maghrib. It is built on columns or piers 
of different forms. The part around the mihrab ! 
is richly ornamented in stucco and has bands of , 
inscriptions around it (cf. H. Viollet and S. Flury, i 
Un monument etc., Syria , ii., 1921). How securely ] 
the piered hall, as the type of Friday Mosque, 
maintained itself in the Sunni east, is seen from 
the rebuilding of Timur’s great mosque in Sa- ; 
markand after his return from his raid on India ! 


| in 1410, a mosque with columns, which was directly 
connected with the madrasa of Bibi Khanum, but 
' has now completely disappeared. The mosque had 
460 columns of hewn stone, each seven ells in 
height. The vaulting was covered with large 
beautifully carved and polished slabs of marble. 
There was a minaret at each of the four corners 
! of the mosque. The door was of bronze and the 
walls were covered inside and outside with in- 
scriptions in relief (according to Sharif al-Dm c AlI 
Yazdi). I low fai there was any Indian influence 
here cannot now be ascertained. In any case, the 
Iwan and mihrab couit became established in Persia 
in the fifth (eleventh) century and as the above 
described Friday Mosque in Isfahan shows, became 
blended with the pillared court. The great Mos- 
que of Herat (cf. Niedcrmayer-Diez, Afgha- 
nistan, p. 55 and figg. 149 — 153) shows a similar 
nuhiab court adapted to the (piobably older) piered 
halls. In the completely new buildings of the 
Timurid and Safa w id period, the piered hall com- 
pletely disappeared and the haram is extended 
by a central dome with vaulted halls at the side, 
when the kibla ivvan itself does not fulfil the pur- 
pose. The mosque of the great sanctuaiies in Kam 
Mashhad, Kerbela , the Masdjid-i Shah in Isfahan 
and many other urban mosques of Persia are built 
on this plan. Only in Eastern Khuiasan, as in the 
Turbat-i Shaikh Djam. does the old piered mosque 
survive but with vaulted arches and a large dome 
1 in the centre of the haram, all of which betrays 
Indian influence (cf. the plan in Diez, Chut asanische 
, Ban ienkmale>\ p. 79). 

Of the already characterised type of domed 
! mosques may be mentioned : the “Blue M o s- 
| que” in Tabriz and the Masdjid-i Shah in 
! Mashhad, both similar in plan with a large central 
' dome and two flanking minarets. The former was 
j built during the reign of the Turkoman ruler 
' Djihan Shah (1437 — 1467), the latter by Amir 
Malik Shah, the architect being Ahmad b. Shams 
al-Din Muhammad Tabriz! (cf. J.R.A.S ., 1910, 
p. 1 1 3 1 ). The Tabriz mosque had a chapel leading 
from the domed area with a second smaller dome. 
Both domes were decorated with tiles, the larger 
with white tendrils on a green ground, the smaller 
with white stars on a black ground (Tavernier). 
Only fiagments survive of the Blue Mosque, which 
show how splendidly it was once decorated; on 
the other hand, the Masdjid-i Shah in Mashhad 
is still standing, although the dome has lost its 
decoration. To this group belong also the mos- 
que on the citadel mound of E r i w a n, the 
mosque of Shaikh Lutf Allah in Isfahan, the 
Kaliyan mosque used as a royal private mosque 
and the public Mosque of 1611 in Bukhara, 
both with high entrance lvvans and without a 
court. At largely attended common prayer, the 
people assemble in front of such mosques. This 
is paiticularly the case in Turkestan; for the Iwan 
and niches were simply very large mihrabs and 
nothing further was necessary. In Balkh also 
there is a similar, formerly domed mosque probably 
intended for the ruler with a towering Iwan (xv*h 
century) (cf. Niedermayer-Diez, Afghanistan , figg. 
204 — 205). Besides these large main types, there 
were and are in these lands of eastern Islam 
hundreds of smaller mosques in the towns and 
villages, which sometimes show very interesting 
structures. Thus in Djadjarm in the Isfara 3 in steppe 
(northern Persia) there is a mosque with a small 
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open court and domed chamber in front of the 
mihrab, and two triple yoked aisles, probably 
a reminiscence of Nestorian churches (cf. Diez, 
Churas . Bakm p. 83)- We also find everywhere 
small masdjids, which are simply little oratories, 
where the people can promptly worship at the 
proper time : flat-roofed large halls on wooden 
pillars, which are frequently lichly carved in 
Turkestan, Afghanistan (Kabul) and Central Asia 
(Kashmir etc.). 

The Mad rasa in Persia, Turkestan and 
Afghanistan. ShatVd madrasas were built in the 
c Abbasid period in Nishabur (where Hafiz Abru 
counted 17), Meiw, BuWiara, Amol, Tus and 
other towns. Nasr, brother of Mahmud of Ghazna, 
is said to have built the first state madrasa. Under 
the Saldjuks, Nizam al-Mulk, vizier of Alp Arslan 
and of Malik Shah, built three state madrasas in 
Nishabur, Tus and Baghdad. None of these 
pie-Timund madrasas in Peisia has survived; un- 
less the ruined ivvan in Khargird is what is left 
of a madrasa, which is veiy probable (cf Diez, 
op. cit ., p. 71 The ruins of the Timurid 

period however give us a picture of the Persian 
madrasa of the golden period of Muslim Persian 
architecture. The madrasa in Kh a r g i r d near 
Khaf close to the Afghan frontier, completed in 
848 (1444 — 1445), still shows a puie unmixed 
madrasa design: a quadrangular court with four 
barrel-vaulted large ivvans, equal in size, at the 
intersection of the axes, each flanked by two or, 
with the upper stoiey, four cells, four vaulted 
corner-chambers, a narthex-hke outer building, 
consisting of three successive domed chambers; 
low confined mihrab facades with low flanking 
towers at the corners. The walls, especially of the 
court, were adorned with rich tiled mosaic, the 
walls of the domed chambers with ornamental 
frescoes (cf. Diez, Churas. Baudkm p. 72 — 76, 
pi. 31-34). In contrast to the low fagade of Khar- 
gird built by a West Persian (Shnaz) architect aie 
the Turkestan madrasas with their high ivvans, 
characteristic of the east in general, and gateways 
especially, in Samarkand we have the thiee 
Rigistan madrasas: Shir Dar (c. 1610), Tilly a 
Karl (c. 1610 : ) and Ulugh Reg (c. 1434); also 
the Madrasa lhbi Khanum (about 1410) built by 
Timur, all large court) aids with mihrab couits 
and domed chambers, usually four minarets at the 
surrounding walls. In Bukhara, the Madrasa Mir 
Arab of the end of the xvRh century is related 
to the Madrasa Shir Dar. Of the madrasas in 
Herat, e. g. the celebrated Ekklaussiya, nothing 
has survived, nor do we have anything left of 
the madiasa of Turbat-i Shaikh Djam in Eastern 
Khurasan (cf. Diez, op. at ., p. 78) A luin archi- 
tectonically interesting l'- the state madrasa founded 
in the xvnth century by Malik Hamza, the Gumbaz-i 
Surkh at Kal c a-i Path in Sidjistan (cf. Tate, Seistan, 
fig. p. 78). The cells are vaulted with the tvpical 
Persian house and bazaar domes. The last fine 
Persian madrasa is the Mader-i Shah Sultan Husain 
in Isfahan built by the Safavvid Shah of this name 
(1694 — 1722). The tiled decoration of the court 
is among the finest of its kind that has survived 
in Persia (cf. Sarre, Pers. Bdkm.^ and Diez, Kunst 
d. is/. Volke ? , p. 106 — 107). The dome still shows 
the original glazed tiles with foliage patterns: 
dark blue and white, changing to black stalks and 
-and yellow leaves on a turquoise blue grouod. 

India. In India the history of Muslim archi- 


tecture so far known does not go beyond the 
xiiith century. The two earliest mosques of which 
the ruins still survive, the mosques of Adjmir 
and of Dehli, are large coveied courts, built of 
pillars taken from Jaina temples. The domes on 
eight pillars found in all Jaina temples are here 
found ranged in rows. The richly sculptured pillars 
were simply cleared of any figures on them before 
being used. Vaulting on square piers continued in 
use after there were no more pillars to plunder 
(mosques in Kulbarga and Bldjapur). For the rest, 
Indo-Muslim mosque architecture developed in 
different ways according to varied traditions and 
local conditions. In towns completely islamised 
like Mandu on the Narbada, the capital of 
the sultanate of Mai w a founded by Dilawar Shah 
at the beginning of the xv* h century, or Dj a w n p u r 
near Benares, which was founded by the sultan 
of Dehli in 1359, Muslim places of worship show 
a maiked synthesis of Hinduistic tradition with 
the rigid forms of Muslim symbolism. Similarly 
in the Muslim towns of Gudjarat, in Ahmadabad, 
Cambay, Dholka, Mahmudabad, Muslim 
sacred architecture developed out of the local Hindu 
art so that the demands made by Islam on the shape 
of a mosque, such as an entrance-Ivvan and minaret, 
were carried through by purely Indian means and 
only the arch gave the building a Muslim stamp. 
In Bengal again, where the curved bamboo roof 
prevailed, mosques were built with curved roofs 
from the bricks in use there, as is shown, notably 
by the ruins in Gaur on the Ganges. Instead of 
glazed tiles, the walls were geneially adorned with 
richly ornamented slabs of stone. South of the 
Vindhya range also, in the Deccan and in South 
India local schools of architecture grew up according 
to the same general principles. In Ahmadnagar, 
Golkonda, Kulbarga, Bidar, Awrangabad 
and other capitals of Muhammadan principalities, 
the building of mosques was much cultivated. 
Architectonically, the most important city was Bl- 
djapur, the capital of the state of the same name, 
which became independent in 1490 under Yusuf 
c Adil Shah and survived down to the xvii 1 ^ 1 century, 
when its gieat period of building culminated in 
the gigantic dome of the mausoleum of c Adil Shah. 
The mosque of Bldjapur (second half of the 
xvith century) consists of a piered hall with small 
domes over each group of four piers and a large 
dome in the centre. In the Moghul period little 
change was made in this mixture of Hindu and 
Muslim methods, although the Persian elements 
are often more marked. The huge mosque with 
courtyard built by Akbar in Fathpur Slkrl 
has the usual plan with slight variations. The 
Great Mosque of Agra built by Akbar still shows 
little Indian pavilions on the tops of the cornices. 
It was only under his successors that a Puritan 
reaction set in, which finds its fullest expression 
in the mosques of Dehli and Lahore. The pro- 
cess of assimilation thus attained its end. 

China and Indo-China. From the Maghrib 
to the Pamirs and southeast of them the general 
character of the country, plains and deserts, linked 
the peoples of Islam together by certain common 
features, which also secured the mosque its uni- 
formity of structuie in the eaily centuries. In China 
where Islam was only the religion of a few isolated 
groups of immigrants the mosque soon adapted 
itself to the well marked Chinese style of archi- 
tecture and the mosques of the south and western 
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provinces, where Islam has established itself in 
places, are not distinguished externally from the 
Chinese temples or yamen and internally only by 
the absence of idols which are replaced by the 
mihrab and minbar. Exceptions are the mosques 
in the seaports, where the colonies of Muslims 
kept up steady intercourse with the home of Is- 
lam and the mosques were at the same time 
built by native aichitects. This holds for example 
of the mosques of Ts’iuan-tscheu, province of Fu- 
kien, the Zaitun of mediaeval writers, which was 
built in 400 (1009 — 1010) and restored in 710 
(1310 — 13 1 1) by an architect, a native of Jeru- 
salem, who came from Shiraz, as the inscription 
testifies. This mosque which is built of hewn stone 
consists of a hypostyle hall, such as we find in 
Asia Minor (e. g. Siwas) and has bulb shaped niches 
(cf. G. Arnaiz and M. v. Berchem, Man oh es stir 
les antiquites mustilmanes de Td man Tiheou , 
T'oting Pao, vol. xii., 1911). The mediaeval chief 
mosque of Canton also followed the western tta- 
dition and even has a minaret, which is nevei 
seen on the mosques of the interior. The same 
holds of mosques in Burma and the Indian Aichi- 
pelago. They are usually built of wood and adapted 
to the native architecture. 

B ibli og rap hy : The w orks quoted under 
manara will also set ve for Mosque and Madrasa. 
Special woiks are quoted in the text. For the 
Maghrib the new', excellent Manuel Part niusul - 
man of G. Margais was mainly used, which 
deals only with the Maghrib (2 vots , Paiis 1927). 

(Ernst Dikz) 

al-MASDJID al-AKSA, the mosque built 
on the site of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
The name means “the lemotest sanctuary"’ and is 
first found in the KuFan, Sura xvn. 1 : “Praise 
Him who made his servant journey in the night 
from the holy place to the lemotest sanctuary, 
which we have surrounded with blessings to show 
him of our signs”. 

As was explained in the article ISRA 3 [q. v.], 
the older exegesis refers this verse to the journey 
to heaven [cf. mtradj] and sees in the name al- 
Masdjid al-Aksa a reference to some heavenly place 
(cf. Sidrat al-Muntaha , Sura liii. 14). 

This explanation had however in time to give 
way to another, according to which the expression 
is a name of Jerusalem. This explanation is con- 
nected w'ith Muhammad's “journey in the night” 
(tsra 3 ). The combination of the isra' and mrradj 
thus gives the story of the Piuphet's journey by 
night to the Masdjid al-Aksa ( Jerusalem) and his 
journey following it from Jerusalem to the heavens 
The question arises how Jerusalem came to have 
this name among the exegists of the Kur an. Ac- 
cording to Schrieke [cf. isk.V] it i> a ie>ult of 
the Omaiyad tendency to glorify Jerusalem at the 
expense of the holy land of Islam. Horowt/ has 
challenged this explanation (in cf. the 

Bibl.). In any case, Jerusalem \va> fi-un \eiy eail\ 
times regarded m Islam as a sacied place, the 
original Kibla. which, although abandoned in favour 
of Mecca, still retained its sanctity as may be 
seen, for example, from the fact that < >mar had 
a Masdjid built on the site of the Temple [see 
AL-KfDs. li., p. 1097]. 

The name al-Masdjid al-Aksa is now particularly 
attached to the mosque in the south of the Temple 
area, which according to some was ouginallv a 
church built by Justinian [cf. al-kuds, ii., p. 1096 1 ] 


! According to late Arab writers the mosque was 
i built by the caliph c Abd al-Malik (785 — S05), a 
statement which might simply mean that Justinian’s 
church w r as rebuilt. On this compare al-KUDs, ii., 
p 1098 sqq. where the further history of the mosque 
is given. 

For a picture of the site and the mosque see 
PI. v. to the article al-ki i>s; plan and description 
, of the interior in Travels of Ah Bey\ London 
, 1 8 16, ii. 2 14 sqq. ; Baedeker, Palastina und Syrien 7 , 

' p- 54 yq- 

B i b l i 0 g r a p h y: Bibl. to the art. isRA 3 , 
i and B.G.A . , iii. 1 68 — 1 7 1 ; Mudjir al-DTn, al- 
I'ns al- Dj alil, Cairo 1283, i. 201 — 203, 238 
jyy., 248 sqq., 365 sqq ; Caetam, Annah , A. u. 
21, §87 sq . ; a pictuie, 1 bid., vol. iv., p. 504; 
J. Horovitz, A' 0/ anise he l 'n/ersin hivigen, Berlin 
and Leipzig 1926, p. 140; do., in A/., ix. 161 
sqq. \ A. J. Wensinck, Ttee and J'itd <73 Cos - 
I fno log ual Symbols, in Vet h. Ak. A ms/., 1921, 

p. 31 ; F Buhl, Pas Aden Muhammcds , Leipzig 
1930, P- 190, note 159. (A. J. Wknsi.m k.) 

ai.-MASDJID al-HARAM, the name of the 
, Mosque of Mecca. The name is already found 
in the pre-Muhammadan period (Horovitz, Ko~ 
> anise he Studien, p. 140 sq.) in KaL h. al-Khatim, 
ed. Kowalski, v. 14' “By Allah, the Loul of the 
Holy Masdjid and of that which is coveted with 
Yemen stuffs, which are embroideied with hempen 
thiead’’ ( : ) It would he veiy impiohable if a Medina 
poet by these two inferences meant anything other 
than the Meccan sanctuaiy. '1 he expression is also 
fauly frequent in the Kur'an after the second 
Meccan peuod (Horovitz, op. tit.) and in \arious 
connections, it is a grave sin on the pait of the 
i polytheists that they prohibit access to the Masdjid 
I IJaram to the “people” (Sura ii. 214; cf. v. 3- 
viu. 34; xxn. 25; xlvn. 23); the Masdjid IJaram 
1 is the pole of the new' kibla (Sura ii. 139, 144); 

| contracts are sealed at it (Sura ix. 7). 

! In these passages masdjid hat am docs not as 
in later times mean a building but simply Mecca 
as a holy place, just as in Sura xvii. 1 Masdjid 
Aksa [q. v.] “the remotest sanctuary” does not 
mean a paiticular building. 

According to tiadition, a salat performed in the 
Masdjid al-Haiam is paiticularly meritorious (Bu- 
1 khari. al-Salat fi Masdjid Makka. bab 1). This 
masdjid is the oldest, being forty yeais oldei than 
tliat of Jeiusalem (Bukhari, Anbiya\ bah 10. 40). 

This Meccan sancluar) included the Ka ba [q v.], 
the /.ciiuem [rj. v.] and the Makain Ibiahim [see 
K vt.a], all thiee on a small open sprue. In the 
yeai 8. Muhammad made this place a mosque 
for worship, tsuon however it became too small 
and under < Finat and c l tlnnan. adjoining houses 
were taken down and a wall built. I nder Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Zubair, the Umanad and c Ahbasid 
caliphs, siiccessiv e enlargements and embellishments 
were made. Ibn al-Zubau put a simple roof above 
the wall. Al-Mahdl had colonnades built aiouud, 
which were coveied b\ a roof of teak l he number 
of minuets in time ruse to uu cn Little columns 
wete put up around the Ka t»a for lighting pur- 
poses. The m >sque was also given a feature w hich 
we only find paralleled in a few isolated instances: 
this was the putting up of small wooden buildings, 
or rather shelters f«>r use during the salat by the 
imam, one for each of the four orthodox rites. 
The fact that one of these makain.-. might be more 
or less elaborate than another occasionally gave 
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rise to jealousies between the Hanafis and the 
Shafi c Is. Ultimately the ground under the colon- 
nades, which was covered with gravel was paved 
with marble slabs, in the mataf around the Ka c ba 
as well as on the different paths approaching the 
mataf. 

The mosque was given its final form in the 
years 1572 — 1577, in the reign of the Sultan 
Selim II, who, in addition to making a number 
of minor improvements in the building, had the 
fiat roof replaced by a number of small white-washed 
cone-shaped domes. 

A person entering the mosque from the Mas c a 
or the eastern quarters of the town, has to descend 
a few steps. The site of the mosque, as far as 
possible, w'as always left unaltered, while the level 
of the ground around — as usual in oriental towns 
and especially in Mecca on account of the Sel — 
gradually rose automatically in course of centuries 
(cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , i. 18 — 20). 

The dimensions of the Haram (interior) are given 
as follows (al-Batanunl, Kihla , p. 96) : N. \V. side 
545, S. E. side 553 feet, N. E. side 360, S. \V. 
side 364 feet ; the comers are not right angles, so 
that the whole roughly represents a parallelogram. 

Entering the mataf from the eastern side, one 
enters first the Bab Ban! Sheba, which marks an 
old boundaiy of the masdjid. Entering through the 
door, the Makam Ibrahim is on the right, which 
is also the Makam al-Shafi c I, and to the right of 
it is the minbar. On the left is the Zemzem building. 
As late as the beginning of the xixth century, 
there stood in fiont of the latter, in the direction 
of the northeast of the mosque, two domed buildings 
(al-Nubbatain) which were u>ed as store-houses 
( Chron . d. Stadt Mekka, ii. 337 sq.). These Kubbas 
were cleared away (cf. already Burckhardt, 1. 265); 
they are not given in recent plans. 

Around the Ka c ba are the makams for the imams 
of the madhhabs, between the Ka c ba and the south- 
east of the mosque, the makam (or musalla) al- 
Hanball, to the south-west the makam al-Malikl, 
to the north-west the makam al-Hanafi. The latter 
has two stories ; the upper one was used by the 
mu’adhdhin and the muballigh, the lower by the 
imam aod his assistants. Since Wahhabi rule has 
been established, the Hanbali imam has been given 
the place of honour. The makam al-Hanafi stands 
on the site of the old Meccan council-chamber 
[liar al-nadzod) which in the course of centuries 
was several times rebuilt and used for different 
purposes. The mataf is marked by a row of thin 
brass columns connected by a wire. The lamps for 
lighting are fixed to this wire and in the colonnades. 

The mosque has for centuries been the centre 
of the intellectual life of the metropolis of Islam. 
This fact has resulted in the building of madrasas 
and riwaks for students in or near the mosque, 
for example the madrasa of Ka'it Bey on the left 
as one enters through the Bab al-Salam. Many of 
these wakG have however in course of time become 
devoted to other purposes (Burckhardt, 1. 2S2: 
Snouck Hurgronje. Mekka* i. 17). For the staff of 
the mosque cf. miEba (baxu) ; Burckhardt, i. 287— 
291. 

£ i b 1 1 o g r a p h v * F. Wustenfeld, Die Chrc- 
niken d:r Stadt Mekka , ii. 10 sq., 1 3 — 1 6, 337 
sqq.; i. 301 — 333 . 339 — 345 ; ilL 73 WG iv. 
121, I39i 159. 165, 190, 203, 205, 227 sq., 
268 sq., 313 sqq ; Ibn Djubair, Rihla , G.M.S., 
v. sqq.; Ibn Battuta, ed. and transl. Defremery 


and Sanguinetti, i. 305 sqq . ; Yakut, Mtfdjam , 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 525 sq.; B.G.A. , i. 15 sq.; 
v. 18 — 21; index to vol. vii. and viii., s. v.* 
Muhammad Lablb al-Batanunl, al-Rihla al-hidjd- 
ziya, Cairo 1329, p. 94 sqq.; Travels of Ali 
Bey , London 1816, ii. 74 — 93 and pi. liii., liv.; 
J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , London 
1829, p. 243 — 295; A. F. Burton, Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina , 
Leipzig 1874, iii. 1 — 37; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , Hague 1888 — 1889, i., chap, i.; ii. 230 
sqq . ; Bilderatlas , i., ii., iii.; do .,Bilder aus 

Mekka , Leyden 1889, N°. 1 and 3; P. F. Keane, 
Six Months in Mecca , London 1881, p. 24 sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MASHAR [See Mushaf.] 

MASHAFI, Ghulam Hamadani b. Wali 
Muhammad, a distinguished Urdu poet, 
was born in Lucknow but went to Dihli in 1190 
(1776), where he applied himself to the cultiva- 
tion of Urdu poetry. His house was resorted to 
by the eminent poets of the capital. In 1201 
(1786) he returned to Lucknow and spent the 
rest of his life there under the patronage of Prince 
Sulaiman Shikbh, son of Shah c Alam. He died in 
1240 (1824). He is the author of seveial Diwdns 
in Persian and Hindustani, and of biographies of 
Urdu poets, called Tadhkira-i Hindi. He also 
wrote another Tadhkira of Persian poets who 
flourished in India from the time of Muhammad 
Shah (1131 — 1161 = 1719 — 1748) to the reign 
of Shah : Alam ( 1 1 73 — 1221 = 1759 — i8o6)entitled 
c Ikd Thu raiyd, and a historical work in verse 
which he entitled Shah-Ndma. 

Bibliography'. Shift a, Gulshan Blkkar , 
p. 138; Azad, Ab-i Haydt (Lahore 1913), p- 309- 
338; Garcin de Tassy, Litterature hindouie , i. 
3731 Spienger, Oude Catalogue , p. 182; Rieu, 
Cat. Persian Mss. Br. Mus., p. 377. 

__ _ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MASHA 3 ALLAH, the son of Ath(a)ri or Sariya, 
a celebrated astrologer, who along with 
Nawbakht fixed the day and hour for the foundation 
of Ba gh dad by order of al-Mansur. According to 
the Pihrist , he was a Jew whose original name 
was Misha (a corruption of ManashshI, i. e. Ma- 
nasser); whether he later adopted Islam and for 
this reason took the name Masha^allah is not 
recorded. The date of his birth is unknown, but 
it can hardly be later than 112 (730). He is said 
to have died in 200 (815). 

In numerous works Masha’allah covered the 
whole field of astrology, and also the making and 
uses of astronomical instruments. There has only 
survived in Arabic fragments of a treatise on the 
pi ices of various wares which was translated into 
Latin under the title Mesahallae Libellus de Mer- 
ab us. Many of his astrological works were translated 
into Latin by Johannes Hispalensis and others and 
later printed. Hebrew versions are also known. It 
may be safely assumed that Arabic originals will 
still be found in eastern libraries. The critical 
study of the Latin translations existing in manu- 
script and printed form is most desirable in view 
of the early date of the author. 

B iblio graph y : Ibn al-N adim, Pihrist , ed. 
Flugel, i. 273; ii. 129; H. Suter, Das Mathe- 
matikerverzeichnis , 1892, p. 61 — 62; H. Suter, 
Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber , 
1900, p. 5 — 6; Nachtrage , 1902, p. 158; M. 
Steinschneider, Die arcib. Liteiatur der Juden , 
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1902, p. 15 — 23; P. Duhem, Systems dn monde , ! 
ii., 1914, p. 204 — 206; G. Sarton, Introduction , j 
i. 531. _ (J. Ruska) 

al-MASIH, the Messiah* in Arabic (where 
the root m-s-h has the meanings of “to measure'’ 
and “stroke’') it is a loanword from the Aramaic 
where was used as a name of the Redeemer. 

Horovitz ( Koranische U n ter such ungen , p. 129) con- 1 
siders the possibility that it was taken over from j 
the Ethiopic ( masih ). Muhammad of course got the 
word from the Christian Arabs. In Arab writers we 
find the view mentioned that the word is a loan- j 
word from Hebrew or Syriac. Tabari ( Tafsir on 
Sura iii. 40: vol. iii., p. 169) gives only purely 
Arabic etymologies, either with the meaning “puri- 
fied” (from sins) or “filled with blessing”. Iloro- 
vitz, op. cit ., calls attention to the occurrence of 
the word in inscriptions, proper names and in the 
old poetry. 

In the Kur’an the word is first found in the 
Meccan suras, a. alone: Sura iv. 170; ix. 30; b. 
with Ibn Maryam: Suia v. 19, 76, 79; ix. 31; 
c. with c Isa b. Maryam: Sura iii. 40; iv. 156. 
None of these passages make it clear what Mu- 
hammad understood by the word. From Sura iii. 
40: “O Maryam, see, Allah promises thee a word 
from Him, whose name is al-Masih Tsa b. Maryam” 
one might suppose that al-Masih was here to be 
taken as a proper name. Against this view how- 
ever is the fact that the article is not found with 
non-Arabic proper names in the Kur an. 

In canonical Iladith, al-Masih is found in three 
main connections: a. in Muhammad’s dream, in 
which he relates how* he saw at the Ka c ba a very 
handsome brown-complexioned man with beautiful 
locks, dripping with w*ater, who w'alked supported 
by two men 5 to his question w'ho this w'as the reply 
was given : al-Masih b. Maryam (Bukhari, Liras, 
bab 68; To/bir, bab 11; Muslim, /man , trad. 302); j 

b . in the descriptions of the return of c Isa [q.v.]; | 

c. at the Last Judgment the Christians will be | 
told: “What have you worshipped:” They will 1 
reply: “We have worshipped al-Masih, the Son of | 
God”. For this they shall wallow* in Hell (Bukhari, > 
Tafsir , Sura iv., bab 8; Taw hid, bab 24; Muslim, I 
Intern , trad. 302). 

In Hadith also we frequently find references to j 
al-Masih al-Kadhdhab and al-Masih al-Dadjdjal; ! 
see the article al-dapjdjal. 

Bibliography, given in the article. \ 

(A. j. Wensinck) ' 

MASKAT, 1. a seaport on the Gulf of 
c Oman, on the east coast of Arabia in 23° 37' 26" 
N. Lat. and 56° 15' 26" East Long. Maskat is 
the only harbour between c Aden and the Persian I 
Gulf, which ships of any size can enter and next j 
to c Aden and Djidda, the best harbour in the j 
Peninsula. The port is of considerable importance 1 
from its position commanding the entrance to the j 
Persian Gulf. It lies at the end of a horse-shoe- ! 
shaped bay 900 fathoms long and 400 broad which ; 
is enclosed and sheltered from the winds by multi- 
coloured rocks of volcanic origin, devoid of any ! 
vegetation. Behind the white town rises a series 
of extensive ranges of mountains on the highest , 
of which, the Djabal Aklidar, 9,000 feet high, ■ 
snow occasionally lies in winter-time. On the slopes t 
we even find the Muscatel vine growing which is said j 
to have been introduced by the Portuguese. The j 
harbour is very busy; in the middle on the shore 


stands the sultan’s palace, at the south end the 
offices of the British political agent. On either side 
the town is flanked by an old Portuguese fort, 
MaranI and Djallali. The chapel in one of them 
bears the date 1 5 8 S . The bazaar consists of low 
buildings and is of little importance. The mosques 
are remarkable for the absence of the usual tall 
minaiets. 

The climatic conditions are by no means favour- 
able. With al-Hodeida and Hjidda, Maskat is one 
of the hottest towns in the world. In 1912 the 
maximum temperature was 45 1 / 2 ° C., the minimum 
1 7 l L° C.; the rainfall varies between 75 and 150 mm. 
The high temperatures are caused mainly by the 
hot winds which at certain periods in the summer 
months usually blow* fiom the Arabian desert and 
from the rocky hills for several hours in the night. 
From November to the middle of March the weather 
is however quite pleasant, but one must beware 
of malaria and fever. 

Maskat plays a considerable part as centie of 
trade w*ith the neater east. There are regular com- 
munications with India, Persia, East Africa and 
Mauritius. The ships of quite a number of steam- 
ship companies call regulaily at Maskat, e.g. the 
British India Steam Navigation Company on the 
route from London to India, the Bucknall Steam- 
ship Company and the Strick Line to Basra, the 
West Hartlepool Steam Navigation Company on 
the c Aden-Basra route, the Hamburg-America Line 
monthly to the harbours of the Persian Gulf, the 
Arab Steamers Ltd. on the Bombay-Basra route, 
and the Compagnie Russc de Navigation a Vapeur 
et de Commerce. In 1912 — 1913 the total tonnage 
entering the port was 98 steamers with 127,885 tons 
and 63 sailing vessels with 5,021 tons and leaving 
it 86 steamers of 90,803 tons and 30 sailing ships 
of 2,379 tons. The ships in question were mainly 
British (86.73 °/ 0 ). Maskat has a regular postal 
service with the rest of the world instituted by 
the British, as well as a cable connection which 
the Indian Government has laid to Djashk. The 
population, which changes a good deal, is about 
10,000 souls, primarily Arabs but there are also 
Persians, Hindus, Indian Muslims, Beludjis and a 
few Europeans settled here, mainly tiaders. 

Maskat w*as at one time a flourishing centre of 
the silk and cotton trade but in recent years this 
has almost been destroyed by Indian and American 
competition. The gold and silver work done by 
Indians here is famous, notably richly ornamented 
swoids and daggeis. The imports of Maskat in 
1912 — 1913 were valued at £ 463.551 and the 
exports at £ 301,477. The former were mainly 
arms and munitions, cereals, dyes, precious metals, 
pearls, foodstuff'., textiles, tobacco, building mate- 
lials, enamel, glass and porcelain, ironmongery, 
perfumes and soaps, the latter camels, horses and 
asses, weapons, cereals, dried and salt fish, dates, 
lemons and pomegianates, wars and dragon’s blood, 
pearls, melted butter (ghi), mussels, mother-of- 
pearl and tortoise-shell, textiles, hides and leather. 
The chief importei was India, then Belgium, Eng- 
land and c Aden. the exports went mainly to India, 
the Arabian coast, England, Persia, America and 
Zanzibar. 

According to local tradition Maskat was founded 
at an early period by Himyar colonists. A. Sprenger 
has identified Maskat with the xpt/Tro; of 

Ptolemy, vi. 7, 12. As the harbour has only a 
narrow entrance on the north and is enclosed on 
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the east by rocky heights, it is, as a matter of 
fact, easy for sailors to overlook it, and the name 
‘•the hidden’’ would be quite appropriate. Al- 
Mukaddasi (B.G.A., iii. 93 s 4 ‘) who mentions the 
port of al-Maskat, says that it is the first place which 
the ships from Yemen reach and is a fine town, 
rich in fruits. I bn al-Faklh al-Hamadham 
v. ii) says of Maskat that it is the very end of 
‘Oman, about 200 parasangs fiom Siraf. the starting 
point for ships sailing to India and to Kulumall, 
a month's journey be> oral it. Ships take in water 
heie and Chinese ships pay 1,000 dirhams for it, 
the other 10 — 20 dinars. Idrlsf briefly mentions 
Maskat as a densely populated town, Ibn al-Mu- 
djawir i> fuller (in A. Sprengei’s Fost- und Reise- 
r oaten ^ p. 145 /</.) and tells us that Maskat j 
was originally called Maskat — so also Niebuhr, | 
p. 296 — and that it is a considerable centre of I 
tiade with Africa and the east coast of the Persian 
Gulf, whence the wares are forwarded to Sidjistan, 
Khuiasan. Tiansoxama, Ghawr and Zabulistan. In 
the beginning of the xvith century A.P., Maskat, 
whose history had hitherto been that of ‘Oman, 
attracted the attention of European powers. In 
1506, Albuquerque appeared before the town and 
demanded that it should submit to the Portuguese. 
At the first the people seemed to be peacefully 
inclined and willing to accept his tetms, but tins 
attitude changed and the Portuguese admiral decided 
to attack and destioy the town. Forty large and 
small ships and many fishing-vessels and the Imam’s 
arsenal weie destroyed, the mosque pulled down 
and the town burned. The Pottuguese fortified 
the place and in 1527 built two forts, MaranI 
and IJjallah, and factories; the present buildings 
of these names weie however only built after the 
union of Poitugal with Spain in 1580 by direct 
instructions from Madiid. The Portuguese had not 
an easy position here. They weie frequently at- 
tacked by the surrounding tribes and in addition 
by the Turks; in 1526 a rising in Maskat was 
put down by Lopo Va/, the governor of India. 
In 1550 a Turkish fleet under Pir J>ey appeared 
before Maskat, attacked the town and took it by 
storm after eighteen days’ bombaidment. The Por- 
tuguese cormnandei and 60 men were carried off 
to be Turkish galley-slaves, but 111 1553 the Por- 
tuguese succeeded in destroying the Turkish fleet 
and re-establishing their sway in the Persian (iulf. 
Maskat was now fortified as a naval base. But 
after 1631 Portuguese pie-tige began to decline 
rapidly. At the end of 1649, Ma-kat was attacked 
by the Imam’s army and had to surrender on 
Tanuiry 23. 1050. as relief came too late. The 
town now lost much of it- former importance, 
although undet Dutch influence its commerce vva- 
still considerable Towards the end ot the wuth 
centuiv it attained an unenviable notoriety a- a 
nest of pitates, in 1 7 it vva- taken by the Per-rm-. 
who weie driven out by Ahmad b. Sa'iid, the 
founder <>f the dvna-tv -till ruling in M i-kar. wh > 
wa- elected imam in 1741. Since 1703 Ma-kat 
ha- been the capital of the sultanate of < >iv*an. 
\ftcr 1707 tlie Fiench began to be influential m 
Ma-ka f , the town plaved a piotmnent part .is ; t 
bn-e fi*r attacking India in Napoleon's grandly 
conceived plan for destroying England *s power ; we 
need therefore n>.t be suipri-ed that England al- • 
-oon paid inciea-ed att»nt.on to the town. In 
January 1800. Cant. John Malcolm wa- -ent to 
Maskat by the Indian government and concluded 


a treaty with the Sultan by which an earlier agree- 
ment with the East India Company was ratified 
and an agent of the company established at Maskat. 

In 1 So 7 and 180S the French made treaties with 
the Sultan and also sent a consular agent to Maskat. 
The town flourished under this sultan, Sa c id b. 
Sultan, and became a centre for commerce with 
the* Persian Gulf. Maskat repelled an attack of 
the Wahhabis with the assistance of the English 
in 1809, but in 1S33 it became tributary to them. 
The change from sailing to steamships brought 
about a decline in the importance of the town. 

In 1863 Palgrave describes Maskat as an important 
harbour with 40,000 inhabitants, but in 1895, Bent 
puts the population at only 20,000 and at piesent 
it can hardly be more than 10,000. In 1833 how- 
ever, the sultan was able to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with the United States, followed by a similar 
one with England in 1839; in 1844 France and 
Maskat drew' up a commercial treaty by which 
France obtained the privilege of the most favoured 
nation and Fiench subjects were given full freedom 
to trade in Maskat. The independence of Maskat, 
although expressly stated in the Anglo-French 
declaration of 1862, was however little more than 
nominal, for England, who had several times come 
forward to protect the sultanate, had through her 
political agent considerable control over the sultan. 
In connection with the slave-trade, which England 
was endeavouring to suppress, the sultan of Maskat 
had bound himself in various ways to England and 
in 1S54 even ceded to England the KhOryan-Muryan 
Islands, of which Prance was endeavouring to obtain 
possession. When Sultan Saiyid Sa c Td died in 1856* 
his kingdom was divided between his two sons 
Thuwainl and Madjld of whom the former received 
Maskat, while the latter was given Zanzibar which 
had belonged to Maskat since the end of the 
xviph century. This division was negotiated by 
England through Lord Canning, the Viceroy of 
India. In 1S61 Zanzibar was declared independent, 
but it had still to pay an annual tribute to Maskat, 
which England in 1873 undertook to pay in com- 
pensation for various concessions of the sultan of 
Maskat in connection with the suppression of the 
slave-trade so long as the sultan fulfilled his pledges 
and showed friendship for England. This readiness 
to meet the English was also seen in a telegraph 
agreement of 1864. In 1891 Sultan Faisal concluded a 
treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation with 
England in which the Sultan bound himself and 
his successors not to cede, sell or let land except 
to England. The French opposed this and in 1894 
succeeded in obtaining a coaling station five miles 
S. h. of Maskat. England raised objections and 
quoted the treaty with the sultan although France 
m the treaty of November 17, 1844, had secured 
the right to acquire land. Diplomatic negotiations 
finally brought about a settlement, by which France 
gave up the coaling station in the Gulf of ‘Oman, 
and m compensation was lent half the coal depots 
ot Muka.Ha. As France in 1916 again lent this 
coaling station to the English, the dispute was 
finally -ettied in favour of the English. A second 
-1 ntreiemp* was similarly settled, although for 
a time it caused grave diplomatic negotiations. 
The French consul of Maskat and Zanzibar had 
given French papers and flags to a number of 
ship- belonging to 'Oman. The captains of these 
"ho often traded in slaves and smuggled arms, 
re-tsted the jun-diction of their sovereign, the 
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sultan of Maskat, and when the latter took steps [ 
to deal with them they were protected by France. ! 
The affair finally became so serious that in 1903 , 
there appeared to be danger of a conflict between | 
England and France, but in 1905 the question 
was submitted to the Hague Tribunal which decided ; 
that only those sailing-vessels which had received j 
the French flag before January 2, 1892, had the : 
privilege renewed and licences later issued weie 
cancelled as invalid, in so far as they were not 
given to French proteges of 1863. As, in 1917, j 
only 12 c Oman sailing-vessels still carried the French 
flag, this privilege of France must soon die out. . 
It was only natural that the active smuggling ! 
of weapons from Maskat not only to Persia and i 
Afghanistan but also into the interior of Arabia, 
should cause anxiety to England. The flourishing j 
trade in arms was put down in 1912 by the establish- | 
ment of a depot for the sale of arms under govern- 
ment control, which alone could sell arms. It is ! 
true that the smugglers have now migrated to 
Birk, Shab c ain and Rubais, but the great decline ' 
in the import of arms into Maskat is best shown ! 
by the statistics of the year 1912 — 1913 when in 1 
the first half year 147,391 lbs. of arms were still 
imported while in the last five months the total , 
was only 36,667. In 1913, the new ruler Sultan 
Taimur, who succeeded his father on October 4 
and was recognised by England and Fiance on 
November 15, 1913, met with serious opposition 
from the tribes in the south of c Oman, who de- 
clared themselves independent under an imam 
whom they chose themselves. It is only England's 
power that keeps these rebels from Maskat and 
thus secures the existence of the dynasty, w'hose 
rule has long been quite nominal. 
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Genealogical Table of the Imams of Maskat 


Ahmad b. Sa'id 
(1 154 — 1188 A. H.) 


Sultan 

( 1206 — 1219 A. it.) 


Salim 

(1219 A. 11.) 


T urki 

(1287—1305 A. II.) 

I 

Faisal 

(18S8 — 1913 A. d .) 

_ \ _ 

Taimur 

(1913— A. L>.) 


Said 

(t 12 73 A. H.) 


ThuwrainT 

(1273—1283 A. H.) 

I 

Salim 

(1283 — 1285 a. H.) 


Sa c id 

( 1 18 S — 1193 A. H.) 

l 

Hamid 

(1 193 — 1206 A. II.) 


c Azzan b. Kais 
(1285-1287 a. H.) 


2. Maskat al-Raml. a village on the road 
from al-Basia to al-Nibadj. 

3 Market town on the Black Sea ( Bahr 
ai-Khazai), said to have been founded by Khu>raw 
Anushirwan. 
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MASLAMA i bn c Abd al-Malik, son of the 
second Mai wan id caliph. “His chivalrous 
figure seems to have made a vivid impression on 
the popular imagination; one might think he came 
out of a popular romance” (C. II. Becker). Few 
of the Maiwanid princes were so active and gifted 
in -.** manv diverge directions. He lived long enough 
to give proof that he was not unwoithy of the 
high hopes placed upon him. His gifts earned him 
the confidence of all the Marwanid ruleis, to whom 
lie w as a Nestor whoso counsels were always heeded, 
ftom r Abd al-Malik to Hisham, not even excepting 
( )mar II, who was not at all favourably inclined 
to the sons of c Abd al-Malik, nor the hysterical 
Ya'id II nor the ciiminal and fanatic Walld II, 
who wept at his loss Tie had been carefully educated j 
by his father c Abd al-Mahk. Ilis long career as a j 
military leader revealed his personal courage and 
his knowledge of the art of war. A man of good 
counsel and excellent judgment, versed in literature, 
a pation of poets and an accurate critic of their 
merits, adoied by his men, Maslama made use of 
his exceptional position to be a protector of all ' 
the oppiessed, to maintain the unity and cohesion 
at the heait of his dynasty, which was threatened 
by the absurd law of seniority which regulated 
the succession to the throne. 

The chance of birth — his mother was a slave- 
giil — prevented him from rising higher. Walld I 
gave his brother Maslama the task of conducting 
the military operations against the Greeks. Hence- 
forth — w ith a few short intervals — he was to ; 
hold the office of commander-in-chief of the Arab j 
aim ics, in which he fiequently had under him | 
his nephew*, the able and valiant c Abbas [q. v.], ; 
son of the caliph Walld. In the year 91 (709-710) , 
he succeeded his uncle Muhammad as governor of , 
Armenia, a province not completely subdued, 1 
which required a military man to rule it. lie also , 
governed the djund of Kinnasrin [q. v.], another j 
frontiei province continually exposed to the attacks ' 
of the enemy. lie never spent much time in i 
civilian appointments, for which his soldierly spirit 
seemed less adapted and in which the independent 
character of the Marwanid prince usually came 
into con diet with the central power. 

Ills fust campaign was marked by the capture . 
of the impoitant fortress* of Tyana (Tuvvana): the 
ugoroiis winter of the high Anatolian plateaus 
did not inteirupt the operations of this long siege, 
in which the assailants suffeied great hardships 
[for the chronology see ai.-abiias ibn al-vvaUd]. 
The dismantled town remained deseited, a senous 
los-i for the Byzantines. Their enemies now held 
both slopes of the Cilician Taurus, the gateway to 
Anatolia. Under MuslamaU directions, his nephew 
c Abba> in the next two or three vears completed 
the conquest of mountainous bauria. In 93 (712) 
the fortress nf Amasia was taken and Maslama 
enteied Galatia through Aimema. This opened 
up the m'd to Gon-tantinople. In qS he laid siege 
to the capital. The attack diagged on and caused 
unspeakable sufferings in the Arab army. Con- 
tempoiurv wuurs blame for their failure the lack 
of fore-ight and insufficient diplomatic skill in the 
comimndei-m-chief. Omar II recalled the besiegers 
to t-vna and sent Maslama to the c Irak against 
the KhandjG Yazld II sent his brother to put 
down the rebellion of Yazul b Muhallab [q. v.] 
in the c Iiak After the death of this lebel (102 = 
720 . Maslama became governor of the two : Iraks. 


Before this, he had very opportunely persuaded 
the caliph not to modify the order of successi on to 
the disadvantage of Hisham. Yazld was not long 
in finding fault with his brother, especially as he 
neglected to send him the taxes of his immense 
eastern vice-royalty. He recalled him to Syria, 
where Maslama endeavoured to combat the in- 
fluence of favourites on this weak sovereign. Re- 
luming to the army in 108 he conquered Caesarea 
in Cappadocia. The following years were marked 
by Maslama’s great campaign in Armenia and the 
land of the Khazars. After partial successes in 
which the country was laid waste, the stubborn 
resistance of the natives and the Turkish tribes 
forced him to retire. The retreat was a disastrous 
one : with great difficulty Maslama succeeded in 
bringing back the remnants of his army to Arab 
territory by sacrificing all his baggage and equip- 
ment ( 1 1 5 a. h.). His intervention to support the 
claims of Walld b. Yazld [q.v.], heir presumptive 
to Hisham, compromised him at court. He died 
before this caliph and seems to have taken with 
him to his grave the fortune of the Marwanids, 
for they rapidly declined after his time. 
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__ (H. Lammens) 

MASMUDA (the broken plural Masamida is 
also found), one of the principal Berber 
ethnic groups forming a branch of the 
Baranis. 

If we set aside the Masmuda elements mentioned 
by al-Bakrl in the neighbourhood of Bone, the 
post-Islamic Masmuda seem to have lived exclu- 
sively in the western extremity of the Maghrib; 
and as far back as one goes in the history of the 
interior of Morocco, we find them forming with 
the Sanhadja [q. v.], another group of Baranis Ber- 
bers, the main stock of the Berber population of 
this country. Indeed from the first Arab conquest 
in the seventh century to the importation of the 
Hilalis by the Almohad Sultan Ya c kub al-Mansur 
in 1190, it was the Masmuda who inhabited the 
great region of plains, plateaus and mountains, 
which stretches from the Mediterranean to the 
Anti-Atlas to the west of a line from N. E. to 
S \\ . passing through Miknasa (Meknas) and 
Dimnat; the only parts of this territory which 
were not occupied by them were three small San- 
hadja enclaves: the Sanhadja of Tangier, of the 
valley of the Wargha and of Azammur. To the 
north and to the west, the land of the Masmuda 
was bounded by the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic. To the east and south it was bounded by 
the lands of the Sanhadja. To the north were the 
Sanhadja of the region of Taza and those of 
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Wargha; in the centre, the Zanaga or Sanhadja 
of the Central Atlas, to which should be added 
the Zanata of Fazaz; to the south, the Haskura, 
the Lamta and the Gazula. 

It was from the presence of this Masmuda bloc, 
extending continuously from Sus to the Mediter- 
ranean, that eastern Morocco generally must have 
received the name of Sus, a name found for ex- 
ample in Yakut (cf. Mifdjam^ s. v. Sus) who dis- 
tinguishes a Hither Sus (capital Tangier) and a 
Farther Sus (capital Taikala : ) separated from the 
other by two months’ journey. It is also to this racial 
unity that are due the legends according to which 
all the N. \V. corner of Morocco was once in- 
habited by the people of Sus (ahl Sus). Before 
the coming of the Hilali Arabs, the Masmuda 
peoples were divided into three groups: 

1. In the north, from the Mediterranean to the 
Sabu and Wargha, the Ghumara [q. v.]. 

2. In the centre from the Sabu to the Wadi 
Umm Rabi c , the Baraghwata [s. UEKQhawata]. 

3. In the south, from the Wadi Umm Rabi c to 
the Anti- Atlas, the MasmUda in the strict sense 
of the word. 

Like the majority of the Baranis, who in this 
respect are a contrast to the Butr, who are inclined 
to be nomads, the Masmuda were all settled; for 
if, in one passage, Ibn Khaldun mentions two 
nomad tribes, the Lakhs and the Zaggan as forming 
part of the Masmuda confederation of the Haha, 
he also points out that they were tribes of the 
Lamta, i. e. of the nomadic Sanhadja, who finally 
became incorporated in the Dhawu Ilassan, Ma c kill 
Arab nomads of Sus. Ibn Khaldun further makes 
special mention of the fortresses and fortified villages 
(tna’akil wa-husTin) of the Masmuda who lived 
in the mountains of Daran or the Great Atlas. 
Other Arab historians and geographers mention 
the many little towns (karya) in the plains oc- 
cupied by the Dukkala or the Baraghwata, a pastoral 
and agricultural people; but these were gradually 
ruined and destroyed in the course of the fighting 
which went on without interruption in their country 
from the establishment of the Zanata principalities 
of Shall a, Tadla and Aghmat: the Almoravid and 
Almohad conquests, repeated campaigns against 
the heretical Baraghwata, the Hilali occupation, 
the struggle between the Almohads and the Marlnids, 
the rivalry between the Marlnid kingdom of Fas 
and that of Marrakush and lastly the wars with 
the Portuguese. Exterminated as heretics, dispos- 
sessed of their lands and driven from them by 
the Arab or Zanata nomads brought into their 
territory, transported to a distance (region of Fas) 
by the Wattasid sultans, for whose taste they showed 
too little hostility to the Poituguese, the central 
Masmuda, the original inhabitants of the Azghar, 
of Tamasna and of the land of the Dukkala finally 
disappeared: their place was taken by nomads, 
Hilali Arabs (in the north, in Ilabt and Azghar, 
the Riyah; in the south, the Djuiham, Sufyan, 
Khult, Banu Djabir) and the Berbers (Zanata Haw- 
wara) ; in the xvith century the coming to power 
of the Sa c dian dynasty brought about the immigration 
of Ma c kil Arab tribes to the same region: c Abda, 
Ahmar, Rahamina, Barabi^h, Wadaya, Awlad Du- 
laim, Zu c air, etc. 

From the xvph century onwards, as a result of the 
occupation of their central plains by the Arabs, 
Hilali then Ma'kill, the Masmuda only survived 
in the mountainous regions which formed the 


northern and southern extremes of their old domains. 

The Masmuda of the north (or Masynudat 
al-Sakih “M. of the shore” of al-Bayan) were 
chiefly represented by the Ghumara group [q. v.]. 
But, alongside of them, we find two small groups 
having the same racial origin : 

a. The Masmuda of the Straits, settled between 
the district of Ceuta, which belonged to the Ghu- 
mara and that of Tangier, a Sanhadja country. It 
was they who gave their name to the fortified 
port of Kasr Masmuda. also called Kasr al-Madjaz, 
the modern al-Kasr al-Saghir. Their presence here 
is attested in the tenth century, foi it was while 
fighting here against them that Ha-Mlm, the prophet 
of the Ghumara, was slain; al-Bakti (xi th century) 
knows them in the same area corresponding to 
that of the modern Andjia. 

b. Al-Bakrl mentions another group of Masmuda 
(tribe of the Assada) settled in the land lying 
between al-Kasr al-Kablr and Wazzan ; there is still 
a small Masmuda tribe between these two towns. 

The Masmuda of the south, who inhabited 
the lands between the Wadi Umm Rabi c and the 
Anti- Atlas, were divided into two groups: those 
of the plain and those of the mountain. 

a. The Southern Masmuda of the plain 
lived to the north of the Great Atlas. The chief 
tribes were the Dukkala; the Banu Magir (around 
Safi); the Hazmfta; the Ragraga and the Haha (to 
the south of the lower course of the Tanslft). The 
chief town in this region was Safi (Ar. As ft), 
for the town of Azemmur [q. v.] and the ribat of 
Tit [q.v.] were in the enclave of Sanhadja; beside 
the port of Safi, we must also mention that of 
Kuz (the Agoz of the Portuguese) at the mouth 
of the Tanslft, which gave Aghmat access to the 
sea and had a ribat ^ and that of Amagdul (the 
Mogador of the Portuguese) which seived the 
district of Sus. Besides these three centres, there 
were, as in Tamasna, a large number of fortified 
little towns ( kciryd ) many of which survived down 
to the xvph century; the Portuguese chtoniclers, 
Leo Africanus and Marmol have preserved for 
us many names of these places which have now 
disappeared, their very memory being lost ; the 
local hagiographic collections and notably the 
Kitab al-Tadia'imvuf of al-Tadili (xiii 1 ^ century) 
have preserved a good deal of valuable information 
on this subject. At the piesent day all the country 
to the north of the Atlas is arabicbed and if the 
old Beiber element has not completely disappeared, 
it is at least overwhelmed by Arabs of whom the 
majority seem to be of Ma'kili origin. The Haha 
aloDe, between Mogador and Agadir, have remained 
almost intact and have retained the use of the 
Berber language. 

b. The Southern Masmuda of the moun- 
tains occupied the Great Atlas ( D jab a l Darafi ), 
the massif of Sirwa (anc. Snwan) 3nd the Anti- 
Atlas or mountains of the NagFa (Beib. In Gist). 

In the Great Atlas, the Masmuda extended to 
the east as far as the upper course of the Tanslft 
(a pass called Tlzi-n-Telwet). From east to west, 
the following were the chief groups: the Galawa; 
the Ilailana (or Ailana). the Warlka and the Ilaz- 
radja, near Aghmat; the Assadan, including the 
Masfiwa, the Maghus and the Dughagha or Banu 
Daghugh; the Ilintata. including the Qhaighava • 
the people of Tin-Mallal, on the upper course of 
the river of Naffis; the Sauda or Zauda, in the 
lower valley of the Asif al-Mal; the Gadmiwa and 
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lastly in the west, the Ganflsa, the chief tribe of 
which was the Saksawa or Sakslwa. 

The massif of Sinva and the high valley of the 
Wadi Sus were inhabited by the Banu Wawazgit 
and the Saktana. The N. E. part of the Anti- Atlas 
isa-i occupied by the Hargha. 

1 arther to the south, the Sus, properly so-called, 
w a~> inhabited by heterogeneous elements of Mas- 
muda origin (al-Idrisf, akhlat min al-Bcirbar al- 
M a mi m: lia). Describing the road leading from Taru- 
daut to Aghmat, al-ldrisl mentions between Taru- 
dant and the land of the Haigha, four tribes the 
names of which, corrupted by the copyists, are 
unfortunately hardly identifiable. 

besides these highlanders, who were strictly 
Ma-muda, we must mention the Haskuia (or Hasa- 
kira) These were highlanders of Sanhadja origin, 
brethren of the Lamta and Ga2ula, who led a 
uonudtc existence to the south of the Great Atlas 
and the Anti- Atlas. The Haskura were settled in 
the high valley of Tanslft and the Wadi al- c Abid, 
on the two slopes of the mountain range which 
links the Great Atlas, the home of the Masmuda, 
with the Central Atlas, the home of the Zanaga 
(= Sanhadja) of Tadla; their chief tribes were the 
Z:\rniawa, the Mugluana, the Garnana, the Ghudj- 
daiua, the Fatuaka. the Maffiuva, the Ilultana, and 
the Uantifa, who, according as they lived on one 
slope or the other, belonged to the Haskurat al- 
Kibla (H. of the south) 01 to the HaskQrat al-Dill 
(H. of the north). Ihn Khaldun, who calls at- 
tention to the Sanhadja origin of the Haskura, adds 
that, as a result of theii taking up the Almohad 
cau->e, it became customary to associate them with 
the Masmuda tubes, but that they never enjoyed 
the same pnvileges as these latter. 

History. In 6S2, c Lkba f>. Xafi c matched 
against the Masmuda of the Atlas with whom 
he fought several battles. On one occasion he was 
surrounded in the mountains and owed his safety 
solely to t he help given him by a body of Zanata. 
In the same yeai he attacked and took the town 
of Naff is which was occupied by “Rum" and 
Berbers professing Christianity. Thence he went 
to Iglt. a town of Sits which he also took. 

Legend adds that he even thrust his way to 
the Atlantic where he rode his h«M>e into the 
water. Lading God to witness that there wete no 
more land- for him to conquci This fir>t submission 
of the M.wntlda doe* not however seem to have 
lasted after the departure of Tkba. In 707. Mu-a 
b. Niisur had to re< onquer Morocco; he in person 
took Dar a and dafilalt and sent his s,>n to the 
conquest iff SQs and the land of the Masmuda 

In 7 3“ ^ bai l Allah b. al-Habhab was appointed 
governor of the Maghrib: he appointed his son 
I-tna d as assistant to the governor of Moiocco 
and gave him paitieulcr charge of the district of bib. 

In 755- '••line ‘[’haul Allah sent Habib, 

grandson of c Ckba, to make an expedition into 
Mis agnnst the Masmuda and the Sanhadja (M.-- 
“■ufa 1 I at«*i tin* lattei’s -on c Abd al-Kalunan al- 
I'diri fd. 7 is 1 coming mi-independent gover- 
nor of the Mighrib occupied Igli and built a camp 
th re, the remains «>f which could still be seen in 
al-Ilikii s time. It is to the same governor that i> 
attubuted the mikmg of the wells which supply 
tie road from Tamd.dt to Awdaghast via Wridan, 
thmugh the modem Maunt.mia. 

The land of the Ma-muda then disappears fium 
hist'-ry till the ninth centuiy. The conquests of 


Idris I did not extend in the south beyond the 
Tamasna and the Tadla. But in 812 Idris II made 
an expedition against the town of Naff Is ; o n his 
death in 828, his son c Abd (or c Ubaid) Allah 
obtained as his share of the kingdom, Aghmat, 
Naffls, the lands of the Masmuda and of the Lamta 
as well as Sus. Al-Bakri records that some of his 
descendants ruled as lords of Naffls and among 
the Banu Lamas, not far from Igli. Other Idrisids, 
descendants of Yahya b. Idris, were at this time 
lords of Dar c a. 

With the decline of Idrisid power in the tenth 
century, the Masmuda again became independent 
and were ruled by elected chiefs or imgharen (= 
Arabic shuyukh') ; al-Bakri tells us that those ot 
Aghmat were appointed by the people for a term 
of one year. When at the end of the tenth century, 
Zanata principalities became established in Morocco 
(at Fas, Shalla and Tadla), Maghrawa established 
themselves at Aghmat; but all we know of them 
is that they were attacked by the Almoravids. In 
1057, after receiving the submission of Sus and 
of the Masmuda (Zauda, Shafshawa, Gadmlwa, 
^ a & ra £ a and Haha), the Almoiavid chief c Abd Allah 
b. ’\ 5-Sin took Aghmat, the last Maghrawa ruler 
of which, Lagut b. c All, fled to Tadla. His wife, 
the famous Zamab, who was one of the Nafzawa, 
finally became the wife of Yusuf b. Tgshfin whom 
she initiated into the fine art of diplomacy. 

hrum 1057 Aghmat was the capital of the Al- 
moravids till 1062, when Yusuf b. Tashfin founded 
Marrakush [q. v.]. In 1074 the same ruler, having 
divided his empire among several governors, gave 
his son Tamim the governorship of Marrakush, 
Aghmat, of the Masmuda and of Sos, then of 
Tadla and Tamasna. 

| 1 he Masmuda seem to have remained subject 

to the Almoravids till the rebellion in II2I pro- 
voked by the rnahdi Ibn Tumart [q. v,] of the 
tribe of Hargha, who, supported by c Umar Inti, 
shaikh of the Hintata, and by c Abd al-Mu'min 
[q. v.]. brought about the foundation of the Almohad 
dynasty [q. v.]. The history of the Masmuda is 
henceforth involved with that of the dynasty which 
they brought to power and which was to last 
till 1269. I he Masmuda, together with the Almohad 
I dynasty, thus contributed to the lise of the Hafsids 
[T v.]. who luled over Ifrlkiya fiom 1228 to 1574, 
through the descendants of Abu Hafs T’mar Inti, 
fhaikh of the Hintata. 

During the first half of the xiiith century, the 
i P' nver °f the Almohads, routed by the Christians 
1 of Spain at the battle of Hisn al-'Ukab (las Navas 
de Tolosa) in 1212 and vigorously attacked in 
•Morocco bv the Banu Mann, soon began to decline. 

1 he Ma-muda of the Atlas, indifferent to the fate 
<>f the dynasty, took advantage of its plight to 
regain their independence. It was the tribes of 
Me Hintata and the Haskura, which in 1224 at 
t ie proclamation of al- c Adil assumed the leader- 
hi the movement; frequently allied with the 
BHli Arabs of the plains, Sufyan and Khult, we 
tin l hem lighting in all the civil wars and sup- 
porting various pretenders to the throne. 

^ ^ en * n *^69, the Marlnids had definitely crushed 
t ie Alm«ihads, the Masmuda retained a certain 
atiu uint <ff independence and lived more or less 
in 'ubmi-ion to the cential power, ruled by chiefs 
>- i«»-en fiom the great local families: Awlad Yunus 
among the Hintata: Awlad Sa'd Allah among the 
Gadmiwa. among the Saksawa, Tmar b. Haddu 
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was an independent chief who went so far as to 
claim the Berber title agellid (= king). In Sus 
the Banu Yaddar founded an independent princi- 
pality which lasted from X254 till about 1340. 
As to the Haskura, the power among them was 
exercised by the Banu Khattab. 

Down to the xv*h century, except during the first 
half of the reign of the Almohad dynasty of which 
they had been the principal supporters, the Mas- 
muda of the Atlas were hardly ever under the 
direct rule of the Moroccan government; only 
the tribes of the plains, Dukkala and Haha in a 
position of inferiority as a result of their geogra- 
phical situation, were able to offer less resistance 
and had to submit. The later dynasties, Sa c dian 
and c Alawi, were no better able to subdue the 
Masmuda of the highlands ; but instead of gathering 
round local chiefs with temporal power, the latter 
now placed themselves under the leadership of 
holy men with religious prestige. 

In the beginning of the xvi l h century, the land 
of the Masmuda was in a state of anarchy. Some 
ashyakh of the tribe of the Hintata held the lands 
of Marrakush; the most famous was Abu Shantuf; 
to the south of Tansift, the xivth century saw the 
rise of the warlike group of the Ragraga; in the 
wfth century, the power of the mystic al-Djazuli 
[q. v.] spread among the Haha. In the adjoining 
country of Dat c a, the Sa c dian dynasty was rising, 
which after occupying Sns imposed its domination 
on the whole of Morocco. 

But it did not however succeed in subjecting 
completely the highlanders of the Atlas. The power- 
ful Ahmad al-Mansur himself had to fight against a 
pretender who had proclaimed himself king of 
the Saksawa. 

After the death of al-Mansur, the Atlas and 
SOs were all under the authority of local religious 
leaders of whom the most impoitant were to be 
found among the Haha and in Tazarwalt (family 
of Ahmad U-Musa). 

It was the c Alavvid Sultan Mawlay Rashid who 
restored Sus and the Atlas to the Moroccan 
empire. The only episode to note is the con- 
stitution in Tazarwalt, by a marabout Saiyidi 
Hisham of a kind of independent kingdom, the 
capital of which was Ilighet and which lasted from 
the end of the xvinth century till 1S86. 

Henceforth the Masmuda disappear from history. 
The Atlas remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power of the ruling 
sovereigns, but all the important events in the 
region took place among the Haha or in Sus [q.v.]. 
The French occupation found the old Masmuda 
grouped, since the death of the c Alawid Sultan 
Mawlay al-Hasan, into three bodies each under 
the authority of a local family : the Glawa in the 
east, the Gundafa in the centre, and the Mtugga 
in the west. The only one now in existence is 
the Glawa; as a result of the disappearance of 
their leaders, the two others were recently broken up. 

The name Masmuda, still preserved in the north 
Morocco in the name of a little tribe of al-Kasr 
al-Kabir, seems to have completely disappeared in 
the south, where the former Masmuda peoples, 
continuing to talk Berber, bear the name of Shuluh 
(French Chleuhs , q.v.). It may even be asked if 
the name Masmuda, which is found so often in 
the Arab historians and geographers, was ever in 
regular use among the peoples to whom they 
upply it*, it is, indeed, suggestive that it is not 


found in the long lists of ethnics given in the 
Kitab al-Ansab , published in the Documents inedits 
d' Histoire Almohad e. 

Sociology. The Masmuda of the Atlas lead 
a settled life, living by a little agriculture and 
breeding a poor type of cattle ; they live in villages 
or hamlets of stonehouses with clay roofs. Ibn 
Khaldun notes the existence among them of 
numerous little strongholds and fortified villages 
( mdakil sua-husTui)^ the ancestors of the modern 
fighremts and agadir s. There were no towns 
among the mountains; Tin Mallal, famous for the 
mosque where Ibn Tumart was buried, was never 
a town. Before the Almoravid ruler Yusuf b. Tash- 
fin founded Marrakush in 1062, built moreovei 
in the plains out of reach of the highlandeis, 
whom it was to control, the only urban centres 
in the district were situated at the foot of the 
Atlas on its lowest slopes. The principal towns were 
in the north, the double town of Aghmat [q. v.] 
and that of Naff Is on the river of the same name; 
in the south, in Sus, Igli and Taiudant; as places 
of less importance we may mention in the north, 
Shafshawa (mod.; Shidmva), Afifan and Tamarurt; 
in the east, among the Haha and in the borders 
of Sus : Tadoast. The great trade-routes which 
traversed the region started from Aghmat foi the 
port of KQz (at the north of the l ansift), Fas 
(via Tadla), Sidjilmassa (through the land of the 
Hazradja and the Haskura), and Sus (via Naff is, 
the land of the Banu Magh'us and Igli; no 
doubt using the pass now called Tizl-n-Test). Al- 
Bakri particularly mentions the industry and ap- 
plication and the thirst for gain, characteristic of 
the Masmuda of the Atlas and of Sus. The principal 
products of the country were fruits (nuts and 
almonds), honey and oil of argan (hargan, arguri), 
a tree peculiar to the country, of which there 
were regular forests among the Haha. The Mas- 
muda could cast and work iron and also copper, 
which they exported in the form of ingots or 
“loaves” (tangult ) ; they also worked and chased 
silver jewellery. In Sus also the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane enabled sugar to be made. 

From the intellectual point of view, the Masmuda 
seem to occupy a place of first rank among the 
Berbers. Each of their three piincipal groups has 
produced a reforming prophet, the author of sacred 
woiks in the Berber language: Ha-Mim of the 
Ghumara; Salih b. Tarlf of the Baraghwata; Ibn 
Tumart of the Masmuda of the Atlas. It may also 
be noted that, Sus is one of those few districts in 
which books were written in Berber down to a 
quite recent date (cf. H. Basset, Essai sur la l li- 
terature des Berberes , p. 73 — 81). 

As regards religion, the Masmuda were converted 
to Islam in the vii* h century by c Ukba b. Nafi c , 
who left his comrade Shikar among them to teach 
the new religion. The latter died among them 
and was buried on the banks of the Tansift where 
his tomb is still venerated. The place is now called 
Ribat Saiyidi Shikar near the confluence with the 
river of the Shishawa. The Mosque of the town 
of Aghmat of the Hailana was founded at the 
beginning of the eighth century in 704. 

Ibn Khaldun desciibes the Masmuda of the 
Atlas as being attached to Islam from the first 
conquest, in which they differed from their brethren 
of the north, the Baraghwata and the Ghumara, 
who remained faithful to their heretical beliefs. 
At the beginning of the eighth century, several 
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of them accompanied Tarik on his conquest of 
Spain: the beat known of these was Kuthaiyir b. 
W\ial5a b. Shamlal, of the tribe of the Assada, 
v, ho settled in Spain and was the grandfather of 
Yahya b. Yahya, one of the ruivat of the Muwatta d; 
many other* also settled in Spain and their des- 
cendants played important parts under theOmaiyads. 

In the eleventh centuiy however, al-Baki! notes 
Kafuli heretic* among the Masmuda; these were 
the Banu Lamas settled to the north of the Hargha 
and the town of Igli. In this district he also 
mentions the existence of idolators who worshipped 
a tain: peihaps we have heie a relic of the cult 
of the god Ammon among the ancient Berbers. 
The towns however formed impoitant centres of 
Muslim cuituie, the influence of which was felt 
not only by the Masmuda of the district but also 
by the Sanhadja of the adjoining deseits: Lamta 
and Gazfila. We know that it was in the town 
of Naff is, with Waggag b. Zallu, a learned jurist 
of Lamta origin and a pupil of Abu c Imran al- 
Fasi of al-Kairawan, that in 1039 Yahya b. Ibrahim 
al-Gudali recruited c Abd Allah b Ya-Sln al-Gazulf 
who wa* the promoter of the Almoravid movement. 
Fur the Almohad period al-Tadili’s hagiographic 
collection, entitled Kitab al- Tdriawwiif shows us 
the land of the Masmuda of the south full of 
wondei-working saints. Later the tribe of the Rag- 
ruga, settled on the lands now' occupied by the 
Shnjadima, was the ciadle of a movement at once 
religious and waihke, the details of which are 
little known but the memory still alive. In the 
lii st half of the xviith century, leligious activity 
seem* to be concentrated in the south of Sus, in 
Tuzaiwalt wheie the descendants of the saint 
Saividi Ahmad U-Musa carved themselves out an 
independent marabout principality. 

Bi bh og> tip hy\ See the indices to the geo- 
graphers, especially al-Bakri and al-Idilsi; Leo 
Afucanus, ed. Schefer, i., p. 1S1 — 231; Ibn 
Khaldun, K. al- /bar , chapters devoted to the 
Ma-amula; K. Levi- Provencal, Documents inedits 
d'/ustoire almohadc , Baris 192S, principally 
p. 55 — ^7: R. Montagne, Les Be? hires ct le 
Makhzcn dans le Sud du Marcc, Pari* 1930: 
II. Basset and II. Terrasse, Tinmcl , in lies go is, 
1924, p. 9—9 I . _ (G. S. COI.IN; 

ai.-MASMUGH AN, aZoroastrian dynasty 
whom the Arabs found in the region of Dun- 
lin wand (Damawand) to the north of Raiy. 

The origins of the M asm ugh a ns. The 
dynasty seem* to have been an old though not 
particularly celebrated one as is shown by the 
legend- recorded by Ibn al-Fakih, p, 275—277, 
and in al-Birunl, p 227. The title of ma-mughan is 
said to have been conferred by Faridun upon Armahl, 
Bewai a*p’s former cook (Zohak), who had been 
able to save half the young men de-tined to peri*h 
a- food for the t\ rant’s serpent-. Arma'fl (according 
to Yakut, ii. 606. a Nabataean, a native of the 
Zab) showed to FariJun m the mountains of Pailam 
and Shirri/, a whole nation of these refugee-, 
which cau.-ed Faridun to exclaim to as mana kata 
dzad kardi which i* explained to mean: “What a 
large number of people of the hou-e (ahl /ait** 1 ') 
thou ha-t saved r \ 

The fir-t historical reference to a masmughan 
i- found in Tabari’s (i. 2656) account of the taking 
of Raiy by Nuhaim b. Mukarrin in the time of 
the caliph c Omar [according to Ibn al-Athir in 
the )ear* 18, 21 or 22; Marquart however puts 


these events as late as 98 (716 — 717)]. The King 
of Raiy, Sivawakhsh b. Mihran b. Bahram-Cobin, 
had received reinforcements from the people of 
Dunbawand, but when he was defeated, the mas- 
mughan of Dunbawand made peace at once with 
the Arabs and received honorable terms ( c ala 
ghairi nasr in wa la wa c unat* u ) promising an an- 
nual payment of 200,000 dinars. The charter given 
by NuVim was addiessed “to the masmughan of 
Dunbawand, Mai dan-shah, to the people of Dun- 
bawand, of Kh %v ar, of Lariz (Laridjan) and of 
Shirriz”. This gives us an idea of the extent of the 
sw'ay of the masmughan. His possessions included 
the country round Mount Damawand [q. v.] and 
stretched down the plains as far as the east of 
Raiy. The district of Dunbawand [^‘Duba-wand, (the 
land occupied by) the * Duba clan ?) did not form 
part of Tabaristan. The Arabs mention it along 
w'ith Raiy (Tabari, i. 2653 — 2656* Mukaddasi, 
p. 209; Ibn al-Fakih, p. 275—277); but as we 
have seen at the time of the conquest, Raiy and 
Dunbawand were under diffeient dynasties. The 
old capital of Dunbawand may have been at 
Mandan w'here, according to Ibn al-Fakih, Armahl 
had built a wonderful house of teak and ebony, 
which in the reign of Harun al-Rashid was taken 
to pieces and transported to Baghdad. In the Arab 
period there were two tow r ns in Dunbawand : Wlma 
and Shalanba (the latter is marked on Stahl's map 
to the south of the modern town of Damawtind, 
w'hich lies on the slopes of Mount Damawand). 
According to Yakut, the masmughan’s principal 
stronghold w r as called Ustunawand or Dj arhud. 
This should be sought above the village of Reinii, 
which must correspond to the old Karyat al-Had- 
dadin. (Ibn al-Fakih’s story of the shops [kazvanlt] 
in which worked the smiths, the noise of whose 
hammers exorcised the enchained Bewai asp must 
refer to the chambers carved out of the rock near 
Rein A; cf. Crawshay- Williams, Bock-Dwellings at 
Reinah , J.R.A.S , 1904, p. 551; 1906, p. 217). 

An attempt made by Abu Muslim in 131 to 
conquer the masmughan was a disastrous failure: 
hi* general Musa b. Ka c b was attacked by the 
masmughan s men and on account of the difficult 
nature of the country ( li-diki biladihi) was forced 
to return to Raiy (Ibn al-Athir, v. 304; cf. Hafiz 
Abril in Dorn, Auszuge , p. 441). 

The principality was not conquered until 141. 
In thi* period there were dissensions in the family 
of the masmughan. Abarwiz b. al-Masmughan, 
quarrelled with his brother and w r ent over to the 
caliph al-Mansur who gave him a pension (Tabari, 
ni. 13°). dhe Kitab al-'Cyun wa ’ l-Hadcilik, p. 228, 
te-tifles to his bravery in the rising of the Rawan- 
diya and calls him “al-Masmughan Malik b. Dinar, 
malik of Dunbawand”. This Abarwiz (or Malik) 
had enjoyed considerable influence, for, according 
to Ibn al-Fakih, the appointment of c Omar b. *Ala 
a* commander of the army sent against Tabaristan 
wa> made on the advice of Abarwiz who had 
known him since the trouble with Sunbadh (on 
the partisans of this “Khurrarm” in Tabaristan cf. 
Mas'udi, Jfu?‘udj\ vi. 1S8) and with the Rawandiya. 

In the year 141, the brother of Abarwiz w r ho 
occupied the throne of Dunbawand was at war 
with hi- father-in-law. the ispahbad Khurshid of 
1 abari-tan ; but when he heard that the forces 
-ent b> al-Mansur were on their way to Tabaristan, 
he hastened to effect a reconciliation with his ad- 
\ ersary (Tabari, iii. 136; Ibn al-Athir, v. 386). 
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The stories of the campaign against Tabaristan 
directed by al-Rlahdl by order of his father al- 
Mansur are very contradictory as is shown by 
their very detailed analysis in Vasmer, of. cit. 
After the defeat of the ispahbad, the Arabs con- 
quered the masmughan and captured him and his 
daughters Bakhtariva (?) and -Srnyr (? or Shakla). 
Of these princesses one became the wife of Mahdl 
b. Mansur and the other the umm-walad of c AlI 
b. Raita. According to a story in Ibn al-Fakih, 
p. 314, Khalid b. Barmak (Vasmer, of. cit., p. 100, 
thinks that his expedition was sent especially against 
the lord of Dunbawand) sent the masmughan and 
his wife and his two daughters to Baghdad, but 
in another passage, p. 275, the same writer says 
that the masmughan obtained aman from Mahdl 
b. Mansur and came down fiom the mountain of 
al-'Aiiain ( 5 ). He was taken to Raiy and there I 


of the name Masmughan among the Bawanids 
refers to the cousin of Maziyar of the Karinid 
dynasty, which is quite different from the Bawanids 
(cf. below). 

The Karinid masmughan s. It is curious 
that neither Ibn Isfandiyar nor Zahir al-Dln speak 
of the dynasty of the masmughan of Dunbawand, 
perhaps because they do not include this region 
in Tabaristan proper. On the other hand, they 
mention a masmughan (madmughan > ~mazmughan) 
Walash, who was the marzuban of Miyan-du-rud 
(Zahir al-Din, p. 42 says that this canton was 
near the Sari between the rivers Kalarud and 
Mihuban and that on the east it adjoined Kaia- 
tughan; Miyan-du-rud is thus quite close to where 
Rabino puts Kusanl). This masmughan Walash 
(Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 101 ; Zahir al-Dln, p. 42) lived 
m the time of Djamaspid Farrukhan the Great 


Mahdl ordered him to be beheaded. 

After the death of the masmughan, the people 
of these mountain regions lapsed into barbarism 
( hatvziya ) and became like wild beasts (Tabari, iii. 
136). According to Ibn al-Fakih (p. 276) however, 
the descendants of the masmughan (=Arma il?) 
were still well known. 

Spiegel’s and M air quart’s hypotheses. 
Yakut i. 244 interprets masmughan as kahtr al- 
madjus “the great one of the magi” (mas, “great”, 
N.W. Iranian form). Spiegel thought of connecting 


(709 — 722'-) and belonged to the elder branch of 
the Karimds descended from Zarmihr b. Sukhia. 
(We do not know why Justi, p. 430, takes this 
Walash to be the son of the last masmughan of I )un- 
bawand ?). The Karinid Wandad Hurmuzd (of the 
younger line, descended from Karin, brother of 
Zarmihr) in his rising against the caliph (cf. Mahdl, 
p. 158-169 '-) had combined with the ispahbad Shar- 
win (772 — 797) and the masmughan Walash of 
Miyan-du-rud. This latter (Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 126; 
Zahir al-Din, p. 155) seems to have been one of 


this dynasty with the prince-priests of Raiy, whose the successors of the masmughan Walash mentioned 
existence is known from a well-known passage in above. 


the Avesta ( Yasna , ix. 18, transl. Darmesteter, i. I Under 224 (838) Tabari (iii. 1294) mentions a 
170; cf. Jackson, Zoroaster , p.202 — 205). In spite cousin of the Karinid Maziyar, who was called 
of Marquart’s criticisms, who says it is impossible , Shahriyar b. al-Masmughan. According to this, al- 
to quote the authority of Avestan traditions which Masmughan would be identical with Wandad 


relate to much eailier state of affairs, Spiegel’s | 
suggestion is still of interest. We have certainly 
to deal with vague memories and not with actual 
facts. In the time of the Arab conquest the i 
descendants of Iiahram-Cobin were ruling in Raiy, 
but the Arabs (Tabari, i. 2653—2656) installed 
there a certain al-Zainabi, son of Kula and father j 
of al-Farrukhan. It remains to be seen if this 
family of Zainbadl, “whom the Arabs call al-Zainabi” j 
(Baladhuri, p. 317) is connected with Dunbawand. 
Their stronghold in Raiy was called 'Arln ( : ) which 


Ummid, uncle of Mazyar (cf. Justi, p. 430). On 
the other hand under the year 250 (S64), Tabari, 
iii. 1529, mentions a Masmughan (sic) among the 
allies of the ‘Alid Hasan b. Zaid. Ibn Isfandiyar, 
p. 165 calls him Masmughan b. Wanda-Ummid. 
One must either suppose there is an error in 
Tabari’s genealogy or admit that the title of mas- 
mughan was borne both by Wanda-Ummid and 
his son, but the form of the designation of the 

latter with the article) would rather 


resembles the name of the mountain al- c Airain from 
which the last masmughan came down (cf. the 
note by de Goeje in Ibn al-Fakih, p. 275). Mar- 
quart wanted to connect the masmughans of the 
Bawanid dynasty, the eponymous ancestor of which 
Baw, a descendant of Kayits, brother of Khusraw I, 
is said to have lived in the time of the later 
Sasanians. This Baw was a man of piety and after 
the fall of Yazdagird III had retired to his father’s 
fire-temple. Marquart regards him as a “magus” 
and identifies him with the father of the Christian 
martyr Anastasius, who bore this name (B*0) and 
was a “master of magian lore”. Lastly he quotes 
the fact that the Bawanids appeared in 167 only after 
the disappearance of the masmughan (after 141) 
as if to continue their line. Unfortunately several 
details of the ingenious argument are not accurate : 
our sources (Ibn Isfandiyar, Zahir al-Din p. 204— 
205) give not the slightest suggestion that Baw 
belonged to the priestly caste. According to Ibn 
Isfandiyar (transl. Browne, p. 98), his grandfather’s 
temple was at Kusan, which Rabino, p. 160, locates 
a little distance west of Ashraf i. e. quite remote 
from Dunbawand. The passage in Tabari, iii. 1294, 
which Marquart quotes to prove the occurrence | 


show that the title had become a simple proper name 
(Browne is wrong in translating “ the Masmughan”). 

To sum up then: Alongside of the masmughans 
of Dunbawand, we have the masmughans of Miyan- 
du-rud. These marzuban, if we may rely on Zahir 
al-Din, belonged to the Zarnuhrid branch of the 
dynasty of Sukhra (Sasanian governor of Tabaristan 
descended from Karin, son of the famous smith 
Kawa) Later we find the title (or proper name !) 
of masmughan recurring in the younger branch 
of the line of Sakhra (the Karinid branch), which 
occupied a position in Tabaristan subordinate to 
the Bawandid ispahbads (Zahir al-Din, p. 154, I4 ). 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 2656 ; iii. 130, 136 
(1294, 1529); Bnuni, al-Athar al-bdkiya , p. 101 
(transl. p. 109), p. 227 (transl. p. 213); Kitab 
alkVyun tea 'l-Hala’ik, ed. de Goeje and de Jong, 
p. 228; Ibn al-Athir, iii. 18; v. 304, 386-3S7 ; 
Ibn Isfandiyar, index; Yakut, i. 243-244 (Ustu- 
nawand); ii. 606 — 610 (Dunbawand); Zahir al- 
Din, index; Spiegel, Eran. Alter thiimskunde , 
1871, iii- 563; Spiegel, Vber d. Vaterland d. 
Avesta , Z.D.M.G. , xxxv., 1881, p. 629—645- 
Justi, Iran. Kamcnbuch , p. 199 and 430 (tables)’ 
Marquart, Beitrdge , Z. D. M. G ., xlix., ^95’ 
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p. 66 1; Marquart, Eramahr , p. 127; Vasmer. 
Die Eroberung Tabaristans .... zur Zeit des 
Chilli fen al-Mansur , in Islamica , in., p. 86—150. 

(V. Minorsky) 

MASS A (Berher M asset ), the name of a 
small Berber tribe of Morocco of Sus, 
settled some 30 miles south of Agadir at the 
mouth of the Wadi Massa; the latter is probably 
the jlumen masatat mentioned by Pliny the Elder 
(v. 9) to the north of the tinmen Darat , the 
modern WZidi Dar c a , and the Masatas of the 
geographer would coriespoud to the modern ah l 
Massa. 

The name Massa is associated with the first 
Arab conquest of Morocco: according to legend, 
it was on the shore there that, after conquering 
Mis, c Ukba b. Xafi c drove his steed into the waves j 
of the Atlantic calling God to witness that there | 
weie no more lands to conquer on the west. In j 
any case, Massa appears very early as an important 
religious and commercial centre. Al-Ya c kubl (end 
of the third = ninth century) notes that the har- 
bour was a busy one and mentions a ; ibat already 
renowned, that of llahlul. Al-Bakri and al-ldrisl 
mention the harbour of Massat; al-Bakri em- 
phasises the fame of the ribat and the importance 
of the fairs held there. I bn Khaldun devotes several 
passages in his Kitab nDlbat to the ribat of 
Massa, where according to popular belief the 
expected Mahdi or Fat 1 mid was to appear: this 
belief induced many devout people to go and 
settle in this ribat and also sent many adventureis 
there to iaise rebellions. 

Tow an Is the end of the \v* h century, the religious 
movement begun by al-I>ju'/uli made Mas^a one 
of the great zZneiya\ of Sus In the middle of 
the i\ th (with) century Leo Africanus describes 
Massa as a group of three little towns surrounded 
by a stone wall in the middle of a finest of palm- 
tree^; the inhabitants were agriculturists and turned 
the rising of the waters of the Wadi to their ad- 
vantage. Outside the town on the seashore was a 
very venerated u temple”, from which the Mahdi 
was to come; a peculiar feature of it was that 
the little bays in it were formed of ribs of whale- 
bone: the sea actually throws up many cetaceans 
on this coast and ambergris was collected here; 
local legend moieover says that it was on the 
shore of Massa that Jonah was cast up by the 
whale. 

After the fall of the Sa c dians, the development 
of the Marabout piincipality of Tazarwalt again 
made Massa a commercial centre. The port wa*, 
frequented by Europeans but it was soon supplanted 
by that of Agadir. The rapid decline of the prin- 
cipality of Tazarwalt and the steadily increasing 
influence of the central Moroccan power finally 
destroxed almost completely any religious aDd 
economic importance of Massa 

Dibit eg r a p h v : I bn Khaldun, Frcllge- 
wt’/it't, tran>l. de Slane. ii. 201 — 202: Leo 
Africanus, /description de I'Afiique . ed. Schefei. 
i. 168; R. Bisset, Relation de Sidi Bra him tie 
Massat, Paris 1883: R. Montagne, Vne tri h u 
her l ere dn Sud Marecain : Massat* in Hesp/its , 
iv., 1924, p. 357—403. (G. S. Coiin) 

MAS C UD Am S.\ £ in, the eldest son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Gh a z n a, was born in the 
year 388 (998). In 406 (1015 — 1016), Sultan 
Mahmud nominated him his heir-apparent, and 
two years later made him governor of Herat. In 


41 1 (1020), at the command of his father, he led 
an expedition to Ghur and reduced the north- 
western part to submission. Shortly after this, he 
was disgraced and sent as a prisoner to Multan, 
but he was soon taken back into favour and was 
reinstated in his government at Herat. When the 
province of Raiy was conquered in 420 (1029), 
Sultan Mahmud placed it under Mas c ud who, after 
subjugating the outlying parts, conquered Hamadhan 
and Isfahan from their Buwaihid ruler, c Ala :> al- 
Dawla b. Kakawaih, in the beginning of 421 
(1030), and was making preparations for further 
conquest when news arrived of the death of his 
father and the succession to the throne of his 
brother Abu Ahmad Muhammad. Mas c ud hurried 
to Ghazna to claim the throne. In the meantime, 
the army tired of Muhammad, deposed him, 
and had the khntba said in the name of Mas c ud. 
Muhammad was blinded and sent to the fort of 
Mandfsh, and Mas c ud ascended the throne in Shawwal. 
421 (October 1030), about 5 months after the death 
of his father. The Caliph al-Kadir bi’llah conferred 
on him the titles of Nasir Dlni ’llah, Hafiz Tbadi 
’llah and ZahTr Khallfati ’llah. 

In 422 (1031), Sultan Mas c ud sent an army to 
punish c Isa. the ruler of Mukran, for his rebellion. 
c Isa was defeated and put to death, and his brother 
named Abu ’ 1 -Mu c askar was placed on the throne. 
In 424 (1032 — 1033), Mas c ud laid siege to a fort 
named Sarasti in the southern Kashmir hills, took 
it by assault and returned to Ghazna in the spring. 
After this he attacked Tabaristan, as the ruler of 
that country, named Abu Kalindjar, had adopted 
a hostile attitude, and captured Astarabad. Aba 
Kalindjar was forced to offer submission and to 
promise to pay annual tribute. About the end of 
426 (October 1035), Ahmad b. Niyaltigin, the 
governor of Lahore, rebelled. Mas c ud sent against 
him one of his Hindu generals who was defeated 
and slain in battle. He then sent another Hindu 
general named Tilak, w'ho defeated Ahmad and 
forced him to fly to Sind where he was drowned 
while attempting to cross the river Indus. About 
the end of 427 (October 1036), Mas c ud led an 
expedition to India, took the forts of Hansi and 
Son 1 pat and returned to Ghazna, leaving his son 
Madjdud as the governor of the Punjab. In 430 
(103S — 1039), Mas c ud crossed the Oxus to punish 
Purtigm, son of c Alitigin, ruler of Bukhara, for 
his hostility, hut before he could accomplish any- 
thing he received news that the Saldjuks were 
advancing to Balkh to cut off his retreat, and he 
immediately returned to Khurasan. 

Early in his reign, Sultan Mas c ud had been 
called upon to deal with the Saldjuks whose power 
had considerably increased during the period of 
disturbance following the death of Sultan Mahmud. 
They raided Herat as early as 422 (1031) but were 
repuLed with heavy loss at Farawah and forced 
to take refuge in the Balkhan Mountains. This 
however did not stop their activities, and by 425 
( I0 33 ; I0 34 ) they had started to make systematic 
incur-.ions ^into Khurasan. In Sha'ban 426 (June, 
I0 o 5 ) M as ud sent against them two of his generals, 
the Iladjib Baktrghdi and Husain c All b. Mika’il, 
xx ho inflicted a crushing defeat on them, but xvhile 
the Ghaznawid troops were engaged in plundering 
the camp of their vanquished foes, a body of the 
Saldjuks under Dawud issued from the hills, fell up- 
on their disorderly ranks, and made fearful slaughter 
among them. Husain e Ali was taken prisoner, and 
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Baktoghdl managed to escape. Instead of marching 
against the Saldjuks, Mas'ud wasted his time in a 
fruitless expedition to India in 427, as stated above, 
and the result was that they became bolder and 
more powerful. 10428(1036 — 1037), they captured 
Balkh, but retired to Marw at the approach of 
Sultan Mas c ad, and sued for peace. Mas c ud gladly 
consented to it, but it was oDly a shampeace 
and when Mas c ud started on his return march to 
Ghazna, the Saldjuks fell upon his rear and put 
many of his soldiers to death. Mas'ud turned round 
and took terrible revenge for this treachery. The 
Saldjuks redoubled their efforts against the Sultan, 
and won over the people of Sarakhs, Nasa and 
Baward to their side. Mas c ud now personally took 
the field against them. The baldjuks advanced to 
meet him under their leader Tughrfl. The two 
armies met at Dandana^ao on 8 th Ramadan, 431 
(May 23, 1040). Mas c ud fought bravely but being 
deseited by his generals and finding himself sur- 
rounded on all sides by the enemy, he fought his 
way out of the field of battle and managed to 
reach Ghazna in safety. 

The Saldjuks had evidently become too strong 
for him, and he resolved to withdraw to India, 
possibly with a view to gaining a respite and 
preparing a large army there to retrieve his affairs. 
He left Ghazna with all his treasure, and accom- 
panied by his captive brother Abu Ahmad Mu- 
hammad. At Ribat-i Marikalah, shoitly after crossing 
the river Indus, his slaves rebelled against him, 
plundered his treasure, and, being joined by the 
rest of the army, they seized Mas : ud and acclaimed 
the blind Muhammad as their sovereign. Mas c ud 
was sent as a prisoner to a fort where he was 
put to death on nth Djumada I, 432 (January 17, 
1041 ). His reign had lasted 10 years and three 
months. 

Mas'ud was a man of strong build and great 
physical strength. He was brave and generous, 
but he lacked the wisdom of his father, and early 
in his reign, he lost the co-operation of his officers 
by foolishly attempting to bring about the ruin of 
the old servants of the House on the advice of 
his young and ambitious courtiers, and demanding 
the return of the money which Muhammad had 
distributed among them at the time of his succes- 
sion to the throne. Mas^d was a gieat lover of 
learning, and numerous scholars had assembled at 
his court, one of whom was the famous Abu Rathan 
al-Biiuni who dedicated some of his greatest works 
to him. Several poets sang his praises and were 
given munificent rewards. He adorned his capital 
with beautiful buildings, and the New Palace with 
its magnificent throne was one of the wonders of 
the times. 

Bibliography : Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Baihaki, 
Ta?rikh-i Mascud l, ed. Morley; Gardizi, Zain 
al-Akhbar , ed. M. Nazim, in Browne Memorial 
Series , i. ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil , , ed. Tornberg, 
ix. 261 — 333; Tcirikh-i Firishta , ed. Bombay, 
p. 68—77. (M. Nazim) 

MAS ; UD b. Mawdud b. ZangI, c Izz al- Din 
Abu ’l-Fath (or Abu ’ 1 -Muzaffar), lord of al- 
Mawsil. Mawdud [q. v.] died in 565 (1170); he 
was folio wed by his son Saif al-Din Ghazl [q. v.] 
as Atabeg of al-Mawsd. When the latter came 
into conflict with Saladin [q. v.] in 570(1175) he 
gave his brother Mas c ud command of the troops 
sent to relieve Halab, which was being besieged 
by Saladin. After Saladin had left Halab and seized 
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the citadel of Hims, Mas c Qd, who had in the mean- 
while attached the Halabis to his side, attacked 
him but was defeated in Ramadan 570 (April 1175) 
at Kurun Hamat. Saif al-Din died on 3 rd Safar572 
(Aug. 1 1, 1 1 y 6 ), or according to another less authen- 
ticated statement in 576 (began June 29, 1180), 
and Mascud then became lord of al-Mawsil. To this 
in 577 (1181 1182) was added Halab, which his 

cousin al-Malik al-Salih [q. v ] bequeathed to him 
shortly before his death; but .\las c ud did not hold 
it very long. On the advice of the influential emir 
Mudjahid al-Din Kaimaz, he ceded his new pos- 
sessions to his brother c lmad al-Din Zangi who 
gave him SindjSr in exchange, and in Muharram 
578 (May 1182) the latter occupied Halab. Soon 
afterwards, Saladin took Edessa, al-Rakka, Sarudj 
and Nasibin, and in Radjab (November) of the 
same year he appeared belore al-Mawsil but could 
not take it by force; so he retired in the following 
month and turned his attention to hindjar. After 
he had taken this town, he forced Tmad al-Din 
to capitulate (Safar 579 = June 1183). In 581 
(1185) saladin again attacked al-Mawsil but had 
once more to retiie with his object unachieved. 
After the capture of the town of Maiyafankin, he 
made a third attempt to take al-Mawsil, and en- 
camped at some distance from the town but fell 
ill and was taken to Harran In spite of this, ‘Izz 
al-Din did not dare to oppose him any longer but 
began negotiations. Saladin declared himself ready 
to make terms, and in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 581 (March 
1186) peace was made on condition that c lzz al- 
Din recognised the suzerainty of saladin and gave 
him Shahrazur with the lands behind the Zab. 
c Izz al-Din died in al-Mawsil on Sha c ban 27 or 29, 
589 (Aug. 28 or 30, 1193) after designating his 
son Nur al-Din Arslan Shah as his successor. The 
Arabic historians pay him as high a tribute as 
they do to his father Mawdud. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, [V a fay at 
al-A c yan , ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 731 (de Slane’s 
transl., iii. 356); Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg), xi., xii., passim; Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, 111. 355, 394 — 396, 400 sq . ; Recueil 
des historiens des croisades , Hist, or index ; de 
Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de chronologic , 
p. 226 sq ; Lane-Poole, The Mohammedan Dy- 
nasties, p. 162 sqq. (K. V. Ze rTERSTEEN) 
MAS C UD b. Muhammad Abu ’l-Fa :h Ghiyath 
al-Din, a Salrijuk ruler in the c Irak (529-547 
= 1134 — 1 1 52). Like Muhammad’s other sons, 
Mas ud, when quite a child, was entiusted to an 
atabeg to be educated, namely the celebrated emir 
Mawdud and when the latter was murdered, Ak 
Sonkor and Aiaba Djuvush Beg acted successively 
as Mas c ud’s tutors. The latter, an ambitious emir, 
in the beginning of Mahmud’s reign tiied to secure 
the sultanate for his protege, then an eleven-year- 
old boy, but the attempt failed; in an encounter 
with Mahmud's troops he was put to flight and 
Mas c Ud as well as his wazir, the famous Arab poet 
al-Tughra J i [q. v.], were taken prisoners (514 = 
1120). On the fate of the poet see the article on 
him. Mas : ud was pardoned and later given Gandja 
by his brother (1130). After Mahmud’s death (525 
= 1131), his son Da wud was at first recognised 
as sultan but Sandjar decided that Mas c ud’s brother 
Tughrfl should be sultan. Mas c ud soon made peace 
with Dawud, after some fighting near Tabriz and 
sought to obtain from the caliph al-Mustarshid that 
the latter should mention him in the khutba in 
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Baghdad. The caliph, who had been approached 
with the same object by another brother of Mas c ud 
named Saldjuk and his atabeg Karadja, found 
him.v It forced to accede to both by having Mas c ud’s 
name mentioned first, followed by that of Saldjuk. 
He also collected his forces to go in alliance with 
them against Sandjar: but when he arrived in 
Khamhlo, he withdrew so that Mas'ud and Saldjuk 
had to continue the struggle against their uncle 
alone and they were routed by him near a hill called 
Pandj Anghusht in the neighbourhood of Dinawar 
(1132). Sandjar however allowed Mas c ud to return 
unhindered to Gandja and at the end of the same 
year Mas c ud found an opportunity to go to Baghdad 
where Dawud also now was. Both princes were 
received by the caliph in public audience and given 
robes of honour and othei tokens of esteem Homage 
was paid to Mas c ud as sultan and to Dawud as heir- 
appaient. Thereafter he fought with varying fortune 
against his bi other Tughrtl and after the lattei's 
premature death (528 — 529 = 1134) was generally 
recognised as sultan. Anusharwan b. Khalid, the 
caliph’s vizier, now was given the office of vizier 
to the sultan. Soon afterwards however, a number 
of Tuikish emirs became dissatisfied with Masud 
because they had felt themselves insulted by the 
advancement of Kara Sonkor, the powerful emir 
of Adharbitidjan, and were able to win the caliph 
over to their part). In the hope that Dawud w'ould 
join him, he went with some 7,000 horsemen 
towards Hamadhan, where Mas c ud then was, but 
when the sultan’s troops met him at Dannarg, his 
own men left him in the lurch or even W'ent over 
to Mas ud so that he and his vizier and other 
high officials were taken prisoners (529=1135). 
The sultan, it is true, treated him with deference, 
and began to discuss terms of peace, blit he did 
not release him. He took him with him to Maragha, 
where in the same year (cf. the various dates given : 
Weil, Ct'sch. tier Chalifen , iii. 231, note 4) he 
was murdered by a number of fida'is. The murderers 
weie apparently hired by the sultan, on the advice 
of Sandjar, who had been stirred up against the 
Taliph by Dubais [q. v.]. The latter, who was also 
with Masud, was soon afterwaids treacherously 
slain by him. These deeds of violence naturalh 
made a very bad impression Dawud and Saldjuk 
began again to hesrii themselves; the new caliph 
al- Rashid bt’llah, a son of al-Mustnishid, adopted 
a hostile attitude ami other Turkish emus, notablv 
/angi, the lord of al-Mawsil. began to be insub- 
ordinate; in a word, anarchy soon prevailed everv- 
where. But when Ma> c ud returned to Baghdad 
with his troops they all retned. Masud thereupon 
had the caliph, who had escaped with Zangi to 
al-Mawsil, deposed by a fatwa of the kadis and 
jurists and approved the appointment of al-Muk- 
tafi (530=1136). After peace had in this way 
been to some extent restored, Mas c ud thought he 
might now devote himself to his pleasures and 
remained the whole year of 1137 in Baghdad in 
comparative inactivity, without allowing his leisure 
to be disturbed by a demonstration by the mob of 
the capital, which was intended to remind him 
that it was his duty to wage war upon the un- 
believers. Once again several Turkish emirs rebelled 
and tried to bring Dawud to the front again; 
among them the most dangerous were c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Tughanyerek, lord of Khalkhal, and 
particularly the prince Mingubars, whom Sandjar 
after Karadja’s death had sent to Fars and who 


j was vigorously supported by his deputy in Khu- 
; zistan, Buzaba. Mas c ud, it is true, sent troops against 
1 them under Kara Sonkor but they had to retire, 

! and a battle was only fought when Mas c ud him- 
self came up, at Kurshanbe near Hamadhan (532 
= 1138). The sultan was at first victorious and 
put Mingubars, whom he had captured, to death; 
but when his troops were scattered plundering the 
enemy's camp, Buzaba fell suddenly upon them 
| so that he and Kara Sonkor had narrow escapes 
and some twelve of the emirs with him were 
; captured and all put to death by Buzaba. Fortunately 
! for Mascud, Buzaba did not pursue him, but was 
: content with occupying Fars; the sultan was also 
able to make peace with Dawud, and the deposed 
caliph was murdered in Isfahan on Ramadan 25, 
532 (June 6, 1138). The sultan’s position however 
was not one whit better, for the different provinces 
of the empire were in the hands of powerful emirs, 
who not only paid no heed to the sultan, but 
occasionally appeared in open rebellion against 
him in the name of various Saldjuk princes whose 
atabegs they were. The most powerful of these 
was still Kara Sonkor who began a war on Buzaba 
to avenge his son, who had been murdered by 
the latter. When he approached, however, Buzaba 
withdrew into an inaccessible citadel and when 
Kara Sonkor retired, he took prisoner the prince 
Saldjuk whom he had appointed to rule over Fars 
and then continued to rule in Fars as atabeg of 
i two sons of Mahmud, Malikshah and Muhammad. 

After the death of Kara Sonkor, who died in 535 of 
■ a broken heart after the great losses he suffered in 
the terrible earthquake in Gandja in 533 (1138), 
Cawll al-Djandar took his place and like his pre- 
decessor was generally attached to Mas c ud. Buzaba’s 
attempt along with another emir named c Abbas 
[q. v.], who had gained an influential position in 
al-Kaiy, to put the sultan's youngest brother Sulai- 
nian on the throne therefore failed. Mas c ud invited 
this prince to come to him and when he came he 
was imprisoned in spite of the sultan's promise. 
Cawli died in 541 (1146) in the same year as 
/angi and in the following year c Abd al-Rahman 
and Abbas were disposed of by assassination so 
that Buzaba alone remained of the enemies of 
Mas c ud Buzaba now set out for Hamadhan to attack 
the sultan, but not far from this city was taken 
prisoner in a fierce battle and executed (542 = 
u 47). The princes Muhammad and Malikshah who 
weie with him escaped. Mas < ud afterwards sent 
for the latter, gave him his daughter in marriage 
: and designated him his successor. In these nego- 
tiations the sultan followed the advice of his 
favourite beg Arslan b. Balangari, best known 
by the title Khassbeg, who in this way disposed 
of all his rivals, but at the same time aroused 
great discontent so that even the aged Sandjar 
came once more to al-Raiy to remonstrate with 
his nephew (544— 1149). But all this was in vain; 
and when in 547 (1152) Mas c ud died, Khassbeg 
put Malikshah upon the throne; when in a short 
time the latter showed himself quite incapable, 
he sent for Muhammad, w’ho had Khassbeg treacher- 
ously murdeied. 

Bibliography ; in the article SELDJUKS. — 
Ibn Khallikan s article on Mas c ud (Bulak edition 
1299, ii. 531) is of no importance. 

(M. Th. Houtsma) 

MAS UD b. Sa c D B. S\I.man, a poet in Arabic 
and Persian, was born in Lahore. His father 
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remained for a considerable time in the service of 
the kings of Ghazna and had become the possessor 
of great wealth and lands in Lahore and other 
parts of India. After his father’s death these lands 
were confiscated by the Governor of Lahore and 
Mas c fld was compelled to proceed to Ghazna to 
demand justice, but there also his enemies were 
able to put him to more troubles and bring 
against him a false accusation, which caused him 
to be imprisoned. He at last through the recom- 
mendation of Mas c ud b. Sultan Ibrahim was per- 
mitted to return to India and take possession of ; 
his estate. When Saif al-Din Mahmud b. Sultan 
Ibrahim came in India as viceroy, MaAud attached i 
himself to this prince as courtier and panegyrist ; 
and became one of the special favourites of his 
court. But again, a false charge being brought j 
against him, he once more fell upon evil days \ 
and loss of fortune. It was maliciously reported 
in 492 (1098) to Sultan Ibrahim b. Mahmud that ! 
his son Saif al-Din Mahmud intended to go to c Irak j 
to Maliksljah. This report so much aroused the ' 
indignation of the Sultan that he ordered his son 
with all his coui tiers to be arrested and put to 
prison. Our poet for the next ten years remained : 
a prisoner. But on the intercession of Abu 
’l-Kasim Khass, the Sultan pardoned him and , 
released him fiorn prison. He relumed to India 1 
and was again placed in possession of his father’s . 
lands and dignity. j 

He died in 515 (1121). He is the author of j 
two dlwans, one in Arabic and the other in ; 
Persian. j 

Bibliography'. Azad al-Bilgirami, Subhat 1 
al-Mardjan , p. 24; Dawlat Shah. Tadhkirat al- 1 
Shifara 3 * p. 47; Siddik Hasan, Abdjab al-Ulum^ i 
p. 890; Nizam! Arudi, Cahar Maka la. ed. Browne, 1 
index; c Awfl, Lubb al-Albab , ed. Browne, ii. 
246-252; c Abd al-Wahhab Kazwini, in J. R A. 
5 ., 1905, p. 693 — 740; 1906, p. 11—52; and 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia , ii., p. 324. 

_ _ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

al-MAS c UDI, Abu ’l-H\san c Al! b. al-Husain, 
Arab historian and geographer and one of 
the most versatile authors of the fourth century a.h. 
Information about his life can only be gleaned from 
occasional references in his works ; as his activity lay 
outside the lines of the regular schools of learning, 
he gets little mention from their representatives. 
The author of the Fihrist regards him as a Maghnbi. 
According to his own statement, however, he was 
born in Baghdad and descended from an Arab 
family which could trace its ancestry to a Companion 
of the Prophet. While still quite young he travelled j 
through Persia where he spent part of 305 (915) 
in Istakhr. Next year he went to India and visited 
Multan and al-Mansura. He went by Kanbava and 
Saimur as far as Ceylon, joined some merchants on 
a voyage to the China Sea and back to Zanzibar 
from which he returned to c Oman. We again find 
him travelling along the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea and in 314 (926) at Tiberias in j 
Palestine. In 332 (943) he visited Antioch and j 
the Syrian frontier towns and after a brief visit to 
his native province of Basra, he was staying in 
Damascus in 334 (945). Afterwards he seems to 
have lived sometimes in Syria and sometimes in j 
Egypt. He was in al-Fustat in 336 (947) and 344 1 
( 955 ) ar *d he died there in Djumada II 345 (956) 
or 346. 

His restless life is reflected in his literary acti- 


vity. His travels were certainly stimulated not by 
thirst for adventure but by a strong desire for 
knowledge. But this was superficial and not deep. 
He never went into original sources, as did al- 
Blrunl later, but contented himself with super- 
j ficial enquiries and accepted tales and legends with- 
1 out criticism. Nevertheless we owe him a good 
deal of valuable information about the lands on 
the periphery of Islam. His method of presenting 
his material has the same faults as his scholarship. 
He is never able to finish a subject he has begun 
but continually diverges from his theme. His liteiary 
activity, in addition to philology and theology in 
the narrower sense, touched on almost all the 
fields of interest of his time, particularly natural 
philosophy, ethics and politics as well as heresio- 
graphv. HU works, a list of which is given by 
de Goeje in the preface to the Kitab al-Tanbih , p. vi., 
are foi the most part lost because they were not 
of general interest. Posterity was only interested 
in him as a historian. In the year 332 (943) he 
began his great history of the woild Kitab Akhbar 
al-Zaman \ ica-man abadahu L-Hidthan min al-Umatn 
al-madiya wa ' l-Adjyal al-khdhya wa ’ l-Mamahk 
al-dathira , which is said to have filled 30 volumes. 
Burckhardt’s statement ( Travels in Hubia , p. 527) 
that twenty volu.res of it are preserved in the 
Aya Sofia in Constantinople has unfortunately not 
been confirmed. Only a single volume, the first 
of the work, which A. v. Kremer obtained in 
Aleppo, is preserved in Vienna (see v. Kremer, 
S. B. IV. A., 1850, p. 207 — 2 1 1 ; Flugel, Die ar, 
pers. u. turk. Hss. der K.K. Hofbibliothek , ii., 
N°. 1262; another MS. of the same part is in 
Berlin, see Ahlwardt, N°. 9426) The work begins 
with the creation and after a brief geographical 
survey discusses the non-Muslim peoples and goes 
fully into the legendary history of Egypt. He 
reproduced extiacts from this work in the Kitab 
al-awsat of which one volume perhaps survives 
in Oxford (see Uri, Catalogus codd. A/SS. or ., i. 

| 666). The substance of these two works he gave 
| in briefer form in the AfurudJ al D hah ah wa- 
' Ma'adin al-Djawahir . which he finished in Dju- 
| mada I, 336 (Nov.-Dee. 947) but revised in 345 
I (956) In addition to the manuscripts used for the 
: Paris edition, a number of others are in existence, 
e. g. in the Ambrosiana (R. S. ( 9 ., iv. 97), in Fez 
( Fihrist Masdjid al-Karawivin. N°. 1298) and 
Mo.sul ( Dawud, Makhtutat al-MawsiL p 122, 
N°. 22; p. 173, NO. 32) ; printed as Magoudi, Les 
prairies d'or (the more correct translation would 
be “Gold-washings”, see Gildemeister, IV.Z.K.Af , 
v. 202), Te.xte et Traduction par C. Barbier de 
Meynaid et Pavet de Courteille, 9 vols , Paris 1S61 — 
1877, Blilak 1283, Cairo 1313, on the margin of 
Ibn al-Athlr, Bulak 1303, of Makkarl's, Nafh al - 
Tib , vol. 1 — 3, Cairo 1302. A synopsis of the 
Murud j al-Phahab down to the fall of the Omaiyads 
was made by Ibrahim al-Abshihi in 1118 (1706) 
(MS. Vienna, Flugel, N°. 807). Another svnopsis 
of which it has still to be ascertained whether 
the two works on which it is based were not also 
used in addition to the Murtidj , with a continu- 
ation dowm to the year 638 (1248) was composed 
by Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. c -\li al-Shatihl 
of Taza in Morocco under the title al-Djuman fj 
Mukhtasar Akhbar al-Zaman (wrongly ascribed 
by de Sacy, .V. E., ii., 1787 to Makkarl; MS. 
Gyangos, 64, fol. 31 — 195; see Asin' ' Palacios, 
Escatologia , p. 374; other MSS. in Cairo and 
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Damascus: see M. Kurd c All, A’. A. A. Z)., iii. ' note 4). When in 503 (1109—1110), the Franks 
239 — 242). An anonymous synopsis of his magnum ! advanced on Rafaniya, Tughtakin set out to relieve 


of us with special reference to tiavellers’ tales from 
the Indian Ocean with additions from the Kitab 
c Ad/adb iil-Hind of Ramhurmuzi, as well as from 
the legends of Egypt, entitled Kitab Akhbar al- 
Zaman ?oa- c Adjc? ib al-Buldan , or Mukhtasar al- 
''AdjiZib iva d-Ghaiafb is preserved m several MSS. 
in Paris (see Caira de Yaux, J-A.^ ser. 9, vol. vu., 
p- 133 — x 44)* Towards the end of his life, Mas c udi 
composed a survey of his whole literary activity 
and supplemented it where necessary from new 
sources in the Kitab a l- Tan Ah 70a ’ l-lshra f (ed. 
de Goeje, in B.G.A . , viii., Lev den 1894; additions 
to these in a Leipzig MS., ZD.AI.G , lvi., 223 — 
236; see Carra de Yaux, Magoudi , le Lvre de 
Tavertissement et de la revision , French transl., 
Paris 1897). 

B ib l icgrap hy\ Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al- 
kihrist , ed. Flugel, p. 154; Yakut, Irshad al- 
A/ib , v. 147 — 149; al-Subki, Tabaka t al-Shajfiy a, 
ii. 307; Quatremere, J. A., ser. ni., vol. vii , 
P» 1 — 31 ; Wustenfeld, Geschichtschreiber dir 
Araber , N°. 119; Brockelmann, G.A.L., 1. 141- 
143; Nicholson, A Litnaiy History of the 
A tabs, p. 352—354; J. Marquart. Osteuropaische 
und ostasiatische Streijzuge, xxxiv/xxxv. 

(C. BROLKhLMANN) 

MASYAD, a town in Northern Syria on 
the eastern side of the Djabal al-Nusairive. The 
ptonunciation and orthogiaphy of the name vanes 
between the forms A/usyad, A/asji dp (in official 
documents and on the inscriptions mentioned below 
of the ) ears 646 and 870 a. 11.), Alasydt and 
Afasjath (on the intei change of f and th see 
Reseller, Z.D AI.G. y lxxiv. 465; Praetorius, Z. D. 
M.G., l\xv. 292; I)us-.aud, lopegiapliie hist, de 
la Syne. p. 143, note 4; 209; 395. note 3). The 
variants A/asydb (Y akiit, Mu' dj am, td. Wustenfeld. ! 
* v - 556 R Alasydh (Khalil al-Zahiri. Zubda* ed. ' 
Ravaisse, p. 49} and Alas\ at (al-Nabulusi, in v. 
Kremer, S.B Ak IVten, 1830, ii. 331) are no 
doubt due to mistakes in copying (van Berehem. 

J A , Ser. 9, i\. [1897], 437, note 2). At a later 
period, the pronunciation A/ts\ df Ahsyda became 
usual (al-Dimashki, ed Mehren, p. 208; al-Kal- 
kashandi, Sub A a/-A c rha\ Cano, iv. 113; Ibn al- 
Shihna, Bairut, p 265; cf Me?] a f on v. Oppenheim’s 
map in Feteimanns AlitUunngen , l\u. [1911]. u t> 

I af. 11). The name is perhaps a conuption uf 
a Greek Mxp'rvx (r=r Mxmsjc) or M xp 70 v ku(j.v,. which 
prcsumabl) lay on the Alai s\ as amnn, the Loundar\ 
river of the Nazerim (ancestors of the Nu-airi^ 
PI ini us, Mat Hist., v 8 1 ) (cf. Paul) -Wissowa- Kr< . 11 . 
Rtalenzyklopadie , xiv., Col. 1985^., s. Mars 1 as 
3 )- 

A number of ancient pillars and capitals built 
mto the gates of the fortress (some reproduced in 
(». I. Hell, Syi 1a : The Dent and the Sown* 
P* 21 7 — 220) are its only remains of antiquity. 
An old Roman road (/ astf ) fiom Hama to the 
west passed the town (according to Miss Bell. 

lor. lit ). 

Ma-^vad is not mentioned in the early middle ■ 
ages; the first mention of the foitress is piobabl) 
in a Prankish account of the advance of the Cru- 
saders in 1099: fervenimus gaudentes hospital i 
ad quo a dam Amount lastium ( Anonymi gesta 
drama um et aim um Hierosoly mitanoi um. ed 
Hagenmeyer, 1S90, p. 418 with note 29; Dussaud, 
Histon e et 1 ehgion des A osanis, Paris 1900, p. 21, 


it; by the terms of the peace concluded between 
them, the Franks bound themselves to abandon 
all designs on Masyath and Hisn al-Akrad and 
in compensation these two places and Hisn Tufan 
were to pay them tribute (Si bt b. al-Djawzi, 
MiAat al- Zairian, in Rec. Hist. Or. Crois iii. 
537). Before 521 (1127) the foitress was in pos- 
session of a bianch of the Mirdasids, w'ho sold it 
to the Ban! Munkidh. After the Nusairi citadels 
of Kadmus and al-Kahf had fallen into the hands 
of the Ismahlis in 527 (1132 — 1133), the latter 
also seized the fortress of Masyaf in 535 (1140 — 
1141), by outwitting the commandant Sunkur, a 
mamluk in the service of the Bani Munkidh of 
Shaizar, who was surprised and slain (Abu ’l-Hda 5 , 
Mukhtasar jl Akhodr al-Bashar\ in Rec. Hist. 
0 / . Crois ., i. 25 ; Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil , ibid.^ i. 438; 
al-Nuwain, Cod. Leyden 2 m , f. 222 b , in van 
Berehem, J.A 1897, p. 464, note 1). Masyad now 
became the residence of the Syrian blaster 1 of 
the sect (as we may call him, wuth van Berehem, 
to distinguish him from the Grand Master in 
Alamut), known as Shaikh al-Dpabal After the 
Master ( Alukaddam ) Abu Muhammad had gathered 
round him the members of the sect in the hills 
; of Kndmusiya, about 557 (1162) Rashid al-Din 
Si nan [q. v ] appealed m Syria, as envoy from 
the Persian Gland Master, took over command of 
the Assassins [q. v.] there and displayed his 
unusual oigamsing ability, by raising the sect to 
I be a well equipped and dieaded force, the terror 
I of the Crusaders. Saladin, who wanted to punish 
them for two attempts on his life, invaded the 
land of the lsma c ills in Muhariam 572 (July-Aug. 
II 7 b)? Hid it W’aste and laid siege to Sinan in 
Kal at Masyaf. through the mediation of Saladin’s 
uncle Shihab al-Din al-Hariml, loid of Hama, 
Sinan however succeeded in obtaining Saladm’s 
j Higiveness; m the beginning of August, he went 
i Ulth hls aimy to Hama (Abu’l-Fida 3 and Ibn al- 
j Athir, in Rec. Hist. Or. Crois . , i. 47, 626). Shortly 
1 betoie he raised the siege of Masyad (about the 
I st Safar), he received fiom Usama b. Munkidh, 
who was in Damascus, a letter containing a pane- 
g) 1 ic of his great pation (Derenbourg, Vie d' Ousama^ 
^^ r , 1S p- 4 °° Rashid al-Din died in 

588 (Sept. 1 192). The Syrian Masters, as the official 
epithet al-Duny a U'a'l-Din henceforth regularly 
j borne by them shows, were raised by him to a 
| position with power and privileges equal to those 
| oi sovereign rulers (van Berehem, op. cit ., p. 470). 
j \ htle Sinan had completely emancipated himself 
rom the suzerainty of the headquarters of the 
sect in Alamut, in 608 we find the old conditions 
completely stored (Abu Shama, al-Dhail fi' l-Raw- 
aatain , in van Berehem, op. at ., p. 475 sqq.^ note i). 
According to an inscription in the inner gate of 
the castle (van Berehem, J.A , 1897, p. 482 = 
'an Berehem— v. Oppenheim, Beitrage z. Assynol . , 

' H/ 1 , p. 17, N°. 18), this building was restored 
> the Svrian Master Kamal al-Dunya wa’l-Dln 
al- Hasan b. Mas c ud under the suzerainty of the 
rand Ma>tet of Alamut c Ala' 1 al-Lln Muhammad 
II (618 653). The reference is probably to the 

a 1 - Kamal. who according to al-Nasawi {Hist, du 
Sultan Djelal al-Din Mankobirii , ed. Houdas, 
P- I 3 2 ) "as for a period before 624, governor in 
Syria for the grand master of the Ismahlis. It is 
uncertain whether the commandant ( piutaxvalli ) 
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Madjd al-Din, who received in 624 the ambassadors 
of Frederick II (Hamawl in Amari, Btbl. arabico- 
sicula , App. ii., p, 30) was one of the Masters 
(van Berchem, J.A. , 1897, p. 501, note 1) About 
625/6 and still in 635, Siradj al-Din Muzaffar b. 
al-Husain was Syrian Master (Nasawl, op. cit. y p. 168; 
inscription of al-Kahf, ed. van Berchem, op. cit 
p. 488). A Persian from Alamut, Tadj al-Din, 
was in 637 mukaddam of the Syrian Isma c llls (Ibn 
Wasil, Geschichte der Aiyubiden , Paris, MS. Ar. 
1702, f. 333 b in van Berchem, p. 466, note 2). 
As Tadj al-Din Abu’l-Futuh he appears in an in- 
scription in Masyad of Dhu’l-Ka c da 646 (Feb.- 
March 1249), according to which he had built 
the city wall of Masyaf and its south gate. The 
commander of the fortress under him was c Abd 
Allah b. Abi ’l-Fadi b. c Abd Allah (inscriptions A 
and B in van Berchem, J.A., 1897, p. 456 = van 
Beichem— v. Oppenheim, Beitr. z. Assyr ., op. cit , , 
N°. 19). Probably it was Tadj al-Din to whom 
the Dominican monk Yvo the Breton, a member 
of an embassy sent by Louis IX to the “Old Man 
of the Mountains” in May 1250, sent a naive and 
fruitless appeal for his conversion (Jean de joinville. 
Hist, de St. Louis , ed. Wailly, p. 246 sqq. ; van 
Berchem, J.A. , 1897, p. 478 — 480). In the time 
of the Master Rida 3 al-Din Abu’l-Ma c all in 658 
(1260) the Tatars seized and held the fortress for 
a time, but after the victory of the Egyptian 
Sultan Kutuz at c Ain Djalut, they abandoned it. 
About two years later Baibars began to interfere 
in the affaiis of the Ismahlis and to demand tribute 
from them. He very soon deposed the Master 
Nadjm al-Din Isma c il and appointed his son-in-law 
Sarim al-Din Mubarak in his place and took Masyad 
from him. When the latter returned there, Baibars 
had him seized and brought to Cairo, where he 
was thrown into prison. Nadjm al-Din was again 
recognised as Master for a brief period and then 
his son Shams al-Din, before the Sultan definitely 
incorporated Masyad in his kingdom in Radjab 
668 (1270) /"Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , in Rec. hist. or. cro?s.,i. 
153; Mufaddal b. Abi ’ 1 -FadaM, Gesch. d Mam- 
lukensultane , ed. Blochet, in Patrol. Orient ., xiv. 
445; van Berchem, J.A. 189 7, p. 465, note 2). 

Masyad presumably at first belonged to the 
“royal province of foitunate conquests” the capital 
of which was Hisn al-Akrad, then to Tarabulus 
(after its capture in 688). It was later separated 
fiom this province and added to the niyaba of 
Dimashk to which it still belonged in the time 
of Kalkashandl (Subh al-A z shcl > , Cairo, iv. 113, 
202, 235) about 814 (1412). Khalil al-Zahir! 

( Zublat Kasjif al-Mamalik , ed. Ravaisse, p. 49) 
includes Masyad with Hama (about 850) Under 
Egyptian rule the position of the lands of the 
IsmahlTs with Masyad as capital was to some 
extent exceptional (Gaudefroy-Demombvnes, La 
Syrie a V Epoque des Mamelouks , Paris 1923, 
p. 1S2, N°. 3). 

Abu ' 1 -Fida 3 (about 720 = 1320) described Masyad 
as an important town, with beautiful gardens 
through which streams flowed; it had a strong 
citadel and lay at the eastern base of the Djabal 
al-Lukkam (more accurately Djabal al-Sikkin) 
about a farsakh north of Barm and a day’s journey 
west of Hama (not Hims, as T.e Strange, Palestine , 
p. 507 erroneously says; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Geogr., ed 
Reinaud, p. 229 sq.). As a result of its high situa- 
tion, it has a more temperate climate than the 
low ground on the Nahr aI- c AsI; the young Usama 


in 516 (1122 — 1123) brought to Masyad the wife 
and children of the emir of Shaizar, his uncle 
Tzz al-Din Abu ’l- c Asakir Sultan, from the heat 
of Shaizar which was causing the emir anxiety about 
their health (Derenbourg, Vie d' Ousama, p. 43). 

Ibn Battuta passed through Masyad in 756 (1355) 
and al-NabulusI in 1105 (1693 — 1694). The latter 
mentions that the governor of the town then was 
a certain Sulaiman of the tribe of Tanukh. An 
inscription of Masyad of Ramadan 870 (April— 
May 1466) contains a decree about taxes of the 
Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Khushkadam (van Berchem- 
v. Oppenheim, Beitr. z. Assyr., vii., p. 20, N°. 23: 
N°. 22 is perhaps of the same Malik al-Zahir). 
Of a later date are two inscriptions of an emir 
Mustafa b. Idris, one of the year 1203 (1788— 
1789) relating to the building of a well (sabil) 
{op. cit , p. 21, N n . 24), the other (N°. 25) of 1208 
(1793 — 1 794) to the building of the house of the 
Ismahll emirs. 

The Isma c llis lived constantly in open or secret 
enmity with the Nusairis, although various tribes 
of the latter had offered their services to the 
Ismabli Masters, fir example as early as 724 (1324) 
to Rashid al-l)In (Guyard, Vn grand maitre des 
Assassins an temps de Saladin, J.A , p. 1S77, p. 165; 
Dussaud, Histoire et Religion des Nosairis , p. 80). 
A number of Nusairis of the tribe of Raslan, 
whom the emir of Masyad had allowed to settle 
in the town under their Shaikh Mahmud, in 1808 
murdeied the emir, his son and about 300 Ismahlls 
and seized the town. The other inhabitants, who 
had sought refuge in flight, applied for protection 
to Yusuf Fasha, the governor of Damascus. He 
sent a punitive expedition of 4-5,000 men against 
the Nusairis; Masyad had to be surrendered by the 
Ban! Radan after three months’ stubborn resistance 
and the fugitive Isma ills returned to Masyad in 
1810 (Dussaud, op cit., p. 32; Burckhardt, Reisen 
in Syrien, p. 258) In 1812 Burckhardt estimated 
the population of Masyad at 250 Isma c ill and 30 
Christian families. The population since then ^eems 
to have diminished still further. Burckhardt and 
Lammens found many houses in the town in ruins 
and large gardens within its walls. According to 
Burckhardt, the land east of the town is a desert 
moor, while in the north at the foot of the hills 
the citadel stands on a high steep rock: on the 
we^t side is a valley, in which the inhabitants 
grow wheat and oats. The town, which lies on 
the slope of a hill is about half an hour’s walk, 
in circumference. Three older gates have been 
incorporated in the present more modern walls. 
The mosque is in ruins. The citadel has an outer 
wall from which the inner defences are reached 
by a vaulted passage (G. L. Bell, Syria: The Pesert 
and the Sown. p. 218) The old citadel is for the 
most part destroyed ; only a few buildings have been 
roughly restored and in parts are still inhabited. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MiLdjam , ed. \Vu- 
stenfeld, iv. 556 [the article Safad . also Yakut, 
iii. 399, according to Dussaud, Syr ’a. iv. 332b, 
is based on a misspelling of APisyad] ; Safi al- 
Dln, Afar as id al-Ittilah. ed Juynboll, iii. 1 1 1 ; Ibn 
al-Athlr, Kamil, ed. Tornberg, xi. 52; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 5 , Takwim al-Buldan. ed. Reinaud, p. 229 
sq. : al-Dimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 208; Ibn Battuta 
ed. Defremery-Sanguinetti, i. 166 ; Khalil al-Zahirl, 
Zubdat Kadif al-Afamahk , ed. Ravaisse, p. 49- 
Ibn al-Shihna. al-Durr al-muntakhab fi Tcfrikh 
Mamlakat Halab , Bairut 1909, p. 265; c UmarI, 
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Ter t If , Cairo 1312, p. 182: trassl. by R. Hart- 
mann. Z D.M £., lxx. [1916], p. 36, with note 
11 ; Kalka^handl. Subh al-A^shif Cairo, iv. 113 
[where in 1 . 13 the words Hama zca- should 
be deleted, cf. 1 . 14!]; al-Nabulusi, transl. v. 
Kremer, S.B. Ak. JVieti, 1850, ii., p. 331; Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems , p. 81, 
352, 507; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Svrie a 
V epcque Jet Mamelouks^ Pans 1923, p. 77, 

1 8 2 sq ; J. 1 ,. Buickhardt, Travels in Syria and 
the lIol\ Land , London 1822, p. 150 sqq.\ 
German by Gesenius, p 2545^.*, Quatremere, 
in Lundy > nben des 0 / tents , iv. 340, note c ) ; 
Ritter, Lrdkunde , xvii. 822, 918, 922, 935, 
967 sq , 972 *q . ; E. G. Rey, Kappoit sur une 
mi ' f ion scientijiqne dans le Nord de la Syrie 
(1S64 — 1S65), in Archives des missions sclent, 
et htt.y Ser. 11., lii., Paris 1866, p. 344; R. 
Ruhricht, luges /a regni Hierosolymitani , p. 1 9 1, 
N° 7 1 5 ( 1193 a. in); H. Deienbouvg, Vie d'Ousa - 
ma , Pans 1893, P- 8, 43 *> 2 % l i 399 sq . ; van 
l>erc hem, Epigiaphic des Assassins de Syne, in 
7-1 . 8ei. ix., ix. [1897], p. 453 — 5 oi '■ K. 
l>ussauJ, Rev. arched., 1S97, i. 349; do., 
Hid ire et t eligion ties Xosairis (= Bibl. de 
I'icde ties han/es etudes , fasc. cxxix ), Paris 1900, 
p. 21, note 4, 23, 32, So; do, Topogi aphie 
histceique de la Si de antique et medievale , Paris 
1927, p. 142.0/., 153. 187; H. l.ammens, Au 
pais des Aosants, in A'.P.C., v. [1900], p. 423- 
427: (i. !.. Pell, Suin'. The Desert and the 
Sown, I ondon 1907, p. 218 sq.\ German transl. 
entitled: /.lurch die IVustoi u. Kultiastatten 
Si/i.-ns, I.eiprig 1908,21910, p. 211 t/.; M v. 
Oppenheim, Z. G. Erdk Perl., xxxvi [1901], 
p. 74; do. and %-an Berchem, lnschriften aus 
Syi ten, Mesopot ., Klemasien, 1913 (= Beitrape 
z. Assytiol, vn/i.), p. 17-22; also the literature 
gixen under A"xssiss. (E. Honigmann) 
MATAU c . [See Matua.] 

MATAMMA , a town in the Eastern 
Sudan (province of Kas^ala. distiict of Gallabat). 
Matamma has a remarkable importance as a 
market on the Sadano-Etlnopic frontier near the 
unite of the caravans between the Abvssinian 
region <>f Lake Tana and Khartum. Its economic 
value has greatly increased on account of the 
development of agriculture in the Anglo-Egvptian 
Sudan and the new survey of 1 ake Tana as a j 
possible reservoir of water to extend irrigation in \ 
the Sudan and Egypt and by thi> means to in- j 
create and intensify the culture of the cotton ! 
which is the piincipal source of prosperity in those | 
countries. 

Matamma is famous m the recent history of 
Ethiopia because the Emperor (Xegusa Xagast) 
Vohannes IV was defeated and killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of this town by the so-called Daiawish 
of the Sudanese Mahdi, March lo, 1S89 a. d. 
(i st wg^abit 1881 of the Abyssinian era). The 
Emperor was preparing an expedition against Shawa 
to oblige Mentlek, King of that country, to recognise 
definitely his vavsallage to the Ethiopian Crown 
But, when he was informed that a corps of Dara- 
wl 4 i had advanced as far as the frontier and that 
the zone of Lake Tana with the ancient capital, 
Gondar. was menaced by the fanatic followers of 
the Mahdi, he came back to the Northern regions 
with hi» army, and met the Darawfsh at Matamma 
After a strenuous fight the Emperor Yohannes IV 
himself was killed and the Abyssimans were defeated. 


The Para wish cut the head of Yohannes and sent i* 
to the Mahdi as a sign of their victory. 

The battle of Matamma however had no greater 
value for the Mahdl’s followers than a successful 
razzia: they retreated to the Sudan after pillaging some 
neighbouring countries and did not occupy any terri- 
tory of Ethiopia. On the contrary, Matamma caused 
the end of the Noithern Abyssinian dynasties; and 
the southern region — the Shawa kingdom — became 
the political centre of the Empire, when in the 
same year, 1889 a. d.. King Menilek proclaimed 
himself Emperor {X eg us a Xagast) as a descendant 
of the Salomonic dynasty. 

The death of the Emperor Yohannes as a martyr 
during the battle against the Muslims, hereditary 
enemies of the Christian Abyssinians, has been 
celebrated in many songs and poems. The following 
is a very interesting example of the Abyssinian 
poetry in recent times: 

“The Empeior Yohannes was a fool, 
and we all despise him ! 

They said to him : “Reign in the middle of 

the country l”] 

He answered : “I will be the keeper of the 

frontier !”] 

The Emperor Yohannes was a liar ! 

He said: “I do not like drink”. 

And we have seen him drinking 
a drink which causes the head to turn 

around !”] 

(The last verses allude to the head of the Emperor 
sent to the Mahdi by the Darawfsh). 

Fiblio graph y : Afawark Gabra Iyasus, 
Dagmdzci Menilek , Rome 1909; Blatta Kheruy 
Walda Sellase, Ityopya-nna Matamma , Addis 
Ababa 1918; C. Rossetti, Storia diplomatic a 
della Etiopia , Turin 1 910; E. Cerulli, Canti 
popolan amarici \ in R.R.A.L. , xxv., 1916; do., 
C na raccolta amarica di canti funebri 9 in R S. 

0. . x., *924. (Enrico Cerulli) 

MATGHARA. the name of a Berber tribe 

belonging to the great family of the Butr ; they 
weie related to the Zanata and brethren of the 
Matmata, Kumya, Lamaya, Saddlna, Madyuna, 
Maghila etc., with whom they form the racial 
group of the Banu Fatin. Like the other tribes 
belonging to this group, the Matghara originally 
came from Tripolitania : the most eastern members 
of the Matghara, however, known to al-Bakrl and 
Ihn Khaldun were those who lived in the moun- 
tainous regions along the Mediterranean from Mil- 
yana and Tenes to the north of Undjda (port of 
Tabahrit); those of the western part of this zone 
were allied with the Kumya; their mountain rose 
not far from Nadruma and the fortress of Tawunt 
was on their territory. 

Three sections had reached the western Maghrib 
as early as the eighth century and there formed 
an important bloc. These were: 

1. Ihe Matghara of Fas and the couloir of Taza; 
al-Bakri observes that the source of the Wadi Fas 
wns on their territoiy, in the region where Leo 
Africanus still mentions the Suk al-khamts of the 
•^MgEara “fifteen miles west of Fas”. 

2. The Matghara of the Middle Atlas in the 
Djahal Matghara which Ihn Khaldun locates S.E. 
{km IT) of b as and which Leo Africanus says is 
five miles from Taza (to the south 5 ) The reference 
then is to the mountain region now occupied by 
the Ait \\ arain : an impoitant section of the latter, 
the Ait Djellidasen, represents the Banu Gallidasan 
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whom al-Bakrl gives as a section of the Matghara, 
settled near Tenes in Algeria. We still find among 
the Ait Warain several sections of the Imghilen 
who represent the Maghlla, brethren of the old 
Matghara. 

In al-Bakri’s time (v th = xidi century) these 
two sections of the Matghara had as neighbours 
in the west, the Zawa gh a of Fazaz and of Tadla. 

3. The Matghaia of the oases of the Sahara 
settled in the region of SidjUmassa and in the 
town itself, in which they constitute the main 
element of the population, in the region of Figlg, 
in Tuwat, Taman tit and as far away as Wallan 
(Ouallen). 

At the beginning of the Arab conquest, the 
Matghara are represented by Ibn Khaldun as settled 
and liviug in huts built of blanches of trees (khasas ) ; 
those of the Sahara lived in fortified villages ( kustir ) 
and devoted themselves to growing dates. In the 
time of Leo African us, the Matghara of theCential 
Atlas occupied about fifty large villages. 

Like other peoples belonging to the group of 
the Banu Fatin, the Matghara took an active part 
in the events at the beginning of the Arab con- 
quest and weakened themselves considerably in 
the fighting. As soon a* they had become converted 
to Islam, a number of bodies of Matghara went 
over to Spain and settled theie. Later, like their 
brethren, the Matmata, they adopted the principles 
of the Sufnya; one of their chiefs, Maisara, pro- 
voked the famous schismatic rising of 740, which 
was the beginning in Morocco of the Baraghwata 
heresy. In a list of the tribes which adopted this 
heretical teaching we find the Matmata and Mat- 
ghara of the Central Atlas, as well as the Banu 
Abi Nasr, the modern Ait Bu-Nsar, the eastern 
section of the Ait Warain. 

With the rise of Idri^, the chief of the Matghara, 
Bahlul, declared himself at fiist a supporter of the 
caliph of Baghdad, Harun al-Rashld, then rallied 
to the new dynasty. Later and down to the xviith 
century, the Matghara of the Central Atlas do not 
seem to have played any part in politics; they 
retained their independence at least. From the 
xviith century, they seem to have been supplanted 
on their territory by invadeis from the south. As 
to the Matghara of the shore, settled in the region 
of Nadruma, their alliance with the Kumva gained 
them considerable political importance, when the 
latter became supporters of the Almohads. It was 
at this period that they built the fortress of Tawunt. 
They then rallied to the Marinids but this brought 
upon them the wrath of the ruler of Tlemcen, the 
celebrated Yaghmurasan, who finally crushed them. 

Ibn Khaldun uses the form Madgkai a instead 
of Matghara ; in Moroccan texts of late date we 
also find Madghara. 

Bibliography'. al-Bakri and al-IdrisT, in- 
dices \ Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al-lbar , transl. de 
Slane, i. 237— 241 : Leo Africanus, Description 
de VAfrique, ed. Schefer, ii. 54 aDd 342 ; iii. 
71 and 225. (G. S. Colin) 

MATHAL (a., pi. amthaf) is originally by ety- 
mology, like the Eth. mesl, messale , Aram, mathla 
and Hebrew maxhal (see O. Eissfeldt, Der Mascha l 
im Alien Testament?, Beihefte zur Z.A.T. IV., xxiv., 
Giessen 1913), simile, comparison; as popular 
sayings commonly appear in this form, the term 
was applied to them in general and thus obtained 
the general sense of proverb and popular 
saying. The fondness for similes and allusions, 


which is common to all primitive cultures, survived 
among the Semites and especially among the Arabs 
with great tenacity and therefore plays an important 
part, even in the higher foims of literature. The 
simplest form of metaphor usually draw’s parallels 
hetw'een man and beast. Of a sleepless man, one 
says data bi-lailad ankada (or ankadha ) “he spent 
the night like a hedgehog'’ (Abu Hilal al- c Askan, 
Madjma* al-Amthal, on the margin of MaidanI, Cairo 
1310, i. 109, 15 ; Lisan al- c Arab, iv. 437) and with 
the downrightness beloved by the Arabs the good 
example and educative influence of a leader or 
father is described as bala himar un fa 1 stabala 
ahmirat an or bala fadir un fa-bala djafruhu (al- 
Maidani, Mad? m ok al-Amthul , Cairo 1310, i. 64, 
65). The comparison to animals is aUo used to 
indicate veiled mockeiy of unpleasant social con- 
ditions as al-bughathy ft ardina yastansiru “here 
among us the sparrow plays the falcon” (al- c Askaii, 

i. 193, 20 ). Such proverbs are sometimes developed 
into regular fables (see Brockelrnann, Babel und 
Tiermarchen m do alleren arab. Litter atm , Islamic a, 

ii. 96 — 128). Among them we find much that is 
common to all nations, which it is hardly ever 
possible to trace back to a single source (cf. the 
discussion on the „goat and knife” : Z. D. M. G. f 
xlvi. 737 sqq.; xlvii. 86 sqq.), unless the origin is 
as well known as that of the two bulls from the 
Kalila wa-Dimna, which is given by al- c A>kaii, i. 
47, T 6 sqq. and therefoie c Ali cannot have applied 
it to his relationship to c Othman. 

But the circumstances of everyday life also provide 
material for similes which usually take the form 
af c al“ nun , as in those which al- c Askari and al- 
Maidani quote at the end of each chapter of their 
collections of proverbs arranged in alphabetical 
order. Even quite banal happenings may pass into 
proverbs (fa-sa?at or dhahabat mathal«n or 
hi hi ' l-mathal u , as so many Arabic stories end), 
like the story of KuVis of whom we know no 
more than that his aunt once gave him as a suiety 
and never redeemed him (al-Mufaddal b. Salama, 
al-Fakhir , ed. Storey, p. 24, N°. 61); or the story 
of the poor woman selling butter of whom a rogue 
took advantage after inducing her to hold two 
skins of butter firmly together in her hands ( al - 
Fakhir , p. 70, N°. 147). But the memory of im- 
portant historical events is also perpetuated in 
proverbial sayings, like that of the fratricidal war 
between the Bakr and Taghlib provoked by Basils 
[al- Fakhir, p. 76, K°. 157); al-Mufaddal in his 
al- Fakhir, p. 21 7 — 23 1, and al-Maidani, ii. 38-47, 
therefore give the most notable battles of the Arabs 
in their lists of proverbs and proverbial allu>ions. 
Many incidents of the Muslim period have attained 
equal renown, like Mu'awiya’s exclamation of joy 
on hearing that al-Ashtar had been poisoned (see 
above, i. 504; al-Maidani, i. S. I9 ) or the memory 
of the fine voice of the two singers of the bon 
vivant Caliph Yazid b. c Abd al-Malik (al-Maidani, 
i. 137, I2 ). It is however not always epoch-making 
events that are handed down to posterity in this 
w’ay, like the stormy night in the time of the 
Caliph al-Mahdl, which provoked him and his 
retinue to do such penance (al-Maidani, i. 176, 12 ); 
or the story of the defeat and fall of the Khakan, 
apparently that chief of the Khuttal, whom Asad 
b. c Abd Allah conquered in the year 119 (737), 
which, according to Tabari, ii. 1616, made a great 
sensation at the court of Hisham, while Mufaddal 
in al-Fakhir , p. 80, 1X sqq., refers it to the fighting 
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against the IGfiazars, but the historians record no 
event of the kind among them; or the story of 
Mu : awiya\ ambassador to the Emperor of Byzantium 
(Ibn Kutaiba, c C'yun . p. 238, and the proverb: 
A^kari, i. 76, Ir sqq. ; Maidani, ii. 72, 4 ). Such 
historical memories are frequently preserved in 
the form of allusions like the famous sahifat al- 
Mutalammis and the djazci Sinimmar Many pro- 
blems of this kind are of local origin, like the 
allusion to the two equally poor asses of the man 
fiom Hira ('Maidanl, i. 72, ^ or to the Meccan 
dandy (Maidani, 1. 1 2 7, n); such proverbial allusions 
are particularly numerous from Medina ( ibid ., i. 
168, g 1731 20^ 261, ig, 264. 2 * 280, 25* 298, 1), 
but v\e also have them fiom Ba^ra (ibid., i. 145, 
x 6 and 30 : a parallel from Kufa in Djahiz, K. al- 
l/ay a :< ui/i, v. 153, I3 ). Kufa (ibid., i. 192, I5 , as 
a ne>t of Shris), Wasit (ibid., i. 97, g ) and Hims 
[i'nd , i. 190, 2I ). Men celebrated for particular 
qualities a*> in other lands, are frequently com- 
memorated among the Arabs in proverbial sayings, 
but the popular imagination very often invents 
the lejiresentattve of such virtues; when Hatim 
ha*, to share the reputation for liberality with the 
I\adt K«i c b b. Mama and Harim b. Sinan ( c As- 
kari, 1 223 sqq. : Maidani, i. 123 sqq.), this is 
due to tribal rival) ). There are therefore various 
tvpual repiesentatives of fidelity ( c Askari, ii 251 
'(/</.. Maidani, ii 231 *qq.), of perspicacity (Mai- 
dani, 1 219 u/q ). agd also of stupidity (Dugha: 

al-kaih;> . p 24, N°. 58; Maidani, i. 147; Shawla: 
al-1 <lO[ir. p 71. N°. 148: Gothamites of Arabia, 
the pe -pie of al-Hadjar: Maidani, 1. 178, X9 ; Abu 
Ghabshan and others in Maidani, i. 146 sqq., 150 
sqq.). the best known is Djuha, around whom have 1 
crystallised the stones of a wandering rogue in the 
Adah literature (cf Schwally, Z D.M G., lvi. 237) *), 
but we also have the Omaiyad governor of the c Irak, 

N iisuf b. c (>mar al-Th ikafi (Ma-dani, i. 99, 3I ) 
Memories of Penelope seem to have found their 
wav to Arabia in completely perverted form (“stu- 
pider than the woman who continually undid hei 
weaving", which is found as early as KuFan, xvi. 
94; cf \\skail, i 283. 7 : Maidani, i. 172, 5 ) and 
of Sisyphus “greedier than he who turned the lock” 
(Maidani, 1. 297. I7 ), among the typical repre- 
sentatnes of stupidity and greed respectively. 

But among Arabic proverbs there are not a few 
the meaning and origin of which had already been 
quite forgotten at the time they were put on 
record, so that Aiah writers invented all kinds of 
explanation for them from pseudo-history, with a 
particular fondness for the Amalekites; not in- 
frequently a choice is given of several stories, as 
for the “naked warner" (Maidani, i. 31, 2Q ), “the 
gatherer of acacia shoots of the tribe of c Anaza” 
(ib:d. y 1 49. 2I , 2SS, 17 ). “the repentance of al- 

Kusa i" (a/-/- aUi:r, p. 74). We also find widely 
disseminated motives, as m the story of Khuzafa 
which the Prophet is said to have told his wives 
(al-Fakh'r. p. 137, N°. 280). In many cases the 
learned editors have gone so far as to invent 
stories because they parsed over the simplest ex- 
planation as too easy. Thus the saying hid a. hid a, 
n'lira aki l un ink a probably only means “Hawk, 
hawk, the ball ( which was shot from the b*>w 
before the invention of fire-arms) is behind you", 

1) The \ aivadii Dj uha al- Rubra, ed Ilikmet 
Bek Sharif. Cairo 1346 ( 1 928) are for the most 
part from the Turkish Nasraddin. 


which Abu c Ubaida refers to a children’s game ; 
al-Kalbl and al-Sharki however take Hida and 
Bunduka as names of South Arabian tribes who 
had fought with one another (al-Fakkir, p. 38, 
N°. 93). Similarly the same writers invent stories 
of the time of the Amalekites in which Himdr is 
a proper name to explain tarakuhu djawfa hi mar in, 
which al-Asma c l rightly takes literally ( al-Fakhir , 
p. 12, K°. 18). 

The number of proverbs is naturally very large 
in which maxims of life, often very trivial, are 
laid down ; they include some which owe their 
origin to social conditions in Arabia, like “assist 
thy brother w'hether he is right or wrong” (al- 
Fakhir, p. 119, N°. 259). They also include much 
that is the common property of all nations, the 
origin of which can rarely be demonstrated, as 
in the Arabic pendant to the definitely Roman 
Res venit ad triarios in al- c AskarI, ii. 32, r 6. The 
subject can only be touched on here. To the 
references given by the writer in Ostas. Zeitschrift , 
viii. 66 sqq. we may add a few Arabic parallels to 
our proverbs: “Walls have ears” (Maidani, i. 57, 
21) ; “ Speak of an angel and you hear his wings” 
[ibid., p. 57); “Hammer and anvil” [ibid., p. 58. 
I8 ); “A liar must have a good memory” [ibid., i. 
49, 13); “Festina lente” [ibid., i. 87, 2J ); “Out of 
the frying-pan into the fire” [ibid., ii. 25, g ); “To 
fall between two stools” [ibid., ii. 64, 7 ); “To be 
on tenter-hooks” (ii. 74, Ig ); “Hoist with his own 
petard” (ii. 168, u); “A biid in the hand is worth 
two in the bush” ('ttsfur^n fi 'l-kaffi ihair un min 
kurkiyin fi 'l-d/a-.vw’ : al-Hamadljanl, Rasa'il, Bairut 
1890, p. 44, 3 ). 

Among sayings which are international in cha- 
racter those disseminated by religious communities 
occupy a special position. It is of couise not an 
accident, but is quite in keeping with the importance, 
which is becoming more and more evident, of 
Christianity for the intellectual life of ancieDt 
Arabia, that New Testament sayings are common 
among Arabic proverbs, notably from the Sermon 
on the Mount, like Mt. 7,2 = Maidani, ii. 67, i 7 ; 
Mt. 7,15 = Maidani, i. 192,23; Mt. 7,i6=Mai- 
danl, i. 34. 8 , 336, 3 j ; ii. 182, 4 ; c Askari, i. 68; 
Mt 9,24 = Maidani, ii. 113, 23 ; Mt. 17,3 = Mai- 
dani, ii 67, 26' Mt. 23,24 — Maidani, ii. 259, 16; 
Gal. 6,7 — Maidani, ii. 73, I2 . On the other hand, 
except for a few echoes of Proverbs and Eccles. 
in which the origin is uncertain, the only one 
from the Old Testament is Maidani, i. 228, 20 , 
which looks like a quotation from Deut. 32,15. 
From Christian legend we have also the proverbial 
martyrdom of Djurdjus (al-Fakhir, p. 256, N°. 5 1 7 ) 
and the story of the Seven Sleepers which appears 
in various forms (al-f akhir. p. 109,239; Maidani, 
n. 196. r4 ; Kali, Amah , i. 61 ; cf M.S.O.S, v. 
228). On the other hand, of Old Testament figures 
" e find only Noah once in a late proverb, probably 
native to Mo^ul 'Maidani, ii. 250, IX ). The Mandaean 
Cieator-deity Fitahl must have gone into the proverb 
Maidani, ii 62 sq.. from the verse of Ru^ba quoted 
there, to whom it was welcome, like other foreign 
matter, to give an appearance of learning (see 
Ahlwardt. Der Diwan des Ridba , xv.). Later tradition 
also a>sociated with Lukman (q. v.], the wise hero 
of Aral) antiquity, sayings attributed to Ahikar and 
common to many nations. 

Although the proverb is from its nature ano- 
nymous learned tradition often tries to find authors. 
Many proverbial sayings are therefore attributed 
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to the Prophet and his Companions. The Amthal 
al-Nabi , which circulated outside the canonical 
collections of Tradition were collected by Ibn 
Khallad al-Ramhurmuz! (. Fihrist , p. 1 5 5 ) and Abu 
Hilal al- c Askari; al-Maidanl accuses the latter of 
being uncritical and quotes in his preface as an 
example of genuine Hadith the parable of the 
good and bad companion in Bukhari. Sahih (ed. 
Krehl, ii. 17). This does not prevent him however 
from putting in his collection a series of sayings 
of the Prophet, as his predecessors had done, and 
at the end of his book compiling a special chapter 
of them, which also includes sayings of the first 
Caliphs. Special popularity was always enjoyed — 
not only among Shi c is — by sayings attiibuted to 
c Ali. Ibn Kutaiba in his c Uyun al-Akhbar , in the 
fifth book, K al-Ilm wa ’ l-Bayan (cod. Kopr., 
fol. 155b), already uses a collection of this kind, 
such as was current in various recensions (ano- 
nymous in al-Tuhfa al-bahiva , Stambul 1 3 ° 2 -> 
p. 107 — 1 14), e. g. in alphabetical order by c Abd 
al- Wahid b. Muhammad al-Amidi, about 510(1116), 
entitled Ghui ar al-Hikam wa-Durar al-Kalim , 
lith. Bombay 1280 and also edited in Persian and 
Turkish (s. i. 299, and also W Yule, Apophthegms 
of Alee the son of Aboo Talib [Matlub hull Talib'] 
with an early Persian paraphrase ami an Engl 
translation , Edinburgh 18^2; Sad Kali mat 3 i Maw- 
lldi Muttakiyan Amir al-Mtdminin^ Teheran 1304; 
Kathr al-La^ali, the second coll, in Fleischer, with 
Turk, paraphrase by Mu c allim Nadji entitled Am- 
thal c Ali , Stambul 1 31 3, with Turk. comm, by 
Nasib entitled RiditcZi Diawahir . Stambul 1257). 

Numerous also are the proverbs which have a 
metrical form, while it is impossible to say whether 
the poets, in whose Dtwans they are, originated the 
idea or only gave it its form. Al-Sukkari (Fihrist, 
p. 78) and c Uyaina b. al-Minhal (ibid., p. 48, 
108) collected such a by at uPira, A fine collection 
has been made by al-Ibshihl in the Kitab al - 
Mustatt af Cairo 1320, i. 27 sqq. Among such 
metiical sayings are some by the greatest poets 
of the pagan period like Tarafa ( al-Fakhir . p. 254, 
509; al-Mnidanl, i. 161), Imra’alkais ( c Askari, i. 
255= Maidani, i. 133), Lebid ( c AskarI, i. 37) and 
by later poets like al-Farazdak (al-Fakhir, p. 250, 
N°. 496; aI- c Askari, ii. 46) and Mutl c b. Iyas, 
whose two palms of Hulwan ( c AskarI, i. 297,452: 
Maidani. i. 297) are famous. From a misunder- 
standing of a verse of Farazdak’s in which the 
way to c Unsulain is mentioned (Maidani, i. 38; 
quoted by Yakut, iii. 736), this verse became 
typical of taking the wrong way. Al-Mutanabbi’s 
verses that have passed into the language have 
been collected by Isma c ll al-Talakani, d. 385 = 
995 (Yakut, Irshad, vi. 501 — 518; SuyutI, B ugh vat 
al-Wifat, p. 35), in al-Amthal al-m^ira min ShFr 
al-Mutanabbi ( Fihrist , Cairo 2 , iii. 23). 

Proverbs excited the interest of the learned from 
the very beginning of Arabic literature; historians 
and philologists emulated one another in collecting 
and explaining them. Thus we find among the 
sources of the works that have survived to us the 
old historians and genealogists like al-Sharki b. al- 
Kutami (Wustenfeld, Ge^chichtschreiber . N°. 23) and 
c Awana b. al-Hakam (ibid., N°. 27) and Abu ’ 1 -Yak- 
zan (ibid., p. 36: al-Fakhir. p. 253). the two former 
very often as authorities for Hisham b. al-Kalbl, 
to whom with the great monographist Muhammad 
b. Habib (Wustenfeld. N°. 59), Zubair b. Bekkar 
(ibid., p. 61) and al-Mada 3 im (ibid., p. 47), we owe 


most of the legendary and historical material. Almost 
all the philologists of note have devoted special 
works to the subject. To their interest in language 
is to be ascribed the fact that the limits of the 
scope of the subject are extended to include phrases 
and idioms which have really nothing to do with 
the proverb and, as for example labanahu * llahu 
(al-Fakhir, p. 7), do not seem to require explanation; 
but we owe, for example, to al-Mufaddal the in- 
teresting note that it had become a habit with 
some Syrian Arabs to use the Greek (pyaiv, tt says 
he”. The oldest work of the kind that has survived 
is the Kitab al-Amthal of al-Mufaddal al-Dabbl 
(j- 170 = 786), pr. Stambul 1 300. The next oldest, 
that of Abu c Ubaid al-Kasim b. Sallam al-Harawf 
(d. about 223 = 837), is preserved in a number 
of Stambul MSS. (s. Rescher, Z D M.G., lxiv. 517, 
N°. 43: M S. O.S.As., xiv. 6; M. O., vii. 123), 
and in the Escurial (Derenbourg, Levi-Provengal, 
N° 1757), also the commentary by c Abd Allah 
al-Bakri (d. 487 = 1094), ibid., N°. 526 and I.alell, 
N°. 1795 ; printed as N°. 1 of the al-Tuhfa al- 
bahiva, Stambul 1302, p. 2 — 16; on the other 
hand, the work dealt with by E. Bertheau in his 
Diss., Gottingen 1836 (s. Freytag, Arabum Pio- 
verbia , iii., vii. — xi.) is much more recent. The Kitab 
al-Fakhir of al-Mufaddal b. Salama, a pupil of Ibn 
al-A c rabi (d. 231), has been edited by C. A. Storey 
for the u De Goeje Foundation”, I eyden 1915. The 
specially numerous proverbs of the form afa z l“ min 
were collected by Hamza al-Isfahanl (d. between 
450-460 = 960—970) in a work which only sur- 
j vives in a unique MS. in Munich (see Mittwoch, in 
! M.S. O.S.As., 1909, p. 33 sqq.) , which was much 
; used by later writers, and copied word for word 
by al-Maidanl for the corresponding section of his 
book. Abu Hilal al- c Askar! (d. after 395 = 1005) 
compiled the Diamharat al-Amthal, extant in 
several MSS. in Stambul (see Rescher, Z.D.M.G. , 
lxiv. 513; M.F.O.B. , v. 501; M.S.O.S. As., xiv. 
36) and printed at Bombay in 1306 — 1307 as 
well as on the margin of Maidani (Cairo 1 3 10), 
in which an attempt was made for the first time 
to annotate each proverb from the philological 
and historical point of view, excluding all post- 
classical material, to which Hamza had allotted 
considerable space. Al-Maidani [q. v.] collected 
the material compiled by his predecessors in his 
Madjmab al-Amthal and expanded each section 
by an appendix on modern proverbs. This has 
since then been regarded as the standard work 
on the subject and not even Zamakhshan’s Kitab 
al-Mustaksa fi 'l- Amthal, although also much read 
(to the MSS. mentioned in G.A.L. , i. 202, xiv. 
may now be added the following in Stambul, M. 
S. O.S.As., xiv. 15; F.S.O, iv. 708; M.O., vii. 
97, 102, 123; also Agha, N°. 99 1 '■> Damadzade, 
N°. 1557; Scutari, Z.D.M.G., Ixviii. 58; Brussa, 
ibid., p. 50: Mosul, Dawud, al-Makhtutat al-Matv - 
siliya. p. 329* 37. Cairo; Fihrist 2 , iii. 355), could 
according to Hadjdjl Khalifa. N°. 1 1421. permanent- 
ly affect its popularity. Al-Mawardi’s [q. v.] book, 
like the different collections of sentiments made 
by al-Zamakh shari, was from the first intended 
to deal rather with the literature than with the 
language of the people. 

It was not till the xix th century that interest 
in the east was again aroused in proverbs under 
the influence of European scholarship. Almost all 
works on modern Arabic dialects contain col- 
lections of proverbs (cf. the lists which could of 
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course now be veiy much extended in A. Fischer, 
M.S.O.S. As., i. 198 — 199 and E. Littmann, Arabic 
J'/'r? jj /‘s collected by AI/ s. A. P. Singer, Cairo 
1913.(1 ix): in addition to the works by modern 
Orientals there quoted we may mention: Ibiahlm 
Saihii Lubnani, ah Din ra al-yatima fi 'l-Amthdl 
tihl'adlma, Daunt 1871; Mahmud Ef. c 0 mar al- 
Badjurl. KitZib A nit ha l a l-mutakalh min min A wamtn | 
alMis) i\ In (a llad hi kaddamahtt n ’ l-Mu' tamar al- 
c tlmi al-tkZihiin bt-BilZid a l- Sued wa ' LXoiwedj 
nnn Mam a iik IrubZi Sana/ iSSg mil.)' Cairo 1 31 1; 
Tahir !). Salih nl-Dja/Tiri (cf. M. Kurd \AU, in 
A‘ A. A D., vui. 576 — 596, 666 — 679), Ashhar al- 
Amtjuil , Cairo 1338; cf. O. Reseller, Ethnologisches 
im a? ab i sc hen Spi ichiooi /, />/., ii. 98-101: iii 178. 
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(C. Brockelmaxn) 

u -MA TH ANI, a term of uncertain 
meaning w h 1 c h occurs twice in the 
Kui an, namely in Sura \v. S7 : u and we have 
brought thee seven of the mathani and the noble 
Kur an”, and Sura xxxix. 24: “Allah sent down 
the mo*>t beautiful lecttal, a book which is in 
haimuny with itself, mathan'i , at which the skin 
of tho-e who fear their Lord cieep-»”. 

1 he interpietation of the word is made more 
difficult bv the fact that in the latter passage it 
■'Cems to mean the Kur an itself, in the foimer, 
on the other hand, something similar to the KuPan. ! 

In ] ubaii (Tafilr, xiv. 32 sqq. ; cf. xxiii. 124 j 
<■</.) we find the following opinions: 

a. Musa was given six out of the seven mathani-, 
two were lost when he broke the tablets. The seven I 
m a than! are like seven long stlras, 1. e. ii. — vii. and 

a seventh, on the identity of which there is a 
difference of opinion ; it is either Sura x. or viii. 
and ix. combined. 

b. The seven mathan'i mean the Fatiha which 
contains six verses. These with the basmala in 
the beginning make seven. It is called the mafjani, 

1 e. repetitions, because it is repeated in the salat’s 
at each id : a This explanation is suppoited by 
quoting the tei m miita tbZib: h (“ in harmony with it- 
self ”) which immediately precedes the word mathan'i 
in Sura xwiv 24. 

1. The mathan'i means the Kuran in general. 

Hadith hesitates among these interpretations a. 
(Tnmidhi, Taj sit , Silra ix , trad. 1; cf Bukhari, 
Adjoin , bab 106) and b (Bukhari, Tafsir , Suia 1., 
bah 1; Sura \v., bab 3 ; Fad dll al-KuFan, bab 9; 
Tirmidhi, Tafnr, Sura xv., trad. 3. 4: Xasai 
If tit ah. bab 26). 

Nor is there an\ unanimity in explaining the 
form mathani. Baida wi on Sura xxxi\. 24 gives 
as the singular mutpannan , muthnan or mutkjun. 
/amakhdian gives mathnZi. The latter form is found 
in the Kui an (Sura iv. 3; xxxiv. 45: xxxv. 1) 
and in Hadith (Bukhari. Salat, bab 84; It’itr, 
bab 1.: T a ha djiij ud. bab 10: Muslim, Musdhrin. 
trad. 145 — 148: Tirmidhl, Salat, bab 206 etc.) as 
a distributive, meaning “occurring in pairs”. This 
meaning however would not be at all suitable for 
mathan'i. 

Geiger ( ffas hat Mohammed aits dem juden- 
thume attjgenommcn % p. 57 sqi) has already com- 
pared the Hebrew mishna (Aram: mathrdtha). Ac- 
cording to him then mathani would mean the 
Kur an itself as a whole. His suggestion is approved 
by Noldeke-Schwally {Geschuhte des Qotans, p. 1 14 ! 


sq.). Attention might further be called to the fact 
that mishna means a single law as well as the whole 
codex and from this could be derived the double 
meaning of mathani (separate verses and the whole 
Kur J an), a derivation which could be supported 
by the parallel double meaning of the word KuPan 
(single revelation and all revelation as a whole). 

Sprenger ( Das Leben und die Lehre des Mo- 
hammad, Berlin 1861, i. 463 sqi) explains the 
word from the Hebrew’ shana “to repeat” and the 
conception from Suia xxxix. 24, from which it 
would appear that the mathani are pait of the 
stories of punishment. This view has been adopted 
by D. H. Muller, Die Propheten in Hirer ur sprung- 
lie hen Form , i. 43, 46, note 2 5 H. Grimme, 
Mohammed, ii. 77; N. Rhodokanakis, in W. Z. 
A”. M, xxv. 66 sq. : J. Horovitz, Koranische Unter- 
sitchungen , p. 26 sq. This would imply that, at 
least when Sura xv. 87 w^as revealed, there were 
seven of these legends of punishment. 

Early evidence of the use of the word outside 
of the KuPan is found in a poem of Abu ’l-Aswad 
aI-Du 3 ali (text and transl. by Noldeke, in Z.D.M. 
G., x viii . 236 sq. ; cf. thereon Bevan, in J. R. 
A. S., 1 921, p. 584 sq.- Horovitz, op. citi). Here 
the mathani are mentioned along with the MBuna, 
“the seven versed” along with the “hundred versed” 
suras of the KuPan. The exact content of these 
groups is unknown. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that Gold- 
! ziher (Z.D.M.G., lxi. 866 sqq.) has called attention 
to a term math n at, w r hich occurs in Don-canonical 
tradition aDd is obviously a new formation modelled 
on the Hebrew mishna. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the references 
in the article: Th Noldeke, Neue Beilrdge z. 
sem. Sprachwissenschaft, p. 26; Fakhr al-Din 
al-Razi, Mafdtih al-Ghaib , iv. no — 112; al- 
Suyuti, ItkZm, p. 124; IAsdn aXArab , xviii. 127 
sqq. ; Lane, Lexicon , s. v. mathnan. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MA TH NAWI, a form of poetry in which 
each bait (verse) is noimally a self-contained whole, 
grammatically complete and with the two misrf s 
(hemistichs) rhyming with one another and not - — 
except accidentally — with the verses that follow'. 
In Persian, Turkish, Turk! and Urdu, poetic com- 
positions of any length dealing with epic, romantic, 
ethical or didactic themes are of the mathnawl 
form, which probably oiiginated in Persia. Daw- 
latHiah (ed. E. G. Browne, p. 29) relates a tradition 
that in the time of the Dailamite c Adud al-Da\vla 
(d. 372 = 982) there was still to be found in- 
scribed on the palace at Kasr-i Shlrin a bait in 
“Old Persian having the two hemistichs rhyming. 

1 here would appear to be no pre-Islamic Pahlawi 
verse of the kind extant, and the mathnawl form may 
he merely a development or expansion of the matlcd 
of the kasida or ghazal. However that may be, in 
the oldest fragments of Muslim Persian literature 
that have come down to us, there are examples 
of the mathnawl as of the other forms of verse. 
Of these fragments the oldest belong to the w r ork 
of Abu Shukur of Balkh, who is said, probably 
on that account, to have invented the genre. They 
appear to be parts of a series of narrative math- 
naw is (cf. Asadl’s Lughat-i Furs, ed. P. Horn, 
P; 2 9 of the Persian, and also p. 22 sqi). Along- 
side of them are to be found sufficient portions 
j of the work of Rudagl (a later contemporary of 
! his), to indicate that he also used the same form 
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for a translation of the Kallla u-Dimna (Asadl, | not the mutakdrib metre which had hitherto been 


op. cit. y p. 19 sqq. and Dawlatshah, p. 31). There 
is also a couplet in the hazadj metre indicating 
an erotic mathnawl (Asadl, p. 48 ; cf. Ethe, Rudagi , 
in N. G. W. Gott., 1873, p. 735 sqq.). 

The first complete poem that has survived of 
the genre is the Shak-nama , begun by Daklki [ 
and completed by Firdawsi. Actually, apart fiom 1 
the airangement of the rhyme, it is not of the 
regular mathnawl type. More characteristic is Fir- 
dawsi’s Yusuf u-Zal ikha , composed in the same 
metre (the mutakdrib). It begins with a number l - 
of intioductory sections of which the first is in 
praise of Allah and the rest are headed respectively, [ 
tt In praise of the Prophet”, a In description of the 
king of Islam”, u On the cause of the revelation 1 
of the Sura of Joseph”, “On the reason for setting 1 
down this narrative”, etc. Then comes the story ■ 
proper, commencing with the description of Jacob’s j 
working for Rachel and pursuing its way through , 
the various episodes of Joseph’s career until he | 
becomes treasurer to the house of the vizier Poti- , 
phar, whose wife Zalikha falls in love with the 
youth When he lefuses her advances she denounces 
him for wizardry to her husband. Here is introduced 
the often illustrated incident of the Egyptian ladies 
who, at a feast to which they had been invited 
by Zalikha, catch sight of Joseph and are so 
astounded by his beauty that, without being con- j 
scious of what they are doing, they peel the skin | 
from their hands instead of keeping their knives j 
for their oianges. Then comes the account of the 
imprisonment of Joseph, the events that lead to 
his release and exaltation, the confusion of the 
wicked brethren, the repentance of Zalikha, her 
rejuvenescence and marriage to Joseph, and the death 
of Jacob. 

A contemporary of Firdawsl’s, c UnsurI, is credited 
with a mathnawi romance which has not survived: 
Wamik u-Adhrd. What purports to be a version 
of the story is given in a Turkish mathnawi by 
LamiT (d. 940 — 1533), according to which, Wamik, 
a priest in a fire-temple, is described as having 
fallen in love with Adhia, a maiden devoted to 
the cult. They are forced to part; Adhra going 
to the frozen regions of the North and Wamik to 
the torrid lands of Ethiopia. They pine away in 
separation, and dying are turned into stars. The 
maiden becomes Virgo holding Spica in her hand, 
while Wamik becomes Arcturus. The story bears 
marks of being of Pahlawi origin, the Arabic 
names being only translations. 

Of mathnawls which have survived there follow 
chronologically two works of Nasir-i Khusraw, 
namely the Razodiana'i-ndma and the Sa c ddat- 
ndma , two etnico-didactic poems written in the 
hazadj metre. After them in time is usually put 
the romance of Wis u- Ramin , ascribed by c Awfl 
to Fakhr al-Din GurganI (d. 440=1048), who 
is said to have derived it from the Pahlawi. In 
the version which has come down to us (ed. W. 
N. Lees, Calcutta 1 86 5N. we have a tale of passion 
unrestrained, which Pizzi (Poesia Persiana , ii. 88) 
characterizes as a vulgar product of India in Akbar’s 
time. In the tale, Wis or Wisa, the wife of Mobad, 
king of Merw, has for her paramour her husband’s 
brother Ram or Ramin, who proves unfaithful to 
her but in the end marries her after Mobad has 
been killed. If the work is genuine, it marks a step 
in the differentiation of the romantic from the 
epic mathnawl, being composed in the hazadj and 


common to both. 

The true creator of the romantic mathnawl is 
Nizami of Gandja, who, after beginning with the 
composition in that form entitled the Makhzan 
al-Asrdr — a collection of ethical and religious 
maxims interspersed with anecdotes, — wrote in 
succession the four other works which foim his 
Kh amsa or Pandj Gandj. This quintet provided 
the model for all subsequent mathnawi writers. 
Strictly speaking, only the second, third and fourth 
of them are romances; namely (a), the K hit si aw 
li-Shli in , the story of the love of the Sasanian 
prince Khusiaw Parwiz for the Christian princess 
Shlrin, who is also loved by the mighty builder 
and engineer Farhad, and of the latter’s betrayal 
and tragic end; (b), the Laild u-Madjnun , the 
scene of which is laid in the desert and which 
shows the two lovers prevented from union by 
the hatred of their families for one another; and 
(c), the Haft Faikar y which has Buhram Gur as 
its hero and consists of seven tales, each told to 
the king by one of his seven favourite wives. The 
Sikandar-ndma , which forms the fifth of the group, 
treats of the life of Alexander in epic style, but 
with a mystical touch in the later passages which 
makes him a prophet as well as a conqueror. Each 
of the five mathnawls is prefaced by introductory 
sections similar to those in Firdawsi’s Yusuf 
u- Zalikha , with the necessary changes for the 
names of patrons etc. and with a further section 
headed u On the mi'rddj of the Prophet" added 
in the works which follow the Khusraiv u-Shirin . 
Every imitator of Nizami’s mathnawls copies him 
in this respect as in others, so that even the 
xviith century Judaeo-Perdan Danidl-ndma (by 
Kh"'adja Bukhari, Bntish Museum, MS. Or. 4743) 
has this introductory matter, though Moses is sub- 
stituted for Muhammad in the section devoted to 
the Prophet. 

The chief imitators of Nizami are, in Persian, 
DjamI; in Turkish, Shaikh! with his Kh as raw 
u-Shirin and Fuduli with his Laili u-Madjnun ; 
in Turk!, Mir c All Shir NawaT with his Kham uz ; 
and in Urdu, Amin with a Yusuf u-Zalikhd y 
Tadjalll with a LailZi u-Madjnun , etc. (cf. G. de 
Tassy, Auteurs Hindcustanis, Paris 1885, p. 30 sqq.). 

The Mathnawi par excellence , i.e. the Mat_hnawi-i 
Ma'nazvi of Djalal al-Din RumI, is in a class by 
itself, being a long medley of the doctrines of 
Sufiism combined with parables, allegories, and 
pseudo-historical narratives. It is without the pre- 
liminary sections characteristic of the romantic 
mathnawi. 

Arabic contains no poems of the mathnawi genre , 
but poems having the two misrif s of each bail 
rhyming together independently of the rest are 
known. The arrangement of the rhyme is known 
as muzdazcidja. Short specimens translated from 
Persian are quoted in Tha c alibl's Yatirnat al-Dahr 
(iv. 23), and there are longer compositions, metrical 
grammars, by Hariri ( Mulhat al-PraR) and by 
Muhammad b. Malik {Kiiab al-Alf iya) (for both 
of which see de Sacy, Anthologie Arabe , p. 134 
sqq. and 145 sqq. of the Arabic text and p. 325, 
356 of the notes). 

The metres normally associated with the math - 
naioi form are those used by the masters in their 
compositions: ziz., in addition to those mentioned 
above, the sarf and khafif used by Nizami for 
Makhzan al-Asrar and the Haft Paikar respectively; 
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and the ramal , used by Djalal al-Din Rumi in his 
Mathnazvi and by Farid al-Din c Attar in the Mantik 
al-Tair. 

Bibliography, in addition to the works 
quoted above, cf. Ethe, in the Grundriss d. 
irart. Philo logit ; F. Ruckert, Grammatik , Poetic 
utid Khetorik der Perser\ ed. W. Pertsch, Gotha 
1874; F. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry ; and Agha Ahmad c Ali, Haft Aswan 
(. Bibliotheca Indie a ), Calcutta 1873. 

(R. Levy) 

MATHURA, name of a city, situated in 
27 0 31' X. latitude and 77 0 41' E. longitude, 
and of a district of the same name m Northern 
India. The site of the city was of importance in 
the Buddhist period, as is proved by the numerous 
inscriptions and pieces of sculpture that have been 
found theie. In later Hindu times it attained 
sanctity as the reputed birthplace of the god 
Kushna and the temples erected there acquired 
great wealth and reputation. In 1017 Mahmud of 
Ghazna [q. v.] captured the city and levelled all 
the temples to the ground; there is no further 
reemd of the city until the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi, Sultan of Dihli (1488-1516), who destroyed 
all the temples that exited in Mathura in his 
time. The city was piactically refounded in the 
reign of Akbar, who visited the sacred site and 
gave permission for the erection of four temples, 
the 1111ns of which still exist. In 1669 Awrangzeb 
destroyed a vast temple that had been built in 
the reign of Dahanglr and changed the name of 
Mathura to Islamabad, but like many other Mu- 
hammadan designations of towns in India it failed 
to displace the original name of the city. With 
the break-up of the Mughal empire after the death 
of A wiangzeb, Mathura suffered fiom the political 
confusion in which all the country between Dihli 
ami Agra was involved, and at one time or an- 
other passed into the hands of the Djats, the 
Maiathas and finally the British. 

In the centre of the modern city stands the 
mosque erected in r 66 1 by c Abd al-Nabl Khan, 
who was appointed governor of Mathura by Aw- 
rang/eb in 1659. 'I he Muslims number 13,475 
out of a total population of 56.666 fin 1921). 

P i b / i e g r a p hy : Elhot-Dowson. History of 
India, 11 44; lv. 447; Vincent A. Smith. Akbar. 
Oxford 1017, Index s. v. ; F. S. Giow.se, Mathura , 
a Di't/iit Memoir, yd ed . Allahabad 18S3; I). 
L. Diake- Brockman, Mutt) a {District Gazetteers 
of the C ’nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
vol. v i i . , Allahabad 1911); al- c Utbi, Ta r iklhi 
Yaminl ; Muh. Kasim Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibra- 
himi . B >mba) 1 S3 2 ; Ni/am al-Din Ahmad, 
Tabaka (-1 Ai'ba/i: c Abd al-Kadir Badahini, Man- \ 
takha l > al-Taioankh , ed. and transl. by Ranking: j 
Mulls c Abd al-Hanud I ahawri. Padishah A ama ; j 
Mu-tabdd Khan. Ma' a third c Alamgifi , all in | 
the Bill. Indica series of the As. Soc. of Bengal: j 
Xawwab Ibrahim Khan, Ta rlkhi-i Ibrahim K h an . , 
MSS. and transl. in Elliot and Dowson’s History 
of India. (T. W. Haig) 

\i -MATIN. [See Allah.] 

MATLA^, Matali\ ascension. Two kinds of 
ascension are distinguished : 

1. Asceodon in the sphaera recta P. — Modern 
astronomers use the expression right ascension for 
all points of the heavens: the older astronomers 
only for those of the ecliptic. The right ascension 
P is found by drawing a circle of declination 


which is perpendicular to the equator through the 
corresponding points of the ecliptic. With us and 
as a rule with the Arabs the right ascension of 
the arc of the equator is between the beginning 
of Aries, the vernal equinox and the inter- 
section of the circle of declination with the 
equator. Many Arab astronomers calculate the as- 
cension P' from the beginning of Capricorn; then 
ft' 4- go° gives the degree of the equator which 
rises at the time at which the corresponding degree 
of the ecliptic culminates. The ascertainment of 
this is, according to Suter, of impoitance for 
certain astrological purposes. If in fig. 1, the point 
A or the star S of the ecliptic rises above the 
horizon, the point B of the equator, the poles of 
which are P and P\ rises at the same time; 
y B is therefore the ascension of the arc y A of 
t he ecliptic in the sphaera recta. 



Fig. I 


One also talks of the ascension of a sign of the 
j zodiac; it is the arc of the equator w'hich rises 
contemporaneously with the 30° of this sign. The 
longitude of the ascension generally vaiies with 
the different signs, but from time to time is the 
same for those which are similarily situated at 
the beginning of Aries or of Libra, and for those 
which are at the beginning of Capricorn or of 
Cancer. 

The matalP in the sphaera recta are therefore 
so important (for astronomical purposes also) because 
in stereographic projection they give the curves 
corresponding to the degrees of the ecliptic, ac- 
cording to which the ecliptic, which is projected 
as a circle, is to be divided on the astrolabe. 

Tables for the right ascensions have been pre- 
pared by numerous Muslim scholars, e. g. by 
Muhammad b. Musa al-Kh w arizmi, al-Battani, al- 
Biruni etc. 

If the point being observed does not lie on the 
ecliptic, the matalf are those of the degrees of 
the equator, which run at the same time as the 
star through the centre of the heavens i. e. the 
upper meridian (, tataivassat ), quite in keeping with 
the modern definition. 

The ascension in the sphaera recta is called 
ma tali' (often with the addition of al-burudj = 
the Mgn of the zodiac) : fi ’ l-Falak al-mustakim 
j (M. in the sphaera recta); M. H ' l-Burudj fi 
! Khatt al-lstiwa ; M. al-Bnrudj bi-Khatt al-IstiwtP ; 

! M. fi Mazed? Khatt al-Istizvcf ; M. al-Kura al- 
; mustakima \ M. al-Kura al-muntasiba or fi ’ l-Kur a 
etc ; M. al-is tizcalya and alfalakiya. 

If one calculates fiom the degree of Capricorn, 
[ the right ascension is also called matal? al-kubba 
, (1 e. Kubiat al-Ard , tt M. of the dome”, namely 
| of the dome of the earth). 
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2. The ascensio obliqua (fig. 2) of a point A 
in the ecliptic at any point is the curve y B of 
the equator the poles of which are P and P\ 
between the beginning of Aries and the horizon 



at the moment in which this point rises (for any 
particular star S substitute “star” for “point of the 
ecliptic”; it is often also made to begin at Capricorn). 

Tables for the ascensio obliqua can only be 
given for particular places as they differ fioin 
place to place. The ascensio obliqua however can 
easily be calculated from the ascensio recta. 

The ascensio obliqua is called: Matalfi al-Balad , 
M. al-Buldan , M. al-Iklim (of the clime), A/, ft 
'l-Balad , M. ft ' l-Iklim , AT. al-baladtya , M. al- 
ufktya , M. ft ’ l-Ajlak al-mcHila, AI. al-Burudj 
fi 'l- Kura al-nuftila , A/. al-Shuruk. We may also 
note the terms A/. al-Xazlr and A/, al- Wakt . 

Ascensio recta might peihaps be tianslated direct 
or spherical ascension and ascensio obliqua by 
local ascension. 

Arab astionomers, following Ptolemy, have pro- 
posed the following formulae for the ascensio 
obliqua. If e is the plane of the ecliptic, 2 the 
declination of the point A on the ecliptic, a { its 
right ascension and r the number of parts (usually 
60) into which the radius is divided (with the later 
Arabs and modem astronomers r — l) then ac- 
coiding to al-Kh w arizmi and al-Battani, we have: 
sin 2 cos e 

sin a , — * . — . — tg ctg. 

1 cos 0 sin e & & 

The ascensio obliqua a 2 is for the latitude <p 

sin <p sin 2 

a 7 = ascensio recta (a.) 4- arc (sin — — 7 . r) — 

* X /IV cos <p cos 2 7 

a x ±_ arcsin (tg <p tg 2 ). At the same time it is 
to be observed that al-Kh' v arizm! (d. about 850) 
and al-Battani, who published his book before 900, 
give the formula with sine and cosine, while Habash 
al-Hasib, who made his observations between 825 
and 835, uses tangents and cotangents. 

To asceitain the ascension, the above formulae 
are used if tables are not available. But one can 
also use one of the many apparatus which are 
made for the mechanical solution of such problems 
The simplest of these is the armillary sphere (see 
Nolte quoted in KURA) and the globe with the arm (see 
Schnell quoted in KURA) as in both cases the heavens 
can be used as the largest circles. There are also 
the monographic methods, in which projections 
of the sphere of heavens are used, as in the astro- 
labe (s. J. Frank, Die Ver~cendu?ig des Astrolabs 
nach a l- Khwarizmi. Abhandl. zur Gesch. der 
NatunAssensch. etc., Heft iii., 1922), the uni- 
versal plane, the Zarkali plane (see an article 
to be published later by Mittelberger), Werner's 
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meteoroscope ( yoannis Verneri de Meteoroscopis , 
publ. by J. Wurschmidt, Abhandlungen zur Gesch. 
d. Mathematik , Heft XXiv/ii., 1913) and the mu- 
kantara quadrants. On the sine quadrants, the 
system of lines which enable the sine and cosine 
to be read off, the above formulae can be obtained 
with the help of the latter (on the quadrants see 
P. Schmalzl, Zur Geschichte des Quadranten bei 
den Arabern , Munich 1929). 

Along with the matali : , the magharib also were 
ascertained. If one is observing, not the rising 
but the setting points, the corresponding curves 
are called maghanb (a table for the latter is given 
by al-Birunl in the Mas'udic Canon). 

Addendum. Among the Greeks and Arabs 
and European astronomers of the xiii th — xvid* century 
<r$a 7 pz means: 1. the globe or geometrical sphere; 
2. the space between two surfaces of two concentric 
spheies, a shell of a sphere; 3. the circle which 
corresponds to the assumed path of a heavenly 
body, i. e. the ecliptic, the epicyclus, the eccentiic 
circles. - The Arabic kui a has only the first meaning, 
the word falak the second and third, the second 
in the theoiy of Ibn al-Haitham (see al-Kharaki). 
The sphaera recta, al-Jalak al-mustaklrn is the 
sphere of the heavens, i e. for the inhabitants of 
the equator; in the Latin translation of the tables 
of al-Kh w ariznn (table 59) it is said of the ascension 
in the sphaera lecta “horoscopus secundum terram 
Arm” (Arin is a conuption of Azin-Udjain = l j- 
jayini in Sanskrit, which was eironeously taken 
to be the kubbat al-ard , dome of the earth, the 
centre of the equator and of the inhabited world). 
At all places which do not lie on the equator, 
there is a sphaera obliqua so that these are in- 
numerable. 

Bibliography : Ptolemy, Almagest, ed. Hei- 
berg, passim ; al-Battani i Opus ash onomitiim 
etc., ed. C. A. Naliino; H. Suter, Die aitrono- 
mischen Tafeln des Muhaitimed Ibn Alusa al- 
Klp-'arizmi etc. [cf. also al-KH w akizmI] and 
numerous works on astronomy. — (1 am much 
indebted to Prof. Naliino for a number of sug- 
gestions)^ (E. Wiedemann) 

MATMATA, the name of a Berber tiibe, 
belonging to the large family of the Butr, and 
brethren of the Matghaia, Kumya, Lamaya, Sad- 
dlna, Madyuna, Maghila, etc. They formed with 
them the ethnic group of the BanQ Fatin who, 
like all the other Butr, seem to have had their 
original home in Tripolitania. 

Our chief source of information about the Mat- 
mata are al-Baku and Ibn Khaldun. As with the 
majority of the Butr Berbers, three principal divisions 
can be distinguished : 

1. Elements settled in the eastern Maghrib not 
far from their original home: these aie the modern 
Matmata in Southern Tunisia, some 30 miles S.W. 
of Gabes. 

2. Elements which have settled in the Central 
Maghrib: first in the plateaus of the Sersu, in 
the X. E. of Mindas; then having been driven 
out of this teiritory by the Zanata Banu Tudjln, 
they sought refuge in the mountainous massif of 
of Wansharis (the modern Ouarsenis). 

3. Elements which have migrated as far as 
Morocco. In the fourth (tenth) century we find 
them in the countiy of the modern Kabdana(to the 
S. E. of Melilla) and in the upper valley of the 
Moluya at Amaskur. Ibn Khaldun also mentions 
a little isolated group settled on the mountain 
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uhicii bears theii name between Fas and Sufiuy: 
there must also have been some of them in the 
couloir of Taza for a place between Fas and Taza 
still bears their name. Finally we owe to al-Idrisi 
the lecord of the most western body: the Matmata 
of Tamasna. 

I he Matmata played a fairly important part in 
the early centuries of Islam. Those of the central 
Maghrib had adopted Abadi doetiines: being con- 
quered by the Sanhadja and Zanata, many of them 
migrated to Spam. Ihe most famous member of 
this people was Salnk b. Sulaiman, the famous 
Keiber geneaologist, so frequently quoted by Ibn 
Khaldun. 

/>’//'/ ; ogr a p hy : al-Bakri and al-ldrisl, In- 
i/io’t; Ibn Khaldun. Hist des Berblres. tiansl. 
de Slane, i. 246—248. (G. S. Coux) 

MATN ( v ), a term with diffeient meanings 
(cf. the lexica, s. v.), of which that of t e x t, 
especially that of the text of a tradition, 
deseives to be mentioned here. 

Matn occurs in the sense of text already in pre- 
Islamic poetry and is used in this sense in Arabic 
literature up to the present day. It denotes espe- 
ciulh the text of a book as distinguished from 
its oral explanation or its written or printed 
commentary. 

In connection with traditions matn denotes the 
contents as distinguished from the chain of tiadi- 
tionists who handed it down (isndd). 

Bibliography. Gohlziher, Muhammeda- 
nircht StuJien. ii. 6 sqq. (A. J. Wexsi.vck) 
MAfpRAH, a town on the Gulf of ‘Oman, 
l "° i miles west of Maskat on the east coast of 
Arabia. Ihe town, which has about 14,000 inha- 
bitants, is the starting-point for caravan traffic into 
the inteiior of Aialua and, next to Maskat. the 
most important commercial centre in ‘Oman. The 
town is beautifully situated la fet tile surroundings, 
has a good harbour, easily entered but little 
shelteied, from which Maskat can be reached in 
an hour by boat. 1 he sultans of ‘Oman used to 
have wharves for shipbuilding here and the textile 
industry was not unimportant (spinning and 
wealing) A fort built by the Portuguese still stands 
as a memorial of their rule in ‘Oman. According 
to Wellsted, the town used to have 20.000 in- 
habitants. 

Bibliography. (_’. Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Anbnn, Copenhagen 1772, p. 297; C. 
Ritter, Fr./kun it von Asnn. vm 1 , llerhn 1846, 
p. 5 1 8 — 520: A. Sprenger, Dio alto Geographic 
At. linns. Pern 1S75. p. 106; Th. Bent, Souths, n 
Arabia. I.ondon 1900, p. 68 sq : Muscat. Re- 
poit fot the year leqra—iqty on the Trade cf 
.Unseat. Ed. at the Foreign Office an l the Boa, d 
0/ Trane. London 1913, p 3 sq. (No. - ig s A „_ 
nual Senes. Diplomat. e c.ni Consular Reports') 
(A. Gkoiimvnx) 
MATURIDI, Ar.r MxnsCr Mi'hvumvd ii. M 

IIAMMAti U MuntOi A I - II \ \A ! I AL- Ml'TAK ALI.IM 
AI.-MuTRilit Ai.-Si\nuK\NnI is the titular 
head of the Maturidite School of theo- 
logy Which, with the Wante School, form or- 
thodox Sunnite Islam. The two Schools are equally 
orthodox, but there has always been a tendency to 
suppress al-Maturidi'.s name and to put al-Ash‘ari 
forward as the champion of Liam against all heretics 
except in Transoxiana (Md -.oanf al-Xahr) where 
is School has been, and is. the dominant, repre- 
senting the views of ahl al-sunna ~.oa 'l-djama a. 


Next to nothing is knoivn of al-Maturidi's life, 
but he died at Samarkand in 333 (944), a con- 
temporary of al-Ash‘ari who died a little earlier 
about 330 (941), while al-TahaivI [q.v.], another con- 
temporary, died in Egypt in 331. All three repre- 
sented the movement, which must have been very 
widely spread, to defend orthodox Islam by the 
same weapons of logical argument with which the 
Mu‘tazilites had attacked it. Maturid or Maturlt is 
a locality ( mahall , karya ) in Samarkand. Its geo- 
graphical reality and the identity of Abu Mansur 
al-Maturidi are assured by the article Matuiitl’in 
the Ansdb of al-Sam c ani (fol 498b, 1 . 4; cf. also 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 
G.M.S , p. 90, notes 9 and 10; p. 267, note 5, and 
the Russian references there). The books of Hanafite 
Tabakdt give the names of his teachers, but to us 
they are names only (see Ibn Kutlubugha [ed. 
Flugel, N°. 173] a ad Fliigel’s Hanefiten , p. 274, 
2 93 i 2 9 Si 2 9S, 313). The Saiyid Murtada in his 
little treatise on Maturidi, inserted in his com- 
mentary on the Ihyd 3 (ii. 5 — 14), complains that 
he has found only two biographies and that 
both are short (fa/a ' l-ikhtisdr). Even Yakut in 
his Mil dj am has no mention either of him or of 
Maturid. Ibn Khaldun in his sketch of the origin 
and history of Kaldni ( Mukaddima , transl. de Slane, 
in. 55 sqq.\ ed. Quatremere, iii. 38 sqq.) has no 
place for him and speaks only of Aslj c arl and the 
Ash'arites. For Ibn Hazm (d. 456= 1064; Fisal, 
ed. Cairo 1320, ii. Ill) the orthodox opponent of 
al-Ash aii is Abu Hanifa and he has no mention 
of al-Maturidi. Similarly SljahrastanT (d. 548 — 

1 1 53 3 Milal. transl. Haarbriieker, i., p. 159; text 
on margin of Ibn Hazm, i. 188) gives the views 
of Abu Hanifa but does not mention Maturidi. 
Abu Hanifa, he says, inclined to the MurdjFites 
and his followers were even called the MurdjFites 
of the Sunna, meaning, apparently, a form of 
Murdji ism consistent with orthodoxy. Similarly the 
Saiyid Murtada (loc. cit ., p. 13 foot) says that the 
Mu tazilites claimed Abu Hanifa for themselves and 
rejected his authorship of one book because it was 
too flatly against their positions. The truth evidently 
was that Abu Hanifa (d. 150 — 767) was the 
first to adopt the methods of the Mu : tazilites and 
apply argument to the foundation of the Faith. 
Also, fiom the beginning, his standing was so 
high that it was simply impossible to call him 
a heretic. This status continued in the Maturidite 
School. 

All this goes back to the time before kaldni 
a j.come a technical term and when Jikh meant 
both theology and canon law, with the difference 
that theology was called “the gieater Jikh" (al- 
al-akbar; see article kalam above, vol. ii., 
p. 672/1). That was the title of one of Abn Hanifa’s 
ooks and we have a commentary on it ascribed 
i0 ^ atu iidi (Haidarabad 1321), the only writing 
assertedly by him apparently in print. This does 
not occur in the two exactly similar lists which 
we have of his books (Saiyid Murtada, p. 5 : Ibn 
Kutlubugha, p. 43): ,. Altai al-Tawhid ; 2. Kitab 

vV- c V/lJ/ ’ 3 '- Kitab RadJ AwTl ‘ il al-Adilla li 
l-ha bv, 4. Kitab Baydn Wahm al-Miftasila ; 

5. Altai Ta'wllat al-KuFdn. Of these only the 
a-t is given by Brockelmann, i, p. 195, 4; the 
biographers praise ,t highly. The others suggest 
only anti-Mu‘tazilite polemic (for al-Ka‘bi see 
Horten, Philosophische Systems , by index). As a 
matter of fact it is only in one MS. of the com- 
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mentary on the Fikh Akbar that this work is from the Arabian Nights, composed in everyday 
ascribed to al-Maturldl. language an elegy on her old master and at the 

How the theological school of Abu Hanifa came end of each strophe she said vd maivaliya “O my 
to be known as that of al-Maturldl we do not masters !“ Whence the name of this kind of poetry, 
know. The epithet al-mutakalli?n , applied to al- From the point of view of metre, the mawwal, 
MaturidI, may mean that he was the theologian of a popular form from matodliyd or matodliya, is a 
the school of Abu Hanifa as opposed to those song in the bnsit metre (first c arud ) of which the 
who were canon lawyers ( fukaha 3 ). But the two last verse of each hemistich is fdilun, fi'luti or 
tendencies to accept him and to suppress him still ! if lan. 

continue The c AkiPid of one of his followers, al- In its piimitive form, the mawwal consisted of 
Nasafi, fortified with the commentary of al-Tafta- strophes, each of four hemistichs rhyming with one 
zani, an Ash'arite, is the theological text-book of another. Later it was somewhat altered : the strophe 
the last two years of the Azhar course and is a ; contained five hemistichs in which the fiist, second, 
final authority in Egypt. Yet when Muhammad third and fifth, but not the fourth rhymed together 
'Abdu, the late Chief Mufti of Egypt, a regenerator j or it contained seven hemistichs of which the fust, 
and reformer of Islam, put his views of the \ second, third and seventh had the same rhjme 
development of Muslim theology and of its final i and the fourth, fifth and sixth rhymed together, 
position into a course of lectures at Bairut (A'isulat ; The red mawwal is used for war-songs while 
al-tazchid-. Expose de la religion musttlmane, traduite '• the green mawwal is used for love-songs. In all 
de I'Arabe . . . by B. Michel and Moustapha'Abdel ' cases the tnawwal must be in the popular dialect 
Razik, Paris 1925) he showed himself a Maturldite and make use of alliteration. 

with no mention of al-Maturidl. Bibliography. Besides the treatises 011 

The differences between the two Schools are prosody quoted in the article 'aruii and by 
commonly reckoned as thirteen in number; six, Fleischer, Z.D.M.G. , vii. 365 sq. and Description 

a diffeience in idea ( mifnatvi ) and seven in ex- de PEgyple 2 (Paris 1S22, xiv. 306; xviii., part I, 

pression {lafst) (for them in detail see the Saiyid 75 ryy.) quoted by Dozy, Suppl.au. r r/zVA, li. S44, 

Murtada, p. 8 sqq. and Abu T'dhba, al-Ratoda al- i we may mention: al-KhafadjI, Shift? al-Ghalil , 
bahiya, Haidarabad 1904). They have been studied I Cairo 1320, p. 9: Bistani, Aluhit al-Mulut, Bairut 
by Goldziher in his Vorlesungen. p. no sqq . , and I 1870, p. 2011 (sub m-w-l ) and 2289 (sub at-/- 17; 
by Horten is his Pkilosophische System e, p. 531 Ibn Khaldun, Proleg., iii. 451 nyy. ; Muhammad 

sqq. It is frequently said that these points of dif- ! Tal'at, Ghdyat al-A/ab ft Sinlfat S/ifr at - 1 Arab 2 , 
ference are slight, but that is not so. The moral Cairo 1316, p. 101; Muhammad al-Damanhuri, 

portion of Abu Hanifa is as plain in them as in Hashiya c ala ' l-Kdfi , Cairo 1316, p. 36; al-Mu- 

his canon law. Al-Ash'ari was concerned only to hibbi, Khuldsat al-Atkar , Cairo 1284, i. 109; 

maintain the absoluteness of Allah's will; that he Saiyid Amin. Bulbul al-Afrdh ■ura-AfuzU al-Atrdh 

could do anything; and that a thing was “good” fi ' l-Maivaxvll al-klntdr va ’ l-humr al-Milah , 

because he willed it. Future rewards and punish- Cairo 1316, p. 4 sqq.-, Djabian Mlkha’il Futiya, 

tnents, therefore, had no “moral” basis. But Abu al-Bait al-dtdfT , Bairut 1890, p. 105; al-Abshihl, 

Hanifa, and after him al-Maturldi and his School, al-Alustatraf, Bulak 1292, ii. 25S, 271; L. 

recognizes that man possesses free-will fkhtiyari) Cheikho, '//;« al-Adab 6 , Bairut 1 90S, i. 429; 

actions for which he is rewarded and punished. c Abd al-Hadt Xadja al-Abyatl, Sti'ud a l- Ala tat f 

No explanation is attempted of this fundamental li-Stfud al-Mutalf , Bulak 1283, i. 283; Jules 

antinomy of predestination and free-will; they are David, Les Manuals, Caen 1S64; Hammer-Purg- 

stated side by side as equal, if contradictory, facts. stall, Notice sur les Movaschschahat , etc., J.A . , 

Similarly, while Abu Hanifa admits that evil deeds Aug. 1859, p. 155 sqq . ; Ahmad al-Hashiml, 

are by the will ( irada ) of Allah — otherwise they Mnan al-Dhahab ft Sindfat Shfr a!-" Arab, Cairo 

could not happen — he cannot bring himself to n. d., p. 140; Muhammad Bey Divab, Talrlkh 

say that they are by the “good pleasure” (rid-.ean) Adah al-Lughat aNaniblya, Cairo n.d., p. 149; 

of Allah. Further, the Matuildite School admits al-Djabartl, z Adjd‘ib al-Atkar ji 'l-Taradjim wa 

the doctrine of “assuiance of salvation” and the ’ l-Akhbar , Bulak n.d., i. 293. 

Ash c arite does not. A Maturldite may say, “I am (Mon. Benchen’eb) 

a believer, assuredly” ( hakk an ), but an Ash'arite MA WARA 3 ae-NAHR (Arab.) “that which 
must say, “I am a believer if Allah wills”. (lies) beyond the river”; the name for the lands 

Because, then, of this essential difference in conquered by the Arabs and subjected to Islam 

human and moral feeling the School of al-Maturldl north of the Amu-Darya [q. v.]. The frontiers of 
has steadily penetrated the School of al-Ash c ari Ma wara 3 al-Xahr on north and east weie where 
and even the professed Ash'arite at the present the power of Islam ceased and depended on poli- 
time is, to a greater or less extent, a Maturldite. tical conditions; cf. the statements of the Arab 
Bibliography, has been given in the geographers on Ma wara 3 al-Nahr in G. I, e Strange, 
article. But cf. article kat.am throughout. The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 

(D. B. Macdonald) 1905, p. 433 ■></•: W. Barthold, Turkestan ( G. 
al-MA ; UN, title of Sura evii. taken from Af. 5 ., X. S., v., London 192S), p. 64 sqq. The 
Vs. 7 where maun denotes the zakat. phrase Ma wara 3 al-Xahr passed from Arabic 

MAWALIYA, Mawwal, means a kind of literature into Persian. As late as the ninth (xvth) 

popular song. Tradition says that this genre century, Hafiz-i Abru [q. v.] devotes a special 

of poetry was invented by the people of Wasit; chapter (the last) to Ma wara 3 al-Xahr in his 

but that it was the people of Baghdad who after geographical work. Under the influence of literary 

improving it made it fashionable. It is said that tradition, the phrase Ma wara 3 al-Xahr was used 

when llarun al-Rashld had the most prominent j down to quite recent times in Central Asia itself 

Barmecides massacred, he forbade for lamentations j (Babur, G.M.S . , i , Index; the Ozbeg Muh. Salih 
them. One of the slaves of DjaTar, so well-known I Sprat-. Afnizka Samark. Oblasti , v. 240 et passl) 
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although, to the people of Central Asia the lands 
m question weie on their side of and not across 
the river. _ (W. Barthold) 

al-MAWARDI, Abu ’l-Hasan c AlI b. Muham- 
mad b. Habib, a Shafi c i faklh, who on the con- 
clusion of his studies taught in Basra and Baghdad 
and after holding the office of chief kadi at Cstuwa 
near Nisabur, settled permanently in Baghdad. 
Here he often acted for the caliph al-Kadir (381- 
422 = 991-— 1031 ) in his negotiations with the 
Buyids, who then ruled al- c Irak ; when the Buyid 
Djulal al-Dawla in 429 (1037 — 1038) asked the 
caliph al-Muktadi to grant him the title of shahan- 
shah (jnalik al-muluk ), he expressed his objections 
in a fa he a and thus earned the enmity of the 
Buyid. He died an 30 th Rabr I 450 (May 27, 
1058) at the age of 86. 

His works are said to have been collected and 
edited only after his death by one of his pupils. 
The following have survived: 1. Tafsir al-Kut an 
or Kitab al-Nukat 10a ' l-~ L'yun ; MSS. in Rampur 
(s. Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, N. S., ii., xli.), Fez 
{Fifu 1st Maufjid al-Karazviyin , N°. 215) and Stam- 
bul (Kilic c Ah, N°. 90); 2. A”. al-I/awi al-kabir 
ji 'l-furlF, MSS. in the Brit. Museum Or. 5828; 
s. Ellis and Edwards, Deso .-List, p. 22; Cairo 
yFihmst, m. 215) and Stambul (Sulaimaniya, N°. 
436) ; 3. his most celebrated work, dealing with 
constitutional law m purely theoretical fashion, 
disregaulmg the political conditions of the time 
(s. A. v. Kreraer, Cultm geschnhte, i. 396; M. 
Hartmann, C npohtische Btiefe aus iter Tutkei , 
p. 242), entitled K. al-Ahkam al-Sultaniya, Con - 
stitutiones polituae , ed. R. Enger, Bonn 1853; 
pr. Cairo 1298, 1324, 1327. Tianslations : Fubliek 
en iidmimstt attef regt van den [slam met een in- 
lenhng over de toepasselijkheid van dot > egt in 
Xederlandsch- Indie door S. Keizer, 's-Gravenhage 
1S02; des constitutions pehtiques , t/ ad. et com- 
mcntecs d'api cs tes sou/ces oncntalcs par le compte 
L. Ostorog, Bans 1900 — 1906; Les statuts gou- 
vo nemcntau.x on riglcs de d/oit public ct ad mini- 
shaft/ had. ct comm, par F. Fagnan, Algiers 1915; 
cf. II, F. Amedroz, The Mazahm jutisdiction , 
'J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 035 — 674; 4. A' Xasi/iat al- 
Muluk , MS. in Baris, de Slane, N°. 2447, 3 * 5 
I\. fasti'll al-Xazar zva-Ta dj'tl al-Zafar , on politics 
and the art of government: MS m Gotha, s, Bertsch, 
Fete, N°. 1872; 6. A’. A'aicanjn at- ff'izata: Ms. 
in Vienna, Cunsularakademie, Krafft, p. 475, entitled 
K a nun at- IFazit zoa-Siyduit al-Mu.k ; MS. formerly 
in EamlbergS possession, s. Goldziher, Abh. zut 
ar . Ft \tlologic, 11, note p. 14 (the A*, at- If'izata 
in Stambul. l op Kapu 2405, 3 is however, according 
to Rescher, R.O 5 ., iv. 710 peihaps only a pait 
of N°. 4); 7. A', a lam al-Xu’uzca ; MS. in Berlin, 
Ahlwaidt, N°. 2527 ; Cairo, Fihust, 1. 270; pr. Cano 
1319, 1 3 3 ® (cf. Diez, Den kzoii rd 1 fk e: ten von Asien, 
ii. 382 : Schreiner, in A 'ohuts Semitic Studies, 
p. 502 — 513]: 8. A'. A dab at-A'adi . MS. in Stambul. 
Sulaimaniya, N°. 381 ; 9. A'. al-Amthal zva ' l-Hikam, 
a collection of 300 tradition;, 300 wise sayings 
and 300 verses in 10 fas l to 30 proverb; in 
Leyden, s. Catalogus , i., N°. 382 : 10. A". (al-B u gh \ a 
a Fu/) a fi) Aaiib (Adab) ah Dunya zva 'l- Din, a 
work still much read ; pr. Stambul 1299, Cairo 1309, 
1310, 1315. 1327. 132S, 1339; on the margin of 
al-AmuIfs KaAikul, Cairo 1316- in India 1315. 
Vwais Wafa 5 b. I>awud al-Arzandjani Khanzade 
wrote a commentary entitled Minhadj al-Yakin, 
pr. Stambul 1328. A synopsis was prepared by 


Ibn Liyun a teacher of the vizier Lisan al-Dln b. 
al-Khatlb (d. 776=137 6), Madrid, N°. 427. An 
anonymous synopsis entitled K. Mcfrifat al-Fadadl 
is in the Escurial, s. Derenbourg, ii. 748. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat 
al-A/dn , Cairo 1299, i. 410; Yakut, Irshad al- 
Arib , v. 407; al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafiliya , 
hi. 303 — 314; Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Bopper, 
p. 718 (ii. 224); Wustenfeld, Schajiiten, N°. 395 ; 
R. Enger, De vita et so iptis Maiverdii , Bonn 
1851; Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 386. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

MAWDUD, Abu 'l-Fath, Shihab al-Dawla 
wa-Kutb aL-Milla, ruler of Gh a z n a, was 
born about 412 (102 1 — 1022). In Muharram 432 
(September 1040) he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Balkh with Kh w adja Abu Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad as wazir. A few months later, his father 
SultaD Mas c ud was deposed and Muhammad, son 
of Sultan Mahmud, was raided to the throne. On 
learning new r s of this, Mawdud left Balkh, took 
possession of Ghazna, and spent the winter id 
making preparations for a stiuggle for the throne 
with Muhammad. At the end of the winter, Mu- 
hammad marched from India to take Ghazna and 
MawdCid advanced to meet him. A fierce battle 
took place on 3 rd bha c ban, 432 (April 6, 104!) 
near Dun pur or Dina war (modern Fathabad on 
the Peshawar- Kabul route) in which Mawdud w r as 
victoiious. Muhammad, all his sons except c Abd 
al-Rahim, Sulaiman b. Yusuf, and Nushtigin of 
Balkh were taken prisoners and executed. Mawdfld 
returned to Ghazna in triumph, but he was not 
yet the undisputed master of the kingdom. His 
brother Madjdud. governor of Multan, was advancing 
on Ghazna by way of Lahore, but three days after 
his ai rival at Lahore, he died mysteriously on the 
morning of loth Dhii ’l-Hidjdja, 432 (August 11, 
1041). 

I n 435 C 1 ° 43 — 1 ° 44 ) Sukhpal. alias Nawasa 
bhah, son of Djaipal of the Hindushahlya dynasty 
of Waihand, formed a confederacy with some Hindu 
Racjja> and laid siege to Lahore. Sukhpal was 
killed in action, and after his death the Radjas 
quarrelled among themselves, raised the siege and 
retired to their respective kingdoms. The Muslims 
followed them in pursuit and laid siege to the 
fort of Sonipat where one of the confederates 
named Dipal Haryana had taken refuge. The fort 
was captuied and given up to plunder but Dipal 
managed to escape. About 5,000 Muslims who 
had been imprisoned in the fort were released. 
1 iie victors next attacked another Radja, called 
Tabat Balri by Ibn al-Athir, took his fort and 
returned to Lahore with immense booty. These 
victories restored for some time the waning prestige 
of the Ghaznawid.s in Upper India. 

It was the ambition of Mawdud to restore the 
gieatness of his empire by conquering the provinces 
"Inch his father had lost to the Saldjuks In Mu- 
harram 435 (Augu^ 1043) he attacked Khurasan 
but was defeated by Alp Arslan b. DawGd. In 
the following month the Ghaznawid troops retrieved 
their reputation by inflicting a defeat on the Sal- 
djuk> near Bust, but in spite of this reverse they 
became so powerful that Mawdud found it diffi- 
cult to overcome them single-handed. After pro- 
tracted negotiations, he secured the assistance of 
the ruler of Isfahan and the Khan of Turkistan, 
and marched towards Balkh to join forces with 
the Khan of Turkistan, but he had not gone far 
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when he was taken ill with colic and was forced 
to return to Ghazna where he died on 20 t h Radjab, 
441 (December 18, 1049), at the age of 29 years. 

Mawdud was a good ruler and was famous for 
his generosity. Paikan-i MawdudT (the Arrow of 
Mawdud) is called after him. It is stated that in 
his wars he used golden arrows so that if the 
victim was killed, the gold in the arrow would 
pay for his funeral, and if he was only wounded, 
it would defray the expenses of his treatment He 
was a skilful general, and his premature death put ; 
an end to all hopes of crushing the power of the 
Saldjuks. 

Bibliography : Gardizi, Zain aftAkhbdr , 
ed. M. Nazim, in Browne Memorial Series , i. ; 
Fakhr-i Mudir, Adab al-Muluk (India Office, j 
Ms. N°. 647), fol. 76b — 8o a ; Ibn al-Athir, al- ■ 
Kamil , ed. Tornberg, ix. 331 — 399 ; Minhadj-i ( 
Siradj, Tabakal’i Hdstri , , Major Raverty's trans- 1 
lation into English, p. 95—97 ; Mustawfi, Ta'rikhd 
Guzida , G.M.S., p. 402; Mn-Kh w and. ft aiu da e 
al-§afa\ Nevvalkishore Press, 1914, iv. 47; and ; 
Firishta, Newalkishore Press, 1884, p. 44 — 46. 

(M. Nazlmj 

MAWDUD b. Tmad al-DIn Zangi, K.utb al- | 
Din al-A c kadj, lord of al-Mawsil. After the ! 
death at the end of Djumada 11 544 (Nov. 1149) 
of his elder brother Saif al-Din Ohazi 1 [q.v.], Maw- 1 
dud was recognised as lord of al-Muwsil through 
the influence of the powerful vizier al- Dj nvad 
[q. v.] and of the commander-in-chief of the army j 
Zain al-Din e Alf. A number of emir'* negotiated 
with the third brother, Nur al-Din Mahmud, who 
lived in Halab, and seized the town of Sindjar, 
and Mawdud began preparations for war. I'he 
vizier however, who feared not only Saladin but 
also the Franks, succeeded in dissuading him, 
whereupon Nur al-Din handed over Sindjar to his 
brother and was given Hnns and al-Ruhha instead. 
On other questions also Mawdud followed his 
vizier’s advice j al-Djawad however fell into dis- 
grace and in 538 (1163) he was thrown into 
prison and replaced by Zain al-Din Kucik. In 
the next year Mawdud joined forces with his 
brother Nur al-Din in a war against the Franks, 
and in Ramadan (Sept. 1164) the latter defeated 
the Christian forces and stoimed Kal'at Harim. 
According to the most usual statement, Mawdud 
died on 22 nd Dhu ’1 Hidjdja 565 (Sept. 6, 1170) 
aged about forty. He is described by the Oriental 
historians as a just and benevolent ruler. He was 
succeeded in al-Mawstl by his son Saif al-I)In 
Ghazi II. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khillikan, IVafaydt 
aft A' y an , ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 754 (de Slane’s 
transl., iii. 458); Ibn al-Athir, a l- Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, xi., passim \ Usama b. Munkidh, ed 
Derenbourg, i. 298, 301— 305, 350 sq., 353; 
Recneil des historiens des croisades. Hist, or 
see index ; de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie 
et de chronologies p. 226 sq. ; Lane-Poole, The 
Moh. Dynasties , p. 163. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

MAWKIF (a.), nomen loci from w-k-f “to 
stand”. Of the technical meanings of the term 
two may be mentioned here : 

a. the place where the wukTif [q. v.] is held 
during the pilgrimage, viz. c Arafat [q.v.] and Muz* 
dalifa [q. v.] or Dj am c . In well known traditions 
Muhammad declares that all 'Arafat and that all 
Muzdalifa is mawkif (Muslim, Hadjdj , trad. 149; 1 

The Excyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


Abu Dawud, Mandsik , bib 56b, 64 etc.; cf. Han l- 
book of Early Muh . Tradition, s. v. c Arafa). 
Snouck Hurgronje ( Het mekkaansche feest , p. 150 
z^Verspreide G esc hi if ten. 1. 99) has conjectured 
that these traditions were intended to deprive the 
hills of 'Arafat and Muzdalifa of their sacred 
character, which they doubtless possessed in pre- 
Islamic times. 

b. the place where on the day of resurrection 
several scenes of the last judgment will take place; 
cf. al-Gha/.all, aftDurra aft Fak Jura . ed. Gautier, 
p- 577, 683, 813; cf. Kitab AJizval al-Ktyama , 

ed. M. Wolff, p. 65 sqq. 

(A. T. Wensisck) 

MAWLA (a.), a term with different meanings 
(cf. Lisdn aft Arab , xx. 289 sqq) of which the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

a. Tutor, trustee, helper. In this sense 
the word is used in the lyur^an, Suia xlvii. 12: 
“God is the mawla of the faithful, the unbelievers 
have no mawla" (cf. sura iii. 143; vi. 62; viii. 
41; ix. 51; xxii 78; lxvi. 2). In the same sense 
mawla is used in the Shi'ite tiadition, in which 
Muhammad calls c Ali the mawla of those whose 
mawla he is himself. According to the author of 
the Lisdn , mawla has the sense of wall in this 
tradition, which is connected with Ghadfr al-Khumm 
[q. v ; cf. C van Arendonk, De opkomd van hct 
Zaidietische imamaat , p. iS, 19] It may be ob- 
served that it occuis also in the Musnidoi Ahmad 
b. Hanbal (i. 84, 118, 119, 152, 330 sq . ; iv. 
281 etc.). 

b. Lord. In the K.ur 5 an it is in this sense 
(which is synonymous with that of sa'tyid) applied 
to Allah (sura 11 2S6; cf vi. 62; x. 31), who is 
often called Maw l and “our Lord" in Arabic lite- 
rature. Precisely for this reason in Tradition the 
slave is prohibited from calling his lord mawla 
(Bukhail, Dj ihad. bab 165; Muslim, Alfdz , trad. 

| x 5 > f 6)- 

I It is not in contradiction to this prohibition 
] that Tradition frequently uses mawla in the 
: sense of “lord of a slave", e g in the well known 
Jiadith : “Three categories of people will receive 
■ twofold reward . . . and the slave who fulfils his 
! duty in regard to Allah as well as to his 
; lords" (Bukhari, c dim, bab 31; Muslim, Atman , 
trad. 45) 

Compositions of mawla and suffixes are frequently 
used as titles in several parts of the Muslim world, 
e. g. ’nawldyfi) {mould r), “my Lord" 'especially 
in Noith Africa and in connection with saints); 
mawlawi ( mol la ). “Lordship” (especially in India 
and in connection with scholars or saints). 

The term mawla is also applied to the former 
lord (patron) in his relation to his freeman, e. g. 
in the tradition: “Who clings to a (new) pation 
without the permission of his (legal) mawla, on 
him rests the curse of Allah" { Bukhari, Djizya , 
bab 17; Muslim, ~ftk , trad. 18, 19). 

c. Freed slave, e.g. in the tradition “the 
mawla counts as the people to whom he belongs” 
(Bukhari, Farad id. \ bab 24, etc ). In this sense 
mawla, or rather the plural m iwdlt , is frequently 
used in Arabic literature. The evolution of the 
idea as well as the position and the aspirations 
of the mazvd 7 have been expounded by von Kremer 
( Cu/turgeschichte des Orients tinier den Chalifen , 
ti. 154) and by Goldziher {Muhanimedan ; sche Studien, 
i. 104 sqq.). by the latter especially in connection 
with the shu'ubiva [q. v.]. On the position of the 

2 7 
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mawah in the law of inheritance law cf. the 
art. mIkaih. 

/> / fi li o g ) ap h v: in the article; also Doutte 

in /' H.R.. xli. 30 sqq.\ Littmann, in X.G.W., 

1916, p. 102. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MAWLAWI. [See Mwyla.] 

MAWLAWlYA (Turkish pronunciation Mew- 
levviya), Order of Der wishes called by 
Europeans Dancing or Whirling Der- 
wishes. 

1. Origin of the Order. Its name is derived 
from maw /ana (“our master"), a title given far 
excellence to Djalal al-I)in al-Ruml (e. g. by the 
Turkish waters ba c d al-Din and Pecewl, cited 
below), of which the Peisian equi valent was ac- 
cording to the Manakib al* Arif In (translated by 
Huart as Les Saints tics Derviches Tourneurs , 
Palis 1918 — 1922) bestowed on Djalal al-Din 
[q. v.] by his father, with w’hom this hagiography 
commences. Accotdmg to the same authority (1. 
162), his adherents adopted the name A/cwlcwi^ 
and indeed copyists of the J Iathnawi of the years 
0$7 and 706 a. h. thus designate themselves 
(Nicholson’s ed., i. 7 and ni. 11); yet Ibn Battuta, 
who visited Konia after the latter date, asseits 
that they were st\led Djalaliva, and the word 
Maw law 1 seems to be used occasionally in the 
Manakib in the sense of “scholar 1 ', which it or- 
dmaiily has in India. '1 his woik asserts that one 
I>adr al-Din (luhartash (a histoucal pei^onage, 
since he is mentioned in Ibn Ihbi's chronicle of 
the Seldjuks of Asia Minot) built a college at 
Konia for the chikhen of Djalal al-Din’s father, 
which was inherited by Djaial al-Din. 'I' he Manakib 
(by Shams al-Din Ahmad al-Atlaki, 71S-754AH), 
however, so teems with anachronisms and extra- 
vagances that its statements must be used with 
gieat caution. 

The European name is taken from the ritual 
of the dlnki . in which the derwishcs revoh e. using 
the light foot as a pi\ot, to the tune of vauous 
instruments. Djalal al-Din is said to ha\e claimed 
that he had elevated the piactice, but denied that 
it was an innovation {Manakib^ li. 79'). Ceitainlv 
“dancing” (iaks) is mentioned as a Sufi piactice 
in works earlier by some centuries than Djalal 
al-Din’s time, often with severe condemnation 
The histonan Sakhawi {al-Tibr al-Afast>iiJt\ p 220) 
in recording an edict issued in 852 against the 
practice in Egypt cites veises by one of “the 
earliest Saiv ids" in which the ^uhs who perform 
it are compared to apes and are bitteih lepioached 

Dancing is indeed a natural accompaniment of 
music (.‘ Lj hani, x. 121) or poetiy (Irdtad at- A/ J/>. 
v. 1 3 1 , 11), but the whirling of the derwishes 
would seem to have for its puipo^e the produc- 
tion of vertigo rather than the presentation of an 
idea in rhythm. Of the vauous reasons which 
have been assigned for it the most imeieMing is 
that recorded in the Manakib (1. 190) as the ex- 
cuse of Djalal al-L>in, viz. that it was a concession 
to the pleasure-loving inhabitants of Asia Minoi. 
who might thereby be drawn to the tiue faith. 
The theory that the whirling was a reproduction of 
the motions of the celestial bodies i- found in 
hi> Mathnawi (ed. Nicholson, iv. 734), and the 
same view is otleied in the much earlier Kisala 
of Ibn I ufail ((_ aiio 1922, p. 75 ). where its hv pnotic 
effect is emphasized. 1 he saints in the Manakib 
are represented as able to maintain the exercise 
for many days and nights continuously, but the 


1 actual dhikr lasts only about an hour, w r ith some 
i intermission. 

2. Relations with other Orders. Al- 
[ though the earlier mystics, such as Djunaid, BistamI 
1 and Halladj are mentioned in the Manakib with 

profound reverence, the treatment of founders of 
orders who came near Djalal al-Dln’s time is very 
different. c Abd al-Kadir of Djilan is ignored, Ibn 
w ArabI mentioned with contempt, and Rifa c i with 
severe condemnation. Hadjdji Bektash is represented 
as having sent a messenger to inquire into the 
proceedings of Djalal al-Din, and to have acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the latter. At a later 
period the rivalry of the Mawlawl with the Bektasljl 
Cider became acute. 

It has been shown by F. W. Hasluck ( Christianity 
and Islam under the Sultans , Oxford 1929, ii. 370 
sqq.) that the environment wherein the Mawlawl 
Older odginated was favourable to Christians, and 
that throughout its history it has shown itself 
tolerant and inclined to regard all religions as 
reconcilable on a philosophic basis. He suggests 
that the veneration of the Muslims of Konia for 
j the supposed burial-place of Plato (in a mosque 
I which was once the church of St. Amphilochius) 
may have been intentionally favoured by the Maw- 
law i derwishes, or possibly their founder, as pro- 
viding a cult which Muslim and Christian might 
share on equal teims. In three other sanctuaries 
of Konia, one of them the mausoleum of Dj alal 
al-Din himself, he found evidence of a desire to 
provide an object of veneration to the adherents 
of both systems. It is not, however, easy to accept 
his inference that some sort of religious compromise 
on a philosophic basis was devised between the 
Seldjuk Sultan c Ala" al-Din, Djalal al-Din, and the 
local Chiistian clergy. It appears from the Manakib 
■ die Order was frequently exposed to persecution 
fiom the fukaha 3 in consequence of the music and 
dancing; and they found an analogy in Christian 
services to the employment of the former. They 
are credited in recent times with having impeded 
the massacres of Armenians. 

3. Spread of the Order. The Manakib at- 
tributes its propagation outside Konia to Dj alal 
al-Din’s son and second successor, Sultan Baha 3 
al-Din \\ alad who “filled Asia Minor with his 
lieutenant', (ii. 262). It would however appear 
frum Ibn Battuta's narrative (ii. 282) that its fol- 
lowing was not in his time extensive outside Konia, 
and was confined to Asia Minor. The story told 
aftei SaM al-Dm by v. Hammer d. A 1 ., i. 147) and 
others, that as early as 759 (1357) Sulaiman son 
of Orkhan received a cap from a Mawlawi derwish 
at Bulair, has been shown by Hasluck (ii. 613) 
to be a fiction. The historians make no allusion 
to any impoitance attaching to the Mawlawl chief 
when Murad I took Konia in 1386; but when 
the city was taken by Murad II in 1435, P eace 
was negotiated according to Sa c d al-Din (i. 358) 
by Mawlana Hamza, but according to Neshrf 
(quoted uadi) by a descendant of Mawlana Djalal 
al-Din al-kuml, '’Auf Celebi. “who united all the 
glories of worth and pedigree, and possessed mystic 
attainment" ; the rebellious vassal supposed that a 
holy man of the family of the Mawla would inspire 
more confidence. The same person performed a 
similar service in 1442 (Sa c d al-Din, 1. 371). Ac- 
cording tu V. Cumet {La Turquie d' Asie, i. 829) 
Selim I when passing through Konia 10922(1516) 
in pursuit of the Persians (r) ordered the destruction 
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of the Mawlawikhana, at the instance of the Shaikh 
al-Islam; and though this command was repealed, 
the moral and religious authority of the head of 
the Order was gravely compromised. That the 
saints of Konia were highly reverenced in the 
Ottoman Empire later in the sixteenth century 
appears from the list of graves visited by Sai>id 
C AU Kapudan in 1554, which commences with those 
of Djalai al-Din, his father and his son (PecewTs 
History, 1283, i. 371). In 1634 Murad IV aligned 
the kharadi of Konia to the Celebi. Vet the first 
leference to “dancing derwishes’’ in Constantinople 
which Hasluck produces, is from the time of the 
Sultan Ibrahim (1640 — 1648). Cuinet mentions 
three Mawlawikhana of the first rank and one 
Tekye of the second in Constantinople and the 
neighbourhood; he gives the names of the saints 
whose tombs they contain, without dates. He 
mentions seven other Mawlawikhana of the first 
rank, at Konia, Manissa, KarahUar, Bahariya, 
Egypt (Cairo r), Gallipoli and Biusa; and as the 
more celebrated of the second rank that of Shams! 
Tabriz! at Konia, and those in Medina, Damascus 
and Jeiusalem. To these Hasluck adds Tekye at 
Canea (Crete), founded about 1880, Karaman, 
Karnla, Tatar (in Thessaly), and possibly Tempe 
(for one m Smyrna see M. IV., 1922, p. 161; 
for one in Salomca see the work of Garnett, and 
for one in Cypius that of Lukach cited below). 
It would seem then that the Order was confined 
to the limits of the Ottoman Empire, and indeed 
to its European and Asiatic territories. 

By a decree of Sept. 4, 1925 all the Tekye 
in Turkey were closed, and the library of the 
Mawlawikhana of Konia was transferred to the 
Museum of the city (Oriente Mode r no, 1925, p. 455 ; 
1926, p. 584). 

4. Political importance of the Older. 
Reference may be made to IlasLuck's work (11. 604 
sq .) for refutation of the stories uncritically repro- 
duced by Cuinet and some less authoritative writers. 
In these “the Shaikh of the Mawlawi becomes first 
the legitimate successor by blood of the Seldjuk 
dynasty, and finally the real Caliph !” Hasluck 
supposes these tales to be based on the supposed 
“traditional right” of the Mawlawi Shaikh to gird 
the new Sultan with a sword. This right cannot 
be traced eailier than 1648, and appears to have i 
obtained recognition in the nineteenth century. | 
It would seem that reforming Sultans used the ! 
Mawlawi Order as a make- weight against the j 
Bektashls, who supported the Janissaiies, and then 1 
against the c L T lama J , who supported the treatment ; 
of the Muslim community as a privileged com- 
munity against the dhimmi s. In recent times the ! 
Sultans c Abd al- c Aziz and Mehmed Reshad were ; 
members of the Order. 

5. The ritual of the Order has been 
described by numerous travellers, e. g. J. P. Brown, 1 
The Dervishes , 1868, p. 198-206; 1927, p. 250- j 
258; V. Cuinet, loc. cit., p. 832; Garnett and ! 
Lukach in the works cited; M. Hartmann, Der \ 
islamische Orient , 1910, iii. 12; S. Anderson, M. ] 
W., 1923. The attiie consisted of a cap called J 
sikke , a long sleeveless skirt called tennure , a j 
jacket with sleeves called deste-gul, a waistband , 
called elif -lam-end , and a cloak with sleeves called j 
khirke , thrown over the shoulders (in Lukach’s ; 
description [Cyprus] u a violet gown worn over a \ 
dark green cassock*'). The instruments employed 
according to the last writer (dealing with Konia) j 


are six: reed-flute, zither, rebeck, drum, tambourine, 
and one other. Cuinet enumerates four, of which 
thiee agree with the above, the last being halite , 
vulgaily^/, a sort of small cymbal Brown enumerates 
three, flute, violin, and kettle-drum. Those mentioned 
in the Manakib are rendered by Huait, flute, violon 
and tambour de basque. The service in Konia ac- 
cording to Lukach was held twice a month after 
the Friday prayer; in Constantinople, where there 
w'ere several tekye , they were held more irequently. 
to enable the members of different tekye to join in, 
6. Administration of the Order. The 
head of the Order, resident at Konia, had the 
titles Mull a Kh unkar , Iladret-i Pir , Celebi Mull a, 
and c Aziz Efendi. A list of persons who have 
held the office is given by Haitmann {Joe. cit 
p. 193) after the Hakaik-i Adkkar-i Maze l ana , 
making 26 m ail down to 1910; this list appears 
to be imperfect, and the Celebi whom Lukach 
found in Konia was uncertain whether he was 
the 39 th or the 40^. The head of the establish- 
ment at Manissa counted as second in authority. 
Cuinet enumerates seven officials subordinate to 
the Celebi at Konia, but the names of several 
seem seriously mutilated. Others mention a secretary 
(vjekil). An account of the discipline which those 
who would enter the Order had to endure is given 
by Huart (A "ouia, la Ville ties Derviches Tourneurs 
Paris 1897). They had to perform menial service 
for 1001 days, divided iuto periods of 40; when 
this was over, they were clothed in the uniform 
of the tekye, assigned cells, and instructed in the 
exercises of the Older; and they had to remain 
thus occupied till they believed themselves able 
to enter into relation with the Deity by means 
of whirling, meditation, and music. 

Bibliography', see especially the works of 
Brown, Cuinet, Hartmann, and Hasluck, cited 
above; Lucy M Garnett, My*tuism and Magic 
in Modern Turkey , London 1912; H. C. Lu- 
kach, The City of Dancing Derwishes , London 
1914; S. Anderson, in M. IV., 1923, p. 188 - 
191. (D. S. Makgoliouth) 

MAWLID (a.) or Mawlud (pi. mawalid ), time, 
place and celebration of the birth of any 
one, particularly of the Prophet Muhammad (Mazo l id 
al-Mabi ). From the moment when Islam in its 
altitude to Muhammad abandoned the lines laid 
down m the Kur'anic view of him and began to 
bring his personality within the sphere of the 
supernatural, the scenes among which his earthly 
life had been passed naturally began to assume a 
higher sanctity in the eyes of his followers. Among 
these, the huuse in which he was boi n, the Maw lid 
al-Mabi, in the modern Suk al-Lail in Mekka, the 
history of which is preserved princip illy in the 
chronicles of the town (ed. Wustcnfeld, i. 422), 
does not seem at first to have played a part of 
any note. It was al-Khaizuran (d. 173), the mother 
of Hatun al-Ra-hid, vvho first transformed it from a 
humble dwelling-house to a place of prayer. As 
they did to the tomb of the Piophet in Medina, the 
pious now made pilgrimages aKo to his mawlid to 
show their reverence for it and to receive a share 
of its blessings (// ’ l-tabarruk). In time also the 
reverence in which the house was held found 
expression in its development in a fitting architec- 
tural fashion (Ibn Djubair, ed. Wright, p. 114 
163; on the present state of the house: Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka , i. 106 ; ii, 27). 

Records of the observation of the birthday of 
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the Piophet as a holy day only begin at a late 
date: aecoidingtu the geneially accepted view, the 
dav wai Monday the 12th Rabi c I. The stoiy which 
M U'-tenfeld originated, accoiding to which the 
pious Shaft 1 KaradjI (d. 343) observed this day by 
breaking his fast upon it, which he only did on one 
other occasion, the z Id al-Fitr ( Abh . G. IV. 
xxxvii., N°. 126), does not seem to find any con- 
firmation in the sources and is in conti adiction to 
the geneial custom of fasting on Monday, as this 
day plays a special part in the life of Muhammad 
as the day of his birth, of his Hidjra and of his 
death (Ghazali, Jhya J [Uiilak], 1. 363 and fass. On 
the Jewish oiigin of fasting on Monday, see 
Wensinck, Mohammed cn de joaen, p. 126). But 
that on this day a special celebration was arranged, 
as distinct from private o!>sei\ation, one first learns 
for Mecca, where one would expect it eaihest 
from the local traditions, from Ibn Djubair (d. 614; 
Travels , p. 1 13), who however is obviously referring 
to a custom which has already been a considerable 
time in existence. 1 he essential featuie of the 
celebration is however only a somewhat conside- 
lable increase in the number of visitors to the 
Maw lid house which was exceptionally open the 
whole day for this purpose. This visit and the 
ceremonies associated with it {mash etc.) are carried 
through entirely in foinis which are characteristic 
of the older Muslim cult of saint'. 

But just as the later cult of the Prophet cannot 
be put on a level with the reveience shown to 
other holy men, so new and special forms developed 
tor his birthday celebrations, which in spite of 
nit nor differences in time and place show the same 
general features everywhere and are comprised 
under the name Lada a l-Mazeltd or briefly Maw lid 
al-Xabi. An anticipation of the Maw lid celebration 
is found in Egypt as early as the middle and later 
Fatimid period. Dining the period of office of the 
vizier al-Afdal (487 — 515), we hear that the “four 
Mawahd” vveie abolished but a little later tevived 
in all their old glory (Makrlzi, al-KhitaU 1 466; 

for the description of the festival: i. 433 sqq). 
The celebration still took place in bioad daylight 
and participation was practically limned to the 
official and religious circles of the city. '1 here were 
not yet any preliminary celebrations: but we alteadv 
have a solemn procession of all the dignitaries to 
the palace of the caliph, in whose presence — he 
sits, covered with a veil on one of the balconies 
of the palace — the three khutaba' of Cairo (cf. 
above, ii., p. 92S) in succession deliver a religious 
address, during which a special ceremonial is 
observed. As to the matter of the discourses, we 
only know that they were like those delivered on 
the nights of the illumination so that they presu- 
mably dealt mainly with the occasion of the 
celebration. It is inteiesting to note that the 
maw lid ceremonies here are not confined to that 
of the Prophet but the maw lids of c All. Fatima 
and even that of the reigning Caliph, the In. Tun 
al-hadn\ are similarly observed. As in the funda- 
mental idea of these celebrations (Mam lid al-Iniam 
al-hndir !), Shi c a influence can also be tiaced m 
sepai ate elements of it. It had not yet come to 
be a festival of the common people in the time 
of the batimids. This no doubt explains why 
except in Makrizi and Kalkashandl, the great 
historians of Fatimid Cairo — there is hardly any 
reference to these celebrations in the literature 
emanating from Sunni circles, not even when 


writers like c All Pasha Mubarak are dealing with 
features peculiar to Cairo and deal very fully with 
the history of the Mavvlid festival. 

The memory of these Fatimid niawalid seems 
to have almost completely disappeared before the 
festivals in which Muslim authors unanimously 
find the origin of the Mavvlid, the Mawlid which we 
find first celebrated in Arbela in 604 by al-Mahk 
MuzafFar al-Dln Kokburl, a brother-in-law of Saladin. 
The fullest account is given by a somewhat later 
contemporary, the great historian Ibn Khallikan 
(d. 681) on whom later writers continually base their 
statements (e g. al-Suy uti, Husn al-Maksid [Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L. ii. 1 57] and others). The personality 
of this ruler, his period so disturbed by the turmoil 
of the Crusades, and his milieu to which Ibn Khal- 
likan calls special attention, lead us to suggest 
marked Christian influence in the development of 
this celebration ; his close relations with the Sufi 
movement on the other hand suggest the possibility 
of influence of quite a different nature. This is clear 
from the description of the celebrations. Preparations 
are begun long before and people come in from 
remote distiicts. The prince takes special care that 
the visitors are housed in splendid wooden kubbas 
specially built and they are entertained with music, 
singing and all kinds of amusements (shadow-plays, 
jugglers etc.). The streets of the town were for 
weeks as busy as on the occasion of an annual 
fair. On the eve of the Mawlid night a torchlight 
procession took place fiom the citadel of the town 
to the khankah, led by the prince after the ma gh rib 
salat. Next morning the whole populace assembled 
in front of the khankah, where a wooden tower 
had been erected for the ruler and a pulpit for 
the waLiz. From this tower the prince surveyed 
not only the crowd assembled to hear the address 
hut also the troops summoned to be reviewed on 
the adjoining maidan. We are told nothing of the 
substance of the address. On its conclusion the 
prince summoned the distinguished guests up to 
the tower to give them robes of honour. The 
people were then feasted at the prince’s expense 
in the maidan. while the notables were entertained 
in the khankah The following night was spent 
by the prince like so many of the Sufis in samd c 
(Ibn Khallikan, Bulak 1299, ii. 550 sqq.). 

In contract to the Fatimid celebrations, what is 
specially striking here is the large share taken in 
the festival by the Sufis and the common people, 
a citcumstance which is all the more notable, as 
it is probably in this association with Suflism that 
we have the reasons for the later great popularity 
of the mawlid. At the same time the torchlight 
procession, really foreign to Muslim sentiment, 
and borrowed from contemporary Christian customs 
at festivals de>erves our attention; it is not found 
at the celebration in Cairo which was purely a 
day ceremony, while the lavish entertainment 
of all present, especially with sweets, and the 
addies^es are found in both cases. In this remark- 
able ceremonial, we seem really to have the 
foundation of all Mawlid celebrations. With the 
great political and religious movement, which we 
may call Saldjuk reaction, the Mawlid reached 
Egypt m Saladin’s time, where it is significant 
that .Suflism very quickly took deep roots, thus 
preparing the way for an observance like the 
Mawlid, which is essentially kept up by popular 
religious sentiment. 

The observance of the festival spread sooner 
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or later from here to Mecca where its old form 
was transformed. Its further progress was along 
the coast of North Africa to Ceuta, Tlemcen and 
has to Spain but it also went eastwards to India, 
so that ultimately the whole Muslim world is united 
on this day in a ceremonial, frequently of unpre- 
cedented splendour, but alike everywhere in its 
main features. We have innumerable descriptions 
of the festival from all parts of the Muslim world, 
most fully for Mekka ( Chroniken , ed. Wiistenfeld, 
iii. 438 sq. ; Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, Mawlid \ Brock el- 
mann, G.A.L. , ii. 389]; for modern times: Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka , ii. 57 sqq.), where the celebrations 
have always been famous, for Egypt (Muh. Taw- 
flk al-Bakri, Bait al-Siddik , Cairo 1323, p. 404 
sqq. ; Lane, Manners and Customs 5 [1871], 11. 166 
sqq.') and the Indies (Snouck Hurgronje, Achehnese, 
i. 207 ; do., Verspreide Geschriften , ii. 8 sqq . ; 
Herklots, Qanoon e Islam [1832], p. 233 sq. ; Gold- 
ziher, Cutte des saints [1880], p 13; here it is 
frequently not the birth but the death of the 
Prophet that is commemorated). The Turkish element 
in Islam also has not resisted the advance of the 
celebration of the Mawlid (Turk.: Mezelud). Since 
Sultan Murad III introduced it in 996 into the 
Ottoman empire, it has enjoyed increasing popularity. 
Since 1910 it has been celebrated as a national 
festival. Accurate descriptions of the festival as 
celebiated in the older period of the court of Con- 
stantinople (Mouradgea d’OhsSon, Tableau general, 
Paris 1787, i. 235 sqq; G. O. A*., viii. 441) cleaily 
reveal its relationship with the festivals of a more 
popular nature in other lands of Islam. 

One element in particular is very prominent, 
and that is the most characteristic one of the later 
celebrations, namely the recital of man' lid' s i. e. 
panegyrical poems of a very legendary character, 
which start with the biith of Muhammad and 
praise his life and virtues in the most extravagant 
fashion. The origin of these addresses is alieady 
to be found in the religious addresses in Fatimid 
Caiio and in Arbela and perhaps in pait at least 
goes back to the sermon usual at Christian festivals. 
The K. al-Tanzvir fi Maze lid al-Siradj. which Ibn 
Dihya composed during his stay in Arbela at the 
suggestion of Kokburi was already famous as a 
mawlid at this period (Brockelmann, G.A.L , ii. 
310). It w'as not till later times however that 
mawlids became a predominant element in the 
celebiation, along with torchlight processions, 
feasting and the fairs in the street, ever increasing 
in size. In Mecca, for example, at the present 
day they form the main feature of the celebration 
in the mosque ; among the pious they are the most 
popular evening entertainment for days before the 
celebration and teachers interrupt their lectures 
in order to deliver mawlids to the students and 
the people on the streets and in the coffee houses 
find edification and entertainment in listening to them. 
The number of such mawlids is quite consideiahle. 
Beside the famous but not very popular Bdnat 
Su c ad of Ka c b b. Zuhair of the older period, the 
Burda and the Hamziya of al-Busiri and their 
numerous imitations, there are a whole series of 
regular mawlids, some of which are intended to 
instruct like that of Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, others 
purely edifying like a shorter version of it, and 
notably that of Ibn al-Djaw'zi (G A.L. y i. 503) and 
al-Barzandji ( G.A.L. , ii. 384). In addition to those 
in Arabic, there are a great many mawlids in 
Turkish (Irmg. Engelke, Suleyman Tschelebt's Lob- 


1 gedicht , 1926). It is significant of the part played 
by these poems, that they have passed from the 
mawlid celebrations to other festivals, so that the 
w'ord has actually become a name for “festival” and 
particularly “feast” (^azima ; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka , ii. 147, 154 and pass.; Becker, in Lsl., ii., 
1911, p. 26 sqq.). Quite apart from any festivals, the 
recitation of mawlids is popular, in Palestine for 
example in fulfilment of a religious vow (T. Canaan, 
in Joitrn. of the Pal. Or. Soc vi., 1926, p. 55 

■ sqq.\ cf. also the introductory anecdote m the 
mawlid alleged to be by Ibn al- c ArabI [G. A. L., 
i. 441]). Like the substance of these mawlids, the 
form is also very tegular. Piose and poetry alter- 
nate, interrupted frequently by appeals to utter 

■ blessings on the Prophet. Dhikrs are usually added 
at the end. 

The Mawlid as the finest expression of reverence 
for Muhammad has found almost general recognition 
in Islam, as fulfilling a religious need of the people 
and as a result of the strength of the Sufi movement. 
This must not how’ever blind us to the fact that 
at all times theie has also been vigorous opposition 
to it. This is found as early as the festival ol 
Arbela (al-Suyutl, Husn al-AIaksid). 1 he celebration 
is a buCa, a lehgious innovation, which is in sharp 
contradiction to tradition. Even ardent advocates 
of the festival confess this and the strictly orthodox, 
who adhere to the sunna, reject it most emphatically. 
But, as in so many other things, practice has here 
proved stronger than dogmatic theory. Once the 
festival had been thoroughly established in the 
leligious life of the people, it was bound in time 
to find appioval as an element of the idjma'. Its 
supporters found it easy to get this bia c a legitimated, 
in theory at least, as a bid* a hasana. \\ hen the 
festival had been accepted by the consensus of the 
community, the essential thing had been done and 
legitimate ground for opposition had been removed. 
While the opposition thus finds itself reduced to 
combatting the outer forms of the festnal and 
its developments, its supporters are never tired 
of calling attention to the merit that lies in 
feeding the poor, in the more frequent reading 
of the Kur'an and mawlids, and in expressions 
of joy over the birth of the Prophet and all that 
the day brings with it. It is significant of the 
character of the opposition that the opponents 
object to those very forms which show r the influence 
of Sufiism (dancing, samcL, ecstatic phenomena etc.) 
or Christianity (processions with lights etc). 'I he 
most interesting document of this feud is a fetzed 
by al-Su\uti (d. 91 1; Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 
157: LLusn a l- Maksut fi c Amal a l- Maze lid) w'hich 
gives a brief survey of the histoiy of the festival, 
then discusses the pros and cons very fully and 
concludes that the festival deserves approval as a 
b'uPa hasana , provided that all abuses are avoided. 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml in his Mawlid and Kutb 
al-Din (Chron'r en der Stadt Mekka. iii. 439 sq.) 
take the same view, while Ibn al-Hadjdj (d. 737) 
as a more strict Maiiki condemns it most vehemently 
(A'. al-Madkhal [1320], i. 153 sqq.). 

Although the height of this struggle was ap- 
parently reached in the eighth — ninth century, 
it did not completely die down in later years; 
indeed it received new life with the coming of 
the Wahhabis. The cult of the Prophet is in such 
contradiction in their fundamental principle, the 
restoration of the ideal purified primitive Islam 
that we can understand that they should completely 
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disapprove of this, the most popular and most 
splendid expression of it. In doing this, they are 
only putting into action the piotests of the extreme 
Hanbali Ibn Taimlya (d. 72S). the famous precursor 
of their movement, against innovations which are 
contrary to the sunna (Ibn Taimija against the | 
holding of khatmas in the Mawlid night : Fatawa | 
[Cairo 1326], i. 312). Similar ideas are still found j 
to-day even where Wahhabism is rejected, notably 
in the school w'hich Goldzihei calls u Kultur\vahha- 
bismiis' 1 , founded by the celebrated Muhammad 
c Abduh (d. 1905^, who in connection with the 
woiship of saints condemns the Mawlid also, in 
the peiiodical al-Mamu (Goldziher, Rich tun gen 
det 1 slam. Koranauslequng, p. 369 sqq . ). 

In the revei ence shown to other Muslim | 
saints, the Maw lids also play a great pait. j 
Although the success of an appeal to a saint I 
does not depend on particular days, yet certain | 
da\s and bnthdays in pniticular are regarded as 
particularly favourable. These celebrations are 
often connected with places, to which a certain 
sanctity had been attached from pre-Islamic times 
(the Ma\vdd of Shaikh Hasan al-BadawI in Tanta: 

( rold/iher, Muh. Stud., 11. 33S sq.). There are also 
Maw lids of nameless saints. In the derwish oiders, 
next to that of the Prophet, the Mawlid of the 
founder is held in particular popularity. c Ali Pasha 
Mubaiak {Rfutat Dgadida , i. 90; iii. 129 sqq.) 
mentions a large number of such festivities in 
modem Cairo, the characteristic featuies of which, 
he ^ajs, are the bnlliant illumination of the town, 
the ceremonial procession {Mah/U\ at the Mawlid 
ahhabi: rnawka ,, \ cf. 1 *. Kahle, in I si , vi., 1916, 
p. 155 sq.) and the great feasts. One cannot now’ 
imagine the popular religion of Egypt without 
these feasts. 

Biblto*rafhy\ Besides the works already 
mentioned : Mull. Tawfik al-Bakri, Fait al-Siddik , 
Cano 1323, p. 404 sqq.: al-Sakhawi, a l- 1 1 V 
al-nidibuk, Bulak 1S96. p 13 sq . ; numerous 
Mawlid texts are given in the Veizeichn . der 
arab. Us do A <s ’/. Bibl. zu Bohn. Of special 
value is the Mawlid of Abu VAbbas b c Abd 
Allah al-I akhmi of Ceuta ( Brockelmann, G. A. L 
1. 30b); J -J. L. Barges, Compliment de /’ histoire 
des Beni-Ze:\an . 1SS7, p. 47 s/q.: Description 
de I'Fgqpte. Paiis 1S26, xiv. 196 sqq . ; A. Mez. 
Renaissance d. I slams , 1922, p. 403; Goldziher, 
f 'cries un^cn n 1 er den Islam 2 , 1923, p. 257. 

(H Fuciis) 

ai.-MAWSIL. [See Mosul.] 

MAWSIM (\ . from the root w-s-rn u to stig- 
matise”), market, festival. In this sense the 
term is used in hadi{h , especially in connection ! 
with the markets of eaily Arabia, such as those ■ 
which were held in c l’kaz. Madjanna. Dhu 'l-Madjaz. I 
c Aiaia, etc. (Bukhari. Hadjdj. b. 150; Tafsir , ! 
sura 2. b 34). At the^e markets the woist elements | 
of Aral>ia gathered (ah maw. am vad/ma c ra c a c al- \ 
nas. Bukhaii, Hu dud. b. 31). Advantage was also 
taken of these assemblies to make public procla- 
mations and inquiries, e g. in order to regulate the j 
affairs of deceased persons ( Bukhari. Kh ums . b. 13: ■ 
Manakib al- Ansar , b. 27). As the pilgrimage was 1 
at the same time one of the chief markets of 
early Arabia, the term mawasim is often combined 
with it (mawasim al-hadjdj . Bukhari, Hadjdj. 
b. I 50; FuxTh. b. 1; Abu Davvlid, Manas ik. b. 6). 

L pon this basis the term maw sun has developed 
chiefly in two directions; it has acquired the 


i general meaning of (religious) festival (Dozy, Sup- 
plement, s. v.) and that of season. In the Lebanon 
maw r sim denotes the season of the preparation of 
silk (Bistani, Mu hit. s. v ). 

In India and in European terminology referring 
to these parts of the world, it has acquired the 
meaning of sea>on in connection with the weather- 
conditions special to those regions, such as the 
regularly returning winds and rainperiods. Monsoon , 
mousson, mocsson and other corruptions of the 
term are found in this literature. 

Bibliography \ apai t from the works 
mentioned in the art. cf. Lisan ah c A/ab , xvi. 
123 sqq. ; Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden - 
turns , Berlin 1897, p. 84 sqq.. 246; Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson-Jobson. ed. Crooke, London 
1903, s. monsoon. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MAWWAL, [See MawalIya.] 

MAWZUNA, a small silver coin struck by 
the Sharifs of Moiocco in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century. It was the smallest silver 
piece and equivalent to 24 copper fulus or a 
(Quarter dirham. Another name for the mawzuna 
was udja. In 1911 (T330) copper coins of the 
value of io, 5, 2 mawzunat were issued, the mavv- 
zuna being now’ the equivalent of a centime. On 
recent issues the name mawzuna has disappeared 
and its place is taken by sentim. 

Bibliography : J. J. Marcel, Tableau gene- 
ral des Monnaies ayant course en Algerie , Paris 
1 844-1 P- 9 ' 36 — 4 °* (J. Allan) 

al-MAYURKI, nisba of three Arabic 
authors, belonging to Majorca (Mallorca), 
the largest of the Balearic Islands. 

I. the poet Abu ’I-Hasan c AlI b. Ahmad b. 
c Abd al- c Aziz b. Tunaiz, d. in 475 (1082), accor- 
ding to others in 477 at Kazima near Baghdad; 
poems by him are preserved in the MS. of the 
Escurial in Derenbourg, N<>. 467, 2; cf. al-SuyQti, 
Bughyat ah IV if at, S. 327 ; Yakut, Mifdjam, iv. 722. 

II. the traditionist Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad 

b. Abi 'I-Nasr Futuh b. c Abd Allah b. Humaid al- 
Azdi al-Humaidl, cf. above, ii. 3, where to the sources 
should be added \ akut, Irshad al-Arib , vii. 58—60 
and Abd al- c Az!z al-DihlawT, Bustdn al-Muhad- 
ditnin , p. 81. In addition to the works there 
given, the following still exist; 1. al- Dj auf bain 
al-Sahihain Sahih ah Bukhaii w a- Sahih ah Mu dim ; 
M'jS. in Cairo, Fihrist , i. 325 and Mosul, s. Dawud, 
Makhtutat al-Mawsil. , p. 194. 16 (fragment); 

\ ahya b. Muhammad b. Hubaira aI-\Vazir (d. 
560 — 1165) wrote a commentary on it; MSS. in 
Berlin, Ahhvardt, N°. 1192; Leipzig, Yollers, N°. 
313 an d in the Brit. Museum, N°. 1603.2. Tafsir 
ghaiib via fi. l-Sahihain murattab c ala ’ l-Masanid ; 
MS.^ in the possession of A. Taimur Pasha in Cairo, 
s. A A A.D., iii. 340. 3. Tashil ahSabil ila Ta' allurn 
al- Tar si l bi-Tamthil al-Mumdthalat wa- Tasnif 
a t-Mukhatabat ; MS. in Stambul, Top Kapu, N°. 
2 35 ! i photograph in Cairo, s. Fihrist 2 , iii. 62. 

III. CAbd Allah h. c Abd Allah al-Tardjuman, 
born in Majorca of Christian parents, studied in 
Lerida and Bologna, then went to Tunis on the 
advice of Bishop Nicolas Martell, who was himself 
a Muslim in secret, there adopted Islam and in 
823 (1420) wrote a pamphlet against Christianity 
entitled Tuhfat al-Arib (Adib) fi W-Radd c ald Ahl 
ah ha lib ; Mss. in the Brit. Museum Or. 5942; 
Ellis and Edwards, Descriptive List, p. 13; in 
Stambul. KhalB, N°. 5275 (with Turkish tianslation), 
Fatih, NO. 2909, As c ad, N°. 1 147— 1 148 : pr. Cairo 
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1895; transl. by J. Spiro, Paris 1886; cf. J. Miret 
y Sina, La tomba del escriptor Catala Fra Anselmo, 
Barcelona 1910. Abu ’ 1 -Ghaith Muhammad al-Kash- 
shash wrote an introduction to the book and de- 
dicated it under the new title Tahiyat al-Asrar 
Ted Ilf al-Akhyar al- Ansar fi I-Radd c ala 1 l-Nasara 
'l-Kuffar to the Ottoman Sultan Ahmad I (10 1 2— 
1026 = 1603 — 1617); MSS. s. G.A.L. , ii 250 
(thereon Paris, N°. 6051 — 6052). The author’s son 
c Abd al-Halim wrote a synopsis of the work; MS. 
in Berlin, Ahlwardt, N°. 2211. 

Bibliography ; Steinschneider, Polemische 

and afologetische Literatnr , p. 34, N°. 15 \ R . 

Afr ., v. 2 66; R.H.K. , xii. 6S — 89, 179 — 201, 

278-301; R.T. , xiii. (1906), p. 89-101, 292-294. 

(C. BroCKELMann) 

MAZAGAN (old Arabic name: al-Buraidja , 
u the little fortress*’; modern Arabic name: al- 
If ad Ida ^ the new”), a town on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, 7 miles S. E. of the mouth 
of the Wadi Uram Rabl c . Its population in 1926 
was 19,159, of whom 14,141 were Muslims and 
3,385 Jews. 

Some writers think that Mazagan was built 
on the site of the 'Vovtxifilt; Af.uifv of Ptolemy, 
or Porlus Rutuhs of Pliny. The texts however 
do not say that there was ever a town there, but 
only a roadstead frequented by ships. The situation 
seems to have remained unchanged throughout the 
middle ages. As to the name Mazagan, it seem', 
to appear for the hist time in al-Bakii (eleventh 
century a. n.). This geographer, enumerating the 
ports of Morocco on the Atlantic coast, mentions 
a Marifen (de Slane’s reading), which should un- 
doubtedly be emended to Mazighan, a form attested 
by Idrlsi (xiith century). The same place-name is 
found in a manuscript collection of edifying anecdotes 
relating to the great saint of Azammur: Sidi Abu 
Shu'aib, who also lived in the twelfth century. 
Mazighan appears here as a fishing village between 
Azammur and the ribat of Tit [q. v.]. The proxi- 
mity of these two fairly important towns prevented 
it from developing. The roadstead is marked on 
a whole series of European planispheres and por- 
talans of the xiv*h and xv*h centuries (publ. by 
Ch. de La Ronciere, Deconverte de TAfrique an 
Mo yen- Age , 1925) which give the forms Messegan 
(*339 an( i 1373), Maseghan (1367), Mazagem. inter- 
mediate between Mazighan and the Mazagao of 
the Portuguese. The latter, from the end of the 
xvth century, used to come to the harbour of 
Mazagan for cargoes of the grain of Dukkala to 
supply the capital. In 1 502, a squadron commanded 
by a Portuguese gentleman, Jorge de Mello. caught 
by a storm in the Straits of Gibraltar was driven 
to Mazagan and landed there. The Portuguese in- 
stalled themselves in a deserted tower there to 
defend themselves against a possible attack by 
the inhabitants. Jorge de Mello soon returned to 
Portugal and obtained the king's permission to 
build a fortress at Mazagan. Although the story 
of these events is only recorded by writers of the 
xviiith century’, it must be in keeping with the 
facts, for letters patent of king Dom Manuel dated 
May 21, 1505, give Jorge de Mello the captaincy 
of the castle which he is authoiised to build at 
his own expense at Mazagan He did not however 
make use of his privilege for, when on Aug. 27, 
1513 the Portuguese army sent to take Azammur 
under the command of the Duke of Braganza 
landed at Mazagan, there was neither town nor 


fortress there except the old ruined tower (al- 
Buraidja'). The difficulty of enteiing the port of 
Azammur led the Portuguese to establish a more 
accessible base at Mazagan. During the summer 
of 1514 under the direction of the architects Diego 
and Francisco da Arruda, a squaie castle flanked 
by towers at each of the four corners was built. 
One of these bastions was formed by the old 
tower, al-Buraidja, the name of which survived 
among the natives as that of the Portuguese town. 
This early castle still exists almost in its entirety. 
Paiticulariy striking is a magnificent subterranean 
hall, the vaulting of which is supported by 25 pillars. 
It was probably, rather than a salle d’aimes, a huge 
granary built to hold the contributions in grain 
paid by the tribes subjected to the Poituguese 
protectorate. It was at a later date used as a cistern 
to hold supplies of drinking-water for the garrison, 
when the place blockaded by rebellious tribes had 
no longer any taxes in grain to collect, which 
happened in 1541. For ten years before, the situation 
of the Portuguese stations on the coast, in view’ 
of the religious and anti-foreign movement stirred 
up by the coming and successes of the Sa c dian 
ShariL, had been so bad that the king of Poitu- 
gal thought of abandoning several of his fortresses. 
The taking of the fort Santa-Cruz on the Cape 
of Guer (Agadii) by the shauf (March 12, 1541) 
was a warning. John III decided to evacuate Safi 
and Azammur and to concentiate on Mazagan, a 
more favourable and more easily defended position, 
all the Poituguese forces he w’anted to leave in 
the south of Morocco. The opeiation was cairied 
thiough in the autumn (before Nov. 6). From the 
month of April onwards the work of putting the 
town in a state of defence had been going on. 
The work was actually pushed on during the last 
months of the year (1541) under the direction of 
the gieat architect Joao da Castilho, w’ho used 
plans prepared by an Italian engineer, Benito of 
Ravenna. This was when the walls of Magazan 
were built as they still stand to-day. 

In retaining Mazagan the Portuguese wanted to 
keep a base on the coast to secure protection for 
the route to India. They also hoped that the 
fortress w’ould serve them as a base for the conquest 
of Morocco, when a favourable conjuncture should 
arise, which however never happened. In fact for 
the more than two hundred years in which the 
Portuguese retained it, the possession of Mazagan 
only served them as a pretext to obtain from the 
Pope bulls of Crusades, which supplied the Popal 
Treasury with appreciable revenues. The tribes 
kept the town so closely blockaded that the in- 
habitants could not go outside its walls without 
military protection. The collection of wood and 
the cultivation of a few gardens, continually 
devastated by the natives, gave rise to continual 
skirmishes. The Muslims of the country around 
had built two little towns, a few miles from 
Mazagan. Fahs al-Zammuriy in and Fahs Awlad 
Duwaiyib, where they entrenched themselves to 
keep up the blockade and where the devout, desirous 
of acquiring mem from participation in the holy war, 
used to come to discharge a few shots at Mazagan. 

Badly supplied by sea, often a prey to famine 
and epidemics, the garrison and population however 
lived in sufficient security under their powerful 
walls, against which the tribes could do nothing. 
On several occasions however, they had to resist 
vigorous attacks. In April 1562 Muhammad, son 
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of the Sa : dian Sultan, c Abd Allah al-Ghalib bi’llah, 
at the head of a vast horde of tribal warriors laid 
aiege to Mazagan. Two assaults were repulsed and 
the besiegers lost heart. On Aug. 4, 1623, the place, 
attacked by 3,000 Muslim* during the absence of 
the governor, who was led into an ambuscade, 
owed its safety to his wife who ordered the gates 
to be *hut, organised the defence, distributed arms 
to the whole population, women as well as men, 
and sent them on to the w'alls. During the disorder 
which accompanied the decline of the Sa c dian 
J) nasty, the governors of Mazagan seem to have 
succeeded in raiding the blockade and resuming 
relations to some extent with the tribes. 1 he 
mudjahni Sidi Muhammad al- c Aiyashl, to put an 
end to this, attacked the Portuguese in 1639 and 
in dieted some losses on them. Mavvlay Ismahl, 
occupied with the siege of Ceuta, never seriously 
ti led. to take Magazan. The honour of retaking it 
belonged to his grandson Sidi Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah. The Sultan came to besiege it in person at 
the end of Jan. 1769. The place held out success- 
fully for five weeks but, the order to abandon it 
having arrived from Lisbon, the governor sur- 
rendered on honourable terms. The garrison and 
civilian population returned to Portugal with their 
arms and possessions. On abandoning Mazagan on 
March 10. 1769 the P01tugue.se exploded mines 
there which did great damage; the sultan entered 
a ruined town which he repopulated in part but 
it remained in so miserable a state that it was 
called al-Mahduma “the ruined”, until, in the 
reign of Sidi Muhammad b. Hisham, in 1240 
(1824 — 25) it was lestored by Sidi Muhammad 
b. al-Taiyib, ka'id of Dukkala and Tama-na, who 
gave it the name of al-£>J.aJida by which it is 
generally known to Muslims. 

B 1 b l tograp h y : St. Gsell, Hist, ancienne 
dt' I'Afrique du Hoi </, vol ii., 192b; Luiz Maua 
do Couto de Albuquerque da Cunha, Memorias 
pa? a a historic! da p>a:a de Mazagao , ed. by 
Lev) Maria joidao, Lisbon 1S64; Affonso de 
Dorncllas, A ptafa de Mazagan, Lisbon 1913; 
Goulven. / p f a< e de Magazan sous la domination 
Portugal <y. Pans 1917 ; Vergiho Correia, Lit gar e 5 
dallvi , Lisbon 1923; Agostinho de Gavy de 
Mendonga. Hido/ia do cetco de Mazagao 
[1562]. I ishon 1S91: Piscurso da Iomala de 
D . (Jongalo Couttnho a villa de Mazagam, 
I isbon 1029. Jorge de Mascarenhas, Descngao 
da fortileza de Mazagao (1613 — 79), ed. by 
Belisano Pimenta, Lisbon 1916; G. Host, Den 
Ma> okanske A 'a /so Mohammed hen AhiaHali s 
Histone . Copenhagen 1791; al-Nasiri. Kitab al- 
Isttkpci, transl. by Fumey, in A. M., vol. ix. 
and x. (G. S. Colin and P. DE Cenival) 
MAZANDARAN, a pt ovine e to the south 
of the C asp, an Sea bounded on the west by 
( ulan. on the east by the province of Astarabad 
> q. v . formerly Guigan), 

The name. If Gurgan to the Iianians was the 
‘•Land of the Wolves" (v’/u kana), the legion to 
us west was peopled by “Mazainian dews” (Banho- 
lomae. A!t:r. IVorterbueh , col. 1169 under tna - 
zainya daeza). Darme^teter, Le Zend-Avesta , ii. 
373, note 32, thought that Mazandaran was a 
“comparative of direction” ( “Mazana-tara : cf. shCsh 
and Kh'ishtar) but Noldeke's hypothesis is the more 
probable [Grundi . d. iran. Phil , ii. 178) who 
thinks that Mazan-dar = “the gate of Mazan" 
was a particular place, distinct from the part of 


the country known as Tapuristan. [A village of 
Mesderan(?) is marked on Stahl’s map 12 km, 
south of Firuzkuh !] In any case the name Mazan- 
daran seems to have no connection with rev 
Mx'rdapxvov cpov$ which according to Ptolemy, vi., 
ch. v., was situated between Parthia and Areia 
(Hari-rud) and was connected by Olshausen ( Maz - 
doran und Mazandaran , Monaisbtrichte Ak. Berlin , 
1877, p. 777 — 783) with Mazduran, a station 12 
farsakhs west of Sarakhs; cf. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
p. 24; Mukaddasi, p. 351 [cf. however the late 
source of 881 (1476) quoted by Dorn, Melanges 
asiat ., vii. 42]. 

The Avestan and Pahlavi quotations given by 
Darmesteter, loc. cit show to what degree the 
people of Mazandaran were regarded by the Per- 
sians as a foreign group and little assimilated. 
According to the Bun lahish, xv. 28, transl. West, 
p. 58, the “Mazandaran” were descended from a 
different pair of ancestois to those of the Iranians 
and Arabs. The Shah-nama reflects similar ideas 
(cf. the episode of Kai-ka 3 us’ war in Mazandaran 
and esp. Vullers ed , i., p 332, v. 290: the war 
is waged against Ahriman; p. 364, v. 79 2 — ‘793 • 
Mazandaran is contrasted with Iran; p. 574, v, 925: 
the bestial appearance of the king of Mazandaran). 

Among historical peoples in Mazandaran are 
the Tapyres (t aTvpoi), who must have occupied 
the mountains (north of Simnan), and the Amardes 
( J 'A ptzpdot), who according to Andreas and Marquart 
have given their name to the town of Amol (al- 
though the change of rd to l is rather strange in 
the north of Persia). These two peoples were defeated 
by Alexander the Great. The Parthian king Phra- 
dates I (in 176 b. c.) transplanted the Maides 
(Amardes) to the region of Xxpx% (Kh w ar to the 
east of Waramin) and their place was taken by 
the Tapyres, whose name came to be applied to 
the whole province. 

The Arabs only know the region as Tabaristan 
(< Tapurstan, on the Pahlavi coins). The name 
Mazandaran only reappears in the Saldjuk period. 
Ibn al-Athlr, x. 34, in speaking of the distribution 
of fiefs by Alp Arslan in 458 (1065) says that 
Mazandaran was given to the emir Inandj Baighu. 
Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 14, and Yakut, iii., p. 502, 9 , think 
that Mazandaian as a name for Tabaristan is only 
of fairly modern origin (in Arabic ?) but accordmg 
to Zakariya Kazwim, p. 270. “the Persians call 
Tabaristan Mazandaran”. Hamdallah Mustawfl dis- 
tinguishes between Mazandaran and Tabaristan. In 
his time (1340) the 7 tuman of the “wilayat of 
Mazandaran” were: Djurdjan, Murustak(?), Astar- 
ahad, Amol and Rustamdar, Dihistan, Rughad and 
Siyah-rustak ( : ) : on the other hand the diyar-i 
K Tunis wa-Tabaristan included Simnan, Damghan, 
Mruzkuh, a town of Damavvand, Firrim etc. We find 
a similar distinction in Kh w andamir, ed. Dorn, p. 83. 

Geography: The actual extent of Mazandaran 
(Rahino) is 300 miles from east to west and 46 
to 70 miles from north to south. Except for the 
strip along the coast — broader in the east than 
the west — Mazandaran is a very mountainous 
country. The main range of the Elburz forms 
barriers parallel to the south of the Caspian, while 
the ridges running down to the sea cut the country 
up into a multitude of valleys open on the north 
only. The principal of the latter ridges is the 
Mazar-cub. which separates Tabaristan from Tuni- 
kabun. The latter is bordered on the south by 
the chain of the Elburz in the strict sense, which 
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separates it from the valley of the ShahrGd (formed 
by the waters of the Alamut and Talakan and 
flowing westward into the Safid-rud). 

To the east of Mazar-cub, a number of ranges 
runout of the central massif of the Elburz: I. to 
the east the chain of Nur which cuts through the 
Haraz-pey and 2. to the S. E. the southern barrier 
which forms the watershed between the Caspian 
and the central plateau. Between the two, rises in 
isolation the great volcanic cone of Damawand 
(9,900 feet). 

To the east of Damawand the southern barrier 
rejoins the continuation of the Nur and the new 
line of the watershed of eastern Mazandaran is 
marked by the ranges of Band-i-pey, Sawad-kuh, 
Shah-mirzad (to the south of Simnan), of Hazar- 
djarlb (to the south of Damghan), of Shah-kuh (to 
the south of ShahrQd) etc. 

The riveis of Mazandaian ate of two kinds. A 
hundied short streams run straight down into 
the sea from the outer mountains of Mazandaran. 
Much more important are the rivers which rise in 
the interior and after draining many valleys foim 
a single great river when they break through the 
last barrier. Such are (from west to east): the Sard- 
abrad; the Calus; the Haraz-pey. which drains 
the region of mount Damawand and then runs 
past Amol; the Babul (the river of Barfrush); the 
Talar (river of c AlIabad); the Tidjin (river of Sail) 
and the Nika (or Aspneyzfi) which flows from east 
to west, its valley forms a corner between the 
southern chain (cf. above) and the mountains which 
surround the Gulf of Astarabad on the north. 

Bibliography of Travels. Pietro della 
Valle (1618), Viaggi, part ii , letter iv., Brighton 
1843, P* 578 — 702: Isfahan-Si) ahkuh (to the east 
of modern Lake of Kum) — Firuzkuh-Shirgah— 
Sari - F arahabad - Ashraf — Sari- Firuzkuh - Gily ard- 
Teheran; Sir Thomas Herbert, Some years' travels 
(1627), and Fr. ed. Relation du voyage^ Paris 1663, 
p. 265—31 1 : Isfahan-Siyahktih— Firuzkuh— c Aliabad— 
Ashraf— Amol— Teheran ; Han way, A historical ac- 
count , London 1754, ch. xxvii., i. 139 — 149: 
Astai 3 bad— Barfrush, ch. xhi., i. 192 — 198: Lan- 
garud- A mol-Barfrush- Ashraf; S. G. Gmelin. Reise 
d. Russ la nd, iii. (Reise d. d nordliche Persien , 
1770 — 1772), St. Petersburg 1774, p. 446 — 472 
(Amol— Barfiush- c Aliabad-Sari— Ashraf); G. Forster, 
A journey from Bengal to Eng lan r (1 784), London 
1798, ii. 179 — 210 (Bistam— Dehi-mulla-Chaloo— 
Sari-Barfrush) ; Morier, Second journey , London 
1818, ch. xxiii. (Teheran-Bumihin— Damawand— 
Bagh-i shah — Firuzktth - Asaran — Fulad - mahalla — 
Cashme- c AIi— Sawar— Astarabad) ; Macdonald Kin- 
neir, Geogr. Memoir , London 1813, p. 16 1 — 167; 
Ouseley, Travels . 1 ondon 1819. iii. (Firuzkuh— 
Surkh-rabat — Zlrab -Shirgah— c Aliabad— Sari- Ashi af- 
Farahabad— Amol— Miyankala— Damawand) ; Trezel, 
Notice stir le Ghtlan et Mazenderan , in Jaubert, 
Voyage en A > mlnie et en Perse , ii., p. 417 — 463; 
Fraser, Travels an l adventures ... on the southern 
banks of the Caspian Sea , London 1826, ch ii. — 
viii. 12-125: Ashraf-Sari-Barfrush-Amol-Izideh- 
c Aliabad— Towar-Abgarm— Lahidjan; Eichwald. Reise 
auf d. Kasp. Meere ( 1S25— I 826). Stuttgart 1834, i., 
ch. xi. (Mazandaran), p. 330 — 358 (Mashhadisar 
Barfrush); Conolly, Journey to the North of India 
overland, \ London 1834, i. 20 — 27 (Teheran— Firuz- 
kuh— Sari— Ashraf) ; Burns, Travels into Bokhara , 
1835, 103 — 122 (Astarabad— Ash raf- c Alia bad— 

Firuzkuh-Teheran); Stuart, Journal of a residence 


in Northern Persia ( 1835), London 1854, p- 247 — 
289 (town of Damawand- Firuzkuh— Zirab-Sari— 
Amol-Teherao); d'Arcy Todd, Memoranda to ac- 
company a sketch of part of Mazandaran , J.R.G.S., 
viii.. 1838, p. 101 — 108, map (Teheran— Amol— Bar- 
frush- Shii gah— Surkh-rabat— F11 uzkuh— T ehei an— Da- 
mawand— Firuzkuh— sources of the Talar— Diw-saf id— 
Shirgah — c A liabad — Sari— Barfrush — Amol— Teheran ; 
Fiiuzkuh— Fulad-mahalla) : Ritter, Erdkunde , vol. 
vi./t = part viii./3, Berlin 1838, p. 471 — 514 
(routes through the Elburz), p. 514 — 550 (coast 
region of Mazandaran), p. 550 — 595 (Damawand); 
Frasei, A winter's journey , 1838, ii. 131 — 145 
(Firuzkuh— Shamirzade— Shahrud): ii. 416—482 (Tehe- 
ran-Lar— Kalarastak— Parasp— Amol— Barfiush— Mash- 
hadisai— Izideh— Sakhtasar) ; Wilbraham, Travels in 
the Trans-caucasian provinces (1837), London 1839, 
p. 423 — 477 (Teheran— Firuzkuh— Zlrab— Sari-Ashraf 
—Amol); Holmes, Sketch of the shores oj the 
Caspian , London 1845, ch. x. (Kalarastak— Nur— 
Amol— Farahabad— Astaiabad), ch. xvii. (SSwar— 
Shahknh— Shamshirbur-Cashme- c Ali-Samnan) ; Vos- 
koboinikov, Puteshestviye po sever noi Persii (1843 — 
1844), Gornh Zurnal , St. Petersburg 1846, v. 171 — 
220, map, Germ, transl. in Rrmans Russ. Archiz\ 
v.. Heft 4, p. 674 — 708 (geology ■ Shah-kuh ; 
Sari- Firuzkuh ; Kudjur— Teheran): Buhse, Berg reise 
von Gil an nach Astcrabad , in Baer & Helmer- 
sens Beit rage z. Kenntniss des rttss. Reiches , 1847, 
vol. xiti., p. 217 — 236 (L&spuh-Kalardasht-Kudjur- 
Ask-Fiiuzkuh-Falad-mahalla); Hommaire de Hell, 
Voyage en Tttrquie et en Pcrse^ Paiis 1855, iii. 
214 — 336 (Teheran- Lar-Amol-Ashraf- Astarabad- 
Radkan- Kurd-mahalla- c Ali-cashma-Simnan) ; iv. 
285 — 306 (itineraries: atlas, plates 74 — 82. by 
Laurens); de Bode, Ocerki turkmen. zenili i yugo- 
vostoc. pnrrez. Kaspiiskago moria , O teles t. Zaptski , 
1856, N°. 7, p. 123 — 1 50 (Teheran-Satbandan- 
Firuzkuh-Cahaideh— Hazai-djarib- Astarabad), N°. 8, 
p. 459 — 472 (Sawar-Radkan); F. Mackenzie, Report 
cn the Persian Caspian Prozinces , Rasht 1859 — 
1S60 (manuscript quoted by Rabino); Gasteiger- 
Rawenstein-Kobach, Rundreise dutch die nordl. 
Prov. Persien s, Z. f. allgem. Erd ., xii., 1862, 
p. 341 — 356 (Teheran-Firuzkuh— “Sabbat-kuh” [Sa- 
wad-koh]-SarI-Ashraf-Astarabad); Dorn, Bencht 
uber eine wissensch . Reise in den Kaukasus etc , 
Mel. Asiat iv.. 1863, p. 429 — 500 (Ashur-ada- 
Ashraf— Bai frush-Mashhadisar) ; Dorn, Reise inch 
Masanderan im J. 1S60 , irst section (St. Peters- 
burg-Aschref), St. Petersburg 1895 (with an 
atlas); Melgunov, O yuznom berege Kaspiiskago 
moria , appendix to vol. iii. of Zapiski Akadtm. 
A T auk, St. Petersburg 1863, p. 95 — I 95 ^ Germ, 
transl. by Zenker, Das sudhche Ufer d. Kasp. 
Meeres, Leipzig 1868 (with some mistakes in the 
transcriptions); Eastwick, Thiee years' residence, 
London 1864, ch. iii., ii 50— 101 (Astarabad— 
A shraf —Sari— "A liabad -Shii gah— ZlrSb— Surkh-rabat— 
Firuzkuh— Sarbandan-Bumihin) ; Seidlitz, Handel 
und Wan tel an d. Kaspischen Sudkuste (from 
Russkii I esfnik ), Pet Mitt., 1869. p. 98 — 103, 
255 — 268 (Safid-rud-Mashhadisar— Bandargaz ; Ash- 
raf; Safiabad): G. C. Napier, Extracts from a 
diary of a tour in Khorasan , J. R. G. 5 ., xlvi., 
1876, p. 62 — 1 71 (good map: Gulhak-Gilyard- 
Firuzkuh-Gursaf id-Khmg Rudbar-Cashma- c Ali- 
Cardih-Sham^hirbur-Aspineza-Shahrud); V. Baker 
Clouds in the East . London 1876 (p. 62 89: 

Ashraf— Sari -Shirgah— Zirab-Fi ruzkuh-Sarbandan— 
Bunuhin-Teheran, p. 87—142: Lar- Ask-IQia- 
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loe (' ; )- < Aliabad— Zfrab— Casaleone (r)— c Allabad— Al- 
ton ne Sutkada — Cashme-YAli — Dihmulla - Dam- 

ghan) ; Stack. Six months in Persia , ch. vii. and 
viii.. London 1882. ii . p 170 — 202 (Teheran-Mount 
Damawand— Mashhadisar); Beresford Lovett. Itiner- 
ary notes of route surveys in Xortkern Persia, 
Proc. R G S .. v.. 1SS3, Feb t p. 57 — 84 (Teheran— 
Lalus-Nur— Balada— Lar— Ask— Firuzkuh-Fulad-ma- 
halla— fardeh— ZiySiat— Astarabad): Curznn, Persia , 
1S92. i. 354 — 389, ch. xii. (Mazandaran and Gilan) 
with a sketch; Sven IJedin, Gencni Khrrasan , 
Stockholm 1892, i. 57 — 69 (Damghan—Caidih— 
Pjahan-num a— Astarabad ) : E. G. Biowne, A year 
amongst the Persians. London 1S93, p. 557 — 568 
(Teheran— Mashhadisar) ; de Morgan, Mission scion- 
t; la ties , Etudes glographiques, i., 1894, p. 1 13 — 208 
(numerous illustrations); A. F. Stahl, Reisen in 
Xord - und Zen tr a l- Persian, Pet. Mitt.. ErgSnzungs- 
lieft N°. 11S, 1896, p. 7 — iS(Teheran—Kelarestok- 
Nur-Lai— Damawand; Teheian— Amol; Flruzkuh- 
c Aliabad; Amol-AstarSbad-Tash-Cahardih— Simnan) 
(with a detailed map); IT. L. Wells, Across the 
Alburz mountains , The Scott. Geogr. Magazine , 
mv., 1S98, p. I — 9 (supplement to Lovett; Afca- 
Vara^un-Kudjur— Xow-rudbar-Mulla-kal c aJ : Saire, 
Reis: in Mazandcran, Z._Gese/t. Erdkunde , 1002, 
p 99— 1 1 1 (Damawand-Amol-Ashraf-Bandargaz): 
Stahl. R.isen in Xord- und IVesfferden , Pet. Mitt 
1007, Heft vi., p. 121 — 131 (with a map: Bar- 
fiii-jh-Ffiu/kuh; ; O. Niedermayer [Die Persien - 
Expedition^ Mitt . d. Geogr. Gcsell in Miinchen , 
viii.. 1913, p. 177 — 188 (Firuzkuh— Turud-Pehvar— 
Sari; Nika-Sefiddje) : Rabino, A journey in Ala - 
zar.daran, J.R.G. S\, Nov. 1913, p 435-454 (Rasht- 
Sari); Golubiatnikov, Pet/e! in Northern Persia 
(m Russian). Xeftivanoye i slantsevoye kkoziaystvo. 
Moscow 1921, Scpt-Oct., p. 78 — 91; Noel, A 
/ (Connaitsa/ue in the Caspian pr evinces of Persia. ' 
f R G.S.. 1921. June, p. 401 — 418 (Teheian- A mol- 1 
Farnhabad - Nfir - Kudjiir- Tunikabun) ; Herzfeld. | 
Reiceberieht, Z D G.M . . 1926. p. 278 — 279 (Ristam- 
Radkan-Shamshiibur-Dam ghan); A. F. Staid, Die 
orographisclun und hydrographi \chen Vet haltmsse 
des FJbur c * G dirges in Pe/sien , Pet. Mitt 1927, 
Heft 7 — 8, p. 21 1 — 215 (with a map); H. L. 
Rabino, Mazandaran and Astarabad . G.M.S., 1928 
(itineiaries on the coa^t. administrative divisions 
with lists of villages. Muslim inscriptions); cf. 
p. xx., complete list of previous works G. M. Bell, 
Geological Xotes on part of Mazandaran ( Geol . 
Transactions^ series ii., vol. v., p. 577). 

Ethnology Khan> kov. Memo ire sur l 'ethno- 
graphic de la Terse , Paris 1866, p. 1 16 — 1 1 7 ; Ino- 
stinntsev, The Customs of the inhabitants of the 
Caspian provinrgs in the tenth centur v (in Russian). 
Zhvava Starina , 1909, part ii. — iii.. p. 125 — 152. j 

Language. Cf. Geiger, Die Xaspischen Dia- 
lect Grundriss d. iran. Phil i./2 , p. 344 — -3S0, 
where the literature of the subject i.s given (esp. 
Horn's works). 

The historical geography of Mazandaran 
is still full of difficulties although Vasmer’s ven 
full study has considerably reduced their number. 
The matter is complicated by the fact that certain 
well-know d names are used in different periods 
for more or less identical districts. 

The eastern frontier of Mazandaran (Tabaristan) 
in the strict sense, with Astaiabad (Djurdjan) seems 
to have always run near Kulbad (on the river 
Kirrind; cf. Ptolemy XphZol) wheie there used to 
be a wall (djar-i A u/bad) which barred the narrow- 


strip of low-land between the Gulf of Astarabad 
and the mountains; cf. Ibn Rusta (p. 149) who 
speaks of the brick wall ( adjurr ) and of the Gate 
of Tamis through which travellers had to pass 
(cf. Ibn al-Faklh, p. 303). To the west the town 
of Shalus (Caliis) w r as situated on the frontier of 
Dailam (Ibn Rusta, p. 150: fi nahw * 'Nadwiv) 
but later the valley of the Sard-ab-rud (Kalar- 
dasht) seems to have been annexed to Tabaristan. 
Farther w r est the coast of Tunikabun was governed 
sometimes with Mazandaran and sometimes with 
Gilan. 

The Arab geographers distinguished between the 
plain ( al-sahliya ) and the mountains ( al-djabaliya J 
of Tabaristan (Istakhri. p. 21 1, 271). The important 
tow-ns of Tabaristan were in the lowlands: Amol, 
Natil, Shalus (Calus), Kala (Kalar), Mila, Tardji 
(Tudji, Bardjir), c Ain al-Humm, MamtIr(=Bar- 
furush), Sari, Tamlsha (cf. Istakhri, p. 207 ; cf. 
Mukaddasi, p. 353). The principal town ( madina ) 
of Tabaristan in the time of YaTcubT, p. 276, 
still was Sanya [7. z\J, but in the time of Mas c udi, 
Tanbih, p. 1 79. Istakhri, p. 21 1, and Ibn Hawkal, 
p. 271, the principal town ( kasaba ) and the most 
flourGhing one in Tabaristan was Amol (larger 
than Kazwln). 

The mountain area was quite distinct and its 
connection with the plain is not very clear in the 
Arabic texts; cf. the confused summary in Istakhri, 
p. 204. Tabari, iii., 1295 under the year 224 (838) 
distinguishes three mountains in Tabaristan: 1. the 
mountain of Wanda-Hurmuz in the centre (was at); 
2. that of his brother WaDdasandjan (sic) b. Alandad 
b. Kaiin and 3. that of Shanvln b. Surkhab b. 
Bab. Now according to Ibn Rusta, p. 15 1, (the 
Karinid) Wanda-Hurmuz lived near Dunbawand. 
On the other hand, the same writer, p. 149, says 
that during the rule of Tabaristan by Djarir b, 
Yazld, Wanda-Hurmuz had bought 1,000 djarib of 
domain lands ( sawafi ) outside the town of Sari. 
These alf djarib seem to correspond to the region 
round the sources of the rivers Tidjin and Nika 
which in Persian is called Hazar-djarlb. Later, the 
lands of Wanda-Hurmuz included the greater part 
of eastern Mazandaran. ''■'Wandas pdjan seems to 
have ruled over the greater part of Mazandaran 
for his capital Muzn w'as the rallying point from 
which expeditions set out against Dailam. Finally 
the mountain of Sharwin comprised the S.E. part 
of Mazandaran, for according to Ibn al-Fakih, p. 305, 
it w-as close to Kumis. 

In the time of Istakhri, the three divisions of the 
mountains specified are: the mountains of Rubandj, 
of Fadusban and of Karin. “They are high moun- 
tains (djilal) and each of them (djabal )has a 
chief’. 

R u b a n dj, according to Ibn Hawkal, lay between 
Raiy and Tabaristan. Barthold, Ocerk , p. 155 
emends the name to *Ruyandj and identifies it 
w-ith Rfiyan. Ibn Rusta, p. 149 says that Ruyan, 
near the lands of Raiy, did not form part of 
Tabaristan but formed a special kiira with the 
capital Kadjdja which was the headquarters of 
the Wali (cf Kacarustak in the buluk of Kudjur). 
According to this, "Ruyand = Ruyan is to be 
located in the S. W. part of Mazandaran (north 
of Teheran). In the Mongol period, Hamdallah 
Kazwlnl, p. 160. is the first to mention Rustamdar 
(on the Shah-iud). As Yasmer, loe. cit .. p. 122 — 
125. has shown, Rustamdar later included all western 
Mazandaran between Sakhtasar (Gilan) and Amol. 
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Rustamdar therefore included Ruyan, without the 
two terms being completely synonymous. 

Djibal Karin had only one town Shah mar, a 
day’s journey from Sariya. The local chiefs of the 
dynasty of Karin lived in the stronghold of Firrim 
which must have stood on the western branch of 
the river Tldjin, which later flows past Sari. The 
modern buluk of Firrim is in the Hazar-Djarlb 
(more accurately in its western half which is called 
Dudanga). According to Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 95. the 
possessions of the Karinids included the mountains 
of Wanda-ummid ( ibid p. 25 ; the water supply 
of the mosque of Amol came from this mountain), 
Amol, Lafur (on the eastern souice of the river 
Babul which runs to Barfurush) and Firrim, “which 
is called Kuh-i Karin”. Accoiding to Yakut, iii. 
283, the lands of the Karinids included Djibal 
SharuTn (cf. above) which Ptimad al-Saltana, Kitab 
al-Tadwin , p. 42, identifies with Sawad-kuh i. e. 
the sources of the Talar (river of C A Hal -ad between 
Amol and Barfurush): the pass leading to Sawad- 
kuh is still called Shalf In < Sharwin 

The Djibal Paduspan long wrong- 
ly read lay a day’s journey from Sari. 

The district had no cathedral mosque; the chief j 
lived in the village of Uram (Ibn Hawkal, p. 268, I7 : j 
Uram-khast, Arum). As Vasmer has shown, p. 1 27- 
130, this must be sought on the middle course 
of the rivers of Barfurush and c AIiabad (to the 
north of Lafur and near Shirgah). 

Bibliography. B.G.A. , s. v. Dailam, Tabaiistan. 
Amol, Sariya etc Ibn al-Faklh, p. 301 — 314, in 
paiticular gives very detailed information about 
Tabaristan. Mas c udi, Murudj al-Dhahab , index : 
Idrisi, transl. Jaubert, ii. 160, 170-180. 333, 337- 
338 (of little originality); Zakariya Kazwlm, Afhar 
al Bull an (clime iv.): Amol, p. iqo: Bilad al- 
Dailam, p. 221 ; Ruyan. p.250: Tabaristan; Yakut, 
cf. Dorn, Auszuge , 1858, p. 2 — 45. where are 
collected all the articles relating to Tabaristan 
[but the text of Wiistenfeld’s edition is preferable] : 
Hamdallah Kazwlni, Nuzhat al-Kulub , G. M. S . 
p. 159 and 1 6l : Dorn, Auszuge aus 14 7nor- 
genl. Sth rifts teller n bet) e fend d. Kaspisrhe Meer , 
Melanges Asiatiques , vi., p 658, vii., p. 19 — 44 
and 52 — 92; cf. also the historical biblio- 
graphy. European works: Spiegel, Fran. Alter - 
tumskunde , 1871, i. 64 — 74: Doin, Caspia . 1875 
(a mass of rather undigested information): Geiger, 
Ostimnische Kultur , 1882, index; Brunnhofer, Vom 
Pontus bis sum Indus , Leipzig 1S90, p. 73 — 93: 
Alburs and Mazanderan (the author seeks to ex- 
plain Iranian geography from Sanskrit texts): Bar- 
thold, Istor.-geogr. obzor Irana . St Petersburg 1903. . 
p. 158 — 161, Pers. transl, Teheran IQ30, p. 289- | 
295 ; Le Strange. The Lands of the Eastern Cali - j 
phate , p. 368 — 376 ; Vasmer, Die Ercberung etc. 

History. The local dynasties of Mazandaran 
fall into three classes: 1. local families of pre- 
Islamic origin, 2. the c Alid saiyids and 3. local 
families of secondary importance. 

I. At the coming of the Sasanian dynasty, the 
king of Tabaristan and of Padadiwargar (Marquart, 
Eransah)\ p. 130: “the district opposite the region 
of Kh*ar” ; Farshuwadgar is a misreading of the 
name, which is also found in the Bundahisk , xii. 
17) w'as Gushnasp. whose ancestors had reigned 
since the time of Alexander. In 529 — 53 ^ T a karistan 
was ruled by the Sasanian prince Kay us, son of 
Kawat. Anushirwan put in his place Zarmihr, who 


traced his descent from the famous smith Kawa# 
His dynasty ruled till 645 when Gil Gaubara (a 
descendant of the Sasanian Dj amasp. son of Peroz) 
annexed Tabaristan to Gllan. These families, on 
whom their coins might throw some light (cf. 
below), had descendants ruling in the Muslim period. 

The Bawandids (who claimed descent from 
KayiL) provided three lines: the first 45 — 397 
(665 — 1007) was overthrown on the conquest of 
Tabaristan by the Ziyarid Kabus b. Washmgir; 
the second reigned from 466 (1073) to 606(1210) 
when Mazandaran was conquered by Muhammad 
Kh u arizmshah ; the third ruled from 635 (1237) 
to 750 (1349) as vassals of the Mongols. The 
last representative of the Bawandids was slain by 
Afrasiyab CulawL 

The Karinids (in the Kuh-i Karin) claimed 
descent from Karin, brother of Zarmihr (cf. above). 
Their last representative Mazyar [ q . z'.] was put 
to death in 224 (839). 

The Padiispanids (Rtiyan and Rustamdar) 
claimed descend from the Dabuyids of Gllan 
(their eponym was the son of Gil Gaubara: cf. 
above). They came to the front about 40 (660) 
and during the rule of the c Alids were their vassals. 
Later they were vassals of the Buy ids and Bawandids, 
who deposed them in 586 (1190) The dynasty, 
restored in 606. survived till the time of Timur; 
one of its branches (that of Kawus b. Kayumarth) 
reigned till 975 (1567) and the other (that of 
Iskandar b. KavQmarth) till 984 (1574). 

IT. Alongside of these native dynasties the 
c Alids were able to establish themselves, princi- 
pally in Tabaristan. In 250 the people of Ruyan, 
rebelling against the governor, sent to Raiy for 
the 7 aidT Saivid Hasan b. Zaid, a descendant of the 
Caliph C AU in the sixth generation. This (Hasanid) 
branch ruled in Tabaristan till 316 (928). The 
Tlusainid branch ruled from 304 to 337 ( : ). Another 
dynasty of Mar c ashl saiyids ruled in Mazandaran 
between 760 (1358) and 880 (1475). Th e founder 
of this dynasty was Kiwam al-Din, a descendant 
of c All in the twelfth generation. A third family 
of Murtada 3 ! snivids is known in Hazar-Djarlb 
between 760 and ioo$ A. H. 

III. The noble families who enjoyed considerable 
influence, mainly in their fiefs, are very numerous. 
Rabino mentions the Kiya of Culaw (at Amol, 
Talakan and Rustamdar) between 795 A. 11. and 
909 a. H. ; the Kiva Djalall of Sari in 750 — 
j 763; the hou^e of Ruzafzun of Sawadkuh 
• between 897 and 923; the Diw in the period 
I of Shah Tahmasp in certain parts of Mazandaran ; 

I the Banu-Ka 3 ils between 857 and 957; the 
Banu-Iskandar between 857 an d 1006 and 
the different princes of Tamisha, of Miyandurud, 
of I.aridjan, of Mamtir, of Lafur etc. 

Besides this confusion of feudal dynasties, a 
series of conquerors from outside has ruled in 
Mazandaran : the Arabs (their expeditions began 
in 22 = 644; the final conquest took place under 
al-Mansur in 141 — 144 [cf. the article tabaristan] ; 
the dates and facts given are very contradictory 
as Vasmer has shown), the Tahirids, the Saffarids, 
the Samanids, the Ziyarids, the Ghaznawids, the 
Saldjiiks, the Kh^arizmshahs, the Mongols, the 
Sarbadars. Timur and his descendants, the Safawids. 
Shah Isma'il sent an expedition to Mazandaran 
in 923 (1517) h ut it was under Shah c Abbas that 
the land was definitely incorporated in Persia in 
1005 (1596). This monarch claimed hereditary 
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rights there from the connection of his family 
with the Saivid Kiwam al-Din Mar c ashi j A lam- 
lira . Teheran, p. 354). Farahabad was founded in 
1020 (1612) and in the next year Ashiaf was 
built with its famous palaces. 

Bibliojr aphy. On the campaigns of Alexander 
the Gieat and Antiochus III (in 209 H. c. ; cf. 
I’ohbius, x. 28-31), cf. Dorn, Capia* sub Alexander; 
Dorn, Rtise, p. 156 — 161 ; Marquart, Alexander's 
Mar sch ven Perse polls nach Herat* in Cntersuch. 
z. Gen’li. von Bran , ii., 1905. p. 45 — 63: Stahl, 
Xotes on the march of Alexander the Great from 
hebatana to Hyrcania 5 J.R.G.S.* Oct. 1924, 
p. 312 — 319. On the Arsacid and Sasanid period: 
D annexe ter, Lettre de Tansar a fasnasf , roi de 
Tabanstan , J. A., 1894, I, p. 185 — 250 et 502 — 
555 (Tam>ar [Tusar : ], the priest of the Sasanid 
Aidnshir I exhorts Djusjinasf to submit: the 
document translated fiom Pahlavi into Arabic is 
given by I bn al-Mukaffa c in Persian in Ibn Isfan- 
diySr); Justi, Zranisches X amenbuch , 1895, p. 430 — 
435 (tables); Justi, in Grand d. iran. Phil ii. 
547; Marquait, Eransahr, p. 129 — 136. 

For the Muslim period: Baladhuil, p. 334 — 340; 
Tabari, index; Ya'kabi, Jhstoriae , ed. Houtsma, 
11 329—330. 355 ' 447 - 465, 479 - 5 * 4 i 5^2 : Hi tab 
at-' (’van, ed. Jong and de Goeje, p. 399 -405. 
502 -516. 520—523; 11 m al-Fakih, op. cit.\ Ibn 
al-Athir, index; as well as the local histories given 
below [an asterik marks the woiks w’hich seem to 
be lost]- Abu T-Ha-an c Ali b. Muhammad al-Mada ; im 
(d. 225 = 890). ~ KitZib Futuh D jibcil a l- Tabaris tan ; 

' Ttiwand-nama (written for Shahrijar b. Karin who 
reigned from 466 — 503 = 1072 — 1109); c Abd al- 
Hasan Muhammad Yazdadi, M Ckud al-Sihr 7 va- 
Kala'id al-Purar\ Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Is* 
fundi) 3 r, Tarikh-i Tabanstan (written in 613 = 
1216), abbr tranM. by E. G. Browne, G. M. S., 
1905: the manuscript mentioned by I)orn has been 
continued to 842 (14S8): Badr aI-Ma c ali Awliya- 
Allah Amoli, "Ta^r ikh-i Tabanstan (written for 
Fakhr al-Duwla Shah-Ghazi. 761 — 780=1359 — 
1378); c All b. Djamal al-Din b. c All Mahmud al- 
Nadjibi Ruyani, TeZtikh-i Tabaristan (written for 
the Karki)a Mirza c Ali befote 88 1 = 1476. used 
by Zahir al-Din); Sui\id Zahir al-Din (boin 
in 815 r= 1412) b. S. Nasir al-Din al-Mar c ashi, 
Tdrilh-i Tabaristan toa- Ruyan wa-MZizandaran* 
fin. in S81 (1476). ed. Doin, St Peter»buig 1266 
(1850): Dorn's Germ, tiansl. was printed in 1885 
but only a few copies are known; Ibn Abi Musallim. 

TXr ikh-i Mazandaran (date unknown): KitZib-i 
Gil an 7 ca-MZizandarZm wa-A^tar a bad zoa-Simnan 
zea-Dam gkZm zva-gkair ih (Pers MS of 1275 ^185 9J, 
ef. Dorn. Tench/) ; Muhammad Hasan Khan I c timad 
ul-Saltana, A'ltab a l- T a dzvin ft Ahoali Djibah 
Sharzoin, Teheran 1311 (geography and history 
of Sawad-kuh, lists of the Bawandids, Paduspan 
etc.). Cf. also the local histories of Gilan: 
Zahir al-I)In Mar c ashi, Tarikh-i Gilan vca-Daila - 
mi dan (to J489), ed- Rabino, Rasht 1330(1912): 
(Annex p. 476—498: correspondence of Khan 
Ahmad Gilani); c All b. Shams al-Din, Ta /ikh-i 
KhZini (8S0 — 920), ed. I)oin, 1858: c Abd al-Fattah 
1 ‘umani. Tar ikh-i Gilan (923 — 1038), ed. Dorn, 
1S5S; and the local histories of Djurdjan: Abu 
Sab'd 3l-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Idnsi (d. 405 = 
1014). ~ Ta rikh-i Astaralad, continued by Ibn al- 
Kasim Hamza b. Yusuf al-Sahml al-I)urdjani (d. 427 
— 1036) who is the author of a TV/ ikh-i Djurdjan 
[perhaps = Hi tab Mdnfat llama Wili Djurdjan, 


written by Abu ’ 1 -Kasim Hamza al-Sahmi in 689 = 
1290, cf. the Catalogue of the Bodleiana, Oxford 
1787 (Uri), p. 165, Arabic MSS, N°. 746]; c Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Djurdjani al-Idrisi, Ted r ikh-i Djurdjan 
(date unknown). A large number of Muhammadan 
sources relating to Mazandaran have been collected 
by Dorn, Die Geschichte Tabaristans und der 
Serbedare nach Chondemir , Alim, de T Acad, de 
St. Petersbourg , 1850, vol. viii . ; and Auszuge 
aus M uham. SchriftstelLrn betrejfcnd d. Gesch. 
und Geographie, St. Petersbourg 1858 (extracts 
from 22 woiks). For Timur’s campaigns: Zafar- 
ndma , i. 348, 358, 379, 570; ii. 577; Munedjdjim- 
bashi (1630 — 1702), Saha 3 if al-Akhbar * Stambul 
1285 (1868) (dynasties of Mazandaran ; cf. Sachau’s 
translation, Em Verzeichniss d. muhamm. Dynastien, 
Berlin 1923: Die Kaspischen Furstentiimer , N®. 
3 — 13 )- 

European works: d’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols , 
1835, iii 2, 10, 44, 48, 106 — 109 (Cintimur 

governor in Mazandaran), 120 — 122, 193, 414 — 
418 (Abaka); iv. 4, 42, 44 — 45 (Mazandaran 
apannge of Ghazan), 106, 124, 1 5 5 -j J 59 i 600 
(Abu Sa c id in M.), 613, 622 (revolt of Yasawur), 
685 (Hasan b. Coban in M.), 726, 730 (Tugha 
Timur, q.v. ), 739 (the Sarbadars, q. vl)\ Melgunov, 
op. cit. (lists of the dynasties and governors of 
Mazandaran); Rehatsek, The Bdw and Gaobarah 
sepahbuds , J. Bombay branch R. A. S., 1876, xii., 
p. 410 — 445 (according to Zahir al-Din, Mirkhond 
and the Muntakhab al-Taicarikh)\ Howorth , History 
of the Mongols , index (publ. in 1927); Horn in 
th e Grundr. d. iran. Phil , ii. 563 ( c Alids); Lane- 
Poole, The Muhamm. Dynasties , cf. the additions 
by Barthold in the Russ, transl., 1899, p. 290 — 
293; Casanova, Les I sp eh beds de Fir im, in A 
Volume . . . presented to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, p. 1 17 — 126 (the identification of Firim 
with Firuzkuh is w'roog); Huart, Les Ziyandes , 
Mint de TAcad des Inscr.* xlii., Paris 1922, index ; 
Baithold, La place des provinces caspiennes dans 
Thistoire du vunde musulman (Russ.), Baku 1925, 
p. 90 — 100 (Timur in Mazandaran); Rabino, Les 
dynasties alaouides du Mazandaran, J. A., 1927, 
ccv. 253 — 77 (lists without references); Zambaur, 
Manuel de glneal. et de c krone to gie , Hanover 
1927, ch. ix. and tables C and P\ Vasmer, Die 
Eroberung Tabaristans durch die Araber z. Zeit 
des Chalifen at- Man stir* Islamic a, 1927, Jll/i., 
p. 86 — 150 (veiy important analysis of the Mu- 
hammadan sources) : Rabino, Mazandaran and Asia - 
) ah ad, p. 133 — 149 (lists of dynasties and governors 
detailed but without references); Vasmer, Die 
Munzin d. Isfehbede an l Statthalter von Tabar is tan 
(m preparation). On the Russian expeditions to 
Mazandaran see Dorn, Caspian Kostomarov, Bunt 
Stenki Razma (1668 — 1669)^ in Sobraniye socinemi , 
St. Petersburg 1903, Kniga I, vol. ii. 407—505 
(Persian sources call the Cossack chief Stenka Razin 
fa lstin Gurazl”); Butkow, Stir les evenenients qtii 
eur t nl lieu en ijSi tors de la fonJation d'un 
etabbssement russe sur le Golfe d'Astarabad (Russ.), 
Zurn. Min. Vnutr. del., xxxiii., 1839. p. 9; 
Butkow, Materiali dlia novoi istorii Kavkaza , St. 
Petersburg 1869, index (in the Persian sources the 
leader of the Russian expedition of 1781 Count 
WoinwwiC is called “Karafs [= Giaf]-khan”). 

Archaeology. Bode, On a recently opened 
tumulus in the n ighbourhood of A star abad, Archeo- 
logia. London 1844, x *x. 248 - 255 (on the circum- 
stances of the find made at Turang-tapS cf. Bode, 
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Otecestvennyia Zapiski , 1856, N°. 7, p. 152 — 160), I 
Rostovtsev, The Sumerian treasure of Astarabad- ! 
Journ. of Egyptian archaeol 1920, vi. 4 — 27; 
Minot sky, Transcaucasica (publ. in J. A., 1930); 
De Morgan, Mission scientifique , Recherches arc/ieo- 
logiques , part i., Paris 1899, p. 1 — 3 (prehi- 
storic sites of Mazandaranj: Cravvshay-Williams, 
Rock-dwellings in Raineh , f.R.A.S ., 1904, p. 
551 — 552; 1906, p. 217; Hommaire de Hell, cf. 
above (atlas) ; Hfintzsche, Palaste Schah Abbas I x 
in Mazanderan , Z. D. M. G , xv., 1862, xx., 1866, : 
p. 18b; Sarre, Denkmiiler per use her Baukunst , 
Berlin 1901 — 1910, Textband, p. 95 — 1 16: Die 
Bauvverke d. Landschaft Tabaristan (Grubtuime 
von Mazanderan; Amol; Sari; die Palastanlage von 
Aschref; Safi-abad; Farah-abad); Diez, Churaui- 
nhche Baudenkmaler, Berlin 1918, p. S8. inscription 
of Radkan of the Ispahbad Abu Dja'far Muhammad 
b. Wandarln Bavvand of 407 (1016; studied by 
van Berchem). (V. Minor sky) 

The coins of Mazandaran. The question 
whether the Sasanians struck coins in Mazanda- 
ran is still an open one and can only be settled 
when the groups of letters that mark the mints , 
on Sasanian coins have been properl) explained. 
According to the so far insufficient attempts to 
explain them, the letters A M found from the 
time of Firuz onwards are an abbreviation for 
Amul, but this explanation is quite without 
proof. 

The Dabwaihids and the earlier Arab governors ! 
of Tabaristan struck in the second (eighth) centuiy 
coins of the type of the Sasanian drachms of 
Khusraw II; on the obverse, with the bust of 
the ruler, his name is given in Pahlavi characters 1 
and on the reverse is the fiie-altar with its two | 
guardians and on the right the mint Tpurstan and 1 
on the left the year in the Tabaristan era (began 
on June 11, 652). These silver coins average in 
weight I 90 grammes = 29.3 grains and are hemi- 
drachms. Of the Dabwaihid ruleis, Ferkhwan, Dat- i 
burdjmatun and Khuishit are mentioned upon \ 
them. The coins of the first bear the years 60-77 ! 
(71 1 — 728), of the second 86 — 87 (737 — 738) 
and of the third 89 — 1 1 5 (740 — 766); these dates | 
enable us to correct the chronology given by the j 
historians. On some coins with the name Khurshit, i 
earlier students read the dates 60 — 63 but this is , 
to be explained by the similarity of shast and 
dehsat in the Pahlavi script and these coins are j 
really of the years iiosqq. The assumption of a 
Khurshid I, who reigned in the sixties of the 
Tabaristan era (Mordtmann), is thus quite unfounded, ; 
As Khurshid died in 144 a. h =110 Tabaristan j 
era, and there are coins with the names of Arab | 
governors earlier than the year 1 16 Tab, it must 
be assumed that the Arabs continued to strike j 
coins in the name of the earlier ruler of the land | 
for a period after the conquest of Mazandaran, 
just as they did after the conquest of Persia under : 
the Caliph c Omar. 

The earlier coins struck by Arab governors of 
Tabaristan bear the name Khalit (Khalid b. Barmak, 1 
1 16 — 1 19) and Umar ( r Omar b. ai- c Aia, 120 — 125) i 
in Pahlavi. From 122 the name of the governor , 
is given in Kufic also and afterwards in this 
exclusively ( : Omar, Sa : id, Yah) a, Djarir, Sulaiman). j 
In the years 130 and 140, there frequently appear 
on the coins names which seem to have belonged I 
to some other officials, as the names of governors j 
given for this period by historians are different. 1 


Anonymous coins were also struck. The issue of 
these coins with Sasanian types ended in the year 
143 Tabaristan era (794, anonymousj but we have 
a coin of 16 1 (812) on the obverse oi which in 
place of the king's head — as earlier on the coins 
of the governor bulaiman (136 — 137J — there is a 
rhombus with the puzzling Arabic letters bh and 
on the margin al-Fadl b. Sahl Dhu'l-Riyasatain 
(in Arabic) is named ; on the reverse, instead of 
the altar with its guardians are three paiallel 
designs like fir branches, between them an inscrip- 
tion in lour lines giving the Muhammadan cieed 
in Kufic and the dale and mint in Pahlavi (Tiesen- 
hausen, Zap. vast, otd arch, obshl ., ix. 224). 

We know diihams of Tabaristan mint ot the 
Caliphs of the yeais 102 (Lavoix), 147 (Brit. Mus. 
with the name of the governor Rawh), 190— 192, 
copper coins of the years 145 and 137 (Zambaur, 
A 'u/nhm. Ztschr ., xxvi., the latter with the name 
of c Omar b. al- c Ala). At a later date, coins weie 
struck there by the dabs of the c Alids ( c Amul, 
253 ak, 300 av and ar), the Buyids and Ziyauds 
(Amul, Saiiya and Firrnn), the Bavvandids (Firrim, 
353 36 7, 401 ar), sometimes by the Samamds, 

(Amul av 341, ar 302, 353 — 357 J- *till later 
by the Hulaguids, Serberdars, Timurids (Amul, 
San) and Shahs of Persia (Amul, Sail, Tabaristan, 
Mazandaran). In Amul anonymous coppei coins 
were struck from the xvi th century onwards. On 
several pieces of this peiiod the mint Tabaristan 
occurs. As these aie all very rare, the issue must 
ha* e been an occasional one. The dates are not 
preserved on any specimens. More common are 
copper pieces of the value of 4 kazbeki (18 — 22 
grammes = 280 — 340 giams) with the lion and 
sun and mint Mazandaran, which belong to the 
xviii th century. During the Russian occupation of 
Gilan in 1723 — 1732, to meet the shortage of 
currency provoked by the financial crisis m Russia 
at this time, Persian copper coins were overstruck 
with a Russian die (double-eagle) and circulated 
in the occupied provinces in place of Russian money. 
These coins are often called Mazandaran pieces 
but this is not correct, as only Gilan and not 
Mazadaran was occupied. 

Bib l i og t ap ky; Olshausen, Die Pehlevi- 
Legenden auf den Munzen der letzten Sasaniden . 
Copenhagen 1843; Kraflft, IVienei Jahrbacher . 
cvi., Anzeigeblatt^ 1844; Mordtmann, Z.D.M.G . . 
viii., xii., xix., xxxiii. ; S.B. Bay>. Ak ., 1871; 
Dorn, Melanges Asiatiques , 1. — iii., vi., via.; 
Thomas, J.R.A.S. , 1849, 1852, 1871. A new 
work on the Tabaristan Pahlavi coins is in pre- 
paration by R. Yasmer. For the later period: 
The coin catalogues by S. Lane-Poole and R. 
Stuart Poole; Markov, Inventa/ nyi Katalog\ 
Zambaur, Numism. Ztschr xlvii. 136 ; R. Yasmer, 
Sbornik Ermitaza , iii 1 1 9 — 132 (Russ.). 

(R. Yasmkr) 

MAZAR-I SHARIF, a town in Afghan- 
istan, south of the Amu-Dar)a [q. v.]. In the 
middle ages it was the site of the village of Khair, 
later called Khodja Khairan, 14 miles east of 
Balkh. On two different occasions, in the vRh 
(xiBh) century after 530 (1135 — 1136) in the time 
of Sultan Sandjai [q. v.], and in 885 (1480-1481) 
in the reign of the Timurid Sultan Husain, the 
tomb of the caliph c Ali was ‘‘discovered 1 ’ here and 
its genuineness declared to have been proved. A 
place of pilgrimage ( maza> ) at once arose around 
the tomb with a considerable market: the second 
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tomb winch is still statuimg (the hist is said to 
have been destroyed by Cmgiz-Khan), was built 
in $36 (1481 — 1482). The rnazar does not seem 
to have been of any particular importance during 
the time of the Ozbegs and is hardly mentioned 
although several Ozbeg bultans weie buried there. 
In the hist half of the xix 1 * 1 centuiy, the place 
is usually simply called mazat by travellers, the 
name A/azar-i S/uu if seems only to have ausen 
within the last bundled years. c Abd al- Karim Bukhari 
(ed. Schefer, p. 4) does not mention Mazar at all 
among the towns of Afghanistan: in 1832 when A. 
Burnes passed through it, it wms a little town with 
about eight bundled houses In iSoo, the Afghan 
guvernor Xahb “Alim Khan, a Shi c i. chose Mazar-i 
Shauf as las lCsidence: since then Mazar-i Sharif 
has been the capital of Afghan Turkistan. In 1878 
it was described b) the Russian general Matweyew 
as one of the best towns in Northern Afghanistan 
with about 30,000 inhabitants (Kostenko, Tinke- 
sta/iskiy A ;« 27 , 11. 157). 

Bibliography'. On the first discovery of 
the tomb cf. the text of Abu Hamid al-Andalusi 
al-Gharnati (( 7 . A. L., 1. 477, where the name is 
different;, in J. A., ccvu., 1925, p. 145 ; 

on the second : Kh*andainlr, Habib al-Siyar, 
lithography of Tihran, ui. 260 sq.; C. E. Vate, 
Xoitium Aj ghuuiiUuu Edinburgh and London 
1S88, p. 279 sqq. (\V. Bari hold) 

ai.-MAZATI, a name borne by over twenty 
Abadi writers or men celebrated for their piety, 
among whom may be mentioned Abu ' 1 -Rabi c 
Sulaiman b. Yakhlaf al-Mazati, a pupil of Abu c Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Bakr. Celebrated for his 
learning and his virtues, he spent all his life in 
study and teaching and died in 474 (June 11, 
1081 — May 31, 1082J m a little town of the Banu 

W islu ( a clan of the tribe of Mazata, 

which in those da>s occupied the lands between 
Gabes and the south of lupoli He wrote a book 
on the punciples of law entitled al-Muthaf. 

/> / b l i o gr a p h v : Abu ’ 1 - Abbas Ahmad b. 
Sa c id al-Shammakhi, Kitao al-Siyar^ Cairo 1301, 
p. 412, 592. (Muh. Blnchlneb) 

MAZDAK, the apostle of a religion, 
which was founded two centuries before him by 
Zuiadusht, son of Khurrakhan, but spread in Persia 
only after his pi opaganda ; it had great political 
inlluence in the countiv in the tune of Kawadh 
(488 — 531 A. I), with an interregnum). The latter 
adopted it and even made arrangements for putting 
its teaching into practice but alter his restoration 
he put Mazdak and a large number of his followers 
to death. The best known feature of his teaching 
was the endeavour to remove every cause ot 
covetousness and discord among men, and thus to 
purify religion, by making women and possessions 
common property. 

It is not possible to reconstruct from the sources 
the Mazdaki doctrine in detail nor to settle its 
relations with the other religions or sects of Persia. 
The main features will be indicated here. 

The sources. Detailed nairatives of the reign 
of Kawadh and some important references to 
Mazdak and his teaching will be found in the 
conte mporary Syrian and Byzantine writers (Joshua 
Stylites, Agatluus, Procopius, Malala, Theophanes). 
In Pahlavi literature there are few references to 
Mazdak. The bulk of our information about Maz- 
dak and his relations with Kawadh come to us 


from Aiab and Persian w’riters and go back mainly 
to the Kh " M ad at rut m a gh or Roj al Sasanian Chronicle, 
of which the best known Arabic version was that 
of Ibn ai-Mukaffa'. Baron Rosen has shown that 
the other Arabic versions were not all dependent 
on this one, some of them having been prepared 
directly from the original. Some compilers also 
inserted historical or legendary episodes taken 
from other Pahlavi works and others attempted 
to haimonise different narratives and did a ceitain 
amount of retouching in their reconstruction of 
the original. The Persian and Arab writers who 
had these different veisiuiis or compilations at 
their disposal only very rarely mention their sources 
and endeavour in turn to reconcile the statements 
made. Noldeke has alieady distinguished two 
“Hauptquellen” for the vanous Arabic and Persian 
narratives (the first followed by Ibn Kutaiba and 
Eutychius and a pait of Tabati, the second by 
al-Va'kubi and another pait of Tabau). Christensen 
in his fundamental study thinks he can distinguish 
four lines of the tradition of the Kh'^'ad dinama gh 
found by the Arab and Persian authors in the 
diffeient versions or editions uf it. Noldeke’s two 
U llauptquellen" 1 correspond to the first two; a 
thiid is represented by al-Dlna war! (Noldeke thinks 
his story is a harmonising of the two “Haupt- 
quellen") and the Nihayat al-Iiab ft Akhbar al- 
Pius wa ' l-' Arab [jf. R. A. 5 ., 1900, p. 195 sq.)\ 
the fourth presents features of its own, some 
ol which are legendary in character and are 
found again in the Siyasat-Xama of Nizam al-Mulk, 
which is independent of the Khy-'adainamagh. The 
common source of all these legendary features 
would be, according to Christensen, the Book 
of Mazdak, a Pahlavi w'ork of liction (like the 
Kallla wa-Dir/nia'), which enjoyed great popularity 
and was translated into Aiabic by Ibn ai-Mukaffa c 
and into Arabic verse by Aban b. Abd al-Hamid 
al-Lahiki. lhe elements of this fourth line of 
tradition aie, according to Chiistensen, found in 
the Kitab al-Aghani , al-i_ha c ahui, FirdawsI, al- 
Biruni, Ibn al-AUiir and Abu ‘ 1 -Fida'. Some re- 
ferences in al-Mas'Udi and al-Kh w anzmI can also 
be traced to the book of Mazdak. 

Independent tiaditions would also be preserved 
elsewhete, lor example by the Arabs of al-IIira. 
Al-Shah rastam s notes (to which some critics deny 
an> historical value) might go back to books of 
the sect now lost. These are not found elsewhere 
and their immediate source was Muhammad b. 
Harun Abu c Isa al-Warrak, a Zoroastrian converted 
to Islam. 1 he source of the notices in the Fihrist 
is not known (it calls the Mazdakls Zoroastrians); 
the Persian work of the xviith century called 
Dabistan-i Madhahib , is probably a mere compilation 
of no value, from souices already mentioned and 
the pretended Mazdaki book Disnad , which it 
quotes, is not genuine. 

Doctrine. The fact that the majority of these 
sources emphasise the social aspect of the Mazdaki 
reforms and do not mention special doctrines or 
beliefs of the sect (some like the Fihrist and Ibn 
ai-Athir connect it with Mazdaeism) has convinced 
the majority of Orientalists who have studied this 
subject (e. g. Noldeke, Nicholson, v. Wesendonk) 
that the reforms must be considered as a social 
movement which aimed at purifying the Mazdaean 
leligion: a communist system of which the precepts 
regarding women and property and those of an 
ascetic nature (like the prohibition of slaughtering 
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animals and eating their flesh) had however a 
religious aim, and were clearly distinguished by , 
this character from modern social communism. ; 

Christensen, in his work already quoted, comes 
to the contrary conclusion that Mazdakism was 
above all a religious movement and that its social 
precepts were originally a very secondary featute; : 
it was, he says, a reform of Manichaeism, already , 
preached by Zaradusht, two centuries befoie Maz- , 
dak. Christensen supports his argument by two 
well known passages in Malala, of which the first ( 
deals with the doctrines propounded at Rome ; 
under Diocletian by the Mamchaean Bundos in ; 
opposition to official Manichaeism. 

1'his Bundos is supposed to have afterwaids 1 
gone to Persia and spread his doctrine there, which , 
was called ruv A xpia-fevuv (from the Pahlavl form t 
d*rist-dinan = followers of the orthodox faith). The | 
other passage calls king Kawadh 6 AzpxcrSevot; (an 
inaccurate form for 6 A 2p/<r$£v<5$), an epithet which , 
contains an allusion to the Mazdaki faith. A popular 
form qJJ> is said to be the origin of the ■ 

very corrupt forms of this surname, which aie 
found in the Arabic texts and aie due to the i 
similarity of certain Arabic letters (al-Tha c alibI ! 
translates it ‘•may his beard fall" which presupposes j 
a form qJ' 3 ff)' Chiistensen thinks these : 

links sufficient to identify Zaradusht with Bundos , 
(Bundos would be an honorific title of the reformer, ! 
“the venerable", fiom the Pahlavl bundigh^ bun- , 
dash) and defines Mazdakism as a Manichaean 
op f jaoo^ix. 

This theory is supported by al-Shahiastani's j 
resume, which gives us, along with the general j 
character of the religious history of Iran, the best 1 
argument for this thesis, and those who hold the 
other view are forced to deny any force to the , 
evidence of this historian of sects. Christensen also j 
concludes that it is with good reason that the : 
Byzantine historians call the Mazdakis Maniehaeans: 
but it must be added that their classification of 
a doctrine so little known m the west (wheie on 
the other hand Manichaeism was w r ell known and 
was, so to speak, the typical heresy of Persia) is 
not of much value. 

According to al-Shahrastani's expose, Mazdak *s 
system resembled that of Mani; except that he 
said that the dark spirits did not act of their own 
will and without restiaint (jbt 'l-kasd wa ' l-ikhtiy a r\ 
but blindly and by chance ( bi 'l-khabt wa ’ l-itti - 
fak)\ that mixture is produced also bi 'l-khabt wa 
'l-ittifak and liberation will be pioduced It 'l-khabt 
wa 'l-ittifak. In this connection w e must remember 
that the same author in his survey of the Mani- | 
chaeans tells us that the view’s of the Maniehaeans j 
on the cause of mixture were divided and that j 
some of them said that it was produced bi l-khabt ' 
U'a ’ l-ittifak the opposite of what was laid down j 
in the original cosmogony . Other Muslim writers j 
allude to this point in dispute among the dualist \ 
sects: al-Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Makdisi says, foi ! 
example, that mixture bi 'l-khabt wa ’ l-ittifak is 
taught by the Sabians, a name which is sometimes j 
applied to the Maniehaeans. All this gives the j 
impression that the mention of the Mazdaki teaching 
in this connection is quite in keeping with the 1 
conditions of polemic among dualists. Perhaps the 
practical teachings of Mazdakism should be con- 
nected with the doctrine of mixture bi 'l-khabt wa 
1 l-itti f ak 


Al-Shahrastani also gives from another source 
other details on Mazdaki cosmogony (the four 
forces, which surround the object of worship as 
court dignitaries surround the king of Persia; the 
seven viziers, the twelve spiritual beings, the 
three elements, the diiector of good and of evil), 
details which have their parallels in other gnostic 
and dualist cosmogonies, which should be studied 
with their names from the point of view of the 
latest studies on Iranian syncietism. 

Al-Shahrastani finally alludes to ceitain cabalistic 
speculations on the letters of the supreme name 
and mentions Mazdaki sects (like the Abu Mus- 
hmiya) still in existence in Ins time in Persia and 
as far away as bog lid i ana. 

We may conclude that it is at least premature 
to deny all connection between Manichaeism and 
Mazdakism; it seems that rather than put the 
question in the form of a rigid alternative between 
Ma/duean or Manichaean influence, it would be 
better to regard Mazdakism as a foim of gnosis 
upon winch two powerful religious forces ha\e 
excited an equal influence, the official religion and 
the Manichaean heresy, and some other elements 
also (just as Manichaean gnosticism owes much 
to the national religion). 

In any case, the feature which appears most 
clearly from the sources and which stiuck con- 
temporaries was the geneial body of Mazdaki 
precepts with communist and humanitarian tendency 
and especially those which relate to community of 
women and property and were actually put into 
practice for a short time. The ascetic prescriptions 
aie quite in keeping with a gnostic character of 
the sect (the prohibition of slaughtering animals 
and eating their tlesh) which with communist 
teachings would be the elements forming the path 
to gnosis and liberation. 

The presence of an ascetic strain in Mazdakism, 
as in Manichaeism, is probable. The people naturally 
seized on these principles and eagerly attempted 
to put them into practice on a large scale. Thus 
excesses resulted which, at least in origin, were 
very far from the intentions of the reformer and 
the elite of his adherents. This explains also why 
the religious character of the sect was forgotten 
and memory of its social teachings retained. \\ hether 
the founder and his leaders also abandoned them- 
selves to the excesses of which the sources accuse 
them, one cannot say; we know that very fre- 
quently the initial good faith of reformers is 
distuibed by contact with reality. 

It was natural to give a more practical value 
to this body of teaching, if we regard Mazdakism 
as a Puritan reform remaining within the Maz- 
daean religion and not becoming an independent 
religion. 

Contempoiary souices also tell us of a bishop 
elected by the Mazdakis, named, according to 
Malala, Indarazar (which Noldcke connects with 
the Pahlavl word andarzgar — to advise: cf. 
the ispasagh or epukopos of the Maniehaeans) who 
was slain with the other Mazdakis on the day of 
the massacre; according to Christensen, it is pos- 
sible to identify him with Mazdak. 

During the peisecution which followed the mas- 
sacre. all the Mazdaki books were destroyed. The 
Persian w»>ik of the seventh century, Dabistan-i 
Madhahib quotes a book called Disnad which is 
usually regarded as a forgery : all the notices of 
the >ect professing to come from this book are 
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taken fiom the text of al-Shahrastanl aDd other 
source^, like the rest of the book. The Book of ! 
Mazdak w hich enjoyed a great popularity and was 
translated in Arabic by Ibn al-Mukaffa c and into 
Arabic verse by Aban b. c Abd al- Hamid al-I.ahikl , 
was a work of entertainment and not of religious 
teaching (cf. above). I 

History of the Mazdaki movement in j 
the reign of Kawadh — The Massacre. , 
We know very little about the life of Mazdak i 
(also wutten Mazdak). His father was called Bam- , 
dadh (a Peisian name like Mazdak) and according 

to Tabari, they came from a town which 

Christensen is inclined to identif) with Madharaya. 
Istakhr and Tabriz aie mentioned as the birth- 1 
place of the refoimer. According to some sources, , 
he had been a Zoroastrian priest ( mobadh ) ; al- 
Biium who sometimes follows a romantic tiadition 
(cf. above), calls him md :, adhan mobadh I The details - 
of his doctrine are not known but it is certain 
that he developed and spiead the teaching of his 
piecursnr Zaiadusht of Pasa, who lived two centuries , 
before him. It is evident that the disturbed con- 
dition of Peisia after the victories of the Heph- 
talites facilitated the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines: but it is difficult to see why the king 
(whose reign began in 48S) became a conveit to 
the new faith (and this is a question which also ; 
puzzled the ancients), and how he became con- 
nected with Mazdak. 

The necessity of crushing the power of the 
nobility and higher clergy which he found annoy- 
ing may have caused the king to use for his own | 
ends a sect which aimed at destroying the privileges 
of these classes Noldeke (who thinks Kawadh 
was a man of strong will) credits him with this j 
plan. Christensen (who had accepted this thesis) 
now sees in the allusions of some of the sources 
piool of the sincerity of Kawadh (whom, as he 
says, the contemporary sources do not credit with 
a “Machiavellian chaiactei”). Kawadh, he thinks, 
was moved primarily by religious motives and was 
attracted by the icligious element in the new' 
teaching, while rea ly to take advantage of any 
political advantages that the sect might be likely 
to gain for him. In any case it is evident that 
in his wars he \t> not restrained by any humani- 
tarian prejudices, although one Arabic source with 
a hostile bias says that the king as a zandlk feared 
to spill blood. Christensen likes to compare his 
attitude with regard to Mazdaki moralit) with that 
of Constantine with regard to Christian teaching. 
In any case it is difficult to give a veidict on 
Kawadh, in view of the varving prejudices of the 
sources and the tradition of the time of Khusraw 
which m general tends to elevate the figure of 
Anusharvvan at the expense of the others. Theie 
were numerous conversions among the upper claves; 
proselytising among the common people was faci- 
litated by the wretched conditions in which they 
lived and of course also by the nature of the 
teaching which in every age has seduced the 
masses. Mazdakism thus became a remarkable force 
and permeated all the machinery of government. 
The practical effect of the king’s favour was seen 
in the measures alluded to in contemporary source- : 
but we do not know to what degree they realised 
the Mazdaki ideal, either as regards communitv 
of W’omen (perhaps this was only an extension of 
regulations already existing in the Sasanian code-) 


or community of property (only taxes on the rich r). 
But what is certain is that Khusraw at the beginning 
of his reign had to take important steps to remedy 
the disastrous results to property and the organi- 
sation of the family; such abuses were however 
not the direct result of the legal measure adopted 
by Kawadh but rather of the violent application 
of communism which was a later development. 

The phiio-Mazdak policy of the king and the 
growing power of the sect provoked a revolution 
in the palace and Kawadh was dethroned and 
imprisoned. Djamasp. his brother, was put on the 
throne in his stead. Kawadh succeeded in escaping 
and took refuge with the Hephtalites and regained 
his kingdom with their assistance (498 or 499)* 
In the meanwhile, in spite of the dethronement of 
the king, the sect had grown more aud more and 
its power became disquieting. The people, urged 
on by their leaders and more alive to the practical 
advantages than to the leligious elements of the 
reform, naturally abandoned them>elves to all sorts 
of excesses and disorder broke out everywhere. 
The estates of the nobles were plundered, the 
women cairied off, which, with a horror of com- 
munist principles, explains the violent language 
used by contemporary and Arabic and Persian 
sources against the sect. All this must have frightened 
the king on his return. Having revenged himself 
on his principal enemies immediately on his re- 
storation, he now found it necessary to come to 
an agreement with the majority of the nobility 
aod clergy in order to face the war with Byzan- 
tium. Prince Khusraw seeing his rights to the 
succession threatened by the activities of the sect, 
which, taking advantage of its power, was endea- 
vouring to secure the election of Kaw r adh’s eldest son 
Padhashkhwar Shah (Phthasuarsan). It is also said 
(in the souices of the fourth line; cf. above) that Khus- 
raw was eagei to avenge himself on Mazdak, who 
had refused to take as his wife the mother of Khusraw 
(offered to him by Kawadh in recognition of the 
principles of the sect) until the prince humbled him- 
self befoie him. Khusraw, who had already begun to 
display his remarkable political abilities, must have 
had consideiable influence with his father, who 
was persuaded to have Mazdak and his followers 
massacred, after inviting them en masse to the 
court on the pretext that a theological disputation 
was to be held (or accoiding to another story, 
for the public proclamation of Padhushkh w ar Shah 
as heir to the throne). The massacre took place 
in 52S or at the beginning of 529. Arab writers 
wrongly put it at the beginning of the reign of 
Khusraw ; this exploit earned him the title of 
Anusharvvan. The number of slam is unknown. 
Kawadh died in 531 and after him Khusraw took 
special steps to restore order in the ownership of 
property and in the social organisation which had 
been upset by the application of communism. The 
surviving Mazdakfs were persecuted in a blood- 
thirsty fashion and their books burned. 

Mazdakism after the massacre. It is 
not pmbable that Mazdakism disappeared with the 
persecution; perhaps the survivors sought refuge 
in the mountains, in different parts of Persia where 
we later find sects (e. g. the Khm ramiyd) whom 
Muslim writers do not hesitate to connect with 
the Mazdakls. Nizam al-Mulk, who in his manual 
on the art of government attributes great political 
importance to a knowledge of the various sects, 
is very clear on this point. According to some 
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orientalists Mazdakl elements can be discovered 
in Batinism and Isma c llism. But the whole question 
of the relations between these sects (of which very j 
often insufficient is known) and the old Persian , 
religious forms must be examined thoroughly with 
a knowledge of the progress made in the study 
of Iranian gnoses and syncretisms. It cannot be 
dealt with here; cf. the articles isma c ilIya, khur- 

RAMIYA, MUBAIYIDA, MUHAMMIRA, MUKANNA C , UA- 

wandiya, sin bad etc. 

Bib li ograp hy : Th. Noldeke, Geschichte 
der Perser und der Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden , | 
Leyden 1879, p. 455 — 467 (fundamental); cf. , 
the popular sketch of the subject by the same ; 
author in Deutsche Rundschau, 1879, p. 284 sqq . ; j 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, \ 
Cambridge 1900 and 1928, vol. i.; O. G. v. ! 
Wesendonk, Die Mazdakiten , in Der Neue Orient, j 

vi. 35 — 41 ; do., Die Religion der Drusen , ibid., j 

vii. 85—88, 127— 130; A. Christensen, Le regne ! 
du roi Kawadh I et le commumsme mazdakite , 
in Det Kgl . Danske Videnskabernes Selskab , | 
Hist.-filol. Meddelelser, ix. 6, Copenhagen 1925 j 
(very important) (Michelangelo Guidi) j 
MAZHAR, MIkza Diandjanan, an U r d a | 

poet and eminent Sufi, of Turkish descent, j 
was born in 1111(1699) or 1113 (1701) in Kala- j 
bagh, Malwah. His father Mirza Djan was an | 
officer of Awrangzeb [q.v.], who, when the news of j 
his birth was conveyed to him, said his father | 
was Mirza Djan and hence his son should be 
called Djandjanan; though his father afterwards , 
named him Shams al-Dln, yet he is known by 1 
the name which the emperor had selected for 
him. He was received into the Nakshabandi order , 
by Saiyid Mir Muhammad Bada 5 uni and into the 
Kadirl order by Muhammad c Abid Sumami. He 
died in Dihli on the 10 th of Muharram 1195 
(January 6, 1780) from a pistol shot fired at him 
by some Shi c a fanatic. His memoir* with some 
letters, called Makamat Mazhari or Lata/ if Khani'a \ 
are edited by Muhammad Beg b Rahim Beg, Uilhi ; 
A. H. 1309, a. d. 1892. His biography, together with 
notices of his disciples, has been written by Mu- 
hammad Na c im Allah BahriFidji in Bisharat Maz- 
hariya. 

Bibliography'. Sljlfta, Gulshan Bikhdr , fol. 
142b — 143a; Azad, Ab-i Hayat , Lahore 1913, 
p. 137 — 148; Karim al-Dln, Ta rikh-i ShiLat a J -i 
Urdu , Dilhi 1848, p. 105 — 107 ; Hada’tk al- 
Hanafiya , Lucknow 1891, p. 453 5 Sprenger, 
Oudc Catalogue , p. 488; Garcin de Tassy, Lite. 
Hind ., ii. 297; and Rieu, Cat. Persian Mss. 
Br L Mus ., i. 363 s . (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MAZIN, the name of several Arab tribes 
who are represented in all the great ethnic groupings 
of the Peninsula ; this finds typical expression 
in the anecdote recorded in Aghani , vui. 141 
(= Yak;ut, I r shad. ii. 382 — 383), according to 
which the Caliph al-Wathik asked the grammarian 
Abu c Othman al-Mazim, who had come to his 
court, to which Mazin he belonged: — if to the 
Mazin of the Tamim, to those of the Kais, to 
those of the Rabra or to those of the Yemen. 

The first are the Mazin b. Malik b. c Amr 
b. Tamim (Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen , L. 12); 
the second, the Mazin b. Mansur (D. 10) or the 
Mazin b. Fazara (H. 13); the third, the Mazin 
b. Shaiban b. Dhuhl (C. 1 9) i the last, the 
Mazin b. al-Nadjdjar, a clan of the Khazradj 
Ansar (19, 24). But alongside of these, many other 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


tribes and clans bore this name. The Djamharat 
al-Ansab of Ibn al-Kalbf gives no less than seventy, 
of whom the best known are the: Mazin b. Sa c d 
b. Dabba (Ibn Kutaiba, K. al-Ma c arif, , ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 36; more accurately according to 
the Djamhara, MS. Br. Mus., Add. 23, 297, 
fol. nqr: Mazin b. c Abd Manat b. Bakr b. Sa c d 
b. Dabba; not given in the Tabellen ); Mazin 
j b. Sa c sa c a b. Mu c awiya b. Bakr b. 11 a- 
wazin (Ibn Kutaiba, p. 42; Tabellen , H, 14); 
Mazin b. Raith b. Ghat a fan (H, 10); Mazin 
b. Rabi c a b. Zubaid or Mazin M a dh h i dj 
(7, 18); Mazin b. al-Azd (11, 11). The large 
number of tribe* named Mazin and their distri- 
bution over the whole of Arabia makes the 
hypothesis that we have here a single tribe that 
had been bioken up into small sections impossible 
and we are led to suppose that the name Mazin, 
is a descriptive rather than a proper name ; since 
the verb mazana means to u go away”, one 
might suppose that Mazin originally meant “the 
emigrants” and was used in a general way of any 
ethnic gioup which became separated from its 
own tribe and was incorporated in a strange tribe. 
This etymology, like almost all those of the names 
of Arab tubes, is of course only a hypothesis. 

The sources give a certain number of geogra- 
phical and historical references to different tribes 
called Mazin; but they are generally very scanty, 
none of these tribe* having attained sufficient 
importance to make it independent of the larger 
body to which it was attached. We have a few 
details about the Mazin b. al-Nadjdjar, a 
fairly important group of MadiDese Khazradj (on 
the part played by them at the beginning of Islam 
see Caetaai, Annah dell' Plant, Index to Vols. 

i. — ii.), as well as about the Mazin b. Fazara 
who took part as members of the tribe of the 
Dhubyan, in the war of Dahis and al-Ghabia 3 
(cf. DHUBYAN, and Aghani , xvi. 27). Ibn Maiyada, 
himself a Dhubyani, directed a violent satire against 
them at the end of the first century a. h. ( Aghani , 

ii. 90, 102). As to the Mazin b. Shaiban b. 
Dhuhl, to whom the grammarian Abu c Othman 
belonged, we know from the anecdote above quoted 
that in their dialect, rn (initial r) was proaounced 
like b (fa' s/nuka (or rna' s/nuka, what is thy name:), 
a peculiarity which does not seem to be lecorded 
of the dialect of other Rabi c a. Lastly the Mazin 
b. al-Azd, whom tradition makes migrate to the 
noith, changed their name to Ghassan [(/. v.\ under 
which they became celebrated. 

It is only of the Mazin b. Malik b. 'Amr 
b. Tamim that we have fairly full information. 
Legend, which has developed with unusual detail 
around the sons of Tamim [y z'.] gives Mazin a 
part in the story of his uncle c Abd Shams b. Sa c d 
b. Zaid Manat b. Tamitn’s fight against al- c Anbar 
b. c Amr b. Tamim (cf. al-Mufaddal b. Salama, al~ 
Takhir , ed. Storey, p. 233 and the references 
given in the note). This tube of Mazin never left 
the gieat group of the c Amr b. Tamim to which 
it belonged and dwelled with them in the lands 
in the extreme N.W. of Nadjd; their headquarters 
were around the well of Safari near DhQ Kar 
(HakPiil, ed. Bevan, p. 48, note to line 17; 
Yakut, lii. 95 5 Bakrl, p. 724, 1 . 1; 787 — 788); 
their principal subdivisions were the Banu Hurkus, 
Khuzad, Kizam, Anmar, Zablna, Uthatha and 
Ra J lan. In the Djahiliva, the Mazin followed their 
parent tribe and we find them sharing in the 

28 
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wars of the latter; in rotation with the other 
Tamlmi tribes they held the office of hakim at 
the fair of c l'kaz (A 'akafid^ p. 438). At the coming 
of Islam, their chief was MukhSrik b Shihab, also 
known as a poet (cf. especially al-Djahiz, Bay an , 
ii. 1 7 1 ; al-Kali, Amalt , iii. 50; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba , 
Cairo 1325, vi. 156). Without being particularly 
zealous partisans of the new religion, they did 
not take part in the ridda with the other Tamlmi 
tribes (1 1 a. H.) and they even drove away the 
messengers sent them by the prophetess Sadjah 
[q. z/.j and made one of them prisoner, the Taghlibi 
al-Hudhail b. c Imran; the latter waited for his 
revenge till the troubled period that followed the 
murder of the Caliph c Othman (35 = 656), of 
which he took advantage to ravage the district 
of Safari; but the Mazin met him and slew him 
and threw' him into the well (Tabari, i. 1911, 
1915 ; cf. Aghani^ xix. 145 — 146, transl. in Caetani, 
Annali dell ’ Islam , x. 552 — 553 ; in the last 
passage the expedition against the Safari appears 
to be independent of the events of the ridda ) 

At a later date, the Mazin settled in large 
numbers, like the rest of the Tamim, in Khurasan 
and took part in the conquest of Central Asia; 
among the Mazinis who distinguished themselves 
there were Shihab b. Mukhaiik, son of the chief 
already mentioned (Tabari, 1. 2569, 2707); Hilal 
b. al-Ahwaz, who in 102 (720) slew the members 
of the family of Yazld b. al-Muhallab after the 
defeat of the latter (Tabari, ii. 1912-1913); c Umair 
b. Sman, who killed the Persian chief Rutbil (Ibn 
al-Kalbl, A 'asab al-Khail. p. 30, note to lines 3-4). 
We also find many of the Banu Mazin among the 
kuivwHd of the c Abbasid army in the time of the 
rising against the Umaiyads. But a no less number 
went to swell the ranks of the Kharidjis ; the 
celebrated chief of the Azrakis, Katari b. al-Fudja J a 
[q. z\], belonged to the Mazini clan of Kabiya 
b. Hurkus. 

Very few of the remarkable number of poets 
produced by the Tamim belonged to the Mazin. 
We may note however Hilal b. As c ar of the 
Omaiyad period (Aghani, ii. 186); Malik b. al-Raib, 
poet and brigand, contemporary of al-Hadjdjadj 
(Aghdni, xix., 162 — 169; Ibn Kutaiba, al-Shi / 

7 va ’ l-S/iu c ara 3 , ed. de Goeje, p. 205 — 207 etc.); 
Zuhair b. c Urwa al-Sakb (Aghani. xix. 156: the 
few verses that we have by him, often quoted, 
are also attributed to his father, c L’rwa b. Djalham, 
and even to c Abd al-Rahman b. Hassan b. Thabit : 
cf. Mujaddatiyat , ed. Lyall, p. 249, note y). 
Lastly it may be mentioned that the Mazin have 
given to Arab philology two of its most illustrious 
masters: Abu ( Amr b. al-LAla 5 (q.z’. y d. 154) and 
al-Nadr b. Shumail whose genealogies are given 
in VYustenfeld, Tabellen (L). 

B 1 b li og r ap hy : Wustenfeld, Register z. d. 
gcneal Tabellen , p. 291; Ibn Kutaiba, K. al- 
Ma'arif , ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 36 — 42; Ibn Duraid, 
A\ al-Ishtikak , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 124 — 126, 1 71, 
211, 258; Ibn al-Kalbi, D^amhaiat al-Ansal\ 
ms. Bnt. Mus., Add. 23, 297, fol. 90 v — 92 r, 
and passim. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

MAZYADlS, a Muhammadan dynasty in 
a 1 - H 1 1 1 a. The Banu Mazyad belonged to the 
tribe of Asad and lived west of the Tigris, from 
Kufa to Hit. In the southeast, on the Khuzistan 
frontier, the Banu Dubais had settled. When Abu 
l-Ghanafim Muhammad b. Mazyad, who was related 
to the BanU Dubais, slew one of their chiefs with 


whom he had quarrelled, a war broke out between 
the two tribes (401 = 1010— 1 01 1). Abu ’ 1 -Ghana^im 
fled to his brother Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali; the latter 
set out against the Banu Dubais with an army, 
but was defeated and Abu ’l-Ghana^im fell in the 
battle. In 403 (1012 — 1013), C All was recognized 
as emir by the Buyid Sultan al-Dawla. In Mu* 
harram 405 (July 1014), he undertook a campaign 
against the Banu Dubais, to revenge himself for 
the defeat he had suffered and slew Hassan and 
Nabhan, the sons of Dubais, but in Djumada of 
the same year (Oct.-Nov. 10x4) he was routed by 
their brother Mudar. After c Ali’s death in Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka c da 40S (March— April 1018), his son Dubais 
succeeded him. The latter’s brother al-Mukallad 
with the help of Turkish mercenaries in Baghdad, 
endeavoured to seize the power for himself; but 
order was soon restored and al-Mukallad went to 
al-Mawsil to the c Ukailids. In a few years Dubais 
became involved in war with Karwash b. al-Mu- 
kallad [q. v.] and he had also troubles within his 
borders. In the war between the two Buyids Abu 
Kalldjar and Djalal al-Dawla, the former was sup- 
ported by Dubais and the latter by al-Mukallad. 
After the defeat of Abu Kalldjar in 421 (1030), 
al-Mukallad with the help of the Banu Khafadia 
and the troops of Djalal al-Dawla invaded his 
brother’s territory. Dubais had to take to flight 
and the land was laid waste. Peace however was 
soon arranged. Dubais was allowed to retain his 
lands but had to pay Djalal al-Dawla a considerable 
sum. The third brother Thabit allied himself with 
al-Basasiri, the military governor of Baghdad, and in 
424 (1032 — 1033) they advanced against Dubais. 
The latter sent an army to meet them; but his 
troops were routed and he himself had to take to 
flight. After receiving reinforcements he advanced 
against Thabit; they met at Djardjaraya and after 
a fierce battle, Dubais had to cede a part of his 
possessions while al-Basasiri, who arrived too late 
to take part in the battle, returned to Baghdad. 
In Radjab 446 (Oct.-Nov. 1054) the Banu Khafadja 
invaded the country but were soon driven out with 
the help of al-Basasiri. Two or three years later 
war broke out between al-Basasiri who was joined 
by Dubais, and the Saldjuk Sultan Toghrti Beg 
and his follower Kuraish b. Badran [q. v.]. Dubais 
died in Shawwal 474 (March-April 1082) at the 
age of 80. His son Mansur succeeded him but 
died in Rabi c I, 479 (June-July 1086). In the 
reign of his son and successor Sadaka [q v.] the 
power of the Mazyadis spread over almost the 
whole of the c Irak. At first he was a stout sup- 
porter of Baikiyaruk [q. v.]; in 494 (lioo — Iiol) 
however he turned to his brother. The towns of 
Hit, Wasit. Basra and Takrit fell successively into 
his hands bur, as the commander appointed by Sadaka 
in Basra did not prove fit for his task, Muhammad 
seized the suzerainty of the town and installed a 
new governor. In Sadaka’s reign the capital al- 
Djami c an was extended and fortified, and given 
the name of al-Hilla (495=1101 — 1102). His 
steadily increasing power however aroused Muham- 
mad s misgivings and in spite of long negotiations, 
a rupture finally occurred between them. At the end 
of Radjab 501 (Febr.-March 1 108) Muhammad him- 
self set out from Baghdad against Sadaka. A section 
of the Arabs allied with him fled and Sadaka fell 
in the battle. His son Dubais was taken prisoner 
but the latter's two brothers escaped and were 
only able to return home after Muhammad’s death 
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(5x1 = II 18). In 529(1135) he was treacherously j 
murdered [cf. the article dubais] and succeeded ! 
by his son Sadaka. In the war between Sultan 
Mas c ud and his nephew Dawud, Sadaka declared 1 
for the former. After Mas c ud’s victory, the troops 
scattered to seek booty and several emirs including 
Sadaka were surprised and captured by the enemy 
and at once put to death (532 = 1137 — 1138). 
Sadaka’ s brother Muhammad was thereupon re- 
cognised as lord of al-Hilla. In 540(1145 — 1146) j 
however, the third brother c AlI went to al-Hilla, j 
because he was afraid of the Sultan and drove I 
out Muhammad. After he had taken the town, he 
drove back the Sultan’s troops and it was not I 
till 542 (1147 — 1 148) that Salarkerd, one of Mas'ud’s j 
generals, was able to expel All but in the same 
year he was defeated by the latter and had to J 
abandon the town. In 544 (1149—1150) c AlT J 
endeavoured to induce the caliph al-Muktafi to j 
abandon Mas c ud but, as the caliph refused and [ 
summoned the Sultan to his help, c Ali had to j 


modem Dy nasties , p. 119^.; de Zambaur, Manuel 
de genealogic et de chronologic, p. 137. 

(K. V. ZetterstEen) 

MAZYAR, [Baladhurl gives the form Mayaz- 
diyar<* Mah-yazd-yar], thelastofthe K arin id 
rulers of Tabaristan, leader of the rising 
against the caliph al-Mu tasim. 

Origins. The Karin- wand dynasty claimed 
descent from Karin b. Sukhra, whom Khusraw 
Anushirwan had established in Tabaristan and 
who was descended from the legendary smith 
Kawa, who saved Faildun. The hereditary fief of 
the dynasty was the “mountain of Karin” [or of 
Windad Hurmuz], Tabari, iii. 1295. The capital 
of this region was probably Lapura (cf. Lafur on 
the eastern source of the river Babul which later 
runs through Barfurush). The Karin-wand were 
subordinate to the Bawandid ispahbads (capital 
Firrlm). The genealogy of the Karinids given by 
Zahir al-Din, p. 167 and 321 is fantastic. The 
first Karinid known is Windad-Hurmuz (138—190 = 


Genealogical Table of the Mazyadis: 
Mazyad al-Asadi 


Hammad 

1. c Ali I 
! 


Muhammad 
’ 1 

1 

al-Mukallad 

1 

2. Dubais I 

1 

3. Mansur 

1 ‘ 

4. Sadaka I 

1 

1 

Thabit 

1 

al-Hasan 

1 

5. Dubais II 

1 

1 

Badran 

1 

Mansur 



6. Sadaka II 7. Muhammad 8. c Ali II 


submit and the rebels who had joined him dispersed. 
'All died in the following year and al-Hilla was 
given as a fief to Salarkerd by Mas c ud. On Mas'ud’s 
death in 547 (1152), the town fell into the hands 
of Mas c Ud Bilal, the commander of Baghdad; the 
latter however was driven out by the caliph’s 
troops who occupied al-Hilla. When in 551 (1157) 
Sultan Muhammad took the field against al-Muk- 
tafi [q. v.], they had to withdraw and Muhammad 
put a garrison in the town. The Mazyadis sub- 
mitted to his deputy but in 558 (1162 — 1163) 
the caliph al-Mustandjid sent an army against 
them which put an end to their power. 4,000 men 
were slain and the remainder outlawed so that 
they were scattered in all directions. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 

ix. 157, 170, 174 sq ., 215 sq., 227, 248—250, 
265 sq ., 297, 358, 381, 41 1, 430-438, 447 sq.-, 

x. 5, 78, 98 sq, 177, 192, 198, 209 sq., 223, 
243—248, 251 sq., 254, 258, 264, 266 sq., 
272 sq., 276 — 278, 283 sq., 289 — 291, 302 — 
313 , 376—380, 394 — 399 , 422—430, 435, 439— 
443 , 459—461, 470 sqq.-, xi. iS sqq., 30, 40, 
69, 80 sq., 88, 94, IOO, 195; Ibn Khaldun. 
aid I bar , iv. 276-293; Weil, Gesch. d. Ckalifcn, 
in. 67 sqq., 78, 80, 87, 97 sq., 102 sq., 144, 
152, 156—160, 214—232, 242, 257, 259, 309 
sq . ; Karabacek, Bcitragc zur Geschichtc der 
Mazjaditen\ Stanley Lane-Poole, The Moha?n- 


755 — 805 ?) who raised a coalition of local chiefs 
against the Arabs (the Bawandid Sharwin, [the] 
Masniughao Waiash of Mtyandurud, the Paduspan 
Shahriyar b. Paduspan) and defeated the generals 
sent by the caliph al-Mahdi (first Salim Farghani, 
then Firasha; Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 128: Zahir al-Din, 
p. 155 — 159). Windad-Hurmuz had to submit to 
Hadi, the son of the Caliph, and accompany him 
to Baghdad. Soon he returned to his native mountains 
and resumed an independent attitude {ibid., p. 160). 
According to Ibn al-Fakih, p 304, Windad Hurmuz 
came to the court of Harun al-Rashi'd, who appointed 
him ispahbad of Khurasan. He died in the reign 
of al-Ma"mun. His son and successor was Karin 
(a contemporary of the Bawandid Shahriyar). 
According to Ibn Isfandiyar, p. 145, he accom- 
panied al-Ma 3 mun on his campaign against the 
Byzantines but this does not agree with the dates 
given for his successor. 

According to Zahir al-Din, p. 321, Mazyar 
b. Karin ruled for 30 years (194 — 224 = 
809 — S39) but on p. 167 the same writer says 
that his (tyrannical !) government lasted 7 years 
(217 — 224). Tabari, iii. 1015, under the year 
201, speaks of the conquests in Tabaristan of 
c Abd Allah b. Khurdadhbah (sic !) as a result 
of which the Bawandid Shahriyar b. Sharwin had 
to leave the mountains and Mazyar b. Karin was 
sent to al-Ma 3 mun. According to late sources 
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Shahriyar b. Sharwln had depmed Mazyar of his sentiments as a man of noble Iranian blood ( yasta - 
possessions. Mazyar sought refuge with his cousin mlluhu bi ’ l-dahkanati). 

Winda Lmmid b. Windad-aspan, who handed him From the national point of view, Mazyar could 
over to ^hahnyar. Mazyar however managed to recall the precedent of his grandfather Windad- 
escape, sought refuge with al-Ma'mun and became Hurmuz to whom late sources attribute the orga- 
a Muslim, assuming the name Muhammad. After nisation of the massacre of the Arab garrisons, 
the death of Shahriyar (210 = 825; Tabari, iii. Mazyar, who came out of “the mountain' 1 where 
1093J, Mazyar, returning to Tabaristan, slew Shapur he had only an almost unknown town (Istakhri, 
b. Shahriyar and seized the mountain (Tabaii, p. 206: al-Asahmar r) must have looked askance 
ibid,). [Ibn al-Fakih’s story, p. 305 — 306, about at the urban elements of the great towns of the 
the “son of Sharwln b. Shahriyar”, whom Mazyar “plain” among whom Arabs and their clients 
assassinated treacheiously seems to refer to Shapur ; (abut?') predominated. The landowning class was 
to allay the suspicions of his victim, Mazyar had certainly hostile to him, as in order to weaken 
built a mosque in Firiim}. Mazyar assisted the and even exterminate them, he had relied on the 
Arab governor Musa b. Hafs b. 'Omar b. al-'Ala"' support of the peasants. Mazyar’s actions were 
to subjugate the mountain of Sharwln and al- certainly very violent, for ten centuries later, Zahir 
Ma’mun appointed him governor of Tabaristan, al-Din, p. 167, quotes the proverb: “so and so 
Ruyan and Dunbawand with the rank of ispahbadh has done an injustice such as not even Mazyar 
(Baladhun, p. 229; Ibn al-Fakih, p. 309). At j could have done”. 

this time (Ya'lcubl, Historian , ii. 582), Mazyar j Coming out in open rebellion (probably before 
boasted the title of Dfil I sill bin, ispahbadh ispah- 1 the year 224 under which Baladhun and Tabari 
b.idhan Bi thwar-Kh urshaa (read Patishwar-djar- telate the denouement) Mazyar had homage paid 
•■ha /;), Muhammad b. Karin , mirwdli (sic) amir to himself, took hostages and levied kharildj at 
al-mW mmin (i.e. “ally” instead of maw la “client”), once. The doings of his governor Surkhastan in 
When Musa b. Hals died, Mazyar paid no heed Sail are characteristic. He transferred all the in- 
to his son Muhammad b. Masa. Complaints against habitants of Sari to Amul, wherehe shut them 
Mazyar weie taken to Baghdad by the Bawandids up in a fort; as to the people of Amul, he took 
and by devout Muslims. But as al-Mamun was 20,000 of them away into the mountains_ of Hur- 
settiug out against the Byzantines (expedition of muzd-abad (cf. above). The walls of Sari, Amul and 
21b — 218 : ) Mazyar felt himself fiee fiom any Tamlsa were razed to the ground “to the sound 
control. In his turn he charged Muhammad b. of fifes and drums”. 

Musa with intriguing with the ‘Alids and on this Mazyar had given orders to the peasants to 
imagmaiy pretext besieged Amul. The town capi- attack and plunder their masters (Tabari, iii. 1269). 
tulated at the end of 8 months. Mazyar executed The next passage (iii. 1270) seems to indicate that 
his enemies and imprisoned all the notables, in- a cadastral survey was ordered ( amara an yurnsaha 
eluding Muhammad b. MusS, fiist at Rud-bast and 'l-balad) and the lands were let out, the lental beiDg 
then in his principal stionghold of Hurmuzd-abad. j 3o°/ 0 (of the produce). As to Surkhastan, he collected 
To judge from Tabaii, iii. 1289 — 1292, the place j 260 nobles [abna " l-kuwwad ), the bravest he could 
must have been in the valley of the 1 alar, above i find, and on a pretext “that the abnet were 

Irani (Arum) at a distance of 8 farsakhs from | favouiable to the Arabs and to the c Abbasids”, 

Amul and from Sari [cf. the aitiole mazamjaran], | handed them over as dangerous individuals to the 
111 the sixth year of the reign of al-Mu‘tasim : peasants, who slew them at his suggestion. He 

(21S — 227), Mazyar openly rebelled (Baladhun, even tried to provoke a massacre of all the ini- 

p. 229: kafara wa-^hadara). The Tahirid ‘Abd ■ prisoned landowners, saying to the peasants “I 
Allah, governor of Khurasan, had denounced to have already handed over to you the houses of the 
the Caliph the “misdeeds, tyranny and apostacy” landowners and their wives”, but this time the 
of .Mazyar. \\ hen al-Mu'tasim’s ambassador arnved, peasants refiained from following his advice. 
Mazyar would not listen to linn. Ibn Isfandiyar, 'Ihe later sources retain the usual accusation 

p. 152, even accuses him of having conferred of apostacy against Mazyar (“he once more as- 
honours “on Babak, Muzdak and other Magians ! sumed the girdle of Zoroastrianism”, says Ibn 
who had ordeied the destruction of the mosques Isfandiyar, p. 150 quoting the kadi of Amul). 
and the obliteration of all traces of Islam”. Baladhun, p. 229 and Ibn al-Fakih, p. 309 also 

Mazyar’s schemes. It is difficult to recon- ! say that Mazyar “renounced the faith and com- 
struc: Mazyar’s programme fiom the sources, which mitted treason”, but this point is more obscure 
are hostile to him, but the narratives of con- \ in Tabari, where it only occurs in the list of charges 
temporary witnesses which Tabari, iii. 1268 — 1303, made against Afshln, iii. 1311 (transl. in Browne, 
gives under the year 224 contain a number of Lit. Hist of Persia , i. 334). The tone of the 
curious and important details. letter which Mazyar had addressed to his repre- 

The extension of Mazyar's power (after the ass- 1 sentatives, ibid ., iii 1381, is respectful to the 
asstnation of the Bavvandid Shapur and the oc- Caliph, in form at least. But there is no smoke 
cupation of the mountain of Sharwln) had brought without fire, if we may believe the authors who 
him into conflict with the Tahirids to whom he mention the existence in Tabaristan of a Mazyariya 
refused to pay kharadj. It may be noted that sect connected with the Khurramiya [q. v.] or 
Mazyar's very title “ispahbadh of Khurasan” (this Muhammira [q, v.] (i.e. followers of Babak). Cf. 
variant is given in Ya'kubf, B.G.A. , vii. 276) al-Baghdadi (d. in 429), Fatk bain al-firak , 
must have been displeasing to the Tahirids. On p 251-252; Tahir ai-Isfara’ini (d. in 451), Tabsir 
the other hand the celebrated Afshln, who after fi '/-din [quoted in Flugel, Babek , Z.D.M.G . , 
his Victory over Babak was at the height of his 1869, p. 533] and Sam'anl, G. M.S., fob 501a. 
glory, coveted Khorasan. He therefore secretly Mazyar’s end. c Abd Allah b. Tahir sent 

encouraged Mazyar’s resistance to his rivals and against Mazyar his uncle Hasan b. Husain to 
according to labari, tit. 1269, played upon his operate from the direction of Dj urdian as well as 
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Haiyan b. Djabala, who went with 4,000 horses via 
Kumis towards Djabal al-Sharwin (= Sawadkuh?; 
cf. the article mazandaraN). At the same time 
the caliph al-Mu c tasim sent considerable forces 
under the command of Muhammad b. Ibiahim 
who entered Ruyan (western Tabaristan) by Sha- 
lamba and Rudhbar (Tabari, iii. 1264). Mansur 
b. Hasan, “lord of Dunbawand”, attacked from 
Raiy while Abu ’1-Sadj advanced via Lariz and 
Dunbawand. 

The Arabs very skilfully exploited the rivalries 
and enmities in the entourage of Mazyar First of 
all his nephew Karin b. Shahriyar (his representative 
in the mountain of Sharwln =Sawadkuh) went over 
to Haiyan, who marched on Sari and began to 
negotiate with Mazyar’s brother Kuhyar. In the 
meanwhile Surkhastan’s army which occupied the 
Tamlsha front dispersed and allowed Hasan b. 
Husain to advance. Kuhyar, who had been pro- 
mised Mazyar’s place, submitted to Hasan Mazyar I 
seems to have lost his couiage when he found 
himself surrounded by the Arabs and betrayed by , 
his follower. He trusted Kuhyar, who had pro- | 
mised him the arnan , and came with him to Hasan 
(Tabari, iii. 1288 — 1291, dramatic story by an 
eye-witness) but Hasan did not even acknowledge 
his greeting. Mazyar was handed over to Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim and sent to Samarra. Here he was 
confronted with Afshin and seems to have denounced 
the latter. The caliph ordered him to be given 
400 lashes, under which he died and his body j 
was exposed beside that of Babak in 224 = 839. j 
Kuhyar’s treachery served him little. He was ; 
slain as a traitor by his cousin Shahriyar b. Mas- ! 
mughan who commanded the Dailamis in the ser- j 
vice of Mazyar. 

Surkhastan was betrayed by the soldiers after 
the defeat at Tamlsha and the other of Mazyai’s 
generals, al-Durri, who was fighting against Mu- 
hammad b. Ibrahim on the Ruyan front, died while 
attempting to reach Dailam (Tabari, iii. 1300). 

Bibliography : Ya c kubl, ed. Houtsma, i. 
514; ii. 582; Baladhuri, p. 229; Tabari, iii. 
1268 — 1303, — among his authorities were Mu- 
hammad b. Hafs al-Thakafi al-Tabari (perhaps 
related to the Arab wall Musa b. Hafs r) and 
‘'Ali b. Sahl Rabban “the Christian” [author of 
the Fir daws al-hikma , ed. Siddikf, Berlin 1928], 
whom Mazyar employed as his scribe, cf. the 
Fihrist , ed. Flugel, p. 299; Tabari is the souice 
of the later epitomists: Kitab al-Uyun, ed. de 
Jong-de Goeje, p. 399 — 4°5 i Ihn Miskawaih, 
vi., ed. de Goeje, p. 502 — 516, 522—525; 
al-Athir, vi. 351 — 359, 362 — 364, 366 etc. Cf. 
also Ibn Rusta, p. 276; Ibn al-Fakih, p. 304, 
305—306, 309 — 310; Mas f udi, B.G.A . , vii. 137; 
Yakut, ii. 608; iii. 284, 490, 506; Ibn Isfan- 
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(V. Minorsky) I 

MECCA. | 

I 

On the eve of the Hidjra. It is with the 
birth of Muhammad — between 570—580 a.i>. — 
that Mecca suddenly emerges from the shadows 
of the past and thrusts itself upon the attention 


j of the historian. The geographer Ptolemy seems 
! to know it under the name Macoiaba; but it must 
| have been in existence long before his time. Mecca 
1 was probably one of the stations on the “incense 
route”, the road by which the produce of the 
East especially valuable perfumes, came to the 
; Mediterranean world. It owes its importance to its 
j position at the 

! Intersection of great commercial 
routes. The town that had grown up around 
the well of Zamzam and the sanctuary of the Ka'ba 
was advantageously placed at the extreme ends 
of the Asia of the whites and the Africa of the 
blacks, near a breach in the chain of the Sarat, 
close to a junction of roads leading from Babylonia 
and Syria to the plateaus of the Yemen, to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. By 
the latter it was in communication with the 
mysterious Afncan continent. What advantages 
were offered by this situation at the boundary 
between civilisation and baibarism, at the point 
of contact of two societies, brought together by 
necessities more pressing than political ambitions 
or the quarrels of race and religion! This was the 
part played by the Palmyrans, situated between 
the Romans and the Parthians. It demanded an 
adaptability and diplomatic skill beyond the or- 
dinary. The two societies were frequently at war; 
it required wits to deal tactfully with them. But 
if the position had its risks, it had the advantage 
of being able to fix the price for its services to 
the belligerents. In the delicate role of intermediary 
and broker between two world, the strength of 
will of the Ishmaelite and the tenacity that lay 
beneath his apparent complaisance assured his 
success from the first. Civilisation and baibarism 
might conclude peace for a time or be at war; 

: he was able to trade on their agreement or ex- 
ploit their dissensions with equal satisfaction to 
; himself. Ambiguous and amphibious, the Meccan 
! was able to have a foot in both camps without 
| it being possible to discern where his sympathies 
j really lay. 

j At an early date we see the Meccans opening 
| negotiations with the states adjoining Arabia 1 hey 
1 obtained from them safe conducts and capitulations, 

| permitting the free passage of their caravans This 
1 is what their chronicles call the “guarantee of 
Caesar and of Chosroes”. They also concluded 
agreements with the Negus of Abyssinia, with the 
principal shaikhs of Nadjd. the kail's of the Yemen, 
with the phylarchs of Ghassan and of Hlra. In 
the negotiations with the Gieeks and Persians the 
principal of the “open door” was not admitted. 
Commercial transactions were carried through at 
posts on the frontier or in towns specially designated 
for the purpose. In Palestine these were the ports 
of Aila and Ghazza and peihaps also Jerusalem. 
In Syria. Bosra was their principal outlet, their 
great market. 

Sura cvi. 2 mentions as a permanent institution 
“the double caravan of winter and summer”. The 
nassaba, genealogists, record the names of the 
Kuraish chiefs who had succeeded in obtaining 
by negotiation permits to trade The countries open 
to commerce in this way were called wadjh , 
direction, matdjar , region of trade. There were 
innumerable restrictions, limiting the extension of 
the privilege. Eastern governments did not permit 
free trade. Distrustful of merchants even when her 
own subjects, Byzantium showed herself still more 
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suspicious of foreigners, especially Bedouins, a 
slippery race which filled her with an uncon- 
querable distrust. The latter had therefore to make 
heavy sacrifices, to pay onerous taxes, to pay 
continual customs-dues and tolls or to hand over 
hostages before negotiations could be begun. Mecca 
was not inspired by principles any more broad- 
minded: she took care to recompense herself from 
foreign traders and to levy various charges upon 
them, tithes, charges for permits to stay in the 
country, to travel about and to trade. Tithes had 
to be paid before entering Mecca. There was also, as 
at Palmyra, a ‘‘departure” tax or tax on exportation. 
In short, foreign merchants were entangled in a 
very intricate fiscal system, whether they settled 
in Mecca or only passed through it, especially 
those who did not obtain the djiwar or guarantee 
of a local clan or notability. 

The population. About the time of the 
Hidjra, the people of Mecca claimed descent from 
a common ancestor. They called him Kuraish or 
Fihr, sometimes also al-Nadr surnamed Kuraish. 
The origins of the Kuraish were humble and little 
is known of them. They formed one of the less 
wealthy branches of those who went back to the 
main stock of the Kinana [q. v.]. At first they 
led a miserable existence in the wild mountains 
around the sacred territory of Mecca. A condot- 
tiere from the northern Hidjaz, Kusaiy, is said to 
have installed them by force of arms in Mecca, 
which he took from the control of the tribe of 
Khuza c a [q. v.]. Some ten main clans can be 
distinguished among them: Hashim, Umaiya, Naw- 
fal, Zuhra, Asad, Taim, Makhzum, c AdI, Djomah 
and Sahm. These occupied mainly the centre of 
the town, the bottom of the valley, al-Batha 3 , 
where the water of the well of Zamzam accu- | 
mulated, the hollow where the Ka c ba stood. Their j 
living in this neighbourhood earned them the j 
epithet of Abtakl , Bttaki or Kuraish. al-Bitah. 
This central quarter of the town was regarded as 
that of the aristocracy and of the oldest Kuraish 
families. Among these ten groups, some owe to 
Islam a renown hitherto denied them. Such were 
the Taim and the c Adi, rendered illustrious by 
the caliphs Abu Bakr and c L’mar. Other clans more 
vaguely connected with the eponymous ancestor 
were thrust towards the outskirts of Mecca, on 
the lower slopes or in the gorges (shfb) of the 
hills which dominate the town. They were called 
the “Kurai§h of the outskirts” ( Kuraish al-Zawahir ). 
Held in less consideration than their fellow-tribes- 
men of the BathjP, these suburbans had the 
advantage of being distinguished from them by 
their bravery. They supplied the Kuraish com- 
munity with its best soldiers and never failed to 
cast this up to the Meccans “of the centre”. 

Government and Administration. It is 
not easy to discover definite indications of this. 
There must however have been a rudimentary 
system of archives in which to preserve treaties 
of alliance and commerce, and later the equivalent 
of an office to take charge of the collection of 
taxes on foreign traders. Nowhere do we find any 
explicit allusion to the working of such adminis- 
trative organisations. A tradition records the exist- 
ence of purely honorary offices with no jurisdiction. 
But it does not agree either upon the number (ten or 
six) nor upon the functions of these offices. I 
imagine it was invented to satisfy the vanity of 
the great families. The only allusion to it is in 


the verses of a Medlnese poet, Hassan b. Thabit- 
The office of “pavilion and reins” has nothing 
to do — as has been supposed — with the art 
of war. This dignity, which was an ancient one 
and no longer understood, was a memory of the 
ritual processions held in pagan Arabia. The 
kubba w T as simply the pavilion or portable taber- 
nacle , containing the fetish of the tribe and 
solemnly carried on the back of a camel. The 
chiefs and notables took turns at holding the 
reins of the animal bearing this precious burden. 
It is taking nothing from the glory of Khalid b. 
al-Walld to say that he had not a monopoly of 
this privilege. Behind the legend of the Meccan 
dignities, we perceive the intention of glorifying 
the cradle of the Prophet. In giving it adminis- 
trative institutions, an attempt was made to con- 
ceal the modest beginnings of the Hashimls and 
no less those of Abu Bakr and c Umar. The onerous 
office of ishnak , which had to pay compensation 
for murder and injury, was far beyond the finan- 
cial resources of the modest citizen called Abu 
Bakr. The entrusting to c Umar of the safara or 
diplomatic missions cannot be reconciled with his 
extreme youth and plebeian origin. 

I have elsewhere, for lack of a better term, 
called Mecca “ a merchant republic If Abu 
Sufyan is called “Shaikh and chief of the Kuraish”, 
several of his contemporaries are given equally 
high sounding titles. There is not the slightest 
reason to think that he was a kind of Kuraish 
doge. The manner in which the events of the 
first eight years of the Hidjra are recorded pro- 
duces the fallacious impression that he held the 
power in Mecca in his hands. In reality he was 
only the ablest and most intelligent of his peers, 
the chiefs of the Kuraish clans. As al-FasI pertin- 
ently observes, all were equal: “no one exercised 
authority unless delegated or kindly permitted to 
do so by them”. Did their chiefs constitute a 
regular official body? Yes, says tradition. Mecca 
is even said to have had a kind of Senate or 
Grand Council, the dar al-nadwa. It met only in 
extraordinary circumstances. Usually however, we 
find that it is in the madjlis, family groups or 
clubs, the Nadt Kawm opening on the square 
of the Ka c ba — the forum and bourse of the 
town — that affairs of general interest were 
dealt with. 

The Kurian cannot conceive of authority with- 
out a council of notables, without the maid*. This 
institution is so frequently mentioned in the Kur 3 an 
that the Prophet must have seen it working be- 
fore his eyes. We think then that Mecca was 
ruled by the oligarchy of the maid , the equivalent 
in the town of the madjlis of the nomad tribe. 
This was an assembly of the chiefs of the wealthiest 
and most influential families. This is why Umaiyads 
and Makhzumis are most usually mentioned as com- 
posing the mala \ Neither election nor birth could 
necessarily open the way to a seat on it, but 
rather the fame of services rendered, the prestige 
of ability aDd wealth. Thus it welcomed to its 
counsels the very wealthy Ibn Djud c an, a member 
of the humble clan of Taim. An assembly of 
elders or if you like of senators, in conformity 
with the principle of seniority among the Arabs: 
its authority, purely moral, was limited to advising, 
studying, looking ahead and giving to the merchant 
community the benefit of the experience of its 
' conscript fathers. In the absence of any coercive 
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powers, persuasion was the only force it had to | of each a sail is formed — the cataracts augmented 
make its wishes obeyed. Hence the importance of by all these tributaries fall into the hollow of 
eloquence in a milieu like this, where every family I Mecca, bain Makka , of which the Ka c ba occupies 
and every clan claimed autonomy. The cause of the bottom. The waters rush to this depression 
peace was in continual conflict with their claims, they force a passage through the “gates of the 
Without infringing their prerogatives, the mala 5 j masdjid” and flow over the area around the sanctuary, 
was able to exert moral pressure when the general j They fill it and rise to attack the Ka c ba. Before 
good required it. The system recalls, though the Hidjra, the Kuraish syndicate seems to have 
remotely, the organisation of Palmyra and of . paid no heed to the flooding or said they were 


Venice. 

Site and climate. In the form of an elongated 
crescent with its points turned towards the flanks 
of the Ku c aiki c an, the town was hemmed in by 
a double range of bare and steep hills. The 
centre of this ill-ventilated couloir coincided 
with a depression in the soil. The early town 
occupied the bottom of this; this was the wadi, 
the valley, the bain Makka , the hollow of 
Mecca. The centre, the lowest part of this 
depression, was called al- Bathe? (cf. above). Some 
buildings in this quarter were so close to the Ka c ba 
that in the morning and in the evening their 
shadows were merged in that of the sacred edifice. 
Between these houses and the Ka c ba [q. v.] a 
narrow esplanade {firm) lay below the level of 
the sui rounding soil. This open area formed the 
primitive masdjid , a sanctuary open to the heaveos 
The pre-Islamic Bat ha " knew no other. The ends 
of the little streets opening on this open space 
were called the “gates of the haram or of the 
masdjid”. The so-called gates or openings took 
their names from the clans settled around the 
Ka c ba. Thus one regularly spoke of the “gate of 
the Banu Djumah”. The walls of their houses served 
to mark the boundaries of the masdjid. It was 
on the ground floor of the buildings facing the 
sides of the Ka c ba that the madjlis or nddi of 
the chief families met, those that formed the 
male? (cf. above). 

In the suburbs ( zawahir ), and at a later date 
in the ravines {shfb) which had been dug by 
erosion out of the flanks of the hills, was a confusion 
of poor houses, low and ramshackle hovels. The 
unpleasant features of a town of this kind are 
obvious. The geographer MakdisT has summed 
these up strikingly : “suffocating heat, deadly 
winds, clouds of flies”. The continual difficulty 
was the dearth of water. The population was 
dependent on the variable output of the Zamzam. 
There were other wells, mainly outside the town. 
Those inside had a doubtful reputation. The scarcity 
of drinking-water is evident from the amount of 
precaution taken, when some thousands of pilgrims 
had to be supplied. In such deplorable conditions 
one can imagine what suffering the long days 
brought, ramdt? Makka “the burning of Mecca”; 
why the great families preferred to send their 
children to be brought up in the desert; why the 
Si/a only incidentally mentions the plague of 
Mekka (jvabif Makka'). Smallpox is mentioned only 
in connection with the enemies of the Prophet. 

Rains are few and far between. Droughts some- 
times last for four years But when the winter season 
is wet, the rains may sometimes attain an unheard- 
of degree of violence. To the east of Mecca a 
rocky wall raises its steep barrier, a succession 
of strata and summits merging into the chain of 
the Sarat. These jagged hills collect on their flanks 
the surplus rains of the monsoon which brings 
fertility to the Yemen. All along these slopes, 
where no shrub interrupts the fall — at the bottom 


powerless to prevent it. Efforts made by the caliphs 
yielded “only mediocre results”. 

This is why the misdeeds of the sail fill the 
annals of Mecca. On seveial occasions their violence 
has overthrown the Ka c ba and turned the court 
of the great mosque into a lake. As a result of 
the floods, epidemics broke out. The deposit of 
filth brought by the waters polluted the wells: 
bodies left unburied formed centres of epidemic 
infection. The annalists avoid dwelling on this, 
troubled by the Tiadition which says that the plague 
never reaches Mecca. The absolute sterility of the 
soil brought another scourge, that of famine. The 
slightest irregularity in the convoys of giain from 
Syria or the Sarat was enough to cause it. It 
continues to figure along with the ravages of 
flood and plague in the monotonous annals of the 
town. 

Economic life and finance. On examining 
closely the picturesque literature of the Sira and 
Hadith. one receives the impression of business, 
of intense activity bursting out of the narrow and 
sterile valley of Mecca. The Kur 3 an only strengthens 
this impression. All his life the Prophet retained 
the impress of his Kuraish education and training. 
This fundamentally mercantile character is revealed 
at every turn. 

Writing and arithmetic ! One is amazed at their 
importance in the economic life of the town. 
Relying on the Kur 3 anic epithet urn mi, i. e. 
pagan, gentile, and on biassed writers like al- 
Baladhun, it has been held that, except for some 
fifteen individuals mentioned by name, all the pre- 
Hidjran Kuraish were illiterate. Alongside of the 
“book” of accounts, the scales always figure in 
the Meccan shops : not so much to weigh goods 
as to verify and check payments of all kinds in- 
cluding cash. Now, coins were not plentiful on 
the Meccan market; they were supplemented by 
the precious metals, ingots of gold and silver, by 
tibr , gold dust. Only the scales could determine 
the value. In the more delicate cases, recourse 
was had to the services of a wazzan or profes- 
sional weigher. 

It would be difficult to imagine a society in 
which capital enjoyed a more active circulation. 
The tddjir , business man, was not engaged in 
hoarding, in gathering wealth into his strong boxes. 
He had a blind faith in the unlimited productivity 
of capital, in the virtue of credit. Brokers and 
agents, the bulk of the population lived on credit. 
The sleeping partnership was much in favour ( mu - 
darab :), especially the “partnership for the half”, 
which supposes 50 % participation in the profits 
by the sleeping partners. Thanks to the develop- 
ment of the^e institutions the humblest sums could 
be invested, down to a gold dinar or even a nashsh 
or half dinar. Such a flexible organisation stimulated 
even the humblest to take his share in commercial 
enterprises. 

The coins brought to Mecca were of very dif- 
ferent kinds: the denarius aureus of the Byzantines 
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and the silver drachm of the Sasanids and Himyars. 
These pieces often worn, rudely engraved, very 
unequal in weight and format, came from the most 
varied mints. Only the money-changer had the 
requisite flair, the eye sufficiently trained to deal 
with the confusion of currencies, to determine ac- 
curately the standards, values, and the kinds in 
circulation. In addition there were the complications 
caused by the difference of standard and the os- 
cillations of exchange. The Byzantine provinces, 
Syria and Egypt, were among the ahl al-dhahab 
or countries with a gold standard. Babylonia was 
ahl al’Warik , a land with a silver, the Sasanian, 
standard. On the eve of the departure of the : 
caravans for Syria, there were regular battues in 
search of dinars The Meccan tadjir was not distinct 
from the financier. His first article of trade was 
money. When occasion arose, he invested his capital 
in business, in the organisation of large caravans. 
To the leaders of the caravan, to the traders and 
to the factors, he advanced the funds necessary 
for their operations. 

Primarily a clearing house, a banking town, 
Mecca had customs and institutions peculiar to 
this kind of transaction and to finance. Sometimes 
it is nba^ usury, in all its ugliness: dinar for dinar, 
diiham for diiham, 1. e. ioo°/ n interest. To the 
condemnation of riba in the Kur 3 an, the Kuraish 
objected that they saw in it only “a kind of sale” 
(Kur 3 an ii. 276), of letting out capital for a rent. 
Speculation too was rampant, on the rates of ex- 
change, the load of a caravan which one tried to 
buy up, the yield of the harvests and of the flocks 
and lastly the provisioning of the town. Fictitious 
associations were formed and sales were made on 
which loans were borrowed “Every Arab”, says 
Strabo, “is either a trader or a broker”. In Mecca, 
sajs the hadith “he who was not a merchant, 
counted for nothing”. In setting out on a military 
expedition the citizens always took merchandise 
along with them. This is what they did when 
going to relieve the Badr caravan. The first thing 
the Meccan mtthaJjirun did on arriving in Medina 
was to ask the way to the market-place. The 
women shared these commercial instincts: Abu 
DjahUs mother ran a perfumery business. The 
activities of the tadjira Khadidja are celebrated 
Hind [q. v.], the wife of Abu Sufyan, sold her 
merchandise among the Kalbis of Syria. Like their 
husbands the Meccan women had financial inteiests 
in the caravans. On the return of the convoys 
they gathered round Abu Sufyan to know what 
their money and their contributions had earned and 
to get their share of the profits. 

The caravans. The organisation of a caravan 
was the subject of interminable palavers in the 
nadt around the Ka c ba. Its departure and return 
were events of public interest The whole population 
was associated with it. En route it remained in con- 
tinual communication with the metropolis through 
Beduins met on the journey or special couriers. 
Abu Sufyan sent one of these messengers to describe 
the critical position of the Badr caravan. It cost 
him 20 dinars, an enormous sum, but one pro- 
portionate to the value of the convoy in which 
Mecca had 50,000 dinars invested. The Meccan 
caravans were of considerable size. Neither horses 
nor mules appeared in them. The number of camels 
on occasion rose to 2,500. The men (merchants, 
guides [da/il] and guards) varied from 100 to 300 
The escort was strengthened on approaching areas 


infested by bandits (sa c luk) or when traversing 
the territory of hostile tribes. The Badr caravan 
may be taken as typical. We do not know of 
another in which the capital invested attained 
such an amount. The greater part was supplied 
by the important Umaiyad firm of Abu Uhaiha, 
i. e. the family of Sa c Id b. al- c As. This firm had 
formed a company of the family, adding to their 
own considerable reserves the contributions of its 
sleeping partners. To their 30,000 dinars the other 
Umaiyad houses added 10,000. Four-fifths of the 
capital of the Badr caravan was therefore of 
Umaiyad origin. We can understand why the 
direction and supreme control of the convoy was 
entrusted to Abu Sufyan, who was personally in- 
terested in the enterprise. 

In the first place a caravan from Mecca carried 
skins and leather, sometimes also the zabib of 
Ta 3 if, a kind of currant; then ingots of gold and 
silver partly from the mines of the Banu Sulaim 
and tibr^ gold dust from Africa. The texts fre- 
quently call it latlma , i. e. a convoy laden with 
perfume and rare spices. Of the perfumes, the 
most esteemed came not from the Hidjaz, but 
from southern Arabia, the “land of frankincense”, 
or even from India and Africa. To these might 
be added aromatic gums and medicinal drugs, like 
the senna of Mecca, all objects of small bulk and 
purchased at higher prices by the luxury of the 
civilised countries. 

From the Yemen the Meccan caravans brought 
back the products of India, the silks of China, the 
rich c adam cloths, so called from c Aden. Besides 
gold dust, the main exports of Africa were slaves 
and ivory From Africa Mecca recruited her labou- 
rers and her mercenary soldiers, the Ahabish or 
Abyssinians. In Egypt and in Syria, the Kuraish 
traders bought luxury articles, products of the 
industry of the Mediterranean , mainly cotton , 
linen or silk stuffs and cloths dyed in vivid purple. 
From Bo^ra and the Sharat (Syria) came arms, 
cereals and oil, much appreciated by the Beduins. 
The pace of the caravan was slow but the 
articles transported, leather, metals, scented woods, 
feared neither damage nor the delays of long 
journeys. The expenses were confined to the hire 
of the animals, the payment of the escort, the 
tolls and presents to the chiefs of the tribes. 
With such an economical organisation, the profits 
of ioo° o attested by our authors were quite usual. 
This was the case with the caravan of Badr “each 
dinar having brought back a dinar”. Two years 
after this brilliant affair, the Companions of the 
Prophet who had sought refuge in Medina were 
able to carry out as profitable a transaction in 
the same field “since each of their dirhams gained 
a second dirham”, that is to say a profit of ioo°/o 
again. 

Fortunes in Mecca. We can now imagine 
how money had gradually accumulated in the 
chests of the Meccan financiers, who were natur- 
ally of a saving disposition. This explains Pliny 
the Elder’s ill-humour when he recalls “the mil- 
lions of sesterces which the Arabs take annually 
from the Roman Empire giving nothing in return, 
nihil inz'iceni rtdimentibus ” {Hist. Natur ., vi. 28). 
This last statement is an exaggeration, but it should 
be remembered that the Meccan caravan carried 
only articles of high value, and that with regard 
to the Empire the Arabs were mainly importers, 
so that the trade balance was always very much 
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in their favour. The 30,000 dinars invested by the creation of an Arab navy was the work of the 
one house of Abu Uhaiha in the Badr caravan caliph Mu c awiya. 

suggests that H. Winckler is quite right when he 2. After the Hidjra. We need not rehearse 
tells us to think of the Palmyra of Zenobia if the events of the first eight years of the Hidjra. 
we wish to get an idea of the financial capacity They are summed up in the struggle with the 
of Mecca. The fortunes of the MakhzUmls were Prophet. This struggle and the ridda , the surrender 
no less than those of their Umaiyad rivals. The of Mecca, were fatal to its economic prosperity. One 
Taimi c Abd Allah b. Djud c an must have been a after the other, the great families migrated to 
millionaire if the poet thought of comparing him Medina, now the capital of Islam. This tendency 
to Caesar. The principal organisers of the Badr increased under the first three caliphs, who made 
caravan were also millionaires. The thousands of their headquarters among the Ansar. c All definitely 
dinars subscribed by them did not even represent all left Arabia to settle in Kufa. Richly endowed by 
their fortune. Other portions of their capital were the state, the leading Koraisb, becoming generals 
out at interest or put in other speculations. Among and governors of provinces, lost interest in com- 
other millionaires we may mention the Makhzumls merce. No more is heard about caravans or fairs 
Walid b. al-Mughlra and c Abd Allah, father of in the Hidjaz. It was only at the period of the 
the poet c Umar b. Abi Rabi c a. pilgrimage that Mecca became alive again and 

Next to these representatives of high finance j saw the caliphs reappear at the head of the pil- 
come the well-to-do Meccans, like c Abd al-Rah- | grims. The conquest of the c Irak dealt the last 
man b. c Awf who had a capital of 8,000 dinars blow to the economic decline of western Arabia, 
and al-Haritlj b. c Amir and Umaiya b. Khalaf. The Indian trade resumed its old route by the 
Of the latter two, the first had 1,000 and the Persian Gulf and the valley of the Euphrates, 
second 2,000 dinars in the Badr caravan. Lastly j Direct communication was established by land with 
there were the small traders, brokers and shop- , the markets of the middle east, 
keepers who formed the petite bourgeoisie of the Umaiyad period. The situation improved 
town. To their commerce a number added the 1 with the coming of the Umaiyad dynasty. Mu c awiya 
supervision of some industry like ironwork or | took an active interest in his native town. He 

carpentry. The most typical representative of this 1 erected buildings there and developed agricul- 

class is given us by the future caliph Abu Bakr, ! ture in the environs, dug wells and built dams 
a bazzaz , retailer of cloth. He belonged like Abu 1 to store up the water. Under his successors, 
Djud c an to the plebeian clan of Taim, rich in especially the Marwanids, Mecca became a city 
men and women of initiative, like c A 3 isha, daughter of pleasure and ease, the rendezvous of poets 
of Abu Bakr. He seems to have had a capital of and musicians, attracted by the brilliant society 
40,000 dirhams. c Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, formed by the sons of the Companions of the 
is also mentioned among the rich bankers of Prophet. Many people returned to live in Mecca 
Mecca, but we have no details about him. The , after making their fortunes in the government of 

other Hashimis lived in circumstances bordering , conquered provinces. Contact with foreign civili- 

on poverty. Those Meccans most certainly must sations had made them refined and fastidious. They 
have been wealthy who paid without a murmur had become accustomed to baths, a luxury which 
the enormous ransoms demanded for their relatives ' presupposes an abundant water-supply. Water had 
after the defeat of Badr. After this sacrifice — it j to be procured from the hills of the Sarat. Khalid 
cost them not less than 200,000 dirhams — the al-Kasri’s [q. v.] name is associated with this 
Meccan chiefs gave up their share of the pro- ! undertaking which changed the aspect of the 
fits in the Badr enterprise — some 25,000 dl- i town. To meet the scourge of flood, the caliphs 
nars — to prepare for the revenge. They did this c Umar and c Uthman had called in the aid of 
taiyibu ' l-anfus “with a good heart”, with the easy j Christian engineers, who built barrages in the 
grace of opulent financiers, used to running the j high-lying quarters. They also secured the area 
risks of speculations on a large scale. One touching j round the Ka c ba by making dykes and embankments, 
detail is recorded. They refused to touch the The Umaiyad caliphs continued and completed 
modest shares of the small contributors. This ! these works. They dug a new bed along the 
example shows how at Mecca, “the strong”, ahl j course of the sail and endeavoured to break its 
al-kuwwa (Wakidi), i e. the patricians, were able j violence by barriers built at different levels. Their 
in critical circumstances to realise a spirit of j great anxiety was to protect the depression of 
solidarity and of sound democracy. ; the Batha 3 where the Ka c ba stood. The skill of 

Mecca before the Hidjra had neither ships nor ! the engineers of the period did not succeed in 
a port. It was only exceptionally that foreign j overcoming the topographical difficulties nor in 
ships cast anchor in the little bay of 5 hu c aiba off averting the ravages of the winter rains, regular 
a desert shore. It was here that the Byzantine j cloudbursts. They were frustrated by the steep slope 
ship was wrecked, the wood of which went to i of the ground, still further aggravated by the unusual 
build the terrace of the Ka c ba. It was to Shu c aiba 1 shape of the Batha 3 , a basin with no outlet. The 
that the first Muslim emigrants for Abyssinia houses on the bank of the sail were taken down 
went, no doubt on hearing that two merchant and the alleys adjoining the Ka c ba removed. Each 
ships had touched there. More rarely sailings took modification of the old plan meant the sacrifice 
place from the desolate shore of Djidda, which j of more buildings. These clearances in time changed 
was nearer Mecca. From the time of c Uthm 5 n, j the traditional aspect of Mecca, where the sail 
Djidda took the place of Shu c aiba and became continued to sow destruction, 
the port of the Kuraish metropolis. When Mu- 1 Along with these precautions against flooding an 
hammad settled in Medina and cut their communi- ^ endeavour was made to enlarge the exiguous court 
cations with Syria, the Meccan leaders never | around the Ka ba. Islam aspired to possess a 
thought of taking to the sea but resigned themselves 1 temple in keeping with its worldwide claims. Succes- 
to the enormous detour through al-Nadjd. The sive expropriations begun by { Umar and finished 
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by Walld I prepared an esplanade. The plan of 
the great mosque [cf. al-masdjid al-haram] with 
its galleries, a vast courtyard with the Ka‘ba in 
the centre, is the work of the Umaiyad caliph. 
He had the assistance of Christian architects from 
Syria and Egypt to carry it out. The important 
governorship of the Hidjaz with its three cities, 
Medina, Mecca and Ta’if, could in principle be 
given only to a member of the ruling family. Among 
the most celebrated of these Umaiyads may be 
mentioned Sa'ld b. al-‘As and the two future 
caliphs, Marwan b. al-Hakam and ‘Umar b. c Abd 
al-‘Az!z. When no Umaiyad was available the 
choice fell upon an official of tried capacity like 
Hadjdjadj and Khalid al-Kasrl. At first they were 
given Ta’if and then transferred to Mecca. It was 
only after this probation that the three towns 
were entrusted to them. But even then the centre 
of government remained in Medina, which under 
the Umaiyads eclipsed Mecca by its political 
importance and by the fact that it was the home 
of the new Muslim aristocracy. 

Under Yazid I, the rising of ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubair [q. v.] brought Syrian troops to Mecca. 
The rebel had made his headquarters in the court 
of the great mosque. A scaffold of wood, covered 
with straw, protected the Ka‘ba. The carelessness 
of a Meccan soldier set it on fire. Ibn al-Zubair 
rebuilt the edifice and included the Hidjr within 
it [see ka'ba]. When Hadjdjadj had overthrown 
the Zubairid anti-caliph, he restored the Ka‘ba 
to its former dimensions which have since remained 
unaltered. In 747 a Kharidji rebel from the Ye- 
men seized Mecca without meeting opposition. He 
was soon defeated and slain by the troops of the 
caliph Marwan II. In 750, Mecca passed with the 
rest of the caliphate under the rule of the ‘Abbasids. 
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II 

I. Mecca under the ‘Abbasids down to 
the foundation of the Sharlfate (750-961). 

Although the political centre of gravity in Islam 
now lay in Baghdad, this period at first presents 
the same picture as under Omaiyad rule. The 
Haranian are as a rule governed by ‘Abbasid 
princes or individuals closely connected with them 
(Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka , ed. Wustenfeld, 

ii. 181 sqq.). Sometimes Mecca and Ta 3 if were 
under one ruler, who was at the same time leader 
of the Hadjdj, while Medina had a separate governor 
of its own. 

Arabia had however from the first century A.H. 
contained a number of ‘Alid groups, who, as was 
their wont, fished in troubled waters, lay in wait 
as brigands to plunder the Hadjdj caravans and 
from time to time hoisted their flags when they 
were not restrained either by the superior strength 
or by the bribes of the caliphs. We find al-Mansur 
(136 — 156=754 — 774) already having trouble in 
Western Arabia. Towards the end of the reign 
of al-Mahd! 1156 — 169 = 774 — 785) a Hasanid, 
Husain b. ‘All, led a raid on Medina, which he 
ravaged; at Fa khkh near Mecca, he was cut down 
with many of his followers by the ‘Abbasid leader 
of the Hadjdj. The place where he was buried is 
now called al-ShuhadaU It is significant that he 
is regarded as the “martyr of Fa khkh ” (Tabari, 

iii. 551 sqq. ; Ckr on. Mekka , i. 435, 501 sq.). 
Harun al-Rashld on his nine pilgrimages expended 

vast sums in Mecca. He was not the only ‘Abbasid 
to scatter wealth in the holy land. This had a 
bad effect on the character of the Meccans. There 
were hardly any descendants left of the old distin- 
guished families and the population grew accustomed 
to living at the expense of others and were ready 
to give vent to any dissatisfaction in rioting. This 
attitude was all too frequently stimulated by political 
conditions. 

In the reign of al-Ma 3 mnn (198 — 218 = 817 — 
833) it was again ‘Alids, Husain al-Aftas and Ibra- 
him b. Musa, who extended their rule over Medina, 
Mecca and the Yemen (Tabari, iii. 981 sqq. ; Chron. 
Mecca , ii. 238), ravaged Western Arabia and 
plundered the treasures of the Ka c ba. How strong 
‘Alid influence already was at this time is evident 
fiom the fact that Ma 3 mun appointed two ‘Alids 
as governors of Mecca (Tabari, iii. 1039; Chron. 
Mecca, ii. 191 sqq.). 

With the decline of the ‘Abbasid caliphate after 
the death of Ma’mun, a period of anarchy began 
in the holy land of Islam, which was frequently 
accompanied by scarcity or famine. It became the 
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regular custom for a number of rulers to be re- j ( Chron . Mekka , ii. 207 ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , ix. 
presented at the Hadjdj in the plain of c Arafat 1 233, 31 7). He was probably induced to do this 


and to have their flags unfurled 5 the holy city 
was rarely spared fighting on these occasions. The 
safety of the pilgrim caravans was considerably 
affected; it was very often c Alids who distinguished 
themselves in plundering the pilgrims. 

The c Alid cause received an important reinfor- 
cement at this time by the foundation of a Hasanid 
dynasty in Tabaristan (Tabari, iii. 1523 — 1533, 
1583 sg-) 1682 — 1685, 1693 sq., 1840, 1880, 1884 
sq 1940). In Mecca the repercussion of this event 
was felt in the appearance of two Hasanids {Chron. 
Mekka , i. 343; ii. 10, 195, 239 sq.\ Isma c il b. 
Yusuf and his brother Muhammad, who also ravaged 
Medina and Djidda in the way that had now 
become usual (251=865 — 866). 

The appearance of the Karmatians [q.v.] brought 
still further misery to the country in the last fifty 
years before the foundation of the sherifate (Tabari, 
iii. 2124 — 2130). Hard pressed themselves at the 
heart of the empire, the caliphs were hardly able 
even to think of giving active support to the holy 
land, and, besides, their representatives had not 
the necessaiy forces at their disposal. From 916 
onwards the Karmatians barred the way is the pil- 
grim caravans. In 930, 1,500 Karmatian warriors 
raided Mecca, massacred the inhabitants by the 
thousand and carried off the Black Stone to Bah- 
rain. It was only when they realised that such 
deeds were bringing them no nearer their goal — 
the destruction of official Islam — that their zeal 
began to relax and in 950 they even brought the 
Stone back again. Mecca was relieved of serious 
danger from the Karmatians. The following years 
bear witness to the increasing influence of the 
c Alids in western Arabia in connection with the 
advance of Fatimid rule to the east and with 
Buyid rule in Baghdad. From this time the Meccan 
c Alids are called by the title of Sharif which they 
have retained ever since. 

2. From the foundation of the Sharl- 
fate to Katada (c. 350 — 598 = 960 — 1200). 

a. The M us awls. The souices do not agree 
as to the year in which Dja c far took Mecca. 966, 
967, 968 and the period between 951 and 961 are 
mentioned {Chi on. Mekka , ii. 205 sqq.\ c Alids 
had already ruled before him in the holy land. It 
is with him however that the reign of the Hasanids 
in Mecca begins, who are known collectively as 
sharifs, while iD Medina this title is given to the 
reigning Husainids. 

The rise and continuance of the Sharifate in- 
dicates the relative independence of Western Arabia 
in face of the rest of the Islamic world from 
a political and religious point of view. Since the 
foundation of the Shari fate, Mecca takes the pre- 
cedence possessed by Medina hitheito. 

How strongly the Meccan sharlfate endeavoured 
to assert its independence, is evident in this period 
from two facts. In 976 Mecca refused homage to 
the Fatimid caliph. Soon afterwards the Caliph 
began to besiege the town and cut off all imports 
from Egypt. The Meccans were soon forced to 
give in, for the Hidjaz was dependent on Egypt 
for its food supplies (Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , viii. 
491 ; Chron. Mekka . ii. 246). 

The second sign of the Sharifs' feeling of in- 
dependence is Abu ’ 1 -Futuh’s (384 — 432 = 
994 — 1039) setting himself up as caliph in 10 11 


! by al-Hakim’s heretical innovations in Egypt. 
! The latter however was soon able to reduce the 
new caliph’s sphere of influence so much that he 
had huiriedly to return to Mecca where in the 
meanwhile one of his relatives had usurped the 
power. He was forced to make terms with al- 
! Hakim in order to be able to expel his relative. 

With his son Shukr (432 — 453 = 1039 — 1061) 
the dynasty of the Musawis, i. e. the descendants 
of Musa b. c Abd Allah b. Musa b. c Abd Allah b. 

| Hasan b. Hasan b. c Ali b. Abi Talib came to an 
' end. He died without leaving male heirs, which 
caused a struggle within the family of the Hasanids 
I with the usual evil results for Mecca. When the 
! family of the Banu Shaiba (q. v. ; the Shebis) went 
i so far as to confiscate for their private use all 
precious metals in the house of Allah, the ruler 
| of Yemen, al-Sulaihi {Chron. Mekka , ii. 208, 210 
1 sqq.\ Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, ix. 422 ; x. 19, 38), inter- 
i vened and restored order and security in the town. 

: This intervention by an outsider appeared more 
intolerable to the Hasanids than fighting among 
themselves. They therefore proposed to al-Sulaihi 
that he should instal one of their number as ruler 
and leave the town. 

He therefore appointed A b Q H S sh i m Mu- 
hammad (455 — 487 = 1063 — 1094) as Grand 
Sharif. With him begins the dynasty of the 

b. H awash im (455-598 = 1063-1200), which 
takes its name from Abu Hashim Muhammad, a 
brother of the first Sharif Dja c far; the two brothers 
were descendants in the fourth generation from 
Musa II, the ancestor of the Musawis. 

During the early years of his reign, Abu Hashim 
had to wage a continual struggle with the Sulai- 
mani branch, who thought themselves humiliated 
by his appointment. These Sulaimanis were des- 
cended from Sulaiman, a brother of the Musa II 
above mentioned. 

The reign of Abu Hashim is further noteworthy 
for the shameless way in which he offered the 
suzerainty, i. e. the mention in the khittba as well as 
the change of official rite which is indicated 
by the wording of the adhan. to the highest bid- 
der i. e. the Fatimid caliph or the Saldjuk sultan 
{Chron. Mekka , ii. 253; Ibn al-Athir, x. 67). It 
was very unwelcome to the Meccans that imports 
from Egypt stopped as soon as the official mention 
of the Fatimid in the khutba gave way to that of 
the caliph. The change was repeated several times 
with the result that the Saldjuk, tired of this comedy, 
sent several bodies of Turkomans to Mecca. 

The ill-feeling between Sultan and Sharif also 
inflicted great misery on pilgrims coming from the 
c Irak. As the leadership of the pilgrim caravans 
from this country had gradually been transferred 
from the : A lids to Turkish officials and soldiers, 
Abu Hashim did not hesitate occasionally to fall 
upon the pilgrims and plunder them {Chron. Mekka , 
ii. 254; Ibn al-Athir, x. 153). 

The reign of his successor is also marked by 
covetousness and plundering. The Spanish pilgrim 
Ibn Djuhair, who visited Mecca in 1183 and 1185, 
gives hair-raising examples of this. Even then 
however the Hauashim were no longer absolutely 
their own masters, as over ten years before, the 
Aiyubid dynasty had not only succeeded to the 
Fatimids in Egypt but was trying to get the whole 
of nearer Asia into their power. 
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Saladin’s brother, who passed through Mecca on 
his way to South Arabia, abandoned his intention 
of abolishing the sharlfs but the place of honour 
on the Hadjdj belonged to the Aiyubuds and 
their names were mentioned in the khutba after 
those of the 'Abbasid caliph and the sharif 
(Ibn Djubair, p. 75, 95). The same Aiyubid in 
1186 also did away with the Shl c ! (here Zaidi, 
for the Sharlfs had hitherto been Zaidis) form of 
the adhan ( Chron . Mekka , ii. 214), had coins 
struck in Saladin's name and put the fear of the 
law into the hearts of the sharif’s bodyguard, who 
had not shrunk from crimes of robbery and murder, 
by severely punishing their misdeeds. — A further 
result of Aiyubid suzerainty was that the Shafi c l 
rite became the predominant one. 

But even the mighty Saladin could only make 
improvements in Mecca. He could abolish or check 
the worst abuses but the general state of affairs 
remained as before. 

3- The rule of Katada and his des- 
cendants down to the Wahhabi period 
(c. 1200 — 1788). 

In the meanwhile a revolution was being pre- 
pared which was destined to have more far-reaching 
consequences than any of its predecessors. Katada, a 
descendant of the same Musa (see above) from whom 
the Musawis and the H awash im were descended, 
had gradually extended his estates as well as his 
influence from Yanbu c to Mecca and had gathered 
a considerable following in the town. According 
to some sources, his son Hanzala made all prepa- 
rations for the decisive blow on the holy city, 
according to others, Katada seized the town on 
the 2 7 ( h Radjab when the whole population was 
away performing a lesser c umra in memory of the 
completion of the building of the Ka c ba by c Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, which was celebrated on this 
day along with the festival of Muhammad’s ascension 
to heaven. However it came about, Katada’s seizure 
of the town meant the coming of an able and 
strongwilled ruler, the ancestor of all later sharlfs. 
He steadfastly followed his one ambition to make 
his territory an independent principality. Everything 
was in his favour; that he did not achieve his 
aim was a result of the fact that the Hidjaz was 
once again at the intersection of many rival lines 
of political interest. 

Katada began by ruining his chances with the 
great powers ; he ill-treated the son of the Aiyubid 
al-Malik al- £ Adil (540 — 615 = 1145 — 1218) in 
brutal fashion {Chron. Mekka , ii. 263). He roused 
the ire of the caliph by his attitude to pilgrims 
from the c Irak. He was able however to appease 
the latter and the embassy he sent to Baghdad 
returned with gifts from the caliph. The caliph 
also invited him to visit Baghdad. According to 
some historians, however, the sharif turned home 
again before he actually reached Baghdad. On this 
occasion, he is said to have expressed his policy 
of the u splendid isolation” of the Hidjaz in verse, 
as he did in his will in prose (see Snouck Hurgronje, 
Qaiadah's Policy of Splendid Isolation etc. in Bibll). 

On the other hand. Katada is said to have vigor- 
ously supported an Imam of Hasanid descent in 
founding a kingdom in the Yemen. After the recon- 
quest of this region by a grandson of al- c Adil, the 
Aiyubids of Egypt, Syria, and South Arabia were 
mentioned in the khutba in Mecca along with the 
Caliph and Sharif. 


Katada’s life ended in a massacre which his 
son Hasan carried out in his family to rid himself 
of possible livals {Chron. Mekka , ii. 2 1 5, 263^^.; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil^ xii. 262 sqq.). The Aiyubid 
prince Mas c ud however soon put a limit to his 
ambition and had Mecca governed by his generals. 
On his death however power again passed into the 
hands of the sharlfs, whose territory was allowed a 
certain degree of independence by the rulers of the 
Yemen as a bulwark against Egypt. 

About the middle of the xiiith ceDtury the world 
of Islam assumes a new aspect as the result of 
the advent of persons and happenings of great 
importance. In 1258 the taking of Baghdad by 
Hulagu put an end to the caliphate. The pilgrim 
caravan from the c Irak was no longer of any 
political significance. In Egypt power passed from 
the Aiyubids :to the Mamluks; Sultan Baibars 
(658 — 676 = 1260 — 1277) was soon the most 
powerful ruler in the lands of Islam. He was able 
to leave the government of Mecca in the hands 
of the sharif, because the latter, Abu Numaiy, 
was an energetic individual who ruled with firmness 
during the second half of the xiiith century (1254 — 
1301). His long reign firmly established the power 
of the descendants of Katada. 

Nevertheless the first half century after his death 
was almost entirely filled with fighting between 
different claimants to the throne. C A dj Ian’s reign 
also (1346 — 1375) was filled with political unrest, 
so much so that the Mamluk Sultan is said on 
one occasion to have sworn to exterminate all the 
sharlfs. c A$lan introduced a political innovation 
by appointing his son and future successor Ah- 
mad co-regent in 1361 by which step he hoped 
to avoid a fratricidal struggle before or after his 
death. 

A second measure of c Adjlan’s also deserves 
mention, namely the harsh treatment of the 
Mu 5 adhdhin and Imam of the Zaidis; this shows 
that the reigning sharlfs had gone over to the 
predominant rite of al-Shafi c l and forsaken the 
Zaidi cieed of their forefathers. 

Among the sons and successors of c Adjlan special 
mention may be made of Hasan (1396 — 1426) 
because he endeavouied to extend his sway over 
the whole of the Hidjaz and to guard his own 
financial interests carefully, at the same time being 
able to avoid giving his Egyptian suzerain cause to 
interfere. 

But from 1425 he and his successors had to 
submit to a regular system of control as regards 
the allotment of the customs. 

From the time of Hasan, in addition to the 
bodyguard of personal servants and freedmen, we 
find a regular army of mercenaries mentioned which 
was passed from one ruler to another. But the 
mode of life of the sharlfs, unlike that of other 
Oriental rulers, remained simple and in harmony 
with their Arabian surroundings. As a vassal of 
the Egyptian Sultan the sharif received from him 
every year his tazoki c [q. v.] and a robe of honour. 
On the ceremonies associated with the accession of 
the sharlfs see Snouck IIurgroDje, Mekka^ i. 97 sq. 

Of the three sons of Hasan who disputed the 
position in their father’s lifetime, Barakat (I) was 
chosen by the sultan as co-regent ; twenty years later, 
he succeeded his father and was able with slight 
interruptions to hold sway till his death in 1455, He 
had to submit to the sultan sending a permanent 
garrison of 50 Turkish horsemen under an emir 
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to Mecca. This emir may be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of the later governors, who sometimes at- 
tained positions of considerable influence under 
Turkish suzerainty. 

Mecca enjoyed a period of prosperity under 
Barakat’s son Muhammad ( Chrort . Mekka , ii. 
341 sqq.; iii. 230 sqq.), whose reign (1455— 1497) 
coincided with that of Ka 3 itbey [q. v.] in Egypt. 
The latter has left a fine memorial in the many 
buildings he erected in Mecca. 

Under Muhammad’s son Barakat II (1497 — 
1525) who displayed great ability and bravery in 
the usual struggle with his relatives, without getting 
the support he desired from Egypt ( Chroti . Mekka, 
ii. 342 sqq. ; iii. 244 sqq.), the political situation 
in Islam was fundamentally altered by the Otto- 
man Sultan Selim’s conquest of Egypt in 1 5 1 7 - 

Although henceforth Constantinople had the im- 
portance for Mecca that Baghdad once had and 
there was little real understanding between Turks 
and Arabs, Mecca at first experienced a period, of 
peace under the sharifs Muhammad Abu N u- 
maiy (1525 — 1566) and Hasan (1566 — 1601). 
Under Ottoman protection the territory of the 
sharifs was extended as far as Khaibar in the 
north, to Hall in the south and in the east into 
Nadjd. Dependence on Egypt still existed at the 
same time ; when the government in Constantinople 
was a strong one, it was less perceptible, and 
vice versa. This dependence was not only political 
but had also a material and religious side. The 
Hidjaz was dependent for its food supply on corn 
from Egypt. The foundations of a religious and 
educational nature now found powerful patrons in 
the Sultans of Turkey. 

A darker side of the Ottoman suzerainty was its 
intervention in the administraiion of justice. Since 
the sharifs had adopted the ShafFl madhhab, the 
Shafi c i Kadi was the chief judge; this office had 
also remained for centuries in one family. Now 
the highest bidder for the office was sent every 
year from Constantinople to Mecca; the Meccans 
of course had to pay the price with interest. 

With Hasan’s death a Dew period of confusion 
and civil war began for Mecca. In the language 
of the historians, this circumstance makes itself 
apparent in the increasing use of the term Dhawi . . . 
for different groups of the descendants of Abu 
Numaiy who dispute the supremacy, often having 
their own territory, sometimes asserting a certain 
degree of independence from the Grand Sharif, 
while preserving a system of reciprocal protection 
which saved the whole family from disaster (Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka , i 112 sqq.'). 

The struggle for supremacy, interspersed with 
disputes with the officials of the suzerain, centred 
in the xviiffi century mainly around the c Abadila, 
the Dhawi Zaid and the Dhawi Barakat. 

Zaid (1631 — 1666) was an energetic individual 
who would not tolerate everything the Turkish 
officials did. But he was unable to oppose success- 
fully a measure which deserves mention on account ] 
of its general importance. The ill-feeling between 
the SunDl Turks and the ShI c I Persians had been 
extended to Mecca as a result of an order by I 
Sultan Murad to expel all Persians from the holy j 
city and not to permit them to make the pilgrim- i 
age in future. Neither the Sharifs nor the upper ■ 
classes in Mecca had any reason to be pleased j 
with this measure; it only served the mob as a i 
pretext to plunder well-to-do Persians. As soon ! 


as the Turkish governor had ordered them to go, 
the Sharifs however gave permission as before to 
the Shi c Is to take part in the pilgi image and to 
remain in the town. The Sharifs likewise favoured 
the Zaidis, who had also been frequently forbidden 
Mecca by the Turks. 

The further history of Mecca down to the coming 
of the Wahhabis is a rather monotonous struggle 
of the Sharlfan families among themselves (Dhawi 
Zaid, Dhawi Barakat, Dhawi Mas c ud) and with 
the Ottoman officials in the town itself or in 
Djidda. 

4. The Sharifate from the Wahhabi 
period to its end. The Kingdom. 

Although the Wahhabis [q. v.] had alieady 
made their influence perceptible under his prede- 
cessors, it was Ghalib (1788 — 1813) who was 
the fir^t to see the movement sweeping towards 
his territory like a flood; but he left no stone 
unturned to avert the danger. He sent his armies 
north, east and south; his brotheis and brothers- 
in-law all took the field; the leadeis of the Syrian 
and Egyptian pilgrim caravans were appealed to at 
every pilgrimage for help, but without success. In 
1799 Qhalib made a treaty with the emir of Dar ; Iya, 
by which the boundaries of their territories were 
laid down, with the stipulation that the Wahhabis 
should be allowed access to the holy territory. 
Misunderstandings proved inevitable however and 
in 1803 the army of the emir Sa c ud approached 
the holy city. After Ghalib had withdrawn to 
Djidda, in April Sa'ud entered Mecca, the in- 
habitants of which had announced their conveision. 
All kubbas weie destroyed, all tobacco pipes and 
musical instruments burned, and the adhan purged 
of praises of the Piophet. 

In July, Ghalib returned to Mecca but gradually 
he became shut in there by enemies as with a 
wall. In August the actual siege began and with 
it a period of famine and plague. In February of 
the following year, Ghalib had to submit to acknow- 
ledging Wahhabi suzerainty while retaining his 
own position. 

The Sublime Porte had during all these hap- 
penings displayed no sign of life. It was only 
after the Wahhabis had in 1807 sent back the 
pilgrim caravans from Syria and Egypt w r ith their 
mahmals, that Muhammad c AlI was given in- 
structions to deal with the Hidjaz as soon as he 
w r as finished with Egypt. It was not till 1813 that 
he took Mecca and there met Ghalib who made 
cautious advanced to him. Ghalib however soon 
fell into the trap set for him by Muhammad c Ali 
and his son Tusun. He was sent to Salonika, 
where he lived till his death in 1816. 

In the meanwhile Muhammad c Ali had installed 
Ghalib’s nephew Yahya b Sarur (1813-1827) 
as sharif. Thus ended the first period of Wahhabi 
rule over Mecca, and the Hidjaz once more became 
dependent on Egypt. In Mecca, Muhammad c AlI 
was honourably remembered because he restored 
the pious foundations w’hich had fallen into ruins, 
revived the consignments of corn, and allotted 
stipends to those who had distinguished themselves 
in sacred lore or in other ways. 

In 1827 Muhammad c Ali had again to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of the sharifs. When Yahya 
had made his position untenable by the vengeance 
he took on one of his relatives, the viceroy deposed 
the Dhawi Zaid and installed one of the c Abadila, 
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Muhammad, usually called Muhammad b. c Awn 
(1827 — 1851). He had first of all to go through 
the traditional struggle with his relatives. Trouble 
between him and Muhammad c Ali’s deputy resulted 
m both being removed to Cairo in 1836. 

Here the $harif remained till 1840 when by the 
treaty between Muhammad c All and the Porte the 
Hidjaz was again placed directly under the Porte. 
Muhammad b. c Awn returned to his home and rank. 
Ottoman suzerainty was now incorporated in the 
person of the wall of Djidda. Friction was inevitable 
between him and Muhammad b. c Awn; the latter’s 
friendship with Muhammad c All now proved of 
use to him. He earned the gratitude of the Turks 
for his expeditions against the Wahhabi chief Faisal 
in al-Riyad and against the c Asir tribes. His raids 
on the territory of Yemen also prepared the way 
for Ottoman rule over it. 

In the meanwhile the head of the Dhawi Zaid, 
c Abd al-Muttalib (1851-1856), had made good 
use of his friendship with the grand vizier and 
brought about the deposition of the c Abadila in 
favour of the Dhawi Zaid. c Abd al-Muttalib however 
did not succeed in keeping on good terms with one 
of the two pashas with whom he had successively 
to deal. In 1855 it was decided in Constantinople 
to cancel his appointment and to recall Muhammad 
b. ''Awn. ( Abd al-Muttalib at first refused to re- 
cognise the genuineness of the order; and he was 
supported by the Turkophobe feeling just provoked 
by the prohibition of slavery. Finally however, he 
had to give way to Muhammad b. c Awn, who in 
1856 entered upon the Sharifate for the second 
time; this reign lasted barely two years. Between 
his death in March 1858 and the arrival of his 
successor c Abd Allah in October of the same year 
took place the murder of the Christians in Djidda 
(June 15) and the atonement for it (cf. djidda, 
and Snouck Hurgronje, Een rector der mekkaanschc 
universiteit , in Bijdragen t. d. Taal -, Land- tn 
Volkenkunde van Ned.- Indie , 5 e volgr., t deel ii., 
p. 381 sqq., 399 sqq.). 

The rule of c Abd Allah (1858 — 1877) who 
was much liked by his subjects, was marked by 
peace at home and events of far-reaching importance 
abroad. The opening of the Suez Canal (1869) meant 
on the one hand the liberation of the Hidjaz from 
Egypt, on the other however more direct con- 
nection with Constantinople. The installation of 
telegraphic connections between the Hidjaz and 
the rest of the world had a similar importance. 
The reconquest of Yemen by the Turks was cal- 
culated to strengthen the impression that Arabia 
was now Turkish territory for ever. 

The brief reign of his popular elder brother 
Husain (1877 — 1880) ended with the assassination 
of the sharif by an Afghan. The fact that the 
aged c Abd al-Muttalib (see above) was sent by the 
Dhawi Zaid from Constantinople as his successor 
(1880 — 1882) gave rise to an obvious supposition. 

Although the plebs saw something of a saint 
in this old man, his rule was soon felt to be so 
oppressive that the notables petitioned for his de- 
position (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , i. 204 sqq.). 
As a result in 1881, the energetic c Othman Nurl 
Pasha was sent with troops to the Hidjaz as com- 
mander of the garrison with the task of preparing 
for the restoration of the c Abadila, c Abd al-Muttalib 
was outwitted and taken prisoner; he was kept 
under guard in one of hi*, own houses in Mecca 
till his death in 1886. 


Othman Pasha, who was appointed wall in July 
1882, hoped to see his friend c Abdilah, one of 
the c Abadila, installed as Grand Sharif alongside 
of him. c Awn ol-Rafik (1882 — 1905) was however 
appointed (portrait in Snouck Hurgronje, Bilder 
aus Mekka , p. ). As the wall was an individual 
of great energy, who had ever done much for 
the public good and c Awn, although very retiring, 
was by no means insignificant, nay even tyrannical, 
trouble between f hera was inevitable, especially as 
they had the same powers on many points, e. g. 
the administration of justice and supervision of 
the safety of the pilgrim routes. After a good 
deal of friction c Othman was dismissed in i886. 
His successor was Djamal Pasha, who only held 
office for a short peiiod and was succeeded by 
Safwat Pasha. Only Ahmad Ratib could keep his 
place alongside of c Awn and that by shutting his 
eyes to many things and being satisfied with certain 
material advantages. After c Awn’s death c Abdilah 
was chosen as his successor. He died however before 
he could start on the journey from Constantinople 
to Mecca. c Awn’s actual successor was therefore 
his nephew c All (1905 — -1908). In 1908 he and 
Ahmad Ratib both lost their positions with the 
Turkish Revolution. 

With Husain (1908 — 1916 — 1924), also a 
nephew of c Awn’s, the last sharif came to power. 
But for the Great War his sharifate would probably 
have run the usual course. The fact that Turkey 
was now completely involved in the war induced 
him to declare himself independent in 1916. 
He endeavoured to extend his power as far as 
possible, first as liberator (munkidk) of the Arabs, 
then (June 22, 1916) as king of the Hidjaz or 
king of Arabia and finally as caliph. Very soon 
however, it became apparent that the Sultan of 
Nadjd, c Abd al- c Azfz A 1 Sa c ud, like his Wahhabi 
forefathers, was destined to have a powerful say in 
the affairs of Arabia. In Sept. 1924 his troops took 
Ta’if and in October Mecca. King Husain fled first 
to c Akaba and from there in May 1925 to Cyprus. 
His son c All retired to Djidda. Ibn Sa c Qd besieged 
this town and Medina for a year, avoiding bloodshed 
and complications with European powers. Both 
towns surrendered in December 1925. 

Since January 1926, Ibn Sa c ud has been king 
of the Hidjaz; the official title of his kingdom 
now is Hidjaz, Nadjd and dependencies. A political 
unit has thus been formed which covers a larger 
area than the sharlfs ever ruled and possesses 
greater internal strength than has been seen in 
Arabia since the end of c Abbasid power. 

By the organisation of the Nadjd warriors (ikh- 
wdn) as agriculturists also, by the maintenance 
of a strict discipline among the Beduins, by the 
creation of a military police, which is held in awe, 
a security has been created such as Arabia has 
perhaps never known and secure foundations laid 
for traffic, especially of the pilgrims. 

With the representatives of foreign governments 
in Djidda the king maintains friendly relations. 
Recently several states have raised their consulates 
there to the rank of an embassy. Treaties have 
been concluded with a number of states. 

By making use of modern technical skill, the 
king is endeavouring to counteract the natural 
poverty of the land. The automobile has become 
of importance for the pilgrim traffic, agricultural 
machinery is being imported and cisterns built to 
hold the rain water. A project for examining the 
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ground to prospect for minerals has been drawn 
up as well as a plan for a quay in the harbour 
of Djidda. 

Wahhabism — or as they prefer to call it in 
Arabia : L»Iaxn according to the Hanbali rite — is 
the state religion. But it has advanced cautiously 
in comparison with its attitude at the beginning 
of the xixth century. The external symbols of 
veneration for saints and the dead have been re- 
moved; Muhammad’s tomb in Medina has how- 
ever been spared. The mahmal [q. v.] no longer 
comes to the hadjdj ; the new covering for the 
Ka c ba is made every year in Mecca. The pilgrim 
traffic again shows high figures and even Shi c is are 
admitted again to the pilgrimage. 

The religious and economic life of the city has 
from the earliest times centred round the pilgrim- 
age (cf. the article hai>J£)j) and the Mosque (cf. 
al-masdjId al-haram). The character of Mecca 
as the metropolis of Islam is reflected in the great 
variety of its population. Besides the original 
Meccan nucleus we have numerous Arab elements 
— among which the Hadramls are particularly 
prominent on account of their energy — and colonies 
of foreigners from all parts of the Muslim world 
who have out of wot Idly or religious motives 
taken up their abode permanently in the capital. 
Among these, special mention must be made of 
those from the Malay Archipelago who are known 
collectively as Djawa; with them it is exclusively 
religious motives that have caused them to take 
up permanent residence in Mecca. 

Even at the present day, slaves maioly African, 
form an important element in Meccan society. 
Abyssinian slave girls have always been highly 
esteemed as concubines. The slave-market however 
is no longer of the importance it once was. Freed- 
men rise from the slave caste and their dwellings, 
huts put together of every conceivable material, 
are on the outskirts of the city. 

Artisans are, or at least down to the end of 
the xix th century were, organised in gilds. Among 
these gilds that of the pilgrim guides ( mutcrzvwif \ 
q. v.), who have agents in Djidda and outside 
Arabia, is the most important; it lives entirely on 
the pilgrim traffic. 

This is true in a way of the whole population, 
which has arranged to let houses to the pilgrims 


Dja c far ca. . . ca. 961 — ca. 980 

c Isa ca. 980 — 994 

Abu ’ 1 -Futuh . . . 994 — 1039 
Shukr 1039 — 1061 

b. Sulaimanls or Banu Abi ’l-Taiyib, from 
1061, at constant feud with the 

c. Hawashim (1063 — 1200) 

d. Katada and his descendants (1200 — 
1916)' 


Katada 1200— 1221 

His sons till 1254 

Abu Numaiy I. . 1254 — 1301 

His sons till 1346 

c Adjlan 1346—1375 

His sons till 1396 

Hasan I 1396 — 1426 

Barakat I . . . . 1426—1455 

Muhammad .... 1455 — 1497 

Barakat II ... . 1497—1525 

Abu Numaiy II . . 1525—1566 

Hasan II .... 1566 — 1601 

His sons till 1631 

Zaid 1631 — 1666 

Sa‘d I 1666 — 1672 

Dhawi Barakat. . 1672 — -1684 

Sa c d II 1684 — 1704 

Dhawi Barakat. . 1704 — 1711 

Dhawi Zaid. . . . 1711 — 1770 

Sarur 1773 — 1788 

Ghalib 1788 — 1813 

Yahya b. Sarur . . 1813 — 1827 

Muhammad .... 1827 — 1851 

c Abd al-Muttalib . . 1851 — 1856 

Muhammad .... 1856 — 1858 

‘Abd Allah .... 1858 — 1877 

Husain I 1877 — 1880 

c Abd al-Muttalib . . 1880 — 1882 

c Awn al-Rafik . . . 1882 — 1905 

‘Abdilah 1905 

'Alt 1906 — 1908 

Husain II .... 1908 — 1916 as 

Sharif : till 1924 as King. 

Bibliography. Die Chroniken der Slade 
Mekka , ed. WiisteDfeld, passim; Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, passim • Ibn al-Athlr, K a mil, passim; 
Ahmad b. Zaini Dahlan, Khul as at al-Kalam 
fi Bayan Uni a r id al-Balad al-Haram , Cairo 
1305; Wustenfeld, Die Scherifc von Mekka im 


for a considerable portion of the year. By the 
eighth month, tens of thousands of these visitors 
are in the town. Their number increases till the 
twelfth. In Muharram, Mecca resumes its usual 
appearance. 

During the last few hundred years — except for 
the first Wahhabi period — the cult of saints in 
Mecca has steadily increased. Numerous places 
have sacred memories of Muhammad and his family, 
the most prominent muhadjiriin and later saints; 
numerous kubbas were built over their graves and 
hawls and molids were celebrated in their honour. 
The Wahhabis have done away with a great deal 
of this, how much is not exactly known. 

Mecca is the seat of the government, although 
the king’s residence is in Riyad. The official gazette 
Umm al-Kurd appears weekly. There are also 
printing presses, which mainly print Wahhabi or 
Hanbal literature. 

List of the Sharifs of Mecca 
(ca. 961 — 1916). 

a. Musawis (ca. 961 — 1061) 


XI. (XVII.) Jahrhundcrt (Abh. G. IV. Gott ., 
xxxii., 1885); C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka 
(Hague 1888 — 1889; on this work is based the 
above sketch down to the beginning of ‘Awn’s 
reign); do., Een rector der Mckkaansche Uni- 
versiteit (B. T. L. V.. 5= reeks, ii. 344 sqq. — 
Verspr. Geschr ., iii. 65 sqq.); do., Qatadahl s 
Policy of Splendid Isolation of the Hijdz ( A 
Volume of Oriental Studies presented to E. G. 
Brcnonc , Cambridge 1922, p. 439 — 444 = Verspr. 
Geschr ., iii. 355 — 362); do., The Revolt in 
Arabia (New York 1 9 1 7 = Verspr. Geschr ., iii. 
311 sqq.); do., Brins Faisal Bin Abdal-Aziz 
al-Saoed ( Verspr . Geschr., vi. 465 sqq.); J. L. 
Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia , London 1829, 
i. 170 sqq . ; Ali Bey, Travels, London 1816, 
ch. vi.-x.; K. Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah , Leipzig 
1874, vol. iii.: T. F. Keane, Six Months in 
Mecca , London 1881; H. St. J. B. Philby, The 
Heart of Arabia , I.ondon 1922 ; do., The Recent 
History of the Hijaz, London 1925; Amin al-Rai- 
hani, Ta'rikh Nadjd , Bairut 1928: do., Muluk 
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a/-' Arab; Onente Moderno , passim (especially v. 

143 W-1 3 ° 2 m-t .413 s 9 i; »i- 219 

sqq. etc. s. v. Arabia; treaties: vi. 14 sqq., 42 
sq.\ vii. 6 sq., 474—479; x. 105.17., 122; con- 
stitution: vi. 530 sqq. ; assumption of regal title: 
vi. IOI sqq. 4 , cf. vii. 172 sq.). 

(A. J . Wensinck) 

MEDEA, a town in Algeria (department 
of Algiers), 60 miles S. of Algiers, in 36° 1 5' 50" 
N. Lat. and 2° 45* E. Long. (Greenwich). Medea 
lies at an altitude of 3,070 feet on the northern 
border of the mountainous massif which divides 
the high plateaus from the Mitidja. Down to the 
French occupation, it could only be reached by 
a bridle-path over the Muzaia pass (3,270 feet). 
The building of a road through the gorges of the 
Chiffa, alongside of which a railway now runs, 
has made access to it easier. The town itself is 
built at the foot of slopes covered with vineyards 
which yield wines of superior quality and orchards 
in which, as a result of the temporate climate, 
fruit trees grow very well. In the neighbourhood 
a number of European villages have grown up in 
which the cultivation of cereals is combined with 
that of the vine. There is also a fairly busy market 
but it is losing in importance since the railway 
has been extended to Dj*lfa at the southern end 
of the high plateaus. The population (census of 
1926) is 13,816 of whom 2,225 are Europeans, 
almost all trench and 11,591 natives. 

Medea occupies the site of the Roman settle- 
ment of Lambdia, on the ruins of which Boluggin 
1 ). Zirl in the tenth century built the modern town. 
The district in which it was built was, according 
to Ibn Khaldun ( Berberes , transl. de Slane, ii. 6), 
inhabited by the Sanhadja tribe of Lemdia, whence 
no doubt the name Lemdani taken by natives of 
Medea. Of the history of the town itself we know 
hardly anything. Leo Africanus (Bk. iv., ed. Schefer, 
iii. 66) and following him Marmol (Africa, ii. 394) 
only tell us that after having belonged to the 
sultans of Tlemcen who kept a garrison there, it 
passed into the hands of the sultans of Tenes, 
and then of the Turks when the Barbaro->sas 
established themselves in Algiers. Under Hasan 
Khair al Din, Medea became the capital of one 
of the three provinces (beyliks) of the Regency, 
the beylik of the south or of Tilteri, to which at 
a later date was added the lower valley of the ! 
Sebau in Kabylia. Down to about 1770 we there- I 
fore find the bey of this province living alternately : 
at Medea and Bordj— Sebau. It was not till this 
date that, the region of Sebau having been in- j 

corporated in the Dar al-Sultan governed by the j 

dey, the bey of Tilteri settled permanently at j 

Medea where he was in a better position to ' 

control the nomadic tribes of the plateaus. He j 
had however no authority over the inhabitants of 
the town itself, who were under the authority of ‘ 
a hakim appointed by the agha of Algiers. The po- : 
pulation, which did not exceed 4.000 — 5,000 among 
whom were many Kulughlis and Turks retired ; 
from the service, became wealthy through its trade 
with the south. Caravans brought thither the pro- j 
duce of the Sahara and also negro slaves who 
were sold to the citizens of Algiers. 

During the years which followed the capture 
of Algiers, the French on several occasions (Nov. 
1830 — May 1831 — April 1836) occupied Medea, j 
without taking permanent possession. c Abd al- 
Kadir however placed a bey in it and had his i 


ownership of it recognised by the treaty of the 
Tafna [cf. c abd al-Kadir]. The outbreak of hostilities 
again between the Emir and the French led to 
the final occupation of Medea by the latter on 
May 17, 1840. 

Bib Ho grap hy: Federmann and Aucapitaine, 
Notice sur l' his to ire et V administration du beylik 
de Tilteri , R. A., 1869; F. Pharaon, Notes sur 
les tribus de la subdivision de Medea , R. A., 
1857. (G. Yver) 

MEDINA. The Arabic word madina “town” 
[cf. al-madIna] has survived in Spain in a number 
of place-names. The principal are Medina de 
las Torres in the province of Badajoz, Medina 
del Carapo and Medina de Rioseco, in 
the province of Valladolid, Medina de Pomar, 
in the province of Burgos, Medinaceli, in the 
province of Soria and Medina-Sidonia, in the 
province of Cadiz. The Arabic place-names Ma- 
dlnat W a 1 Id and Madinat al-Faradj cor- 
respond to Valladolid [q. v.] and to Guadal- 
jara respectively (from the second Arabic name 
of this town: Wadi ' l-Hidjara) [cf. above ii. 177, 
and it may be added that the town took its name 
from a known individual, Malik b. c Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn al-Faradj, according to Ibn al-Khatlb, I kata , 
MS. in the Escorial, i. 189]. 

(E. Levi-Proven^al) 

MEDINACELI, a little town in the N. E. 
of Spain on the railway from Madrid to Sara- 
gossa, about halfway between these two towns, 
some 3500 feet above sea-level on the left bank 
of the Jal6n. In the Muslim period it was called 
Madlnat-Salim , which is not to be confused with 
Madinat Ibn al-Salim or Ibn Salim, in the Seville 
district (Ldrisi, Descr. de I Espagne, 174/208 and 
note 5, 177/215), the modern Grazalema in 
the province of Cadiz. 

The Arab geographers give brief descriptions 
of Medinaceli. According to IdrisT, it was a large 
town built in a hollow with many large buildings, 
gardens and orchards. Abu ’l-Fida 3 says that this 
town was the capital of the Middle March (al- 
thaghr a l- aw sat) ; Yakut adds that Tank [q. v.] 
found the town in ruins at the conquest of Spain 
but it was repopulated under Islam and became a 
prosperous town. 

Through its geographical position, Madinat Salim 
was of considerable strategic importance for the 
Umaiyads from the fourth century onwards. It was 
on many occasions, as the last stronghold on 
Muslim territory, the point from which forces 
assembled at Cordova finally started for expeditions 
against the Christians of the N.E. of the Peninsula and 
to which they retired. Though somewhat decayed 
down to the reign of c Abd al-Rahman III al-Nasir, 
it was rebuilt, if we may believe the detailed 
evidence of a chronicler quoted by Ibn c Idhari, 
* n 335 (946) : this ruler put the work in charge 
of his client, the general Ghalib, and all the 
garrisons of the country lent their aid in the work. 
This Ghalib remained governor of Medinaceli and 
all the Middle March until the power was seized 
by al-Mansur Ibn Abl c Amir [q. v.]. It was in 
Medinaceli that this famous hadjib died on 27 th 
Ramadan 392 (Aug. jo, 1002) on returning from 
his last expedition against Castille. In the following 
century’ Medinaceli was frequently taken by the 
Christians and retaken by the Muslims, before being 
finally incorporated in the Kingdom of Castille. 

B ib l iog r a pky\ ldrisi, Si fat al-Andalus , ed. 
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Abbreviation 


Abh. G. W. Gott. = Abhandlnngen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschafien ia Gottingen 

Abh. K. M. — Abhandlungen f. d. Kunde des Mori' 
genlandes _ 

Abh. Pr. Ak. W. — = Abhandlnngen d. preuss. Aka d. d. Wiss. 
Afr. Fr. B = Bulletin du Comite de 1’Afrique frangaise 
Afr. Fr. RC == Bulletin da Com. de l’Afr. frang., Ren- 
seignements Coloniaux - 

AM = Archives marocaines 
AMZ = Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 
Anz. Wien = Anzeiger der philos.-histor. Kl. d: Ak. der 
Wiss. Wien 
Anth. — Anthropos 
AQR = Asiatic Quarterly Review 
ARW = Arehiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 
As. Fr. B sss Bulletin du Comitd de l’Asie frangaise 
BAH = Bibliotheca Arab.-Hispan. ' 

BGA = Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorura ed. de 
Goeje " 

BIE = Bulletin de l’Institut Egyptien 
BIFAO = Bulletin de I’Institut Fraugais d’ Arch4ologie 
Orientate att Catre 

BSOS = Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London Institution 

BTLV ss Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
^ van Ned.-indie 
BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
CIA = Corpus inscriptionum arabicorum 
EC == L’Egypte Contemporaine 
GAL = Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 
GGA — Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen v 

GJ = Geographical Journal 
GMS = Gibb Memorial Spries 
GOR = Geschichte des ostnanischen Reiches 
GOW s= Babinger, Die Geschichtscbzeiber der Qsmanen 
■and ihre Werke. 

Gr. I Ph. = Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie 
GSAl s= Giornale della Soc. Asiatica Italiana 
'BOP = Gibb, History of ottoman poetry 
IG = Indische Gids 

IRM = International Review of Missions 
Id, == Der Islam 
'JA = Journal Asiatique 
J Afr. S — Journal of the African Society 
J Am. O S = Journal of the American Oriental Society 
J Anthr. I = Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
;JASB — Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Soc. 

‘ of Bengal 
JlE = Jewish Encyclopedia 
JPHS = Journal of the Punjab. Historical Society 
JQR = Jewish Quarterly Review 
JR AS == Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
JRGS = Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
KR = Koloniale Rundschau 
KS = Keleti Szemle (Revue orientale) 

Mach. = Al-Machriq 

MDPV c= Mitteilungen und Nachr. des Deutschen Pa- 
listina-Vereins 

MFOB(eyrouth) ss Melanges de la Faculty Orientale de 
Beyrouth 

MGG Wien = Mitteilungen der geographischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien 

MGMN = -Mitt. z. Geschichte der Medizin and Natnr- 
wissenschaften - . ^ 

MG WJ ss Monatsschrift f. d. Geschichte U. Wis sense haft _ 
des Judentums — _ 

MI = Mir Islama 

MIEgypt. = Memoires de Plnstltut Egyptien 
MIF AO = Mdmoires. publjfa par les membres de Pfhst. - 
Franq. d’Archiologie Orientale art Cairo 
Mitt DOG = Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orfent-Gesell- 
schaft " - ' . - ' . -..R ■ — ' 

Mitt. VAG sb Mitteilungcoe der Voiderasiatisch-Sypti- 
.' •chen GeseUschaft ; S. ' . . • * • 


jv AKI-— Le taonde oriental 
. MOG s=- Mitteilungen zur osmaBischenGeschic,- 
MSL == Memoires.' de la Soci&t^.Liagnistique 
-MSOS A£r.= Mitteilungen des Setn. fiir qrie: ul. Spr 
i i _- . chefi, Air. Studien . . - < 

MSOS As. = Mitteilungen des Sem. -fiir orit .> 

• • chen, Westasiat. Stndien 
MTM = Millt tetebbu c Jer inedjmifasf 
MW = The Moslem World -■ 

NE . =c Notices et Extrsuts des manuscrits de 1= 
theque du Rbi - . 

NGW- Gottb = Nachrichten d. Gesellschaft 
-Gottingen ' * . c - . . 

NO = Der Neue Orient - 1 

OA == Orieotalisches Archtv b 
OC =e Oriens Christiaans . 

OLZ-= Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
OM s& Qriente Modemo • , / 

PEFQS Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly S 
ment - - 

PELOV Oder P. Ec. Lang. Or' Viv. ■== Publication- 
l’ecole des langues orientates vivantes 
Pet. Mitt. = Petermanus .Mitteilungen 
PRGS.==_Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. 

QDC Questions- diplomatiques et~colohiaies 
R Afr. = Revue Africaine 
REJ = Revue des Etudes Juives 
RE Isl. == Revue des etudes islamiqnes 
RHR = Revue de 1’histoire des Religions 
RI = Revue Indigene ■ _ ■ - 

RMM — Revue du ■ Monde; M usulrnan 
ROC == Revue de P Orient Chrdtien 
ROL== Reviie de I’Orienl latin . 

RRAH = Rev. <lela R. Academia 'de’ la Historia, Mac 
RRAL = Rendiconti della Reale Aecadhmia der Lih 
Classe di sc. _mor., stor., e fflpl. 

RSO — Rivista degli studi oriental! 

RT = Revue Tunisienne c- . 

SBAk. Heid. = Sitzungsberichte der Ak. der Wi 
Heidelberg 

SBAk. Wien = Sitzungsberichte der Ak. der Wi 
_in Wien - ‘ 

SB Bayr. Ak. = Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen A! 

demie der Wissenschafien' ; 

SBPMS Erlg. = Sitzungsberichte d. Phys.-medistn. t 
zietat in Erlangen^. - - ■ b 

SB Pr. Ak. W.. = Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Ak. A 
Wiss. zu Beilin 

TBGKW b= Tijdschrift van het Bataviaascb GenoO 
schap van Kunsten en W etenschappen 
TOEM = Tarikh-i ‘Othmanl EDdiuroehi Medjmii'a 
Revue Historique publide par ITustitut d’Histoir 
Ottoraane • - 

TTLV = Tijdschrift v. Taal-, Land- ett Volkenkunde 
VerK; Ak. Amst. — Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Ak- 
demie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam 
Versl. Med. Ak, Amst. s* V ersjagen eu Mededeelinge 
der Koninklijke Akademxe van W etenschappe 
te Amsterdam ' ■ 

WI = Die Welt des Islams 

Wiss. Veroff. DOG sss Wtssenschaftitche Veroffentlichtn 
gen der Dentschen Orient-GeseRSchaft 
WZKM = Wiener Zeitschrift ffir die Kunde des M 01 
genlandes ^ 

ZA = Zeitschrift ffif . Assyriqlogie- ' 

Zap. = Zapiski _ . ‘ 1 

ZATW = Zeitschrift f. aktestamentlicbe Wfesenscbaft 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandisc 
Gesellschaft . — ' - -f ' 

ZDPV== ZrafechriftriasDeutst^wAMs^iaveresw 
ZGErdk. BerL z= 2^itsChri(i ^ 

^r» > kuude . 

ZI = Zeitschrift Ms . . 

.JOfc timtxMtlkrkr. -/-a, 
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Dozy and de Goeje, text 129, transl. 229-230; | 
Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Takwim al-buldan , ed. Remaud ] 
and de Slane, text 178, transl. 257; Yakut, ■ 
Mtfdjam al-Buldan , ed. Wiistenfeld, iii. 13; 
E. Fagnan, Ex traits inedits relatifs an Maghreb, 
Algiers 1924, index; Ibn c IdharI, al-Baydn al- 
mughrib , ed. Dozy, ii. 229 — 230, transl. Fagnan, 
ii. 354 — 355; R. Menendez Pidal, La Espatia 
del Cid , Madrid 1929, ii. 532. 

(E. LEVI-pROVENgAL) 

MEDINA-SIDONIA, a little town in the 
S. \V. of Spain, in the province of Cadiz, almost 
equidistant from Algeciras and Jerez de la Frontera. 
Under the name of Shadhuna it was in the Muslim 
period the capital of the district of this name; its 
territory formed part of the province of Seville 
and adjoined that of Moron. 

Bibliography'. Idrisl, Sifat al-Andalus, ed. 
Dozy and de Goeje, text 174, transl. 208, and 
note 6 ; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
text 166, transl. 236; Yakut, Mtidjam al-buldan, 
ed. Wu^tenfeld, iii. 267. 

(E. LeVI-PrOVEN^AL) 

MEDJELLE (a. madjalld). Under this name 
the Civil Law Code of Turkey; is 
generally known it is an abbreviation of Medjelle-i 
ahkam-i : adliye . The elaboration of this Civil Code 
took place between 1869 and 1876 and was a 
part of the legislative programme of the Tanzimat 
[q. v.]. It had been preceded by a Penal Code 
(1858) and a Commetcial Code (186 1), but, while 
these two codifications had been based in a large 
measure on the laws of European countries, the 
Medjelle was a codification of that part of Hanafite ] 
fihh, which treats of obligations (mtfamalat). 
The codification was done by a commission of 
seven members, having as president Ahmad Djew- 
det Pasha [q. v.]. In a preliminary report (mad- 
tala'), dated 18 Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1283 (April 1, 
1869), this commission explains the reasons why 
a codification of this matter had become necessary. 
The newly instituted secular tribunals (nizamiye) 
had often to deal with matters of common civil 
law, but the judges did not know much, as a 
rule, about fikh ; it had, therefore, been thought 
wise to appoint the president of the so-called 
religious tribunal at the same time president 
of the secular tribunal. This, however, did not 
prove satisfactory and so it was necessary to put 
the main points of the law of obligations into a 
code that could be more easily consulted than the 
voluminous fi^h-books. Among the previous endea- 
vours to bring Hanafite law into this form the com- 
mission mentions expressly Ibn Xudjaim (q. v. ; 
the biography of this jurist is to be found at the 
end of the first part of the Cairo edition of 1334 
of his al-Bahr al-rTpik [communication of Dr. C. 
van Arendonk]). The editors have followed as 
a rule those opinions of Hanafite doctors, which 
are most in harmony with the exigencies of modern 
life and business. It is, however, expressly stated 
that the Introduction ( mukadaime ) and the first 
Book have been approved by the Shaikh aMslam 
and other prominent jurists. 

Though the different parts were successively 
sanctioned by Imperial hhatt. - {with the formula 
mudjibtndyc K amel oluna), .NJedj£lle cannot be 
said to have had an e^lmgive authority in the 
matter regulated. The ju^jve^yere perfectly freeto J 
form their own opinion ac/ study of the' 
Hanafite law books and was really used. 

The EncyclopaediA\^&S6Lam, III. 


The mukaddime of the Medjelle contains in too 
articles a number of principles (kawcfid) as already 
elaborated by Ibn Nudjaim and his school; then 
i follow sixteen books ( kitab ), beginning with the 
Ktfab a l- Buy if ; the last four books deal with 
process matters. The whole has 1,801 articles. The 
firbt part of each book gives definitions of the 
technical law terms used, and most of the articles 
| are followed by examples taken from the collections 
of fetwas. The Introduction and the first book 
obtained the imperial sanction on the 8^ h Muharram 
1286 (April 20, 1869) and the last two books on 
the 26 th of Sha c ban 1293 (September 16, 1876). 

The text of the Medjelle is to be found in the 
big code collection Dustur (the introduction and 
book 1.— viii. in vol. i.; book ix.-xiv. in vol. iii.; and 
books xv. and xvi. in vol. vi.). It has been published 
several times with a commentary, as the Medjelle-i 
Ahkam-i c adiiyc sharhl by H. M. Diya’ al-Din 
(Der-i Se c adet 13 11) and a work under the same 
title by the in his time famous jurist c Ati f Bey 
(Der-i Se c adet, in different pai ts from 132810 1339; 
most parts had a second and the fiist part a third 
edition); the latter commentary, however, does not 
go beyond art. 1448. A full French translation is 
found in G. Young, Corps de Droit Ottoman , vol. 
vi., Oxford 1906, p. 170 — 446. 

Since the Great National Assembly has adopted, 
on February 17, 1926, a new civil code (Kanun-i 
tnedeni\ cf. Orient e Moderno , vi. 134 sqq.), which 
is substantially the Swiss civil code, the authority 
of the Medjelle has disappeared. 

( L II. Kramers) 

MEDJIDlYE. In February 1844 (Muharram 
1260) in the reign of c Abd al-MedjiI the Turkish 
coinage was entirely re-organised on European 
models and this currency is known as the Medji- 
diye. The name Medjtdiye was also given to the 
largest silver piece m the new coinage: the 20 
piastre piece of this new issue; it weighed 372 
grains (24 oS giammes). (J. Aldan) 

MEHEDIA [See ai.-Mahihya.] 

MEHEMET, MEHEMMED, MEHMED. [See 
Muhammad.] 

MEHMED PASHA. [See KaramanT Mehmrd 
Pasha.] 

MEHRI 1 ), the language of the Mahra 
country in Southern Arabia, which with ShhawrI 
(spoken in the mountains northeast of Zafar) and 
the dialect of the island of Sokotra forms a separate 
bianch of South Semitic; the relation of this blanch 
to the now extinct languages found in the in- 
scriptions of the Sabaeans, Minaeans and Hadia- 
mawtans has not yet been accurately defined. 
Mehri itself as a spoken language in South Arabia 
is seriously threatened by the steady advance of 
northern Arabic. The Mahra people are already 
almost all bilingual and their native idiom is very 
much influenced, especially in vocabulary, by 
northern Arabic: for example, of its old numerals 
it has preserved only the first ten ; ail higher 
numbers have been replaced by the northern Arabic 
forms. It is therefore not always easy to distinguish 
with certainty old rvords which are also found in 
northern Arabic from later borrowings. 

As regards, plyo n et ic s, the Mehri consonants 
are in genefaT^gr^ment with Arabic and Ethiopic. 
Of the laryngaK^thjf loss of bis, which still sur- 
A '43 j 

I) In this att^la the author's system of trans- 
literation is.fetaVneA for philological reasons. 
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vives in Shhawri. is characteristic of Mehri. The 
uvular plosive k seems always to be voiced; of 
tiie palatals the g, which still survives in Shhawri, 
i> always liquified, as in noithern Arabic, to dj. 
The case of the sibilants is particularly characteristic. 
The original Semitic s seems to have been preserved 
as such, bui in many words, as in northern Arabic, 
the original Semitic sll has coalesced with it. This 
sound, which is preserved in Shhawri as well as 
m Canaanite and Aramaic, has often been replaced 
by h in genuine Mehri words, initially for example 
m hima ^he) “heard” (compare mishma “ear- 
muscle”) and medially in fie ha “forgotten”; in 
the final position it may be dropped, as in tey 
u a little goat”, here “head”. But when we find 
alongside of huda “to obstruct” suda “to carry- 
over, to come to an agreement”, which is con- 
nected with the Arabic sadlU “straight, correct”, 
the latter can only be regarded as boi rowed from 
the Arabic. This j however is also found in words 
like /ides (he) “put oq” and in the pronoun of 
the third peis. fem. se, sen, etc, in which any 
such borrowing is highly impiobable; these must 
therefore belong to a dialect for which the phonetic , 
law sh — h did not hold. The primitive Semitic 
sh has also smvived where a following / was as- 
similated to it, even when the consequent doubling 
was dropped, as in the piefix to the causative 
retlexive sha. A piimitive Semitic sound seems 
also to have survived in the shin , to w-hich Jahn 
has giveu the name “lateial”, and which is trans- 
literated in the Vienna texts by /; it corresponds 
etymologically to the Arabic shin , and therefore to 
the tin in Canaanite and old Aiamaic. Whether the 
position of articulation was exactly the same cannot 
of couise be decided; but the desciiption of the sound 
as “lateral” piobably means the same as the pro- 
nunciation with flattened tongue which i* assumed 
for Canaanite and Aramaic. Among the dentals 
we find alongside of d and t also the fiicatives 
dh and t]i in native as well as loanwords; but in 
both groups the fricative pronunciation has fre- 
quently been dropped, e. g. in the ca^e of d/j 
regularl) in the demonstratives; alongside of thelathe- 
miyc 300. we have tela tin 30. In ser •‘behind” s 
appear^ instead of tiie th in the Arabic athar 
“tiack", probably under the influence of r , like 
sh in the Lth. ashar instead the of asar which 
we should expect. So aKo in the case of z. the 
fricative has in many cases become a plosive / 
under conditions still to lie explained, as in to hr 
“noon”, atatm “great” — Arabic zitht . c azim. 1 he 
voiced 1/ has a lateial articulation differing from 
the Aiaoic. In the labials, as in Aiabic, the voice- 
less fricative J 001 responds to the voiced explosive 
b. ( >f the liquids, when in proximity to velars 
and palatals, is frequently more nasal than in 
Arabic. L and r before consonant-' frequently lose 
their own sound and merge in the preceding 
vowel, as mati^h “slam” from ltghz=.kt\y'J ± dus 
“he carrie'* hei ’ from ghdl (by dissimilation in hat 
“night”, killet “every night” j, kai n j> kon “horn”, 
ktu / > kos “belly \ 

'I he vowels are frequently prefaced with the 
laryngal fricative instead of the laryngal plosive, 
i. e. we often have hd for Aai.iza As in Ethiopic 
and probably also in primitive Semitic, only two 
short vowel sounds a and <. are distinguished, 
while of long vowels we have a. u and i. 1 he 
old diphthongs are contracted to e and o. These 
basic vowels are however more strongly affected 


than in Arabic by the predominant articulation ut 
consonants. The distinction between a and c u 
thus frequently obliterated. Stress brings about 
the disappearance of short vowels in unaccented 
syllables and lengthens them in accented ones. 

; whereby tz, if it is not retained by laryngal s m 
| emphatic (i. e. pharyngalized) consonants, becomes 
, 0 (which often passes into zz), open sounds ad- 
j joining it however become e, l[imdhi). Assimilad <»n 
of vowels in adjacent syllables is frequent. O1ig1n.il 
long vowels after laryngals and emphatic consonant', 
become an , on and ai , ei. 

Of the phenomena of sound-shifting aini 
sound-change in combination, a characten^t.c 
feature is the tendency, paralleled in the vowel 
assimilation just described, to bring voiced an 1 
unvoiced sounds into agreement (Jahn, Gramman \ , 
p. 8). On this is based the transformation of A r rune 
dkhai 11 “of others”, the root of which poetic 
j language regains in wakhar “to be delayed”, into 
g halier with metathesis of the initial sound (Jiamz 1 
being replaced by h ) (cf. mghore “thereupon’ , 
while the gh air of the Arabic, which Bittner, 
Studicn , i. 15 compares with this, is to be regarded 
as distinct). The tendency to the assimilation of 
n is, as in Arabic, usually counteracted by the 
necessity of maintaining the verbal system. Although 
the disappearance of vowels produced by stie'.-. 
sometimes produces double consonants initially, this 
is frequently avoided at the end of words by the 
insertion of an epenthetic vowel, e. g. a red alongside 
of ard “eaitli”. Such additional syllables are found 
medially also before sonants as in the subj. yidelij 
(iviktetf), after laryngals as in yihakem and velars 
as in yikhabez, y agh azel , etc Dissimilation, especially 
between sonants {saneb “idol” from sanam, zubon <C 
sanian “time”; Hein, p. 117,25), haplology as in 
! tadlt'd? titytait “one” (fem.) and strong metathe^es 
like kata! a > L t egh “he slew”, yhamd(t') > ' he met > 
he tern , hiten. “heavens” also contribute to give 
the Mehri vocabulary its special features. 

The pronoun has preserved vei y archaic forms. 
The first personal pronoun ho , hn can probably 
not be equated (as Bittner, StudLn , iii. 7 suggests) 
to kit in Accadian anZikn , as the change k j> h is 
not found elsewhere in Mehii, but must be connected 
with the primitive Semitic (with aspiiation of 
the initial vowel — see above). It is also improbable 
that the 2 ml peis. pionoun sg. het. plur. m tern 
f. A//, should preserve in the singular, with assi- 
milation of the n, the initial syllable an found in 
the other Semitic languages, but reject it in the 
plural. It is peihaps more piobable that the initial 
sound of the 2 n d pers. has been assimilated to 
that of the 1. and 3. The 1. plur. nhd reveals a 
corruption of the primitive Semitic ' nihnit . The 
3. peis. has alone among Semitic languages pre- 
served the original diffeience m the initial sounds. 

m. Ju\ f. se , plur. m. /urn. f. sen ; on the other 
hand, the double distinction through the vowels 
has been dropped. Among the suffixes may be 
noted the distinction of genders, found also in 
some North Semitic dialects, in the 2. pers. m. 
k. f. sh, with palatalisation from h. as in Shhawri 
ihibiit (Muller, in. 113, n) and Sok. shibdeh (Muller. 

n. 227. N’°. 2), “liver”. In place of the suffixes, 
the independent pronouns may also be used with 
the genitive particle as mol di-ho , “my farm , 
har a 7 on le/ief , “thy sheep”. 

The demonstrative pronouns end in the 
sg. m d (in place of dK) and distinguish the 
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genders as m Arabic, m. da^ f. r/ 7 , in plur. comm, f indefinite pronoun. Had id “uncle and haddit 

lt1\ they are further combined with (jn)e to m. | ‘‘aunt", hithcyl “fox” fhak l show the ha weakened 

aom{e\ f. dim(e), pi. liom(e), with k to m. dak. \ to ha. A. Ember, in Zeitschr. f. a*. Spr. u. Alt ., 

f. dtk^ pi. heh, or with both elements to m. dakem{e), ! li 11S, 138, compares these nouns with the as- 

f. dikcm(e), pi. hakem{e)\ 111 the basic form both 1 similated stems with prefixed h in Egyptian dis- 

genders when unstressed sometimes coincide in ! cussed by Sethe, ioi /., xlvn. So, note 2. 

de , in the combined form in dekrm. The basic J Of other nominal forms we need only mention 
form, reduced to da , de , di without distinction of I the diminutives, sometimes with internal for- 

gender, pi. la , le , //, serves also as a relative. I11 j mation similar to Ar. kinaaitil (see Rhodokanakis, 

the interrogative besides the personal man : Zur Formenlehre , p. 5;, as, for example, taioafel 
“wlio we have the neuter he<k'm “what'". 1 “little child’, sometimes also with the ending an, 
Uf the numerals, as already mentioned, only which here always appears as en under the m- 
the fust ten have siuvived. “One’’ in the basic ; ilucnce of the diphthong of the basic foun kutatl 
form had is only used as an indefinite "anyone"; i (Rhodokanakis, ibid J, tanka/Zn “short time”, 
otherwise it has been duven out by the iclative j The feminine ending at takes the accent 
phrase * dhdd > tad : the fern, take, the ending of ! in nominatives with short stem vowei and theie- 
the iiomtna unitatis (see below), which by analogy , foie appears as < 7 /, ot , or with assimilation to close 
has been transferred to 2 and the other numerals | front vowels as 77 , as in / ahmat “ram”, s a t h / ot 
except 4 and 5, perhaps undci tlie iniluence of \ “leaf", had/ 1 ret “chamber"; aftci long stem vowels 
th.menit 8, which follows the legalai phonetic 1 howevei, it is unaccented, as m alomct “flag”, 
law; from *tadit we get by haplology tit. (ait. l'he ‘ fkhaidet “tube”, dju idet “palm-wood", especially 
numeral 2 agrees in its stem with the Aiam. thi 1 j in loanwoids fiom the Arabic, while in true Mehu 
(like bd > h.ib>c ‘•son” with ha/), the ending | word', the vowel in the unaccented syllable usually 


u fiom a is the old dual ending 01 the nominative. 
In 3 the initial letter, a* in >ah.ican and Ethiopic, 
is dissunilated (from the final) to ^ and the final lias 
become a plosive; nlit\ the feminine form alter 
dropping the l (see above) has di'-siimlatcd the 
final Ui of the stem to /, becoming iajd't. 4 a rim* 
loses in the feminine the unaccented lirst syllable: 
j bat. 5 loses the last radical, weakened to h\ in 
the masculine the basic form kh im, 0/ has thiough 
\owel assimilation become khainte through kh mih . 
the feminine shows the feminine ending ?, to 
which the vowel of t!ic stem is assimilate l ; khan a. 
6 and 7 change the initial <h to h. while the 
final dth of 6 as in Arabic by mutual synthesis 
becomes tt\ hit ; 7 following phonetic laws; m. 

f. hibc\t. 9 loses its initial sound, which 
had aiieady lost its vowel in the unaceente 1 syllable : 
so", f. salt. 8 and 10 show, following regular 
phonetic laws, m. them one, f. /i. nu nit ; m. ost r, 
f. as/ it. 

Among the nouns, the most notewoithy for 
their form are those which wore ongmally mono- 
syllabic; they are found throughout with the pre- 
fix ha ( ha ) as in Inibie alongside of hr (see above) 
Son", a new foimatiou (diffeiently Bittner, i. 
28, 5 ), following ha s, i it alongside of hort “daughter”, 
hamu “water", hayum, h m u ui , In urn “day, sun" 
alongside of vtrno “to-day”. halliu alongside of 
lelet (Jiet, kallet see above) “night". Heib “father" 
and h:id “hand" are theiefore not to be equated 
directly with ah and 'V with h foi h instead 
of hamza , as it is found in ham “mother", but 
we must recognise in them as well the prefixed 
syllable which is found also belore some nouns 
which are tuliteial in the other Semitic languages, 
like here “head ' = *ra'±h. hanof “soul", which 
Bittner explained by metathesis, line “vessel" = 
Ar. ind . htnd : ‘ , pi han.o* “gieat. elders" = Ai. 
nan. pi. \m\ab “old she-camel, head of a family", 
h.nid f Shh. nid) “watei-skin" = llebi. nZ/t, Accad. 
naan. Id hi hu~:oZui “in a valley" (Muller, iii. 
24. 5 ) this syllaole (here assimilated only to the 
begiuniDg of the next w.»rd) serves as an indefinite 
article, which has lost its significance in the above 
words and become a component of the stem, so 
that it also appears in the plur. habun etc., 
but originally however must have been identical 
with the numeral had, which is still used as an 


disappears and the vowel of ihe now closed root 
s) liable i" abbreviated, as in hajt (= Yemen haje ) 
“town, village", siist “vvuiin", « ja\ejt “meal”, at 
the same time showing assimilation of the final 
consonants* djitt (from djid ) “good’ (fem.), kanett 
i from kaniin) “small” (fem.). 

Another feminine ending /. which still occasion- 
all) appears unsupported m Arabic and Aramaic, 
is here found, as in most Semitic languages, only 
in combination with the usual ending t as a 
rcgulaily accented 7 /, e. g. in the participles, and 
again 111 simple noun-stems, cotresponding to the 
masc. ending one, e. g. t 0/ one, f. teb/ ile, in the 
dei iv ative stems like mesa 1/ c, f me j n> c ite , mej fekei e , 
f. meftt kei lie with from the masculine tiansfeience 
of c ’< 7 , and abo in the feminines by signification 
derived fiom the masc. like kel f it “Latch", hah/ it 
“daughtei * < see above), bat it “lady" fiom bal, Jinj it 
“noble lady ’ from dierit • 1 lie endings of the 

nomina unitatis likewise end in this way in nidait 
“egg" from oed, limit “citron" fiom Urn. sej it 
“hair" fiom set (alongside of the usual ending as 
m kliabezot “mead', nazhlet “date-palm"); as in 
Tigre and Tigun.i, these are reallv feminines of 
adjectives of relation, whieh 111 then oiigmal 
meaning preserve the full foun iyet (see Rhodo- 
kanakis, ap. Cit . p 6, 7). 

Of the dual only a trace remains in th/Ii 2; 
peihaps however also in the ending 1 ol nouns 
before this numeral, like kardi: th &•> ‘f this is 
not simply an epenthetic vowel betoie the double 
consonant. Ghas 1 i t en. boriowed from the Aiabic 
al-*asraini. takes the meaning “peuod after the 
< asr” ; fiom this is formed >n the model of feudiae/i 
“before", ^ha*/ ozoen u at the time before the < 'asr" . 

The sound plural of the masculine with the 
ending in ( am , em ). befoie suffixes }. is still in 
Use to a greater extent than in Arabic. Ihe plural 
of adiectives of relation in ivln is still found along- 
side of the contracted form In, fiequently in names 
of tiades like hammali' in 7 r t n’J/n in (Rhodokanakis, 
ap. at., p. 9 u The ending of the fem. pi. is ot, 
sometimes a ten. which does not, as Bittner thought, 
maintain the nunation. which survives in Mehri 
(as in modern Arabic and in Hebrew and Ethiopic) 
only in adverbs. The suffixed syllable is the plural 
ending of the ma ? c. in unaccented s) llables {Grundr.^ 
1. 442), just as the fem. sg. it takes the masc. 
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ending e (see above), or it may be, as Rhodokanakis 
(op c:t .. p. 8) suggests, the other plural ending an, 
a.s in Accad. kullatdn ‘‘all”. In the foimation and 
ii^e uf the broken plural, Mehil adopts a mean 
between Arabic and fithinpic. Characteristic are a 
number of formations from plurals of the plural, 
such as aie found also in Arabic, e. g. sark “a 
piece of wood'’, plur. ~s.rdk, then ^ sardyik and 
and thence Ur yak (Rhodokanakis, p. 1 1 sqq.). 
Double plurals also arise through the addition of 
the masc. pi. ending in in riahein “wind”, dhem- 
bin “tails’’, sehmln “bows”, to which the original 
plurals i iah, dheneb, shum are then taken as singulars 
(Rhodokanakis, p. 9). and again with vowel re- 
duction after the accented syllable in kilebten 
“bitches'’, habdnten “daughters”, in which how- 
e\er Rhodokanakis (p. 15) sees the ending an. 

The c a s e - i n f 1 e c 1 1 0 n s, except for a few remains 
of the accusative in some adverbs, have completely 
disappeared. The genitive is expressed by the 
simple juxtaposition of two nouns, more frequently 
by the relative, sometimes with a demonstrative 
suffix, as in djeldeh de ghedeb hibre di bagret “the 
skin of the steer, the young of the cow’’, Hein, 
p. *5? 161 alongside of hebre t licit “the young of 
the ewe”, ibid p 3, 17 . 

Deteimination and lndetermination are never 
indicated. Nunation only survives in some adverbs, 
like fenoicen “in fiont”, ghairen “behind”, mghdren 
“later”. 

The prepositions of Mehrl are for the most 
pait new- formations, some of uncertain oiigin. 
Of the old Semitic prepositions, only hi (< ba , b-), 
bein , bad “after’’, le^alTi and ild, and min have 
survived; ka, ke has come to mean “with”. The 
place of li has been taken by ha, he , which Bittner 
traces to the first syllable of r ila, but this is not 
very probable. The other prepositions have been 
replaced by words indicating place, like fenowen, 
fene “before”, ser (properly “track”) “behind”, 
teivdl ’, luii'ii/ “at” (properly a T-nomen connected 
with Arabic iraliui “to be neai”, lather than 
with Syriac l e zcdtb, as Bittner considers), nkhali 
“below” (properly “depression” % but Sokutii, 
nhet ; Muller, lii. 54 infra), or parts of the body, 
like bnek “in” (lit. “in the bosom”; Christian) 
and tar, fair u upon” (properly “back”). 

The verb distinguishes from the simple form, 
which is found in the active as keteb “wiote” and 
stative as libcs “was clothed”, an intensive 
which has however dropped the doubling and thus 
coincides with the purposive, and a causative 
with the prefix ha , which in the imperfect also 
sometimes has the same form as the intensive 
(e. g. he mred “to tend a sick per>on”, impf. ind 
vine mred, subj. yihanirad, but hasalah “to remedy”, , 
impf. ind yihase/ah,s ubj. \ ihdsa/ah). The causative 
has very often a passive sen^e, like the simple 
intransitive veib. with which it often coincides as 
an inner causative. To each of these stems there 
is a reflexive with insetted /: to the simple verb 
in double foim as katteb or kateteb , or with assi- - 
milation to the vowels of the simple verb kteteb , 
to the intensive kteteb , to the causative from the ■ 
simple form du-gh fur “to beg pardon’’, to the 
purposive stem r hhakem “to go to law”, shdjedel 
“to quaiie!”. 

In contract to the perfect (quoted above as the 
normal form), which expresses a fact as such, theie 
is an imperative in the active teber “break”, 
in the stative Zebus “put on’’, in the intensive j 


sofer “travel”, in the causative hakteb “cause to 
write”, in the reflexive ktiteb , ktetob , kteteb, in 
the caus. red. shaghfer and shhakem. From these 
imperatives is formed the affective mood (Bittner’s 
subjunctive), like yitber “that he crush”, yilbos 
“that he put on”, yisdfer “that he travel”, yihakteb 
“that he write”, yiktiteb , yiktetdb , yiktdteb , yi- 
shdgh fe? , yishhdkem. Next there is expressed the 
progiessive aspect, which presents the action as 
in progress, often with limitation to the present 
and future, a form which doubles the second radical 
in the simple verb but, as in the intensive, has 
replaced the reduplication by lengthening the 
vowel as in yitobei “he crushes”, so also in the 
causative yihakoteb, but in the intensive and some- 
times in the reflexive shows an ending corresponding 
to the Arabic energicus, as in yisafeien “he 
travels’’, red. yiktetiben and yiktatebe/i , caus. red. 
v ishhdkemen. In the intransitive simple verb, the 
affective mood serves also to indicate that an 
event is happening at the present time (as a 
so called indicative); on account of the relations 
of the intrans. to the caus. and red. already referred 
to this formation, but now for the indicative only, 
is transferred to these forms in yihaktob (alongside 
of yihakoteb ), yishaghfor and yiktetdb (from katteb). 

In the so called perfect in active verbs, the 
stress remains on the second syllable of the stem with 
the exception of the 3 rd fern, sg., the ending of 
w’hich ot, as in the noun, attracts the emphasis 
to itself ( teberot ). The 3 rd pL has lost the endings 
and replaces them only in the masc. by em, 
which comes from the pronoun. The consonantal 
terminations have lost their vow'els, but the double 
consonant at the end of a word is separated by 
the insertion of an epenthetic vowel only before 
the sonant // of the I st pers. plur. ( teboren ); before 
other terminations the vowel of the stem remains 
short. As in Ethiopic the initial of the 2 nd pers. 
is assimilated to that of the I st (-k); as in the 
suffix, the 2 nd fem. sg. appears in the palatalised 
form di. The intransitives with the exception of 
the 3 rd fern. sing, retain the stress on the first 
syllable of the stem, the vowel of which is assi- 
milated to that of the second (fiber). In the 
intensive the lengthening of the a to d is found 
only in the forms which do not add a termination. 

In the imperative in the transitive simple 
verb as well as in the causative there is no 
distinction of gender in the singular. In the 
intransitive form however, the vowel of the second 
accented syllable of the stem was assimilated to 
the feminine ending /’, so that even after it was 
dropped the distinction between m, teber and f. 
tehir was retained, similarly in the reflexive ftehom , 
ftehlm. 

Accordingly, in the intensive and its reflexive 
and in the causative reflexive the distinction of 
gender is expiessed also by changing the accented 
vowel: m. sofer , f. sifer, m. ntdbeh , f. ntibeh , 
m. dikhalef , f. dikh iv/ef. In the plural the genders 
are distinguished by the endings in - em , f. - ert . 
In the intransitive simple form ho >v ever, the vowel 
change is transferred from the singular to the 
plural, m. teber em, f. teblren and in the reflexive 
of the scheme kteteb, with peculiar change of 
function m. ktetibeni (assimilation to the indie, 
imp. yiktetiben , pi yiktetibem ), f. ktetdben. The 
same change of function is also found in the perf. 
of the causal : 3 m. pi. haktibem , f. haktob. 

Out of the imperative arises the so-called subj. 
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of the impf. by means of the same personal 
prefixes as in all Semitic languages and with the 
endings i for the 2 nd sg. f. and m. -em, f. -en 
for the plural of the 2 nd and 3 rd pers. In the 
corresponding indicative the distinction of gender 
is expressed in the second person by internal 
vowel change, m. tetober , f. tetiber and on the 
addition of the plural endings the short vowel 
( yi fiber em etc.) is restored. In the intransitive 
simple verb the moods are not distinguished, the 
genders of the 2 nd pers sg. are distinguished by 
the same vowel change as in the imperative ; 
this vowel change is also transferred to the plural 
(m. tetborem , f. tctbiren) and with exchange of 
functions also to the 3rd pers. (m. yitbirem , 
f. tetbdren ). In the intensive, distinction of gender 
in the second peison is expressed only in the 
singular (subj. tesofer , f. tesifer, indie, m. tesdferen , 
f. tesifa t’/;); before the endings, the vowels are 
short and the mood endings give way to the plural 
endings so that the 3 rd pers. f. sg. and pi. are 
the same : tesaferen. 

The participles are in the simple form 
active tebrone , f. tebritc (see above), pas's, me/bir; 
in the derivative stems as in e.g. intensive mekatebe , 
f. mekatebite , caus. mehdktebi\ f. mehaktcblte \ in the 
passive they follow the model of the simple verb, 
makhazdis “despatched” (in the intensive only 
when borrowed from the Arabic like meqaddem 
“chief”). 

The infinitives are in the simple veib of 
the form tiber (more rarely like g had el : “to cariy”, 
min'd “to be ill”) or dabyTit “to take” (frequently 
with med. lar.), with prefix, like mdmul “work”, 
or with ending like ghafiion tt to forgive"; in the 
intensive tebrid “to cool down”, in the causal 
and the reflexives with the ending dt {Jit) as in 
Eth. haktebot , ktethot , shaghfet dt. 

In the verbs with lar yn gal as second ladical, 
the perfect is e. g. d/ehem “he went” ; it is there- 
fore, as in Ethiopic, the intiansitive scheme with 
the type of the transitive making itself felt; the 
imperfect is therefore inflected as in the intransi- 
tives without distinction of mood. As a first radical, 
a laryngal fiequentlv produces intrusive syllables, 
as in subj. yihakem “let him judge”. Hamza , arising 
out of ''am as first radical, acts in the same vvay, 
e. g. ycPanaf “let him become hard” (cf. Arabic 
c ana fa , not Hebrew anaf as Bittner suggested), 
while an original hamza disappears, as in ydmer 
“let him say”. As a second radical : ain disappears, 
but keeps a in the perfect of the simple verb 
unchanged, as tan “thrust (past tense) with the 
lance”. In the verbs with third c ain. unlike Ethiopic, 
trans. and intrans. formation is distinguished in 
the simple verb, whereby the perf. of the trans. 
coincides with the intensive (dofa “he paid” like 
djonia “he collected”); the intransitives distinguish 
the moods of the imperf. exactly like the transitives. 

In the verbs with first waw, the primitive 
Semitic formation of the biliteral stem is dying 
out. It is true we still find the imperative zem 
“give” with the subj. yizem and keb “come in” 
with the subj 1 ikeb^ but keb is already limited to 
the feminine and the masc. zvekob formed from it ; 
we have besides the reduplicated imperatives; zem- 
zem , kebkeb , as well as dakadik and shakafilk “to 
load”, and with vowel lengthening thakh “to 
calm” and djeyb “to be necessary” In secondary 
formations the zv disappears from the root in some 
forms of the reflexive, like zvatkhqf “to go m the 


afternoon”, imp. ind. yitkhof , subj. yitakhf , inf. 
takhf and watkat “he awakened”, imp. ind. yetkot , 
subj. yeteket , inf. teketein. For the rest the first- 
zfazv verbs inflect legularly, and the few first-j 5 
verbs follow them. 

The third-^t2/7/c:<2 verbs very often coincide with 
the third-7<'5it» and third-v 5 . In the transitives in the 
simple form we have u throughout and in the in- 
transitives f, which in the perfect in the forms with 
consonant endings merges with the stem, e. g. ksu 
“he found”, but 2 m. and 1 c. kusk and smi “he 
saw”, but sink. In the 3 rd plur. m. besides the 
original ksuem , we have also kuiim with secondary 
vow r el differentiation, and with a new formation on 
the model of forms like kuskem also kusem. In the 
imper. and subj. the form of the third-iS, like ks A 
yikse has predominated; in the indie the unac- 
cented final vowels* disappear except in the 2. f. 
sg. (tekeysi). The denominative bird “to bear” 
from her “son” follows completely the strong 
paradigm tiber , only the i of the 2. sg. f. is also 
found in the 3 rd , e. g. tibriu , alongside of librou 
and tiberu (Muller, iv. 31, 24 ). In the derivative 
stems only the 3 rd m. sg. of the perf. in the caus. 
( haksu ) and its refl. (diaksd) is formed after the 
trans. simple verb, in all other forms the paradigm 
of the third-jZr is followed (kosi, ktosi , katsi etc.). 
But the final vowel is lost in the imperative always 
and in the subj. of the reflexive sometimes ( katlr 
“hide thyself”, subj. yikatir , but ghatir “speak”, 
subj xighatb 7), and both forms lose it regularly 
in the causative and its reflexive ( hebd , yihcbd , 
sometimes with lengthening: heyder “get up”, 
yiheyder , $hidh [Jahn, p. 113, 25 ] “give heed”, 
yiditdah). 

The medial u and i verbs are, as in Ethiopic, to 
a great extent assimilated to the plan of the strong 
verbs, yd and zudzo being treated as consonants. 
Only in the simple form of the med. u is the 
old Semitic inflexion retained in principle. But 
the old foirn yimut (frequently yimot ) has become 
indicative, and a new subj. has been formed with 
vow r el change, yimet , followed by the imperative 
met. As in the intransitives, the ending of the 
2 nd sg, f. leacts on the stem in the indicative; 
temit , whence al&o the fem. plur. temlten to the 
m. tembtem , and the 3 rd pers with these reversed: 
yimitem , temoten . In the perf. mot <^mata is re- 
tained but abbreviated before consonant suffixes, 
as metk\ the participle from it is metone. But the 
pass. part, is quite strong in formation as makh- 
\ zvif “feared”. Some verbs, probably formed from 
nouns, follow the strong paradigm throughout the 
simple form, like tazoos “to be finished”, haizvel “to 
be mad”. This is always the case in the reflexive 
of the base, e. g. setzvek “to long for home” and 
in the causative, as hadzvor “turned” and its re- 
flexive, e. g. shhoicob “warmed himself”, as well 
as in the med. yd verbs e.g. scybr “travelled”. 
The intensive stem shows a peculiar formation, 
e g. azvid “returned”, impf. i. ind. ye'azviden , subj. 
ydazoid. imp. azcld, part, ma'azeide, inf. azvodet 
(from the simple verb, elsewhere however like 
ta^azoir^) and ay It “called aloud” following the 
formation of the doubled verbs. 

The biliteral roots with short vowel (the so-called 
med. gem. or doubled verbs) have retained the 
primitive Semitic inflection with doubling of the 
second radical only in the perfect of the simple 
form ; in addition the consonantal endings take an 
epenthetic vowel : 3 rd m. temm “was at an end” : 
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f. tern mot, 2nd ni. temmek etc. But the vowel of ' 
the stem changes, without regard for the meaning: 
ha-s -thought of", nss “crept” (spider), hudd 
"stopped", z:dl Host the way”, ghott “covered”, , 
thvb “crept”. The imper. and suhj. follow the 
pattern of the strong veib, e. g. tcmZm. yitmem. . 
The indicative however is yitmom [y if el ill). This ; 
K a new formation on the analogy of the med. i7, , 
like yimut : 1 < met. The simple form "yitammem had , 
avoided the thieefold lepetition of the same sound 
j list as the intensive has done, by foiming m the 
peif. temim , ind. imperf. yit(e]mimen. suhj. vitmim \ 
(w ith assimilation to the vowels of the inf. tetmim *). | 
The causative of the simple form follows in the ! 
perf. hatmom and ind. impf. the stiong paradigm j 
e. g. 17 natmdnu while in the suhj. the succession . 
of similar consonants is avoided, as in Aramaic, i 
by doubling the fiist radical: vihatt^m. and in the 1 
imper. hat tern and pait. mahattame. The causative j 
of the intensive however follows its formation, 
e.g perf hat mini, etc. The lellexive of the simple 
foim replaces in the perf. (after the model of , 
latteb) the repetition of the second radical by j 
doubling the / : fat tab "was released**, but in j 
other respects follows the pattern of the strong | 
verb e, g. ind. yifte ' Fib, suhj. y [table. imp. /table, ; 
part, me/ tab be. inf. ft abbot. The causative reflexive | 
follows the same pattern but with doubling of : 
the 2 r, d radical in the subj and pait.: sli-nidFid. ] 
“he attained", ind i idumdFid, subj. yiK fumed. 
pait. mesh mmede. 

The suffixes aie added to the 3 rd pers. sg. m. 
of the perf with the '"binding vowel" I. which 
as in the similaily constructed forms of the Syr. 
impel f. (e.g. n:Je(//;:<) may have been an originally i 
independent particle, which in Arabic is expanded j 
to iya, cf. eg ghabiit Hie met her" with ghtibbr. j 
Only befoie the 2nd pers. sg m. suffix, Ft appears j 
instead for unknown icasons. This I may also . 
appear in association with the element t found , 
in North Semitic (Hebrew 'ath, ^etli etc), pro- j 
bably abbreviated from the verb atd "to come", i 
which w ith the 2»d pers. sg m. tfib also shows tZK. 1 
These independent suffixes however may al-o : 
appear after all the other verbal forms, which 
otheiwi.se take the suffixes direct or with an 
epenthetic vowel. 

The vocabulary shows the closest affinity, 
apart fu>m later boriowings. to northern Arabic, 
but possesses, in addition to many chaiaeteunic 
new fin inations like [ha "mouth” (cf. Arab 
{ laza' h it "air-hole"), main old words which 
otherwise survive only in outlying regions, like 
jam “foot" as in runic, instead of the phoneti- 
cally inconvenient rig/. so : Ko th'iait. thmi. Sok. 
teten. he. Mullet, iv. 170, 22 - 1. 2. •‘sheep'* = Fg 
Aram, and M.»nd. tlf/uz (see Ltdzbarski. F.ph., m. 
236: j 'haunts* ink. li 215 note;; fabb/e "to- 
gether*, cf. Accad Ja'ia/u "to assemble The 
language of the Beduins and that of poetry h 
m addition many special features, particularly in 
its vocabulary. 

/> / /* tic yra p h y : II. Fr. v, Maltzan. Z P. 
M. G . \xv. 196 saq : xwn. 225 qq. : Kaiser- 
liche Akailenne der Wissen-chuften in Wien. 
Si/.nft n d'r ^udarabut hen I xf. ut an. vol.m . 
Die M t'ht ;s fragile in Sit Jaratu n by A. Jahn. 
Vienna 1902: vol iv : D<e Me'ni- und Saq at? 1 
Sprache by I). If. Muller. 1 . T.xte. 1002; v<d. 
vi. : 11 , Saq -t> i- Textc, 1905: vol. vii.. iii. Shaun- 
Te.xte , 1907. vol. i.; ix. : Mehri- und Had rami - 


Tt.xte by W. Hein, 1909; A. Jahn, Grammatik 
der Mehi i-Sp rathe in Sudarabien , S.B.A. TV., 
Phil.-hist. K.I., cI./6, 1905; M. Bittner, Studien 
zur Lant - und Formenlehre d L r Me hri- Sprache 
in Sudarabien: I. Zuni Me men im engcren Sinus, 
S. A". A. IV., Phil.-hist. Kh, clxii./5, 1909 ; 

II. Zum Verb um , ibid., vol. clxviii /2, 1911; 

III. Zum Pronomen und zum Numerate, ibid., 
vol. clxxii./5, 1 91 3 ( IV. Zu den Par tikcln, ibid., 
vol. clxxiv./4, 1914: V. Zu ansgeivahlten Tex ten. 
ibid., vol. clxxvi./i, 1914; Studien zur Shaurt- 
Spi ache, I Zur Lautlehre und zum Nomen im 
engeren Sinne , ibid., vol. clxxix./2, 1915; II. 
Zum Verbum und den nbrigen Pedeteilen, ibid.. 4, 
1916 ; III. Zu ausgciaahlten Tex ten, ibid., 5, 1917; 

IV. Jude. v u /i / Nachtraqe, ibid., vol. clxxxin./5. 
1917; Vorstudien zur Grammatik und zum 
IVortcrbuche dir Soqotn-Sprache, i., ibid . vol. 
clxxin /y. 1913; N. Rhodokanakis, Zur Form eli- 
te lire des Mehri, ibid., vol. clxv., 1910. — The 
Vienna Academy possesses a wealth of material 
for a dictionary of the Mehri language from 
material left by the late \V, Hein; V. Christian 
is expected to edit it. (C. Brockelmann) 
MEKNES (Ar. Mikn'as and Mikxasa'i ai.- 

Z.mr.vj, a town in Morocco, one of the 
residences of the Sultan. The old French 
name Mcquincz or Miquenez has not prevailed 
against the form inspired by the ethnic. 

Situated 111 5 0 39' \V. Long. (Gieenw.) and 33 0 53' 
X. Lat. at an average height of 1,700 feet above 
sea level, Meknes is So miles eaM of Rabat and 
40 west of Fas. It occupies the centre of the 
transitional zone which lies between the Middle 
Atlas, 30 miles to the south, and the Sebu. It 
commands the exit towards the fjharb of the depies- 
sion (‘‘south Rifan pass") which separates the 
massif of the Zarhun fiom the plateau of el-Hadjeb. 
At Meknes intersect the roads from Rabat to Fas, 
from 'lafilalt through the land of the Beni Mglld 
and Azrfi, from Mariakush through the Tadla. 
Meknes at the present day is economically con- 
nected with Knftra. 

The temperature larely exceeds 30° C. or falls 
below 5 0 . The rainfall (491 mm. in 1929) is re- 
maikably equal fiom one year to the other. The 
excellent water supply of the plain of Meknes and 
the quality of its light soil, renting on a subsoil 
of peimeable limestone, make it one of the best 
agricultural districts of Morocco. 

The population at the last census was 30.000, 
of whom 19.000 were Muslims and 6.000 Jews. 
Lanai in [902 put it at 20.000 of whom 9,000 
were Buakhers and 5.000 Jews. 

Meknes is built on the flank of a mountain 
spur. The ruins of the Kasha of Mawlai Ismahl 
he to the S. F. of the native town, and give to 
the old town, surrounded by walls of clay, a con- 
siderable extension, of which the mdina itself only 
covers about a fifth. Beyond the ravine dug out 
by the Wadi Bu Fekran the European town has 
been laid out and is being built. The appearance 
of the nu'ive town, dominating this ravine and 
placed upon a verdant plateau, is striking. The 
houses of the mdina. often substantial, are always 
veiy simple. There are only fifteen or so houses 
"I an aitistic mteiest. They date for the most 
nirt from the reigns of Suitan» Muhammad b. 
A el aI-R,.hman and Mawlai al-Hasan. The suburbs 
of the town look like the streets of a country 
village. The snks, which lie between the Madrasa 
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Bu c Inania and the Dj amE al-Nadjdjarin (suks of 
the jewellers, carpenters and cuiiusity shops), have 
no remarkable features except the covered kaisar'n, a 
[q. v.] the booths of which were ornamented a 
few years ago with shutters of painted wood The 
mcl ah [q. v.] of Meknes is to the south of the 
md'ina ; it seems to have been here since the reign 
of Mawlai Muhammad b. c Al>d Allah. A new 
mcllZih , three times the extent of the old one. has 
been occupied since 1925. The mdina of Meknes 
15 one of those which have letained their native 
character most unaffected. Only one aitei), the 
Kouamzln stieet, is accessible to European trade 
and traffic. The centre of the town’s activity is 
the Hedlm square. In the evening the stury-telkrs 
and buffoons, who usually call thun-'cUes vhorfu 5 
of Mawlai c Abd al-Kadlr nl-( dlaiii, are surrounded 
hy a crowd, the animation of which is exceeded only 
by that which tills the I >jama~ al-Ena at Maira- 
kush. To the S K he the vast rums of the ha dm 
of Mawlai Ismail Thev now reveal nothing but 
chaos and disouler. The onlv buihlings still kept 
in lepair arc the I )jenan b. Halima. out of which 
the Direcuon de I'Aguculture has made a chaimmg 
garden, and the Ear al-Baida J which is now a 
-choul for native officers. In the Ear al-M. kh/eii 
live the last suiviving women of ilic f.inulv of 
Mawlai al-lh-an and sometimes it is used as a 
rojal resident. Begun at the uni of the wild* 
century this oalace was built in seveial peiiods 
The 15 iib Ear nl-Makh/en d.des fiom 1S89. In 
the mins of the Ear Klura live the families of 
the Ikisaru Tiorfa', near the ab )de of the nakib 
of the shorfa 5 , Mawlai Kabir b. /idan To the 
Ejama c al-Akhdar mosque the kadis, diorflT and 
principal officials go every Enday and on the 
occasion of solemn praveis In the old Agdal of 
Mawliii Isnia ll, anong waste lands, an ostiieh 
faun, the origin oi which goes back to Mawlai 
c Alxl Allah, has been laid out, beside an expeii- 
mental garden. E art her on there E a hmv-brccdmg 
establishment. The remainder is nothing but nuns. 
The visitor goes along miles of massive walls and 
finds enormous nuns: the Her! al-Manmr u>ed as 
a stable and storehouse for foiage. the stables, the 
granary and the ornamental water left to go to 
ruins 

There is very little industiy 111 Meknes: car- 
pentry and partieulailv weaving, alreadv noted bv 
al-Idrisi The most notable ai tUtic industries are 
the many colouied embioideries of large irregulai 
point lace and painted wood. The public sci vices 
endeavour to keep going these trades, m winch 
ptiielv Berber influence is more and more mu’ked. 
European competition isseveiely affecting, at Mek- 
nes as eNewheie. some classes of an is. ms. like the 
tailois. smiths and potters, l he building trades, 
on the other hand, are flourishing. Sfiks aie held 
outside the town and aie attended In the country 
people, the Suk ot the Bao Ejdid. before the ga*e 
on which the heads of rebels men to be | -laced 
for the edification of the tubes, the Suk al-Khanns 
and that of the Lanterns, There is no native com- 
mercial house of any importance The maiket of 
Meknes does not extend bevond the environs of the 
town- it exports no. hing except in \ ears of abundant 
harvest. The legion was already famed in the tenth 
century for its fruits, its vines, its gardens and 
its vegetables. The nulls, four or fi\e of which 
are still working, date from the same period. Since 
the French occupation, colonisation has developed 


| considerably. The colonists, most of whom have 
1 come from Algeria, cultivate mainly wheat, of 
which they are obtaining increasing yields. The 
. cultivation of the vine is inci easing each year. The 
region of Mawlai Id us is one of the principal 
i centres of olive-gi owing in Morocco (400,000 trees); 

330 farms are laid out in the district, covering 
■ S5.000 hectares Official colonisation which has 
now disposed of almost all the reserved lands 
has been out-distanced since 1927 by private 
. c (Ionisation. The native farms (130,000 hectares) 
tend to disappear fiom the plain anil to confine 
themselves to mixed farming in the mountains. 
Prospecting for minerals has onlv been done piece- 
1 meal, tiaces of peu oleum have been found beside 
Petitjean ami of lead in the Central Atlas 

The government of Meknes, which is a ma kh - 
zamya town, is in the hands of a Imdui. He is 
also / It did of the Buakheis, who have retained a 
relic of their past gieatness m a special statute 
and down till 1912 provided the gairison of the 
town (Soo men according to 1 c (’hatcher) The 
Hdkil* of the Hasani shot fa 3 exeicises a jurisdiction 
independent of that uf the bash a In the admim- 
stiative organisation of the pi micturate. Meknes 
has been made tlu* capital of a veiy considerable 
area. It was fu-m it that the imlitarv operations 
in the ( entral Atlas were directed. Although this 
active pait is now over, Meknes k still a nulitaiy 
command, and its administrative region, although 
greatly reduced, still stretches to Midelt. Situated 
in the centre of Morocco at the junction of im- 
portant roads. Meknes is mailed out as one of 
the strong places of the count! v in the future: a 
military camp is being laid out at el-Hadjeb. 

The population of Meknes consists of many 
distinct elements. Shot fa', Buakhers. Berbers and 
Jews The Idiisid shorfa , who have plavcd then- 
part in the htstoiy of the tow n and let.un privileges 
(of the numeioux descendants of Mawlai Idus. only 
the families residing in Fas and Nbknes aie al- 
low ed to share in the income of the zawiya of Pas) 
and the Hasani ihoifa. who have man\ privileges 
of their own, foun a kind of aristocracy, generally 
penurious The Buakheis. descendants of the '’add 
of Mawlai IsmaTl. up till 1912 formed an un- 
reliable element, which was always a nucleus of 
trouble. Since that date they have been taking up 
the trades of mat-makers and farrieis. Thev live 
close to the town of old kashas and gardens which 
belong to tin- Makhzen. and in the old kasha of 
Mawlai IsmaTl in the Bab Mi ah quaiter. Their 
houses, roofed with thatch, look like \fncan en- 
campments. But it is the Bother (A’/J'wj element 
which predominates at Meknes and gives it its 
desire for independence, a featuie of which has 
for Centuries been a jealousy of Fas It is the 
Beibeis of the mountains who give it its tone; 
when they cone down to the town, theii women 
give colour to tin' streets ot the mdina with their 
short skirN. their leather gaiteis and their wide 
brimmed hats. The Berber ebments of the plain 
are much more mixed, having undergone many 
vicissitudes -.ince the day when Mawlai Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah inaugurated the pnlicv . considerably 
practiced by his successors, of transferung tribes. 
A considerable part of the population of Meknes 
consists of floating elements who come, usually 
between harvest-., to work as artisans These im- 
migrants almost all come from the south, from 
Tafila.lt in particular Spotters, tanners and porters), 
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from Sus (grocers), from Tuat (oil-makers), from 
Figlg and L)ar c a (masons). The Rifans and Jbala 
supply most of the agricultural labourers. A small 
number of Fa sis, who have in recent years merged 
into the population of the town, are cloth-merchants, 
old-clothes-dealers and shoemakers. 

Jews form a quarter of the native population. 
Foucauld estimated the mellah of Meknes to be 
half that of Fas. Chenier lematked on its prosperity. 
It has increased since his day as elsewhere and 
the position of the Jews is greatly improved since 
the establishment of the French Protectorate. 

Religious life. From the presence of the 
Idrisid and Hasanid shorfa 3 , the proximity of the 
sanctuary of Mawlai Idris and the religious event 
of the celebrations of his musem (class, mcrwsim , 
q. v.) every year, Meknes is one of the most im- 
portant centres of sharlfism. At the same time for 
the Berber population it is a centre of marabout 
rites of the most elementary kind. All the brother- 
hoods that have zawiyas in Morocco are represented 
in Meknes. The most important are those of the 
KadirTya, Tldjaniya, and especially Hmadsha and 
the largest, the c Isa\va, to which half the population 
are attached. Meknes, whose patron saint is Sidi 
Muhammad b. c Isa and which contains his tomb 
under the kubba erected by Mawlai Muhammad 
b. c Abd Allah, is the capital of the order. This 
saint came here at the end of the xv*h century. 
His teaching at first met with a vigorous resistance, 
which he overcame so completely that, when the 
governor of the town sought to take steps against 
him, the people protected him. Before his death 
he acquired an estate, constituted it hubus and 
set it aside as a cemetery. It is still used and many 
men of religion are buried there. The celebration 
of his musem on the first day of the mulud ( mawlid ) 
festival is the great event of the year. The pre- 
parations for it begin forty days before and become 
all-absorbing ten days before the festival. On the 
day before or the pieceding day delegations flock 
in from all parts of Morocco, following the traditional 
routes The most generous hospitality is given to 
the pilgrims by the descendants of Shaikh al-Kamil, 
who have the mkaba (Brunei). The excesses com- 
mitted on the occasion of this pilgrimage have 
been frequently described. Many other special cults 
are observed in Meknes. Bit Zekrl is the patron 
of the graziers, and Mawlai Idils of the Zarhun is the 
patron of the tanners, weavers and butchers (Mas- 
signon). There is even the cult of a living holy 
man, Mawlai Ahmad Wazzani. As it was his 
custom to sit in the public way in a very simple 
costume, he was in 1917 granted clothes and a 
kubba at the request of Mawlai Yusuf. The kubba 
is at the entrance to a dispensary and the admirers 
of the saint come there daily to keep him company. 

History. We know r nothing certain about the 
history of the region in the Roman period nor in 
the centuries which followed. The most advanced 
Roman stations were on the slopes of the Zarhun 
guarding the plain, out of which the warriors of 
the Central Atlas might debouch, and perhaps 
throwing out a screen as far as the plateau of 
el-Hadjeb. 

We do not know at what date the people here 
had their first contact with Islam, nor even if it 
was not till the Hilall invasion that Islam became 
securely established here. The Berber tribes of 
the Sa'is and Sebu made the most of the fertility 
of their country. A tradition records that a fire 


destroyed the gardens there in 917* It was at this 
period that the country was covered, from Taza 
to Meknes, by the migration of a Znata tribe, the 
Miknasa, a section of w'hom, who received the 
name of Miknasa al-Zaitun to distinguish them 
from the Miknasa Taza, who lived farthei to the 
east, established themselves securely in the plain. 
The Idrisids met with a vigorous resistance from 
the Miknasa. They always found in them opponents 
whom they could not overcome in spite of several 
campaigns, and who were the medium of Cmaiyac 
intervention. 

The Kirtas records that a governor of the district, 
al-Mahdi b. Yusuf al-Kezanl, having joined Ymuf 
b. Tashfln, was assassinated by the tribesmen, aut 
the terrified citizens hastened to disown the murder. 
At this date a few' villages stood on the she of 
Meknes. One cannot say at what date, perheps in 
the tenth century, they were grouped together to 
form the Tacadart mentioned by Idrisi ( Tagrat t , 
according to the Kitdb al-Istibsar). The population 
seems to have been more numerous in the A’moravid 
period than later, and prosperous. Enclcsed by a 
wall, Meknes looked like a pleasure resort, with 
its gardens, cultivated fields, its mosques, its baths 
and water channels. 

The Miknasa vigorously opposed tne Almohad 
onslaught. When passing through this region in 
1120 — 21, Ibn Tumart preached here but he was 
not well received. Twenty years liter, c Abd al- 
Mu 3 min laid siege to Meknes but it was not he 
who took it. He left it to enter Fas, leaving the 
conduct of siege in the hands of Yahya b. Yagh- 
mur. The Kirtas says the siege lasted seven years. 
The town fell in 1 1 50. It was plundered, the 
defences dismantled, a part of its wealth confiscated 
and all its garrison put to death, except the governor 
Yadder b. Ulgut, u'ho is said. to have gone over 
to the Almohads before the surrender in order to 
save his head. On the site, or beside the ruins, 
Meknes rapidly rose again under the shelter of 
the foitifications built by the Almohads. At the 
end of the century, it had regained some importance 
and the mosque of al-Nadjdjarin was finished. This 
is the oldest monument in Meknes: in 1756 — 
1757 Muhammad b. c Abd Allah had it restoied 
and built the present minaret. The Almohads 
brought w'ater hither from Tadjenna, five miles 
away. In 11S2 the khutba was said in five different 
places in Meknes and there were six gates in the 
wall which surrounded the town. 

In the course of the following century, the in- 
ti igues of the Banu Marin [q. v.] disturbed the 
country, where the fighting that accompanied the fall 
of the Almohads was particularly lively. In 1231— 
1232, al-Ma 3 mun had to intervene against the Banu 
Fazaz and Meklata, who were ravaging Meknes. 
In 1236 — 1237, as a result of the Marinid success 
in the battle in which al-Sa c id’s son was slain, 
Abu Bakr entered the town. This occupation was 
only temporary but the Almohad restoration was 
not secure. In 1245 — 1246, the governor left there 
by al-Sa c Id was slain in a rising in the town in 
favour of Abu Zakariya 3 the Hafsid. Al-Sa c ld 
again returned victorious, causing Yahya b. c Abd 
al-Hakk to fly to Taza. The Marinid had only 
two years to wait: after the death of the Almo- 
had governor, he returned to Meknes to occupy 
it definitely. 

The first period of greatness for Meknes dates 
from the Marinids. They set out to make it beautiful 
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like Rabat and Fas. Abu Yusuf moved from fas 
Didid to Meknes, which owed to him a kasba and 
a mosque (1276). Abu ’ 1 -Hasan improved its ! 
water-supply, built bridges on the road to Fas and 
began the MaJrasa Djadlda which Abu Inan , 
was to finish. It bears the latter’s name and is | 
still the most notable building in Meknes, in spite 
of the indiscreet restorations carried out in 191/- 1 
1922. Other madrasas, 'Attarln and Filala, were 

built by the Marinids. . 

During this period the political organisation of 
the country was developing in quite a different , 
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direction. The Idrisid shoifa 5 , having assisted the 
Marinids to gain power, prepared to take advantage 
of the organisation which the latter had given ^ 
them. Thus the foundations were laid for t le . 
movement which was to end in the partition of 
Morocco in the last years of the xv* century into | 
practically independent divisions. Iheshorfa were 
numerous in Meknes. When the weakening of 
the Marinids and the decline of their prestige made 
it possible, they supplied leaders. 1 Iistory has pre- 
served the name of Mawlai Zaiyin. 1 he W attasids , 
only once intervened, it appears, when at the , 
beginning of the xvi«h century Mas ml b al-Nacir, 
having rebelled against Muhammad al-BorU.gah, , 
found an asylum at Meknes. The Sultan besieged ■ 
the town and took it, then installed his brother 
al-Nasir al-Kiddid there, who however did not 
prove faithful to him. The few year, of indepen- , 
dence enjoyed by Meknes weie not particularly 
glorious. They maik, however, an epoch in the ; 
history of the town destined at other periods to 1 
be only the prey of anarchy or the plaything of | 

a tyrant. I 

The rise of the brotherhoods of the xv‘h century . 
found a favourable soil among the Miknasa. Inc 
zawiya Diazuhva was established there, as in other 
places in Morocco. A few years later, Muhammad 
b. 'Isa was teaching there. 

Meknes was thus well prepared to welcome 
the Sa'dians. When Muhammad al- Shaikh ap- 
proached in 1548 he entered the tovvn without 
much trouble. The Marinul al-Xasii al-Kasri is said 
to have agreed to hand over the town in return tor 
the liberty of his father Ahmad Bu Zekn, and the 
marabouts to have demanded the conclusion of 
such an agreement. Muhammad al-Shaikh however 
took a sufficiently sure method to establish his 
authority ; when the Khatib Abu ’ 1 -Hasan All b. Har- 
zuz began to preach against him, lie had him scourged 
to death. When he returned two years later he 
was welcomed with gifts. The estimates of travellers 
of this time put the population of the town at 
6—8.000 hearths. It was the only town in the 
region. The Sa'dians took little interest in Meknes 
which never attracted their attention. The country 
was well in hand and the Berber tribes peaceful 
to such a degree that the road from Marrakush 
by the Tadla was regularly used. It was the practice 
to make Meknes the residence of one of the sons 
of the Sultan. There was however no important 
command attached to it. I.eo Africanus credits it 
with a revenue equal to half that of the viceroyalty 
of Fas which is astonishing. Under Ahmad al- 
Mansur, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'Alt lived there and then 
after the second partition, Zidan and. lastly Mawlai 
al-Shaikh. but as a prisoner m the last years of 
his father's life. 

The civil war which broke out on the death 
of al-Mansur placed Meknes at the mercy of the 


Berber risings and marabout intrigues Mawlai 
c Abd Allah b. al-Shaikh lived by brigandage and 
often found a refuge in al-Kasr al-Kabir. In 1619, 
his brother Muhammad defeated him near Meknes. 
Al-Ifrani mentions for the next year the rising of 
an individual who called himself the Sharif Amghar. 

In the midst of this disorder an authority gradually 
made itself felt, that of the zawiyas, and especially 
the Zawiya of I>ila. In 1640— 1641, Muhammad 
al-Hadidj was even able to seize the sovereign 
power and get himself recognised _by h as and 
Meknes after his victory over Mawlai Muhammad 
al-Shaikh b. Zidan. lie gamed over the Berber 
tribes, and Mawlai al-Kashid in 1666 found the 
Bani Mtir against him, allied with the Dila 1 Ab 
c^bd Allah, and he had to fight them again in 1 008. 

Mawlai al-Ra-hid seems to have been interested 
in Meknes, the Kasba of which he restored. In 
burying him in the mausoleum of al-Madjdfiub, 

Maw lai Isma'il said he was fulfilling the last wishes 
of the deceased. But the most important event 
was that al-Rashid sent Mawlai Isma il to Meknes. 

The latter lived before his accession in the Almohad 
ka,ba, as a landed proprietor managing his estates. 

In his choice of a capital, we see the attraction 
of a rich district like this. He wished it to be 
in his own image and realised his desire. For 
fiftv years Meknes was simply the framework for 
his” splendour, the scene of his extravagances. 

He at once decided to build himself a palace 
and at once a giandiose scheme was projected. 

He began by clearing a space. The houses ad- 
joining the Almohad wall east of the town were 
destroyed and their owneis forced to carry the 
debris off to a site which has retained the name 
of Hedim, then to rebuild on a site which 
sharif enclosed by a wall to the N . of he 
WI/M. The s.te which he chose for himself was 
also separate from the town. His palace was bu. , 
and one even more splendid for h,s women. Th s 
first edifice, Dar Kbira, wa, finished in 167?- 
was a series, without intelligible plan, of liyads 
embellished with fountains, paved with math le, 
surrounded by galleries which were supported by 
columns of marble; the apartments opened on to 
three galleries. The sovereign’s palace was in two 
suites, that of his ladies in four and larger than 
his His four wives and his favourites were equally 
splendidly housed. The other concubines of whom 
he had 500 of all nations, were housed m rooms 
along the passage. At the end was a common hall, 
on a higher level, which gave a view ove the 
gardens through iron grilles. The reception Pillion 
were planned on the same scale; one of them had 
forty rooms. The palace contained m all 45 pavilions 
and twenty kubbas. The whole was surrounded 
by a crenelated wall pierced by twenty gates. I 
was triple in the N. E. with a road round it and 
it could be defended equally well against the in- 
terior of the ka-l>a. The bastions supported batteries 
Of guns and' mortars. The women being subject 
to rmorou- confinement and Mawlai Isma ll being 
ve.y "meticulous in the performance of the duties 
of religion, a mosque was set aside for them. An- 
other had been begun in 1672, communicating 
with the town by the Bab 'Is., Lastly the palace 
with its dependencies contained four mosques; two 
are still in use. the Diami' al-Akhdar and in the 
1 quarter of the mews, very broken down, the Djamt' 

| al-Ruvva. To the south was a garden, the area of 
I which is equal to that of the present mdina, an 
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orchard in which olive trees predominated. Farther 
on were the stables to which the Sultan admitted 
only picked horses, to the number of 1,200: two 
paiallel rows of arcades about 100 feet apart. In 
the centre ran running water. Each animal had 
its stall ami a shelter for its equipment. Opposite 
was a stoiehuu-e, the heri^ which supported a sup- 
plementary palace with twenty pavilions. Between 
the palace and the stables was the granary, forty 
feet high and big enough it was said, to contain 
the whole harvest ul Morocco. At the side was a 
pond fui nrigation purpose? and also subterranean 
loser ves of watei 111 case of a siege. 

The buildings did not stop here. To the south 
we-t of the town lav a city of pleasure, Madmat 
ul-ki\ad. where the officials had palaces, where 
Mawlai lsinah'I himself had his mosque, his madraxa, 
hi* hamuiam, hi- fondaks and the offices of the 
umaiu of the lieasury. with the shops of the 
Sh in fan tailor-. In 1732— 1733 Mawlai c Abd Allah 
on returning fr«»m an unsuccessful expedition into 
the >Us, had the Madmat al-Riyad destroyed by 
Cliri-tiun slaves Thee is nothing left of it to-day 
except the Bab al-Khami-, dated 1667, one of 
the hnest and be-t propoiti med gates in the city 

Lastly a site was reserved for the troops. To 
the west of Mekne.- a large duwijai was settled 
with c a and theii families. To the east of the 
Dar al-Makh/en. five Aut/ui s for the 130,000 men 
of the hh were gradually mcoipotated in the 
great kasba. 

After fn'tv jear- of unoiganised but superhuman 
olfurt, the buildings were not yet completed. It 
was in 1731 — 1732 that Mawlai c Abd Allah finished 
the sin rounding wall and the Bab Maiv-ui, the 
most finished example of the Ismahlian gate, 
ponderous, of proportions bv no means perfect but 
imposing, of which the Bab al-Barda m and the 
Bab al-Nuar aic the two other finest examples at 
Mekncs at the present day 1 his name of a renegade, 
Mansur al- c Euldj, was no doubt that of a keeper 
of the gate. Mawlai hma c il duccted all the operations 
himself Duiing the fust twenty-four years of his 
reign he never spent twelve months on end at 
Mekne.-. But he relumed theie after each expedition ; 
in propoition as hi* ambition and hi- power in- 
creased, his despo*i»m and the needs of Ins govern- 
ment. Ins .nmy and his family grew, his scheme 
became moie anil more giandio-e: the woik done 
was found u n sat is fact 01 y, modifications weie made, 
buildings taken down and the work begin all ovei 
again. The le-ult certainly v as sumptuous and 
imposing but aUo odd and vaued. 

All the country helped in the woik. Mawlai 
1-tna'ii collected materials wherever he could. 
Volubiiis, Chella. Mair..kush were plundered. If 
he destioyed al-Badih it was perhaps out of jealousy 
of Sa dian work, or perhaps -imply to get material. 
Tile Ahmad al-Man-iir, he procured maible fi<mi 
I'isi. One day when a coi-.ui ship had stianded 
near Tangier he ordered the Ghumaia to bring 
tfie c°nnon from ir by unaided manual labour. 
When he died the columns of marble which were 
s ill on their way were left at the roadside 

I abour was reunited by similar mean-. The 
Saltan imp. -sed days of labour on the tribes, levied 
f- 'reed labwiii as he plea-ed, -ent his ministers to 
the w-iikshop-. but relied m.unlv on renegades 
an-l < hristian slave- who weie hi- permanent 
workmen, hom ibSo the work was pu-hed 
on frantically. All the Christians in Moroceo were 


collected there. The Trinitarians of Fas joined 
them. The slaves were at first housed in siloes 
near the building-yards, then they were moved 
to the Dar al-Makhzen, then to near the stables, 
under the arches of a bridge, where their lot was 
particularly miserable, finally to the interior of a 
ruined bordj , east of the town along the north 
wall of the Dar al-Makhzen. They were able to 
oiganise themselves a little there, to build themselves 
a church, to have chapels, a convent and infirmaries. 
A pharmacist monk made up a medicine, the 
“Christian decoction' 5 ; this was the means by which 
humane relations were established with the natives, 
even with the dvvelleis in the palace. Their last 
historian has reduced the number of Christian 
prisoners in the service of Mawlai Isma c il to its 
leal figure: they did not as a rule reach a thousand 
and the Sultan, in the course of over fifty years, 
himself killed only one hundred and nine (Koehler). 

The emperor revealed in his palaces his extra- 
vagance and his cupidity; he accumulated wealth 
as he did buildings, but only to hide it. The 
consuls and ambassadors who came to negotiate the 
ransom of captives he received with a mixture of 
buffoonery and splendour. Frequent mention is 
made of the cruelty and the terror which this ruler 
inspired; he loved to torture his women and cut 
off heads to show his skill. His amusements were 
of a similar character; he liked to shoot with- his 
kinds at the deer in his menageries then to finish 
them off with spear thrusts. “I et us avert our 
eve- from all these horrors which make nature 
shudder'’, sa) s Cheniei. Following his example his 
household inspired tenor in the town. He had 
six hundred children, a nurseiy of slaves, “who 
might have had a happier lot if he had loved 
them as much as his horses". On the approach 
of any of them, “every one hid all that he might 
take a fancy to", and the \ibhl 111 their turn, negroes 
robed in bright colours, went about bullying, in 
the name of their master at first and then in 
their own. 

All his woik was to collapse at his death, but 
he was able to keep it up in his lifetime. From 
the troubles that broke out when he disappeared 
fmm the scene, one can judge of the energy of this 
man of eighty who maintained urder among his 
horde of negroes and in this country destined by 
God to anarchy. The of Zarhun, the kasba 

of Azru in the middle of the Central Atlas, defended 
Mekne- on Xoith and South. lie was also able 
to preserve it from other scourges; when an 
epidemic of plague broke out, the c <jf-id were simply 
given orders to kill any people who came from Fas. 

Mawlai T-ma c il was buried like his brother in 
the mausoleum of Sidl c Abd al-Rahman al-Madj- 
dhub. a moralist saint of the xvjth century. His 
v»n-. the rebel Mawlai Muhammad, killed at Taru- 
<iant in 1706, and Mawlai Zrdan in 1707, had 
aheady joined Mawlai Rashid In 1859 the ashes 
of Mawlai c Abd al-Rahman weie also deposited 
there. 

On the death of Mawlai Ismadl, the Buakhers 
and the soldiei-. of the jldj stirred up a palace 
war which lasted twenty years. Mawlai c Abd Allah 
Io-t and regained his throne six times. But however 
gieat thi- danger wa-, the other tin eat was still 
m°re di-turbing; having got rid of the garrisons 
<>f the Isina Than kashas, ihe Berbers, armed, 
came down from the mountains. The problem for 
the sultans was to choose the lesser evil; they 
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declined to disband the c abJd and in the struggle 
which naturally arose between these and the Ber- 
bers xelied moie on the former. The civil war ex- 
tended to the tribes of the plain and the garrisons 
of Fas, especially the Cdayat pretenders stiired 
up the tlames, readily giving the signal to plunder 
and, in the rivalries of races and tribes, easily ! 
fir ding a party to support them. Gradually 
the Buakhers sank in misfortune. It was in win 
that Mawlai "Add Allah and his sons expended 
the tieasure of Mawlai IsmaSl for them. The worst ; 
of it for Meknes was that every one ended or j 
began by plundering it. 

Muhemmad b. c Abd Allah almost re-established ] 
order and lestored to the town its pest glory, i 
He did a great deal for it: his palace of , 
Dar al-Baidab, the severe architecture of which, 
not without charm, can still be seen in a pait 
of the olive-giove of uI-Hamriya; in the Kasha, 
he butlt the l)jumi c al-Anwar and in the mdJna. : 
the minaret of the I >janu c .d-Xudjdjaun, the kubba 
of Sidi Muhammad b. c Isa. and seveial mosques 
(al-Azhar. al-Baida c Tn. Bab Mtah. Berrnna and Sidi 
Bu T’thman). It was he who made the 1 2,000 books 
of the libwin of Mawlai Ismail hm’Tis foi the 
benefit of all the mosques of Moiocco. As regards 
the tribes hi*. poliev was to 1 -ieak them up. He 
transplanted main of them ami tried several re- 
pressi\e measures The end of his reign was marked 
by the success of the Berbers whose attacks had 
been resumed about 1775. 

boon nothing was to be left of tile work of 
Mawlai Isinahl The Christian community lost its 
Franciscan mission in the leign of Mawlai Vu/id 
and did not survive the pei secution of this shurtf. 
Tim e.uthquake of 1 755 had destroyed theii church, 
consent and hospice. The renegades, who had 
gathered together at Kasha Agurai. were giadual’.y 
absorbed. 

The iSciher crisis was again acute from 1S11. 
Communication with Fas was continually being 
cut anil it was something to boast of for the 
sultan to go out of Meknes. Mawlai Mtman fSulai- 
man), who had un lertaken to lestore the Kasha 
and rebuild the bridges on the road to Fas and 
who would have liked to get ud of the Iluakhei, 
decided to settle m Fas. Ills walls were his only 
defence at Meknes, which was blockaded by the 
tribes. Mawlai Abd al-KjlimSn. wh -m Delacroix 
saw there and who built a kub !, a in Djenan b. 
Halima, left the Berbers in -cmi-independencc 
and rt 1 1st disbanded the c ahid without even granting 
those who remained in Meknes the character of 
Makluen troops. Hi*, son carefully avoided all 
qu .rreds. 

Mawlai ai-Hasan revived the tradition of the 
great sultans and made his authority felt He was 
able to ent-T Meknes after his acc> s„ion onlv bv 
crii'huig the p wer of the tribe- In 1S79 be con- 
ducted a campaign against the Beni Mtir. In 1887 
he fo 1 .ed his way through the country of the 
Beni M gild in his eampai^n against the Xun. On 
his death the Uei’-ers regained their independence. 

If they retained their ka id> it was because the 
latter c.--t off their allegiance to the Makhzen. 
After the fall of Mawlai r A’*>d al-\\.7in Meknes 
recognised all the competitois in succession. It 
was Meknes that pioclaimed " \ l» 1 al-Ilafi/, who 
had come \ia th: Berbers of Tania in 190S. in 
1909 it summ rned the vharif al-KrUani and in 
19 1 1 rallied to Mawlai Zain. It was in this yeai 


' that General Muinier entered Meknes and two 
\ears later Colonel Henrys under the direction 
of Geneial I.yautey pacified the Beni Mtir country. 
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de EAfnque . ed. Schefer, 1S97 — 1S9S: al-Kabir 
b. Zidan, Histo.re de Meknes (Jthaf id l am ul- 
na s bi-akhbar h'adirat Mikrias\ 2 vol. publ., 
Rabat 1920 — 1930. 

b. European sources: Marmol Caravajal, 
Description gtueml de Aftua, 1573; Mouctte, 
Relation de la captivity du Stem Monet to, 1683: 
Mission hi y tor tal de Mai rueeos, eset. por Fr. 
de San Juan de el Puerto. 1 70S: Windus, A 
journey to Mequinez, 1725 ; Busm.t, Histone dn 
h gne de Mou lev A mail. 1731; Ilaringman, 
Taycbuch liner Bene run h Matokko. 1805; 
Castries and ( 'eniv al, Souhc* i/ndites de E histone 
du Ma/ot. in couisc of public.; Champion, 
Tanga , Les. Meknes. 1924 (gives the French 
transl «.f the passage of Windus relating to the 
/ asba uf Meknes 1; i ’origin , .In Manu . Casabla/na, 
Rabat, Meknes, 1919; Cenival, La mission Ji an- 
1 i^aine du Ma/oe, 1927; Koehlei, La penct/ ation 
cJueticnne an Mann . La mission ft am iscainc, 
1914; do., in of ape/^u stir quclques traits 
d'histii/e ay a /it ft ait an.x laptifs Huetiens de 
Mek/.e ', in Rev. do geogt . ma/oe., 1921; do., 
{hicique* point * d' luston c sin les 1 aptif s oh/ It ions 
de Meknes, in Hefei /», 192S; Maigais, Manuel 
d'ai l musin’ m tin. 1926 — 1927 : Saladin. Les portes 
de MAines d'api is les doeunnnts envoyes par 
M. At* Cap'amc Emonel , and La yr a ride mos- 
quee de Mthns . . , in Bui! encheol. du Com. 
des Travau \ lint.. 1916 and 1917 ; Ricard, 
Rom tt mp / 1 /.dre Rati musulman <n Af/ique du 
X\ rd et on Esp,iyne, 1924 (gives apian of the 
Dai al-Makhzen); Foucauld, Re onnaissetnee an 
Marc., 1S88: Segonzac, Voyages au Mar oc, 190^; 
Ma-signon. Le Maro. a a ns Us pt emu < es a nines 
tin XI sie> L. Tableau d al, es Leon RA tti- 
1 ‘am. 190b: do. Unquote stir les corporations 
musitlnians a" artisans et de tommer (ants au 
Marci , 1925; I.c Chatelier, XoUs sm Us vi/lcs 
it tnbus da Mar 00 en lSqo. 1902; Brunei. Essai 
stir la eon ft ene reUyieuse a s c Ansaowi au 
Ma roe. 1926; Bel. Ili-ioirt d'un saint musulman 
vivant iittii'f/etaent a Mek'ns, in Rev. hid. des 
feliy., 1917; lens, Deni. re les 7 ’leu.x mttr s en 
mines , 1922: do., pratiques des h irems ma* Otains , 
1925; Arnaud, Mon 'graphic d. la ; eyion de 
Meknes, 1914; Beuigc and Joleaud, F.tuie teoto- 
niaue de la rlyion de Meknes. in Bull. Soe. 
g-ol. de E> an\e. 1922: Memonal du Sen-ice 
s t <g> apbique de E A* nnc. I '-es, / ipf:,>n yeonn t/ ique 
au Mi/.o. I'a>a!i,lc a Mtk/ns. 1926. 

(C. Ft'NTK-l’.REN'lANo) 

MELLAH, the name given to the quarter in 
Moroccan towns which the Jews aie compelled 
b> inhabit. Being all al dh.mma, the Jews have 
a right to the .spe ml piotection of the go\ em- 
inent which r lb>ts them a particulai quarter to 
live in. situate 1 very often quite close to the 
citadel i ka -aba) where the governor of the town 
lesi tes Moieovei. the soveieigns and governors 
lined to have at hand “their" Jews who w r ere 
frequently of use, to them as clever diplomatic 
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agents and often gave them valuable financial sup- 
port. All the towns of Morocco, even the large 
ones, did not necessarily have a mellah. Thus at 
Tangier there are ceitain quaiters particularly in- 
habited by Jews but they are not set aside for 
them and we also find Muslims there. As to 
Rabat, its present mellah was established only in 
1 80S by Sultan Mawlay Sulaiman; formerly the 
Jews lived together in the al-Buhaira quarter (el- 
Bhera) where there were also Muslims. When he 
founded Fas in 805, Idris II compelled the Jewish 
refugees who flocked into the capital to reside in 
the northern part of the c Adwat al-Karawiyln 
(Aghlan quaiter as far as the gate called Bab 
Ilisn Sa c dQn); this was undoubtedly the fiist 
Moroccan ghetto; and the present Fondak el-IhudJ 
(“the Jew's warehouse”) apparently preserves its 
memory. But at the end of the xiii th century the 
Marinid [q. v.] dynasty, wishing to create a new 
capital, founded alongside of “Old Fas” (Fas al- 
Fdli) “New Fas'’ ( Fas al- Dj aa'ld) or “White City” 
(1 al-Madlnat al- Baida 3 ). In the fiist half of the 
xiv th century, the town of Ilinis was built close 
beside Fas and at first occupied by the Ghuzz 
archers who formed a part of the regular Marinid 
army: after the suppression of this force in 1320, 
II inis became the quarters of the Christian mer- 
cenaries, whom we find there in 1361. Later, 
probably at the beginning of the xv th century, 
and no doubt as the result of massacres, the Jews 
of Old Fas were ordered to settle in Hims ; this 
town was built on a site known as al-Mallah , 
the “salt spring”, or “salt marsh”, and the new' 
ghetto became known by this name. From a proper, 
this became a common noun, and passed from Fas 
to the other towns of Morocco as the name for 
the quarter assigned to the Jews. The etymology 
proposed by Dozy in his Supplement (al-mallah < 
al-mahalla “quarter”) is therefore to be rejected, 
as are the explanations as “salted, accursed land”, 
or “quarter of the Jews who were forced to salt 
the heads of decapitated rebels”. In Morocco in- 
stead of el-mellah , in speaking, the expression 
el-messus (class, a l- mas us) is often used by anti- 
phrasis, lit the “not-salted". 

The mellah of Fas is therefore the oldest in 
Morocco in every way. For a long time it was 
also the most impoitant: in the middle of the 
xi th century, al-BakrT says that Fas is the town 
with most Jews in the Maghrib, w’hich has given 
rise to the proverbial saying: /ar balad bi-la nas. 
“Fas, a town where there are no people (woith 
mentioning)”. But the constitution of Marrakush 
in 1063 resulted in the foundation in southern 
Morocco of a new Jewish centre which was to 
attract to it the Jewish and pseudo-Jew ish peoples 
of the Atlas. The term cl-mellah however appeals 
for Mariakush only in the second half of the xvi th 
century (cf. E. Fagnan. F.xhaits incdits relatifs 
au Maghreb ^ p. 409). At the present day the 
mellah of Marrakush and the Jewish town of Mogador 
form the most important Jewish centres of Morocco. 

The name el-mullah is peculiar to Morocco; 
there, however, it is applied not only to the Jewish 
quarter in a town but also to little mountain vil- 
lages exclusively inhabited by Jews. At Tlemcen 
the term aerb el-thud (class, dai b al-\ahud) is 
used; at Constantine esh- shard and in Algiers, 
Tunis and Tripoli : el-hara. 

On the interior organisation of the present day 
Moroccan mellah see E. Aubin, Le Maroc d'aujourd' 


hui , Paris 1904, p. 367 — 372; J. Goulven, Les 
mellahs de Rabat-Sale\ Paris 1927, p. 99 — 107; 
the article Morocco in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

B i bliography : Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Marocain’. Mellah , in Journal A siatique, ser. 11, 
vol. 3, 1914, p. 651 — 658; W. Margais, Texles 
arabes de Tange r, p. 470 and 466. 

(Georges S. Colin) 

MELILLA (in modern Arabic: Mlilya , Berber 
Tamlilt , “the w’hite”, in the Arab geographers: 
Maltla\ a seaport on the east coast of 
Morocco on a promontory on the peninsula of 
Gel c Iya at the end of w'hich is the Cape Tres 
Forcas or the Three Forks (Ras Hurk of the Arab 
geographers, now Ras fVerk). 

Mel ilia probably corresponds to the Rusadir of 
the ancients (cf. Rhyssadir oppidum et fortus 
Pliny, v. 18], Russadir Colonia of the Antoni nian 
Itinerary). Leo Africanus says that it had belonged 
for a time to the Goths and that the Arabs took 
it from them, but in reality we know’ nothing of 
the ancient history of the town. 

It is only at the beginning of the tenth century 
that Melilla appears in the Muslim history of 
Morocco. In 930, the Umaiyad Caliph of Spain, 
c Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir li-Din Allah succeeded 
in detaching from the Fatimids the famous Mik- 
nasa chief Mtisa b. A hi ’l- c Af iya, w’ho had established 
his authority over the basin of the Moluya and 
the district of Taza; having seized Melilla, al-Nasir 
built ramparts around it and gave it to his new 
ally, who thus had at his command a base of 
defence (mabkil) against the Fatimids of Ifrikiya 
and a port w’hich made communication with Spain 
easy. Later on, the descendants of his son, al- 
Buri b. Masa, rebuilt the town, which remained 
one of the strongholds of the Miknasa in Morocco 
down to the time of the decline of the power of the 
tribe, who w-ere definitely defeated and scattered 
by the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin in 1070. 

But the Miknasa must have abandoned it before 
their dynasty was crushed by the Almoravids; for 
al-Bakrl show’s us that by 1067 a descendant of the 
Hammudid Idrisids of Spain had been summoned 
to Melilla and recognised as ruler by the people 
of the district. 

At the period w’hen al-Bakri wrote (1068). Melilla 
was a town surrounded by a wrall of stone; inside 
was a very strong citadel, a great mosque, a 
hammdm and markets. The inhabitants belonged 
to the tribe of the Banu Wartadi (or B. Wartarda), 
a branch of the Sanhadja group of the Battuya. 
Melilla had a harbour which was accessible only 
in summer. It was the terminus of a trade route 
which connected Stdjilmasa with the Mediterranean 
through the valley of the Moluya and Agarslf( French: 
Gucrcif). The trade must have been considerable ; 
the principal exports were no doubt those men- 
tioned by Leo Africanus: iron from the mines of 
the mountains of the Banu Sa c id and honey from 
the Kabdana country; we may also add pearls 
which were taken from oysters found in the har- 
bour itself. Al-Bakri notes that the inhabitants made 
money by granting protection to merchants. The 
environs of the town were occupied by the Banu 
Wartadi (who also occupied the stronghold called 
Kulu c Garet), the Matmata, the Ahl Kabdan, the 
Marnisa of the “White Hill” (al-Rudyat al-baidei ) 
and the Ghassasa of the massif which ends in 
Cape Tres Forcas ( Dj abal Hurk). All this region 
was then independent and had no political 
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link with the kingdom of Fas or that of Nakur. 

But in 1080 the Almoravid sovereign Yusuf b. 
Tashfln took Melilla and added its territory 
to the Almoravid empire- In 1141 — 1142, in the 
course of the Almoravid pursuit of the Almohads, 
a body of the latter set out from Tamsaman to 
lay siege to Melilla, which was taken and plundered. 
In 1272, the Marinid Sultan Ya c kub took Melilla 
from the Almohads andlbn Khaldun simply mentions 
it as a fortified place. It seems in fact that these 
thiee captures of the town had destroyed its com- 
mercial importance to the advantage of another 
town on the west coast of the peninsula of the 
Gekija: Ghassasa also called ai-Kudyat al-baida J , 
the Alcudia of the Portolans; in the xiibh century 
it is this latter town that appears as the Mediter- 
ranean port of Fas and Taza, and it was through 
it that political and commercial relations with j 
eastern Spain and Italy (Genoa and Venice) were 
carried on. 

Geo Africanus says that in 1490, hearing that 
an attack on it was planned by the Spaniards, the 
inhabitants abandoned the town and tied to the 
mountains of the Battuya; to punish them for this j 
the Wattasid Sultan had the town burned down; 1 
when in Sept. 1497 the Spaniards arrived they 1 
were thus able to disembaik without resistance 
and occupied the town, abandoned and half de- 
stroyed. The occupation of Melilla enabled the 
Spaniards to attack the port of Ghassasa by land 
and it was taken in April 1 506. The Moroccans ! 
recaptured it m 1533 but the dangerous proximity 
of Melilla henceforth deprived it of importance. The ' 
commercial activity of this region was moved farther 
west to the port of al-Mazimraa (Spanish: Alhucemas, , 
Fr.: Albouzeme), and the centre of Muslim resistance 
in this part of Morocco was henceforth the strong- ! 
hold of Tizuta, which after having been the capital : 
of the Marinid fief of the Banu Wattas became that j 
of a practically independent leader of a holy war. ' 
After passing into the hands of the Spaniards, Melilla : 
was continuously besieged by the Muslims, mainly j 
by the forces of the leaders of holy war established i 
at Tazuta and at Mdjau (the Meggeo of Leo Afri- j 
canus). Occupied by the Christians^ the town ! 
naturally became one of the places in Morocco | 
in which Muslim pretenders and rebels found asy- 
lum and support against the cential power, especi- 
ally at the beginning of the Sa c dian dynasty. In 


ment of the French protectorate, Melilla, consti- 
tuted a free port, was the landingplace for all the 
European merchandise (cotton, sugar, tea) intended 
not only for eastern Morocco but also for the 
Saharan regions of Morocco and Oiania. It has 
now’ lost much of its commercial importance. 

Bibliography : al-Baku, index; Leo Afri- 
canus, Description tie l' A friqne, ed. Schefer, 
vol. 2, p. 309; II. de Castries, Sources inedits 
de I'histoire du Maroc , Espagne , vol. i., pp. i.— 
xxviii. : Melilla an A such. 

(Georges S. Colin) 

MENDEREZ, the name of two rivers in 
western Anatolia: 

1. Buy uk Menderez (called by al- c C marl 
Menderos, by Fir! Re is, Mendiraz or Mendiroz), 
the ancient Maeander, the Mandra of the Ciusadets. 
It rises in the district of Germiyan in a little lake, 
the Huweiran Golu (Sami) above Diner (according 
to Abu Bakv b. Hahiam in a spiing called Buiiar 
bash?, a day’s journey from lloma), flow’s pa^t 
Homa at some distance off, then thiough the plain 
of i 4 i?kl? and the kazas of Baklan and Cal. In 
the ka/.a of Carshamba (capital Bulladan) it is 
joined by the Banaz Cai (called Murad Dagh Suyu 
in Abu Bakr b. Bahram whose statement that 
it flows past fsh!kl? is wrong), w r hicli rises in the 
Muiad Dagh and flowspast Banaz. Farther down 
its course, in the plain of Denizli, it receives the 
Curuk Su, the ancient Lycus FI. Farther on a 
ruined bridge called Demirtash Kopuisii maiked 
the frontier between the two old liwas of Cermi\an 
and AidTn; according to Abu Bakr a warm spring 
rising in its foundations had contributed to the 
deduction of this biidge. 

In the territory of Aidtn the Biiyiik Menderez 
flows past at a distance the villages of Ortaktl, 
Nazilli, Sultanhisar, Koshk and GuzelhLar Aid?n, 
bleaks up into several arms in the plain of Balat 
(Palatia, the ancient Miletus) and feeds a lake 
full of fish (al- c Umari) there, which is now called 
Bafi Deuizi (Lake of Palatia, the ancient xoAtrog 
A XTfUK0$). A little below Balat, it enters the sea. 

Al- c VmarI who, generally speaking, is inaccurately 
informed about its course (he puts Denizli and 
Birgi on it, i. e. brings the Cayster into its basin 
and makes it flow' into the Black Sea) compares 
the Maeander for its size at low' level with the 
Nile, in flood however with a sea. According to 


1549, it sheltered the dispossessed Wattasid Abu j 
Hassun, “king'’ of Badis ; in 1550 it welcomed j 
with his family the Mawlay c Amar, “king” of j 
Debdu. It was from Melilla that in 1595, the ! 
pretender al-Nasir b. al-Ghalib bi’llah set out against 
his uncle Sultan Ahmad al-Mansur. 

Later Melilla only appears in history in con- 
nection with sieges which it had to suffer: sieges 
by Mawlay IsmaTi in 1687 and 1695; siege in ! 
1 774 by Mawlay Muhammad b. c Abd Allah; Spanish- 
Moroccan war of 1893 (Sid! Wary ash affair). From 
1903 to 1908 the region of Melilla was the scene 
of struggles between the pretender al-Djilall al-Rugl, 
established in the kasha of Selwan, and the troops ! 
of the Sultan c Abd al- c Azfz; defeated and receiving i 
no support, the latter had to take refuge in Spanish ■ 


him, it is navigable and the people on its banks 
sail from its mouth on military or commercial 
enterprises. Western w riters also speak of the trade 
borne on the Maeander in the late middle ages. 
The main centre of trade on the Maeander and 
also on the land routes through the valley was 
Palatia (Balat, the ancient Miletus): in later times, 
however, the caravan route down the Maeander 
valley ended in Scalanuova (Kush Adasi). 

2. Kucuk Menderez, the ancient C ay strus. 
The central part of its course runs in a wide plain 
on the northern edge of which is Birgi, on the 
southern edge Tire, the old capital of the liwa, of 
Aidtn. A little below’ Ayasolugh, the ancient 
Ephesus, it enters the sea. 

In the middle ages the centre of trade with the 


territory and be repatriated. Still more recently in 
1921, the same district witnessed the sanguinary 
battles between the Spaniards and the Rifans under 
c Abd al-Karim (Anwal disaster), Melilla is for 
Spam a “place of sovereignty'’ like Alhucemas, 
Penon de Velez and Ceuta. Before the establish- 


hinterland reached by the Cayster was Altoluogo 
(from "Ay 10; 0eoAoyo;), the ancient Ephesus (Turk. 
Ayasolugh, now called Seldjuk); later Scalanuova 
(Kush Adasi). In the Ottoman period Smyrna 
attracted all the trade of the Aegean Sea with 
the Anatolian hinterland. The caravan routes which 
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came down the river valleys opening on the 
Aegean thus ended in Smyrna, just as at the 
present day the railways which utilize these valleys 
stuit from Smjrna. 

B i b 1 1 0 g rap ay : Ibn Fadl Allah al- c U man, 
Maui 2k at-Absar. ed. Taeschner, p. 34 (Fr. 
trails!. ( 2 ua tremere, in X.E., xni. 353); Pin 
Ke is, Bahrlye, ed. Kahle, Chap. 15, Position 16 
(Ayusolugh suyu: the Cay&ter); Kap. 16, Pos. 20 
and Chap. 21, cf. the beginning und Pos. 1 (Balat 
suyu the M&andeiJ; Abu Beki b. Behram in 
the printed edition of K'atib CelebiN Dj ihan - 
mi aid, Stambul 1145, P« 634; Sami, Kanins 
a.'-sfium, vi. 4446; \V. Heyd, Ge.\shisJite ties 
LsvantshandsU un Mittslalter , Vol. 1. Stuttgart 
1879, p. 59 ° <ispec 594 (French ed., 

p. 540 sqq , espec. 544)5 W. Tumaschek, Zur 
histonsi /n'/i Topogi aphis von Klcinasicn un Mil tel - 
alter, Wien 1S91, p 34 (Layster). 36 (the month 
of the Maeander), 99 (the source of the Maeandei): 
Fr. Taeschner, Das a natolischc ICsgsnstz a ash 
osnianisJicn Qusllsn , Vol. i., Leipzig 1924, 
p 170 sqq. (F. Taeschner) 

MENF. [See Man if.] 

MENGO£EK (MANoriiJAK), a Turkish 
emir, who after the captuie of Korn anus Diogenes 
in 1071 A. i>. seized various places in the north- 
east of Asia Minor and transmitted his power to 
his descendants. We find them in Eizindjan, Ko- 
ghoma (Colonia, Kara-llisar Shark!) and Diwrigi 
(cf. the genealogical table 111 von Zambaur, Manus l 
tie Gsnialog/s etc., p. 146). Little is known of 
their history. It is incidentally mentioned in Michael 
S) rus (ed. Chabot, ui. 205) that Ibn Mangudjak, 
being thieatened by the Ortukid Balag, made an 
alliance with Theodoie Gabias, the Byzantine com- 
mander of Trebizond, but was taken prisoner in 
battle along with the latter (111S). He wu?, liow- 
again released by the Dam-hmandid Emir Gha/i, 
whose daughter he had married, while the Greek 
had to pay a heavy ransom. Ill* name is not 
mentioned but, from the genealogical statements 
in the inscriptions of his descendants, he was 
called Ishak. The same story is given elsewhere 
but not so full). Better known is hi* gramBon 
Fakhr al-I)In Bah ram shall, who mled fur main- 
years in Frzindjan and died in 622 (1225). To 
him the celebrated poet Nizami dedicated his poem, 
Mahhzan aLAsrar , which was composed in 119s 
or 1199. He was on the best of teims with 
the Saldjuks of Konya, with whom he was e>n- 
nected by marriage, but when these relation* 
were altered under his son c AIa al-Din Dawud- 
shah, the lule of the Mandjukids was ended. At 
the end of O25 (112S) he was forced to cede 
Erzindjan to Kaikobad, and his brother Muzatfar 
al-Din Muhammad who ruled in Koghonia met a 
similar fate. A collateral line established m Diwitgi 
and ruling there in the name of the >aldjtiks held 
out for a few moie yeais, peihaps till the coming 
of the Mongols into these regions in 675: only 
a few scraps of information about this lme have 
been gleaned from msCiiptioDs and coins. 

Bibliography. Munadjdjim Ikashi. Djamf 
afDuira 7 , ed. van Bcrchem, in C [A., iii., An- 
hang 1.. p. 101 sqq . ; Houtsma. La dxnastis a’ss 
In nu Msn^ttssk, in Rev. Or., 1904. p. 27 7, sqq.'. 
van Berchem, Math lau.x pour un C.l.A . . p 55 
sqq ; v. Zambaur, Manuel toe. at , w here further 
references are given. 


MENTESHE-ELI. a little principality 
in Anatolia. The boundaiies of the teiritory of 
the Menteshe-oghlu’s [q. v.] are given by Muaedp 
djim-bashi (cf. Fr. Babinger, G.O.IV '., p. 234 sq.) 
in his Saha' if al-Akh'hi (Stambul 1285) as marked 
by Mughla, Balat, Boz-Uyuk, Milas, Bardjm, Marin, 
Cine, Tawas, Bornaz, Makri, Godjtiliz, Foca and 
Mermeie. They thus correspond approximately to 
those of the ancient Caria. The origin of the 
name is uncertain, but it can confidently be as- 
serted that the opinion, presumably first put for- 
ward by F. Meninski ( Ls.xisou , iv. 737) and till 
quite recently upheld, that the district takes its 
name from the Myndus (Muviot; in Strabo) of the 
ancients is not worthy of credence. Several of the 
places above mentioned play a not unimportant 
part as centie* of scholatship and hieratme 1:1 
the earlier period of Ottoman intellectual life 
Thus m the time of the Menteshe-ughlu Mehemmed 
f 775 — - 777 ) a certain Mahmud b. Mehemmed of 
Baidjin composed a Baz-nania w hicli was published 
by J. v. H ammer-Purgstal l under the title *Falknei - 
kies" (Pest 1S40) from the Milan MS. and rightly 
described as one of the earlier documents of the 
Ottoman language. In many of these places theie 
were academies where an active intellectual life 
llouiished, so that the share of the district ol 
Menteshe in Ottoman liteiatuie is strikingly large. 

(Fu. Baring er) 

MENTESHE-OGHLULARj, a petty dy- 
nasty in Anatolia, The prince* of Menteshe 
first appear in history after the bieak up of the 
Seldjuk empiie. The founder of the family is said 
to have been a certain Menteshe Beg b. Beha 5 
al-Din Kurdi. He had his court at Milas (M)lusa) 
in the ancient Caria, and not far fiom it hi* 
stionghold Paicin (Petsona). Hi* descendants also 
lived in Milas until they moved their court to 
Miletus. The son of Menteshe was Lzkhan Beg. 
who is known fiom an inscription on a building 
in Milas and from Ibn Battuta who visited him 
in 1334 in Mila* (cf Ibn Battuta, Vouigss, ed 
Defremcry, Paris 1S54, II, 27S sqq.) Urkhan’s 
successor was his son Ibrahim, who built a mosque 
in Mughla m 745 (1344) and left two sons, Ahmed 
| Gha/i and Mehemmed. The second succeeded him 
in 755 (1354), but succumbed in the struggle for 
the tin one to his biother Ahmed, who took Eski 
I.li : ar in 755 (1354), in 777 (1375) founded an 
academy at Bardjin and at the end of Djumada II, 
7S0 (Oct. 137b) completed the L’lu Djami c in 
Milas. Ahmed Ghazi died in Sha c ban 793 (July 
1391) and was succeeded by his nephew Ilyas. 
The Ottomans had in his reign alieady taken 
possession of several principalities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Menteshe-eh, such as that of the 
Germian-eli [q. v.j and of the Hanud-eh [q. v.]. 
and now seriou-dv threatened the existence of the 
MenteMie-. Immediately after the accession of 
IB as Beg, Bayazid I. who had just become Sultan, 
depnved the lords of Menteshe of the last vestige 
of independence They sought refuge with the 
ruler of binope. Bavazid Koturum, and later with 
the conqueroi of the Ottomans, Timur-Lenk. Ilyas 
Beg. who built a mo>que in Miletus, jegained 
possession of Menteshe-eli in 1402. <>n 24 July 
1403. he concluded a treaty with the Count of 
Crete, Maico Falieii (publ. by Ma* I atiie. at the 
end of his essay, Comm sit s d' Eft., n- si a: Must 
mo-.su <? v v in the Bibl. tie l E.o.e I. s L na> t. s, 
Ser. v. Vol. vi. Pari* 1S64, p. 226 sqq. ) and with 
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the admiral Ser Pietro Civrano on 17* Oct. 1414 Beitrag zur Friihgesckichte osmanischer Ban- 


(cf. Diplomatarin m Vene to- Levant in u m , ii. 3°5 i 
293 and W. Hevd, Histoire dn commerce du 
Levant , ii. 353 sq.). The .reign of Ilyas Beg, 
tilled with fighting and difficulties of all kinds, 
ended in 824 (1421) when his lands passed to 
the Ottomans. Mehemmed I had struck coins as 
eaily as 818 (1415) on which he calls himself 
lord of Menteshe. Among the children of Ilyas 
Keg, mention is made of Laith Beg, but the 
shadowy part he played is quite uncertain. The 
\ear 829 (1426) saw the end of the princes of 
MenteMie. A certain Balaban vva-* appointed a-» 
< Htoman governor of Menteshe-eli and henceforw a ul 
the distuct forms a part of the Ottoman empire. 
The chronology of the dynasts of Menteshe is 
still uncertain and essential points have sail to 
be cleared up, which will requite a systematic 
study of the many monuments in Menleshe-eh 
with theii important inscriptions, especially in 
Milas, Miletus, Bardjm, Mughla, etc. 

The following genealogical table shows the 
relationship of the various piinces and is based 
on coins and inscriptions. 

Iladjdj Bella al-lhn Kuidi, 

(iovernot of Si was undci the Scldjuks 

l 

Menteshe 

1 

Shndj.T al-I)in l 1 khan 

(c. 730 ^=133°) 

l 

Ibiahim 

(c. 745 = 1344) 


Tadj al*I>in Ahmed (»hazi Mehemmed 

777 (075)1 J- 793 (091) 755 (054) 

1 

Muzaffar al-Din Ilyas 

c 793 ('390 

II. S05 — 24 (1402 — 21) 


1 -aUh I vvais Ahmed Fatima 
S-! 4 <I 421 ) 11.823(1420) 

Btbliograf hy : In addition to the leferences 
in the text : Pachv meres. Bonn ed., i. 472 : Dukas. 
l!onn ed., p. 13; Ibn Battuta, I'eyages, ed. 
Defremery, ii. 27S — 2S0; Defremery, in Xou- 
r f a '< Journal des voyages. 1851. i. 13 sq.; Ibn 
1 -adl Allah al-'l'mari, X. Ii.. xiii , Paris 1S38. 
P* .1 a 8 07. , j/O. Sanuto, Istoria itella Romania. 
in K. Ilopf. C iiron . greeo-rom . p. 145 ul .. 167: 
Ahmad Tuwhid Bey. in T. O. M.. n . 761. 
1146; lv. 1452: v. 152; Khalil hdhem 1 lev. 
Diaccl-i tsldmiye. Stambul 1927. p. 283 sq,/. 
(the best account); E. v. Zambaur, Manui/l. 
Hanover 1927. p. 153 sq. — On the coins 
of the M. cf. (I. Schlunrberger. Xumumatique 
del' Orient la tin. p. 4S0 — 4S9: J. v. Karabacek. 
Wiener Xumism. Zeitschr.. voi. ix., 1S77, p. 200; 
Stanley Lane-Puole. Catalogue of Otient.il Coins 
in the Brtt.sh Jin' aim. vol. viti.. London 1883, 
P- 34 - Ahmad Tawhid Bey. Meskukdt-i kadime-i 

A dtalii gh i. vol tv.. Stambul 1321. p. 38S sqq. 

On buildings m Menteshe-eli cf. K. 
Wulzinger. Die Firuz-Moschee ;u Milas, cm 


kunst, in the Festschrift znr Hitndertjahrfeier 
1 tier Technlsehen Hochsckule Karlsruhe (1925'). 

(Fk. Babingek) 

MERDAWIDJ. [See Makoavviijj.] 

MERIDA, Ar. Mar Ida, from the Latin limerita , 
a town in the southw est of Spain, in the 
I modern province of Badajoz, where it is the capital 
1 of a fartulo, on the light bank of the Guadiaua. 
i Now somew hat decayed, it has only II. 1 50 in- 
i habitants, it is on the Madrid-Badajoz railway and 
j is also connected by rad with Caceies in the ninth 
and Seville in the south. 

The ancient capital of 1 usitania, Augusta lima ita, 

I was founded in 23 B. i\ and under the Roman 
1 empire attained remarkable importance anti pru- 
1 speritv. Xumeioux lemains of Roman buildings 
| still testify to the position it held in the Ibeuan 
1 peninsula in tho-c days; a bridge of 64 arches, 
a circus, a theatre, and the famous aqueduct ul las 
Milagics. of which theie are still standing ten 
arches of brick and gran.te. Merida under the 
I Visigoths became the metropolis of Lusitania and 
j according to Rodrigo of Toledo was fortified 
1 and strongly defended, winch explains why the 
i Muslim cunqueiorx led by Musa b. Nusair [q. v.] 

1 had some difficult) in taking it. The Aiab leader 
| on landing in Spain in Ramadan 93 (June 712) 
'Inst took Medina-Sidonia and Carmona, then 
j Seville. lie next laid siege to Merida, before which 
1 he stayed for several months; but the inhabitants 
1 in the end capitulated and the town suriendered 
on I st Sliawwal 94 (lune 30,713). Prom Merida, 
j Musa b. Nu ^air continued his advance to Toledo. 

: l ndoi the Arab governors, Merida seems to 

have vciy soon become a rallying point for a 
! laige number of rebels of Berber and Spanish 
origin. It was there that \ usut al-Fihn endeavouied 
to organise a movement against that organised 
j for his own benefit by c .\bd ai-Kahman al-i lakhil 
\ In ( 758 ). At a later date, a Berber named 
j Aybagh b. Abd Allah b. Wansus rebelled there 
1 against al-Ijakani I m 190 (805) and tlie emir 
! °f Cordova had foi the next seven years to undei- 
j take summer campaigns against him before bunging 
; him to reason. Another lebelhon broke out in 
Merida in 213 (828) and the town had to be 
| besieged in 217 and again in 254 (S6S). in the 
1 reign of Emir c Abd Allah it was the headquarters 
1 of "Abd al-Ralnnan b. Marvvan al-Djilhki (the 
! Galician), an Arabic name which concealed that 
! °f a Christian nationalist leader. Merida definitely 
1 returned to its allegiance in the reign of c Abd 
ai-Kahman III ai-X'asir when it submitted in 316 
i (928) to the kd'itl Ahmad b. Alyas, 
j From the xph century, Meiida began to decline 
! in favour of Badajoz. especially when the latter 
; town became the capital of the independent little 
' kingdom of the Aftasids [q. v.J. It remained in 
the hands of the Muslims till the beginning of 
; the xiii'h centuiv. In 1228 it was retaken by 
Alfonso IX of Leon but never recovered its former 

importance. 

The Arab geographers who mention Merida, 
describe its Roman ruins in detail; they also 
mention the Muslim citadel, the foundation in- 
scription of which has been preserved. It was 
built m 220 (835) by the governor c Abd Allah 
b. Kulaib b. Thalaba by order of the Umaiyad 
Emir 'Abd al-Rahman II. 

Bibliography : The Arabic historians of 
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Umaiyad Spain (Akhbar madjmTfa, Ibn 'Idhari, 
Bayun , lbn al-Athlr, Nuwaiii, Makkari, Analcctes , 
passim ); Idrisi, Description de BAfrique et de 
BEspague, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 175, 
1S2. transl., p. 21 1, 220; Yakut, Mild} am al-Bul- 
dan , ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 389 — 390; Abu ’I-Fida 3 , 
Takwim aBBuldan , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
p. 172 — 248; Ibn c Abd al-AIun im al-Hirayari, at- 
Razed al-mftar , edition in preparation, Spain, 
N°. 1 17; E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits relatifs 
ait RIaghreb , Algiers 1924, index: Dozy, Histoire 
des Mu m I mans d' Espagne^ ii. 37, 40, 62, 96; 
Reeherches hist . But. Esp. 3 , i. 54 — 56: Codera, 
Inscription dr a be dd Castillo de Merida (Bol. 
R. Acad. Hist Madrid 1902, p. 138 — 142); E. 
Levi-Pro venial, Inscriptions arabes d' Etpagne^ 
Leyden-Paris 1 931, N°. 39 — 40. 

(E. Levi- Provencal) 

MERINIDS (BanU MarIn), a Berber dy- 
nasty, which ruled over the extreme Maghrib 
(Morocco) from the middle of the xiiph to the 
middle of the xvth century. 

The first references we have to the Banu Marin 
show them living a nomadic life in the Sahara 
between Figuig [q. v.] and Tafilalt [q. v.]. Like 
the other groups who claimed to be Zenata, they 
mu^t have been driven to the west by the nomad 
Arab Banu Hilal in the second half of the xi th 
century. Like their brethren, the Banu c Abd al- 
Wad, whose lands adjoined theirs, they had at- 
tempted m 1145 to resist the conquest of the 
Central Maghrib by the Almohads and had been 
defeated. While the Banu c Abd al-Wad entered 
the service of the conquerors, the Banu Marin 
took lefuge in the desert. The weakening of the 
Almohad empire gave them a chance to take their 
revenge. In the course of their periodic move- 
ments in the valley of the Muluya, they learned 
of the weakness of the defences of the extreme 
Maghrib, the best forces of which were engaged 
in Spain, and the Banu Marin therefore made a 
formidable razzia northwards in 613 (1216). This 
was the first stage of the conquest which was to 
proceed step by step for 53 years. It was con- 
tinued next year by the crushing of the Banu 
Riyah Arabs, who lived in the plains of the west, 
and by a first fiscal exploitation of the country. 
The Almohads, paralysed by dynastic feuds, 
made no serious thrust in return until 27 years 
Inter, when the Banu Marin were defeated by the 
troops of the caliph al-Sa'id (642 = 1244). After 
a forced check, the conquest was resumed with 
more method by the amir Abu Yahya b 'Abd 
al-Hakk. He endeavoured to increase hi» militaiy 
forces by granting lands to groups of his kinsmen 
and taking into his service foreign mercenaries, 
and he made every effort to capture towns. To 
achieve this end and to gain a moral support 
which he lacked, the amir claimed to be the 
mandatory of the Hafsids [q. v.], the Almohads 
of Ifrikiya. He further declared himself the protector 
of the holy men, who were venerated by the 
people. It was thus that he took possession of 
Meknes, Fas, Taza, Rabat and Sale. Finally the 
help he gave the Almohad pretender Abu Dabbiis 
enabled the amir Abu Yusuf Ya'kOb, Abu \ ahya s 
successor, to annex Marrakesh, which marked the 
completion of the Marinid conquest (669 = 1269). 

Inheriting this area of the western Muslim world, 
which had been the very heart of the great Almohad 
empire, the Merlmds also inherited the traditions 


of those they had dispossessed and their dreams 
of hegemony in Spain and Barbary. 

As in the time of the Almoravids and Almohads, 
Spain was for the Maghribls the sacred land of martyrs 
for the faith. Not only did the dynasty send there 
its troublesome sons, princes whose presence in the 
Ma gh rib might be inconvenient and who formed 
the corps of volunteers of the faith, but several 
sultans fought there in person: Abu Yusuf, whose 
ie>umption of the holy war was his one gieat 
scheme, his successor Abu Ya c kub, and Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, 
who saw the failure of these oversea expeditions. 

In crossing the Strait, Abu Yusuf fulfilled his 
dearest vow but he was also answering the reiterated 
appeals of the Banu ’ 1 - Ah mar of Granada, who were 
tired of enduring the exactions and insults of the 
King of Castille. He was received there as a 
saviour and at once undertook a plundering ex- 
pedition. Don Nuho de Lara, endeavouring to 
capture the loot taken from the Christians, sustained 
a heavy defeat near Ecija and was himself slain 
(674=1275). Very few other pitched battles are 
mentioned in these wars of the Merinids in Spain, 
but almost daily razzias into Christian territory. 
The Muslims destroyed or carried off the crops 
and stocks and they took prisoners who were sold 
as slaves in the Maghrib. The relations between 
the Sultans of Fas and of Granada, by no means 
warm at the time of the landing in Spain, became 
decidedly hostile when Abu Yusuf claimed the 
ownership of the town of Tarifa [q. v.] as a base 
for his future operations in the Peninsula. Ibn al- 
Ahmar appealed to the King of Castille for help 
against the enci oachments of his rescuer. An alliance 
was formed between Christians and Muslims of 
Spain which Yaghmorasan, sultan of Tlemsen, soon 
joined. The latter undertook to prevent or impede 
any further crossings of the Moroccan ruler into 
Andalusia. 

The entente with the Christians did not how- 
ever prevent the latter from continuing the task 
of the Reconquista In 709 (1309) they took 
Gibraltar and the Sultan of Granada appealed 
again to the Maghrib! Sultan. Abu ’l-IJasan sent 
his son c Abd al-Mahk who recaptured Gibraltar (733 
= 1333). 'Abd al-Malik having been killed, Abu 
’l-Hasao sent a large army on ships supplied by 
the ports of Ifrikiya and himself landed near Tarifa. 
This town was in the hands of the Christians. 
He tried to take it but was routed by the combined 
forces of Alfonso XI of Castille and Alfonso IV 
of Poitugal. This disaster of 1340 and the taking 
of Algeciras by the King of Castille finally dis- 
couraged the Merinid sultan. Neither he nor his 
successors again made attempts in Spain 

If circumstances prevented the Merinids from 
reviving against Christianity the glories of the wars 
of the Almohads, they were able to devote them- 
selves to regaining the great African empire of 
their predecessors and they succeeded in doing 
so for a comparatively short time. That empire, 
as is well known, covered in addition to the king- 
dom of the Merinids, that of the c Abd al-Wadids 
of Tlemsen and that of the Hafsids of Tunis [q.v.]. 
The kingdom of Tlemsen was that most directly 
threatened by the ambitions of the sultans of Fas. 
Cau->e*> of quarrel were numerous between these 
neighbouring and related dynasties. To old rivalries, 
dating from the days when the two clans were 
nomads^ had been added the competition of two 
adjoining states each seeking to extend their frontiers. 
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The c Abd al-Wadids very soon lost hope of an- 
nexing territory in the west. If, as we have seen, [ 
they were a thorn in the side of the Merlnids 
who desired to cross into Spain, this policy was j 
of brief duration. Very soon they had to con- ! 
fine themselves strictly to the defensive. On many ; 
occasions, the kingdom of Tlemsen was invaded j 
and the Tlemsenians shut up within their walls. For j 
example for eight years and three months, from 698 i 
(1299), they were blockaded, during which period 
the Merlnids established a permanent camp which 
became the town of al-NIansura [q. v.] in addition 
to numerous other works of circumvallation ; 
Tlemsen however did not fall till later. In 737 
(1337) Abu f l-Hasan took it; he and his son Abu 
c Inan were to hold it for 22 years. For these two 
princes, whose reigns mark the apogee of the 
dynasty, Tlemsen was only a first stage towards 
Ifrikiya. The dream of recreating the empire of 
the Almohads was to be realised by annexing 
the Hafsid kingdom. 

Constant relations, in which each hoped to gain 
some advantage, united the two states of east and 
west, Banu Hafs and Banu Marin. To a con- 
temporary observer like the Egyptian aI- c Umari, 
the Banu Marin alone counted as a military power, < 
but the Banu Hafs, descendants of the Almohad 
caliphs, had a prestige which the Banu Marin 
could not claim in spite of the title of Amir al- 
Mifminin which Abu c Inan arrogantly assumed. 
This explains why, from the very first, the Banu 
Marin in annexing the towns of the Maghrib 
declared themselves mandatories of the sovereigns 
of Tunis and why they married Hafsid princesses. 
On their side, the Banu Hafs did not think it 
wise to refuse their daughters; they dealt tactfully 
with the Moroccan sultans, who might be useful 
in protecting them against the sultans of Tlemsen. 

In a word, they hoped to see the Merlnids attack 
central Maghrib but not to become complete masters 
of it, which would directly expose Ifrikiya to the 
attacks of the conquerors. 

This is what actually happened in 1347* Taking 
advantage of the usurpation of the throne of Tunis 
and of the troubles which followed it, Abu ’l-Hasan 
invaded Ifrikiya and sought to impose his authority 
there as in his own kingdom. The situation here 
however was very different from what he was 
familiar with in the Maghrib. In Ifrikiya, the 
Arabs were still very strong. Abu l-Hasan came : 
to grief against the Arab tribes united against a 
foreign master and near Kairawan they inflicted a 
disastrous defeat on him in Muhairam 749 (April 
1348). This disaster even endangered the position 
of the Marinids in the Maghrib itself. An attempt 
by Abu c Inan, son of Abu ‘l-Hasan, to reconquer ! 
Ifrikiya proved fruitless. 

In spite of the collapse of Marlnid aims, the 
period of these two last sultans was nevertheless 
one of the greatest in the history of Muslim Bar- 
bary, one of those which has left us most memorials 
of its magnificence. 

The Merlnids were vigorous builders. In 1276, 
Aba Yusuf had founded New Fas, west of the 


the Banu Marin, like the ramparts and the mos- 
que of al-Mansura, the walls and necropolis of 
Chella, the medersas of Fas and Sale, the different 
buildings erected near Tlemsen around the tomb 
of the great ascetic Sldl Bu Madyan. Piety in the 
form of mysticism was the dominating note in the 
intellectual life of the Maghrib. We must however 
not forget that the court of Fas was frequented 
by men like c Abd al-Rahman b. Khaldun, Ibn 
al-Khatib and Ibn Battuta, who have left a name 
in the field of literature and profane learning. 

The failure of the attempts upon Ifrikiya and 
the disaster at Kairawan may be taken as the 
beginning of the decline of the Merlnids. As a 
result of these military failures, the troops stationed 
in some parts of the Maghrib had to be with- 
drawn. The passes of the Atlas being no longer 
guarded, the Arabs of Sus and Tafilalt, excited 
by the rumours from Ifrikiya, began to display 
their turbulent spirit. The tribes who paid taxes 
now paid only at longer and longer intervals 
under the threat of expeditionary forces sent 
against them. There was still a graver cause of 
decline: the power of the viziers vastly increased. 
An aristocracy of high officials related to the 
royal family handed down offices from father to 
son, backed by powerful clans, and ended by 
acquiring the power to nominate the new sove- 
reigns. To keep them in tutelage, they used to 
choose for the throne a minor or a weakling. 
When the Sultan displayed some desire to rule 
in person, they did not hesitate to dethrone or 
asssassinate him. Thus in 762 ( 1 36 1) Abu Salim 
was decapitated by a soldier of the Christian 
militia; his successor Tashfin, an idiot, was de- 
posed and replaced by Abu Zaiyan, who was found 
strangled and drowned in a reservoir. 

In the midst of these palace revolutions the 
unity of the kingdom was destroyed. We find the 
prince who governs Sidjilmasa fighting with the 
sultan reigning at Fas. The vizier who has control 
of the legitimate sovereign has pretenders against 
him, who end by dividing up the country among 
them. Marrakesh fights against Fas. At one time, 
the traditional enemies of the dynasty, the c Abd 
al-Wadids of Tlemsen, endeavour to profit by the 
occasion to resume the aggressive policy of Yagh- 
morasan. But Tlemsen was itself too weakened 
to attain success. Besides, it was attacked in the 
rear by the Arabs of the Central Maghrib, instigated 
from Fas. One of the shaikhs of the Suwaid Arabs 
is called the u friend and patron of the Marlnid 
dynasty”. The Banu Marin had another means of 
neutralizing Tlemsen ; this was to support pre- 
tenders of the c Abd al-Wadid family. To sum 
up, in spite of the weakness of the Banu Marin, 
the Banu c Abd al-Wad, whose lands had for the 
most part passed into the hands of the Arabs, cut a 
still sadder figure and could not resist when attacks 
from the west were resumed. From 1389 all the 
sultans of Tlemsen ruled under the suzerainty of Fas. 

But grave events were to turn the attention of 
the Merlnids from the affairs of the Central Maghrib. 
In 1401, King Henry III of Castille landed in 


old town, to make it his official capital ; but 
it was during the first half of the xiv* h century 
that the greatest building activity was displayed. 
The majority of those that have come down to 
us date from this period. Works of considerable 
artistic value, they are at the same time evidence 
of the military activity and religious ardour of 


Barbary to take vengeance for outrages of the 
Muslim corsairs and destroyed Tetwan. This attack, 
which produced considerable commotion in the 
Maghrib, and the taking of Ceuta by the Portuguese 
in 818 (1415), provoked a vigorous campaign by 
the religious element. The threat from abroad, 
combined with its weakness in meeting this critical 
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situation, brought about a series of troubles under 
which the dynasty succumbed. In 823 (1420) after 
the assassination of the Sultan Abu Sa c id, the 
Mennids gave place to the Banu Wattas. 

B id l i ogr aphy\ Ibn Khaldun.. Prolegomenes , 
ed. Quatiemere, transl. de Slane (Notices et ex- 
traits des manuscrits de la Biblioth'eque imperiale , 
voi. wi.-xxi.); do., Ilistoire des Berberes, ed. 
de Slane, vol. ii., transl. de Slane, vol. iv.; Ibn 
Abi Zar c , Raivd al-Kirtas (Anna les regum Mauri - 
taniae), ed. and Latin transl. Tornberg, 2 vol., 
Upsala 1843; Ibn al-Ahmar, Raw da t at- Nisi in 
(Histoire des Beni Merin), ed. and transl. Gh. 
Bouali and G. Margate ( Publications de la Fa- 
culte des let ires d' Alger), Paris 1917; E. Levi- 
Provengal, Deux no uvea ux man us a its de la 
Rawdat an-nisrin d' Ibn al-Ahmar , in Journal 
Asiatique , 1923, ii., p. 219 sqq. ; Ibn Battuta, 
Fovages, ed. and tiansl. Defremery and San- 
guinetti, iv., Pat is 1879; Ad-da khi rat as-saniya 
(chronique anonyme des Merinides), ed. Ben 
Cheneb ( Publ . de la Faculte des lettres d' Alger), 
Algieis 1921; al-Djazna 3 f. Zahrat el-as , traitant 
de la fondahon de la ville de Fes , ed. and transl. 
A. Bel ( Publication de la Faculte des Lettres 
(P Algo ), Algiers 1923; Ibn Marzuk, Musnad 
(Hist, dii mennide Abu V- Hasan), extracts, ed. 
and transl. Levi-I'rovengal, in Hesperis , 19255 
Ibn Fat 11 Allah al- c L’maii, Masdtik al-Absdr , i., 
transl. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1 92 7; A. 
Bel, Into iptions a tabes de Fes , Paris 1919 
(lepi. fiom the Journal Asiatique, 1917-1919); 

1 1 . Basset and Levi-Provengal, Chella , une necro- 
pole merinide, Paris 1923 (repr. from Hesperis , 
1922)5 A. Cour, Les derniers Merinides , in 
Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic d' Alger, 
1905 ; do., La D\nastie marocaine des Benu 
IVattus , Constantine 1917; G. Maigais, Les 
Arabes en Berberie du XI eme an XIV nne siecle, 
Constantine-Paris 1913; do., Manuel d'art 
musulman , V architecture, ii., Paris 1927; \V. 1 
and (t. Margais, Les monuments arabes de ' 
Tlemcen, Paris 1903; van Berchem, Titrcs ) 
ealitiens d" Occident, in Join rial Adatique, 1907, , 
i., p. 245 sqq. ; Ch. Te.rasse, Mcdcnas du . 
Mat oc, Paris, n. d. ; Henri Terrasse, Portes de 
F arsenal de Sale, in He > pens, 1922, p. 357 sqq. 

(Gl-ORGI.S M-YKgAIS) 

MERKEZ, Minuh al-DIn MUsa, an Otto- 
man Shaikh of an Order and Saint. 

Merkez Muslih al-Din Mu^a b. Mu>tafa b. Kilidj 
b. Hadjdar belonged to the village of Sari Mah- 
mudlu in the Anatolian district of Ladhiklya. lie 
was at first a pupil of the Molla Ahmad Pasha, ! 
son of Khi lr Beg [q. v.]. and later of the famous 
Khalueti Shaikh Sunbul Siiun Efendi, founder of 
the Sunbuliya, a branch of the Khalwetiya, head 
of the monastery of Kodja Mustafa Pasha in Stambul 
(cf, on him: Bru.salf Mehemmed Tahir, c O'Ji_manli 
Mile Hi fieri, i. 78 sq.). When the latter died in 
936 (1529), Merkez Efendi succeeded him in the 
dignity of Pir. He held the office of head of a ’ 
monastery for 23 years and died in the odour ot 
sanctity in 959 (1552), aged nearly 90. He was 
buried in Stambul in the mosque which bears his 
name (cf. Hud that al-DJawamd, i. 230 sq. ; f. v. 
Hammer. G O. R . ix. 95, N°. 495) before the 
Yeiii Kapu. At the tomb of Merkez Efendi there 
is a much visited holy well, an avazma, to which 
one descends by steps. Its reddish water is said 
to have the miraculous power of healing those 


sick of a fever (cf. Ewliya Celebi, i. 372; J. v. 
Hammer, Constantinopolis, i. 503 ; do., G. 0. R., 
ix. 95, N°. 495, following the Had that al- Dj awamP , 
loc. citl). Beside it is the cell (zdwiya) of Merkez 
Efendi, of which wonderful stories still circulate 
among the people. He had many pupils, including 
his son Ahmad, famous as the translator of the 
Humus, his son-in-law Muslih al-Din (cf. Ewliya, 
i. 372), the poet Ramadan Efendi, called Bihishti 
and many others. 

Bibliography: In addition to the references 
in the text : Tashkopruzade, Shakaik al-NtP- 
mdniya , transl. Medjdf, p. 522 sq. ; Brusall Me- 
hemmed Tahir, c Othmdnll Mid ellijlerl, i. 160; 
Mehemmed Thuraya, SidjilLi c othmant , iv. 363 ; 
F. Babinger, G. 0. IV., p. 44, note I. 

(Fr. Babinger) 

MERSlNA, an Anatolian sea-port on 
the south coast of Asia Minor. 

Mersina, the port and capital of the foimer 
sandjak of the same name (with an area of 
1.780 sq. m.) in the wilayet of Adana [q. v.] on 
the south coast of Anatolia, is 40 miles from 
Adana, to which a railway runs. The name Mer- 
sina comes from the Greek myrsini (/xupalvtt), myrtle, 
because this tree grows in large numbers in this 
region. The regularly built town, founded only in 
1S32, with about 31,171 inhabitants (1927) is 
only of importance as a port for the export of 
silk, corn and cotton. The climate is very unhealthy 
in summer. The old name of Mersina was Zephirium; 
in the vicinity (8 miles S. W.) lie the ruins of 
Soloi or Pompeiopolis. The town which is quite 
modern is of no Muslim historical interest. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
./'Asa, ii. 50 sq. (Fr. Babinger) 

MERTOLA, Ar. Mar tula and Mir tula, a little 
town in the south of Portugal on the Gua- 
diana, 35 miles above and north of the mouth 
of this river, at its junction with the Oeira. This 
place, the My/ tilts of the Romans, was of some 
importance in the Muslim period. It was in the 
district of lleja and according to Yakut was the 
best defended stronghold in the whole of the west 
of the Peninsula. At the end of the ninth century 
it was the headquarters of an independent chief, c Abd 
al-Malik b. Abi ’ 1 -Djawad, who was in alliance 
with the lords of Badajoz and Ocsonoba and held 
liis own against the Cordovan emir ‘Abd Allah. 

Bibliography. IdrisI, Description del'Afri- 
qtte et de l' Espagne, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text 
p. 175, 179, transl. p. 21 1, 2 1 7 ; Yakut, Allied} am 
al- Bui Jan, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 714: Ibn ‘Idhari, 
al-Bayan al-mu gh > ib , ii,, text p. 140, transl. 
p._22 3- __ (E. LfiVI-PROVENQAL) 

MERWARA, a British district in Radj- 
putana, lying between 25 0 24' and 26° 11' N. 
and 73 0 45' and 74 0 29' E., has an area of 641 
sq. miles and a population (1901) of 109,459- 
The local name of the district is Magra, or “hills”. 
Beyond the fact that between 1138 and 1232(1725 

and 1S16), several unsuccessful attempts were made 
by Radjputs and Marathas to subdue the country, 
the history of Merwara is a blank up to 1234 
(tSrS), when the British appeared on the scene. 
The District was at one time an impenetrable 
jungle, inhabited by outlaws and fugitives from 
surrounding states. The population known under 
the name of Meis originally comprised a mixture 
of castes, Candela Gudjars, Bhati, Radjputs, Brah- 
mans and Minas. It is said that Nisaldew, the 
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Oauhan King of Adjmir, subdued the inhabitants 
and made them drawers of water iu the streets of 
Adjmlr. The country has made much progress under 
the British rule. 

Bibliography'. Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
xvii. 309—311; Raj pit tana Distiict Gazetteer s, 
vol. i. (Ajmer 1904). 

(M. Hidayet Hosaix) 

MERZIFUN, also called Marsiwan, a town 
in the Anatolian wilayet of Si was [q. v.] 
and in the sandjak of Amasia [q. v.] at the beginning 
of the fertile plain of Sulu Owa, with H ,334 in- 
habitants (in 1927), of whom the Armenians have 
had to migrate, which produces a good deal of 
wine and makes some cotton. Merzifun before the 
World War was the centre of activity of the 
Protestant missions in this region and contained 
the Anatolia College. The town most probably 1 
occupies the site of the ancient Phazemon (<t>a£> ip.wv') , 
id the district of Phazemonitis ; the name is pro- ! 
bably a development of <!>«£> kjloqv. lbn Bibi (cf. j 
Recaeil de textes relatifs a Phistoire des Seldjoucides , 1 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, iv., Leyden 1902, p. 292^ f 
ia) also gives the form Little is known x 

of the early history of the town in the Muslim 1 
period. It belonged to the kingdom of the Danish- I 
mandids [q. v.] and when in 1393 Bayazid I drove 
the ruler of Si was, Mir Ahmad, out of the country, , 
the land of “Marsvani”, as the Bavarian traveller 
Hans Schiltberger (cf. Hans Schiltbergers Reise- 
bitchy ed. V. Langmantel, Tubingen 1SS5, p. 12) j 

called it, passed to the Ottoman empire. Merzi- ; 

fun plays a notable part in the history of Otto- ( 
man culture as the birth-place and scene of the i 

activities of learned men and authors (cf. A. D. ! 

Mordtmann, Anatolien , ed. F. Babingei, Hanover | 
1925, p. 88 ). In Merzifun there used to be a 
number of dervish monasteries (cf. Ewliya Celebi, 
SiyUlietndma , ii. 396 infra, where several are men- 
tioned). Of special interest are the mosques, mainly 
converted from Byzantine churches, including the 
so-called Eski I)jami c , on the walls of which 
Christian paintings could until recently be seen (cf. 
V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , i. 761) and the mosque 
of Murad II, both on the market-place. The saint 
locally reverenced was Pir Dede Sultan, said to 
be a pupil of Hadjdjl Bektash (Ewliya, op. cit ., 
ii. 396). In A. D. Mordtmann’s time (1852) the 
u whole Turkish population” consisted of shailfs, 
i. e. descendants of the Prophet. 

Bibliography'. Ewliya Celebi, SiyaJiet- 
name , ii. 396 sqq. ; Engl, transl. by J. v. Ham- 
mer, ii. 212 sqq.\ Le Voyage de Monsii.ur d'Ara- 
mon . . . e script par .... J* Cnesncatt , ed. Ch. 

Schefer, Paris 1887, p. 68; J. Morier, Journey 
through Persia , Armenia and Asia Minor, Lon- 
don 1812, p. 350; Peter mann s Mitteilungen , 
1859, Heft 12; C. Ritter, Erdkunde von Klein - : 
asien , i. 179 sqq. \ Win. Ainsworth, Travels in 
Asia Minor , London 1842, i. 33 » ^ m. Hamil- i 
ton, Researches in Asia Minor , London 1842? 
i. 329; A. D. Mordtmann, Anatolien , ed. by 
F. Babinger, Hanover 1925, p. 87 sqq.\ Henry 
J. van Lennep, Travels in little-known parts 
of Asia Minor, London 1870, i. 82: F. Cumont, ' 
Studia Pontica , ii. 140; iii. 162; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Aste , i. 75 s Sl M' ~~ [ As regards , 
the derivation of the name Merzifun from Pha- 
zemon, it must be pointed out that the ancient , 
name no longer came easily to the mouths of . 


I the later Greeks; Stephen of Byzantium (fifth 
century a. 1>.) already writes <PzpiZ<vv (var. lect. 
<i>x(zsi^uv, <Pz(/.z%chv)]. (Fk. Babinger) 

MESHHED (al-Mashhad), capital of the 
Persian province of Khurasan (q. v., ii., 
f p. 9 66), the greatest place of pilgrimage 
, for the Shl c ls in Persia. It lies 3,000 feet 
above sea level in 59 0 35' E. Long. (Greemv.) 
and 16 0 17' N. Lat. in the valley from 10 to 25 
miles broad of the Keshef-Rud, which runs from 
N. W. to S. E. This river, also called Ab-i Meshhed 
(the “river of Meshhed”), rises about 12 miles N.W. 
of the ruins of Tus [q. v.] in the little lake of 
Ceshme-t Gilas (cf. Fraser, op. cit., p. 350; Kha- 
nikoff, op. cit., p. 110; Yate, op. cit., p. 315) and 
joins the Hen (Hari)-Rud (q. v., and cf. Le Strange, 
op. cit., p. 407 sql) about 1 00 miles S. E. of Mesh- 
hed on the Russo-Persian frontier. Meshhed lies 
about 4 miles south of the bank of the Keshef- 
Riid. The hills which run along the valley rise 
to 8,000 or 9,000 feet at Medihed. 

In consequence of its high situation and pro- 
ximity to the mountains, the climate of Mesh- 
hed is in the winter rather severe, in the sum- 
mer, however, often tropically hot; it is regarded 
as healthy. 

Meshhed may in a way be regarded as the 
successor of the older pre-Muhammadan T u s [q.v.], 
and it has not infrequently been erroneously con- 
founded with it. 

The fact that Tus is the name of both a town and 
a distiict, together with the fact that two places 
aie always mentioned as the principal towns of 
this district, has given rise among the later Arab 
geographers to the erroneous opinion that the 
capital Tus is a double town consisting of Tabaian 
and Nukan; e. g. Yakut, iii. 560, 5 (correct at 
iv. 824, 23 ) and in the Lubab of lbn al-Athir 
j [q* v -] quoted by Abu M-Fida 5 {op. cit., p. 453). 
j Kazwmi {Athar al-Bilad, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 275, 

| 21) next made the two towns thought to be 
joined together into two quarters {mahalLi). This 
; quite erroneous idea of a double town Tus found 
! its way into European literature generally. Sykes 
j (J. R. A. 5 ., 1910, p. 1 1 15 — 1 1 16) and following 
J him Diez {Chut asanisc/ie BaudcnkmaUr , Berlin 
1918, i. 53 sq.) have rightly challenged this unten- 
able idea. The older Arab geographers quite cor- 
rectly distinguish between Tabaian and Nukan as 
j two quite separate towns. Nukan, accoiding to 
the express testimony of the Arabic sources, was 
only */ 4 parasang (farsakh) or one Aiabic mile from 
the tomb of Haruo al-Rashid and C AU al-Rida 
(see below) and must therefore have been veiy 
close to the modern Meshhed. The ruins of Ta- 
baran-Tus and Meshhed are about 15 miles apart. 

As to Nukan (often wrongly vocalised Nawkan) 
it is sometime^ called more precisely (e. g. Yakut, 
iii. 153, 21) Nukan Tus, and occasionally (e. g. 
Istakhri = B. G. A., i. 257, 3 ; Hamd Allah al- 
Mustawff, op. cit., p. 151, 2—3) included with Sana- 
badh. The distance between these two towns is put 
at an Arabic mile (Yakut, iii. 153, 2I ) or what is 
practically the same, V 4 farsakh (e. g. Dtakhri, 
op. cit.', Ibn Hawkal in Abu ’l-Fida J , op. cit 
p. 451). Nukan must have lain to the east and 
northeast of the modern Meshhed and a small 
part of it is the northeastern quarter of the latter 
town. 

In Nukan or in the village of Sanabadh belonging 
to it two distinguished figures in Muslim history 
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weie buried within one decade: the caliph Harun 
al-Ka^hld and the c Alid c Ali al-Rida b. 
Musa, 

When Harun al-Rashid w’as preparing to take 
the field in Khurasan, he was stricken mortally 
ill in a country house at Sanabadh wheie he had 
stopped, and died m a few days (193 = 809). The 
caliph, we aie told (Tabari, op. cit ., iii. 737, I3 — J7 ), 
realising he was about to die, had his grave dug in 
the garden of this country mansion and consecrated 
by Kui an-readers. 

The thiee available accounts differ at first sight 
as to the house in which Harun spent his last 
hours. Two of them are given by Tabari : according 
to the first (iii. 736, I7 __ Ig ; 737, 4 ) it was on the 
estate of Djunaid b. ~Abd al-Rahman that the 
caliph stopped; the second story (iii. 735, i 5 — j 6J 
738, 14—15) says that Harun lived in the mansion 
of Ifumaid b. Abi Ghanm. A third stoiy in Yakut 
(in. 560) says that the tombs of Haiun and of 
c Ali al-Rida were in one of the guldens of the 
house of Humaid b. Kahtaba. Now there is not 
the slightest doubt that the references to the house 
(liar) of Humaid b. Kahtaba and to that of Humaid 
b. Abi Ghanm are to the same place. Humaid b. 
Kahtaba must be the same person as Humaid b. 
Abi Ghanm; they are both described as of the 
tribe of Taiy. 

As to Tabari’s second story, which substitutes 
a da? b. c Abd al-Rahman for a dar Humaid, it 
may be observed that Djunaid b. c Abd al-Rahman 
held the office of governor of Khurasan under the 
Omaiyads (caliphate of Hisham) frum Hi to 116 
(729-734) (on him cf. above i. 1109^/.; ii. 3 5 7 b ; 
Weil, op. cit., i. 629 — 631; E. v. Zambaur, op. cit., 
p. 47). Djunaid probably resided as a rule not in 
Nishapur or Tus but in the palace at Sanabadh which 
he had probably built. One of his successors, Humaid, 
also chose to live here and seems to have enlaiged 
the place. This would explain how our sources 
call the same house the house of Djunaid and of 
Humaid. Perhaps the estate became the property 
of the c Abbasids on the death of Humaid. 

About 10 >ears after the death of Haiun, the 
caliph al'Ma'mtm on his way from Merw spent 
a few days in this palace. Along with him was 
his son-in-law 'All al-Kida b. Musa, the caliph 
designate, the eighth imam of the Twelvers. The 
latter died suddenly here in 203 (SlS); the actual 
day is uncertain (cf. Strothmann, Die Z-oolfu -SJn a. 
Leipzig 1926, p. 1 71). On c Ali al-Rida and his 
death cf. above i. 296, 298b; iii. 22 2*; Weil, op. 
cit., p. ii. 225b; Fraser, Sanative of a Jew nty 
into K ho r as an (London 1S25), p. 449 — 451 (gives 
the stoiy current in Meshhed of the imam’s death) ; 
Yate, op. at ., p. 34O — 342 ; Sykes, The Glory of 
the Shi a World, London 1910, p. 235 — 238; W. 
Jackson, op. lit p. 265 — 266. 

It was not the tomb of the caliph but that of 
a highly venerated imam which made Sanabadh 
(Nukan) celebrated throughout the Shi a woi lu, and 
the great town which grew up in course of time out 
of the little village actually became called a 1 - 31 a < 7 /- 
had (Meshhed) which means Sepulchral chapel” 
(primarily of a martyr belonging to the family of 
the Frophct). Cf. on the conception of Mashhad, 
iii. 323 and v. Berchem in Diez, ChitrasaniseJu 
Bandtnkmcler , i. (Berlin 1 9 1 S9, p. S9 — 90. Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 313) calL our sanctuary simply Mash- 
had, Yakut (iii. 1 53) more accurately al-Ma sh had 
al-Ric]a wi = the tomb-chapel of al-Rida; we also find 


i the Persian name Meshhed-i mukaddas = “the 
sanctified chapel” (e. g. in Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi, 
p. 157). As a place-name Mashhad first appears 
in al-Mukaddasi (p. 352), i. e. in the last third of 
the tenth century. About the middle of the xivth 
century the traveller Ibn Battuta (iii. 77 ) uses 
expression tt tow r n of Mashhad al-Rida”. Towards 
the end of the middle ages the name Nukan, 
which is still found on coins in the first half of 
the xiv tfl century under the Ilkhans (cf. Codrington, 
A Manual of Musalman Numismatics , London 
1 1904, p. 189), seems to have been gradually ousted 
! by al-Mashhad or Meshhed. At the present day 
Meshhed is often more precisely known as Meshhed-i 
Rida, Meshhed-i mukaddas, Meshhed-i Tus (so 
already in Ibn Battuta, iii. 66). Not infrequently 
in literature, especially in poetry, we find only 
1 Tus mentioned, i. e. New Tus in contrast to Old 
| Tus or the proper tow’n of this name; cf. e. g. 
j Muhammad Mahdl al- c Alaw'I, TcPrtkh Tils aiv al- 
Mashhad al-RidawJ , Baghdad 1927, p. 3. 

The history of Meshhed is very fully dealt 
wdth in the work of Muhammad Hasan Khan 
I Sam c al-Da\vla entitled Mat/a c al-Skams (3 vols., 
! Teheian 1301 — 1303). The second volume is ex- 
j clusively devoted to the history and topography 
| of Meshhed; for the period from 428 (1036) to 
j 1302 (1885) he gives valuable historical material, 
j On this work cf. Yate, op. cit., p. 313 — 314 and 
E. G. Browne, A History of Pers. Lit., Cambridge 
i 1924, iv., p. 455 — 456. The Matlf al-Shams 
forms the chief source for the sketch of the history 
of the tow’n in Yate, p. 314 — 326. Cf. also the 
chronological notes in Muhammad Mahdl aI- c AIawi, 
op. cit., p. 13 — 16. 

The importance of Sanabadh-Meshhed continu- 
ally increased with the growing fame of its sanctuary 
and the decline of Tus. Tqs received its death 
blow in 791 (1389) from Miranshah, a son of 
Timur. When the Mongol noble w r ho governed the 
place rebelled and attempted to make himself in- 
! dependent, Miranshah was sent against him by 
1 his father. Tus was stormed after a siege of several 
j months, sacked and left a heap of ruins; 10,000 
; inhabitants were massacred (see Yate, op. cit., 
p. 316; Sykes, in J.R.A.S ., 1910, p. 1118 and 
Browne, op. cit., iii., p. 190). Those w'ho escaped 
the holocaust settled in the shelter of the c Alid 
sanctuary. Tus w'as henceforth abandoned and 
Meshhed took its place as the capital of the 
, district. 

As to the political history of Meshhed it 
j coincides in its main lines with that of the pro- 
| vince of Khurasan [q. v.]. Here we shall only 
briefly mention a few of the more important events 
in the past of the town. Like all the larger towns 
of Persia. Meshhed frequently saw risings and the 
horrors of war within its walls. To protect the 
mausoleum of : AIr al-Rida in the reign of the 
Ghaznawid Mas c ud [q. v.], the then governor of 
KhurasaD erected defences in 1037* In 1121 a 
wall was built round the whole town which afforded 
protection from attack for some time. In 1161 
however, the Ghuzz [q. v.] succeeded in taking 
the place, but they spared the sacred area in their 
pillaging. We hear of a further visitation by Mongol 
hordes in 1296 in the time of Sultan Ghazan [q. v.]. 
PiohaLly the greatest benefactors of the town and 
especially of its sanctuary were the first Tlmiirid 
Shah Rukh (S09 — 850=14 06 — 1446; see vol. iv. 
265 sq.) and his pious wife Djavvhar-Shadh. 
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With the rise of the national Safawid dynasty j again. A siege of his capital by a Kadjar army 
[q.v.],a new era of prosperity began for Meshhed. remained without success; but in 1803 Fath c A!i 
The very first Shah of this family, Isma'il I (907- , Shah was able to take it after a siege of several 
930= 1501 — 1524; q. v.), established Shi c ism as j months when Nadir's funds were exhausted, 
the state religion and, in keeping with this, care From 1825 Khurasan suffered greatly from the 
for the sacred cities within the Persian frontier, 1 raids of Turkoman hordes and the continual feuds 
especially Meshhed and Kumm, became an important j of the tribal leaders (cf. Conolly, op. cit i. 288 
feature in his programme as in those of his sue- and Yate, op. cit., p. 53). To restore order the 
cessors. Pilgrimage to the holy tombs at these crown prince 'Abbas Mirza enteied Khurasan with 
places experienced a considerable revival. In Mesh- an army and made Meshhed his headquarters. He 
hed the royal court displayed a gieat deal of died there in 1249 ( 1 §33)- 

building activity. In this respect Tahmasp I, Isma'il I’s The most important political event of the xixth 


successor (930—984 = 1524—1576; q. v.), and the 
great Shah 'Abbas I (995 — 1037 = 1587 — 1627; 
q. v.) were especially distinguished. 

In the xvith century the town suffered consider- 
ably from the repeated raids of the Ozbegs 
(Uzbek). In 1507 it was taken by the troops 
of the ShaibanI Khan [cf. shairanuds] ; it was not 
till 1528 that Shah Tahmasp I succeeded in re- 
pelling the enemy from the town again. Stronger 
walls and bastions were then built and another attack 
by the same Ozbeg chief was foiled by them in 1535. 
But in 1544 the Ozbegs again succeeded in entering 
the town and plundering and murdering there. 
The year 1589 was a disastrous one for Meshhed. 
The Shaibanid 'Abd al-Mw’min after a four months’ 
siege forced the town to surrender. The streets of the 
town ran with blood and the thoroughness of the 
pillaging did not stop at the gates of the sacred 
area. Shah 'Abbas I who lived in Meshhed from 1 
1585 till his official ascent of the throne in Kazwin j 
in 1587 was not able to retake Meshhed from the 
Ozbegs till 1598. 

At the beginning of the reign of Tahmasp II 
[q. v.] in 1722 the Afghan tribe of Abdall [q. v.] 
invaded Khurasan. Meshhed fell before them, but 
in 1726 the Persians succeeded in retaking it after 
a two months’ siege. Nadir Shah [q.v.] (1736 — 

1 747 ) had a mausoleum built for himself in Meshhed 

After the death of Nadir Shah civil war broke 
out among the claimants to the throne, in the 
course of which the unity of the Persian empire 
was broken. The whole eastern part of the king- 
dom of Nadir Shah, particularly Khurasan (except 
the district of Nishapur), passed in this period of 
Persian impotence under the rule of the vigorous 
Afghan Shah Ahmad Durrani. An attempt by 
Karim Khan Zand to reunite Khurasan to the 
rest of Persia failed. Ahmad defeated the Persians 
and took Meshhed after an eight months siege in 
1167 (1753); cf. above i., p. 169b. 202b, 203b. ; 
Ahmad Shah and his successor Timur Shah left 
Shah Rukh in possession of Khurasan as their 
vassal, making Khurasan a kind of buffer state , 
between them and Persia. As the real rulers how- ; 
ever, both these Afghan rulers struck coins in 
Meshhed (cf. above i., p. 202 b ). 

Otherwise the reign of the blind Shah Rukh, 
which with repeated short interruptions lasted for 
nearly half a century, passed without any events 
of special note. It was only after the death of . 
Tlmur-Shah (1207 = 1792) that Agha Muhammad 
Khan, the founder of the Kadjar dynasty, succeeded 
in taking Shah Rukh’s domains and putting him 
to death in 1210 (1795) and thus ending the 
separation of Khurasan from the rest of Persia 


century for Meshhed was the rebellion of Hasan 
Khan Salar, the prince-governor of Khuiasan, a 
cousin of the reigning Shah Muhammad-i 'Abbas. 
For two years (1847— 1S49) he held out against 
the government troops sent against him. At the 
time of the accession of Nasir al-Pin (1848) Khu- 
rasan was actually independent. It was only when 
the people of Meshhed, under pressure of famine, 
rebelled against Salar that Ilusam al-Saltana’s army 
succeeded in taking the town. 

In 1911 a certain Yusuf Khan of Herat declared 
himself independent iu Meshhed under the name 
of Muhammad 'Ali Shall and for a period disturbed 
Khurasan considerably with the help of a body 
of reactionaries who gathered round him. This 
gave the Russians a pretext for armed inteivention, 
and on March 29, X 9 1 2, they bombarded Meshhed 
in gross violation of Persia's suzerain lights and 
many innocent people, citizens and pilgrims, were 
slain. This bombardment of the national sanctuary 
of Pei.sia made a most painful impression in 
the whole Muslim world. Yusuf Khan was later 
captured by the l’eisians and put to death (cf. 
E. G. Browne, The Puss and Poets of Modem 
Persia , Cambridge, 1914, p. 124, 127, 136; Sykes, 
History of Persia , London 1927, ii. 426 — 427). 

Meshhed is now the centre of eastern Persia, 
the capital of the province of Kh u r a s a n 
which, since its eastern part was taken by the 
| Afghans in the xviii<h ceDtury, is barely half its 
foimer size (cf. I.e Strange, op. cit., p. 383 si /. ; 
1 st., xi., 10S r (/. and above, ii. 966). In the 
middle ages it was not Tus, Meshed's predecessor, 
but NaisabDr (modern Per-ian Nishapur) that was 
the capital of this extensive and important province. 
A royal prince has usually been governor since 
the fall of the Nadirids. Since 1845 the lucrative 
and influential post of Mutawalli-Itaslu, the controller 
or treasurer of the sanctuary of the Imam, has usually 
been combined with the governorship (cf. Yate, 
op. cit., p. 322). 

The only plan — not very accurate — of Mesh- 
hed known to me is that of Colonel Dolmage (cf. 
Curzon. op. cit., i. 1 51, note 2; 160) and was 
made about 1870. It is published in MacGregor, 
op. cit., i. 284. The plan of the town is an ir- 
regular oblong with its longer axis running from 
N. \V. to S. E. Its circumference is according to 
the most reliable calculations about 6 miles, the 
greatest breadth about a mile, and the length not 
quite two miles measured along the main street 
Khivahan which runs right thiough the town. 

Like most Persian towns Meshhed is enclosed 
by a gieat girdle of walls, which gives it a 
very picturesque appearance. The lines built to 


(cf. above, i., p. 204 s ). The death soon after- stiffen the defences, namely a small moat with 
wards of Agha Muhammad (1211 = 1796) enabled escarpment before the main wall and a broad ditch 
Nadir, who had escaped to Herat, to return to , around outside, are now in ruins and in places 
Meshhed and take up the reigns of government I have completely disappeared. 
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The citadel (<?/'£) in the southwest part of] 
the town directly connected with the system of | 
defence'.. It is in the form of a lectangle with | 
four great tow'ers at the corners and smaller bastions. | 
The palace begun by "Abbas Mirza but finished only \ 
in 1S76, with its extensive gardens, is connected i 
with the fortress proper, now fallen into disrepair 1 
( cf . Yate, op. lit p. 327) It is used as the gover- | 
nor's residence. The whole quarter of government ] 
buildings which, according to MacGregor, occupies 1 
an area of 1,200 yards, is separated from the town i 
by an open space, the Maidan-i Top (Cannon Place) 
which is used for military parades. 1 

There aie six gates in the city walls. 

The tow'n is divided into six great and ten smaller ! 
q 11 a r t e 1 s (mahalla) (see Yate, op. cit ., p. 328). 
The six larger bear the names of their gates: see , 
al-.Mahdi al- c Alawi. op. at. 

'Hie p 1 1 n c i p a 1 street w hich divides the w hole , 
town into two icughly equal halves, the Khiya- 
ban, is a creation of Shah ^ Abbas I who did a 1 
great deal for Me-hhed (1587 — 1627; see Yate, , 
op. p 319; cf. the pictures in Sjkes, Tie 
(Story of the Shut Wot Id , p. 231). This stieet, a 
fine promenade, i?, being the main thuroughfaie, 
filled all day with a throng of all classes and , 
nationalities, including numerous pilgrims, and , 
caiavans of camels and asses; the bustle is j 
tremendous, especially in the middle of the day. j 

The canal, which flows through the Khiyaban \ 
in a bed about 9 feet bioad and 5 feet deep is 1 
fed, not from the Keshef Riid (see above) which i 
runs quite dose to Meshhed, as it has too little 
water, but from the Ceihme-i Gilas alieady men- 
tioned, which used to provide Tils with water. 
When this town had been almost completely aban- j 
doned, Shir Ah, the vi/ier of Sultan Husain b. , 
Mansur b. Uaikara (1468 — 1506; on him see above, j 
ii. 3t3; i. 594 a ), at the beginning of the 
xviih century hail the water brought from tins | 
source to Mcshhcd by a canal 45 miles long, thus 
sealing the ruin of Tils; cf. Yate, op tit. p. 315: 
al-Mahdi al-LMawi, op. ut.. p. 13. 

The making of this canal (*ee Yate, op. cit.. 
p. 315; Mahdi al^Alawi, p. 13) contributed cs- 1 
scntially to the use of Mcshhcd; for the greater 
part of its inhabitants rely on it for water, al- 
though after entering the town, the canal becomes 
muddy and marshy (which was often a subject of 
satire; cf. Ahd nl-Kaum, op. tit . p 74). and u>e 
it for drinking, washing and religious ablutions 
without hesitation. There are also large and deep 
reservoirs befoie the main gates. The water i^ 
saline and sulphurous and therefore has an un- 
pleasant taste (cf. Conolly, i. 333 — 334; Khanikol. 
p. 103; Cur/on, 1. 153). 

The sacied area divides the principal street into 
two parts * the Hal a (= t’pper) Khival » 5 n in the 
N. \Y. and the Tain (—Lower' Khiyaban m the 

PL, of which the furmer is about 3 times as 
as long as the latter. The sacred area covered 
by the sanctuary of the Imam al-Rila is usually 
called Hast (cf. above, 1. 709;. The name Harain-i 
Sharif or Haram-i Mukaddas or Haram-i al-Kidawi 
fal-Ri ia’s Harani, is often also applied to it; fre- 
quently it i- called simply, “Imam” a> in Hernia as m 
the c Irak this title is applied aLo to a bud lirg 
or piece of ground -acred to an Imam. The Hast, 
a rectangle 900 feet >' 700 feet in area, is in 
the lower half of the Khiyaban. With .t- courts, 
mosque-, sanctuaucs, madra.-as. caravanserais. 


bazaars, dw^ellinghouses etc. it forms a town by 
itself; a wall around it cuts it off completely from 
the rest of Meshhed. The main entrances from 
the Khiyaban are two great doors on north and 
south, but they are barred by chains so that no 
vehicle or riding-beast can enter; for the ground 
of the Bast is holy and may only be trodden 
on foot. Animals w’hich get in by accident become 
the property of the administration of the Imam. 
The Bast also has the right of asylum (whence 
the name Bast). Debtors who take refuge in it 
are safe from their creditors; criminals can only 
be handed over by order of the Mutawalll-Bashi, 
which is now usually done after three days. In 
the whole of the sacred area strict discipline is 
maintained by its own police; there is a special 
prison for thieves (see the plan in Yate, p. 332, 
N°. 75; cf. also Conolly, i. 263; Khanikoft, p. 9S ; 
Bassett, op. cit p. 224; Curzon, i. 153 — 154; 
Massy, op. cit p. 1 006; Yate, p. 334). 

Entrance to the Bast is strictly forbidden to all 
non-Muslims. In earlier times the rule does not 
seem to have been so strict, for Clavijo (see BUS.) 
in 1404 was able to visit the sepulchral chapel 
of the Imam al-Rida. In the xix th century Fraser 
(1S22, 1S33), Conolly (1830), Burnes (1832), Ter- 
rier (1845), Fastwick (1S62), Yambery (1863), 
Colonel Dulmage (in the sixties) and Massy (1S93) 
visited the sacred area. Only Fraser, Conolly, 
Polmage and Massy actually entered the sepulchral 
chapel itself. Yambery and Massy were dressed as 
Muslims while the others retained their European 
dress. Except Dolmage, all these travellers have 
given more or less full descriptions of the sacred 
area. The full and accurate description given by 
Sykes in the J.R.A.S, 1910, p. 1130—1148 
and in the Glory of the Shia World is based on 
information supplied by the attache to the British 
Consulate, Khan Bahadur Ahmad Din-Khan (cf. 
J.R.A S.. 1910, p. II 13 and The Shta World, 
p. ni. : see also Curzon, i. 154 sq. and Mahdi 
al- c Alawi, p. 17 — 22). 

The most detailed plan of the Bast is in 
the already mentioned Matla* al-Siiams of Sani c 
al-I >a« I.i (1SS5); aUo gi ven in Yate, op. cit 
p. 332. A plan on a somewhat smaller scale was 
prepared by the Persian architect Mu r awin-i Sana c ya 
(cf. Sykc-, Glory of the Shia World , p. 240) and 
wa* pwbbdied by Sykc^ in the J.R.A.S. , 1910, 
p 1 1 28 and in Glory of the Shia World, p. 100. 
I he latter di tiers in details not inconsiderably 
from >ani al-Dawla's plan; which is right we 
ha\e not the means of telling. 

The history of the sanctuary of c A 1 1 
al-Rida is pietty well known from inscriptions 
and literal v sources (cf. especially the references 
in Yate, op. cit., p. 317 sq. ; Sykes, J.R.A.S.. 
1910. p. 1130 w. and Mahdi aI- : AlawT, p. 14 sq.). 
According to local legend, Alexander the Great 
built a wall around the site as he foresaw in a 
dream that it was destined to be the tomb of a 
>amt f c f. Fraser, Xar/atize , p. 449: Sykes, op. 
at., p. 1130'. As early as the second half of the 
tenth century, as lbn Hawkal tells us (/>. G. A.. 
ii. 3 I 3 V the "Alid sanctuary had a strong wall 
built around it. within which devout men who 
wished to lead an ascetic life (t'/thaf, q. v.) took 
up their abode. The almost contemporary account 
of al-Muhallabx in Abu TFida', p. 452 i- .-imilar, 
A few dccade> later. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
f Q9S — 1030) as a result of a dream enlarged the 
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buildings of the tomb and provided a new wall ' brought back from his Indian campaign to the einbel- 
around them (see Sykes, p. 1130). The sanctuary lishment of the great Shi'a place of pilgrimage. lie 
at a later date seems to have fallen somewhat m- i restored thoroughly the southern half of the Sahn-i 
to decay: for about a century later it was restored Kuhna built in the reign of Sultan Husain Baikara. 
by the Saldjiik Sultan Sandjar [q. v.] out of gra- He decorated the portico richly and covered it with 
titude, local tradition says, for the miraculous cuie sheets of gold so that it is still called “Nadir’s Golden 


effected on his sick son there (see Fraser, op. cit 
p. 451 ) Kapler, J./l.G.S . , xlvi. [1876], p. 80 
s./.\ Sykes, op. cit., p. 114: — 1142 and in Glory 
i j the Shia World, p. 238 Si/.). It is to tins event 
that an inscription of 512 (11 iSj inside the chambet 
of the tomb re r ers (see it in Sykes, p. H40 — 1141 
and cf. Mahcli al- c Alawt, p. iS). There is ako a 
second inscription (in Sykes, p. 1142 — 1143) which 
records a restoration undertaken in 612 (1215). 

I he existence of these two inscriptions, the oldest 
in Meshlied, shows that the Mongols of t’mgiz- 
Khuu when they swept over Khurasan m 1220, 
if they may have plundered the sanctuary, spared 
the buildings. We hear of another restoration of 
the buildings in the reign of Sultan UMjSitu Khu- 
diibanda (1304 — -1316; cf. Sykes, J.A’.A.S., 1910. ! 
!>• 1132; Mahtli al-'Alawi, p. iS). From tiie middle 1 
of the xivth century we have the somewhat fuller ; 
description of the sanctuary of 'Alt al-Kida by j 
lira Battuta (ii. 77 — -79). Timur's son Shall Rukh J 
(1406 — 1446} and his wife I tjawhar Shaiijj did a ' 
great deal for the llaram. The iatter built the • 
splendid mosque to the south of the tomb which ; 
still bears her name. The Dai al-Siyudu, the line 
hall west of the tomb, and the adjoining chamber, • 
the Par al-Huffa?, are also due to this queen. 
Inder Timur’s grandson Sultan Husain Raik.ua 
(1469 — 15 ° 6 ) [q. v.], tiie vizier SJiir 'All erected 
tile southern part of the Sahn-i Kuhna, “the old 
court’’, with the imposing poitico; see the inscription 
reproduced in Sykes, p. 1133. 

With the coming to power of the Sabin 11k a 
new and brilliant era dawned on Meddled. '1 lie 
rulers of this dynasty vied with one another in 
the development and adornment of the sanctu.it y 
of 'Alt al-Rida, which the y raided to be the 
religious centre of their kingdom. Iu this respect 
Tahmasp 1, c Abbas 1 , c Abbas II and Sul ai man I 
deserve special mention. Tahmasp l (1524 — 
*576) erected a minaret covered with gold m the 
northern part of the Sahn-i Kuhna, adorned the 
dome of the tomb with sheets of gold and put a 
golden pillar on the top of it. The Ozbegs earned 
ofT this rich adornment on their raid in 1589- 
£ Abb as 1 the Great did most of all the >afa- 
wids (1587 — 1627) for Medthed. : Abbas II 
(1641 — 1666) devoted his attention mainly to the 
further decoration of the Sahn-i Kuhna. The 
inscription published in part by Sykes, p. 1133 
(cf. also Khanikoff. p. 1 03) was written by the 
master hand of Muhammad Rida c Ahha-i (on him 
cf. Sarre and Mittwoch, ZAchun~cn <un Rtza Abhastu 
Munich 1914. p. 15 — 16). Sul aim an I (1666 — 
1694) devoted special attention to the restoration of 
the dome of the Imam’s tomb ; see Mahdi al- Alawl. 
p- 19 (cf. also Vate, p- 343 * bykes. p. 1137) 

Foreign potentates al-o gave great gifts to the 
c A lid sanctuary in the Safa w id period, such as 
the Emperor Akbar of India who made the 
pilgrimage to Meyhbed m 1695 (cf. date, p. 3 * 9 ) 
and in 1512 the Kutb Shah of the Hekkan. 

It was Nadir Shih (1736-1747) wh> did mo*t 
for the town of Meyhhed in the wiid h century. Al- 
though a very strict Sunni, he devoted a consider- 
able part of the enormous wealth which he had 


Gate” after him. In 1730, before his accession to 
the throne. Nadir erected a roinaiet covered with 
gold in the upper part of the Sahn, as a counter- 
part to that erected by Tahmasp I on the north 
side of the w old court". Cf. on Nadir Shah’s activities 
at the sanctuaiy of al-Kida. Muhammad { Ah Ilazin 
Ta'rtkh AhwTiI Shaikh IJazhi {Memoirs^ cd. llalfour, 
London 1831, p. 272). 

The lulers of the Kadj.Tr dynasty of the 
M\*h century, hath Ah (1797 — 1831). Mahammad 
Myah (1834-1 S4S) and Nay.r al-Din (1S48-1896J, 
faithfully follow ed in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, as regards attention to the Imam’s 
sanctuary. 

In spite of the number of times which the S\lid 
sanctuary has bem plundered m course of time, 
it still has countless tieasuies within its buildings 
an*l puts in the shade, as regards this wealth and 
the extent of it- buildings and couits, all the 
othci great Muhammadan sanctuaries, except per- 
haps Mecca, but 1m.lutl.n4 the much admired Nadjif 
and Kcrhela'. 

A detailed and accuiatc description of tiie 
Haram and an account of its aiclutcctural lustoiy 
based on its present state cannot be given because 
the strict prohibitum of admission to member- of 
oilier faiths lias prevented non-Muslim scholars 
from examining thoroughly and repioducing the 
buildings. Kelymg on descuptioiis of the sacred 
area prepared by Europeans and < )ricntals an<l on 
tlic valuable data contained m inscriptions (the 
iattei were fust note 1 by Khanikoff, p. 103 — 104; 
the more impoitant weie published by Sykes a>- 
-i«*ted by Khan Vahadur Ahmad Ihn, in JA\.A V , 
1910. p. 1131 we can as-mne with con-idei- 
ablc piobability that, except the tomb proper, which 
m it- }. resent foim (excluding the later dome; 
ajcoidmg to the inscription (512=1118;, date- 
from the beginning of the xiph century, only in- 
s.gmhcaut remains of the eaiiicr mediaeval pcnod 
have .survived, The llaram in its present foim i- 
m the main a creation of the la-t 500 yeai-^ as 
is briefly outlined in the above -hort historical 
sketch of the *anclu*.iy. 

The dome of the tomb with its vaiioii- annexes 
rises in the centie of the sacred area and i- bounded 
on the north and ca-t i>v two great rectangular 
courts, the Sa?in-i Kuhna and the Sahn-i Naw, 
while in the south it 1- a limned by the extensive 
budding- of the I ipwhar Miadh m >xque. 

The mod popular entrance t » the Ik.-t and the 
one preferred by j ilgnm- is the gateway in the 
Balt-Khiyaban haired by a chain The road runs 
for 250 yards through this -treet Idled with shops 
an 1 end- at a great gateway thiough which the 
Sahn-i Kuhna. the “obi court" 1- entered. Its 
northern part date- from the time of Shah "Abbas \ , 
while the southern i- as old a- the second half 
of the xvth century ''reign of SubSn Husain Hai- 
kaia) but w a- completely re-'oied by Nadir Shah. 
Four great t >wcr> with niche-Iikc halls (hence 
called anolrij admit to the court. The M m p] e ^ 
are the wed ar. I ea-t towers built by f Abbas I* 
the former ha.- the clock tower, while the platform 
of the latter is u-ed a- n ikkara-lhane i. e. w music- 
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house’’, where, according to an old Persian custom, 
found in other royal cities, sunrise and sunset are 
greeted with music. From the east gate one reaches 
the eastern exit of the Bast through the Bazar 
of the Fa 3 m-Khiyaban. Much more impressive from 
the architectural point of view are the northern 
gateway built by c Abbas II and especially the 
southern gateway of the court, “Nadir’s Golden 
Gate’ , Nadir Shah’s most splendid achievement 
and the most imposing building of the whole 
Haram. At each of the two great gates stands a 
minaret ioo feet high, the upper part of which 
is covered with gold; the builder of the northern 
gate was Tahmasp I and of the southern Nadir 
Shah. Nadir built in the centre the famous octagon 
of “Nadir’s Well” covered by a gilt baldachin 
(Sakka- AJtdne-i Madiri = “Nadir’s water carrier- 
house” j; it was hewn out of a huge block of 
white marble which the Shah had brought at 
great expense from Herat. The walls of the court 
are pierced by two rows of alcoves, the lower of 
which is occupied by artisans, schools and dwellings 
of the servants of the mosque, while the highei 
officials of the Imam occupy the upper store) . 
The whole courtyard which has a length of about 
ioo yards and a breadth of 70, is paved with 
dark Meshed stones (cf. below) which are also 
to some extent tombstones. For pictures of the 
Sahn-i Kuhna with clock tower and Nadir’s Well 
see above, iii. 384, pi. 15; Yate, p. 340, 346: 
Sykes, Glory of the Shia World. , p. 241; picture 
of Nadir’s Golden Gate in Yate, p. 328 and Sykes, 
of. at. p. 245. 

Nadir’s golden gateway leads southwards into 
the area of the holy tomb, the sepulchral 
chamber with the halls and rooms surrounding it. 
Strictly speaking, it is only this nucleus of the 
whole sacred area that should be called Haram 
01 II aram-i Mukaddas or Ifa>am~i Mubarak y terms 
often extended to the wholeBast. The Dames 
a IK a ztufa alMutahhat a and As i tdne = the (holy) 
threshold, are also used. After parsing through 
the Golden Gate one enters the Dar a l- Siva da. 
built by Djauhar Shadh, the finest hall in the 
sacred quartei. Hung on a wall here is a round 
dish said to be that on which the poisoned grapes 
weie offered to c AJl al-Rida. The pilgrim can see 
into the sepulchral chamber through a silver grille 
from the Dar al-Siyada. Turning to the southeast 
one enters a smaller, more simply decorated 
chamber, the Dar al-Ifutfaz. 

Adjoining the Dar al-Huffaz in the north is the 
dome of the Mausoleum of the Imam. I he 
interior of the sepulchral chamber {see the picture 
in Sykes, of. cit ., p. 251), an almost square area, 
3 ° X 27 feet., is, as there are no proper windows, 
lit by the dim light from golden lamps and 
chandeliers and furnished with the greatest splendour. 
The tomb itself is in the N. E. corner and sur- 
rounded b\ three beautiful grilles, one of which, 
dated 1747' is said to come from the mausoleum 
of Nadir Shah now destroyed. c Abbas I gave the 
top of the tomb with its gold covering. In a pro- 
jection at the foot of the tomb, Fath c A 1 1 Shah 
placed a false door of gold inlaid with jewels 
(pictuie in Syke*. of. at , p. 255). In niches in 
the wall behind gla.-s are kept very valuable 
votive offerings (jewelled arms, etc., mainly gift* 
of the ruling house). On the wall are the two 
inscriptions already mentioned of 312 (1118) and 
612 (1215) °f which the first is the earliest known 


! example of the so-called round hand (. thulth ) in 
j Arabic epigraphy (cf. v. Berchem in Diez, Churasan. 
\ Baudenkmaler , i. 97, note 8). These enable us to 
j place the building of the present chamber in the 
j beginning of the xii 1 * 1 century, while the dome 
! 65 feet high covered with sheets of gilt copper 
; was built only in 1607 by c Abbas I and renovated 
1 in 1675 by Sulaiman I, according to inscriptions 
j on its outside. As the thread of tradition regarding 
I the site of the Imam’s grave can hardly have been 
! broken, it may be assumed practically with certainty 
that the present dome is built on the true site. 
There is no longer any trace of HarQn’s grave; it 
I probably was in the centre of the mausoleum, 
whence the tomb of the c Alid who died later was 
put in a corner of the same place. 

Of the other chambers and isolated buildings 
belonging to the system of the Haram proper, we 
shall only mention here the Gumbad (domed tomb) 
of Allah Ward! Khan, which lies to the N.E. 
and takes its name from its builder, a famous 
general of c Abbas I (cf. Conolly, i. 271; Sykes, 
The Glory of the Shia World , p. 266; see also 
the picture in Diez, Persien : Islam. Bankunst in 
Chur as an, p. 54). 

Leaving the sacred chamber by the eastern door 
one reaches, after traversing two adjoining rooms, 
the “Golden Gate” of Nasir al-Din, which leads 
into the New Court (Sahn-i Naw) ; its northside 
is bounded by the Pa^Tn Khiyaban. Fath c Ali 
Shah began this court in 1818. His two succes- 
sors continued the building, which was completed 
in 1855. 

If one turns southwards from the Dar al-Siyada 
already mentioned, one soon enters the area of 
the charming mosque endowed by Sultana Djawhar 
Shadh and bearing her name. Like the Sahn-i 
Kuhna this older court, an oblong running N. to 
S. about 100 yards long and 90 broad, is broken 
in the middle of each of its four sides by an arched 
hall (aivoCm), while the unbroken parts of the 
walls have rows of alcoves fitted up as dwellings. 
The largest and finest of these four aiwans of the 
mosque, the Aiwan-i Maksura in the south (for 
Mah m ura =5 stall, cf. iii., p. 336), is used for 
prayers; in it is a wooden pulpit in which the 
Mahdi will one day show himself to the faithful. 
The entrance hall is covered by a blue dome 
which surpasses that on the tomb of the Imam 
in height and width, and is flanked by two high 
minarets covered with blue glass tiles. The centre 
of the court is occupied by the Masdjid-i Pir-i 
Zan = “Mosque of the Old Woman”, a square 
unroofed area surrounded by a wooden balustrade 
around which runs water in a deep stone channel. 

The Djawhar Shadh mosque is the noblest and 
finest building in the sacred area; cf. the opinions 
of Fraser, Xarrative , p, 447 ; Vambery, Meine 
Wanderungen etc., p. 322 and Sykes, J.R.A.S . , 
1910, p. 1145. — Pictures of the mosque in Sykes, 
The Glory of the Shia World y p. 263; ^ ate, 
p. 344 (Ahvan-i Maksura and M osdjid-i Pir-i 
Zan): Diez, Persien : Islam. Baukunst , p. 45 “ 4 $- 

Of the various small sanctuaries which the pil- 
grim visit in the Haram, only two need be men- 
tioned here, the ZiySrat Kadam-i Mubarak 
or Sharif = “the place of pilgrimage of the 
blessed or excellent foot” also called Dja-i Sang-i 
Cahar-fa = “place of the foot-stone” (see the plan 
in Yate, p. 332, N°. 16). a circular space covered 
by a dome (east of the north aiwan of the Djaw- 
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har Shadh mosque), in which reverence is paid to 
a dark grey oval-shaped stone said to contain an 
impression of c AlI al-Rida’s foot (cf. Massy, op. 
cit ., p. 1003 — 1004). The second noteworthy feature 
of the Bast is a tall stone pillar, out of which a 
water basin has been roughly hewn. It is said to 
have fallen into the B£Lst as a shapeless block 
from heaven (see Massy, op. cit ., p, 1002). 

Inside of the sacred area are the richest and 
busiest bazars of the town, the most richly endowed 
madrasas, the most profitable caravanserais and 
the most popular baths- These are all, like the 
dwelling houses there, the absolute property of 
the Imam, the c Alid buried here, i. e. of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities who administer the sanctu- 
ary on his behalf. The whole Bast belongs exclusively 
to them. This dead hand however has still more 
possessions in land, buildings, canals {kanat, q.v.), 
in all the provinces of Persia, especially in the 
immediate and more distant vicinity of Meshhed. 
To the vast sums which these properties yield in 
produce and rents, are to be added the consider- 
able payments for funerals and tombs, the gifts 
of pilgrims etc. There i» also considerable expen- 
diture, the payment of a considerable number of 
higher officials and of a large number of lower 
officials and servants, the maintenance of many 
pilgrims, the cost of repairs, lighting, decoration 
of the sanctuaries etc. The income of the Haram 
in course of time has naturally vaiied. Towards 
the end of the Safawid period it is said to have 
been about £ 15,000 while at the time of Fraser’s 
first visit (1822), as a result of the troubled times, 
it had sunk to £ 2,000—2,500 (Fraser, Narrative , 
p- 456)* Later travellers, like Basset (1878) and 
Curzon (1SS9), estimated the annual revenues of 
the Imam at £ 16,000 to £ 17,000 (without re- 
venues in kind); for the last decade of the xix th 
century Massy (p. 1106) and Yate (p. 344) give 
£ 20,000. Ibrahim Beg’s estimate {op. cit p. 43) 
of £ 40,000 is certainly much too high. 

At the head of the administration of the Haram 
there has been from early times a Mu t a wa Ill- 
Bash I, who must be a layman. In view of the 
very influential position which this official occupies 
in his capacity as head of the greatest Persian 
sanctuary and treasurer of a very considerable 
estate, it is only natural that an appointment to 
such a position of trust is regarded as a very 
special honour. As it was not uncommon for dis- | 
putes about the limits of their respective spheres ; 
of authority or other matters to arise between the 
holder of this office, the representative of ecclesi- 
astical power, and the governor of Kh urasan, the 
clerical element has since the middle of the xix th 
century been subordinated to the civil power 
bv giving the office of Mu t a wall i-Bashl to the 
governor of the time (see Yate, p. 322, 344). 

1 his very lucrative double office — the Mutawalli- 
Basljl gets 10% of the revenues of the Haram — 
is as a rule only held for a few years by the 
same individual. 

The Mutawalli-Bashl is assisted by a staff of 
highei officials {mutazoallU)- He has further at 
his command the varied hierarchy of the sacied 
area, among whom the muljtahi'l s [q.v.], who 
have a thorough knowledge of religious law and 
are men of great prestige and influence, occupy 
the first place. Next comes a regular army of lower 
clerics {mullah) who conduct the services, teach 
in the schools and guide the rites of the pilgrims ; 


not a few of them make a living by supplying 
official documents sealed with the seal of the 
Imam (see the picture in Sykes, Glory of the 
Shia World, p. 278) which deal among other matters 
with the answering of petitions made by the pil- 
j grims at the sacred tomb (cf. Khanikoff, p. 99). 
i On the administration of the sanctuary of Meshhed 
, cf. Fraser, op. cit., p. 455 — 456; Curzon, i. 162— 
164; Massy, p. 1006 and especially Yate, p. 344—346. 

! As we know from mediaeval Arabic sources, 

| pilgrimage to the tomb of c Ali al-Rida began at 
1 an early date. We occasionally hear also of royal 
| visits from the \i th centuiy onwards. 

As to the number of pilgrims who vUit 
! Meshhed annually we have different estimates for 
I the xixth century but as exact figures can hardly 
! be kept and the numbers vary greatly, they can 
i only claim reliability to a very limited extent. 

! While Yate (p. 334) gives the annual number 
! for the last decade of the xix*h century at 30,000, 

| earlier travellers, except Marsh (1 872 : 20 — 30,000) 

] give much higher figures, e.g. Belle w (1872): 40- 
j 50,000: Fenier (1845): 50,000; Khanikoff (1858) 

I and Eastwick ( 1 S62) : over 50,000; Curzon 1889 
■ even gives 100,000, but this is certainly too high, 

, The numbers go up considerably when special 
i religious ceremonials are going on, e. g. at the 
anniversary of C AU al-Rida’s death (cf. the pictures 
, in Diez, Persien etc., p. 46) and during the first 
| third of the month of Muharram at the Ta z ztyii 
, [q.v.] in memory of the tragedy of Kerbela. We 
. have a full description of the Muharram festival 
1 of the year 1830 from Conolly (see his Journey 
1 etc., i. 267 — 284, 335—336) and a shorter one 
| of 1894 by Yate {op. cit., p. 144 — 1 4S) ; cf. also 
the illustrations in Yate, p. 146 and the drawing 
• by the painter c Ali Rida c Abbad of a Meshhed 
! pilgrim at the time of the Muharram festival in 
| Sarre aad Mrttwoch, Zcichnun^en dcs Kiza Abba si 
| (Munich 1914), Elate I (thereon p. 23, 49 and 
i I si., it. 216 si/.). 

! Every pilgrim who arrives has a right to free 
! maintenance for three (according to Yambery: six) 

1 days. In the sacred quarter, south of the Bala 
KhiySban (see the plan in Yate, p. 332), there is 
a special kitchen used exclusively for pilgrims, 

1 which gives out 5 — 600 free meals every day (cf. 
Vambcry, op. cit., p. 323; Goldsmith, Eastern 
Persia , i. 364 and Curzon, i. 162). 

On the ceremonies which the pilgrims have 
to perform at their visit to the tomb of C AH al-Rida, 
we have accounts by Massy, op. cit , and the notes 
supplied bv Khan Bahadur Ahmed al-Din Khan in 
Sykes. J.R.A S., 1910, p. 144-45 ari d in the Glory 
nf the Shia World, p. 240 sq. Special mention may 
be made of the three ciroumambulations (taivaf 
fq.v.]jof the tomb and the curbing of all enemies 
of the imam three times, especially the Caliphs 
Harun and Ma'mun. 

Everv pilgrim who has performed the pilgrimage 
to C AU al-Rida s grave in the prescribed fashion is 
entitle 1 to call himself Mefthedi. 

Meffihed occupies fiist place among all the 
place', of pilgrimage in Persia. Among the great 
-.anctuaues of the Muslim world, Meshhed stands 
seventh in the view of Shi c a theologian coming 
after, not only Mecca and Me lina, but also the 
four specifically Shi c a sanctuaries of the 'Irak, 
Nedjef, Kerbela. Sarnarra and Kazimain, in this 
order 1 cf. Sykes Thz Glory of the Shii World* 
p. xiu). According to a version current in ShCa 
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circles which Curzon (i. 1 50) gives. Meshhed is ' 
entitled to the sixth place, coming between Kazi- : 
main as fifth and Samarra which is put seventh. 

The longing of every Shi c I to find a last resting \ 
place in the shadow of one of the beloved Imams • 
caused extensive cemeteries to be laid out at 
an early date at the great centres of pilgrimage. 
Thousands of corpses are brought every year to 
Meshhed, mainly of course from Persia, but also 
from all the Shi c a lands, particularly India, also 
Afghanistan and Turkestan. Nowhere in the whole 
of Persia are there so many tombs as at Meshhed. j 
As the ground of the cemeteries must be used 
over and over again, the graves change their j 
occupants every few years. Fine solid tombstones , 
are not used, but simply rough blocks of granite i 
or soapstone from the quarries of the neighbour- 1 
hood (cf. also Conolly, i. 343 — 4 and Khanikoff, ! 
p. 105). Graves within the sacred quarter itself 
are naturally most desired. Every available space 
there is used for the purpose; the pavingstones 1 
in the courtyards are often tombstones for the 
dead below. The fees for graves within the Bast, 
which vary with the distance from the Mausoleum 
of C AH al-Rida, bring a not inconsiderable levenue 
to the authorities. j 

Of the large cemeteries (makbaras) outside i 
the Bast the most important is the Makbara Kati-i ; 
Gah (“place of the killing®) lying north of the i 
sacred area. East of it is that of Saiyid Ahmad 1 
in which three children of the seventh Imam, ! 
Musa al-Kazim, are buried (cf. Mahdi al- c Alawi, \ 
p. S). In the PzPin Khiyaban quarter is the Mak- 
bara Pir-i Palunduz. S. E. of the citadel is the i 
cemetery of Gunibad-i Sabz (“green dome”) which j 
takes its name from a half ruined mausoleum j 
there, now inhabited by dervishes (cf. Vate, p. 32S; 
Mahdi al- c AIawi, p. 9). 

In the Nakan quarter is the Makbaia Shah-zftde 
Muhammad (see Mahdi al- c AI.iwi, p. 8). We may ! 
also mention that outside the Nukan gate on the 
site of the old town of Nukan (see above), are , 
visible the remains of a gigantic cemetery on 
which, according to Sykes /?. A. 5 ., 1910, 
p. 1116), there may be found stone sarcophagi 
with inscriptions carved upon them dating from 
760 to 1099 (1359 — 16SS). 

Outside of Meshhed a good half horn's journey 
to the south, on rocky ground is the cemetery of 
Mirza Ibrahim al-Ridawi (*ee Mahdi, of>. cit ., p. 8) 
and still further fiom the town, 3 miles north of 
it, that of Kh vv adja RabP (cf. Sykes, op. cit., 
]). 1124 and I bn Sa c d, \ i. 127 sql). According 
to the popular view, he was a Sunni in spite of 
his relations with c AIi and is therefore in a way 
regarded as the patron of the .Sunnis in Khurasan, 
of whom those who live in Meshhed are usually 
buried near his tomb. RabTN mausoleum is one 
of the most interesting in the whole of Khurasan : 
it L a large octagonal building crowned by a dome 
but now it is in a half ruined condition. 

Meshhe 1 is the centre of Muslim theological 
and legal studies in Persia. A number of col- 
leges ( madrasa*) there are devoted to teaching 
these subjects. Lists, of them with dates are given 
by Fraser (p. 456 — 460) who mentions 14 of the 
present 16 madrasas, also by Khanikoff (p. 1 07) 
who gives 13. and by Mahdi aI- c Alawi(p. 9 — 12). 

I he latter observes that there were 20 older col- 
leges, of which he gives 15, and a number of more 
modern ones. Fraser also gives brief notes oa the 


possessions of the various madrasas and the clerics 
(mul/as) attached to them. Vate (p. 329 — 330) 
simply mentions six of the best known. From 
these lists, which supplement one another in wel- 
come fashion, we get the names of 20 colleges. 
From the dates of foundation we find that the 
oldest of the madrasas still standing in Meshhed is 
the Madrasa Dud&r, which was built in 823 (1420) 
by the Tlmurid Sultan Shah Rukh and restored 
by Sulaiman I. Under the same ruler was built 
the Parizad Madrasa which was completely remod- 
elled by Sulaiman I. From the time of c Abbas 
II date the two almost contemporary colleges 
Khairat Khan (1058 = 1649) and Mirza DjaVar 
(1059 = 1650). The majority of the older colleges, 
no fewer than nine in number, date from the 
time of Sulaiman I, who aKo restored some build- 
ings (1666 — 1694). As to the Kadjars, one was 
founded in the reign of Fath C AU Shah and two 
in that of Nasir al-Dln, who also restored two 
that had fallen into ruins. 

From the artistic point of view, the finest 
is the Madrasa of Mirza Dja c far which was built 
and richly endowed in 1059 (1650) by a Persian of 
this name who had made a fortune in India. It 
is generally regarded as the third finest building 
in Meshhed, next to the Mausoleum of c Ali al- 
Rida and the Djawhar Shadh Mosque. In its plan, 
with vaulted halls and courtyard with niches, 
and its rich decoration, it follows the style of the 
court', and mosques of the sacred area above 
described, typical of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of Persia (cf. above, iii. 439, 447 sq . and also Fraser, 
p. 4 66 — 467). Not only the Madrasa of Mirza 
Dja c far but also other richly endowed colleges, 
like that of Pa in-Pa (both of the time of Sulai- 
man I) owe their origin to Peisians who had 
made fortunes in India (cf. on' the foundation of 
the two last named colleges: Fraser, p. 457-45 91 
Sykes, The Glory etc., p. 267 — 269). The most 
esteemed colleges aie in the Bast, namely the 
three already mentioned as the oldest, Dudar, 
Parizad and Khairat-Khan, also Balastfr and c Ali 
Nakl Mirza. Others, like the above mentioned Mirza 
Dja c far Madrasa and the Mustashar Madrasa have 
doors communicating with the Sahn-i Kuhna of 
the Haram quarter. 

Students also live in the madrasas, their main- 
tenance being provided for by pious endowments. 
While in Khanikoffs time (1858) there were no 
outstanding teachers there and the number of 
students was small, the reputation of the Medjhed 
colleges went up again in the second half of the 
xixth century so that Sykes ( The Glory etc., p. 267 
sq.) in 1910 puts the attendance at 1,200 students, 
who came from Persia, India and other Shi c a regions. 
The student who wishes to take a higher theological 
training after the nine years’ course at Medihed 
must go to Meshhed c Ali (Nedjef, q. v.) and attend 
the lectures of the teachers there, who are the 
first authorities on Shpa theology. 

We have no details of the libraries of the 
Meshhed colleges. Of the rich Fadil-Khan Madrasa, 
Fraser only say» (p. 457) that it has a valuable 
library. The administration of the Haram also has 
a large and valuable collection of books (on its 
location see the plan in Vate, p. 33 2 i *' s °* ^5 an ^ 
cf. N*o. 29), founded in the first half of the xvth 
century by Sultan Shah Rukh. The treasures accu- 
mulated under him and his successors were for 
the most part lost when Meshhed was sacked by 
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the Ozbegs under c Abd al-Mu J min Khan (1589; cf. 
Vate,p. 318 ; Sykes, The Glory etc., p. 239 ; cf. also 
Ilerzfeld, in Ephemerides Orientates , 1926, N°. 28, 
p. 7 — 8). A thorough examination of the manu- 
scripts here might give valuable results. 

In this connection we may mention the activity 
of the Meshhed printing presses (news- 
papers etc.), which began with the last decade 
of the xix 1 ^ century ; see thereon Browne, The 
Press and Poetry of Modern Persia (Cambridge 
1914), p. 348 (Index, s. v. Meshed); Browne, 
Literaiy History of Persia , iv., Cambridge 1928, 
p. 223, 489; Mahdl aI- c Alawi, p. 12. 

Meshhed is remarkably rich in mosques which 
are built in the sacred area, at cemeteries and at 
.separate tombs, and are connected with madrasas 
and other buildings of a religious character. 

Here we may also mention the Musa 11 a which 
stands outside the town, l / 2 mile from the Pa'fn 
Khiyaban gate on the Heiat road. It is a hall 
(aiivart) about 30 feet high which opens into a 
gigantic arch about 60 feet high. 

However picturesque Meshhed may look from 
outside, the impression one gets on enteiing it is 
far from pleasing, excepting the Bast which forms 
a separate enclave. Except for the already described 
broad main street (Khiyaban), there are only narrow 
dark alleys the level of which is almost always 
considerably above that of the inner courts of the 
houses of brick, so that they can only be entered 
by long gloomy passages (cf. Khanikoff, p. 304; 
Yate, p. 328). 

As to the population of Meshhed, — the 
permanent residents, excluding the many pilgrims, — 
it was at its highest in the reign of Nadir Shah, 
who frequently held his court here and in every 
way contributed to the prosperity of the town. At 
that date Meshhed’ had not less than 60,000 in- 
habitants. But the half century of turmoil which 
followed the reign of Nadir Shah brought about 
a great decline in the town so that only 3.000 
houses were reckoned there in \ 796 (cf. Yate. p. 33 °)- 
In the xixth century began a slow but steady 
rise. Truilhier in 1S07 estimated the number of 
houses at 4,000; Fraser in 1822 at 7,700 with 
25-30,000 inhabitants. Conolly (1830) and Rurncs 
(1S32) estimate 40,000 inhabitants: Ferrier (1845) 
and Khanikoff (1S5S) at 60,000. In 1S74 Khurasan 
sufi'ered a terrible famine and 24,000 in Meshhed 


After his death their position became a miserable one, 
especially after the catastrophe which overwhelmed 
them in 1839. When in this year, during the 
celebration of the Muslim Kurban festival, a Jewess 
on medical advice placed her hand, which was 
suffering from an eruption, in the bowels of a 
freshly slain street dog, the Muhammadans took 
this for an insult to their religious observances. 
The excited mob, seizing the excuse, fell upon 
the Jewish quarter, plundering and murdering as 
they pleased and destroyed the synagogue. The 
surviving Jews had to adopt Islam. These Jewish 
converts are called Pjadid. more fully JJjadid al- 
lslam = “new comers to Islam’’, because their 
forced conversion is of recent date. The change 
of faith was only an external one; it is tiue that 
these Pjadid to aveit suspicion rcgulatly attend 
the mosque, but not a few of them aie said to 
observe their old rites in secret. The number of 
Judeo-Muslims in Meshhed at the present day 
who are small tradeis, physicians, etc., was put by 
Bassett (1S7S) at 300 families, by Yate at 200 On 
the tews of Meshhed and their persecution in 1839 
cf. Truilhier, p. 273; Conolly, i. p. 304—308; 
j. Wolff, S'anati-w p. 177, 394—396; Fcrrici, 
p. 122 — 123; J. J- Benjamin (see />;/'/.). p. 189- 
190; Yambery, Wandcritii’en-, p. 324-325 ; Bassett, 
p. 230 — 233; Yate, p. 322. 

The clerical element is strong in the Muslim 
population; every wliete one sees muilSs, tolbas 
(students) and dervishes. The town swaims with 
saiyids (alleged descendants of c Ali) among whom 
the Ridawis, who claim descent from Ah al-Rida, 
enjov special privileges Meshhed is not only one 
of the most fanatical cities m the whole Muslim 
world but also one of the most immoral in Asia. 
Prostitution, the so-called pilgiim marriage (l’crs. 
si^he: cf. Min "a and iv., p. 353a, 355a), sanctioned 
by the I meant group of the Sht'a, tlouiishcs here. 
Most pilgrims take advantage of this institute of 
. temporary marriage (cf. Khanikoff, p. 9^1 Curron, 
1. 164 — 165; Ibrahim Beg, p. 45; Yate. p. 419: 
Allemagne, iii. 86 — S7). 

The people of Meshhed are described as very 
superstitious: see especially IJassett, p. 22S r</. 
and the Meshhed Stories in Conolly, i. 316—318. 
Many stories are told of miracles wrought in the 
c Alid sanctuaries: see Fraser, p. 451 — 4 5 2 i Bassett, 
p. 426 — 427; Massy, p. 99- — 993 s 1002; Tate, 


alone died of starvation (see Goldsmid, i. 361). p. 325, 337. 

Baker is too high in putting the figure at 80,000 The population of the town lives partly by 
in 1873 and Curzon too low at 45.000 for 1889. catering foi pilgrims and partly on local industries 


Meshhed at the present day Is said to have 100,000 
inhabitants (see Mahdi al- c AlawI, p. 4); it is in 
any case the third largest town in Persia. 

The permanent population of Medihed is a rather 
mixed one; in consequence of the great influx of 
pilgrims and the commerce which was very great 
at least in an earlier period, many foreigners (Tur- 
komans, Afghans, Indians etc ) settled in Meshhed. 
Except for a very small section, all the Muslims 
of the town are Shi c is. The small number of Sunnis 
are mainly Afghans and Turkomans. We have 
already mentioned that the Masdjid-i Shah and 
the Makbara Kh w ad ja Kabr are used by the 
Sunnis. The number of Christians is infinitesimal 
and is confined to a few Armenian traders and 
the personnel of English and Russian consulates 
established in 1SS9. 

-Nadir Shsh settled 100 Jewish families in 
MesJjhed whom he had transplanted from Kazw m. 


and commerce. 

The industries, oncevety flourishing, have now 
declined. The famous manufaUme of sword blades, 
introduced bv a colony of workers transplanted 
by Timur from Damascus, has now almost entirely 
disappeared (cf. fruilhier, p. 2751 Praser, p. 124; 
Ferrier. p. 468; Curzon. i. 166J. 

A speciality of Meshhed is the manufacture of 
decorated vessels (household utensils, like jugs, 
pots, dishes etc ) out of serpentine and dark grey 
soapstone (Meshhed stone), from the quariies 1 1 2 
hours south of Meshhed. This stone industry is 
old and the Arabic sources of the middle ages 
mention it as native to the dis'iict of Tus and 
especially to the town of Nukan (the predecessor 
of Me-Jihed): cf. />. G. -t., 1. 258; ii. 313; iii. 
324. 326: al-Muhallahf in Abu T-Eida , p. 452: 
Abu ilnnitd al-Gh.irnati. in J. . /.. 1923, p. 203; 
Yakut, iv. S24 and cf. G. Le Strange, of. cit.. 
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p. 389. For the xix th century cf. Truilhier, p. 274— 
275: Fraser, p. 469; Ferrier, p. 124; Bellew, 
p. 366 — 367; Baker, p. 184; MacGregor, i. 291- 
292; Bassett, p. 234; Curzon, i. 167. 

The celebrated turquoise mines east of Nisha- 
ptlr (about 1 1 , 2 days’ journey distant; cf. firuzeh 
and Le Strange, op. cit., p. 368; Fraser, p. 409- 
420; Ferrier, p. 106 — 107; Khanikoff, p. 90-92: 
Bassett, p. 216 — 217; Yate, p. 399 — 408) at one 
time were of special significance in Meshhed’s 
trade and industry. Meshhed was the centre of 
the turquoise trade; for the whole output of these 
mines came to it and they were controlled by 
Meshhed merchants. The turquoises were sorted 
in Meshhed and put into commerce there. Now 
however, the finest specimens are usually sent 
directly abroad from the mines and only pieces 
of inferior quality come to Meshhed, to be worked 
there by the still very stilled stone cutteis into 
ornaments and souvenirs for pilgrims. On the 
turquoise industry of Meshhed cf. Truilhier, p. 274; 
Bellew, p. 367; Goldsmid, i. 365; Baker, p. 184. 

Weaving is another important industry in Mesh- 
hed. The carpets produced here were at one time 
of immensely greater value than those of the pre- 
sent day, which are produced in factory fashion. 

'I he rnudern shawls of Kashmir style are especially 
piiz.ed and known as Meshhed!, as are the velvets, 
which in Fraser’s tune were regaidedas the best in 
Persia. On weaving in Meshhed cf. Fraser, p. 46S; 
Ferrier. p. 124; Goldsmid, i. 365; Baker, p. 1S4- 
1S5 ; Curzon, i. 167; Ibrahim Beg, p. 47 : Schweinitz, j 
p. 27 — 28; Allemagne, iii. no. 

t ntil the second half of the xix'h century. Mesh- j 
lied was one of the first emporia of Eastern Iran. ! 
At the intersection of impoitant caravan routes, 
it was the entrepot for the trade of Central Asia 
and especially of Afghanistan. Since however Russia 
has become established in Turkistan and built the 
Transcaspian railway, Meshhed’s through trade has 
much declined. Nevertheless the town must still 
he described as an important centre of 
traffic and trade, not least on account of 
the numerous pilgrim routes that lead to it. Mesh- 
hed is 150 miles from the Russian railway station 
of Ashkabad [q. v.], the capital of the Tians- 
caspian area; there is a good road between the 
two towns. 

For the housing of the numerous pilgrims and 
other strangeis who come to Meshhed, a consider- 
able number of caravanserais are available. In 
Fraser’s time (1S22), there were at least 25 — 30 
such places in Use, apart from some that had been 
abandoned and allowed to fall into ruins (see 
Frasei , Narrative, p.460). Khanikoff (p. 107-10S) 
gives 16, four of which, intended for pilgrims only, 
were inside the Past; of these latter the oldest 
is the Sultan Caravanserai, built by Tahmasp I; 
others date from Sulaiman I. 

Bibliography. In addition to references 
already given : B. G. A. (ed. de Goeje), i. 257 ; 
u. 313; iiu 25, 50. 319, 333: vi. 24: vii. 171, 
278; Yakut. Mtldjam (ed. Wustenfeld). iii. 

1 13. 4S6. 560 so. ; iv. 824: Ka/wini. At/iiir 
al-Bilad (ed Wustenfeld). p. 262, 275; Abu 
’l-Fida 5 , Tahulm al-Buldan (ed. Paris), p. 450, 
452: Hamd Allah Mustawft. A' tie hat al-Kulub. 
(— G.Jf.S. . xxiii ). p. 150 sq. ; Ibn Battuta 
(ed. Paris), ii. 79 ; ‘Abd al-Karim (1741), Bay an-t 
B akla, or the French transl. of this IVrsian 
work entitled Voyage de P I ndc a la Mekka par 


Abdoul-Kerym by Langles, Paris 1797, p. 69 — 
74; Nasir al-Din Shah’s Boise nach Khorasan 
(1866), Pers. text, Teheran 1286 = 1869, p. 180- 
225 ; Ibrahim Beg, Siyahet-N ami (ed. Stambul), 
or in the transl. by W. Schultz, Zustande des 
heutigen Persiens , 1 vie sie das Beisetagebtich 
Ibrahim Beys enthullt , Leipzig 1903, p. 40—49; 
Sami Bey Frasherl, Kamils al-A^ldm, Stambul 
1316, vi. 4290 — 4291; Muhammad Mahdi al- 
c AlawI, Ta’rikh Tus aw al-Mashhad al-Ridawi , 
Baghdad 1346 = 1927. Cf. also the manuscript 
diary of a pilgrimage to Meshhed in 1819-1820 
by Husain Khan b. Dja c far al-Musawi in the 
Berlin State Library, s. Pertsch, Verzeichniss 
der persisch. Hdschr. . . zu Berlin , Beilin 1888, 
N°. 360, p. 378 — 379. On the Matla c al-Shams 
of Sanl c al-Dawla s. above. 

As to descriptions of Meshhed by Europeans 
we owe the first full description to Fraser 
(1822); Conolly (i. 260) and Burnes (ii. 78) 
both say it is thoroughly reliable. Valuable 
notes on the town are given by Conolly, Ferrier, 
Khanikoff, Eastwick, MacGregor, Bassett, O’Do- 
novan, Curzon, Massy, E. Diez, and especially 
by C. E. Yate and Sykes, each of whom spent 
several years (1893-1897 and 1905-1912 resp.) in 
Meshhed as British Consul-General for Khurasan. 
— - Kuy Gonzales de Ciavijo (1404), Embassy 
lo the Court of Timur, ed. C. R. Maikham 
(Plakiuyt Society, vol. xxvi., London 1859), 
p. 109 — no; Truilhier (1807), in Bulletin de 
la Societe de Geogr vol. ix., Paris 1838, p. 272- 
282 ; J. B. Fraser (1822), A r arrative of a Jour- 
ney into Khorasan in the years 1821 — 1822, 
London 1825, p. 436 — 548; A. Conolly (1830). 
Journey to the Noith of India, London 1834, 
i. 255 — 289, 296—368; A. Burnes (1832), 
Travels into Bokhara , London 1834, ii. 76 — 
87; J. B. Fraser (1833), A Winter’s Journey 
from Constantinople to Teheran , London 1838, 
i- 213 — 255 ; J. Wolff, Narrative of a Mission 
to Bokhara in the years 1S4J — 1845 3 , London 
1846, p. 177—196, 386 — 408; J. P. Ferrier 
(1845), Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in 
Persia 2 , London 1857, p. ill — 133; J. J. 
Benjamin, 8 Jahre in Asien tend Europa 2 , 
Hanover 1S58, p. 189 — 190; N. de Khanikoff 
(1858), Memoirs sur la partie meridionals de 
I’Asie centra/e, Paris 1S61, p. 95 — III; N. 
de Khanikoff, Meehed, la ville sainte et son 
territoire , in Le Tour Ju Monde , Paris 1861, 
N°. 95 — 96; Eastwick (1862), Journal of a 
diplomat's three rears residence in Persia , Lon- 
don 1864, ii. 190 — 194; H. Vamb6ry (1863), 
Peise in Mittelasien 2 , Leipzig 1865 (1873)1 
p. 248 — 258; identical with H. Vambery, Meine 
Wandcrungen und Erlebnisse in Persien , Pesth 
1867, P- 313 — 327; H. W. Bellew (1872), 
Prom the Indus to the Tigris , London lS 74 i 
p. 358—368; Fr. John Goldsmid (and Evan 
Smith, 1872), Eastern Persia, London 1876, 
i- 356—366; H. C. Marsh (1872), A ride 
through Islam etc., London lS 77 i P- 96 — 112; 
V. Baker (1873), Clouds in the East , London 
1876, p. 177— 194; C. M. MacGregor (1875), 
Narrative of a Journey through the province 
of Khorasan , London 18791 2 7 7 — 3 ° 9 : ii- 

4: J. Bassett (1S7S), Persia , the Land of the 
Imams , London 1887, p. 219 — 247; E. O’Dono- 
van (1880), The Merw Oasis , London 1882, i. 
47S — 502; ii. 1 — 14: A. C. Yate, (1SS5, brother 
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of C. E. Yate), Travels with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission , Edinburgh 1SS9, p. 367— 
3S4 ; G. Radde (1886), Transkaspien und Ncrd- 
ehorasan , in Petermanns Geogr, Mitteil., Erg.-H. 

126, p. 174 — 178; G. v. Curzon (1889), Persia 
and the Persian Question , London 1892, i. 
14S — 176; H. St. Massy (1893), An Englishman 
in the shrine of Imam Reza in Alashad , in The 
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Tus and Meshhed are not satisfactorily distin- 
guished; cf. above. (M. Streck) 

MESHHED C ALI. [See Nedjaf.] 

MESHHED HUSAIN (Kerbela^), a place 

of pilgrimage west of the Euphrates 
about 60 miles S. S. W. of Baghdad on 
the edge of the desert (Yakut, Mudjarn , ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 249). It lay opposite Kasr Ibn 
Hubaira (al-Istakhri, B.G.A., i. 85 ; cf. al-Baladhuri, 
Lutiih, ed. de Goeje, p. 287; ai-Makdisi, B.G.A . , 

iii. J2i). 

The name Keibela 3 is probably connected with 
Aram. Karbela (Daniel, 3, 2I ) and Assyr. Karbal- 
Dtu (a kind of headdress) (G. Jacob, T urkische 
Bibliothek , xi. 35, note 2). It is not mentioned 
in the pre-Arab period. 

After the taking of al-Ilua, Khalid b. al-W alid 
is said to have encamped in Kerbela'' (\akut, iv. , 
250). On the Ashura 5 day (10 th Muharram) 61 
(Oct. io 7 6S0) the Imam Husain b. c Ali (cf. ii., 

P* 339 ) on the march from Mecca to the Irak, 
where he intended to enforce his claims to the 
caliphate, fell in the plain of Iverbela 3 in the 
district of Ninawa (al-Tabari, iii. 219°^ \akut, 

iv. 870 j now according to Mas^ignon : Khaimat 
Ka c a ; according to Musil ’. Ishan Nainwa) in a 
battle with the troops of the governor of al-Kufa 
and was buried in al-Hahr (\akut, ii. 18S sq . ; 
al-Tabari, iii. 752: E. " Herzfeld, cf. above, ii., 

]>. 221). 

I he place where the decapitated body of the 


I Prophet’s grandson was interred (on the fate of 
the head which was cut off and sent to Damascus 
to Vazid I, cf. van Berchem, Festschrift , Ed. Sa- 
cha 11 geioidw.f Berlin 1915? P* 2 9 $ — 3 IO )> ca Il e d 
Kabr al-Husain, soon became a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage for the Shrls (cf. art. siii c A). 

As early as 65 (684—685) we hnd Sulaimau 
b. Surad going with his followers to llusain s 
grave where he spent a day and a night (al-la- 
bari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 545 Sl 7 -) m l^n a DAtlur 
( Ta'rihh, ed. Tornberg, v. 184; ix. 358) mentions 
further pilgrimages in the years 122 ( 739 — 74 °) 
and 436 (1044—1045). The priests of Meshhed 
Husain at quite an eaily date were endowed by 
the pious benefactions of l mm Musa, mother of 
the Caliph al-Mahdi (al-Tabari, iii. 75 2 )* 

The Caliph al-Mutawakkil in 236 ($ 5° — $50 
destroyed the tomb and its annexes and had the 
ground levelled and sown ; he prohibited under 
threat of heavy penalties visiting the holy places 
(al-Tabari, iii. 1407; Ilamd Allah al-Mustawfi, 
Xuzhat al-Eulub. ed. Le Strange, p. 3 2 )- 
Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, p. 166), however, mentions 
about 977 a. u. a laige meshhed with a domed 
chamber, entered by a door on each side, over 
the tomb of Husain, which in his time was already 
much visited by pilgrims. Dabba b. Muhammad 
al-Asadi of c Ain al-Tamr, supreme chief of a number 
of tribes, devastated Meshhed al-iliPir (Kerbela ) 
along with other sanctuanes, for which a punitive 
expedition was sent against °Ain al-lamr in 369 
(979 — 980) before which he lied into the desert 
(Ibn Miskawaih, TadjZinb al-i mam, ed. Amedroz 
, in 7 he Eclipse of the AbbaCid Caliphate , u. 33 $? 
j 414). In the same year, the Shih Buyid c Adud al- 
! Daw la (cf. above. 1. 143) took the two sanctuaries 
I of Meshhed c AIi (= al-Nadjaf) and Meshhed al- 
j Husain (M. Ham) under his special protection 
j (ibn al-Aihir, vm. Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi, 

i loc, citl). 

Hasan b. al-Fadl, who died in 4*4 ( 102 3 
1024), built a wall lound the holy tomb at Mesh- 
hed al-IIusain (Ibn Taghnbirdi, Xudjum, ed. 
Popper, ii. 123^ 14O1 also did at Medihed 

c Ali (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 154). 

In Rabi c al-awwal 407 (Aug./Sept. roi 6 j, a 
‘ great conflagration broke out caused by the up- 
i setting of two wax candles, which reduced the 
j main building (al-Kubba) and the open halls 
I (al-Arwika) to ashes (Ibn al-Athir, ix. 209). 

( When’ the Saldjuk Sultan Malik Shah came to 
Baghdad in 479 — 1087) h e did no ^ rieglect 

r to visit the two Mesbheds of "All and al-Husam 
(Ibn al-Athir, x. 103). The two sanctuaries at this 
time w'ere known as al-Mashlmdan (al-Lundarl al- 
Isfahani, Taivarikh al-Saldjuk, ed. Houtsma, in 
Recue il des textes . . ii. 77 ) thc ana ^g>’ of 
the duals al- c Irakan, al-Ba-ratan, al-Hiratan, al- 
Misian etc. 

The likljan Ghazan in 1303 MMted Kcrbela 
and gave lavish gifts to the sanctuary. He or his 
father Arghun is credited with bringing water to 
the district by leading a canal from the I rat (the 
modern Nahr al-Husainiya) (A. Noldeke, Das Hei- 
Ijgtu m at- If 0 sains zu Kcrbela', Berlin 1 9 ° 9 i P- 4 °)- 

Ibn Battuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, ii. 
99) visited Kerbela in 727 (1326 — 1327) from 
al-Hdla and describes it as a small town which 
lies among palm groves and gets its water from 
the Fiat. In the centre is the sacred tomb; be- 
side it is a large madra=a ami the famous hostel 
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( ai-zavnya ) in which the pilgrims are enter- 
taineJ. Admission to the tomb could only be 
obtained by permission of the gate-keeper. The 
pilgrims kiss the silver sarcophagus, above which 
hang gold and silver lamps. The doors are hung 
with silken curtains. The inhabitants are divided 
into the Awlad Rakhik and Awlad Fayiz, whose 
continual feuds are detrimental to the town, al- 
though they are all Shi K. 

About the same date, Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi 
(op. cit.) gives the circumference of the town as 
2,400 paces; he mentions there also the tomb of 
Hurr Ri>a (b. Yazid), who was the first to fall 
fighting for Husain at Kerbela 3 . 

The Safawid Shah Ismail I (d. 930 = 1524) 
made a pilgrimage to al-Nadjaf and Meshhed Husain. 

Sultau Sulaiman the Magnificent visited the tw r o 
sanctuaries in 941 (1534 — 1535), repaired the canal 
at Meshhed al-Husain (al-Husaimya) and trans- 
formed the fields which had been buried in sand 
into gardens again. The Manarat al- c Abd (see below’), 
formerly called Engusht-i Yar, was built in 982 
(* 574 — 1575 ). Murad III in 991 (1583) ordered 
the Wall of Baghdad, c Ali Pasha b. Ahvand, to 
build or moie correctly restore a sanctuary over 
the grave of llusain. Soon after the capture of 
Baghdad in 1623, c Abbas the Great won the 
Meshheds for the Persian empire. Nadir Shah 
visited Ketbela 3 in 1743; w’hile he is credited 
w’ith gilding the dome in Meshhed c Ali, he is 
also said to have confiscated endowments intended 
for the priests of Kerbela 3 . 

The great prosperity of the place of pilgrimage 
and its large number of inhabitants is emphasised 
on the occasion of the pilgrimage of c Abd al- 
Karim, a favourite of Nadir Shah. Radiya Sultan 
Begum, a daughter of Shah Husain (1694 — 1722), 
preaented 20,000 nadiris for improvements at the 
mosque of Husain. 

The founder of the Kadjar dynasty, Agha Mu- 
hammad Khan, towards the end of the xviiith 
century, presented the gold covering for the dome 
and the manara of the sanctuary of Husain (Jacob 
in A. Noldeke, op. at. p. 65, note 4). 

In April 1801, in the absence of the pilgrims 
who had gone to al-Nadjaf, 12,000 Wahhabis 
under Shaikh Sa c ud entered Kerbela 3 , slew* over 
3,000 inhabitants there and looted the houses and 
bazaars. In particular they carried off the gilt 
copper plates and other treasures of the sanctuary 
and destroyed the shrine. But after this cata- 
strophe contributions poured in for the sanctuary 
from the whole Mri'i world. 

After a temporal y occupation of Kerbela 3 by 
the Persians, Nedjib Pasha in 1843 succeeded by 
foice of arms in enforcing the recognition of Tur- 
kish suzerainty over the town ; the walls of the 
present old town were now for the most part de- 
stroyed. The governor Midhat Pasha in 1871 began 
the building of government offices, which remained 
incomplete, and extended the adjoining market 
place (references for the history of Meshhed Hu- 
sain are given in A. Noldeke, op. ci /., p. 35 “ 5 °)- 

At the present day with over 50,000 inhabitants. 
Kerbela 3 is the second largest and perhaps the 
richest town of the c Irak. It owes its prosperity 
not only to the great number of pilgrims who 
visit the tomb of Husain, but also to the fact 
that it is the most important starting point for 
the Persian pilgrim caravans to al-Nadjaf and 
Mecca, and through its situation on the edge of 


the alluvial plain it is an important “desert port" 
for trade with the interior of Arabia. 

The old towui with its tortuous streets is sur- 
rounded by modern suburbs. About half to three 
quarters of the citizens are Persians, the remainder 
Shri Arabs. The most important tribes among 
them are the Ban! Sa c ad, Salalme, al-Wuzum, al- 
Tahamze and al-Nasiriye. The Dede family is the 
richest : for constructing the Nahr al-Husainlya it was 
rewarded with extensive estates by Sultan Selim. 

The name Kerbela 3 strictly speaking only ap- 
plies to the eastern part of the palm gardens 
which surround the towm in a semi-circle on its 
east side (Musil, The Middle Euphrates , p. 41). 
The town itself is called al-Meshhed or Meshhed 
al-Husain. 

The sanctuary of the third Imam lies in a court 
yard (sahn) 354 X 2 7° feet arec b which is 
surrounded by lUeans and cells. Its walls are 
decorated with a continuous ornamental band which 
is said to contain the whole Kur 3 an written in 
white on a blue ground. The building itself is 
156 X feet * n area * The rectangular main 

building entered by the “golden outer hall” (pic- 
ture in Grothe, Geogr. Charakterbilder , pi. lxxviii., 
fig. 136) is surrounded by a vaulted corridor (now' 
called dja/n F; A. Noldeke, op. cit., p. 20, 3 ) in 
which the pilgrims go round the sanctuary (jawaf) 
(Wellhausen, Teste arab . Hcidentums 2 , p. 1 09 — 
1 1 2). In the middle of the central domed chamber 
is the shrine (sanduka) of Husain about 6 feet 
high and 12 long surrounded by silver mashrabiya 
work, at the foot of which stands a second smaller 
shrine, that of his son and companion-in-arms 
c Ali Akbar (Mas c udi, Kitab al-Tanbih , ed. de Goeje, 
B. G. A ., viii. 303). 

“The general impression made by the interior 
must be called fairy like, w'hen in the dusk — 
even in the daytime it is dim inside — the light 
of innumerable lamps and candles around the 
silver shrine, reflected a thousand and again a 
thousand times from the innumerable small crystal 
facets, produces a charming effect beyond the 
dreams of imagination. In the roof of the dome 
the light loses its strength; only here and there 
a few crystal surfaces gleam like the stars in the 
sky" (A. Noldeke, op, cit., p. 25 sqi). 

The sanctuary is adorned on the Kibla face 
with magnificent and costly ornamentation. Two 
manaras flank the entrance. A third, the Manarat 
al- c Abd, rises before the buildings on the east 
side of the Sahn • south of it the face of the buildings 
surrounding the court recedes about 5° fe e O on 
this spot is a Sunni mosque. Adjoining the Sahn 
on the north side is a Iaige medrese the court- 
, yard of which measures about 85 feet square 
with a mosque of its own and several mihrabs 
(on the present condition of the sanctuary: cf. 
A. Noldeke, op. cit p. 5 — 26, on its history p. 35 ” 
50 and on its architectural history, p. 5 1 ^6). 

Abut 600 yards N. E. of the sanctuary of JIusain 
is the mausoleum of his half-brother c Abbas. On 
the road which runs westward out of the towm is 
the site of the tent of Husain ( Kh ai magati). The 
building erected there (plan in Noldeke, pi. vii.; 
photograph in Grothe, pi. lxxxviv., fig. 145) has 
the plan of a tent and on both sides of the 
entrance there are stone copies of camel saddles. 

On the desert plateau (ham mad) west of the towm 
stretch the graves of the devout Shi c is. North of 
the gardens of Kerbela 3 lie the suburbs, gardens 
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and fields of al-Bkere, N.W. those of Kurra, S. 
those of al-Ghadhiriya (Yakut, iii. 768). Among 
places in the vicinity, Yakut mentions al- c Akr (iii. 
695) and al-Nawayih (iv. 816). 

A branch line diverging north of al-Hilla con- 
nects Kerbela 3 with the Baghdad— al-Basra railway. 
Caravan roads lead to al-Hilla and Nadjaf. The 
sanctuary of Husain still has the reputation of 
securing entrance to Paradise for those buried there, 
wherefore many aged pilgrims and those iu failing 
health go there to die on the holy spot. 
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(E. Honigmann) 

MESHHED-I MISRIYAN, a ruined site 
in Transcaspiana (Turkmenistan), N. W . of 
the contluence of the Atrak and its right bank 
tributary the Sumbar, or more exactly, on the road 
which runs from Oat at right angles to the road 
connecting Cikishlar with the railway station of 
Ayd?n. 

The ruins are surrounded by a wall of brick 
and a ditch and have an area of 320 acres. 
The old town, situated in the steppes which are 
now peopled by Turkomans, received its water 
from a canal led from the Atrak about 40 miles 


above Cat. Near the latter place the canal diverged 
northwards from the river, crossed the Sumbar by 
a bridge and finally followed an embankment 
6 feet high on which the bed of the canal was 
12 feet broad. 

The ruins of a fine mosque can still be seen, 
the gateway of which, decorated with faience, has 
an inscription according to which this tak was 
built by < Ala :) al-Dunya wa ’ 1 -Din Ghiyath al-Islam 
wa ’l-Muslimln Zill Allah* fi ’l- c AlamIn Sultan Mu- 
hammad b. Sultan Takish Burhan Amir al-Mu 3 minm. 
The Kh w arizmshah Muhammad in question reigned 
1200 — 1220. On one of the two towers (minarets : ) 
is written : bismillah .... barakat un min Allah 1 
minima amara bihi Abu DJa^far Ahmad b. Abi 
' l-Agharr sahib al-ribat , dazzahu 'll aha. c Amal 
c Ali R. . . . (rj. The identity of this Ahmad is un- 
known but the title u lord of the ribat” which he 
gives himself, confirms the fact that M.-Misriyan 
was a frontier fortress (ribat). Near the east gate 
stood another white mosque. 

Tiadition (Conolly) ascribes the destruction of 
Misiiyan to the “Kalmuk Tatars”. The appearance 
of the Kahnuks in these regions may be dated 
about 1600. 

The name Meshhed-i MLriyan (vaiiants: Me- 
storian, Mest-Debian, Mest-Dovran, Mastan) is 
obscare, unless Mestmian is to be explained as 
‘ Ncutoriyan “Nestorian Christians”; it may be 
recalled that during his campaign in the Col 

to the east of the Caspian, Yazdagird II 

persecuted the Christiana (Hoffmann, p. 50; Labourt, 
Le christtamsme dans I'Emfiu Perse , 1904, p. 126). 

The site of the ruin, (to the north of Djurtljan) 
U given the name Dihistan in Muslim sources, 
which recalls the name of the old Scythian people 
Daha who led a nomadic life on the Atrak (Greek 
Aim and A xrrxi\ cf. Tomaschek in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rcat-Encycl. z , iv., col 1945k Ihom the Dahian clan 
of the l’arnoi was descended the Arshakid dynasty 
which imposed its authority on the farthians (cf. Mi- 
norsky, Tianscaucasia. 'jt.A ., I930,july-Sept.,p. 56 J. 

The basin of the Atrak (the ancient Sip/10; ) is 
at the estieme limit of the lands described in the 
classical aQd Muhammadan geographers. The sources 
mention several settlements in Dihistan but in a 
somewhat confusing fashion. As the analysis by 
Hoffmann and by Barthold has shown, a distinction 
must be made between: 1. the settlement on the 
sea-shore, 2. the town of Dihistan and 3. the ribat 
Dihistan. 

1. The first of these was built on a promontoiy 
(i/iifi/n) behind which ships could shelter. Mar- 
quart, F.ransahr, p. 130, reads the name concealed 
in the variants in I-takhri, p. 219, note as 
“Dihistan Ilayastn'’ which he connects with the 
district of Bayasan mentioned (in Djurdjan!) by 
Tabari, ii. 1330; Baladhuri, p. 337 and Ibn Klnir- 
dadhbth. p. 3s. The HtiJud al-'.lhm mentions a 
peninsula of Dihistan-Sur on the cuast of Dihistan. 
This may be an echo of the name of the 
Turkish ('-J princes or (Hoffmann, p. 281) 

who attacked Djurdjan from the north (Ibn al- 
Athir, ill. 22). Lastly Tabari, ii. 1 325, locates an 
island of Kuhaira 5 farsakhs from Dihistan. Barthold 
identifies all these names with the cape of Hasan- 
Kuli which shelters the bay into which the Atrak 
liows. [Cf. also the article tcra.n, on the Diz-i 
Alanan mentioned in the Shah-nama\. 




A difficulty is raised by Istakhrl (p. 219) who 
puts at 50 farsakhs and p. 226 at 6 marhala 
(each of 8 2 / 3 farsakhs) the distance between Abas- 
kun (at the mouth of the river Djurdjan, now 
Giimush-tapa ?) and the cape of Dihistan in question. 

If we follow this double indication literally, we 
ought (with Hoffmann, p. 279, who reads the 
name “Dihistan— Tabashir”) to move the cape of 
Dihistan considerably to the north, in the bay of 
Kiasnowodsk, which is certainly a very important 
place. In this case the cape would be a different 
one from Buhaiia = Hasan Kuli (Hoffmann, p. 278). 

2. The town of Dihistan, according to the 
middle Persian list of the towns of Eran, was 
founded by a certain Narsahe the Arshakid (Mar- 
quart, Enmsahr , p. 73) and according to the 
Nuzhat al-KulTib , p. 1 66, by the Sasanid Kubad 
b. ITruz. According to Mukaddasi, the town of 
Dihistan was called Akhur. Tabari locates (the town 
of) Dihistan 23 farsakhs from (the river of) Djurdjan 
and, as we have seen, 5 farsakhs from Buhaira. This 
latter distance is by the way less than the actual 1 
distance between Ilasan-Kuli and Meshhed-i Misriyan. [ 

3. The ruins of Mcshhed-i Misriyan (as the in- j 
scuption on the mosque suggests !) must correspond 1 
to the rib at of Dihistan which Mukaddasi, p. 358 j 
(cf. also p. 312, 367, 372) mentions distinct from 
Akhur. This ribat situated on the borders of the i 
steppes had tine mosques and rich markets. Relying ' 
on Yakut, i. 39, Barthold thinks that in the xiith j 
century the ribat (and not Akhur to the east of j 
the Djuidjan-ribat road) was the capital of the ! 
district of Dihistan. 
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Irana , 1903, p. 82; Semenov, Nadpisi na por- , 
tale meceti v Medied-i Misrian , Zap ., xviii., | 
p. 0154 — 0157; Barthold, K istorii orosheniya j 
Darkest ana, St. Petersburg 1914, P- 31 — 37 : 
(this little known work contains a minute 
description of the basins of the rivers of Turke- 
stan)^ _ (V. Mi.norsky) 

MESIHI (originally Isa), an important Ot- 
toman poet of the time of Bayazld II. Born in 
Prishtina (northern Albania), he came as a youth 
to Constantinople where he became a softa (theo- 
logical student) and distinguished himself as a 
calligrapher. In the end he won the favour of 
the grand vizier Khadim c All Pasha [q. v.] and 
became his diwan-secretary. But his irregular 
life and carelessness in the performance of his 
duties frequently irritated his patron ( c Ali Pasha 
called him She hr oghlanT). He held his po>t, 
however, till the death of C AB Pasha in 9*7 
(1511) in battle against the Shi'I rebels under 
Shah KulL Mesihl wrote an elegy on his death, 
full of the deepest emotion. 


His attempts to find a new patron failed. He 
had to be content with a miserable fief in Bosnia 
where he soon died in 918 (1512), poor and for- 
gotten and still quite young. 

According to Ahmad Pasha [q. v.] and Nedjatl 
(d. 914= 1509), Mesihl was regarded as the third 
great Ottoman poet and the greatest lyric poet 
before Bakl. He is a most artistic and original 
figure. His output was not extensive, but of lasting 
influence. His Diwdn has not yet been printed, 
a fate common to nearly all impoitant Turkish 
poets. In his lyric poems he is above the average 
of contemporary poets. In addition to the grace 
and delicacy of his diction, there is a certain 
novelty in his style. New images and pictures are 
introduced with great boldness, perhaps a result 
of his Albanian blood. The best known of his 
poems, in Europe is his Ode to Spring {murebPa) 
which Sir William Jones published with a Latin 
translation : Poeseos Asiaticae co m in enta rioru m libri 
sex , Leipzig 1774 and has been repeatedly re- 
printed (by Toderini, by Wieland in the Deutsche 
Merkur , by J. von Hammer etc.). His Diwdn is 
also of importance linguistically, for it bears the 
stamp of the Rumelian dialect. 

Meslhl’s most original work is his Methneivi , 
Shehr-engiz (the “Thriller of the Town”), which 
is also the most original work in Turkish litera- 
ture down to Mesihfs time. It is original in 
subject also, as it did not have a Persian model. 
It introduced quite a new style of poem, which 
was frequently imitated. Shehr-engiz represents 
the first attempt at humoious verse in Turkey, 
and its language is very close to the spoken 
speech. Here Mesihi could write Turkish to his 
heart’s content, while in other forms he had to 
use the learned jargon. He laments in one pas- 
sage that without Persian and Arabic there would 
be no room for him as a poet, even if he had come 
down from heaven. 

Shehr-engiz is a burlesque catalogue of the beau- 
tiful “boys” of Adrianople — it £is interesting to 
note that they are all Muhammadan — and became 
popular on account of its unaffected language. 

As a product of his activity as a secretary, 
we have also a collection of inska elegant spe- 
cimens of epistolary style, not without historical 
interest, entitled Gul-i Sad Berg (the hundred- 
leaved rose). I have a manuscript of this work, 
which seems to be rather rare, of 991 (15^3) eD " 
titled InshdI-i Mesihi. 

Bibliography’. Sehi, Hesht Bihisht , Con- 
stantinople 1325, p. 109; Latifi, Tezkere , Con- 
stantinople 1314, p. 309-31 1; Thureiya, Sidjill-i 
c othmdni , Constantinople 1311, iv. 369; Sami, 
R'dmus, Constantinople 1316, vi. 4286; Ahmad 
RiCat, Ltighat-i tdrikhiye , Constantinople i 3 oc b 
v. So; H. Husam al-Dln, Amasiya Ta^rikhf^Con-^ 
stantinople 1927, iii. 260; Nedjib c Asim, Mesihi 
Diwdni, T.O.E.M. , i. 300 — 308 {Notices historicc- 
sociologiques tire'es du divan de Messiht ); Mehmed 
Tahir, "Otkmdnli MiPellifleri. , Constantinople 
x 333 i h. 410 (the Diwdn in the Hamldiya-Library 
[ is numbered N°. 483 [not 473] ; I could not 

j find the copy of the Insha in the Cat. of the 

j Nur-i 'othmaniye); Hammer, G.O.D. , i. 297 — 
! 3 ° 2 • G.O.R. 2 , i. 679; Smirnov, Ocerk istorii , 

St. Petersburg 1891, iv. 477 (Ivors); Gibb, A 
I History 0 f Ottoman Poetry , London 1902, ii. 

226 — 256; the Catalogues by Pertsch (Berlin, 
' Gotha), Rieu a. o. (Th. Menzel) 
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METAWILA. [See MutawalI.] 

MEWLANA HUNKiAR, a title of the 
head of the Maw law! Order [see maw* 
lwviya]. The second word is the Turkish form 
of the Persian khud atvandgigr, the equivalent 
of mazo/a , which according to A flak! (Saints des 
Da inches Tourneurs, i. 59) was bestowed on Djalal 
al-Din by his father. Sami in his Turkish Lexicon 
states that the word, besides being used for “Sultan”, 
“King", is applied to certain saintly personages, 
in such combinations as fir Jiun&dr or mu! I a 
hunk l Zir. The underlying idea of such a title is 
probably that the saint has had committed to him 
the government of the world, if he choose to under- 
take it, an idea elaborated by I bn c Arabi (Futuhat 
ATakkiya , i. 262 ; ii. 407), who regards such a 
saint as the true khalifa. The title lelebi is more 
generally recognized as that belonging to the head 
of the Mawlawl Order (Sami, loc. cit ., p. 5 IOa )* 
(D. S. Margoliouth) 

MEZZOMORTO, an Ottoman Grand Ad- 
miral whose real name was IlADjDJi Hcsein 
Pasha. 

Hadjdji Husein Pasha, known as Mezzomorto, 

1. e. “half-dead” because he was severely wounded 
m a naval battle, came from the Balearic Island*., 
if A. de la Motraye’s statement ( Voyages, The 
Hague 1727, i. 206) that he was born in Mallorca 
is right. He probably spent his youth sailing with 
corsairs on the seas off the North Afiican coast. ! 
He first appears as a desperate piiate in the sum- ] 
mer of 1682 in the Barbary States. When Fiance 
was preparing to deal a decisive blow at the 
pirates of Algiers, whose arrogance had passed 
all bounds, he was handed over as a hostage to 
the French after the bombardment of Algiers, but 
managed to return there, to strike down with his 
own hand, in a mutiny of the mercenaries which 
he had stirred up, the Dey of Algiers Baba Hasan, 
who was ready to make peace and to fight his 
way to the head of the state (summer of 16S3, 
cf. Zinkeisen, G.O.R. , v. 51 sq.). Husein Reds in 
the following year concluded with Louis XI \ of 
France a truce for a hundred years, which how- 
ever was only of brief duration. His own rule 
over Algiers was not long either (till 16S8: cf. 
A. Bernard, V Alger *«?, Paris 1929, p. 1 59 )* About 
ten years later, in Muharram 1107 (Aug. 1695)1 
Husein Re^is, who had already distinguished himself 
as commander of a galleon {ka'dun kafudani). was 
appointed Grand Admiral of the Ottoman ileet 
(kafudan-i derya) in succession to c Amudj wade 
Husein Pasha, who was appointed governor of 
Adana after the taking of Chios. He owed his 
promotion to his skilful seamanship at the capture 
of Chios where he distinguished himself in the 
battle with the Venetian fleet (spring of 1695). 
In 1697 Husein Pasha inflicted a disastrous defeat 
on the Venetian Captain General Alessandro Mohno 
off the island of Lemnos, and in the following year 
in a naval fight on July 6 with Molino s succes- 
sor, Giacomo Cornaro, near Mytilene it was very 
doubtful whether the Crescent on the Lion of St. 
Mark gained the victory (cf. ZinKei-en. G.O.h , 
v. 183, from the account by the inrusitore Gar- 
zoni in his Istoria della Repub die j di \ enezia,^ 
Venice 1705, p. 644 sqq . 691 sqq . 74S sqq. and 
775 Ottoman authorities and the historian 

Rashid (fol. 231: cf T- v. Hammer. G.O R vi. 
635) credit the victory to the Ottomans. In 11131 
Mezzomorto was dismissed from his rank and re- 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


! placed by "Abd ai-Fattah Pasha. He retired to 
Chios, where his adventurous life came to an end in 
the same year on the 13th Safar 1 1 13 (July 20, 1701, 
according to Safvvet, op. cit.), on the 14th Safar 1 1 14 
; (1. e. July 9, 1702) according to others. J. v. Hammer, 
G 0 . R vi. 766 and vii. 624, gives the date as 
15th Rabl c 1113 (Aug. 20, 1701). One of these 
dates is probably that of his dismissal. 

Bibliography’. In addition to the references 
in the text cf. Safvvet Bey, Kafuddn Alezemorta 
Husein Pasha , Stambul 1327, Admit alty Pi ess, 
129 pp. small-8”', reprint from the periodical 
: Dj erlde-i bahriye , documents and original sources 

; relating to Mezzomorto ; cf. F. Babin ger, G.O. IV., 
p. 397 sq. j H. D. Giammont, Hutoire d' Alger 
sous la domination turque . Paris 1SS7; E. Plantet, 
Correspondence des devs d' Alger avec la colli- 
de France, Paris 1890. (Fr. Babinger) 

MTDHANA. [See Manara.] 

MIDHAT PASHA, Ottoman statesman, 

! twice giand vizier. 

j Midhat Pasha was horn in Stambul in Safar 1 23S 
(beg. Oct. 18, 1822), the son of Hadjdji c Ali 
Efendi-Zade Hadjdji Hafiz Mehemmed Eshief Efendi, 

I a native of Rushcuk The family seem to have 
been professed Hektashls and Midhat PaTja also 
had a leaning towards them Hi*, eailiest youth 
i was spent in his parents’ home at Widdin, LofCa 
(Bulgaria) and later in Stambul, wheie his father 
held |udicial offices. In 1836 he was working in 
the secretariat of the giand vizier and later he 
filled confidential posts m various governoi ships (in- 
cluding two yeats in Damascus), in 1844 he came to 
Konva and in 1849 became second, in 1851 first 
secretary to the Council zoala). In 1854 

the grand vizier Kibrizlf Mehemmed Pusht gave 
him the difficult task of pacifying the provinces of 
Adnanople and the Balkans and dealing them of 
robber bands. Here he displayed for the first tunc 
his special talents foi administration, which were 
not unnoticed by the Porte and soon aftei wauls 
brought him the appointment of governor of the 
Danube districts (Widdin, Sili-tiia; In 1S5S lie 
spent six months tiavelling for study in western 
Europe, including Vienna, Paris. Brussels and 
London. In 1S61 he was appointed govei noi ( zvall) 
of Nish and Prizren with the rank of vizier, vvlieie 
he earned distinction b\ his pacification of the 
country, so that, when the new organisation of 
wilayets was carried out in 1864, he was given the 
model province. Danube-Bulgaria ( Tuna Wilaycti). 
During his four veats’ governorship, he raised the 
province to a level raie in Turkey, although it 
was only under his successor that the people 
learned to thank him for it. He built schools and 
educational institute- everywhere, created funds 
to make advances to and support useful under- 
takings, built hospitals, granaries, roads (2,000 miles) 
and biidges (1,400) and improved communications 
in every way As he required money for all these 
progressive undertakings, which the government 
could not give him and he would not raise by 
abuse of taxation, he raised the necessary funds 
by ■‘voluntary contributions” from the people. The 
Bulgars, with whom for nationalist reasons he had no 
sympathy, suffered not a little from the enterprising 
spirit and unrestrained love of work of the youn^ 
governor who, of unbending will and inexorable 
severity, was of a nature not attractive, but rather 
arrogant and conceited. At the same time he was 
quite modern in his views and had no scruples about 
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introducing absolute equality between Christians and ! 
Muslims in his province. He proceeded ruthlessly [ 
against agitators and rebels, dismissed incompetent 
officials and brought extortionists to book. His most 
rigoious steps were diieeted against the Russian 
Pan-Slav intrigues, the leaders of which he ruthlessly 
hanged. Although in a few years he made the 
Danube province the richest in Turkey without it 
costing the state a piastre, in 1869 Midhat Pasha, 
who had incurred the hostility of the Russians, was 
deprived of his office and sent to remote Baghdad 
as governor and commander of the vi*h Army Corps. 
Midhat Paslja was not dismayed, but went to work 
w’ith lenewed energy to develop his new governor- 
ship. He laid roads, staited horse-tramways, built 
a technical school, founded a savings bank, insti- 
tuted legular steamship tiaffic on the Tigris between 
Baghdad and seveial harbours on the Persian Gulf 
and urged the building of a “Euphrates railway”. 
Under the pietext that he had taken part in a 
conspiracy against the Sultan, Midhat Pasha, who 
had already earned the gratitude of the Baghdad 
province and also won Nedjd for the Ottoman 
empire, was summoned to Stambul where his enemy, 
the grand vizier Mahmud Nedim Pasha, had chosen 
him for the office of waif of Adrianople Instead 
of this, on the fall of his rival. Midhat Pasha was 
appointed grand vizier on Aug. 1, 1872, only to be 
dismissed on October 19. It was clearly shown that 
his real strength lay in provincial administration. 
All possible elements combined to bring about his 
fall: Sultan c Abd al-'Azfz could not endure him 
because he opposed his mad whims; the Old Turks 
regarded him as an infidel because he planned his 
measures regardless of dogmatic objections; he w r as 
most unpopular with the Russians because he had 
taken sharp measures to deal with the Slav Bulgar 
intrigues. Midhat Pasha retired into private life as 
persona ingiata. In the grand vizierate of Es c ad 
Pasha, he became minister of justice on March 15, 
1873 and held this office still under his successor 
Shirvvanl-zade Mehemmed Rushdi Pasha till Sept, 29, 
1873. In the following October, the governorship 
of Salonika was given to him which he only 
accepted with reluctance and held for barely three 
months. On Feb, 17, 1S74 he was again dismissed 
and retired once more to private life. He used the ] 
leisure thus forced upon him to woik out the | 
schemes w hich he later unfolded and which meant j 
a decisive change in the orientation of the Ottoman j 
empire. In August 1875 h’ s old enemy Mahmud - 
Nedim Pasha, who had again received the imperial | 
seals, appointed him minister of justice but by ! 
November he had handed in his resignation, which 
was accepted. The empire was then in a state of 1 
complete confusion risings, famine, an empty 
treasury and a half mad sultan. Midhat Pasha then , 
composed his famous memoiandum of March 9. 1 
1876. which was to have such momentous results. 
On May 20, 1876 he entered the cabinet of the 
grand vizier Muterdjim Mehemmed Rushdi Pasha 
as minister without poitfolio. In the night of 
May 30, Sultan 'Abd al- c Aziz was deposed and 
Murad V raised to the throne of his fathers. On 
July 15, a proclamation issued in the name of the 
new sovereign used for the first time the word 
“constitution". Midhat Pasha was the soul of the 
new movement and he worked ardently with a 
few kindred spirits to give Turkey a constitution. 
Sultan Murad V became insane and was replaced 
by his brother c Abd al-Hamid; on December 18, , 


1876 Midhat Pasha became grand vizier for the 
second time, and five days later, the constitution 
was solemnly proclaimed. The reactionary party 
and a powerful camarilla never ceased its endea- 
vours to bring about the fall of Midhat Pasha 
and to bring his progressive schemes to nought. 
Under the pretext of high treason he was dismissed 
on Feb. 5, 1877 and banished to Europe. He was 
put upon a steamer and went via Rome and Paris 
to England. He was only permitted to return in 
1878 and then only to Crete, in November 187S 
under piessure from England, he was appointed 
governor-general of Syria. In 1880 he w’as trans- 
ferred to Smyrna as governor. Here c Abd al-HamuTs 
wrath ovenvhelmed him. In May 1881 he was 
arrested and brought to Stambul. The ludicrous 
charge of having caused the assassination of Sultan 
c Abd al- c Aziz was brought against him. Midhat 
Pasha was condemned to death but the sentence 
was not carried out. He was banished for life to 
Ta 3 if in Arabia. After repeated attempts to poison 
him, he was strangled on April 10, 1883 (Radjab 29, 
1301) in prison. In this tragic fashion ended the 
life of one of the most notable and best statesmen 
of Turkey, perhaps the most important administrator 
that the Ottoman empire has produced in modern 
times. Midhat Pasha had a son, c Ali Haidar Midhat 
Bey, who after his death conducted a campaign 
to clear his memory and wrote a very full life of 
his father. 

Bibliography : The main source for the 
life of Midhat Pasha is the work of his son 
c Ali Haidar Midhat Bey, which appeared in 
2 vols. entitled Midhat Pasjia^ Haydt-i siyasiyesi, 
k hid mat } , men/ a hay at} at Stambul in 1 3 2 5 
(1 909) (vol. I : Tabsire-i c Ibret\ xo 1 . 2: MiPdt-i 
flanet, Filial press). — He had previously 
published The Life of Midhat Pasha. By his 
son Ali Haydar Midhat , London 1903, xii., 
and Midhat-Pacha , sa vie — son oeuvre. Par son 
fils Ah Haydar Midhat Be r, Paris 1 908, xxiii. 
A kind of translation of these works is: Yusuf 
Kamal Bey Hatata, Mudhakkirdt Midhat Bash a, 
Caiio 1331 (cf. F. Babmger, G. O. IV . , p. 395 ? 
note). Of the wealth of literature on Midhat 
Pasha we may mention: Leouzon-le-Duc, Mid- 
hat Pacha , Paris 1877; Benoit Brunswick, La 
verite sur Midhat Pacha , Paris 1877; A. Clician 
Vassif Effendi, Son Altesse Midhat-Pacha, Grand 
Vizir , Paris 1 909, vii. 5 Un horrible assassinat 
comntis sur Pordre special du Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid II. Assassinat de Midhat Pacha d'apr'es 
les documents officiels de la Jenne Turquie . publ. 
par le Co mite Ottoman d' Cm on et de Pi ogres, 
Geneva 1898, also Midhat Pasha zve-Damad 
Mahmud Pasha Iladretimh Sultan c Abd ul-IIami- 
dih Emmie Aaifiyet Shehadetlerl , Geneva 1 3 *4 
( 1 S96 J ; Thuraiya Rif c at, Midhat Padianih K d- 
tille/ 1 , Stambul 1324; of importance for the 
political ideas of Midhat Pasha are his own pu- 
blications: Pervdd zoe-Fi ghdnlar, Stambul *326, 
political apologia; Ahzvdl al-Dazvla al-'othmdniya 
al-si\ a sly a bi ' 1 -iYazar ila y l-Madi zva l-Hdl 
zaa Istikbdl. La Turquie , son pass: , son avenir. 
Tallf Mi that Bdshd zoa-kad tardjamaha Khalil 
Efendi al-Khuri, Bairut 1879; thereon Mehemmed 
Ru'ffidu Midhat Pa shan in IVaslyet-E antes} zve- 
Snehddeti, Stambul 1325. — Of European works 
on the life and work of Midhat Pasha may be 
mentioned: [A. D. Mordtmann seD.j, Stambul 
und das moderns Turkenthum , New Series, 
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Leipzig 1878, p. 82 sqq. ; [Gg. Dempwolff], Serail 
und Hohe Pforte, Vienna 1879, p. 237 sqq.', 
Carl. v. Sax, Geschichte des Machtverfalls der 
Turkei, Vienna 1908, p. 375 sqq. But the 
western sources have mainly to be used with 
caution, as the very varying statements about 
his origin, date and place of birth show. 

(Fr. Bawnger) 

MIDILLU, Turkish form for Mytilene, name 
of the island of Lesbos, which in the middle 
ages had already taken the name of its capital, j 
The island is about 650 sq. m. in area and has ! 
two large gulfs, the Gulf of Kalioni (Kaiania) j 
and that of Jeros (Kelemia). 

When the Muslims first became acquainted with j 
the island, it belonged to the Byzantine empiie. j 
Its conquest in the reign of the emperot Alexios | 
Comnenos in 484 (1091) by the Emir of Smyrna, ' 
Tzachas, father-in-law of the Seldjuk Kilidj Arslan I j 
b Sulainian, was only temporary. After the conquest | 
of Constantinople by the Latins (1 204), the island i 
passed for a time to the Venetians. In 1355, l ' ,e i 
empeior John Palaeologos, on the mairiage of his j 
sister with the Genoese Francesco Gattilusio, granted ; 
the island to the latter as a fief. It belonged to 
this family when Mehtned II the Conqueror took 
Constantinople in 1454. The islands of the Aegean 
had to pay tribute to the Turks, to which the j 
Gattilusio in the hope of retaining their position ! 
readily agreed; and when the grand vizier Hamza ! 
Padia in 1456 anchored off Lesbos on the voyage 
to Rhodes, the prince Doiino Gattilusio sent rich 
gifts to the Turkish commander through the hi, to- 1 
rian Ducas. After the death of Dorino, his s m j 


cient Methymna, in the north), Sighri in the west of 
the island; and lastly the Junda Islands (Moskonisi) 
east of Midillii; cf. Sami, Kdmus a'-A c /am , col. 
1S94, 4243; Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie , i. 449 — 
472; cf. also: Suleiman Fa J ik, Rehba-i Deryd , i. 
(Stambul 1299), p. 55 — 59. — According to Bae- 
deker 1914, the island had 140,500 inhabitants of 
whom s /i th were Greeks and '/jth Muhammadans. 
Bibliography. On the island in ancient 
times and most of the questions connected with 
it, see the very full article by Burchner on 
Lesbos in Pauly-Wissowa-lvroll, xii. (1925), col. 
2107 — 2133. 

A full description for the earlier Turkish 
period is given by the Turk Piri Re’is in his 
Bahriye written in 1521: this section has been 
translated by Maximilian Bittner in Paul Kretsch- 
mer, Der heutigeLesbisckeDialektiyzSc/uiften 
der Balkankommission , lll/i.), Vienna 1905. col. 
579 — 584 and in my ed. of the Bahriye of Pit I 
Re'is (Berlin and Leipzig 1926), chap. ix. : 
Ah dil lu. text p. 21 — 26, tiansl. p 32 — 42. — 
The most important latei descriptions are those 
by Pococke, Desei iption of the East , 11/11 , London 
1745; Newton, Travels and Discoveries m the 
Levant , London 1865, i. 37 sqq. ; A. Conze, 
A'eise auf der Insel Lesbos , Hanover 1865 and 
R. Koldewey, Die nntiktn Baureste der Inset 
Lesbos. Bn Auftraqe des Kanerlich- DeuBchen 
Arehaologischen Institute nntersucht uni a il ly e- 
no 01 men . Berlin 1890 This book gives details of 
early explorations of the island and accurate 
maps on a larger scale of sections of it. 

(P. Kamlk) 


and successor Domenico sent an embassy under MIDJMARA, the censer, from djamra, 
the same Ducas to try to gain the good graces of “gloving coal”, the Arabic name for the con- 
tie Sultan, but the Turks imposed rather harsh stellation of the Altar which lies south of 
conditions. In 1458 Domenico was slain by his the Scorpion (SvTifp/ov in Aratus, ara in Cicero, 
biother Nicolas who had escaped from Lemnos Maniluts etc ) or censer (Jv/ziaTjpioy in Ptolemy, 
and the latter seized the island. On the pretext turibu'um in Geminus) 

that he had given shelter to the pirates who Bi b li o grap hy : al-Kazwim, ed. \Vu>tenfeM, 

harassed the Asia Minor coast and had committed i. 41; L. Ideler, Cntei suehungen uier den Br- 
other acts hostile to the Sultan, Mehmed in 1462 strung und die Bed/utung der Sterna snua, 

set out against Lesbos. The grand vizier Mihmud Berlin 1809, p. 280; A. Hauliei, Planetenkiniet- 

Pasha conducted the siege of the capital. It was folder und Sternbi'der , Strassburg 1916, p 193- 

taken after 27 days 1 bombardment and the Sultan 199 - _ (J- Rt‘sK\) 

received the surrender of the island in person AIIDRAR Bvnu. [See S I f J n.M as \ . j 

( c Ajhik Pasha Zade, ed. Giese, Leipzig 1929, MIHNA (a.), noun derived from the toot m-h-n. 

p. 156 sq.; Hadjdjl Khalifa. Tuhf t a.'-A'ibdr fi appearing in the Arabic vet b ma/unj, “to smooth”, 
F-sfdr al-Bihd'r, Constantinople 1 141 [172S-1729], and in some Aetliiopic derivations, trial fe g. 
fol. 6b; Hammer ii. 15, 67: Zinkeisen, ii. 226, the trials to which the piophetx and especially the 
2 39 sqq.). A mosque in the citadel of Midillu was family of Muhammad, the ‘Alids, are exposed 111 
built by Fatih; cf. Newton, i. 1 17; Koldewey. p II. this world, cf. Goldziher, I'orlesungin. p. 212 >7.. 

Attempts of the Venetians undei Or-ato Giusti- 261), inquisition. In the latter sense it is 
niam (1464) to take the island from the Turks usually applied to the Mu'tazilite inquisition and 
failed (v. Hammer ii. 83 sql). An expedition against persecution extending from 21S— 234 (833—848,). 
the island in I50o’of the allied Frenchand Venetian On the viiffh form of the verb, imtahana, ‘‘to 
fleets was thwaited by the Turkish foices (v. Ham- loriure”, cf. e-pecially Quatremere, Histone des 
mer, ii. 327; Hadjdjl Khalifa, op. eit . fol. io a ). sultms maml.uks. i/n., p. Si, note 101. 

Since that date the island had been in undi-turbed The first Mu'tazilite inquisition was instituted 
possession of the Turks until during the Balkan towards the end of his reign by the ' \hbasid 
War it was handed over to the Greeks on Nov. 24. caliph al-Ma mun (q v„ 198—218 = 813—833). 
1912 and finally conceded to them by the Peace who was a Mu'tazilite by conviction, especially 
of London of May 30,1913, although with certain with regard to the creation of the Kur an [cf. the 
reservations by Turkey. article- aL-kir'a\ and mutazii.itex]. He sent a 

The island the largest in the Archipelago, letter to the governor of Baghdad. Ishak b. Ibrahim, 
belonged to 'the “willvet of the Archipelago” ordering him to cite before him the kadi's under 
{BjezB ir-i Bahr-i sefid ) and formed in it the his juri-diction in order to test them with regard 
sandjak of Midillu with 5 kaza's: Midillu (with to their opinion on the Kur'an (Tabari, iii. m 2 
the capital, in the east of the island), Pilemar (= sqq . transl. b\ Patton, op. at., p. 37 — 61 ; Kitab 
Plomary, in the south), Molowa (= Mulivo, the an- Baghdad, p. 33 ® sqq., cf. Abu l-Mahasin, i, 636 
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sqq . ; Fragmenta Hist. Arab p. 465)- Those who 
declared their opinion in conformity with that of the 
caliph, should cite the legal witnesses under their 
jurisdiction and institute a similar inquisition. 

This letter was sent to the provinces. In Egypt 
little was done At Kufa the geneial feeling was 
against yielding to the order of the caliph. In 
Damascus, the latter, piobably on his way to Asia 
Minor, personally conducted the testing of the 
doctors of the town. 

In a second letter he ordered Ishak b. Ibrahim 
to send to him seven of the leading the< -logical 
authorities of Baghdad, that he might test them 
himself. The name of the chief champion of the 
oithodox view, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal 
[q. v.], which was at first in the list, was cancelled 
at the instance of the chief kadi Ahmad b. Abl 
Du ? ad fq. v.L the most vigorous advocate of the 
mihna under al-Ma'mun and his successors. Among 
the seven who were summoned to the court was 
Muhammad b. Sa'd [q. v.], the secretary of al- 
Wakidi [q. v.], and authoi of the Kitab al-Tabakat. 
All of them gave way to the pressuie, assented 
to the view foiced upon them and were sent back to 
Baghdad, where Ishak b. Ibiahlm had them repeat 
their confession before the theologians (Tabari, iii. 

1 1 16 si/.; KitZib Baghdad, p. 343 sqq.). The success 
of the caliph moved him to cling to the method in- 
augurated by him. In a third letter which is inter- 
woven with theological arguments (Tabari, iii. 1117 
sqq. : Patton, of. at ., p. 65 sqq.) he enjoined Ishak 
b. Ibrahim to test all the kadis under his jurisdiction, 
who in their tuin should test all witnesses and 
assistants in matters of law’. Ishak b. Ibrahim cited 
before him a number of the most notable doctors 
of Baghdad (Tabari, in. 1121 sqq ; Patton, op. cit ., 
p. 69 sqq.), among them Ahmad b. Hanbal. The 
result of the test was that some of them yielded 
and others remained steadfast: Ahmad b. Hanbal 
belonged to the group of the latter. 

In a fourth letter to Ishak b. Ibiahim (Tabari, 
iii. U25 sqq. ; Patton, op. cit., p. 74 sqq.). the 
caliph discussed the attitude of each of the doctois 
in connection with hi» character and way of life, 
and ordered those who had given unsatisfactory 
answers to be sent to his camp in Taisus. After 
a further examination by Ishak b. Ibiahlm two 
of them only remained steadfast, Ahmad b. Hanbal 
and Muhammad b. Nuh. 'I hey were sent to Tarsus 
as pnsoners. On the way thither the report of the 
caliph’s death reached them. They were sent back 
to Baghdad, Muhammad b. Xuh died before he 
had reached the capital 

Ahmad b. Hanbal remained in pi bon. Although 
he was urged to make use of taliva [q v.] as 
others had done, he stuck to his attitude. Cited 
before al-Ma D mun’s brotherandsuccessoral-Mu'ha^tm 
(218 — 227 = 833 — 842), there originated Inely 
debate- on the nature of the Kur an and other 
theological subjects between him, the caliph, Ahmad 
b Abi Du J ad and others, which lasted three days. 
No change, however, being biought about in Ah- 
mad’s attitude, he wa» scourged at the order of the 
caliph, and afterwards, from fear of an insurrection 
(for Ahmad was ver) popular}, set free. Little 
more is heard of the mihna under al-Mu c tasim 
(Abu l-Mahasin, i. b 49: Patton, p. 113}, who 
had neither the interest nor the training of his 
predecessor in theological matters. 

His son al-Wathik bi‘llah (227 — 23 2 = 842 — 
S47) who succeeded him, returned to the methods 


of al-Mahnun (Abu ’l-Mahasin, i. 683 ; Patton, 
p. 115 sqq.), although it is said that he had restrained 
his father from prosecuting the mihna any farther 
He ordered the governors of the provinces to 
test the notables under their jurisdiction. Little is 
known of the consequences of this order. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal m the meanwhile had become a favourite 
teacher; when, how’ever, he heard of the renewed 
activity of Ahmad b. Abl Du 3 ad he refrained of his 
own will from teaching, and was henceforth left alone. 

Al-Wathik personally intervened in the trial of one 
person of note, the theologian Ahmad b. Nasr b. 
Malik al-Khuza'I who had moreover taken part 
in a conspnacy (Weil, ii. 341; Patton, p. 116 
sq. ; cf. Tabari, in. 1343 sqq.] de Goeje, F/agmenta 
hist, arab ., p. 529 sqq.). Questioned about the 
Kurban, al-Khuza c I replied that he believed it to 
be the word of God. The tiial had not proceeded 
much farther, when the caliph put an end to it 
and personally made an attempt to behead his 
victim, in which he did not succeed without the 
assistance of some one more skilled than himself 
(Sha c ban 231 = 846). 

Other persons of note who remained steadfast 
under al-Wathik were NuVim b. Hammad and the 
well known Abu Ya c kub Yusuf b. Yahya ’ 1 -BuwaitI, 
the pupil of al-Shafi c I and editor of some of his 
W’orks (Patton, p. 119). Both died in prison. As 
an instance of the fanaticism of Ahmad b. Abl 
Du 3 ad it is related that, w'hen in 231 (846) it 
was proposed to ransom 4,600 Muslim prisoners 
from the Byzantines, he proposed to abandon those 
w’ho w'ould not admit the creation of the Kur an; 
this was actually done (Tabari, iii. 1351 sqq. ; Frag/n. 
hist, arab., ii. 532 ; Abu ’ 1 -MahasiD, i. 684 ; Patton, 
p. 120). It is said that al-Wathik gave up his 
Mu c tazilite views before his death. The mihna 
continued to exist during the first years of the 
reign of his successor al-Mutaw^akkil (232 — 247 = 
847 — 861), but in 234 this caliph stopped its 
application and forbade the profession of the 
creation of the Kur' J an on pam of death. 

Bibliography'. al-Wkubl, Tcdrikh, 
Houtsma, ii. 491, 500 — 509, 521, 528, 575 ^ 
582; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii., as cited in 
the article; aI-Mas c udl, Paris ed., vi. 283 sqq. \ 
vii. 101 ; viii. 300 sqq.; x. 45, 51, 7 °i F/ag- 
menta his to icorum atabicorum , ii., ed. de Goeje, 
Leyden 1 87 1 , as cited in the article; Ahmad 
b. Abi Tahir Taifur, Kitab Ba gh dad , ed. Keller, 
Leipzig 1908; Ibn al-Athir, al-Ka/nil , ed. 
Tornbeig, vi. 297 — 301, 314; vii. 14 sq. ; Abu 
’l-Fida 5 , Ta*rikh. Constantinople 1286, ii. 3 1 
sqq. : Abu 'l-Mahasin b. Taghribirdi, al-Ntid/ion 
al-Zahira , ed. T. G. J. juynboll, as cited in 
the article; Tad] al-Dln c Abd al-Wahhab al-Subkl, 
Tabakat at- Shah lya, Cairo 1324, i. 205 sqq A W • 
M. Patton. Ahmed b. Hanbal and the Mi ha si, 
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MIHR, the seventh month of the Persian 
solar year which runs from Sept. 17 to Oct. 16 
and therefore begins the autumn. Mihr is also the 
name of the 16 th day of each month. To 
distinguish between the month Mihr and the day, 
the former is called Mihr Mah and the latter 
Mihr Ruz. On the i6 tfl Mihr, the day when Mihr 
Mah and Mihr Ruz coincide, called Mikr-gdn , 
one of the great feasts begins, which is also called 
Mihrgan and lasts till the 21 st of the month. The 
tirst day of the feast is called Mihr-i c amma , the 
general Mihr, the last Mihr-i khdssa , the special, 
pioper Mihr. The associations of this feast partly 
relate to the beginning of autumn, paitly to the 
sun, whose name the month indeed bears, and 
partly to herioc legend: Mihrgan is the feast of 
Feridun’s accession after his victory over Dahhah. 
On the rites observed at the feast see the sources 
mentioned below. 

Bibliography : Ginzel, Handbuck d. math, 
it. Uchn, Chronologic , i., § 67 sqq. ; al-Blruni, 
Athar , ed. Sachau, p. 4 2, 43, 70, 222 sqq.; 
Vullers, Lexicon persico-latmnni , s. v. ^ } 

ai-KazwIni, z AdjaMb al-Makhlukat, ed. W us ten- 
fold, p. 8f sq . (M Plkssver) 

MIHR-I MAH SULTAN, daughter of 
Suleiman the Magnificent. Mihr-i Mah 
(sometimes also written Mihr-u-mah: cf. Karacelebi- 
^ade, Rau'dat ul-Ebrar , p. 458) was the only 
daughter of Suleiman the Magnificent [q v , as well 
a*> F. Babinger, in Master der Pohtih, ii. 2 , Berlin 
I 9 2 3 ; P- 39 — 63]. While still quite young she was 
married to the grand vizier Rustem Pasha (cf. F. 
Babinger, G. O. IK., p. 81 sq.) in the beginning 
of December 1539 (cf. J. H. Mordtmann. in . 1 / S. ' 
O.S . , Year xxxii., Part 2, p. 37 )! but the marriage 
does not seem to have been a happy one. She 
Used her enormous wealth — St. Gerlach in 1576 
estimated her daily income at not Ie>s than 2,000 
ducats (cf. Tagebuch , Frankfurt 1674. p. 266) — 
for many pious endowments. Among these the most 
important were the two mosques built by her, one 
in Stambul at the Adrianople gate (Edirne A apnsu 
PjamM; cf. Ewlna, SeyTihet-name, 1. 165; Hafiz 
Husein, Hadikat aU Dj awami' c , i. 24 andj. v. Ham- 
mer, G.O R., ix. 50, X°. 1) and the other ( Mihr-i 
Mah Sultan Djami'i ; cf Ewliya, op cit.,i. 472^/.; 
Hafiz IJusein, op. cit ., ii. 186 and l. v. Hammer, G. O j 
R., ix. 128, X°. 741) near the landing-stage in Scutari. 
The second was the work of the great architect | 
Sinan [q v.] who built it in 934 ( 1 5 - 4-7 9 an d also ; 
erected a palace for Mihr-i Mah m Scutari near this 
mos ’jue. After her husband's death (July 8, 1561) i 
Mihr-i Mah Sultan inteivened in political ma’ters on ; 
several occasions: for example she continually urged [ 
upon her father that the conquest of Malta should ! 
be one of the main undertaking-' of the Holy War . 
and offered to equip 400 galleys for this campaign , 
at her own expense. She was still alive at the 
reconciliation with her brother Selim and his acces- , 
sion. The correct date of her death, Jan. 25. 157S , 
is given only by Gerlach. 7 ag r buch , p. 449 • the 
date in Karacelebi-zade, op. cit., p. 45 ^- namely 
Dhu ’l-Ka'da 984 (Jan 20 — feb. iS, 1377 b a 
whole year out. She was buried beside her father 
m his turbc (tomb-mosque) in Stambul. From her 
marriage with Rustem PaHra two sons and a 
daughter LVisha Khanum were born: the latter 
married the grand vizier Ahmed Pasha. 

Bibliography’. In addition to the references 


in the text, cf. Mehemmed Ihuraiya, Sidjill-i 
c othmani , i. 83; J. v. Hammer, G.O.R ., iii. 
393, 425 and pass.: a description of the circum- 
cision festivals of her sons Dphanglr and Bayazid 
is given in the Turkish MS., N°. 34, fol. 43 ^ sqq. 
in the Pruss. State Library (cf. W. Pertsch, 
Verzeichms , 66). (Fr. BabinGER) 

MIHRAB (see also M\sdjidI, D,c). Der i va tion 
of the niche. The mihrab niche has been given 
a twofold origin by Orientalists and historians of 
art: from the Christian apsis and the Buddhist 
niche. “Tout ce qui reste de la basilique dans le 
sanctuaire de la mosquee c'est la qibla, sorte 
d’abside atrophie” says M. v. Berchem in his Notes 
d'archeologie arabe {J. A ., vol. xvii., 1891, p. 427). 
The introduction of the niche mihiab into the 
mosque is no doubt rightly ascubed to the Omaiyads, 
who were the first to build mosques of any size, 
under the influence of the Christian architecture 
of their lands. The simple Arabian and Persian 
village mosques have no niche-- even at the pre- 
sent day. According to tradition, Walid I, when 
he visited the mosque built for him with the help 
of Byzantine masons in Medina, was reproached 
with having built the mosque in the style of 
Christian chinches (Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt 
Medina , A } >h G. IV Gott ix., 1S61). When c Omar 
b. c Abd al- c Aztz in his Sviian buildings had the 
kibla made in the form of a niche, he provoked 
the opposition and anger of the zealots on account 
of the similarity which was thu-i produced between 
the mosques and churches. II. Lammens has col- 
lected a number of references, in which the mihiab 
is roundly asserted to be copied from the Christians 
and to have become naturalised only with difficulty 
and not till the second century ( Ziyad p. 94, 
note 1 quoted by C. H. Becker, Zur Geschichtc 
des islamischen /Cult us, Islamstudit n. p. 493). l' er ' 
haps the custom of placing several niches in the 
kibla wall of large mosques was also a gesture 
against the appearance of imitating the Chiistian 
custom. On the other hand it should not be for- 
gotten that the semicucular niche was one of the 
most widely disseminated forms of ornament in 
Mediteiranean architecture and its adoption was 
much more natuial than an imitation of the much 
larger Christian apsis. The derivation of the mihrab 
from the Buddhist or Hindu niche for idols has 
as much or as little in its favour as the other. 
For it was only exceptionally that the Indian idol 
stood in a niche, but regulaily it was in a sepaiate 
quadrangular cell. The separate phenomenon of 
the eastern polygonal mihrab developed by the 
Turkish peoples, which was brought by the Seldjuks 
and other Tuikish people^ to Asia Minor and is 
found in Mesopotamia from the end of the xiiBh 
century can only be explained satisfactorily as a 
deliberate creation of its makers. As the heart of 
the house of worship, the mihrab forms the cul- 
minating point in the equipment of the mosque, 
and as the carrier of the varied forms of decoration 
and continually changing systems of Muslim decora- 
tive art through the centuries is of considerable 
importance in the history of art As a barometer of 
cultuie and art the mihrab, if properly read, shows 
the prevailing tendency of art and its changes as a 
result of social changes. The writing of its history is 
a ta.sk for the future and it can only be outlined here. 

History. The kibla was originally indicated not 

by a niche but by some mark such as a strip of 
paint or a flat stone marked in some way. Ac- 
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coiding to Abu Huraira, it was introduced into J 
the first mosque of the Prophet in Medina: “In- j 
stead of a mihrab or prayer niche a block of ( 
stone directed the congregation; at first it was ! 
placed against the northern wall of the mosque j 
and it was removed to the southern when Mecca \ 
became the Kiblah” (R. F. Burton, Personal Nar- \ 
rative of a Pilg) image to Mecca and Medina , 1874, 
ii. 72). The oldest mosque of c Amr in Fustat of 
21 (642) had no niche, but the kibla, accurately 
calculated, was marked (Corbett. jf.R.A.S , 1890, 
p. 7 5 7-800 j. The Arabian use of slabs to indicate 1 
the kibla instead of a niche survived, alongside of i 
the nnhrab and in spite of it. for several centuries I 
within and without Arabia. '1 he mosques in Arabia ! 
proper are still unknown and only a few buildings I 
on the borders enable us to draw some con- 
clusions. The rums of the xi*h — xiBh century on 
Bahrain (Diez, Pine shiitische Moscheerume auf 
der his el Bahrein , fa in b d. asiat . Kunst , 1925, 
II. Iialbband) and the mosque of Kisimkazi on 
Zanzibar (J.R A S * 1922, pi. iii.) show examples | 
of a t>pe later well known. Such slabs of stone j 
or stucco were frequently built into the front j 
pillars of the haram down to the xiiith century 
to indicate the kibla. They are to be found in 
Mu*ul (Uerzfeld, Arch. Reise , ii. 2 77, 280) and 
they would ceitainly have been found in Baghdad 
foi example had the old mosques survived theie. | 
The) gave the caliph and his repiesentatives the \ 
opportunity so limited in Islam, of perpetuating ! 
their names and boasting themselves helpers of j 
Islam by presenting such flat mihrabs. Examples i 
are the richly ornamented stucco slab presented ; 
by the vizier al-Afdal in the name of the Caliph 


semicircular we find also flat niches cut out in 
the form of a rectangle e.g. in the tomb of a 
holy man in Abu Huraira (Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. 
Reise , i. 133 sq.). The use of stucco, which is so 
easily worked, hastened the development of the 
form of the niche in the xiiith century. In the 
mausoleum of the Foity Faithful (al-Arba c In) in 
Takrlt there is a stucco mihrab of 660 (1261 — 62) 
with a stepped arch in profile. The tomb ofZainab 
in Sindjar of about 657 (1288) contains a lichly 
decorated stucco mihrab completely covered with 
ornaments and scrolls (A?-ch. Reise , p. 308 sq 
pi. iv.). This wealth of decoiation may in turn 
have reacted on the niches of stone, as the rich 
mihrab of the great mosque of 543 (1148) and 
other niches in Mosul show (. Arch . A*., pi. v. 
xci. xciii.). In contrast to Persia, stone remained 
the usual mateiial here. We now find twisted 
little pillars with vase bases and vase capitals, 
zigzag arches and richly fluted bands w r ith plumed 
fui cations (mihiab of Badr al-Dln in Mosul). The 
Hellenistic mussel-shell, so far as it still survives, lost 
its naturalism by turning the sphincteral structure 
into ornament. The rectangular frame of the arch of 
the niche completed the adaptation of an originally 
Hellenistic type to the oriental spirit of architecture. 
In the vacant field below the conch we here frequently 
have a mussel shell carved in relief We find varia- 
tions like the flat rectangular niches with the base of 
the couch protruding as in the DjamF al- L Omariya 
{Arch. R. f pi. cxxxv.). When however we find in 
Pandjah c Ali in Mosul in 686 (1287) i.e. under 
the Ilkhan Arghun, a polygonal mihrab with 
stalactite canopy, we have apparently eastern, Sel- 
djuk influence, which produced the abstract stereo- 


al-Mustansir (485 = 1092) to the mosque of I bn 
Tulun and its counterpart ordered by Sultan Ladjin 
(696 — 698 = 1296—1298) (iliusir. in F. Flury, 
Die 0 / namente der Hakim- und Ashat-Moschee , 
1912, pi. xvi ). When Muslim architecture is de- 
liberately developed on a grand scale however we 
find the mihiab in the viiflh century as a semi- 
circular shell-shaped niche flanked by pilhus, and 
this is the form that has survived essentially with 
local variations to the present day. 

Mesopotamia. I he oldest example here is 
the mihrab of the Djami al-Khdssaki in Baghdad. 

It consists of a single marble block 5' 4" inches 
high and 3' 1" broad with a semi-circular niche- 
in it 12' deep. The columns have spiral grooves 
in them and Corinthian-like capitals upon which 
the hoi -e>hoe shaped shell is direct!) placed without 
an abacus. The niche, otherwise smv>oth, has in 
the central axis a peipenrlicular strip of ornament 
as its sole decoiation, winch is quite devoid of] 
an) structural function and is quite in the textile- j 
like style of later Islamic decoration. Uerzfeld 1 
supposes that this mihrab was brought by water 
about 145 a. ii. for the newly founded Baghdad ! 
fiom Xoith Sv ria or Dtvar Bakr and suggests for | 
this and similar mihrabs of Northern Mesopotamia, j 
the similar niches in Christian churches as models j 
(lsl n 1. 35 tqq ). 1 he Kha. : saki type of mihrab is 
found again in the walls of Amid, which were 
built in 297 (910) by al-Muktadir (M. v. Berchem, 
Inscht if ten a us Svtien etc., coll, by Frh. von 
Oppenheim; 1 >e Be) he, Prcme et Samarra. fig. 4 2 J 
v. Berchem-Strz) gowski, Amida . fig 12, 292. j 


metiic ciystallisation of the details and general form. 
Their seeming structural function is taken from 
the flanking pillais by direct continuation around 
the arch. Finally we may mention the occurrence 
of corner mihiabs in Mesopotamia when the kibla 
demanded it and it was not possible to oiient the 
whole building pioperly. Such exceptions were 
confined to sepulchral domes (Mashhad Imam c A\vn 
al-Dln in Mosul : cf. Herzfeld, Arch. R , pi. cxxxv). 

S y 1 i a. The Mosque of the Omaiyads in Damascus 
has twelve mihrabs in all (cf. the plan by A. Dickie, 
supplemented by C. Watzinger and K. Wulzinger, 
Dama.Aus , Die islamische Stadt). If systematically 
studied, they would probably give a conspectus of 
the development of the mihrab in Syria. Only the 
principal mihrab appears, at least in its aichitectomc 
development, if not in its embellishment to go back 
to the time of the foundation of the mosque. The 
other niches were put up mainly in the xiv th centuiy 
and later (J. A., 1890, ser. vii., p. 185). The two 
favourite styles of decorating the walls in use aniODg 
B\zantine workmen under Walid were opus sectile 
and gla«-s mosaic, i hey must have been used almo-t 
exclusively for the early mosques along with carved 
mouldings. The description by Ibn Djubair. who 
visited the mosque in 5S0 (1184) i.e. not till 
after the fiist great fire of 461 (1069), gives us an 
idea of the mihrab as it then was, probably still 
piedommantly Omaiyad. The mihr&b w r all was 
covered with marble slabs: the arch of the niche 
had inscriptions in gilt letters on a blue ground, 
probably in mosaic, and had a quadrangular frame, 
lhe wedges between arch and frame were decorated 


pi. iti sq.) The change to the pointed arch , with the famous “vineyard of Walid”, as we may 
however took place here probably by the tenth j safelv assume, in mosaic. The vaulting of the niche 
century, certainly in the xflh a.d. Instead of the | was probably adorned in the same way. The frame 
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of the mihrab was crowned by a miniature areading, 
a motive which with others was taken to Spain 
Gee below) and above this the wall was adorned 
with views of celebrated towns and trees in mosaic, 
the Ka c ba in the centre. Remains of these mosaics 
still survive and the mosaics discovered a few years 
ago in the mosque by the French give us an idea 
of the splendour of their colouring. The mihrab 
destroyed in the fire of 1893 had a miniature 
areading (illustr. in Saladin, Alanuel, fig. 35); it 
had also an arch encircling it above, which also 
suggests an Omaiyad origin. (According to Margate, 
I. a mo\quee d' el- IV a lid a Damas et son inji Hence 
stir B architecture musulmane d' Occident, R. A., L, 
where the dependence of the mosque of Cordova 
on that of Damascus is discussed, in Damascus all 
arches were originally horseshoe-shaped — and as i 
in the rebuilding — arranged in two stories as 1 
we see from old descriptions). Of the mihrab of ' 
the I)]ami c al-Aksa we know that it was covered 
with marble in 583 (1187) by order of Saladin. 
It has a wide niche formed of segments, with a 1 
pointed arch. The two sets of pillars with acanthus 
capitals are earlier than Saladin (Saladin, op. cit ., 
fig. 28). Le Bon mentions two peculiar mihrab 
niches in the transept of the mosque (La civilisa- 
tion arabe , p. 148 and fig. 68). Under the Aiyubids 
the use of interlacing patterns in stone was popular 
in Northern Syrian architectuie. They are sometimes 
lectihnear, sometimes rounded inteilacings of textile 
origin which were used on the fronts of doors and 
prayer niches either in profile or as bands of stone 
in alternating colours. The decoration of the mih- 
rah thus received a remarkable stimulus, as the 
prayer niches of the Madiasa al-Sultanlya and the 
Djami" and Madrasa al-Firdaws of 633 (1235). both 
in Aleppo, and the mihrab restored b) Ilaibars of 
the Kubbat al-Sdsile in Jeiusalem, shew (picture 
in Creswell, The Works of Sultan Baibars , B.I.F. 

A. O., pi. xxvi., pi. 28, 29). Another pecuhanty 
of the Syrian mihrab is the occasionally found 
adornment of the vaulting of the niche with — 
it is true very rounded — views of buildings 
and trees in opus sectile, as an example of which 
we may take the mihrab of the great mosque of 
Tripoli founded in 693 (1294) (pict. in M.I.F.A.O., 
vol. xxv. 1909, pi. 5). The later Svtian mihrabs 
continued the traditional encrusting with different 
coloured marbles to which Turkish influence added 
the stalactitic conch. 

Egypt. The principal mihiab of the oldest 
mosque that has survived in Cairo, the mosque of 
Ahmad b. Tulun, is thought to be the original 
one in its general structuie. Ihe moaic frieze 
with inscription at the lei el of the capitals • 
nnd the marble covering below belong either to 
the restoration by Kala'un or nvue probably 
to that of Ladjin. Thus a t>pe was created in 
Cairo in the middle of the third centurv which is 
characterised by the double stepping of the niche 
with two pillars on each side, in this case taken 
from old Christian buddings and by the stilted 1 
pointed aich and rectangular frame ; this form 1 
became the Egyptian model in place of the Meso- 
potamian conch, the top of the ruche was smooth 
and probably, as in Kan a wan. painted The narrow 
top continued through the Fat mud peiiod while the 
double recess of the niche with pillars giv es all later 
Cairene mihrabs their character. A stucco mihrab 
of the fourth (tenth) century, only the upper third 
of which has survived in its original form, of 


I which there is a copy in the Arab Museum, had 
j the same structure with two pairs of pillars. The 
conch was imposed later (Flury, Ein Stuckmihrab 
' des IV. (A”.) Jahrhunderts , Sarre-Eestschrift , 1925, 
yiib. d. as. K). The stucco mihiab of the sepulchral 
mosque of Djiyushf on the Mukattam in Cairo, a 
i century later (478= 1085) and particulaily richly 
decorated, has a similar niche with a high pointed 
; top (pict. in Flury, Ornamente loc. cit., pi. xvii. ; 

Springer, Hdbch. d. Ag., vi., fig. 400). It is to be 
! assumed that the original mihrabs of the Fatimid 
mosques of Hakim and al-Azhar also belonged to 
this group. The al-Akmar mosque, completed in 
519 (1125) introduced a new' motif in its facade, 
which was much imitated in Cairo, the placing 
of a row of ribs like the corrugation of a shell 
along the top of the niche. The stucco mihrab 
already mentioned, a copy of which is in the Arab 
Museum, must have been embellished about this 
time by a mussel shell. The mihrab in the sepulchral 
chapel of Shadjarat al-Durr [q. v.] the widow of 
Sultan Salih Xadjm al-Din Aiyub of c. 648 -=1250 
(fig. in R. E. Devonshire, Some Cairo Mosques, 
London 1921, p. 32) shows this fashion in a much 
more decided and more advanced mugharnasised 
stage. Such variations were however the exception. 
On the other hand the stucco mihrab survived 
down to the Mamlttk period Cieswell, foi example, 
asciibes the stucco mihrab on the outride of the 
north wall of the mosque of c Amr, rebuilt by 
Sultan Baibars, to the time of Iiaibars on grounds 
of style (658—676= 1260—1277) ( The Woks of 
Sultan Baibars, B.I.E.A.O., xwi. 1926). The 
splendour of the exceedingly thick stucco ornament- 
ation m relief is heie increased by the mu g hnrnat 
in the miniature areading of the uppci part 
of the niche. Stucco decoration thus reached 
its last effective possibilities. With the Mongol 
invasion of Syria, Svrian influence on Egyptian 
I art was renewed (Cano akso benefited by the taking 
i of Mosul by the Mongols in 653= 1255 and the 
* resultant migration of the celebrated coppersmiths 
of Mosul to Cairo, wheie from this tune on the 
ait of the metal-woiker flourished, cf. Creswell, 
op. ci/., p. 1S2). Svuan influence also brought 
the Syrian mihiab overlaid with marble slabs and 
stone mosaic to Egvpt, where it drove out the 
other types and became predominant The oldest 
prayer niches of this new kind appear in the 
1 buildings of Kala un at the end of the vjith (\iiith) 

; century. The flanking double pillars give them their 
Gothic grace and elevation. The arches are usually 
composed of alternating coloured wedge shaped 
stones serrated in various ways. The walls of the 
niches are decorated with mosaic in geometric 
patterns between miniature areading and the conch 
vaulting overlaid with light and dark strips of 
colour alternating (often zigzag) Exceptionally we 
also find glass mosaic, as in the masdjid of the 
Muristan of Kala un. Under the late rulers of the 
Circassian Mamiuks the decoration of the niche 
reached its height. The inlaying was done with 
all kinds of costly materials such as mother-of- 
pearl, turquoise, agates, ivory (Madrasa of Abu 
Bakr b. Muzhir and al-Ghun : cf. Briggs, Muh. 
Arch., fig. I 19 and 1 27). 

A small group by itself is formed by the three 
portable mihrabs of the vph (xiith) century from 
al-Azhar, Saiyida Rukaiya and Saiyida Nafisa which 
are now preserved in the Arab Museum. 

Maghnb. The history of the mihrab in the 
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w e-stern lands of Islam begins with the prayer 
niche in the gieat mosque of Kairawan. It was 
not the direct model for the later mihrabs — 
thi'i was leserved for the portal of the library of this 
moMjue — 1)U t with its wide semi-circular niche 
and the slightly rounded hut still pointed arch it 
forms the transition to the western form of mih- 
nib. The pillars of mottled red and yellow stone 
re-a on late antique bases and support p-^eudo- 
Bvzanune porphyry capitals the abacuses of which 
aie decorated with Kufic insciiptions. The wall 
of the niche is covered wuth marble slabs, some 
jieifoiated, some carved in relief, the frames of 
which al-o bear insciiptions Behind is a recess. 
The vaulting of the niche still shows traces of 
having been painted with vine tendrils ai ranged 
in eiiculai patterns, which tetnind one of Mshatta 
(picture* in G. Margais, Co ti pole it plafonds de la 
lit i/tde Mosqin'e de Kmrouan , 1925, pi. viu.). The 
frieze sepaiating the icec^s and the vaulting of the 
niche, and the surioundmg walls aie covered with 
the famous lustre tile*> made, some in Baghdad 
and some by a Baghdad artist in Tunis, and 
presented in 2S1 (844) by Ibiahitn b. Aghlab. This 
remarkable mihrab of the early penod, when Islam 
was still m search of a style, thus combines all that 
the empire could produce in decoration, sculpture, 
painting, both nchlv brightened by gold and 
shining tiles. The fully developed western style 
is found a century later in the mihrab of the 
Me/quita in Coidoba. This mihrab, built by Ha- 
kim II about 970, consists of an isolated hepta- 
gunal space 12 feet broad and 23 to 26 feet high 
One side is formed by the wall containing the 
door. I he floor and walls aie covered with rect- 
angular pieces of white marble, ab >ve are a frieze 
of inscriptions and the cornice, on which a richly 
caived niche wall with clover leaf arch on maible 


are the typical elements of the henceforth cano- 
nical mihrab wall. The wedge-shaped stones 
of the hurse-shoe arch are not serrated in 
complicated fashion, as in Egypt and Syria, but 
usually alternate in colour and are all smooth, as in 
Cordoba, or alternately smooth and carved m relief. 
In Cordoba the spandrils are still filled with palm- 
branches and acanthus-like tendrils in relief and 
the two borders decorated with Kufic insciiptions 
(cf. R. Amador de los Rios, Inscriptions arabes 
de Cordoba , Madrid 1892). The niches of the 
miniature arcading with clover-leaf arches are 
covered with mosaic (pict. in E. Kiihnel, Mau- 
rische Kunst . K. d. C., pi. 13, 14). The wall of 
the pentagonal mihrab niche in the great mosque 
of Tlemsen of about 1135 A * 1>. is similarly formed 
(pict. in Kuhnel, op. cit ., pi. 24). But we already 
find here in the spandrils the isolated rosettes 
which fiist appear on the mihrab of the Aljaferia 
in Saragossa of the second half of the eleventh 
century (pict. in Margais, Manuel , fig. 215). The 
mihrab wall of the Almohad mosque in Tinmal 
in the Atlas (1153 a. d. shows, instead of the tendrils, 
a woven pattern such as is often found on carpets 
(pict. in Margais, op. cit ., fig. 216); and in place of 
the miniature arcading we have round arched win- 
dows alternating with flat niches. A divergence from 
the canonical type is found in the mihiab of the 
mosque in Tozeur built in 590 (1194) in the oasis 
of Djerid (pict. in Margais, op. cit fig. 218). It 
has a double arch and profuse ornamentation, on 
the wall of the niche also. Margais explains the 
divergence by saying that the mosque w’as built 
by a conqueior of Altnoravid descent in the Al- 
mohad period by workmen from Andalus. The 
niche bears the stamp of hurried improvisation. 
I The mihrab here reproduced, in the Sidi Okba 
: mosque in the Si ban oasis at Biskra which is 


pillars with gilt capitals forms the upper part, which 
again teiminates in an inscubed frieze and is 
covered by a single piece of marble in the shape 
of a mussel shell. In the inscnption on the outer 
wall the artist is mentioned “the work of Badr j 
b. al-Kh livin'*. The historically important part 
heie is the entrance wall t>» tins chamber, which 
consists of a horseshoe-arch gateway with rect- 
angular fiames and miniature arcading at the top. j 
This form of wall, which now becomes typical for ] 
mihiabs and portal walls m most lands of the j 
Maghub and shows its own course of development. , 
has been ttaeed to the portal wall of the horary j 
of the great mosque in Kairawan as the eirhest i 
mo. lei. or both go back to a common Syrian | 
original (cf. Ma»gais. Manuel, i. 264 so.) In Cor- j 
doba we meet with a special shape of the mihiab 
recess, the origin of which is doubtless different 
from that of the niche and goe> back to an 
original with special functions connec f ed with the 
cult of relics and of the dead. According to tradi- 
tion, a rchc of the Prophet was actually preserved 
in this space and the believers used to pay rever- 
ence to it in a sevenfold circumambulation. A 
quite singular, similar, isolated mihrab is found 
in the madrasa in Khargird, Khurruan (cf. Mas. 
IUH> and below PERSIA ). (Whether here we 
have the influence of the pi adaksjkina of the 
Indian cult of relics cannot be settled. The 
circumambulation of altars, tombs of saints, and 
other sacred objects was of course a widespread 
custom in northern lands also) Horseshoe-arches, 
multiple rectangular border and miniature arcade 


— may uc 

regarded as an example more in the popular tradition, 
therefore particularly inteiesting. The date^is un- 
known. The decoration belongs to the field of 
hlcinkund. L nder the dynasties which succeeded 
the Aimohads from the xiii. — xvi.th century the 
Cordoba type remains the model in principle. Only 
the proportions aie more slender, the horseshoe 
arches more elegant and, instead of the miniature 
arcading, windows with coloured glass in a stucco 
ftumewoik have become naturalised. The isolated 
mihrab chambers have given place to semicircular 
or polygonal niches. Examples are the niaharib 
of the mo>ques in Taza, Sidi bel Hasan and al- 
Thad in and near Tlemsen, in Fas and the Harnra 
of Granada, the latter covered with mosaic (pict. 
m Margais, op. cit.. fig. 336-33$ and P. Ricard, 
pi. x . xi,). In Tunis of the xv. — xviibh century 
■ ll<n t! ie mihrab with flat round niche and horse- 
>hoe aich of alternately coloured and ornamented 
' tone ' and rectangular frame continued to pre- 
dominate. The plinths are regularly covered with 
marble or tiles, while the niche vaultings are 
Muted like a mussel shell. 

I’ersia. Turkestan, Afghanistan. The 
two earliest prayer niches in Persia, so far as is 
kown. are m the mosque at Nayin, east of Isfahan, 
of the IV \th century a.v. (Viollet and Flury in 
• .•'•it, 1921. pi. xxx. and S. Flury, in Syria, tgjo) 
and in the /r can at Khargird, Khurasan, of the 
xt-xutn century (Diez, Churasanische Baudcnk- 
<nc ,-r. pi, 

In spite of their different ornamentation, these 
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two stucco mihrabs are very similar. Both are 
rectangular niches flanked by inset 3 / 4 pillars with 
leaf capitals, with pointed conches diagonally set 
and thickly decorated with tendrils in a rectangular 
frame. The back wall under the conch presents a 
repetition of the architecture of the niche so that 
we have a niche in a niche. In Persia therefore, 
if Fluty is right in his early dating, perhaps as 
early as the third (ninth) century, a rich double 
framed style of mihrab had been developed, which 
lasted down to the xivth century, as is shown by the 
next surviving monument of this group, the stucco 
mihrab in the Masdjid-i Dium c a in Isfahan of 
710 (1310) (Diez, K. d. 1st. Volker , p.109: 2 nd ed., 
p. 85). In the interval however the decoration, 
at first purely floral, had become mainly epi- 
graphic, a transition that can be followed step by 
step fiom the xRh century. The stucco mihiab of 
the mosque of Djiyusjhi on the Mukattam in Cairo 
of 478 (1085) is also of importance for this se- 
quence of development (pict. in Flury, Ornamente 
etc., pi. xvii). 

But in Persia a second type developed alongside 
of the stucco mihrab, the mihrab decorated with 
lustre faience, with which this part of the decoration 
of the mosque and with it Persian faience reached 
its zenith. The lustre mihrab of Kashan of 624 (1226) 
in Berlin (pict in Springer’s Kunstgeschichte , vi. 
438) and a similar niche from Waramin in the 
possession of the firm of Kelekian {Cat. of the 
Exhib. of Persian Art , London 1931) may be 
quoted as examples. These mihrabs show the same 
double niches as their stucco counterparts but are 
flatter, more framework than niche. In place of 
the curved arch, the canopy is a rectilinear gable, 
a change in shape probably mainly due to the 
material. The colours are predominantly a light 
blue ground with letters in dark blue relief and 
decorations in brown lustre. By the combined effect 
of the colours and the profuse ornamentation, 
these mihrabs have a truly fairylike suggestion 
and reach the highest ideal of Islamic decorative 
art. The mihrab assumed a new form in the 
Timurid period. Instead of the semi-circular or 
flat rectangular niche we now find under Turkish 
mfluence the polygonal — pentagon constructed 
out of an octagon — of larger dimensions than 
previously, broader and deeper. The ornamentation 
proceeds parallel with the usual Timurid wall 
decoration. In the same way the plinth is covered 
breast-high with polygonal tiles and the walls 
above usually with flat miniature arcading, which 
pass into vaulted mugharnat painted or covered 
with tiles. Finally the frames and the scrolls of in- 
scription filling them are frequently inlaid with 
that finely executed tile-mosaic w’hich forms the glory 
of Timurid architectural ornament. As examples 
may be mentioned the mihrabs in the praying 
chambers of the madrasa in Khargird (Diez, Chur . 
Baudenkmaler , pi. 33, 1), the mihrab of Ziyaret 
Abi Walid near Herat (Niedermayer-Diez, Afgha- 
nistan^ fig. 174), the splendid prayer niche in the 
mosque of Djawhar-Zade in Mashhad (Diez, A. 
d. ist. Volker , v. fig. 146 and 108) all of the ixih 
(xvth) century. The mihrab in the splendid medrese 
in Herat, now destroyed, must have been similar 
to that in Meshhed, here reproduced, having been 
founded by the same princess and probably built 
by the same architect (cf. above iii. p. 387b'). In 
the Safawid period, we find alongside of mihrabs 
with mosaic and mugharnat also painted niches, 


which show intertwining tendrils standing out in 
white from a brick red ground. Mihrabs like this 
are to be seen in the ruins of the Musalla outside 
Isfahan and in Reshhar, Khurasan (fig. Diez, Chur. 
Baudenkmaler , pi. 22, 3). They seem to have been 
very widely disseminated. It may be mentioned in 
conclusion that in place of a prayer niche in the 
Kibla-iwan of the Timurid madrasa in Khaigird, 
there is a rectangular vvindowless chamber, acces- 
sible by a doorway through the izran. The similarity 
with the mihrab chambeis frequently found in the 
Maghrib is remarkable and is discussed undei Spain. 

India. No mosques earlier than the xiiiih century 
have survived in India. In the mosques of the 
xiiitb — xvith centuries the prayer niches are built 
in Indian fashion, that is to say flanked by decorated 
Indian pillars and adorned with Indian ornamentation. 
The gable-shaped panels over the niches arc particu- 
larly ornamental. The wall of the niches is usually 
adorned in relief with a lotus rosette and a pen- 
dant vase out of which grow tendrils. Numerous 
niches of this kind are to be found in mosques 
of Gudjarat and Ahmadabad of the xivth-— xvith 
centuries. An Indian peculiarity is the placing of 
three to five, sometimes even seven mihrabs in the 
kibla wall in keeping with the architectonic units 
of the main building, each marked by a dome 
(Djami c Masdjid in Bharoch, and Champanir, Gudja- 
rat etc.). There are also mosques with mihrab 
chambers, which we can assume with Ilavcll to 
be adaptations of the former cells for idols (Dholka, 
Gudjarat, Khans Masdjid and Ahmadabad). It is 
therefore not impossible that isolated mihrab 
chambers outside of India, as in Khargird, Persia, 
or even in the Maghrib, should be traced to Indian 
influence, although this feature is not found in 
the earliest mosques in Adjmir and Dehli. In 
Gudjarat however these chambers might have been 
used as mihrSbs in the oldest mosque- and pro- 
vinces with a sea coast and international trade 
may have had influence abroad (cf. Arch. Surrey 
of India, Western India , vol. vi., vii., Gudjarat, 
Ahmadabad). When Persian influence began to 
be” felt under the Moghul emperors, the Indian 
elements gradually disappeared from the mihrabs 
and their place was taken by the polygonal niche 
in the wall incrusted with coloured marble. I'nder 
Akbar Indian detail still survived. The arches of 
the mihrab of the great mosque in Fathpur Sikrf, 
for example, aie edged with a lacework of caned 
palmette friezes; the material is stone but the inlay 
work imitates the Persian tiled mihrShs (pict. in 
V. A. Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and 
Diez, K. d. isl. Volker, p. 229 and p. 14*)- In. 
the court mosques of Agra and Dehli we find 
dazzling white marble mihrabs with coloured mtarsia 
of flowers. The most splendid mihrab in India 
and indeed in all the lands of Islam is the 
niche of the Friday mosque in Bidjapur, the former 
capital of the c AdiI Shahs in the Dekhan. The 
only rival that it can ever have had is Walid s 
mihrab iD Damascus. Framed by a gigantic arch 
resting on double pillars, the pentagonal niche 
recess constructed out of an octagon goes deep 
into the wall on whose surfaces the motif of the 
niche is three times repeated. The central of the 
three niche areas is mystically marked by a gilt eight- 
pointed star as the real kibla. In gigantic letters of 
gold the two sacred names Allah and Muhammad 
in the spandrils of the arch impress themselves 
on the hearts of the worshipper, and chime in 
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afresh in the drumshaped flanking pillars, which 
in Bidjapur decoration are frequently used as con- 
ventional ornament but are here of structural 
importance. Manaras and sepulchral domes crown 
the structure and their principal motive is again 
a niche in the centre. This imposing decoration is 
carried out in shallow relief and is painted with red, 
blue and black colours heightened with gold. In 
the rectangular fields on both sides and in the 
arches are inscriptions on bands and in medallions 
of which we give Cousens translation of one 
because it sums up Muslim philosophy in a 
nutshell: 

“Place no trust in life: it is but brief”. 

“There is no rest in this transitory world”. 

“The world is very pleasing to the senses”. 

“Life is the best of all gifts but it is not lasting”. 

“Malik Ya c kub, a servant of the mosque and 
the slave of Sultan Muhammad, completed the 
mosque”. 

“This gliding and ornamental work was done 
by older of the Sultan Muhammad c Adil Shah. 
1045” (1636 A.D.). 

Asia Minor, Armenia and Turkey. The 
mihrab took a development quite of its own 
among the Seldjuks of Rum. Instead of the des- 
cendant of the high, Hellenistic round niche, we 
find here a prayer niche which rather resembles 
a hearth and is probably to be explained as an 
adaptation of the prayer carpet to this form of 
building. The appearance of these niches, which 
are thus of no structural significance, is how- 
ever made up for by their stereometrically cry- 
stallised cone-shaped vaulting formed of cells. 
The Turkish art of the Seldjuks brought as its 
dowry to the art of the Muslim world the Mu- 
gharnat, the suggestion of which, it in turn owed 
to Buddhist art, for the Seldjuks came from Central 
Asia where Buddhist art had long prevailed. 
During the short period of Seldjflk architecture 
in Asia Minor, the xiii th century, the form of the 
niches remained unaltered. They are low rectangular 
shallow niches with pillars built in without bases, 
which bear rhombohedral crystal bodies as capitals 
and come to a point with the conical cells of the 
vaulting. The spandrils and frames are inlaid with 
the usual Seldjuk white, blue and black tile mosaic 
(pict. in Loytved, Sarre, Springer-Kuhnel and Diez, 
op. cit .). 

The most important change undergone by this 
early Turkish mihrab in Ottoman architecture was 
the raising of the supporting niche to its full 
height. The niche assumed polygonal form, i. e. 
it has three or five surfaces constructed out of the 
octagon, such as we find in India and Persia from 
the xvith century; it was however raised higher 
and looks more slender and regularly ends in a 
mugharnat cone. The decoration consists mainly 
of marble and Turkish tiles. A moulded tinfoil frieze 
formed the usual framework for the whole. The 
combination of Byzantineand early Turkish elements, 
the hard forms and a ceitain rationalism in execution 
give these mihrabs that cold appearance which is 
peculiar to Ottoman art. 

Worthy of mention is the splendid mihrab of 
the Ulu Pjami c in Wan in the Persian style with 
mosaics of glazed brick terracotta reliefs and in- 
scriptions; a niche with a mu gh arnat (xii th — 
xiiith centuries, pict. in Bachmann, Kir c hen und 
Moscheen in Armenien , pi, 62). 
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MIHRAN, the name given by Muslim 
writers to the Indus (Sanskrit Sindhu ), called 
by the Greeks ZMcx; and by the Romans 

Sindus and Indus, and by early Muslim writers 
Ab-i Sind (the Water of Sind). The name is more 
particularly applied to the lower reaches of the 
river, after it enters Sind. Pliny writes of “Indus, 
incolis Sindus appellatus”. 

The Indus rises in 32 0 N. and 8l° E., receives 
the Kabul river almost opposite to Atak, and the 
Pandjnad, the accumulated waters of the five rivers 
of the Pandjab, just above Mithankot. Near Kash- 
mor, in 28° 26' N. and 69° 47' E., the river enters 
Sind, and below Bakkar is locally known as Darya , 
“the Sea”. It falls into the Arabian Sea in 23 0 58' N. 
and 67° 30' E. Its drainage basin is estimated at 
372,700 square miles and its length at a little over 
1,800 miles. 

The courses of the Indus and its tributaries 
have undergone, even in historical times, extensive 
changes of which it is impossible to give details 
in this article, and which have misled historians 
who have disregarded them. They have been 
minutely and elaborately described in J. A. S. B 
vol. Ixi. (1892) by the late Major H. G. Raverty, 
who has illustrated his scholarly monograph by 
a series of admirable maps. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MIHRGAN. [See mihr.] 

MIHRl KH ATUN (originally Mihr-i Mah), an 
important Turkish poetess of the end of 
the xvth and beginning of the xvi*h centuries. She 
belonged to Amasia, which produced a number 
of poets, and spent her whole life there. She was 
one of the family of Pir Ilyas. Her father was a 
kadi and wrote poetry under the makhlas of Belai. 
She inherited from him her poetic gifts and also 
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received from him the poetic and theological training 
ascribed to her by Ewliya. 

Not much is known of her life. This is in part 
to be explained by the reticence of the East re- 
garding women. That in the East boys rather than 
girls are sung of in love songs is due not so 
much to a preponderancy of paederasty as to a 
disinclination to talk of women at all. She died 
in 912 (1506). Her tomb in Amasia is a place of 
pilgrimage. She belonged to the literary circle of 
prince Ahmad, the second son of Sultan Bayazid, 
who was governor of Amasia in 886-918 (1481- 
1512). Of a circumcision festival in the konak of 
the prince in 91 1 (1505), it is recorded that Mihri 
was the chief of the poets present. 

In spite of the love affairs credited to her and 
sung by her (with Iskender, son of Sinan Pasha, 
with Mu 3 aiyad-zade [born 860 = 1456] and others), 
the Tuikish biographers emphasize besides her 
beauty her virgin life, in spite of the glowing 
fervour with which she described her nights of 
love. Her nature was evidently not quite clearly 
understood by th e tezkeredji. Contrary to the Oriental 
custom, Mihrl remained unmarried in spite of 
many wooers. It is not improbable that the ex- 
periences described by her are not quite inventions 
but evidence of her passionate nature which drove 
her to unfettered love. Mihri’s great merit is that 
she did not suppress her femininity, so that in 
her poems she reveals a truly womanly soul. In 
this respect, she is the most personal among Tur- 
kish poetesses. 

As a woman she found it doubly difficult, in 
view of the restrictions on her sex at the time, 
to win a place as a poet, as the study of the 
Persian poets was absolutely necessary for this. 
The energy with which she managed to achieve 
her aim is remarkable. Her chief model was Nedjati 
(d. 914=1509), the most important poet of the 
period, with whom she tried to compete. Most of 
her pieces are written in Nedjatl’s manner. She 
is not very original, but very few Turkish poets 
are. In language and in images she is conventional. 
But her freshness, directness and passionate feeling, 
in which no other poetess equals her, are remark- 
able. Her eloquence and brilliant style were pro- 
verbial. 


508 — 510; Ibrahim Nedjml, Ta’rikh-i Edebiydt 
Dersleri , Constantinople 1338, i. 79; Hammer, 
G.O.D., i. 306-309; iii. 73; G.O.Jt. 2 , i. 191; 
Smirnov, Ocerk isiorii tureckoi literatury , St. 
Petersburg 1891, iv. 478 — 481; do., Obrazcovija 
proizvedenija osmanskoj literatury , St. Petersburg 
1891 and 1903; Gibb, A History of Ottoman 
Poetry ii. 123 — 135. (Th. Menzel) 

MIKAL, the archangel Michael [cf. 
MAI.a'ika], whose name occurs once in the Kur’an, 
viz. in sura ii. 92: “Whosoever is an enemy to 
Allah, or his angels, or his apostles, or to Gabriel 
or to Michael, verily Allah is an enemy to the 
unbelievers”. In explanation of this verse two 
stories are told. According to the first, the Jews, 
wishing to test the veracity of the mis.-ion of 
Muhammad, asked him several questions, on all 
of which he gave the true answer. Finally they 
asked him who transmitted the revelations to him. 
When he answered, Gabriel, the Jews declaied 
that this angel was their enemy and the angel of 
destruction and penury, in opposition to Michael 
whom they said to be their protector and the 
angel of fertility and salvation (Tabari, Ta f :> , 
i. 324 sqt].'). — According to the second story, ‘Umar 
once entered the synagogue (mia’ras) of Madina 
and asked the Jews questions concerning Gabriel. 
They gave of that angel as well as of Michael an 
account similar to the one mentioned above, 
whereupon ‘Umar asked: What is the position of 
those two angels with Allah'- They replied: Gabiiel 
is to His right and Michael to His left hand, and 
there is enmity between the two. Whereupon ‘Umar 
answered: If they have that position with Allah, 
there can be no enmity between them. But you are 
unbelievers more than asses are, and whosoever is an 
enemy to one of the two, is an enemy to Allah *1 here- 
upon ‘Umar went to meet Muhammad, who received 
him with the words: Gabriel has anticipated you by 
the levelation of: “Whosoever is an enemy'’ etc. 
(sura ii. 92; Tabari, Tafsir , i. 327 ! Zamaldrshaii, 
p. 92; Baidawi ad sura 11. 91). 

We do not know of any Jewish traditions which 
ascribe to Gabriel a hostile attitude towards the Jews. 
For the statements regarding Michael as communi- 
cated above, there is sufficient literary evidence. In 
Daniel xit. 1 Michael is called the great prince, the 


She left a Diwart (edition in preparation by Mar- 
tinovitch) and several treatises in rhyme. A number 
of her poems have been made accessible to us by 
Smirnow. According to Ewliya’s statement (in MSS., 
not in the printed text), she also composed risala's 
on fikh and fara’id. 

Bibliography. Latifl, Tczkere , Constan- 
tinople 1314, p. 319 — 322; Sehi, Tezkere , Con- 
stantinople 1325, p. 122; EwliyS, Seyahat-Hamc, 
Constantinople 1314, ii. 192 (my MS. of the 
year 1176 gives ii., f. 9l r full details of her 
works which are not in print); ZihnI, Mashahir 
Hist?, Constantinople 1295? it- 240 — 241; Mu- 
''allim Nadji, Esumi, Constantinople 1308, p. 310; 
Ahmad Nlukhtar, Shakir Khanhnlarimiz , Con- 
stantinopel 1311, p- 59 ; Thureiya, Sidjill , Con- 
stantinopel 1311, iv. 5 2 7 ; Reshad, Tarikh-i 
Edebiyat-i ^othmanive. p. 225 — 227 (n. d.); Shihab 
al-Din Suleiman, 7 a’rikh-i Edetiyaf Constanti- 
nople 1328, p. 58: do. and Kopruluzade M. Fu’ad, 
'■Othmann Ta’rikh-i Edibiyat. Constantinople 
1332, p. 248 — 253; M. Tahir, ’OthmUnft Mu’- 
ellijieri , Constantinople I 333 i ti- 4 °S; All Emiri, 
Ta’rikh-i we-Edebiyat , Constantinople 1335, ii. 


protector of the people of Israel; cf. Tar gum Cant ;- 
chot, viii. 9: “Michael, the lord of Israel”; Daniel 
x. 13, 21 where Michael is said to have protected 
the lews against the kings of Persia and Greece; 
further I Enoch xx. 5 where he is called the 
protector of the best part of mankind; Testamcntum 
Levi , XV. 6 ; Test. Dan , vi. 2. 

In Vita Adae et Evae , chap. xii. sqi/., it is 
Michael who orders Satan and the other angels 
to worship Adam. Although the story is mentioned 
several times in the Kuran [cf ihlIs], there is 
no trace in Muslim literature of the role ascribed 
to Michael in Vita Adae et Evae: the only mention 
of Michael in the Muslim legend is that he and 
Gabriel were the first to worship Adam, in op- 
position to Iblfs who refused to do so (al-Kisa% 

p. 27). 

Neither does Muslim literature seem to have pre- 
served other features ascribed to Michael in Jewish 
Apocrypha (mediator between God and mankind, 
1 Enoch xl. 9; Test. Dan. vi. 2; 3 Baruch, xl. 2), 
or in the New Testament (Ep. Jude, vs. 9 : Michael 
disputing with the devil about the body of Moses; 
Revelation xii. 7 Michael and his angels 
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fighting against the dragon and the final discom- 
fiture of the latter). Perhaps a faint recollection 
of Michael as the protector of mankind (the 
Jews, the Christians) may be found in the tra- 
dition according to which Michael has never 
laughed since the creation of Hell (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii. 224). Further, however, Michael is 
rarely mentioned in hadith (i'ukharl, Bad* al~ 
Khalk. b. 7, where he, together with Malik, the 
guardian of Hell, and Gabriel, appears to Muhammad 
in a dream; Nasa 3 !, If Utah , b. 37 where Michael 
incites Gabriel to urge Muhammad to recite the 
Kur an according to seven ahruf ). 

al-Ya c kubi mentions a story of which we have 
no counterpart in Jewish or Christian literature 
either, which is not amazing, the story bearing 
an outspoken Shi c ite tendency. One day Allah 
announced to Gabriel and Michael that one of 
them must die. Neither however was willing to 
sacrifice himself in behalf of his partner, where- 
upon Allah said to them : Take c Ali as an example, 
who was willing to give his life on behalf of 
Muhammad (the night before the hidjra\ Ya c kubi, 
ii- 39 )- 

Michael is fuither mentioned by name as one 
of the angels who opened the breast of Muhammad 
befoie his night journey (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1 , 
H 57 — 59 > I bn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, ii. 36 sq.\ 
and as one of those who came to the aid of the 
Muslims in the battle of Badr (Ibn Sa c d, n/i. 9, x 8 ) 
In the text of the Kui 3 an as well as in a verse 
cited by Tabari (ed de Goeje, I, 329), the form 
of the name is Mikal as if it were a mi pa l form 
from 7 vakala (Horovitz). A direct reminiscence of 
the Greek, probably also of the Hebrew and Aramaic, 
forms of the name is to be found in the tradition 
preserved by al-Kisa 3 i (p. 12), which calls Mikhail 
the attendant of the second heaven, in contra- 
distinction to MlkSTl, who is the guardian of the 
sea in the seventh heaven (p. 15). Other forms 
of the name are Mika 3 il, Mika’il, Mikael, Mika 5 in 
and Mikahll. It is hardly necessary to say that 
in the magical use of the names of the archangels 
that of Mikael is on the same level as that of his 
companions (e. g. Zwemer, The Influence of Ani- 
mism on Islam , p. 193, 197). 

Bibliography'. al-Ya c kubi, Tdrikh. ed. 
Houtsma; al*Kisa’f, Kisas al-Anbiya 3 , ed. Eisen- 
berg, Leyden 1922; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
329 sq.\ Lisan , xx. 1 59 (on the form of the 
name and its meaning); Ibn Hisham, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, p. 328, 624; Rhodokanakis, in IV. Z. 
K. M., xvii, 282 ; Umaiya d. Abi Salt, ed. 
Schulthess, in Beitrage z. Assyriologie , vii., 
N°. lv., 1 . 8 (spurious); Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen , Leipzig— Berlin 1926, p. 243. 

(A. J. Wen since) 

MIKAT (a., mipal-form from w-k-t , plural 
mawakit ) appointed or exact time. In this 
sense the term occurs several times in the Kurian 
(sura ii. 185; vii. 138, 139, 154; xxvi. 37; xliv. 
40 ; lvi. 50; lxxviii. 17). 

In hadith and flkh the term is applied to the 
times of prayer and to the places where those 
who enter the haram are bound to put on the 
ihram. For the latter meaning of the term cf. 
ihram, 1. 

Although some general indications for the times 
at which some salats are to be performed occur 
in the Kur 5 an (cf. sura ii. 239; xi. 116; xvii. 
80 ; xxiv. 29), it may be considered above doubt 


that during Muhammad’s lifetime neither the number 
of the daily salats nor their exact times had been 
fixed and that this happened in the first decades 
after his death. 

A reminiscence of that period of uncertainty may 
be preserved in those traditions which apply a 
deviating nomenclature to some of the salats. The 
salat al-zuhr e, g. is called al-hadjir al-ula\ the 
salat al-maghrib , z isha ? ; the salat al- : ishif , c atama ; 
the salat al-fadj r,ghad at (Bukhari, MawakU a l- Sal at ^ 
bab 13, 19). In other traditions the term al- c atama 
as applied to the salat all i she? is ascribed to the 
Beduins and prohibited (Muslim, Masadjid , trad. 
228, 229; Abu Dawud, Hudud, bab 78; Ahmad 

b. Hanbal, Musnad, ii. 10 etc.); cf. on the other 
hand Bukhari, Mawakit , bab 20; Muslim, Salat , 
trad. 129 etc., where the term z atama is used 
without censure. 

From some traditions so much may be gathered, 
that the — or at least some of the — Umaiyads 
showed a predilection for postponing the times 
of the salat (Bukhari, Mawakit , b. 7; Muslim, 
Masadjid , trad. 166, 167; al-Nasa 3 I, Imama , b. 18, 
55; Zaid b. c Ali, Madymil al-Fikh , N°. 113). 

In opposition to this a salat in due time is 
declared the best of works (Bukhari, Diihad , b. I ; 
Mawakit , b. 5; Muslim, /man , trad. 138, 1 39; 
Tirmidhi, Salat , b. 13; Birr , b. 2). In other 
traditions this is said of a salat at its earliest 
time (Tirmidhl, Salat , b. 13). 

This early state of things is reflected in several 
respects in a tradition according to which c Umar 
b. c Abd al- c Aziz once postponed one of the salats 
and was rebuked for this by c Urwa b. al-Zubair, 
who related to him that al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba had 
once been rebuked for the same reason by Abu 
Mas c ud al-Ansari, on account of the fact that 
Gabriel himself had descended five times in order 
to perform the five salats at their exact times in 
the presence of Muhammad. Thereupon c Umar 
admonished c Urvva to be careful in his statements 
(Bukhari, Mawakit , b. 1 ; Muslim, Masadjid , trad. 
166, 167; al-Nasa 3 !, Mawakit , b. 10). 

Some early groups of traditions affect to reproduce 
reminiscences of the practice in Madina in Mu- 
hammad’s time. 

a. The salat al-zuhr was performed at noon, 
when the sun was beginning to decline (Bukhari, 
Mawakit , b. 11); 

b. the salat al- z asr when the sun was shining 
into c A :> isha’s room, no shadows being yet cast 
there (Bukhari, Mawakit \ b. 13; Muslim, Masadjid, 
trad. 168). After this s m alat people had still time 
to visit the remotest parts of the town, while the 
sun was still “alive” or “pure” (Bukhari, Mawakit , 
b. 1, 13, 14, 18, 21); 

c. the salat al-maghrib was finished at a time 
when people could still perceive the places where 
their arrows fell down (Bukhari, Mawakit , b. 21); 

d. the salat all i shy/ was sometimes postponed 
till a late hour, sometimes till the first third of 
the night had passed (Bukhari, Mazvakit , b. 11, 
20, 21, 24) ; 

e. the salat al-fadjr was performed by Mu- 
hammad at a time when a man could discern his 
neighbour (Bukhari, Mawakit , b. 13); but the 
women on their way home could not yet be 
recognised (Bukhari, Mawakit , b. 27). 

In a second layer of traditions these general 
indications are specified by the mention of the 
first and the last limits allowed for the different 
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prayers (cf. e. g. Muslim, Masadjid , trad. 1 76, 
177). On one day Muhammad performed: 

a. the salat al-zuhr when the sun began to 
decline ; 

b. the salat aHasr when the sun was still high, 
white and pure; 

c. the salat al-niaghrib immediately after sunset ; 

d. the salat aKisht? when the twilight had 
disappeared; 

e. the salat al-fadjr at daybreak. 

On the following day Muhammad performed: 

a. the zithr later than the day before ; 

b. the l asr later than the day before, the sun 
being still high up ; 

Ur. the maghrib before the twilight had dis- 
appeared ; 

d. the *ishdt when the first third of the night 
had passed ; 

e. the fadjr when sunrise was near {as far a biha). 
In a tradition communicated by al-Shafi'i (hi i tab 

al-Umm, i. 62) the fixing of the mawaklt just 
mentioned is ascribed to the example of Gabriel 
(cf. Zaid b. c Ali, Madjmu' al-Fikh , N°. 109). 
These mawaklt have for the most part passed 
into the books of fikh. We cannot reproduce all 
details here. The following scheme may suffice: 

а. zuhr; fiom the time when the sun begins to 
decline till the time when shadows are of equal 
length with the objects by which they are cast, apart 
from their shadows at noon. The Hanafites alone 
deviate in one of their branches in so far as they 
replace the ultimate term by the time when the 
shadows are twice as large as their objects. In 
times of great heat it is recommended to postpone 
the zithr as late as possible ; 

б . c asr : from the last time allowed for zithr till 
before sunset. According to Malik the first term 
begins somewhat later; 

c. maghrib; from the time after sunset till the 
time when the red twilight has disappeared. Small 
deviations only, in connection with a predilection 
for the first term; 

d. c ishif : from the last term mentioned for the 
salat al-maghrib till when a third, or half of the 
night has passed, or : till daybreak ; 

e. fadjr'. from daybreak till before sunrise. 

Side by side with these mawaklt we find in the 

books of Tradition and of Law the times on which 
it is not allowed to peiform prayer, viz. sunrise, 
noon, and sunset (Bukhari. Mawaklt, b. 30 — 32; 
Muslim, Salat al-Musafirin, trad. 285—294! c h 
al-Nawawi's commentary for controversies regarding 
this point, and further Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muh. Trad., p. 192 a). According to c A ; isha 
it is only forbidden to aw-ait sunrise and sunset 
for prayer (Muslim, Musafirln , trad. 296). In 
Makka prayer is allowed at all times (Bukhari, 
Hadjdj, b. 73; TirmidhJ, Hadqdq, b. 42). 

Bibliography'. Apart from the works cited: 
Zaid b. 'All, Madjmu ‘ al-Fikh , ed. Griffini, Mi- 
lano 1919, p. 23—26; Abu T-Kasim al-Muhakkik, 
Kitab Sharal d al-Islarn, Calcutta 1 25 5 i P- 26 ; 
A. Querry, Droit musulman , Paris 1871, p. 5 ° 
sqq.-, Malik, al-Muwatta’, ch. Wukut al-Salat , 
i. 12 sqq.', Khalil b. Ishak, al-Mukhtasar fi 7 - 
Fikh , Paris 1318 (1900), p. 13 s l- i Guidi and 
D. Santillana, ll Muhtasar 0 Semmario dell' 
diritto males hita di Halil ibn Ishaq, Milano 
1919, i. 45 sqq.', al-ShafiT, Kitab al-l mm, Cairo 
1321 — 25, i. 61 sqq.; Th. \\ . Juynboll, Hand- 
leiding tot de kettnis van de Moh. Wet, Leyden 


1925, p. 53 sq.; Burhan al-Dln Abu 7 -Hasan 
c Alf b. Abl Bakr al-Marghinani, al-Hidaya via 
’ l-Kifdya , Bombay 1280, i. 83 — 89; al-Sha c rani, 
al-Mizan al-Knbrd , Cairo 1279, i. 158 — 160. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MIKHAIL SABBAGH. an Arabic author 
born of Catholic parents in Akko in 1784, was 
educated in Damascus and then came to Egypt. 
Here he joined the French army of Napoleon’s 
expedition, had to leave the country with them 
and came to Paris. The State printing works em- 
ployed him as a proof-reader and the Bibliotheque 
Rationale as a copyist of Oriental manuscripts; 
his irregular habits prevented him leading a com- 
fortable or settled existence, although de Sacy and 
his pupils appreciated his thorough knowledge of 
his mother tongue. He himself only used it to 
compose kayidas in the old style in piaise of 
great men of the period and to make some money 
thereby. For example in 1S05 he addressed a poem 
to the Grand Juge when he visited the printing 
works, in 1805 to Pope Pius VII, in tSio to 
Napoleon on his marriage, in 1S11 to the King 
of Rome, in 1814 to Louis XVIII. These poems 
were printed at the government piess, that to 
Pius VII with a Latin translation by de Sacy, 
that to Louis XVIII with a French one by Gran- 
geret de Lagrange. He also published a work on 
carrier pigeons entitled Kitab Musdbakat al-ISark 
via 'l-Ghanidm fi S id tit a l- I/a main. La colombe 
messagin', pins rapide que T eclair, plus prompte 
que la nue, par M. S. tiaduit de l’Aiabe en I rangais 
par Silv. de Sacy, Paris 1805; based on the pie- 
ceding: Die blitzgeschvnnde Brief post, oder sinn- 
reiche Kunst des Ch tents, Tauben sum Bests lien 
der Briefe abzurichten , nach dem Arab, des M. S. 
Herborn 1S06; BcscAi sibling der Kunst der Tauben- 
post, zoelche sell der Zeit der Erlosung gebraucht 
vird, aus dem Arab, von Dr. Th. j. K. Arnold, 
Fraokfurt 1817; La colomba messagierc ratio put 
del lampo, trad, di S. A. Cataneo, Mailand 1S22; 
Die Brieftaube schneller als der Blitz, aus dem 
Arab, von C. I.oper, Strassburg 1S79. — He left 
in manuscript a history of the Arab desert tribes 
of Syria, a history of Syria and Egypt and, im- 
portant for its lexicographical information: al-RLala 
al-tamma fi K aid m al-' Amina tea ' l-.Manahtdq Ji 
Ahwal al-Kalant al-daridj, M S.’s Grammatik der 
arab. Umgangssprache in Syrien und Agypten, 
nach der Munchener Hs. herausg. von 11 . Thor- 
becke, Strassburg 1886. 

Bibliogra phy: Humbert, Anthologic Arabs , 
p. 291 sqq.; Biogiaphie l mverselle, xxxix. 42 7 ■ 
(C. Brocki-.i.mann) 

MlKHAL-OGHLU. an old Ottoman noble 
family. This family traces its descent to the feudal 
lord Rose Mikhal 'Abd Allah, originally a Greek 
(cf. F.-A. Geuffroy in Ch. Schefer, Petit tratcle 
de l' engine des Turcqz par Th. Spandouyn Canta- 
casin , Pans 1696, p. 267: Hung desdn'tz Grecz 
estoit nomine Michali . . . Du in t M, shah son/ des- 
cenduz les Michalogli), who appears in the reign 
of ‘Othman 1 as lord of Chirmenkia (’Khirmendjik) 
at the foot of Olympus near Edrenos. and later 
as an allv of the first Ottoman ruler earned great 
merit for his share in aiding the latter’s expansion 
(cf. I. v. Hammer, in G.O.R., i. 48, 57, following 
Idris' Bitlisi and Neshri). Converted to Islam, Kose 
Mikhal appears again in the reign of ‘Othman’s 
son Urkhan. The rank of commander of the akindjV s 
[q.v.] became hereditary in the family of Kose Mikhal, 
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which is even said to have bee a related to the royal 
house of Savoy and of France (cf. Paolo Giovio : 
Michalogli di sangue Turchesco e per via Ji donna 
si fa parente del Duca di Savoia e del Re di 
Francia ; in this case Mikhal alias Kose 

Mikhal must have been descended from the Palae- 
ologi; cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R. i. 582), along 
with the Malkoc-o gh lu (properly Maikov ic, i. e. 
Markovic), the Evvrenos-oghlu [q, v.], Timurtash- 
oghlu [q. v.] and Turakhan-oghlu [q. v.] was among 
the most celebrated of the noble families of the early 
Ottoman empire. Kose Mikhal, called 'Abd Allah, 
died in Adrianople and was buried in the mosque 
founded there by him in the western Vilduim quarter. I 


As Adrianople was certainly not conquered till 1361 
(see F. Babinger, in A/.O.G., ii. 31 1) he must there- 
fore have lived into the reign of Murad I. What 
J. H. Mordtmann has said in the article ghaz! 
ewrenos [q. v.] would therefore be true about his 
remaikably long life. Kose Mikhal had two sons, 
namely Mehemmed Beg and Vakhshi (Bakhshf :) 
of whom only the former acquired some renown. 
He was vizier under Musa Celebi and a close 
friend of Sheikh Bedr al-Dln of Simaw [q.v.]. Under 
Musa he was Beglerbeg of Rnmel?, and died in 
825 (1422) at Isnik at the hand of the judge Tadj 
al-Din-o gh lu and is said to have been buried at 
j Plevna in Bulgaria (cf. Ewliya Celebi, Siyahet- 


The following genealogical table shows the order of succession of the Mfkhal-o gh lus : 


c Abd Allah, called Kose Mikhal, son of uC AzIz”, d. at Adrianople, 
buried in his own mosque there 


Ghazi Mehemmed-Beg Ghazi Yakhshf-Beg 

d. 826 at Isnik d. 816 at Bunar-Hisar 

I . * 

GhazI Khidr-Beg 
d. 870 (r), buried iD 
Adrianople 


G^azi c Ali-Beg Ghazi Iskender-Beg ] ) GhazI Balf-Beg 

fell at Yillach 1492 d. 903 | 

| j Ghazi 'All-Beg 


Mikhal-Beg Yakhsh?-Beg 

d. 895 (1490) 


Ghazi Ahmed telebi Ghazi Khidr-Beg Ghazi 

Mehemmed-Beg Hasan-Beg 

I 

Ghazi 

Suleiman-Beg 

.. 1 

c Omer-Beg 

According to the genealogy published by Isma'il j office, Wakfiye Defterl, N°. 247, in Slwas, the 
Hakkl, Kitabeler (Stambul 1345= 1927), P- 25 genealogy of the Mikhal-oghlus is as follows: 
which is based on a Silsilename in the Ewkaf- | 


Ghazi Mikhal-Beg 

1 

Ghazi 'All-Beg 


Mehemmed-Beg Yahya-Beg 


Khair al-Din Khidr-Pasha c Ali-Beg Yurkiic-Pasha Sinan-Beg Barak-Beg 

1 1 _j ~ 

Kasim-Beg Mehemmed-Pasha | j | | 

j | Khidr-Beg Suleiman-Pasha 'Omer-Beg Mehemmed-Pasha 

Urudj-Beg Mustafa-Beg | | 

| Iskender-Beg j 


Mehemmed-Pasha Khidr-Pasha 'All-Beg Iskender-Beg 

If we compare the article Yurktic Pasha in where the descendants of this general are given, 
Mehemmed Suraiya, SidjUl-i ' osmani , iv. 652, ; we get a different picture of the genealogy. 


1) According to Mehemmed Thuraiya, Sidjill-i ' othmani , iv. 101, Iskender-Beg had four sons, 'All, 
Mehemmed, Khidr and Suleiman. This must be wrong and the genealogy is as above. 
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name, iii. 305), after being previously (816 = 
1413) detained as a state prisoner in the prison 
of Bedewi Cardak near Tokat. His son was JChidr- 
Beg who distinguished himself in the wars of 
Murad U’s reign. He died in 870 (1465) and was 
buried at Adrianople beside his ancestor Kose 
Mrkhal. Khidr Beg seems to have had three sons, 
namely Ghazi C AU Beg, Ghazi Iskender Beg and 
Ghazi Bali Beg, of whom only the first two are 
of any historical importance. Ghazt ‘Alt Beg in 
1461 distinguished himself in the battle against Vlad 
(see J. v. Hammer, ii. 64), in 1473 ravaged the lands 
of Uzun Hasan {ibid., ii. 118), invaded Hungaty 
in 1475 {ibid., ii. 144) with his brother Iskender 
Beg, in 1476 {ibid., ii. 156) was in command of 
the akindji's before Scutari in Albania and appears 
once again in Transylvania {ibid., ii. 172); in the 
next 13 years nothing is heard of him. In 1492 
he seems to have met his death at Villach in 
Carinthia, defeated by Count Khevenhiiller, although 
other sources mention him at a still later date. 
According to them, he died in Plevna. His brother 
Iskender Beg in J476 commanded the light cavalry 
at the siege of Scutari, as sandjakbeg of Bosnia 
(880, 885 and 890) (J. v. Hammer, G. O. R ., ii. 
156); in 895 (1490) in the Karamanian campaign, 
in which he lost his son, the governor of 
Kaisarlya Mikhal Beg (see J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., 
ii. 300), who was taken prisoner and sent to Egypt. 
He seems to have lived till 903 (1498). The mili- 
tary exploits of Ghazi c All Beg were celebrated 
by Suzl Celebi (d. 930 = 1530 at Prizren; cf. F. 
Babinger, G. 0 . fV ., p. 34 sq.) in a long epic, 
(said to have been 15,000 couplets) fragments of 
which have recently been discovered (one in Berlin, 
MS. Or,, N°. 1468 containing 1,700 bait and the 
other in Agram, South Slav Academy of Sciences, 
Coll. Babinger, N°. 535, i., with 212 bail). In 
some sources a Mehemmed Beg, who was distin- 
guishing himself at that time, is described as a 
fourth son of Ghazt Khidr Beg ; in others how- 
ever, he appears as the son of GhazI c All Beg, 
which is not at all probable, if he really was 
twice governor of Bosnia, namely as early as 897 
(1492) and again in 949 (1542) and did not die 
till 950 (1543). The family of the Mikhal-oghlu 
now begins to fall into the background. About the 
middle of the xvph century an Ahmed Beg is 
again mentioned, perhaps as the last of the Mikhal- 
oghlu holding the hereditary office in the family 
of leader of a body of akindjVs (see J. v. Hammer, 
G. 0 . R ., iii. 293), and lastly a Kb'dr Push® is 
mentioned in history as a descendant of Kose 
Mikhal (see J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., iv. 5 12 )’ 
family at a later date had estates in Bulgaria (around 
Ihtiman ; cf. Ewliya Celebi, iii. 39 ° nnd C. jirecek, 
Das Furstenthum Bulgarien, Vienna 1891, p. 138 
and Philippopolis, ibid., p. 379 h/') aac ^ sur vived 
down to modern times. As we learn, however, from 
th eSalname of Adrianople for 1309, p. 82 sqq., the 
Mikhal-oghlus had already at an early date large 
estates around Adrianople. They had. the country 
round Bunar-Hisar, Tirnovo, K-trk Kilise and Wize 
as a hereditary fief. The Anatolian district of 
Mikhalid] (M/jgm»AiT?i), in Chalkondyles, 

P- 225; cf. Ewliya Celebi,v. 293 sq.; W. romaschek, 
Zur historischen Topographie von Klemasien yn 
Mittelalter , in S. IV. A. IV., Phil.-hist. Kl . , vol. cxxiv 
Vienna 1891, p. 95 and J. H. Mordtmann, in Z. 
D.M.G . , vol. lxv., 191 x, P- 101) seems to be 
connected with the family of the Mikhal-oghlu. 


Bibliography. The well-known histories 
of j. v. Hammer, Zinkeisen, Jorga. Under the 
title Ahwal-i Ghazt Mikhal (pr. Stambul 13x5; 
cf. F. Babinger, G.O.W., p. 35, note 1) Nuzhet 
Mehemmed Pasha published a work glorifying 
a Kose Mikhal and his descendants. — Al. A. 
Olesnickij in Agram is preparing an edition of 
the work of Suzt Celebi and at the same time a 
history of the Mikhal-oghlus. (Fk. Bauinger) 
MIKNAS. [See Meknes.] 

MITYAS, any simple instrument for mea- 
suring, e. g. the pointer on a sundial; m Egypt 
the name of the Kilometer, i. e, the gauge 
on which the regular rise and fall of the river 
can be read. To get an undisturbed surface, the 
\ water was led into a basin ; in the centre of this 
stood the water gauge, a column on which ells 
and fingers were carefully measured off. 1 he level 
I of the water was ascertained by an official daily 
and proclaimed by criers. 

Originally the rising of the Nile was measured 
by the gauge {al-rasasa). According to Ibn c Abd 
al-Hakam, al-Kuda i, and others, Joseph, the son 
of Jacob, built the first Kilometer at Memphis; at 
a later date, the “aged Daluka” built Kilometers 
in Ahmim and Ansina (Antinoe). iliese were 
the Kilometers in use throughout the Greek period 
till the conquest of Egypt by "Amr b. al- : As. '1 he 
1 latter erected a Kilometer at Assuan and a second 
at Dendera. Others were built in the reigns of 
Mu'awiya and 'Abd al- c AzIz. Finally the Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil had a large Kilometer built and 
instead of the Christian officials appointed Abu 
T-Raddad to look after it, and the office remained 
hereditary in his family down to the time of al- 
Makrizi (d. 1442). 

The ancient Egyptians are said to have drowned 
a virgin in the Nile at the beginning of its rise 
as a sacrifice. c Amr compelled the Nile to rise 
and fall at God’s command by means of a writing 
which he threw into the water. 

Bibliography. al-Mukaddasi, B.G.A., iii. 
206; al-Kazwini, ed. Wustenfeld, i. 186; H. 
Ethe, el-Kazwini's fdostnographie, 1868, p. 379; 
al-Dimishki, Cosniogvaphte, ed. M. A. I ■ Mehren, 
p. 90; al-Makrlzt, K. al-Khitat, Bulak IZ70, 1. 
57 sqq.; U. Bouriant, Description topograp/uque 
et historique de TKgypte, in Mien. de la mis- 
sion archeol. franfutse du Cairo, vol. i., 1 9 2 5 "j 
p. 162 sqq.; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des hiatus , 
1922, p. 427; Ali Bey, Travels, LondoD tSi6, 
ii. 23 sq. (J* Ec t sKa) 

MlLAD (a.). According to some Arabic lexico- 
graphers the meaning of this term is time of 
birth in contra-distinction to niaudid which may 
denote also “place of birth The latter is the 
usual term for birthday, especially to connection 
with the birthday of Muhammad and Muslim 
saints [cf. the art. mawlioJ; milad denotes also 
Christmas. For other special meanings cf. Dozy, 
Supplement aux dietionnaires arabes, s. r. 

Bibliography, the Arabic lexicons. 

(A. J. Wexsisck) 

MILAS, the ancient Mylasa, capital of Caria 
and famous in antiquity for its sanctuaries of the 
Carian Zeus (in mediaeval and modern western 
sources : M i I a s o, M i I a x o, M e I a s o, M e i a x o), 
a town in S. \V. Anatolia, J5 miles from its 
seaport, Kulluk (on the Gulf of Mendelia). It is 
the capital of the kaza of the same name in the 
tvilayet of Mughla (formerly the sandjak of Men- 
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teshe) and has 7,34 6 inhabitants (census of 1928) 
compared with 7,261 (of whom 3,200 weie Greeks 
who were removed by the exchange of 1922, 
739 Jews, who still flourish, and 71 foreigners) 
in 1908 ( Salnatne At Jin , of 1326 a. h ). 

Milas lies on a low eastern spur of the Sodra 
I)agh (Gr. St. Elias) in the centre of a very fer- 
tile plain surrounded on all sides by hilL, and 
watered by the Sari Cay which flows round 
the Sodra Dagh on north and west. The road to 
the sea however does not follow this marshy water- 
course but crosses the hills south of the Sodra 
Dagh, here commanded by the once powerful me- 
diaeval fortress of Pecin (three miles S. of Milas). 
The bay itself was in the middle ages defended 
by the island citadel of Asia Kal c esi (Judeich, 
Iasos; At hen. Mitteil xv. 139) and later by a 
castle at the harbour built by Mehemmed II (Piri 
Ke 3 is, Bahrive , ed. P. Kahle, chap. 21). At 
Milas met the old, and although difficult, only 
roads to the west to the important mediaeval 
port of Balat (Miletus), to the north into the fer- 
tile plain of Karpuzlu Ovvasf and Cine and into 
the Maeander valley, and eastward to Mughla, 
the other impoitant town of the district. This and 
its protected situation near the sea within a broad 
fertile plain destined the town to be once more 
a capital when the region again attained political 
independence under the Turkish dynasty of the 
Menteshe [q. v.]. 

The region first passed temporal ily under Tur- 
kish rule when, after the victory of the Seldjuks 
at Mantzikert in 1071 the western Anatolian coast 
with Nicaea, Smyrna and Ephesus and even islands 
like Samos and Rhodes were occupied by the Turks. 
Although we have no definite information about 
Milas itself we know that the monks of the neigh- 
bouring Latmos had to leave their monasteries on 
account of the Turks (in 1079; cf- Th. Wiegand, 
Milet , Ill/i. 185). But Byzantine rule was soon re- 
stored. It was only when the centre of the imperial 
government was withdrawn to Constantinople after 
the victory over the Latins in 1261 that this region 
finally passed into Turkish hands. When and how 
the final conquest took place we do not exactly know. 
Melanudion, which with Milas formed a theme from 
the period of the Comnenot (\V. Tomaschek, Z. 
hist . Topographic Kleinasiens ini Vienna 1891, 

Abh. J. Ak. d. kV., p. 3S), and is therefore to 
be located in the neighbourhood of Milas and was 
Byzantine till 1273 at least, was again taken for 
a time from the Turks of Menteshe in 1296, so 
that it must have been occupied by them a few 
years before (Wiegand, op. fit.). That Menteshe 
is called (= Sahil Bagi, Emir al-Sawahil) 

in Pachymeres (i. 472 ; ii. 21 1, Bonn ed.), in Sanudo 
(Hopf, Citron, gt eco-romaines, p. 145) Turqueno- 
domar (read: Turqmenodomar = “Turkoman of 
the sea ’) suggests a conquest from the sea. There 
is no longer any record at this period of the 
bishopric of Milas, which as a church of the 
eparchy of Caria (see G. Parthey, Huroclis Synec - 
demits et notitiae graecae episeopatuum , p. 3 2 i 1,2 
etc.) was under the metropolis of Stavrupolis 
which still existed in the xivth century (A. Wachter, 
Der V erf at l des Griechen turns in Kleinasien ini 
XIV. Jahrh.y p. 345^7.) (Stavrupolis, the ancient 
Aphrodisias, at the village of Gere, twenty miles 
west of Denizli). 

Milas appears as the capital of the principality 
of Menteshe about 1330 in al- c Umari (ed. Taesch- 


ner, p. 21 ; (jS^Lo^ corrupted from while 

Fokeli = Phocaea which appears as a capital in the 
Genoese report, ibid.^ p. 47 is probably an error 
of the writer and is not to be corrected to Mughla) 
and in Ibn Battuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, 
ii. 278 sqqi) also, who here enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Akhl gild (on a Futuwetname written in 
Milas at the end of the xivth century see Taeschner, 
in Islantica , iv, 40) and admires the wealth of 
the town in gardens and orchards and gives the 
name of the lord of the country as Shudja c al-Dln 
Urkhan b. Menteshe, whom he visited in his capital 
Pecin, not far away. The Menteshe built very 
little in Milas as they were engaged in embellishing 
their residence. It is noteworthy that the two mos- 
ques of this period lie outside the old town, still 
largely enclosed in its old walls; one to the 
south, in the Hadjdji Ilyas quarter, the little 
Salah al-Dln Djami c i with outer court and stepped 
minaret, built under Urkhan Bey in 1330; the other 
just outside the walls to the east, the mosque 
of Ahmed Ghazi built in 1378, which with its 
entrance in the narrow side (without an outer 
court) and the stepped minaret built above it 
(Isma : il Hakki, Kitabeler , Istanbul 1929, fig. 47) 
looks as if it had once been a chuich (cf. Wul- 
zinger, Die Piruz-Moschee zu Milas , in Festschr. 
d. Tec it n. Hoc h sc hule in Karlsruhe , 1925, p. 10 
of the reprint). The minbar of this mosque also 
dated 780 (1378) is now in the Cinili Kiosk in 
Constantinople. From the position of these mos- 
ques, it may be deduced that the old town remained 
in the occupation of the Christians, who still held 
the most of it in quite recent times. The only 
mosque in the old town, just in its centre, and 
in the highest part of it, the Bulend Djami c , seems 
also to have been a church and was probably 
used by the garrison, if it is old. The medrese of 
Khodja Bedr al-Din, which dates from the period 
of the Menteshe, unfortunately cannot be exactly 
dated {Rev. Hist ., v. 58). 

Milas received its first important building from 
j the first Ottoman governor Firuz, whom Bayazld I 
appointed over Menteshe-ili ( Dusturname-i Enwtri , 

1 ed. Mukrimin Hilal, Istanbul 1928, p. 88) after 
’ the conquest (792 = 1390) (the date given by 
j most Turkish sources is supported by Bayazid’s 
confirmation of the Venetian privileges for Balat 
: of May 21, 1390, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levanti- 
1 hum, Venice 1899, ii., N°. 134). The Menteshe who 
1 fled to Egypt ( Dusturname , l. c.) was probably 
1 the prince of the house ruling in Balat, while 

1 the senior Ahmed Ghazi may have held out in 

; Milas and Pecin till July 1391 (according to his 

, tombstone he died in Pecir. in Sha c ban 793 as 

shahid ). In 1394 Firuz built to the north of the old 
town and outside of it a splendid mosque in the 
style of the Brusa private mosques (cf. YVulzinger’s 
monograph). Ottoman rule was interrupted by 
Timur who passed through Milas on his return 
from Smyrna in the winter after the battle of 
Angora (1402) (Ducas, p. 76, Bonn ed.), for about 
twenty years by the restoration of the former 
dynasty. This last period of the Menteshe-oghlu 
has left no memorials in Milas or Pecin. The 
Ottoman commanders then made their headquarters 
! in Pecin, after which this kaza of the Menteshe 
sandjak was long called (Abu Bakr b. Bahrain in 
! Hadjdji Khalifa, Dj ihan-nunia , p. 638, i. e. the 
I second half of the xvii th century) and only moved 
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to Milas at a later date, when a magnificent ofti- I 
cial residence was erected, with defensive towers, 
and is still partly inhabited. 

From the second half of the xviith century we 
have Evvliya’s description of the town (in the un- 
printed vol. ix. of his Siyahet-riame , MS. Beshlr Agha, 
N°. 452, fol. 51) He says the town had 4 mosques, 

3 masdjids and two large khans. At this time the 
garrison was still in Pecin. He praises the gardens 
of the town but rightly describes the climate as 
unhealthy. Among the products he mentions tobacco, 
with which Milas supplied the whole of Anatolia. 
Among the holy places mentioned by him, we 
may note that of Shaikh Shushteri because it pro- 
bably belongs to the Baba al-Shushteri met here 
by Ibn Battuta. Ewliya’s description of the old 
ruins is much exaggerated, although he saw a good 
deal more than now exists. Pococke {Travels, ii./2, 
ch. 6) at the end of the eighteenth century was 
still able to sketch a temple of Augustus and 
Roma here. All that now survives in addition to 
the town walls is the Balta Kapil (a Corinthian 
gateway with the Carian double-axe) and a mauso- 
leum called Giimushkesen (filigree-worker) (Choiseul- 
Gouffier, Voyage dans V Empire Ottoman , i. 234 
sqq n pi. 85 — 92). In the adjacent village of Shaikh 
Koy is the turbe of Shaikh Bedr al-Dln b. Shaikh 
Kasim, who died at Brusa in 8S4 (1479) and is 
buried here, a khalifa of Saiyid Muhammad al- 
ii ukharl (see Rev. Hist., v. 31 1 sqq.), on the site 
of a church of St. Xene, who died here {Bull, 
de Corr. Hell,, xiv. 616 sql). 

The capital of the Menteshe, already mentioned 
several times, Pecin (Gr. Petsona) consists of an 
imposing citadel built over ancient foundations 
and Byzantine masonry and ao extensive town 
lying south of it. The citadel with its walls and 
towers crowns a steep rock that rises out of the 
southern end of the plain of Milas (Ismahl Hakk!, 
fig- 4°) and is accessible only at the south side 
by a great door flanked by a tower adorned with 
lions carved upon it. Inside the fortress, where 
there now is a miserable little village, the only 
architectural remains are the foundations of a 
church. Opposite to the entrance to the citadel, 
on a plateau surrounded by wails, some of which 
still stand, lie the palace and its annexes, now 
mostly in ruins. All that survives is the charming 
medrese, built of stone, of Ahmed Ghazi of 777 = 
*375 (Ismahl Hakkf, fig. 5 — 54)- the Hwdn, 

the arch of which is flanked in the spandrels by 
reliefs of lions holding flags, the founder is buried 
(see above); opposite the medrese stands a mos- 
que built by U rkhan Bey in 732 (C 33 2 )’* 11 ru ‘ ns 
except for the gateway of Byzantine doorbeams 
and fragments of ambos (the inscription is given 
in Kwliya), probably the one that Ibn Battuta saw 
being built on his visit to Pecin (Bardjin). There 
is also a mosque and medrese, a bath and a palatial 
serai, all in ruins. Exceptionally finely carved 
tombstones give the names of important people 
who lived here down to the xvth century. Ewliya, 
who still found about one hundred houses here, 
thought there must once have been a great town 
here. Pecin is mentioned by Kalkasfjandi, Subh j 
al-A^shaf, viii. 18, as the possession of a certain 

Emir Musa, lord of Balat and Bardjin (~^j) ( who 
is known from a coin in the collection of J. H. 
Mordtmatm). A native of Bardjin was Mahmud 
b. Mehmed, who about the middle of the x>v«> 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, 111. 


I century dedicated his “Book of the Falconer” 
(. Bazndme ) written in Turkish to a Menteshe-oghlu 
(v. Hammer, Falknerklee , Vienna 1840; Thdry, 
Torok nyelvemlekek a XIV. sz ., p. 29). On 
October 17, 1414 in Pezona the Menteshe-oghlu 
Ilyas Bey concluded a treaty with the Venetians 
( Diplomatarium Vencto-Levantinum , it., IN 0 . 166). 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text: V. Cuinet, Jurquie d' Asie, 
iii. 666 sqq . ; Ch. Texier, Asie Mtneure , Paris 
1872, p. 648; Heyd, Gesch. d. Levantihandels 
im MA., i. 5S4 (Fr. ed., i. 535). I was unable 
to consult the work mentioned by Hasluck, 
Christianity and Islam , ii. 596 entitled 1 . Kou- 
koulis, T a Ne'a MtlAawa, in ZivOtpxviit;, iii. 44& 
sqq. For the Muslim inscriptions see A. Tewhid, 
in Rev. Hist. (Constantinople), ii. 761; iii. H46, 
also Hafiz Kadri {ibid., v. 57, 308) and Isma'il 
HakkI, Kitabeler , Istanbul 1929, p. 155 sqq. 

(P. WiTTEtO 

MILK (a.), possession, property. The 
word is not found in the Kur ; an, but is in regular 
use in legal terminology. The double meaning of 
the word shows that the usual distinction in our 
legal language between the conceptions of posses- 
sion and property are not found in the fikh. 
There is, it is true, a special term for the actual 
power over a thing, what we call possession in 
the narrower sense, Damely yad, lit. “hand”, but 
the distinction between a judicial ownership and 
the actual control is not found in Muslim juris- 
prudence and there is not a word for property 
which takes into account the actual ownership, 
either from the positive or the negative point of 
view. As a result we find, for example, that the 
ownership of a thing passes directly by an agree- 
ment if this was intended, even if the thing in 
question is not at once handed over, tin the other 
hand, not only things but also rights can be owned. 

The following are excluded from the possibility 
of beiDg property and subject to legal regulations: 
1. useless things (e. g. wild animals); 2. things 
the use of which is prohibited by religion (e g. 
wine-grapes); 3. things which are ritually impure 
or have become polluted to such an extent that 
they cannot be purified (e. g. swine, dung etc.) so 
long as they are not essential parts of a pure or 
permitted thing. If such things, however, are ac- 
quired, one talks not of milk but of ikhtisas, a 
special claim upoD them; legal transactions relating 
to such things have a special vocabulary of their 
own. 

Kamal al-milk is a necessary preliminary for 
the property of an owner being liable to zakat [q.v.]. 

Bibliography-. The articles C AHD, BAI , 
MAL SJJIKKA, TIIgJARA and the literature there 

given; Juynboll, Handhiding (i 93 °)< $ 60 and 
the references there given ; al-fjhazzali, al- IVad/tz, 
l 85 sq. (M- Plessner) 

MILLA (a.), religion, rite. However ob- 
vious it may be to connect this word with the 
Hebrew aDd Jewish- and Christian-Aramaic milla, 
mellti , “utterance, word it has not been satis- 
factorily proved how and where it received the 
meaning which is taken for granted intheKuFan: 
religion or rite. Nor is it known whether it is a 
purely Arabic word or a loanword adopted by 
Muhammad or others before him (Noldeke, Z. 
D, yf. G„ Ivii. 413 seems to hold that it is Arabic 
for he refers to the 4 tl > form amalla or amla “to 
dictate”). In the Kur’an it always means (even in 

32 
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the somewhat obscure passage, Sura xxxviii. 6) 
“religion” and it is used of the heathen religions 
(vii. 86 sq. ; xiv. i6; xviii. 19) as well as of 
those of the Jews and Christians (ii. 114), and of 
the true religion of the fathers (xii. 38). The word 
acquiied a special significance in the Medina 
sections where the Prophet in his polemic against 
the Jews speaks of “Abraham’s mi l la ”, by which 
he means the original revelation in its purity, 
which it was his duty to restore (ii. 124; iii. 89; 
xvi. 124; xxii. 77 sq. ; cf. iv. 124; vi. 162; xii. 
37). Muslim literature follows this Kur’anic usage 
but the word is not in frequent use. With the 
article, al-milla means the true religion revealed 
by Muhammad and is occasionally used elliptically 
for ahl al-milla , the followers of the Muhammadan 
religion (Tabari, iii. 813, I5 , 8S3, 4 ), just as its 
opposite al-dfumma is an abbreviation for ahl al- 
dhimma , the non-Muhammadans who are under 
the protection of Islam; e. g., Ibn Sa c d, iii./i, 
238, 2ij also the derivative milli opposed to 
d hi mini ^ client (Baihakl, ed. Schwally, p. 121 infra). 

Bibliography'. Noldeke, Orientalise he Skiz- 
zen , p. 40; Z.D.M.G. , lvii. 413; Tabari, ed. 
de Goeje, Glossary s. v. ; Snouck Hurgronje, Het 
Mekkaansche Feest , p. 30 sqq. (F. Buhl) 
MIM, 24 th letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
with the numerical value of forty. On different 
forms of the letter cf. akabia, plate 1. In some 
dialects of Southern Arabia and of tribes coming 
from that region, mim was and is used as the 
article of determination, side by side with l. A 
well known tradition is put into the mouth of a 
man from Southern Arabia in the following form: 
Laisa min am-birri a/u-siyamu fi ’ m-safar . Cf. 
Ibn Wish, ed. Jahn, ii. 1331; Landberg, Etudes 
sur les dialect es de V Arable meridionals , Il/ii. 
281 — 290. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MINA, later often pronounced Muna y a place 
in the hills east of Mecca on the road 
from it to c Arafa [q. v.]. The distance between 
the two is given by Mukaddasi as one parasang, 
while Wavell calls it five miles and says the con- 
tinuation to c Arafa is nine miles. Mina lies in a 
narrow valley running from west to east, 1,500 
paces long according to Burckhardt, surrounded 
by steep barren granite cliffs. On the north side 
rises a hill called Thabir. Travellers from Mecca 
come down into the valley by a hill path with 
steps in it; this is the c Akaba [q. v.] which became 
famous in connection with Muhammad’s negotiations 
with the Madinians. The town consists of stone 
houses of fair size which form two long streets. 
Close beside the c Akaba is a rudely hewn short pillar 
leaning against a wall: this is the “great djamra” 
or the “ c Akaba djamra”, at which the pilgrims 
cast stones [cf. djamra]. A little to the east in 
the middle of the street is the “middle djamra” 
also marked by a pillar and lastly at a similar 
distance the third (the so-called “first djamra”). 
As one approaches the east end of the valley, 
there is on the right of the road a square mos- 
que surrounded by a wall, the Masdjid al-Khaif, 
which was rebuilt by Saladin and in 874 (1467) 
reconstructed by the Mamluk Sultan Ka 5 it Bey. Along 
the we^t side of the surrounding wall is a colon- 
nade with three rows of pillars, but there is none 
on the other sides. It was different earlier, for 
Ibn Rusta (c. 300 a. H.) tells us that the mosque 
had 168 pillars of which only seventy-eight sup- 
ported the west wing. The north side of the wall 


is pierced by several doors. In the centre of the 
court of the mosque is a little domed building 
with a minaret built over a fountain. There is an- 
other dome over the colonnade on the west side 
(see the illustrations, ii. 256). 

‘The most striking feature of Mina is the very 
great difference, noted already by Mukaddasi, 
between the quiet and empty streets of the greater 
part of the year and the tremendous throng and 
bustle of the pilgrimage month when, as Wavell 
says, half a million people with heavily laden 
beasts of burden hope to cover nine miles in the 
period between sunrise and JO a. m. Every spot 
in the valley is then covered with tents in which 
the pilgrims spend the night. Mukaddasi talks of 
fine houses built of teak and stone (among them 
was a frequently mentioned Dar al-Imara), and 
large stone buildings are still to be found in Mina; 
but these are usually empty and are only let at 
the pilgrimage to the more wealthy pilgrims and 
even among these many prefer to live in tents. 
This depopulation of the city has been a subject 
for discussion among the legists, for some held 
that this circumstance enables Mina and Mecca to 
be regarded as one city ( mifr ), a view which 
others reject. But another circumstance must 
have contributed to prevent a permanent settle- 
ment of the town, which is also true of other 
places on the pilgrims’ route, namely the incredible 
filth and dreadful stench which is caused by such 
masses of humanity at the Hadjdj. Complaints are 
made even of the uncleanness of the Masdjid al- 
Khaif and at Mina there are further the decom- 
posing remains of the countless animals sacrificed. 

The Hadjdj ceremonies in Mina date back to 
the old pagan period [cf. hadjdj], for Muhammad, 
as usual in taking over old customs, contented 
himself with cutting out the too obviously pagan 
elements, the result being that we can no longer 
reconstruct the old forms with certainty. The old 
poets make only passing references to them (cf. 
djamra); that they were similar to the Muslim 
practices is evident, for example, from an interesting 
passage in the Medina poet Kais b. Khatlm (ed. 
Kowalski, N°. 4, p. 1 sqq.) where there is a re- 
ference to the “three days in Mina” and where 
we further learn that the festival held there 
offered an occasion for entering into and carry- 
ing on love-affairs. The stone throwing is certain- 
ly very ancient; its significance is quite unin- 
telligible in Islam, although it is doubtful if 
there were already three heaps of stones in the 
pre-Islamic period [cf. djamra]. It is also clear 
that the ceremonies in Mina formed the conclusion 
of the Hadjdj even in ancient times. Muhammad 
however made some serious alterations here, for 
he inserted a visit to Mecca before the stay in 
Mina, whereby the ceremony first received its 
legitimate Muhammadan character; but the old 
elements remained the important factors, for the 
Hadjdj ends not in Mecca but, as before, in Mina, 
to which the pilgrims return after the digression to 
Mecca. A survival of the pagan period probably 
exists in the slaughtering place preferred by the 
majority on the southern slopes of Thabir “the 
place of sacrifice of the ram” (cf. Sura xxxvii. 101 
ryy.), as its association with the story of Abraham 
probably enabled an old pagan sacred spot to be 
adopted into Islam. From Burton’s description it 
is a square rocky platform reached^by a few steps. 
Muhammad himself did not directly forbid the use 
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of the pagan place of slaughter, but deprived it 
of its importance by saying that all Mina is a 
place of sacrifice : a clever procedure which he 
also followed at ‘Arafat and Muzdalifa. 

According to the law of Islam, the pilgrims 
who arrive in Mecca on the Sth Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
should leave this town in time to be able to per- 
form the mid-day salat in Mina and remain there 
till sunrise on the 9th and only then go on to 
‘Arafat. The majority however do not do this but 
go on the 8 th straight on to ‘Arafat where they 
arrive in the evening. After performing the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage in ‘Arafat and Muzdalifa 
[q. v.], they go before sunrise on the IO 1 - 1 to 
Mina to celebrate the day of the great sacrifice 
(yawm al-adha or yawtn al-nahr ) (in contrast to 
the pre-Islamic practice, which was to start only 
after sunrise). Here the concluding rites are gone 
through, the slaughtering, the clipping of the hair 
and nails and the lapidation. There is not com- 
plete agreement on the order of these ceremonies, 
which one tradition (Wakidl, transl. VVellhausen, 
p. 429) makes Muhammad declare to be quite 
irrelevant. The modification of the stone throwing 
is noteworthy, for on the day of sacrifice it is 
only done at the ‘Akaba heap, while on the three 
following days each pilgrim daily throws seven 
little stones on all three heaps (cf. the illustrations 
above, ii. 256 and Burton, ii. 205). The conclu- 
sion of the whole pdgrimage is the three Mina 
or tashrik days, the II th , 12th and 13 th Dhu 
’ 1 -IIidjdja (cf. above, ii. 199 and the article TASH- 
rIk). They are days of rejoicing which are cele- 
brated with great jubilation, illumination and the 
firing of shots. All the pilgrims however do not 
wait for these three days but set off on their re- 
turn journey before then. 

Bibliography. Wakidl, transl. Wellhausen, 
p. 423, 426, 428 ; Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Sachau, 11/i. 
125; al-Mukaddasi, B.G.A. , iii. 76; lbn Rusta, 
ibid. , vii. 55; Yakut, Mti’djam , ed. Wustenfeld, 
iv. 642 sq. ; Burckhardt, Reisen in Arabien , 
. p. 415 — 431; Burton, A Pilgrimage to al-Ma- 
dinah and Meccah , Memorial Edition, 1893, ii. 
203 — 222; al-Batanuni, al-Rihla al-Hidjaziya , 
Cairo 1329; Wavell, A modern Pilgrim, p 1 53 — 
1 7 1 - Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums 2 , 
p. 80, 88 ; Snouck Hurgronje, Hit Mekkaansche 
Feest , Leyden 1880, esp. p. 158-167; Juynboll, 
Handbuch, p. 151-157; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Le pllerinage a la Mekke, 1923, p. 238-295; cf. 
the Bibl. to the article djamra, and add: Houtsma, 
Het Skopelisme en het Steenwerpen te Mina , in 
Versl. Med. Ak. Amst ., Afd. Letter kunde, 4. Reeks, 
vi. 104 — 217; Chauvin, Le jet de pierres^ et le 
p'elerinage de Mecque, in Annales de l Acad, 
d' Archeologic de Belgique , ser. v., vol. 4, P- f 7 2 - 
sqq. • Wensinck, Handbook of Early Mtth. Tra- 
dition, s. v. where also are given the passages 
from Hadith referring to the prohibition of 
fasting during the days of Mina, and to the 
order to stay in Mina during the “nights o . . 

1 (Fr. Buhl) 


MINARET. [See Manara.] 

MINBAR (a.), pulpit [cf. masdjid]. On the 
origin of the form of the minbar the reader may 
be referred to C. H. Becker's exhaustive study 
Die Kanzel im Kultus des alien Islam (holdeke- 
Festschrift and Islamstudieri). Bee -er re ers 0 
the earliest historical statement which says that 
the Prophet in the year 7 A. H. made his minbar 


on which he used to preach to the people; it had 
two steps and a seat ( mak'ad ). The minbar was 
therefore originally a raised seat or throne. On 
the morning after the death of the Prophet, after 
stormy disputes, Abu Bakr took his seat on the 
Prophet’s minbar in a solemn assembly and received 
the general homage here. The later caliphs followed 
this tradition, as did the governors, who ascended 
the pulpit on their accession to office and on their 
resignation. The minbar in the early period was 
therefore not at all specially associated with wor- 
ship but was the seat of the ruler in the council. 
The pulpit only gradually grew out of it with the 
development of public worship. According to Becker, 
the date of the change from the ruler's or judge’s 
seat to the simple pulpit coincides with the end 
of the Omaiyad dynasty. In 132 A. H. all the 
mosques in the provinces of Egypt were provided 
with minbars, about the same period probably in 
the other lands of Islam also. At the beginning 
of the ‘Abbasid period the minbar was already a 
pulpit exclusively. The first tendency to its use 
as a pulpit is seen by Becker in the introduction 
of the minbar into the divine service at the Musalla 
in Medina, which is ascribed to Mu‘awiya or to 
his governor. The Prophet did not have a minbar 
at the Musalla and nothing but divine service 
could have been held there. 

The typical form of the minbar as a pulpit, 
which is placed to the right of the mihrab and 
of the spectator, is an erection on steps with a 
portal with or without a door at the entrance to 
the steps and a ciboriumlike canopy to the plat- 
form. This form is peculiar to the minbar of 
wood, which is the most usual. 1 he variants in 
stone and brick are more simple and frequently 
are only a bare platform reached by three to five 
steps. The fine series of minbars of wood begins 
with that most famous of all in the history of 
art, the minbar in the great mosque in 
Kairawan. On the occasion of the extension of 
the mosque by Ibrahim II Ibn Aghlab (261 — 289 
__ 8 74 _ 9 o 2) it is said to have been biought with 
the lustre tiles of the mihrab wall from Baghdad 
and set up. It is made of plane-tree wood and is 
in the canonical minbar shape with a staircase ■ 
here of 17 steps — to the preachers platform. 
The pulpit, however, has not yet the stylized 
structure of the later wooden minbar. It has not 
the portal nor the canopy at the top. Its com- 
position of about 200 carved panels and narrow 
strips of unequal size, is simply a primitive ag- 
glomeration of profuse ornamentation, still very 
nomadic in feeling, such as would hardly ever have 
been found in Baghdad, and even in Kairau an can 
scarcely be regarded as original. Saladm has pointed 
out that the pulpit must have been restored after 
Kairawan had been sacked by the troops of the 
Fatimid Mustansir Abu Tamim in 441 ( io 49 > In 
any case it has several times suffered damage and 
undergone restoration so that its present general 
appearance cannot be dealt with critically until 
we have a thorough monograph based on exact 
investigation on the spot. The ornamentation must, 
as Kuhnel observes, be regarded as Omaiyad 
(Springer's Kunstgeschichte , vi. 385). 

The vine branches of the frame-strips and the 
panels filled with floral patterns and leaves resemble 
the decoration at Mshatta’ [q. v.] and some of the 
geometrical patterns, which are of ail imaginable 
combinations, are already found on the shafts of 
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pre-Islamic columns in Diyar Bakr (cf. van Berchem- 
Strzygowski, Amida). The archaistic combination 
of designs on the minbar has no connection with 
the decoration which since Samarra we call c Ab- 
basid. We have here a phenomenon comparable 
to Mshatta 3 since here also ornamentations from 
different sources are combined to form a general 
scheme whose common denominator is formed by 
the formal quality of the chiaroscuro common to them 
all. We do not even know how long the nucleus 
of these carved strips and latticed panels may 
have previously existed in Baghdad and they may 
have there belonged to an Omaiyad minbar before the 
pieces were brought to Kairawan and supplemented 
by copies and additions of local workmanship. 

The few pulpits that have survived from the 
Fatimid period follow the Syro-Egyptian style of 
woodwork of the period with their system of 
frames filled with foliage. The tendrils were pre- 
vented from over-running the whole surface by 
being placed within small polygonal areas which 
were grouped together in cassettes (Kiihnel, Sprin- 
ger’s Kunstgeschichte , vi. 406). The wooden mihrab 
of the xiith century from Cairo illustrated in the 
article MIHRAB illustrates this style, which is also 
represented by the minbar made in 1091 A. D. for the 
mosque in 'Askalan and now in Hebron, and by 
the pulpit of 1155 a. D. in the mosque of c Amr 
in Kas on the upper Nile. 

During the Fatimid period the pulpit developed 
its canonical form as represented in the minbar 
of the Masdjid al-Aksa in Jerusalem, which was 
gifted in 1168 a. d. by Nur al-Dln to Aleppo and 
later taken by Saladin to Jerusalem (Saladin, 
Manuel, fig. 28). It henceforth appears with the door 
way and the domed canopy. The main decorative 
motives are 8-pointed stars and the polygonal and 
star-shaped subsidiary panels show carving in relief 
inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. Of the 
minbar of Sultan Ladjin in the mosque of Ibn 
Tulun of the year 1269 a. d. little more is left than 
the framework, while the panels are preserved in the 
Arab Museum in Cairo and in the South Kensington 
Museum (cf. Descriptive Catalogue of the Arab 
Museum , Cairo). That wooden minbars were some- 
times copied in stone is shown by the stone pulpit 
in the mosque-madrasa of Sultan Hassan (757 — 
764=1356 — 1363). The mukarnas on the door 
case and soon after found on the dome also, here 
as in the mihrab goes back to Turkish influence 
transmitted through Syria. Like the mihrab, the J 
minbar also attained its finest workmanship in ! 
Cairo under the second Mamluk dynasty in the 1 
xv*h century and later. No essential alteration was j 
later made in its canonical form and its embellish- 
ment remained standardised and varied only in 
details. A fine example of this fully developed 
Cairo type is in the South Kensington Museum. 
According to the inscription, it was presented by . 
Ka J it Bey (1468 — 1495) and has finely carved i 
ivory panels and traces of painting on the wooden | 
parts. The usual star pattern is replaced by a smooth ! 
surface. The gilt onionshaped dome with its finial j 
and crescent on the stalactite cornices are, as Briggs , 
observes, characteristic of the period (Briggs, Mu- j 
ham. Archil, in Egypt and Palestine , p. 217). ; 

After the Turkish conquest, the general deteriora- | 
tion Id craftsmanship in Cairo affected the minbar : 
also, but exceptions, like the finely-worked pulpit j 
of the mosque of al-Burdaini, however show that 
the good old tradition still survived. Hakam II’s ! 


minbar in Cordoba has not survived but from the 
descriptions of the Arab writers it must have been a 
peculiarly valuable piece of work, for according to al- 
Makkarl it cost 35,705 dinars. It could be moved on 
wheels and contained the caliph c Omar’s Kur’an. In 
the mosque of c AIa 3 al-Dln in Konya is a minbar of 
hazelwood, according to an inscription on the posts 
supporting the upper part, the work of an artist 
of Akhlat of the year 550 (1155). Two inscriptions 
on the door of the pulpit mention Sultan Mas c ud I 
(510 — 551 = 1 1 16 — 1156) and Kilidj Arslan II 
(55 1 — 584 = 1156 — 1188) (cf. j. H. Loytved, 
Konia and F. Sarre, Seldschukische Kleinkunst , 
p. 27 sq pi. vi. — viii.). Inscriptions from the 
Kur 3 an decorate the frames of the balustrades of 
the steps. The pulpit is of the traditional Syro- 
Egyptian form, but is, however, distinguished from 
them by its vigorous structure. Polygons and 
star-shaped panels fill the sideframes, together with 
the same tendril patterns symmetrically interwoven, 
as we find naturalised in all the eastern lands of 
Islam from the beginning of the eleventh century 
(detailed illustration in Sarre, op. cit ., fig. 24). 

In Persia and Afghanistan all the old 
minbars seem to have been destroyed during the 
Mongol invasion. On the other hand, the minbar 
illustrated here in the mosque of Djawhar Shah 
Agha in the sanctuary of the Imam Rida in Meshhed 
which was built about 840 — 850 (1436 — 1446) is 
original in ornamentation and an example of the 
Timurid minbar. The structural motive is thrust 
into the background by the profuse covering of 
small pentagonal and star-shaped wooden panels 
with tendrils carved in relief after the style of 
the contemporary tiles; the effect is that of a 
carpet. Nothing is known of old minbars in Turke- 
stSn. In India, pulpits were built almost exclu- 
sively of stone. Many, some of them richly carved, 
still exist in the Muslim provinces and towns of 
India. The pavilion on four pillars, common and 
popular in India, which gives a charm to buildings 
for Muslim worship as a decorative finish to the 
roof, was also used here for the stone minbar. In- 
deed one might even wonder whether this originally 
Indian structure was carried by the Eastern Turks 
to Central Asian lands and adopted by them for 
the minbar. Minbars with such canopies are fre- 
quently found in the mosques of the province of 
Gudjarat and in Ahmadabad (cf, these volumes in 
the Arch. Survey of India , Western India). The 
mosque of Hilal Khan Kadi of 1333 a. d. in Dholka, 
for example, has a stone minbar with seven steps 
and a canopy on pillars on the roof, but no en- 
trance gate. The triangular side walls are divided 
into square areas which are carved in relief (Arch. 
Survey of India , Western India , vol. vi., Gudjarat, 
pi. xxviii., xxx.). In Haidarabad, the Muslim state 
of the south, on the other hand, the minbars are 
more simple and heavier, and have no canopy 
(cf. illustration from Osmanabad). 

Bib l iogr ap hy\ M. S. Briggs, Muhamma- 
dan Architecture in Egypt and Palestine, Oxford 
1924; E. Kiihnel, Die islamische Kunst , Sprin- 
ger’s Handbuch der Kunstgesch ., vol. vi. ; J. H. 
Loytved, Konia , Inschrifte/i der scldschukischen 
Ban ten , Berlin 1907 ; F. Sarre, Seldschukische 
Kleinkunst , Leipzig 1909; J. Strzygowski, Altai- 
Iran (ornamentation of the minbar in Kairawan); 
Arch. Survey of India , Western India , vol. vi., 
Gudjarat, vol. vii., Ahmadabad. 
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MINTAKA or Minjakat al-Burudj also Min- 
taka Falak al-Burudj or (more rarely) Nitak 
al-Burudj means, like the technical term Falak 
al-Burudj most frequently used in scientific lite- 
rature, the circle ( mintaka ) of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac (“towers”, Greek ^yot\ then 
the zone of the ecliptic formed of the twelve 
signs each covering 30°. 

The Kurban contains references to mintaka 
in three different passages, viz : 

Sura xv. 16: “We have placed towers (burudj) 
in the heavens and adorned them for the spectators”. 

Sura xxv. 61 : n Blessed be he that placed towers 
( burudj ) in the heavens and who placed a lamp 
in them and a light-giving moon”. 

Sura lxxxv is entitled al-Burudj and verse 1: 
“By the heavens with its towers {burudj)”. 

Babylonia may with great probability be assumed 
to be the original home of the zodiacal circle. The 
period of its origin cannot be fixed with certainty : 
the first attempts at a grouping of the constellations 
on the path of the sun and the planets, however, 
date from before the period of Hammurabi and 
in any case into the third millenium B. c. Almost all 
the names familiar to us are already found in 
Sumerian inscriptions. The Boghaz-Koi list of about 
B. c. gives all the signs of the zodiac with 
the exception of Leo and Libra. 

The only pictorial representation of the starry 
heavens of the early Muslim period, the fresco 
on the dome of Kusair \Amra shows the ecliptic 
as a broad band, along which are arranged the 
twelve burudj \ it also shows the pole of the ecliptic 
and the 12 (ecliptical) degrees of longitude, as 
well as the equator and a series of parallel circles. 
i he peculiarity of the arrangement of the heavens 
With considerable southern latitudes shown beyond 
the equator on the hemispherical inner surface of 
the dome results in the equator and ecliptic not 
being shown as the largest circles. The method 
of representing the separate constellations on the 
fresco, especially the mintaka, is, broadly speaking 
the same as that on the Atlas Fames e. (n. b. 

It should be noted that the fresco of Kusair c Arara 
represents the heavens reflected as in a mirror). 

Fhe twelve Burudj. Preliminary Note: 
The names of the burudj are given in Arabic 
literature with many variations: those quoted below 
are the most usual. With the fixed stars a distinc- 
tion is made between those which form the outline 
°f a constellation ( Kawakib min al-siira\ i. e. the 
essential stars and such as u go beyond the constel- 
lation” ( kkaridj al-sura ) and are regarded as only 
being loosely connected with it, i.e. the unessen- 
tial stars. 

ibe account here given is based in its main 
features on the statements in the first part of 
al-Kazwini’s Cosmography . 

I- al-Hamal or al-Kabsk , the Ram (Aries). It 
consists of 13 essential stars, 5 unessential lie in 
its immediate vicinity; its fore-part is turned to 
the west and its hind-part to the east. It has its 
face on its back. The two bright stars on the horn 
(ft and y) are called al-Sharatani or al-K dtih (“the j 
butter”); they form at the same time the first of 
the 28 stations (“mansions”) of the moon 
(mariattl). According to another reading the name 
al-Natih is given to the unessential star x Arietis j 
situated above the figure of the Ram. The three 
stars e, $ and p Arietis form the second station of i 
t be moon and are called al-butain (“little paunch ). 
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2. al-Thawr , the Bull (Taurus). 32 essential 
and 11 unessential stars; its forepart faces the east, 
ihe bright star at the point of the northern horn 
(presumably /3 Tauri) is also included in the Wag- 
goner Auriga) as well as in the Bull. * is called 
al-Dabara„^ Ain al-Thawr , Tali > l-Nadjm , Hadi 
l-Nadjm and al-Lanik (“large camel”), while the 
rr varies which surround it are called al-Kilas (the 
young camels”). The Pleiades are called at'-Thu- 
raiya,x and u together at- Kalbani (“the two dogs” 
of al-Dabaran). The Pleiades form the third al- 
Dabaran and the Hyades together the fou’rth 

station of the moon. 

3 - al-Tav? amani or al-Djawza\ the Twins 
(Gemini). 18 essential and 7 unessential stars. The 
Twins are in the form of two men whose heads 

are turned to the northeast and feet to the south- 

')w St '-c CaSi0r and Pollux (* and / 3 ) are called al- 
Dhira al-mabsuta; they form the seventh 
station of the moon, y and £ are called al- 
Hana\ together with three other stars of the Twins 
they form the sixth station of the moon. 
The name of >> and y Gemi norum is al-Bakhati. 

4. al-Saratan , the Crab (Cancer). 9 essential 
and 4 unessential stars, e Cancri with y and J 
form the eighth station of the moon and 
have the peculiarly Arab name of al-Nathra (“the 
cartilage of the nose”) or in keeping with the 
Almagest , al-MaPaf (— fraesefe). The star (3 on the 
south hind-foot is called al-Taraf (“the extremity”). 

S Cancri and A I.eunis form the ninth station 
of the moon, al-Tarf (“the glance”). 

5. al-Asad, the Lion (Leo). 27 essential and 
8 unessential stars ; he is conceived of as looking to 
the west, x (Regulus), y, £ and ij are called al- 
Djabha (“Forehead of the Lion”) and form the 
tenth station of the moon; S and 5 are the 
eleventh station of the moon, al-Zubra 
(“back-hair” or “mane of the Lion”) or Kahil 
al-Asad. p Leonis is called Kunb al-Asad or as 
the twelfth station of the moon al-Sarfa. 
According to another reading, the name Kunb al- 
Asad is given to small stars in the vicinity ol 
al-Sarfa. 

6. all Adhrlx (only in the catalogue of fixed 
stars taken from the Almagest), the Virgin 
(Virgo) or al-Sunbula , the ear of corn. 26 es- 
sentia! and 6 unes-ential stars; the head of the 
Virgin lies south of (3 Leonis, her feet west of x 
and (3 Librae. The five stars in the shoulders (3, 

X, y, 3 and e Virginis, form the thirteenth 
station of the moon <1 ll zl zusoli x Virginis 
forms the fourteenth station of the moon, 
al-Simak al-a'zal or al-Sunbula (cf. Spica) which 
name is applied to the whole constellation of 
the Virgin. (X. B. The Dame Sal al-Asad for x 
Virginis is not quoted as a name of the fourteenth 
station of the moon). The fifteenth station 
of the moon consists of the stars <£,, ( , * and 
A on the left foot; it is called al-Ghafr. 

7. al-Mnan , the Scales (Libra). 8 essential 
and 9 unessential stars, x and j 3 Librae on the 
pans of the balance form the sixteenth station 
of the moon which is called al-Zubana or Za- 
baniya al-' Akrab (“claws of the Scorpion”) (cf. 
Sumerian ZI.BA AX.XA., Akkadian Zibanila as 
the name of the constellation Libra). 

8. al-*- Akrab, the Scorpion. 21 essential and 
3 unessential stars; it has its head to the west 
and its tail to the east. 0, J and t Scorpii ma rk 
the seventeenth station of the moon al- 
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Iklil,u.\Bz eighteenth station of the moon 
Kalb al-Akrab , A and v the nineteenth station 
of the moon al-Shauda (“Sting of the Scorpion”). 
The stars a- and r to the right and left of Kalb 
aKAkrab , are called al-Niyat. 

g. al-Rami , the Archer ( Sagittarius ) or al- 
Ka-us , the Bow or al-Sahm, the Arrow. 31 
essential and no unessential stars; the face with bow 
and arrow is turned to the west, the hind-part of 
the horse’s body to the east. (The fresco on the 
dome at Kusair 'Amra on the other hand shows 
the upper part of the body of the archer turned 
towards the hind-part of the horse’s body, and 
aiming with the bow over this to the west. The 
stars y (on the point of the arrow), 2 (on the 
bow-grip) £ (at the south end of the bow), if (on 
the right fore-foot) are called al-Na^am al-warid , 
<r (on the left shoulder), <p (on the notch of the 
arrow), r (on the shoulder blade) and f (under 
the shoulder) al-Nabdm al-sadir. Both constellations 
together form the twentieth station of 
the moon, al-Kdfim. pc and A Sagittarii on 
the northern bend of the bow are called al- 
Zalimani , a (on the knee), and / 3 | / 3 2 (on the 
shin-bone) are together called al-Suradani. The 
space almost void of stars at ir Sagittarii marks the 
twenty-first station of the moon, al-Balda 
or Batdat al- Thalab. 

to. al-Djady, the Goat (Capricorn us). 28 
essential, no unessential stars : the figure is con- 
ceived of as looking to the west, a and fi on the 
eastern horn form the twenty-second station 
of the moon Sa'J al-Dhabih y and 0 on the 
tail are called al-muhibbani. 

11. Sahib ai-Mli or al-Saki, the water- 
carrier ( Aquarius ) or al-Dalw , the pail. 42 
essential and 3 unessential stars; the head of 
Aquarius points to the N. W., the feet S. E. a 
and 0 on the right shoulder are called Sdd al- 
Malik or Sd'd al-Mulk. The two (or three) stars 
on the left hand (fi, v or <2, y, e) form the twenty- 
third station of the moon. SoV al-Bula', 
P and % on the left shoulder together with <r, and 
c 2 Capricorni form the twenty-fourth station 
of the moon Sa'd al-Su c ud. The four stars y, 

w and if on the right fore-arm and the right 
hand are called Sa d al-Akhbiya and form the 
twenty- fifth station of the moon. 

12. al-Samakatdni, the two Fishes ( Pisces ) 
or al- Hut, the Fish. 34 essential and 4 unessential 
stars; the figure is conceived as two fishes, the 
western in the south of the back of Pegasus, the 
eastern in the south of Andromeda. The two 
fishes are connected by a band of stars. al-KazwInl 
does not mention any outstanding stars. 

It is evident, then, that by far the greater part of 
the 28 manazil fall into the area of the 1 2 burudj 
and form part of them. Only the following four 
do not belong to them: N°. 5 al-HuKa (a, <£,, tp 2 
Orionis), N°. 26 al-Fargh al-awwal (<r. /3 Pegasi), 
N°. 27 al-Fargh al-thdni (y Pegasi, a Andromedae), 
N°. 28 Batn al-Hiit or al-Rishd ’ (a large number 
of stars forming a fish in the neighbourhood of 
(3 Andromedae). 

The zodiacal figures N°. I, al-Hamal , N°. 4, 
al-Saratan, N°. 7, al-Mizdn and N°. 10, al-Diady 
are known together as Burudj munkaliba , Greek 
%oc 2 ix rpoTtxx; N°. 2, al-Thawr , N°. 5, al-Asad . , 
N°. 8, al-’’ A krab and N°. II, al-Dalw under Burudj 
thabita , Ijuiix rrepex; N°. 3, al-Djau’zS', N°. 6, | 
* l-Adhra \ N°. 9, al-Rami and N°. 12, al-Sama- I 


katani under Burudj Djiawat al-Djasadain, 
2 l<rt»fix (i. e. “Signa bicorpora”, “Double figures” : 
Twins, Virgin and Ear of corn, Archer with Horse’s 
body and the two Fishes). 

al-Kazwinr gives from Ptolemy the extent of 
the Mintaka as 486.259.721 '/ 7 Mil , the length of 
each Burdj as 39.388.3 io 2 / 3 Mil, and the breadth 
as 1.322.943 '/ 3 Mil. 

Mintaka in Astrology. 
Muthallathat. 

By al-muthallathat (sg. al-muthallatha ) are 
meant in Arab astrology the Greek rp/ymx, Lat. 
trigona or triquctra , which in the middle ages 
were usually translated by trip lid talcs. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac are here arranged 
in threes at the angles of four intersecting equilateral 
triangles of which one is allotted to each of the 
four elements. Each triangle is given two of the 
seven planets as its rulers ( rabb , pi. arbab, Greek 
oixobetTTroTxt or rpiyuvOKpuTops^), one for the day 
and another for the night; a third is associated 
with the two others as “companion”. 

The arrangement is as follows: 

I. Muthallatha — Element: Fire. 

Zodiacal sign: al-Hamal , al-Asad and al-Rami 
(N°. 1, 5 and 9). 

Ruler: by day al-Shams (Sun), by night Mushtari 
(Jupiter). 

Companion : Zuhal (Saturn). 

2. Mutjiallatha — Element: Earth. 

Zodiacal sign: al-Thawr , al- c Adkraj and al-Qjady 
(N°. 2, 6 and 10). 

Ruler: by day Zuhara (Venus), by night al-Kamar 
(Moon). 

Companion: Mirrikh (Mars). 

3. Muthallatha — Element: Air. 

Zodiacal sign : al-Djawzc ? , al-Mizan und al-Dalw 
(N°. 3, 7 and 11). 

Ruler: by day Zuhal (Saturn), by night c Utaria 
(Mercury). 

Companion : Mushtari (Jupiter). 

4. Muthallatha — Element: Water. 

Zodiacal sign : al-Saratan , al-Akrab and al-Sama- 
katdni (N°. 4, 8 and 12). 

Ruler : by day Zuhara (Venus), by night Mirrikh 
(Mars). 

Companion : al-Kamar (Moon). 

The distribution of the Muthallathat has been 
settled since the time of Ptolemy (r£rp*/ 3 </ 3 Ao?). 

Wudjuh or Suwar. By dividing each burdj 
into three we get 36 decans each of lo°, which 
in Arabic are called wudjuh (sing, wadjh ), suwar 
(sing, sura ) or daridjan (from the Indian drekkaruz , 
a loanword from the Greek) or dahadj (Pers.), 
in Greek 2 et tcaot or -7 poaarrx. in mediaeval Latin 
facies, more rarely decani. The astrological signi- 
ficance is the same as with the Greeks, who in 
their turn go back to Egyptian models. The decans 
are not mentioned in Ptolemy. al-Suwar means 
properly the paranaiellonta of the Babylonian 
Teukros, the constellations which rise at the same 
time as the separate decans according to his list. 
Abu Ma'shar and other Arab authors took over 
the list of the paranaiellonta from Teukros un- 
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altered, but not the astrological interpretations 
associated with them. 

Buy fit. The Greek otxoi or t6toi, Lat. domicilia 
or (mediaeval) damns , are called in Arabic buyiit 
(sg. bait). The sun and moon are each ruler (sahib, 
rabb , Greek oixobtmrorxs [cf. above muthallathat ]) 
over one sign of the zodiac ; each of the other 
five planets rules over two signs at the same time, 
according to the following scheme, also already 
laid down in the TSTfxfitfitof. 


Lion — Sun 
Crab — Moon 


Scales ) ,, 

Bull \ VenUS 

Ram Pi ° n j Mars 


Archer 

Fishes 

Goat 
Water-carrier 

Virgin 

Twins 


^ Jupiter 


ier ( 

gin t 

ins ^ 


Saturn 


Mercury 


The burudj from the Lion to the Goat are day- 
houses, the rest night-houses. If a planet is in its 
day-house during the hours of day or in its night- 
house at night, it is credited with particularly 
poweiful astrological influence. 

Sharaf and Hubut. By sharaf (pi. ashraf ) we 
understand the t tyufiz of the Greeks, sublimitas 
of Pliny, altitudo of Firmicus Maternus, exaltatio 
in mediaeval Latin ; hubut is the Greek Tcc7ret'vu<n<; y 
Txrelvwftce, more rarely class. Lat. direction 

med. Lat. casus. 

A planet attains its maximum astrological in- 
fluence in its sharaf ; its influence is least in the 
hubut , i. e. the point in the heavens diametrically 
opposite the sharaf on the circle of the ecliptic. 


Planet 

Sharaf 

Hubut 

Sun 

Ram 1 9 0 

Scales 1 9 0 

Moon 

Bull 3 0 

Scorpion 3' 

Saturn 

Scales 2t° (20°) 

Ram 21 0 

Jupiter 

Crab 15° 

Goat 1 5 0 

Mars 

Goat 28° 

Crab 28° 

Venus 

Fishes 27° 

Virgin 27 0 

Mercury 

Virgin 15° 

Fishes 15 0 


The only inaccuracy in the list of exaltations, 
already fixed in ancient times, is giving 20° in- 
stead of 21 0 to the Scales for Saturn, which how- 
ever goes back to a very old error 5 it is also found 
in Pliny, Firmicus and in the Hindu astronomer 
Varaha-Mihira. 

al-Bal c ami assumed that at the time of the 
creation of the world the planets were in their 

ashraf. 

Various Arab writers since Abu Ma c shar also 
ascribe exaltations and dejections to the nodes of 
the moon i^akdani or c ukdatdni , scil. al-kamar)’. 

ascending node (ra’s) as sharaf the Twins 3 0 , 
and as hubut , the Archer 3 0 ; vice versa to the 
descending node ( dhartab ) as sjiaraf the Archer 
3 °; as hubut the Twins 3 0 . This allocation is not 
known to the Greek astrologers. 

Hudud. Each of the five planets (excluding the 
sun and moon) possesses in each of the 12 burudj 
a sphere of influence covering several degrees 
(Arab, hadd, pi. hudud , Greek opiov, Lat. fines ^ 
med. Latin terminus') which has the same astrolo- 
gical significance as the planet itself and can 
represent it at any time in horoscopes. On the 
distribution of these spheres of influence within 
the zodiacal circle opinions differed widely and 
unanimity could never be attained. Ptolemy added 
one more to the Egyptian and Chaldaean divisions 
already in existence. (The various systems are 


fully expounded in the TerpapipAoi;, i. 20, fol. 43: 
Boll has studied this question very fully in Neues 
zur babylonischen Plane tenordnung^ Z. A., xxxviii. 
[1913], p. 340 sqql). The Arab astrologers used 
almost exclusively the Egyptian system, which 
makes the different spheres of very unequal sizes. 

M intaka in Astronomy. 

The Mintaka is, as in the Greek astronomy, the 
fundamental basis for all calculations. It is divided 
into 360° degrees ( djuz pi. adjzdl or daradja , coll. 
daradj , pi. daradjdty each degree into 60 minutes 
( dakika , pi. dakcfiky each minute into 60 seconds 
( (kaniya , pi. thaivdnl ), each second into 60 thirds 
( thalitha , pi. thawdlith ) and so on. 

The points of intersection of the ecliptic with 
the equator [faira or falak mii'addil al-nahar) 
define the two equinoxes ( al~ftidalani ), the points 
of the greatest northerly and southerly declination 
the two solstices (al-inkildbani). The position of 
a fixed star or planet with respect to the Mintaka 
is defined by giving its longitude (/«/, pi. atu'dl 
or in al-Battani al-d/ud 3 alladhi flhi al-kawkab ) 
and latitude Carf pi. c urud ). The longitudes are 
numbered from the vernal point ( al-nuktal al- 
rabfiya). The axis erected perpendicular to the 
plane of the ecliptic meets the sphere of the fixed 
stars in the two poles of the ecliptic (kutba ddlirat 
al-burudj ). 

On Arab star-maps and -globes, we frequently 
find a mixed ecliptical and equatorial system of 
coordinates used (cf. the remarks above on the 
fresco on the dome at Ku^air c Amra), which con- 
sists of ecliptical circles of longitude through the 
poles of the ecliptic and equatorial parallel circles. 

Precession (in al-Battani Harakat al-kawdkib 
al-thdbita , in later authors more precisely Mubd- 
darat nuktat al-f tidal). Among the Arab astio- 
nomers supporters were found for the theory of 
Ptolemy, who explained the precession as a continual 
revolution of the whole heavens around the pole of 
the ecliptic with a period of 36,000 years, as well 
as for that handed down by Theon of Alexandria 
(Thawun al-Iskandaranl) from older sources, ac- 
cording to which the process of the precessions 
consisted of an oscillation to and from around the 
“nodes of the path of the sun”. The greatest amount 
of the precession according to this theory is 8° 
west or east of the nodes ; the retrogression 
amounts to i° in 80 years so that the whole 
phenomenon repeats itself after 2,560 years. The 
latter theory found particular approval in India 
and was further developed there. Thabit b. Kurra 
gave an explanation for it which at the same 
time took into account the (more suspected than 
observed) diminution in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
and calculated the length of the period at 4171 */ 2 
years. al-Battani attacked and refuted this oscil- 
lation hypothesis of Theon and of the Ashab al- 
tilsamdt (xTOTeteTfzxTixot); on a basis of new 
and comparative observations he found that the 
precession amounted to 1 in 66 years, which 
corresponds to a period of 23.760 years, which 
is roughly 10% t0 ° smail - The vei T accurate 
estimate of 1° in 70 years is also occasionally, if 
rarelv given in Arabic literature, according to E. 
Zinner, Geschichte der Sternkunde, p. 289. 

Obliquity {Mail falak al-burudj , very fre- 
quently a l- mail kulluhu or aPkullt in contrast to 
al-mail al-djuPiy “declination of the separate points 
in the Mintaka”, cf. al-Aghzawf, p. 21). The pro- 
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blem of estimating the obliquity of the ecliptic 
was during the classical period a centre of interest 
for the Muslim astronomers. As a first attempt 
at an exact estimate in the Muslim period, Ibn 
Yunus (ch. ix., p. 222 of the Leyden Codex or 
of the Paris Codex, N°. 2475) mentions an ob- 
servation of the period between 778 and 786 
which gave the value 5 = 23° 31'. We have an 
unusually large number of observations of later 
dates. (For details see Nallino’s notes on al-Bat- 
tanl’s Opus Astronomicum , i. 157 sqql). 

al-Battanl in his observations used a parallactic 
ruler (triquetrum, idada taunld) as well as a finely 
divided wall quadrant (lilna). He ascertained with 
these instruments in al-Rakka the smallest zenith 
distance of the sun at 12 0 26', the greatest at 

. yO | q/ 

59 ° 36' ; this gave e = = 23 0 35'. This 

2 

value is at the basis of all al-Battanl’s calculations 
and tables and has been adopted by many other 
Arab astronomers. 

The question whether the amount of obliquity 
remains constant at all times or is subject to a 
secular diminution was answered in different ways 
by different students. As a matter of fact the 
degree of accuracy of observation was not sufficient 
to settle this point and the old Hindu value 
of e — 24 0 , on which these investigations were 
often based, was based not on observations but 
only on a statement of Euclid’s according to which 
astrologers of his time used to estimate the obliquity 
as a fifteenth part of the circumference of the circle. 

The following table gives a survey of the Arab 
values for the obliquity of the ecliptic (cf. Nallino, 
al-Battant , Opus Astronomicum , loc. cit .). The 
column “average obliquity” gives by Bessel’s 
formula: 

e =r 23 0 28' i8".o — o", 48 368. t — 
o".ooo 002 722 95. t 2 (t = years after 1750) 

the true values calculated for the periods in question. 
The years given in brackets are only approximate, 
i. e. not given by the authors themselves. 


Bibliography : al-Battanl, K. al~Zidj> a l- Sab? 
(Opus Astrononicum), ed. C. A. Nallino, vol.i.-iii. 
Milan 1899, 1903, 1907)*, al-Kazwini, Athar at - 
Bildd vua-Akkbar al- I bad (“ Cosmography ed. 
Wiistenfeld, table i., 9 and 10 (Gottingen 1849); 
al-Kazwini, Kosmographie , transl. H. Ethe, 
vol. 1 (Leipzig 1868); Fr. Boll, Sphaera 
(Leipzig 1903); Boll-Bezold, Sternglaube and 
Sterndeutung 3 , ed. by W. Gundel (Leipzig 1926); 
F. K. Ginzel, Hand buck der mathe?natischen und 
technischen Chronologic , vol. i. (Leipzig 1906); A. 
Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geistes- 
kultur 2 , p. 201 — 228 (Berlin and Leipzig 1929)5 
E. Zinner, Geschichte der Sternkunde , Berlin 
193*1 p- 288, 289, 292, 293. 

(Willy Hartner) 

MINICOY, a coral island in the Arabian 
Sea midway between the Laccadive and the Mal- 
dive Islands; it belongs like the former to the 
All Raja of Cannanore but ethnographically and 
geographically has more claim to be attached to 
the Maidive group. It is six miles long but very 
narrow, being only i 3 / 4 square miles in area. The 
population is about 3,000. The people, who are 
probably of Singhalese origin, have been Muham- 
madans since the xiv<h century. The language is 
Mahl but the Arabic character is used. They are 
strictly monogamous. A girl’s consent is required 
for her marriage and she brings no dowry, but 
receives presents from the bridegroom. The women 
go unveiled. There are three castes in the island. 
The inhabitants all live in one village which is 
divided into ten quarters in , each of which the 
men and women are separately organised with 
their own headmen and headworoen. All work on 
land is done by women. The men are sailors and 
fishermen. Most of the island’s food supply has 
to be imported. The chief exports are cocoanuts, 
coir, cowries and dried fish. The important position 
held by women in Minicoy has suggested its 
identification with Marco Polo’s “Female Island” 
(ed. Yule, ii. 404). 


Comparative table of the Arab values for the Obliquity of the Ecliptic 


Observer 

Place 

Year 

Obliquity 

observed 

Average 

obliquity 

Error 

Eratosthenes 

Alexandria 

(230 B.C.) 


23 0 43 ' 45 " 

+ 7 ' 35 " 

Hipparchus 

Rhodes 

(130 B.C.) 

> 23° 51' 20" 

42' 57 " 

+ 8' 23" 

Ptolemy 

Alexandria 

(140 A. D.) 


4l' It)" 

+ 10' 10" 

Tabulae Probatae (al-Zidj al - 
mumtahan ) 

Baghdad 

829 

33' 

35 ' 4 i" 

— 2' 4l" 

Other observers under al- 
Ma 3 mun 

Damascus 

832 

33' 52" 

35' 4 °" 

— 1' 48" 

Banu Musa 

Baghdad 

(860) 

35 ' 

35' 26" 

— o'26" 

al-Battanl 

al-Rakka 

(880) 

35 ' 

35' * 7 " 

— 0' 17" 

Banu Amadjilr 

} 

(918) 

35 ' 

35' 0" 

0' 0" 

<Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi . . 

Baghdad ? 

( 965 ) 

33 ' 45 " 

34' 35" 

— 0' 50" 

Abu T- Wafa’ 

Baghdad 

987 

35 ' 

34' 25" 

+ o' 35" 

Widjan b. Rustam al-Kuhl . 

Baghdad 

988 

51' 1" 

34' 25" 

+ 16' 36" 

Ibn Yunus 

Cairo 

IOOI 

34 ' 52" 

34' 19" 

+ o' 33 " 

al-Birunl 

Ghazni 

(1019) 

35 ' 

34' 10" 

+ 0' 50" 

Alphonsinian Tables .... 

Toledo 

(1250) 

32' 29" 

32' 19" 

+ o'io" 

Ibn al-Shatir 

Damascus 

(1363) 

3 i' 

31' 25" 

— o' 25" 

Ulugh Beg 

Samarkand 

(* 437 ) 

30' 17" 

3 °' 49" 

— o'32" 
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Bibliography. Account of the Island of 
Minicoy , in The General Report of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India iS 6 g — 70, p. xxvi.— 
xxxi.; Imperial Gazetteer of India, s. v. ; Black- 
wood's Magazine , 1889, p. 197-213, 307-323; 
Report on Minicoy by W. Logan (1870) and 
by H. M. Winterbotham (1876); W. Logan, 
Malabar , i. 285 — 287. (J. Allan) 

MINUCIHRI, Abu ’l-Nadjm Ahmad b. Ya'kuu, 
Persian poet, nicknamed Shast-galla = “sixty- 
herds”, because of the wealth he accumulated in 
horses and cattle; but some say the name should be 
read Skast-kul or Shast-kula i. e. “crooked-thumb”. 
He was a native of Damghan, calling himself 
“Dam gh ani" in his verse although Dawlatshah says 
he came from Balkh. He was a younger contemporary 
and imitator of 'Unsuri [q. v.], but he is considered 
to have excelled his model in poetic power. After 
completing his studies under Abu ’ 1 -Faradj of 
Slstan (d. circa 392 == 1002) he enrolled himself 
in the service of the Amir Minucihr b. Kabus b. 
Waghmglr, ruler of Dj urdjan and vassal of Mahmud 
of Ghazna, and from the name of this first patron 
he took his takhallus. Presumably through the in- 
fluence of 'Unsuri he later became attached to 
Mahmud’s entourage of literary men at Ghazna, 
and wrote kasulas in praise of his new patron and 
of his sons Muhammad (who reigned for less than 
a year) and Mas c ad who succeeded to the Ghaznawid 
throne. The latter was assassinated in 432 (1041), 
and Minubihrl did not long survive him (Riza- 
kuli IChan, Madjmab al-FnsahS’, i. 543, says he 
died in the same year and quotes 'Awfl as having 
called him “short-lived”). In his work Minucihri 
shows himself to be a skilled versifier, displaying 
a clever felicity of rhyme and very often a re- 
freshing simplicity and straightforwardness of 
language. Also he did not hesitate to use new 
forms for his verse, and he is the earliest Persian 
writer we know of to have used the strophic form 
of the musammat, which, as used by him, consists 
of a series of mis robs or stichoi, in groups of six. 
All six may rhyme together, or only five ; in the 
latter case the last line rhymes with the last lines 
of the other strophes. In spite of his qualities as 
a versifier, Minucihri cannot be regarded as a great 
poet, even for his day. His themes, — wine, 
love, springtime and the virtue of patrons — are 
of the stock pattern, and his kasidas are deliberately 
moulded on the Arabic form, with all its artificialities. 
In flattery of his patrons he is as servile as any 
in the whole range of Persian panegyrists and his 
conceit of himself as it appears in his work is 
sometimes ludicrous in its effect (cf. N°. 48 in 
Biberstein-Kazimirsky’s edition, Paris 1886). 

Bibliography : works quoted above and 
Ethe, in Grundriss d. iran. Philologie. A Tihran 
ed. of the Diwan was published in 1297 A. H. 

(K. Levy) 

MIR, a Persian title abbreviated from the 
Arabic amir and approximating in meaning both 
to it and to the title mirza [q. v.J. (For the dropping 
of the initial alif , cf. BQ Sahl for Abu Salil etc.). 
Like amir the title is applied to princes (Minu- 
cihrl, ed. Biberstein-Kazimirski, 1886, p- 9 6 , speaks 
of Mas'ud, Sultan of Ghazna, as “Mir”), but it is 
also borne by poets and other men of letters (e.g. 
Mir 'All Shir, Mir Kfewand, Mir Muhsm; cf. the j 
following art.). In India, Saiyids sometimes call 
themselves by the title. As a common noun, it is 
used as an equivalent of sahib , e. g. mir pan^j, 


mir ukh'o'iir. In Turkish there was derived from 
it the colloquial adjective tniri (“belonging to the 
government”), which gave rise to al-miri (“the 
government”) in the colloquial Arabic of 'Irak. 

(R. Levy) 

MlR, the poetical designation of Mir 
Muhammad Taki b. Mir 'Abd Allah, was 
a native of Akbarabad. After the death of 
his father he went to Dihli during the reign 
of Shah 'Alam (1173 — 1221=^1759 — 1806) and 
became a pupil of Siradj al-Dln 'All IChan Arzu. 
In 1190 (1776) he left Dihlf for Lucknow, where 
he spent the remaining portion of his life. He is 
recognised to be the most eminent poet of the 
Urdu language. He died at Lucknow in 1225(1810) 
when he was nearly 100 years old. He is the 
author of six di-wane, which have been repeatedly 
printed in India, and a biography of Urdu poets, 
entitled Nukdt al-Shllara 1 . 

Bibliography. Shlfta, Gulshan-i Bikhar , 
fol. 167 — 176; Azad, Ab-i II ay at , Lahore 1913, 
p. 203—241; Karim al-Dln, Tlrikh-i Shilara'-i 
Urdu , Dihli 1848, p. 1 15 — 120. 

(M. Hidayet IIosain) 
MIR AMMAN. [See Amman.] 

MIR DJUMLA. [ See Muhammad sa'Id.] 

MTR ADJ (a.), originally ladder, later “ascent”, 
especially Muhammad’s ascension to heaven. 
In the Kurban, Sura Ixxxi. 1 9 — 2 5 an ^ bii. 1-I2 i 
a vision is described in which a heavenly mes- 
senger appears to Muhammad and Sura liii. 12— 
18 deals with a second message of a similar kind. 
In both cases the Prophet sees a heavenly figure 
approach him from the distance but there is no 
suggestion that he himself was carried off. It is 
otherwise with the experience alluded to in 
Sura xvii. I : “Praise him, who travelled in one 
night with his servant from the Masdjid al-Har 5 m 
to the Masdjid al-Aksa, whose surroundings we 
blessed, in order to show him our signs”. That 
Muhammad is meant by the “servant” is generally 
assumed and there is no reason to doubt it (Schrieke, 
Islam , vi. 13, note 6; Bevan, Z.A. T. W., xxvii. 
53 s 9 -)\ that Masdjid al-Haram is the Meccan 
sanctuary is certain from KuUanic usage (Horo- 
vitz, Koran. Unters ., p. 14b)! but what is the 
Masdjid al-Aksa ? According to the traditional 
explanation, but not the only one recognised in 
Hadith (see Schrieke, op. cit., p. 12, 14 and above, 
s. v. isra 3 ) it would mean Jerusalem, but how 
could Muhammad, who in Sura xxx. I speaks of 
Palestine as adna ’ l-ard , call a sanctuary situated 
in Jerusalem al-masdjid al-ahsa r 1 he age of this 
explanation is not quite certain; perhaps it was 
already known to 'I mar b. Abl Rabi a (ed. Schwarz, 
xci.) and Abu Sakhr (I-ieder der Hudhailiten , ed. 
Wellhausen, cclxiv. 24); but even these belong 
only to the Umaiyad period (contrary to Lam- 
mens, Sanctuaires, p. 7 2 , this is true also of Abu 
Sakhr, who according to Aghani. xxi. 94 was a 
partisan of the Band Marwan and panegyrist of 
'Abd al-Malik). Muhammad probably meant by 
al-Masdjid al-Aksa a place in heaven, such as the 
place in the highest of the seven heavens in 
which the angels sing praises of Allah and we 
would then have in Sura xvii. 1, evidence from the 
Prophet himself about his nocturnal ascension into 
the heavenly spheres (Schrieke, op. cit., p. 13 sqq; 
Horovitz. Isl, ix. 161 sqq.), testimony which is how- 
ever content with the mention of the experience itself 
and says nothing about its course. The question 
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of the possibility of an ascent to heaven is several 
times touched on in the Kur 3 an. In Sura xl. 38 
Fir'au-n gives Haman orders to build a palace so 
that he can reach the cords of heaven and 
climb up to the god of Musa (cf. also Sura xxviii. 
3). In Sura lii. 38, the calumniators are asked 
whether they had perchance a ladder ( sullam ) so 
that they could hear the heavenly voice and in 
Sura vi. 35 the consequences are considered which 
the signs brought by the Prophet with the help of 
a ladder to heaven might have on his hearers. 
The old poets also talk of ascending to heaven 
by a ladder, as a means of escaping something 
one wants to avoid (Zuhair, Mifallaka , p. 54; 
A c sha, xv. 32). 

Hadlth gives further details of the Prophet’s 
ascension. Here the ascension is usually associated 
with the nocturnal journey to Jerusalem, so that 
the ascent to heaven takes place from this sanctuary. 
We also have accounts preserved which make the 
ascension start from Mecca and make no mention 
of the journey to Jerusalem. In one of these the 
ascension takes place immediately after the “puri- 
fication of the heart” (see Bukhari. Salat , bab 1 ; 
Hadjdj , bab 76; Manakib , bab 42; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad iv. 207, v. 143; Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 1157 sq.). In the last mentioned passage 
we read: “When the Prophet had received his 
revelation and was sleeping at the Ka c ba, as the 
Kuraislj used to do, the angels Gabriel and Michael 
came to him and said: With regard to whom 
have we received the order ? Whereupon they 
themselves answered: With regard to their lord. 
Thereupon they went away but came back the 
next night, three of them. When they found him 
sleeping they laid him on his back, opened his 
body, brought water from the Zamzam well and 
washed away all that they found within his body 
of doubt, idolatry, paganism and error. They then 
brought a golden vessel which was filled with wis- 
dom and belief and then his body was filled with 
wisdom and belief. Thereupon he was taken up 
to the lowest heaven”. The other versions of 
the same story show many additions and variants; 
according to one, for example, Gabriel came to 
Muhammad through the roof of his house which 
opened to receive him; according to another, it 
was Gabriel alone who appeared to him and there 
are many similar variants. All these versions how- 
ever put Muhammad’s ascension at an early period 
and make it a kind of dedication of him as a 
Prophet, for which the purification of the heart 
had paved the way. Ethnographical parallels 
(Schrieke, op. cit ., p. 2 — 4) show other instances 
of a purification being preliminary to an ascension. 
Similar stories are found in pagan Arabia (Horovitz, 
op. cit., p. 171 sqq.) and also in Christian legends 
(op. cit., p. iqosqq.). Another story (Ibn Sa'd, i/i. 
143) says that the ascension took place from 
Mecca although it does not associate it with “the 
purification of the heart” which it puts back to the 
childhood of the Prophet [cf. halima]. 

How did it come about however that this, ob- 
viously the earlier, tradition of Mecca as the starting 
point of the ascension was ousted by the other 
which made it take place from Jerusalem ? The 
localisation of the Kur’anic Masdjid al-Aksa in 
Jerusalem is by some connected with the efforts of 
'Abd al-Malik to raise Jerusalem to a place of special 
esteem in the eyes of believers (Schrieke, op. cit., 
p. 13; Horovitz, op. cit., p. 165 sqq. ; do., in 


Islamic Culture, ii. 35 sqq.) and in any case it 
cannot be proved that this identification is older 
than the time of £ Abd al-Malik. It might all the 
easier obtain currency as Jerusalem to the Christians 
was the starting point of Christ’s ascension and 
from the fourth century Jesus’s footprint had been 
shown to pilgrims in the Basilica of the Ascension ; 
as now, perhaps as early as the time of c Abd al- 
Malik, that of their Prophet was shown to Muslim 
pilgrims (Horovitz, op. cit., p. 167 sq.). The idea 
of the “heavenly Jerusalem” may have had some 
influence on the development of the isral legends; 
when Muhammad meets Ibrahim, Musa and c Isa 
in Jerusalem, the presence of these prophets in 
the earthly Jerusalem is not at once intelligible, 
but it loses any remarkable features if Bait al- 
Makdis (Ibn Hisham, p. 267) from the first meant 
the “Heavenly Jerusalem” (Horovitz, op. cit., p. 168, 
another explanation cf. ii. 604). Perhaps also the 
phrase alladhi bdrakna hawlahu was taken to sup- 
port the reference to Jerusalem; when these words 
occur elsewhere in the Kur’an they refer to sites 
in the holy land (Lammens, op. cit., p. 72, note). 
While the stories quoted above only say that Gabriel 
took the Prophet up to the heights of heaven, 
but are silent as to how, others add that a ladder 
(mlradf) was used for the ascent (see Ibn Hisham, 
p. 268; Tabari, Tafsir, xv. 10; Ibn Sfird, i/i. 
143); this ladder was of splendid appearance; it is 
the one to which the dying turn their eyes and with 
the help of which the souls of men ascend to 
heaven. The ladder is probably identical with Jacob’s 
ladder in Genesis, xxviii. 12; the Ethiopic Book 
of Jubilees, xxvii. 21 calls this malareg and Sura 
Ixx. 3, 4 calls Allah Dhu ’l-Malaridj “to whom 
the angels and the spirit ascend” (tafudj). Ac- 
cording to Sura xxxii. 4, the amr rises to Allah; 
according to Sura lvii. 4 and xxxiv. 2, Allah knows 
“what descends from heaven and what ascends to 
it”, and in Sura xliii. 32 there is a reference to 
steps (malaridj) in the houses of men. Muham- 
mad therefore already knew the word, which is 
presumably taken from Ethiopic (Horovitz, op. cit., 
p. 174 sqq.). Among the Mandaeans also the ladder 
( sumbilta ) is the means of ascending to heaven 
(Ginza, transl. Lidzbarski, p. 49, 208, 490) and 
there are parallels to the ladder of the dead in 
the mysteries of Mithras (see Andrae, Die Person 
Muhammeds, p. 45 ; Wetter, Phos, p. 1 14, note 2); 
the Manichaean t amiid al-sabh ( Fihrist , p. 335, 10) 
by means of which the dead man is taken to the 
sphere of the moon is a more distant parallel 
(Bevan, op. cit , p. 59). 

Just as the mi c radj is associated with the ascen- 
sion, so Burak is originally connected with the 
night journey to Jerusalem ; it found its way how- 
ever at an early date into the legend of the as- 
cension (see Bukhari. Manakib, bab 42; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, Musnad, iv. 207; v. 387; Tabari, 
Tafsir , xv. 12). The prophets earlier than Mu- 
hammad had used Burak as their steed (Ibn Hisham, 
p. 263 ; DiyarbakrI, Tfrtkh al-Khamis . i. 349)1 
in particular Ibrahim (‘Adjdjadj, ed. Ahlwardt, 
xlv. 48 — 52 ; Tabari, Tafsir, xv. 5 ; ThalabI, c Arts is, 
p. 63; Halabl, i. 369). This idea of one animal 
used by the different prophets is borrowed; ac- 
cording to the Midrashic statement, late it is true 
(Yalkiit on Zachariah, ix., N°. 875; Pirke dc R. 
Ellczcr , xli.), the ass which Abraham rode (Genesis 
xxii. 3) is the same as that used by Zipporah and 
her sons (Exodus, iv. 20) and is that on which 
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the Messiah will make his entrance (cf. also Ibn 
Sa c d, i/ii. 176). The recollection that this steed 
was an ass survives in Muslim tradition so that 
Burak is described as “smaller than a mule and 
larger than an ass” (Bukhari, Manakib, bab 43; 
similarly Ibn Hisham, p. 264; Ibn Sa c d, i/i. 143). 
Ibn Sa c d already describes Burak as a female 
beast and, as early as a story attributed by Ibn 
Ishak to al-Hasan al-Basrl, Burak is given wings 
(Ibn" Hisham^ lac. cit.). Tha c labl seems to be the 
first who speaks of Burak’s human face (in HalabI, 
i. 370); in the miniatures dealt with fully by 
Arnold, Painting in Islam , p. 1 18 sqq., al-Burak 
usually has a woman’s head. 

At the gate of each of the seven heavens through 
which he wanders with the Prophet, Gabriel is 
asked for his own name and that of his companion 
(Bukhari, Salat , bab I, Tabari, Tafsir, xv. 4; An-' 
r. tales , ed. de Goeje, i. 1157)- After he gives these 
he is next asked if Muhammad has already been 
sent as a prophet ( awakad bait ha ilaihi , correction 
for the original awakad bilitha found in Tabari, 
Annales , i. 1158; see Snouck Hurgronje, Isl., vi. 
5, note 4); this also indicates that the ascension 
originally belonged to the period immediately after 
his call (Schrieke, op. cit p. 6). In each heaven 
they meet one of the earlier messengers of God, 
usually Adam in the first, Yahya and c Isa in the 
second, Yusuf in the third, Idris in the fourth, 
Harun in the fifth, Musa in the sixth and Ibrahim 
in the seventh heaven; there are also variations 
und Adam appears as judge over the spirits of 
the dead (Andrae, p. 44 s I-> Schrieke, p. 17; 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad , v. 143 ; cf. Apoc. Mosis , 
p. 37). Of the other messengers of God we are only 
told — in addition to being given a description of 
their personal appearance — that they greeted Mu- 
hammad; Musa is an exception who expressly says 
that Muhammad is higher in the esteem of Allah than 
himself and that the number of his followers sur- 
passes his own (Tabari, Tafsir , xv. 11). On another 
occasion, Muhammad engages in a conversation 
with Musa after Allah had imposed upon him 5 ° 
salats a day as obligatory prayers for the faithful. 
On Musa’s advice, Muhammad asks several times 
for an alleviation and each time Allah grants it, 


but when Musa says 5 salats are still too many, 
the Prophet refuses to ask for less (on Genesis , 
xviii. 23 sqq. as the prototype of this episode ; cf. 
Goldziher, Studien, i. 36; Schrieke, p. 19; Andrae, 
p. 82). According to some versions, Musa dwells 
in the seventh heaven and the conversation seems 
to be more natural there. To the ascension belong 
the visits to paradise aod to hell. Paradise according 
to many versions is in the seventh heaven, accor mg 
to others in the first; in some it is not mentioned 
at all. The statements about its rivers are contra- 
dictory (Schrieke, p. 19; cf- above kawthar), the 
Sidrat al-Muntaha is usually placed m the seventh 
heaven (Bevan, p. 59 ! Schrieke, p. 18). n °” e 
description hell is put below the first heaven (Ibn 
Hisham, p. 269; Tabari, Tafsir , tv. 10). According 
to another, the place of punishment o t e ^ mne 
is on the way between heaven and earth and 
Muhammad sees it on his journey to the Bait a - 
Makdis (Tabari, xv. lot, also Ahmad b. Hanbal, 

Musnad , i. 257; ii. 353 i >“■ I2 °’„ ,82 f ’ 2 ? ’ 

239). On the punishment in hell cf. Schrieke, 

p. 17; Andrae, p. 44 ! Horovitz, p. 1 73 •> “ “ n 

stein, Das mandaische Buck der Grasse y. 81 sqq., 
Lidzbarski, Johannisbuch , p. 9 8 S IT i Gaaa s P- 


That Muhammad appeared before Allah's throne 
in the seventh heaven and that the conversation 
about the obligatory prayers took place there, is 
already recorded in the oldest stories (see above) 
but only rarely do they extend the conversation 
between Allah and the Prophet to other subjects 
(Tabari, xxvii. 26; Musnad iv. 66 as a dream; 
Andrae, p. 70). But objection was raised to the 
assertion that Muhammad on this occasion saw 
Allah face to face (Andrae, p. 71 sqq.), and the 
question was also raised at an early date whether 
the ascension was a dream or a reality, whether 
only the soul of the Prophet was carried up or 
also his body (Caetani, Atinali , Intr. § 3 20 i Andrae, 
p. 72; Bevan, p. 60; Schrieke, p. 13, note 1). 

The Hadlth contains, besides these, other 


details which Asin ( Escatologia , Madrid 1 9 1 9 , 

p. 7 32; do., Dante y el Islam , Madrid 1 9 2 7 i 

p. 25 — 71) has discussed. In developing the story 
of the Prophet’s ascension Muhammadan writers 
have used models afforded them by the Jewish 
and Christian Apocalypses. A few features may also 
come from the Parsees from the Arda Viraf, cf. 
the works already mentioned by Andrae, Bevan, 
Schrieke, Horovitz and \V. Bousset, in A. R. IV., 
iv. 136 — 169. 

Later accounts (Chauvin, Bibliographic , xi. 
207 sqq.: Asin, Escatologia , p. 53 * 77 -; do., Dante 
etc., p. 72 sqq . ; Naliino, in R. S. 0 ., viii. 802) 
collect and systematise the material scattered in 
the older sources; they only increase the matter 
without however increasing the depth of its thought. 
Among the Mi'radj-books which have become 
popular in modern times that of al-Ghaiti may 
be mentioned (this is the correct form, see Naliino, 
op. cit., p. 813) on which Dardir (d. 1201) wrote 
a hashiya ; also that of BarzandjI (d. 1179). In 
the non-Arab lands of Islam, Persian, iuikish, 
Hindustani and Malay versions of the legend have 
contributed to its dispersion (see Chauvin, loc. at.). 

The ascension of the Prophet later served as a 
model for the description of the journey of the 
soul of the deceased to the throne of the divine 
judge (Asin, Escatologia , p. 59 sq.); for the Sufis 
however, it is a symbol of the rise of the soul 
from the bonds of sensuality to the heights of 
mystic knowledge. Ibn al-'Arabl thus expounds 
it in his work Kit ah al-Isra? ila Makdm al-Asra 
(Asin, p. 61 sqq.; Andrae, p. 81 sq), and in 
his Futuhat, ii. 35 6 -375 he makes a believer and 
a philosopher make the journey together but the 
philosopher only reaches the seventh heaven, while 
no secret remains hidden from the pious Muslim 
(Asin, p. 63 sqq.). Abu ’l-‘Ala> al-Ma arris A, salat 
al-GAufran is a parody on the traditional accounts 

of the Mi l radj (Asin, p. 7 * W > AslD ,n kls tw ° 
books quoted has dealt with the knowledge of 
Muslim legends of the ascension possessed by the 
Christian middle ages and their influence on Dante. 
In a separate work (La escatologia musumana 
en la divina comedia, Madrid 1924) he has collected 
and discussed the literature produced by his 

Escatologia down to I 9 2 3 - . 

According to Ibn Sa‘d, t/i. 147 the isra took 
Place on the 17 th Rabi' I, the ascension on the 17th 
Ramadan. For centuries however, the night before 
the 27th Radjab — a date also significant in the 
historv of Mecca (see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
7I j — has been regarded by the pious as the 
La 'lat al-Mdradj, and the eve is like the Mawlid 
al-Nabi devoted to reading the legend of the feast 
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(see al- c AbdarI, Madkhal , i. 143 sqq. ; Herklots, 
Qanoon t Islam 2 , p. 165 ; Lane, Manners and 
Customs , London 1896, p. 474 sq. : Snouck 
Hurgronje, The Achehnese , i. 219; Asin, Escato- 
logia, p. 97). 

Bibliography, is given in the article; cf. 
also R. Hartmann, in Bibliothek- Warburg , Vor- 
triige j<)28 — S929 (Leipzig 1930), p. 42 — 65. 

__ (J. Horovitz) 

MIRANDTI. whose full name was Mir Mu- 
hammad b. Kadi SiPin-data b. Kadi Kalandar, 
commonly called Miyan Mir or Miyandjl, born 
938 (1531) in Siwastan, Sind. He traced his origin 
to the caliph 'Umar and spent the last 60 years 
of his life in great sanctity at Lahur. He died in 
1045 (1635). But according to the Badshah-Nama 
of ‘Abd al-Hamid, i. 330, his death took place 
in 1044 (1634). Shah Djahan repeatedly visited 
the saint and Prince Dara Shikuh erected a splendid 
dome over his tomb. The Prince also wrote a 
work called Safinat al-Aiuliyl t in which he de- 
scribed fully the lives of this Indian saint and his 
disciples. 

Bibliography. Safinat al-Awliyf p. 70; 
Khaunat al-Asfiyf, p. 154; 'Abd al-Hamid, 
Badshah-Nama, i. 329; Rieu, Cal. Persian MSS. 
British Museum , i. 358. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MIRAN MUHAMMAD SHAH I, of Khandesh, 
was the eleventh prince of the Faruki 
dynasty. He belonged to the younger branch 
of that line, which had taken refuge in Gudjarat, 
and his ancestors had lived in that kingdom and 
had married princesses of the Muzaffarl family 
until Mahmud I of Gudjarat had, on the extinction 
of the elder branch of the Farukls, placed c Adil 
Khan III, Muhammad’s father, on the throne of 
Khandegh- Muhammad, who was, through his mother, 
the great-grandson of Mahmud, and the grandson of 
his son, M uzaffar 1 1, succeeded his father in Khandesh 
in 1520, and in 1527 incautiously intervened in the 
cause of : AIa J al-Dln ‘Imad Shah of Barar by 
aiding him against his enemy, Burhan Nizam Shah I 
of Ahmadnagar. He was defeated and driven back 
into Khandesh. but succeeded in persuading his 
uncle, Bahadur of Gudjarat, to intervene, and with 
him invaded the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. The 
campaign was only partially successful, but Mu- 
hammad was indemnified by Burhan I for his 
losses. He accompanied his uncle in the campaign 
which ended, in 1 53 1, in the capture of Mandu 
and the annexation of Malwa to Gudjarat, and on 
Bahadur’s death in 1537, was summoned, in his 
mother’s right, to the throne of Gudjarat, but died 
on his way to Ahmadabad. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Kasim Firishia, 
Gulshan-i Ibrahim! , Bombay 1832; An Arabic 
History of Gudjarat, ed. E. Denison Ross ( l ndian 
Texts Series ); T. \V. Haig, The Faruki Dy- 
nast v of Khandesh ( The Indian Antiquary , 1918). 

(T. W. Haig) 

MlRA TH (a.), inheritance (pi. mawarith ), 
murith legator, wa/ith heir. 

I . The law of inheritance ('//** al-faralid , “the 
science of dispositions”, i. e. of the quotas laid 
down in accordance with Sura iv. 16, which is 
called after its most important and most difficult 
part) is one of the branches of Muhammadan law 
in which Muhammad more deeply modified earlier 
practice by legislation. Although the Kur’anic re- 
gulations are fairly detailed, the task of deducing 


all necessary conclusions from them, to which lawyers 
turned with particular enthusiasm, gave rise to a 
great mass of traditions and considerable diver- 
gences of opinion on questions not expressly 
decided in the Kur 3 an. In the law of inheritance 
we can also still trace fundamental old Arabian 
pre-Islamic features. 

2. In the period before the rise of Islam, in 
keeping with the patriarchal system prevailing 
among the Arabs, the estate of a deceased tribesman 
went, if he died intestate, to the nearest male 
relative(s); the order of succession in which these 
relatives, the so-called c as m aba (corresponding to 
agnali), were called upon to inherit survives syste- 
matised in its order in the Muslim law of inheritance 
(cf. below). Minors were, as incapable of bearing 
arms, excluded from the succession as were female 
relatives: widows also were not entitled to inherit, 
and originally no doubt themselves formed a part 
of the estate, a view which survived in the levirate 
marriage usual among the Arabs, to which Sura iv. 
23 (cf. below) refers in forbidding it. There is 
no evidence of any preferential treatment of the 
first-born, which we find elsewhere in Semitic law. 
This, the original legal position, had by Mu- 
hammad’s time most certainly altered somewhat 
in favour of women ; in cases where the deceased 
left no male relatives his daughters seem frequently 
to have obtained the estate: but woman had by 
no means equal treatment with man, as is clear 
from Muhammad’s regulations. In addition to these 
principal heirs the pre-Islamic Arabs had also 
secondary heirs who correspond to the later so- 
called quota-heirs ( dhawu ’l-fara’id) and received 
a part of the estate, the bulk of which went to 
the ‘ asaba . From Kur’an ii. 176 and iv. 37 which 
confirm this arrangement, we can see that these 
included the parents, the “relatives” — apparently 
so far as they were not : aqaba — and the so-called 
confederates (ha/if plur. hulafSl ) : the settlement 
of the portions falling to them was done in 
accordance with Sura ii. 176 — at least in part — 
according to the last will of the testator. 

3. Muhammad modified this system considerably 
in details, the main point being the improvement 
in the treatment of women as in his innovations 
with regard to the laws of family life generally 
[cf. talak] ; at the same time there is a clear 
endeavour to fix in legal form the practice which 
had varied considerably in heathen times. The main 
lines of the system and the general conceptions 
as above briefly outlined were retained by the 
Prophet. One provision which had been made under 
special circumstances he was not able later to keep 
in force; immediately after the Hidjra, he had ordered 
that those who migrated with him (the muhadjirun) 
and the believers in Medlna(the «»rar)should regard 
themselves as brethren and therefore able to inherit 
from one another, while all bonds of relationship 
between the muhadjirun and their relatives left in 
Mecca, even if they were believers, were to be 
regarded as broken (Sura viii. 73, with the limi- 
tation imposed in viii. 76); but this was expressly 
revoked by Sura xxxiii. 6. Tradition regards this 
fraternization as a special case of confederacy 
()a/i/dom; cf. above, section 2). For the rest, 
Muhammad in his first Medina period confirmed 
the system of secondary heirs and the whole general 
practice in regard to inheritance (cf. ibid; Sura ii. 
176 is probably to be dated in Ramadan of the 
year 2, and iv. 37, of which the first view in 
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al-BaidawI is undoubtedly the right one, cannot 
be much later); that in ii. 176 he expressly makes 
tile fair treatment of the secondary heirs a duty, 
already reveals the direction which later ordinances 
were to take. Connected with this is the probably 
contemporary ii. 241 sqq. which secures the wife, if 
she survives her husband, a legacy of maintenance 
for a year. Not much later, about the year 3, is 
Sura iv. 23: “Ye, who are believers, are not per- 
mitted to inherit women against their will”; this 
is a prohibition against the c asa 6 a forcing the 
widow of the deceased into a levirate marriage and 
generally assuming the position of wall over her 
which belongs only to her male relatives; this is 
not meant as a regular legal ordinance but is part 
of Muhammad’s endeavour to improve the position 
of women [cf. talak.] Very soon after the battle 
of Uhud, when numerous Muslims had fallen, we 
have — as a result of it — the final Kur’anic 
ordinance of Sura iv. 8 — 18: “To the men belongs 
a share of what their parents and relatives leave, 
and to the women belongs a share of what their 
parents and relatives leave — whether it be much 
or little — as a definite share. 9. If the relatives 
(not entitled to inherit), the orphans and the poor 
are present at the division, give them some of it 
and speak kindly to them (verses 10 sq. go on to 
deal with the treatment of orphans). 12. Allah 
commands you, as regards your children, as follows : 
to the boy belongs as much as the share of two 
girls; if however there are (only) girls (and) more 
than two, two-thirds of the estate belongs to them 
and if there is one (girl) to her belongs the half. 
And the parents shall each have a sixth if (the 
legator) had childien, and if he had no children 
and (only) his parents inherit from him, his mother 
shall have a third. If however he have brothers, his 
mother shall have a sixth. (All this) after deducting 
any bequests he may have made or a debt. 3 e 
know not whether your parents or your children 
be of greater use to you. (This is) an ordinance of 
Allah and Allah is all-knowing and wise. 13. do 
you belongs the half of the estate of your wives, 
if they have no children ; but if they have children 
you shall receive a fourth of their estate — - after 
deducting any bequest that they may have made 
or any debt. 14. To them belongs a fourth of 
your estate, if you have no children; but if you 
have children an eighth of your estate belongs to 
them — after deducting any bequest that you may 
have made or any debt. 15- If distant relatives 1 
inherit from a legator, male or female, and he has 
a brother or a sister, each shall have a sixth; but if 
there are more, they shall have a third among them 
after deducting any bequest which he may have 
made or debt, 16. Without prejudice (this is) an or- 
dinance of Allah. Allah is all-knowing and gracious 
(Verse 17 sq. contain promises and threats). As the 
settlement of the succession in indirect lines left 
questions undecided, Sura iv. 175 supplemented 
the above: „They ask thee for a decision. Say: 
Allah gives you the following decision for remoter 
kindred : if a man die childless and have a sister, 
half of wbat he has is hers and if she die childless, j 
he is her heir; if there be two sisters, two-thirds j 
of the estate belongs to them; but lf 1 „ ® be 
both brothers and sisters, the brother shall have 
as much as two sisters . . The object of t ese regu- 
lations is simply to supplement the law regarding 
the rights of the WAr; they are not a reorganisation 
of the whole law. Each of the persons named is | 


therefore only allotted a definite portion. The 
remainder, and this is as a rule the major portion, 
of the estate falls as before to the ''asaba. There 
is a distinct tendency to give female relatives half 
the share of male relatives of the same degree; 
even in the case when there are daughters but no 
sons (and correspondingly sisters but no brothers), 
they do not receive all that would belong to the 
sons or brothers; but as regards a few smaller 
portions the two sexes rank equally. The quotas 
here given abolished the testamentary settlement 
of the portions usual in the heathen period, which 
was still approved by Sura ii. 176; this is the 
historical starting point for the tradition — early 
interpreted in another sense — that a legacy in 
favour of the heirs is not valid. Sura ii. 241 sq. (cf. 
above) is probably rightly regarded as abrogated 
by the settling of the widow’s portion in tradition. 
There is a slight difficulty in interpretation only 
in iv, 15 ; but there can be no doubt that this verse 
refers to half-sisters on the mother’s side, as indeed 
it has always been interpreted; the text of Ubai’ 
even inserts an addition to this effect (cf. Noldeke- 
Bergstihsser, Geschichte des Qorans, ii. 85, 93, 
note 5). The verse iv. 175 on the other hand 
refers to full sisters; how the Kuban wished half- 
sisters on the father's side to be dealt with, is 
difficult to say. In iv. 12 “more than two” (girls) is 
to be interpreted, as the sense requires, as “two and 
more”; similarly, in the case in which the mother 
is allotted a third of the estate, it is presumed 
that the father gets the other two-thirds. 

4. The full details which tiadition is able 
to give regarding the causes of the revelation of 
the regulation of the law of inheritance are not 
historical; on internal grounds all we can say is 
that it took place soon after the battle of Uhud 
(cf. above, section 3). The numerous hadith s which 
simply repeat the Kur’anic regulations may be 
neglected here. Tradition can only record very 
few actual divergences from the prescriptions of 
the Kur’an: one of these is that a woman received 
back as her inheritance a slave whom she had 
presented to her mother and who represented the 
latter’s whole estate (in a parallel case it is a 
man who has given his mother a garden; by 
this alteration the divergence is disposed of). 
According to another story, the Prophet is said 
to have laid it down that the wives of the muhadjirun 
should inherit the houses of their husbands; ac- 
cording to the wording, it cannot have been a 
temporary arrangement which was abolished by 
the final settlement. While nothing can be quoted 
in favour of the first hadlth , the second, which 
does not seem to be intended as a foundation for 
any legal clause, may have a grain of historical 
truth in it. 

5. The prescriptions of the Kurian are supple- 
mented and developed in countless traditions 
among which a comparatively large number relate 
not decisions of the Prophet himself, but of his 
Companions (we may cite Ibn Hanbal, iv. 279 sq. 
as a typical mixed form); in reality they must 
not for a moment be regarded as fact, but 
only as anonymous evidence of the first develop- 
ments of the Kur’anic law of inheritance. At this 
stage of development it is already firmly established 
that an unbeliever cannot inherit from a Muslim; 
the right of a Muslim to inherit from an un- 
believer is finally also denied, although there is 
some opposition to this view; on the question 
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of inheritance of a murtadd. , unity was not attained. 
Excluded from the right of inheritance is also one 
who has killed the legator; according to one view 
always, according to another only if the slaying 
was deliberate (with 'amd ; cf. article KATL). That 
a slave has no right of inheritance is taken for 
granted. Legal relationship is necessary for the 
right of inheritance; thus illegitimate children or 
those whose paternity has been disputed by h’an 
[q. v.] have no legal claim on the estates of their 
father and his relations. The patron ( mavila , q.v.) 
is included among the ’asaba , who are placed in 
the order which had been handed down from the 
pre-Islamic period and continued to hold good: the 
patron and the manumitted slave inherit from one 
another and according to one view, the same right 
is granted to the mawld, meaning the man before 
whom the person concerned has adopted Islam. 
After the mawla come — although some oppose 
this — the dhauni 'l-arham, i. e. persons related 
to the legator in the female line, whose represen- 
tative is usually the khal or maternal uncle. In 
case all these heirs should not exist, the fellow- 
tribesmen are named. The law in Sura iv. 14 is 
also extended to the widow whose husband dies 
before the consummation of the marriage; on the 
question what should be the share of two daughters, 
we have the answer two-thirds, doubtless in keeping 
with the sense of Sura iv. 12, but also that based 
on the literal interpretation (the half); finally 
half-brothers on the father’s side, about whom the 
Kur’an lays down nothing definitely, are excluded 
from inheriting by full brothers. With certain 
modifications which occur again in the later teaching, 
a son’s daughters are treated like daughters and 
grandparents like parents, but this regulation only 
won recognition after opposition and varying 
practice in details. Here arises the problem of the 
different shares of the grandfather along with the 
brothers when he appears with them as ' asaba , 
which goes back to his varying position in the 
series (cf. below sect 6 < 5 ); along with other views 
we find quoted also the one that later prevailed 
but it does not seem to be the earliest. The 
Kur’an lays it down that before dividing the estate 
the amount of any legacies and debts should be 
deducted; and in early times — probably in literal 
interpretation of the Kur anic passages — the 
legacies often were given preference to debts; 
after some opposition the opposite teaching pre- 
vailed. The diva [q. v.] to be paid for a slain 
man was in itself subject to the usual laws as 
part of his estate; but in early times the wife 
was not allowed a share in the diya of her slain 
husband, which goes back to old Arab conceptions 
of the family; the other view ultimately prevailed. 
In addition there are numerous, often contradictory, 
views on separate points which show the eager 
interest taken in the matter. The interest taken 
in early Islam in the law of inheritance is reflected 
in HaditJi; there are traditions in which the Prophet 
orders the law of inheritance to be taught and 
learned, calling it “the half of knowledge” on 
account of its difficulty and expressing the fear 
that this subject, so difficult to remember, might in 
time disappear from the memory of his community. 

6. The law of inheritance attained its full 
development in the system of fikh ; the following 
are its principles according to the Shafi'i teaching 
(for the most important divergences in the other 
schools cf. below sect. 7). 


a. The law of intestacy in general. 
According to Muslim law, there is no fusion between 
the property of the legator and that of the heir. 
The creditors of the estate can therefore only assert 
their claims against the estate ; on the other hand, 
the heirs have no claim on the estate until all 
debts are paid. The fikh has therefore no special 
teaching on the rejection of legacies, the different 
ways of succeeding to an inheritance, etc. In addition 
to pledges entered into by the deceased, the debts 
of the estate include the funeral expenses and the 
religious duties omitted by the deceased so far as 
they consist of concrete things (e. g. unpaid zakai) 
or can be atoned for by payment (e. g. neglected 
fasts [sazvm]) or can be carried through at the 
expense of the estate by a deputy (e. g. the hadjdj 
omitted without good reason); in the opinion of 
a minority of Shafi c l legists, omitted salats may 
also be included in these. After the- debts any 
legacies have to be paid [cf. wasIya] ; the remainder 
passes to the heirs. A necessary condition for in- 
heriting is that the heir has survived the testator; 
in doubtful cases, when persons who would inherit 
from one another have died without its being 
certain which died first, as a rule no inheritance 
passes between them (this decision is already found 
in Tradition ; there was a very old difference of 
opinion on the point). The heir must also have 
existed when the testator died ; only in the case 
where a man leaves a pregnant widow or umm 
al-wa/ad , is a child’s share reserved for the unborn 
child (Tradition is not agreed on this point). If 
a man is missing long enough to be considered 
dead, the kadi can declare him “presumably dead” 
at the request of the heirs after investigating the 
circumstances; the heirs thus receive the right to 
take possession of the estate for the time. Excluded 
from succession are the following: one who has 
caused the death of the deceased, the murtadd, 
an unbeliever from the succession to a Muslim and 
vice versa, the harhl (the unbelieving member of 
a state with which the Muslim stands in no treaty 
relation) and the slave. As in old Arab law the 
succession of the ’asaba is the basis of the law of 
inheritance in the case of an intestate; the ’asaba 
are the usual heirs, inheritance by others is only 
an exception from the general rule ; on the order 
of succession among the ' asaba cf. under b. The 
’’asaba receive the whole estate after the deduction 
of the portions set aside for the quota-heirs by 
the K ur’an (cf. under c). If there are no ’asaba, that 
portion of the estate which remains after the deduc- 
tion of the portions of the quota-heirs goes to the 
state treasury ( bait al-mal\ a notable change from 
the view found in traditions — cf. section 5 — > 
even ‘Omar II is said to have decided otherwise, 
cf. al-I Jarimi, Fara'id, bab 56), it being presumed 
that this is administered according to law for 
the benefit of the Muslims; otherwise the Kur 3 anic 
quota-heirs receive the remainder of the estate in 
proportion to their quota by the so-called law of 
reversion, with the exception of the widower or 
widow if they are not also at the same time blood- 
relations of the deceased (here also as in the case 
of the exclusion of the widow from sharing in the 
diya of her slain husband, the basis is the old 
Arab family law). Only if there are neither c asaba 
nor quota-heirs and the state treasury is not 
being administered in accordance with the law 
are the dhawu ’ l-arham — i. e. persons related 
to the deceased in the female line as well as those 
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female relatives who cannot be quota-heirs — 
called upon to inherit (there are two theories 
regarding their order of succession). If there are 
none of these relatives, any Muslim may take 
possession of the estate, if he is capable and ready 
to administer it for the general good of Muslims. 

b. Rights of the ' as aba. The 'asaba are 
called upon to inherit in the following order which 
in essentials already existed in the pre-Muhammadan 
period: i. The male descendants of the legator 
in the male line, a nearer excluding the more 
distant relatives from the succession. 2. The nearest 
male relative in the ascending male line with the 
provision that the father, but not the grandfather 
(and remoter ascendant), of the deceased inherits 
before his brothers; the grandfather shares with the 
brothers (cf. below). 3. The nearest male relative 
in the male line in the descendants of the father: 
first the full brother, then the half-brother on the 
father’s side, then the descendants of the full brother, 
then those of the half-brother on the father’s side. 
4. The nearest male relative in the male line 
among the descendants of the grandfather (as 
under 3) etc.; 5. lastly the mawla , i. e. the patron 
(or patroness), if the deceased was a freed man, 
and then his 'asaba. — The brothers of the deceased 
inherit only with the grandfather as 'asaba in equal 
shares with him, but if there are more than two 
brothers there, the grandfather receives one-third 
of what is to be divided between him and the 
brothers. If there are also quota-heirs, the grand- 
father is allowed in addition at least a sixth of 
the estate (which he would inherit as a quota- 
heir; cf. below r). He can then choose the most 
favourable of the three arrangements. This rule 
seems to be a compromise between the two 
earlier contradictory views that the grandfather 
excluded the brothers or vice versa was excluded 
by them (cf. above section 5). — Female 'a$aba. 
If the deceased left sons as well as daughters 
they inherit jointly, the share of a son being 
twice as large as that of a daughter (according 
to Sura iv. 12) while the quota allotted to the 
daughters [ibid.) is dropped, as is intended by the 
spirit of the Kur’anic law. The daughter who 
inherits along with a son is therefore also called 
'asaba and in order to distinguish her from the 
male 'asaba, the 'asaba bi-na/sihi (“ c asaba by them- 
selves”), she is called ' asaba bi 'l-ghair* (“become 
'asaba through another”). The daughter of a son 
of the legator is similarly treated, inheriting along 
with the son of a son; and the full sister who 
inherits along with a full brother (by Sura iv. 
175); finally it applies also to the half-sister on 
the father’s side who inherits with a half-brother 
on the father’s side (the grandfather makes the 
full sister as well as the half-sister on the mother s 
side 'asaba bi 'l-ghair'). — If the full sister and 
the half-sister on the father’s side inherit along 
with a daughter of the deceased or of a son, they 
do not receive their Kur’anic quota (Sura iv. 175) 
which in this case goes to the daughter or son s 
daughter (according to Sura iv. 12), but the rest o 
the estate after deduction of all quotas that have 
to be paid ; they are in this case therefore called , 
'asaba ma'a 'l-ghatr* (“inheriting with one another 

as 'asaba”). , . ... 

r. "Rights of the quota-he.rs (diasou 
’ l-fara'id , cf. the article fara’ii.). The regulations 
in this connection are in general base on 1 er , 
interpretation of the Kur anic regulations. is 1 


true that here only the daughters, parents, husband 
and wife, and brothers and sisters are allotted a 
quota but (with some limitations) the rules holding 
for the daughters have been extended to the 
daughters of the son and those for the parents to 
the grandparents; in addition, a distinction has 
been made among the sisters between the full 
sister, the half-sister on the father’s side and the 
half-sister on the mother’s side. The total number 
of quota-heirs has thus been raised to twelve : 
1. The daughter is entitled to half the estate, 
two or more daughters get two-thirds, but if 
daughters inherit along with sons, their claim to 
the quota drops and sons and daughters receive 
the whole after deduction of the quotas to be 
paid; in this case the daughter’s share is hall a 
son’s. 2. The daughter of a son is subject to the 
same rules as a daughter; inheriting along with 
the son of a son she receives half as much as 
he as 'asaba bi ’ l-ghair As the son’s daughter 
is related to the son through him, she is ex- 
cluded from participation when a son of the legator 
inherits. A daughter on the other hand does not 
exclude a son’s daughter from the succession; as 
however daughters and son’s daughters together 
have only two-thirds of the estate as their quota, 
a son’s daughter has ODly a sixth if there is one 
daughter, and nothing if there are two or more, unless 
she inherits in these cases along with a son’s son 
as 'asaba bi 'l-ghau 1 . 3. The father’s quota is al- 
ways a sixth of the estate; in addition he appears 
as 'asaba and receives as his quota also any resi- 
duum of the estate after deducting all quotas, un- 
less male descendants of the legator inherit jointly 
with him. 4. The paternal grandfather (in default 
of him, the remoter ascendants) also receives one 
sixth of the estate as his quota but is excluded 
by the father; he also appears as 'ataba (like the 
father) if there are no male descendants nor father 
of the deceased. But if in addition to him there 
are also brothers of the legator, he appears with 
them as 'asaba (on the share which falls to the 
grandfather in this case and in the case where 
there are also quota-heirs cf. above b). 5* dire 
mother by Sura iv. 12, receives one-sixth of the 
estate if there are children, son’s children or two 
or more brothers or sisters of the legator; other- 
wise a third (on the meaning of the Kur anic 
rule cf. above; in practice the father in this case 
as a rule receives two-thirds, i. e. according to 
the scheme, one sixth as quota-heir and the rest 
as 'asaba-, on the exceptions cf. below under d). 
6. The quota of the grandmother is always a sixth; 
from this the mother’s mother is excluded by the 
mother, and the father’s mother by the father and 
mother; all other female ascendants of the legator 
rank equally with the grandmothers on both sides if 
there is no father and mother, so far as they are 
not related to the deceased by a male descendant 
not entitled to inherit (therefore for example 
the mother of the maternal grandfather inherits 
nothing). 7. A full sister receives half, two or 
more such sisters receive together two-thirds of 
the estate (Sura iv. 175). Along with a full brother 
or grandfather she becomes 'asaba bi 'l-ghairi and 
receives the half of the brother's share (Sura iv. 
175). Along with the daughter or son’s daughter 
she becomes 'asaba ma'a ’ l-ghair' (cf. above b ) ; 
sons, sons’ sons and the father exclude her from 
succession. She has a claim to the quota only 
when the legator has died without leaving de- 
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scendants or male ascendants. 8. The treatment 
of the half-sister on the father’s side in general 
corresponds to that of the full sister; along with 
a half-brother on the father’s side or the grand- 
father, she becomes z as aba bi ' l-a hair K with the 
daughter or son’s daughter c asaba ma z a ’ l-ghairi 
(cf. above < 5 ); sons, sons’ sons, father and full brothers 
exclude her from the succession. Full sisters ex- 
clude her only in so far as two or more full sisters 
receive together two-thirds of the estate, so that 
nothing is left for the half-sisters; if however the 
half-sister inherits along with one full sister they 
receive together two-thirds, the full sister getting 
a half and the half-sister a sixth; unless she in 
these cases inherits along with a half-brother on 
the father’s side as *asaba bi ' l-ghaiti (i. e. the 
same rule as with daughters and sons’ daughters; cf. 
above). 9 and 10. The rights of the half-brother 
on the mother’s side and of the half-sister on the 
mother’s side are based on Sura iv. 1 5 : each of 
them receives a sixth, two or more together share 
a third among them; they are excluded from the 
succession by descendants and male ascendants. It. 
By Sura iv. 13 the widower receives half of the 
estate, but only a quarter if there is a son or 
son’s child; it is indifferent whether these are his 
wife’s or his own descendants. 12. The widow, 
by Sura iv. 14, receives the half of what a widower 
would receive under the same circumstances; if 
the deceased leaves more than one widow they 
share equally the quota allotted to the widow. 
During the l idda (period of waiting; q.v.) after 
a revocable talak a man and woman are still 
regarded as man and wife for purposes of in- 
heritance. 

d. Exceptions from the general rules. 
Although the quota-heirs can never all inherit to- 
gether and in particular the collateral relatives 
are excluded from their quotas by those in the 
direct line, the number of qualified quota-heirs 
may sometimes be so large that the sum of their 
shares is larger than the whole estate; in this case 
their shares are proportionately reduced [cf. 'awl]. 
Otherwise, the occurrence of a number of heirs 
makes no change from the main rules necessary, 
except in a few particular cases which have special 
names ; these are cases in which, if the main rules 
were strictly carried through, the inheritances would 
be in a proportion to one another which would 
be contrary to the law; e.g. in the case of the 
so-called fharibatan : if some one dies leaving a 
husband or wife and both parents, the mother 
would receive in this case a third, the father’s 
share however, which is usually two-thirds (cf. 
above c 5), would be here reduced by the quota 
either of the widow i. e. a quarter or of the 
widower, i. e. the half ’and thus reduced to five- 
twelfths or to a sixth; according to tradition, it 
was 'Omar who decided in this case that father 
and mother should share, in the proportion of two 
to one, what remains after deducting the portion 
of the widow or widower, an arrangement which 
is doubtless in the spirit of the Kur’anic rule. 
Another case, the so-called musharraka , is that in 
which a wife leaves her husband, her mother, two 
or more half-brothers ou the mother’s side and 
also one or more full brothers; as the quotas in this 
case make up the whole estate, nothing would be 
left for the full brothers as c asaba , and they are more 
closely related to the legator than the half-brothers ; 
in this case, which is also said to have been 


decided by 'Omar, the law lays down that the 
full brothers have the same rights as the half- 
brothers so that all inherit in equal shares the 
third originally set aside for the half-brothers. On 
a third case of this kind cf. akdariya. 

7. The most important points of difference 
among the madhahib , including the early legists, 
are the following. It is unanimously agreed that 
an unbeliever cannot inherit from a Muslim nor 
a Muslim from an unbeliever; but Sa 'id b, al- 
Musaiyib and Ibrahim al-Nakha'i] recognised the 
right to inherit in the latter case. Unbelievers 
who belong to different religions cannot inherit 
from one another according to Malik and Ibn 
Hanbal, but they can according to Abu Hanlfa 
and al-Shafi'l. There are three views regarding 
ability to inherit from the murtadd according to 
Malik, al-Shafi'l and Ibn Hanbal his whole estate 
goes to the state treasury; according to Abu Yusuf 
and al-Shaibanl it goes to his Muslim heirs; ac- 
cording to Abu Hanlfa what he has made while 
a Muslim goes to his Muslim heirs, but what he 
made after his apostacy goes to the treasury. If 
a legator has been deliberately (with z amd) and 
illegally slain, his slayer, it is unanimously agreed, 
is excluded from inheriting. Abu Hanlfa, al-Shafi'l 
and Ibn Hanbal, but not Malik, also exclude one 
who has killed him without design (with khata 1 ; 
q.v.). One who is a slave to some degree can, 
according to Abu Hanlfa, Malik and al-Shafi'l, 
neither inherit nor bequeath; according to Ibn 
Hanbal, Abu Yusuf, al-Shaibanl and al-Muzanl he 
can inherit or bequeath in the proportion he is 
free. According to Abu Hanlfa and Ibn Hanbal, 
if there are no c asaba and quota-heirs, the dhawtt 
'l-arham inherit; according to Malik and al-Shafi'l 
(cf. above 6 a) as well as Zuhri, al-Awza'i and 
Dawud al-ZShirl, in this case the treasury steps 
in. If there are only quota-heirs, according to 
Malik and al-Shafi'l the remainder goes to the 
treasury, according to Abu Hanlfa and Ibn Hanbal 
however also to the quota-heirs ; according to 
Sa'id b. al-Musaiyib the maternal uncle inherits 
along with the daughters. The relationship of 
r«art’/a, which is produced by some one attaching 
himself to the tribe (usually on the adoption of 
Islam by a non-Arab; cf. above, sect. 5) and 
which results in the patron becoming surety for 
the diya [q. v.] of the client, does not, according 
to the usual view, give any right to inherit. Ibrahim 
al-Nakha'i and Abu Hanlfa take the opposite view 
but hold but it may be dissolved at any time by 
either side so long as the patron has not paid a 
diya for his client. The paternal grandmother is 
not excluded from the succession by the father, 
according to Ibn Hanbal only; in his view, 
in this case she inherits a sixth either alone or 
shared equally with the mother. Among female 
ascendants, according to Malik, only the mothers of 
the two grandmothers inherit, likewise their mothers 
and so on, but according to Abu Hanlfa also the 
mothers of all male ascendants and their mothers 
again, and so on; both views are quoted by al- 
Shafi'l, but the latter is best known and has 
established itself in the madhhab. According to 
Malik and al-Shafi'l. the female ascendants on the 
father’s and mother’s side share in equal portions 
the sixth allotted to the grandmother who is 
nearer of the two to the legator. According to 
Abu Hanlfa, however, the nearer female ascendant 
on the father’s side excludes the remoter on the 
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mother’s side from the succession. Whichever of 
the two sides is entitled to inherit a quota in- 
herits, according to Malik and al-Shafi c i, only on 
ground of “stronger” relationship, according to 
Abu Hanifa and Ibn Hanbal on ground of both 
respects (this case, particularly frequent in the 
marriages of the Parsees, has been decided in various 
ways in Tradition; cf. al-Dariml, Fare? id , bab 42); 
in the case of two cousins on the father’s side, 
of which one is also the brother on the mother’s 
side, the latter, it is unanimously agreed, receives 
a sixth and the remainder falls to the two as 
c asaba in equal portions, while Abu Thawr and 
al-Hasan of Basra make him inherit the whole. 
The estate of a child, whose paternity has been 
disputed by l fan, as well as that of an illegitimate 
child, passes in default of other heirs, according 
to Abu Hanifa, entirely to the mother (a third as 
Kuranic quota and the remainder as quasi- c tfj£A2); 
according to Malik and al-Shafi c i the mother receives 
a third as Kurianic quota and the remainder goes 
to the treasury ; according to one view transmitted 
from Ibn Hanbal the c asaba of his mother are 
regarded as his *asaba, and receive the re- 
mainder; the other view corresponds to that of 
Abu Hanifa. In the special case of the so-called 
musharraka , Malik’s view agrees with that of al- 
Shafi c I (cf. above 6 d ) ; this is also the opinion of 
al-Zuhri and of Sa c id b. al-Musaiyib and others; 
according to Abu Hanifa and his fellows, Ibn 
Hanbal and Dawud al-Zahirl, the full brothers \ 
actually receive nothing. j 

8 a. The law of the Imamls (Twelver-Shi c is) as 1 
regards inheritance is based on the same principles j 
as that of the Sunnis but in its practice shows I 
a number of features of its own, which already 
can for the most part be traced in the traditions, 
i. e. in the earliest post-Kurianic development. 
Among the divergences — apart from differences 
in terminology and presentation — are the classing 
of the c asaba and the dhawti ’ l-arhcim together 
into one group of relatives, which is divided into 
three classes: 1. the ascendants in the first degree 
and the descendants; 2. the other ascendants and 
the descendants of the ascendants of the first degree ; 
3. the maternal and paternal uncles and aunts. 
Each of these classes excludes the following ones 
from the succession and within the two categories 
of the two first classes the relative of the nearest 
degree excludes all others of a remoter degree of 
relationship, i. e. for example the daughter excludes 
the son’s son ; within the third class a distinction 
is made between the uncles and aunts of the 
legator and their descendants, the uncles and aunts 
of his parents, and their descendants etc , and here 
also the member of a nearer degree excludes those 
of a remoter degree. Within the same grade all 
full relatives (male or female) exclude all relatives 
on the father’s (not the mother’s) side, i. e. full 
sisters exclude half-brothers; the relatives on the 
mother’s side are excluded only from a share 
in the residuary estate by all other relatives o 
the same degree. If relatives whose relationships 
with the legator is traced through several persons 
inherit jointly, the proportion of their shares is 
settled by the (hypothetical) shares of the persons 
through whom they are related to the deceased. 

If, for example, paternal and maternal uncles in- 
herit together, the former divide two-thirds of the 
estate (i. e. the father’s hypothetical share), the 
latter a third (i. e. the mother’s hypothetical share), 
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correspondingly, son’s children and daughters 
children, children of brothers and children of sisters, 
and ascendants on the mother’s and father’s side. 
The rules applying to the brothers and sisters of 
a legator are also applied to his father’s brothers 
and sisters and so on, if the latter are called upon 
to inherit; if, for example, father’s full brothers 
and sisters (uncles and aunts), and father’s brothers 
and sisters on the mother’s side exist together, the 
latter are not excluded by the former but receive 
a third (if there is only one, a sixth) which is 
divided equally among them (Sura iv. 15), and 
the former receive the remaining two-thirds (or 
five-sixths as the case may be) of which each uncle 
gets twice the share of an aunt; the process is 
similar when their children take the place of uncles 
and aunts; the grandfather (and if the case arises the 
remoter ascendants) also inherits equally with the 
brothers of the legator. Within similar groups the 
male inherits double as much as the female, so far 
as there are no special regulations to the contrary 
(cf. above); for the rest the male relative on the 
father’s side is not specially privileged before the 
others, as among the Sunnis. Besides these heirs 
by blood, there are “heirs for special reasons”, 
i. e. the husband and the patron (maud a), namely 

1. a patron who has released the legator from slavery; 

2. a patron before whom the legator has become 
a Muslim, or who has pledged himself to pay the 
diva for him; 3. the imam, who here takes the 
place of the state treasury, and who, as the general 
protector of all Muslims, is entitled to inherit in the 
last resort. — In both main groups there are simple 
heirs and such as have a claim to a Kurianic 
quota. If the estate does not suffice to satisfy all 
the quotas, the shares are ''otrespondingly reduced 

! to the paternal relatives only, never to the mater- 
i nal. What is left over after satisfying the quotas 
j is given to relatives by blood according to the 
i above rule; but if there are no blood relatives 
j entitled to inherit, the quota-heirs, with the exception 
I of the husband or wife, receive the residuum also 
by the residuary law (cf. however above); if there 
are no heirs by blood the patrons come in, in 
the order given, so that the imam , i. e. the treasury, 

1 inherits only in the last resort. — These general rules 
: are sufficient to cause the distribution of an estate 
! to look very different among the ShYis from among 
the Sunnis. But there are in addition differences 
1 in detail, of which the most important are the 
following: The Muslim can inherit from the un- 
believer (and apostate); even the remotest Muslim 
heir of an unbeliever has a preference over all 
non-Muslim heirs; unbelievers of all sects inherit 
from one another; the succession of the heirs 
to the estate of an apostate who was born a Mus- 
lim begins from his apostacy. The accidental killing 
of a legator does not exclude the slayer from in- 
heriting. If the sole existing heir is a slave, he is 
purchased at the expense of the estate (his owner 
cannot refuse to sell him), thus becomes free and 
inherits what is left: if the parents of the legator 
are slaves, they must in all cases be purchased at the 
expense of the estate, according to some the children 
also (this is disputed) and according to others 
every heir (this has not been accepted). The part- 
slave inherits to the degree in which he is free. One 
who has a claim to an inheritance fiom two sides 
inherits on both grounds. Of the estate of a child 
wbo-e paternity has been disputed by If an, the 
mother receives a third as the Kurianic quota 

33 
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and the remainder as qua si- c asaba, according to 
the more usual view; according to the other the re- 
mainder goes to the imam. There are no legal 
relationships between an illegitimate child and his 
ascendants (including his mother and her relatives), 
only between him and his descendants; if there 
are none, the estate goes to the imam. In the 
special case of the so-called gharibatdn (cf. above 
6 i/), there is no divergence from the general 
principles. — On the whole then the Shi c a law of 
inheritance represents an independent systemati- 
sation of the common principles found in the 
Kurban and Tradition but diverging further from the 
old Arab pre-Islamic principles; whether and how 
far it the Sunni system already presupposes (as 
has been proved for the Zaidis; cf. Bergs trasser, O. 
L.Z . , vol. xxv., p. 124) has not yet been investigated. 

b. On the law of the ShI c I Zaidis cf. Strothmann, 
Isl., vol. xiii., p. 36 sqq. 

c. The most important peculiarities of the law 
of inheritance among the Kharidji Ibadis are the 
following: the paternal grandfather inherits as 
quota-heir a sixth of the estate if there are descendants 
of the legator: otherwise he inherits as Q asaba, 
thus excluding the brothers, just as he himself is 
excluded by the father. The grandmother is only 
excluded by the mother. Female descendants, like 
husband or wife, have no right to the residuum. 
Manumission confers no rights of inheritance; 
freedmen, negroes, Indians, Abyssinians or Nubians 
can inherit from another if there are no other 
heirs (cf. above, sect. 5). If there are no heirs 
at all, the estate is given away in charity. The 
special case of the so-called mushary aka is settled 
as among the Shafi c is (cf. above 6 d). — The 
dependence of this system on the Sunni is ap- 
parent. 

9. The law of inheritance, as a branch of family 
law and as possessing a peculiarly religious character 
from its very full regulation in the Kur ; an, has 
always been one of the chapters of Muslim law 
most carefully observed in practice [cf. c ada and 
shari c a]. As in the long run it must lead inevitably 
to the splitting up of even the largest estates, 
various endeavours have been made to avoid this 
result, which was considered undesirable. A plan, 
frequently adopted, was to constitute consideiable 
portions of the estate religious endowments [cf. 
wakf] the proceeds of which could be disposed 
of by the grantor as he pleased; but most endow’- 
ments in course of time became much broken up. 
Another way adopted in the Dutch Indies is, in 
keeping with the local c ada, to admit only a 
portion of the actual estate to division among the 
heirs; we also frequently find an estate divided 
already in a lifetime by gift or friendly arrangement, 
and not infrequently some member of the family, 
according to circumstances, simply takes over the 
estate and obligations of the deceased; lands here 
are taken out of the control of Muslim law. So 
far only a very few Indian modernists (notably 
Khuda Bukhsh) have dared to criticise the Muslim 
law of inheritance and demand its abolition. It 
is the general practice of Muslim lands and is used 
by the sharfa tribunals, which also undertake the 
distribution of the estate, a thing too difficult 
for a layman to attempt. The Muslim law’ of inhe- 
ritance is also applied to members of other creeds, 
when they come with problems to be settled to 
the SharCa tribunals, which often happens in Muslim 
countries. 


Bibliography : (so far as not already 
quoted), in addition to the Muslim sources: On 
sect. 2 : Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 2 , 
P 6 5 — On sect. 3 (chronology of the 

Kur 3 an passages): Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte 
des Qorans , vol. i. — On sect. 4 and 5 : 
Wensinck, Handbook of early Muhammadan 
Tradition , s. v. Heirs; Feltier, Le Livre des 
Testaments die “ fahih' n d' 1 el-Bokhari ; al-Shaw- 
kanf, Nail a l- Aw tar, in Kitab al-Farcdid. — On 
sect. 6 and 7 (for the earlier period the two 
recensions of Malik’s aLMuwatta 3 are a valuable 
source): Juynboll, Handbuch 2 , p. 237 sqq. ; do., 
Handleiding 3 , p. 241 sqq. ; Sachau, Muhamma- 
danisches Recht , p. 181 sqq. (Shafi c i) ; Baillie, The 
Moohummedan Law of Inheritance', do., A Digest 
of Moohummedan Law 2 , vol. i. (Hanafi); Guidi 
and Santillana, II muhtasar di Halil ibn Ishaq ; 
Sanchez Perez, Per tic ibn de herencias entre los 
Musulmanes (Malik!) ; Hirsch, Abd ul Kadir 
Muhammed'. Wissenschaft des Erbrechts (Hanafi 
and ShafPi). — On sect. Sa : Querry, Droit Mu - 
sulman, vol. ii., p. 326 sqq . ; Baillie, A Digest 
of Moohummedan Law , vol. ii. — On sect. 8r: 
Sachau, Sitzungsberichte der Breuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1894, p. 159 sqq. — On sect. 
9: Juynboll, Handleiding 3 , p. 250 sq. Further 
references there given p. 406. 

(Joseph Schacht) 

MIRDAS B. UDAIYA, Kharidji leader in 
Basra, killed in 61 (680 — 681). He belonged to 
the Rabl c a b. Hanzala b. Malik b. Zaidmanat 
(called Rabi c a al-Wusta, Nakafid, ed. Bevan, p. 185, 
5 = 699, 11 ; Mufaddaliyat, ed. Lyall, p. 123, 12 , 
772, 8 ), a branch of the tribe of Tamim which sup- 
plied so many leaders to the Kharidji movement. 
His father was called Hudair b. c Amr b. c Abd 
b. Ka c b and U d a i y a was his mother’s or 
grandmother’s, name; she belonged to the tribe 
of Muharib b. Khasafa (Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ifhti - 
kdk, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 134; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab 
al-Ma^drif ed. Wustenfeld, p. 209; Tabari, Mu- 
barrad, Baladhuri, cf. Bibl.). He is often called 
by his kunya Abu Bilal. 

His brother c L~rwa b. Udaiya had been one 
of the instigators of the Kharidji movement of 
secession at the battle of Siffin ; he himself had 
taken part in the movement and had fought against 
the Caliph c Ali at al-Nahrawan (38 a. h.); after 
this defeat he gave up all political activity although, 
like his brother, he remained faithful to his old 
opinions ; but he declared himself against armed 
insurrection, political assassination (istfi'dd') and 
the participation of women in the Kharidji move- 
ment. These moderate views, which Mirdas retained 
till the end of the caliphate of Mu c awiya and 
which caused the extremists to class him among 
the ka^ada (quietists) of the Kharidjis, made it all 
the more remarkable when he came out openly 
and actively against the excesses of the governor 
of Basra, c Ubaidallah b. Ziyad, in his repression 
of Khandjism. A woman named al-Baldja J or al- 
Bathdja 3 (the latter form, given by Ibn al-Athir 
from al-Baladhurl, seems to be wrong) had been 
cruelly martyred by the governor. Mirdas’s in- 
dignation was so aroused that he left Basra with 
40 of his followers and went to al-Ahwaz on the 
Fars frontier, where he held out for a long time 
without committing any of those acts of fanaticism 
usual among the Kharidjis and confined himself 
to imposing a levy equal in value to the pension 
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Cats’) which was legally due to him and his com- 
panions (60 A, H.). ‘Ubaidallah b. Ziyad sent against 
Mirdas the KilabI chief Aslam b. Zur c a (this is 
the best authenticated form; al-Tabari in the first 
of the two versions which he quotes has Ibn 
Hisn; al-Dlnawari: Aslam b. Rabfa; Yakut: Ma'bad 
b. Aslam) at the head of 2,000 men. They met 
near a village called Asak (or Midjas, according 
to a verse quoted by Yakut, iv. 712 — 713) but 
the Kharidjls, in spite of their greatly inferior 
number, defeated him. In the following year, a 
second expedition of 4,000 men under the Tamlmi 
'Abbad b. Akhdar was organised by Ibn Ziyad; 
he found the Kharidjls encamped in front of 
Darabdjird. It was a Friday and the two parties 
agreed to finish their prayers before fighting. But 
the government troops, breaking the oath they 
had sworn, fell upon the Kharidjis while they 
were still praying and massacred them. Mirdas’s 
head was cut off and taken to Ibn Ziyad. 

This episode, insignificant in itself, provoked a 
tremendous reaction throughout the ‘Irak in view 
of the fame which the piety and moderation of 
Mirdas had brought him. His death was promptly 
avenged by ‘Ablda b. Hilal, who was later to 
become one of the leaders of the Azraki lising, 
and it was in the name of Mirdas that Kharidjis 
rebelled again on the death of the Caliph Yazid I 
(65 A. H.). The heroism and death of Mirdas were 
sung by several poets, notably the famous ‘Imran 
b. Hittan [q. v.] ; his memory was cherished for 
long in Kharidji circles and especially in ‘Oman, 
the centre of the Sufrlya (al-Mubarrad, p. 533 i 
1 . 14 = A gh ani. xvi. 154). The latter, whose in- 
transigeance is much less marked than that of 
the Azra^Is, may rightly regard Mirdas as their 
predecessor (cf. Haarbrucker, asch-Sc haras tani's 
Religionspartheien unJ Philosophen-Schulen , ii. 406, 
from the Kitab al-Tabsir Jt 'l- Din of Shahfur b. 
Tahir al-Isfara 3 inl [Brock., i. 387]); on the other 
hand, the Mu'tazilis held that Mirdas had only 
rebelled under compulsion (munkir a ”) and the 
Shi is even denied that he was a true Kharidjl 
(al-Mubarrad, p. 560 — 561). 

Mirdas’s brother, ‘Urwa b. Udaiya, does not 
seem to have taken part in the insurrection; but 
this did not save him from persecution by Ibn 
Ziyad, who had him arrested and executed shortly 
after the death of Mirdas; the version which puts 
his execution before the rising of Mirdas in 58 a. H. 
(Tabari, ii. 185) is less probable. 

Bibliography’. The fullest and most com- 
plete account is that of al-Mubarrad, al - A amil , 
ed. Wright, p. 584—596, without indication 
of source; al-Baladhurl. Ansab al-Ashtaf , Con- 
stantinople MS. ‘Ashir Efendi, p. 386“ — i% 7 b ^ 
is very close to but not identical with al-Mu- 
barrad’s and quotes a large number of verses. 
He also omits the isnad. Al-Tabari, Annates, ed. 
de Goeje, ii. 186—187, 390-391 r e Ues on two 
sources, Wahb b. Djarir and an anonymous one, 
of which the former does not seem very reliable 
and the latter follows al-Mubarrad andal-Baladhuri, 
but is much shorter; Yakut, Mitdjcmal-Buldan, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 61 — 62 (cf. also ii. 434 i 1 - 0 
seems to have used an independent source. Ibn 
al-Athir, al-Kamil , ed. Tornberg. iii. 428—430, 
iv. 81—82 harmonises al-Tabari and al-Baladhuri, 
and follows al-Mubarrad, p. 59 2 f° r the death 
of ‘Urwa; al-Dlnawari, al-Akhbar al-tiwM , ed. 
Guirgass, p. 278—279 knows the episode, but 


wrongly attributes it to the Azrakls (sic 1 ) and 
does not even mention Mirdas. — Cf. also Well- 
hausen, Die rel.-pol. Oppositionsparteien ( Abh . 
G. W. Gott ., phil.-hist. Kl., N.J.V., 2, 1901), 
p. 25 — 27. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

MIRDASIDS, an Arab dynasty in Syria. 
The Mirdasids took their name from the leader 
of the Beduin tribe of the Kilabis, Salih b. Mir- 
das. We know nothing of Mirdas himself. On 
Salih cf the art. and on his successor Shibl al- 
Dawla, the art. ; for the other members of the 
dynasty cf. HALAB. 

In the beginning of the fifth (eleventh) century 
the Kilabis migrated from the ‘Irak to the region 
of Aleppo. In 414 (1023) their leader Salih took 
the town. The dynasty, at first so strong, gradually 
became so feeble that its last representative Sabik 
exchanged the town in 472 (1079) in spite of his 
brothers’ protest for a few smaller towns with the 
then powerful Beduin chief Muslim b. Kuraish. 

The importance of the Mirdasids, the second 
last Arab ruling family of Syria, lies in the fact 
that they successfully defended the northern pro- 
vince of Aleppo by arms and policy against the 
Byzantines and Turks. Lane-Poole gives the gene- 
alogy in his Muhammadan Dynasties, London 
1894; Shibl al-Dawla Nasir (2) had also a son 
Mubarak and Rashid al-Dawla MahmQd (4) had 
also sons Shabib and Waththab. 

Bibliography’, given in the article. 

(M. Sobernheim) 

MIRJAM. [See Maryam] 

MIR KHAWAND. historian, author of the 
Rawdat al-Safa (“Garden of I’unty”). He was 
son of Burhan al-Din Khawand Shah, native of 
Transoxiana, and, apparently, of Bukhara. He lived 
much in Herat and died there on June 22. 1498, 
aged 66. His work is a universal history in seven 
volumes, beginning with the Creation and ending 
at the death of Sultan Husain of Herat in 1505. 
The last volume, however, is really the work of 
his grandson, Kh“andamir [q. v.]. Ilia work is not 
so interesting as his grandson s //a lib al-Siyar , 
for it is a compilation and wants the personal 
note. The style too is bombastic, and there is 
little historical criticism. But it is a w-ork of great 
industry and has a high reputation in the East. 
It was lithographed in Bombay 1848, in Tihran 
1852; a Turkish translation appeared at Constan- 
tinople in 1842; partial translations were made 
by Jenisch, Mitscharlik, Wilken. VuIIers. Shea (O. 
T. F. series), Rehatsek (T. F. series), Jourdam and 
Silvestre de Sacy ( Joui no l des Savons, 1837). 

Bibliography. Quatremere (Journal des 
Savans, 1843, p. 127. 17 °); Rieu - Cat - Flrs ’ 
MSS. British Museum , 1 87; Elhot-Dowson, 

iv. 127 (and the authorities quoted there, p. 1 32 
ry.); Ethe (5. v. Mirkhond), Enc. Brit.. I I th ed., 
vol.’xviii. (H. Beveridge) 

al-MIRRIKH, the planet Mars. The etymo- 
logy of the name is unknown. The sphere of Mars 
is the fifth sphere of the planets. It is bounded 
on the inner side by the sphere of the sun and 
on the outer side by the sphere of Jupiter, and 
its breadth is according to Ptolemy (xx. 376) 
998 miles. Its period of revolution is estimated 
at 1 year, 10 months and 22 days. In about 17 
years, after 9 revolutions, Mars comes back to the 
same spot in the heavens; it spends about 40 days 
in each sign of the zodiac and covers about 40 
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minutes each day. It is* said to be one and half 
times the size of the earth. 

Astrologers call Mars al-Nahs al-asghar , the 
minor misfortune. It is the planet, which 
next to Saturn is credited with the most ominous 
omens and effects, war, revolutions, death, con- 
flagration etc. The character of those born under 
Mars is in keeping with this. 

Bibli ograp hy : al-KazwInl, c Adjciib al-Makh- 
liikat , ed. Wustenfeid, i. 26; A. Hauber, Plane- 
tenkinderbilder und Sternbilder, Strassburg 1916, 
passim; Rasciil Ikhwan al-Safad , Section iii., iv. 

__ (J. Ruska) 

MIRZA or Mirza, a Persian title, from Mlr-zada 
or A mir-zada^ and originally meaning “born of a 
prince” (cf. Mahk-zada and Farhang-zada , which 
occur in Sa c dl etc.). The title, in addition to bearing 
its original significance, was also given to noblemen 
and others of good birth, thus corresponding to 
the Turkish Agha. Since the time of Nadir Shah’s 
conquest of India it has been further applied to 
educated men outside of the class of mullas or 
^ulamcd. In modern times the title is placed after 
the name of a prince, and before the name of 
other persons bearing it : e. g. Husain Mirza 
“Prince Husain”, whereas Mirza Husain is prac- 
tically equivalent to “Mi. Husain”. (R. Levy) 
MIRZAPUR, a district (and town) in 
India in the Benares division of the Central 
Provinces: area 5,240 square miles. The population 
is nearly 1,100,000 of whom barely 7 °/ 0 are 
Muhammadans. The latter show a tendency to 
increase in proportion to the Hindus, owing to 
their greater vitality, containing as they do a 
smaller proportion of the very poor. The district 
is however a stronghold of Hinduism, and Islam 
makes little progress by conversion. Nothing is 
known of the early history of the district. It was 
occupied by Radjputs in the eleventh century a. d. 
and in the next century passed into the power of 
the Muslim rulers of Djawnpur. Down to the 
Moghul conquest, the district played an important 
part in the military history of India, as it contained 
the great stronghold of Cunar which guarded the 
gateway of the east. 

At Rasulpur near Ahraura is the tomb of a Muslim 
martyr called Saiyid Ashraf c Ali which is a place 
of pilgrimage. Near the gateway of the fort of 
Bijaigarh is shown the tomb of Saiyid Zain al- 
c Abidin, the saint who miraculously took the 
stronghold for Sher Shah. The town of Cunar 
contains two mosques at one of which are preserved 
garments said to have belonged to Hasan and 
Husain. The tomb of the Afghan saint Shah Kasim 
Sulaimam (1545 — 1606) with those of his family 
forms a group of buildings of architectural interest. 
His festival is celebrated on the 17th — 21st 
Djumada I. 

Mirzapur city is the capital of the district 
of the same name. It has a population of 80,000 
of whom a sixth are Muslims. It is a Moghul 
foundation dating from late in the xvii th century: 
in the xviiiffi a nd early xix J h centuries it attained ; 
great prosperity as a trading centre, being at the ; 
junction of important roads and at the highest ; 
point on the Ganges reached by the larger ships. 1 
In 1864 the opening of the East India Railway ' 
left the town isolated; since then it has declined, 
as the railway now carries the trade with which : 
it used to deal. 

Among the mosques is one founded in the middle '• 


of the xix £ h century by a Muslim lady named 
Ganga Bibi who also left funds to build a sarai. 
The town contains the celebrated Hindu shrine 
of Vindhesvarf, much visited by pilgrims and 
formerly held in special veneration by Thugs. 

Bibliography'. D. L. Drake-Brockman, 

District Gazetteer of Mirzapur, Allahabad 1911. 

(J. Allan) 

MIRZA TAKI KH AN. Amir-i Nizam or Amir-i 
Kabir , was born at Farahan of humble parents, 
his father having been first the cook and then 
the steward of the KtPim Makam , Mirza Abu 
’ 1 -Kasim, who ended his life as the first minister 
of Muhammad Shah Kadjar (1834-1848). In 1829, 
as a young menial, TakI Khan accompanied the 
Persian Commander-in-Chief on the Mission which 
was sent to St. Petersburg after the murder at 
Tihran of the Russian ambassador Grebaiodoff. 
On his return to Persia after this visit to Europe, 
he was promoted to be a mirza or writer, and 
subsequently was advanced to the rank of khan. 
By the time his master and patron died the young 
official had achieved distinction enough to be 
made wazir responsible for the army in Adhar- 
baidjan. Still further honours came, when, during 
the negotiations at Erzerum for the settling of 
outstanding disputes between Persia and Turkey, 
he was sent to represent his own country in place 
of the Mushlr al-Dawla, who had fallen ill after 
his appointment as plenipotentiary. On the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Erzerum, Mirza TakI 
returned to Tihran and was then commissioned 
to accompany the young Wall c Ahd, Nasir al-Dln 
Mirza, to Tabriz, to which the latter was sent as 
governor of Adharbaidjan. In 1848, TakI Khan’s 
master became Shah, and on the way back to 
Tihran he appointed his lieutenant to the post 
of Prime Minister. It is said that either modesty 
or prudence caused him to refuse the title of 
Sadr-i A c zam which is bestowed on the holders 
of the office, but, in any event, he contented him- 
self with the less imposing one of Amir-i Nizam , 
which he had held in Adharbaidjan as Commander- 
in-Chief. As a mark of the royal favour he w'as 
given the sister of the Shah in marriage, and 
found in her a wdfe who displayed the utmost 
devotion to him for the short remainder of his life. 

In office he had the rare distinction in Persia 
of being inamenable to bribery, and he had a 
regard for his country which led him to resent 
interference from foreign powers in its affairs. 
Moreover, recognizing the reactionary influence 
of the c ulaml?, he attempted in such ways as 
were open to him to counteract their activities. 
He reorganised the army in spite of attempts by 
his enemies to rouse certain sections of the troops 
into revolt against him, he made efforts to im- 
prove the fiscal system of the country and he 
had some success in making the provincial trea- 
suries self-supporting. Trade, both internal and 
external, was encouraged by him, and it was he 
that equipped Tihran w'ith the fine bazars which 
it now has. As has been indicated, his period of 
office was not a peaceful one. In 1850 occurred 
the execution of the “Bab” [q. vt] at Tabriz, the 
revolts of the Babls at Yazd and Zindjan and the 
execution of the “Seven (Babi) Martyrs” at Tih- 
ran. The risings w'ere put down with great cruelty, 
and in consequence an attempt was made by the 
Babls on the life of the Amir-i Nizam, whom they 
regarded as responsible. Almost from the begin- 
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ning of his period of office he had aroused by 
his influence over the Shah the jealousy of the 
latter’s mother and of possible rivals, and their 
secret attacks were helped by his overbearing 
character. In November 1851 his enemies sue- , 
ceeded in securing his dismissal, after which the 
ill-judged attempt of the Russian ambassador to i 
give the fallen minister his protection roused the 
anger of the Shah who ordered him to retire in 
disgrace to Kashan. There, on January 9, 1852, ^ 
he met his death at the hands of the sovereign's | 
farrash-bashi. 

Bibliograp hy : Lady Sheil, Glimpses of ; 
Persia (London 1856), p. 201 sq 248 — 252; 
R. G. Watson, History of Persia (London 1866), ! 
p. 364 — 404; Muhammad Taki, TtPrihh-i Ka- ! 
djariya (Tihran n. d. not paged), part III, j 
folios_i3b 7 14a, 26. (R. Levy) j 

MISAHA (science of measurement,! 
plane and solid geometry) is the 
name given by the Arabs to the science of 
comparing magnitudes and its methods. In the | 
wider sense it covers the measurement of all things 
which can or need be measured, mainly lengths, , 
areas, volumes, weights and numbers; in particular j 
however, the Him al-misaha deals with geometry, 
with definitions of solids and geometrical figures 
as well as the laying down of rules for 
the calculation of lengths, areas and; 
volumes of the different figures in ele-j 
mentary plane and solid geometry. The 
conception misaha therefore includes only a portion 
of what we call measurement in the wider sense, 
or practical or technical geometry (i. e. the mea- 
surement of things having length, breadth and 
volume); in particular it excludes mensuration in 
the narrow sense, geodesy. The Arabs possessed 
special treatises dealing with the problems of 
geodesy. They therefore make the same distinction 
between theoretical and applied measurement, which 
had developed among the Greeks from the time of 
Aristotle and is most clearly expressed by Hero 
in his Metrica and Dioptia. 

The definitions given by the Arabs themselves 
of the conception tnisaha are very varied. Some 
authors give a very wide one (e. g. al- c Cmawl: 
“Measurement consists in ascertaining an unknown , 
quantity by means of a known one. The result 
gives the amount of the unknown quantity in units 
of the quantity used for measuring”); most of them 
mean by it the measurement of length, area and 
volume. Al-Shinshawri makes a clear distinction 
between direct measurement, “the test of coinci- ! 
dence” ( tatbik ), and indirect measurement by cal- 
culating from certain formulae. 

We find treatises on geometry through- 
out the whole period in which the Aiabs acted 
as the transmitters of the ancient culture with 
which they had become acquainted, from the 
earliest beginnings of their literary activity at the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. to the decline 
of Arab mathematics about 1600. The purpose of 
such works was to give the future surveyor, ar- 
chitect or soldier the necessary equipment, the 
theoretical foundation for his profession. Three 
groups of these treatises can be distinguished ac- 
cording to their method of treatment. 

a. those which are quite like our modern col- 
lections of formulae, are made as brief as possible, 
give only the usual methods of calculation and 
contain no examples (e. g. that of Ibn al-Banna); , 


b. those which contain examples, completely 
worked out, illustrating the process of calculation 
(e. g. that of al-Baghdadl) ; 

c. those which only contain a series of fully 
worked out problems, and are a kind of exercise 
book (e. g. that of Abu Bakr). 

On the method of exposition in these 
works it should be noted that we cannot of course 
speak of mathematical formulae in our sense of 
the word among the Arabs. They, especially the 
eastern Arabs, had no language of mathematical 
formulae; it was only late among the western 
Arabs and probably only in the field of algebra 
that a technical language was developed. The rules 
for measuring were always written out fully in 
words, sometimes even the figures occurring in 
the text. 

The matter of the works on misaha, especially 
the larger ones, as a rule comprises intioductory 
remarks, rules for calculating areas and volumes and 
the most important lengths found on them, and 
occasionally also practical exercises. 

A. Introductory remarks. These are as a rule 

1. Definition of the term misaha. 

2. Explanation, desetiption and systematic classi- 
fication of the geometrical figures to be discussed. 

3. Definition and list of the most common units 
of measurement. 

B. Rules for calculation. 

I. Plane surfaces (and the lengths occurring 
on them). 

X. Quadrilaterals (square, rectangle, rhomboid 
trapezium, trapezoid, quadrilateral with salient 
angle). 

2. Triangles (equilateral, isosceles, scalene, right 
angled, acute-angled and obtuse-angled). 

3. Polygons (regular, irregular, “drumshaped 
figure” (; nutahbal ), “hollow figure” ( mudjawwif ) 
“stepshaped figure” ( mudarradj ). 

“Drumshaped” and “hollow” figures are formed 
by the combination of two congruent trapeziums 
in such a way that in the former the shorter, in 
the latter, the longer parallel sides coincide; a 
number of varieties are distinguished, d he stepshaped 
figure is formed by placing together a number of 
rectangles of the same length but different breadth, 
in which the proportions of the breadths form an 
arithmetical progression. 

4. Circle, segments of a circle (semi-circle, 
segment, sector, circumference) and related areas 
(horseshoe or crescent [kilall], egg-shape, bean-or 
lentil-shaped, or oval figures). 

The crescent is formed by the subtraction of 
two segments of circles of different radius with a 
common chord, egg-shape and bean-shape by the 
addition of two congruous segments which in the 
egg-shape are less, in the bean-shape greater than 
the semi-circle. The area of the oval (ellipse) is 
given by Savasorda as */< ^ a " 4 " 7r ’ 

II. Solids (and the areas, especially superficies, 
and lengths that occur on them). 

1. Prism (ordinary straight and oblique prism, 
square column, rectangular column, dice, triangular 
prism, obliquely cut prism, corpus simile domui 
m Abu Bakr as translated by Gerard of Cremona). 

2. Cylinder. 
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3. Pyramids (straight and oblique pyramids, 
sections of pyramids). 

4. Cones (straight and oblique cone, section 
of cone). 

5. Sphere and section of a sphere, hemisphere, 
segment, sector and zone. 

6. Regular and semi-regular bodies (the five 
Platonic and two Archimedean are treated at any 
length only in al-Kashi). 

7. Other bodies [cylindrical vault (azadj and 
tikan\ the only difference between them is the 
length) hollow dome ( kubba ), roof-shape ( corpus 
simile cabun in Abfi Bakr), wreaths and discus 
(hollow cylinder), terrace-shaped figures]. 

C. Practical exercises. 

These are generally speaking rare in works on 
misaha. We frequently find exercises in dividing 
fields modelled on Hero and Euclid. Savasorda 
has a number of exercises on fields on slopes, in 
hollows and on summits and on the calculation 
of the heights of hills; al-Hanbali has some on 
the measurement of inaccessible pieces of ground, 
the depth of wells and breadth of rivers. Of other 
problems may be mentioned, for example, the 
calculation of the number of pieces of stone or 
bricks required to build a house or a roof, the 
ascertainment of the height of a wall. 

It must not however be supposed that the subject 
matter as above described is fully contained in 
any work on misaha. The individual works differ [ 
in subject matter according to the inclinations and 1 
abilities of their authors, just as our text-books of 
geometry do at the present day. We find works 
planned on a very comprehensive scale (by al- 
Hanball and al-Kashi), alongside of very brief ones, 
often dealing only with portions of the subject 
(e. g. the anonymous Berlin MS. N°. 5954 which 
contains only formulae for calculating plane sur- 
faces), or even only a single problem (like the ' 
treatise by al-Sh in shawn). We therefore often find ( 
expositions which are only put into works on geo- 
metry in order to show the author’s special know- 
ledge or results of his research in a particular field. 

Among remarkable examples of this kind are ' 
the insertion by Djamshid al-Kashi in a work on 
misaha of a treatment of regular and some semi- , 
regular bodies (the calculation worked out by him 
in sexagesimal fractions to the fifths is so accurate 
that it only begins to differ from the correct figure 
in the tenth decimal place); the formulae for the 
area of a surface given by al-l’mawi Fzzz abed 
for trapezoids with a right angle and his impro- 
vement of Hero’s formulae for the segments of a 
circle; the formula for an arc given by al-Karkhi; 
the formula d 2 ~ '/a [«(» — 1) + 6 ] a 2 where d is 
the diameter of the circle around a regular polygon 
of n sides of length a given by the same author 
and al-Baghdadl (the same formula is found in 
Nemorarius and Regiomontanus and attributed by 
the latter to the Hindus; it is however, so far 
as we know, not found in any Hindu mathe- 1 
matical work yet published); also the application 
of algebra to geometry by Abu Bakr and Ibn al- 
Banna 3 . The former uses the algebraical solution 
for problems of areas in order to show the 
application of equations of the first and second 
degree to the six ca^es distinguished by al-Kh w a- ■ 
rizmi ; the latter uses combinatorial analysis to in- 
vestigate the different possibilities of stating the 
problem. 


The methods of calculating the volume 
are the same as we find among the Greeks and 
Egyptians. When it is not a question of matter 
that has been taken over from them, in which 
case the formulae are directly adopted, the ob- 
taining of results is purely inductive and empirical. 
Al-Karkhi for example for the volume of a sphere 
gives, in addition to the formulae d 3 ( n / I4 ) 2 , on 
the method of obtaining which he says nothing, 
also d 3 ( 28 / 45 ) which he gets by comparing the 
weight of a cube of wax with the weight of 
a sphere, which is made out of the cube of wax 
and whose diameter is equal to the edge of the 
cube. al-Baghdadl deals with a method of ascer- 
taining the volume from the weight and specific 
gravity. al-Kashi knows the method of immersion 
of Archimedes mentioned by Hero. The direct 
method of measuring the length of areas by laying 
a thread along them is still recommended as 
the most reliable by al-Karkhl and Baha 3 al- 
Din. It is evident that such methods must lead to 
approximative results and formulae of ap- 
proximation, the typical feature of practical 
geometry, continue to be used by the Arabs in 
measuring long after they obviously knew of their 
inaccuracy. Ibn Mammati criticises the usual for- 
mulae for the area of a triangle l / 2 (a 4“ Z U c 
and i/ 2 (a b) 2 / 3 <r, al-Baghdad! the formula for 
a quadrilateral V2 + c ) V2 (P + <0 which comes 
from the Egyptians. 

The reasons for the long survival of such rules 
are partly that the formulae gave in practice quite 
useful results and partly that the practical men who 
were concerned with measurement in the exercise 
of their trade wanted values easy to calculate 
rather than great mathematical accuracy and took 
no note of slight errors, especially if they thereby 
avoided calculations with roots. For similar reasons 
and in keeping with the traditional practice, almost 
all works of misaha give no scientific geometrical 
proofs of the accuracy of the formulae they quote. 
Only the book of the Jew Abraham Savasorda, 
who may be reckoned among the western Arabs, 
gives logically worked out proofs in any number; 
we occasionally find references to early mathe- 
maticians (especially Euclid) in Ibn al-BannS 3 and 
Ibn al-Hanbali. Probably inspection was quite suf- 
ficient ( c Abd al- c Aziz for example draws plane 
figures in a network of squares each of one unit 
and counts the squares and their parts within this 
area) or a simple demonstration in some form or a 
calculation to piove the correctness of the procedure, 
which was frequently illustrated also by examples 
completely worked out. 

A further peculiarity of Arabic authors was to 
give formulae which agree completely in substance 
in different algebraical forms. The Berlin MS. 
N°. 5954 gives for example for the calculation 
of the section of the hypotenuse q in the right 
angled triangle the following formulae : q ~ V2 [ a 4“ 
0 2 - i 2 )- a\ = >/ 2 [a + (c + t) (c — b):a]= </ 2 

[« + (‘ -M) = ^] = V, [« 2 + (‘ 2 - * 2 )] : "■ 

differentiation was probably only intended to give 
as many forms as possible of the relations between 
the known and unknown magnitudes so as to afford 
the practical man a choice of different correct 
formulae of which one might suit the special case 
better than another. 

The sources of Arab geometry are to be sought 
among the Greeks and Hindus. The form and 
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substance of the rules are almost entirely Greek, | 
especially in the older authors. Hero’s “elaborations” i 
in particular, which in turn go back to Egypt, seem \ 
to have been the model for Arab works on geo- j 
metry. To Egypt may be traced the prefacing of 
a metrological section (found in many books on i 
misaha), the problems on dividing fields, the formula , 
for the trapezoid, the special name for the upper ( 
side of a quadrilateral (refs aMarld). Hindu are ! 
the values for or in al~ Khwarizmi, the formula \ 
\f abed, for the quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, 
the terms are, perpendicular from the summit of 1 
an arc and chord, the marking of lengths in j 
Hindu figures, the use of algebra to solve geo- 1 
metrical problems (equations, method of double j 
error, combinatorial analysis). The chief teachers i 
were however the Greeks, whose achievements the 
Arabs generally speaking never surpassed ; the i 
requirements of practical mensuration gave them 
no new problems and practical geometry remained 
down to quite modern times elementary, the majority 
of the problems of which had been finally settled 
long ago by the Greeks. 

The services of the Arabs to geometry lie less j 
in the extension of the field by ascertaining new, I 
hitherto unknown facts, although in the misaha ! 
works we do find a series of new and novel rule:,, j 
than in their enrichment of this science by new j 
methods of calculation and teaching and especially j 
in their preserving the inheritance of the ancients i 
and handing it down to the western world. Al- i 
though Hero’s geometry first became known in 
northwestern Europe through Roman surveyors, it 
was mainly the Arab sources which gave new life j 
to this subject which had become stagnant in its j 
old form. Arabic original works were made ac- : 
cessible to the west in Latin translations. Leonardo j 
of Pisa in his Practica geometrica , which remained 
a standard work for three centuries, depended 
closely on Savasorda, who most probably owed a ] 
great deal to Abu Bakr as there are striking 
similarities between the Liber embadorum and 
the Liber mensurationis; down to late in the 
xvith century we continually come across writings 
on practical geometry, which in form and content 
show to what originals they go back. 

B i b l i o gr ap h v ' a. I. Manuscripts: Ara- 
bic authors translated into Latin: 

I. Liber in quo terror urn et cor per urn continent 
tur mensttrationes Ababuchri (author presumably 
Abu Bakr, f 1055 ; cf. H. Suter, Die Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomen der Araber etc., Abhdlg . 
z. Gesch . d. math. Wissensch xlv., 10. Heft, 
1900, N°. 224), Cambridge, Univ. Library. Mm. ii. 
18, fob 69 v — 76 v ; 2. Liber Saydi abuothrni 
(author presumably Zaid Abu c Othman, t io 5 2 ? 
Suter, NO. 222); do., fol. 76 v — 77 G 3 - ^iber 
aderameti (author presumably c Omar al-Hadrami, 
fi057; Suter, N°. 227), do., fol. 77 r — 77 v - 
II, Arabic works (the titles are given as 
translated by E. Wiedemann and J. Kuska) . 

I. Ibn al-Djiyab (c. 1 150) “Records of the mea- 
surement of surfaces’', Escurial. old 924, 
fol. 1 a — 70b: 2. c Imad al-Din al-Baghdadi (+ * 335 ? 
Suter, N°. 494), “Work on the science of mea- 
surement and the sharing of difficulties , Berlin 
5976, fol. 17 a — 26 a ; 3 - Ibn al-Banna' (+ 1339- ! 
1340; Suter, NO. 399), “Treatise on the doctrine j 
of measurement, Berlin 5945 * 7 °^ 73 a ? ! 

4. anonymous, “Treatise on the principles of the J 
doctrine of measurement” (written in 1358), Berlin 


5953, fol. 56^ — 59 a ; 5. anonymous, “Treatise 
on the doctrine of measurement”, Berlin 5954, 
fol. 85 b — 95b; 6. Djamshld b. Mas c nd al- Kashi 
(t 1436 — 1437 ; Suter. N°. 429), “Keys for the 
calculator in the science of arithmetic”, Berlin 
5992, fol. 27 a — 48b; 7. Wish b. Ibrahim al- 
Umawi (c. 1490; Suter, N°. 453), “Abolition 
of difficulties in measurement”, Berlin 5949, 
fol 73 a — 79 a ; 8. Ibn al-Hanbali (f 1563; Suter, 
N°. 464), “Marks of beauty in the problems of 
geometry”, Paris 2474; fol. I a — 53 a ; 9. '’Abd 
Allah al-Shinshawri (f 1 59 ° _1 59 1 ? Suter, N°. 472), 
“Comfort to the e>es in measuring the vessel 
which holds two kulla”, Beilin 5951, fol. 1 — 12; 
Gotha 1078, i and 1079. 

b. Editions: 1. M. Curtze, Der Liber Pm- 
badorum des Abraham bar Chijja Savasotda in 
der Cbersetzung des Plato von Tivoli , Abhd/g. 
z. Gesch. d. math . Wissensch , Heft xii., 1902; 
2. A. Hochheim, “ Ka fi fi 11 1 - If is lib" des Abu 
In' hr al~Ku) chi, 9.-1 i.Piogrannn d. hoh.Gewerbe- 
schule Magdeburg, 187S-1880: 3. A. Marre. Le 
mesnthai de Mohammed ben Mousse al-R hare zmi, 
in Annali di Matematica , Rome 1865, vol. 7 -> 
p. 269 sq.\ 4. G. H. F. Nesselmann, pssenz 
der Rechenkunst von Mohammed Bcha-cddin ben 
Alhossain , Berlin 1843: 5. l*r. Rosen, The Al- 
gebra of Moh. b. Musa , London 1831 ; 6. J. 
Ruska, Zur al teste n arabtschen Algebra und 
Rechenkunst . Sitzgs.-Ber. d. f/eidefberger Akad. 
d. Wissensch ., Heidelberg 1917; 7 - E. Wiede- 
mann, Ober die Geometric und Arithmetih nach 
den Mafcitih al- c Ulum , Beit/ age z. Gesch . d. 
PLaturu'isscnsch xiv., S.B.P.M., Soz. hr langen, 
vol. 40, Erlangen 190S: 8. do., ( her das Mes - 
sen nach Ibn al-Haitam . Beit rage, xvii.. S. B. 
P.M. , Soz. Erl , vol. 41, Erlangen 1909; 9. 
do., Ober I'er messurig nach Ibn Mamma ti. 
Bat rage, xxi., 5 . B. P. M., Soz. Erl., vol. 42, 
Erlangen 1910. (H. Sohirmer) 

MIS' A R b. MUHALHIL Abu Duiaf al-KHAZ- 
radj! al-Yanbu c I, an Arabic poet who lived 
at the court of the Samanid Na^r II b. Ahmad 
(301 — 331=913 — 942) and in 331 was sent by 
him to conduct a Chinese embassy back to their land 
and on his return visited India He later gained 
the favour of the Buvid vizier al-bahib al-Talkani 
(so ai-Sam c anI, An sab . fol. 363k) Gmail b. Ab- 
bad (d. 385 == 995 )' To him he devoted a long 
kaslda on the thieves’ dialect of the Banu S&san, 
which his patron so much admired that he him- 
self wrote a commentary upon it ( extracts in 
Tha c alibi, Yatirna , iii. 176—194). The dates of 
his birth and death are nowhere exactly given. 
To his long journeys he alludes in his verses 
quoted by Tha c ahh?. op. at iii. 174 * Tile only 
authentic information has been preserved by the 
author of the pibrtst: on p. 34^1 30 sff- ("here 
zoa-kana djazozddlct "' 1 is of course not to be trans- 
lated as Eiugel does [note 1S2] “there was a 
rumour current” but “he was a great traveller ) 
he gives his account of a temple in Mukran said 
to be of gold, and on p. 35*-b 15 a description 
of the capital of China. A comparison of these 
with the corresponding account of his journey attri- 
buted to Abu Duiaf in Yakut, MiLdjam, iii. 457, 
3o w-i 45 1. 55 s Th shows that the latter is a 
late falsification (cf. Marquart in the Festschrift 
for Sachau, p. 292). This is confirmed by an in- 
ternal criticism of his statements. The first country 
to be entered after leaving Muslim territory is, he 
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says (Yakut, iii. 44 9, 7 ), al-Khargah, i. e. as Mar- 
quart, S.B. B.A., 1912, p. 492 has recognised, the 
Persian translation of the Turkish name for Kash- 
ghar, Ordukand. Of this kingdom of the Bo gh ra- 
khans however, this author (p. 447 sqq.) talks as 
if it belonged to the tribe of Boghrac , whose 
ruler was a descendant of c AlI, as the East Tur- 
kish legend of Satok Bo gh ra Khan says of his 
grandson. The story is therefore compiled from 
various sources. Marquart (Sachau, Festschrift , 
p. 271 — 272) has also recognised that the alleged 
ruler of Sadjistan whom the author claims {op. 
cit ., p. 458, 4 ) to have met, Abu Dja c far Muham- 
mad b. -Ahmad b. Laith, son of Banui, a sister of 
Ya'kub b. Laith, is identical with Khalaf b. Ahmad 
son of Banu, a granddaughter of c Amr b. Laith, 
who was taken prisoner by Mahmud of Ghazna in 
1002 — 1003 and died in 1008. The geographical 
information given by the compiler is therefore 
quite unreliable in detail. His story is also preserved 
in the second version of Kazwlni’s Cosmography 
in the Gotha Mss. 1506 (M oiler, N°. 2316) and 
has been edited fiom it by Schlozer. 

Bibliograp hy : al-Tha c alibl , Yatlmat al- 
Dahr , iii. 174 — 194; F. Wustenfeld, Des Abu 
Dolef Misar B eric hi uber die turkischen Harden , 
Zeitschr . fur vergl. Erdkunde , I. Jahrg., vol. 2, 
Heft 9, Magdeburg 1842; Abu Dolaf Misaris 
ben Mohalhal de itinere suo asiatico commenta - 
rius, ed. C. Schlozer, Berlin 1845; W. Grigo- 
rieff, Ob arabskom putesestvennikya X jaka 
Abu Dolef i stranstwo'zoanii ego no srednei Asti, 
in Zurnal minis terstiva narodnago prasvjacenii , 
vol. clxiii./2 (1872), p. I — 45. 

(C. Brock elmann) 

MISBAHA. [See Subha.] 

MISKIN, poor, a loanword which has shown 
remarkable vitality. It goes back to the Assyrian 
muskenu , “poor” (in the Laws of Hammurabi it 
is a name for a class between those enjoying full 
citizenship and slaves; according to L. W. King: 
freemen who do not belong to the ruling race). 
In the meaning “poor” it has passed into Aramaic 
( me skin ), Hebrew ( iniskeri ), North Arabic ( mis kin 
or, against analogy, maskin')^ into Southern Arabic 
and Ethiopic ( meskin ). It has passed from Arabic 
into Italian as meschino and into French as vies - 
quin. In Arabic, on the analogy of the form mif : il , 
it is usually of common gender but the feminine 
form mis kina is also found with plural misklnat . 
Muhammad often uses the word in the Kur’an in 
the list of persons whom it was a duty for be- 
lievers to support. As in Sura ix. 60 it is found 
alongside of fukarl P, commentators and jurists 
have felt that some distinction must be made 
between the two. They usually explain miskln as 
needy, but not absolutely without possessions like 
the fukara 5 , and refer to Sura xviii. 78, where 
there is a reference to poor people who possess a 
ship among them. How uncertain this is, is how- 
ever evident from the fact that the Malikls in 
opposition to the Shafi c is take the other view and 
regard the misklnuna as the most needy; cf. also 
the various definitions collected by Lane. JOhu 
Matraba in Sura xc. 16 does not help us. From 
the meaning “poor” gradually developed that of 
“base, miserable”, also m the moral sense, cf. e. g. 
Ibn Sa c d, in/i. 6 ult. where Abu Sufyan’s wife 
Hind is called al-Miskina. On the other hand, the 
word can mean “humble” as in the words attri- 
buted to Muhammad: “Let me live as a miskin 


and die as a miskin and include me among the 
misklnuna '' 1 . 

Bibliography'. On the Assyrian cf. the refer- 
ences in Gesenius , Hebraisches Worterbuch 18 , 
and King, History of Babylon , p. 164; for 
Arabic: Lane, i. 1305; Abu Ishak al-Shlrazi, 
Ta?iblh , ed. Juynboll, i. 879, 6 sq. ; Th. \\ . 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes , 

р. 106. (Fr. Buhl) 

MISR, a. a pr oper name denoting the 

eponym of Egypt, the ancestor of the 
Berbers and the Copts. In accordance with 
the Biblical genealogy (Genesis x. 1 sqq.) Misr is 
called the son of Ham, the son of Nuh. The Bi- 
blical origin of the pedigree appears clearly in 
the form MisraYm or Misram (cf. Hebrew Misr aim) 
which is found side by side with Misr. 

In some genealogies between Ham and Misr 
there is inserted Baisar, a name of which the 
origin is unknown to me. 

There exists, however, also quite a different 
genealogy, according to which Misram is a son 
of Tablil, one of the early heroes ( djababira ), who 
ruled Egypt after the Deluge. 

Bibliography'. al-Tabari, Tcdrikh , ed. de 
Goeje, i. 217; al-Ya c kabi, Ta^rlkh, ed. Houts- 
ma, i. 210; al-Mas^dl, Murudj al-Dhahab^ Paris 
ed., ii. 394; Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G.A. , vi. 80; 
Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kdmil , ed. Tornberg, i. 58; al- 
Suyutl, Ifusn al-Muha.dara , Bulak, p. 15; Muh. 
c Abd al-Mu c ti al-Manufi, Xitdb Akhbar al-Dirwal , , 
Cairo 1311, p. 5 ; 

b. a proper name denoting Egypt as a 
country. It may be supposed that Misr was al- 
ready the name of Egypt among the Arabs in 
pre-Islamic times as it is used in the Kur’an (e.g. 
sura x. 87; xii. 2 1, 100; xliii. 50), where the 
Biblical form Misraim does not occur. It has 
remained the Aiabic name of Egypt [q. v.] up to 
the present day. 

с. a proper name denoting the capital 
of Egypt, i. e. at present and since its foundation 

Cairo, which with its full name is called Misr al- 
Kahira [cf. Cairo]. Misr occurs, however, already 
as the name of the city or the cities situated south- 
west of later Cairo; when the name had been 
transferred to this city, the name Misr al-kadima 
(Old Misr) clung to the old settlement, situated 
between the mosque of c Amr and the right bank 
of the Nile (cf. Butler, Babylon of Egypt , p. 16). 

In the period between the Arab conquest and 
the foundation of Cairo the name Misr is regularly 
applied to the settlement just mentioned (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, B.G.A. , vi. 247, 251; Ibn Rosteh, 
B.G.A. , vii. 1 15 sqq. ; al-Bukhari, Fard a l- K hums , 
bab 13; Abu DawQd, Tahara , bab 74). We are, 
however, not able to decide which of its parts 
(Babylon, Fustat or the Tulunid capital) is especially 
denoted by it. It may be supposed that the com- 
bination of Fustat Misr “Fustat in Egypt” (cf. e.g. 
Mas c udl, Tanblh , B.G. A ., viii. 358; Makrizf, Khitap 
i. 285 opposes Fustat Misr to ard Misr) forms 
the link between the application of the name 
Misr to the country and to the capital. After the 
conquest of Egypt by the Muslims there were 
two settlements only on the right bank of the 
Nile where it divides, viz. Babylon and Fustat. 
The papyri never mention Misr as the name of 
either of these settlements. Yet in the latter part 
of the seventh century A. t>. the application of 
the name Misr to one or to the other or to both 
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must have begun, as is attested by John of Nikiu 
who at least once uses Mesr as the name of 
a city, where he speaks of “the gates of Mesr” 
(p. 25). In other passages Mesr appears as the 
name of the country (p. 201, 209). 

The statement that the name Misr as the name 
of a town arose after the Muslim conquest only, 
is in opposition to Butler, who maintains that at 
least since the age of Diocletian there existed on 
the right bank of the Nile, to the South of the 
later Babylon, a city called Misr (cf. Butler, Bub\ Ion 
of Egypt, p. 15; do., The Arab Conquest , p. 221 
note). Caetani (Anrtali, A. H. 19, §47) has already 
pointed to the fact, that the traditions concerning 
the Arab conquest of Egypt do not give the 
slightest credit to the existence of a city bearing 
the name of Misr. Butler’s reference to the Synaxary 
proves nothing, as this work w'as composed many 
centuries after the conquest. — The Coptic name 
of Babylon was Keme. 

Bibliography : A. J. Butler, The Arab 
Conquest of Egypt and the Last thirty Years 
of the Roman Dominion , Oxford 1902; do., 
Babylon of Egypt , Oxford 1924; Maspero and 
Wiet, Materiaux pour servir a la geographic 
de VEgypte , in M.LF.A.O ., vol. xxxvi., p. 168 
sqq . ; Chronique de Jean evcque de Nikiou, texte 
ethiopien public et trad, par H. Zo ten berg, Paris 
1883, register. 

d. a common noun, denoting a town; 
it is used especially in connection with the capitals 
of the provinces in the times of the conquests, 
e. g. in the tradition : “The amsar will be con- 
quered at your hands” (Abu Dawud, D jihad, 
bab 28). Basra and Kufa are often called “the 
two misrs” (Bukhari. JJadjd/, bab 13; Yakut, 
MiPdjam, iv. 454). Further any town may be 
called misr (e. g. Bukhari, Dhab'aih , bab 2: Addhi , 
bab 15; c Tdain , bab 25; Tirmidhi, Nikdh , bab 32 
etc.). This misr is a genuine Semitic word, cf. 
Lisdn al- c Arab, s. v. and the Jewish- Aramaic misr, 
mesrand, which have the same meaning, viz. that 
of a house or a field as an exactly delineated and 
demarcated territory (cf. J. Levy, Chaldaisches 
IVorterbuch) do., Neuhebraisches-talmudisches IVor- 
terbuck). 

It may be supposed that the geographical name 
Misr (cf. above, a. — c.) comes from the same 
root and has originally a meaning akin to that 
of the common noun. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MISRA C , a term in Arabic prosody ap- 
plied to a hemistich or half line (bait) ; the first 
hemistich is called sadr and the second c ad/us . 
Each has two, three or four feet, tap^ila or d/us \ 
The last foot of the first hemistich is called c arud 
and the last of the second darb. As a general 
rule, and in the first verse of a poem, the c arlid 
foot should have the same measure (tasrf) and 
rhyme ( takfixa ) as the darb foot. 

{Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

MISRl. [See Niyaz!.] 

MISSIS, arab. al-MassIsa, a town in Cili- 
cia on the Djaihan. 

In antiquity it was called M o^ov sttix a name, 
w T hich (like that of M 6 ^ou in the Cilician 

passes) is derived from the cult of the legendary 
seer Mopsos (cf. Meyer, Gesch. d. Altert ., l/ii. 2 , 

§ 483). In ancient times, the town was chiefly 
famous for its bishop Theodorus (d. 428), the 
teacher of Nestorius and friend of the suffragan 
bishop and inventor of the Armenian alphabet, 


Masht c oc c (Peeters, Revue des Etudes Armen., ix., 
Paris 1929, p. 210; on him cf. e. g. al-Mas c udi, 
Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 152; Mich. Syr., transl. 
Chabot, ii. 3 ; Barhebraeus, Chron . eccles., ed. Ab- 
beloos-Lamy, i. 1 33; Theophanes, Chron., ed. de 
Boor, i. 77, X9 , 96, 4 ). In the reign of Justinian 
a synod was held in Mopsuhestia in June 550 to 
see that his name was lemoved from the diptychs 
of the bishops (Mansi, Acta Concil ., ix., col. 275— 
289; Hefele, Konziliengeschichte, ii. 2 , 832-834). 
At a later date the name of the town was usually 
written Mo ovstt ix (pronounced: Mobsuhestia ? ; 
cf. Append, ad Petri Sicuh hist. Munich., ed. Gie- 
seler, p. 63, x ; Wilh. Schulze, Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachforsch ., xxxin., new’ series, xni., 1895, p. 372; 
references in Gelzer to Georg. Kypr. 819; Syr. 
Mompsuhestia : Noldeke, IV. Z. A". M., iii , 1889, 
p. 35b ; Severus Antioch., Epist., v. 6 , cd. lhooks, 
p. 338; Arab. Mabsubastiya in I bn Khurdadhbih, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 99). As early as the end of 
classical times we already find the popular forms 
Mompsi.stea (Tab Peut.), Byzant. M u\u*ttx (Mi- 
chael Glykas, Annul., Bonn. Corpus, p. 570, Anna 
Komnena, ed. Keiflerscheid, ii. 140, 5 ; in al-ldrisi, 
ed. Gildemeister in Z.D.P . V., viii. 24 : Afdnistrd ; 
the Byzantine work on “Towns with later altered 
names”, ed. Burckhardt, Ilierokles, Synckdem , 
Leipzig 1893, p. 62, Appendix I, N°. 29, wrongly 
says: K xotx( 2 x?>x KtAi>cix$ wv M x(u<ttx\ the former 
is rather the modern Budrum KaPe) , Masista 
(Theodosius, De situ terrae sundae , c. 32, ed. 
Geyer in Corp. Script Eccles. Lot, xxxix. 150,6), 
i. e. Syriac MasMa (Xotitia Antiochena , ed. Rah- 
man!, / fasti della duesa patriarcale Antiochena, 
Rome 1920, p. v.; Bvzant. Ztschr . xxv. 74, 81), 
from which the Arabic al-MasM^a, Armen. Msis 
and Turk. Missis or Missis have arisen. 

The emperor Heiachus is said to have removed 
the inhabitants and laid waste the district between 
Antioch and Mopsuhestia on the advance of the 
Arabs, in order to create a desert zone between 
them (al-Tabari , i. 2396; al-Baladhuri, cd. de 
Goeje, p. 163 : between al-Iskandarun and Taisus), 
and under the Oniaiyads all the towns taken by 
the Arabs from al-Massisa to the fourth Armenia 
(Malatya) are said to have been left unfortified 
and uninhabited as a result of the inroads of the 
Mardaites (Theoph., ed. de Boor, i. 363, X7 ). Ac- 
cording to Abu ’l-Khattab al-Azdl (in al-Baladhuri, 
p. 164), the Arabs conquered al-Massisa and 
Tarsus under Abu Tbaida, according to others 
under Maisara b. Masruk, w r ho was sent by him and 
who thereafter advanced as far as Zanda (m 16 = 
637: Caetani, Antiali dell' Islam , ni. 805, § 311). 
Mu c awiya on his campaign against \Ammuriya in 
25 A. H. found all the fortresses abandoned between 
Antakiya and Tarsus (see above). According to 
the Maghlzi Mifdwiya he himself destroyed all 
the Byzantine fortresses up to Antakiya in 31 
(651 — 652) on his return fiom Darawlija (Aopu- 
Aa/cv in Phyrgia) (al-Baladhuri, p. 164 sq ). After 
the Syrian rebellion against c Abd al-Malik, the 
emperor Constantine IV Pogonatos in 65 (684- 
685 a. I).) advanced against the town and regained 
it (al-Ya c kuhi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 321). Yahya b. 
al-Khakam in 77 marched against Mardj al-Shahm 
between Malatya and al-Ma-sfsa (aI-Ya c kubI, ii. 
337). It was only in 84 (703) that c Abd al-Malik’s 
son Abd Allah retook the town and had the 
citadel rebuilt on its old foundations (Baladhuri, 
p. 165; Ya c kubi, ii. 466; Wakidi in Tabari, ii. 
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1127; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, iv. 398; Theo- 
phan., Chron ., ed. de Boor, p. 372, 4 ; Mich. Syr., 
transl. Chabot, ii. 477: Elias Nisiben., Opus chro- 
nology ed. Brooks, p. 156; transl., p. 75; Script. 
Syri , chronica minora , ed. Guidi, p. 232, transl , 
p. 176, under 1015 Sel. year: Weil, Gesch. d. dial if 'I! . 
i. 472). In the following year, he installed a gar- 
rison in the fortress, including 300 specially picked 
soldiers, and built a mosque on the citadel hill 
(Tall al-Hisn); a Christian church was turned into 
a granary ( huryun , hurra = horreum, horrea ; al- 
Baladhuri, p. 165 ; Ibn al-Shihna. ed. Baiiut, p. 179). 
To the same event no doubt refers the wrongly 
dated reference in the Chronicle of the Armenian 
Samuel of Ani of the year 692 A. D. to the forti- 
fication with strong walls of the town of “Ma- 
mestia, i. e. Msis” by the Muslims under c Abd 
al-Malik {Ratio tcmporum usque ad sitavi aetatem 
pr/sbvteri Samuehs Anitnsis, in Euseb. Pamphil., 
Chron., ed. A. Mai and I. Zohrab, Mediolani 1818, 
App. p. 57 ; Alisljan, Sissouan , p. 286). Every year 
from 1,500 to 2,000 men of the corps (tawalp) 
of Antakiya used to winter in the town. According 
to Michael Syrus (transl. Chabot, iii. 478), c Abd al- 
Malik died in 1017 Sel. (705 a.d.) in al-Massisa. 

e Cmar II is said to have intended to destroy 
the town and all the fortifications between it and 
Antioch and to have been either prevented by 
his own death (Baladhuri, p. 167) or dissuaded by 
his advisers; according to this version, he then 
had a large mosque built in the suburb of Kafar- 
baiya in which there was a cistern with his 
inscription. It was called the “Citadel Mosque” 
and kept up till the time of al-Mu'tasim (al-Bala- 
dburi, p. 165; but Kafarbaiya was probably not 
really built till the time of al-Mahdi or Harun 
al-Rajhid ; [see below], Yazid b. Djubair (-'A %iSo( 6 
tov Xovvii) in 704 A. P. attacked Sis (ro Zlotov 
xxrrpov; in al-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir: Susana id 
the Nahiya of al-Mas-isa) but was driven off by 
Heraclius, the emperor’s brother (Theophan., ed. 
de Boor, p. 37 2 i 23 : A. M. 6196: according to 
al-Tabari, ii. 1185, and Ibn al-Athir, iv. 419, wrong- 
ly not till 87 a. H.). Hisham built the suburb 
(al-Rabaif), Marwan II the quarter of al-Khusus 
east of the Djaihan, which he surrounded with a 
wall with a wooden door and a ditch. The bridge 
of Djisr al-Walid between al-Massisa and Adhana, 
9 mil from the former, was built in 125 (742 — 
743 A. r>.) and restored in 225 (840) by al-Mu c ta- 
sim (al-Baladhuri, p. 1 68 ; Yakut, MiPdjam, ed. 
Wustenfeld, ii. 82 ; Safi al-Din, Mara pul. ed. 
Juynboll, i. 255). In the first half of the viiith 
century the caliphs al-Walid II and Yazid III 
brought the gipsy tribe of the Zutt, who had been 
deported to Basra by Mu c awiya in 670 A. D„ and 
settled them with great herds of buffalo in the 
region of al-Massisa in order to fight the plague 
of lions in the district of the Djabal al-Lukkam 
(al-Baladhuri, p. 168; De Goeje, Bijdrage tot de 
Geschiedenis der Zigeuners, 1875, p. 17 — 22). 

The first "Abbasid, Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saffah. on 
his accession strengthened the garrison by 400 men, 
to whom he gave lands; the same estates were 
later allotted to them by al-Mansur. The latter 
in >39 ( 756 — 757 ) restored the wall, which had 
been damaged by an earthquake in the preceding 
year, and increased with 8,000 settlers the much 
diminished population of the town, which he called 
al-Ma'mara (al-Baladhuri, p. 166; Ibn al-Athir, v. 
3 2 ] Ta^ut iv 579, s. v. al-M<Pmuriya ; Ibn £hihna. 


p. 179). On the site of a heathen temple he built 
a large mosque which far surpassed the mosque 
of c Umar in size. When c Abd Allah b. Tahir was 
governor of Maghrib (i. e. 21 1 = 826). it was en- 
larged by al-Ma 3 mun. AI-Mansur increased the gar- 
rison to 1,000 men and settled in the town the 
inhabitants of al-Khusus. Persians, Slavs and Christian 
Arabs (Nabataeans), whom Marwan had transplanted 
thither (see above), and gave them allotments of 
land. It is probably that to the same event the 
story refers that Salih b. c All, when in the c Abbasid 
period the inhabitants of al-Massisa, harassed by 
the Byzantines, resolved to migrate, sent DjabrPll 
b. Yahya al-Badjali al-Khurasani in 140 ( 75 7 — - 
758) to rebuild the town and settle it with Muslim 
inhabitants (al-Baladhuri, p. 166 ; according to 
al-Tabari, ii. 135 in the year 14 1). Under al-Mahdi 
the garrison was increased to 2,000; in addition 
there was the Antakiya corps of almost the same 
size which wintered here regularly until Salim of 
Burullus became their wall and increased the gar- 
rison by 500 men instead. There is a brief reference 
in the Syriac inscription of c Enesh to a raid by 
al-Mahdi to the Djaihan (Syr. Gihon) in 780 A.D. 
(1091 Sel.; Chabot, in J.A ser. ix., xvi., 1900, 
p. 287: Pognon, Inscr. sew it. de la Syrie ei de la 
Mesop ., p. 148 — 150, N°. 84). Harun al-Rashid built 
Kafarbaiya or according to another story, altered 
the plans for this suburb prepared by al-Mahdi and 
fortified it with a ditch; he also built walls which 
were only completed after his death by al-Mu c tasim. 
In 187 (803) an earthquake laid waste the town 
(al-Tabari, iii. 688). In the following year, the By- 
zantines invaded and pillaged the region of al- 
Massisa and c Ain Zarba and carried off the in- 
habitants of Tarsus into captivity, whereupon Harun 
al-Rashid attacked and defeated them (Mich. Syr., 
iii. 16). According to al-Tabari (iii. 709) and Ibn 
al-Athir (vi. 135), the Byzantines in 190 (806) 
invaded c Ain Zarba and Kanlsat al-Sawda 3 and 
took prisoners there ; but the people of al-Massisa 
regained all their loot from them. If, as it seems, the 
curious story in the Byzantine chroniclers (Theoph., 
Chron ed. de Boor, p. 446, Ig ; Georg. Kedren., 
Bonn. Corpus, ii. 17) that in 771 — 772 (A. M. 
6264) \AA i. e. al-Fadl b. Dinar, 
who had 500 Byzantine prisoners with him, lost 
1,000 men and all his booty through a sortie of 
the M o(j.'\iove<TTsi$ refers to the same events, the 
latter would appear to be wrongly reported and 
wrongly dated. 

On the 1 3th Haziran 1122 Sel. (81 1 A.D.) the walls 
and many houses in the town and three adjoining 
villages fell in a great earthquake; near al-Massisa 
the course of the Djaihan was dammed for a week 
so that the boats lay on the dry bed (Mich. Syr., 
I 7 )* In 198 (813 — 814) Thabit b. Nasr al- 
Khuza c i was fighting in the Syrian marches of 
al-Massfsa and Adhana (Ya c kubi, ii. 541). On his 
campaign into Bilad al-Rum, al-Ma^un passed 
through al-Massisa and Tarsus in Muharram 215 
(March 830: (ai-Tabari, iii. 1103; Ibn al-Athir, vi. 
2 94 » Abu ’I-Fida 3 , Annales Afuslem ed. Reiske, 
ii. 152: Weil, Gesch. d. Chal.. ii. 239). In revenge 
the emperor Theophilos in 216 (831) raided the 
lands around these two towns and slew or took 
prisoner 2,000 men (al-Tabari, iii. 1104; Ibn al- 
Athfr, vi. 295). 

After the emperor’s campaign against Zibatra 
(837 a.d.) in which he also defeated the M op- 
(Const. Porphyrog., De caerim ., ed. 
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Bonn, p. 503; Vasilev, Vizantiya i Arabia in 
Zapiski ist.-filol. fak. imp. S.-Ptbg. Univ ., cast Ivi., 
1900, p. 88 sq ., note 4), al-Mu c tasim bi ’Hah in 
the following year attacked 'Ammurlya ; his general 
Bashir commanded a part of the army which in- 
cluded the Masslsa contingents (Mich. Syr., iii. 
96). In 245 (859) the town was again visited by 
an earthquake which destroyed many places in 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Cilicia (al-Ya c kubi, iii. 
1440). The Caliph al-M uhadid after restoring order 
in the Thu gh ur al-Shamiya (287 = 900) returned 
from al-MassIsa via F unduk al-Hussain, al-Iskandariva 
and Baghras to Antakiya, Halab and al-Rakka 
(al-Tabari, iii. 2198 — 2200; al-Funduk, a place in 
the Thughur near al-Massisa: Yakut, iii. 918; 
Safi al-Dln, Marasid , ii. 365). 

When in 292 (904 — 905) the Byzantine An- 
dronicus invaded the district of Mar c ash, the people 
of al-Massisa and Tarsus met him but were defeatcd- 
and lost their leader Abu ’ 1 -Ridjal b. Abi liakkar 
(al-Tabari, iii. 2251 ; Ibn al-Athir, vii. 371 ; Vasilev, 
Zap. ist.-fil. fak. imp. S.-Ptbg. Univ.., cast lvxi., 
1902, p. 154, note 2). 

In 344 (955 — 956) the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla 
was visited by horsemen from the frontier town* 
of Tarsus, Adana and al-Massisa and with them 
an envoy from the Greek king who concluded a 
truce with him (al-Nuwairi and Kamal al-Din in 
Freytag, Z.D.M.G ., xi., p 192; Ibn Zafir al-Azdl, 
Kitab al-Duwal al-Munkatfa , transl. Vasilev, 
op. cit., Priloien., p. 86). Defeated by Leo Phocas 
in 349 (960) in the pass of al-Ku£iik, Saif al- 
Dawla spent the night in al-Hawanit and returned 
to Halab via al-Massisa (Kamal al-Din in Freytag, 
op. cit ., p. 196; Yahya b. Sa c ld, TcZrikh, ed. 
Krackovskiy-Vasilev, in Patrol. Orient ., xiii., 1924, 
p- 782). 

In 352 the emperor Nicephoros took Adana, 
the inhabitants of which fled to al-Massisa, and 
sent the Domesticus John Tzimisces (Yanis b. al- 
Shimishkik al-Dumistik) against this town. The 
latter besieged it for several days but had to 
withdraw as his supplies were running short, and 
after laying waste the country round burned the 
adjoining al-Mallun (MaAAif;) at the mouth of the 
Djaihan (Yahya b. Sa c id, op. cit., p. 793 sq.). The 
emperor himself came again in Dhu ’l-Ka'da 353 
(Nov. 964) to the marches (al-Thaghr) and besieged 
al-Massisa for over 50 days but had again to abandon 
the siege owing to shortage of supplies and retired 
to winter in Kaisariya. Finally the town was stormed 
by John Tzimisces (Arm. Kuir Zan) on Thursday 
the 1 ith Radjab 354 (July 13, 965). The inhabitants 
set it on fire and fled to Kafarbaiya. After a desperate 
struggle on the bridge between the two towns the 
Greeks took this suburb also and carried off all 
the inhabitants into captivity (Y’ahya b. Sa id, op. 
cit., p. 795; Ibn al-Athir, viii. 408 — 41 1 ; Abu 
’l-Fida’, Ann. Musi., ed. Reiske, ii. 482^.; Mich. 
Syr., iii. 128; Elias Nisiben., ed. Brooks, p. 218; 
transl. p. 106; Georg. Cedren., ed. Bonn, ii. 362; 
Leon Diakon., ed. Bonn, p. 52 sq.; Matt'eos Ur- 
hayec'i, ed. Dulaurier in Pec. hist, crois., Docum. 
Arm., i. 5 ; Step c an Asolik of Taron, Armen. 
Gesch., transl. H. Gelzer and A. Burckhardt, Leipzig 
1907, p. 134, 24 ). They were, to the number of 
200,000, it is said, led past the gates of Tarsus, 
which at that time was being besieged by the 
emperor’s brother Leo, to terrify the people of the 
town (Ibn Shihna, Ravodat al-Mandzir , in Freytag, 
Z.D.M.G., Eiias Nisiben., op. cit.). The gates of 


Tarsus and of al-Massisa were gilded and taken 
as trophies to Constantinople, where one set was 
put in the citadel and the others on the wall of 
the Golden Gate (Georg. Cedren., ii. 363). 

The town remained for over a century in the 
hands of the Byzantines; the Emperor Basil II 
Bolgaroktonos stayed for six months in the region 
of al-Massisa and Tarsus before going to Armenia 
after the death (March 31, 1000 A. D.) of the 
Kuropalates Davit 1 of Tajk c to take possession of 
his lands by inheritance (Yahya b. Sa'id, Talrlkh , 
ed. Rosen, p. 39, in Zap. Imp. Akad. Nauk , xliv., 
St. Petersburg 1883). In 1042 the Armenian prince 
Aplgharih, son of Hasan and grandson of Khac'ik 
of the house of the Arcrunians, was sent by the 
emperor Constantine Monomachos as governor to 
Cilicia (St. Martin, Mem. sur l' Arm., i. 199)- In 
1085 A.t). Philaretos lirachomios, who was appointed 
in Constantinople pel haps Sebastos (Mich. Syr., iii. 
173) or at least Kuropalates (Mich. Attal., Bonn ed., 
p. 301) and whose ephemeral kingdom comprised 
the land from Tarsus to Malatya, Urfa and Antakya, 
held aI-Massisa(Mich. Syr., loc. cit. : Laurent ,Byzanct 
et Antioche sous le curopalate Philarite , Rev. dts 
Et. Arm., ix., 1929, p. 61 — 72). Shortly before the 
arrival of the Crusaders, the Seldjuk Turks took 
Tarsus, al-Massisa, c Ain Zarba and the other towns 
of Cilicia (Mich. Syr, iii. 179). About the end of 
Sept. 1097 the Franks under Tancred,_who had 
been invited thither from I.ambron by Oshin III, 
took the town which was stormed after a day’s 
siege : the inhabitants were slain and rich booty 
fell into the hands of the victor (Albert. Aquens., 
iii. 15 sq., in Migne, Patrol, l.at , clxvi., col. 446 sq.\ 
Radulf. Cadom., Gesta Tancrcdi, c. 39 sq.). William 
of Tyre describes al-Massisa on this occasion (iii. 
21, in Migne, Patrol. Lat., cci., col. 295): “ Erat 
autem Mamistra una de nobilioribus eiusdem pro- 
vinciae civitatibus, muro et multorum incolatu 
insignis , sedet optimo agro et gleba ubere et amot- 
Tiitate praecipua commendabilis" . Count Baldwin, 
who had quarrelled with Tancred, followed him 
along with the admiral Winimer of Boulogne and 
encamped in a meadow near the Djaihan bridge; 
Winimer left him there and went with his fleet to 
al-Ladhikiya. while the two rivals had a desperate 
fight, after which Baldwin withdrew to the east 
(Albert. Aquens., iii., c. 15, 59 i * n Migne, op. at., 
col. 446, 472). Tancred followed him, after he had 
imposed on the city “plus paternas quam pnneipis 
leges ” (Radulf. Cadom., c. 44 )- The Byzaotine 
general Tatikios, who had joined the Crusaders to 
take over their conquests in name of the emperor, 
left them in the lurch in the beginning of Feb. 

1 098 at the siege of Antakiya and ceded to Bohemund 
the town of Tursol (Tarsus), Mamistra and Addena 
(Adana) (Raymond of Agiles, in Eongars, Gesta 
Dei per Francos, Hanover i6il,p. 146.5) Bohemund 
only took possession of the towns of Tarsus, Ain 
Zarba and al-Massisa in August (Will, of Tyre, 
vii. 2). After the town had again fallen to the 
Greeks for a period. Tancred again took it in 1101 
(Rad. Cad., c. 143). but had to hand it over with 
Tarsus, Adana and c Ain Zarba to Bohemund on 
his return from captivity in 1103 (Will, of Tyre, 
vii. 2, in Migne, op. cit.. col. 379). In the following 
vear however, Longinias, Tarsus, Adana and Ma^iar* 
were regained for Byzantium by the campaign of 
the general Monastras (Anna Comnena, ’AAri-iac, ed. 
ReifTerscheid, ii. 140, s , who apparently did not 
recognise the identity of Mdfarrx with M^i|/ov 
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ioriau which she mentions several times). In the I Michael Syrus, iii. 245 ; Gregor, presbyt., Forts, d. 
treaty between Bohemund and the emperor Alexios Chronik des Mat f cos , transl. Dulaurier, p. 323 ; 
of Sept. 1108 the town was promised to the former cf. Dociirn. arm ., i., p. xxxii , I and I53i4> Will. 
(Anna Comnena, op. cit ., ii. 218), Tancred having of Tyr., xiv. 24; Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jeru- 
taken it in the preceding year with 10,000 men salem, p. 21 1). John installed Coloman {Calamamis), 
from the Byzantine general, the Armenian Aspietes son of Boris and grandson of king Coloman of 
(Anna Comnena, ii. 147). At this time, of the Hungary, as governor of Cilicia (Will. Tyr., xiv. 
quarters of the town one (probably Kafarbaiya) 24, xix. 9, in Migne, Patr. Lat ., cci., col. 603, 
was in ruins (Anna Comnena, op. cit .). Baldwin 756 ; a u Dux Ciliciae'''' mentioned in Regum et 
of Burg and Joscelin of Courtenay, who allied principum epistolae , N°. 24, in Bongars, Gesta Dei 
themselves against Tancred with Kogh Vasil of per Franc. , p. 1182, 1 . 46 and passim ). When the 
Kaisum, were supported by the latter with a detach- emperor John died at Mardj al-Dibadj on April 8, 
ment of 800 men and a body of Pecenegs, who 1143 (Will, of Tyr., xv. 22 sq. ; Rohricht, Gesch. 
were stationed in al-Massisa as Greek mercenaries d. Kgr. Jerus ., p. 228, 4 ), his successor Manuel I 
(MatPeos Urhayec'i, transl. Dulauiier, p. 266 sq. = Comnenos had his body brought by boat from 
Fee. Hist. Crois Doc. Arm., i. 86). The great Mopsuestia down the Pyramos to the sea and 

earthquake of 1114 destroyed the town like many taken by sea to the capital (Niketas Choniat., 

others in Cilicia and Syria (Smbat, in Docurn. Man. Komn i., Bonn ed., p. 67). 

Arm., i. 614). Thoros II, the son of Levon who had escaped 

Under the Frankish patriarchate of Antioch, home from his confinement in Constantinople, was 
Mopsuestia- Mam istra was separated from the eccle- again able to cast off the Byzantine yoke. When 

siastical province of Anazarbos and made an in 1151 he took Msis and T c il (Tall Hamdun) 

autocephalous metropolis (Michael Syrus, iii. 191; from the Byzantines (Smbat, in Doc. Arm., i. 619) 
recensions of the Xotitia Antiochena of the Crus- and made their general Thomas prisoner, the 
ading period, MS. of Chalki [now in Leningrad, emperor Manuel in the following year sent against 
Russ. Publ. Libr., MS. Gr. 716, cf. Beneshevic, him with 12,000 cavalry Andronicos Comnenos, 
Byz.-Keugriech. Jahrb., v., 1927, p. 103, note], whom he had appointed governor of Tarsus and 
ed. Papadopoulo-Kerameus, in'EAAifv. 4 >/AoA.Ec/AAoy., al-Massisa (Gregor, presbyt., in Doc. Arm., i. 167 = 
M avpoyopb. BtfiktoS., Constantinople 1884, p. 65: Matth. Edess., transl. Dulaurier, p. 334; Smbat, 
‘o MouftTposs-riacs cexerTrourSy aird too S-po'voc/ ’Avafzp/fyo Chron., in Doc. arm., i. 619). Andronicos, who 
Kai ertxyy cf. cod. Paris, suppl. grec. did not recognise Thoros as ruler of Asia Minor, 

1226, ed. Nau, R.O.C . , 1909, p. 215; Vatic, gr. advanced against al-Massisa but was surprised by 
1455, ed. Gelzer, Pyz. Ztschr., i., p. 250, N°. 165 the Armenians and put to an ignominious flight 
and pass.). The svop/x M otyove?n'a$ stretched (ac- with his 12,000 men. Thus not only the town, 

cording to a work on the boundaries of the which was very well supplied with provisions 

Antiochene dioceses, ed. Papadopoulo-Keramevs, and military material of all kinds, fell into his 
op. cit., p. 67) from Seleuceia in Syria and Adana hands, but also a great part of Cilicia (Gregor. 
xto too fxeyaXov zypo 7 roTXfxov (now Ozerlii or Rabat- presbyt., transl. Dulaurier, p. 334 — 336 = Doc. 
tai : ) eco$ tov fxeydcxov vroTtxfzov Qucrm. The latter is Arm., i. 167 sqq . ; Smbat, op. cit.). The emperor, 
undoubtedly identical with ocItq<; 6 fxeyxq 7roTx(xot ; himself too weak to avenge the insult, twice in- 
"A Savxt;, the Saihan ; for the name Djaihan (pro- duced by gifts the Sultan KTlldj Arslan II (Gregor, 
bably first found in the c l'maiyad court poet 'Adi wrongly: Mas'ud) of Korjiya to attack Thoros. The 

b. al-Rika c c. 710 a. d.: Noldeke, Z.D.M.G., xliv., Sultan, who on the first occasion (1153 A.D.) was 

1890, p. 699 sq.) and Saihan for Pyramos and Saros ' content with the defeat of the Armenian and the 
are no doubt derived from the names of the Biblical ; return of the lands taken from the Greeks, again 
rivers Gihon and Pishon {Gen.,n. Ii) (wrongly ex- ! attacked al-Massisa, c Ain Zarba and Tall Hamdan 
plained from the Persian Djihan in Cousin, Kyros I (Arm. T"iln Hamtunoy) in 1156 but could do 
le Jeune en Asie Minetoe, Nancy 1904, p. 278, x ). j nothing against them and had finally to retire 
In H 3 2 /33 the Rupenid Levon I (Ae/ 3 oj/vJf$), son i after heavy losses (Gregor., 0 p. cit., p. 338 = 
of Constantine, took the town (Arm. Msis, Mises, j Doc. Arm., i. 171). 

Mamestia or Mamuestia from the Greeks (CinDamos, j Ihe emperor Manuel himself passed through 
i* 7 j ii** *4 1 Smbat Sparapet. Chronicle, in Docurn . } Cilicia in 1159 with a large army to the assistance 
Arm., i. 615). The brother of the emperor John II , of the Crusaders. Thoros had already retired to 
Comnenos went to him and Levon gave his ; \ ahka in the desolate mountains {Armen. Rkytnea 
sons his daughters as wives with the towns of : Chron., in Doc. Arm, i. 505) when the emperor 
al-Massisa and Adana as dowries. But when they entered al-Massisa at the beginning of November, 
quarrelled he took back from the Greeks all that j but he did no injury to any one there (Gregor., 
he had given them, and Isaac had to flee with i transl. Dulaurier, p. 353 sq. — Doc. Arm., i. 187). 
his sons to Sultan Mas c ud (Michel. Syr., ii. 230). ' The Frankish kings led by Baldwin came to pay 
Levon, falling through treachery into the hands homage to him in the town or on the adjoining 
of Raymond of Poitiers, had to cede (1136 — 1137) pratum palliorum (as Will, of Tyre, xiii. 27 
al-Massisa, Adana and Sarvantik ar (now Sawuran translates Mardj al-Dibadj) where his court was 
Kal c e ; ), but regained his liberty in a couple of held in camp for 7 months (Gregor., transl. Du- 
months; he very soon retook these towns {Docurn. ! laurier, p. 358: Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerusal 
Arm, i. 1 52 sq. = Chron. de Matthieu d Edesse, p. 298). Thoros was also able with great tact to 
transl. Dulaurier, p. 457 1 Smbat, op. cit., p. 616). The become reconciled with him, and on acknowledging 
emperor John in 1137 (* 44 $ Sel.) had his revenge Byzantine suzerainty and ceding several towns in 
on Levon. He invaded Cilicia, took Tarsus, Adana Cilicia, was recognised as “Sebastos” of Msis, 
and al-Massisa, seized Levon himself with his wife Anazarbos and Vahga {Doc. Arm., i. 186 ; Smbat, 
and children and took them to Constantinople, j ibid., p. 622). His brother Mleh, who attempted 
w ere Levon subsequently died (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 35 ; ! his life while out hunting between al-Massisa and 
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Adana, was banished by Thoros and given by 
Nur al-Din the town of Kurus (Kyrrhos; Smbat, 
loc. cit .). After the death of Thoros of Msis(il68— 
1169; Smbat, p. 623), Mleh (Arab. Malih b. Li- 
wun al-Armani) succeeded him and at first ruled 
only over the district of the passes ( Bilad al- 
Durub). In 1 1 71 he surprised Count Stephen of 
Blois at Mamistra and plundered him (Will, of Tyre, 
xx. 25 — 28). In 568 (1172 — 1173), supported by 
troops of his ally Nur al-Din, he took from the 
Greeks Adana, al-Massisa and Tarsus (Ibn al-Athtr, 
xi. 255; Kamal al-Din, transl. in Rohricht, in Bei- 
triige s. Gesch. d. Kreuzzitge , i., Berlin 1874, p. 336). 

When Mleh’s successor Rupen III fell through 
treachery into the hands of Bohemund of Antioch, 
his brother Levon (II) obtained his release in 1184 
by ceding al-Massisa, Adana and Tall Hamdun 
(T'iln) and paying 3,000 dinars ; immediately after- 
wards, Rupen retook these strongholds from the 
Franks (Mich. Syr., iii. 397 ; Doc. arm ., i. 394). 

i let'nm, the nephew of the Catholicos Grigor 
IV and son of C'ortvanel of Taron, who came 
to Cilicia in 1189 with his brother Shahinshah, 
received from Levon It (1185 — 1219) his niece 
Alice, daughter of Rupen III, in marriage and the 
town of Msis, but died in the same year (Smbat, j 
in Doc. arm., i. 629 ; Marquart, S'udarmenien und 
die Tigrisquellen , Vienna 1930, p. 481 sq.). The 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa in 586 (1190) was 
about to go to Syria via Tarsus and al-Massisa 
when he met his tragic end in the Kalykadnos , 
(alleged [r] letter of the Armenian Catholicos in Ibn 
Shaddad, in Rec. Hist. Orient, des Crois ., iii. 162): 
a portion of his army thereupon went to Antioch 
via Tarsus, Mamistria and Thegio (Hisn al-Muthak- 
kab; not Portella, the Syrian passes, with which 
Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jet us., p. 530, 4 , iden- 
tifies it). 

Wilbrand of Oldenburg who visited the East 
in the train of Duke Leopold VII of Austria 
and Steiermark and the Teutonic Grandmaster 
Hermann von Salza, came in the beginning of 
1212 to Mamistere which he describes as follows: 
(Wilbr., c. 18, ed. Laurent, Peregrinatores , Leip- 
zig 1864, p. 175): v Haec est civitas bona , super 
flume n sit a, satis amoena , mtirum habens circa se 
turritum, sed antiquitate corrosum , paucos in quo- 
dam respectu habens inhabitatores , quibus omnibus 
rex illius terrae imperat et dominatur” . In the 
vicinity lay „ quoddam castrum quod erat de patri- 
monio heati Pauli .... sed nunc temporis possi- 
detur a Graecis". „In hac civitate [Mamistere] 
habetur sepulchrum beati Pantaleonis. Ipsa vero 
distal a Canamella (cf. Tomaschek, S. B. Ak. Wien , 
1891, app. viii., p. 71) magnam dictum". Levon 
II granted the republics of Genoa and Venice the 
privilege of having their own trading centres in 
al-Massisa, which could be reached by ship from ! 
the sea before the mouth of the Djaihan became 
silted up (Alishan, Sissouan on V Armeno-Cilicie, 
p. 287). The attempt of Raymund Rupen of 
Antioch to seize the throne of Armenia after 
Levon’s death in 1219 failed; he was, it is true, 
able to take Tarsus and attack al-Massisa but he 
was taken prisoner by Constantine of Barirberd 
and died in prison’ in 1222 (Dec. arm., i. 5 *4 ? 
Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jems., p. 741 sq.). 

For a century the Rupenids ruled almost un- 
disturbed in the town. Their glory reached its 
height under the splendour-loving Het'um I (1219— 
1270). Here were held the annual festivals of the 


Church at which numerous princes and nobles 
used to gather down to the last and difficult 
years of the king. Here was held the brilliant 
ceremony at which his 20-year old son Levon was 
dubbed knight. Hither the king brought the seat 
of government after the destruction of Sis (Ali- 
shan, Sissouan , p. 287 sq.). 

Baibars sent a punitive expedition against Het'um 
in 664 (1266) under al-Malik al-Mansur of Hama, 
who advanced as far as Kal'at al-'Amudain and 
into the district of Sis, while Saif al-Din Kila’un 
took al-Massisa, Adana, Ayas and Tarsus (al- 
Makrlzi, Hist. d. Side. Aland., transl. Quatremere, 
i/ii. 34 sq.\ Abu ’l-Fida 3 , Annul. Musi, ed, Reiske, 
v. t8; al-Nuwairi, in Weil, Gesch. d. Chal., iv. 56). 
Three years later (1269), the district of al-Massisa 
was visited by an earthquake (al-Suyuti, in Doc. 
arm., ii., 1906, p. 772, note f.). Baibars (Arm. 
Pntukhtar = Arab. Bundukdar) himself in 673 
(spring of 1275) took the field against Levon III, 
son of Het'um, laid waste the whole of Cilicia 
as far as Korikos and stormed al-Massisa and Sis, 
the former on 26>h March. The inhabitants were 
massacred, almost all the houses burned and the 
great bridge destroyed (Armen. Kandarayn Msisay, 
i.e. Kantarat al-Massisa; cf. al-Makrizi, i/ii. 123 sq. 
with note 154; Mufaddal b. Abi ’l-Fada’il, Gesch. 
d. Mamlukensultane. ed. Blochet, in Patrol. Orient., 
xiv. 389; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, 
p. 531, 6‘, Smbat, Chronik, in Doc. arm., i. 653; 
Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kgr. Jerusalem, p. 967 ; van 
Berchem, C.I.A., i. 688, note 2). When in 697 
(1297 — 1298) an army under the emirs Saif al- 
Din Kiptak, the Na’ib of Dimasljk, Faris al-Din 
libeki al-Saki al-Zahiri, the Ng’ib of Safad, Saif 
al-Din Bizlar al-Mansuri and Saif al-Din 'Azaz 
! al-Salihi invaded the land of Sis, al-Massisa is not 
specially emphasised among the unimportant places 
taken like Tall Hamdun, Hummus (Humaimis),Ka'lat 
\ Nadjima, al-Massisa, SirfandikSr, Hadjar Sljughlan, 
al-Nukair and Zandjfara (al-Makrizi, ri/ii. 60-65 1 
Mufaddal, op. cit, p. 602; al-Nuwairi, in Blochet, 
ibid.). In 1322, the Egyptians crossed the Djaihan 
i by a bridge of boats, got behind the Armenians 
! who had retired to Msis and inflicted a severe 
defeat upon them ; among those who fell are 
' mentioned the baroDS Het'um of Djlknoc', his 
brother Constantine, Wahram Lotik, Oshin, the 
son of the marshal, along with 21 knights and 
many men (Smbat’s Continuator, in Doc. arm., 
i. 668). This authority also mentions a raid by 
an Egyptian force against al-Massisa (Mamuestia), 
Adana, al-Mallun (Mlun) and Tarsus in 1334— 
1335 {Doc. arm., i. 671 ; Tomaschek, S. B. Ak. 
Wien, 1891, part viii., p. 68). The last Egyptian 
invasion took place in 823 (> 373 — * 374 )- Among 
the towns destroyed were Sis, Adana, al-Massisa 
aDd 'Ain Zarba, and Levon IV had to surrender 
in 1375 after a siege of nine months in Ghaban 
(Doc. arm., i. 686, note 3). The town thus pas- 
sed nominally into the Futuhal al-DJahaniya of 
the Mamluk empire; it had, it is true, by now 
sunk into insignificance and it is not mentioned, 
for example, among the towns taken by Shahsuwar 
in 1467 (Alishan, Sissouan , p. 290). 

Armenian sources mention 8 archbishops of the 
town from 1175 to 1370 (>175—1206 David, 
1215 Johannes, 1266 Sion, 1306 Constantine 1316 
John, 1332 Stephen, 1342 Basil, 1362 — 1370 un- 
named; cf. Alishan, op. cit., p. 290). Michael Syrus 
knows only Job of about 800 A. D. (Chron., transl. 
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Chabot, iii. 23 sq 451, N°. 27) and the Frankish 
writers from 1100 onwards Bartholomaeus, before 
J234 Radulphus and in the years from 1 162-1238 
three or four more unnamed bishops (Albert. Aquens., 
ix. 16; Will, of Tyre, xiv. 10; Le Quien, Oriens 
Christianas , iii. 1198 — 1200; Rohiicht, Gesch. d. 
Kgr. Jerusal ., p. 42, 202). On account of the many 
Egyptian invasions the Latin archbishopric was 
removed to Ayas by Pope John XXII in 1320 
(Alishan, Sissouan , p. 290). 

After the fall of the kingdom of Little Armenia, 
the power of the Ramadan-Oghlu and Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr- 
Oghlu gradually spiead in Cilicia. Selim I on his 
campaign against Egypt in 922 (1516) and on his 
return also preferred to keep to the east of their 
land (Taeschner, Anatol. iVegenetz, ii. 32). Missis 
has been Ottoman since that year, in which the 
decisive battle was fought on Mardj al-Dabik. 

In Kafarbaiya a khan was built for caravans 
passing through in 1542 and restored in 1830 by 
Hasan Pasha. The Djaihan bridge became useless 
in 1736 when the central arch collapsed; in 1766 
this was repaired but it was blown up in 1832 
on the retreat of the Turkish troops from the 
fighting at Bailan in order to hold up the 
advance of Ibrahim Pasjia’s pursuing army. As 
late as the middle of the xix ( h century it 
could only be crossed by an improvised wooden 
footbridge. 

In modern times Missis is mentioned only by 
eastern pilgrims and travellers who as a rule only 
spent a short time there. Thus it was visited in 
J 43 2 by the Burgundian Bertrandon de la Brocquiere 
(“ Alisse-sur-Jehan"), in the xvith century by P. 
Belon, 1682 the Mecca pilgrim Mehmed Edib, 1695 
the Armenian Patriarch of Antiochia Makarios, 1704 
Paul Lucas, 1736 Chevalier Otter, 1766 the Dane 
Carsten Niebuhr, 1813 Macd. Kinneir, 1834 Aucher 
Eloy, 1836 Colonel Chesney, 1840 Ainsworth, 1853 
Victor Langlois, whose reports were exhaustively 
used by Carl Ritter ( ErdkunJt , xix. 66 — 115). The 
“Merges Galles” visited by Ludwig von Rauter 
on July 8, 1568, is not (as in Rohricht-Meisner, 
Deutsche Pilgcrreisen nach deni hi. LanJe, 1880, 
P- 434 i note 43 ) al-Massisa, but Merkez Kai'esf 
on the BabIskandarun(Cilic.-Syr. passes). Somewhat 
fuller descriptions of the modern Missis and its 
ancient and mediaeval ruins were given in the 
xix'h century by Langlois, Alihan and at the 
beginning of the xx‘h by Cousin (see Bibliography). 

The stretch of the Baghdad railway from Dorak 
south of the Taurus via Adana and Missis to 
Ma'mura at the foot of the Amanos was opened 
on April 27, 1912. As a station on the railway 
(the station is actually 1 1 / 2 miles N. W. of the 
place) the town gained a certain strategic im- 
portance in the Cilician campaign of the French 
in 1919 — 1920 (1919: settlement of about 1,2 — 
1,500 Armenians; May 27-28, 1920: futile Turkish 
blockade of the garrison there, about a company 
strong; end of July: withdrawal of the troops to 
Adana; cf. E. Bremond, La Cicilie en tgtcj — 
t 9 2 °, in Rev. Etud. Arm., Paris I920, i., p. 3 1 1, 
360, 363, 365). After the Turkish occupation 
the newly settled Armenians were probably ex- 
terminated in the usual way. The importance 
of the town has now passed to the neighbouring 
Djihan. 

According to the Arab geographers, al-Massfsa 
lay on the Djaihan (n ipxnoq, sometimes confused 
by the Byaantine authors with the Sifoj, Arab. 


Saihan, with which it seems to have had at one 
time a common mouth: George Cedren., ii. 362; 
Anna Comn., ii. 147), I — 2 days’ journey from 
Baiyas and one from c Ain Zarba and Adhana, 1 2 
mil from the Mediterranean coast. The sea could 
be seen from the Friday mosjjue in the town ; in 
front of the town lay a beautiful fertile plain (the 
ancient ’A Asj/cv veStov). Al-Massisa lying on the right 
bank was connected with Kafarbaiya by an ancient 
stone bridge built by Constantius and restored by 
Justinian. The country round was rich in gardens 
and cornfields, watered by the Djaihan. According 
to Yakut, the town originally had a wall with 
5 gates and Kafarbaiya, one with 4 gates. A 
speciality of the town were the valuable fur-cloaks 
exported all over the world. Ten miles from al- 
Massisa, which is somewhat inaccurately placed by 
Ibn Khuraaobbih, Yakut and others on the Djabal 
al-Lukkam (Amanos), was the plain of Mardj al- 
Dlbadj, which is often mentioned in the records 
of the fighting between the Mamluks and Little 
Armenia (probably the “ager Mopsuestiae" on which 
Cicero encamped: ad fam ., iii. 8). In it, N. E. of 
the town on the road to Sts, was the fort of al- 
‘Amudain (al-Makrizi, ed. Quatremere, Il/ii. 61 ; 
cf. Kal c at al-'Amudain in Abu T-Fida 5 , Ann. Musi., 
ed. Reiske, v. 18; located by Alishan, Sissouan , 
p. 225 sq. too far east in “Hemetie-Kalessi”). A field 
of Mardj al-Atrakhun is also mentioned near al- 
Massisa (Yakut, iv. 487 ; Safi al-Din, Marasid , iii. 
74). Tall Hamid, a strong fortress of the Thughur 
al-Massisa, corresponds to the modern Ilamidiye, 
now called Djihan ( Z.D.M.G. , xi. 191, 200; Yakut, 
i. 866; Safi al-Din, Mardfd, i. 2 n ; Ibn al-Shihna, 
Bairut ed., p. 339 ). There also was Tall Hum (Yakut, 
i. 867 ; Marasid, i. 2J 1 ; Ibn al-Shihna, Hid. ; exact 
site unknown). Al- c Ain at the foot of the Eijabal 
al-Lukkam, over which went the Darb al-'Ain pass, 
was also one of the forts of al-Massisa (Yakut, 
iii. 756; Marasid, ii. 293); on the frontier against 
Halab lay Buka (q.v. ; cf. van Berchem, Voyage en 
Syria , i, p. 257, 8 ). Hisn Sinan (al-Baladhuri, p. 165 ; 
Yakut, iii. 155) is probably also to be sought 
near al-Massisa. A pass called Thaniyat al- c Ukab, 
to be distinguished from that of the same name near 
Damascus, was in the region of al-Massisa (Yakut, 
*• 936; Marasid, i. 230). Even the remote fortress 
of Samalu (on its site cf. Tomaschek, Festschrift 
f. If. hiepert , p. 144) was sometimes reckoned in 
the Syrian Xhughur and located near al-Massisa and 
al-Tarsus(Baladhuri,p. 170: Dhamalu; Yakut, iii. 416; 
Ma?-asfd, ii. 167; Byzantine to Kaarpov Zy/xahovoo). 
al-Safsaf on the present Sugudl!-su (Z.D.M.G., xi. 
i So; Reiske on Abu T-Fida 3 , Annul., ii. 649, note 
76 according to Hadjdji Khalifa : “Hisn Safsaf, that 
is Sogud’’) is also reckoned by Yakut (iii. 401) to 
the marches of al-Massisa. Not far from the town 
was a Syrian monastery, Gawikath (mentioned 
about 1200 A. D. : Barhebr., Chron. ecclcs., ed. 
Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 624; in Alishan, Sissouan, p. 295: 
Djokhath, probably identical with Joacheth,'). The 
neighbouring fortress of Adamodana (now Tumlu- 
Kal'e) and Cumbetefort (fin territorio Meloni ”, i. e. 
of Mlun, Arabic: ai-Mallun) were according to 
Wilbrand of Oldenburg (op. cit.) about 1212 in 
the possession of the Teutonic Order (Allemani). 
The Venetians had a church iD al-Massisa (Gestes 
des Chiprois , in Doc. arm., ii. 831). Armenian 
authors mention there the churches of St. Sarkis, 
Thoros and Stephan (Alishan, p. 288 sq.). 

The present Missis, (frequently also written Missis, 
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cf. Taeschner, Turk. Bibl ., xxii., pi. 16 and 17), 
is an insignificant village lying on almost exactly 
37 0 N. Lat. (pict. in Alishan, p. 283), which is 
stretches along the heights of the right bank of the 
Djihan-cai. A stone bridge with nine arches (in Bae- ! 
deker, Konstantinopel , 1914, p. 303 wrongly: “five 
arched”) the foundations of which are in part ancient 
(pict. in Alishan, Sissouan , p. 289; Lohmann, Im 
Kloster zu Sis , p. 15), leads to the left bank where 
pieces of walls and inscriptions still mark the site 
of the ancient Mopsuhestia. Here lay the medieval 
Kafarbaiya; while this form is the one in general 
use in Arabic texts and in modern authors, al-ldrlsl 
(transl. Jaubert, ii. 133) and Hadjdji Khalifa (Dji h an- 
num a . Constantinople 1145 [i 73 2 ], P- 602) have 
Kafarbina (Taeschner, Turk. Bibl , ., xxii., p. 145,1), 
as Langlois ( Voyage , p. 462) and others apparently 
heard on the spot. The name is unknown there 
now (Heberdey- Wilhelm, Denkschr. Ak. Wien, xliv. 
part vi., p. 1 1 sq . ; the Turkish General Staff map 
in the German version of July 1918, Sheet Adana, 
calls the two halves of the town “Misis Nahijesi” and 
“Huranije”). According to Ibn al-Shihna (Bairut ed., 
p. I 79 )i Kafarbaiya was also called “Little Baghdad”. [ 
Missis lies where the river emerges from a gorge 
with walls of yellow loess at which the last foothills 
of the highlands between the Saihan (now Saihtin) 
and Djaihan (now Djihan-cai) in the N . \V . and the 
Djabal Nur(Nur Dagh, 2,200 feet ; pict. in Alishan, 
p. 284), a part of the Djabal Missis ( Stadiasm . 
mar. magn . : napiov bpof), in the southeast meet. 
This ridge, which takes its name from the town, 
lying in the centre of the Cilician plain on the 
left bank of the lower Djaihan and linked up with 
the Amanos in the east, is celebrated, particularly 
in the Djabal Nur, for its rich flora, which was 
studied by the Austrian Theodor Kotschy on 24 th - 
26th April 1859. On account of its medicinal herbs, 
Ibn al-Rumiya in his commentary on the book of 
Dioscurides says that many writers took al-MassIsa 
to be the city of the wise Hippocrates (Ibukrat) 
who, however, according to others, belonged to 
Hims (Mufaddal b. Abi ’l-Fada J il, in Patrol. Orient., 
xiv. 393 ; Ibn al-Shihna, Bairut, p. 180). 

Near the mouth of the Djaihan, which at one 
time was navigable for small ships up to al-Mas- 
sisa, lay al-Mallun, the site of which is not known 
(MaAAo';; now rather Bebell than Karatash; cf. R. 
Kiepert, Form. orb. anliqu., viii., text p. ig a ). The 
Frankish writers also speak of a “ portus de Ma- 
mistra ” (Raimundus de Aiguilers, Historia Francor . 
qui ccpcrunt Iherusalem , c. xi.; cf. Doc. arm., i., 
p. xlvi, note 1), probably on the “ fauces flumtnis 
Malmistrae" , where al-Idris! mentions the place 
al-Busa (Z. D. P. V., viii. 141 ; Tomaschek, S. B. Ak. 
Wien , cxxiv., 1891, fig. viii., p. 69 writes al-Busa). 
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(E. Honigmann) 

MISWAK (a.), a term denoting the tooth- 
brush as well as the tooth -pick. The more 
usual term is siwai (plural suwuk) which means 
also the act of cleansing the teeth. Neither of the 
two terms occurs in the Kur’ao. In Hadltlj 
miswak is not used, siwai, on the other hand, 
frequently. In order to understand its use, it is 
necessary to know that the instrument consists of 
a piece of smooth wood, the end of which 
is incised so as to make it similar to a brush 
to some extent. The piece of wood used as a 
tooth-pick must have been smaller and thinner, 
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as appears e. g. from the tradition in which it is 
related that Muhammad one day received a visitor 
and kept the tooth-pick “at the end of his 
tongue" (Mir, Tahara , trad. 45). 

Concerning Zaid b. Khalid it is related that he 
used to sit in the mosque keeping the tooth-pick 
behind his ear, “just as a writer will keep his 
pen" (Abu Dawud, Tahara , bab 25; al-Tirmidhl, 
Tahara , bab 18). When Muhammad was in his 
last hours, there entered a man with a piece of 
wood fit for a siwak ; c A'i sha took and chewed it, 
so as to make it smooth (Bukhari, Maghdzl, bab 83). 

In general Hadith emphasises the value attached 
by Muhammad to the siwak. When he entered 
his house, his first movement was towards it (Muslim, 
Tahara , trad. 43 * Abu Dawud, Tahara . bab 27). 
His servant Abd Allah b. Mas c ud has received the 
epithet of sahib al-siwdk “he who used to take care 
of Muhammad’s siwak" (Bukhari, Fadail al-Sahdba , 
bab 20). When Muhammad awoke at night, he' 
cleansed his mouth by means of the siwak before j 
he washed himself and performed night-prayer 
(Bukhari, Adhdn, bab 8; IVi/dif, bab 73; Tahadj- 1 
if ltd, bab 91 Abu Dawud, Tahara , bab 30; Muslim, 
Tahara , trad. 46, 47). When fasting, Muhammad ; 
also made use of the siwak (Ahmad b. Hanbal 
iii. 445, 446). ‘ ’ ; 

The miswak is chiefly used before wudtf as a 
preparation before the salat. It is said that this 1 
was the practice of Muhammad (Muslim, Tahara , : 
trad. 48) who attached so great a value to it, that 
he would have declared it obligatory before every i 
salat , were it not that he feared thereby to over- 
burden his community (Bukhari, Adhan , hah 8; j 
Muslim, Tahara , trad. 42; Abu Dawud, Tahara , 
bab 25 ; Tirmidhi, Tahara , bab 18). In one tradition 
it is said, as a matter of fact, that the obligatory 
use of the siwak before every salat was introduced 
by Muhammad as a compensation for the abolition 
of the obligatory wudif before every salat (Abu 
Dawud, Tahara , bab 25). In another tradition 
(Nasa 1, Diurda, bab 66) the use of the siwak is 
called obligatory before the Friday-service. 

The appreciation of the miswak which appears 
from all these traditions culminates in the fact that 
it belongs to the customs of the “natural religion” 

( JH.ro : Abu Dawud, Tahara , bab 29) or to the 
ordinances of the Apostles (Tirmidhi, Xikahi, bab t). 

Nevertheless Fikh does not declare the use of 
the miswak obligatory in any case. There is general 
agreement on this point. According to some tra- 
ditions, however, the Zahirites did declare the use of 
the miswak obligatory before the salat , but these 
traditions are not generally accepted. According 
to Fikh the use of the miswak is recommended 
at all times, especially in 5 cases: in connection 
with the salat , under all circumstances; in con- 
nection with the svudu ; with the recitation of the 
Kur an ; after sleep ; and as often as the mouth 
has lost its freshness, e. g. after long silence. 

According to the school of Shafi'i the use of 
the miswak is blamable (makriih) between noon 
and sunset at the time of fasting; for the nasty 
smell ( khaluf ) of the faster’s breath is beloved 
by Allah (cf. Nasa 3 !, Tahara , bab 6). 

It is recommended to use a miswak of arak- 
wood of medium hardness, neither too dry nor 
too moist; to cleanse the palate as well as all 
sides of the teeth, beginning from the right side 
ot the mouth, moving the miswak upwards and 
downwards in order not to hurt the alveoles. 


Bibliography. References to Hadith in 
Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muh. Tradition , 
s. v. Tooth-brush; the juridical points of view in 
al-Nawawl’s commentary on the Sahih of Muslim, 
Bulak 1290, i. 325; Wellhausen, Rests arab. 
Heidentums, 2nd e d., p. 172; Goldziher, in R. 

R-i xliii. 15 sq.‘ Buhl, Das Leben Muham- 
meds, p. 354, note 94 (A. T. Wensinck) 

MIT'A. ^See Mut'a ] 

MITHKAL, (a.), the weight of a thing; this 
is the meaning of the word in the Kur 3 an; a 
particular weight for weighing precious metals, 
jewels, drugs, etc., probably the oldest unit in the 
Arab Troy system. The mithkal corresponds to the 
Roman solidus of the Constantinian system which 
the Arabs adopted in Syria. c Abd al-Malik took 
it over for his unit of gold when he reformed the 
currency in 77 (696). His dinar weighed a mithkal 
^5-5 grains (4.25 grammes), hence mithkal is 
used as a synonym for dinar. The silver dirham 
weighed 7 / ]0 of a mithkal and the mithkal contains 
24 kirats. Slight variations in weight are found 
in the different parts of the Muhammadan world. 

Bibliography. See the bibliographies to 
the articles dinar and habba. (J. Allan) 
MI‘WADH. [See Hama’il.] 

MI ZAF, MiV.afa (a., plur. Ma c azif). Among 
the various classes of musical instruments dealt 
with by Arabic, Persian and Turkish writers on 
music is one which embraces those with “open 
strings” ( awtar mutlaka) such as the lyre or 
I cithara, harp, psaltery and dulcimer. Among them 
I are instruments grouped as mdazif. Nowadays, 

! this term refers to all stringed and wind 
instruments ( M.F.O.B. , vi. 28) but in the 
Middle Ages it had a more restricted meaning 
and Stood for “instruments of open strings”. Al- 
Djawhari (d. ca. 1003) and al-Saghanl (d. 1261) 
define them as “musical instruments which you 
>eat upon as in the c iid (lute), tunbur (pandore) 
and the like", meaning by this that ma'azif were 
I p aye with the fingers or plectrum in the same way 
as the ud and tunbur were. The Tddj affArus 
includes the tambourine among the macazif but 
i ls an err °neous deduction from the saying of 
l mar, marra bHazfi duff m (“he passed by the 
i s0 “ n ' n g the duff"'), which has misled many 
■ wnt ers(cf. Sachs, Reallexikon der Musikinstrumente, 
j s. v.). The author of Mafatih al^Ulum (x<h cent.) 
states that the mi zafa was “a stringed instrument 
belonging to the people of al-Trak” (p. 237), 

: whlls ‘ al-MutarrizI (xiith cent.) says that the rndzaf 
1 'was made by the people of al-Yaman”, a pro- 
venance which Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. 912) also 
gives the instrument (al-Mas c udI, viii. 93). A more 
precise classification is allowed by al-Shalahl who 
includes the mPzaf among barbitons ( bardbit ) and 
lyres {lairan), which agrees with our oldest authority, 
al-Daith^b. al-Muzaffar (viiiih cent.), who says that 
both mi zaf and mi' zafa were terms given to “an 
instrument of many strings”, whilst al-Farabl (d. 
95 °) specifically denominates mdazif as instruments 
of open strings” (Kosegarten, Lib. cant., p. 77, 

1 10). In the Kifab a l- A ghani the mfzafa is rarely 
p aced in the hands of the minstrels, probably 
ecause it was of inartistic merit. One performer 
on the instrument, Muhammad b. al-Harith b. 
Baskhlr (ixth cent.), was asked sarcastically if it 
were a rat-trap (A ghani 2 , x. 1 53). 

Tradition avers that macazif were “invented” 
by Dilal the daughter of Lamak, who was of the 
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seventh generation from Adam (al-Mas c udi, viii. 
89). Since there was a hadith condemning ma'azij 
as signs of the end of the world (al-Tirmidhi, ii. 
33) it is quite likely that the fukahl t thought it 
consistent with policy to make Dilal or Dalai 
(“error, destruction”) the originator of these rna- 
lahi or “forbidden pleasures”. On the other hand, 
we read that “David the Prophet had a mi'zafa 
on which he used to play when he recited the 
psalms” (jlkd al-Farid , iii. 189), which was an 
echo of the Jewish tradition that he was an adept 
on the kinnor (I Samuel, xvi. 16, 23). The name 
may be a survival from the days of belief in 
sympathetic magic. The voice of the djinn was 
termed the c azf, and the spiritual world could be 
conjured by the sounds of the mi'zaf. In Islamic 
times musicians claimed that their music was in- 
spired by the djinn. The Greek n uytcSu; was an 
instrument of the same class as the mfzaf. It was 
of Lydian origin and the name is suspiciously 
like the Semitic one. 

Lyre and cithara. Although we see these 
instruments in the hands of the ancient Semites 
on the monuments they do not appear to have 
had acceptance among the musicians of Islamic 
times except with the fallahin , unless the seven- 
stringed wanadj (= zanadj) of Khurasan was such 
an instrument (al-Mas'udi, viii. 90). Both words 
are of Greek origin and they appear in Arahic as 
lur and kitara generally. In Palestine and Egypt 
to-day, a primitive type of lyre is known under 
the name of tunbiira barbariya or kitara ( kissara ) 
barbariya. Villoteau ( Descr . de I'Egypte, etat mod , 
i. 918) and Saint-Saens (Lavignac, Ency. de la 
musique , i. 528) have shown that much of the 
ancient Greek method of lyre-playing still obtains 
in the modern Egyptian jlf/uru-playing. It is worthy 
of notice that the Arabic word for striking the 
kitara strings is harraka , and this is practically 
identical with the Greek xpixu. 

Harp. Whilst we possess an actual example 
of a Sumerian harp with the sound-chest below 
the strings, this type does not seem to have had 
any vogue with the Arabs or Persians in artistic 
music, and is only found among the peasantry. 
In Palestine and Upper Egypt to-day it is called 
the tunbiira Sudani and nanga. The harp with 
the sound-chest above the strings has been a 
far more important instrument with the Semites 
and is to be found in the Assyrian sculptures 
(cf. the Assyr. word sanaku and the Ethiopic 
sanko ). That extremely chatty Turkish writer Ewliya 3 
Celebi says that this instrument, which the Persians 
called the cang , was "invented" by Pythagoras to 
solace Solomon ( Travels , i/ii. 227), and even 
al-Shalahi says that it was of Byzantine (Rami) 
origin (fol. 15). Yet Ibn Khurdadhbih and al- 
Djawharl show that it was peculiar to the Persians 
and, indeed, the type may be found on the Sa- 
sanian sculptures (Ker Porter, Travels , ii. 175 )- 
The Arabs called it the djank and/or sandy (cf. 
al-Djawallki, ed. Sachau, p. 97)- It may be that 
the djank and sand; were different types of harp, 
the Persian and Arabian. There were certainly 
two types, the straight sound-chest and the crooked. 
In the Mafatih al-Vlum the Byzantine salbak 
(aafefivxii) and lur (At /pa) are likened to the djank 
and sana l; respectively. Among the Arabs the djank 
is mentioned as early as al-A'sha Maimun (d. ca 
629) Al-FarabI devotes a section in his Kifdb 
al-M usiki to mtfazif, djunuk and/or sunudj , and . 
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other instruments “in which there is made to every 
note, according to its state, a solitary string", 
and he shows them strung with both fifteen (diatonic) 
and twenty-five (chromatic) strings (Kosegarten, 
l. e.). Both Ibn Sina (d. 1037) and Ibn Zaila (d. 
1048) deal with the sand; , whilst in the Kanz 
al-Tuhaf (xivth century) and the works of Ibn 
Ghaibi (d. 1435) the bang is fully described. The 
oblique sound-chest was 109 cm. long, and the 
handle ( dasta ) 81 cm. long. From the sound-chest 
to the horizontal bar below twenty-four or twenty- 
five strings of goat's hair were stretched, being 
fastened to metal pegs ( malawi ). Some players 
even used thiity-five strings so as to embrace the 
scale of the Systematists. The face of the sound- 
chest was of skin, but the remainder of the frame- 
work was of vine or plum tree wood. The handle 
was placed under the left arm (cf. the pictures 
in MSS.) and the fingers of both hands were used 
in performance, plectra (zakhmat) being fastened 
to the finger tips. Nowadays the harp has fallen 
into complete desuetude among the Arabs and 
Turks. Even among the Persians it has become 
rare, and in its modern form it was little different 
from the occidental instrument (Advielle, La mu- 
sique chez les Persons, p. 13), whilst the instrument 
shown by Kaempfer (xviith century) under this 
name was a zither. In 1638 K wliya' Gelebi found 
only twelve players of the bang in Constantinople 
because, he said, it was a difficult instrument to 
play ( Travels , t/ii 234). At this time the Turkish 
bang had forty strings, and a very large instrument 
of the xvith (not xviith) century is given by Engel 
(Mus. instr. in the South Kensington Museum, 
P- 59 )- 

Although the “humped back” of the cang or 
djank became a favourite theme for poets, and it 
was certainly the best known type, yet an instru- 
ment with a “sttaight back” was also to be found. 
A more pronounced “hump” existed in a type 
mentioned by Ibn Ghaibi and called, probably on 
account of this feature, the agri. It was strung 
similarly to the bang but had a wooden instead 
of a skin face on the sound-chest, and its tuning- 
pegs were also of wood. 

A Byzantine harp called the salbak (erroneously 
written salyak, shalyak [cf. the art. shalyak, 
which clashes with the opinion of the present 
writer, Red.], or salban in most dictionaries and 
MSS.) was also known to the Arabs. It was 
actually a survival of the old Greek aafspuKti, and 
is described in the Mafatih al-' l l urn as “an in- 
strument of the Greeks ( Yunanivun ) and Byzan- 
tium (Rum) resembling the djank ” (p. 236). 

According to Ibn Kh urda dh bih it had twenty-four 
strings (al-Mas'udi, viii. 91: cf. Farmer, Byzantine 
musical instruments in the ninth century, p. 4 
sq.). Ibn Sina classes it with the sand; among the 
instruments with “open strings stretched across 
a space. 

Psaltery. In describing those instruments with 
“open strings” stretched across a surface, both 
Ibn Sina and Ibn Zaila mention a particular type 
named the c anka. Whilst the name suggests a 
“long necked” instrument, the details given of 
strings of different lengths but identically situated 
bridges (hamildt), compel one to recognize in it 
a trapezoidal psaltery, one species of which was 
known later as the kanun. The word c ania also 
stood for “phoenix”, and we know that the Greeks 
of old had an instrument called the ipo/vt!;. This 
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may account for both the instrument and the name 
among the Arabs. It is not mentioned however, 
after the xi*h century. 

The kanun [q. v.], the present-day psaltery of 
the Arabs and Turks, is said by I bn Ghaibi to 
have been invented by Plato, although the in- 
strument as known in the x*h century is attri- 
buted to al-Farabl (Ibn Khallikan, Biog. Diet 
iii. 309). The woid itself is derived from the Greek 
y.xvm. Although the instrument is delineated in 
the various MSS. of the Syriac lexicon of Bar 
Bahlul (x th century) sub “kithara”, yet the name 
kartun is not given. It is mentioned in the Tkousana 
ami One Nights (ed. Macnaghten, 49th and 149th 
nights), and in one place is designated the kanun 
misri (“Egyptian psaltery 1 *). In Spain it was parti- 
cularly favoured and al-Shakundl (d. 1231) includes 
it among the Andalusian instruments manufactured 
at Seville (al-Makkari, Analectes , ii. 143 — 144). 
In the Persian Kanz al-Tuhaf and in Ibn Ghaibi 
it is described in detail. The shallow, Hat, trape- 
zoidal sound-chest, 9 cm. deep, was made of vine 
or plum tree wood. The lengths of the bass and 
treble sides were 81 and 40.5 cm. respectively, 
whilst the oblique side was 74.25 cm. It was 
mounted with sixty -four strings (seventy-two r in 
Ibn Ghaibi), arianged trichordally. Although the 
kanun has fallen into disuse in Persia, it is still 
a great favourite in the Maghrib, Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey, wheie it is to be found strung 
trichordally with from fifty-one to seventy-five 
strings. 

A rectangular type of psaltery of greater com- 
pass was the nuzha. It was invented by Safi al- 
Din c Abd al-Mu 3 mio (d. 1294) and a design is 
sometimes to be found in his Kitab al-Adwdr 
(see Farmer, Arabic musical mss. in the Bodleian 
Library , frontispiece). Its features are also fully 
discussed in the Kanz al-Tuhaf and by Ibn Ghaibi. 
Its dimensions were 74.25 X 54 cm., whilst the 
depth of the sound-chest was 27 cm. 108 strings 
were mounted on the instrument. 

Dulcimer. Ibn Sina and Ibn Zaila describe 
an instrument with “open strings” played on with 
beating rods {matank') which is called the sand/ sinl 
(“Chinese sand/ ”). 't his is clearly the dulcimer, 
later to be generally known as the sintir or santiir 
(also written santiir , sintir and santir), a word 
derived immediately from the Aramaic, but probably 
finally traceable to the Greek ypa/.Tijptov Indeed, 
it is invariably found in the hands of Jews and 
Greeks. It is of similar structure to the kanun , 
but with two of its sides oblique instead of one. 
The strings, which are mounted diehordallv in 
Egypt, are of metal and are beaten with sticks 
(madarib) instead of plectra as in the kanun. We 
find it mentioned by Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) and 
al-Haithami (d. 1563), but its popularity was but 
fitful among the Arabs. In the xviidh century it is 
doubtfully acknowledged by Russell (i. 152) and 
Niebuhr ( tympanon ) In Egypt, both YiJIoteau and 
Lane show that it was only to be found in the 
hands of Jews, Greeks and other foreign residents, 
whilst native writers like Mugharka and Darwlsh 
Muhammad make no mention of it. To-day it is 
practically unknown in Syria and Egypt. In the 
Maghrib it is unnoticed by Host, Christianowitsch 
and Salvador-Daniel, and although it is dealt with 
by Delphin and Guin, it is scarcely known to-day. 
In Persia however, it obtained greater recognition. 
In the xviith century it is mentioned by Chardin, 


but not by Kaempfer, whilst Advielle in the xix th 
century gives both a design and a description. In 
Turkey, whilst the word is registered in the xviith 
century by Meninski, it is not mentioned by Hadjdjt 
Khalifa nor described by Ewliya 3 CelebI, in their lists 
of Turkish musical instruments. In the next century 
however, it is recognised by Toderini, and to-day 
the santiir is one of the most esteemed instruments 
in the country, where it may be seen in two forms: 
the santiir turki and the santiir fransiz. The former, 
exclusively used by the Jew's, has 160 strings, grouped 
in fives, giving thirty-two notes, a two octave chro- 
matic scale. The latter, which is confined to the 
Turks, was introduced from the West about the 
middle of the last century by a certain HilmI Bey. It 
is mounted with 105 strings, also grouped in fives, 
which are placed on the sound-chest in the Occi- 
dental way. 

Bibliogr ap hy : Farmer, History of Arabian 
music , London 1929; do., Studies in oriental 
musical instruments , London 1931; do., Hi- 
storical facts for the Arabian musical influence^ 
London 1 931 ; Kosegarten, Alii Ispahanensis 
liber cantilenarum magnus , Greifswald 1840 — 
1842; Land, Recherches sur V histoire de la 
gamme arabe , Leyden 1884; D’Erlanger, La 
musique arabe , I, al-Barabi, Paris 1930; Ibn 
Ibn Sina, al-Shifa? (India Office MS., N°. 1811, 
fol. 173); Ibn Zaila (British Museum MS. Or., 
N°. 2361, fol. 235V.); Kanz al-Tuhaf (British 
Museum MS. Or., N°. 2361, fol. 263 — 264V.); 
Ibn Ghaibi (Bodleian Library MS., Marsh, N°. 828, 
fol. 78); al-Mas c udi, Paris ed., see above; Ibn 
c Abd Rabbihi, aHlkd al-Farid , Cairo 1887 — 
1888, as cited above; Lavignac, Ericyclopedie 
de la musique ; al-Shalahl (Madrid MS., N°. 603) ; 
Z.D.P. F., Leipzig 1927, c. 19; al-Haithami, 
Staats. Bibb, Berlin, N°. 551 7, fol. 24V ; Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabic , Amst. 1776 — 1780, p. 143; 
Kaempfer, Amoen. £xot., Lemgoi7i2; Russell, 
Natural hist, of Aleppo , London 1794; Ibn 
Khaldun, N.E.^ xx. 412; Liber Mafatih al-Olum , 
ed. Van Vloten, Leyden 1895; ancl authorities 
quoted in the article. For other works see those 
quoted by Farmer, Studies in oriental musical 
insh uments, p. 6. (H. G. Farmer) 

al-MIZAN, the balance, is the nomen in- 
strumenti from zvazana “to weigh”, which means 
to weigh in the ordinary sense and also to test 
the level of, like the Latin librare. Here we 
shall discuss: 

I. The various instruments used for weighing 
in the ordinary sense; brief notes are added on 
the ascertainment of specific gravities. 2. Levelling 
instruments. 

1. Balances. 

The steelyard ( al-karastun , q. v.) has already 
been dealt with; the general principles of the 
balance are also discussed in that article. — The 
usual balance with tw r o arms of equal length had 
the same shape among the Muslims as in ancient 
times and at all periods in the w'est; this we 
know' from extant specimens and illustrations in 
various w’orks, notably in al-Khazinl, in a manu- 
script of al-KazwIni with reference to the con- 
stellation Libra (fig. 1), in a manuscript of Hariri, 
in the c A*in-t c Akbari of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl (fig. 2). In 
the beautiful manuscript from which Ch. Schefer 
published the Sefer Nameh of Nasir-i Khusraw, 
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on p. 88 in the illustration of the Masdjid al-Aksa 
there is a balance labelled terazu {Sefsr Nameh , 
Relation du voyage de Nassiri Khosrau , ed. Ch. 



Schefer, Publications de Pecole des langues orientals 
vivantes, ii. ser., i., Paris 1881). The common 
balance is called mlzan but in the Kurban we also 



Fig. 2. 

find kustas, which, according to al-Tha‘labi. is a 
loanword. Other names are shdhin , which does 
not only mean the beam and tongue of the balance 


and is contrasted by the Ikhivan al-Sa/tf to the 
kabban (steelyard), also laris from the Persian 
tarazii , then mihmal for scales for gold and kubba 
for beam and tongue. Mindjam means the tongs 
and also the beam. According to J. Ruska, hab- 
bdba seems to be used for scales (for gold). On 
the expressions connected with karastun , see that 
article. A 1 Makdisi mentions Harran as a place 
where balances were made, in his work Ahsan 
ul-Takasim ft Mabrifat al-Akalim, p. 141 ; in this 
town many very skilful mechanics were engaged 
in making astronomical instruments. The accuracy 
of the balances made in Harran was proverbial. 

The Arabs devoted special attention to the con- 
struction of balances used to identify metals and 
jewels from their specific gravity, to distinguish 
false from genuine and pure and to ascertain the 
composition of alloys of two metals by the use of 
the principle of Archimedes. They called these 
balancesm;za« al-mli , “water”(hydrostatic)balances. 
Of makers of these, al-Khazini (c. 1100, q. v.) 
mentions: Sanad (Sind) b. ‘All (c. 250 = 864), 
Muhammad b. Zakaiiya al-Razi (f 320 = 932 — 
933), Ibn al-‘Amid (f 359 = 969 — 970), Yuhanna 
b. Yusuf (perhaps al-Kass, d. c. 370 = 980 — 981), 
Ibn Slna (f 428 = 1037), Ahmad al-Fadl al-Massah 
(the “measurer”, also mentioned by al-l!irunl with- 
out the “Massah”), Abu Hafs ‘Omar al-Khaiyami (as 
the celebrated mathematician is never called Abu 
Hafs, it is doubtful whether he is the individual 
mentioned by al-Khazini). The balances made by 
these men are still fairly simple as only two, or at 
most three, scales were used in them. A contem- 
porary of al-Khazini. namely Abu Hakim al-Muzaffar 
Ibn Isma'il al-Asfizari (d before 5 1 5 = 1121) added 
two more scales; these and other improvements made 
the scales much more convenient to use. Of him 
al-Baihaki says (E. Wiedemann, Beilr ., xx., Einige 
Piographien nach al-Baihaki , in S. B. P. M. S. Erlg ., 
xlii , 1910, p. 17): “He constructed the balance 
of Archimedes with which one ascertains forgeries. 
The treasurer of the great sultan feared that his 
frauds would thus be discovered. He therefore broke 
the balance and destroyed its parts. Al-Muzaffar 
died of grief as a result”. Al-Khazini then took 
up al-Muzaffar’s work and made the balance a 
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most accurate means of measuring; he called it the ! in the physical ( tabfi ) balance of Muhammad b. 
universal balance, al-mizan al-djarnf. But. no doubt i Zakariya al-Razi (fig. 3) i it goes back to Greek 
in memory of his predecessor, he called his book models, e. g. of Archimedes (fig. 4; cf. al-Khazini, 
Kitab Milan al-Hikma. \ op. cit.). 



Fig- 4- 

For special purposes such as the examination of j Here we shall describe somewhat more fully the 
gold and silver and their alloys, many contrivances 1 “balance of wisdom” *) of al-Khazini. 
were made with balances and the movable scales j Al-Khazini gives the beam A of the balance 
and running weights on the beams, for example | (fig. 5) a thickness of six cm. and a length of 


E. 



t) H. Bauerreiss (Zur Gtschichle dts spez. Gni’ichtts im Altertum und Atillclalter , Dissertation, 
Erlangen 1913) has reconstructed the “balance of wisdom”, as nearly as possible following the data 
of the original. Reproductions are in Erlangen and the German Museum m Munich. The illustration 
is taken from a photograph. In the original right and left are reversed. 
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two m. In the centre it is strengthened by an 
additional piece C, obviously intended to avoid 
any bending at this point. A cross-piece B Qarida) 
is let in here. Corresponding to it is a similar 
cross-piece F on the lower part of the tongs, in 
which moves the tongue Z), itself about 50 cm* long. 
The upper cross-piece E is hung by rings to a 
rod which is fastened somewhere. Pegs or small 
holes are placed at exactly opposite places of the 
cross-pieces B and F to which threads are tied 
or drawn through. The friction at an axis is thus 
avoided, which, in view of the great weight of 
the beam, is quite consideiable. The knob visible 
below the beam under its centre is used to secure 
the tongue to the beam or to take it out in order 
to adjust it evenly. The tongue has for this 
purpose a peg at the foot which goes through a 
hole in the beam. Al-Khazini also observes that 
one could also take shorter beams but then all the 
other dimensions must be pioportionately smaller. 
The beam is divided not on one side only, as in 
the illustration, but on both. The scales are hung 
on very delicate rings of steel ( ghiirab “ravens”) 
the points of which fit into little niches on the 
upper surface of the beam. Five scales are used 
in ascertaining specific gravities, i.e. in investigating 
alloys and examining precious stones. Of these the 
scale H (fig. 5 a ) is called the cone-shaped or al- 
hakiniy the judge, as it is used to distinguish false 
from true. It goes into the water and in order to 
meet with less resistance in sinking is cone-shaped 
and pointed below. The scale J is called the 
winged ( mudjannah , fig. 5 b and 5c, side and top 
view). It has indented sides so that it can be 




brought very close to the adjoining scales. It is 
also called the movable ( munakkal ). There is also 
a movable running weight K ( al-rumniana al - 
saiyara ) which serves, if necessary, to adjust the 
weight of the lighter beam ; it is therefore also 
called the rummana of the adjustment {al-ta dil). 
The other scales are used to hold weights. Al- 
Khazini attained an extraordinary degree of accuracy 
with his balance. This was the result of the length 
of the beam, the peculiar method of suspension, 
the fact that the centre of gravity and axis of 
oscillation were very close to each other, and of the 
obviously very accurate construction of the whole. 
Al-Khazini himself says that when the instrument was 
weighing 1,000 mithkals, it could show a difference 
of 1 habba= l /e8 nrithkal, i e. about 75 centigrammes 
in 4.5 kilogrammes. We thus have accuracy to */ 0 q 000 
Al-Khazini used his scales for the most varied 
purposes. Firstly for ordinary weighing, then for 


all purposes connected with the taking of specific 
gravities, distinguishing of genuine ( samim ) and 
false metals, examining the composition of alloys, 
changing of dirhams to dinars and countless other 
business transactions. In all these processes the 
scales are moved about until equilibrium is obtained 
and the desired magnitudes in many cases can at 
once be read on the divisions on the beam. 

False balances. That as early as the time 
of Muhammad balances showing false weights were 
used for fraudulent purposes is shown by various 
passages in the Kur : an (Sura xxvi. 182; vii. 13; 
xvii. 37). We read for example: “Weigh with 
the just (or upright, mustakim) balance”. Al- 
Djawbati (middle of the xiii tb century; cf. E. 
Wiedemann, Beitrage , iv., Uber IVagen bei den 
Arabern , in S. B. P. M. S. Erlg vol xxxvii., 1905, 
p. 388) describes two such arrangements. In the 
one the beam of the balance consisted of a hollow 
reed closed at the ends in which theie was some 
quicksilver; by a slight inclination of the beam 
this could be made to flow as desired to the side 
of the weights or of the articles and thus make the 
one or other appear heavier. A balance like this was 
used in Cairo in the time of E. W. Lane by a dishonest 
police inspector ( muhtasib ). In the second pair of 
scales the tongue was of iron and the merchant had 
a ring with a magnetic stone. By bringing the ring 
close to it the balance went down to right or left. 

The balance or the principles applying to it 
were used for many purposes besides weighing. 
Contrivances turning on an axis in which some- 
times one and sometimes the other side becomes 
lighter or heavier, especially by the admission or 
release of water, were used to produce automatic 
movements; they are often called mizan (cf. 
e. g. the writings of the Banu Musa and of al- 
Djazari; e. g. in F. Hauser, Uber das Kitab al- 
Hiyal. Das Werk uber die sinnreichen Ancrdnungen 
der Banu Mu ra , Abh. 2, Gesch. der Naturwissen- 
schaften und Med ., Heft II, 1922; E. Wiedemann 
and F. Hauser, Ober die Uhren im Bereich der 
islamisehen Kultur , in Nova Acta der Kais. Leop.- 
Carol. Akademie , vol. c., 1915, N°. 5 and other 
passages). In the hour balance used to measure 
time, a container filled with sand or water is hung 
at one end of a lever poised with arms equal and 
has a hole in the bottom. The equilibrium disturbed 
by the gradual loss of sand or water is compensated 
for by weights which move along the other arm. 
From their weight and position one can calculate 
the time that has passed (E. W iedemann, Beit rage , 
xxxvii.: Ober die Stundenwage , in S B.P M.S. Erlg ., 
xlvi., 1914, p. 27; a full description is given by 
Prof. F. Hauser in E. von Bassermano-Jordan, Die 
Geschichte der Zeitmessung und der Uhren'). 

Most artisans also describe as “scales al-mis - 
tara , i.e. ruler, al-barkaz, the compasses, al-kuniya, 
set square and level, as they serve to show lapses 
from the straight etc. — Mikyal , ell, ska hi n, kubban 
are “scales” with which one measures whether things 
are correct or over measure in business transactions 
(Pasa°il Ikh-van al-Safa \ Bombay 1305, i/ii. 1 28). 

For a few further meanings of al-mizan see 
Dozv, Supplement , s. v. wazana . — In mathematics 
the balance is used to elucidate certain mathematical 
processes. The steelyard is used to illustrate the 
inversed relation : the weights are in inverse pro- 
portion to the length of the arms (cf. e. g. Th. 
Ibel, Die Wage im Alter turn und Mittelalter , in 
Progtamm Forchheim , 1905 — 1 9 °^ p. 93 > Ras’d 1 il 
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Ikhivan al-SaflP, Bombay 1305, j/ii. 10 and other 
places). Al-Blrunf uses the balance to explain the 
procedure in solving equations ( al-djabr wa ’ l- mu - 
kabalii) ( Kitab Tafhtm etc., Berlin, N°. 5665, 
fol. 9 b ). The method of the double error is also 
called the “process with the use of the beam”. 

One knows whether a number is divisible by 
nine by casting out the nines : to do this one adds 
up the figures in a number and takes away 9’s 
from the total until 9 or another number is left; 
the number left is called mizan . The word mizan 
also means testing the correctness of any cal- 
culation (cf. Baha 3 al-Din, KJiulasat al-Hisab , ed. 
G. H. F. Nesselmann, Berlin 1843). 

In magic squares the sum of the largest and 
smallest figure is called al-mlzan ; it is half the 
total of the vertical row, horizontal row or of the 
diagonals (G. Bergstrhsser, Zu den magischcn 
Quadra ten, in Is xiii., 1922, p 223). 

Alchemy is often called c ilw al-mizan , the 
science of the scales, or of accurate measurement, 
as in the preparation of the elixir etc. the choice 
of the right proportion of the ingredients is an 
important matter. 

Among other uses of the word mizan may be 
mentioned that a tree on a boundary near Baniyas 
at the source of the Jordan was called “tree of 
the balance” (mizan). We may also note that on 
the day of judgment a balance with a very long 
beam will be erected (on it cf. e. g. M. Wolff, 
Muhammadanische Eschatolofie , Leipzig 1872, text, 
p. 81, trans!., p. 148 and al-Ghazali, al-Durra I 
al-fakhi) a ft A'a rkf c C 7 um al-Akhira. ed.L. Gautier. ! 
Leipzig 1878, text, p. 67, transl., p. 79). 

Specific Gravity. We have already mentioned j 
that the “balance of wisdom” and other scales • 
were used to test the purity of metals etc. and I 
to ascertain the composition of alloys: we shall : 
now briefly discuss the work of the Arabs on this 
subject. Two magnitudes have to be considered. 
The weights of equal volumes are compared, which 
corresponds to an investigation of the specific 
gravities 1 * ); al-BlrQnl, for example, takes hemi- 
spheres of the different metals or rods of equal ' 
size and compares their weights, or the volumes 
of equal weights are compared by finding those 
of any weights and then comparing the specific 
volumes (i. e. the volumes of the unit of weight). 
For these measurements one used either methods 
based on the principle of Archimedes, according 
to which a body loses in a liquid as much weight 
as the volume of the fluid displaced by it, or one 
measures the fluid displaced by the body itself For 
this purpose al-Biruni constructed a cone-shaped 
vessel (al-aZat a l- m akhr Fitly a ) [fig. 6]. This vessel 
is filled with water until it begins to run out by 
a pipe at the side; then a definite mass, as large 
as possible, of the substance (weight P x ) is weighed, 
as is the scale P 2 placed under the outlet pipe. The 
substance is then put in the vessel and the pan 

1) It is to be noted that expressions like specific 
gravity and specific volume, which refer to the unit 
of weight and the unit of volume are not found 
among the Arabs. Al-Biruni, for example, gives the 
amount of water displaced by 100 mithkals of 
various substances corresponding to their volume and 
the weights of the metals which have the same 
volume as 100 mithkals of gold and in the case 

of other substances the same volume as 100 mithkals 

of blue yakut. 


with the water displaced weighed (/y, so that from 
P 3 -P 2 we get the volume of water corresponding 
to the mass P lf which is then calculated by al-Biruni 
for a weight of 100 mithkals. As almost always, 



in ascertaining the specific gravity the Arabs rely 
on the ancients, particularly on the work of Meoelaus 
“on the artifice by which one ascertains the quan- 
tity of each of a number of mixed bodies”, Fi Hila 
allatl ytFrafu bi-ha Mikdar kull wakid min c Idda 
Adjsam mukhtalita (from the Escorial MSS.) and 
Mdrifat Kammlyat Tamayyuz al-Adjram al-mukh- 
talita (according to Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 321; Professor 
Dr. Wurschmidt is giving an edition of this work 
in PhiZologus). In al-Biruni’s work, Archimedes 
himself is mentioned and a certain Manatiyus (ac- 
cording to Noldeke, probably M xvtiolc). The Muslims 
however did not slavishly take over the statements 
of the ancients. Al-Biruni, for example, emphasises 
that one can ascertain the composition of an alloy 
of two components but not of one of three, as 
Menelaus says. Among the Muslims it was certainly 
al-Biruni who did most in this field, in his work 
“on the relations which exist between metals and 
jewels in volume” (Makala ji ’ l-Nisab allati bain 
al-Filizzat iva d-Djawahir fi d-HadJm, cf. also al- 
Biruni, Chronology y text, p. xxxxiv), which still 
exists, and also in another work, which only survives 
in fragments quoted by al-Khazinl. Al-Biruni was 
induced to compose the first named by the diffi- 
culties encountered by goldsmiths in ascertaining the 
quantities of metals necessary to copy a given article. 
As predecessors he mentions Sanad b. c AlI, Yuhanna 
b. \ usuf, Ahmad al-Fadl al-Bukhari. So far as we know 
he was followed and his results were used by: Abu 
Hafs c Omar al-Khaiyaml (see above), al-Asfizari (see 
above), al-Khazinl (see above), Fakhr al-Din Mu- 
hammad Ibn c Omar al-RazI (f 1210, Suter, N°. 328), 
and Abu ’ 1 -Fazl Allami, Eliya Misrakhl, a work 
ascribed to Plato which was composed in the time of 
Bayazid by a slave of a son of Sinan, a Turkish work 
by al-Ghaffari, and a Persian by Muhammad b. Man- 
sur (on these works, as on mineralogical literature 
in general, see E. Wiedemann, Beitr ,, xxx. : Zur 
Ahneralogie des Islam , in S.P.MS. Erl . , xliv , 1912, 
p. 205). We must also mention the study by Abu 
Mansur al-Nairiz! who is not to be confused with 
the commentator on Euclid, and the work on the 
measurement of bodies which are compounded of 
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other substances, in order to ascertain the unknown 
amounts of the separate constituents : Minbar fi 
Misdhat al-Adjsa.nl al-mukhtalita li 'stikhradj Mik- 
dar madjhuliha by Samtfil b. Yahya b. "Abbas 
al-Maghribl al-AndalusI (d. 1174-1175 at Maghara; 
s. Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 209; Suter, N°. 302). 

The statements on specific gravities refer to : 
A. Metals: gold, mercury, bronze { [sjfr ), copper, 
brass (shibk), iron, tin (rasas), lead (usruf and 
usrub). B. Precious stones: blue ydkut , red 
ydkut , ruby, emerald, lapis lazuli, pearl, coral, 
cornelian, onyx and rock crystal. C. Other sub- 
stances: Pharaonic glass, clay from Siminvan, pure 
salt, salt earth (sabakjj), sandarach, enamel (mind), 
amber, pitch, wax, ivory, bakkam wood, willow wood. 

The weights of equal volumes of liquids and the 
volumes of equal weights of liquid are sometimes 
found directly, sometimes ascertained with the araeo- 
meter of Pappus. The former magnitude plays an im- 
portant part in the liquids used in every day life like 
oil and wine. The second was of more scientific inter- 
est. It is especially interesting that the Arabs found 
that hot water and hot uriue had a larger volume 
than equal weights cold. They also knew that ice 
had a larger volume than the same weight of water. 

The facts ascertained with the araeometer of 
Pappus for fluids refer to cold fresh water, hot water, 
ice (does not properly belong to 
this connection), seawater, vine- 
gar, wine, sesame oil, olive oil, 
cow’s milk, hen’s egg, blood of a 
healthy man, warm and cold urine. 

Fig. 7. shows the araeometer 
reconstructed by H. Bauerreiss 
from al-Khazinl. X is a massive 
cone used to make the instrument 
heavy. There are inscriptions ' 
corresponding to the Roman j 
numerals. For details the reader 
may be referred to H. Bauerreiss’s 
article. — The principle that 
floating bodies of the same weight 
sink in water to the same depth 
finds application in a juristic trick 
cited in the X: tab al-Hiyal 
fi 'l-Fikh of Abu Hatim al-Kaz- 
wini. The weight of a camel is 
ascertained by putting it in a boat 
and noting how deep the boat 
sinks. The camel is then replaced 
by iron weights until the boat sinks 
to the same level (cf. J. Schacht 
in G. BergstrSsser, Beitr.zur semi- 
iischen Philologie und Linguist ii). 

In medical works and treatises 
on weights and measures, figures 
are given for the weights of 
equal volumes of wine, oil and 
honey (cf. Bauerreiss, op. cit.). 

So far as it is a question of 
particular bodies, the values as ascertained by the 
Arabs agree very well with those obtained by modern 
science and even surpass in accuracy those obtained 
by it up till the beginning of the last century. 

Bibliography This is given in the article 

al-karastDn. 

2. Levelling (wazana, to weigh, corresponding 
to the Latin librare). 

The Arabs certainly adopted a large number ot 
methods of levelling and testing levels from other 



peoples, either the Byzantines or the Persians. 
The statements in Ibn Wahshlya (see below) about 
the making of canals etc. agree with those of 
Vitruvius, w-ho in turn drew on Greek sources. 
The Arabs learned partly from Greek works; for 
example we are told that according to Philemon 
(according to M. Steinschneider : Philon), the incline 
in canals must be at least 5 : 1,000; but they 
also utilized data gained from the practical ex- 
perience of land owners, canal builders etc. Whether 
the Arabs were acquainted with the standard works 
of Hero on this subject, the Metrica and the “On 
the Dioptra” (Hero, Opera omnia , ed. H. Schone, 
iii., Leipzig 1 903), is not known, for no corresponding 
title is found in the biographical or bibliographical 
works. But the writing mentioned in the Fihrisi 
“On the use of the astrolabe” may have dealt 
with geodetic problems. Many problems in the 
Arabic sources are veiy similar to those dealt with 
in the work “On the Dioptra”; only the Arabs use 
the astrolabe or quadrant instead of the dioptra. 
Whether one or other of the methods described 
below was discovered independently by the Arabs 
and by whom, cannot be established from the 
authors on the subject, who were mainly practical 
men. They are described in the most different places. 

In levelling, one is faced with two problems : 
firstly to make a surface exactly level and horizontal 
or to place a rod or a surface exactly perpendi- 
cular, and secondly to ascertain the point on the 
same level as a given one, or to ascertain the 
difference in height between two points. 

I. A surface is made level and horizontal in 
the following way: 

A ruler with a straight edge is moved over the 
surface and one sees whether it touches it every- 
where so perfectly that light penetrates nowhere 
between ruler and surface; in this case the sur- 
face is perfectly smooth (al-ShlrazT, see below). 

That the ruler itself is straight is ascertained by 
seeing if a thread stretched along it and fastened to it 
at one end can be lifted the same height from 
the ruler along its whole length. Whether three 
rulers are straight is tested by putting them side 
by side and exchanging their sides (Ibn Yunus, 
in K. Schoy, see below). 

To examine if a surface was perfectly horizontal, 
the following tests were adopted: 

1. Water is poured over the surface and it is 
observed whether this flows equally in all directions, 
this is one of the most usual methods. The same 
plan is given by Proclos in his Hypotyposis (ed. 
K. Manitius, Leipzig 1909 , p. 5 °> 5 1 )- According 
to him, one pushes supports in under a level surface 
on all sides till it shows no slope anywhere; this 
is the case when water poured on it remains 
standing without running to one side. 

2. An object which can roll is placed on one 
side ; if it does not roll off but only oscillates, 
the surface is horizontal (al-Shlrazi, see below). 

3. Water is poured into a plate or dish (djafna, 
fig 8) with an edge which is parallel to the 
surface and of the same height all the way round, 



Fig. 8. 


and it is observed whether the water comes exactly 
up to the edges on all sides (Ibn LuyOn, see 
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below). An exactly straight ruler is laid on the I 
plate and one looks over this. 

I bn Sina (Cod. Leidensis, N°. 1061) in order to j 
test whether the upper surface of the base of a j 
theodolite is horizontal, makes a cavity in it with 
exactly perpendicular walls, pours water in and ' 
proceeds as in the case of the plate. To test I 
whether a large ring is absolutely smooth, al- c Urdi 
used a process which he called al-afadain. This j 
is not a ready made instrument but an apparatus [ 
to be put together from case to case. The ring j 
to be tested is first of all placed exactly horizontal 
with the ground by means of the level (fig. 9). 
Inside the ring on its concave side a circular 


a a 



Fig. 9. 

In the original the rod is at the rope at 
<z, b c murdjikal , it is a triangle of wood, 
at d thread, at f thakkala , weight. 

gutter of potter’s clay is built. Its outer edge 
comes up to the level of the surface of the ring : 
while its inner edge is a little higher. The gutter I 
is filled with water and some light ashes are 
scattered on it. If the water flows over the ring 
the depressions in the ring are filled with it, 
while the ashes remain on the raised parts of 
it. The inequalities in the surface of the ring 
are thus brought out (fig. 10). Al- C l'rdl em- 



phasises that the test must be made in absolute 
calm. 


Al- c Urdl also used the same method in order 
to see that the outlets for water in a distribution 
system at Damascus were all of the same level. 
In the centre of the reservoir he put a gutter 
like this and deepened or raised the bottoms of 
the channels running out of it until the water 
from the gutter spread equally over the channels 
which revealed any inequalities (fig. 11). Cf. H. 
T. Seemann, in S.B. P.M.S. Erlg ., lx., 1928, p. 49, 
81 and J. Frank, in Zeitschr. f. Instrumentenkunde , 
xlviii., 1929. 



4. A plumb-line (shakiil, buld \ balad [from ( 3 o'A/$], 
thakkala) is dropped from the apex (fig. 12) of a 
isosceles triangle, made for example of wood, with 





its perpendicular marked; a piece is sometimes left 
open in the centre of the under side for the weight 
of the plumb-line. If the plumb-line coincides with 
the perpendicular, the surface is horizontal (the 
figures go back to al-Shirazi and al-Khalkhall). Such 
drawings have led to the erroneous idea that Muslim 
students were already acquainted with the pendulum 
(cf. E. Wiedemann, in Verhdl. d. d.pkys. Ges 1919, 
P* 663 ; the apparatus is called al-fadin [e. g. in 
al-ShirazT, al- c Urdi, see below], Dozy, op . cil.^ also 
al'kaairi). 
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In the architect’s balance (fig. 13), according to 
Ibn Luyun or al-Tighnari(see below), a quadrangular 
piece of wood is placed on the beam a a to be 
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Fig- 13 - 


examined ; in the middle of it, a perpendicular 
line b a is drawn before which a plumb-line is 
hung; according to the original figure, it seems to 
be two parallel lines between which the plumb- 
line hangs. 

Al-MarrakushT (see below) has described a more 
perfect form (fig. 14)- In the figure a 3 , a c and d t 
are rods, and a b = a c and a d e is an equilateral 
triangle; de is pierced in the centre. A plumb-line 


| done with th eshakul\ e.g. in al-Battanl (ed. Nallino, 
text, 1903, p. 137): mawzun bi ’ l-shakul , and an 
exactly similar statement is made by Ibn Slna 
(Cod. Leidensis, N°. 1061). A set square is either 
brought up to the plumb-line and a perpendicular 
j dropped on the surface from it, or the shakul is 
j used for the level, the essential part of which is 
the plummet. 

On larger surfaces, such as roofs, etc., a long 
rod ( kubtal — cubitale) is first of all laid down 
and on it the apparatus for testing the level is 
placed; this is called niizdn al-izur (or al-banha?in 
of the architects; cf. Ibn Luyun, see below). 

5. At the apex of a threesided pyramid built 
on a surface by 3 rods of equal length, a plumb- 
line with a sharp point in the plummet is hung. 
This ought to hang over the centre of the surface 
(al-Khazini, see below). 

6. On the apexes A and B (fig. 15) of two 
sharp pointed tetrahedra of equal height A I H K, 
and B L M N. a rod of some length A B is laid 

JL S B 



Fig. 15. 



b c 

Fig. 14. 

is hung from a through the hole. If the surface on 
which b and c are put is horizontal, the thread of 
the plumb-line goes through the centre of the hole. 

Whether the levels and other similar instruments 
are themselves correct, whether for example the 
plumb-line from the apex to the base is perpen- 
dicular, is tested in this way : After the plumb-line 
comes to rest in one position of the level, the 
latter is putin various positions on some horizontal 
surface, particularly in one perpendicular to the 
first, and in one in which left and right have places 
exchanged. If the plumb-line always comes to rest 
the level is correct but if it only does so in the 
former case the error can be corrected by adjusting 
the position of the surface and that of the level. 

The level here described is usually called ktiniya 
{ywv/«); the word, however, is also used for the 
wooden set square, as used by carpenters (s. Mafatih 
al- c i lum, ed. v. Vloten, p. 255) and land surveyors 
like Abu ’l-Wafa 3 (s. Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
der Naturwissenschaften und Medizin , Heft iv., 
x 922, p. 98). A synonym is according to al-Shiraz! 

( Nihayat al-Idrak ft Dir ay at al-Ajlak , Mak. 2, 
chap. 13): afadart. From the same root we have 
in Ibn Wahshiya (Cod. Leidensis, N°. 1279, p. 527) 
fawdan , in Dozy (, Supplement , ii., p. 246) fadin 
and fadirn. Connected with this is fawdan , dual 

of faivd. 

Sometimes one finds it stated that levelling is 


on which is fixed a triangle with a plumb-line 
hanging from it or an arrangement such as is 
already described for the scale-beam. If the plumb- 
line or the tongue comes to rest, the rod and 
therefore the surface is horizontal (al-Marrakushi, 
see below). 

The necessity of making surfaces exactly level 
continually crops up in building, and also in 
putting up astronomical instruments, and in con- 
structing the Indian circle with which the meridian 
and then the direction of the kibla is a certained. 
In this case the level surface is usually not prepared 
on the ground but on a firm foundation, perhaps 
of stone. The construction for the Indian circle 
is already described in the Hypotyposn of Proclos 
{Joe. eit.) in the same way as by the Arabs, 

We now deal with the tests used to see if a 
thing is perpendicular: 

1. The simplest method is to hang a plumb-line 
beside it. In the case of level perpendicular surfaces, 
this must touch it all the way down if its point of 
suspension is on it. This method is always recom- 
mended in working with the quadrant (s. also below). 

2. If the point of suspension is a little in front 
of the surface the thread must be equidistant from 
it all the way down. 

3. In the side of the gnomon, a perpendicular 
rod, often with a cone-shaped top, Ibn Yunus (see 
below) cut out a groove which ended in a hemi- 
spherical cavity. In the groove a thread is hung from 
the top of the gnomon with a ball shaped weight. 
If this comes to rest in the hollow, the gnomon 
is perpendicular. 
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4. The gnomon is moved backwards and forwards 
(turned about on its foot: mukbil •wa-mudbir) : its 
shadow must only move so far on the level surface, 
on which it stands, as is in keeping with the 
movement of the sun during the turning (Ibn Yunus, 
see below). 

5. A circle is desciibed at the foot of the rod 
and a pair of compasses used to test whether the 
distance of the top of the gnomon is the same from 
all points of the circle. 

8. Ibn Slna drills a small hole through the 
gnomon parallel to its base, puts it in a vessel 
with a horizontal bottom which is filled with muddy 
water and examines whether the surface exactly 
coincides with the level of the hole. 

7. In order to examine whether a level surface 
is standing exactly perpendicular, two exactly equal 
parallelepipedal blocks of wood (fig. 16) aie placed 
on it, Zj and Z 2 , j 
one above the other, i 
From the upper edge I 
of a plumb-line is j 
hung ; one watches j 
whether its thread ex- ! 
actly touches Z 2 ; the I 
best plan is to place a 
very thin ruler between j 
L x and the plummet | 
and test the position j 
of the thread with | 
respect to Z 2 (al-Mar- 
rakushi, see below). 

II. In order to as- 1 
certain the difference 
in height between two 
points Sx and j 2 which 
are at a distance a 
from one another, as 
is necessary in making 
a canal for example, one looks horizontally from 

with an apparatus which is at a height h from 
the ground to a vertical rod at j 2 and ascertains 
the height k x at which the point observed is above 
the ground. A mark can be made on it (in modern 
mensuration, the rod at s 2 has divisions marked 
on it). The difference in height is h x -h. According 
to fig. 19, the Arabs, like Hero, seem to have 
used something similar. Ibn al- c Awwam (see below) 
uses a square board on which are marked a 
number of circles touching one another, which are 
distinguished by different colours or have different 
centres. In order to place the rods absolutely perpen- 
dicular, plumb-lines are hung beside them (fig. 17). 

The horizontal line of vision is obtained in 
various ways : 

1. A rod (e. g an ell long) with square sides 
is put up in such a way that the upper surface 
appears horizontal to the eye and one looks along 
this surface. 

2. The rod (kubtal) is put on the above men- 
tioned dish or plate (fig. 8) and one looks along it. 

3. At the end of the rod nails are fastened at 
the same height and their heads are pierced and 
one looks through the holes. 

4. For a rough examination, one can put, at 
the two places, tw r o tube-shaped bricks which for 
convenience may be made each out of two half- 
pipes (Ibn al- c Awwam, see below). 

5. An astrolabe is put in a horizontal place such 
as the edge of a well or on its cover and one 
looks through the eyepiece. 
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Fig. 16. 


Other methods of ascertaining differences of level 
are as follows: 

1. An assistant is sent from the higher position 
to the lower holding a rod of a known length / 
vertically until one sees just the end of it; if h 
then is the level of the eye, l-h is the difference 
in height. If the distance is too great for the top 
of the rod to be distinguished, a light is put on 
it, for example a lighted candle and the observation 
is made by night. 

2. if it is a question of ascertaining whether a 
place outside a well is lower than the level of 
water in the well, the distance of the latter from 
the surface of the ground or from the edge is ascer- 
tained by letting a rod and thread down with a shining 
heavy object at the end and used in calculation. 

Two apparatuses, closely connected with each 
other, are the following: 

3. To a rod (fig. 17) the triangle with the 
plumb-line is attached. To its two ends two threads 
with weights at the ends are attached, a and b. 


Fig. 17. 

Two posts 1 and 2 are erected at the points, the 
difference in level of which is to be ascertained. 
The one thread is fastened to the end of the lower 
post 1 and the other hung along and over the 
post .? UDtil its weight comes to rest. The amount 
of shifting of the thread measures the difference 
in height (al-Khazini, see below). 

4. The murdjikal (the bat, fig. 18) consists of 
an equilateral triangle with a plumb-line which 
hangs from the middle of one side. The triangle 
is suspended by this 
side. Two rods, an 
ell in length, are 
erected 10 ells apart; 
a rope is passed from 
the top of one to the 
top of the other and 
by two threads a a 
the murdjikal is sus- 
pended in its centre. 

If the plumb-line 
goes through the 
apex of the triangle, 
both places are on Fig. jg. 

the same level, if 

not, one is raised by putting stones below it for 
example; but the end of the rope can, as in 3, 
be moved along (Ibn Luyun, see below). 

5 - In the Paris manuscript N°. 2468, an un- 
known author describes 3 apparatuses for levelling 
(fig. 1 9a— c). ] n the first ( al-maskhur , the known) 
a rod of wood an ell in length is bored through 
its entire length and tongs with a tongue suspended 
from its centre (fig. 19a). Through the hole a rope 
some 15 ells long is drawn which is fastened to 
the two vertical rods already mentioned. The second 
apparatus (fig. 19b; al-shabtha , the similar) corres- 
ponds to the murdjikal'. only the two threads a a 
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are replaced by rings which are put over the long 
rope a a. The third arrangement (fig. 19°: al- 
anbub , the pipe) is also mentioned by al-Karkhi 



Fig. 19a. Fig. 19b. Fig. I9 C . 

( From the Paris MS. Nr. 1417. 
a is the known , b the similar 
c the pipe , d the weight) 

and Baha 3 al-Dln but not described ; it probably 
corresponds to our canal-level, a communicating 
pipe filled with water, such as is very fully de- 
scribed by Hero ( Dioptra , p. 197 and loc. cit.) ; 
but he gives it no particular name, probably be- 
cause it is associated with a dioptra. On the 
plumb-line of the figure is written thakkdla (cf. 
E. Wiedemann, Beitr ., xxxv., see below). 

Tighnari mentions another instrument called 
mizan al-kaf , Ibn Wahshiya (see below) one of 
brass called kafar or kakar. Neither are described 
however. Arab authors who give full descriptions 
of Arab instruments are the following: 

X. Ibn Wahshiya (or Abu Talib al-Zaiyat, | 870) 
in Kitab al-Falaha al-Nabatiya , in “the Book of 
Nabataean Agriculture' 1 (cf. H. Schmeller, in Abhand- | 
lungen zur Gesch. dcr Naturwissensch. und Medizin , j 
Erlangen 1922, Heft VI, p. 36). His data are 
supplemented by those of numerous commentators. 

2. al-Khazinl (c. 1100) in the Kitab Mizan al- 
Hikma ; cf. Th. Ibel, Die Wage im A Iter turn 11. 
Mittelalter , Hiss. Erlangen 1908, p. 1 59 sqq. 

3. Ibn ai- c Awwam(c. 1130) in Kitab al-Falaha 
(cf. E. Wiedemann, Beitr age, x., see below). 

4. Abu c Othman b. Luyun (c. 1348) in Radjaz 
ft ’ l-Falaka , deals with levelling ground etc., and 
gives notes on al-Tighnarl and others (cf. E. 
Wiedemann, Beitrage , x. 317 and Dozy, Supple- 
ment, ii. 302 and 579). 

5. Baha 3 al-Din al- c AmilI, Essenz der Recken- 
kunst , ed. F. Nesselmann (1547 — 1622, s. E. 
Wiedemann, Beitrage , x. 319). 

Full details of levelling are given in the astro- 
nomical books in discussing the ascertainment of 
the meridian, e. g. in Kutb al-Dln al-ShirazI (d. 1 3 x 1 ; 
cf. E. Wiedemann, in Zeitschr. fiir Physik, vol. x., 
1922, p. 267), al-Khalkhali etc. Many books on 
the astrolabe give information on the subject in 
discussing surveying problems, e. g. al-Blruni (cf. 
E. Wiedemann, Beitrage , xviii. 59 sqq.'). 

I give once again the names of the levelling 
instruments: 

mizan , mizan al-banndfin, ntizan al-kal , mizan 
<*l- izur, kubtalj ktiniva , fa din, kadtn. afadain , 
djafna , murdjikal , kakar. 

I know of no comprehensive treatise on level- 
ling in connection with canal building etc. in the 
early Muslim period. For the literature see my 
Beitrage , iii. 2295 xviii. 26 and H. Schmeller, 
loc. cit., p. 41. — For knowledge of these matters 
in ancient times see C. Merkel, Die Ingenieur • 
technik im Altertum and H. Diels, Antike Technik 2 , 
Leipzig 1920. 


Bibliography". Lerchondi and Simonet, 
Crestcmatia arabigo espahola, Granada 1881, 
p. 138 — 139 (see also Ibn Luyun, i. e. Leon); 
cf. also Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften , iii., 1888, 
p. 187 — 198; K. Schoy, Die Gnomonik der 
Araber (Jbn YQnus), p. 6 — 7; E. v. Bassermann- 
Jordan, Die Geschichte der Zeitmessung und der 
Uhren , vol. i., fasc. F, 1923; E. Wiedemann, 
Beitrage , x., Zur Technik der Araber \ iii., Vber 
Nivel liet en und Vermessen , in S.B.P.M.S. Erl., 
xxxviii., 1906, p. 310 — 321; do., Beitrage , 
xviii., N°. 3 : Geodaetische Messungen , ibid., 
vol. xli., 1909, p. 59-78; do., Beitrage , xxxv.: 
Uber Nivellieren , ibid., vol. xlv., 1 91 4, p. 15—16; 
Kutb al-Din, al-§h!razi, Nihayat al-Idrak fi 
Dirdyat al-Aflak (cf. E. Wiedemann, in Zeitschr. 
fiir Physik, x., 1922, p. 267; Verhandlungen der 
deutschen physik. Gesellsch., 1919, p. 663); al- 
Marrakushi, Traite des instruments astronomi- 
ques, ed. L. A. Sedillot, i. 376; Ibn Sina, Fi 
Ittikhad al-Alat al-rasdiya (Cod. Leyden, 
N°. 1061); cf. also E. Wiedemann, Uber ein von 
Ibn Sind ( Avicenna ) hergestelltes Beobachtungs - 
instrument, in Zeitschr . fur Instrumentenkunde , 
1925, p. 269-275 ; Husain al-Husainl al-Khalkhah, 
Risala fi d-D'aira al-hindiya, Abhandlung (Cod. 
Gotha, N°. 14x7); Mu 3 aiyad al-Dln al- c Crdi, 
Risala fi Kaifiyat al-Irsdd wa-ma yuhtadju 
ila c Ilmihi u>a- c Amalihi min al-Ttuuk al-mii ad- 
diya ila Ma c iifat c Awddt al-Kaivdkib etc. (Paris 
Cod., N°. 2544; also contains descriptions of 
the instruments in the observatory at Mara g ha ; 
s. H. J. Seemann, loc. cit.). 

(E. Wiedemann) 

MIZMAR means literally “an instrument 
of piping”. In the generic sense it refers to 
any instrument of the “wood-wind” family, i. e. 
a reed-pipe or a flute. In the specific sense it 
refers to a reed-pipe (i. e. a pipe played with a 
reed) as distinct from a flute, as we know from 
Ibn Sina (d. a. d. 1037) who describes the rniz - 
mar — a reed-pipe — as an instrument “which 
you blow into from its end which you swallow’”, 
as distinct from an instrument like the yard c — 
a flute — “which you blow into from a hole”. 
Ibn Zaila (d. 1048) writes similarly but substitutes 
the Persian word nay for the Arabic word mizmdr . 
In Ibn Slna’s Arabic treatise al-Nadjdt we read 
of the mizmdi , but in the identical passage in his 
Persian Ddnish-ndma the word is nay. Further, 
the Mafdtih al-Ulum says, “the mizmdr is the 
nay" (p. 236). For the present purpose, “wood- 
wind” instruments (jnazdmir) may be divided into: 
j 1. reed-blown types; and 2. pipe-blown 
! types. Among the former we have single reed- 
pipes of the clarionet, oboe, and saxophone types, 
as well as double reed-pipes, the bagpipe, and 
the cheng. Among the latter we have the flute 
and recorder, as well as the panpipes. 

a. Reed-blown types. — Single reed- 
pipes occur in ancient Semitic art and literary 
remains (Lavignac, i. 35 sq.). Hoary gossip attri- 
butes the “invention” to the Persians (aI-Mas c udl, 
Murudj! , viii. 90), whilst Djamshid himself is 
claimed to have been the actual “inventor” (Ew- 
liya Celebl, i. 641). With Islamic peoples, reed- 
pipes are found with a conical or cylindrical tube 
( unbub ) pierced with finger-holes ( thukub ), and 
played with a single or double beating reed ( ka - 
saba , kashsha) Among the Arabs of the vi*h 
century, the mizmdr finds a place at convivial 
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parties (. Mufaddaliyat , xvii.), and in the vipk 
century it is ODe of the martial instruments of 
the Jewish tribes of al-Hidjaz {A gharri, ii. 172). 
When Islam came, an anathema was placed on 
reed-pipes mainly, it would seem, on account of 
the female reed-pipe player ( zammara ) who, as 
was common in the East, was looked upon as a 
courtesan, and, indeed, the terms zammara and 
zdtiiya became almost synonymous. It is impro- 
bable that the Prophet Muhammad could have 
referred to a reed-pipe ( mizmar ) in the well-known 
hadith in praise of the chanting (kira?a) of Abu 
Musa al-AslYarl. The reference was rather to “a 
rnazmur (Hebr. mizrnor “ psalm”) from the maza- 
ni'tr of the House of David” (cf. my Hist, of 
Arabian music , p. 33). In early days, what the 
Arabs called the mizmar , the Persians called the 
nay, and the latter distinguished the flute by the 
name nay norm (soft nay). Later they called the 
reed-pipe the nay siyah (black nay) and the flute j 
the nay safid (white nay) because of the colour i 
of the instruments. About the beginning of the | 
ix th century, a musician at the c Abbasid court j 
named Zunam invented a reed-pipe which was j 
named after him the nay zunami or zunami {Tad; . 
aX Arils). What the invention was we can only 1 
conjecture. It may have been the cylinder used j 
for altering the pitch of the instrument, or per- j 
haps it was the introduction of a conical tube 
(see my Studies , p. 79, 82). At this period we 
have no information whether the various reed- 
pipes had cylindrical or conical tubes or whether 
they were played with single or double beating 
reeds. The word zunami w r as accorded little recog- I 
nition in the East, whatever favour the invention 
itself found. In the West, where the name even- 
tually became vulgarized into zullami , it became 
the most important reed-pipe not only in Spain 
as we know from al-Shakund! (d. 1 23 1 ; al-Mak- 
kari, Moh. Dyn., i. 59), but also in the Maghiib 
(Ibn Khaldun, ii. 353). It became the xelami of 
the Spaniards (see abo Schiaparelli, s. v.). 

The mizmar (= niizmar wdhid) is described 
and delineated by al-Farabl (d. 950). It had eight 
holes for fingering, giving a complete octave. He 
also describes a smaller reed-pipe called the sur- 
yanai (Kosegarten, p. 95; Land, p. 122; D'Erlan- 
ger, p. 262). One special feature of this instrument 
was called the sha c ira. In the Mafatih aKUlurn j 
(p.237) we read : “The shacira oi the mizmar is its j 
head, and it is that by which it is made narrow | 
and wide [in compass]”. It was actually the cylinder j 
inserted into the head of the instrument which I 
lowered the pitch when required (see my Studies , 
p. 82), a device called later the tawk ( Kanz at- i 
Tuhaf) or fast (Villoteau). It was called the 
shcfira perhaps on account of the button at the 
top of the cylinder which was turned round. The 
word suryanai came to be modified into surnay 
and then su/nd. Popular etymology opined that 
the word was derived from sur “fete” and nay 
“reed”, but this form only appears in the lexicons 
( Bur han^i kdtf). Some moderns even write surnay. 
The surnay found its way into martial music as 
early as the beginning of the ix*h century (A gharri, 
xvi. 139: the text has sur nab). 

In the xi*h century, Ibn Zaila shows how, by 
devices in the fingering and embouchure, other 
notes were obtained on the reed-pipe (Pers. nav). 

In the Persian Kanz a l- Tuhaf (xivth cent.) the 
mizmar , also called the nay siyah , is both de- 


scribed and delineated. More valuable is the expla- 
nation of the actual making of the beating reed 
with which the instrument was played, from which 
we learn that it was a double reed. In the next 
century a Turkish author Ahmad U ghlu Shukrullah 
copied extensively from this work (Lavignac, i. 
3012). Ibn Ghaibi (d. 1435) says that all the 
notes could be obtained on the zamr siyah nay 
by accomodating the fingering and the embouchure. 
The smaller instrument, the suryia , was defective 
in the upper octave he says. A similar type of 
reed-pipe to the latter called the balaban is also 
mentioned by him. Evvliya Celebl says that it 
came from Shiraz. In the Muhammad b. Murad 
Treatise (xv*h cent.) we learn that the nay aswad 
(= nay siyah = mizmar) was 27 cm. long. 

With the Turks, the Persian word surna had 
been altered to zurna and the term had become 
common to both the zamr (= mizmar) and surna 
in the East Ewliya Celebl (xviith century) mentions 
amoDg the Turkish reed-pipes of his day the kaba 
zurna or c adj ami ziirna , the c arabi zurna , the 
asafi zurnd , and the shihabi zurna (a Moroccan 
reed-pipe). He also speaks of the kurnata which, 
he says, was an English invention (i. 642). If 
this is the same as the kurnaita , it was the 
clarionet, an instrument which Denner is said to 
have “invented” about 1690, which is after its 
mention by Ewliya CelebI. The Persians still con- 
tinued to call their reed-pipe the surna , and a 
xviith century design of the instrument is given 
by Kaempfer. Both Russell in Syria (i. 1 55) and 
Villoteau in Egypt (i. 356 sq .) refer to several 
kinds of reed-pipes in use in the xviiith century. 

The latter delineates these and describes them 
fully. They are three, the kaba zurna or zamr al- 
kabir , the zamr or zurna , and the zurna djura 
or zamr al-sughaiyir , the first being 58.3 cm. 
and the last 31.2 cm. in length. The modern in- 
strument is also delineated by Lavignac, p. 2793; 
Sachs, p. 428. For specimens see Brussels, Nrs. 122, 
355 -, 3575 New York, N°. 1331. 

In the West also we find a new name, or in- 
strument, the ghaita or ghayta [q. v.]. It is said 
to have been introduced by the Turks (Delphin 
and Guin, p. 48) but the name is mentioned by 
Ibn Battuta (d. 1377) who likens the Mesopotamian 
surnay to the Maghriban ghaita (ii. 126). There 
are, however, two kinds of ghaita. one — a cy- 
lindrical tube blown with a single reed, and an- 
other — a conical tube blown with a double reed. 
This may explain why ghaita does not always 
equate with surnay and mizmar in the West 
{Tadhkirat al-Xisyan , p. 93 ; Muhammad al-Saghlr, 
p. 34). The cylindrical tube instrument is known 
m Egypt as the gh ita. For details see Bu c Ali, 
P- 103; Delphin and Guin, p. 47. For specimens 
and designs see Host, p. 261, tab. xxxi.; Brussels, 
N°. 35 1 ? New York, Nrs. 402, 2824; Lavignac, 
p. 2921. 

A reed-pipe that became quite famous in Western 
Europe was the bilk played with a reed. The original 
biik [q. v.] was a horn or clarion, and was made 
of horn or metal. Pierced with holes for fingering, 
and played with a reed, a new type of instrument, 
somewhat similar to the modern saxophone, was 
evolved. In the xth century, this bilk was “im- 
proved” by the Andalusian Caliph al-Hakam II 
( Bibl . de autores Espah Ii. 410). Ibn Khaldun, 
who describes it, says that it was the best in- 
strument of the zamr family (ii. 353 ). Ibn Ghaibi, 
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in his holograph MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
writes bak, but adds, “also called buk", but the 
latter remark has been deleted. It appears to be 
delineated in the Cantigas de Santa Maria (Riafio, 
fig. 41, b.). 

Another interesting instrument is the ' hakiya 
or ‘ Irakya , which may have been the forerunner 
of the European rackett. It has a cylindrical pipe 
and is played with a double reed. It is probably 
the descendant of the Nay al- Iraki that al-Gnaz- 
zall (d. till A. D.) speaks of. It is delineated and 
fully described by Villoteau (i. 943 sql). Examples 
are given at Brussels, N°. 124; New York, N°. 2861. 

With Islamic peoples, reed-pipes belong to out- 
door music. Just as we see them in the Alf Laila 
wa-Laila as being essential to folk, ceremonial, 
processional, and martial music, so they are today, 
and probably have always been. 

Double reed-pipes. Ibn Khurdadhbih says 
that the Persians “invented” the double reed-pipe 
called the diydnai (al-Mas'udl, Muriidj , viii. 90), 
the earliest instrument of this type that we know 
by name in Arabic literature, although it appears 
in the viiith century frescoes at Kusair ‘Amra 
(Musil, pi. xxiv.). It has been suggested that the 
word should be dundy , but diydnai is also given 
by al-Farabi (see my Studies , p. 57), who describes 
and delineates the instrument which, he says, was 
also called the mizmdr al-mu(hanna or muzawadj. 
The two pipes were of equal length and each was 
pierced by five finger-holes, which gave an octave 
between them. Probably the instrument known in 
the Middle Ages as the zammdra (vulg. zummdra) 
was actually the old diydnai , although it merely 
equates with fistula in the Glossarium Latino- 
Arabicum (xi*h century) and the Vocabulista 
(xiiith century). As early as the xiiBh century we 
read of the mawstil in Egypt (al-Makrizi, i/i. 136). 
The name itself means “joined” (see my Studies, 
p. 78), and it was doubtless a double reed-pipe. 
Since the xviiith century at least, zummdra has 
been the name for this instrument in the East (cf. 
Niebuhr, i. 145), and Lane (p. 367) describes and 
delineates it. It has cylindrical tubes and is played 
with single beating reeds. It is to be found with 
a varying number of finger-holes and is Darned 
accordingly (Sachs, p. 433). In the Maghrib it is 
called the makrun and makruna (Lavignac, p. 2793: 
R.A., 1866), whilst in Syria it is given a vulgarized 
or metathetical form of the old muzd'wadj (cf. 
Sachs, p. 257; Dnlman, Pal. Divan). For speci- 
mens and descriptions see Brussels, Nrs. 115-118; 
New York, Nrs. 2167, 2633; and Z.D.P.V. , 1927, 
P- 19. Specimens in my collection range from 18 
to 43 cm. in length. 

Another type of double reed-pipe has only one 
pipe pierced with finger-holes, whilst the other 
serves as a drone. This also carries the name of 
zummdra when the two pipes are of the same 
length (cf. Niebuhr, i. 145). When the drone pipe 
is longer than the chanter pipe it is known as 
the ar ghul (arghun, Musharka, p. 29; arkun, 
Lavignac, p. 2812) in modern times (cf. Freytag, 
Chrest. Arab., 1834, p- 34) in Egypt and Syria. 
Villoteau (i. 962) gives a detailed description with 
scales and designs of three sizes, 107, 82.6 and 
38.6 cm. in length. (In South Kensington Museum 
there is one 144 cm. long). Like the preceding 
instrument it is played with single beating reeds. 
The drone pipe is furnished with additional tubes 
( ziydddt ) which are affixed to lower the pitch. 


In Syria the smaller type of ar ghul is named the 
mashiira , a most significant name, in spite of it 
being ignored in the lexicons. Lane (p. 367) 
figures a six finger-holed instrument which, he 
says, was used at dhikrs, and by Nile boatmen. 
For specimens see Brussels, Nrs. 342 — 346; Z.D. 
P. V., 1927, pi. 2. 

Bagpipe. An ancient instrument in the Orient. 
Just prior to Islam we have it figured on Sasanian 
sculptures (Ker Porter, Travels , ii., pi. 64). We 
do not know its ancient Semitic name, but Ibn 
Sina and Ibn Zaila mention it as the mizmdr al - 
djirab, describing it as being played by “an 
artificial contrivance”. Although Niebuhr (i. 146) 
calls it the zummdrat al-kirba, and Lane, p. 386 
names it the 2 ummdta bi-su c n , the more general 
term used in Arabic speakiDg countries is zukra , 
although we find mizawd used in Tunisia (Von 
Hornbostel, p. 4). The word zukra is given variations 
by some European writers as in the zukkara of 
Villoteau (i. 970) and the sukkat a of Rouanet 
(Lavignac, p. 2812). In Persia, the bagpipe has 
long been known as the nay anban and nay rrnxshk 
or mashkak ( Burhdn-i katfi) from whence the 
Hindustani name niaskk or mushuk (Tagore, p. 24; 
Day, p. 151). In Turkey, the older word was tulum, 
tulum or tulum (Meninski, Sachs; cf. Ewliya 
Celebi, i. 642: tulum duduk ), but ghaida would 
appear to be equally popular, and this name is 
to be found throughout the Balkan countries (cf. 
Arab, gh aita ; Span. gaita\ Engl, wayghte). 

The bagpipe used by Islamic peoples is generally 
equipped with a chanter pipe (with five or six 
finger-holes) and mouthpiece, but rarely with a 
drone pipe. The chanter, terminating in a horn 
bell (Schallstiick), is ofteD double, a feature which 
was probably the original reason for the term 
zummdra being used with the bagpipe. The wood- 
work is sometimes iolaid with metal, whilst an- 
other feature is the adornment of the instrument 
with tassels, beads, shells, and other frippery. 
Designs may be found in Niebuhr (tab. xxvi.) 
and Sachs (p. 434), and actual specimens in 
Brussels, N». 372. 

Instrument of free reeds. The Chinese 
chen ’ is such an instrument. Probably it was not 
used by Islamic peoples although known to them. 
The cheng is described in the Ala/atih al l lum 
as follows: “The mustak is a musical instrument 
of the Chinese. It is made of compounded tubes 
( \andbib ), and its name in Persian is bisha mushta" 
(p. 237). We get a little more information from 
Ibn Ghaibl who informs us that the cubcik or 
rriusikar-i khatav, was made of tubes of reed joined 
together. It was blown through a tube and the 
notes were obtained by finger-holes, E or description 
and designs see Van Aalst, Chinese Music , p. 80. 

b. Pipe-blown types. — The flutes of the 
Arabs, Persians and Turks, unlike those of Western 
Europe, are played vertically, a current of air 
being blown across the orifice ( manfakh ) at its 
head. Ewliya Celebi (i. 623, 636, 642 read 
not j'j) is not sure whether it was Pythagoras 
or Moses who “invented” the first instrument of 
this type, the shepherd’s flute, called the kawal 
(cf. xarvAo's). Ibn Khurdadhbih says that it ori- 
ginated with the Kurds (al-Mas c udi, viii. 90), and 
Ibn Ghaibl ( Shark al-Adwdr) says that this in- 
strument was the nay abyad (white nay). We know 
from Ibn al-A c rabi (d. 846) that the Arabs called 
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this flute or reed-pipe the skiydf. A characteristic 
of the Arab flute was its length, hence the ancient 
Greek proverb which likened a talkative person 
to an Arabian flute {Menandri FragmX 

In the early days of Islam, the Arabs called 
their flute the kussaba (later modified into kasaba ), 
and this is the name used by the poets at-A c sha 
(d. 629) and Ru ba b. al- c Adjdjadj (viiith century). 
These terms fell into desuetude in the East when 
Persian musical influences were at their height. 
The Persians called their flute the nay norm 
(soft nay) so as to distinguish it from the nav 
proper and the surndy , which were reed-pipes, 
and so the Arabs of the East called their flute 
the nay , although in the West the old word kus- 
saba or kasaba was retained Another term for the 
flute in early days, perhaps a different kind, was 
yarab (. Mafatih al-'Clum, p. 236), and in the 
xith century Glossarium Latino- Arabicum it equates 
with calamaula. In the xiiith century it was still 
a common name with Safi al-Dln 'Abd al-Mu 5 min 
(p. 9) in the East, and with al-Shakundl in the 
West (al-Makkarl, i. 59, read yardf not bard c ). 
In the contemporary Vocabulista in Arabico it 
{yard) agrees with fistula. The words haira\i and 
ha,Aa (al-Djawhari, al-Ftiuzabadi) would appear 
to be vulgar forms of yard?. 

\\ hilst the diminutive kasiba 'kusalba) sometimes 
occurs in referen ce to a small flute, sjiabbaba and 
sjiabab (V shabba “to grow up”) were the more 
general terms used in Trak (Ikhwdn al-Safa\ i. 97), 
Egypt (al-Makiizi, i. 136), Spain (al-Shalahl, Voc. 
m Arab.), and the Maghrib (Ibn Khaldun, ii. 352). 

It became the exabeba of Western Europe. Another 
name for a small flute was djuwdk , and this word 
also found a place with the Latins as the jock 
(Du Cange). In Persia, the small flute was called 
the pisja (A 'anz al-Tuhaf ), hence the Balkan pis- 
coiu and pisak. 

We read of the nay in the Aghdni (ix. 71) but 
we cannot be sure whether it was a flute or a 
reed-pipe. Al-Farabi (Kosegarten, p. 45) ignores 
the flute (nay) and says that it was inferior (ukhur) 
to the mizmar (reed-pipe), but it soon gained 
wide recognition in chamber music probably by 
reason of sufi appraisement and the dhikr of the 
darwish. Safi ahDin c Abd al-Mu 3 min (d. 1294) 
describes the nay with eight holes for fingering 
the thumb-hole at the back being called the sjiudjaf 
(“vehement”), its name revealing its function. In 
the Persian Kanz al- Tuhaf (xiv'h cent.) we find two 1 
very small flutes mentioned, but in the Shark al- 1 
Ad-war (xvth ce nt.) we find that the nay abvad I 
was normally 63 cm. long. Five larger sizes 'are 
given, the longest being 99 cm., with two smaller 
sizes, the limit being 31.5 cm. Ibn Ghaibi also , 
registers several varieties including the nay bamm 
of 67.5 cm. approximating in pitch to the bamm 
string of the lute, and the nay zir of 33.75 cm. 
approximating to the zir string. Ewliya Celeb! 
(xviith cent.) gives the names of a number of j 
Turkish flutes (i. 623) including the shah mansur, 
the dawudi , and the bol-dheng. Villoteau (i. 954) 
describes and delineates the Egyptian instruments 
o the late x viiith century. The largest, 77 cm. ; 
long, was the nay shah {= shah nay), and the 
smallest, 48.8 cm, long, was the nay djiraf, the 1 
kiraft of modem Syria (Musljarka, p. 29). Other 
flutes named by him are the nay kushuk, the nav j 
sufurdja (? sufurda), the nay mutlak, and the nay 
husaim. In Turkey the sufurda is the smallest 


flute used iu chamber music (Lavignac, p. 30191. 
Turkish and Egyptian flutes are usually well made, 
with a head to support the lips. In Palestine and 
the Maghrib they still retain, more or less, a 
primitive appearance, and although the seven holed 
flute is common (Christianowitsch, pi. 2), the five 
and six holed instrument has acceptance (Delphin 
P ‘ 4 5 : Z - D -P- V ., 1927, pi. 1). In the 
Maghrib the flutes in the orchestras still retain 
the name of kasaba (vulg. kasha), and they are 
generally^ about 40 cm. long, whilst the djuwak 
or shabbaba ( shabab ) is smaller. In the interior, 
longer flutes like the gibli and suddssi may be 
found. Delphin and Guin give an account of these. 

The recorder, or flute a bee, also found 
favour in the East. This is the Arabic nay labak 
(mouth nay), the Persian sut, the Turkish duduk, 
and the Hindustani alghuza. As early as the Ikhwdn 
al-Safa? and the Mafatih al-'Ulum (xth cent.) we 
read of the saff ara, which was doubtless a flute 
a bee (see my Studies, p. 83). Villoteau (i. 951) 
says that it was an instrument of this type in his 
day in Egypt. The duduk or duduk is mentioned 
by Ewliya GelebI in nine different species (i. 642), 
and is also mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa (i. 400). 
The sjiahin would appear to have been a small 
three-holed recorder such as was common with 
pipe and tabor players in Mediaeval Western Europe. 

It was played with the fingers of one hand, the 
other hand being used for beating the tabl or drum, 
hence the phrase in al-Ghazzall : “the sjiahin of 
the drummer ( tabbal )”. 

Panpipes are also common to the folk. Both 
Pythagoras and Moses are credited by Ewliya 
Celebi (i. 624, 636) with the “invention” of the 
musikar or panpipes. Although the word stands 
for a composer of melodies” in the Mafatih al- 
L him (see also Meninski), it referred to a musical 
instrument in the xvth century (W. £ xiv 312). 
^contemporary writer, Ibn Ghaibi, says that “the 
rnusi ar is one of the [wind instruments with] free 
pipes Its notes are determined by size [of pipes]. 
The longest have the low notes, and the shortest 
the high notes”. We find the instrument called 
musikal ( farkang-i Shuftri) whilst Hadjdji Khalifa 
(1. 400) has mithkal , and Toderini (i. 237) mescal. 
which probably gave birth to the Roumanian 
muse a . The term musikal survived up to modern 
times (Villoteau, i. 963), but the more general 
word used today (Musharka, p. 29) is djanah. 

( e ro e Alcala [1503] mentions a harp by this 
name but perhaps he confused the name with 
qjank) Russell {The Natural History of Aleppo , 

1. 1 56) writing in Syria in the xviiith century says 
that panpipes were to be found with from three 
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c of instruments in the mazamir group 

in . ra ic are legion. Many of those not mentioned 
in t is article are regional and are of folk origin, 
tneir source being often discernable, such as i D 
tne zamdjara and zamkhar, to name only two. 
ilore interesting however, are the older words 
like bunbu^ nakib and zanbdk. The first two occur 
in a -Firuzabadi (d. 1414), and nakib , which equates 
With mizmar , reminds us of the much debated 
passage in Ezekiel, xxviii. 13. Zanbak occurs in 
Tt, 3 ^ Z * 1ar ' 9 ® 1 ) an <I even earlier (cf. Lane), 

t he Greek ax/sfluxti and the LatiD sambuca were 
stringed instruments, and Isidore of Seville’s sam- 
buea as a “wood-wind” instrument has long been 
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suspect, but since zanbak is to be found in Arabic 
equating with zammara and mizmar there would 
appear to be good reason for accepting Isidore 
of Seville, 
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(H. G. Farmer) 

MIZWAR, arabicised form of the Berber amzwar, 
he who precedes, he who is placed at the 
head, equivalent to the Arabic mukaddam and 
like this frequently has in North Africa the meaning 
of chief of a religious brotherhood ( tarika , 
q.v.), the superintendent of a zdwiya [q. v.] 
or the chief of a body of shorfa (q.v., dialect 
form from the class, plur. shurafa 3 ). In those 
districts of the Maghrib, where the old Berber 
organisation has survived, mainly in the Great 
Atlas and Central Atlas, amzwar is sometimes the 
equivalent of anflus , the political adviser to a 
body; c f. R. Montagne, Les Berberes et le Makhzen 
dans le Sud du Maroc (Paris i 93 °? P* 222 )« 

The term mizzvar (or mazwar ) is early found 
in the histories of the Maghrib in connection with 
Almohad institutions. There it means the head 
of a faction and the corresponding office seems 


at this time to be often confused with those of 
hafiz and muhtasib [q. v.]. In the time of the 
Mu'minid Caliph Abu Yusuf Ya c kub [q.v.] al-Mansur, 
each of the twenty-one Almohad tribes had two 
mizwars “one for the first rank of the hierarchy, 
i.e. the earliest recruits of the Almohads, and an- 
other for those who had joined them later ( ghuzdty' . 
( Kitdb al-Ansab , in E. Levi-Provengal, Documents 
inedits d'histoire almokade , Paris 1928, p. 70; cf. 
also p. 63 — 64 and M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, in- 
troduction to the translation of the Masalik al-Absdr 
of Ibn Fadl Allah al- c FmarI, Paris 1927, p. xxxvi). 

At the present day, m u zwdr is in constant use 
in Fas for the nakib [q.v.] of the principal Sharlfan 
groups who live in this capital. 

(E. Levi-Provenqal) 

MOBE DH . a Persian word which passed into 

. G _ . > 

Arabic in the form or Soy* ; we also find 

in Arabic the Persian plural, mobedhan , but usually 
combined with mobedh in the expression mobgdhan 
mobedh , which means “chief of the mobedh s”, “grand 
mobedh'' . It is also found alone {mobedhan) standing 
for mobedhan mobedh. The Arabic plural is mawa- 
bidk. The word is derived from the Pehlevi magttfai, 
which means “chief of the magi" and therefore 
indicates a priestly office ; according to al-Mas'fidt, 
Kitab al-Tanbih wa ’ l-Ishraf , fi. G. A vii. 103, 
the word would mean hafiz al-din and be derived 
from mu — “religion” and badh — “protector”, and 
according to al-Ya'kubi ( Ta'rikh. i. 207) < alim al- 
c ulamS. In Armenian texts the word is rendered by 
mogfet, in the Greek acts of martyrs by ftatha-rac 
fiauTTui uxbre; pen /xtjj; izccx r«; in Syriac and especi- 
ally in the acts of the Persian martyrs not only by 

). ft but also by LeLSSialo; in one passage 

(Hoffmann, Ausziige , p. 88, cf. below), the word 
L^LSSliiiO is used immediately before ^ 0^9 

, ^n\n . The Syriac has also resh mgiishi or 

x * 

resha dam e gushe corresponding to the Greek ifX‘- 
ficcyoc; dp%r£psv$ twv fzceyuv. We have no satisfactory 
information regarding the functions of the mdbedhs, 
we know more about those of the chief of the 
mobedhs or mobedhan mobedh . The information given 
below relates to the Sasanian period, a period in 
which the clergy were reorganised and which is 
reflected in the Arabic and Persian Muslim sources. 

In the later Avesta we find references to the 
sacerdotal organisation but the names do not agree 
with those of the Sasanian period; for example 
the principal office, that given in the SasaDian 
period to the mobedhan mobedh. is called Zara- 
thustrotema , and had judicial functions like the 
chief of the mobedhs. The term magupat is only 
found in the Pehlevi commentaries on the Avesta. 

The sources from which we can extract information 
about the mobedh , and the mobedhan mobedh or 
chief of the mobedhs , are of course Pehlevi or 
go back to Pehlevi texts. Among the former 
which have come down to us is the fiundahishn 
which among other things contains a list of 
mobedhan mobedh ; the Arda Wlraf Ndmak\ 
the Karndmak-i Artakhshlr-i Papakdn (transl. by 
Noldeke in the Benfey-Festschrift — Beitrdge zur 
KunJe der indogermanischen Sprachen , iv., 1878, 
and by Pagliaro in V Epica e il Romanzo nel 
Medio Evo persiano , Florence 1927 : a part of the 
text I — 3 is reprinted in the Hilfsbuch fur das 
Fehlevi by Nyberg); the Matikan-i hazar Date- 
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stun, a legai work studied by Bartiiolomac in /.urn 
sasamdischen Rechi , Sitzungsber . d. Heidelb. A had. 
d IVissensch ., 1922, is valuable for our know- 
ledge of the judicial functions of the mobedh » and 
mobedhan mobedh : a few short moral ueatises 
preserving traces of law (cf. Pagliaro in R. S. O.. 
x., 1925, p. 468 — 5 77) etc. The numerous references 
to the mobedh, and the mobedhan mobedh which 
we find in Persian and Arabic sources come from lost 
Pehlevi souices or Arabic and Persian versions of 
them. Thus the Book of Kings especially in the latter 
part contains some information about the mobedh s 
but nothing veiy full or precise about their functions; 
the matter of the Shahnama is taken, as we know, 
from a Persian prose version of the Kh wad ainamagh. 
The version which we have of the letter of Tansar 
(publ. and transl. by Darmesteter in f.A., 1904, 1.) 
gives very interesting information about the Sasa- 
man hierarchy and also about the mobedhs ; it 
comes from a Pehlevi document which, according to 
Christensen, goes back not to the time of Ardashir 
but rather to that of Khusiaw the Gieat (cf. Empire 
des Sasanides , 111 — 112, and more recently Aber - 
sam et Tansar , in Acta Orientalia , x. 43 sqg.). 

The numerous writers in Arabic and Persian 
whose w’orks give us note-' on the mobedh derive 
their matter, as legards Persia, from information 
supplied directly by contemporary mobedh or 
grand mobedh , from Pehlevi works translated into 
Arabic (especially the translations of Ibn al Mukaffa ) 
which no longer exist, such as the Kh iv ad ainam agh 
and the c A in-nama or “book of offices” (A'itab 
al-Rusum ; cf. below). Of great importance is the 
Kitdb al-Tadj or Akhldh al-Mnluk by al-Djahiz 
(cf. ¥. Gabrieli, in R.S.O. y x. [1928], p.232 — 308; 
and others written by al-Djahiz himself and the 
Kitab al-Mahcisin zva 'l-Addad which is attributed 
to him; very important also are the works of the 
historians, chroniclers, geographers and polygraphers 
or men of letters like aI-Ya c kubl. Ibn Kutaiba, al- 
Dinawari, al-Tabari, al-Mas c udT, Hamza al-Isfahani, 
al-Tha c alibi, al-Nuwairi, al-Shahrastani, etc. 

Of course all these sources bear different relations 
to the Pehlevi originals or to one another and they 
differ greatly in value, apart from the fact that 
they frequently combine legendary matter with 
accurate statements, e. g. some concerning certain 
of the functions of the mobedh. 

Information of value can also be extracted from 
Syriac, Greek (especially Acts of Maityrs) and 
Armenian (historians etc ) sources. 

Even by combining all these sources it is not 
possible to give a precise account of the office of 
mobedk in the Sasaman ecclesiastical hierarchy as 
laid down in the organisation of the kingdom at- 
tributed to Ardashir (cf. Kitab al-Tadj , p 23 — 30) 
nor to follow its developments (cf. the letter from 
Tansar, al-Mas c udi, Tanbih , p 103-104 and Murudj , 
ii. 156; aI-Ya c kubi, Hiitoriae y i. 202; al-Shahra- 
stSni, ed Cureton, p. 193; transl. Haarbrucker, 
i. 292) Nothing definite can be deduced from the 
Parsi hierarchy of the present day as the ecclesiastical 
organisation has profoundly changed But we may 
assume that high priests regularly called mobedh 
were given the task of supervising in the different 
divisions of the empire (one might say dioceses) 
the very vaiied work of the hereditary clergy, the 
ma K l '\ who had so great an influence over the lives 
of the Persians; that is to say not only the very 
e aborate ceremonies of worship, the sacrifices, the 
care of the pyres, but also the cure of souls 


and the education of the people. Iheae mobedh 
and their chief (cf. below) were like all priests the 
lepositories of learning, profane as well as sacred 
(cf. Tanbih , p. 97, where theie is an allusion to 
the unbounded knowledge of the mobedh and 
herbedh ) and the Arab writers must also have 
obtained information from mobedh (cf. Inostranzev, 
Etudes sassanidesy p. 10). The mobedh had also 
judicial functions (cf, belou T ) ; in the Acts of the 
martyis they appear vested with executive power; 
but since courts of inquiry were composed of lay 
officers and priests, it is probable that this power 
was exercised by the whole college 01 by delegation. 
It is also certain that the title of mobedh is not 
applied exclusively to these heads of administrative 
divisions or dioceses (of whom it is nevertheless 
characteristic) because at the court of the king, 
according to the sources, especially the Shah name , 
there were many high priests called mobedh or 
herbedh who formed a kind of council around 
the grand mobedh (cf. below) or who had other 
special offices. Giaduallv the name mobedh must 
have come to mean, as at the present day, a 
piiest fully qualified to do everything in connection 
with worship. The other terms for Persian priests 
seem to refer rather, either to their dignity (e. g. 
1 dastvr) or to functions occasionally performed by 
1 them [cf. ZOROASTRIANISM]. Rat and magupat are 
; sometimes put on the same level. The relation of 
| the mobedh to the other degrees of the hierarchy 
j like the hei bedh , another office (perhaps teacher) 
having supervision over a body of priests, is not 
! clear. Al-Mas c udl says in the Tanbih , p. 103, that 
| herbedh were lower in rank than mobedh ♦ 

| At the head of the hierarchy of priests were 
| no doubt the herbedhdn herbedh or chief of the 
! herbedh and the mobedhan mobedh or chief of the 
j mobedh. Tansar. the writer of the famous letter, is 
called by the Denkart'. herbedhan herbedh , according 
to Darmesteter “chief of the religion”, while al- 
| Mas c udl ( Tanbih , p. 99) calls him better the 
1 mobedh of Ardashir. Indeed it is quite certain 
[ fiom our soutces that the supreme head of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was the chief of the mobedh 
' ( mobedhan mobedh) who was also the first dignitary 
of the court; all the power of the Zoroastrian 
clergy which constituted a state within the state 
was concentrated in this pontiff. AI-Mas c Udf in 
the Tanbih , p. 103, says of his rank that it w r as 
almost equal to that of a prophet. 

In accounts of the ceremonial of the Sasanids, 
he is always given first place and he fiequently 
appears suriounded by a council of high priests, 
herbedh or mobedh. Besides all the functions 
which he exercised as head of the clergy, i. e. 
the supervision of the whole religious life of the 
country, the settlement of theological questions, 
of problems of ecclesiastical policy, the appointment 
and dismissal of ecclesiastical officials, he had 
others which we must outline. Christensen thinks 
he can deduce from several sources (letter of 
Tansar, al-Mas c udi, Tanbih , p. 103 — -104; Ya c kubl, 
Histo/ iae, p. 1 — 202), that four or five high officials 
formed with the king a kind of ministry, the 
composition and number of members of which 
peihap> changed from time to time but which 
always included the mdbeiihdn mobedh (cf. e. g. 
the Shah name , ed. Mohl, vi. 223 where the mobedh 
is called the king's vizier). But he was also 
supreme judge as head of the mobedh of the 
administrative divisions, as the latter were the 
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judges of higher degree m their respective areas. 
It is evident from the studies of Bartholomae on 
I’ehlevi legal texts (and especially on the Ji atikan-i 
kazar Date stun ; cf. Zum Sasanidischen Keckt. 
p. 34, etc.) that in the different districts there 
were judges of first instance and of two degrees 
lower, mas higher), above whom was the 
mobt.dk of the district. The supreme judge was 
ultimately the mobedhan mobedh whose final sentence 
could not be disputed. For the judicial functions 
of the mobedh s it is interesting to consult the acts 
of the Persian martyis in Syriac and Gieek (cf. 
Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen Akten peuiseher 
Martyrer , Leipzig 1880; the texts of Bedjan. etc., 
in Patrologia Orient etc.). The Arab writers also 
give us a pretty clear idea, especially as regards 
the mobedhan mobedh 5 for example in Tabari, i. 
952; Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser unU Araber, p. 230, 
the mobedhan mobedh in advising the king m the 
matter of the son of Dhu Yazan, lays paiticular 
stress on the young man’s right to have his 
prayer granted; al-Mas : udi, Mnrudj (li. 156) and 
Tanbih , p. 103, calls him kadi ‘ l-kudat\ in the 
Murudj also (ii. 21 1) we are told in connection 
with the abuses of Hurmuz son of Khusraw that, 
having abolished the jurisdiction of the mobedh*. 
the good old tradition and the ancient laws «fell 
into desuetude. In al-Tha c alibi, Hist. Pei s., p. 506-7, 
we find two answers which are interesting in this 
connection; they were given by the mobedhan 
mobedh to the king, who had consulted him with 
regard to the sentence of death to be pronounced 
against his chief wife and his cook; in the Kitab 
al-Tadj , p. 78 it is related that king Kav\adh 
full of admiiation for a subtle answer given by 
the mobedh exclaimed: “It is with justice that kings 
have given you the first place and that they 
have entrusted you with the control of jurisdiction!” 

Some Arabic sources also allude to the court 
of justice which was held on the occasion of the 
great festivals of the Naioruz and the Mihrdjan 
(e. g. Kitab al-Tadj , p. 159 — 63; al-Mahasin zoa 
l- Add ad, p. 359 — 65; al-Blrunl, al-Atkar al-bakiya, 
ed. Sachau, p. 215 — 219, 222 — 223; Siyaset-nama, 
ed. Schefer, p. 38 — 40, etc.). According to these 
stories, the people on those days had the right 
to bring any complaint against the king before 
a commission of which the grand mobedh was the 
most important member; the first complaint was 
judged by the grand mobedh who thus had the 
right to condemn the king, the latter having 
pronounced a formula of submission, kneeling 
before him. The complaints that followed were 
judged by the king. According to al-Nuwairi, the 
mobedh also offered to the king on these ceremonial 
occasions a basket of fruits over which he had 
uttered a prayer. Tansar's letter {J. A ., I9°4i 
P- 544 — '545) informs us that in the procedure laid 
down by Ardashir for designating the heir to the 
thione the grand mobedh played the most important 
P a rt, that is to say he proclaimed the new heir 
chosen by divine inspiration should it happen that 
the other dignitaries summoned to deliberate with 
him were not in agreement, lhe position of the 
grand mobedh as intimate councillor and mentor 
of the king who placed complete confidence in 
hi *n (he is often called “councillor of the king”) 
is very clear in the Shahnama as well as^ in 
the Arabic and Persian sources (cf. al-Tha alibi 
P* 504^-505 ; al-Mas c udI, Murndj , ii. 17 1 where 
Bahrain son of Bahram, son of Hurmuz, addresses 
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the grand mobedh'. “Thou, support of religion, 
councillor of the king and the man who directs 
his attention to affairs of state neglected by him”). 
According to al-Mas c udI, TanbJh , p. 104, only the 
mobedh* and a few other high officials of state 
possessed a copy of the Gahname or register of 
offices, a very large book, forming part of the 
Aln-nama (an A'in-ndma was translated by Ibn 
ai-Mukaffa : with the title Kitab al-Rnsum). 

Among the details which aie pieserved m the 
sources about the grand mobedh. we are told that 
he was one of the three who shared the king’s 
table in time of war when the ro\al meals were 
very frugal ; and that when a victory was won, he 
along with other dignitaries pronounced a discourse 
{Kitab al-Tadj , p. 173 — 1 74). A very marked 
feature in the sources is the wisdom of the grand 
mobedh and mdeed of all the mobedh s (cf. below). 
In the Shah name (we pick out only a few of the 
moie interesting episodes) the Byzantine ambassador 
who was, the giand mobedh tells Khusraw, of the 
school of Plato, puts seven questions to the mobedh 
which he answers (Mohl, vi. 3 sqq.) and thus ex- 
cites the admiration of the king. In this story, as 
usual, the grand mobedh appeals suriounded by 
other priests called mobedh * or herbedh* as the 
case may be, and he is also given the title dastui . 
Cf. also the questions put by the giand mobedh, 
to Khusraw' Anu>harwan (Mohl, vi. 394 sqq.) and 
the assembly of the mobedh s under the presidency 
of the grand mobedh to put questions to Hormuz 
son of Anusharwan {ibid., p. 424 — 43°)- Another 
passage (Mohl, vi. 442 sqq ) describes the heroic 
piety of the giand mobtdk who consoles a high 
official, a victim of king Hurmuzd, and is poisoned 
by the lattei. The grand mobedh is also repiesented 
as interpreting the language of birds (cf. also 
al-Mas : udi, Murudj, ii. 169 — 170: the dialogue 
of the owls denouncing the cruelty of king 
Bahrain son of Bahiam son of Hormuz [276— 
293 A. D.]), and in al-Tabaii (i. 905: Noldeke, 
p. 250) he explains the invasion of jackals in the 
reign of Khusraw as a punishment for the impiety 
of the land. 

The story is very well known among the Arabs 
of the dream of the grand mobedh in the night of the 
birth of the Prophet and his interpretation of other 
marvellous happenings of the same night (al- labari, 

i. 9S2 sqq.\ Noldeke, p 253* Anmh dell Islam , 
1. 150); Hamza al-Isfahani (ed. Gottwaldt, p. 27) 
quotes a list of Sasanian kings drawn up by the 
mobedh Bahiam son of Mardanshuh (Noldeke, p. 40 0* 

In religious discussions the steps to be taken 
agaiDst heretics, in the persecutions and inquisitions 
against the Christians, the mobedh s and the grand 
mobedh are always most piominent (Hoffmann, 
Aiiszugc ; texts of Bedjan; Patrologia Orient, etc.). 
Cf. also the articles MAZDVK. zinoik.^ 

A list of grand mobedh* of the Sasanian period 
and of mb be ops, contemporary with the last editors 
of the book is found in the Bundaaimn , effi 33 
(Christensen, Empire des Sasanides, p. 35)- Bhe 
first grand mo be ah appointed by Ardashir was, 
according to Tabari (Noldeke, p. 9), a man named 
PahrQ). The mobedhan mobedh Aturpat-i Zartushtan 
lived, according to the Pehlevi sources, 150 years 
and was grand mobedh for 9°- BHsee (Langlois, 

ii. 230) mentions a grand mobedh. , who had the 
honorific title of Hamakden (“he who knows all 
religion”) on account of his vast theological learning; 
this title seems to have been often given to the 

35 
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mobedhs. A number of names of grand mobedhs are 
given m various sources, among them the Acts of 
the Martyrs in Syriac, Greek and Armenian; some 
aie also preserved on the seals published by Herz- 
feld in his woik on the monument of Paikuli. 
Mazdak was according to some texts mobedk or 
even grand mobedk . In Ibn ai-Fakih, p. 216, we 
have a description in verse of pictures representing 
with other dignitaries u their mocedh and their 
herbecUP* who judges ignorantly and iniquitously. 
On the zamzamak cf. the at tide zoroasirianism 
and Goldziher, Mu h a mined an 1 sc h e Studien , i. 1 70 
and al-Djahiz, Bayan> ed. Sandubi, Cairo 1927, lii. 
7, on the SkiBubtya. It is known that the Zoruastrian 
clergy played an important part in the Shtfubiya 
movement (Inostranzev, Etudes sassanides , St. Peters- 
buig 1909, p. 10—15). 

Alter the Muhammadan conquest the importance 
ol the grand tnobedk and of the mooedks diminished 
m proportion as Islam spread ; our sources of course 
continue to mention them and Arab writers give 
information obtained directly fiom mobedhs (al- 
Tabari, 1. 2874, year 31 A.H., mentions the mobedk 
who advised the governor Mahawaihi not to kill 
king Yazdagird; al-Ma& udi, Kttdb al-Tanbik,\>. 104 
gives the name of the mobedk of all Persia in 

345 a.H. etc.;. 

The organisation of the Parsis at the present 
day is different; mobedk means a priest qualified 
to perform all the offices of worship. This, how- 
ever, is bejond the scope of this article. 

Bibliography ; in addition to the works 
mentioned in the article see especially : Th. 
Noldeke, Geschichte der Pet set und Araber zur 
Ztit der Sasamden, Leyden 1879; A. ChristenseD, 
L' Bmp ire des Sassanides , D. Kgl. Danske Vi - I 
densk. Sclsk. Ski if ter % 7 Raekke, Copenhagen i 
1907; Chr. Bartholomae, Zum sasantdischen i 
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IVissensch 1922; A. Pagliaro, T> acce di dintto 
sauinidno nel t) attatelh morali Pehlevici , in K.S. , 
0 , x., 1925, p. 468 — 477; F. Gabrieli, Etichetta 
di carte e costum: Sdsdnidi nel Kitdb Af}ldq 
al-Muluk di al-Gdhiz , in R.S.O ., xi., 1928, 
p. 292—305. ’ (Michelangelo Guidi) 

MODON, a town in the Morea on the 
south-west point of M e s s e n i a, about 20 
miles X. \\ . of Cape Akritas, opposite the island 
of Sapienza at the foot of Mount Tomeus. 
Modon is frequently mentioned in ancient times 
under the names MfSavy and Mojwvjf ; from the 
latter comes the Italian name of the town, Modon, 
under which it has been known since the middle 
ages in Furope. In the middle ages it was of much 
greater importance than in antiquity. The good 
harbour of the town, sheltered by cliffs of varying 
heights, has long been a haven of refuge and of 
supply for ships going from the west to the Levant. 
Hence pilgrims frequently mention the town and 
their accounts of their travels even contain maps. 

The Arab Idrisi, in his geographical work finished 
in 548 (1153; for Roger II of Sicily, enumerates 
many seaports and towns on the mainland of Greece. 
Among these is Modon of which he records that 
it is a fortified town and has a citadel which 
commands the sea ( Geographic d'Edtisi , ed. A. 
jaubeit, Paris 1846, p. 305). By the tieaty of 1199 
with the Bjzantine emperor Alexius III, Venice 
was allowed to trade freely in Modon. The town 
had suffered severely at the hands of the Venetians 
in 1125 and again of the Normans in 1146 but 


was recovering again slowly. After the taking 01 
Constantinople by the Crusaders (1204) and the 
division of the lands which had previousl) formed 
the Byzantine empire, Modon fell to the Venetians, 
under whose rule it remained for nearly three 
centuries. It is this period that maiks the golden 
age of the town, which, carefully administered b\ 
her merchant princes, developed a new prosperity 
and became an important and secure centre foi 
trading with Egypt and Syria, while previousl) i' 
had often been a nest of pirates. In the xv’d' 
century the population of Modon was a mixed 
| one of Greeks, Jews, Albanians, Turks, Gipsies 
\ and Western Europeans. The Turks of the neigh- 
bourhood reared swine which they sold to the 
townspeople. According to some sources, at the 
end of the xvth century five thousand swine were 
exported annually from Modon to Venice. About 
the same time a settlement of gipsies in Modon 
is mentioned, who came from Gyppe, a district 
about forty miles from Modon, from which the) 
said they had tied — for the sake of the Christian 
faith — and were seeking refuge in all lands 
with a letter of recommendation from the Pope 
(cf. Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von Haijp. 
ed. E. v. Groote, Cologne i860, p. xxviii., 67 sq . ; 
Z.D.P.V . , xvii., 1894, p. 144). The fact is, how- 
ever, that the gipsies of Modon after 1500 went 
over en masse to Islam, about the end of the 
xvii th century were again mainly Christians, out- 
wardly at least, after 1715 again became Muslims 
and finally after 1821 became Christians again. 

During the second half of the xiv* h century the 
population of Modon increased considerably for many 
Christians and Jews of the Peloponnesus, seeking to 
escape the Turkish yoke, took refuge here. While 
the town itself was immune, the country round, 
which w f as fiat, suffered a great deal from the 
Turks. Thus for example about 1480, the Turks 
raided this plain and destroyed by fire the olive- 
trees there. In the last decades of the xvth century, 
the Venetian republic had much anxiety about 
Modon and her other possessions in the East, 
which the Turks had loDg coveted. In 1499 the 
Admiral Antonio Grimani was ordered by his 
government to see to the defence of Modon against 
the Turks. In July of this year, the Turkish fleet 
came to the vicinity of Modon and soon aftervvatds 
several naval encounters with the Venetian fleet 
took place In a naval battle fought on Aug. 8. 
1499, outside Modon, the heroic Venetian Andreas 
Loredano, governor of Corfu, was taken by the 
luiks and put to death. Another Venetian admiral, 
Melchior Trevisano, w*as now entrusted by the 
Venetian republic with the defence of Modon and 
her other possessions in the East. At the same time 
the republic endeavoured to make peace wflth 
Turkey, but the negotiations broke down in face 
of the impossible conditions laid down by Bayazld II. 
Among other things he insisted on the surrender 
of Modon. In the meanwhile on March 23, 1500, 
the Tuiks had occupied Merona, a little town 
near Modon. Marcus Gabriel, the commander of 
Modon, had previously, on February 18, 1500, 
reported to the Venetian government the great 
stiaits of the town. According to his report, the 
gariison was not sufficient to defend the town against 
the Turks, and for a successful defence it would 
lequire four thousand trained men, in addition to 
artillery, arms, munitions and gunpowder, which 
the town lacked In spite of her difficult financial 
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Mtuation, Venice managed to provide the town with 
money, troops and artillery. But the TinkUh fleet 
igain appealed before Modon while Bayazul II 
advanced on the town by land at the head of a \\ ell 
equipped army. An attempt by the Venetian fleet 
under Admiral Hieronymus Contanni to rai»e the 
blockade on July 24, 1500 failed with heavy losses, 
fhe Turkish fleet, according to the Venetian admiral, 
hid very good artillery. In the meanwhile famine 
had broken out in the garrison so that they could 
hold out no longer. Four Venetian gallej* were 
able to steal thiough the Turkish fleet into the 
harbour and biing the garrison food, munitions 
and men, but this could not avert the fate of the 
town. After a siege of twenty-eight days during 
which the town was bombarded by heav) artilleiy, 
the Turks stormed it. On Sunday. August 9. 1 500, 
the Venetian garrison had to yield to this onslaught. 

The lot of the surviving garrison and other 
inhabitants of the town was a hatd one. They were 
either massacred in most inhuman fashion or sent 
into slavery. Very few of them succeeded in escaping. 
But the number of people captured did nut come 
up to the expectation of the Turks, because the 
Venetian authorities had earlier sent thousands of 
old men, women and children from Modon to 
Viete and Zante. Among those who fell at the 
capture of the town was the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Modon, Andreas Falcus, a number of prominent 
\ enetians and high officials of other origin. When 
the news of the capture of Modon by the Turks 
reached Venice, it was plunged into deep mourning. 
This is reflected in a letter which the Doge 
Augustino Barbarigo sent on September 7 to the 
Pope and several European ruleis with reference 
to the catastrophe. The sole consolation of the 
Venetians was the deceitful hope that their fleet 
might succeed in retaking Modon. The Venetian 
Senate at once saw to the settlement of a number 
of the refugees from Modon in Cephalonia Sultan 
Bayazid II regarded the conquest of Modon, at the 
fortifications of which he was rightly amazed, as 
a gift from God. When he entered the town as 
a victorious conqueror, it had already been paitly 
consumed by fire which had been begun by the 
defendeis themselves. The fugitives fiom Modon, 
^ho had taken refuge in Zante, watched the flames ; 
that were destroying theii homes burn for several 
oays. Sultan Bayazid II promoted the first janissary 
to leap over the walls of Modon to the rank of 
Saiak-bey. He had two towers built of the skulls 
of the fallen and massacred Christians and turned 
the cathedral of the town, the venerable chuich 
of St. John, into a mosque. On August 14, 1 50O1 
he went to the new mosque to return his thanks 
* n prayer. He then saw to the resettlement of 
Modon, the walls of which were rebuilt. By im- 
perial decrees, each Peloponnesian village had to 
s ' n fl five families to become permanent settlers 
m Modon, the revenues of which were allotted to 
Mecca. After a brief stay, Sultan Bajazid left his 
new conquest. Pie took with him as a prisoner 
fhe la^t \ enetian defender of the town, Marcus 
Gabriel, whose life he had spared with the intention 
cf using him for his own purposes later, 'I he 
dorian Safa'i, a native of Sinope, wrote some 
tIrne before 1521 an account of the taking of 
hepanto (Naupactos) and Modon ( Fethname-i 
At nabakhli we- Mo ton). The brief description of : 
the capture of Modon written by Munshi Seiyid 
Mehmed also gives details of the sultan’s treatment 


of the town (cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . W ’., Leipzig 
1909, p. 49). 

In 1531 the Knights of St. John endeavoured 
to take Modon from the Tuiks and to establish 
themselves there. To do this they equipped a small 
fleet under the command of the Abbot Fra Bernardo 
Salbiati. a nephew of Pope Clement VII. Two 
Greeks employed in the harbour of Modon and 
lohannes Skandalis, a Greek from Zante, whose 
father was a customs officer in Modon, were to 
assist the enterprise. The fleet, led by Salbiati 
with two merchant ships, which also concealed 
soldiers, sailed for Sapienza. The warships were 
hidden in the vicinity of this island, while the 
two merchant ships under the guidance of Johannes 
Skandalis, made for the harbour of Modon. Per- 
mission to land was given without trouble to the 
ciews of the two ships, who gave themselves out 
to be some merchants and some janissaries, and 
they were allowed to spent the night in the tower 
at the harbour. Johannes Skandalis and his little 
body of followers then succeeded in ovei powering 
the Turkish guaid at the tower and taking nearly 
the whole town. The rest of the Turkish gairison 
shut themselves in the palace which had once 
housed the Venetian governors of the town, and 
offered a stubborn resistance. In order to overcome 
the Turkish garrison the warships hidden at Sapienza 
were necessaiy. These now came up, although very 
late, and bombarded the town with their guns 
Scaicelv had they begun when a strong Turkish 
fleet appeared. The Knights aDd John Skandalis 
therefore abandoned Modon but not without car- 
rying off some sixteen hundred piUoneis. 

' The years 1532— 1534 - Juring which a Spanish 
force in the service of Charles A occupied ihe 
adioinmg Coroni. were a critical peiiod for the 
Turks 111 Modon. But after this, it was left 111 
peace for a considerable period. The Travels of 
Ewhya Celebi who visited the Morea in 1667 to 
166S contain valuable notes on Modon and its 
vicinity, while Hadjdji Khalifa (d. 165S) contains 
nothing essential. 

During the war which broke out in 16S4 between 
Turks and Venetians in which Geimans. Poles and 
Russians also shared as allies, Modon with the whole 
of the Morea was restoied to the Venetians General 
Fiancesco Morosini in 16S6 broke the resistance 
of the Turkish ganison with the help of Greek 
and German troops and secured it for the Adriatic 
republic. The chief mosque of the city, 1. e. the 
old cathedral, was once more dedicated to Christian 
worship. Onlv in i6q9 after the peace of Carlo- 
witz, did the Turks recognise the Venetian claim to 
Modon. Venice now did her utmost to restore 
the city which, with its commerce, had much declined 
during the Turkish occupation. Of the seven ad- 
ministrative divisions ( camera ) into which the 
Venetians had divided the Morea, the third was 
that of Modon. This district was again divided 
into four areas (Fanari, Arcadia, Xavarmo and 
Modon) From a Venetian record of September 29. 
*1690, giving the results of a census by the Venetian 
officials* we see that the district of Modon had 
been depopulated to an mciedible degree. The 
ziS villages detailed in this list were inhabited 
bv only 11,202 souls. Modon itself, including the 
citadel, had only 236 inhabitants of whom some 
must have been Muhammadans. A large number 
of villages which at the turn of the xvii*— xviiith 
centunes belonged to the district of Modon, have 
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Turkish names, some of which survive to this day. 
These villages were originally fiefs gi anted to Turks 
whose names in time passed to the village (cf. 
S. P. Lambros, in Deltion , publication of the 
Historical and Ethnological Society of Greece, 
vol. ii., 1SS5, p. 686 — 710. pi. vii. ; thereon 
'Irropixx Ms?,ST'e(zxrx, Athens 18S4, p. 114 sqq. ; 
Pier' Antonio Pacifico, Breve descrizzione coro- 
granca del Peloponneso o' Morea , Venice 1704, 
p. 125 sq,j.). 

After the conquest by Morosmi whose services 
to Modon are commemorated in inscriptions still 
m existence, the town remained for some nineteen 
years under Venetian rule. In 1715 the grand vizier 
‘All Kumurtzi with the help of a number of Greeks 1 
took not only Modon but almost the whole of the 
Morea from the Venetians in a veiy short time. 
The Venetian garrisons of Xavarino and Coroni 
as well as the inhabitants abandoned them when 
the Turkish army approached in the summer of 
1715? t Q order to take refuge in Modon, which 
was much more strongly fortified. Soon afterwards 
the Turkish fleet and army began the siege of I 
the town. After a brief resistance Modon surrendered , 
voluntarily. After the capture of the town the 
grand vizier ordered a general slaughter of the 
Christians. Many in the district theieupon adopted 
Islam in order to save life and property in this 
way. The Turks who had formerly owned property 
m Modon or the neighbourhood were allowed 
by imperial edict to resume possession of it. The 
peace of Pessarowitz (1718) finally ceded Modon 
to Turkey. The town recovered from the cata- 
strophe of 1715- from 1725 onwards a busy 
trade developed between Modon and the lands 
of North Africa, especially Algeria and Tunis; 
this trade had existed previously but not to the 
same extent. Modon played a certain part during 
the war between Turkey and Russia in 1768 — 
1774. The Russian vice-general Georg Vladimir 
Dolgoraki in 1769 with 500 Russians, 150 Mon- 
tenegrins and 100 Greeks (mainly Mainotes) besieged 
Modon. The Turkish garrison of Modon consisted 
of 800 janissaries and a large number of Turks 
of the town and vicinity able to bear arms. The 
w-alls of the citadel were in good condition, and 
the supply of food and munitions ample. The siege 
lasted a long time; the fighting was conducted 
mainly by the artillery on both sides. The Russians 
had also two warships co-opeiating on the sea. 

At the end of May 1769, Turks and Albanians 
from the interior of the Morea came to the help 
of the besieged who undertook a valiant sortie, 
when they learned of the approach of help. In 
the battle that now developed the Russians suffered 
heavily. They were forced to abandon most of 
their aitillery and to escape to Xavarino, from 
which they sailed with the rest of the Russian 
army- and a few Greek notables. A few years later, 
the Turks in Modon were still displaying the guns 
which they had taken from the Russians in 1769. 
According to reliable sources, the Turkish popu- 
lation of Modon about 1S20 was four to five 
hundred fighting men. About the same time c AIi 
Agha was prominent among the Turks of the 
town for his wealth and in other respects also. 

e \ icinity of Modon w-as almost exclusively in- 
habited by Greeks who cultivated the land, which 
bv^tu e I°nged to the Turks, and were despised 
nj. ® as contemptible menials. During the 
ar of Independence of 1821 — 1827, all 


the attempts of the Greeks to take the town failed. 
At the end of March 1821, a Peloponnesian foice 
led by the orthodox patriarch of Methone, named 
Gregory, and other notables, besieged Modon and 
the adjoining towns of Koroni and Neokastron. 
The besiegers were joined in the spring by Greek*, 
from the Ionian islands and later by Philhellenes 
from Europe. On May 18, 1821, Greek ships, 
under the captains of the Speziots, Nikolaou Mpo- 
tasis and Anastasiou Koladrutsos blockaded Modon. 
But neither the Turkish garrison nor the armed 
Turkish civilians in the town were the least dis- 
mayed. On the contrary, they undertook raids in 
all directions and did their best to impede the 
progress of Greek emancipation. Many fierce en- 
counters took place between the Turks of Modon 
and their besiegers. In July 1821, Turkish ships 
re-provisioned Modon but they were not success- 
ful in their attempt to reprovision Neokastron, the 
garrison of which was in dire straits from want 
of food and even water. On August 8, 1821, the 
Turks of Modon decided to attempt the relief of 
their compatriots in Neokastron, who had in the 
meanwhile been forced to capitulate to their Greek 
besiegers. On the road between Modon and Neo- 
kastron a battle was fought on August 8, 1821, 
in which the valiant chief Constantine Pierrakos 
Mawromichalis, a member of a notable Mainote 
family, fell. On the same day, the Greeks took 
Neokastron; but they gradually abandoned the 
siege of Modon. The town was able to continue 
to hold out, only, however, with the frequent help 
of the Turkish fleet. 

When Ibrahim Pasha, the adopted son of Mehem- 
med c All, undertook to suppress the Greek rising 
and to pacify the Morea, Modon and its neigh- 
bourhood formed his main base. There he landed 
troops on February 24, 1825, and dug entrench- 
ments. Modon became an important base for Ibrahim 
Pasha’s operations. On October 8, 1828 the town 
was taken from him by the French General Maison. 
Not before 1833 the French left and Modon has 
since then belonged to the Greeks. 
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(publ. by Ch. de la Ronciere, La Decouverte de 
FAfnque au Moyen-age , 1 925) but there was not 
a town here, when in Sept. 1506, the king of 
Portugal Dom Manuel I commanded a gentleman 
of hib court. Diogo d'Azambuja, to build a fortress 
here which was called Castello Real of Mogador. 
Built with great difficulty in face of the hostility 
of the natives, the Portuguese stronghold did not 
long resist them. While at Safi and Santa Cruz 
of Cape Guer (Agadir), the state of anarchy in 
which the tribes lived favoured the rapid progress 
of the Portuguese, it seems that at Mogador they 
came up against strong resistance probably or- 
ganised by the old Beiber marabout body of the 
Kagraga. The gariLon had to remain blockaded 
in Castello Real, revictualled with difficulty from 
Poitugal and Madeira, until m October or November 
1510. the tribes were strong enough to seize the 
fortress in circumstances which we do not know. 

A sketch of the xviith century and plans of 
the* xviiidi leave no doubt as to the site of 
Castello Real. It was situated, not at the mouth 
of the Wadi *l-Ksob, where is now shown an 


siantinopels Lurch die Turken . . . bit auf unsere 

Tags, part i. and ii., Leipzig 1870 — 1870,/ nsim ; 

J. A. Buchon, La Greet eontinentale et la Merits 

Paris 1843, p. 97. (Xikos A Bees) [BA<;] 

MOGADOR, a town in Morocco on the 
Atlantic coast. The Bay of Mogador, protected 
against the north winds by the rocky promontory 
on which the town is built, against those from 
the west by an island about 1,000 yards in length, 
foims a natural harbour which, although not 
laige and inaccessible for ships of large tonnage, 
has however the merit of being accessible at all 
reasons, an advantage which secures it a favourable 
place among the anchorages of the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco which is, generally speaking, inhospitable. 
This favoured situation was taken advantage of 
at a very early period. In spite of the lack of 
precision in the sources, it is probable that we 
should seek at Mogador the site of one of the 
hve Phoenician colonies founded by Hanno (v th 
century). The island seems to have been known 
as the island of Hera or of Juno. Pliny records 
that at the end of the first century k. c. the king 
Juba II founded purple dye-works on the Fur- . 
pitiariae Insulae , islands in the Ocean, “opposite , 
the Autolole*", a Getulic people who lived in the J 
H'Tth of the High Atlas. Getulic pui pie, which 
wa^, celebrated at Rome, was supplied bv the \ 
molluscs abundant on this coast. It is only at ; 
Mogador that we find an island and islets which 
can be identified as the Furpurariae Insulae . but 
n archaeological discovery has yet been made to ^ 
confirm the deductions made from the ancient | 
gcogiaphers. 

1 11 the xith century of the Christian era, according 
to al-Bakii (who finished his book in 106S). Amog- . 
dul, a very safe anchorage, was the port for all 
the province of Sus. We see in the name that of 1 
a h’cal saint, Sid! Mogdul, still \enerated in this 
Ie ^°n, whose tomb is on the bank near the mouth j 
of the Wadi ’l-Ksob. It is however possible that ! 
* h c saint, of whom we know nothing, gets his name 
‘ r 'm an old Berber place-name. Mogador is only 
a Spanish or Portuguese transcription of Mogdul, , 
though the forms Mogodul, Mogodor. which we | 
sometimes find in the texts. The harbour and the 
idand hear the name Mogodor or Mongodor on 
a se ries of portolans of the xivth and xvth century ■ 


alleged Poituguese foit which however only dates 
from the end of the xviii th century, but on the 
shore of the northern passage opposite the island, 
on the rocky point which supports the mole west 
of the present harbour. Sometimes abandoned, 
sometimes more or less restored by the rulers of 
Morocco, who from time to time kept a small 
garrison there, the old Portuguese castle survived 
till 1764 or 1765 and was only destroyed when 
the town was built. 

In spite of the lack of success of the Portuguese 
attempt, this privileged situation continued to attract 
the envy of European nations. At the beginning 
of the xviith century, Spain, fearing that Moioccan, 
Algerian or even European corsairs would establish 
themselves at Mogador. thought of seizing it her- 
self to protect the route to the Indies At the 
same time, English agents were thinking of making 
Mogador a base against Spain. The Sultan-. Mawdav 
Zaidan in 161 1 — 1612 and his son "Abd al-Malik 
in 1628 drew up a scheme to fortify the place 
to prevent foreigners from establishing themselves 
there. This was the time when in France Richelieu 
and Pere Joseph were drawing up schemes for a 
colonial policy. The Chevalier de Razilly in 1626 
suggested to them the occupation of Mogadoi and 
the organisation of a factory and fisheries there. 
He had it reconnoitred in 1629 but found it im- 
possible to take it In suipiise. 

In spite of so many projects and attempts against 
it, the island and the shores remained practically 
deseited. Ships however frequented the roadstead. 
It was through Mogador that in the fir>t quarter 
of the xvipb century, the greater part of the trade 
between Marrakush and Holland took place. Later, 
in the time of Mawdav Lmadl, the harbour was 
mainly used as a refuge for corsairs who came 
there to rest and repair their vessels. 

In 175k Sldi Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, then 
khalita of his father lor the distiict of Marrakush, 
desiring to develop commercial relations between 
his subjects and Europe, ceded the island of Mogador 
to a Danish company, which however preferred 
to establish a centre at Agadir and was not suc- 
cessful there. A few years later on becoming 
sultan and having made Marrakush his capital, 
Sidi Muhammad decided himself to found a town 
at Mogador and to conduct all the commerce of 
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the south of his kingdom through it, to the greater 
benefit of the royal treasury, which would obtain 
not only the customs fiom this increased trade 
but also profit by the rents of the buildings, mo^t 
of which had been built by the sovereign and were 
his private propeity. The harbour also served as 
a base for the coi sails who, thiough the menace 
they offered to the fleets of Europe, forced the 
Christian nations to conclude treaties with the 
sultan by which he received valuable presents and 
even sums of money. In order to populate the 
town and start business in it, he demanded that 
European consuls and merchants should settle theie 
and have houses built at their own expense. 

By 1760 he had begun work but it is from the 
autumn of 1764 that the foundation of the town 
really dates; it was given the name al-Suwaira 
(Souiia), the little fortress, by which it is known 
to the natives; the name Mogador is only used 
by Europeans. We also find a Berbeiised form 
( Tasuirt ). The sultan went in person to choose 
and distribute the sites for the buildings. He had 
asked the English to send him an architect. They 
sent him a Ftench “engineer’*, a native of Avignon, 
called Nicolas Cournut, who had made the plans 
for the fortifications of some places in Roussillon. 
He was an adventurer who, after working in 
France as a contractor, had enteied the English 
service during the Seven Years’ War. He w T as 
living at Gibraltar where he entered SidT Muham- 
mad’s service. The sultan did not gain much by 
his services and sent him back to France at the 
beginning of 1767. None of the present buildings 
in Mogador can be attributed with certainty to 
Cournut, for after him a number of European 
architects and masons worked for the sultan, DOtably 
a Genoese architect who built the battery called | 
the skala situated on the western rampart facing 1 
the sea. Mogador ow-ed to its builders the narrow 
streets, massive gateways and bastions of European 
type, the like of which cannot be found in other 
Moroccan towns and which give it quite a specific 
character. Sidi Muhammad also built outside the 
town a country palace which still stands half 
buried in sand opposite the little village of Diyabat. 

The dreams of the sultan were only imperfectly 
realised. The merchants, attracted to Mogador by 
the promise of a reduction in the export duties 
on goods, were soon undeceived when they saw 
that the soveteign did not keep his piomise^ but 
constantly imposed new burdens on trade. The 
prosperity of Mogador remained insignificant under 
Sidi Muhammad and declined under his successors. 
The situation of the town, a long way from gieat 
cities and main roads, made it frequently used in the 
xix*h century as a political prison and compulsory 
place of lesidence for high officials in disgrace. 
Mogador remained however the stai ting-place for 
the caravans to Sus. Mauritania and the Sudan and 
has letained from this position a certain commercial 
importance, to which the opening of the port of 
Agadir to commeice will now do considerable harm 

On August 15. 1844, after the battle of Isly^ 
a French squadron commanded by the Prince de 
join\ille, who had just bombarded Tangier, came 
and bombarded M >gador. It was intended to make 
an impression on Sultan Maw lay c Abd al-Rahm5n 
by striking at a town which belonged to him 
personally and from which he drew considerable 
revenues. A three hours’ bombardment silenced the 
atteries, the French army then disembarked on 


the island, the garrison of which, entrenched in 
the mosque, made a vigorous defence until the next 
morning. On August 16, a detachment of 600 men 
went to spike the guns, throw the gunpowder into 
the sea and destioy the last defences of Mogador 
The town, which had suffered very little from the 
French shot, but had been evacuated by the inha- 
bitants, was burned and plundered by the tribes 
of the countiy round (Shiyadma and Haha). 

Mogador is now the headquarters of a cent role 
civile. It had 18,401 inhabitants at the census of 
1926. The Jewish element is particularly large, 
numbering 7,730. 

The extremely temperate climate is remarkabh 
equable; but it is spoiled by the wind which blow’s 
almost incessantly, laden with the sand from the 
neighbouring dunes. 
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MOGHUL. [See Mughal.] 

MOHUR, an Indian gold coin. The name is 
the Persian muhr, which is a loanword from the 
Sanskrit mudra , seal or die. The earliest occur- 
rence of the word on coins is on the forced cur- 
rency of Muhammad b. Tughlak w’here it has the 
literal meaning of “sealed*’ or “stamped”. By the 
xvith century it had come to be used as a popular 
rather than piecise name for gold coins in general. 

Very little gold had been issued in India foi 
two centuries before the leign of Akbar One of 
hi-, leforms was the issue of an extensive coinage 
in gold. In addition to many pieces which had 
only a brief circulation, he revived the old gold 
tanka [q. \\] of the Sultans of Dehll on a standard 
of 170 grains (11 02 grammes) to which he gave 
the name muh> . That the name at first could be 
applied to any gold coin is shown by Djahangir’-- 
reference in his Memoirs (transl. A. Rogers, O. T.F.. 
vol. xix.. p. 10) to muhrs of 100, 50, 20. 10, 5 
and 1 tola. Aftei the numismatic experiments of 
Akbar ami Djahangir, only one gold piece was struck, 
occasionally with subdivisions so that the general 
n ime acq uired a particular meaning, especially among 
the English merchants in India. Mohurs continued 
to be struck to the end of the Mughal Empire and 
by the states into which it broke up in the xviii l h 
and xixth centuries. Akbar and Djahangir issued 
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„>uare as well as round pieces and the former also 
-truck a few mihrabi pieces, so called from their 
diipe Of the numerous lar^e denominations recorded 
! i\ Abu ’l-Fa/l and DjahanQir, only 5 niuhr pieces 
. f Akbar and of Djahangir are known to exist. 

As the silver rupee was the standard coin of 
h’dia the value of the mohur fluctuated with the 
puce of c^old. In the latter half of the xviii l h and 
'.ir'% xi\ l h centuries, the East Infiia Company 
endeavoured to make gold the standard of India 
issued mohurs (called gold rupees in Bombay) 
with the legends of the Mughal Emperor. None 
iif their attempts to keep gold and silver in cur- 
rency at a fixed rate were successful. When in 
1835 a uniform currency was introduced for British 
In lia a gold mohur or 15 rupee piece with English 
types was struck in name of William IV hut never 
•.rained general circulation; this was the last at- 
tempt to restore the mohur to ciicuLition. The 
nrharsi occasionally seen of Victoria of 1S61, 
1S02 and other dates are patterns. 

Bibliograph y : R . Ch almei s, A Hi .> tor y 
f Currency in the British Colonies , London 
tSQ3, p. 336 — 348; Imperial Gazetteer of In lia 
Oxford 1907), iv. 513 — 521; S. Lane-Poole, 
Catalogue of Moghul Coins in the British Museum 
.'London 1892). p. lxxii. — lxxviii. ; E. Thurston, 
History of Coinage of the East India Company 
;'Madras_i89o). (J. Allan) 

MOKHA, a small seaport on the Arabian 
coast of the Red Sea in 13° 19' 50" X. Lat. 
and 43° 12' 10" East Long. (Greenwich). 

The once imposing town lies on a small bay 
between two promontories with forts on each 
ibout one and a half miles apart. The wall which 
'Urrounds the town in a semicircle is pierced by 
four gates. In the north the Bab al-Hnmudiya leads 
,0 the citadel of the town and to a tongue of 
land which runs out into the sea; in the east 
roughly in the centre of the wall is the Bah ah 
Shadhill through which the foit of al Birudh is 
reached and to the east the road to al-Tahz? from 
it. while the road to al-Hodeida runs north via 
Bet al-Fakih. In the south the Bab al Sundiil admits 
to the fort of al-Raher and the road to c Aden; in 
the west through the Bab al-Bahr the harbour is 
reached ; its stone breakwater is now much decayed. 
This also holds of the wall which connects the 
city-gates. Seen from the sea the town, which 
covers an area of about half a square mile, still 
1 ">ks very fine; the white mass of houses stands 
Brightly out from the dark blue waters of the Red 
^ea But as one approaches, the damage which 
wars, dilapidation and turbulent times have done 
" the often sore tried town, is appaient; the 
bouses are for the most part deserted, while the 
inhabitants, consisting of Arabs, Somalis. Danakil, 
lews and a few’ Parsees, have settled in huts outside 
’he town. East of the Bab al-SMdhih. for example, 
■here is a large group of huts, inhabited hv Aiabs, 
outh of this another group belonging to Somalis, 
while farther south and on the other side of the 
^ndi M-KeMr is the Tewsh quarter fKa c al-\ ahiid). 

the north lies the great cemeterv and a white- 
washed mosque which contains the tomb of the 
I'a’ron saint of the town. Shaikh "AH b c l mar 
fi'Shftdhili; in the east of the town is a second 
ln i porta nt mosque with a minaret 118 feet birth, 
which forms a landmark visible fiom a consideiable 
^'stance, along with several smaller ones The 
country round is barren. Prinking water is brought 


bv a conduit from the Mawza‘ twenty-four miles 
to the north. The population has varied considerably 
in the last hundred years. In 1824. it was 20.000, 
in 1 87 S — 1S79 : 5 — 8,000, in 1882 it was put at 
1.500 inside the town and in 1901 it had sunk 
to about 400. 

al-Mokha is brietly mentioned by al-Hamdani 
in connection with al-Mandab as lying in the land 
of the Banu Madild ; al-Mas‘udi also refers to it 
briefly in his geographical work. The Portuguese 
gave the town the name by which it has become 
known in Europe: Moca. P. Manoel d’Almeyda 
calls it APcqita in his Hitcria geral de Ethiopia 
a a : ta for B Ithesar Telit e (Coimbra 1660) 

About S50 years ago Mokha was an insignificant 
village, but rapidly grew m importance when 
Shi’kh SI ad hil 1 discovered the peculiar qualities 
of the cofiee bean and introduced the habit of 
drinking coffee. In 1513 Alfonso Albuquerque found 
M >kha still a modest place but by 1610 it had 
become the most impoitant port for trade with 
Abyssinia, and England was endeavouring to trade 
with it while the Dutch had a factoiv here. Coffee 
was the chief article of export along with other 
specialities of the Yemen, and received its name 
ftom the town. As late as 1763 Niebuhr found 
the town very prosperous ; but the capture of 
‘Aden by the English put an end to its prosperity. 
‘Aden and al-Hodeida attracted all the trade of 
Southern Yemen. Under Turkish rule Mokha was 
a kada in the sandiak of Ta‘izz but its trade was 
insignificant. In 1916 for example, only about 
£ 10.000 worth of coffee was sent to ‘Aden. There 
is a minimum of industrial activity and that only 
to ,upply local needs. Indigo dyeing and the 
manufacture of spirits may be mentioned: the 
latter is in the hand of Tews. Mokha is connected 
bv telegraph with San‘a’ (via Ta‘izz' 1 . al-Hodeida 
(via Zabid). Shaikh Sa'id and PeiTm. Mokha has 
acquiied a new importance by the creation of the 
imamate of al-Yemen and is now beginning to 
shaie the trade with al-Hodeida. 

Bibliography. al-Hamdani. Si/a Dyazirat 
al-Arab. ed. P. H. Muller. Leyden 1884— 1891. 
p. 119; al-Mas'udl. Janbik , B. G.A.. viii. 260: 
C. Niebuhr. Beschreibnng von Arahien. Copen- 
hagen 1772, p. 22 r jv.: R. Manzoni. El Yemen, 
tre artni nell' Arabia f elite. Rome 1884. p 249 - 
351: G. W. Bury, Arabia Infelix or the Tin Us 
in Yamen , London I Q I A - p. 24. 1 19: A Groh- 
mann. Sudai alien als ff iris, ha f t ' geliot . 1. (Oden 
und Orient , Forschungen vol. iv.. \ ienna 1922), 
p. 4. 102; ii. (P>runn 1931), P- 5 1 - !, 4 : A 
HandboA of Atabia. vol. /, Genet al. tomf 'ed by 
the geographieal Set lion of Ike A aval In'elligenee 
Division. Xavr.l Staff Admit ality, London (T. D 
1128). p. 158. 169, 172. 224. 499 - 

(A Grohmannm 

MOLLA. [See Maui A.] 

MOLLA KHUSRAW. [See Mphammap n. 
Faramvrz.] 

MOMBASA , anciently Mvita), an 

island and town on the east coast of 
Africa, in fat 4' S-, Long. 39 ° E. The island, 
about 3 mile, in length from north to south and 
nearlv the same distance from east to west, is 
remaikablv compact in shape and is so placed in 
the deep inlet formed by the converging of several 
eieeks as to tie almost entirely surrounded by the 
mainland, only presenting its south-eastern angle 
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to the Indian Ocean. This peculiarity of its situation 
suggested to the late \V. E. Taylor the derivation : 
of the name MvitaJ (the “Curtained Headland’') 
from (n)ta “point’*. The more usual derivation , 
from vita “war*’ seems inadmissible on phonetic j 
grounds: another explanation connects it with 
dt a “hidden”, either from its hidden position, or j 
from the inhabitants, as it is said, having hidden , 
themselves in the bush during a raid from Pate, j 

The town of Mombasa is situated at the eastern ‘ 
end of the island and, being the terminus of the j 
Uganda railway and the only port of the colony, j 
is of considerable commercial importance. The ; 
population, according to the latest information | 
available, is something over 44,000, of whom , 
26,906 are classed as “Africans” (i. e. the per- 1 
manent lesidents, mostly Swahili, and a floating ! 
contingent of labourers belonging to other tribes). 
The remainder includes 7,523 Arabs, 7.5 56 Indians, j 
1000 Europeans, and a proportion of “other races”. 
The Arabs, Swahili and many of the Indians are J 
Moslems; the two former chiefly Sunni of the | 
Shafi c I sect, though a few of the older men belong 
to the Ibadiya There are several mosques, very 
plain buildings, as a rule, and devoid of minarets ; 
the mil aJh dh in stands on the flat roof to give 
the call to prayer. The largest and most imposing 
of these structures is that belonging to the Khodjas. 

The origin of Mombasa is involved in some 
obscurity. It is certain that Arab trading stations 
existed on the East African coast at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and we learn from the Peri- 
plus of the Erythraean Sea that the traders fre- 
quently married native women. This indicates a 
fairly early origin for the Swahili race. The first 
permanent settlements, however, seem to have been 
post-Islamic : 69 (689) is given as the date for 
the settlement of Pate; and, as Lamu is said by 
native tradition to have been founded by colonists 
sent out by c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (a. d. 684- 
705), these two towns were no doubt contemporary. 
There is no mention of Mombasa in the traditions 
of Lamu or Pate, at this period, except for a 
statement made to the late Captain Stigand [Land 
of Zittj , p. 29), that c Abd al-Malik sent out Sy- 
rians, who “built the cities of Pate, Malindi, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Lamu and Kilwa”. Other 
authorities place the founding of Kilwa much later, 
viz. 365 (976). The Chronicle of Kihva states 
that c Ali b. Hasan of Shiraz, the founder and first , 
“Sultan”, installed one of his sons as ruler of 
Mombasa, no doubt the first of the “^hirazi Shaikhs”, , 
the last of whom was deposed by the Portuguese. j 
It would appear that Mombasa was for some time , 
under the suzerainty of Kilwa: but how far the j 
“King of the Zandj” described by Idris! and, later, I 
by Ibn Sa c id as residing at Mombasa, was inde- | 
pendent, is not clear. The name? of the twelve 1 
tribes (called indifferently kabila or fit i fa ) said by ' 
native authorities to make up the Swahili population j 
indicate a composite origin and possibly a late | 
one, a.s the bulk of the people came from settle- [ 
ments already founded It is possible that the 1 
\\ am vita (who either take their name from the 
city or gave theirs to it) go back to the alleged 
foundation under Wbd al-Malik: but against this 
is the assertion, repeatedly made, that the Wachan- 
gamwe, Wakilindini and Watangana are the taifa 
“the three ’ — i. e. the three aboriginal — 
“tribes . Some native authorities give these three 
as “Kilmdim”, separate from Mombasa. Changamwe 


is a village on the mainland, a mile or two from 
the crossing at Makupa; Kilindini (now important 
as the principal harbour for steamers from Europe) 
is at the western end of the island. Tradition says 
that Kilindini was a city before Mombasa existed, 
and, in fact, the jungle near the present port 
contains numerous ruins of uncertain date, which, 
so far as I know, have not yet been competently 
examined. Tangana is on the island of Mombasa, 
now included in the town. The remaining tribes are 
those of Kilifi 1 ) (a town to the north of Mombasa; 
its inhabitants are said to have come from “Shlrazi”, 
either Shiraz in Persia or a town of the same name 
in Tanganyika Territory, a colony from the original 
Shiraz), Pate, Paza (or Faza, in the island of Pate), 
Shaka (a Persian settlement near the mouth of the 
Tana), Mtwapa (between Mombasa and Takaungu), 
Jomvu (on the creek known as Port Tudor), the 
Wagunya (the people on the mainland north of the 
Lamu archipelago) and the Wakatwa (the Somali). 
Another account omits this last name and substitutes 
that of the Wamalindi. Krapf (. Dictionary , p. 240) 
mentions a tradition that the town was built (not on 
the present site, but at the place known as Kwa 
Mashekh, a little to the north) by one Shehe 
Mvita, whose tomb was pointed out to him; but it 
seems probable that this eponymus was invented to 
account for the name. When that of Mombasa 
was introduced we have no information, but it 
was used by the Arab geographers as far back as 
the xiith century. It is mentioned, as already stated, 
by Idrisl. Ibn Sahd speaks of “a great estuary” 
to the west of Mombasa, by which must be meant 
the creek now known as “Port Tudor”, and says 
it is distant about one degree from Malindi. Ibn 
Battuta, who spent one night there, on his way 
to Kilwa, describes it as “a large island, two days’ 
journey by sea from the Sawahil country. It pos- 
sesses no territory on the mainland. They have 
fruit-trees on the island, but no cereals, which 
j have to be brought to them from the Sawahil. 
Their food consists chiefly of bananas and fish. 
The inhabitants are pious, honourable and upright, 
and they have well-built wooden mosques”. This 
| would imply that the coast opposite Mombasa was 
not reckoned as part of the Sawahil. Present-day 
Swahilis restrict the term “Swahilini” to the strip of 
coast between Malindi and Lamu, which they look 
upon as the cradle of their race and this might 
be taken as intended by Ibn Battuta, but for his 
reference to cereals being brought from “Sawahil”, 
which would place it in the south, since the dhows 
laden with millet come up from that quarter with 
the S. \Y. monsoon (cf. Taylor, Aphorisms , § 128). 

The first European to reach Mombasa was 
Vasco da Gama, who touched there, April 7, 
1498, but did not land, owing to the real or 
suspected treachery of the Arab pilot sent by the 
Shaikh. He went on to the rival state of Malindi 
and established friendly relations with its ruler, 
who hoped to find in him an ally against Mom- 
basa. Mombasa — after the city had been re- 
peatedly destroyed, in whole or in part, by Almeida 
m I 5 ° 5 i by Nuno da Cunha in 1528 and by 
Continho in 1589 — was rendered tributary to the 
Portuguese in or about 1590, after the adventurer 
Mir c All Bey had induced the Shaikh to tender 
his allegiance to the Turkish Sultan and had been 

1) In these names of places, I omit the 7 va-, 
which is the prefix indicating plurality of persons. 
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driven off by Continho’s fleet. At the same time 
occurred the invasion of the Zimbas, an unidentified 
tiibe who had spread desolation on their maich 
north-eastward, “probably from some locality on 
or near the West coast” (cf. Theal, i. 352b From 
Mombasa they passed on to Mahndi, where the 
Portuguese garrison, with the help of native allies, ] 
effectually resisted them, and, if not exterminated, ! 
they ceased to exist as a tribe. The fort, still in j 
existence, was erected between 1593 and i 595 t * 
and Mombasa was held by the Portuguese for | 
some sixty years. The last Shiraz! Shaikh, Shaho ; 
Mshaham b. Hisham, was deposed and the Shaikh * 
of Mahndi, Ahmad, installed in his stead with j 
the title of Sultan. Immigration from Portugal was 
encouraged, but in 1615 the settlers, apart from the 
garrison, only numbered 50 (cf. Strandes, p. 173). 
In 1605, a convent of Augustinian monks was i 
founded, which, with other ecclesiastical establish- j 
ments, was under the jurisdiction of the Arch- i 
bishop of Goa tilt 1612. In that year a separate j 
diocese of Mozambique was created. Shaikh Ahmad l 
died in 1609 and w r as succeeded by his son Hasan, j 
whose treatment by the Portuguese authorities ranks j 
among the scandals of Colonial histoiy. He was | 
finally murdered, at the instigation of the governor, I 
De Mello Pereira (1615). His son, Yusuf, aged . 
seven, was sent to Goa to be educated and there ! 
baptized by the name of Geronimo Chingulia. j 
After an inquiry held at Lisbon in 1618, the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal in Portugal pro- • 
nounced Hasan innocent and decreed that Yusuf j 
should be restored to his inheritance. In 1630 he j 
was sent home and installed as Sultan, continued 1 
for a time to profess Christianity, but, being accused 
of apostasy because he had been seen praying at 1 
his father’s tomb and apprehensive of being sent , 
to Goa (the seat of the Inquisition), revolted, J 
openly declared himself a Moslem and massacred 
all the Portuguese in Mombasa (cf. Faria y Sousa, | 
vol. iii., iv., i., p. 391). His example was followed j 
by Tanga, Mtangata and some other towns (1631). j 
Mombasa was besieged for three months by F. de j 
Mowra, with a fleet from Goa, but without success. ' 
Yusuf, however, probably seeing that he would j 
be unable to hold out permanently, retreated to j 
Arabia after dismantling the fort and destroying j 
the town. The new governor, Seixas de Cabreira, 
subdued the revolted towns and repaired the fort, 
as recorded in the inscription still legible above 
the gateway. The Portuguese rule becoming more 
and more oppressive, the Coast Arabs appealed ; 
in or about 1660 to Sultan b. Seif al-Ya c arubi, i 
Imam of c Oman, who had already expelled the ■ 
Portuguese from Maskat. He took Mombasa after i 
a long siege and various operations : and though \ 
it was retaken shortly afterwards, the power of ; 
Portugal was already on the wane, and Seif b. Sultan 
again captured Mombasa in 169S and installed ! 
^asr b. c Abd Allah al-Mazrui as governor. Internal | 
quarrels and a revolt against this governor laid j 
the town open to a last Portuguese attack, in j 
1728, when Luis de Mello Sampayo seized it, j 
with the help of Bwana Tamn Mknu (Abu Rakr j 
b. Muhammad), Sultan of Tate. This occupation j 
lasted but a short time and was terminated by 
another massacre, probably that commemorated in , 
the tradition recorded by Taylor ( Aphorisms , § 40 0 - 
A period of anarchy ensued, which became so 
intolerable that not only the “Twelve Tribes” of 
Mombasa but the chiefs of the pagan Wanyika on 


the mainland, appealed to Seif b. Sultan for help. 
He bent three ships and appointed a governor. 
In 1739 this* office was held by Muhammad b. 
c 0 ihman al-Maziui, the first of a line who became 
practically independant rulers of Mombasa. When 
the Ya c arabl Imams wore ousted by the Al Bu Saidi, 
the Maziui refused to recognise the new dynasty. 
They were left undisturbed for a considerable time, 
but the more energetic policy pursued by Sa c !d 
b. Sultan (1804 — 1856) induced them to seek 
British protection in 1823. This was provisionally 
granted by Captain Owen, but withdrawn three 
years later, as the Home government refused to 
sanction it. Sa c id finally gained possession of 
Mombasa in 1837, when the leading Mazrui were 
captured by treachery and deported to Bander 
c AbbSs. From that time till the establishment of 
the British protectorate in 1890, Mombasa remained 
subject to the Saiyid ( now called Sultan) of Zanzibar, 
who indeed retains a certain jurisdiction over the 
ten-mile strip of coast leased from him by the 
British East Africa Company in 1SS7 The principal 
event in its history since that date is the rising 
of the Mazrui in 1S95. coincident with, but not 
caused by the proclamation of the British pro- 
tectorate over the mainland territory, which was 
taken ovei from the Company by the Imperial 
Government. Since then the completion of the 
Uganda Railway and the harbour works al-Kilindini 
have noticeably changed the character of Mombasa, 
which is now a flourishing seaport, much frequented 
by European shipping. 

The dialect of Swahili spoken at Mombasa was 
considered by the late W. E. Taylor “the truly 
central" language, “the best fitted for accurate 
statement and grave discussion”; though that of 
Zanzibar has now attained a wider currency. The 
art of poetry was, till recently, much cultivated 
there; the best known of the native poets are 
Muvaka b. Mwirni Haji. Mwalimu Sikuiua (died 
1S91), and Hemedi b Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Mambassi, who was still living during the last 
decade of the xixtk century (since deceased). Mu- 
hammed b. Ahmad, c Abd Allah Borashidi, Mwinyi 
Mugwama. 
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With an Introduction and a Recension and the shore and the country round. To the south is 
Poetical Translation of the Poem Inkishad , a a courtyard with tombs: here no doubt we have 
Swahili Speculum ATundi . Cambridge 1915; to locate the abodes of the pious women mentioned 
Justus Strandes, Die Portugiesenzeit von Dcutsch - by al-Warrak. The interior of the ribdt shows 
und Engliscn-Ostaftika , Beilin 1899; S. Arthur traces of frequent attention and repairs which 
Strong, History of Kilwa , in J.R.A.S ., 1895. makes its plan singularly complicated. We can 
p. 385 — 430* W. E. Taylor, African Aphorisms , however perhaps recognise the general arrangements 
or Saws from Szvahililand . London 1891: A. of which the rib at of Susa, founded twenty-five years 
Werner. A Swahili History of Pate. Translated later, gives us a clearer scheme on a smaller scale: 
and annotated \ in f.Afr.Soc ., 1915* The Arabic a central rectangular court surrounded by two 
chronicle of Mombasa, of which translations Coreys of cells. On the first floor on the south 
appear in Guillain and Owen, was also translated side, the cells are leplaced by a hall for prayer 
into German by Krapf, in Das Ausland , 1858. of no great height, very simple with cradle vaulting 

(A. Werner) It is probably the same as is mentioned by al- 
MONASTIR (pronounced Mnestir , ATestir ; Bakri: “On the first storey is a mosque where there 
ethnic Afesth I ), a town in the Sahel, the is always a shikh of great virtue and merit, who ha-« 
eastern coast of Tunisia, on the site of the ancient the direction of the community”. The signal tower, 
Ruspina at the end of a cape which runs out to circular in plan, occupies almost the same position 
the south-ea^t of Susa. The Arabic name raises a as that which dominates the ribdt of Susa. In ad- 
problem which is not yet solved. The name clearly dition to the dwellings of the marabouts there are 
conceals the Greek word [j.ovx'rryptov which suggests reservoirs, baths and “Persian mills” in the mon- 
that there was an important Christian monastery astery. Every year a great fair was held at Mo- 
here at one time. This is however a pure hypothesis, nastir on the c Ashura 3 day when the pious began 
supported by no text, although Tissot ( Geographic their temporary withdrawals from the world. Some, 
comparee de la province d'Afrique , ii. 165 — 166) however, shut themselves up for life and devoted 
seems to take it for granted. If on the other hand themselves entirely to prayer and the defence of 
we remember that the Arab Monastir from the the lands of Islam. The people of Kairawan sup- 
end of the eighth century was a great Muslim plied them with provisions, in itself a pious work 
monastery and probably the first to be founded The ninth century was undoubtedly the golden 
in the west, it is tempting to accept the explanation age of the ribdt of Monastir. Its importance how- 
(suggested by Si Hasan c Abd al-Wahhab) that the ever must have diminished somewhat as a result 


name was given to the Muslim foundation by the 
Greeks of the country or Berbers speaking Greek, 
still Christians or recently converted, to Islam. 

It was in 180 (796) that Harthama b. c Aiyan, 
who ruled the province of Ifrikiya in the name 
of the c Abbasid caliph Harun al-Rashld, founded 
the ribat of Monastir. This fortified monastery 
attained considerable importance in Western Islam. 
A century after its foundation, ha liths were quoted 
which proclaimed its great importance and promised 
the highest rewards to those who came there to 
fight the infidel or to prepare themselves for the 
holy war. The Prophet foreseeing the foundation 
of al-Monastir is said to have said: “On the coast 
of Ifrikiya, there is one of the gates of Paradise 
which is called al-Monastir; one enters it by 
the grace of God’s mercy and leaves it by the 
effect of his pardon"; or again: “He who keeps 
watch in the frontier town of al-Monastli f.r three 
days has the right to Paradise” (cf Abu VArab, 
Classes des savants de Plf/iqiya, transl Ben Cheneb, 
5. 7. 9, 14, 15 : I bn c IdharI, Sayan, transl. Fagnan, 
i. 1). In the xph century al-Bakil gives a description 
of Monastir, the substance of which is taken from 
al-Warrak (d. 973) and which is not quite clear 
to us. It is a laige fortress (hasr\ he says, which 
contains a quarter (rabaJJi) of considerable size. 
In the middle of this quarter stands a citadel 
( hisn) which contains suites of rooms, oratories 
and castles (kisdb) of several s'ories. To the south 
of this citadel is a great court (sahn\ with kubbas , 
called kibab djdmP. around which women who wish 
to devote themselves to religion come to live. It 
'"eems that the “fortiess" was the town itself with 
its ramparts, still known by the name, common 
m Tunisia, of bled. Outside the bled is the quarter 
also encircled by ramparts and turrets in which 
we ave the ribat. This occupies the north-east 
y, 1 ?,. 6 , Df *!" s “ faub °urt!” : its walls and hh.;h tower 


, wansannnig 

called nadhu, dominate with their proud sil 


silhouette 


of the foundation in 821 of the ribat of Sosa, which 
was the starting point for the expedition to Sicily. 
Al-Bakri would regard the ribat of Monastir as 
a dependency on that of Snsa. It was nevertheless, 
as well as the land around it, an auspicious place. 
We can date to about 1000 A. D. the building of 
the Great Mosque, close to the ribat , and that of 
the little mosque of the Saiyida, both of which 
j have preserved mi/irdbs of a very curious transitional 
I style. It is probable that the “Lady” whose tomb has 
given its name to the oratory of the Saiyida was a 
princess of the family of the Zirids of Kairawan. 
Monastir was, especially after the Hilali invasion 
(middle of the xith century), the St. Denis of the 
Sanhadja rulers. According to al-Idrisi f xiith century), 
the dead were brought there by boat (the roads 
were by no means safe at this time) from the 
town of Mahdiya. The tombs of this period are 
numerous m the cemetery in which the patron 
saiDt of Monastir, Sidi al-Mazari, is buried. 

Although Monastir did not play a great part 
in history after this period, the town and the 
? ibiit continued to be an object of care to various 
Tunisian dynasties. From the Hafsid al-Mustansir 
(1260) date the two gates of the bled-. Bab al-Darb 
and Bab al-Sur. As tn the ribat , one of the gates 
was rebuilt by the Hafsid Abu Faris in 828 
(1424); another dates from 1058 (1648) and is 
the work of the Turks. 

Monastir is at the present day a town of some 
7.000 inhabitants. Three little islands, one of which 
contains a number of puzzling artificial caves, shelter 
the roadstead outside, which is frequented by a 
considerable number of ships at the tunDy and 
sardine fishing season. 
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med Ben Cheneb, Algiers 1920, passim\ Yakut, 
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MONTENEGRO (Turk. Kara Daoh, Serbo- 
Croat: Crna Gora) is in its heart a steep rocky 
citadel, the interior of which is difficult of passage 
and much cut up orographicallv and hydrographic- 
ally; it has only a gateway in the south from Lake 
Skutari and in the north from the Herzegovina; 
these two gateways are connected by a corridor, 
the valley of the Zeta. This route which, as the 
main line of communication, has been the scene of 
fierce fighting between the natives and invaders 
and is also the dividing line between western and 
eastern Montenegro or Crna Gora in the narrow 
sense, the oldest part of the modem state on the 
one hand and the eastern districts called Brda on 
the other, is formed by the undulating plain of 
Zeta on the lower course of the Morava, w'hich 
flows into Lake Skutari, by its right tributary the 
Zeta, the large but little fertile ba*in of the Niksic 
and the depression of the Puga passes. Crna Gora 
and an adjoining strip of the B>da running noith 
and south belong to the most desolate and poorest 
parts of the Dinarian or Illyrian limestone region 
which runs along the Adriatic, the forests of which, 
still existing down to modern times, have been 
'•'actificed to get pasture land, lime, charcoal and 
tar (C. Patsch, Histori<che Wandetunqen im Karst 
und an der Adria , i., Vienna 1922, p. 28) and 
which, with a poor water supply, have only a little 
arable land in lit'le hollows and cups on their 
cold rocky highlands, on which we also have the 
few little villages and towns of which Cetinic at the 
eastern foot of the Lovcen f5. 750 feet) with 5,473 
inhabitants is the largest. It is not till we come 
east of the Brda to the valleys of the Fiva and 
Tara with their deep ravines, which join to form 
the Drina on the northern frontier, and on the 
him, around the massif of the Durmitor (7.200 feet) 
mid Kom (8,000 feet), where the soil is of gravel, 
that we have favourable conditions with a regular 
water supply, extensive forests of pine and other 
woods, rich meadows which enable cattle to be 
reared in large numbers; in many places in this 
region bread is dearer than meat. A very small 
fruit -growing region is the alluvial plain of Crmnica, 
'he “garden of' Montenegro" which lies around 
^ irpazar on the north-western shores of Lake 
‘skutari, which is full of fish, with a Mediterranean 
climate and vegetation, which is also found in the 
narr nv strip of land along the Karst river Crnovevtca 
R 'yeka, to the north. 

1 • The oldest kn >wn inhabitants of the countiy 
w ere the Illyrian trib»s of the D ideates and 
Uheates, of whom the former lived in the wilds 
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of Montenegro and the latter in the Mediterranean 
area around Lake Skutari down to the coast. After 
the destruction in 16S B. c. of the Illyrian king- 
dom of the Ardiae whose last capital was Skutari. 
to which they, along with the Herzegovina. Southern 
Dalmatia and Northern Albania, had belonged, 
they came under the rule of the Romans and later 
formed part of the province of Dalmatia. In the 
first century a. d. we find the two tribal areas 
replaced each by a town organised on Roman lines 
with the old tribal teriitories attached to them, 
but ill defined : Doclea, at the corner formed by 
the junction of the Moraca and Zeta. and Scndra. 
now Skutari. which latter, in the division of Dal- 
matia under Diocletian, became the capital of the 
{rsvincia Pratvahtana or Praevali • and has main- 
tained a dominating position almost down to the 
piesent time [cf ski'tsri], Doclea. on the other 
hand, is representative for Montenegro of the 
economic and cultural decline of south-west Europe 
since ancient times. In spite of the step-motherly 
nature of the country, we know from the ruins of 
public and private buildings bleaching in the 
miserable desert of the Karst and from epigraphic 
evidence that it was once a prosperous city with 
considerable trade with the interior across Lake 
Skutari and on the Bovana which Hows out of it 
(Patsch. in Pauly-Wissowa. Realirtzyk!opad:e air 
I:!ass. Altcrtumswisscnschaft. v. 1251 sqq.). It 
suffered severely in 3Q5 when the Balkans suffered 
so much at the hand of the Teutons at the time 
of the migration of the Visigoths, but in spite of 
the plundering of the Adriatic territory which 
followed at other hands also, it was still the see 
of a bishop in 602, in the period when the towns 
of the peninsula were finally destroyed as a result of 
the raids of the Avars and Slavs and the permanent 
settlement of the latter, who having no under- 
standing of town life, retained in their new home- 
their ti adit ion.nl poor and primitive mode of life, 
for the most part in family groups settled on the 
land and mainlv engaged in cattle-reaiing. 

II. Its situation and tradition, from traces in 
place-names, remnants of the old population and 
the city walls, now much decayed, pre-erved for 
the ruined town of Doclea which hitherto had 
held the position later occupied by Montenegro, 
its old ecclesiastical position — there is a recoid 
of a bishopric of Doclea subordinate to the Greek 
metropolitan of Durazzo — and seem also to have 
given it a military and political preponderance, 
since the litt'e Slav state which later grew up 
here bore after it the name of Diociia, Slav Dio- 
klitiva down to the \ii th century. This originally 
comprised only southern Montenegro and the stretch 
of teiritorv called Kravina along the west bank 
of the Lake Skutari. The littoral itself (with Cattaro. 
Budua. Anti van and Dulcigno) and Northern Al- 
bania, with manv Roman towns like Skutari and 
Drivasto, remained Byzantine on the contrary, as 
part of the theme ('province') of Pvrrachion down 
to the x 1 ’0 centurv, while eastern and northern 
Montenegto belonged to Serbia and the north-west 
to the principality of Travunia (capital Trebinye) 
Of the eailv obscure pre-history of Diociia all 
that we have is a Byzantine seal of a ruler of pro- 
bably the tenth centuiv: rieVpou Sp^ovro; A;oxAta[?] ; 
the countiv was then not only ecclesiastically and 
culturally but also politically under Greek influence 
like the luger Shiv Vluntic state-. Fiom 1000 \.P 
our information is fuller, if not ab-olutely reliable 
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Piince Tohn Vladimir, a figure much obscured by 
legend, is inextricably associated with the last 
effbits of the Western Bulgar state. First a prisoner, 
then the son-in-law* of the Czar Samuel (d. 1014), 
he was murdered (drowned in Lake Prespa) by 
the last Czar John Vladislav (1015 — 1018) in the 
Bulgar capital. Remembered in Montenegro as a 
saint by Christians and Muslims alike, he now 
rests in the monastery of Shen Jon near Elbassan 
in Central Albania. 

In the years that followed, Byzantium, after the 
Bulgars, its opponents for centuries, had been 
finally disposed of by the Emperor Basil II 
Bulgaroktonos in 1018, being again in possession 
of the greater part of the Balkan Peninsula, en- 
forced its suzerainty to the northwest also. Dioclia 
under three able rulers not only survived this 
danger but attained an importance never reached 
by Montenegro itself in its best days. Prince 
Stephan Voyislav — it is not known in wdiat 
relationship he stood to John Vladimir — in spite 
of great opposition from the Byzantines (1036 — 
1042) obtained Travunia (see above), Zachlumia 
adjoining it (on the central and lower Narenta), 
almost the whole Adriatic coast between the Narenta 
and Boyana along with Cattaro and Antivari as 
well as Northern Albania with Skutariand established 
the still existing Latin bishopric in Antivari, out of 
political hostility to Byzantinism. His son Michael 
was the first to take the title of king: the choice 
of his son Constantine Bodin as Bulgar Czar by 
rebels in Macedonia (1073) ended however in a 
— temporary — humiliation of Dioclia. Michael and 
Bodin, who succeeded his father presumably in 
1082, made an alliance with the Normans in 
Italy and supported Robert Guiscard in his fighting 
in the west of the Balkan peninsula ( 1081 — 1085) 
with Alexius I Comnenus. Bodin succeeded at 
the same time in extending his rule over Bosnia 
also (then practically only the territory on the 
lower course of the Bosna, the Vrbas and the 
Narenta) and Serbia or Raszia (in the modern 
north and eastern Montenegro, the sandjak of Novi 
Pazar, S. W. Serbia and S. E. Bosnia). The kingdom 
of Dioclia attained its greatest extent with the 
conquests of Stephan Voyislav — but only for a 
brief period. Bodin's good fortune faded away. 
After the restoration of Byzantine rule on the 


Northern Albania and on the coast from the 
eastern shore of Lake Skutari to Cattaro, disposed 
of the last Dioclian prince Michael in 1189, and 
united his territory with Serbia. From the xii th 
century the old name of the country was replaced 
by that of the river Zeta (Latin: Zenta, Genta). 

III. Under Nemanya’s dynasty Zeta (with Northern 
Albania and the coast) remained for 170 years 
under Serbia and was frequently governed by 
princes, repeatedly by heirs to the throne. Widows 
of kings also had estates on this sunny strip of 
coast. A benefactress of the land as a builder was 
Helena (d. 1314), the French wife of Stephan Uros I 
(1243 — 1276). She had the towns on Lake Skutari 
restored, which had suffered severely from the 
Mongol storm which in 1242 had swept southwards 
along the Adriatic, and built and repaired numerous 
churches and monasteries in the predominantly 
Roman Catholic territory around the Lake and 
on the coast which was under the bishops of Anti- 
vari and numerous suffragan bishops, including 
also the great Benedictine Abbey of Ss. Sergius 
and Bacchus on the Boyana (now the ruins of 
Kisha e Shirjit), at which there was an important 
trading centre with much visited animal markets. 
St. Sava (d. 1236) created an Eastern Greek 

bishopric for the Zeta on the island of Prevlaka 
on the Gulf of Cattaro; the land also had many 
well-endowed monasteries of this creed on the islands 
in the Lake Skutari (like Vranyina), and what 
fertile soil existed elsewhere belonged for the most 
part to monasteries in Serbia, on Athos and in 
Jerusalem, granted by the, in this respect, extra- 
vagant Serbian ruler. The population received a 
considerable admixture, now completely absorbed, 
by the immigration of Wallachians and Albanians. 

A grave danger to Serbia was the power of 
the nobles, which had increased out of all pro- 
portion as a result of the constant feuds in the 
royal family. When after the death of the Czar 
Stephan Dusan (d. 1355) a general collapse of 
the great but only loosely knit state began, the 
centrifugal forces led in Zeta also (1360) to the 
formation once more of an independent princi- 
pality by the brothers Stracimir, George and Balsa, 
sons of Balsa, a nobleman of Wallachian origin, 
to whom the government of the country was 
entrusted. 


Adriatic, reprisals were begun (1085 — 1094) under 
the personal direction of the emperor Alexius. 
The king was defeated ; the links that bound the 
various parts of his kingdom together were loosened 
and quarrels broke out within the royal family 
itself. In 1096 Bodin could still receive Crusaders 
in his capital Skutari: Piovencals under Raymond 
of Toulouse, who had marched thiough Dalmatia 
and probably through the Zeta valley (cf. above) 
and were making for Durazzo in order to reach 
Constantinople from there by the old Via Egnatia. 
After this we have no certain information about 
him and his successors. All that is certain is that 
Dioclia was driven from the coast and out of 


Northern Albania by the Byzantines and became 
tributary to them, while Serbia, which had hitherto 
been politically insignificant in comparison, began 
r e * pa J d at the expense of Dioclia under the 
ran Zupan \ lkan, Bodin's governor, and his 
successors, especially after the Byzantine empire 

GTaniW “ to dec ^ ne 1180 onwards. The 

deprived u an of t e h P e h r Xemanya ’ a nati '’ e Dioclia, 
of the former possessions of Dioclia in 


IV. The break-up of Serbia took place just 
at the time when the Ottomans were vigorously 
extending their power in the Balkan peninsula. 
Their victories at Cirmen on the Marica (1371) 
and at Kosovo (“field of the blackbird 11 , 1389) 
destroyed the independence of the petty Serbian 
states in Macedonia and reduced Serbia itself to 
the district of the Morava, where it however not 
only maintained itself till 1459 but, as a result of 
the Turkish defeat at the hands of the Mongols at 
Angora (1402), was able for a time to rise to 
considerable power again. In spite of the danger 
which threatened Zeta also, George and Balsa ex- 
hausted their strength in continual feuds with 
their neighbours over pieces of land, and in the 
reign of George II the turbulent nobles, among 
whom the most prominent were the Crnoyevic or 
Gyura^evic between Budna, Cattaro and the lower 
Moraca, broke the kingdom up into little baronies. 
The result was that when the Ottomans under 
Khan al-Dln entered Albania from Macedonia, 
BaKa in 1385 lost a battle and his life north of 
\ alona, and George II after fighting with varying 
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fortune, realising his own weakness, handed over 
his Albanian possessions in the south and east of 
Lake Skutaii as far as Tuzi (S. E. of Podgorica) 
for an annual pension of 1,000 ducats (1396) to 
Venice, who thus became till 1479 the southern 
defender of Zeta against the Ottomans. George 
retained Dulcigno, Antivari and lludna for himselt 
as well as the lands west and north of Lake 
Skutari. 

Balsa 


Stracimir George I (d. 1378) Balia 1 (d. 1385) 

I 

George II (d. 1403) 

I 

Balsa II (d. 1421) 

But even this reduced territory found no peace. 
Under Balsa II, the last of his warlike but un- 
important house, two long and trying wars with 
Venice were fought : during the second, the prince 
died (1421) and left his lands to the despot (Duke) 
of Serbia, Stephan Lazarevic, who lost Dulcigno 
to the republic. 

V. The second period of Serbian rule very soon 
alienated the sympathy with which it was at first 
received and had to fight incieasing difficulties 
caused by the influential Crnoyevic (see above). 
In addition there was an inroad by the Turks in 
1430 and the demands of Venice. The latter took 
Antivari and Budua and appointed the woiwod 
Stephan Crnoyevic its salaried governor in the 
little mountain country now quite cut off from the 
coast; he (1455) induced the people to take the 
oath of fealty to the republic in the island monastery 
of Vranyina (cf. above). The end of Serbia ( 1459 ) 
seemed to secure Venice complete possession of 
the lands round Lake Skutari, but soon afterwards 
the Ottomans surrounded this land on all sides, 
for the conquest of Bosnia (1463) "as followed 
(1466) by the annexation of the Herzegovina and 
of the present Northern Montenegio as far as 
Niksic, which then belonged to it. 

Like Stephan Crnoyevic (d. 1465) his son Ivan 
(1465 — 1490) who called himself Gospodar Zetski 
(lord of Zeta), was also a vassal of Venice, who gave 
him so little support in the wars with Muhammad II 
over Upper Albania that, after the evacuation of 
Skutari (1479), he had to tly to Italy, and Zeta 
was occupied by the Turks, w r hich was the beginning 
of their long rule here. The contest for the throne 
after the Sultan’s death (1481) induced Ivan to return 
and renew the struggle, which however ended in 
1482 with the recognition of Turkish suzerainty. His 
youngest son Stanisa, a hostage in Constantinople, 
adopted Islam in 1485, and took the name Skender 
Beg. Ivan, also called Ivan Beg — his country was 
also known as Ivanbegovina — resided in Cetinje 
"here he built a small monastery in 1484 * 4 ^ 5 a 

to which the Eastern Greek bishop of Zeta (see 
above) moved. The state suffered from the great 
independence of the tribes, who had strong separatist 
tendencies, like the Nyegusi, Biyelice, Ozrinici, 
and Ceklici ; each formed a political entity with a 
well-defined teiritory, its own chief chosen for life, 
courts, tribal and family feuds, blood-vengeance, 
e ‘c., institutions which survived in Montenegro down 
to the xix'h century and existed in the north 
Albanian highlands until quite recently. 

Not even the greatest submissiveness earned for 


Ivan’s elder sons, at constant enmity with one 
another, the goodwill of the Turks. George (1490- 
1496) who introduced the printing-press into 
Cetinje and in 1493-95 printed beautiful Cyrillic 
ecclesiastical w'orks, died in Asia Minor in exile. 
Stephan (1496 — 1499) was interned in Skutari, 
where he is said to have ended his days as a monk. 
On the other hand m 1514, a separate sandjak 
with capital Zablyak (to the north of Lake Skutari) 
was created for the Muslim Stanisa Skender Beg 
Crnoyevic out of Zeta, which had been incorporated 
in the sandjak of Skutari. The latter did not 
deny his descent; he was also tolerant in matters 
of religion, used his Slav mother-tongue in his 
correspondence and was in legular communication 
with Venice, although their relations were occasion- 
ally overclouded; in Venice Bozidar Vukovic of 
Podgorica (d. 1540) and others fiom 1519 printed 
Cyrillic ecclesiastical works. Skender Beg’s title 
Sandzak Crnogorski natuialised the name Crna Gora 
foi the country, which we find as eaily as 1435 
and as Montenegro in 1496 foi the highlands above 
Cattaro. In 1528 all nonces of this remarkable 
Montenegrin-Turkish ruler cease. Crna Gora again 
becomes a kadiltk of the sandjak of Skutari. 

Montenegro under Turkey, under the unassuming 
ecclesiastical suzeiainty of the bishop or Vladika 
of Cetinje chosen by the tribal chiefs, foimed five 
nahiyas or districts in the shape of a small triangle 
between Cattaro, Podgorica and the NAY. end of 
Lake Skutari, which in 1614 contained 90 villages 
with 3.524 houses and 8,027 men capable of 
bearing arms, of whom however only 1,000 had 
guns. The poll-tax was readily paid and they 
shared in the wavs of the Poite against Venice 
and in suppressing rebellions in the adjoining 
lands, such as the closely related Brda, which had 
much more desire for independence. This long 
stereotyped monotony did not change till 16SS 
when the Montenegrins with the Vladika \ isarion 
placed themselves under the protection of Venice, 
whose lands marched with those of the lurks, 
and who since the failure of the siege of Venice had 
been fighting with the luiks from 16S4 to the 
peace of Carlowitz (1699). After the failure of his 
first attacks Sulaiman Pasha, Sandjak of Skutari, 
as a punishment destroyed Cetinje in 1692 with 
the support of a number of Montenegrin tribes. 

VI. The process of liberation thus begun found 
vigorous support in the warlike \ ladika Damlo I 
Petrovib Nvegus f 1697- 1 735 ) ‘) after " h ° m ‘ he 
dignity of bishop became hereditarj in the family, 
and its holder gradually increased his impoitance 
at the expense of the tribal chiefs. In 1711 an 
embassy from Peter the Great introduced relations 

with Russia, which however were only occasionally 

of benefit to the land Even in the joint war on 
the Porte which immediately followed, Montenegro 
was left in the lurch at the peace of the Pruth 
( 1 7 1 x). The protection which fugitive Montenegrins 
found in Dalmatia was used in 1714 as a pretext 
by Turkey for declaring w ar on Venice. In the same 
year Nu'man Pasha Koprulu laid waste Montenegro 
entirely, Cetinje which had been rebuilt in 1704 
bem» once moie destroyed. As a result of the peace 
of Passaruwitz (1718) more peaceful conditions 

1) The stoiy that all Muhammadans in Monte- 
negro who would not be baptised or leave the 
country weie put to death as partisans of Turkey 
on Christmas Eve 1707 is however a patriotic fable. 
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began to prevail except for the almost daily guerilla 
lighting on the frontieis. Danilo took advantage 
of the peace to build up the country again aftei 
the overthrow of the Turkish administration, with 
the help of Venetian subsidies, so far as the poverty 
and the intractable nature of the people permitted. 
In 1724 Cetinje was rebuilt. 

Under his incapable successor Sava Petrovic 
Njegus (1735 — 1 782 there was a complete relapse 
into the previous barbarism: no authority, clan 
and blood feuds, murders. No one dared to leave 
his house unarmed. The whole people lived by 
murder and robbery. In addition theie were secret 
conspiracies with the Tutks against their own 
countrymen, abject appeals to Venice and journeys 
oi appeal to St. Feteisburg, notably that of the 
able but powerless episcopal coadjutor Vasiliye 
(d. 1766). 

In the general distress the Vladika only thought 
of enriching himself. Some relief was afforded 
Montenegro in 1767 by the south Slav Scepan 
Mali (Little Stephen), the Laini (false) Czar, who 
was accepted as the Czar Peter III murdered in 
1762, and received such general recognition, out 
of respect for Russia, that in spite of his unmasking 
by the mission of prince Yuryi Yolodimirovic 
Dolgorukiy (1769). he was tolerated by Russia 
also until he was murdered by a servant in 1773. 
Able, unselfish, strict and just, he restoied for a 
time unwonted order and security. 

There was no considerable war with Turkey 
for a long period. All the more serious then were 
the relations with the suzerain in the reign of 
Peter I the Saint (1782 — 1830). The hereditary 
wazir of Skutari, Kara Mahmud I'aMja Bushatli, 
taking advantage of tribal feuds, laid waste the 
whole country in 1785, forced it to pay the poll- 
tax again and burned down Cetinje. During the 
Austro-Russo-Turkish war of 1787 — 1792, there 
were only trifling encounters, for which in 1795 
Kara Mahmud Pasha again threatened serious re- 
prisals. He was however defeated in 1796 at 
Slatina and later killed in the great battle of 
Kruse; his head was long preserved as a trophy 
in Cetinje, in keeping w ith the Montenegrin head- 
hunting custom which had become a regular practice 
in war. The consequence was that the tribes of 
Biyelopavlici and Pipeii, in the Brda east of the 
Zeta valley, joined Montenegro. 

A welcome and more profitable change were 
the wars of 1806 iSoSandiSi3 — 1814 m alliance 
first with the inhabitants of the Bocche di Cattaro 
and the Russians, later with the English against ! 
the French, who had occupied Dalmatia under 
General Marmont after the peace of Pressbuig 
(1805). Numerous ruins stretching as far as Ragusa I 
still testify to the thirst of the Montenegrins for j 
destruction and plunder even on Christian soil. ; 

Peter I, a cultured ecclesiastic educated in Russia, 1 
full of good intentions, endeavoured thioughout 
his life by legislative (1798 and 1803) and personal 
effort to unite his people, raise their moral tone 
and avert distress by introducing the potato, but 
in spite of great patience he met with hitter 
hostility, contributed to also by Russia which, only 
after being appealed to for a long time, in 1 799 I 
granted 1,000 ducats a year for public purposes 
but did not pay it regularly. 

The first ruler over the Montenegrins, Gospodar 
Cimogorsk, 1 Brisk., was Peter II (.830-51), a 
>gUy gifted nun of the worldi bish ^ p in 


name, one of the greatest of Serbian poets and 
aiso of unbending vigour which did not hesitate 
at severe punishments and death sentences. The 
Radonyic family which claimed secular (guvernadur) 
power for itself had to leave the country. Sup- 
ported by Russia from 1837 by a grant ot 
9,000 ducats yearly and occasional gifts of grain, 
and on this account more highly esteemed by his 
covetous countrymen, he concentrated the government 
in his own hands. The pow'ers of the tribal chiefs 
were restricted. A senate of 12 regularly paid 
membeis undei the presidency of the Vladika 
henceforth formed the supreme governing body 
and court of justice: its authority was enforced 
by well-paid troops stationed throughout the 
country, the Gvardiya , in addition to whom the 
head of the state had a bodyguard, Peryanici. The 
building of the first public school and a small 
state printing-press in the capital, the purchase 
of two cannons and the building of a powder mill, 

; show the small scale of the state but mark the 
! desire for progress. The innovations, and still more 
. poverty and a great increase of population, as in 
| earlier times led to the emigration of numerous 
! families to Serbia and Russia. 

Foreign politics were mainly characterised by 
! troubles on the Austrian frontier, continual fighting, 

; celebrated in song, with the neighbouring Mu- 
j hammadans, especially in the Herzegovina, which 
was then ruled by c Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovic 
: (d. 1851) as a practically independent sovereign, 
under whom Smail Aga Cengic (d. 1840) distin- 
guished himself in the fighting. 

; VII. Centralisation and reforms generally formed 
the programme of the next two reigns, which was 
i firmly and successfully carried through in spite of 
| much opposition. Under Danilo II (1852 — 60) the 
clan system was dealt a shattering blow', when 
! the chiefs were replaced by captains of princely 
! birth and legislation regulated by the code of 1855. 
j His accession however matks the close of a period 
j in as much as a hereditary secular power now 
j replaced a theocracy. Danilo renounced his spiritual 
i rank and with the approval of Russia and Austria 
j had himself proclaimed Knyaz i Gospodar Crne 
j Gore i Brda. The attempt of the Porte to obtain 
! by force under Serdar Ekiem c Oraar Pasha in 
| *852 — 1853 recognition of her suzerainty thus 
i threatened was vigorously opposed by Austria after 
! giving ample assistance in 1853 through Feld- 
i marschalleutnant Count Leiningen’s mission to 
Constantinople. During the Crimean War (1853 — 
1856) Danilo remained neutral to the discontent 
of his people. On the other hand, he became 
involved in a war in 1858 because he supported 
the rebels in the Herzegovina: this ended in the 
defeat of the Turks in the valley of Grahovo 
(north of Risano) and in an enlargement of 
Montenegrin teiritory in 1859. In i860 the ruler, 
w'ho had previously had to put down conspiracies, 
some led by relatives, was murdered in Cattaro 
by a Montenegiin emigrant. 

His able nephew' Nikola I (i860 — 1918, d. 
March 1, 1921) w’ho had been educated in Trieste 
and in France, son of the doughty Woivvod Mirko 
(d. 1867), completed the building of the state. 
By long steady work, first as an absolute and 
from 1905 as a constitutional ruler, and by very 
skilfully managing foreign relations, he created 
out of the ill-famed, unfertile, rocky little country 
a kingdom which was enlarged by the addition 
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of fertile valleys with its own sea coast, good 
communications and post routes, a bus) economic 
life, modest prosperity increased by emigration to 
America, more law abiding and .secure smce the 
institution of the civil code of 188S, with a good 
system of education and a well organised soldiery 
with modern equipment to be reckoned with in 
Balkan questions. Relationship by marriage, notably 
with the courts of Russia and Italy, ga\ e reflected 
glory to the pretty little capital of Cetuije which 
had also become a centre ot culture; 1910 crowned 
the work by raising Montenegio to be a kingdom. 

While interested great powers, notauly Russia, 
gave grants of money, arms, munitions, etc., which 
were readily accepted and also requested, this 
development was conducted mainly at the expense 
<»f Turkey, with whom thiee wars were waged at 
longer intei vals in addition to minor friction in 
1869—1870. 1872, 1874 — 1875, 1895, 1S9S. 19 11, 
1912, The first (1862), a combined attack by 
Der wish Pasha from the north and Serdar Ekrem 
Omar Pasha from the south in the Zeta valley 
as a repiisal for the support given to the using 
led by Luka Vukalovic in the eastern Plerzegov ina, 
iorced Nikola b) the threat to Cetinje to conclude 
an unsuccessful peace in Skutari. The second war 
was declared in 1876 by Montenegro in alliance 
with Serbia in order to profit by the new msurieetion 
m the Herzegovina which had begun in the summer 
of 1875 in Nevesinye. His victory over Muktar 
Pasha at Vrbica and at Bileca and the defeat of 
Serbs were followed by a truce and the intervention 
of Russia in 1877. Sulaiman Pasha succeeded at 
heavy cost in fighting his way out of the Herzego- 
vina through the Zeta valley into Albania, but 
in 1877 Nikola took Xiksic and Antivari and in 
1878 Dulcigno. The Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 
1878, Articles 26 — 33) recognised the independence 
of Montenegro and granted it. after cutting down 
very much the terms of the preliminary peace of 
San Stefano, a broad ring of land around the 
original land of Montenegro with Antivail, NTksic, 
Banyani. Piva, Kolasin, Spuz, Podgorica, Zablyak 
and the district of Gusin)e. The latter, as a 
result of the opposition of the Albanians, was 
exchanged for Dulcigno in 1880. The area was 
increased from 4,366 to 9,oSo square kilometres 
with over 200,000 inhabitants, including 12,500 
Catholic Albanians; there was on the othei hand 
a consideiable emigration of Muslims from the 
new territories. 

The third war with Turkey was the hist Balkan 
^ ar, which Montenegro began on Get. S, I 9 I2 > 
before its allies, Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece; but 
•vhile the sandjak of Novi Pazar and l pper Albania 
*eie easily occupied, Skutari, the main objective, 
"as only taken after a long siege and with the 
help of treachery on April 23, 1913- After 
allies had quarrelled among themselv es, Montenegro 
also took part in the second Balkan War against 
Bulgaria. By the peace of Bukaiest (Aug. 10, 1 9 1 3 ) 

received the south-western halt ot the sandjak 
°f Novi Pazar (with Pljevye, llnelo Pohe and 
Berane], the greater pait of the Metohia plain (wnh 
1 ‘ec and Gyakova), the valley of Gu>in>e and lands 
round Lake Skutari, increasing its area by 5 i 937 
square kilometres to 15,017 square kilometres, with 
437,000 inhabitants. 

In the Great W T ar, king Nikola reluctantly declaied 
' Var on Austria-Hungary on Aug. 5 > I 9 I 4 - After 
die capture of the Lovcen (see abovej the Monte- 


negrins laid down their arms unconditionally on 
Jan. 16, 1916 and the country, which had gone 
back a great deal since 1912, was administered 
; b) an Austrian military general-gouvernment. The 
! king went first to Italy, then to Fiance, never to 
j return again, for after the War he was deposed 
! along with his sons on Nov. 29, 191S by an 
i assembly in Podgorica on the charge of treachery. 

B i 0 1 tog rap h y : P. Rovmskij. Cet nogomja . 
Abcrmk otdeUniia r us ska go jazyka i slovesnosti 
\ Irnpe, atorskoj Akademii Xauk, [bt. Petersburg] 
\lv. [1S8S], lxni. [1897], Ixix. [1901], lxxx. 
[1905], Ixxxvi. [1909]: K. Hassert, Ad is a durch 
Mintencgro neb.d Berne/ kungen uber Land und 
1 Ltiitt, Vienna 1893 and Beit/a^e zu/ phyaschen 
Geogra phie 1 'on A / ontenegj 0, Gotha 1895; K . 
Ka\ser, W T estmontenegro , Line Kulturgeogra- 
I phis-: he Vo/ stellung. Siuttgait 1^131: P. Sticotti, 

| Die rcmische Stadt Dosha in Monteneg) o, Vienna 
1913; G. Schlumberger, Sigi Hog rap hie de l' Empire 
Byzantin , Paris 1884, p. 433 >q., X°. 4; C. Jirecek. 
Corn 7 Hora. Oituv sLvmk naulny. vi. 602 sqq.. 
j Prag 1S93 (succinct] and Geschiokte der Serben, 
1., ll/i., Gotha 1911, 1918 (reliable, but very 
‘ scattered material with very full bibliography] 

| The monograph,) by S. Milutinovio (1S35J, \uk 
Raiadiic (1837), M. Medakovic (1S50], A. AndrL 
(1853J, D. Milakovic (1856) etc. aie obsolete; 

1 bp Gopcevic, G esc huh ie von Monten-.g/o una 
Albanien, Gotha 1914, dil.-ttanti.Ai, full of chau- 
vinistic distortions; F. Genthe, Montenegro, Ein 
Beitrag zur GeschichU seines Fu / s ten ha uses, Berlin 
1912, a mechanical compilation from accounts 
of travellers; P. Chotcn. Biblug rapid dei Monte- 
negro, Naples 1924, ver> defective; J Markovie, 
DuUjanskobarska metropolis, Agiam 1902; h. 
Nliklosich, Du serbisJun Dynasten C, nojevil, 
Vienna 1886; J. Tonne, Crnojevih 1 C/na Gora 
(j 479 __x 5 2 $), Belgrade 1901; Manano Boli/za. 
Re la tune et aeset ittio/u acl sangiacato ui StUtta- 1 
Stanne AY/(Agram i8$o}. p. 168 sqq.; J. Ruvarac, 
Montenegrins, Carlow itz 1898 and Tomic. Po- 
litic ki odnes Cine Gere prana Turskoj , 152S- 
16S4 god., Beigiade 1904, two works of funda- 
mental impoitance; Tagcbuch du militarise h - 
politischen Expedition aes Furs ten j. i. Dol- 
goruki / nach Mintenegro. in Russ hi Art hit, 

1 886, i. 403 j qq. (very valuable for Aultur- 
gesthichte)\ S. Ljubic, Spomcma 0 S^po.nu Malorn . 
Belgrade 1870; P. Pisam, La Dalmatie de 17 $7 
a Tsij, Paris 1893 ; M. Dragovic, Mate rj alt 
za istoriju Gnu Goie Glasnik S> pskog ucenog 
d> us tv a, lv., lxv., lxxn , Belgrade 1SS4, 1886, 
i 1891 and I'rilozt za vtoriju Crne Goie 1 Boke 
! Kotor she pocetkom XIX. stoljeca , Spcmemk Srpske 

Kralj. Akadtnu.e . xxxi., Belgrade 1S9S; \ 1 . 
Gjorgjevic, Crna Got a 1 Austnja u X I III. 
veku. Beigiade 1912; Is pi si iz bXhh drzavnth 
a/hiva , Belgrade 19 1 3 1 C) na Gc)a 1 Ausirl J° 
US14— iS]4), Belgrade 1924 and C/na Goto 1 
Rusi/a (17S4 — id 1 4), Belgrade 1914: M. Resetar, 
GorXi Viiena * vlaatke ernogorskoga Fetra Petro- 
rna Xjegohi, Zara 1 905 ; Pat sell. A us He/zogozot- 
nas letzUr Leudalzeit , in Mitteilungen der Geogra- 
phisthcn Gesellsthaft in Wien , lxiv. (1922), 153 
sqq.. Hassert, Die 1 aumhche Entzouklung Mon - 
tene ’ ros, in Petennanns Mitteilungen , LVl/ii. 
(1910), 113 sqq.; Opsti imovinski zakonik za 
knjazevinu Crnu Goru, Cetmje 1 888 by B. 
Bogisic; A. Shek. Allgemeines Gesetzbuch uber 
da< Vermogen fu/ da c Fu/stentum Montenegro , 
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Berlin 1893 (with an introduction on legal 
history); C. von Sax. Geschichte des Machtver- 
f aides dir Xurkei 2 , Vienna 1913. 

(C. Patsch) 

MOORS, a rather vague name still applied in 
the xix'h century to certain elements in the 
Muslim town population of various coun- 
tries and especially to the inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean ports of North 
Africa. The word, presumably of Phoenician 
ongin, corresponds to the ancient local name of 
the natives of Barbary reproduced by the Romans 
as MstSpoi, Mauri and by the Greeks as Mavpvtriot 
(Strabo, vii. 825). The term Mauri used by the 
Romans in a general way for the Berbers passed 
into Spain m the form More , and it was by the 
name of Moros that the people of the Iberian 
peninsula throughout the whole period of Muslim 
rule knew the Arab conquerors and arabicised 
Berbers who had come to settle in Spain from the 
other side of the Strait of Gibraltar. The name 
Moros passed into various European languages: 
French Maures, English Moors, German Mauren. At 
the time of the “Reconquista” the name Moriscos 
was applied m Spain to these Muslims (usually 
crypto-Muslims) who had remained in the country 
until their final expulsion in 1610. The Moriscos 
went mainly to North Africa, where they were 
known to the natives as AnJalus while Christian 
travellers gave them the general name of Moors. 

In modern times the Moors to the European 
were therefore the urban population of the North 
African ports, irrespective of the proportion of 
immigrants from Spam. Since then the word has 
been generally used with the meaning Muslim of 


of the Brakna) on the right bank of the Senegal 
and by the two towns of Walata and Na‘ma 
(Nema); if, like him, we take into account all 
inhabited areas, we ought to extend it to the east 
as far as the meridian of Timbuktu. 

Mauritania, which now forms one of the eight 
colonies of French West Africa, is only a part of 
this vast area. It lies to the north of the Senegal 
betiveen this river, the Atlantic Ocean and the 
marigot of Karakoro; to the north and east, a 
frontier settled by agreements separates it from 
the Spanish Sahara (June 27, 1900; Oct. 3, 1904; 
Nov. 27, 1912) and from the territories of the 
south of Algeria (agreement of June 7, 1905) and 
from the French Sudan (decree of 23 rcl April, 
1913). It has an area of 835,000 square kilometres, 
289,000 inhabitants, the density of population 
being 0.34. 

Except for the banks of the Senegal, the 
country is steppe or desert, and only suitable 
for stock rearing. To be brief, it is a military 
frontier district defending on the north the more 
favoured lands of the Senegal rather than a country 
suitable for development by colonisation. 

I. GEOGRAPHY. 

A semi-circular range of hills of no great height, 
worn by erosion but often difficult of access, starts 
as it were out of the ocean to the south of the 
Rio de Oro and reaches the middle course of the 
Senegal after running round the contours of an 
ancient gulf of the quaternary period. The Adrar 
Tmar and the Tagant separated by the depression 
of the Khat form as it were the cornerstones of 
this system and are continued to the north-west 


the towns of the western end of the Mediterranean 
(cf. such expressions in “Moorish bath", “Moorish 
coffee” etc.). 

The name Moors has also been given to the 
Arab or Berber peoples, pure or mixed with negro 
blood, who live to the north in the Senegal in 
the province to which the French now give the 
ancient name of Mauritania (see below), and to 
the offspring of the marriages of Arabs from South 
Arabia and Cingalese who form an important 
Muslim colony in Ceylon (c. 200,000). 

(E. Eevi-Pro venial) 

The land of the Moors is Mauritania or Maure- 
tania. This name which has been derived either 
from a Phoenician word Mauhanm “the Westerns” 
or with more probability from the name of a tribe 
living before the Christian era in North Africa, 
was applied in ancient times to northern Morocco 
(Mauretania Tingitana) and to the north-west of 
Algeria (Caesarean Mauretania). At a later date, 
by extending the application, Europeans have 
given the general name of Moors to the 
Arabo-Berber peoples of Mediterranean 
and Saharan Africa Then gradually they 1 
came to distinguish out of this mass the groups 
with which they came more frequently into contact 
(Tripolitans, Tunisians, Algerians, Moroccans), so 
that the name Moors came to be limited to the 
people of Spanish (Muslim), Jewish or Turkish 
origin of North Africa and particularly to the 
nomads of the western Sahara, who traverse what 
Ahmad al-Shinkiti (in al-Wasit , Cairo 1329 A.H.) 
cabs the “land of Shinkiti”, from the name of its 
chief Village; this country is bounded, says the 

Sst^’ T^ the ^ tlantic Ocean, the valley of the 
bakiat al-Hamra , the plain of Ibn Haiba (plain 


in the “petrified sea” (a plain scattered over with 
; rocky islets) of the Tiris and by the aretes of the 
! Adrar Sutuf, to the south by the Rgaiba and Asaba. 

The interior of this gulf consists almost entirely 
of sands, brought from the deseit by the pre- 
dominating north-east winds. The dunes in the 
south are all fixed and are called “dead” ; in 
I the north they are “alive” and constantly changing. 
Like the other dunes of the western Sahara they 
run in the direction of the wind, N. E.-S. W., 
and are separated from one another by contours 
of firmer soil along which traffic can go. 

The Shamamah is a plain, formed of lands of 
alluvial origin, along the lower Senegal and as such 
particularly suitable for cultivation; as we go up the 
river it is known as Litama and then as Gidimaka. 
Other plains, those of the Brakna and the Gorgol, 
are more remote from the river; they contain 
permanent pools of water to which their girdles 
of high trees gave a characteristic appearance 
( tamurt ). To the north of the Shamamah and the 
land of the Brakna stretches a series of dunes 
among which may be mentioned those of Amatlisb. 
The couloir of the Inshiri continued by that of 
the Amsaiga separates the latter from the similar 
ranges, the Akshar and the Azefal, which stretch 
to the Tins; they are difficult to cross, but between 
them the Tijirit supplies an easy route. Beyond 
to the north-west, the Tasiast and the Swihel al- 
Abyad are great plains of denudation. 

On their convex face, the Adrar and Tagant 
are prolonged to the north in the massif of the 
Kudiat Ijjel and by that of the Zeramur, separated 
by the Tizel-kaf, towards the north-east by the 
cliffs of the Dhar Adrar and the Hank and by 
the plateau of the Eglab, which stretches to the 
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gieat sand-dunes of the Igidi, to the east by the , 
i>har TiMnt which runs to Walata. between these ' 
hues of ruck, great ridges of moving dune^ make 
passage difficult but provide good pasturage i'01 the 
rueksj these are from north to south, the Eig ■ 

a.-Hamami, the Makteir, the Waran, the Auafer 
and the Aukar. Lastly, to the north of all these | 
masses of sand, the Ghallaman, Kaiet and Vetti : 
aie “tanezrufts * without water, of hard and hat 
soil, which run as far as the Hammada of the L>ra. , 

The coast consists of dunes and plateaux with j 
numerous sc ok ha s or salt lakes. There is usually j 
a large sand-bar; nevertheless the sea, which is 
\er) rich in llsh, gives a livelihood to a population 
uf fishermen. 

l'he Sahara in the proper sense of the wold ; 
hardly extends beyond a line maiked by Lape ii- 
nuris, Mejriya (MoudjeriaJ. the northern banK. of the 
iagant (depression of Khati, the southern margin 
of the Adafer and Walata. It is especially dry • 
un both sides of the Adrar: to the west in the 1 
region of Port Etienne and m the dunes bordering 
on the Idris, and especially to the east where to ■ 
tile noith of Walata, the Mraja, l>jut and the western j 
pait of the Erg Shesh, stdi almost unknown, form ! 
a waterless no man Viand; this distnct is visited 
only b) antelopes, gazelles and ostriches, and by ^ 
the 2smadi, hunters who can manage to go tor 
da>s without water and live like their game on 1 
gieen stuffs. 

To the south of the line above given, the 
steppe gradually changes to forest as we near 
the river. The climate is very hot: the influence 
of the sea is not felt be)ond a score of miles 
inland. Subtropical rams fall as far as the north 
oi the Adrar. 

11 . POPULATION. 

At the eailiest period to which the chronicles 
and native traditions go back, Mauritania seems 
tu have been peopled by negroes. Later, id the 
couise of centimes, it received various immigtations 
ut Berbers, especially Sauhadja and Zanata, Aiabs 
and probably also of Jews. The Sanhadja came 
hrst, certainly before the llid,ra; later the develop- 
ment of Trans-Saharan commerce brought to the few 
towns that had been built, merchants ot \aned 
origin (^Arabs, Berbers, Zanata, Nalusa, Lwata, 
■Natzavva, elc.j; at ditfeient peuo also, Jews 
came there to seek retuge from persecution-', the 
Vt of which drove them out of iuat at the end 
of the xvth centuiy; lastly the Arabs belonging 
to the Ma c kil group in then turn invaded the 
country from the xv l h centuiy onwards, bunging 
with them more Zanata or driving them in front 
ot them. 

ihe Jews have been completely absorbed into 
the Berbers (they form, it is believed, the foundation 

the caste of smiths, macJlcnun ) or into the 
^ula, so that it is not possible to estimate their 
numbers at the present day. Hie negroes, who 
have been gradually driven towards the river, are 
l ‘ow represented by approximately 30,000 luculois 
( 1 akrQrJ, 21,600 Sarakole and 13,000 \\ olof, l 4 ula 
aQ d -Bambara. The Arabo-Berber M >ors number 

a bout 216,000. 

III. HISTORY. 

(l • Prehistory. Such researches as have been 
ln Mauritania, notably in the Adrar and in 
tht Aukar, have revealed theie, as throughout the 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III- 


Sahara, the existence of important prehistoric sites; 
if it is not possible to date them, they are at 
least evidence of a very early population whose 
utensils seem to connect them with the negroes, 
these conclusions aie fuither confirmed by the 
native chronicles and tiaditions, and perhaps we 
ought to connect with these remote inhabitants 
of the country the Bajur , to whom the Moors 
attribute the creation of the palm-groves of the 
Adrar and who aie said to have built a town, 
the "city of the dogs", on the site of the present 
Amgg 1 , ten miles X. \Y. ot Atar What seems 
piobaole in any case is that these black Mauri- 
tanians weie more or less subjects of the tiist 
kingdoms known to the southwest of the desert : 
that of iakrur, which ruled benegalese futa, that 
of tihana. the capital of which was un the site 
of the modern Kurnbi, ioo miles b. W. of Walata 
and that of Diara which succeeded them and ruled 
the whole of the western Sudan, lo the north, 
the lands of the negroes no doubt marched with 
the lands in which the banhadja and Znaga Berbers 
led a nomadic life in the south of Morocco. 

b. The Sanhadja invasion. We do not 
know at what date the banhadja invaded Mauri- 
tania; but it was certainly a very early one. It 
is possible that expeditions by the Arab emirs to 
ul-Maghrtb al-Aksa, beginning in the lattei years 
of the seventh century, which marked the first 
contact of the banhadja with Islam, may have 
driven them to the south but their first incursions 
into the 1 iris, into the Adrar and to the Iagant 
were prouably much earlier. Their conquest of 
the country, it is tiue, seems to have been fairly 
slow and it was not, it appeals, till the xi th century 
that they succeeded in reaching the banks of the 
benegal for the first time. 

c . file first banhadja kingdom. At the 
beginning ot the ninth century, a certain nutnbei 
of banhadja uibes '.among them the l.emtuua, the 
Liuddala and the Beni WaretJ occupied the Adrar, 
with then advanced posts tn the 1 agant, and made 
raids into the liavvd (Hodhj against the negro 
bonmke ciupiie of Ohana. The Lenuuna supplied 
them with chiefs at tms time, and one of them, 
Tilutun (^d. in S30 or S 3 7 Js succeeded in imposing 
Ins authonty on all the Berbers and making tvv enty 
uegio kings pay tubute to him. l'he duet towns ot 
his dominion were Azuggi and especially Aiulaghust, 
forty liules X. b. of the site ot the modem lvituh 
1 Kttfaj. Auilagliust seems to have been founded m 
the seventh centuiy by the bonmke and its lame 
as a centie uf tians-baharan trade brought it a 
laige loreign population, already in part conceited 
to Islam: Berbers uf ditteient branches and Arabs. 
In spite of this bulliant start, tills Lemtuna dy- 
nasty lasted only a short time and disappeared 
m QIQ. bach tribe then led an independent existence 
and the empciors ot (Jhana weie able to extend 
then power towards the 1'agaut and to take 
Audairhust at the end of the tenth century. 

a flic second banhadja kingdom. 1 o- 
vv arils 1020, the chiefs of the vauous banhadja 
tribes agreed to combine again as in the time of 
Tilutun and thus to icsist the encroachments of 
the bonmke. l'he power vva, placed 111 the hands 
of a Lemtani called Taisina, who seems to have 
been the first really Muslim ZnagT ruler. He went 
to Mecca and his enthusiasm as a new convert 
led him to a holy war on the negroes, in which 
he lost his life (.1023}. His son-in-law Vahya b. 

36 
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Ibrahim of the tribe of the Guddala succeeded 
him, according to the custom which made the 
supreme command go to the two tribes alternately. 
Like Taisina, he was a zealot and on returning 
from the pilgrimage, he brought from Morocco a 
holy man, *Abd Allah b. Vasin, to whom he 
entrusted the task of educating his bi others, who 
were still very ignorant of the principles of Islam. 
The saint was at first well received by the San- 
hadja and he made them build the town of Aret- 
nenna near the site of the modern Tishit. But 
soon his commands appeared too difficult for the 
nomads, who rebelled against him. lie sought re- 
fuge with his disciples in a nbat or foi titled 
monastery on an island in the ocean (sometimes 
identified with TidraJ and they were henceforth 
known as the al-bMurabitun (the men of the 
neat), a word which has been corrupted in Europe 
to Almoravids under which name they have become 
famous. 

e. The Almoravids. Their reputation for 
sanctity spread very rapidly and attracted many 
disciples to them. When c Abd Allah had gathered 
around him a sufficiently large body of men, he 
led them against their tebellious brethren and 
against the negroes. In a few )ears they subdued 
the whole of the western Sahara, from Tatilalt 
and the Dra to the Senegal. In 1050, Vahya b. 
Ibrahim died, and Yah) a b. c Umar, chief of the 
Lemtuna, became the political head of the con- 
fedeiation, c Abd Allah b. Vasin remaining the 
religious chief. While the first recaptured and 
plundered Audaghust, the second attempted the 
conquest of the Maghrib. But soon they were 
both slain, Vahya in a rising in the Adrar in 
which the negroes of the Takrur tried in vain to 
help him, and c Abd Allah in fighting the Bar gh a- 
wata heretics of the plains of Morocco. Abu Baki, 
brother of Vahya, was then for some time supreme 
chief of the Almoravids, then to gratify his am- 
bitious nephew' Yusuf b. Tashfin he handed over 
to him his conquests in North Africa, keeping 
only to himself the sovereignty of the south. lie 
devoted himself to a holy war against the negroes 
and to their conversion to Islam. He succeeded 
in driving them back towards the river and in 
taking Ghana in 1076 and the capital of the 
Takrur in 1080, extending his teaching, the tradition 
says, as far a-, the lands of a Mandingo prince 
of the Upper Niger. lie was slain in the Tagant 
in 1087 and his death masked the break up of 
the Sanhadja confederation in Mauritania: each 1 
tribe regained its independence. 

/. The T a sh u m sh a and the negro re- 1 

action. Between this date and the end of the 
xivth century we know’ very little of the history 
of Mauritania. We only suspect that the influence 
of the negro kingdom of Mali must have extended 
up to the Adrar and Tagant and that a new 
Marabout Berber element foimed In the Tashum- 
sha of bus, came and settled in the country. 

I he Tashumsha seem to have at first taken up 
the mantle of the Almoravids and to have made 
themselves the champions of the ajihad against 
the negroes. But after a few successes, they were 
driven back from the region of the river and fell 
back upon the 1 iris and Adrar, where they gave 
up fighting and devoted themselves to study and 
religious devotions. Ihe successes of the negroes 
t en became serious : \\ olofs, Soninkes and Tuculors 
recaptured a whole part of Mauritania and might 


perhaps have succeeded in subjecting the Berbers, 
who were exhausted by theii campaigns of con- 
quest in the Mediterranean region, if the coming 
of the Ma'kil Arabs had not checked them. 

g. The Ma c kil invasion. It is nut possible 
to date this new invasion exactly; it is, however, 
certain that it was not a single effort. It went on 
almost down to the nineteenth century with little 
groups filtering into the Sanhadja encampments 
and at length submerging them. 

Setting out from Egypt, the Ma c kil passed along 
the northern border of the desert and reached the 
Ocean to the south of Morocco in the first halt 
of the xiiith century. They then entered the service 
j of the Marlnid rulers of Fas, who used them to keep 
' m subjection the provinces beyond the Atlas and 
I to collect taxes. These undisciplined nomads very 
| soon took advantage of their privileged position, 
j Measures had to be taken against their brigandage 
and their threats to overrun Morocco, and military 
expeditions were sent against them. Either as a 
result of these reprisals, or because they were 
called in by the Sanhadja to help them against 
the negroes, or because a year of drought drove 
| them in search of new pasturage, some of them, 
| belonging to the confederation of the Dwi Hasan 
1 or Beni Hasan, went down towards Mauritania. 
| But the chronicles do not say why. In any case, 
' having helped to drive the negroes back towards 
the river, supported by the Zanata Kunta who came 
from Tuat at the same time as the first of them, 
they reduced to vassalage the Sanhadja of Upper 
Mauritania (Ijjel and Zemmur) in the xv th century, 
Western Mauritania, Wadan and Tagant in the 
xvi*h and the Adrar and Lower Mauritania in the 
xvuth century. Throughout the long period from 
the xv £ h century to the present day, we find the 
authority in the hands of a certain number of 
Udaya tribes: the Ulad Rizg, the Mghafia Ulad 
Mbark, the Brakna, the Trar/.a and the Ulad Vahya 
] b. ^Uthman. Other Beni Hasan also went south, 
i but barely leached Mauritania. The Ulad Dlim 
; have always leinained in the desert zone and the 
Brabish seem to have passed some years a little 
1 to the north of the Senegal before migrating to 
the region of Timbuktu. 

1 h. The Ma c kil and the Sultans of Mo- 
rocco. From their first sojourn in the south 
of Moiocco, these Ma c kil long retained the character 
of Makhzen tribes; under the Sa c dians and : Alawis, 
many of them supplied contingents to the gidi 
tribes. This status gave their migration soutlnvaids 
the appearance of a conquest in name of the Sultans. 
This was no doubt the legal justification of the 
tribute which they exacted from the conquered 
Beduins; it also explains why the rulers of Fas or 
Marrakesh sometimes claimed as theirs the territory 
of Mauritania, why they sent several expeditions theie 
in the xviith and xviiith centuries, why they granted 
investiture to certain chiefs and lastly why the 
author of al-H r asi( , after consulting several learned 
men, thought that the “land of Shingft” should be 
included with the Maghrib and not with the Sudan. 

i Ihe S a 11 h a dj a reaction. Whatever was 
the actual sir cess of the Arab conquests in Mauri- 
tania, it weie not effected without violent reaction 
on the part of the Sanhadja. The poveity of the 
1 ashumsha, the negro danger and the looseness 
of links between the various bodies of invaders 
facilitated the settlement of the early Arab invaders. 
But the tyranny of the Ma'kil towards the Berbers 
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brought them in the xviith century tusuch desperation 
that a general rising broke out 111 the form of 
j.u attempted lestoration of the Almoravids led 
b\ Na^ir ai-Dm, a marabout descendant of the 
Leintuna. 'lhis individual, who camped m western 
Mauntania, first preached a holy war there against 
the negroes, being sure of re-uniting the various 
contingents against the traditional enemy. Then 
having given the troops sufficient training m a 
campaign which brought them across the nver to 
plunder the left bank, he turned openly against 
the Arabs. This was the celebrated u \\ai of 
Babbah”, in the course of which the Aiabs were 
held in check for thirty jeais; but in the end 
panels within the San had] a ranks destroyed their 
strength and in 1674 the defeat at Tin Vefdad 
doomed them to vassalage. 

In much the same way in 1745 the Ideiihilli 
Berbers of the Adiar had to bow before the Ma c kii 
and at the end of the xix th century we find them 
again rising against the Arab amir and assassinating 
him. Finally in the Tagant, the Sanhadja IduTi^h 
well led by their chief Muhammad Shem regained 
their independence at the end of the xvnph centuiy. 
ihey almost succeeded in seizing the Adrar m 
1^92, drove the Zanata Kunta out of the Tagant 
and extended their power to the Senegal, under 
the able mle of amirs who aie still leigning and 
claim to be true descendants of the Almoiavids. 

j. The rule of the amirs. All over, from 
the xviith century, the political situation of the 
tnoes became stabilised, and regulai little nomad 
states seem to have been formed, usually under 
Arab chiefs. Thus we now find the d) nasty of 
the Ulad Ahmad b. Daman ruling among the 
lurza with distinguished sovereigns like c Ali Shan- 
tiura (1 703-1 727) who, suppoited by Multan Mawlai 
Taia c il, deliveied his tribe from Brakna domination, 
and especially Muhammad al-Habib (1827-1800,' 
v.hose long reign is marked by the first Moorish 
resistance to European penetration. Among the 
Brakna also, the Ulad c Abd Allah amirs played 
a preponderating role after the war of Baobab 
and theii possessions extended fiom the Tagant 
to the Ocean. Later, and particularly from the 
M.\di century, their power declined, in spite ol 
the brilliant reign of Ahmaddu I (1818 — 1841), 
and their desperate resistance to the advance of 
the Fiench caused them to disappear fiom the 
political scene. In Adrar the Ulad Vain a b 
h finnan also furnished great leaders: Ahmad 
aid Muhammad (1871 — 1891^ who was able to 
heep his turbulent subjects at peace with their 
neighbours and who tried to develop trans->aharan 
ounimeice, and Ahmad uld Sidi Ahmad (1S91 
^ 99 ) "'ho by his military successes earned the title 
ot “amir of war ’. Lastly m the person of Dakar uid 

w c 1 tl Ahmad, a descendant ot Muhammad 8diein, 
the iagant produced the greatest Moorish ruler 
of /he xi\th century. 

i he rule of these amirs was continually beset 
wkH great difficulties, produced by their rivalries, 
the lack of discipline, lebellion ami intrigues among 
t^ir subjects, by the warlike raids of the negroes, 
aml particularly by the efforts of Europeans to 
establish their rule on the Atlantic coast and on 
ta ° banks of the river. 

E u 1 o p ea n rivalries on the coast of 
Mauritania. It was in the first half of the x\ 
century that the Portuguese visited the coast of 
Mauritania and the north of the Senegal for the 


fiist time. At the mitigation of the Infante Henry 
the Navigator, expeditions followed which brought 
back slaves, gold and gums. After Joao Fernandez 
had gone to Wadan in the eastern Adrar, where 
he spent some months among the Sanhadja in 
1446, a permanent settlement was founded in 
1448 on the island of Arguin, which afforded 
excellent conditions of secunty. From there the 
Portuguese endeavoured to extend their power 
into the interior and to command the great caravan 
routes which led from the budan to Morocco; to 
them aie attiibuted the foitresses, now in ruins, 
neai Wadan and at Azuggi. But if it is certain 
that fui a short time they extended their relations 
as far as the capital of the negio empire of Mali 
on the Upper Niger, it seems that they did not own 
factories for any length of time except on the coast. 

l'he trade of Aiguin flourished for two centuries 
in the hands of the Poituguese, then of the Spaniards 
and it extended as far as Lower Mauritania through 
Portendik (corruption of a Poit d'Addi ' fiom the 
name of an emir of Trarza), a not veiy good road- 
stead where bartei was carried on. lhe French 
at a later date established themselves at the mouth 
ot the Senegal (1026,1, the Dutch at war with 
Spain took Arguin in 103S, which the English 
took fiom them in 1665 and a struggle for in- 
fluence began among these three nations which 
lasted for a century. Aiguin and Portendik con- 
tinually changed hands, while trance developed 
her trade along the Senegal by building factoiies. 
Finally the Treaty ol \ eisailles (bept. 3. 17^3) 
recognised hei exclusive sovereignty over the 
Atlantic coa&t from Cape Blanc to the mouth of 
the Salum. Hie wars at the beginning of the xix*h 
centuiy [nought the English back there for 
a tune, and it was only 111 1817? three vearsaftei 
the treaty ot Paris, that France definitely took 
possession of the countiy. Arguin and Poitendik 
had in the meantime been almost completelv ruined 
a> a iesult of these vicissitudes. 

/. The Fiench conquest. Down to 1857 
England retained the right to trade at Poitendik, 
which allowed the Traiza chiefs and in particular 
Muhammad al-Habib to play off against one an- 
othei the two nations who seemed to threaten 
hei independence, and thus to gain a footing on 
the left bank of the Senegal The position ot the 
Europeans with legurd to the natives was houevei 
difficult and tiade with them was permitted only 
on payment of heavy customs dues. It was only 
in 1S54 with the appointment of I utdheibe as 
governor of benegal that a more vigorous policy 
was introduced into Lower Mauritania. In four years 
he reduced Walo on the left bank to suumission 
and drove the Moors out of it and toiced the 
emirs of Trarza and Biakna to sign a treaty, which 
if it did not abolish the customs, at least re- 
cognised that France had a right of suzerainty 
over the peoples living near the nver and guaran- 
teed freedom of trade rhere. _ 

Fui nearly fifty year^, these treaties ueie lespected 
and the Moorish chief', ion much occupied m 
maintaining peace among their subjects and in 
defendin ' themselves from the intugues of pre- 
tender,, no longer thought of coming into conflict 
with french troops; commercial agreements were 
made which extended as far as with the Idu aish 
of the Tagant and one treaty was even made with 
the emir of the Adrar. This period also saw a 
„re" deal of exploration of the interior, after 
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Mungo Park (1795 — 1796), Caillie (1825), Caille 
(1S43) and Panet (1850), Vincent, Bu al-Mugdad, 
Bonnel, Aliun Sal, Mage, Fulcrand, Aube, Soleillet, 
(Juiroga and Cervera, Douls, Soller, Fabert, Donnet, 
Blanchet, Gruvel and Chudeau contributed to our 
knowledge of this country and prepared the way 
for its occupation. 

In the last years of the xix*h century the troubles 
of which Lower Mauiitania was the centre finally 
had repercussions on the trading centres on the 
river which became daily more serious. The in- 
security hampered commerce and in proportion 
as the memoiy of the vigorous policy of Faidherbe 
became obliterated, maraudeis ravaged the country 
down to the left bank of the river, right into the 
administered country. The conquest of Mauritania 
had to be planned in order to protect effectively 
the colony of Senegal and with this object an 
endeavour was made to use the influence of the 
marabouts, tired of a perpetual warfare, of which 
too often they boie the expense. The diplomatic 
action of M. Coppolani, Commissaire General of 
the government since 1902, judiciously supported 
by police operations, brought about the occupation 
of the Tiaiza country in 1903, of the Brakna 
country in 1904 and of the Tagant in 1905. 

This rapid advance, however, was checked 
before the anti-foreign propaganda of a marabout 
of the Hawd, Ma' al- c Ain!n, son of Muhammad 
Fadil, who after spending a long period in Upper 
Mauritania, had been settled for some years at 
Smara near Sagiat al-Hamra J . His prestige as a 
magician, supported by the veneration shown him 
by the Moroccan sultans, was not loDg in winning 
him the support of the gieater number of the 
Moorish tribes and especially of those of the Adrar, 
the emir of which had been brought up in his en- 
tourage. At his instigation, Coppolani was assas- 
sinated and a cousin of the Sultan Mawlai Idris 
came to lead the djihad in Mauiitania. A success 
gained by him at Nyamilan led to nothing, but 
on the xeturn of a delegation of Moorish chiefs 
who had gone to seek help from the sovereign of 
Morocco, a general offensive was begun against 
the French troops (1908). To put an end to an 
agitation which threatened to become dangerous, 
Colonel Gouraud conquered the Adrar in 1909 and 
his victory was completed in 1910 by the death 
of Ma 3 al- c A min and in 1912 by the capture of 
Tishit and joining up with the troops of the 
Hawd. The conquest of Mauritania by the Fiench 
was thus practically completed. 'ihe inarch of el- 
Heiba, son of Ma' al- c Ainm, on Marrakesh in 1912 
revived some inclination to rebel among the Moors, 
but the destruction of Smara in 1913 checked this, 
and France now only had to secure the protection 
of her colony from raiders from the Sahara. 

IV. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC LIFE. 

Ihe negroes are settled agriculturists who have 
their villages mainly in the Shamamah and the 
Gorgol and in the mam they belong rather to 
Senegal than to Mauiitania. 

Ihe Moors have a few villages (the principal 
are Atar, Shingiti, \\ adan, Tijigja, Tishit) with 
palm groves and a few farms in the Adrar, the 
Tagant and the Dhar. They are great nomads 
who live under cone-shaped tents of camel-skin 
and follow the rainfall with their flocks. Those 
who wander in the zone of the steppes oscillate 


between the river and the desert, except the 
1 'iarza of western Mauritania, who, on account 
of the dryness of their country, move over a much 
greater area and sometimes even reach Tins and 
Adrar Sutuf. The people of the Adiar go down 
as far as Tagant, and on the north at one time 
were in contact with the Tekna of the south of 
Morocco around the Sagiat al-Hamra 3 . Their sup- 
ply of meat is very scanty and it is not an 
exaggerate n when Psichan calls them “the most 
wretched of mankind”. 

Their groups have been much gradated by the 
constant influx of Moroccans. Before French rule, 
the Hasan, pure Arabs, formed the noble and 
w r arrior class who protected the encampments and 
lived by cattle-rearing and marauding. The Zicaya 
or marabouts, generally Sanhadja or Zanata Berbers, 
paid an annual sum called gh afer to the Hasan 
for their security; they were likewise breeders of 
cattle, but also included among them merchants 
and men of letters who w r ere regular travelling 
universities; the more or less open practice of 
sorcery served them as a means of defence against 
the exactions of the Hasan. The Zndga or tribut- 
aries ( lakma ), Sanhadja Berbers, were the exploited. 
The feudal dues which they paid to the Arabs 
( horma ) did not always exempt them from periodical 
payments to the marabouts nor from arbitrary sums 
levied upon them by one or the other. They were 
in part agriculturists. The Hardtin , freed slaves, 
formed tribes of serfs , usually better treated 
than the preceding. Finally the Hasan and the 
marabouts owned numerous slaves in which they 
did a busy trade. On the fringe of all these groups, 
the Ma'IUmln , the griots (igauti) and the NmaJi 
were respectively the workmen, poets and singers and 
hunters who supplied the encampments of eastern 
Mauritania with meat. 

The barriers between these castes were in theory 
ligid. A certain number of marabouts, however, 
and even of Znagas succeeded in escaping from 
Aiab tutelage, like the Idu c aish of the Tagant, and 
devoted themselves to the adventurous life of the 
Nmadi hunter (gtimer) just as “penitent” Hasan 
sometimes adopted the pious life of the Zwaya 
( Tiyab ). 

French administration has left this traditional 
organisation intact, only suppressing slavery; it 
has, however, checked the abuses of the Hasan 
by putting a stop almost everywhere to the pay- 
ment of the hormas and ghafers. 

Economic Life. Mauritania has only one 
port, Port-Etienne, on the peninsula of Cape 
Blanc; it is, however, only a fishing centre. The 
course of the Senegal is used as far as Podor in 
the dry season, as far as Bakel in the winter 
months. No road has yet been made, but the im- 
portant points are linked up by automobile or 
caravan services. The telephone is in use only m 
the south, but its place is taken by the wireless, 
which connects Mauritania with Dakar, Casablanca, 
Agadir, Bamako and Timbuktu. 

The principal source of wealth of the country 
is stock-breeding: 51,000 camels, 3,800 horses, 
239,000 cattle, 2,000,000 goats and sheep, 66,000 
asses. The abundant game (antelope, gazelle, 
ostriches, guinea fowl and bustards) supplies further 
food for the inhabitants. Among agricultural pro- 
ducts, special mention may be made of the date- 
palms in the north (3,000 tons of date a year), 
along the rivei and in a few favoured valleys of 
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the plateaus, millet, rice, maize, wheat and barley. 
In the south gum is a traditional article of export 
(1 250 — 2.500 tons a year). 

The natural resources of the country have hardly 
been investigated as yet. We may mention, how- 
e\er, the salt of the Sebkhet Ijjel. which ha> for 
long supplied the caravans to the south ; along 
the coast a few salt-pans are worked by the 
M-’iors. The annual export is 4.700 tons. 

Industry is in a very rudimentary stage and 
confined almost entirely to the manufacture of 
leather goods which form the equipment of the 
crneleer and the furniture of his tent. Fishing 
supplies the encampments near the coast. 

A ceitam number of caravans transport mer- 
chandise fiom the north to the south along the 
coast and through the Adrar and Tagant to the 
trading centres on the river and the Sudan They 
take with them animals, gums, salt, dates, o-trich 
feathers, skins and leather, and bring back cloth, 
aims, powder, candles, sugar, tea, spices and 
cereals, and supply the markets of Atar. Shingiti. 
Wad an and Tijigja. As a result of the insecurity 
m the desert there is no longer any regular trans- 
Saharan trade. 

V. POLITICAL LIFE. 


is now spoken only by a few' individuals. Lastly 
the negroes of the river have retained their own 
language. 

VII. RELIGIOUS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 

History does not tell us what was the religion 
of the Sanhadja before theii conversion to Islam; 
we can only think that they had to some extent 
been influenced by a monotheistic faith like Judaism 
or eveD Chnstianity. Their first contact with Islam 
probably dates from c Ukba b. Xafi c ’s expedition 
to the -outh of Morocco (6Si\ but it is certain that 
their real conversion was much later and can hardly 
have been earlier than the energetic proselytising 
campaign of c Abd Allah b. Vasin. 

At the present day all the inhabitants of Mauri- 
tania are Muslims of the Malik! rite, but many 
of them and more particularly the warriors and 
the Xmadi have only a very superficial acquaintance 
with their religion and take little interest in it; 

| superst’tions and sorcery further corrupt their 
! Islam almost everywhere, revealing the primitive 
I state of the people and negro influence. Islam is 
j not really known and practised, except among the 
| tribes of marabouts: among the latter, a mystical 
j tradition and a fairly advanced culture have al- 
t wavs made themselves felt and for this reason they 


The negroes are ruled by their village headmen 
and chiefs of districts. The Moors are giouped 
in tribes under the authority of a shaikh assisted 
by a council of notables or djemlfa. Sometimes 
several tribes are combined in a hereditary ami- 
rate, the ruler of which surrounds himse’f with 
a legular court generally recruited from among 
the Znaga or HaratJn. The shaikh or amir is 
piaeticallv all-powerful ; only the right to judge 
in civil matters is not completely hU: the kadi*, 
exeicise it. The amir further reserves to him>elf 
a kind of right to supervise their judgments through 
the intermediary of his private kad! who forms a 
court of appeal. 

The French administration has been superimposed 
on this traditional organisation. A Lieutenant- 
governor, residing at St. Louis, on the right bank 
of the river, is the head of the colony and is ns- 
M'vted by a military commandant, an inspector 
of administrative affairs, a secretary for military 
a nd political affairs, a secretary for finance and 
a department of public woiks The local admi- 
nistration carried out by administrators 01 officers 
K divided into eight districts (Traiza, Iliakna. 
(, "rgol, r.jdimaka, Assaba. Tagant, Adiar anil lhue 
' u Levrier) and seventeen sub-divisions or admi- 
fl'trative posts. It controls the native administrative 
«nd judicial organization. 

The Moors pay the Kuranic taxes fzakat and 
a ~ lllr ) from which their riding-camels and gums 
a " ne are exempt. The negroe> pay a poll-tax and 
a 0ri ca *^ e ' Indirect contributions arc paid by 
l ‘ e markets, the salt-pans, the carrying of arms. 
L e cv ploitation of the woods and ferries 1 he 
•udget for Mauritania for 1030 was 14,62370°° 
hancs. 

VI. LANGUAGE. 

, language spoken in Mauritania is Arabic. 
^ Malania or language of the belt an. the u whites . 

■ -nne 7,000 Znaga in the south have retained a 
>rr1,er dialect related to that of the dialects of 
^nuthern Moiocco. At Wadan and Tidiit, the 
an k rj iagc uzair (Azei) which is a foim of ^oninke 


play in Mooiish society the part of a kind of 
sacerdotal body such as is found nowhere else in 
the Muslim world of the west. This is no doubt 
a remote consequence of the Almoravid movement, 
revived for a time in the war of Babbah, and of 
the peculiar situation of these Muslim nomads, 
who have here long been the advance-guard of 
the white race, face to face with the negro fetish- 
w.ushippeis of the Senegal and Sudan. Peihaps 
like Renan and Psichan, we ought also to give 
credit to the influence of rcligiositc of the desert. 
In any case in thus assuming a kind of sacred 
character and surrounding it with a magic prestige, 
certain Berbeis have had a regular revenge of 
their amour-propre on the pride of lace of the 
Arab invaders and have opposed to their tyranny 
and brigandage a defensive weapon which ha> not 
been without effect. 

The principal brotherhoods of Mauritania are 
those of the Tidjaniya and of the Kadirha: their 
influence extends into the lands of the negioes. 
The first are represented by the Ida 11 All of the 
Trar/a. of the Tagant and of the Adrar, who 
claim to be shorfV and say they came from Tabel- 
bala at the beginning of the \L th century Since 
the eailv yea.s of the xtx‘h century they have 
been connected with the branch of the Tid;amya 
in Fas The second are much more numerous and 
influential; they have several branches: that ot 
the Bekkava dates from the centuries 

and is represented from the bend of the Niger to 
the Tagant and Adrar by the tribe of the kunta. 
About a centurv ago it received fres i impure 
in a new -path” and its autonomy m Lower 
Mauritania was secured by the great prestige of 
the Shaikh Sidija, of the Hud Bn . (A. I 9 * 4 > 
We mav also mention the biancli of the Fadiliya, 
founded in the early years of the xix'h century, 
which enioved particular fame some 20 years ago 
under the direction of MS 5 al-'Ainm and his brother 
the Shaikh Sa c d Bu. These two branches have 
lost 'heir importance since the deaths of these 
famous individuals. Lastly the Kad.riya are still 
represented by the some 600 members of the 
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Ghudfiya brotherhood, whose practices are regarded 
as heretical by the other Muslims. 

Shingiti, benefiting by its situation on the loutes ( 
of the caravans which came from western Morocco ' 
or Sebkhet Ijjel down to the Hawd or the Senegal 
was at one period an intellectual centie, the re- ! 
putation of which extended to all the western ; 
Sahara and to the Sudan. We see this in the : 
fact that it was able to give its name to all the | 
Moorish tribes (Shenagitd) and to the territory in 
which they led their nomadic life and that the ! 
tradition of the country makes it one of the u seven j 
holy cities” of Islam. It has now lost its old prestige, i 
In the xvith century the fame of the medersas of j 
Timbuktu must have offered serious competition i 
to it. At the present day Shingiti is seriously ' 
thteatened by the sands of the Waran and it* I 
trade is much reduced. Atar is assuming an in- ^ 
creasing importance; the insecurity and eccentric i 
development of Noith Africa and the Sudan have 
led to the almost complete disappearance of the , 
traDS-Saharan trade by which it Used and in parti- j 
cular, as is natural in a land of nomads, it has ; 
been rather under tents and particulaily in the 
marabout encampments of western Mauiitania that 
intellectual culture has developed. Universities have 
been created there where the teaching of the KuUan. 
theology, law’, grammar and logic still flourishes. 
Some of them have known outbursts of glory 
under famous teachers, w’ho have sometimes created 
schools of mystic initiation, like those directed by 
the Shaikh Sidiya. Ma 3 al- c Ain!n or Sa c d Bu or like 
that of the Ahl Muhammad Salem, which is a 
kind of university in the Tiris which produces 
almost all the jurists of Mauritania. 

A whole original literature has been able to 
develop. Kur 3 anic matter, Hadlth, law according 
to Sidi Khalil and his commentators, are its 
essential elements, with the doctrines of the Sufis 
and their mysticism. But historical studies have 
also had and still have their eager followers, especi- 
ally among the tribe of the Ulad Daman (Trarza). 
Lastly poetry is held in honour among all the 
tribes, warrior and marabout alike, and supports 
a whole caste of troubadours, the griots, who en- 
joy the favour of the courts of the emirs. 
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(F- DE LA CHAPELLE). 

MORADABAD (Muradabad), a district in 
the Rohilkhand division of the United 
Provinces of India and also the chief 
town in it. The district has an area of about 
2,300 square miles and a population of 1.200,000 
of whom over 420,000 are Muhammadans Nothing 
is known of the early history of the district. In 
the Muhammadan period it was successively ruled 
by the Sultans of Dehli, from w 7 hom it was oc- 
casionally taken by the Sultans of Djawnpur, the 
Moghuls, the Rohillas, and the Nawabs of Oudh 
until it was ceded to the British in 1801. 

Moradabad is the principal tow y n in the district; 
it is situated on the Delhi-Bareilly road and on 
the main line of the Oudh-Rohilkhand railway. It 
has a population of 75,000 of w’hom over half are 
Muslims. The town is a Moghul foundation of 
the second quarter of the xvii th century. Its founder 
w r as Rustam Khan who also built the DjSmi c Masdjid, 
as an inscription testifies, 101632. The town takes 
its name from Muiad Bakhsh, the ill-fated son of 
Shah Djnhan. It rapidly ousted Sambhal from its 
place as the chief town of the district. Its industries 
are flourishing (chiefly textiles and brass-work). It 
w*as a mint of the Moghul Emperors and also of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani during his invasion of India 
in 1760. Sambhal is a very ancient site but has 
lost much of the importance it possessed in mediaeval 
times. It has an old mosque, an interesting example 
of Pathan architecture which has even been claimed 
as a converted Hindu temple. It is said to have 
been built by Babur but it is undoubtedly earlier. 
Amroha is the great Muhammadan centre of the 
district, the majority of its population being Shaikhs 
and Satyids. The chief saint of the Saiyids is Sharaf 
al-Dm Shah Wilaynt, a descendant of the tenth Imam, 
who came here about 1300. His tomb is still shown 
here. The Djami c Masdjid is a Plindu temple con- 
certed into a mosque in the reign of Kaikubad. 
It is much visited by pilgrims, mainly Hindus who 
seek relief from mental diseases through the power 
of Sadr al-Din, a former mtia dhdli in of the mos- 
que, whose virtues are still believed to be efficacious. 
Ihere are over a hundred other mosques in the 
town. 

Bibliography’. II. R, Nevill, District Ga- 
zetteer of Moradabad , Allahabad 1911. 

(J. Allan) 

MOREA is the usual name in mediaeval and 
modern times for the peninsula of the 
Peloponnesus which was regarded in ancient 
times as the citadel of Greece. The name Morea 
i* first found in nil a. i>. in the subscription to 
fol. I43 r of tlie Greek manuscript Brit, Mus. Add. 
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2S816 (cf. M. Vogel — Y. Gardthausen, Die %riechi- 
schin Schreiber dcs Mittelalteri und der Rcnais- 
:^nce, Leipzig 1009, p. 28, 466, and aLo Fx'nn- 
Uniscli-Neugriechischt’Jahrhuhir . i\. 72). Originally 
the name Korea did not apply to the whole 
Peloponnesus but only to the outer mountains of 
Ichthya and the lands around them as uell as 
the whole district of Elis. Reliable references show 
u= that even in the xivth century the place-name 
Korea was equivalent to Elis; later the name 
became gradually extended to the whole Pelopon- 
nesus and with this meaning it 15 still used not 
only by the Greeks but also by other peoples of 
east and west. 1 

Alongside of the original form Korea (6 M opexc. ! 
with svnesis M opslx;. Mopixc) we find other diveigent 
firms in Greek literature: y A pevpix. y 'Auripcx. 1 
b '-Afispexi. c Moplx;, 6 Mop/*, y Mcpx. y M apex. In 
eastern sources of the mediaeval and modern period 
along with the predominant form Ameren (mainly 
m I.atin-Italian documents of the xiiith — x i v th 
centuiy). Amorce (particularly in documents of the 
xvth — xvith century). la Morea (properly Italian). 
la Merit (French) we also find : Ament it. la Mew te 
(in French documents as early as the xiiith century). 
The origin of all these forms is to be tiaced to 
an inaccurate separation of the article from the 
noun: la Morea—A morea. 

In Muhammadan texts we find seven main forms 
of the name Korea = Peloponnesus : Lnmureia. 
I.amor eta. Almora, al-ilera . Morin. Morn, and 
March. The first five are properly Arabic, the last 
Arahic-Turkish. There are however Arabic texts, 
which have the old classical name of the peninsula 
although with certain variants (cf below). 

As to the derivation of the name Morea, it has 
puzzled students greatly for centuries Some scholars 
of the xvith century wanted to connect the name 
with Moors (Ital. Mort). The se were said to have 


w’ith the mulberry-tree. This is evident for example 
from Job. Leunclavius (Annates Suita norum Oth- 
manidarum a Turds sua lingua senpti, 1596, p. 63U 
“Nomen ipsum (= Moreas) derivant Graeci nunc 
ab arbore mo? o quod tota regione scilicet arbor 
haec fiequens est”. 

In the mediaeval Muslim writers there is a 
confusion between Amureia — Amorion in Phrygia 
and Lamureia = Moreas, Peleponnesus. But Am- 
mure(i)a [or Amure(i)a y Amuri(i)a , Amo>i(i)a 
etc.] in Abu ’ 1 -Kasim FirdawsI can only be Amo- 
rion. which used to be described as the capital 
and “eye of the kingdom’’ of the Rum. In the 
geographical tables of Nasir al-Din al-Tusi (middle 
of the xiiith century] and of Ulugh Beg, Amureia 
should rather be identified with Amorion than 
with Morea = Peloponnesus (cf. P. Karolidis, in 
Wissensckaftliches Jahrbuch [’E -retypt's) der Uni - 
versitai A then ^ iii. 1909, p 2S8 — 297: A. Hantzis, 

! in By -tin tinisch-Xeu^ri ech ische Jahrbuche>\ ix., 
j 1 Q 1 1 . p. 65 sqq.) In the little map by the Arab 
IdriM, of the year 1192 A. n., Belobunes = Pelo- 
ponnesus is given (i. e. the old classical name of 
the peninsula). On the other hand, we find Moria 
= Morea = Peloponnesus fi. e. its mediaeval and 
modern name) in the Arabic geographical table of 
the Paris MS. 2214, which is supposed to contain 
the cosmography of Ibn Sa c ld of the year 1276 A. D. 
based foi the most part on Idris! (1154 A. D.; 
cf. K. Miller, Mappae Arabuae , i., Stuttgart 1926). 

The Muhammadan peoples really onlv became 
acquainted with the Morea in the xiiith century 

n. Hellenistic culture was long extinct there 
and Christianity had become predominant. At the 
end of the fouith century (395 a. r>.), Alauc had 
laid almost the whole of the Morea waste and 
destroyed many towns and sanctuanes famed m an- 
cient times. About two centuries later, c. 580 \ i>., 
the Avars (a Tuikish nomadic people) allied with 


settled in the Peloponnesus at one time. This 
derivation of the place-name, which has even been 
adopted by modern scholars, agrees neither with 
historical tradition nor with philological laws. At 
one time the suggestion put forward by Emerson 
(History of Mod :rn Greece . i. 60) and adopted bv 
Fallmeraver found many supporters: it connected 
Morea with the Slav word more = sea. This view 


, Slav tribes are said to have invaded the M<»rea 
| and settled permanently. It should be expressly 
■ noted that it is only late and tendencious sources 
which tell us this. What scholar* of the xix th 
century put forward as a historical fact, namely 
that an independent Avar or Avar-SIav Kingdom, 
| intiactahle to Byzantine or Greek Christian influ- 
ence, existed in the western half of the Morea for 


has been challenged by Kopitar ( Wiener Jahr- 
budier der Litteratur. i. [iSqol, III — 120) and 
again by Zmkeisen and Ilopf as decidedly “mis- 
leading and fanciful” and reiected by several later 
Greek and Slavonic scholais. At the present day 
'* is generally thought that Morea is derived from 
hie Greek word (zopex = “mulberry-tree”, as Prof. 
r Hatridakis fin the periodical vol. v., 

1SQ4, p. 230, 401, 549, TlaiT'roAoytxxt Metfrxi. 
Athens 1900, p. 20 saq.) has brilliantly shown on 
the basis of philological arguments. In Elis where — 
already mentioned — the name Morea. now 
a Pphed to the whole of the Peloponnesus for some 
centuries, first appeared, the planting of the fields 
mulberry-trees is said to have been very common 
m the middle ages. These trees were indispensable 
h°r the silk industry which was at one time very 
fh'uiishing in the Peloponnesus and no less in 
tatras. Authors of the Empire (Pliny. Hist, nat 
x,v 4; Pausanias, vii. 5, 2 : vi. 26, 4 ; vii. 21, 7 ) 
n,v » tell us that Elis ' in those days produced 
/ 2 - 7 - 70 V, i. e. a material related to silk. In any 
Cas G as early as the xvi th century, the Greeks 
bought that the place-name Morea was connected 


I 218 years (5SQ — S07). must be relegated to the 
I realms of fable (cf. E. Curtius, Pclofcrnc^ i., 
J Gotha 1S51. p. S6) It is certain, however, that 
considerable ethnological changes took place in 
the middle ages in the Morea. In the viu 1 ^ 
centurv in the reign of the Byzantine emperor 
Constantine V (741— 77 . 0 - not earlier, numerous 

Slav tribes had pushed their way into the Moiea, 
which had been much depopulated from 746 by 
a terrible pestilence. This epidemic had also made 
great gaps in the population of Constantinople, 
which Constantine V is said to have endeavoured 
[ to fill with people from the Morea: this imperial 
! edict must have further contributed to reduce the 
[ Greek element in the peninsula. It may be assumed 
that the Slavs who at this time were set’ling 
mainly in Arcadia and Messenia, Flis and Laconia, 
sought and found new homes in the Morea, which 
had been favoured by nature with a milder climate, 
not only as hostile robber hordes but also as 
peaceful colonists from the north. 

According to Schafaiik (Star ische Altertumer , 
German transl. by Wuttke, vol ii.. p. 192). the 
spread of the Slavs over the Morea can be fixed 
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between 746 and 799- Nevertheless there can 
be no question of a complete slavisation of the 
country nor of a complete annihilation of the Greek 
element m it — a» Fallmerayer and his followers 
hold. The immigrant Slavs in Greece proper 
cannot have been veiy numerous. They were really 
nomad herdsmen and peasants who settled here 
and there in the open country. Their level of 
culture much have been very low. On the other 
hand, the Hellenic element in Greece proper and 
no less in the Morea had always had control of 
the coasts and of the towns and fortresses in the 
interior, and it was moreover strong enough as 
regaids cultuie to assert itself through the centuries 
and even to leave its mark on the foreign Slavs. The 
Slav settlers often caused trouble to the Byzantine 
government, so that the latter found themselves 
forced to send expeditions against them. For ex- 
ample in 783 a. D. the Athenian empress Irene 
ordered the Patriarch Staurakios to punish the 
Slav' tribes of the Moiea and the rest of the 
mainland of Greece. He appears to have had 
numerous troops at his command and was able 
to carry out his task satisfactorily in a few months. 
He subdued the Slavs and forced them to pay 
an annual tribute to the imperial treasuiy. He 
returned to Constantinople with many prisoners 
and considerable booty and celebrated a triumph 
in the Hippodrome there. 

After some time, the Slavs again rose in the 
Morea against Byzantine authority. They became 
a great danger and even threatened the towns on 
the coast. Supported by Saracens from Africa, the 
Slavs in 807 (805 by another reckoning) blockaded 
Patras from the land The citizens of this important 
town defended themselves bravely in spite of a 
shortage of provisions, water and other supplies. 
When the help sought from the imperial strategos 
in Corinth did not come, the citizens of Patras 
made a vigorous sortie. They put the enemy 
to flight and drove them far from their town. 
Greek superstition seems to have ascribed the 
victory won at Patras over the Slav hordes to 
St. Andrew, the patron saint of the town. Nothing 
is recorded of the fate of the Saracen allies of 
the Slav besiegers of Patras. It is supposed that 
it was they who ravaged not only Patras but also 
Rhodes and other islands by the caliph’s order 
in 807 A. I). With the defeat at Patras the strength 
of the Slavs of the Morea was broken. It R true 
that they again and again attempted to win their 
independence of the Byzantines by force of arms 
but without success. In 850 a. p., the doughty Byzan- 
tine general Theoktistos Bryennios subdued all the 
Slav districts of the Morea as far as the mountains 
on the Taggetos and Parnon, where two rebel 
Slav tribes, the Ezerites and Melinges, had settled. 
These two tribes survived longest, sometimes as 
vassals of the Byzantines and sometimes as their 
open enemies. As early as the ninth ceDtury a. d. 
began the conversions of the Slavs to Christianity 
to which is due also their gradual hellenisation. 
The intermixture of the Greek Moieotes (Turk. 
Moralib) with the Slavs undoubtedly contributed 
considerably to the former process. 

The Normans in Sicily in the following period 
disturbed not only the coasts of the mainland of 
Greece but also the interior of various Balkan 
provinces of the Byzantine empire. The Norman 
kmg Roger II in his campaign in 1146 against 
Greece sailed round the Morea and occupied with- 


out a blow — after successfully storming the 
strongly fortified Malvasia — Corinth, celebrated 
for and piosperous from its trade and industries. 
It was for this same king, that the Arab IdrRi 
composed his Xuzhat al-Mnditak^ finished about 
1153 a.d. According to this work, 'Slo\t^(Be!boneJt\ 
a flourishing and prosperous island of the Mediter- 
ranean, had 13 large and important towns, many 
citadels or fortified places and villages. Of the 
towns of the Morea Idris! mentions the following 
among others: Corinth, “a large and populous 
city”; Batia (=r Patras), “situated on a promontory”, 
has a “famous” church (of the apostle St. Andrew): 
Arcadia (= the ancient Kyparissia), “a large and 
thickly populated town”, whose harbour is visited 
by many ships; Irouda (= Navanno) with “a 
very commodious harbour”; Motonia (= Modon ; 
q. v.), “a fortified town”; it was protected by a fort 
which commanded the sea; Coronia (= Koron). 
“a little town” with a citadel commanding the 
sea; el-Kedemona (=: Lacedaemonia, the mediaeval 
Sparta), “a flourishing and important town, six 
miles from the sea”; Maliassa (= Monembasia, 
Malvasia), “a town defended by a very high citadel 
commanding the sea, from which the island of 
Crete can be seen”; Argho (= Argos), “a famous 
place and beautiful country”; Anaboli (= Nauplia, 
Napoli de Romania). According to Idris!, Morea 
(the extent of which he puts at 1,000 miles) is 
connected with the mainland “only by an isthmus, 
the length of which is six miles” (= Hexamilion, 
cf. below). Only small ships could be taken through 
the isthmus from the Gulf of Corinth into that of 
Saron; ships of larger size had to sail all round 
the peninsula of Morea. The confusion in IdrisT 
between the promontary of Malea and Tainaron is 
not peculiar in mediaeval works. IdrTsi’s statements 
are not based to any extent on his own observations 
(cf. Gcographie d'Edrisi , transl. by A. Jaubert, 
ii., 1840, p. 122 and also Th. Luc. Fc. Tafel, 
Dc provtneiis regni byzantini liber secundus : Europa , 
Tubingen 1845, p. 27 sqq ). 

We get much and varied information supple- 
menting the Arab geographer’s account of the 
Morea from various xiith century sources, e. g. the 
Travels of Benjamin of Tudela (d. 1173) who 
starting from Saragossa visited the Greek east and 
uther lands in order to become acquainted with 
the Jewish diaspora. 

The conquest of Constantinople by the Latins 
in 1204 and the resulting division of the Byzantine 
empire, which had now collapsed, had a great in- 
fluence on the future of the Morea. Boniface of 
Montferrat in 1204 founded the kingdom of Thes- 
salonica in Macedonia which he took in exchange 
for Asia Minor allotted to him by treaty. By a 
comparatively slight effort he and his followers 
were able from Thessalonica to conquer within 
a year a great part of the mainland of Greece 
as well as the Morea. Two knights, William 
of Champlitte, Count of Champagne, and Godfrey 
of Villehardouin the younger, may be regarded as 
the men who brought the Morea under Frankish 
rule When Willi am of Champlitte had to leave 
the Morea in 1209, Godfrey of Villehardouin 
continued the work of conquest alone and organised 
the hrankRh administration of the country which 
was henceforth known as the principality of 
Achaia to Europeans. Soon after the Frankish 
occupation of the country, it was reorganised on 
western lines. But the feudal system did not find 
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its way into the Morea only 'after 1204. It had 
already existed in the country in the time of the 
Comneni. 

The Frankish rulers built new citadels and forts 
in the plains and on the mountain-,, most of 
which survived into the period of Turkish rule 
A number of fiefs which were formed by the 
Franks in 1205 became after the middle of the 
xv th century hereditary' possessions of the Ottomans. 

It must also be pointed out that the Venetians 
after the Fourth Crusade had secured important 
trading centres and depots on the Morea. The 
Republic in this way acquired the province of 
Lacedaemonia. Kalabryta. Modon and Patras, and 
in the case of the last two seaports, some of the 
surrounding country including the possessions of 
a number of distinguished families of the Byzantine 
aiistocracy. During this period. Venice succeeded 
in extending her territory and commeicial influence 
and privileges further in the Morea and even 
in taking possession of the whole of it (cf below') 
The fourth prince of Achaia ( Morea). William of 
Villehardouin (1245 — 1278). the second son of the 
above-mentioned Godfrey, had vigorously completed 
the conquest of the country. In 1245 he forced 
Monembasia, which had so far remained independent 
in alliance with the Greek kings of Xicaea. to 
capitulate under certain conditions. The same ruler 
also conquered a number of Morean tribes who 
had shown themselves hostile to Frankish rule 
and who played a prominent part in later times 
when the Turks occupied the country. To keep 
in check the wild tribes of Zaconia and Laconia, 
William II of Villehaidouin in 1249 built near 
the ancient Sparta, on a hill jutting out in front of 
the Taygetos, Mvsithra fMvstra). the fortress of 
the same name. A Frankish-Byzantine town soon 
giew up around this fortress which became a centre 
of art and classical studies. The town of Mwra 
was destined to be the capital of the Iatei despots 
of the Morea, and even in the period of Turkish 
lule it did not completely lose its old importance. 
Frankish rule in the Morea. which reached its zenith 
under William II. was destined to suffer a severe 
reverse within his reign. In October 1259 a fierce 
battle was fought between Castoria and Monastiri 
(Telagonia) at Longos Vorilla. Tn this battle fought 
the armies of the Despot of Epirus Michael Angelos 
and of the king of Nicaea and later Bv/antine 
emperor Michael VIII Palaeologos. As a result of 
treachery od the part of an illegitimate son of 
the despot Michael Angelos, the Seba-tokrator 
Johannes, the troops and allies of the former suf- 
feied a reverse. Fven William II of \ illehardouin 
sought safety in flight only to be shortly afterwards 
enticed from his hiding-place and captured. He 
"as not released till i~ 262. after taking the oath 
of vassalage to the Byzantine emperor and ceding 
him four important fortresses of the Morea: Mvstra. 
Maina, Geraki and Monembasia, as well as a con- 
siderable part of I.aconia. The Byzantines thu> 
gained important bases in S. E. Morea from which 
they were able to reconquer the whole pen in '-ill a. 
which was all the more necessary as William II 
of Villehardouin only kept his pledge of fealH 
f" r a shoit time. 

delations between the Muslim 
peoples and the Morea now became 
closer. At the end of 1262 the Seba-tokrator 
Constantine, a step-brother of the Emperoi 
Michael VIII Palacologo-, landed in the Morea at 


the head of a large army which consisted mainly 
of Macedonians and Tuiks. This step-brother of 
the Emperor came to the Morea as administrator 
of the Byzantine lands there and occupied all 
the citadels which William of Villehardouin had 
been forced to cede in order to secure his release. 
The Byzantine governor took up his residence in 
Mvstia Soon afterwards open war broke out between 
the Franks and Byzantines. To stiengthen the latter 
there landed at Monembasia in the spring of 1263 a 
new Turkish army corps of 5,000 (according to others 
3.000) mercenaries in the service of Michael VIII 
Palaeologos, led by two men Darned Malik and 
Shalik. We have no accurate record of the origin 
and descent of these Turkish chiefs who, so far 
as we know, were the first to appeal in the Morea. 
They must have been either Saldjuks or Turks 
of other descent who had no shame about selling 
their services to Christian rulers. The Turkish 
mercenaries under Malik and Shalik contributed 
greatlv to the successes which the Seba-tokrator 
Constantine gained over the Franks at the beginning 
of 1263. Along with Greeks, tnainlv from Zaconia 
and other provinces of the east. Slavs from the 
Morea. Pasmuls (of Greek-Frankiah descent), the 
Turkish mercenaries attacked from Laconia Elis, 
which was the capital of the Frankish principally. 
The bands of Malik and Shalik then pressed into the 
highlands of Skorta. Here they ravaged at their will 
With the approval of the Sebastokrator Constantine, 
they plundered the country, carried off and slaugh- 
tered the cattle. In these ciicumstances the Skorti- 
nians were forced to pay homage to the Byzantine 
emperor and to operate with his army against the 
Franks. Constantine’s army, composed of -o many 
different racial stocks, occupied the market-town of 
Yeligosti (near Megalopolis') and burned it, with- 
out however being able to take its citadel I thev 
then conquered Kalabryta and burned the famous 
Latin monastery of Isova But -oon afterwards thev 
suffered a terrible defeat not far from Olympia. 

In the spring of the year following f 1264), the 
Sebastokrator Constantine continued the war on 
the Franks. He had no success and also quarrelled 
with his Turkish allies, whose pay was six months 
in arrears. Malik and Shalik at once left him with 
their men for this reason and retreated undisturbed 
to the district of Kaivtaina. Constantine tried to 
win them over again hut they went to William of 
Villehardouin who accepted their assistance. There- 
upon Malik and Shalik with their follower went 
over to the camp of the. as they thought, generous 
Frankish leader in the conviction that the latter 
would keep his word. By the accession to the 
Fianks of this Turkish force, the tide was turned m 
their favour. The Turkish chiefs who were inspired 
hv an ardent desire to avenge themselves in battle 
on their false employers, now advised William II 
of Villehardouin's knights to meet the imperial By- 
zantine array on the frontiers of Messenn and Ar- 
cadia While the Frankish-TurkLh army was going 
through the pass of Makryplagi (between Megalo- 
polis and Kalnmata. i.e the line of the modern 
1 all wav'), they were attacked by an ambush of the 
Rv/antine army, whose leader was no longer the 
Sebastokrator Constantine but the strategoi Alexius 
1 ’hvlis. Matrenos and Alexius Kahellarius. Twice 
the vanguard of the Frenkish-Turkish force led 
by Anselm de Toney had to give way befoie the 
numerous Byzantines who occupied the heights ot 
the pass of "Makryplagi. but finally they won the 
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hotly contested summit of the pass, from which 
they ousted the enemy. The Turks under Malik 
and Shalik followed up and completed the victory. 
The leadeis of the army so disastrously defeated 
sought refuge m the neigh homing caves of Gardiki 
where they weie besieged by the Turks The latter 
took the caves and led their occupants prisoners 
to William II of Yillehardouin. The latter there- 
upon ordered the Turks to raid and plunder the 
districts of Morea previously occupied by the 
Byzantines, notably the districts of Zaconia, Helos, 
Vatika and Monembasia. 

After the battle in the Makryplagi pass came 
the news that Skortinians had again taken up 
arms against the Franks and stormed the fortress 
of Buchelet (Araklovon) and Karytaina. As the 
valiant Godfrey Bruneres, Baron of Karytaina. who 
had always been able to keep the turbulent Skor- 
tinians in check, was no longer in the Morea, 
William II of Yillehardouin ordered the Turkish 
leader Malik and his men to go to Skorta to put 
down the rising. Terrified by the lavages and 
cruelties of the Turkish mercenaries, the surviving 
Skortinians submitted to the Prince of the Morea 
and begged for mercy which was granted them. 

The Ch/o/iicle of the Morea^ which has survived 
in four languages (Greek, French. Catalan and 
Italian), is the only source which tells us of the 
activities of the Turkish mercenaries in the Morea 
(1262 — 1265). The same Chronicle adds that the 
Turks in 1265 sought permission to leave the 
Morea and to be allowed to return to their Asiatic 
home. Malik took his leave in the friendliest 
fashion from the Prince of the Morea and began 
his journey home. The Chronicle however specially 
mentions that individual Turks preferred to settle 
in the Morea. They were baptised and married 
morean women. About the first half of the 
xivth century, there were still descendants of Ma- 
lik’s followers there, baptised Turks settled in 
Elis. It is natural to think that the modern vil- 
lages in N.W. Morea of Maliki (Demos Yuprasion) 
and Turkochori (~ “village of the Turks”, Demos 
Tritaias) owe their names to the Turkish settleis 
in the time of William II of Yillehardouin. This 
prince gave two of Malik’s followers who remained 
in the Morea the rank of knighthood and even 
granted them fiefs. According to the Catalan 
version of the Chronicle of the Morea , Malik him- 
self mairied a noble Frankish lady, a widow, 
through the intermediary of William II of Yille- 
hardouin. It is a historical fact that Turkish-Moreote 
lelations date from the second half of the xin th 
century. After the death of William II in 1278 
v e find a reference to estates which this prince 
had given to his Turkish allies and which were 
occupied about 1280 by the soldiers of Galerano 
d Ivry, who acted for a time as governoi of 
the Morea for Charles of Naples and Sicily. 
Charles 1 and his immediate successors in rule over 
the Morea had not infrequently Turkish warriors 
in their service. From the beginning of the xivth 
century it not infrequently happened that Muham- 
madan pirates from Asia Minor raided and plun- 
dered the coastlands of the Morea. Sometimes 
they had allies of the Christian faith, notably 
Catalans 

About the middle of the xivth century, an im- 
portant change took place in the administration 
of the Byzantine possessions in the Morea. The 
Emperor Johannes Kantakuzenos in 1349 created 


an appanage for his second son out of these lands 
which he called the despotate of Mystra and 
which lasted till the Ottoman conquest (1349 — 
13S0). In this peuod fell the rule of the first 
despot of Mystra, Manuel Kantakuzenos. the second 
son of the Empeior. He assisted the Franks of 
the Morea to w r ard off the Turkish attacks, which 
had reduced the once flourishing Corinth and the 
country round to such misery that the Corinthians 
in 1358 were forced to send an urgent appeal for 
assistance to their sovereign, the titular Emperor 
of Constantinople and prince of Achaia, Robert II. 
The latter gave a ready ear to their appeal. On 
April 23, 1358, he gave the Florentine Grand 
Seneschal Niccolo Acciajoli and his descendants 
the extensive district of Corinth as a hereditary 
barony. The princely family of the Acciajoli sur- 
vived in the Morea and on the mainland of Greece 
for two centuries, during which they had much to 
do with Muslim peoples. A series of circumstances, 
including the irruptions of the Turks as early as the 
middle of the xiv th century and the advance of 
the Ottomans, whose strength w r as steadily increas- 
ing, brought numerous Albanians to Greece. The 
fust despot of Mystra, Manuel Kantakuzenos, had 
them settled in various deserted regions where they 
became distinguished as warriors, agriculturists and 
as huntsmen. Thus we find them in Arcadia and 
Laconia where they seem to have come in large 
numbers. Later another 10,000 Albanian families 
were peacefully settled by another despot of Mystra, 
namely Theodoros I Palaeologos (1384 — 1407), 
son of the Byzantine Emperor John V. According 
to reliable sources, these 10,000 families left Thes- 
saly and Acarnania with their cattle and goods 
and chattels on account of the Turkish raids and 
for other reasons and reached the isthmus. There 
they pitched their camp and sent messengers to 
Theodore I with the request that they might be 
allowed to settle in his Moiean territory. Theo- 
doie I acceded to their request and allowed them 
to spread o\er a considerable portion of the Morea. 
The story of G. Bosio (Dell' istoria della Sacra 
Religions et illnstrissima Militia di J. Gio . Gitro- 
solimitano , vol. ii., Rome 1594. p. 126—129') to the 
effect that the Turks had occupied Patras by 1378 
and conquered the Morea shortly before must be 
relegated to the realm of fable. About this time, 
there were again great changes in the Morea. 
The Company of Navarre, which in 1380 had 
entered the service of the titular Emperor Jacob 
de Baux of Constantinople and prince of Achaia and 
were seeking their fortune on Greek soil, became 
after the death of the Emperor in Tarso in 1383 
absolute masters of a great part of the Morea. In 
1386 the Company made Captain Pierre de St. 
Exupery (Bordo of S. Superan) their leadei . The latter 
was able to extend his power and influence in the 
Morea by inciting the Turks and also the Greek 
archons against Theodore I. During the period 1396- 
1402 he even bore the title of hereditary prince 
of Achaia (which w r as given him instead of money 
by king Ladislaus of Naples). Sometime befoie, 
a vigorous and enterprising Florentine, Nerio I 
Acciajoli (Sept. 29, 1394)1 had been playing an 
important part on the mainland of Greece This man, 
a nephew of the Niccolo I Acciajoli, already men- 
tioned, had acquired considerable territory in the 
Morea, partly by inheritance and partly by purchase. 

Shortly before bis death he attained the height 
of his glory when he was appointed by king 
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Ladislaus of Naples as hereditary Duke of Athens 
and the lands belonging to it. In 1389 the Venetians 
occupied the important fortress of Nauplion and 
set about the conquest of Argos. The despot of 
Mystra, Theodoros I Palaeologos, the son-in-law 
of Nerio I Acciajoli, at his father-in-law's instigation 
anticipated the Venetians and occupied Argos. As 
a result, hostilities broke out among the Christian 
states, which could end only to the advantage of the 
Turks. The despot of Mystra replied to the demands 
of Venice to give up Argos by saying he could 
only do so with the Sultan's approval. Later the 
Venetians joined up with the Navarrese. Through 
treachery Bordo of S. Superan succeeded in taking 
Nerio I Acciajoli prisoner on Sept. 10. 1389. The 
latter remained for nearly a year in the hands of 
the leader of the Navarrese but in the end obtained 
his freedom. 

An epoch-making event was the great battle on 
the field of the blackbird (Tune 15. 13S9) at 
Pristina, which decided Turkish rule for centuries 
in the Balkans. A Turkish army appeared in the 
Morea at the end of 1392 under Ewrenos Beg in 
Older to aid. at their request, the Navarrese against 
the despot of Mystra. The Turks thereupon occupied 
a number of strongholds in the peninsula. Nerio I 
Acciajoli, who had been appointed governor of the 
Morea. now pledged himself to pay tribute to 
Sultan Bayazld and to be his vassal After the death 
of Nerio I Acciajoli. a fatal quarrel broke out 
between his sons-in-law Theodore I of Mystra and 
Charles Tocco, during which the Turks won im- 
portant successes on the mainland of Greece. The 
fear of the danger from the Turks probably induced 
Charles Tocco and Theodore I to make up their 
quart el. After long negotiations with the Greek 
national party in Athens, who hated the Latins. 
Turkish forces under the Pasha Timurtash entered 
Attica from Thessaly. At the end of 1394 or in the 
first seven weeks of 1305. the Venetians occupied 
Athens including the Acropolis, after driving back 
the Turkish besiegers. Theodoros prepared to 
advance against the Turks on the isthmus. The 
latter, however, defeated on Sept 28, 1306 at 
Nicopolis the flower of the chivalry of Hungary. 
Germany, and France and thus laid the foundations 
for their dominion over the lands below the Danube. 
Bayazld thereupon decided to attack the remnant', 
of the Byzantine empire as well as the little 
pi incipalities of the mainland of Greece He there- 
fore sent his generals Va c kub. Pasha of Rumelia. 
and the already mentioned Ewrenos Peg with an 
army of 50,000 men to cross the isthmus again. 
^ a c kub occupied Argos; F wren os Beg at the same 
time fell upon the Venetian possessions in Messenia 
The prince of Achain. Bordo of S Superan. and 
Theodoros I of Mystra found themselves forced as 
a result of the Turkish successes to pay tribute 
to the Porte. Laden with incalculable booty the 
armies of Va c kub Tasha and Ewrenos Beg returned 
across the isthmus and in 1307 even occupied Athens 
for a brief period. In addition to Greek sources. 
Turkish writers record that the “city of the 
wise”, as Athens is frequently called in Muslim 
works, was taken by Sultan Bavazid s men fcf. J. 
H. Mordtmann, in Fvz<vit - Vm-risc/i. Jahrb., iv. 
fi023l. -,46 \s a result of his troubles, especi- 

ally the Turkish raids. Theodoios I of Mystra 
became utterly tired of his position He therefore 
resolved to sell his towns and citadels to the knights 
of St. John of Rhodes, who after negotiations readily 


purchased Corinth, Kalabryta and Mystra in the 
years 1400 — 1402. But they could not establish 
themselves permanently in the Morea, for the Greek 
national party in the country, especially in Mystra, 
rebelled against the sale, which the Sultan, the 
suzerain of Theodoros of Mystra, also declined to 
recognise. Theodoros therefoie cancelled the sale 
and compensated the knights partly in money and 
partly by ceding the county of Salona and the 
barony of Zituni. Theodoros I had been able to 
1 take these lands from the Ottomans after their 
; defeat at Angora in 1402. 

, Sultan Sulaiman I ( 1403 — 1411) abandoned any 
j claim to suzerainty over the Morea. At this time 
| the influence and power of the Venetian colonies 
| in the Morea were increasing. In 1407 the Venetians 
I occupied Lepanto. In the following year, they seized 
i Patras and the country round it and from these 
I two strongholds which lay opposite one another, 
j the so-called little Dardanelles, they were able to 
keep in check the Turkish pirates who made the 
| Gulf of Corinth unsafe. At an earlier date, the 
Albanian family of Spata had settled in Lepanto 
, and had occasionally made common cause with 

■ the Turks. Patras at this time was ruled by the 
archbishop Stephan Zaccaria in name of the 
Pope. As he suffered a great deal from the Turks, 
he pledged the town and the country round it 
with the Venetians. The latter also occupied the 

■ seaport of Astros in Zaconia. They restored the 
fortifications of Nauplia and other strongholds in 
theii possession. The Republic of St. Mark in 
1406 and 1411 concluded treaties with Sultan 
Sulaiman T, by virtue of which they secured their 
colonies in the Morea and the East generally. 
But in the leign of Murad II (T 42 1 — 145O danger 
again threatened from the luiks. The \ enetians 
w-ere however able to take the necessary measures 
for the defence of their possessions in the Morea. 
In the districts of Nauplia and Argos as well as 
in their flourishing Messenian colonies they settled 

i numerous Albanians who loved fighting. In Corinth 
| and Attica also the Albanians wete welcomed by 
1 the Acciajoli The Albanian element was therefore 
: very stronglv represented in the Morea in the 
first half of the xv‘h century: later they spread 
to the islands around the Morea. In the wars of 
the Greeks and Venetians against the Ottomans, 
the Albanians frequently distinguished themselves; 

1 on the other hand, their morals left much to be 
! desired. To this day we still can find descendants 
| of these Albanian colonists in the Moiea and in 
! the adjoining territories. 

After the battle of Angora, at the time when 
Frankish power in the Morea was declining, the 
Byzantines vigorously resumed their efforts to lecon- 
nuer the whole peninsula. Theodoros I of Mystra had 
; previously wanted, with Venetian support, to erect on 
the isthmus a ereat bulwark against the Turks which 
would make 'access to the Morea impossible for 
them Manuel II Palaeologos again took up Theo- 
doros's plan and began to put it into execution with 
vigour. Not far from Corinth on the isthmus, which 
wk usually called “Ifexamilion” in the middle ages, 
he huih a wall 24 stadia long from sea to sea 
uith castles at each end and in the middle and 
no less than 153 strong towers besides deep 
ditches The building material was taken from 
older walls and defence.. In the course of 25 days 
(April S — May 3. 1415V '• e. at a most rapid rate, 
the great wall was completed which, like the 
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isthmus itself, was called ‘‘Hexamilion”; the greatest 
hopes were built upon it, but they soon proved 
deceitful. The Turks usually called the wall Gez- 
mekissar . In 1416. Manuel II left the Morea after 
reimposing his suzerainty upon the prince of 
Achaia Centurione II Zaccaria and humbling several 
Greek and Albanian archons, some of whom he 
carried off with him to Constantinople. 

The peaceful relations which had existed between 
the Byzantine? and the Ottoman? under Sulaiman I 
and Bayazld suddenly ceased when Murad II ascended 
the throne. In 1423 he ordered the celebrated 
Pasha Turakhan to clear up the small states. With an 
aimy of 25,000 men, which was joined by the Duke 
of Attica Antonio I as the Sultan's vassal, Turakhan 
set out fiom Thessaly to obey his master’s orders. The 
celebrated Hexamilion wall proved an insufficient 
bulwark against the onslaught of the Janissaries. 
Turakhan had the most of it destroyed and advanced 
into the Morea. The despot Theodoros II of Mystra 
could scarcely have checked the Ottoman flood which 
swept into his land, plundering and murdering. 
Mystra, Lontari, Gardiki (on the Makryplagi pass) 
and other Byzantine and Latin towns fell into 
Turakhan’s hands. But he suffered one serious 
reverse. The Moreotes caught a portion of his 
army in the pass of I.onsari. where they were 
victorious and took much booty or, to be more 
accurate, recaptured their own property. In the 
Arcadian town of Tavia (the modern Dawia, on 
the road from Tribolitza to Wytina), the Albanians 
assembled and chose one of themselves as their 
leader and decided to attack Turakhan on his w'ay 
back from the south. In the battle that followed, 
the Albanians did not stand their ground but fled. 
Turakhan pursued them and slew many besides 
taking some 800 prisoners. These he put to death 
and. according to the Turkish practice, built towers 
of theii skulls. Heavily laden with plunder, Tura- 
khan returned soon afterwards across the isthmus 
to Thessaly. He had however in 1423 not yet 
completed Muiad’s order to subdue the Christian 
state? of the Morea. 

Soon after the withdrawal of the Ottomans, 
Manuel II Palaeologos besought Muiad II for peace 
and concluded a treaty with him, by which the 
despot of Mystra was to pay an annual tribute of 
100,000 hyperpyra to the Sultan and further to 
declare his readiness to give up the Hexamilion 
wall. Venice, whose colonies in the Morea had 
suffered much from Turakhan’s raid in 1423 and 
were continually troubled by Muslim pirates, recom- | 
mended all the Christian powers interested to form | 
a united front. This appeal for unity, however, fell j 
on deaf ears. The various Christian rulers of the 1 
Morea quarrelled among themselves in spite of the ! 
critical times and even took up arms against one \ 
another. The Albanian inhabitants followed their ; 
own inclinations entirely and even began separatist I 
movements of a political nature. 

It is remarkable that the Gieek political con- ; 
sciousness was strengthened in the Morea in this 1 
period of political confusion. Mystra became the ; 
centre of a kind of renaissance and a centre of ! 
learning and study of classical antiquity. In this , 
period there appeared in the Morea a great scholar ! 
who was a philosopher of the Platonic school and ; 
also a fervent patriot of radical tendencies in social , 
and political reforms. He was Georgios Genustos or j 
as e called himself “Plethon”. His teaching was of i 
a mystical nature. It was directed against Christi- i 


anity, indeed against every positive religion. His 
followers who are said to have been numerous, 
formed a secret society. Plethon (d. between Feb. 
1449 and July 1450) had also lived in Brussa 
where he had as a teacher a Jew' named Elissaios, 
who rejected Christianity, Judaism and Islam as 
the positive religions. In the reign of Sultan Bayazld, 
he was burned at the stake as a heretic about 1390 
It is supposed that the teaching of Plethon and 
the secret society thus formed was suggested by 
a similar school of thought in old Turkey, that of 
the “akhis” (cf. Fr. Taeschner. in /r/., xviii. [1929]. 
236 — 243; Islamica. iv. [1929], 1 sqq .; Byzantinisch- 
Xeugriechische Jahrbucher^ viii. [1929 — -1930], 
100 — 113 and Nikos A. Bees, ibid.^ vn. [1928 — 
1929], 237). Plethon’s works were disseminated not 
only in the Christian west and Greek east but also 
among the Turks. The MS. Enderum 1896 in the 
library of the Top Kapu Serai contains an Arabic 
tianslation of a fragment uf Plethon’s chief work 
Xomo. This translation is said to have been made 
by order of Sultan Mehmed II and is anonymous 
(cf. Ahmad Zekl Pasha, Sur une Traduction de 
Ye mist os [ Plethon ], in Bull, de V Inst, d' Egypt!). 

The son and successor of the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel II, Johannes Palaeologos (1425 — 1448), 
concluded a treaty with Murad II. The Turkish 
danger now threatened the Morea more seriously 
than ever. Since Nov. 1427 the despot Constantine 
Palaeologos had been ruling there. Alongside of 
this vigorous, enterprising and self-sacrificing ruler 
(afterwards Byzantine emperor), we find at this 
time also his brothers Thomas and Demetrius as 
princes in the Morea. They had less ability and 
strength of character and facilitated the conquest 
of the peninsula by the Turks. The three brothers, 
especially Constantine, succeeded in bringing the 
whole Morea except the Venetian colonies under 
Greek rule; but there was no unity among them. 
In 1429 — 1430 Constantine took Patras, which at 
this time was held by the archbishop and clerical 
prince Pandolf Malatesta as a vassal of Murad II. 
The Sultan protested but Constantine was able to 
dispose of the claims of the Sultan and his advisers 
by a skilful ambassador. This envoy was Georgios 
Phrantzes, whose chionicle is an exceedingly im- 
portant source for Greek and Turkish history in 
the xv th centuiy. In 1431 Tuiakhan again reached 
the noithern frontier of the Morea to destroy the 
Hexamilion wall a second time, for it had been 
restored by the Palaeologos. The fust care of Constan- 
tine who now ruled over the greater part of the Morea 
and cherished ambitious plans, had been to restore 
the defences of the isthmus. His aim was to unite the 
Morea with the mainland of Greece and if possible 
to found a Greek national state. In the west a new' 
league had been formed against the Turks by Pope 
Eugenius IV, Venice and Hungary. At the same time 
the rising of the Albanians under Skandarbeg roused 
a strong feeling against the Turks and encouraged 
the Christians. Constantine Palaeologos who at the 
request of the Pope, Venice and Hungary had 
joined their league against the Ottomans in 1444, 
crossed the isthmus with a well equipped army 
to invade the mainland of Greece. He had con- 
siderable success. He forced the Duke of Athens 
Nerio IIAcciajoli, who was a vassal of the Sultan, 
to recognise his suzerainty and to pay an annual 
tribute. He occupied many towns (including Thebes, 
Livadia, Zituni and Lidoriki) and encouraged the 
Christians of the Pindus to take up arms against 
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the Turks of the Thessalian plain. An Albanian 
clan settled in Phthiotis, whose autonomy had 
been recognised by the Sultan, joined the victorious 
Palaeologus. The latter also occupied the little 
town of Witrinitza (on the Gulf of Corinth) which 
the Turks had ceded to the Venetians. He installed 
a chief of the Pindus Wallachians who lived in 
Fanar (at the foot of the ithorne mountains). 

The battle of Barna (Nov. io, I444) brought 
a change in the Balkans which was fateful also 
for the Morea. The Turks reinforced once again 
tuined their attention to the south. Nerio 11 Ac- 
ciajoli of Athens found favour with Murad 11 
after most humbly promising to be his vassal and 
to pay the usual tribute. In oidei to save their 
colonies in the Morea, the Venetians also made 
a treaty of peace with the Turks soon after the 
battle of Barna. It thus came about that the Pa- 
laeologoi were left to face the Turkish onslaught 
quite isolated, a danger which the) apparently 
did not clearly realise. After Nerio II Acciajoli 
had again recognised Turkish suzerainty, Constan- 
tine Palaeologos with a large force invaded Attica 
and besieged Athens. The consequence was that 
Nerio 11 Acciajoli turned for assistance to Muiad 
II. The latter demanded that Constantine should 
evacuate not only Attica but also all the Turkish 
territory which Constantine had seized 111 the 
course of 1444 on the mainland of Greece and 
in southern Ihessaly. Constantine replied to Mu- 
rad II through his ambassadors that he would 
keep the lands he had won. Murad II was furious 
at this manly attitude of Constantine II. Incited 
by Nerio II and Turakhan, the Sultan resolved 
on a campaign into the Morea. By his command 
powerful Turkish forces were assembled in 1446 
at Serres in Macedonia from Europe and Asia. 
Constantine Palaeologos and his brother Thomas 
also raised a very laige army for that time which 
was assembled on the isthmus. In the winter of 
1446, Sultan Murad II led his army from Mace- 
donia to the isthmus, without meeting opposition. 
He encamped at Mingiae (the modern M ur,es) 
and began to get his artillery and other arms 
ready. On his able picked staff was the experienced 
old Turakhan who, as already mentioned, had 
been twice in the Morea and therefore knew the 
country and the people. According to the historian 
Chalcocondyles (ed. Darke, li. 114), Multan Mu- 
rad’s camp on the isthmus was the best organised 
that had ever been known. A bloody battle deve- 
loped for the gateway to the Morea. I he Turks 
with their artillery bombarded the Hexannlion 
wall for days. A Serbian Janissary succeeded 
leaping over the wall under the eyes of the Sultan 
and others followed him. The delenders so fai as 
they were not killed by the Janissaries took to 
Ihght m a panic. The wall was thus in the hands of 
the Turks, who entered the Morea either through 
the gates or through the breaches their guns had 
taade. In the Chronicle of Georgios Phrantzes the 
date of the capture of the Hexamilion wall, the 
“last bulwark of liberty in Greece , is given as 
Uec. 10, 1446. The Chronic urn breve of Joanni- 
cinus Cartanus gives Dec. 14, 144-6* a date which 
has been accepted as correct by most modern 
historians. 

1 he brothers Constantine and Thomas endea- 
voured to collect the scattered and flying troops, but 

m vain. The brothers therefore fled into the interior 

°f the Morea. Sultan Murad II ordered lurakhan 


to pursue the Palaeologoi with i,ooo men and he 
himself with his army marched along the south 
coast of the Gulf of Corinth towards Patras. He 
burned the lower town, laid waste the country as 
far as Clarentza and then turned eastwards to 
Corinth. In the meanwhile Turakhan had returned 
from his pursuit of the Palaeologoi with much 
booty and many prisoners. The Palaeologoi now 
began to negotiate for peace with the Sultan. 
They declared themselves ready to cede the lands 
in Greece proper and in Thessaly which they had 
acquired in 1444 and to pay an annual tribute. 
On these conditions the Sultan left them in pos- 
session of their lands in the Morea. The Empeior 
John VIII Palaeologos died on Oct. 3, 144B, and 
on Jan. 6, 1449 his biother Constantine, the despot 
of the Morea, was solemnl) hailed as Byzantine 
Emperor 111 the Metropolitan church in Mystia. Of 
course he ascended the throne with the permission 
of Muiad 11 , whose tributaiy he was. An event of 
impoitance in the history of the world soon after- 
waids took place on the Bosporus. On May 29, 
1453, Constantinople was taken by the 'lurks; 
the valiant Constantine died defending the city 
and thus the line of Byzantine emperois came to 
an end. \\ hen his brothers Thomas and Demetrius 
heaid of the fall of Constantinople they sent envo\ s 
to Muhammad II asking to be allowed to retain 
their lands in the Morea, on payment of the usual 
tribute. After many humiliations, their request was 
granted them. The remainder of the period of 
Palaeologoi rule was a brief one and their authonty 
only nominal. In 1453 3 0 -. 000 Albanians in the 
Morea rebelled against the Palaeologoi. In July- 
1454 Venice sent Vettore Capello to the Morea, 
to settle certain business of the republic and at 
the same time to make peace between the Palaeo- 
logoi and the Albanians. But their effort failed. 
In the meantime Muhammad II had ordered 
Turakhan’s second son Omar to intervene in the 
Morea on behalf of the Palaeologoi (end of 1453). 
He succeeded in putting down the Albanians. 
The Palaeologoi were now able to enjoy their 
lands as \assals of the Sultan. For a few years 
they paid their tribute regularly, then they refused 
it w r ith various excuses. At the same time they 
endeavoured to form alliances with western rulers 
against the Turks, a thing to which the Sultan 
could not remain indittereDt. 

The rule of the Palaeologoi was gradually ap- 
proaching its end. The west scarcely troubled it- 
self about the bi others of the last Byzantine einperoi, 
who were not united and yet had to gather their 
last forces against the Turks. \\ hen a fleet belonging 
to the Pope Callixtus III appeared in the Aegean, 
Thomas Palaeologos took courage and announced 
his refusal of tribute to Muhammad II. Already 
the latter had received no tribute from the Palaeo- 
logoi for the past three yeais in spite of repeated 
warnings. He therefore thought it was time to 
settle matters himself m the Morea and to teach 
his rebellious vassals a lesson. In the middle of 
May 1 458, Muhammad II came to the Morea wnth 
a large army, laid siege to Tarsus, a village in two 
parts N. W. of Nemea and N. E. of the Lake of 
Pheneos, and forced it to capitulate. I he citadel 
of Rupeli in Arcadia, to which many Greeks had 
fled with their w-omen and children, surrendered 
after two days' stubborn defence. Muhammad II 
turned from Aicadia to N. W. Morea. Patras, the 
headquarters of Thomas Palaeologos, was abandoned 
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by its citizens. The gairison left in its citadel did ; 
not dare to offer resistance. The Sultan treated 
the town of Patras very generously. By July 1458 
Muhammad II had reached Corinth after taking 
Boslitza (Aegion) on the way. On Aug. 6, 1458, 
its commanders left the citadel to negotiate its sur- 
render with the Sultan. The loss of Coiinthtothe 
Turks seriously alanned the Palaeologoi. The ne- 
gotiations for peace, which were now begun, were 
conducted by Mathaios Asanis. The Sultan then 
made peace with the despots of Morea but the 
price was a high one. In the beginning of the 
autumn of 145S, Muhammad II left the Moiea to 
return to the north via Athens, which shortly before 
had passed into his hands. The sources do not 
agree regarding his activity in the Moiea m this 
year. As a rule, Muhammad's campaign in the 
Morea in 1458 is regarded, by modern historians 
also, as one of destruction. It is true, he was 
generous to the people of Patras and left the 
Corinthians unharmed after taking their city. He 
carried off however a large number of Christians 
to Constantinople and its neighbourhood. These 
settled there as artisans and peasants and formed 
the productive element in the capital of the Ottoman 
empire. 

In the year 1458 Muhammad II for administrative 
purposes combined his possessions in the Morea 
with Thessaly and placed the newly constituted 
province under the governorship of Turakhan's son 
c Omar. The Sultan had hardly left the country when 
the Palaeologoi again began to stir up trouble. 
Muhammad therefore deprived c Omar of his office 
in Thessaly and the Morea and decided to go in 
person to the Morea again in order to be done 
with the Palaeologoi once and for all and make 
the whole peninsula a Turkish province. Demetrius 
Palaeologos was not the man who could defend 
and save Mystra. He did shut himself up in the 
citadel with the intention of defending it, but very 
soon surrendered it to the Turks. Demetrius after 
many adventures died as the monk Dorotheos in 
Adrianople in 1470 (cf. Th. Spandugino, I Commen- 
tari di . . . de ! Origin e dd principi Tier chi, Florence 
1551, P- 43 sq,). After disposing of Demetrius, 
the Sultan turned his attention to his brother 
Thomas. After the Turks had occupied Mystra he 
had not dared to do anything to defend his lands. 
He was rather seeking to leave a way open to 
escape from the Morea, if necessary. One town 
after the other fell almost without resistance into 
the hands of the Ottomans. Thomas Palaeologos 
embarked with his family at Porto Longo (at 
Navarino) for Corfu, which he reached on July 28, 
1460 but went on 3 months later to Rome where 
he died on May 12, 1465. After the disappearance 
of his chief opponents, Muhammad II continued 
his victorious march from Messenia to Northern 
Morea. He left the Morea towards the end of 
summer 1460. The plan which he had decided on 
when he entered the Moiea, was practically carried 
through. Except for a few places, the peninsula 
was now Turkish territory. Zaganos Padia was 
installed as governor of the Morea by the Sultan 
and entrusted with the reorganisation of the penin- 
sula, which had become much depopulated and 
was a great deal poorer economically. In 1458 and 
again in 1460 Muhammad II combined the Morea 
with Thessaly for administrative purposes. This 
union was later dissolved. As early as the xvth 
century we already find the Moiea a sandjak by 


: itself with 109 ziamets and 342 timar. Down to 
about 1570, the residence of the governor was 
by turns m Corinth, Londari or Mystra, then in 
N’auplion and in 1786 — -1821 in Tiopolitza (cf. 
below). The division of the country under Turkish 
rule, usual from the middle of the xvii th century, 
into 22 or 25 provinces or beyliks is partly suggested 
by natuie and partly a survival of the older Byzantine 
organisation. 

There is no doubt that the Turks introduced 
their own feudal system after their occupation of 
the Morea. The Turkish-Muslim element in the 
country was thus able to expand. Even during 
the first period of Turkish rule (1438 — 1687), other 
factors contributed to this, like the immigration 
into the Morea of Muslims from other parts of 
the Ottoman empire, the conversion of Christian 
Moreotes to Islam, the carrying off of Christian 
women into Turkish harems, etc. While m the 
north of the Balkan Peninsula and in Asia Minor, 
countless Christians had adopted Islam either volun- 
tarily or under compulsion, the Christian element 
in the Morea at the time of the Turkish conquest 
was morally strong enough to remain in the 
mass faithful to the Christian religion. Comparatively 
few Moreotes became Muslims, and these were 
principally Albanians, who always adopted Islam 
more readily (cf. thereon: C. Jirelek, Studicn zur 
Geschichtc und Geographic Albanicns un Mittclaltcr^ 
Budapest 1916). As in Asia Minor, Bosnia, Crete 
etc., so in the Morea also members of the nobility 
and middle classes, especially those of Frankish 
origin, had adopted Islam in order to retain posses- 
sion of their estates. There were also in the Morea 
crypto-Christians, as well as people whose Islam 
was very superficial. These were usually called 
murdat (impure) in the Morea. These superficial 
Muslims, who continued to retain much that related 
to Christian worship, lived mainly in what is now 
the province of Olympia and were almost all exter- 
minated during the Greek War of Liberation (cf. 
the articles by Photios Chrysanthopoulos-Photakos 
in the Athens periodical 'E/ 3 Zoyxig, vol. ii., 1886, 
p. 1). The Barduniots were also for the most part 
superficially Muslims. As to the survival of the 
Greek Moreote element, there are theories current 
in modern literature which can hardly be right. 
It is said for example that Sultan Muhammad It’s 
ordinance regulating the relations of the Christian 
subjects to the Ottoman empire benefitted also the 
Christian Moreotes. But it is wrong to credit Mu- 
hammad II with any such ordinance (cf. Fr. Giese, 
in Is/., xix., 1931, p. 264 sqq.). It is however a 
historical fact that the Greek Orthodox Church 
contributed a great deal to maintain the Christian 
element in the Morea as in the East generally. The 
Christian cleigy of the Morea were frequently able 
to maintain a privileged attitude towards the 
Turkish officials and thus to further the interests 
of their co-religionists. The Christian Moreotes were 
also often cleverly able to avoid having their 
children taken by the Turks for the Janissaries. 
The Christians of the Morea held this, the “blood 
tax”, to be the greatest degradation they suffered 
under the Turkish yoke and a dreadful disgrace 
to their race. After the death of Sultan Sulaiman 
the Magnificent (1566), the lot of the Christian 
Moreotes gradually became worse. Ownerless lands 
were confiscated by the Sultan and given to his 
soldiers or allotted to the mosques as wahfs or 
given to private individuals as gifts. During the 
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long period of Turkish rule in the Morea, the 
largest and best part of the land was in Turkish 
hands. As a rule, Christians were not allowed to 
own large estates. The peasants had to pay over 
annually the fifth of the produce of the land and 
pay all kinds of annual taxes, were never sure of 
their property, nor even of their wives and children, 
and suffered unspeakably in every way from 
arbitrary Tuikish rule. 

In view of the abuses of the Turkish authorities, 
the Christian Moreote preferred to abandon the 
fertile regions and retire to barren lands and into 
the mountains, where he could breathe more freely 
and more easily escape the despotism of his ruleis 
and shape his course of life a little more pleasantly. 
We thus find that within the period 1460 — 1821 
the mountains of the Morea were predominantly 
inhabited by Christians. Of the factors which con- 
tributed to the survival of Greek culture m the 
Morea duiing Turkish rule special stress must be 
laid on the political concessions which w’ere made 
to them by the Ottomans. These lay mainly in 
the freedom to govern their own communities. Greek 
local government, as we find it during Turkish rule, 
is said to have been a continuation of old Greek 
institutions. In the period from 1715 to 1821, 
if not earlier, the freedom of the Greek com- 
munity was not infrequently limited by the Turkish 
authorities. They interfered indirectly in the ap- 
pointment of local officials and made propaganda 
for their favourites. It even happened that the 
Kodjabashis, through the influence of the Turks, 
were not only appointed for a number of years, 
but were also able to hand down their offices 
to children and grandchildien. Undoubtedly tho^e 
Moreotes were better off who lived in towns or 
villages which were allotted to the sacred places 
of Islam or to members of the Ottoman imperial 
family. The town of Dimitzana in Gortyma for 
example was originally a ivakj of Mecca under the 
protection of the Sultan’s mother. 

The peace between their Turkish rulers and 
Christians could only be external. In the Morea 
also there were the so-called “Klefts” who would not 
submit to the existing government and took up arms 
against it. Against them the Turks used the Armatoli 
force, a gendarmerie of Christians organised on mili- 
tary lines. In the period from 1715-1821 the Turks 
for the security of the country built watchhouses 
( derbent ) in which a garrison was stationed to 
watch those who passed, especially at the passes. 
The Derbenekia {Jiucuk derbent ) between Corinth 
and Argos and the Derbenia of Lontari, the passes 
between Arcadia and Messema (Makriplagi; cf. 
above) were all very important. The Mainotes in 
their wild mountains felt little of the Turkish 
yoke which weighed heavily on the rest of the 
Morea. The Mainote tribes w ho were distinguished j 
for their valour, were from 1460 to 1821 in con- i 
stant rebellion against every foreign power. The | 
Porte found itself forced to recognise officially the j 
independence of Maina, in return for which the ! 
Mainotes were to pay tribute, but dit not always j 
do so. Although the Christians in the Morea were | 
exempt from military service, the warlike spirit 1 
which they had so often displayed in the Frankish | 
period continued to survive. An eloquent testimony ; 
to their love of freedom was the fact that they ! 
continually took up arms against their Turkish 
oppressors, sometimes alone, sometimes with allies. 

For a long period after the year 1460, when 


Sultan Muhammad II had made the greater part 
of the Morea a province of his empire, this land 
became the scene of desperate fighting between 
Turks and Venetians, in which the latter had the 
majority of the Christian population on their side. 
The great champion of the Christians, Skanderbeg 
[q. v.j, the leader of the Venetian mercenaries, 
died m 1468. Two years later, Turkish lule over 
Euboea was firmly established and they could 
record further successes in the Morea. 

In the spring of 1499 a new war between Venice 
and Turkey broke out. On Aug. 29-30, i499,Lepanto 
had to surrender to the 1 ’urks. In 1500 Sultan 
Bayazid II ordered Va c kub Pasha to blockade Modon 
with his fleet, while he himself set out by land from 
Constantinople with a well-equipped army for the 
Murea. On Aug. 9, 1500 (accoiding to Hadjdji 
Khalifa: on 14th Muharram 916), Modon [q.v.] 
fell after a long siege in the presence of the 
Sultan. Bajazid II turned the cathedrals at Modon 
and Koron into mosques and offered up thanks 
in them and gave these towns to Mecca a* wakfa. 
He then paid attention to the defences of the newly 
acquired towns and to the lepopulation of Modon. 
In 1502-1503 Venice concluded a treaty of peace 
with Turkey in which she surrendered her Messenian 
colonies and also Maina, which had in the mean- 
while been taken by a son of Krokondilos Kladas 
in name of the Republic. In 1532 the Morea became 
the scene of notable battles. The emperor Charles V 
had decided to intervene in the Morea. A con- 
siderable fleet assembled in Messina in June 1532. 
The Pope and the Knights of St.John, the Genoese 
and the Sicilians also showed a readiness to join 
in the expedition, the leader of which was the 
Genoese Andreas Doria (Turkish: Andrevuius). 
After repeated and costly attacks, the allies suc- 
ceeded in taking a considerable part of the luv\er 
town of Koron. The Turks who had retired into 
the citadel of Koron were forced to capitulate. 
From Koron Andieas Doria turned his attention 
to Patras, which also capitulated. He then returned 
with rich booty. Sulaiman I, who was now on 
the throne, gave the sandjak of the Morea to Mu- 
hammad Beg, a son of Yahya Pasha and com- 
missioned him to reconquer the fortiesses taken 
by Andreas Doiia. Sulaiman I declared war on 
Venice in 1537. Kasim Pasha, the sandjak-beg of 
the Morea, was commissioned to conquer the Venetian 
colonies in the Morea. Nur al-Din Barbarossa had 
inflicted several defeats on Venice in her colonies, 
and she had besides every reason to complain of 
her allies, the Pope Paul III and the Emperor 
Charles V. In the summer of 1540 Venice made 
peace with Sulaiman I in order to save what was 
left of her possessions. The majority of the Venetian 
colonies in the East, including Nauphon and Monem- 
basia, was the pi ice paid. The Turks endeavoured 
to populate once more their new possessions in 
the Morea About 1550, there were about 42,000 
Christian families in the whole Morea. We know 
nothing definite of the Muslim population at this 
time. It may be assumed however that, then as later, 
Muslims were in a minority. Even when Ottoman 
power was at its height, the oppressed Moreotes, 
always desirous of liberty, rose against their op- 
pressors. In the xvii th century the lot of the 
Christians in the Morea is said to have been 
unbearable. Two Turkish sources of the xviith 
century are of considerable importance for the 
history of the Morea. These are the “Survey of 
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the World" {/Jjihan-unma) of Hadjdji Khalifa matteis, were hostile to their own government 
(d. Oct. 1657J and the Travels ( Siyiihet-name ) of and even wanted the Turks back again (cf. De 
Ewliya Celebi, who visited the Morea m 1668 la Montray, Voyage, vol. i., p. 462J. Except for 
and 1670. There is no fullei work on the Morea a few larger towns which ottered a resistance, the 
than the latter among Muslim sources. Ewliya land was easily taken by the Turks and so the 
Celebi's narrative was based on personal observation Moiea once again became Turkish. The history 
and enquiry and is distinguished by a vividness of this conquest was written by seveial conteni- 
of description and to some extent by a tendency porary writers. 

to exaggerate. In the treatment of the Morea, given I The peace of Passarowitz (June io, 1718) ceded 
in his vol. via., it is haidly possible to trace his \ Morea finally to the Turks. We aie most fully in- 
literary souices. What he tells us about Muslim ! formed about theiriule from 171S to 1821. Theextant 
buildings and religious orders is of importance, and sources, especially in Greek, enable us to study 
his account of the Christians is also of value. He the period to the smallest detail. After 1715 many 
naturally takes the Ottoman point of view (cf. Christians again adopted Islam. A census taken 
Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat-uiimesi , vol. viii., Stambul in 1720 gave 60,000 male Christians of 11 years 
1928; f'r. Babinger, G.O. IV., p. 219 sq q.; Fr. of age and over. The Muhammadan inhabitants 
laeschner, in hi. . vol, xvm., 1928, p. 299 sqq.). aie said to have been in the minority at this time. 
When Ewliya Celebi visited the Morea, various On the other hand, the Turkish element increased 
Muslim orders and corporations had settled there, in the period 1769 — 1780 while the number ot 
They included futuu'wa brotherhoods, dervish Chustians diminished considerably, as did the total 
orders, some of which were anti-lslainic, and number of the population. F'rom 1715 to ca. 1780 
Shi'i Bektashiye. The existence ol such brother- the Morea was governed by a Pasha, the Moro- 
hoods, which were widely disseminated m the walesi, who had three tit .hi s and the title of 
Greek east lioni the xv<h century, can be proved zaazir ; his period of office was indefinite. He was 
for the Moiea as late as 1828 (cf. F\ W. Hasluck, usually assisted by two other Pasljas, who were 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, vols. ! under him and were granted two tughs. A change 
i. — ii., Oxford 1929). | was made in 1780. F'rom this date to 1821 the 

At the end of 1683 another coalition against ! government of the Morea was no longer given to 
the Porte was formed by Venice, Poland, Germany, ! a particular Pasha but to a simple muhassil of the 
Russia and the Pope. Francesco Morosini was Porte, who was however given the title of Pasha, 
appointed by his government to begin operations The higher offices were held by a mukabeleidjt , 
against the Turks as speedily as possible. H*was a defterkehaya and_ a Christian dragoman. Under 
given command of the allied naval fotces. After the official system of administrative divisions, the 
42 days of fighting by land and sea, Koron was Morea was divided into 22 districts. In this period 
stormed by Morosini. In the period from the late Christian local autonomy gained more strength, 
summer of 1685 to July 1686 Morosini, Count After the many disappointments they had suffered 
Otto Wilhelm von Komgsmark and Hannibal von from the western powers, the Moreotes dow looked 
Degenfeld took from the Turks Old and New to Russia to liberate them from the Turkish 
Navarino, Kalamata, Modon, Zarnata, Passava, yoke. F'rom the time of Peter the Great the bonds 
Celefa and Vitilo as well as other fortified places between Greeks and Russians had been growing 
in southern Morea. 'The Ser c asker lsma‘ll Pasha stronger. In the middle of the xvilith century, 
was defeated in several battles and had to retire Russian propaganda increased very much among the 
to the interior of the Morea. Hasan Pasha, who Orthodox of the Balkans. Under Catherine II, the 
was in Maina, negotiated with Morosini and sur- J Russians easily succeeded, with the help of Greek 
rendered voluntarily. The Turkish garrisons of many agents, in stirring up Greek notables and clergy 
towns, on the other hand, offered a desperate in the Morea to rebel against the Turks. Among 
resistance. It cost the \ enetians and their allies these the most distinguished was the influential and 
much time and heavy sacrifices to take Nauplion. wealthy Panayotis Mpenakis of Kalamata. This 
The capture of the latter contributed a great deal j secret propaganda did not escape the Turks. By 
to increase their confidence. By the end of 1687 ! 176;— 1768 the Christians were preparing for 
Morea up to Munembasia was Venetian. Continual rebellion. On Oct. 15, 1768, Turkey declared war 
1 urkish raids, however, continued to disturb the on Russia. Russian fleets, whose equipment left 
security ot the peninsula. By the peace of Carlovvitz much to be desired, appeared in the Mediterranean. 
(Jan. 26,1699}, the Porte had to cede the Morea On Feb. 17, 1770, Theodoros Orloff landed at 
to Venice. I lie seas of the Morea and of the Vitylo and received a warm welcome from the 
mainland of Greece were now open to Turkey as Mainotes; but as the ships had neither sufficient 
well as to \ enice. Tor the last period of \ enetian men, guns or munitions, the first enthusiasm of the 
rule m the Morea(i669 17 1 5 or 1 7 ifi e reader Greeks soon died down. On July 21 1774, a 

may be referred to L. Ranke, Zur venetiamschen treaty of peace was concluded at Kucuk’ Kainardji 
Geschichte, Leipzig 1878, p. 277— -361. The services between Russia and Turkey. Full religious liberty 
of \ enice to the peninsula iD the period 1688 — and other concessions were granted to the Christian 
1714 must not be underestimated, especially as ; subjects of the Turks. About three months later, 
she had found it at a very low level. , the Porte granted a general amnesty to the Christians 

The occupation of the Morea by the Venetians of the Morea and resolved to clear the land of Al- 
now attracted the attention of western scholais to banian bandits. After 1 770 the Porte had confiscated 
the celebrated peninsula. The Turkish empire, which j a number of Christian estates in the Morea and 
had been able to profit a good deal by the troubles granted them to mosques and ‘imarets. By the 
in Europe at the beginning of the xvmth century, treaties of Kucuk Kainardji and Kainali Kanak 
resolved at the end of 1714 to reconquer the (10th March 1779), 'the Turks now promised to 
Morea. Many Greeks felt that the Venetians had return these or to compensate their owners, but the 
not respected their rights in religious and family promises were not kept. Nevertheless, the Moreote 
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Christians benefited considerably by the treaties 
between Russia and Turkey ; this was not however 
the case with the treaties later concluded (J une io, 
1783 and Dec. 29, 1791). The right given the 
Christians of the Morea to trade under the Russian 
flag contributed to their economic expansion in the 
period 1775 — 1821. Intellectual relations between 
western Europe and the Greeks of the Morea 
became closer and closer after 1790. A new gene- 
ration grew up among the Greeks of the Morea and 
other provinces. Since the peace of Paris of 1815, the 
Moreotes and other Greeks had become convinced 
that only their own efforts could relieve them of 
the Turkish yoke. Careful preparations were made 
in anticipation of the Tight moment. In the spring 
of 1821 open rebellion broke out among the 
Greeks of the Morea, when the Turkish governor 
Khurshid Pasha was besieging the rebel c AlI Paslia 
at Vanina. Soon after the beginning of the rising, in 
which a prominent part was played by Theodoros 
Kolokotronis of a famous Kleft family, the Moreotes 
w r ere masters of the lowlands and eveD occupied 
several strongholds. At the end of 1824 however, the 
Porte commissioned Ibrahim Pa>ha, the adopted son 
of Mehmed c Ali of Egypt, to put down the Greek 
rising. Ibrahim Pasha landed his forces in Messenia. 
He was able to restore Turkish rule over most of 
the Morea, but he failed to put down the Greek 
rebellion. In the meanwhile, philhellenism had 
made progress in Europe and America, and it thus 
came about that the cabinets of Europe began to 
take an interest in the question of Greek freedom. 
On July 6, 1827, England, France and Russia 
concluded a treaty in London, by which the Morea 
and other parts of the Greek mainland were to 
form an independent principality but to pay tribute 
to the Porte. The Turks insisted on their point 
of view and declined the intercession of the great 
powers as regards the rebel Greeks. On Oct. 20, 
1827, the combined fleets of the above mentioned 
powers destroyed the Turko-Egyptian fleet at Nava- 
rin. On Jan. 18, 1828, Johannes Kapodistiias came 
to Nauplion, having been elected President of the 
Greek Free State by the National Assembly at 
Troezene. On Aug. 6, 1828, England concluded a 
treaty with Mehmed c Ali of Egypt for the evacuation 
of the Morea by the Egyptian troops. French troops, 
led by General N. j. Maison, soon afterwatds 
landed in Messenia by order of Charles X to 
drive the Turko-Egyptian troops out of the Morea. 
In the autumn of 1828 Ibiahlm Pasha withdrew 
to Egypt after turning the Morea into a heap of 
ruins during his 3 l / 2 years in the Peninsula. After 
long diplomatic negotiations, much quarrelling 
among the great powers and disagreement between 
the Moreotes and the other Greeks, Prince Otto, 
the second son of the philhellene Ludwig of Bavaria, 
landed at Nauplion on Feb. 6 , 1833 as the first 
king of Greece. Hencefoith the Morea formed a 
part of the kingdom of Greece. During the rising 
of 1821 — 1827 and later, many Moreote Muslims 
adopted Christianity. To this day, many buildings 
and inscriptions and especially place-names recall 
the days when the Morea was under the Crescent. 
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MORISCOS, (Morescoes), the name given in 
Spain to the Muslims who remained in the 
country after the capture of Granada 
by the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand and Isabella, on 
Jan. 2, 1492 and the dethronement of the last 
Tuler of the Nasiid dynasty. 

It is mainly from Spanish sources that we learn 
the history of the Moiescoes down to their final 
expulsion from Spain. Arabic texts relating to them 
are very rare : the only record at all detailed is 
that of the Maghrib! al-Makkari, a contemporary 
of the exodus of the Morescoes, in his N afh aUTib. 

In proportion as the Spanish “reconquest 11 pro- 
ceeded, groups of Muslims gradually increasing in 
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number found themselves under Christian rule, j Islam was definitely uprooted from Iberian soil. 
These Muslims for the most part remained attached j According to the Arab authors, the great exodus 
to their religion and the largest bodies of them ! at the beginning of the xviBh century was a most 
were in Aragon and the district of Valencia; they ! cruel hardship for the Morescoes. A large number 
kept up relations with their co-religionists of the | died on their enforced journey. Many went to 
kingdom of Granada. But the latter were suddenly i France, from which they tried to reach Muslim 
placed in the same position with the fall of the | lands. A few colonies of Muslims from Spain 

capital of the Nasrid kingdom. The treaty for the settled in Egypt and Constantinople. But the 

capitulation of Granada contained, it is true, a [ majority went direct from Spanish ports to North 
large number of clauses safeguarding the liberty J Africa, their nearest refuge, where they were known 
and property of Muslims, granting freedom for j as A ndalus and where they were not always 
their beliefs and for the practice of the Muslim j welcomed, at least in Morocco, with open arms, 
religion. But these clauses were not long respected j The principal settlements were those at Sale and 
and very soon attempts were made to convert the j Rabat on the one hand and Tetvvan on the other, 
people of Granada under the stimulus of the Caidinal | where their descendants still form the most pro- 
de Cisneros and the Aichbishop Heinando of Tala- : sperous and most industrious section of the popu- 
vera. Cisneros in particular began his work in 1499: , lation. The Andalus of the seaports of the Atlantic 
he tried peisuasion at first, then he tried to with- ! coast of Morocco soon began to devote themselves 
draw from circulation by burning them as many : to piracy : the celebrated Moroccan corsairs were 
Arabic books as possible dealing with different j almost all Morescoes, who had retained the use 
branches of Muslim learning. His efforts did produce j of the Spanish language. On the other hand, the 
a few voluntary converts, but also caused a rising j Moroccan Sultans organised corps of picked troops 
which began in Granada itself in the Albaicin ! from the Andalus and they played a prominent 

quarter ( al-Baiyaztn ) and soon spread throughout j part under the Sa c dians, especially in the conquest 

the hilly country of Alpujarras ( al-Buskdrdt , q.v.) | of the Sudan. There was also very soon a large 
between the southern slopes of the Sierra Nevada colony of Morescoes in Fas. In Algeria, a number 
and the Mediteiranean, and spread to the towns settled in the towns of Tlemcen, Oran and Algieis. 
of Almeria, Baza and Guadix and the Serrania of At Tunis they were well received by the Dey 
Ronda. The result was in 1501 the promulgation c Uthman: they settled together in two quarters 
of a law which gave Muslims a choice between which took their name (cf. TUNIS, iv., p. 886). 
leaving Spam and adopting Christianity. It does Those who had not been town-dwellers settled in 
not seem however to have been strictly applied . little villages which soon became prosperous and 
and the Morescoes of the kingdom of Granada, j still have a characteristic Spanish look. Such are 
retiring to the mountains, enjoyed practical in- ' the villages of Soliman, Grombalia, Djedeida, Zagh- 
dependence for over half a century. 1 wan, Teburba, Testur and Gal c et el-Andles (KaEat 

But this first edict brought about the conversion \ al- Andalus). 
of the majority of the Muslims of Castille. As to Bibliography : The two oldest Spanish 

the Moiescoes of Aiagon, in spite of a few sources are: L. del Marnol Carvajal. Historia 

restrictions on their status they were not much de la rebclibn y castigo de los moriscos del Bey no 

disturbed and orders were given to this effect to the de Granada , Malaga 1600; F. M. de Guadalajara 

Inquisition. Nevertheless in the early years of the y Xavier, Memorable expulsion y justissimo 

xvith century we find the Muslims of Albarracin, destierro de los moriscos de Espana , Pampeluna 

Teruel and Manises being converted en masse. The 1613. Among more recent studies we may men- 

reaction became stronger, encouraged by Joan the tion : A. L. Rochau, Die Moriscos in Spartien , 

Foolish, then by Charles I. In 1 526 the Moiescoes Leipzig 1853; F. Janer, Condiaon social de los 

of Valencia received their order of expulsion. The ?noriscos en Espana , Madrid 1857 (Fr. transl. 
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a date at which a series of vexatious measures were Nuevos datos sobre la guerra y expulsion de los 

decided upon in Madrid and began to be applied | moriscos , in Revista de Espana , 1879, lxviii. 
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MOROCCO, a country and Muslim 
state of northern Africa. The name (Spanish 
Marruecos , French Maroc ) is a corruption of Mar- 
rakush, the largest town in southern Morocco [see 
the article marrakush]. 

i. Geography. 

Morocco occupies the western part of Barbary; 
it corresponds to the Ma g hrib al-Ak^a of the Arab 
geographers [see the aiticle maghrib]. Lying between 
5° and 1 5 ° W. longitude (Greenwich) on the one 
hand and between 36° and 2S 0 N. latitude on 
the other, it covers approximately an area of 
between 5 00 i 000 aQ d 55°> 000 s q ua r e kilometres. 
On the North it is bounded by the Mediterranean, 
on the West by the Atlantic and on the South 
by the Sahara. On the eastern side it stretches 
to the Tell and to the plateau of Oran. The 
boundary which separates it from Algeria is quite 
conventional and fixed definitely only on the northern 
side, for a length of 80 miles, from the mouth of 
the Wadi Kis to Thenvet al-SasI. 

Although Morocco forms one with the northern 
part of Africa it is chiefly oriented to the West. 
It is, one might say, the Atlantic slope of Barbary ; 
it is nevertheless a continental country. The coast 
does not lend itself to a maritime population; the 
Mediterranean coast is steep and inhospitable, the 
Atlantic coastline straight and lacking in natural 
shelters. The estuaries of the rivers are of very 
little value because of the sandbars which obstruct 
their entrances. The geological structure is some- 
what complicated. Below the folds of the primary 
age, of which there still exists much eroded evidence 
covered by secondary deposits, have risen strata con- 
temporary with the Alps. The actual relief which has 
resulted from these movements of the earth’s surface 
and from these successive modifications consists 
of folded mountain chains, plateaux and plains. 
The chains are two in number, the Rif and the 
Atlas. The Rif is the continuation from the other 
side of the Strait of Gibraltar of the Baetican Cor- 
dillera [cf. rIf]. The Atlas chain forms the back- 
bone of Morocco. It breaks into the High Atlas 
oriented West-North-East, linked by the volcanic 
massif of Sirwa to the Anti-Atlas which lies more 
to the South, and also to the Middle Atlas running 
in a diagonal line from the South-West to the 
North-East, as far as the country of the outer 
foothills of the Rif, from which it is separated 
by the corridor of Taza [see the article atlas]. 
From these different chains stretch plateaux. Those 
of the east connect the High Atlas to the Saharan 
Atlas of Algeria; those of the West gradually 
descend towards the Atlantic. Amongst the latter 
some are only the vestiges of the primary layer 
raised and eroded ; others are composed of sedi- 
mentary deposits of varying origins. 

In consequence of the oblique orientation of 
the middle Atlas, which gradually draws away 
from the coast, the plains, which occupy in Morocco 
a more important place than in the rest of Barbary, 
he mainly on the Atlantic side. They are com- 
posed of two series, the one stretching diagonally 
from the mouth of the Wadi Tensift to that of 
the Muluya (the sub-Atlantic plains, the plain of 
Sebu, the corridor of Taza, the plain of the lower 
Muluya). The other stretches to the foot of the 
High Atlas (Hawz of Marrakush) and disappears 
in the heart of the middle Atlas. 


Climate. The climate of Morocco has been 
defined as “an Atlantic variety of the Mediterranean 
climate” (Gentil). This however must not be taken 
to apply to the whole of the country; the different 
regions differ as much in regaid to temperature 
as in the distribution of rain. On the Atlantic 
coast the climate is relatively mild in winter and 
cool in summer; only small differences are recorded 
between the coldest month and the warmest (5°7 
at Mogador and io° at Rabat). In the interior on 
the other hand, the seasonal vaiiations and even 
the daily ones inciease the farther one goes inland. 
They become excessive in character in eastern 
Morocco where the climate is distinctly continental. 
The rainfall is equally lacking in uniformity. Brought 
by the West and S.-W. winds, the rains are abundant 
in the autumn, the winter and the beginning of spring 
but they are very rare during the summer. The 
Atlantic coast has everywhere a copious rainfall 
although the quantity which falls decreases as one 
goes from North to South (Tangier: 32 inches, 
Casablanca: 16 inches). It also enjoys the benefit 
of an atmosphere which is saturated with moisture 
even in summer. The interior is not so well served. 
The rains diminish in quantity from West to East. 
The mountain massifs always form an exception. 
They condense the moisture in the form of rain 
and even snow which, although it is by no means 
perpetual, nevertheless coveis the high summits 
of the Atlas mountains until the beginning of the 
summer. Eastein Morocco on the other hand, isolated 
by the barrier of the Middle Atlas, is not subject 
to oceanic influences and only receives, except in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mediteiranean. 
rare and uregulai downfalls of rain. 

The flora reveals in striking fashion these varia- 
tions of climate. Forests of eveigreen oak, of oak 
and of cedar clothe the peaks of the High and 
the Middle Atlas and of the Rif. The cork tree 
is found in extensive foiests in the massifs of the 
Za c ir and Zayan and as far as the region of the 
Atlantic (forest of the Ma c mura). The thuya and 
the arganier (a tree peculiar to the S -W. of 
Morocco) are already more disseminated. Poplars, 
willows, elms and tamarisks form a fringe of verduie 
along the wadis. The olive tree is met almost 
everywhere in its wild state. But, as the rain-fall 
decreases, the forest gives place to scrub where 
the jujube tree and the mastic abound, then to 
prairie and steppes. The prairie, which hardly 
goes beyond the limits of the maritime plain, is 
the home of plants which are used for fodder and 
of bulbous plants. The steppe is the home of 
shrubs and bushes (artemisia, dnn, alfa) which are 
adapted to a dry soil and to extreme variations 
in temperature. The steppes cover a part of the 
interior plains of Western Morocco and practically 
the whole of Eastern Morocco, where they extend 
to the neighbouihood of the Mediterranean. As 
regards the desert, it is devoid of vegetation in 
the hammada [see nAI.iara] 3 , although the oases 
foim spots of verdure in the midst of the general 
desolation. 

Hydrography. The structure of the country 
and the relative abundance of rainfall affect the 
hydrography. Morocco is much richer m running 
streams' and in subterranean waters than any other 
country in Northein Africa. Wadis (weds) are here 
more numerous; their courses are longer and their 
volume larger. A number of them even deserve the 
name of rivers. The waters flow in three different 
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directions: towards the Atlantic, towards the Medi- 
terranean and towards the basin of the Sahara. The 
Atlantic rivers are in all respects the most important. 
They can be divided into three groups: those of 
the North (Lukkos and Sebu), those of the centre 
(Bu Ragrag and Umm al-Rabi c ), and those of the 
South (Tensift and Sus). The Lukkos drains the 
districts of the Gharb : the Sebu, those of the Middle 
Atlas, of the Zarhun, and the southern slope of 
the Rif. On emerging from the mountains it takes 
numerous turns and windings across the alluvial 
plain and reaches the ocean after a course of 300 
miles. Although subject to considerable variation in 
volume, according to the season, it never dries up 
completely. It is even navigable in its lower course. 
The Bu Ragrag and the Umm al-Rabr run for a 
part of their course through the Central Plateau, 
the Moroccan tt Meseta’\ The irregularity of their 
courses makes them useless for navigation. The 
Tensift, to the North of the High Atlas, the Wadi 
Sus to the South, which are much less in volume 
approach more nearly to the classic type of wadi 
of Northern Africa. The watercourses of the Sahara 
(Wad Gir, Wad Ziz, Wad I)ar c a) diminish in volume 
as they go farther away from the mountains and 
end by disappearing in the sand. The Dai c a alone 
reaches the Atlantic, but it only flows intermittently 
in its lower couise [see the article dar c a]. As for 
the Mediterranean rivers, they are only torrents 
with violent and rapid floods. The Muluya alone 
forms an exception. It collects water from the slopes 
of the Middle Atlas but only reaches the sea in 
much diminished volume on account of the loss it 
suffers in crossing the steppes. 

Although the common characteristics of all the 
countries of Barbary are found in Morocco, the 
greater or less differences in relief, the differences 
in climate, the peculianties of vegetation bring in 
their train a diversity more marked than in Algeria 
or Tunisia. The combination of these different 
elements determines the existence of regions which 
differ the one from the other in their configuration, 
their resources, the density and manner of existence 
of their population. We may distinguish six such 
regions: Northern Morocco, the basin of the 
Sebu, Central Morocco, the country of the Atlas, 
Eastern Morocco, and Moroccan Sahara. 

Northern Morocco. Northern Morocco com- 
prises a mountainous zone (the mountains of the Rif 
properly so-called which are to the North-West 
continued in the “domes” of the Djebala as far as 
the Strait of Gibraltar) and regions less rugged in 
character which to the South-Ea^t and the West 
form the transition into the adjoining countries. 
The mountains, split into deep ravines by the 
courses of the wadis, for the most part only leave 
between their last escarpment and the sea-shore a 
narrow strip, or a few bays enclosed between 
the rocky promontories. A few cuttings which run 
across the ranges afford communication between 
the two watersheds. The Rif, therefore, must seem 
to be a world very little accessible to influences 
from without. Arab influence has scarcely grazed 
it. 1 he population has always vigorously opposed 
the political measures of the sultans as well as the 
attempts of Europeans to settle themselves there. 
Crowded into a limited territoiy, since the highest 
parts of the mountains are useless, the Rifans find 
their chief means of subsistence in the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruits. A number of them gain 
from temporary emigration an addition to their 


resources. They are not nomadic but inhabit villages 
perched on the slopes. Towns are represented only 
by Shafsawan and Wazzan, religious and commercial 
centres, situated the one on the northern side 
and the other on the southern side of the Djebala. 
Towards the South-East, plains interspersed with 
mountain masses extend as far as the Muluja. The 
lack of rain gives to these plains (Sahvan, Caret) 
the aspect of steppes more fitted to a pastoral 
life than to agriculture and a settled life. Towards 
the West the lowlying coastland, still a very 
narrow border at the strait of Gibraltar, in- 
creases gradually from the North to the South 
between the Atlantic coast and the last slopes 
of the Djebala. This district commonly called the 
Gharb is a corridor. It still keeps in this respect 
its historical significance, but its economic value 
is diminished by the stagnation of its waters in 
the hollows in the flat bottoms of the valleys, 
and by the insecurity resulting from the proximity 
of the warlike tribes of the high mountains. A 
few townships have however succeeded in establishing 
themselves, either at the crossing of roads such 
as al-Kasr al-Kablr [q. v.] or in proximity to the 
coast like Ceuta, Tangier and Larache [see the 
articles thtawin, ceuta, Tangier, al- c ARA 3 isHj\ 

The valley of the Sebu. The valley of 
the Sebu lies between the Rif, the Middle Atlas, 
Moroccan Meseta and the Atlantic. The situation 
of the region, the abundance and variety of its 
natural resources makes it of exceptional value. 
The Sebu links up the whole of it. Through iG 
tributary the Innawan, the valley of which lead-' 
to the pass of Taza, it makes communication with 
the lest of Barbary easy. The mountain masses 
there (Zerhun, Zalagh, mountains of Gerwan) offei 
no inseparable obstacles to communication. The high 
plains of Sa 3 is and Meknes are contrasted with 
the lower plains of the Shrarda and the alluvial 
plains of the lower course of the Sebu. The in- 
fluence of the Atlantic is felt far into the interior 
and combines with the numerous streams that flow 
into the Sebu and its tributaries and the subter- 
ranean waters to promote the development of all 
forms of vegetation. Forests cover the higher slopes 
of the mountains; fruit-trees flourish on the sunny 
slopes and cereals on the high plains; the merdja, 
temporary marshes produced by the Sebu, in its 
lower course are used for grazing until they are 
sufficiently dry to be of use to agriculture. This 
combination of circumstances, so auspicious for 
human habitation, has made the valley of the 
Sebu a centre of intensive settlement. The most 
diverse ethnic elements have settled together and 
mixed there. All types of habitation are found as 
well as all degrees of attachment to the soil from 
a nomadic to settled town life. Human activities 
are displayed in the most varied forms (grazing, 
agriculture, arboriculture, commerce, industry). The 
country villages, douars of “nuwalas” in the plains, 
villages of houses of clay in the mountains, are 
numerous, the towns are flourishing. Mawlai Idris 
is the sacred city of Morocco, Sefiu on the borders 
of the plain of Sa 5 is and the high limestone plateau 
lives by trading with the people of the mountains 
and the industry of its weavers and makers ot 
slippers. Fas and Meknes are among the gieat 
cities of Morocco. 

"I he first of these towns has remained to this 
day the political, religious, intellectual and economic 
centre of Morocco. It has resisted all the usual 
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causes of decline. From all time the ownership 
of the high plains of the Sebu has been bitterly 
contested. Their possession has been the condition 
for the establishment and survival of the dynasties 
which have succeeded one another in Morocco. 
Their political significance and role in history cor- 
responds very exactly to their geographical position 
and economic value. 

Central Morocco. Between the valley of 
the Sebu, the ranges of the Atlas and the Atlantic, 
covering about a quarter of habitable Morocco, 
lies the region called by the geologists the Moroccan 
Meseta. It includes districts of very different 
character, the only feature uniting them being the 
possession of a common substratum, the Hercynian 
paenoplain covered almost everywhere by sediment- 
ary horizontal formations. Differences of stiucture 
and of climate distinguish clearly the various parts: 
the Atlantic plain, the plateaux of the centre, and 
the interior plain of the Haw z. The maritime plain 
lies along the Ocean from Rabat to Mogador. 
Very narrow at its northern and southern ends, 
it broadens near the centre (Dukkala, Shawiya) 
to a width of 50 miles. To the rains and the 
constant moisture from the vicinity of the Atlantic, 
the abundance of running streams and subterranean 
waters, the natural fertility of the soil further adds 
to the conditions for prosperity. The firs or black 
lands which run in an unbroken line behind the 
coast from the Bu Ragrag to Tenslft are admirably 
suited for the growth of cereals. The rural population, 
almost everywhere settled, is therefore considerable. 
The land of the Dukkala has 40 people to the square 
kilometre, a density very much greater than that 
of the other districts of Morocco. The towns of 
the coast, Sale, Rabat, Casablanca, Mazngan, Azem- 
mur, Safi, Mogador [q. v ], benefit by the richness 
of the hinterland. The exportation of agricultural 
produce has at all times been a branch of com- 
merce, and has been much developed since the 
settlement of Europeans there. While facility for 
communications and the continental relations with 
the valley of the Sebu opened the plain to Arab 
influences, the ports of the coast maintained contact 
with abroad and permitted the infiltration of 
European influences. 

The interior i?» much more broken. The ground 
rises gradually up to a height of 2,000-2.500 feet. 
The predominant formation is plateaux terminating 
on the north in the very old massifs of the Za c ir 
and Zayan, which are really mountains in character, 
in the south in the equally old but less elevated 
massif of the Rahamna. These plateaux deeply 
cut into by the course of the L mm Rabt c oveilook 
on the west side the lowlying coastlands from the 
top of cliffs, and slope gently on the S. F. to the 
plain of Tadla. This i-, a depression, over 120 
miles in length, running to the north into the 
heart of the Middle Atlas where it terminates in 
a cul de sac, while it broadens greatly in its 
southern part. A low pass enables communication 
to be made between the Tadla and the Hawz of 
Marrakush, a basin shut in by the High Atlas in 
the south, the Middle Atlas in the east, the Djbllat 
in the north and the hills of the Shiyadma in the 
west. The economic value of this inner region is 
very unequal. On the mountains of the north the 
tains and streams suppoit forests and the natives 
devote themselves to cattle-rearing. The plateaux 
of the centre covered with a surface of limestone 
have great stretches of bare rock and cultivation 


is barely possible. The Tadla is no better favoured 
except in the zone adjoining the Atlas, watered 
; by torrents descending from the mountains. The 
plain of the Hawz would also suffer disastrously 
1 from drought, if human industry had not averted 
| this danger. An ingenious system of irrigation has 
I transformed the country round Marrakush into a 
vast palmgrove and resulted m a particularly dense 
. population (100 to the square kilometie). Com- 
paratively large towns (Amlsmlz, Demnat, Tainas- 
luhet) and especially Marrakush [q. v.] have been 
enabled to rise and prosper. Between this region, 
already half Saharan, and the high lying plains 
of the Sebu. the plateaux of the centre and the 
mountains of the north which come down to within 
a short distance of the shore, interpose a barrier 
which the attitude of its inhabitants makes still more 
difficult to cross. 'The Zay an, the Za c ir, the Zemmur, 
over whom the authority of the Makhzen has never 
been very securely exercised, have mure than once 
cut direct communication between Fas and Marra- 
kuMi. These two cities have been at different 
periods the capitals of distinct and even hostile 
kingdoms. 

The region of the Atlas. In spite of the 
marked differences between the different elements 
of the Atlas, the whole region nevertheless has 
general characteristics of its own. Between Atlantic 
Morocco on the one hand and Saharan Morocco 
on the other, the Atlas lies as an almost continuous 
barrier. Only the few tiansverse fiactures in the 
Middle Atlas permit passage between the basin of 
the Seba and the Saharan oases, while in the High 
Atlas valle>s running right into the heart of the 
massif give access to passes opening on the valleys 
of Sus and the Wadi I)ar c a. Moister and colder, 
the Middle Atlas is coveted with foiests which 
are denser and moie extensive than those of the 
High Atlas. Both however are great watersheds. 
From the Middle Atlas come the great rivers of 
the Atlantic slope (Sebu, tligu, I'mm Rabi c , Wadi 
VAbid), from the High Atlas the Tasa ut and the 
Tenslft. The lands of the Atlas are neveitheie^s 
poor. The high mountains offer little to support 
mankind. Human activities are found mainly in 
the zones of contact between the mountains and 
the plains (i/if) of the Middle Atlas and in some 
specially favoured valleys of the High Atlas. Fxcept 
in the Middle Atlas, where the nomadic mode of 
life results in the exodus in the bad season of the 
inhabitants who lead a pastoral life, and on the 
plateaux of the High Atlas on the Atlantic side 
(Ilaha, Shiyadma) the inhabitants of which are 
mainly engaged in cattle-rearing, the natives are 
settled. They live in villages perched on the slopes 
and terraces between wadis or scattered along the 
valleys There is nothing approaching a town in 
size. These regions, defended by the nature of the 
country, have almost completely escaped outside 
influence, they aie .-till almost exclusively the 
domain of Berber tribes (Beraber in the Middle 
Atlas and Shluh in the High Atlas). The customs 
and institutions peculiar to this people [cf. Berbers] 
have survived to a greater extent here than in any 
othei region of North Africa. In particular their 
political organisation is still most rudimentary : 
municipal republics administered by a djamTfa in 
the Middle Atlas, feudal lordships ruled in patri- 
archal and despotic fashion by a few' powerful 
families in the High Atlas. The people of these 
regions have also always opposed vigorously the 
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central power; the authority of the Makhzen over 
the Berbers of the High Atlas has never been 
exerted except through the local chiefs. As to the 
tribes of the Middle Atlas they have retained 
to the present day almost complete indepen- 
dence. Even the most vigorous sultans have never 
succeeded in forcing them into obedience for any 
length of time. 

Eastern Morocco. Eastern Morocco maybe 
described as the continuation of the Central Ma gh rib 
of which it has the distinctive characteristics. In 
it, as in Orania, we have a tell zone and a 
zone rising by successive stages up to 6,000 feet. 
The upper valley of the Muluva separates them 
from the Middle Atlas. The monotony of these 
vast spaces is only broken by the outcrops of gur, 
flat beds of rocks cut up by erosion and by the 
depressions of the shutt [q.v.]. Beaten by the winds, 
exposed to the ligours of an extreme climate, these 
lands are onty fit for the pastoral life led by the 
nomads who raise sheep. The valley of the Muluya 
is no better favoured, except in the vicinity of the 
Atlas, w here villages surrounded by vineyards with 
a settled population are found along the tributaries 
of the river. As to the Tell, hills of no very great 
height (the most important being that of the Beni 
Snassen which does not exceed 5,000 feet) divide 
it up into compartments occupied by plains (plains 
of the Awlad Mansur, on the coast, of the Trlfa, 
of the Angad which in the south reaches the cliffs 
in which the high plateaux end). The dryness of 
the climate frequently gives these plains a steppe- 
like character; only the western part of the plain 
of the Angad with a fertile and well watered soil 
lends itself to cultivation. The nomads come here 
to procure grain. But this region owes its importance 
less to its natural resources than to its situation 
on the natural route between Atlantic Morocco 
and the rest of Barbary. Udjda [q. v.] which com- 
mands the passage, has thus been enabled to escape 
various causes of decay that have threatened it. 
A border district, eastern Morocco has always been 
a disputed legion, a march for which the lords 
of Tlemcen and Fas have contended. The authority 
of the latter was never solidly enough established 
here to impose itself on the settled inhabitants of 
the mountains and on the nomads of the plateaux 
and plains. Down to the French occupation the 
country was left to anarchy and disorder. 

The Moroccan Sahara. The Moroccan 
Sahara is the N. W. corner of the Sahara. There 
we find the general characteristics of this desert 
region [cf. SAHARA 5 ]. Only the parts adjoining the 
Atlantic and the thieshold of the mountains offer 
favouiable conditions for man. In the plain of 
Sus [q v.] shut in between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas, the rivers and the irrigation canals enable 
shrubs to grow. The Dar c a, Ziz and Gir are in 
their upper courses fringed by a thin border of 
cultivated land, pasturage, vineyards, and in their 
middle course assure the growth of palmgroves 
of w’hich the best known, if not the most prosperous, 
is that of Tafilalt [q. v.]. The richness — only 
relative it is true — of these oases is in contrast 
with the desolation of the rocky plateaux ( hammada ) 
which form the greater part of the Moroccan Sahara. 
These natural conditions determine the mode of life 
of the inhabitants. Some lead a nomadic life and 
drive their flocks up and down the plateaux ; others 
are permanently settled on the Sus, in the high valleys 
and in the oases. Sus contains numerous villages and 


even towns (Agadir, Tiznlt, Tarudant); the oases 
have a settled population in the ksur. Those of Tafi- 
lalt, Tamgrut, Bu Dnib and Figig carry on a certain 
amount of commerce between Atlantic Morocco 
and the Sahara. But this very circumstance has 
prevented them escaping as completely as the 
lands of the Atlas from the political and intel- 
lectual influence of Western Morocco, especially 
Tafilalt where considerable groups of Arab shi rfa 
have been long established in the midst of Berber 
populations. But, although the present dynasty 
actually came from Tafilalt, the people of this 
region have frequently escaped Sharifan authority. 

Begun in the last years of the xix^ century, 
methodically pursued since the French occupation, 
the scientific exploration of Morocco is not yet 
completed. From the results so far attained one 
thing is clear: the lack of uniformity in the country. 
Thus its geography may explain to some extent the 
histoiical development of the country. 
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II. History. 

Morocco before Islam. Morocco, like the 
other parts of North Africa, has probably been 
inhabited from a very remote period. We know, 
however, nothing definite about its earliest in- 
habitants. The traces which they have left, weapons 
and tools of chipped flint, pottery, rock-paintings, 
some of which represent animals of the quatern- 
ary period, now extinct, megalithic monuments 
identical with those found all round the Mediter- 
ranean basin, give us no information in this respect. 
At most, we may suppose that the primitive 
population consisted of emigrants from southern 
Europe, the Sahara and peihaps from Egypt. The 
fusion of these diveise elements gave bnth to a 
race, the members of which, frequently different 
in type and physical features, were united by a 
community of language. The ancient writers called 
them Libyans and Moors. They were the an- 
cestors of the present Berbers [q. v.]. 

The first historical fact known, and that only 
imperfectly, is the appearance in the xii th century 
B. C. of the Phoenicians on the Moroccan coast. 
The sailors of Tyre and Sidon built factories there, 
where they exchanged goods of eastern origin for 
local products (cattle, wool, hides) and slaves. 
But Phoenician influence was exercised mainly 
through the intermediary of Carthage when it in 
turn had become the metropolis of a great mari- 
time empire. The Carthaginians rebuilt the ruined 
factories and added new ones. In the middle of 
the fifth century, Hanno in the course of his 
celebrated “periplus” established on the Atlantic 
coast seven colonies of which one was at the 
mouth of the Sebu. Rusaddir (Melilla), Septem 
(Ceuta), Tingis (Tangier), Lixus (Larache), Sala 
(Sale) were the principal Carthaginian establish- 
ments. It does not seem, however, that Caithnge 
sought to extend her power into the interior. She 
was content no doubt to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs and to recruit mercenaries from 
the country. Morocco remained independent, but 
the tribes who inhabited it were not oiganised 
into states, except perhaps in the east, where an- 
cient writers mention in the period of the Punic 
Wars the existence of a kingdom of Mauretania 
or Marusia, extending along both banks of the 
Muluya. 

The destruction of the Carthaginian empire 
hardly altered this state of affairs. For two centuries 
Rome administered only the “Province of Africa 1 
directly and left the other legions of Barbary in 
the hands of native chiefs under a more or less 
severe protectorate. Northern Morocco shared the 
fate of Mauretania down to the annexation of 
this kingdom in 42 a. L>. The region to the east 
of the Muluya fonned part of Caesarean Maure- 
tania. The lands stretching from the Muluya to 
the ocean fonned Mauretania Tingitana, an im- 
perial province governed by a piocurator. \\ hen 
the empire was reoigani^ed by Ifiocletian, it was 
attached to Spain. 

Roman Morocco never covered more than a 
small portion of the modern Morocco. On the 


Atlantic coast, it barely extended beyond the mouth 
of the Bu Ragrag, and in the interior to the massif 
of the Zarhun The plateaux and sub-Atlantic 
plains and the mountains of the Rif, Middle and 
High Atlas escaped the authority of Rome. It 
w T as the same with the Sahara. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, who in 41 a. i>. advanced 
as far as the wadi Gir, remained an isolated 
incident. 

To defend herself against the rebellions of her 
own subjects and to protect the country from 
Berber inroads, Rome had to keep in Tingitana 
an army of ten thousand men, to build strategic 
roads and to establish fortified posts on the sides 
of the tiiangle: Sala, Zarhun, Tingis. With the 
exception of Volubilis, the importance of which 
has been revealed by its mins, methodically ex- 
cavated in recent yeais, and which was undoubtedly 
a centre of influence of Roman culture on the 
people of the interior as well as a military base, 
the towns w'eie all on the coast. They were Lixus 
and Tingis raised to the rank of tt coloniae ”, and 
Ceuta. They ow’ed their prosperity mainly to trade 
with Spain to which were exported oil and wheat, 
the two main products of the country. On the 
w r hole, however, Rome’s influence on Morocco was 
superficial and has left little trace. 

Without any really firm hold on the countiy, 
weakened by native risings and by the quarrels 
between the donatists and the orthodox, Roman 
rule was to collapse suddenly at the beginning 
of the fifth century. Germanic invaders, the Van- 
dals, came from Spain and in 429 A. r>. con- 
quered without opposition Tingitana which they 
gave back a few years later to the Romans. Soon 
afterwards the western empire disappeared and the 
natives seized the opportunity to become indepen- 
dent. The Byzantines, who in the sixth century 
destroyed the Vandal kingdom, were content to 
re-occupy the two stronghold?, of Ceuta and langier. 
The rest of Morocco was in the hands of the 
Berbers. The latter were divided into a large 
number of tribes, of whom the principal were the 
Ghomara on the Mediterranean coast, the Bargha- 
wata [q. v.] on the Atlantic coast between the 
strait of Gibraltar and the mouth of the SebQ, 
the Miknasa, in the central district, the Masmuda, 
on the western slope of the High Atlas and on 
the coast from the Sebu to the Sus; the Haskuia 
between the Sus and the I)ar c a; the Lamta and 
Lamtuna on the left bank of the Dar a. 1 hese 
Berbers w r eie all of Sanhadja stock ; some professed 
Christianity or Judaism but the majority still fol- 
lowed the old nature worship. The Arab conquest 
biought them a new religion : Liam 

The Introduction of Islam. The Arabs 
appeared in the extreme Maghrib at the end of 
the vn^h centurv a. i> Tradition relates that Sidi 
: Okba, the founder of Kairawan, in 6S4— 6S5 
undertook an expedition which carried him as far 
as the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. This raid, 
however, if it ever took place, was too transitory 
to have any permanent results. But at the beginning 
of the following century, Musa b. Nusair [q v.] 
who had just completed the conquest of Ifrlkiya, 
took Tangier, installed a governor there and set 
himself to conquer and convert the natives. He 
succeeded without much trouble. Attracted by the 
hopes of gain, the Berbers adopted Islam and 
enrolled themselves in the armies which were in- 
vading Spain. They were not long, however, in 
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rising against the Arabs. Dissatisfied with the 
share allotted them of lands taken from the Christians 
in the Peninsula, and exasperated by the exaction* 
of the governors of Tangier, they took up arms 
in 740 on the call of the porter Maisara [q. v.]. 
The rebellion was both religious and political in 
character. With the same readiness with which 
they had adopted Islam, the Berbers adopted 
KhandjI doctrines from the east, teachings which 
also appealed to their equalitarian tendencies and 
to their spirit of independence. The army sent 
from Syria to establish order was destroyed on 
the banks of the Sebfl (742) and the extreme 
Maghrib was lost at one stroke to the caliph and 
to orthodoxy. Berber principalities were organised 
in the Rif [see sidjilmasa]; in the west, the 
Barghawata [q. v.] recognised the authority of a 
ceitain SShh, founder of a rival religion to Islam, 
who had composed a Kur’an, that is a sacred book, 
in Berber. None of the*e little states was strong 
enough to impose its authority on the others and 
to collect all the Berber tribes under one rule. 

It looked for a time as if the Idiisid dynasty 
[q. v.] were to play this part. Idris I and his 
successor Idris II, actually enforced their authority 
over the greater part of the tribes of northern 
Morocco and successful expeditions extended their 
kingdom from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the High Atlas and from the Atlantic to beyond 
Tlemsen. Ardent champions of Islam, they imposed 
their religion on those peoples who did not yet 
practise it or who had abandoned it after once 
adopting it. The conversion of the extreme Maghrib 
to Islam is their woik much more than that of 
the Arab conquerors. Zealous defenders of orthodoxy, 
in spite of their c Alid origin, they fought the 
Kharidjls with the same vigour but did not, how- 
ever, succeed in completely extirpating the heresy. 
It is not without good reason that legend has 
transformed these rude warriors into saints, the 
one Idris I, patron saint of Morocco, the other 
Idris II, the patron saint of the city of Fas [q. w] 
which he had founded. The building of this city 
had enduring results. It gave northern Morocco 
a religious, political and economic centre which 
it had lacked since the disappearance of Roman 
rule. Favoured by its position, Fas prospered 
rapidly. It survived all causes of decline, even 
the collapse of the Idrisid power. 

The Idrisids indeed rapidly declined. The various 
groups which had recognised the authority of the 
founders of the dynasty were not long in casting 
it off and fighting with one another. These rival- 
ries were taken advantage of by the Fatimids of 
Ifrikiya and the Umaiyads of Spam, who during 
the tenth century a. i>. disputed the possession of 
the extreme Maghrib With the assistance of the 
Miknasa, the L maiyads in the end remained masters 
of the country. They were in their turn ousted 
by the Ma gh rawa [q. v.], whose chief Ziri b. c Atiya, 
abandoning the cause of the Umaiyads, seized 
Fas where his descendants ruled for three quarters 
of a century. 

The Almoravids and the Almohad*. 
The extreme Maghrib seemed to be condemned 
to anarchy and to be broken up among small 
factions when the Almoravid invasion came [cf. 
almoravids]. After having first of all subjected 
all the lands south of the High Atlas, then established 
themselves solidly on the northern slopes, at the 
foot of which Yusuf b. Tashfin founded Marra- 


| kush [q. v.] in 1062, these Saharan hordes turned 
I to the centre, east and north of Morocco, sweeping 
| everything before them : Fas, Tangier, the Rif, t Iran 
and Tenes fell before them. The Berber principalities 
of the Ma gh rawa, the Barghawata and Banu Ifren 
disappeared. In less than twenty years, Yusuf b. 
i Tashfin became sole master of the extreme Maghrib 
as far as Algiers. To these territories, already vast, 
j was soon to be added half of Spain. Summoned 
j by the Muslim emirs who were threatened by the 
king of Castille, Yusuf b. Tashfin checked the 
; Christian advance at Zallaka (1086), then dispos- 
sessed the petty Muslim rulers to his own advantage. 
Morocco was thus extended across the Straits of 
Gibraltar as far as the Ebro and to the Balearic 
Islands. The fortunes of the Almoravids were, it 
is true, as ephemeial as they were brilliant. In 
contact with Andalusian civilization, the Saharans 
, rapidly became decadent. The rigid orthodoxy, 
which had been their strength, relaxed; they m 
their tuin were regarded as infidels, “anthropo- 
| morphists” (j/iudj assnniin'), whom it was lawful and 
even meritorious to fight. It was in the name 
I of orthodoxy that the Masmuda and the Hintata 
of the High Atlas under the leadership of Ibn 
' Tumart and c Abd al-M^min entered into the 
■ struggle against the Almoravids. 

This struggle ended in the displacement of the 
! Almoravids by the Almohads [see almohals 
1 and C ABD AL-MU 3 MIN]. In seven years (1139— 1146 
; A D.) c Abd al-Mu 3 min conquered all Morocco; Sidjil- 
| masa, OraD, Tlemsen, and Ceuta fell one after 
| the other into his hands. Next came the turn of 
| Sale, Fas, and finally of Marrakush, the gates of 
' which were opened to him by the treachery of 
| the Christian mercenaries. Muslim Spain was also 
j conquered with the exception of the Balearic 
j Islands. Even in Africa, the Hammadid kingdom 
! of Bougie was conquered in 545 — 546 (1151 — 

| 1152). A few years later C554 — 555 = 1159 — 

, 1160) a new expedition led c Abd al-Mu 3 min into 
; Ifrikiya and secured him possession of the interior 
and of the coast, which he took from the Normans 
of Sicily who had occupied it some time before. 
Morocco in the strict sense of the word was now 
merely a province in the vast Berber empire. The 
unification of these territories under one ruler had 
important consequences for the Maghrib. It facili- 
tated the diffusion in North Africa of the Hispano- 
Moorish civilization, which was to be perpetuated 
in Morocco after it had disappeared from the 
Peninsula itself. Further it brought into the extreme 
Maghrib a new ethnic element: the Arab. c Abd 
al-Mu'min, as well as his successors, on several 
occasions deported Ililali tribes from the Central 
Maghrib and Ifrikiya, where they continually created 
unrest, to the sub- Atlantic plains where other 
groups of Arabs joined them of their own freewill. 

I The Almohad empire was too vast, it com- 
prised regions of too different a nature, peoples 
too foreign to one another to last long united. 

1 The Almohad caliphs were powerless to restrain 
the separatist tendencies which revealed themselves 
! on all sides. In the first half of the xiiBh century 
! A. D., the Almohad empire broke up. Ifrikiya and 
| the Central Maghrib recoveied their independence; 

I local dynasties set up in Tunis (Hafsids) and Tlem- 
j sen ( c Abd al-\Vadids). The extreme Maghrib ended 
by slipping away from the descendants of c Abd 
j al-Mu 3 min who were replaced by the Merinids 

I [q- v.]. 
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The M e r I n i d s. Berbers of Zanata stock, driven 
by the Hilall Arabs on to the plateaux of Oran 
and into the central valley of the Muluya, the Banu 
Merln had at first entered the service of the Al- 
mohads, then turned against them, when the power 1 
of the dynasty began to decline. By repeated 
razzias they made themselves masters of almost 
all northern Morocco. After the death of the caltph 
al-Sa c id, who had been able to arrest their pi ogress ' 
for a time, their leader x\bu Yahya (1243 — 1258) , 
seized Fas, Meknes, Rabat and Sidjilmasa. The j 
capture of Marrakush (1269) by Abu Yusuf, 
successor of Yahya, marked the final triumph 
of the MerTnids. Heirs of the Almohads, the j 
first Merinids endeavoured to reconstitute the ; 
empire of their predecessors. In Spain, they en- 
forced their authority on the Muslims of An- ; 
dalusia. In Africa, they endeavoured to take the I 
central Ma gh rib from the c Abd al-Wadids. They 
were successful when Tlemsen, besieged seven j 
times in sixty years, finally fell into the hands of 
Sultan Abu ’I-Hasan (1337 a. d.). Ten years later, j 
the same ruler took Bougie, Constantine and Tunis, ; 
but his hold on these was very insecure. At the \ 
end of barely a year, Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, defeated by • 
the Arabs, found himself forced to abandon Ifri- ! 
kiya, the Hafsids returned to Tunis and the c Abd j 
al-Wadids to Tlemsen, while the sultan’s own son 1 
Abu c Inan rose against him in Morocco. Attaining j 
to power, Abu c Inan renewed his father’s efforts. j 
He re-occupied Tlemsen and Tunis, it is true, \ 
but could not retain them (1360 A. D.). The Hafsids j 
and c Abd al-Wadids recovered their kingdoms al- I 
most at once. 

Separatist tendencies thus triumphed and on 
this occasion in a most definite fashion. The ex- 1 
treme Maghrib, the history of which had hitherto j 
been so often that of Barbaiy, began to live its ; 
own life. The Merinid kingdom, while its bound- 
aries in the east were still vague and changing, 
already corresponded roughly to modern Morocco 
and the Merinids may be regarded as the first 
strictly Moroccan rulers. Lacking the leligious 
prestige of their predecessors, they endeavoured to 
secure the moral authority which they lacked by 
taking as their patron saints the apostles of Islam 
in the Maghrib. The cult of Mawlai Idris in the 
xiv*h and paiticularly the xv £ h century assumed 
an importance which it has retained to the present 
day. No less characteristic is the development of 
intellectual life and the arts. The Hispano-Moorish 
civilisation never fiourished more brilliantly in 
Morocco than in the Merinid period. The rulers 
attracted to their court the poets, men of letters 
and lawyers of the Iberian Peninsula and of the 
Maghrib. The university of al-Karawiyin attracted 
students from all the lands of the western Muslim 
world. Fas, which the Merinids, abandoning Mar- 
rakush and Rabat, the capitals of their predeces- 
sors, chose as their royal residence, was given 
splendid buildings by them, palaces, mosques and 
madrasas. It was at the same time a commercial 
city in which .African and Spanish merchants mixed 
with Christian traders. 

This brilliant exterior, however, was quite de- 
ceptive. Merinid Morocco was never able to organise 
itself on a solid basis. The central power was 
very weak and did not succeed in imposing its 
authority everywhere. The accession of each sultan 
was an occasion for outbreaks. The pretenders 
who arose always found supporters readily, either I 


among the Arabs or the Berbers. Powerless in the 
interior, the sultans were no more fortunate in 
their enterprises against their neighbours of the 
Central Maghrib or against the kings of Granada. 
Their prestige and their authouty could not survive 
these checks. The Merinids in the strict sense 
disappeared from the scene in 1465, after the as- 
sassination of the sultan by an Idrlsid sharif. The 
Banu Wattas, descended from a collateral branch, 
the chief of whom seized the power in 1470, had 
themselves a wretched existence. Their kingdom 
broke up into a large number of independent little 
groups, principalities at Fas and Marrakush, Berber 
republics in the Atlas, Marabout fiefs in the Rif, 
the Gharb and in Dar c a and Shs. The sultans 
were quite powerless to prevent this decomposition. 

The Christian offensive and the re- 
vival of Islam. Of all the causes which com- 
bined to enfeeble and discredit these rulers, the 
principal was undoubtedly their impotence against 
the offensive of the Christians against the Ma- 
ghrib. In 1415 the Portuguese took Ceuta, in 1465 
al-Kasr al-Saghlr, in 1471 Tangiers. They thus 
secured themselves a base of operations in the 
north while by the occupation of Aslla and Anfa 
(Casablanca; q. v.) they secured a footing on the 
Atlantic coast. In the early yeais of the xvi th 
century, they built fortified posts at Santa Cruz 
(Agadir) and Mazagan [q. v.] and took by force 
of arms Safi and Azemmur [q. v.]. Holding all places 
of importance except Larache [see al- c ara j I3h] 
they brought under their protectorate all the lands 
near the coast (Shawiya, Haha, Dukkala), forced 
the natives to pay them tribute and to hand over 
to them strategic points up to the enviions of 
Marrakush. Their expeditions had no other aim 
than plunder, no other result than to exasperate 
the inhabitants who saw their towns destroyed, 
their douars burned, their women and children 
massacied or sold as slaves. 

Menaced in the west by the Portuguese, Morocco 
was threatened in the east by the Spaniards also. 
The latter completed the reconquista by the taking 
of Granada (1492). Thus free to go further afield, 
and still fired with the religious enthusiasm of 
Ximenes, they too went over to fight the Muslims on 
African soil. The occupation of al-Marsa al-Kabir 
(1507) and of Oran (1509) and the establishment 
of a Spanish piotectorate over the kingdom of 
Tlemsen constituted a serious danger to the 
Muslims ot Morocco. 

The threat from the Christians pioduced an 
awakening of religious sentiment, lhis renaissance 
of Islam in the xvdi and with centimes, the lesults 
of which are still to be felt at the present day, 
is beyond question the gieat event in the history 
of Morocco since the Idilsid period. The way for 
it had, moreover, been piepared by the Sufi 
teachings imported from the east and by the 
development of the brotherhoods in which the 
adepts of these doctrines were oiganized. It also 
found a favourable soil owing to the persistence of 
maraboutism among the Berbers. The bahilul or the 
charlatan, who had always been an object of public 
consideration, became readily identified with the 
shaikh, the possessor of the bat aka. Co-operating 
with one another, these pious individuals became 
the religious leaders of the people of Morocco. 
They strengthened orthodoxy, excited the zeal of 
the faithful, preached the holy war, and led the 
defenders of the faith into battle. The ascendancy 
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which they exercised, the wealth they accumulated 
in their zawiyas, made them independent of the 
sultan. They thus became temporal leaders also, 
all the more readily as the sovereigns could not 
fulfil their office of defenders of Islam owing to 
lack of energy and also of means- The activity of 
these religious leaders was always of a local nature; 
it was only effectively exercised within a limited 
area and did not extend over the country generally. 
The religious solidarity thus established, the kind j 
of common conscience thus created, did not put 
a check to the political decline until the time 
when the Sa c dian shorfa took direction of the 
movement and exploited it for their own benefit. 

The Shari fi an dynasties, a. The Sa c dians 
[q. v.]. The SaMian shorfa benefited by the prestige 
which the religious awakening had restored to 
the descendants, real or presumed, of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet. Coming from Arabia at 
the end of the xiv*h century and settling in the 
valley of the wadi DaF'a, while another branch of 
the family settled at Tafllalt (Hasan! or c Alid shorfa), 
they were not long in acquiring a considerable 
influence over the tribes of the south. Thus they 
were natuially led to support the people of the 
south, who were exposed to the attacks of the 
Portuguese of Santa Cruz. In 15 11. the sharif of 
Tagmadaret, requested by the Muslims to put 
himself at their head against the Christians, agreed 
to do so. Supported by the marabouts who gave 
him valuable assistance, he began hostilities against 
the Portuguese. The holy war regularly waged 
secured to his sons, Ahmad al-A c radj and Muhammad 
al-Mahdi, the possession of the whole of southern 
Morocco up to the I'mm al-Rabi c . The intervention 
of the Merinid sultan in the quarrels which broke 
out between the two brothers only resulted in 
his own downfall being hastened. Muhammad al- 
Mahd! took Fas in 1550; the foiling of an attempt 
to restore the Merlmds in 1554, with the help 
of the Turks of Algiers, secured the definite 
triumph of the Sa c dians. 

The coming of the Sa c dians meant a regular 
reconstitution of Morocco. Muhammad al-Mahdi 
and his successors imposed their authority on the 
whole country, protected it against foreign foes 
and increased the extent of their territory by 
distant conquests. They finally triumphed over the 
difficulties created by the Turks of Algiers, and 
at the battle of al-Kasr al-Kabir in 1578 arrested 
a counter-offensive of the Portuguese. Ahmad al- 
Mansur ( 1 5 7^ — 1610) occupied Timbuktu [q. v.] 
and destroyed the Askia empire of Gao. For half 
a century the Moroccans were masters of the 
Western Sudan, from the banks of the Senegal as 
far as Bornu. The plunder taken on this cam- 
paign of conquest enabled the sultan to keep a 
splendid court, the hierarchy of which was modelled 
on the Ottoman couit, and to adorn his capital | 
Marrakush with magnificent monuments. 

To the same penod also belongs the organisation I 
of the m a kh z e n [q. v.]. The early SaMians [ 
had relied for support on the Arab tribes of the 
south. To these al-Mansur added the Arab tribes 
of the region of Tlemsen and Fdjda driven into 
Morocco by the Turkish conquest. These shraga , 
as they were called, received lands around Fas 
in return for the military service they were forced 
to give. Reinforced by a regular army formed of 
renegades, Spanish Moors and negroes, trained 
by Turkish deserters, the makhzen provided the 


sultan with the means of preserving order and 
levying taxes; it was thus the essential instrument 
of sharifian goveinment and tended to become the 
government itself. 

This instrument proved sufficient in the hands 
of an energetic ruler but was inefficacious in 
weaker hands and in moments of crisis. The 
Sa c dians very soon found this out. The tendencies 
to disruption which had been held in check by 
the energy of al-Mansur broke out again on his 
death. The dispute for the throne set his son* 
against one another. One of them, Zaidan, ended 
by triumphing over his rivals but could not pre- 
vent the break-up of the empire. Larache was 
occupied by the Spaniards; Fas cast off sharifian 
authority. The Andalus of Rabat and Sale [q. v.], 
enriched by their piracy, formed an independent 
republic. Finally the Sardians, although they had 
owed their elevation to the religious movement, 
now found the marabouts rising against them. 
Delivered from the restraints which the distrust 
of al-Mahdi and his successors had placed upon 
them, the latter began to gain more and more 
hold over the people and contributed to the rum 
of the sharifian authority. Sus was in the control 
of one of them, Sidi c AlI; Tafllalt was under the 
Hasan! shorfa, the Gharb under aI- c Aiyashl, leader 
of the “volunteers of the faith”. In the centre, 
the power of the marabout of Dila ? (a zawiya on 
the upper course of the Wadi ’l- c Abld) increased. 
Muhammad al-Hadjdj, their leader, victorious over 
the Sa c dians and over al- c AiyashI, lord of Sale 
and Fas, seemed on the point of founding a new 
Berber empire from the Atlantic to the Muluya. 
Incapable, in spite of the support given them by 
the English and Dutch, of disposing of their ad- 
versaries, the Sa c dians now held only Marrakush 
and its immediate environs. The last representative 
of the dynasty died in 1660, assassinated by the 
shaikh of the tribe of Shabbanat. 

b. The Hasan! Shorfa. The disintegration 
of Morocco was arrested by the coming of the 
Hasan! Shorfa. The latter had taken advantage of 
the disorder to assert their authority in Tafllalt, then 
by expeditions, which partook of the nature of 
brigandage as much as of warfare, they had 
conquered eastern Morocco. One of them, Mawlai 
Muhammad, had even tried, without success, it is 
true, to take Fas from the Dila^is. His successor 
Mawlai al-Rashid (1660-1672) was more successful. 
He took Fas, disposed of Ghailan, an adventurer 
who had established himself securely in the Ghatb, 
destroyed the zawiya of Dila 3 , reconquered Marra- 
kush, thus rebuilding as it were piece by piece 
the sharifian empire. Installed by force of arms, the 
new dynasty recognised the necessity of securing 
the moral prestige which their origin could not give 
them. They therefore sought to attract to their 
side the sharifian families. They heaped favours 
on the shorfa of Wazzan, whose patronage was a 
guarantee even for the rulers. 

The work begun by Mawlai al-Rashid was con- 
tinued and brought to a successful conclusion by 
his successor IsmaSl (1672-1729) During the first 
fifteen years of his reign, he did not cease to wage 
war on the rivals who disputed the districts of 
Marrakush and Sus with him. While fighting his 
enemies, he was engaged in building up an army 
which would work his will. To the makhzen formed 
by the Shraga and Udaya he added a body of black 
slaves, the c Abld al-Bukhari (Buakher), the property 
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of the sultan; their children were specially trained 
for military service. The number of effectives in 
this corps by the end of the reign numbered one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The sultan was 
thus able to reduce to obedience the Berbers of 
the Atlas and the upper Muluya. Defeated and 
disarmed, the latter were kept in control by gar- 
risons placed in kasbas built at the exits to the 
valleys or commanding the lines of communication. 
The notables whom the sultan had taken into his 
service or united to himself by matrimonial alliances 
forced their tribesmen to live in peace. The bilad 
al-makhzen , i. e. the country where tribute was> regu- 
larly paid, extended over almost the whole of the 
extreme Maghrib. The pacification of the interior 
did not cause Mawlai Isma c il to forget the obliga- 
tions imposed on every Muslim rulei to fight the 
infidels. He therefore continued the holy war against 
the Christians of the coast. He recaptured al-Mah- 
diya, Larache, Aslla, and Tangier, evacuated by 
the English in 1684, but could not take Ceuta 
from the Spaniards in spite of a siege or rather 
uninterrupted blockade for seventeen years. He was 
no more successful in his enterprise against the 
Turks of Algiers, who disputed with the Moroccans 
the possession of the plains of eastern Morocco 
and the four of southern Oian. The expeditions 
which he directed against the Algerians ended in 
failure, and the lower course of the Muluya con- 
tinued to be the boundary of the sharifian empire. 
In spite of his lack of success here, Mawlai IsmSt c il 
is nevertheless the great figure of the Hasani 
dynasty, the model the Moroccan sultans have set 
themselves to the present day. Morocco, however, 
remained what it was before, i. e. an aggregation 
of different groups, the cohesion of which depended 
on the personal energy of the sovereign. The 
processes of administration were in no way altered: 
the sharlf enforced obedience by drastic executions; 
he squeezed his subjects to the utmost to get the 
money necessary for the building of his capital 
Meknes [q. v.], the palaces of which were built 
by the forced labour of the natives and of Christian 
slaves. 

On the death of Mawlai Ismahl, a reaction set 
in. For thirty years his sons fought with one 
another. The real masters of the situation were 
the c Abid who made and unmade sultans as they 
pleased. One of them, Mawlai c Abd Allah, was 
proclaimed and deposed six times. He succeeded, 
however, in tnumphing over his competitors by 
playing the Berbers off against the c Abid, the 
importance of whom gradually diminished with the 
wars. The remedy, however, was not much better 
than the disease. This period was for Morocco one 
of miseiy and ruin. The authority of the sharlfs 
emerged much weakened from it. 

Mawlai Muhammad ( 1 7 5 7 — *79 2 ) succeeded, 
however, in restoring it. Inheriting the energy and 
vigour of his grandfather Isma c ll, he brought the 
rebel Berbers back to their allegiance, and by the 
taking of Mazagan in 17^9 destroyed the last trace 
of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast. Con- 
vinced, on the other hand, that the weakness of the 
central power was mainly due to a lack of financial 
resources, he endeavoured to piocure money by 
encouraging the development of foreign trade. He 
inaugurated a mercantile policy, concluded treaties 
of commerce with Denmark, Sweden, England, and 
France and endeavoured to attract foreign merchants 
to his kingdom by founding for them the town of 


Mogador [q. v.] in 1764. Heavy taxes, however, 
severely impeded the progress of this policy. Morocco 
remained a poor country and did not open itself, 
as had been hoped, to European penetration. It 
also remained in a peipetual turmoil. Cnder Mawlai 
Vazid (1792 — 1794) the country was once more 
handed over to anarchy. Mawlai Sliman (Sulaiman) 
(1794 — 1822). after at first being able to restore 
order, had to spend the last ten years of his reign 
in putting down the continual risings of the Berbers 
of the middle Atlas ; in the course of one of 
these expeditions he actually fell into the hands 
of the rebels. This rebelliousness caused the sultan 
much misgiving; he also wanted to prevent the 
infiltration of foreign and anti-Muslim influences 
which he believed would aggravate it. lie forbade 
his subjects to leave the country and lestricted 
to a minimum their intercourse with Christians. 
The diplomatic and consular agents were relegated 
to Tangier, and access to the interior w r as made 
almost impossible for Europeans. His successors 
followed his example. Down to the end of the 
xix^ century, Morocco was more rigorously closed 
than it had been in the time of the Merinids and 
Sa c dians and even in the early days of the Hasani 
sharlfs. In spite of this systematic isolation, the 
sultans had nevertheless to face the same difficulties 
as Mawlai Sliman and had no more success than 
he in overcoming them. 

For half a century the domestic history of 
Morocco was a series of rebellions which the 
sovereigns had great difficulty in suppressing. The 
regions remote from the centre, Rif, Tafllalt, Figfg, 
eastern Morocco, escaped the authority of the 
makhzen. In the very heart of the country, the 
Berbers cut communications between Fas and 
Marrakush, forcing the sultans when they wanted 
to move from one capital to the other to make 
a great detour by Rabat. The empire broke up 
more and more. Mawlai al-Hasan (1873 — 1S94) 
postponed for a few years the inevitable collapse. 
His reign resembled that of Mawlai Dma c il. At 
the head of his army, the artillery of which had 
been reorganised by a French nnhtaiy mission, he 
was continually in the field raiding the rebels and 
tearing down kasbas. He re-established order in 
the region of Udjda, forced the people of Sib to 
recognise his kafids, reduced to obedience the 
Za c Ir and Zayan, endeavoured to extend the makhzen 
country by expeditions against the independent 
Berbers, endeavoured to develop his influence in 
the Saharan regions and to restore his authority 
in Tuat. But he died before completing his task 
and all had to be begun again. 

Morocco and the Christian powers. 
The situation was the more critical that the fate 
of Morocco could no longer be a matter of in- 
diffeience to the European poweis. It increased 
the cupidity of some and aroused the cupidity of 
others. In spite of their desire fur isolation, the 
sultans had nut been able to bteak every link 
with Europe. They had also to take account of 
the proximity of Spain, established for three centuries 
in the „presidioC’ of the Mediterranean coast, and 
of the French who had replaced the Turks in 
Algeria [q. v.]. The conquest of the old Regency, 
destroying all the sharlfs’ hopes of extension east- 
wards, had caused great irritation in Morocco. 
c Abd al-Kadir [q. v.] found followers among the 
peoples of this country and support hardly dis- 
guised on the part of the makhzen. This hostile 
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attitude resulted in the Franco-Moroccan war of 
1844. The sharifian army was crushed at the battle 
of Isly, the ports of Tangier and Mogador bom- 
barded. The moderation of France alone enabled 
the makhzen to come fairly well out of this un- 
fortunate escapade. Henceforth the relations between 
Fiance and Morocco remained peaceful, although 
the impotence of the sharifian government to 
guarantee >ecurity on its borders forced France 
to military demonstrations like the B. Snassen ! 
campaign (1S59) and the w'adi G11 expedition (1870). 
Spain in turn being unable to obtain satisfaction , 
from the attacks directed against her garrisons 
decided also to resort to arms. The campaign of 
1859 — 1860, ended by the victory of O’Donnell, ■ 
revealed the military weakness of Morocco. The 
treaty of Tetwan (i860) granted to Spain, along 
with some trilling territorial aggrandisement, an ' 
indemmt} of 100,000,000 reals. To pay this debt, 
the sharifian government had to laise a loan in 
London on the security of the Moroccan customs 
and to accept the control of European commis- 
sioners. For the first time foreigners intervened in 1 
the domestic administration of the empire. The ; 
breach thus made was continually enlarged. The 
exercise of the light of protection, the erection 
of a lighthouse on Cape Spartel, served as a pre- 
text for diplomatic negotiations and for the exten- 
sion of international control. European ambitions 
were not dissimulated. In order to protect itself 
against them, the makhzen tried to play one off 
against the other and confined itself to granting, 
as it did at the conference of Madrid (1880), con- ; 
cessions devoid of all piactical significance. Mawlai ! 
al-Hasan excelled in this difficult game and the 
vizier Ba Ahmad, who directed affairs during the 
early years of the reign of c Abd al- c AzIz, Mawlai 
al-Hasan’s successor, displayed no less skill. Morocco 
w F as thus the object of a very keen struggle for 
influence. England wanted to maintain her economic 
preponderance along with the control of the Strait; 
France wanted to ensure the security of her 
Algerian possessions and of the roads leading to 
the Saharan oases occupied in 1901 — 1902; Spain 
appealed to her u historic rights” ; Germany lastly 
w r as preparing to seize the opportunity to acquire 
openings for her commerce and emigrants. 

The Moroccan crisis and the establish- 
ment of the Fiench protectorate. Such a 
position could not la^t. The imprudences of Sultan 
c Abd al- : Az'iz precipitated the crisis. The whims 
of the sovereign and his immoderate desiie 
for European innovations displeased the strictei 1 
Muslims. The modifications in the fiscal policy 1 
made by the fa/ tin disturbed the people already 1 
taxed to the utmost. Rebellion broke out every- 
where. A pretender, the rligl Bu Hamara, rose in ! 
the region of Taza and touted an army sent against 
him. It was in vain that France by the agreements , 
of 1901 and 1902 endeavoured to organise the j 
activities of the makhzen against the rebels and 
to postpone the inevitable catastrophe. On the 
failure of this effoit, France decided to arrange 
wdth England and Spain to settle the Moroccan 
question and prevent the dismemberment of the 
empire. In return for recognition of the protectoiate 
dc facto exercised by England in Egypt and the : 
granting to Spain of a sphere of influence in 
northern Morocco, these two pow’ers recognised 
the right of France to act as her interests best 
demanded. France hastened to propose to the 


| sultan a plan for reforming the sharifian admini’ 
j stration. The intervention of Germany prevented 
its realisation. On March 31, 1905, William II 
landed at Tangier and in a sensational speech 
posed as the defender of the independence of the 
sultan. On the advice of the German representative, 
c Abd al- c Aziz appealed for the constitution of an 
international conference to study the reforms to 
be introduced into the Maghrib. The conference 
met at Algeciras (Jan. 15 — April 7, 1906) and 
affirmed the three principles of the sovereignty 
of the sultan, the territorial integrity and economic 
freedom of Morocco. It did not, however, settle 
the Moroccan question. The two international bodies 
which it decided to set up, the police for the ports 
and the state bank, both capable of being of great 
service, could not take the place of the general ie- 
forms necessary for the salvation of the empire. Dis- 
orders continued, acts of hostility against Europeans 
in Morocco itself and acts of brigandage on the 
frontiers increased in number. Not being able to 
obtain satisfaction for outrages on its subjects, the 
French government ordered the occupation of 
Udjda and Casablanca in 1907. The country w’as 
then pacified around these two centres and order 
restored in eastern Morocco and in the Shawiya 
to the great benefit of the natives themselves. The 
Spaniards in their turn for similar reasons inter- 
vened in 1908 in the adjoining region of Melilla 
and after a severe campaign in 1909 occupied 
Salwan and a number of strategic points. 

During this period war broke out between c Abd 
al- c Az!z and his brother Mawlai c Abd al-Haflz, 
ptoclaimed sultan at Marrakush and then at Fas. 
Supported by the anti-foreign party, the pretender 
was victorious. All the powers, including France 
and Spain, recognised him, after he had promised 
to respect the agreement of Algeciras, the inter- 
national tieaties and all the engagements entered 
into by his predecessors. France and Spain an- 
nounced their intention of not prolonging their 
occupation of sharifian territory. The Franco- 
Moroccan agreements of March 4, 1910, and the 
Hispano-Moroccan of Nov. 19 of the same year, 
stipulated that the occupation should cease as soon 
as the makhzen should have a force sufficient to 
guarantee the security of life and property and 
I peace within its frontiers. This settlement seemed 
all the more desirable as there had been occasional 
friction between France and Germany which had 
only been smoothed over with great difficulty, 
the most serious being the affair of the deserters 
from Casablanca in Sept. 1908. A disquieting state 
of tension remained between these two powers, 
although France had endeavoured to give satisfaction 
to Germany in signifying, by the agreement of 
Feb. 8, 1909, her willingness not to impede the 
economic freedom nor hinder the development of 
German interests. 

The aggravation of the situation in the interior 
hastened the denouement. The sultan’s rule was 
no more effective than that of his predecessors; 
the exactions of the sharifian agents in the spring 
of x 9 1 1 provoked a rising of the Arab and Berber 
tribes in the region of Fas. Besieged in his capital 
and on the point of succumbing, the sultan ap- 
pealed to the French. They decided to send an 
expeditionary force to the help of the sultan but 
ordered its commander to avoid any injury to the 
independence of the sultan and any occupation of 
new territory. Vigorously commanded by General 
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Moinier, the military operations had the desired 
effect. Fas was relieved on May 21, and after 
certain police operations necessary to secure the 
peace of the district, the expeditionary force re- 
turned to the coast. But, while the danger was 
thus banished from the interior, unexpected com- 
plications resulted. Spain, taking advantage of the 
occasion to take possession of the sphere of in- 
fluence reserved for her by the agreement of 1904, 
established herself in Larache and al-Kasi. Germany, 
feeling the moment was decisive, claimed compen- 
sation in her turn and sent a warship to Agadir. 
This demonstration provoked the greatest alarm 
in France and in Europe generally. In the end, 
however, a peaceful settlement was reached. After 
four months of difficult negotiations, the agreement 
of Nov. 4, 19 1 1 put an end to the dispute. Germany 
abandoned all political claims to Morocco and 
admitted with certain reservations, chiefly of an 
economic nature, the piinciple of the French pro- 
tectorate. There was no longer any obstacle to 
the establishment of this regime, which the sultan 
accepted by the treaty of Maich 30, 1912. This 
diplomatic document stipulated the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the sultan, the representation 
of and protection by French diplomatic and con- 
sular agents of Moroccan subjects and interests 
abroad, the carrying out, with the collaboration 
of and under the direction of France, of a number 
of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and 
military, intended to “give the shailfian empire a 
new regime, while safeguarding the traditional 
prestige and honour of the sultan, the practice 
of the Muslim faith and the institutions of religion”. 

The French protectorate now extends over the 
whole of Morocco, but the Spanish sphere of in- 
fluence enjoys by the agieement of Nov. 27, 
1912 complete autonomy from the administrative 
and military point of view, while Tangier and | 
its environs form an international zone, the status 
of which is not yet definitely regulated. 

The establishment of the protectorate was to j 
have had as its first result the restoration of the : 
authority of the sharif, whose support was essen- j 
tial for the carrying out of the reforms. This could | 
only be attained by a considerable effort. The central . 
power was weaker than it had ever been at the 
time when the conclusion of the protectorate treaty I 
put an end to the crisis. The bildd al-tnakhzen , 
was almost non-existent. France had to conquer | 
Morocco for the sultan. The name of Marechal 
Lyautey, appointed High Commissioner and Resident 
General, will remain inseparable from the history 
of the pacification of Morocco, like that of Bugeaud 
in the history of the conquest of Algeria. \ ery , 
difficult in itself, for it brought the French into ‘ 
contact with warlike tribes, some of whom had , 
never recognised the authority of the makhzen, j 
the task was further complicated by events abroad, j 
Order had hardly been restored aiound the chief 1 
towns, Fas, Meknes, Marrakush and communication ! 
restored between eastern and western Morocco, j 
when the War of 1914 broke out. For a moment j 
it was feared that the French were going to abandon 
the interior and fall back on the coast, but the 
progress of the pacification of the country was 
only slowed down, not intenupted. All the con- 
quered positions were retained and the rebels 1 
held on all fronts. The counter-offensives of the ; 
rebels in the Taza corridor, along the Middle , 
Atlas and in Sus were crushed. The W ar finished, j 


the offensive was resumed to reduce the districts 
still unsubdued (Middle Atlas, south of the High 
Atlas, upper valley of the Muluya). Three years 
of difficult fighting (1921 — 1924) ended in the occu- 
pation of u all Morocco of value”, i. e. those regions 
of economic, political or military importance. The 
Rlfan offensive in 1925, however, threatened to 
compromise all the success achieved. A Rlfan chief, 
c Abd al-Karlm, had gathered around him the greater 
part of the tribes of northern Morocco and inflicted 
serious reverses on the Spaniards and forced them 
to abandon a portion of the tenitory which they 
had occupied. Crossing the Spanish zone, he in- 
vaded the valley of the Wargha and threatened 
Fas. The resistance of the posts echelonned along 
the frontier gave reinforcements time to reach the 
scene of hostilities. Checked in the autumn, the 
Rlfan advance was definitely crushed in the spring 
of 1926 thanks to the combined action of France 
and Spain. At the moment of writing, the Cunquest 
may be regarded as completed: only a few tribes 
of the Central Atlas and of the oases of the 
Sahara have not yet been reached by the French, 
but their reduction is only a matter of time 
The administrative reoiganisation has kept pace 
with the pacification. The old machinery has been 
retained but submitted to a control which guaiantecs 
the natives against abuse of their power and ex- 
cesses by the agents of the makhzen. Technical 
services have been created to give the country the 
works necessaiy for its economic life. The remark- 
able results obtained in all fields have been facilitated 
by the influx of European immigrants and capital. 
Morocco seemed condemned to vegetate. Now it 
is being completely transformed. A new epoch 
is beginning, veiy different from any that have 
preceded it. 
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III. Population. 

a. Total population and density. It is 
difficult to fix with any precision the total popu- 
lation of Morocco. The attempts made at a census 
in recent years in the parts subject to the sharifian i 
makhzen enable, it is true, comparatively accurate j 
estimates to be made for the greater part of the coun- 
try and corroborate for most districts the estimates \ 
made by European travellers before the establish- j 
ment of the French protectorate. But the parts of 
the sharifian empire still outside the authority of 
the makhzen and those whose southern boundaries 
are not exactly known have not been seriously 
investigated from this point of view, and until I 
they have been scientifically studied it will not i 


be possible to estimate the total population of 
Morocco to within a few hundred thousands. 

The total usually given is 5,000,000, of whom 
a tenth, 500,000, are in the zone of the Spanish 
protectorate. This population is very unequally 
distributed and its density varies with geographical 
conditions. The most thickly populated part is 
that of the plains of western Morocco between 
the massif of the Djbala in the north and the 
Great Atlas in the south: Gharb, Shawiya, Tadla, 
Dukkala and c Abda. The density of the population 
also varies with the fertility of the soil. The popu- 
lation of this region is estimated at two fifths of 
the total. The mountainous regions, Djbala, Rif, 
Middle Atlas are not thickly populated, as we might 
have expected from the comparatively dense popu- 
lation of Kabylia, in another mountainous region 
of North Africa. As to the Sahara zone, outside 
the belts of oases in the Wadi Gir, the Wadi 
Zlz (Tafllalt) and the Wadi Dar c a (Dra), it is 
very sparsely inhabited. 

b. Elements of the population. The 
population of Morocco consists for the most part 
of Berbers and Arabs, the former being the 
older element and the latter invadeis. As to the 
Berbers, who do not seem to be a homogeneous 
race and whose origin is obscure, see the separate 
article on them. As to the Arabs, they are in a 
minority, but it is often difficult to attribute an 
exact ethnic origin to certain tribes or con- 
federations, so much have the Arabs and Berbers 
become mixed since the Muslim conquest, and 
intermingled either by peaceful or warlike methods. 
It will be more prudent and will give a more 
accurate result if we distinguish in Morocco between 
those who speak Arabic and those who speak 
Berber (see below VII. Languages). The former 
live entirely in the plains, while with the exception 
of the massif of the Djbala, the inhabitants of the 
mountains speak Berber. 

1. Berbers. Three main groups may be distin- 
guished among the Berbers of Morocco: in the 
north the Rifans and the Beni Znasen; in the 
centre the Znaga(Sanhadja) and the Braber (Bardbir), 
who form the population of the Middle Atlas; 
the third group is that of the Shluh [cf. the article 
shili.uh] who occupy the western part of the 
High Atlas and of the Anti-Atlas, as well the 
plain of Sus. In addition to these main groups, 
we may mention the Djbala, arabicised Berbers, to 
the N. W. of Fas, and the Haratln (plur. of the 
Arabic hartdni ), who seem to be regarded as an 
intermixture of Berbers and Sudanese and form 
the basis of the settled population of the zone of 
the Saharan oases. 

2. Arabs. The early invasions at the tune of 
j the Muslim conquest do not seem to have appre- 
ciably modified the ethnology of the country. Down 
to the xiii*h century A. D., the country districts of 
Morocco were almost completely Berber; it was 
the great Almohad ruler TVbd al-Mu^min [q. v.] 
who was the first to introduce into Morocco Hilali 
Arab tribes hitherto settled in the Central Maghrib 
or in Ifrlkiya; these importations, continued by the 
successors of this prince and by the Merinid dynasty, 
soon drove the Berber element into the mountains 
or absorbed and arabicised it. Evidence of such 
assimilation is still found in the fact that tribes 
with clearly Arab names contain sections whose 
names show their Berber origin. 

These Arab tribes, who are all settled in the 
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plain, may be divided into two main ethnic groups : I of pasture for their flocks, are nomads. There are 
the Banu Hilal [q. v.] and the Ma c kil. The latter however means between these two extremes and 
occupies almost exclusively the valley of the Upper especially in Morocco, where we find many semi- 
Muluya as well as the lands south of the Atlas, nomads, who move only short distances, principally 
The Banu Hilal occupy the sub-Atlantic plains and on the borders of the various mountains of the 
the steppes of Eastern Morocco. centre and south. But generally nomadism is the 

3. Jews. There are about 150,000 Jews in outcome of pastoral migration and its geogra- 
Morocco, mainly living in the towns. There are phical area is in direct relation to the rainfall and 
also a considerable number among the tribes of therefore to the nature of the vegetation. 

the Great Atlas. They also form the principal It is in eastern Morocco, in the steppes which 
element in the population of the two little lie to the east of the Muluya, and to the south 
towns of Debdu and Demnat [q. v.]. The origin of the Great Atlas, towards the Sahara, that we 
of the earliest elements in this Jewish population find the principal gioups of nomads in Morocco, 
is obscure : it is difficult to ascertain whether they In eastern Morocco, we may mention among the 
were Jews who had migrated from Palestine or large tribes which lead a nomadic life the con- 
were judaicised Berbers. The modem element is federation of the Beni Gil, between Bergent and 
made up of Jews who fled from Spain to Morocco Figig; on the other side of the Atlas, the Ait 

in the xvBh century. The former call themselves Seddiat, the Ait Djallal, the Ida-u-Blal, the Ait- 

phlisktim (Palestinians) and are called forasteros u-Mribet; lastly to the south of the Dar c a (Dra) 
(foreigners) by the Spanish immigrants, who are country, the Rgiba, the Shkarna and the Awlad 
practically all settled in the towns of the coast Dlim. As to the semi-nomads, we find them, out- 

aod are rapidly becoming europeanised. side the Middle Atlas, in the great plains of the 

4. Miscellaneous elements. The negroes. Gharb, in the north, the Rhamna and the Shvadma, 
of whom there are considerable numbers in Morocco, in the south, where a pastoral life has not yet 
do not however form a distinct group there. In completely disappeared before a moie settled state 
the north we find many, who are almost all of of society. 

slave origin. The predilection of the townsmen Nevertheless Moiocco is, of the three countries of 
of Morocco for black concubines, noted for their Barbary, that which has in its ruial population the 
domestic virtues, has brought into the population, largest proportion of settled people, of fixed habitat 
especially in bourgeois circles, a very consider- and living not only in tents but also in houses. The 
able amount of negro blood. To the south of the : latter are rarely found isolated in the country, but 
Atlas in the oases, the intermarriage of negroes and I on the contrary are grouped into villages of more or 
Berbers has produced the Haratln. Finally the j less importance and more or less near one another, 
negroes of the Sudan, since the Middle Ages, ! accoiding to the density of the population, 
have always been esteemed as mercenaries to form I The type of dwelling vanes with the district, 
the imperial guards, especially since the taking j In the mountains we find houses built of unbaked 
of Timbuktu by the armies of the Sa c dian Sultan | bricks or stone with a gabled thatch or a flat 
Ahmad al-Mansur [q. v.]. * ] fiat roof. In the plains, the tent predominates, more 

Large numbers of Muslims fiom Spain, I or less fixed to the spot, and with it we find 
whether of Arab origin or descendants of Christian j more and more the hut of branches with a conical 
inhabitants of the Peninsula, have contributed to 1 roof called nuiv'ioala. In the Saharan oases, the 
foim the population of the towns at various times: population collects within a walled area or k\ ur 
Cordovans banished by al-Hakam I at the beginning (sg. An?/-, from the class, hast ) ; the^e conglomerations 
of the third century a. h. after the “revolt of the : sometimes possess the elements of town-life. I he 

suburb” and Muslims expelled from Spain at the villages are called duar [duivwar') in the plains, 

“Reconquista”. and Jshar in the mountains. In some hill regions 

We must not omit the influence that may have we find survivals of cave-dwelling, 
been exercised on the population of Morocco by J b. down. Among the towns of his country, 
Europeans (renegades, who had adopted Islam, the Moroccan distinguishes a certain number that 
mercenaries recruited outside Morocco and settled he definitely regards as cities (Jiadatiya). 1 hese 
in the country), and finally we may note that fre- are Bas, Rabat-Sale and Tetwan, which have been 

quently the sultans have purchased women for ! more than others subjected to the influence of 

their harems in Constantinople. i Spanish culture. It must however be noted that 

I in the majoiity of the other towns we can still 
IV. Social and Economic Life. I traces of the existence of colonies formed 

a. Country. The population of Morocco, al- j by Muslims from Spain, especially from the xvth 
though for the most part rural, neveitheless has ' century onwards. The population of the non- 
a larger proportion of town-dwellers than Central hadmiya towns is found to be composed of lUstic 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, might elements but little urbanised, lhis is the case w ith 
be divided into nomadic and settled; this j L'djda and Mazagan (country BeduinsJ and also 
division does not at all coincide with that into with Tangiei (countrymen from the hills) Marra- 
Arabs and Berbers ; there are still nomadic Berbers, kush and Meknes owe their special urban character 
while certain Arab tribes are becoming settled on to the fact that as capitals they have contained 
the lands which they cultivate. the courts of two Sharlf.an d> nasties, both of Bedutn 

It has been shown that the nomadic or settled ; origin ; they are makhzamya towns in which the 
life of the country-people in North Africa does | standard of civilisation does not reach the refine- 
not depend, as was long thought, on ethnic factors, ! ment of the hadatiya Spanish towns. The ports 
but is entirely conditioned by geographical Tangier. Larache, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador 
considerations. It is the rule for dwellers in were for long the only points of contact between 
the mountains to be settled while the people of Morocco and European influences, politically as 
the desert steppes, forced to move about in search well as commercially. Lastly in the mountains, 
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little towns like Shefshawen, Wazzan, Sefru, JJebdu, 
Deranat owe their existence to political reasons. 
The two first were founded as bulwarks against 
the Portuguese advance in noithern Morocco in 
the xvith century. Demnat and Debdu are mainly 
Jewish towns. As to Sefru, it seems probable that 
it is a survival of an old Berber town. We may 
also mention as towns of secondary impoitance, on 
the Mediterranean coast, Ceuta, completely euro- 
peanised for several centuries, on the Atlantic 
coast Arzila (Asaila), Casablanca, which owes its 
origin to the little port of Anfa. Azemmur, Agadir. 
In the interior, al-Kasr al-Kabir (el-Ksar, Spanish 
spelling : Alcazarquivir), Taza, Tarudant. Several 
ancient towns have now disappeared, e. g. Nakur 
and Badis on the Mediterranean, Tit to the south 
of Mazagan. the two Aghmat and Tlnmallal to the 
south of Marrakush and several others, descriptions 
of which have been given by the geographers like 
al-Bakrl, al-ldrlsl and Leo Africanus. 

As a rule, the Moroccan town is grouped round 
a citadel or has aba (pop. kasbd) which is the : 
seat of authority. Under the protection of the | 
citadel lies the nullah or Jewish quarter. All ; 
around spreads the town proper or mdlna with I 
its great mosque, markets and kaisariya [q. v.]. j 
It is surrounded by a rampart (siir) beyond which i 
there are usually the suburbs more or less rural : 
in character. The tuwn itself is divided into quarters 
( hauma ) with streets ( zankay alleys (darb) and 
squares (rahba). 

c. Economic Life. The country people, 
whether settled or nomadic, who form at least 
four fifths of the population of Morocco, live on 
the land, either by agiiculture or stock-raising, 
most often combining the two. Those in the high- 
lands grow cereals (wheat, barley), certain legumi- 
nosae (broad beans, chick-peas, vetches) and fruit- 
trees. They also exploit theii forests in a very 
primitive fashion (thuyas, cedars). The people of 
the plains devote themselves mainly to cereals and 
the rearing of cattle, sheep, camels, horses and 
asses. In the oases of the south, the population 
cultivates the date-palm and understands the art 
of iirigating the land. 

The rural industries are very primitive. 
They are limited to supplying the necessary im- 
plements of agriculture, and weaving wool into 
the material for garments, tents and carpets. The 
Berbers of Sus show a certain aptitude at metal- : 
working (arms and jewels). Sus no longer expoits , 
the cane-sugar and copper, which formed con- 
siderable articles of trade under the SaMians. 

Each tribe has a certain number of markets ! 
(suk) which are held in the open country and 
bear the name of the day on which they are held. 

It is in the suk that the peasant sells his produce 
and buys the manufactured articles that are brought 
by the meichants from the towns. Cereals are 


I The monopolies of exporting (sakd) corn and hides 
■ established by the sultans at the end of the xixth 
century have now been abolished. Several European 
products have become of the first necessity in 
Morocco and form the subjects of an important 
traffic: cotton goods, tea and sugar and candles. 
For the history of the weights, measures and 
coins in use in Morocco before the establishment 
of the protectorate see the works by Massignonand 
Michaux-Bellaire quoted in the Bibliography. The 
very vivid picture drawn by Leo Africanus of the 
commercial and industrial activity of Fas in the 
Middle Ages is still very valuable. 

The Jews, who devote themselves specially to 
certain trades that flourish in larger centres (gold- 
smiths, embroiderers), also play an important part 
as brokers. The citizens of Fas, who have a 
large number of converted Jews among their number, 
had almost a monopoly of the import trade of 
Morocco, especially from England, and for this 
reason had little colonies in the sea-ports. 

The Berbers of Sus like to settle in the towns 
as grocers (bakkal) and having made their fortunes 
return to the country. Since the war of 1914 — 
1918 a large number of them have migrated to 
France as labourers and they settle in groups, 
according to their original tribes, in the suburbs 
of certain large industrial towns. 

V. Political Organisation. 

It is only at rare intervals and for short periods 
that Morocco has been entirely under the authority 
of the sultan : whence the distinction between the 
territory subjected to the government (bilad al- 
makhzen ) and the territory unsubjected ( bilad al- 
saiba). As a rule, the makhzen teiritory included 
the towns, valleys and plains. The mountains, on 
the other hand, remained more or less independent, 
according to the degree of power possessed by 
the sovereign. For further details cf. the article 
makhzen. 

Outside the towns the population is grouped 
into tribes ( kabila ). Several are sometimes grouped 
together under a common name, without however 
being a confederation in the strict sense of the 
word; this is the case with the OhumSra in the 
north, the Haha, the Dukkala, the Shawlya in 
the south. The tribe is subdivided into sections 
(r»£ c , khuftis , fakhdha ), which aie subdivided into 
sub-sections comprising a certain number of villages 
of tents or houses. 

The tribes who own the sultan’s sway are 
governed by a ka?id appointed by the makhzen. 
His duty is to allot and levy the taxes, to iaise 
contingents of soldiers and keep good order. He 
has under his command a ihaikh for each section 
under whom are the mtikaddam of the sub-sections. 

For the distinction between makhzen , djaidi (vulg 
gish) and nTiiba tribes see the article MAKHZEN. 


preserved in siloes ( matmura ); in the Great In the tribes not subject to the makhzen, political 
Atlas and to the south of it we find fortified activity is confined to the djama'a , i. e. an assembly 
storehouses, which belong to the community and of men able to bear arms. The djama'a deals 
are catled agadlr . with all the business of the tribe, civil, criminal, 

It is in the towns that we find industrial financial and political. It administers justice fol- 
activity concentrated. Each trade, which ori- lowing local custom (Arabic ( 'urf^ Berber izref ). 
ginally formed a gild ( \hanta\ is grouped in one It elects a shaikh (Berber arnghar ) who is only an 
street which bears its name. In it the articles are agent to carry out its decisions. Alongside of the 
ma e and sold. I he stocks are kept in the fonduks djama’a of the tribe, there are djama'as of the sec- 
kalah correspond to the khan and wa- tions and sub-sections but their powers are limited, 

coal wool e CaSt ' 1 ,^? me products, like gram, oil, j All the tribes of the bilad al-saiba are divided 
1 1 are so in special places called rahba. i into opposing factions or laff. When a tribe of 
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a certain laff is attacked, those neighbouring tribes 
who belong to the same faction take up arms and 
come to its assistance. 

In the towns, the makhzen is represented by a 
governor whose official title is kifid but in certain 
laige towns he is often called bdskd. The title of 
^dtnil has been sometimes given to the governor 
of Udjda. The kifid of the town, generally speaking, 
has the same powers as the ha id of the tribe and 
acts as judge in case of any violation of the law. 
He has an assistant or khalifa . Alongside of him, 
the muhtasib supervises the corporations, fixes their 
average prices and looks after public morals. 

The kddd has under his oiders the mukaddam \ 
of the quarter and his police (mkhdzniya) canying j 
out his instructions. Among the officials sent by the ! 
makhzen to each town may also be mentioned the [ 
nadir or inspector of endowments (hubusf the trustee ; 
of vacant inheritances ( zvakil al -^h urabd ' , popularly \ 
bu-mwareth = abn ' l-maiadrith)^ the collector of 
local taxes and market-dues (am in al-mnstafdd'). ' 
Lastly in the harbour and frontier towns, the | 
customs are collected by officials called umani V \ 
(sg. amin). 

Justice is administered by the kef id or by the 
kadi , as the case may be. lhe latter deals with 
questions of personal law; official reports on the 
cases are drawn up by the c ttdul. In technical 
cases he appeals to experts : master-masons, agri- 
culturalists, veterinary surgeons (mzvdlin en-tiadar , 
arbdb et-turka , falldh , baitar). The legal opinions 
(. fatwd ) given by eminent jurists on the same 
question being often contradictory, the Sharlfian 
government has recently created a court of appeal 
(madjlis al-istfndf) at Rabat. 

Landed property takes a number of different 
forms. In the first place, there are the state- 
domains; they are either managed directly by 
the makhzen (crown-lands) or they are allotted to 
£ 7 ^-tribes in return for the military service for 
which they are liable; others of these lands may 
be granted in temporary or definite ownership to 
private individuals by imperial edict ( zahir or 
tanfidha). 

The hub us lands may be urban or rural. In 
the towns, they not infrequently cover half the 
area. They are let out under special conditions 
which give the tenants special privileges, meftah 
and gzd (class. Ar. djaztf). In the countiy, the 
hubus lands consist mainly of fields and orchards. 

In all cases, the revenue from the^e lands is set 
aside for the maintenance of buildings of a religious 
character or of public utility (mosques, colleges, 
schools, fountains) and for the payment of the 
officials attached to these establishments. 

In Morocco, there are vast tracts of land which 
are not the property of any one individual, either 
as a result of the insecurity prevailing or of the 
sparsity of the population. These lands belong un- 
divided to the whole tribe; they are called com- 
m on lands ( bldd al-dj ma'd). 

Lastly, lands which have come to belong to 
private individuals (mu Ik) by inheritance or pur- 1 
chase have their character confirmed by a certi- 
ficate of ownership (mulklyd). 

The old Muslim imposts (zakat and c ushr) 
have recently been merged into a single tax, the 
ternb. In addition to this tax, from which the state 
draws the essential part of its revenues, we may 
mention the duties levied at the gates of towns 
and in the markets (maks\ unpopular with the j 
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people and not countenanced by religion, and the 
urban tax on buildings (< dariba ). In addition to 
these, the main taxes, there is the hadiya or 
present offered to the sultan on the occasion 
of the three great Muslim festivals. The dyizya 
or poll-tax paid by non- Muslims and the nldiba 
or payment for exemption from military 
service by certain Arab tribes have been abolished. 

VI. Religious Life. 

a . The Berbers before Islam. For lack of 
document', it is difficult to get any accurate idea 
of the religious beliefs and practices of 
the Berbers of Morocco, before their conversion 
to Islam and it is only from the survival ol 
animistic cults which can still be observed in 
the country, that we can guess what the primitive 
religion was. The figures on two carved stones 
found in Morocco seem to be evidence of the 
existence of a solar worship. On animistic practices 
surviving in modern Islam in Morocco see below 
d. Islam in Modern Moiocco 

b. Conversion to Islam. At the time of 
their invasion, the Arabs found that in the districts 
around the towns the people were more or less 
under the influence of Jewish and Christian teachings; 
but there is little doubt that they did not practise 
these religions in their true form. It will be more 
coirect to think of them as professing Judaism 
or Chiistianity rather than as real Jews 01 
Christians. It seems evident that these influences 
had prepared the Berber population aiound the 
mountains to adopt the new monotheistic religion, 
which the invaders imposed upon them. The two 
earliest invasions, that of c L'kba b. Xafi c in 640 
and that of Musa b. Nusair in 711, could result 
only in a very partial and superficial islam- 
i sat ion, for very few Arab elements remained in 
the country. Islam, a town religion, was for long con- 
fined to larger centres. The Berbers generally became 
converted in the hope of escaping the exactions of 
the conquerors: but when the latter wanted to treat 
them simply as tributaiies, they did not hesitate 
to apostatise, on seven different occasions, if we 
may believe the Arab histoiians. One thing is certain, 
that while remaining Muslims, they were not long 
in trying to cast off the authority of the caliphs 
of Baghdad by adopting the heterodox doctiines 
of the Kharidjfs [q. v. and the article al-sUFrIya]. 
The Berbers of Moiocco went even further when 
new local religions aiose among them more or 
less based on Islam, with their own prophets and 
Kui’ans. After the attempt at rebellion by the 
Berber of Tangiei, Maisara [q v.], which was quickly 
suppressed, the Barghawata recognised as their 
prophet one of their number, Sillih b. Tarif, who 
gave them a religion and a KuCan in the Berber 
language. This religion, the progress of which 
was opposed by the eaily Moroccan dynasties, seems 
only to have been finally exterminated by the 
Almohad rulers of the xui th century. This Bargha- 
wata movement was the most lasting; we also note 
that which was created by Ha-Mim (d. 313 a. h.) 
among the fihumara, near Tetwan. 

In spite of these reactions, Islam, having become 
the official religion of increasingly powerful dy- 
nasties, gradually gained ground and penetrated 
slowly into the Berber mountains, but it is only 
from the death of c Abd al-Mm’min, who destroyed the 
religion of the Barghawata and put an end to the rule 
of the “anthropomorphist” ( mudjassimun ) Almo- 
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ravids, that we can date the complete uni- 
fication of Islam in Morocco. Till then, Islam 
had had in Morocco champions who were soldiers 
lather than theologians, and who after forcing the 
people to adopt Islam at the point of the swoid, 
were little fitted to instruct them in it. It required 
a Berber of the Great Atlas, Ibn Tumart [q. v.], 
a theologian who had been educated in the east, 
to come back to his country and to secure the 
devoted suppoit of a mass of followers in older to 
found the movement, which was political as well 
as religious, of the Almohads [q.v.] or u preachers 
of tawhid ” [q. v.]. 

If the Almohad reformation was only temporary 
in Morocco, it was nevertheless strong enough while 
it lasted to obliterate in the Country all trace of 
schism or heresy and to establish thoroughly in 
it the school of Malik b. Anas [q. v.] which it 
still follows. 

c. Evolution of Moroccan Islam. From 
the time of the fall of the Almohad d) nasty, Mo- 
roccan Islam rapidh acquired features of its 
own. Islam, defeated in Spain, was gradually driven 
out of it, then attacked in Morocco itself by the 
Christians of the Peninsula. The western frontiei 
of the Ddr al-Isldm was brought back to its own 
territory and then thrust farther back. Islam in 
Morocco, attacked by Christianity and forced to 
d/ihdd, became an active principle. It required 
all the moral forces of the country, even those of 
which the orthodoxy seemed doubtful ; in order 
to utilise them, it did not hesitate to absorb them 
by covering them with a more or less superficial 
veneer of orthodoxy. It was at this period that 
the cult of dead and living saints, and to a certain 
point Shanfism, which had hitherto only existed 
alongside of Islam in Morocco, were adopted into 
it and received a kind of official recognition from 
the makhzen. 

Before the Marlnids, Islam had required the 
constant assistance of the temporal power to main- 
tain itself and advance. From the time of this 
dynasty, sprung from a Berber nomad tribe, the 
roles are inverted; it is now the sovereigns who 
utilise Islam to increase their own power, aDd 
try to monopolise it by creating official col- 
leges for religious instruction {mad rasa) ; 
the fiist of these {Madrasat al-Sajf'U? in) was founded 
in 679 (1280) by the Sultan Abu Yusuf at Fas, 
the capital of the dynasty, which made it thegieat 
centre of Muslim culture in Western Barbary [cf. 
fas]. The immediate successors of the Marlnids, 
the Banu Wattas, established in the ^ame town 
the cult of their founder Idris II. The mausoleum 
in which he is said to be buried was henceforth 
an object of great veneration. He is the earliest 
in date and the most important of the innumerable 
canonised Muslims who are the objects ofaiegular 
cult in Morocco, even on the part of the religious 
leaders and the aristocracy. When the cult of Idris 
was established, his descendants — moie or less 
authentic — claimed the title of sharlf and soon 
played a preponderating part in Moroccan society, 
as a political and moral influence. The power of 
the Idrisid shorfa was soon reinforced by that of 
other shorfa descended from c AlI through al-IIasan 
and this is the origin of the two great groups of 
sharifs in Morocco, the Idrisid and the c Alid. To 
the latter belong the two Sharifan dynasties, the 
Sa c dian and Fllali, the latter still in power. From 
the moment of their accession to the throne, the 


influence of the shorfa on the destinies of the 
country became more and more preponderant 

The phenomenon of shanfism is closely connecte 1 
on the other hand with the development of leli- 
gious brothei hoods [cf. the article tarika]. Although 
we find evidence of their existence at the end of 
the Almohad dynasty (Hudjdjadj, Maghiriyun, Am- 
gharlyun). it is only as a result of al-I)jazull\ 
(q. v., d. 1645 A. I>.) campaign in favour of a 
djihad against the Portuguese, that we find the 
principles of the brotherhoods, as we know them 
to-day, fiist coming into existence. 

d. Islam in Modern Morocco. Here \\ e 
will only give a survey of the principal points of 
detail in which the people of Morocco differ from 
the rest of the Muslim community as regards the 
practice of their religion. With the exception of 
a few isolated gioups, still little studied, who are 
ci edited with heterodox or heretical practices 
(Zkara, in the neighbourhood of the Bn! Znasen, in 
eastern Morocco, Bdadwa, in the Gharb, not far from 
al-Ksar al-Kabir), all the Muslims of Morocco are 
Sunnis and since the Almoravid period ha\e 
followed the M a 1 i k I rite, which prevailed in the 
west over that of al-Awza c i. It is in the towns 
that the population observes most strictly the 
duties of religion. The Beduins of the plains and 
the Berbers of the mountains are rather lukewarm 
Muslims. The Djbala, however, between Fas and 
Tangier, are very devoted to Islam, show great 
piety, and Kur'anic studies are very much in favour 
with them; it is from them that are recruited 
a great number of schoolmasters who practise 
their calling in the plains [cf. shart]. It is also 
practically only among the hillmen of the north 
and south that we find a mosque in every village. 

In spite of the great distance they have to 
traverse, the Moroccans like to accomplish the 
canonical pilgrimage. A considerable number 
settle in the east (there are Moroccan colonies in 
Alexandria and Cairo); the importance of these 
colonies had even induced the Sultan c Abd al-AzIz 
to appoint a Moroccan consul, a min al-Ma gh driba , 
for Egypt. 

In addition to the two canonical festivals 
of Islam { c Id kabir and c id saghir), the Moroc- 
cans celebrate the festival of the birth of the 
Prophet ( mulud , class, man' lid) and that ot 
C A shura"' (10 th Muharram). The mulud , established 
in Morocco by the Marlnids, has become a kind 
of national festival, since the accession to 
power of sovereigns claiming descent from the 
Prophet; this festival in Morocco almost suipasses 
in importance the two canonical feasts. 

The peculiarities just mentioned would not be 
sufficient to give Moroccan Warn a special character, 
nor would its religious brotherhoods, if the latter 
were confined to the practices of religion or ex- 
altation of the faith and to satisfying the need for 
an elevated mysticism among their adepts. These 
religious brotherhoods are fairly numerous : 
Tidjaniya, Darkawa, Taiyiblya-Tuhama, Kattanlya 
[q. v.] etc. But alongside of these brotherhoods, 
whose members are almost exclusively recruited 
from the literate or well-to-do classes of the towns 
and country, there are popular brotherhoods 
in consideiable numbers, in which preoccupation 
with religion gives place to charlatamsh practices 
and sanguinary displays Such are the Djilala, 
the c Isawa, the Hmadsha, the Hghughiya. Some 
of these brotherhoods recruit their members ex- 
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clusively from a paiticular class of society; thus 
the / md (class, rumat) is a brotherhood of marks- j 
men, and the Gnawa, a negro biotherhood. All j 
the^e brotherhoods have this feature in common , 
that their founder has become a famous saint 
{•wall). m | 

The cult of saints is highly developed in j 
Morocco and undoubtedly was so before the intro- | 
duction of Islam, which found itself obliged to ■ 
tolerate it. There are however very different cate- 
gories of saints, from the venerated patron saint 
of a capital or of a district to the local holy man 
whose name is forgotten, between whom comes the 
saiyid whose tomb is marked by a kubba (chapel 
surmounted by a dome), more or less elaborate. 
The more humble saints are recognised by the 
circular wall {hawsh) which sunounds their tombs. 

These venerated individuals, male and female, 
have attained sanctity by veiy diffeient ways, some 
in their lifetime, by their learning, devotion, as- 
ceticism, miraculous powers {ben aka), sometimes 
even by more or less mystic mania {madjdlnib)\ 
the others, after their deaths, have been distin- 
guished by miracles, apparitions etc. The warnor 
in the holy war (. djihdd , ribat ), slain fighting against 
the infidel is frequently beatified — hence his 
name of murdbit (pop. mrabet — tiench and 
English “marabout”). But the early significance of 
this term was frequently lost sight of and the 
term murdbit came to be generally applied to 
saints, who never took part in a djihad in their 
lifetime. Murdbit thus came into general use as 
a synonym of the other words used for saint in 
Morocco : wall, saiyid, sdlih. But it is the only 
one applied to the descendants of a saint, who 
possess the baraka of their ancestor. Among the 
Berbers, the saint is called agio ram. The names 
of great saints have rnawldi prefixed, the others 
the title sldl, while women saints of Berber origin 
are called Idlla. 

The saint to whom sanctuaries are most frequent- 
ly dedicated — modest though they are {makam, 
hhahva) — was not a native of the country but 
the famous patron saint of Baghdad, c Abd al- 
Kadir al-Gllani, popularly called al-Djilall, who 
undoubtedly never visited Morocco. But the saint 
whose cult is surrounded with the greatest splendour 
is the famous Mawlai Idns, founder and patron 
saint of Fas. Among the other great Moroccan 
saints may be mentioned: Mawlai c Abd al-Salam 
Ibn Mashish, patron of the Djbala, buried on the 
Djabal al- c Alam ; Mawlai Abu Salham, in the 
(Jharb ; Mawlai Abu ’1-Shita 3 al-Khammar (Mawlai 
Bushshta), in the north of Fas ; Sid! Muhammad 
b c Isa, patron of Meknes and founder of the brother- 
hood of the c Isa\va; Mawlai Abu Shu c aib (Bufji lb), 
at Azemmur; Mawlai Abu Va'azza (Bu c azza), in 
the Tadla; Sldi Abu l- c Abbas al-Sabti (Sldi Bel- 
c Abbes), born at Ceuta and patron of Marraku^h. 
All these and others less famous are the subjects 
of a hagiographical literature which w ill 
be dealt with later. 

Devotion to individuals canonised in their life- 
time or after their death is in Morocco not con- 
fined to Muslims. The Jews have also their saints, 
relatively as numerous as the Muslim saints. Some 
of the Jewish saints have acquired a reputation 
so great that even Muslims revere their tombs: 
o. g. those of the Rabbi c Ami an in Azjen, near 
Wazzan and of Rabbi Ben Zmiro at Safi. On the 
other hand, the Jew’s of Morocco show a special 


reverence for certain of the great Muslim saints 
of the country. 

The area, surrounding the tomb of each of 
the principal saints is sacred ( hurm ) and hence 
regarded as an inviolable asylum; among the best 
known are the hurm of Mawlai Idris in Fas and that 
of Mawlai c Abd al-Salam b. Mashisll in the moun- 
tains of the northwest, These pieces of ground are 
the exclusive property of the families who are 
descended or claim to be descended from the saint. 
They are exempt from state taxes; more than that, 
the descendants of the saints have the right to levy 
for their own benefit certain special dues, by a 
privilege officially recognised by the sultan. The 
levying of these dues is not the only way by 
which the saint s chapel benefits his descendants. 
The principal source of revenue is the offerings 
of pilgrims when visiting the tomb 5 this is the 
ziyarii. In general once a year, there is a kind 
of patronnl festival at the tomb of the saint which 
is called niustui (class. Ar. mawsim ); avast crowd, 
some of them from a consuleiable distance, gather 
there to pay their devotions to the saiyid and to see 
the display of fireworks given in his honour. On 
this occasion the offerings flow m and aie shaied 
among themselves by the saint s descendants. 

In these circumstances, it is usual for every 
sanctuary of any importance to be regularly or- 
ganised. The chapel which contains the tomb and 
the buildings attached to it, an oratory and guest- 
house, is called the zairiya. It is superintended 
by a mukaddam who collects and distiibutes the 
revenues. These do not come entirely from the 
ziyaia. The zaz.'iya often owns lands, sometimes 
extensive, which are let out and the profits shared 
with the tenants. They are called c azih and the 
tenants are called c az:a/>. These farms, sometimes 
acquired by purchase, often come from bequests 
or donations ( 'huhas ) from pious private individuals. 

We can thus see how cettam famous and wealthy 
zati'ivas may exert a moral and political in- 
fluence in the country round them, independent 
of their religious influence, The latter is 
however also very important. The great Moroccan 
zawiyas are centres of orthodoxy and give life 
and vigour to Islam in the country. Some are 
centres of mysticism and they are always 
centres of religious instruction. This ex- 
plains the enviable position occupied in Moroccan 
society by any group of descendants of a famous 
saint, or of marabouts. If their ancestor had, in 
addition to the virtues for which he was canonised, 
the honour to be a descendant of the Prophet, 
they are at the same time shoifa, which further 
increases their mateiial privileges. The descendants 
of a saint who was not a sharif try to claim this 
origin for him by inventing more or less fictitious 
o-enealogies. The marabouts who have in this way 
“infiltiated" into the social category of the 
shorfa are very numerous in Morocco. A Moroccan 
zairira is not only a centre of hagiolatry ; it is 
also' in the majoiity of cases a body of shorfa 
and the centre of a religious brotherhood or of a 
branch of one, or of a secondary order affiliated 
to a brotherhood. The zawiya itself may have off- 
shoots. Many of the establishments of this name 
are daughters of a mother zazriya and are some- 
times at a considerable distance from it. 

Hagiolatry, religious brotherhoods and sharifism 
thus form three special aspects of Islam in Morocco, 
. which are profoundly intermingled, and it is diffi- 
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cult to study them separately. For a detailed 
account of the principal families of shorfa in 
Morocco of genuine sharif origin or simply maiabouts 
see the article shorfa Here we shall only mention 
the principal ones whose origin is considered 
authentic by the Moroccan genealogists. They are 
descended from al-Hasan and c Abd Allah al-Kamil 
through the latter’s three sons, Idris, Muhammad 
al-Xafs al-Zakiya and Musa al-Djawn. The de- 
scendants of Idris or I dr Is ids. are subdivided 
into Djutlyun (Shabihiyun, Tmranlyun, Taliblyun, 
Ghaliblyun), Dabbaghiyun, Kattanlyun, c Alamiyun 
(descendants of Mawlai c Abd al-Salam Ibn Mashlsh. 
buried on the Djahal al- c Alam, whence their name, 
and are themselves divided into Shafshavvanlyun, 
Raisunlytin, Rahman!) un and Lihyanlyun). The 
descendants of Muhammad al-Xafs al-Zakiya are 
the shorfa of Sidjilmasa or Filala (Fllaliyun; 
nisba from Tafilalt). i. e. those of the reigning 
Sharifian dynasty; lastly, the descendants of Musa 
al-Djav\n are the >horfa Kadiri\un, who take their 
name from the great saint of Islam c Abd al-Kadir 
al-Gilanl. We also find in Morocco, but in small 
numbers, Husainid shorfa, also descended from 
C A1I thiough al-Husain, the brother of al-Hasan; 
these are the shorfa called Sikilllyun and c Iraklyun, 
who came from Andalus. The great marabout 
families are that of the Xasirlya from Tamgrut 
in Dar c a, the Sharkawa [q.v.] in Tadla, the Dar- 
kawa and Wazzanlyun to the northwest of Fas. 
The shorfa WazzaniyUn (sharifs of Wezzan), 
whose chief is also head of the great brotherhood 
of the Taiyiblya-Tuhama (cf. above), have for long 


played a considerable part in politics and 
have been the object of particulai attention from 
the makhzen. Even more than the other repre- 
sentatives of the great marabout families, they 
have in fact rendered great services to the central 
power by using for its benefit the great moral 
and political influence which they possess among 
that part of the population, which is lukewarm 
or hostile to the makhzen. They have mediated 
in the most successful fashion between the sultan 
and the unsubjected body of the people. 

The shorfa are thus at the head of Moroccan 
society. Some have assumed the power, others are 
the auxiliaries of the ruler, who in return shows 
them great deference We shall see that they have 
occupied a very high place in the intellectual life 
of Morocco since the end of the middle ages. 
Lastly sharlfism, an important social factor, has 
been able still further to strengthen itself by the 
support which maraboutism has brought it, by 
incorporating itself in it, and the religious brother- 
hoods which very frequently spring directly from it. 

<f. Survivals of Berber cults. The cult 


of saints, accepted and even recognised, as we 
have seen above, by Islam, is in Morocco much 
earlier than the introduction of this religion. In- 
deed, alongside of saints of note, there are others 
who are essentially popular, in the country as 
well as in the towns. In the large cities like Fas, 
the great saiyids venerated by all classes of society 
rub shoulders with humble marabouts whose names 


show clearly their popular origin; these are Sid 
^1-Mukhfi (Rev. the Hidden One), Sidi A ms 
1-JChair (Rev. Good Evening) or Sidi Kadi Had] 
(t e reverend gentleman who procures what i 
wanted) and notices are given of them by hagio 

(cf P F er i hU V he aUth ° r of the Salu ' at al-Anf* 
K ■ . Lev. -Provencal, Les Historims da Chorfc 


p. 383 infra). The humble, often anonymous 
k habeas, which abound in Morocco, undoubtedly 
are to be connected with earlier mythical in- 
dividuals. already worshipped in the same place 
before the coming of Islam. Besides this devotion 
to popular saints, there are the animistic cults, 
which we see everywhere in Morocco observed 
by the lower classes of the population: worship 
of high places, of caves, springs, trees 
and rocks. These cults are now being seriously 
studied and the results will perhaps enable us to 
reconstruct without too great risk of error, the 
type of religion practised by the Berbers before 
the introduction into their land of the three great 
monotheistic religions. 

It is hardly possible to separate from these 
animistic cults that of Mawlai Ya c kub in Morocco, 
who always has a kubba beside thermal springs 
whose curative virtues are recognised. 

Survivals of paganism in every case completely 
foreign to oithodox Islam may be found every- 
where in Morocco: they are hardly distinguishable 
from what one finds in other parts of Barbary. 
The rites which accompany birth and the cere- 
monies connected with it (giving of the name 
and circumcision), marriage and death are 
now' beginning to be well known They constitute 
practices quite foreign to the prescriptions of the 
Sunna but they are not regarded by those who 
follow them as in any way heterodox. 

It is especially in the life of the country people 
that w r e see most clearly traces of pre-Islamic 
practices. Many of them are strangely like agri- 
cultural customs of the Romans. The Moroccan 
peasant has retained the use of the J u 1 i a n 
calendar, no doubt introduced into the country 
by the Romans; it is of course much more suitable 
for the needs of agriculture than the Muslim lunar 
calendar. The names of the months are retained 
in their Latin form with little change: January L 
yennair from the Latin iannar{ius). The beginning 
of the solar year in Morocco is the occasion of 
a festival celebrated, especially in the country, 
under the name of kaguza : the festival of the 
summer solstice ( c ansra ) is also celebrated and 
on that day it is usual to have fireworks. Similarly 
the agrarian rites, which are still scrupulously 
observed by the peasants of Morocco, are com- 
pletely foreign to the canonical prescriptions of 
Islam. They are mainly ceremonies of in- 
auguration (of death and lebirth of the land, 
first day of labour, first day of harvest); rites to 
protect the crops from the evil eye, or to pre- 
serve the baraka which they contain while standing, 
finally special rites to secure rain and good 
weather. These various ceremonies, to which 
ethnographers like Biarnay and Westermarck have 
already devoted detailed studies to which the 
reader may be referred, are sometimes closely 
linked up with ceremonies prescribed by Islam: 
thus the different pagan rites for producing rain 
(carnival processions, a large spoon dressed in 
women’s clothes and solemnly carried round) 
do not exclude the worship of saints specially 
noted as rain-makers like Mawlai Bushshta 3 . nor 
the celebration of the orthodox ceremony of istiska . 

It is also in the worship of spirits ( djintil . 
pop. ijjinn , plur. lijnun) that we find ceremonies 
of a strongly Islamic stamp associated with quite 
profane rites. This cult is especially practised by 
the lower classes of society, and in the towns 
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particularly by women. The djinns are regarded | 
as supernatural powers, who have to be conciliated j 
to avert their evil influence or fought when one ; 
is attacked by them. The rites which deal with them 
are either propitiatory or intended to overcome 
harm done. In spite of the many sacred formulae 
of Islam, which are found in the celebration of 
these two kinds of rites, one gets a strong im- 
pression of paganism from them; they undoubtedly 
remain practically what they were before the in- j 
troduction of Islam into Morocco. 
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rocco from the earliest times to the end of iSqi, , 
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Etudes Marocaines de Rabat (bibliography begun 
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Archives Berberes , Hesperis , V Afrique frangaise . 
Francc-AIaroc , Bulletin de V Enseignement public 
an Maroc ; also the monographs of the Section 
Sociologique du Maroc entitled lilies et if ibus 
du Maroc. — Here we shall only give in al- 
phabetical order the essential works dealing \ 
with sections in., iv., v. and vi. ; E. Aubin, Le i 
Maroc d' au jour d' hut ^ Paris 1907; H. Basset, I 
Essai sur la literature des Berber es , Algiers 
1920; do., Le Culte des Grottes an Maroc , 
Algiers 1920; do. and E. Levi-Proven<^al, Chella, 
une necropole merinide , Paris 1923 (iv., legends 
and cultes); A. Bel, Coup d'ceil sur l' Islam en 
Berberie , Parts 1920; A. Bernaid, Le Maroc 6 , 
Paris 1921; do, and P. Moussard, Arabophones 
et berberophones au Maroc , in A /males de Geo- 
graphic , Paris 1924, p. 267 — 282; S. Biarnay, 
Notes d' ethnographic et de linguistique nord - 
africaines , Paris 1924; J. Bourrilly and E. Laoust, 
Steles funer air es marocaines , Paris 1927 i R. 
Brunei, Essai sur la confrerie religieuse des 
Aissaoua au Maroc , Paris 1926: L. Brunot, La 
mer dans les traditions et les industries indigenes 
a Rabat et Sale , Paris 1921 ; Budgett Meakin, 
The land of the Moors , London 1901 ; do., The 
Moors , London 1902; do., Life in Mo/occo , 
London 1905; O. Depont and J. Coppolani, 
Les con fr cries religieusts m us ul manes, Algiers 
1867; E. Doutte, Notes sur 1' Islam maghribin , 
Les Marabouts , Paris 1900; do., Me/rakech , 
Paris 1905; do., Magie et religion dans VAf/i- 
que du Nord , Algiers 1909; do., En tribu , 
Paris 1914; J. Drummond Hay, le Maioc et 
ses tribus nomades , Paris 1844: J. Erckmann, 
Le Maroc mode/ ne, Paris 1885; de Boucauld, 
Reconnaissance au Maroc ( rSb'S — 1SS4)* Pans 
1888; Gaillard, Une ville de T Islam'. Fes , Paris 
1905; M. Gaudefroy-Demomb>neb and L. Mer- 
cier, Manuel d'arabe ma/ocain , Paris n. d. (in- 
troduction); I. Goulven, Les Mellahs de Rabat- 
Sale , Paris 1927; G. Hardy and I.. Brunot. 

U enfant marocain , Paris 19251 E. Justinaid, 
Les Chleuh de la banlieue de Paris, in Revue 
Etudes Islamiqttes , Paris 192S, p. 477 4§0; 
E. Laoust, Mots ct choses berb'e/es, Paris 1920: 
do., Xoms et ceremonies des f eu.\ de joie < hez les 
Be/ be/ cs du Ilaut et de B Anti- Atlas, in Hesperis, 
Paris 1921; N. Larras, La population du Maroc , 
in la Geographic , Paris 1906, p. 337 — 34 $ > 


Doctoresse Legey, Essai de folklore marocain , 
Pans 1926; do, Contes et tegendes populaires 
du Maroc , Paris 1926; A. R. de Lens, Pratiques 
des Ha/ems marocains , Paris 1925; E. Levi- 
Pro venial, Les Historiens des Chorfa , Paris 1922; 
do., Notes d'hagiograp/ue marocaine, Paris 1920; 
G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berberie du XI eme 
au XI Verne siecles, Paris 1913; L. Massignon, 
Le Maroc dans les premieres annees du XVI nne 
siecle , Tableau geographique d'apres Leon I'Afri- 
cain , Algiers 1906; do., Enqucte sur les cor- 
porations rnusulmanes d' artisans et de com/ner- 
gants au Maroc, Paris 1925; E. Michaux-Bellaire, 
Maroc , in Nouveau Dictionnai/ e de Pedagogie , 
Paris 1911, p. 1230 — 1240; do., Les Confreries 
religieuses au Maroc , Rabat 1923; do., Confe- 
rences (A. A/., vol. xxviii.), Paris 1928; do., in 
Archives Marocaines, passim; L. Milliot, Les te/res 
collectives au Maroc , Paris 1922; do., Dement- 
brements du Habous , Paris 1918; E. Montet, 
Les con ft cries religi. uses de V Islam marocain , 
Paris 1902; do.. Le mite des saints dans TAf/i- 
que du Nord et plus spccialement au Maroc , 
Genova 1909; A. Moulieras, Le Maroc inconnu , 
Oran-Paris 1895 — 1899; S. Nouvel, Nomades et 
sedentaires au Maroc , Paris 1919; P. Odinot, 
Lc monde marocain , Paris 1926; M. L. Ortega, 
Los Hebteos en ALarruecos , Madrid 19 * 9 } ^ • 
Piquet, Le Maroc , Paris 1920; do., Le peuple 
marocain , Paris 1925: Quedenfeldt, Division 
et repa/tition de la population bet be/ e an Alarcc 
(transl. Simon), Algiers 1904; Ricard, Maroc 
(Guides Bleus). Paris 1919; Rif et Jbala , Paris 
1926; G. Salmon, in Archives marocaines, pas- 
sim', de Segonzac, An occur de V Atlas, Altssions 
au Maroc ( iqoq—iqoy), Paris 1910; N. Slouchz, 
Elude sur V histone des Jttifs an Ma/oc , Paris 
1905 ; do., Hebraeo-Thenicie/is ct Judeo-Be/ b'eres, 
Paris 1908; Ubach and Rackow, Sitte und Recht 
in Nordafrica , Stuttgart 1923: T. II. Weir, The 
Shaikhs of Morocco . Edinburgh, 1904 ; E. Wester- 
mark, Sul culto dei santi nel Morocco , Rome 
1899 (XU^me Congies Int. Or., vol. lii , part i., 
p. 15 1 — 17S); do., Marriage ceremonies in AIo- 
rocco , London 1914 (Fr. transl. by J. Arin, Les 
ceremonies du manage an Ala roc, Paris 1921); 
do , Ritual and Belief in Morocco , London 1926. 

(E. Levi-Provenqai. and G. S. Colin) 

VII I inguistic Survey. 

Two languages are spoken in Morocco. 
Berber and dialects of Arabic Berber is 
the oldest language attested in Morocco and we 
have no evidence of an earlier language being 
used; as to Arabic, it was introduced by the Muslim 
conquest of the vii th and viiith centuries. But until 
the arrival in Morocco of the Banu Hilal and of 
the Sul aim (xiRh centur > ), it seems that Arabic, 
the language of an essentially urban culture, was 
spoken mainly m the towns while the country 
peuple continued to talk Berber ; it was only after 
the occupation of the plains by the Arab tribes 
that their language spiead there. With the exception 
of the region of the Jbala to be mentioned later, 
the highlands of Morocco alone have remained 
faithful* to the Berber language, while the towns 
and lowlands aie at the present day almost com- 
pletely Arabic speaking. 

In his Annual/ e du Monde Musitl/nan 3 (p. 162) 
L. Mawgnon gives a proportion of 60 °/ 0 of Berber 
speakers (3,200,000 to 2,200,000). A. Bernard 
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in 927 a. D., had given the Berbers a Kur 3 an wiitten 
“in their own language”. This can only refer to their 
Berber speech ; the same author tells us that the 
Baraghwata had also a Berber Kuran from their 
prophet Salih (d. in 750). For the beginning of 
the Almohad period, a passage in Documents in- 
edits d'histoire almohade , p. 67, says that at this 
time Berber was spoken on the Umm Rabl\ It i-> 
in the same work that we find the earliest recorded 
phrases in Moroccan Berber ( Tashelhit dialectj 
transcribed in Arabic characters (cf. p. 26, ^o, 36. 
38, 39, 67, u 7). 

Ibn Khaldun seems to have been the first to 
interest himself in the creation of a scientific system 
of transliteration of Berber into Arabic characters. 
Using ceitain graphic methods used by specialists 
in tiuij a '/(/. he invented compound chaiacters tu 
render sounds peculiar to Berber {g, a [a emphatic] 
and 3). Unfoitunately Ibn Khaldun, who in his 
J Iukadaima gives interesting chapters on the urban 
and Beduin Arabic dialects, does not seem to 
have devoted any attention to the Berber language ; 
one of the few passages to be noted in his book, 
as far as Morocco is concerned, is his reference 
to the existence of Berber speaking peoples among 
the Sanhadja tribes settled in the valley of the 
Waigha and around the foi tress of Amargu (cf. 
Histoire des Berb'eres , ed. de Slane, text, i., p. 273. 
1 . 11). For the beginning of the xvith century, I.eo 
Africanus(p. 28) gives us more detailed information, 
the northeast of Fas, and perhaps also the language The five Berber ethnic groups (Sanhadja, Masmuda. 
of the sections of the Ghumara who still speak Zanata, Hawwara and Ghumara) have a special 
Berber. ' language which they call aquel amarig (= a~.ec! 

b. Sub-group of the Tashelhit , the dialect once ; amazigh ), i. e. “noble language” (cf. the present 
spoken by the Masmuda of the Great Atlas and j name of the Tamazight dialect) (ed. Schefer. 
by the Shluh (usual French orthography: Chleuhs ) i.). Berber was still the language of a part 

of Sus and the Anti-Atlas. of the Ghumara, for, he says, Arabic is used by 

The three groups of Moroccan Berber dialects almost all the people {of. cit., i. 29). It even 
seem to correspond very exactly to the three main looks as if the Shawiya (“Soava ’) of the Tamasna 
ethnic divisions of the Berbers of the country: still spoke Berber (“African language”) like all the 
Zanata in the N. E., Sanha^ja-Zanaga in the centre other Shawiya of North Africa with the exception 
and Masmuda in the south. Going back to the of some who lived to the south of Tunis {of. 
old division of the Berbers given by Ibn KhalduD, cit., i., p. 83). 

E. Destaing proposes to make the first group We have to come down to the Danish Consul 
correspond to the Butr tubes and the two others G. Host, in the xviiith century, to find the first 
to the Baranis tribes. Moroccan Beiber vocabulary collected from a tdltb 

For the bibliography of Berber studies see the of “Tamenart”, a place probably in the region 
list of works given by E. I.aoust at the beginning of Agadir (cf. Eftei retninger om Maro/tos og Fez, 
of his Mots ct Choses Betb'eres , Paris 1920, p. xvii.; Copenhagen 1779, p. 128 — 1 33 )- 
since that date see the Moioccan bibliography 2. Berbei literatuie of Morocco. Al- 

annually published by Hesfcris. A map showing though Berber was the language of the Moroccan 

the division of Morocco between Arabic and Berber dynasties who followed between the Idrlsids and 
is given in the articles by A. Bernard and P. the Sa'dians, it does not seem that, contrary to 
Moussard, Arabophones and Berbei of hones au Marec what was done in Egypt for the Turkish of the 
(in An noles Soc. Geogr ., vol. 33, Paris 1924). For Mamluks, Beiber was made the subject of gram- 

the north, theie is a more accurate map by R. matical studies in Morocco, nor that it was used 

Montagne and Pennes published at the end of the for the purpose of literaiy expiession. A passage 
Manuel Je berb'ere marocam ( dialecte rifairi) by in the Kirta r recalls the fact that khutbas weie 
Justinard (Paris 1926). pronounced in Berber in the great mosque of Fas 

There is no evidence of the existence of another but the text of them has not been preserved. The 

language before Berber in Morocco. Very few of celebrated Almohad reformer Ibn Tumart is said 
those “Libyan 1 inscriptions have been found which, to have composed in Berber theological and legal 
although they are not yet read, are admitted to treatises which have now disappeared. The Berbei 
be in old Berber; one was found in the Roman Kur’ans of the Ghumara and Baraghwata have 
ruins of Tamuda, a few miles S. W. of Tetwan, also disappeared although al-Bakrl has fortunately 
and is preserved in the museum of the latter town, preserved some extracts in an Arabic translation. 
Other Libyan inscriptions have been found in the *1 he only texts which we now have are translations 
region of Petitjean. of or commentaries on religious works of the type 

The earliest evidence of the use of Berber in of the Risdla of al-Kairawanl or of the Mukhtasai 
Morocco is .given by -the Geography of al-Bakri (xith of Khalil; all these' Berber texts come without 

cen ury) w o says t at t e prophet Ha-Mim, killed exception from Sus, whether because this region 


thinks this exaggerated and reduces it to 40 % 
(cf. Arabophones et Berbei ophones au Maroc , 1924, 
p. 278). 

A. Berber. 

1. Berber dialects. According to the works 
of E. Destamg, the Berber dialects of Morocco can 
be divided into two mam groups. 

The first is the northern group which in- 
cludes the dialects of the Rif. those of the Bni 
Znasen and of the Berber speaking tribes of the 
neighbourhood and those of the Ait Seghrushshen, 
Marmusha, Ait Warain etc. to the north of the 
Middle Atlas. These dialects are characterised 
phonetically by their strong tendency to spiranti- 
sation of the dentals and palatals. In comparing 
these dialects with those which in Algeria the 
natives call Zndtiya, E. Destaing has been led 
to describe the group as the gioup of Zanata 
dialects. 

The second or southein group includes, 
accordin' 7 to the same author, the remainder of 
the Berber dialects of Morocco; he distinguishes 
two sub-groups ; 

a. that of the Tamazi ghl, the dialect spoken by 
the Braber of the Central Atlas, from the vicinity 
of Meknes to the edge of the Great Atlas; the 
dialects of the north ate also distinguished from 
those of the south. It is with this sub-group that 
we should connect the dialect of the Sanhadja 
d-es-Srair, an important highland confederation to 
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had a more advanced culture or its dialect with 
a more occlusive consonant system and clearer 
vowel system was better suited than others foi 
transcription in the Arabic alphabet. The Moroccan 
Berbers have a large stock of fables, legends, songs 
of love, war and work etc., many of which have 
already been collected by French and German 
students of Berber (on Berber literature, written 
and oral cf. Henri Basset, Essai sur la httirature 
aes Ber beres , Algiers 1920). 

Among Arab authors the Beiber language is 
<: adjamiya , the non- Arab language; barbariya . Berber; 
tatana, “jargon”; in the Documents audits d' hi- 
stoire almohade we several times come across the 
expression al-lisan al-gharol* “the Moioccan 
language”. In Moroccan Arabic, Berber is usually 
called esh-shdha . 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages : 
first in the eighth century at the time of the first 
Muslim conquest, then in the xiBh at the coming 
of the Banu Hilal and the Sulaim. Down to the 
coming of the latter, who were brought to Morocco 
by the Almohad ruler Ya c kub al-Mansur, Arabic 
seems to have been spoken almost exclusively in 
the large towns of the north, where it was used 
by a considerable Arab population who enjoyed 
a double prestige, religious and political. It was 
the language of religion and law. From the towns 
Arabic spread among the people of the suriounding 
country, and al-ldrlsl ( Description dc I'Afrique et 
de VEspagne , text p. 79, transl. p. 90) already 
notes that in the xii th century the Berber tribes 
of the southern hinterland of Fas (Banu Yusuf, 
Fandalawa, Bahlul, Zawawa, Magga^a, Ghaivata 
and Salalgun) spoke Arabic. 

It is this linguistic influence exerted by the 
towns on the country around them that explains 
the arabicisation of the mountainous countiy of 
the Jbala (plur. of jebli , “highlandei”) while the 
rest of the Moroccan highlands remained Berber 
speaking. The land of the Jbala, in the w ide sense, 
stretches in the form of a crescent ftom Tangier 
to Taza. It was surrounded by a cordon of towns : 
Nakur, Badis, Tiglsas, Tetwan, Ceuta, al-Kasr al- 
Saghn, Tangier, Arzila, al-Ka>r al-Kabir. Basra, 
Azdjen, Banu Tawuda, WalTli, Fas, and Taza, which 
were the only ports or markets available foi the 
tribes of the region ; besides, the massif itself was 
traversed by the most important commercial routes 
of Northern Morocco: the roads from Fas to Tangier, 
to Ceuta, to Badis, to Nakur and to Ghassasa; it 
was therefore natural that being subject to the 
direct and indirect influences of the towns, the 
highlands of Jbala should be the first legion of 
Morocco to be arabicised. The process was further 
favoured by several other factors! I. the existence 
in the mountains of numerous large villages, al- 
most tow’ns, w'hich became secondary centres of 
Kurianic culture; 2. the settlement almost eveiv- 
W’here in the x th century among the Jbala of 
Idrisid sharifs who, driven from Fas by Musa b. , 
Abi VAfiya al-Miknasi, founded independent prin- : 
cipalities in the mountains, which became centres , 
°f Muslim urban culture; 3. the tribes of the 
Jbala furnished a considerable part of the con- j 
Bngents which went to wage the holy war in 
Spain an d returned home after being more or less , 
arabicised by contact with the great Muslim towns ! 

Andalusia; 4. lastly the lebelhons and civil wars 


w'hich so frequently disturbed Muslim Spain, the 
emigrations or expulsions caused by the progress 
of the Christian reconquest, brought to Africa, 
from the rising at Coidova (m 814) down to 
the xvi*h century, an important element which 
settled in the region of the Jbala either in the 
towns around the mountains or in the villages of 
the highlands (resettlement of Tetwan, foundation 
of Shafshawan) bringing there along with the Arabic 
language, the prestige of their cultural, intellectual 
and material superiority 

This rapid sketch of the spread of the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains why, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguished. 

a. Urban dialects; b. highland dia- 
lects; c. Beduin dialects; and we may add: 
d. the Jewish dialects 

a. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all the 
town dialects are “urban dialects". There are towns 
like Casablanca. Ma/agan. Safi and Mogadoi (and 
to a certain degree Miknas and Marrakush) the 
population of which is entirely or for the most 
part of rural ongin and where the absence of an 
old nucleus of town-dwellers has not enabled them 
to become uibanised. The Moroccans however 
distinguish quite clearly such places from towns 
with a really urban culture, more 01 less influenced 
by Andalusian culture. The principal towns with 
urban dialects are Fas, Rabat-Sale. Tetwan, Taza, 
al-Kasr al-Kabir; Tangier, Wazzan and Shafshawan 
also have urban dialects but these are much 
contaminated by the surrounding highland dialects. 
Miknas and Mairakush have been influenced by 
the Beduin elements introduced by the makhzen 
groups into the dialects of these two old capitals. 
It is interesting to note the case of Azemmur 
where the old town (Azemmur al-Hadar) has an 
urban dialect, while the new' town, which has in 
recent yeais grown up beride it around the sanctuary 
of Maw lay Abu Shu'aib {ynilgo Bu Shfiub), uses 
a Berber dialect. The uiban dialects of Morocco 
form one group with tho^e of the western part 
of the Central Maghrib, notably with those of 
Tlemcen, Xedroma and Algiers. Their phonetic 
characteristics are the loss of the intei dentals of 
the classical language, the afTricative pronunciation 
(t s ) of ta\ the frequent attenuation of leaf to 
harnza. In Fas, b , m, g and djim assimilate the 
lam of the article and aie treated as “solars’; 
the simple djim is pronounced like the French j 
(= Persian -j), but when it is geminated, it gives 
;/ in Fas and dj in Tangier. The rtf is often pro- 
nounced very close to the french uvular t\ 

As peculiarities of the dialect of Fas, we may 
note the construction ketbetto “she has written it 
for ketbet — o. and the u>e of an invariable relative 
di representing the old dialectal dku. Tangier and 
Tetwan have a preposition z/-, “to which is used 
befoie nouns {n-ed-aar “to the house") but not 
before suffixed pronouns To translate “of", Mar- 
rakush u^es /-; the dialect of this town uses certain 
Berber adverbs: aMu “because", belli “only”. 

All the uiban dialects use the characteristic 
prefix of the present indicative: ka - in the north, 
f a . in the south. Fas uses one almost as much as 
the othei. 

b. Highland dialects. These are at least 
as well known as those of the towns. In 1920 
I published notes on that of the Tsui and the 
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Branes in the north of Taza; in 1922, E. Levi- 
Provengal published texts, prefaced by a grammatical 
sketch, of the dialects of the middle valley of the 
Wargha; since then I have had an opportunity 
of studying those of the Em Hozmar (near Tetwan), 
of the Mestasa (near Bades) and of the Ohzawa 
(near Shafshawan). 

The highland dialects are of couise more dif- 
ferentiated than the urban dialects. The tribes 
which use them belong to two political clans 
piobably originally of different racial origin : the 
Ghumara, the old inhabitants, and the Sanhadja, 
the invaders. In the present state of our knowledge 
it does not seem possible to make the dialects 
coincide with political or racial boundaries; but 
we can nevertheless recognise two main groups of 
highland dialects: 

I. The northern dialects, extending from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the south of Shafshawan 
and embracing in the east the confederation of the 


and u of the classical language are preserved! 
this is how we find a considerable number of im- 
perfects iR 1 /l 2 uR 3 and a few iR 1 R 2 iR 2 . 

As to morphology, the fem. personal suffixes 
-a (<( -ha) and pi. -em (<-/;«/«) are characteristic: 
they are the complement of the series begun by 
the masc. -0 « -hit). Among the northern Jbala 
we find the use of a suffix -esh marking the plural: 
it seems really to be a borrowing from Latin. 
The dual, reserved for names of parts of the body 
which occur in pairs and for names of various 
measurements (of weight, length, volume and time) 
is in -ayen : shahrayen “two months", yidddh “his 
hands”. The relative, pronoun and adjective, is a. 
The classical construct state ( idafa ) is veiy tare 
and is only found in a few stereotyped phrases: 
it is in general replaced by analytical constructions 
in which the preposition d “of’ is used, expressing 
possession as well as the material of a thing. 

Almost everywhere the prefixes of the 2 nti pers. 


Ghumara; 2. the southern dialects, from 
Wazzan to Taza, used by two great classes of 
tribes : first, the Sanhadja tribes of the valley of 
the Wargha : Sanhadja of the Central Wargha, 
Sanhadja of the Sun and of the Shade, of Mo^bah 
and of Gheddo: secondly, the Butr tribes, more or 
less closely related to the Zanata and occupying 
the lands north of the region of Taza: Mernisa, 
Branes, Tsui, Ma gh rawa and Meknasa. It seems to 
be a historical fact that these Zanata and Sanhadja 
peoples only settled in their present habitats long 
after the first Arab conquest; the Sanhadja of 
the Central Wargha certainly now occupy lands 
which before the Almoravid period were peopled 
by the Ghumara. We should therefore regard these 
southern highland dialects as younger than those 
of the northern group. The slight differences noted 
between the two groups may then be due to two 
main causes: 1. an evolution of the neigh- 
bouring urban dialects which would have taken 
place during the period between the arabicisation 
of the Ghumara and that of the Sanhadja-Zanata; 
2. the non-identity of the Berber substrata. 

To the two main groups : Ghumara and Sanhadja- 
Zanata, we may perhaps add two little islands 
in the south : the highlanders of the region of 
Sefru to the south of Fas (Bhalil, Bni Yazgha 
etc.), and the Ghiyyata to the south of Taza; they 
probably constitute the last vestiges of a conti- 
nuous Arabic-speaking bloc which stretched to the 
south of the Fas-Taza corridor, the existence of 
which in the xiith century we know from al-Idrisi. 

Phonetically, the Moroccan highland dialects 
are characterised by the profound changes under- 
gone by the Arabic consonantal system as a result 
of the spirantisation of the dental and post-palatal 
occlusives. We find the interdentals th and dh, 
which do not represent the classical interdentals; 
l “ ~Lha and dal-dhal have given in these dialects 
t and d respectively, which remain occlusive only 
at the beginning of the word or after a consonant 
or geminated; but after a vowel we have t]i and 
ik-- bent “daughter”, plur. Inath-. after a vowel 
also kaf is pronounced as a spirant like the 2; of 
modern Greek. The representative of the group 
^ of the classical language is usually </, some- 
times hardened to t- but among the Ghumara we 
a y e . ( emphatic dba/). The sound tdi is 

that/ . cor y i / non ’ The short vowels are commoner 
m the towns; many of the short vowels i 


: com. and of the 3 rd pers. fem. of the aorist 
are de- (and not te-) : dekteb “thou writest, she 
writes”. The passive participle of hollow verbs 
is often of the type ?nef c al : me by a? “sold", 
meh-vaz “filled up”. Finally we may note a few 
traces of a passive of the form f^al-ycf^al : kbit 
“to be taken”. As evidence of conservatism, we 
may mention that in these dialects we have the 
word fa “mouth” which seems to have disap- 
peared since old Arabic. 

Just as the urban dialects of Morocco may be 
| linked with a number of urban dialects of Algeria, 
so have the highland dialects of Morocco cor- 
respondents in the latter country. W. Margais, 
who is the first to have isolated and described 
this group of Maghrib! dialects and prefers to 
use the Dame of “parlers villageois” for them, 
classes along with the dialects of the Moroccan 
Jbala two other similar groups, also characterised 
by the defacement of the Arabic consonant system 
(liquidation, affrication, spirantisation), by the use 
of turns of syntax and structural forms taken from 
Berber and by the juxtaposition in the vocabulary 
of Arabic elements sometimes strangely archaic 
and very abundant Berber elements. These are 
firstly the Oran group of the Tiara in the 
country which extends from Lalla Maghnlya to 
the sea, a mountainous country traversed by the 
roads connecting Tlemcen, the capital of the Banu 
c Abd al-Wad, with the ports of Ilunain and 
Arshgun. It is with the dialects of the Traia 
that the dialects of these Moroccan Jbala show 
most agreement. 

The second group, which differs more, is that 
of the highland dialects of Eastern Kabylia, a 
mountainous region of the department of Con- 
stantine, traversed by the roads connecting Con- 
stantine with the poits of Djidjelli and Collo; this 
wa* also the old habitat of the Kutama, whom 
their support of the Fatimid movement must have 
caused to be rapidly arabicised. Alongside of these 
three groups of highland dialects (Jbala, Trara, 
Eastern Kabylia), \V. Margais classes a fourth in 
the villages of the Tunisian Sahel, which lie in the 
coast zone traversed by the roads which connect 
Kairawan with the poits of Su^, Mahdlya and 
Monastir. These Tunisian dialects, of which that 
of Takruna, studied by \V. Margais, is a specimen, 
are however much arabicised and hardly seem 
to have been subjected in their phonetics, mor- 
phology, syntax and vocabulary to the profound 
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Berber influences which characterise the first three 
groups. 

In spite of their divergencies, which are due 
mainly to pronunciation and to the local use of 
words and phrases corresponding to two very 
distinct forms of culture, the urban dialects and 
the highland dialects cannot be either historically 
or linguistically separated. The fundamental dis- 
parity is that which exists between the urban and 
highland group and the Beduin group. It is the 
townsmen who have taught the highlanders to 
speak Arabic, but the urban dialects, used by in- 
dividuals whose intellectual activity is greater, 
have evolved more rapidly. They are also more 
sensitive to external influence, literary and political. 
These facts added to the predominance of Berber 
blood in the highlands suffice to explain why the 
dialects of the Jbala still seem coarse and quaint 
to the townsmen. On the other hand, the towns 
have been frequently repopulated, wholly or in 
part by people from the neighbouring hills. All 
this explains the family resemblance which the 
linguist finds between the dialects of the towns 
and those of the hills; perhaps the latter, being 
more conservative, are also the more inteiesting 
for the history of the language. \V. Margais regards 
them as valuable representatives of the Arabic 
spoken in the country district of the Maghrib 
before the coming of the Banu Hilal and the 
Sulaim (cf. W. Margais, Textes arabes de Takrouna , 
vol. i., preface, p. xxviii.). 

The principal features which are com- 
mon to the urban-highland group and which 
distinguish it from the Beduin group are the 
following : 

— loss of the classical interdentals; 

— pronunciation of kaf as k or harnza (and 
not g as among the Beduins); 

— tendency to the syllabic grouping R x R 2 e 
A* 3 , when R 2 is not a laryngal nor a sonant; 

— rarity of the construct state; 

— suffix of the 3 rd pers. masc. sing, in -//, -o 
(and not - ah , as among the Beduins); 

— relative rarity of the addition of personal 
suffixes, but regular use of the analytical 
phrase with dyal\ ed-dar dyal-t* “ my house”; 

— diminutive of R 1 R 2 <? R 3 becomes A* 1 R 2 iyye 
R 3 : kliyyeb , “little dog”; 

— diminutive of adjectives of the types A 1 R 2 e 
R 3 « class. : af c al) and A 1 R 2 i R 3 becomes 
R 1 A'2 } R2 e R3 : kmimer , “a little red”; kbiber, 
“a little large” ; 

— plural of the adjectives A 1 R 2 e R z « class. 
af' al) becomes R 1 u R 2 c A 3 : kohcil , “black 
(plur.) ; 

— reductions of the plurals C l C 2 a C 3 i U 4 to 
O C 2 aC 2 eC*\ mfatah, “keys”; 

— use of a verbal piefix to mark the indicative 
present: ka - or t s a~ in the towns and la -, 
/’a-, a- in the hills ; 

— in the singular of the perfect, the feminine 
person is in geneial used foi the masculine: 
e. g. ktebti, “thou hast written” (m.). whence 
we find in Rabat for the plural, an analogous 
form ktebtlu , “you have wiitten’ . 

— in the vocabulary, skhaR “how much ? \daba , 
“now”; Ika ( rka , kka\ “to do”, are charac- 
teristic ; 

— - in the imperfect of the defective verbs, the 
plural is formed on analogy of the singular . 
yebk.au , “they remain” ; yebkiu , “they weep . 


c. Beduin dialects. These are in Morocco 
the dialects of the plains: the Atlantic plain from 
Arzila to Mogador with its continuations into the 
interior, the valley of the Muluya, the plateaus of 
eastern Morocco and the region of the Moroccan 
Sahara (Wad Ghlr, Wad Ziz etc.) ; they are still 
little known ; only that of the Hawwara of Sus 
has been studied, but only in Europe and from autho- 
rities who had already travelled a good deal else- 
where. That of the Dukkala of the north (Ulad 
Bu c Aziz, Ulad Fredj), have myself examined 
it corresponds in almost all its details to the 
dialect of the Ulad Bralum of Saida (Orania) on 
which W. Margais has written a monograph. There 
is no doubt that on examination one can divide 
the Beduin dialects into groups characterised by 
more or less conservatism ; should those of the 
Ma c kil perhaps be separated from those of the 
Banu Hilal ? Perhaps a distinction should also be 
made between the dialects of the purely Arab 
tribes and those of the Atlantic regions where 
powerful Berber tribes (Haha, Ragiaga, Dukkala, 
Baraghwata) have been arabicbed and more or less 
submerged by the Beduins. It should be remembered 
that in the historical period the latter have been 
infinitely less stable than the tiibes of Beiber 
oiigin (speaking Arabic or Berber); whether 
because they were taken to form the g'di, which 
guards each large towns (environs of Fas. Meknes, 
Rabat-Sale and Marrakush) or because they were 
transported far from their original homes as a 
measure of repression (case of the Shrarda), the 
Arab tribes of the Atlantic plains have become 
much broken up and mixed. The Beduin dialects 
which have most chance of having preserved their 
original character are those of the tribes of the 
Saharan steppes who have remained relatis ely stable 
and intact: Bni Gil, Mhaya, Dhwl Mnr, Had 
Djrir etc. In any case, the following aie the main 
chaiacteristics of these dialects: firstly the kaf is 
pronounced as g (= kaf ma c kuda\ and it is already 
this pronunciation which for Ibn Khaldun charac- 
terises the Beduin dialecN of his time. The tj\ 7 3 , 
dhal and dad-zTt 3 are retained with their inter- 
dental value. The short vowels are indistinct: the 
sound i is almost completely absent and many 
short unaccented vowels sound piactically like a 
labial e. Characteristic are the appeal ance of an 
extremely short transitional vowel of u character, 
which is developed after g , kb and gh placed 
befoie a consonant or an <7; e. g. ku'hn\ “gieat^ 
(plur.), igii c ed, “he sits down”, khioata , “tale”, 
gliuzaR “gazelle”, dik xv ara, “saddle-bag , > itg zv ag, 
“thin” (plur.); a similar sound is found after 
bbj ff\ mm and kk, gg, kk\ kh-jfi : e. g. lughntbO' v a , 
“the crows”, nutf^dkha. “a blow , rumi/i iC an , 
“pomegianate”. sukk zv ar % “sugar , shuk^^’a. “piece 
(of cloth)”, /tu kbk/i Zi 'aR “sound ; by analogy the 
combinations mza and f:c when tiie re corresponds 
to a classical va re, aie reduced to mm and ff ; 
e. g lemm^huf. “the (little) place”, lef'^ad, “the 
entrails”. 

The retention of the accent on the first syllable 
causes “proiected” sUlabic forms, yekub, “he 
writes”, plur. yekketbu\ me gk jhet bi , “Moroccan”, 
mukkahla , “musket”, beggeiii^ “my cow”. 

The personal suffix of the 3 rd pers. masc. is 
-ah The dialectal preposition translating “of” is 
fit o' or A7 C , from the classical rnatab\ according as 
the word before it is feminine or plural, this pre- 
position becomes ntat {tctt) or ntau" (tau"'). 
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It does not seem that the Beduin dialects know j that in modern Berber, this scheme has not this 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the indicative significance and is only used to form the feminine 
present. In the plural personal forms of the defective and secondarily the diminutive, 
veib, there is a leduction of the diphthong: giu- ! In the syntax of the highland dialects, we find 
yfl/ii, from the verb gld “to fry”; nsu-ycnsu , indisputable traces of Berber influence: plural 
from the verb nsa “to forget". : treatment of singulars applied to liquids (water, 

We may also note the use of a preposition //-, urine), phrases translated or stereotyped, e. g. ha-in 
“to”: gal-Una , “he told us". Kaddur „ “Kaddur’s brother”, with retention of 

From the point of view of vocabulary, some 1 the Berber particle indicating belonging to, -in. 
words are characteristic of Beduin dialects: dar- , But it is in the vocabulary that the Keiber sub- 
idir^ “to make, do”, ba-ibi , “to wish”, yemia , j substratum makes its influence most felt. Whether 
“when”. v a nit’s, “yesterday”, diuj zoek. dhw k. “now”, surviving in the highland dialects or borrowed in 
from the classical dhd l-wakt . We may add the j the Beduin dialects, many of the terms relating to 
particle iaask used to indicate interrogation: wash i country life are Berber (names of plants, animals, 
slept flan'. “have you seen so and so?” and the rocks, agricultural implements and tools); they 
phrase ma tia-sh idji . “he no longer comes”. 1 have often retained in Arabic the Berber pseudo- 
d. Jewish dialects. The Jews who emigrated j article a -, which, still felt to have its original value, 
from Spain have as a rule retained the use of an ; makes them unfit to take the Arabic article also; 
archaic Spanish; many have also learned Arabic ' alongside of the singular in we usually have 
for business reasons. Alongside of the Spanish a Berber plural in a — an also retained. It is curious 
Jews, we have in the Berber highlands and in ! by the way but intelligible to find in the highland 
the towns of the interior Moroccan Jews of un- ! dialects words of Arabic origin with the Berber 
known origin whom the former call forasteros ; article. These must be Arabic words borrowed and 
(Span, “foreigners”): according to the district, they , berberised at a time when the Jbala still spoke 
speak Berber or Arabic, but in the towns their . Berber and which have been retained just as they 
dialects have not yet been studied. They have a i were in their Arabic dialect after being arabicised, 
literature in an Arabic dialect written in Hebrew j e. g. a-hflr , “ditch”, plur. a-hefran ; in Tangier 
characters (and called, certainly wrongly: Judaeo- j the nave of the mosque is called a-blat ; at Rabat 
Arabic): piyvutim , songs at family festivals (cf. j two words imported from Europe have a Berber 
Tadjouri, in Hespiris , iii., 1923, p. 408 — 420), \ form: a-sklf \ “the sultan’s boat” and a-tay, “tea”, 
satirical songs and songs dealing with real hap- Some Berber words have survived in the admi- 
penings; some of these texts have been piinted nistrative language of the Makhzen: afrag , “a 
at Fas and Constantine; a newspaper written in an wall of cloth surrounding the sultan’s camp”; 
Arabic dialect and printed in Hebrew characters agdal , “a pasture reserved for the sultan’s animals” ; 
called al-Hurnya “The Liberty” has been published azfel , “lash to punish the guilty”; mezwar , “syndic 
at Tangier for a number of years. ( nakib ) of the sharlfs”. 

t 7 . Relations of the linguistic groups The Beduin dialects naturally contain much 
of Morocco to one another. Morocco appears fewer Berber elements than the urban dialects and 
to the philologist a wonderful field for the study of still less than the highland dialects; their rustic 
the influence of the substratum on an imported 1 vocabulary nevertheless made numerous borrowings 
language, since the language of the substratum, from the technical vocabulary of the previous Berber 
i. e. Beiber, is still alive alongside of the Arabic tillers of the plains. 

and quite well known. The results of the exami- Within the Arabic area, the highland and urban 

nation are very meagie: the phenomena actually dialects have borrowed a certain number of terms 
ascribable to the action of the substiatum alone relating to the rural activities of theBeduins; they 
are infinitesmal ; this may, however, be due to the are as a rule revealed by the pronunciation of 
fact that Aiabic, a Semitic language, and Berber, j of kaf as g. The Beduin dialects in their turn 
a proto-Semitic language, are not sufficiently dif- j borrow from the towns their words relating to a 
ferentiated. j more advanced culture; hut, for economic, political 

from the phonetic point of view, there is j and, to a certain extent, aesthetic reasons, they give 
haidly any sound change found in the highland j more than they borrow. 

dialects of the arabicised Berbers, for which a j Some words, which are used in the urban and 

corresponding change cannot be found in the : highland dialects as well as by the Beduin dia- 
dialectal phenomena of old Arabic; only, peihaps lects but are unknown to the Spanish and Maltese 
then tendency to spirantisation should be con- dialects, are perhaps of “Hilali” origin; the prin- 
nected with the identical tendency ob**eived in cipal seem to be c aud, “horse”, halluf^ “boar” and 
the northern Beiber dialects found in the confines diaf-ishuf , “to see”. 

of the Jbala country. In addition to the Berber and Arabic elements, 

If we consider the morphology, we see that in j the Moroccan vocabulaiy contains a fairly important 
the highland dialect'' the verb has lost feminine number of European loanwords They come from 
forms of the plural of the old Arabic, which still the vocabulary of a higher culture and relate to 
survive in some Beduin dialects and are still found 1 the flora (in cultivation or its products), to agri- 
in Berber. A Berber origin has been sought for cultuie, to food and dress, to furniture and housing, 
the use of the verbal prefix indicating the present sometimes even to parts of the body. There are 
of the indicative; but similar prefixes are found Greek or Batin borrowings of the oldest period, 
in Egypt and in Syria where there are very different Romance or Spanish for later periods ; but neither 
substrata. their meaning nor their phonetic treatment enables 

ertainly Berber is the scheme ta 1 which us always to be able to date accurately the time 

orms nouns indicating trades ( ta-bennai-t „ “trade of their introduction and their origin 
o a ma^on ) and names of abstract qualities (/a- These “European” loanwords are naturally found 
irami , roguery j; it is however curious to note in larger numbers in Northern Morocco, which 
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has been more subject to Mediterranean influences 
which, through refugees from Spain, have been 
felt as far as the northern part of the Middle 
Atlas. The Beduin dialects have escaped these in- 
fluences (cf. 1. Simonet, Glosano de voces iberuas 
r latinas usadas entre los Mozarabes , Madrid 1SS8; 

2. Schuchardt, Die romanischen Lehnzoorter im ; 
Berberischen , Vienna 1918; 3. G. S. Colin, Ety- 
mologies magribines , in Hesperis [1926 and 1927]; 

4. A. Fischer, Zur Lautlehrc des Marokkanisch- , 
arabischen [chap, ii., iii. and Eouiirs], Leipzig 1917). 

Between the two extremes marked by the most 
conservative Beduin dialects and the most charac- 
teristic highland dialects lies a whole gamut of 
intermediate varieties, which are in the transitional 
stages; they include the highland dialects whose 
characteristic features have been reduced through , 
contact with the plains of the southern periphery of 
the massif of the Jbala, as well as certain dialects . 
of Beduin type used in the Atlantic plains, notably : 
in the non -hadriya towns. a But however extensive , 
and deep may have been the interpenetration of 1 
the two types, it has not abolished their funda- j 
mental unlikeness” (W. Margais). 1 

In spite of the profound differences which separate , 
them, the highland and Beduin dialects of Morocco ' 
(and of the Maghrib) agree in one essential and . 
characteristic morphological featuie: the forms sing. 1 
ti — , plur. n — u in the first persons of the aorist. j 
Now this fact is attested in the xiith century for 
Almoravid Spain and Norman Sicily, i.e. in langu- 
ages from which Hilall influence is clearly excluded: 
it is also found in Maltese; it must then be admitted 
that the two groups of dialects have independently 
brought about this innovation, which seems to 
have remained exceptional in the dialects uf the 
east. The two groups agree also in the loss of 
short vowels in open syllables; this phonetic pecu- 
liarity is also found in many eastern dialects; but 
it is curious that it has become general in the 
Maghrib while the dialects of Spain and Egypt 
do not have it. 

It is in th t Documents inedits d' histoire almohade 
that we find the first information about Moroccan 
Arabic [use of bash , “in order that”, mta\ “of”, 
fiist persons of the aoiist in n — (sing.), n — u 
(plur.)]; but we have to wait till D. de Torres to 
find a few phrases transcribed (cf. French transl., 
Paris 1636, p. 241, 323, 339)- Mouette, who was 
captured at sea by the Moors in 1670 and was 
for a long time a prisoner, has left us a Dictionnau e 
arabesque in French and Moroccan, in transcription 
(cf. Relation de la Captivite . . . . , Paris 1683, 
pp. 330 — 362). The first grammatical notes were 
collected by Host (cf. Ef terretninger . . . , 1 779 -» 
ch. 8, p. 202 — 210), who has also given us a 
Berber-Danish-Moroccan Arabic vocabulary (pp.cit., 
p. 128 — 133). It is to Fr. de Dombay that we 
owe the first monograph on Moroccan dialects, 
which is also the first serious contribution to the 
study of Arabic dialects; the dialect which he deals 
with is that of Tangier ( Grammatica linguae viciuro- 
arabicae^ Vindobonae 1800) Since then, there ha\e 
been a number of studies: for works before 1911 
see the bibliography given by W . Mar^ais in his 
Textes atabes de Tange? , p 207 — 213; for later 
works see the bibliography in Textes arabes de 
Rabat by L. Brunot (now in the press). 

2. Literature of the Arabic dialects. 
Like all popular literatures, the literature of the 
Arabic dialects of Morocco is essentially poetical. The 


only texts in prose are those which have been 
collected lecently by European students of dialects. 

In the Arabic poetry of Morocco two periods 
must be distinguished: the first extending down 
to the beginning of the Sardian dynasty, the first 
know n texts aie those which Ibn Khaldun gives 
at the end of his J [ukaddima among the specimens 
of the poetiy of the towns. To these we may add 
a mass of poems composed in honour of the Prophet 
( li/a to li a'lya t) of which numerous collections exist 
in manuscript. I eo Africanus (ed. Schefer, ii., 
p. 130) says that undei the Marlmds, poets used 
to compose verses in “vulgar African” on the 
Mawlid and also on erotic subjects. These poems 
were recited in the presence of the sultan, who 
gave prizes to the winners of the competition. From 
this gioup cannot be sepaiated the poems which 
accompany classical Moroccan music, '•Andalusian'’ 
music, many of which must have been composed 
in Morocco; these were collected and classified 
by al-Ha 5 ik, a musician of Spanish origin who had 
settled in Tetwan. All these poems belonging to 
this first period are written in the Spanish Arabic 
dialect, which after the great success of the Cordovan 
Ibn Kuzman (xib h century) became the classical 
language of the new poetic genre called zad/al, 
which had this in common with the m awash shah 
that, while employing like it new metres, its prosody 
was based like the classical metre on the quantity 
long or short of the syllables, but the zad/al differed 
from the muzoa shsh ah in that it was written in the 
Spanish dialect and not in the classical language. 

The main characteristics of the poetry of the 
Moroccan dialects of the first period are attention 
to the quantity of each syllable as in Latin and 
the use of the Spanish dialect. 

The second period, on the othei hand, is distin- 
guished by a system of piosody founded exclusively 
on the numbei of syllables in each veise (as in 
French) and by the use of a special language 
called melhun , a kind of kom j adapted to literary 
purposes, based on the Moioccan dialect but in- 
fluenced partially by the Beduin dialects; it seems 
moreover that this poetry is of Beduin oiigm and 
it was under the beduinising d\ nasties of the 
Sa c dians and c Ala\\ids that it arose and flourished. 

The first known author of a kasl la wiitten in 
melhun appeals in the with century: he was Abu 
Fans c Abd al- c Aziz al-Maghrawi, who ua, one of 
the poets of the . s a c dian Sultan al-Man^ur .d-Phahabi 
(1578-1602). His fame is still gi eat and {•' preserved 
in the proverb' Anil tzoil khazt’i. gli > e n-nekjija 
u-lmegh> azoi ^Nothing that is long is of interest 
except the palm-tree and al-Maghrawi . ( Hher poet') 
followed him. It was at this time th.-U the saint 
c Abd al-Kahman al-Madjdhub al-I)ukkali (d. in 
1569) wrote his mystic uiba'iyyat^ but many of 
the ver>es now attributed to him aie apocryphal. 
After these we have the poets from Tlemsen. an 
impoitant centre of melhun poetiv ; hist Sadd b. 
c Ab(l Allah al-MindaM al-Tilimsani, author of the 
celebrated c Ak 7 (ha, who left his native town to live 
at the court of the first c Alaw id Sultans Muhammad 
b. al-Sharif (d in 1664) and al-Ra^hid (d. in 1672); 
a pupil of al-Mindasi, Ahmad b al-Tuiaiki, banished 
from Tlemsen in 1672 by the Turks, also came to 
settle in Morocco among the Bni Zna>en. But we 
have to come down to the xvnith and especially 
the xix th century for the coming of a whole school 
of poets writing in melhun. The three principal 
centres of literary activity were Fas, Meknes and 
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Marrakush. The subjects treated are most varied: i dialect plural dzvahar. Several Kur 5 anic expres- 
love poems, mystic, erotic and satirical (discussion j sions or phrases of exegesis hence passed into 
between a white woman and a negress, between everyday language as adverbs : bellati “guilty” 
a townswoman and a Beduin woman etc.), political j (taken from Kur 3 an vi. 153), b-et-tawil “slowly”, 
(on the occasion of the French conquest and the lit. “in commenting on”, 7 va-kila “perhaps”. Mo- 
establishment of the protectorate), didactic (manu- ; rocco, as a whole being little arabicised, seems 

incapable of bonowing a part of the classical 
vocabulary and adapting it to its own dialect. Its 
borrowings from classical Arabic almost always 
look like borrowings from a foreign language. 

b, Spanish was the only language spoken by 
many of the Muslims of Spain, who in the xv tfl 
century and especially in the xvi th took refuge 
in Morocco, mainly at Tetwan and Rabat-Sale. 
Mouette, who was taken a prisoner to Morocco in 
1670, says that Spanish was as common there as 
Arabic ; his remark is probably true only of the 
towns already mentioned. The descendants of these 
emigrants from Spam later learned Arabic and 
forgot Spanish , under the influence of Islamic 
culture. Not having been subject to the latter 
influence, the Jews of Spanish origin still speak 
an archaic Spanish, sprinkled with Arabic terms 
moulded to the flexions of Latin morphology. 

c. At the present day, in the palace of the 
sultan, many servants of both sexes still speak 
Sudanese dialects, but these seem to have had 
no influence on the Arabic dialects of Morocco. 
No trace has so far been found of the existence 
in Morocco of secret languages; one could hardly 
put in this category the argots of certain guilds 
(butchers) nor those of the students, the origin- 
ality of which consist simply in transposing certain 
letters of each word of the ordinary language and 
in the addition of certain prearranged syllables. 

(Georges S. Colin) 

VIII. Intellectual Life. 

More especially since the end of the middle ages, 
Morocco has occupied a place by itself, often 
important, in the history of Muslim civilisation. 
From the point of view of intellectual life, it was 
for long under the tutelage, more or less marked, of 
neighbouring countries, and it was only from the 
time it became an independent state with well- 
the poetry mdhun in general, cf. Abu C AB al- ! defined fiontiers that it began to show independ- 
Ohawthi, Kashf al- Kina' c an A /at al-Simif, Algiers j ence in this respect also. The great activity at 
1904, p. 49 — 93; S. Biarnay, Notes d'ethnogra- I the centres of learning in Arab Spain down to 
phie et Je lingiiistique ncrd-africaines , Faris 1924 i the end of the xi i i t b century had undoubtedly an 
(songs of women and children); L. Brunot, Pto- ; influence in Morocco, but it was after the return of 
Vi 'rlh’s et dictions arabes de Rabat , in Hesperis , j the Iberian Peninsula to Christianity, that, owing 
1928 (with Moroccan bibliography of the subject). I to the migration of refugees from Spain 
III. Other Languages. A sketch of the , to Morocco, where there happened to be ruling 
languages of Moiocco which only took account of 1 princes anxious to fuither Islamic studies, it was 
Berber and Arabic dialects would be incomplete, j able to preserve the last and only centres of 
for three other elements of secondary importance 'study in the Muslim west. In any case, in spite 
have to be considered : of the relatively large number of scholars which 

a. Classical Arabic, the official language 1 it has produced in various branches of c ilm, this 
is used only in writing, for sermons, lectures and country is far from having inherited in the eyes 

conferences: it is never the language of conver>a- of the rest of Islam the reputation and intellectual 

tion. But as religiou-, studies are considerably prestige, which Spain enjoyed when it was a Muslim 

developed in the towns (especially Fas) and also country. However, it may be said that the towns 

among the Tbala (Kur'amc studies and especially of Morocco have always held in recent centuries 

£va'at)^ many word^ of classical Arabic have been a large proportion of men of letters, much attached 

introduced into the popular dialect by the educated to their traditional culture. Lastly, it may 
claves. The phonetic peculiarity to notice in bor- : be noted that this culture, to the end of the xixd* 
rowed classical words is the retention of the short century at least, never allowed the slightest place 

c ^ asb ‘ ca l language, as a result of for modern sciences, the study of which, if it has 

e process of elongation* e. g. classical dahir , gradually become more or less established in the 
the^ ^ a ^ la i} ' u decree of the sultan”, borrowed by Muslim east, has never interested the west. 

popu ar dialect in the form daher , whence a I The characteristic feature of this culture, which 


facture of powder, target-shooting, falconry) poems 
or burlesques (parodies of khutbas declaimed by 
the students at their fetes). 

Among the numerous authors we may mention : Si 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman, Si al-Tihami al-Madaghri, 
al-Ganduz, al-Hunsh; we owe humorous kasidas to 
Si al-Madanl al-Turkumani of Marrakush; Si Kaddur 
al- Alami buried at Meknes specialised in mystical 
and ethical poetry. The Darkawi Muhammad al- 
Hanak of Tetwan (d. 1S45) also wrote mystical 
kasldas in mdhun which are collected at the end 
of the lithographed edition of his Diwan (Tunis 
1331; Fas, n. d.). At the beginning of the xx th 
century, al-Sa c d5ni of Fas was composing political 
kasidas. 

Mclhun poetry has completely replaced poetry 
in the Spanish dialect; it constitutes a very vigorous 
bianch of literature, much in favour with all classes 
of society; we frequently find almost illiterate 
authors, and people say that their talent is a poetic 
gift given by God ( maiekub ); on the other hand, 
even the ruleis have not disdained this popular 
poetry and one of the last c Alawid Sultans, Mawlay 
c Abd al-FIaflz, wrote numerous kasidas in mdhun 
which have been collected in a Dive an lithographed 
at Fas. 

Alongside of this men’s poetry, there are the 
songs of the women (songs of women working at 
the mill, songs of gleaners, songs of family fetes, 
lullabies), the children's songs which are often 
strangely conservative, epigrams and proverbs [cf. 
A. Fischer, Das Liederbuch eines marokkanischen 
Sangers , Leipzig 1918; C. Sonneck, Chants arabes 
du Maghreb , Paris 1902 (Nrs. 5, 6, n, 12, 13, 
14, 74, 84, 85, 88, 89, 94-97, 1 15 and 116 are 
Moroccan); E. Levi-Provengal, Un chant popu- 
laire rdigieux du Djebal Marocain , in Revue 
Africaine , 1918; II. de Castries, Les gnomes de 
Sidy Abd er-Rahman el-Medjedoub , Paris 1896; on 
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is essentially founded on religion, is that it has 
remained unchanging. In this country, where only 
a few years ago tradition strictly regulated all acts 
of public and private life, it is not surprising that 
the intellectual ideal has always remained the same. 
It has already been remarked that the Moroccan 
-fakih of to-day, whether he be magistrate, teacher, 
or official of the Sharffian government, possesses 
the same stock of knowledge as a fakih of the 
periods of the Marlnids or Sa c dians. The same 
instruction has been given him and by the same 
methods. He has received first of all an elementary 
education in the Kur 5 amc school [see makI’ab], 
he has learned the Kur’an by heart, often com- 
pletely, and some of the elements of grammar. 
Next he became a student (talib\ and the (a lab 
al-^ilm , which he studied, is governed by no rules 
or programmes other than the traditional ones 
He first of all studied the u mother-\vorks M (urn- 
mahat ), compendia made to be memorised readily, 
on theology and grammar (usually the Mur dud 
al-Mif'm of Ibn c Ashir and the Adjurrumiya). It 
was only then that he enteied upon a more thoiough 
study of more advanced texts, usually commentanes 
(shark) or glosses (ha Aliy a) on works (juatn) of 
established reputation and exclusively Islamic in 
character. The whole trend of his studies is toward 
a better knowledge of theology and law. 

The result is that in most cases in Morocco 
men of learning are almost entirely jurists and 
that they differentiate between purely Islamic 
sciences ( c til uni) and profane learning ( furiun ) with 
some contempt for the latter. We understand also 
why the part played by Morocco in Arabic literature 
is primarily in the domain of subjects directly 
connected with the Kur’an and the Sunna, theology, 
law and usTil. 

The centres of learning have varied with 
periods and historical circumstances. The eaily 
ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuta and Tangier. The foundation of Fas and 
the building in this city of the great Mosque of 
the Kairawanis ( Dj ami c a l- Ka raid yin) facilitated the 
establishment of a centre of culture in the interior. 
A little later, Marrakush, the capital of the Almo- 
ravids and of the Almohads, became by desire of 
its rulers the centre of attraction for Maghrib! 
scholars and even for a certain number from Spam. 
But it is from the Mannid dynasty, who saw in 
the development of educational centres in Morocco 
a means to make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige in the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of Fas as an intellectual centre 
dates: it was the metropolis of learning in 
the country from the xiv th century. Not only did 
the Marlnid princes make it the political capital 
but by the foundation of a series of colleges or 
madrasas (in Morocco: medetsa) around the Djami 
al-Karawiyln and mosque of New las, they were 
able to attract to this city a host of students from 
all parts of the country and to give it the renown 
for learning, which it still jealously claims to-day. 
In the Marlnid period, madrasas were also multi- 
plied outside Fas: Meknes, Sale and Marrakush 
had their own, which shows that regular education 
was given in these towns. 

In addition to the part played by the madrasas, 
there was the activity of the zawiyas, directly 
connected with the development of maraboutism 
and shanfism in the country in the period when 
the Spaniards and Portuguese were trying to esta- 


blish themselves in Morocco in the xviffi century. 
The zawiyas, religious centres, headquarters of the 
djihad. , naturally became centres of teaching. 
At the time when Fas could only with difficulty 
keep its character as the principal centre of learning 
in the country, the zawiyas, in which teaching 
was carried on, became mote and more numerous; 
e. g. the zawiya of al-Dila 3 in the Middle Atlas, 
the zawiya of Tamgrut in the land of Da c ra and 
the zawiya of Wazzan in the north. The most 
famous scholars weie frequently either heads of 
brotherhoods or shorfa , who taught in the mother- 
house of their order. 

We do not intend here to give a detailed sketch 
of the Arabic literature of Morocco, but will lie 
content with a few general indications and names 
distinguishing where possible, between Islamic and 
profane sciences. 

It was not till the Muslim west adopted the Maliki 
rite that Morocco began to produce work in the 
domain of c ihn in close accord, as aheady men- 
tioned, with the school of Spain. In this period 
of intellectual dependence, the relations between 
the two countiies w r ere continued and the Maghnbi 
students down to the xiutk centuiy considered a 
sojourn in Cordova, Murcia 01 Valencia necessary 
to finish their course. The east did not yet seem 
to exert the attraction that it did later. At this 
period, besides, the islamisation and arabicisation 
of the Berber masses was still too recent. Only a 
few names may be mentioned for this early period, 
Darras b. Ismahl, of whom much that is lecorded 
is legendary; the famous reformer Ibn Tumart 
[q.v.], creator of the Almohad movement and 
author of several risala or * a kid a on his teaching; 
the kadi c Iyad [q. v.J, born at Ceuta in 476 
(1083), *d. at Mariakush in 544 (1149k author of 
numerous works on Muslim learning, of which the 
mod famous are the Kitab aAShif <f and the 
Masha rik ahAmdar with a collection of biogiaphies 
of learned Malikls, entitled al-Mad arik. 

Duiing the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moi oceans becomes more 
and more considerable. The best known are for 
kira at : Ibn Barri (eighth century A. H ); Ihn 
Fakhkhar (ninth century); the scholar of Meknes 
Ihn Ghaz! (+919); c Abd al- Rahman Ibn al-Kadi 
(t 10S2); c Abd al-Rahmanb. Idris Mandjra (f U 79 ); 
Muhammad b. ‘‘Abd al-Salam al-Iasi (f 1214J; lor 
hadith : Yahya al-Satradj (t SoS); Sukkain al- 
c Asimi (| 956 ): Ridwan al-Djinwi (1991): Muham- 
mad b. Kasim al-Kassar (+1012); Idris al-Trak! 
(f 1228); for fikh : Abu 'I-Hasan al-Sughaiyir, com- 
mentator of the Mudatoicana', al-Djazuli [q.v.] 
and Ahmad Zarruk (ninth century) commen- 
tators of the A' ha la of Ibn Abi Zaid al-Kaira- 
wani; ai-Wansharis! (+ 995 ): al-Mandjur (+ 995 ): 
Ibn C A shir (t 1040); Maiyara (t 1072); for phi- 
lology: al-Makkudi (t S Q 7 ): lbn (t $ 99 )- 

Their* w'orks have for the most part been recorded 
and will be found detailed either in Brockelmann, 
G. A. L. or in Bencheneb's work on the individuals 
mentioned in the Idjaza of Abd al-Kadir al-fasi. 
Only a small number have found a place in eastern 
libraries; but on the other hand, they all form 
the foundations of the collections of manuscripts 
formed and preserved in the imperial palaces and 
mosques of Morocco. 

Some Moroccan scholars have written works on 
adab or collections of poems, in addition to 
books of a strictly Muslim character. None of 
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them can claim any great originality and purely 
literary diwans are rare. Poetiy, as a rule — when 
it is not didactic ( urdjuza ) — , is leligious 
or mystic. At the courts, there were always a few 
literary men maintained by the princes, who were 
the panegyrists, often very lurid, of their patrons. 

It is at the courts also, especially from the 
xivth centuiy, that we find the few historians who 
have given us onginal chronicles or compilations. 
Their work*, planned on a singularly curious con- 
ception of history, have nevertheless the merit 
of giving us the only detailed information about 
the political histoiy of the country in the period 
of the author or immediately preceding it. Those 
which date from the Middle Ages aie however much 
the best. The kind of work not only did not 
impiove later, but became simply dry chronicles 
m which events are related in a brief and colour- 
less fashion 

The eaily historians of Morocco — if we 
except the Berber genealogists about whom we 
do not know very much — are contemporanes 
of the Almoravid dynasty. A little later, the Al- 
mohad* find a historian m the person of a com- 
panion of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart, Abu Bakr 
al-Baidhak al-Sanhadji, the interest of whose 
memoir* contra*ts stukingly with many later chro- 
niclers. Along*ide of the work of al-::aidhak may 
be placed the chionicle* of Ibn al-Kattan and of 
^Abd al-\Vahid al-Marrakushi as of high value. 
But it was m the Maiinid period that the historian 
found most favour in Morocco. Leaving out Ibn 
Khaldun, whom Morocco is not the only one 
to claim, we may mention Ibn c IdharI, a scholar 
of Marrakusb , to whom we owe a history of 
North Africa and Spain, the Bayan al-Mughvib ; 
that of Ibn Abl Zar c , author of a history of 
Fas and the Moroccan dynasties, Bawd aUKirtas ; 
Ibn Marzuk, author of the Musnad, a monograph 
on the sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Ali; Ibn al-Ahmar 
of the family of the kings of Granada, author of 
the Rawdat al-A T is? in. Under the Sa c dians, the 
principal historians were al-Fishtall, al-Ifrani, 
author of the Xuzhat al-Hadi\ finally under the 
c Alawids, al-Zaiyani and Akensus. 

Geography is represented in modern Moroc- 
can literature only in the form of mhla s or ac- 
counts of the tiavels of pilgrims, in which the 
description of the country passed through only 
occupies an insignificant place. Nevertheless, the geo- 
grapher al-Idrisi [q. v ] and the gieat traveller 
Ibn Battuta were of Moroccan origin. 

The biographical literature of Morocco 
is considerable. The collections of manakib [q. v.] 
of saints, monographs dealing with families of 
sherfa or religious brotherhoods are abundant, 
especially in the modern period. There are also 
collection* by to\VD or century, some of which 
are of a certain interest, even from the point of 
view of history. All these biographies have been 
surveyed in E. Levi-Provengal, Les Historiens des 
Choi fa. The most notable biographers down to the 
middle of the xix*h century are Ibn c Askar, author of 
the Dawhat ai-Xashir ; Ibn al-Kadl, author of the 
Durrat al-Hidjal and the Dj adhwat al-Iktibas • the 
historian al-Ifrani, author of the Safi vat man inta- 
shar\ and al-Kadiri, author of the Xashr al-Mathani 
and the Iltikat al-Durar . 

As to medicine and natural science, 
Morocco down to the xiv*h century was closely 
dependent on Spain. The physicians of the Al- 


moravid and Almohad princes were from Spain, 
like Ibn Badja (Avenpace), Ibn Tufail and the 
celebrated Ibn Rushd (Averroes) and Ibn Zuhr 
(Avenzoar). In the modern period, we find at the 
courts of the sultans several physicians of Moroc- 
can origin who have left works. The chief were, 
in the SaMian period : Abu Muhammad al-Kasim 
al-\Vazir al-Ghassanl, in the c Alawid period: Ibn 
Shukrun, c Abd al-Wahhab Adarrak, Ahmad al- 
Daia c I, c Abd Allah b. c Azzuz al-Marrakushi, Ah- 
mad Ibn al-Hadjdj and c Abd al-Salam al- c AlamI. 
Finally two famous Moroccans studied the exact 
science of the xiii th century: Abu "All al-Hasan 
b. c Umar al-Marrakushi, author of a treatise on 
astronomical instruments, part of which has been 
ti anointed by Sedillot, and Ahmad Ibn al-Banna 5 , 
to whom we owe several works on arithmetic, geo- 
metry, algebra, astronomy, astrology and alchemy. 

At the end of the xixth century, the reign of 
Mavvlai al-Hasan was marked by a kind of 
renaissance in Muslim studies in Morocco, 
paiticularly characterised by the need which writers 
felt of getting their works printed to make them 
more widely known. The lithographic pres- 
ses of Fas acquired a ceitain importance at this 
time and began to publish texts which had hitherto 
circulated only in manuscript. A little later, there 
appeared at Fas the three volumes of the Salwat 
al-Anfds of Ahmad b. Dja c far al-Kattanl [q.v.], 
an excellent biographical dictionary of the celebrities 
of the northern capital. At the same time, there 
was published in Cairo the great Moroccan history 
of Ahmad b. Khalid al-Nasirl al-Salawi [q.v.] 
entitled Kitab at-Istiksa li-Akhbdr Dmval a l- Ma- 
ghrib al-aksa. 

The establishment of the French protectorate 
in Morocco and the remarkable spread of French 
civilisation in the large towns have already pro- 
foundly modified the intellectual ideals of the 
younger generation in Morocco. It is however still 
too early to foretell the orientation that Arabic 
literature will take in this country in the years 
to come. 
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MORON, Arab. Mawzur, a little town in 
the south of Spain, on the right bank of the 
Guadaira and at the foot of the Sierra de Moron 
to the S. W. of Cordova and S. E. of Seville. It 
was in the Muslim period the capital of a kura 
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or district and an agricultural centre with numerous 
olive-groves. At the beginning of the tenth century, 
it was one of the centres of resistance of the 
famous rebel c Cmar b. Hafsun; its citadel was 
taken by the troops of c Abd al-Rahman III in 
31 1 (923). In the next century during the period of 
the petty kingdoms of the reyes taifas , Moron was 
the capital of a little Berber dynasty, the Banu. 
Dammar, Abadls from the region of Gabes m 
Tunisia. The first member of the dynasty to declare 
his independence in 433 (i04ijwas Muhammad 
b. Nuh; his father Nuh b. Abi Taiid had lived 
at Moron from 1013 without actually recognising 
the government of Cordova. Muhammad b. Nuh 
soon excited the jealousy of the c Abbadid of Seville 
al-Mu c tadid who made an attempt on his life. He 
died in 449 (1057). His son Manad c lmad al- 
Dawla, who succeeded him, was soon besieged 
in Moron by ai-Mu tadid and in return for life 
and liberty surrendered the town in 458 (1066). 
Moion and its teiritoiy were annexed to the king- 
dom of Seville and henceforth shared the fate of 
the capital. 

Bibliograp hy : Yakut, Mu^djam al-Buldan , 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iv. 680; Abu T-Fida 5 , TakioJm 
al-Buldan, ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 175 of 
the Arabic text and p. 250 of the transl ; Ibn 
£ Idhari, al-Bayau al-Mu gh rib. ii., ed. Dozy,p. 195, 
transl. Fagnan, p. 306; iii., ed. Levi-Provengal, 
appendix p. 295 — 296; Dozy, Hist. Mu r. Esp., 
iv. 300 — 301; C. F. Seybold, supra , ii. 87. 

(E. L£vi-Proven£Al) 
MOROS. [See Moors.] 

MOSTAGANEM (Mustaghasim), a coast 
town in Algeria, eight miles E. of the mouth 
of the Shelif (5' E. Long. [Greenwich]) does not 
occupy the site of any known ancient town. 
There is no natural harbour here; two capes, not 
particularly well marked (Kharuba and Salamander), 
leave vessels without protection against winds from 
the north and west. It is therefore not as a port 
that al-Bakrl (xi*h century) mentions Mostaganem 
for the first time. He describes it as a town situated 
“not far from the sea” (it is less than a mile 
away) living on the produce of its rich territory, 
notably the cotton plantations. From this time 
onwards it was surrounded by a wall which 
strengthened its natural defences. The old town 
occupies a triangular plateau formed by the sharp 
bend of the c Ain Sefra and the wall runs along 
the top of the ravine. On the point of this natuial 
stronghold, the Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin is said 
to have built in 1082 a fortress which was later 
called Burdj al- Mahal, from the name of one of 
the tribes of the neighbourhood, and is now a 
prison. Like the other towns of the coast, Nedroma 
or Algieis, Mostaganem was probably given a 
small Almoravid garrison. Thus strengthened, the 
town would serve as a place of refuge against an 
attack from the sea and one could keep at a distance 
the Berber tribes of the hinterland, who belonged 
for the most part to the Maghrawa confederation. 
It must thus have developed to some extent. In 
the middle of the xiBh century, Idris! tells us that 
it had bazaars and baths ; he emphasises the 
abundance of the water which irrigated the gardens 
and orchards and drove mills. 

The name of Mostaganem does not figure in 
history throughout all this period when the Almo- 
hads in theory held the cential Maghrib. The 
decline of the Almohads enabled the Maghrawa 


to become completely masters of the country. In 
1267 and 1271 the Zaiyanid sultan of Tlemsen 
Yaghmorasap reduced these turbulent tribes and 
incorporated their lands in the empire which he 
had founded. In 6S0 (1281) he entrusted the 
government of Mostaganem to one of his cousins, 
al-Za J im b. Yahya, a descendant of one of the 
collateral branches of the family of the Banu Zaiyan, 
in spite of the lack of confidence he had in those 
relatives whom he had deprived of the throne. 
These fears proved well founded. Al-ZaTm, having 
routed the Ma gh rawa to rebel, declared himself 
independent. Yaghmoiasan had to march on Mosta- 
ganem; he blockaded the town strictly and the 
rebel surrendered after obtaining peimission to cross 
to Spain. 

Like all the coast region, Mostaganem in 735 
or 736 (1335 — 1336) passed tu the Merinid Abu 
T-IIu^an, who was engaged in the siege of I'lemsen. 
In 742 (1340) the victorious sultan built a mosque 
in Mostaganem. \Ye have an inscription attesting 
this foundation of the inteiregnum of the Moioccan 
princes. Regained by the sultans of Tlemsen, the 
town suffered disastrously from their weakness. 
The Sou aul Aiabs of the great Zoghba confedeiation 
became undisputed masters of the whole district. 
Mostaganem led a precarious existence. Leo Afri- 
cans at the beginning of the \vi*h century says 
that it occupied only a third of its formei area. 
He credits it with 1.500 hearths, however, tells 
us of the weavers and of the roadstead to which 
ships from Euiope came. He says the nver runs 
“through the city", which shows that in addition 
to the old stronghold on the left bank theie were 
now quarters on the right bank. In the Turkish 
period we know of two subuibs: Tidjit (the New) 
and Matmor (the Silo). In 1516 Khair al-Din 
[q.v.] considerably strengthened its defences. Shaw 
at the beginning of the xviirih century speaks of 
the citadel (the Fort of the East ?) which, built 
on a height, commanded the town and \icinity. 
In 1830 the garrison consisted of some hundreds 
of Turks and Kuloghlis. The French took them 
into their service and put them under the command 
of the Kahd Ibrahim. Distrusting the loyalty of 
the latter and thinking he had an agreement 
with the Medjaher, an unsubdued tribe of the 
neighbourhood, General Desmichels occupied the 
town in 1833. The troops whom he stationed there 
were attacked by c Abd al-Kudir. The vexatious 
results of the treaty signed by Desmichels with 
the Emir forced Clauzel to retake Mostaganem 
(1835). Undei Bugeaud, Mostaganem became the 
point of disembaikation and the centre of operations 
again>t v Abd al-Kadir. It was there that in I &47 
the first battalion of Algerian Tirailleurs (Turcos) 
w'as raised, and the town has since been an im- 
portant centre for recruiting native troops. 

Mostaganem has developed considerably since 
the early days of the French occupation; it has 
now over 27,000 inhabitants Its harbour, which 
owes nothing to nature, has been improved by 
two jetties which still afford only a rather mediocre 
shelter to shipping. 

B i b liogra p hv : al-Bakri, Masalik 2 , Algiers 
1911, p. 69: transl. de Slane, Algiers 1913, 
p. 143; al-Idrisi, Description de VAfrique et de 
I'Espagne , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p 100, transl. 
p. 1 17; Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berber es, ed. 
de Slane, ii., p. 125; transl., iii., p. 361—362; 
Leo Africanus, Voyage, ed. Ramusio, Venice 
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London 1757; A. Bel, Inscriptions arabes de 
Fes, appendix to repiint from J.A., 1919, p. 390; 
K. Basset, Melanges afncains et orientaux , Pai is 
1915, p. 103 — 106; Pellissier de Keynaud, An- 
nales algiriennes , Pans-Algiers 1854, vol. i.; 
Tableau de la situation des itablissenunts franfais , 
1S37. 1S3S; Ch. Cockempot, Le traits Desmichels 
(Publications de la Faculte des lettres d' Alger), 
Pans 19-4 — On the dialect of the native 
fishermen cf. L. Brunot, La Mer dans Us tra- 
ditions et les industries a Rabat et Sale, Paris 
1920. (Georges Marcais) 

MOSTAR, the capital of the Herzego- 
vina in the kingdom of Jugoslavia, one hundred 
miles S.W. of Sarayevo, on the Sarayevo-(Mostav-) 
Dubroimk railway. By the new (Oct. 3, 1929) 
division of Jugoslavia into nine banats, Mostar 
passed to the coast banat, the capital of which is 
Split (Spalato). The picturesque town lies two 
hundred feet above sea-level on both banks of 
the Neretva (Xarenta) between the slopes of the 
Podvelei and the Hum. The old quarters of the 
town (Konak, Carshya etc.) are in the east, the 
new in the west. In 1929, the number of inhabitants 
was iS, 038 (in 1921 a little more: 18,176). Mostar 
covers an area of 16 squaie kilometres, has 2,916 
houses, 33 mosques, 2 .Serbian Orthodox and one 
Roman Catholic church. Mostar has a district 
mufti and a sharpat judge (JLadi). Its trade is con- 
siderable as is its pioduction of fruit, wme and 
tobacco. The climate is warm and windy. 

In the time of the Roman empire, there was a 
colony m the plain of Mostar, which was destroyed 
during the period of migrations. In the centuries 
following, the immigrant Slavs conquered the 
Zahumlye district with its capital Blagay (near 
the modern Mostar). According to the Dalmatian 
writers Orbini and I.uccari (both at the beginning 
of the xvii th century), the new town of Mostai 
was founded in 1440 by Radivoy Gost, a vassal 
of Stefan Vukcic Kosaca, afterwards Duke of St. 
Sava. In historical documents the earliest mention 
is in 1452 of the two forts on the Neretva bridge 
(do castelli al ponte de Meretud)-, the name of the 
town itself is not found till 1499. 

It was only after the Turkish conquest of the 
Herzegovina (1483: cf. v. Hammer, G.O.R . 2 , i. 
62S), which resulted in the decline of Blagay that 
the new settlement began to develop tapidly, first 
as an important strategic point in the Neretva 
valley, then as a prosperous commercial town in 
additiuD. Since it grew up around a wooden bridge, 
it was called simply Most (bridge), Mostici or 
Mostar , properly Mostari (plur., “the bridgers - ’). 
This “place of the bridge" was by 1522 the 
residence of the Turkish sandjakbeg of the Herze- 
govina, who had previously lived in Foca. According 
to HSdjdji Khalifa, the crossing of the Neretva 
was exceedingly dangerous: the wooden bridge, 
being on chains, had no pieis and swung so that 
“one only crossed it in fear of death". The in- 
habitants therefore petitioned Sultan Sulaiman to 
have a stone one built in its place. The architect 
sent by the Sultan, the celebrated Sinan [q. v.J, 
is said to have declared it impossible to build a 
bridge at this spot, whereupon a local architect 
built the fine bridge which crosses the river in a 
single bold arch, thirty yards in length and sixty 
feet high. This is said to have been done in 974 
(.1566 1567). The two Turkish chronograms given 
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date. This budge not only gave Mostar its name 
but formed its chief sight, as it still is. The French 
traveller A. Poullet in 1658 says that its “ fabrique 
est plus bardie, sans comparaison , < 3 ° des plus 
d'et endue que nest pas celle de Realte a Venise , 
quoy quelle y soit estunee vne merueille ” (cf, Glas- 
tiik zemaljskog muzeja u Bosni 1 Hercegovini 
(hereafter quoted as: Gl. z. ml), xx. [1908], 49). 
A modern traveller regards the old bridge at 
Mortar as the finest in the whole world (R. 
Michel, Fa hr ten in den Reichslanden. Bilder und 
Skizzen aus B. und der H. [Vienna and Leipzig, 
1912], p. 31). In his earlier book on Mostar he 
describes this bridge as a “crescent in stone”. 
The building of the bridge was often ascribed to 
the Romans and indeed its foundations perhaps 
date from them but the modern bridge undoubtedly 
dates from the Turkish period and “is the work 
of Dalmatio-Italian architects” (J. de Asboth, 
An official tour through Bosnia and Herzegozdna 
[London 1890], p. 257). 

Ewliya Celeb! visited Mostar in 1075 (1664— 
1665) and gives in his diary a number of details 
about the town, e. g. that it has fifty-three ni a ha l las, 
three thousand and forty solidly built houses of 
stone, three hundred and fifty shops and forty- 
five mosques. Of the latter he mentions eight by 
name: 1. Old mosque in the Carshya, built in 
878 (1473); 2. Hadjdjl Mehmedbeg mosque, built 
in 965 (1557); 3 . Masdjid of Hadjdj! c Aliagha in 
the Carshya, built in 1016 (1607); 4. Defterdar- 
pasha mosque, built in 1017 (1608); 5. Koski 

Mehmedpasha mosque, built in 1027 

(1617); 6. Ibrahimagha, built in 1044 (1634); 
7. Ruznamedji Ibrahlm-Efendi-mosque and 8. Hadjdji 
‘All mosque. For the two latter mosques neither 
the chronogram nor the year of building is given. 
The finest and largest of all is the mosque of 
Hudjdjl Mehmed Bey, which is usually called 
“Karagyo/begova diamiya”. The monograph, quoted 
below, by Peez gives the names of twenty-seven 
mosques and twenty-six vakufs (wakf) and in 
each case he mentions whether their foundation 
records are preserved or not. 

It the course of the xvii ( h and xviiith century 
Mostar was several times threatened by Venetian 
troops (1652, 1693, 1717). At a late date (1763), 
the Herzegovina was incorporated in the wilayet 
of Bosnia and Mostar was only the residence of 
the musellim. This lasted till 1832, when the land 
was again made a wilayet and Mostar became the 
headquarters of the newly appointed Herzegovinian 
wazir c Ali Pasha Rizvanbegovic. 

During the Turkish period Mostar produced a 
number of men of note in Turkish and Muslim 
literature and learning. Of poets we may note : 
I. Diya J I (d. 972 = 1564); 2. Derwish Pasha 
(Bayezidagic; 1 599 and in 1601 governor of Bosnia); 
3. his son Ahmedbeg Sabuhl and 4. Ahmed Rushdi 
(born 1047 = 1637). The following learned men 
were natives of Mostar: 1. c All Dede b. Mustafa 
(d. 1007 = 1598); 2. Mustafa Aiyiibizade, called 
Sheyuyo (d. 1119= 1707), Mufti of Mostar, com- 
mentator of various works ; 3. Ahmed Efendi Mostari 
(Mostarac; d. 1190= 1 776), whose fetvvas (Fetdtvd-i 
Ahmed ) were very popular in Bosnia, and 4. 
Mustafa Sidkl (Karabeg), Mufti of Mostar (murdered 
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in 1878), whose comprehensive Hashiya . . . c ala 
Mxr'at al-Usul was printed in Sarajevo (1316). 

A few days after the murder of the last-named, 
Mostar was taken without resistance by the Austrian 
troops (Aug. 5, 1878) and on Oct. 5, 1908, an- 
nexed to the Danube monaichy, in which it re- 
mained till 1918. During these forty years (187S- 
1918) Mostar was frequently the centre of Muslim 
(and of Serbian Orthodox) opposition to the govern- 
ment. In Mostar originated also the Muslim agitation 
for autonomy m religious affairs (cf. i., p. 760), 
which went on for ten years (1899 — 1909). The 
leader of the movement, c Ali Fehmi Dzabic, the 
then mufti of Mostar, had to escape to Constanti- 
nople at the end of January 1902, where he was 
appointed professor of Arabic liteiature in the 
University, in which capacity he published among 
other things his book Husn al-Sahaba fi Sh irh 
A s[r ar al-Sahaba (Constantinople 1324). In con- 
nection with the struggle for religious autonomy, 
there was published (from 1906) the Muslim political 
paper Mu saw at (in spite of its Aiabic title written 
in the Serbo-Croat language). Shortly befoie the 
World War, a Muslim family paper Biser (“Pearl' ’) 
(from 1912) was started in Mostar and a Mus- 
limanska biblioteka (Muslim Library) which attained 
thirty volumes. 

Since the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy in 1918, Mostar has belonged to Jugo- 
slavia. 

Bibl iog r ap h v Hadjdjf Khalifa, Rumeli und 
Bosna , geographically described, transl. by J. v. 
Hammer, Vienna 1812, p. 175; St. Novakovic, 
Hadzi-Kalfa . ... o Balkan skom poluostrvu (= 
Spomenik XVIII of the Roy. Serb. Ac Belgrad 
1892), p. 9i a ; Evvliya telebi, Siyahat-name , 
Constantinople 1318, ii. 481 — 486 (cf. also Gl. 
z. w., xx. [1908], 328 — 332); C. J. Jirecek, Die 
Handelsstrassen und Ber giver ke von Serbien und 
Bosnien wiihrend des Mittelalters , Prag 1879, 
p. 79 — 80; M. H. Muhibic, Slara cuprija u 
Mostar a , in Gl. z. w., 1889, part 3, p. 10 — 13 
(German in Wissenschaftl. Mitteilungen aus B. 
und der H., i. 510 — 512); C. Peez, Mostar uni 
sein Culturh eis, Leipzig 1891 (with plan); II. 
Renner, Durch Bosnien und die Hercegovina 
kreuz und quer , 2 nd ed,, Berlin 1897, p. 297 — 
316; S. beg Basagic, Kratka uputa u pros lost 
Bosne i Hercegovine , Sarayevo 1900, p. 184—185 
(= list of the Herzegovinian governors) ; L. 
Grgjic Bjelokosic, Mostar nekad i sad , reprint 
from Zvezda , Belgrad 1901 ; Die osterr.-ung. 
Monarchie in IVort und Bild : Bosnien und 
Hercegovina^ Vienna 1901, p. 1 12-120; A Walny, 
Bosnischer Bote fur das fa hr iqoj (Saiayevo), 
p. 224 — 225; Dr. M. Mandic, Povijest okupacije ■ 
B. i H Zagreb 1910, p. 45 — 46 ; S. beg Basagic, 
Bohjaci i Hercegovci u islamskoj knjizeonosti , 
Sarayevo 1912, s. index; V. Gorovic, Bosna i 
Hercegovina , Belgrad 1925, p. 165; V. Corovic 
and M. Filipovic, in Narodna enciklopedija , 
Zagreb 1926 — 1929, ii. 889; Almanah k> aljevine 
Jugoslavije (Zagreb since 1930), i. 99 and , 
43 V — 434. (Fehim Bajraktarevic) 

MOSUL (al-Mawsil), the capital of 
iHyar-Rab J c a [<L v.] on the west bank of 
the Tigris, opposite the ancient Niniveh. 

Whether the town already existed in antiquity 
is unknown. E. Heizfeld ( Archaol . Reise , ii. 207, 
2 59 ) has suggested that Xenophon’s 
repioduces its old name and that we should read 1 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


(= Mazes'll') ; but against this view we 
have the simple fact that this town lay on the east 
bank of the Tigris (F. H. Weissbach in Pauiy- 
Wissowa, R. i?., xv., col. 1164). 

The Muslims placed the foundation of the town 
in mythical antiquity and ascribed it to Rewand b. 
Bewarasp Adjdahak. According to another tradition, 
its earlier name was Khawlan. The Persian satrap 
of Mosul bore the title Budh-Ardashiianshah, so 
that the official name of the town was Budh- 
Ardashlr (Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate , p. 87; 
Herzfeld, op. cit , p. 208). Lastly Bar Bahlul says 
that an old Persian king gave it the name Bih- 
FIormez-Kowadh (G. Hoffmann, Ausz'uge aus syr . 
Akten pers. Martyr p. 178). 

As the metropolis of the diocese of Athur, 
Mosul took the place of Niniveh whither Christ- 
ianity had penetrated by the beginning of the 
second century a. d. Rabban Isho f -yahbh called 
Bar Kusra about 570 a. d. founded on the west 
bank of the Tigris opposite Niniveh a monastery 
(still called Mar Isha c ya) around which Khusraw II 
built many buildings. This settlement is probably 
the fortress mentioned in the Syriac chronicle 
edited by Guidi as Hesna c Ebhraya (according to 
Herzfeld, “citadel on the opposite bank”) (Noldeke, 
S. B. Ak. IVicn , cxxviii., fasc. ix., 1893, p. 20; 
Sachau, Chronik von Arbela , chap, iv., p. 48, x ; 
Heizfeld, op. cit ., p 208) which later was developed 
into a town by the Arabs ( Chronicle of Se c ert } at 
the end). 

After the taking of Niniveh by c Utba b, Farkad 
(20 = 641) in the reign of c Omar b. al-Khattab, 
the Arabs crossed the Tigris whereupon the garrison 
of the foi tress on the west bank surrendered on 
promising to pay the poll-tax and obtained per- 
mission to go where they pleased. Under the same 
caliph, c Utba was dismissed from his post as 
commander of Mosul and Harthama b c Arfadja 
al-Banki succeeded him. The latter settled Arabs 
in houses of their own, then allotted them lands 
and made Mosul a camp city fnisr) in which he 
also built a Friday Mosque (al-Baladhurl, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 332). According to al-Wakidi, c Abd al- 
Malik (65 — 86) appointed his son Sa c id as governor 
of al-Mawsil while he put his brother Muhammad 
over Arminiya and al- Di azIra. According to al-Mu L afa 
b. TcFus on the other hand, Muhammad was also 
governor of Adharbaidjan und al-Mawsil, and his 
chief of police Ibn Talid paved the town and 
built a wall round it (al-Baladhurl, op. cit.). His 
son Maruan II is also described as a builder and 
extender of the town; he is said to have organized 
its administiation and built mads, walls and a 
bridge of boats over the Tigris (Ibn Faklh, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 128; Yakut, Mit'djam^ ed. Wustenfeld, 
iv. 682 — 684). The foundation of a Friday Mosque 
was also asciihed to him. Mosul became under 
him the capital of the province of al-Djazira. 

After Mutawakkil’s death the KhandjI Musawir 
seized a part of the territory of Mosul and made 
al-Haditha his headquarters. The then governor 
of Md. : ul, the Khuzayl c Akaba b. Muhammad, was 
deposed by the Taghlibi Aiyub b. Ahmad who 
put his own son Hasan in his place. Soon after- 
wards the c Azdl c Abd Allah b. Sulaiman became 
the governor of al-Mawsil. The Kharidjls took the 
town from him and Musawir entered into possession 
of it. Mu c tamid appointed the Turkish general 
Asatagin governor of the town, but in Djumada I 
259 the latter sent his son Azkutagln there as his 
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deputy. The latter was soon driven out by the 
citizens of the town who chose Yahya b. Sulaiman 
as their ruler. 

Ilaitham b. c Abd Allah whom Asatagln then sent 
to Mosul had to return after achieving nothing. 
The Taghlibi I&hak b. Aiyub whom Asatagin sent 
with 20.000 men against Mosul, among whom was 
Hamdan b. Hamdun, entered Mosul after winning 
a battle, but was soon diiven out again. 

In 261 the Taghlibi Khidar b. Ahmad and in 
267 Ishak b. Kundadj was appointed governor of 
Mosul by Mu c tamid. A year after Ishak’s death, 
his son Muhammad sent Harun b. Sulaiman to 
Mosul (279J; when he w T as driven out by the in- 
habitants he asked the Banu Shaiban for assistance 
and they besieged the town with him. The in- 
habitants led by Harun b. c Abd Allah and Hamdan 
b. Hamdun after an initial victory were surprised 
and defeated by the Shaibanis: shortly afterwards 
Muhammad b. Ishak was deposed by the Kuid c AlI 
b. Dawud. 

When Mu c tadid became caliph in 279, Hamdan 
(the grandfather of Saif al-Bawla) managed to make 
himself very popular with him at first, but in 282 
he rebelled in Mosul. When an army was sent by 
the caliph against him under Waslf and Nasr, he 
escaped while his son Husain surrendered. The 
citadel of Mosul was stoimed and destroyed and 
Hamdan soon afterwards was captured and thrown 
into prison. Na»r was then ordered to collect 
tribute in Mosul and thus came into conflict with 
the followers of the Kharidji Harun; Ilarun was 
defeated and tied into the desert. In place of Tuk- 
tamir, who w*as imprisoned, the Caliph appointed 
Hasan b. c Ali governor of Mosul and sent against 
Harun, the main cause of the strife, the Hamdanid 
Husain who took him prisoner in 283. The family 
thus regained the caliph's favour. 

When after the subjection of the Kharidjls, 
raiding Kurds began to disturb the country round 
Mosul, Muktafi again gave a Hamdanid, namely 
Husain’s biother Abu ’ 1 -IIaidja 3 c Abd Allah, the 
task of bringing them to book, as the latter could 
rely on the assistance of the Taghlibis settled 
aiound Mosul, to whom the Hamdanids belonged. 
Abu ’l-Haidja' came to Mosul in the beginning 
of Muharram 293 and in the following year sub- 
dued the Kurds whose leader Muhammad b. Bilal 
submitted and came to live in Mosul. j 

From this time the Ilamdanids [q. v.] ruled 1 
Mosul, hist as governors for the caliph, then from I 
317 (Xasir al-Dawla Hasan) as sovereign rulers. ! 

The Tkailids who followed them (386 — 4S9) 1 
belonged to the tribe of the Bana Ka : l>. Their 1 
kingdom, founded In II udin al-Dawla al-Mukallad, 
whose independence was recognised by the Buyid>. 
extended as far as Ta 3 uk (Daklika), al-Mada'm , 
and Kufa. In 4S9 (1095—1096) MiNul passed to ! 
the Saldjuks. 

The town developed considerably under the 
Atabeg c Imad al-I)In Zangj who put an end to 
Saldjuk rule in 521 (1127 — 1128). Mosul, which 
wa*5 for the most part in ruins was given splendid 
buildings by him ; the fortifications w’ere restored 
and flournhing gardens suriounded the tow n Under 
one of his succosois. Tzz al-Dln Mas c ud I, Mu->ul 
was twice unsuccessfully besieged by Saladin(liS2 
and 1185 A. d.); after the conclusion of peace 
Izz al-Hln however found himself foiced to re- 
cognise Sal ad in as his suzerain. 

The town was at this time defended by a strong 


I citadel and a double wall, the towers of which 
j w r ere washed on the east side by the Tigris. To 
the south lay a great suburb, laid out by the 
vizier Mudjahid al-Din Kabmaz (d. 595). From 
| 607 his son Badr al-Din Lu : lu 5 [q. v.] ruled over 
I Mosul first as vizier of the last Zangids and from 
I 631 as an independent ruler. In 642 he submitted 
j to Hulagu and accompanied him on his campaigns, 
j so that Mosul was spared the usual sacking. When 
. however his son Malik Salih Ismahl joined Baibars 
i against the Mongols the town was plundered in 
i 660 (1261 — 1262); the ruler himself fell in battle 
(van Berchem, Festschrift f. Th. Noldeke , 1906, 
p. 197 sqq.). 

The Mongol dynasty of the Djala'ir succeeded 
the Ilkhans in Ba gh dad and Sultan Shaikh Uwais 
| in 7 66 (1364 — 1365) incorporated Mosul in his 
, kingdom. The world conqueror Timur not only 
| spared Mosul but gave rich endowments to the 
I tombs of Xabi Yunus and Nab! Djirdjls, to which 
I he made a pilgrimage, and restored the bridge 
I of boats between Mosul and these holy places, 
j The Turkoman dynasty of the Ak KoyUnlu 
i whose founder Baha 3 al-Din Kara c Othman had 
I been appointed goveinor of Diyar Bakr by Timor, 
] was followed about 920 (1514 — 1515) by the 
j Persian Safawids. After long fighting the Ottomans 
I in 1047 (1637 — 1638) finally took the town from 
! them. In 1077 (1667) it was visited by a serious 
I earthquake, in 1156 (1743) besieged by Nadir 
| Shah Afshar and heroically defended by Christians 
: and Muslims. It was then under a Pasha of the 
local family of the c Abd al-DjaUl who had ruled 
i the town for a long period, fairly independent of 
! the Porte. In the xixd* century Mosul was an un- 
• important provincial town of the Turkish empire. 

| After the World War the wilayet of Mosul after 
; long negotiations was placed in the mandated 
territory of c Iiak. The town has now about 70 — 
90,000 inhabitants. 

The Arab geographers compare its plan to a 
| headcloth (tailasun\ i. e. to an elongated rectangle. 

| Ibn Ilawkal who visited Mosul in 358 (968-969), 

! describes it as a beautiful town with fertile sur- 
; roundings. The population in his time consisted 
| mainly of Kurds. According to al-MakdisI (c. 375 
1 = 9S5 — 686 ), the town was very beautifully built. 
Its plan was in the form of a semi-circle. The 
citadel was called al-Z\[urabba'a and stood where 
the Xahr Zubaida canal joined the Tigris (now 
IckaUa or Bash Tabiya ?; cf. Herzfeld, op. cit ., p. 209). 
Within its walls w r ere a Wednesday market (Suit 
etl-Arba'ii 3 ) after which it was sometimes called. 
The briday Mosque built by Marvvan stood on 
an eminence not far from the Tigris to which 
steps led up. The streets in the market were for 
the most part roofed over. Al-Makdisi {op. cit., 
P- *3^) gives the eight main streets of the town 
(discussed m Ileizfeld, op. at., p. 209). The castle 
of the caliph {Kasr a l- Kh alifa) stood on the east 
bank, half a mile from the town and commanded 
Xiniveh; in the time of al-Makdisi it was already 
in ruins, through which the Xahr al-Khawsar 
flowed. 

Ibn Djubair visited Mosul on 22 n d-26 th Safar 580 
(June 4 — S, 1184). Shortly before, Nur al-Din 
had built a new Friday Mosque on the market- 
place. At the highest point in the town was the 
citadel (now: Bash Tabiya); it was known as al- 
ZJadlTt* “the hunch-backed” and perhaps as the 
synonymous a l- Da fa 3 a (G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus 
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syr. Akten pers. Martyr , p. 178 sq.; E. Herz- 
feld, op. at.* p. 210), and according to al-Kazwlni 
was surrounded by a deep ditch and high walls. 
The city walls which had strong towers ran down 
to the river and along its bank. A broad highway 
( Atari c ) connected the upper and lower towns (the 
north-south road called Darb Dair al-A c la : ). In 
front of the w’alls suburbs stretched into the distance 
with many smaller mosques, inns and baths. 'I he 
hospital (mar is tan) was celebiated and the great 
covered market ( kaisariya ). 

Most houses in Mosul were built of tufa or 
marble (from the Djebel Maklub east of the town) 
and had domed roofs (Yakut, op. cit.). Later Mo^ul 
was given a third Fiiday Mosque which commanded 
the Tigris and was perhaps the building admired 
by Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi (c. 740 a. H.) 

The site of the ancient Niniveh (Arabic Xlnaivai) 
was in al-Makdisi’s time called Tall al-Tawba and 
was said to be the place where the piophet Yunis 
stayed when he wished to convett the people of 
Niniveh. There was a mosque there around which 
the Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla built hostels for 
pilgrims. Half a mile away was the healing spi mg 
of c Ain Yunis with a mosque beside it, perhaps 
also the Shadiarat al-Yaktin, said to be planted 
by the Prophet himself. The tomb of NabI Djir- 
djls, who according to Muslim legend had suffered 
martyrdom in Mosul (cf. i., p. 1046 sq .), was in 
the east town; also that of NabI Shith (Seth; cf. 
Herzfeld, op. cit., p. 206 sq.). 

Mosul takes its name from the fact that a 
number of arms of the river there combine to 
form a single stream. The town lies close beside 
the Tigris on a spur of the western steppe-plateau 
which juts out into the alluvial plain of the river. 
Close beside its walls are quail les in which 
the plaster for the buildings and for the mortar 
is obtained. The site of the town, almost thiee 
square kilometres in area enclosed by the al- 
ready mentioned wall and the Tigris, slopes from 
the old fortress gradually to the south. To the 
southeast stretch, as in the middle ages, the 
suburbs surrounded by feitile plains. A little above 
the spot where the wall joins the river on the 
south-east is the bridge of boats. All the old 
buildings and even the court of the Great Mosque 
lie, according to E. Herzfeld’s investigations, below 
the level of the streets in which the accumulation 
of mounds of debris from houses is a result of a 
thousand years of continuous occupation. 
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| MOZARABS, the name given in the middle 
| ages to those Christians who lived in 
districts under Muslim rule and bore the 
stamp of Spanish Moorish culture. The word comes 
! from the Arabic mustcLt ib , the meaning of which 
, is exactly that of the Spanish mozdrabe ; the Arabic 
| form itself is found in documents in the archives 
1 of mediaeval Spain. 

\Ye know that in principle at the time of 
conquest the new subjects of the Muslim conquerors 
■ could either adopt Islam or continue to profess 
! their own faith, in the latter case falling into the 
' category of tributaries (dhimmi : q.v.). The early 
Aiab rulers of Spain showed considerable tolerance 
1 in this connection and the treaties of capitulation 
: were definite on this point, at least if we may 
judge by one of them of which the text has been 
: preserved and which was concluded between the 
1 Visigoth Theodemir, lord of the distiict of Murcia 
[q. v.], and c Abd al- c Az'iz b. Musa b. Nusair. This 
attitude of Spanish Islam to the Christians hardly 
1 altered in the centuries following until the coming 
' of the Almoravids and Almohads. It is tiue there 
| were occasional anti-Christian leactions under the 
I first Umaiyads which found vent m persecution. 

1 But these persecutions seem to have been dictated 
; by political considerations rather than by the 
i fanaticism of individual rulers. The Christian com- 
munities of the large towns were the most active 
nurseries of the nationalist movements which broke 
i out in Spain mainly in the ninth century. Among 
| the most important we may mention that led by 
' the Mozarab c Omar b. Hafsun [q. v.], which passed 
1 far beyond the limits of a purely religious movement. 

! At Cordova in particular a few' illuminati had to 
I be sent to the scaffold because they insulted the 
! religion of the Prophet. The Muslim judges seem 
! to have sentenced them to the supreme penalty 
: with considerable reluctance and the central autho- 
j rities took the initiative in summoning a council, 

; so that the church itself put a stop to the demon- 
! strations of certain mystics like Eulogio and Alvaro. 

In any case in the tenth century the Mozarabs 
| of the caliphate were living in harmony with all 
| classes of Muslim society and w*ere themselves 
| considerably influenced by Arab culture. They 
| spoke Arabic, just as the Muslims spoke the 
i Romance language, and were acquainted with 
Islamic literature. The reciprocal influences were 
! therefore considerable and were to continue so 
i till the end of the middle ages. 

As regards administration, the Christian commu- 
nities of Muslim Spain under the L maiyads weie 
under the direct authouty of officials chosen by 
themselves fiom their own number and appointed 
| with the approval of the Muslim authorities. Their 
| head, who is sometimes given the Latin title of 
i defense r or p/oteetor. was most frequently called 
1 Count (Conies, Sp. Conae . Ar. k units). Ihe taxes 
' which the Christians had to pay were collected 
; By an agent called exceptor. To settle their 
, differences they had a special judge (Ar. kadi 
* l-nasara or kadi 'I -adjoin, Lat. censor ) who 
administered the Visigothic code (Liber Judicum , 

; later the Fact o Juzgo). 

1 The Chiistian communities of Cordova and 
! Seville were among the most important but were 
: less important than that of Toledo, which was 
I during the caliphate the resilience of the metro- 
politan (matron) of Spain. The clergy were under 
I bishops (uskuf). Public worship was celebrated 
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in the churches: there were monasteries (dair) 
with monks ( rahib ) in the neighbourhood of the 
larger towns: for example that of Aimilat (Guadi- 
mellato) near Cordova. 

The history of the Mozarabs of Spain is of , 
course closely connected with the political history 
of Islam in Spain and with the “leconquista". 
But its development is mainly interesting as 
thiowmg light on the peculiar culture of Mooiish 
Spam which remained alive even after the fall 
of Muslim power. The recent publication of a 
considerable number of documents from the archives 
of the cathedral of Toledo mainly of the xii*h and 
xnith centuries enables us to estimate how great 
was the arabicisation of all classes in reconquered 
Spam, which we find influencing civil, military and 
economic institutions and even ecclesiastical ritual 
(Mozarab rite). It is similarly to the Mozarab 
communities and their representatives who went 
to the north of the Peninsula that we must attribute 
the origin of a special art. Mozarab art, directly 
deiived from Cordovan art and characteuzed by 
almost regular use of the horse-shoe arch and 
the vault. 

B ib lie gr ap h y : The fundamental work, 
although sometimes slightly tendencious, is that 
of F J. Simonet, His toil de los Mozd/abes de 
Espaha , Madrid 1903. We must also give a 
high place to the notable work of A. Gonzalez 
Palencia, Los Mozdrabes de Toledo en los siglos 
XII y XIII 4 volumes, Madrid 1926 — 30. Cf. 
also : R. Chabas, Los Mozdrabes de Valencia , 
Valence 1S91 ; R. Dozy, Histoire dcs Musulmans 
d'Espagne . 2 n <l ed., Leyden 1931 (principally 
book II); M. Gomez Moreno, Iglesias mozdrabes^ 
arte es panel de los siglos IX — AY, Madrid 1919; 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Histoi ia de la Espaha 
musulmana , Barcelona 1925; E. Levi-Provengal, 
I" Espagne musitlmane Ju X cme siecle , Institutions 
et vie socials. Paris 1 932, p. 31 — 37 ; R. Menendez 
Pidal, la Espaha del CiJ , Madrid 1 929, p, 98 sqq.\ 
F. Pons Boigues, Apuntcs sobre las esaituras 
mozdt ahs teledanas, Madrid 1897 ; E. Saavedra, 
la mitjer mozdrabe , Madiid 1904. 

(E. Levi-Pro'. en<;al) 

MSHATTA, a ruined palace in Trans- 
jordania. 

Description of the building. The iuins 
of al-Mshatta (the winter camp) lie east of the 
Jordan about 130 miles south of Damascus and 
25 east of the northern shore of the Dead Sea, 
near the Darb al-Hadjdj, the pilgrims' road from 
Damascus to Medina and Mecca. It consists of a 
rectangular outer wall, defended by towels at the 
coiners, each side being 157 jards long. The 
entrance gateway is in the centre of the south 
side and is flanked by two pentagonal half- to we is 
rising out of an octagonal base, across which runs 
as far as the next lound toweis the long frieze 
16 feet high and o\er 45 yards long, which 
has for the most pait been taken to Berlin and 
wdiich made Mshatta a world-famous monument of 
early Muslim architecture and decorative art and 
a much discussed centre of interest in Oriental 
archaeology. I he building of the whole area with- 
in the wall was planned in thiee sections of which 
however only the central one was cariied through, 
at least in part. This again is divided into three 
parts: the entrance area, the central lectangular 
open couTt and the royal residence. The plan by 
B. Schulz (cf. Jah, bitch d. p, cuss. Kunslsammlunpcn , 


! vol. xxv., 1904) shows a gateway and an entrance 
hall, both of which were intended to be vaulted, 
and a series of surrounding rooms, of which the 
oblong room to the right of the entrance has 
been said by Herzfeld and others to be a mosque 
because it has a niche in it which is taken to be 
a mihrab. Only the foundations of the walls of 
this part however are still standing. In the laige 
quadrangular court on the w estern side is a water- 
basin built of brick and traces of a second one 
mentioned by Tristram on the opposite side, so 
that Schulz thought there were originally intended 
to be four for the sake of symmetry. The palace 
consists of a great hall with three aisles, a domed 
chamber and the living rooms at the sides. The 
walls are about live feet high, of blocks of lime- 
stone and above that of brick (21 X 21 an d 
2 7 X 2 7> 65 cm. thick). The rooms at the sides 
to the left and right of the great hall with its three 
aisles, are all barrel-vaulted ; the smaller vaultings 
still exist and, like the relieving arches of the 
doors, are remarkable for their pointed arches. 
Schulz was able with certainty to reconstruct the 
facade which had fallen and was still lying on 
the ground. It consisted of three round arches on 
pillars corresponding to the three aisles. The hall 
w r as divided into three sections by pillars of which 
a few shafts and a Corinthian capital with painting 
and remains of gilding have been found. Holes 
and gutters at the bases and on the shafts sug- 
gested to Schulz that the columns had originally 
been taken from another building and used again 
heie. The horizontal termination of the facade 
also shows that this hall was intended to have a 
flat, and not a basilical roof, or actually had one. 
To give it its height the two supporting rows 
( of pillars had a second story of pillars placed 
I upon them, an arrangement usual in Syrian archi- 
tecture also. The quadrangular hall of audience 
and ceremonial, entered from the oblong hall by a 
second door, was covered by a dome and thiee 
half domes of biick, all of which have collapsed. 
Dovetailing on the inside of the sui rounding wall 
shows that it w r as intended to build on to the 
sides of the palace dwellings for soldiers and 
other retainers. On the evidence of these projections 
from the wall, Schulz has prepared his recon- 
struction of the plan of these wings. The qua- 
drangular surrounding walls with the round towers 
had barely been half built when the half-finished 
work w'as stopped. The principal motive of the 
great frieze at the part of the wall containing the 
main gateway is a zigzag pattern in high relief 
which forms 44 half triangles. These triangular 
areas are, wherever the frieze was finished, thickly 
covered with tendrils in low relief. In the centres 
of the pairs of interlocking perpendicular and 
suspended triangles, bosses are set in high relief 
decorated with acanthus rosettes. The socket of 
the frieze is in the form of a modified Attic base 
consisting of a plinth and two toruses. The border 
which frames the frieze at the sides and above 
consists of a leaf kyma at the foot and a second 
largei crowning it. According to .Schulz’s photo- 
graph. before the frieze was removed, the half left 
ol the door up to the main border was finished 
but the right half only up to half height the of 
the frieze. 

The patterns of foliage in the fields of the tri- 
angles show great variety. Here we follow the 
scheme of the official publication in the yah) b . 
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d. preuss. Kunstsammlungen , xxv. (1904), pi. viii. 
The triangles A and B have within circles vines 
with birds picking grapes; in the apex of tiiangle 
A there is also a Chinese fabulous animal with 
a human head such as was very popular in Chinese 
sepulchral plastic art. In C the circles are inter- 
laced and lotus flowers appear in addition to the 
Nine-tendrils. In D — I the vines which are here 
more realistic grow’ out of vases w’hich are flanked 
by lions and winged griffins; buffaloes, panthers, 
lynxes and gazelles also relieve the foliage. In 
triangle J the tendrils grow straight out of the 
giound; this area also has the remarkable addition 
of men picking the grapes. Triangle L is the first 
right of the door and is the last to contain animals. 
The areas of the triangles of the right half show’ 
a quite different style. M — T have, it is true, still 
vines but of the greatest, lace-like delicacy and 
closeness of pattern which varies from triangle to 
triangle. U and V lastly are filled with palm-leaves 
and cone-shaped figures instead of vines and crowned 
with spirals. 

Form and purpose of the building. 
The plan is that of a hira^ i. e. the Aiab type of 
camp, reproduced in building materials, and so 
called after the Lakhmid capital, with the prince's 
tent or house on the central axis just as is de- 
scribed by Mas c udi in his account of Samarra (cf. 
E. Herzfeld, Erster vorldufiger B eric ht uber die 
Ausgrabungen von Sama> ra, Berlin 1912, p. 39 
sq.). Mshatta, Ukhaidir and Samarra are descendants 
of this eastern type of palace. Just as the form 
could only be recognised as typical after the 
examination of Ukhaidir in the c Irak and by the 
excavation of Samarra, so it was the investigations 
of II. Lammens that first elucidated the purpose 
of these buildings (. La Badici et La Hha sons les 
Omeiades , in M.F.O.B ., iv.). Following Lammens, 
Herzfeld explained Mshatta as a bddiya [q. v.], 
i. e. a country palace which was built in the form 
of a /lira for an Umaiyad as an occasional residence. 

History of exploration, bibliography 
and date. After its first discovery by H B 
Tristram in 1872, Mshatta was explained by his 
archaeological adviser J. Fergusson as a Sa>anian 
palace, built by Khusraw’ II after his conquest of 
S)ria in 614 A. P. It found a place in literature 
with this description in Tristram’s The Land of ‘ 
Moab (London 1873). It was not till about the 
end of the century that Mshatta became a subject 
of archaeological study and discussion when it 
was visited in 1898 by A. Musil and soon aftei- 
waids examined by R. E. Brunnow and A. v. 
Domaszewski and published in their P> ovine 2 a 
Arabia (1904— 1909). In the meanwhile the Prussian 
expedition sent to take it down under B. Schulz 
had already been there and the Berlin publication 
by Schulz and Strzygowski appeared in the Ja/nb. 
d. preuss. Kunsts 1904. To Professor Strzygowski 
is due the credit of having urged W. Bode to bring 
the facade to Berlin. Thanks to the interest displayed 
by the Emperor William II in the plan and his 
friendly relations with Sultan c Abd al-Hamid, the 
latter, with the traditional generosity of an Oriental 
despot, gave the German Emperor a present of 
this ornament of the desert. As a result of his 
study of the architecture and decoration, Strzy- 
gowski dated Mshatta betNveen 400 and 600 A v. 
M. v. Berchem with Clermont-Ganneau and Dussaud 
decided on historical grounds for the Lakhmid 
dating, i. e. that it was built as early as the 


1 fourth century a. d. (Aux pays de Moab et d' Edom, 
iv., J. S., 1909, p. 401 — 408) while Biunnow and 
Musil assumed a Ghassanid ongin. On the other 
hand in his review of Strzygowski ( Z . A ., xix., 
1905 — 1906, p. ^U)sqq. and Islamstudien , p. 276 
sqql), C. H. Becker championed the Umaiyad dating, 
which E. Herzfeld in his Genesis der is/arn. Knnst 
mid das Mshattaproblem (Is/., i., 1910, p. 27-63 
and 105 — 1 44) supported with evidence from the 
history of art, and was strengthened by the 
appearance at the same time in M. F. 0 . B ., iv., 
1910, p. 91 — 1 12 of H. Lammens’ study Badia 
et Hira. This Umaiyad dating Herzfeld tried to 
make more convincing in his Mshatta , Hira und 
Bddiya (Jb. d. preuss. AT/j., 1921) and finally 
crowned his work with the discovery of an in- 
scription drawn up by WalTd II himself recording 
repairs done by him; WalTd II was murdered after 
a year’s reign (126 = 743-744) and woik on the 
building was not completed. This attribution found 
further support in a story quoted by H. Lammens 
(in J. A., 1915) from Ibn al-Mukaffa c , according 
to which WalTd II was murdered by a man named 
Ibrahim while building a “town” in the desert, 
which was to bear his name. Lammens identifies 
this town with Mshatta. Recently the Syrian 
desert palaces were again thoroughly investigated 
by the two fathers and teachers of the Ecole 
Biblique St. Etienne in Jerusalem, Jaussen and 
Savignac (Mission Arch, en Aiabie III. Les cha- 
teaux Arabes de Qoceir Antra , Haraneh et Tuba , 
2 vols., Paris 1922). As regards Tuba and Mshatta 
the two students came to the same conclusion as 
earlier scholars, namely that they belong to the 
same period. As it seemed to them impossible to 
attribute them to the Umaiyad period, they attri- 
buted them to the pre-Islamic period; as both 
buildings were left unfinished, they must have 
been built towards the end of a dynasty or king- 
dom. The discovery of idols at Mshatta also, they 
said, prevented its being attributed to the Umaiyad 
period (cf. Diez, Die Kunst d. islamischen Volker , 
nth ed., 1926, p. 153) 

Establishment of the Umaiyad date 
of Mshatta. The archaeological material at 
Strzygowski’s disposal when he wrote on Mshatta 
in 1904 was still insufficient for the proper 
appreciation of the historical position. It was not 
yet possible to have a complete conception of 
Umaiyad art. Herzfeld who knew the lands in 
question by long residence and frequent travels 
was able six years later to approach the problem 
from much more solid premises. The most important 
monument from which deductions could be drawn 
was the Mihrab of the Djami c al-Khassakl, discovered 
by Sarre and Herzfeld in the meanwhile in Baghdad, 
which must be either pre- or early c Abbasid, and 
the decoration of which formed a parallel to that 
of Mshatta (Is/., i. 33 sq. and plate i.). The 
explanation of the niche in the chamber right of 
the gateway as a mihrab had to be decisively 
rejected and indeed less emphasis had been laid 
on it by Herzfeld than by superficial writers on 
the question for Nvhom the “mihrab” meant an 
easy proof of their point. Schulz had previously 
ascertained on the spot that this niche is not a 
mihrab, and a study of the plan and Schulz’s 
measurements shows a piece of masonry jutting 
65 cm. out of the wall, containing a niche 1.62 m. 
broad and 1.48 deep. The fact that the mihrab 
is never in a projection from the wall (an exception 
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would prove nothing) as well as the breadth of 
the niche which would be exceptional, even in 
veiy laige mosques of late date (such a depth is 
hardly ever found anvvvhere), prove that this can 
only be a tribunal niche or something of the hind, 
Kasr al-Tuba has in its south wall four similar 
semi-circular apse-like niches about io feet broad, 
which surely no Muslim archaeologist would claim 
as nuhrabs. Mshatta, however, does not icquire 
such illusive evidence to prove its Umaivad date 
The conclusive proofs are found in the variety of 
material u c ed and architectural styles, in the ap- 
plication of the principles of the minor arts to the 
decoration of building-, already noticed but not 
cmrectly interpreted by Stizygowski. and the varietv 
of styles in the areas of the triangles which fall 
into four groups. 

The combination of 'Irak brickwork with Syrian 
stonework in the royal residence proves the co- 
operation of diffeient group.- of workmen working 
on the sy-tt-m of conscription which was levived 
by the Umaiyads. The construction of the brick 
arches is also 'Irakian in form aDd, besides, they 
are pointed arches which were unknown before the 
beginning of the seventh century, so that it is im- 
possible to put the date befoie 600 A D It was 
only m the early Muslim period that their use 
spread We find Syrian torus profiles on the basi- 
ltcal building and Noith Mesopotamian profiles 
on the frieze. The pillars in the basilica! hall oie 
taken from older buildings as was the custom 
wherever possible in the early Muslim period. In 
the pre-Muhammadan penod neither wooden braces 
in the arches nor material from older buildings 
were used (Herzfeld). 

On the significance of the decorative fagacle we 
may add a little to Strzy gowski’s and Herzfeld’s 
observations. Two points weie hardly touched on 
in the previous discussion: that the fiieze is to 
be considered and understood only as the basis 
of a great fagade which was planned but was 
never finished, and the origin of this s\ stem of 
decoration from Persian textile art, which alone 
could supply the foundation for it and explain 
the sudden appearance of this completely new- 
world hitheito unknown in architectural ornamen- 
tation. The fagade pioper planned above this 
architectural border would have contained a pattern 
on a much larger scale ju-t as we see on eat pets. 
The thousandfold nppo-ed groups of animals still 
to be found on Russian carpets and textiles 
influenced from Pei-ia and the Caucasus of the 
.width — xi\th centuries and the zigzag friezes filled 
with tendril.- each with a cvpie-s (in place of a 
rosette) in the centre show the populanty and 
wide distribution and permanence of this motive. 
When it was taken over for architectural decoration, 
the popular textilised foim-. however, were trans- 
lated into the traditional fotms of the art of the 
land and time Thi- explain- the diffeient stylistic 
execution of the same plan by the stone-masons. 

This historic bleach with tradition, this sur- 
prising control over a differently onented artistic 
tendency pie-upposes a radical change and re- 
organisation of society and outlook. .An artistic 
cieed so peifect and complete in itself cannot 
po-sibly be explained by the ambition of some 
upstart of a desert sheikh but it presupposes 
in addition to enormous wealth and far-reaching 
power a highly trained artistic sense, which was 
only possible at the time of the Vmaiyad Court 


! and actually existed there, as we know from 
; many sources. Only a passionate builder and lover 
of architecture could visualise such a work and 
j only at a court filled with scholars, poets and 

■ arti>ts from all countries could the plans for it 
be drawn up. This illuminating emancipation from 
the Hellenistic fagade with its pillared Diches is 
only to be explained as the expiession of a new 
outlook rooted m religion and proudly conscious 

I of its quite different ideals, as was the case with 
1 >oung idam. For the fir*t time, the new teaching 
! was here given artistic expression, in a design on 
| a figured ground, which was to develop into the 
frieze of in>ci iptions on the fwu/i in Khargird in 
the xi th century (cf. Diez, Chiuanische Baudenk- 
maler , PI. 1S/2). 

Bibliography', given in the article. 

(E. Diez) 

MU A DHDH IN. [See Masdjid, I, H, 4 and 

A PHAN ] 

al-MU AIYAD. [See Hisham II.] 

al-Mauk al-MU 3 AIYAD Saif al-DIn, Shaikh 
al-Mahmudl (so-called after his first owner) al- 
KhasskI (member of the bodyguard), a Cncassian 
by birth, was brought as a slave to Cairo and 
purchased by the Atabeg Barkuk. When the latter 
became Sultan in 784 (1382) he gave him his 
j freedom, put him in the corps of pages ( djamdar , 

1 q. v.), moved him to the corps of cup-bearers {saki^ 
| q. v.) and later appointed him to the bodyguard 
| ( khasski. whence his nickname). Barkuk’s son, Nasir 
I Faradj [q.v.], on his accession in 801 (1399) ap- 
! pointed him emir of a thousand and in the following 
I year governor of Tripoli. He served as a troop 
I commander in the battle of Damascus against Timur, 

! was taken prisoner, soon after his release again became 

■ governor of Tripoli and later of Damascus. The 
: ieign of Sultan Faradj was a period of uninterrupted 
, fighting between the Sultan and his governors and 

Shnikh was always in the midst of intrigues: often 
| he was on the Sultan’s side, more often in rebellion 
| against him. His relations with his rival, the powerful 
governor Newriiz, were similar. Finally the Sultan 
succumbed to the emirs, was deposed and put to 
death: the caliph c Abbas b. Muhammad al-Musta c In 
succeeded him in 815 (1412). The governor Shaikh 
who was m Caiio at the time, was appointed first 
minister (mzam al-mullS) and retained power by 
filling all available offices with his followers. A 
rebellion of the Egyptian Bedums gave a pretext 
foi deposing the Sultan al-Musta c in. The emirs 
demanded that a man of vigour should occupy the 
throne and in Sha c ban of the same year chose 
Shaikh as Sultan. While he encountered no diffi- 
culties in Egypt, the goveinois of the Syrian 
piovinces refused to recognise him. Pie had himself 
to go to Sy ria to bi ing them to reason He gradually 
succeeded in taking one after the other prisoner, 
and after he had executed his chief enemy Newruz 
his thione was secure. The last rebellion in 818 
(1415) he put down with comparative ease. 

The defeat of the Ottoman Sultan Bayazld in 
S04 (1402) by Timur and the civil strife in the 
Mamluk kingdom had been utilised by the neigh- 
bouring luleru in the buffer-states between Egypt 
and the Ottoman empire to capture a number 
of towns and fortresses in southern Asia Minor up 
to a line I.arenda-Abulustain-Darenda, which had 
previously been under Mamluk rule. Sultan Shaikh 
regarded it as his duty to lecapture these fortresses 
and again force these former vassals to recognise 
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his suzerainty in order to give his kingdom the ! 
necessary strength to resist its enemy, the Ottoman 
Sultan, and to protect the northern frontiers against i 
the plundering raids of the Turkomans. The first 
campaign took place in 820 (1418) because, in ; 
spite of repeated demands, the prince Muhammad 1 
b. c Alt of the house of Karaman would not suirender , 
the town of Tarsus, which he had taken, although 
he was ready to recognise the Sultan’s suzerainty 
on the coins and in the khutba. The Sultan set 
out from Cairo, receiving in Syria envoys from the 
families of Dhu 'l-Ghadir, Karaman and Ramadan, 
who brought the submission of their chiefs. Malatiya, 
Abulustain, Darenda and Tarsus were successively 
occupied, then Behesna, Kahta and Karkar west 
of the Euphrates ; the citadels of the two last-named 
were besieged, but the siege was raised when the 
commanders recognised the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
In the following year, a dangerous enemy of the i 
Sultan, Kara Yusuf, chief of the Black Sheep, 
invaded Northern Syria in his pursuit of Kara Yelek, ; 
chief of the White Sheep (both called after their 
banners), plundered the towns in the N. E. of the 
Mamluk empire but then returned to Baghdad. The 
Sultan’s successes were rendered usele*s by his 
return to Egypt, as the Syrian governors did not 
succeed in retaking the citadels. The Sultan there- 
fore sent his son Ibrahim with a strong army to 
Asia Minor. The latter reached Kaisarlva, appointed 
friendly chiefs as governois, while seveial hostile 
chiefs were taken prisoners and put to death and 
others slain in their flight. Ibrahim himself returned 
to Cairo in triumph but died there in 823(1421) 
to the great grief of his father (the story that the 
latter poisoned him out of jealousy of his fame 
is absurd). Kara Yusuf was threatening the eastern 
frontier, but he had to turn his attention to his 
enemies, a rebellious son and Timur’s grandson 
Shah Rukh, and at the end of the year he was : 
poisoned. The Sultan himself had suffered for years , 
from an affection of the foot; his illness (probably 
inflammation) became so serious that he could 
scarcely leave his bed. He had installed his eighteen 
months’ old son as his successor and three of his 
emirs formed a kind of regency. His death took 
place on the 8 th Muharram S2S (Jan. 14, 1427). j 
His kingdom was secure, the frontiers consolidated, 
but at home there was a lack of order. Beduins i 
were plundering the country and Alexandria was I 
not infrequently exposed to attacks from the sea \ 
by Frankish pirates. Offices were freely sold and . 
the people suffered much from the extortions of 1 
the officials. From time to time the Sultan deprived ] 
high officials of the profits of their extortions or 
imposed severe punishments on them. Taxes op- | 
pressed the country. The Sultan himself was brave | 
and to the end of his life fulfilled his duties as 
a ruler in spite of his painful affliction — he had 
frequently to be carried. Although he led a life | 
of pomp and gave popular entertainments, fireworks 1 
and feasts with great splendour, he was outwardly ] 
a pious and humble Muslim, who in times of famine i 
and pestilence took part in prayers in the penitential ; 
garb of the Sufis on the bare ground and like a | 
pious Muslim observed a three days’ fast in times i 
of drought. He was harsh on Jews and Christians, 
dismissed them from government offices where they , 
had clerical and administrative posts, and punished 
them in addition. The old strict regulations about 
dress were again enforced and all kinds of humi- , 
liations heaped on the “unbelievers”. I 
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Taghrlbirdt, ed. Popper, Yl/i/iii. 168 — 176; Ibn 
Taghnbirdi, alManhal al-safl , Arab MS. Vienna, 
Mixt 329, fol. 3S2 — 91 ; for the Asia Minor 
dynasties see E. de Zambaur, Manuel de Gene- 
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(M. Sobernheim) 

ai -MLPAIYAD FI ’L-DIN, Abu Nasr Hibat 
Allah b. Abi c Imran* Musa b. DawCd al-ShIrazI, 
a Fa timid da c i of high rank. d. 470 (10S7). At 
the beginning of his mission al-Mu'aiyad propagated 
the Isma c lll doctrine in the East, especially in 
Shiraz He succeeded in converting the Buwaihid 
amir Abu Kalldjar [q. v.], but on account of op- 
position at home he went to Baghdad and Mawsil, 
and thence to Cairo, where he was received after 
some time at the court of al-MustaDrir bi ’llah [q. v.]. 
He now became chief dtfi and hub of the Imam, 
and was piobably in relations with the other great 
dill Nasir-i Khusraw [q. v.]. Al-MiPaivad was sent 
in command of an army to help al-Basasiil [q. v.] 
against the Turkmens. With his assistance al-Basa- 
slrl inflicted a severe defeat on the Turkmens at 
Sindjar, took Baghdad, and read the kfoitba in 
the name of the Fatimid Caliph. Al-Mu^aiyad was 
also in direct communication with the leaders of 
the Fatimid daTioa in Yaman. In addition to his 
capacities as a general he was possessed of great 
literary ability and a poet of no mean talent. Ilis 
Jizdan, which consists of panegyrics on the Fatimid 
Imams al-Mustanrir and al-Zahir, deals partly with 
philosophical subjects. Another important woik, 
al- Madjalts, contains Soo “assemblies”, dealing with 
different theological and philosophical questions, 
including his correspondence with the poet-philo- 
sopher Abu VAla 5 al-Ma : airi [q.v.] on the subject 
of vegetarianism (>ee D. S. Margoliouth, in J. P. 
A. S. [1902], 2S9 sqql). His autobiogiaphical work, 
al-Slra, gives a detailed account of his mission in 
Shiraz and his admission to the court of al-Mustansir, 
and is carried down to 451 (1059). Besides being 
one of the few autobiographies m Arabic liteiature, 
it is of considerable interest for the history of the 
Buwaihids and their relations with the Fatimids. 
The MSS. of these works are pieseived in some 
collections of Ismahll woiks in Yaman and India. 

Bibliography". Contained in the article; 
also Ibn al-Sairafi, al-Idiara , Cairo I9 2 4i P- 69 1 
Farsnama (G. M. S., N. S , i.), 119; al-MakrizT, 
Khitat, i. 60: Idris c Imad al-Din b. al-Hasan, 
c UxTin al-Ahhbar , vols. vi. and vii. ; R. A. 
Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Poetry , p. 134 — 
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MU'AIYAD-ZADE, c Abd al-Rahman Celeb!, 
an important Ottoman theologian and 
legist. Born in 860 (1456) in Amasia of the 
family of Mu J aiyad-zade (his father c AlT was one 
of the three sons of I)iwrikli-zade Shams al-Din 
Mu'aiyad Celebl [d. 851 = 1447], Shaikh of the 
Ya c kub Pasha Zawiyesi in Amasia), he became, as 
a young student of theology, acquainted with prince 
Bayazld, the younger son of Sultan Mehmed al- 
Fatih and afterwards Sultan, who had been ap- 
pointed wall of Amasia as a seven year old boy, 
and became a member of his circle. It is to this 
period that his relations with the famous poetess 
Mihri Khatun [q.v.] belong. The relations between 
the gifted youth and the prince who was about 
9 years older than he (born 854= 1447), became 
so intimate that Muaiyad soon became the in- 
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separable comrade of Bayazid. When Sultan Mehmed 
heard from various sources, especially from a 
complaint in verse by HalimI Lutf Allah, Kadi 
of Shvas, who had been gravely insulted by the 
entourage of the prince, of alleged abuses at the 
pimce's court, especially the orgies of drug-taking - 
(, mukeivifat : ie/sA, afiyun , mct'djun ), he sent a 
commission of enquiry which arrived in Amasia 
when the prince was with Mu’aiyad on a pleasure 
trip to Ladik. The lesult of the enquiry was the 
issue of an order for the execution of the two 
chief culprits, one of whom was Mu’aiyad (this 
huktn-i sh;> if is given in Feildun, Me ijjmi? a-i 
Munshe'Tit , Constantinople 1274 2 , i. 270 — 271). , 
From a note by Mu’atyad in a book bought by 
him during his stay in Ladik in Rabl' I 882 ( June 
1477J (the ZlJj of Shems al-Din) the date is 
exactly fixed (the date in F’eridun should therefore 
be altered from 884 to 883; cf. Husam al-Din, 
Amasia Ttfrikhi. Istanbul 1927, iii., 230 note 1). 
Mu'aiyad, receiving timely warning of the fate : 
threatening him, escaped from Amasia, provided 
with everything necessary by Bayazid, and after a : 
short stay in Halab went to Shiraz, where he | 
completed his theological studies under the cele- j 
brated Djalal al-Din al-Dawwani. 

When Mu’aiyad returned home, on hearing , 
of Bayazld's accession, he received an idjaza 
(teacher’s diploma) from Dawvvani. In 887 (1482) 
he reached Amasia where his father had died three ; 
months earlier. After staying six weeks here he went . 
to Constantinople where his extensive learning 
soon gained him a reputation among the theologians. ; 
Bayazid appointed him mudenis at the Kalender- 
khane-mediese in Constantinople. In 891 (14S6) 
Mu’aiyad married the daughter of the famous legist j 
Mudih al-Din Kastellani (Mawlana Rested!) who 1 
was the last KSdi- c a-.ker-geneial of the Turkish 
empire and after the reforms by which this office was 
divided became Kadi-'asker of Rumelia. Mu’aiyad 
had a brilliant career: in 899 (1494) he became 
Kadi of Adrianople ; in 907 (1501) Kadi-'asker 
of Anatolia; in 910 (1504 — 1 5 ° 5 ) Kadi-Vkei of 
Rumelia and head of all the *ulama\ In 9 1 7 (151 1) 
the Janissaries who had taken the part of prince 
Selim plundered his house because his sympathies [ 
were with Ahmad, the favourite son of Bayazid. : 
He himself was dismissed by the now senile Sultan 
under pressure from the Janissaries, Selim I soon 
after his accession recalled however him to his 1 
old office as he saw in him the right man to ■ 
carry through the impoitant duties of a Kadl- £ asker. 
Selim took him with him on his campaign to ; 
Persia against Sliah Isma il. But on the way back 
Mu’aiyad was deprived of his office in ( 1 'oban Kopru, 
as symptoms of a mental breakdown had begun 
to show themselves (920=1514). He died in 
922 (1516) in Constantinople and was buried in 
Eiyub. 

MiPaiyad wrote a number of treatises on law ! 
and theology especially on Kur anic exegesis, i 
Brockelmann, G. A. L , i 227 and Brusal? Mehmed ! 
Tahir, 'Othmcnifi Miftilli fieri , Istanbul 1333, i. j 
3 55 1 S ive a Bst °f hi** works that survive in MS. I 
bnrler the nom-de-plume of Khatemi, Mu J aiyad j 
also wrote poetry in Arabic, Persian and Turkish. | 
His great service to Turkish literature lies however j 
less in his own original work than in the magni- 1 
ftcent liberality with which he encouraged rising ! 
young talent, like the poets Nedjati and Zati, the 1 
historians Kemal-Pasha-Zade and Muhyl al-Din I 


Mehmed, the jurist Abu ’I-Su c ud and others. Mu 3 aiyad 
was also famed as a calligraphist. He was the first 
Ottoman to form a private library of over 7,000 
volumes, a huge figuie for the time. 

Bibliography : In addition to the works 
already quoted : Tashkopruzade, Shaka'ik-i mi- 
maniye , Constantinople 1269, p. 308 — 311; transl. 
into German by Rescher, Constantinople 1927, 
p. 191 — 194, 86; Sehl, He Ait bihisht , Constan- 
tinople 1325, p. 27 — 28; I.atlfl, Tezkcre , Con- 
stantinople 1314, p. 23S; Habib, Khatt u-Khat- 
tatan , Constantinople 1306, p. 116; M. Shem c I, 
l //azcelt ethmar el-Teivarikh , Constantinople 
1295, p. 165; Thureiya. Sidfill-i c othmani , iii. 
310; Sanu, Karnus a/-A l lam, iv. 30, 7 ° — 7 *» 
Plammer, G.O.D i. 3°5 5 Gibb, H.O.P., ii. 
29 — 31. (Th. Menzel) 

MIFAIYID al-DAWLA, AbU Maxsur BUYe 
b. Rukn al-Dawla, Buy id governor born in 
Djumada II 330 (= February-March 942), died 
m Qjurdjan in Sha c ban 373 (January-February 984). 
See the article FAKHR al-dawla. 

al-MIFA KHKH IR. [See Allah, II.] 
al-MU c AMMA, anagram, sometimes cha- 
rade, a kind of enigma propounded in 
verse and rarely in prose; its meaning is 
made “blind” or obscure with the object of mis- 
leading the wits and the eye. It is formed by 
designating one or more words by various allusions 
to the letters forming it or them or by allusions 
relating to the pronunciation : the alphabetic value, 
the numeral value of the letters, misinterpretation 
or inversion ( kalb ). Very frequently no notice is 
taken of the vowels or of letters only connected 
with the spelling. Good taste is the rule. 

There are several varieties of niiftamma which 
will be found enumerated in the works given in 
the Bibliography. 

The invention of the nufamma is attributed to 
Khalil b. Ahmad, the inventor of prosody, while the 
Persians of course attribute it to C AH b. Abl Talib. 

The following is an example of a mt? amnia on 
the name Ahmad: Awwaluhu thalith} 1 tuffahaP H , 
7 va-rSbi u 'l- tuff a /A thanJhi. IVa-awwal al-miski 
lahu thnlitk wa-akhir u ’ l-ward 1 li-bakihi , “Its 
first is the third of [the word] tuff aha (apple) 
— A: and the fourth of [the word] tuff ah (apples) 
is its second = II; and the first of [the word] 
m.’sk (musk) is its third = M; and the last of [the 
word] ward (loses) is the remainder of it = D”. 

Here is a Persian example on the word satlk : 
iVam-i bn tarn an mah tirazi , haft ast bibarisiy 
u-tazi , “The name of my idol, this [woman] fair 
as the moon, is seven in Persian and Arabic”. 
'Phe wo id satik divided into two, gives sat or silt 
which in Arabic means “six” and ik or yek which 
in Persian means “one”, whence we have 6 -j- I = 7 * 
Bibliography'. Kutb al-Din al-Xahrawall, 
al-Kanz al-Asma? fi Faun a l- Mi? amnia (Brockel- 
mann, G. A. Z.. ii. 383); c Abd al-Mun c im b. 
Ahmad al-Bakk 5 5 , al-Tiraz a l- As mi? c ala Kanz 
al- Mu amnia ( Brockelmann, G. A. /k, ii. 285? 
381): anonym., Dj qlZ? al-DaycUiji ft. 'l-Muam- 
mayat wa 'l-Aghaz wa V- Ahadjl , Bairut 1882; 
Tahir b. Salih al-PjazrPiri, Tashil al-Madjaz fi 
Faun a!- Mi? amnia wa 'l-A lgh az. Bairut 130S; 
c Abd al-Hadi Nadja al-Abyarl, Sifud al-Mutal ? 
h-Situd al-Matalt\ Bulak 1283, i. 3; Tashkopru- 
zade, Mi f tcih al - Sal a da wa -Mis bah al-Siyada , 
Haidarabad 1329, i. 224 (X°. 35): c Abd al- 
Kadir b. Muhammad al-Tabari, c C T yun al-Mas<?il 
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min A c yan al-Maslfil , Cairo 1316, p. 108; Mu- 
hammad b. Kais al-Razi, al- Ztfifdjam fi Ma'a\ir 
Ashjfr al- c Ad/am, ed. Mlrza Muhammad and 
Browne, Leyden 1901, p. 397; al-Djurdjaoi, Ta c rl- 
fat^ Constantinople 1307, p. 150; Garcin deTassy, 
Rhetor, et prosodic des lang. des musul. de VOr ., 
Paris 1873, p. 165. (Moh. Bencheneb) 
MUbATTlLA [See Ta'tIl.] 

MU'AWADA (a.), barter, exchange. 

1. Mu c awada, barter, is historically an early 
form of the exchange of commodities between two 
parties and the predecessor of buying and selling 
[baf\ Roman law: em-ptio-venditio). In course of 
time sale developed out of exchange when, with 
the coming of money, a sum was given in place 
of the goods which the other party had to give 
in return. In Muslim law we find the following 
four kinds of sale: 

a. Exchange of one thing for another. This is 
the primitive method of exchange {jnifaivada). 
Exchange is a transaction in kind. Payment takes 
place “hand upon hand” (yad an bi-yad in ). 

b. Exchange of a thing for a definite sum 
( thaman ). By thaman (gold or silver) a sum of 
money is meant. Here we have a sale in the 
proper sense of the word (cf. bai c ). 

c. Exchange of one definite sum ( thaman ) for 
another; this is the case of gold or silver being 
exchanged for each or one another. This is 
called sarf (q, v. y money-changing). 

d. Exchange of a claim ( dain , debt) for a 
definite sum. The main business under this head 
is the salam or salaf [q. v.]. 

2. Mu'awada is a subdivision of the form ot 
agreement called sulh [q. v.]. According to Ibn al- 
Kasim’s definition, p. 338, and other fukahTi such 
an agreement is either sulh al-ibrZi , reduction of 
debt (not wiping it out) or sulh al-mifawada. 
exchange of debts. Ibn al-Kasim thus defines the 
latter: “And the exchange i. e. the composition is 
the ceding of one’s right to a third e. g. when some 
one claims a house or a part of it and he allows 
this claim and concludes an agieement with him by 
w-hich the debt is paid in some definite tihng e. g. 
clothes’’. In this case the ci editor instead of the 
thing claimed by him which the debtor is un- 
willing to give up takes another to wipe out the 
disputed debt. An agreement may also be made 
about a legal claim instead of a thing. The following 
is a practical illustration : Zaid has a legal claim 
against c Amr. c Amr raises a claim against Zaid. 
Each of them abandons his claim in sulh al- 
tnu area if a and the demands are cancelled. 

3. Lastly Mu'awada is a technical term 
in the general Muslim law of contract, on 
which there is so far no comprehensive study 
taking full account of the sources. A contract 
i^uktl ) may be based on onesided or mutual 
obligation ( contractus unilatei alts or bilatei alis). 
The latter form, which is the basis for mutual 
obligations, claim and counter-claim, is called 
Mifaicada in Muslim law. Examples of contract 
of this sort are those of sale, lease, marriage etc. 

Bibliography : L. W. C. van den Berg, 
De Contractu u do ut des*'. Leyden 1868, p. 29; 
Ahmad Abu ’l-Fath, al-Mii'amalat , Cairo 1340, 
i. 41, 1 87, sqq . ; al-ShirazT, fZitab al-Tanlnh , ed. 
A. W. T. Juynboll, Leyden 1S79, p. xi., xlviii., 
xiv. ; R. Grasshoff, Die allgemeinen Lehiren des 
Obligationenrechts , Gottingen 1895; also the 
usual works on Fikh. (Otto Spies) 


MU c AWIYA, the first Umaiyad caliph, 
son of Abu Sufyan [q. v.] and Hind [q. v.], was 
born in Mecca in the first decade of the seventh 
century a. d. Under the training of his father, 
the most influential personage in, if not the 
actual leader of the merchant republic of Mecca, 
he had an opportunity to be initiated into the 
principles of government as the Meccans under- 
stood it. Converted to Islam in the year of the 
fath or surrender of Mecca, he made himself useful 
to the Prophet in the capacity of secretary. Here 
he gained an insight into the workings of 
the new regime and learned to know the men 
w r ith whom he w r as later to work or struggle : 
the autocratic c Omar, the presumptuous c AlI, a 
w r hole crowd of ambitious people, like Talha, 
Zubair and c A : isha, sometimes redoubtable for 
their talents and capacity for intiigue, like c Amr 
b. al-As [q. v.] and Mughira b. Shu c ba [q. v.]. 
This dual training early matured the young 
Mu c awiya who was remaikably gifted, and prepared 
him from the firat for his high destiny. 

In the caliphate of Aba Bakr he was sent to 
the conquest of Syria as second in command to 
his brother Yazid; in this new field he displayed 
an astonishing activity and distinguished himself 
by military successes, like the taking of Caesarea 
and other cities of the Phoenician coast. On the 
premature death of Yazid, he took his place as 
governor of Damascus. In v Omar’s reign, with the 
advance of Arab arms, he added to this office the 
governoi ships of the other piovinces of Syria. 
c Othman, who was related to him, confirmed him 
in these offices and still further increased his 
authority. Mu c awiya gained the attachment of those 
under him and established in Syria during the 
twenty years of his governorship a model province, 
the best organized, and with the best disciplined 
troops of the young empire. Not having been able 
to prevent the assassination of c Othman, he was 
able cleverly to take upon himself the task of 
avenging him. This was to lead him to the caliphate 
and bring him into open conflict with c Ali. Delaying 
his attack, he let his lival use up his forces 
and lose his prestige in civil stiife and in sterile 
conflicts with the dissenters ( c OthmanIya, q. v.) 
and others, who accused him of complicity in the 
murder of his predecessor. The indecisive battle 
of Siffln [q. v.] resulted in the arbitration of Adhroh 
[q. v.]. In pronouncing that c All should lose the 
caliphate, the verdict restored to Mu c a\\ iya liberty 
of movement. He had won over c Amr b. al- c As to his 
side and at once used this valuable supporter for 
the conquest of Egypt. Encouraged by his military 
and diplomatic successes, he allowed his troops 
to proclaim him caliph and continuously harassed 
the provinces that still recognised ''All. Ibn Mul- 
djam’s crime removed the last obstacle separating 
him from the throne. MUawiya profited by it to 
inaugurate his reign in Jerusalem. To him the title 
of caliph merely meant official recognition of a 
fait accompli, the result of twenty yeais of labour 
and devotion to those under his governorship in 
S\iia. To law-abiding men, he alone seemed capable 
of putting an end to the anarchy in which the 
empire had been struggling for more than ten 
years. In the course of a rapid campaign in the 
c Iiak in 41 (661). he acquired fiom Hasan b. C AU 
a definite renunciation of his family’s claims. The 
submission of the piovinces to the east of the 
Tigris restored the unity of the caliphate. This 
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year is known as the year of reunion {al-rfjamaba). 

One man continued to sustain in Persia the 
flag of the c Ahds, Ziy5d b. Ablhi [q. v.]. Mu c a\viya 
u on him over by isttthak , a procedure by which 
he recognised him as his half-bi other, son of Abu 
Sufyan. This bold stroke secured him the support 
of the ablest governor of the caliphate, a worthy 
rival of "Amr b. al- c As and Mughira b. S\hu c ba, 
alieady supporters of the caliph. Against the com- 1 
hination of the*e four brains all the plots hatched 
by the anti-h'maiyad opposition were to come to 
nothing. On the death of Mughira, Znad added 
the governorship of Kufa to his own of Basra and 
for eight years mled the whole of the eastern 
provinces. By his ability and loyalty, Ziyad showed 
himself most worthy of the confidence placed in 
him. Freed from anxiety about this half of the 
empire, Mu c a\viya devoted his energies to the 
pacification and development of the prosperity of 
other parts of his vast empire and to removing 
the traces of the long struggle from which it had 
emerged. He organised the Arab navy while his 
lieutenants actively pursued the work of foreign 
conquest. He took Cyprus and Rhodes and on 
two occasions his son Yazrd closely blockaded 
Constantinople. His great work was the creation 
of the Syrian army of troops blindly devoted to 
their sovereign. It formed the great military reserve 
of the empire for his successors, an inexhaustible 
nursery of soldiers and leaders. He was able to 
keep it in training by annual invasions of Byzantine 
territory: razzias on a large scale rather than 
campaigns with a definite plan of conquest. By 
thus keeping the enemy engaged at home, he 
managed to defend his own frontiers very eftica- j 
ciously. Taken at a disadvantage during his tense 
struggle with c Ali by an invasion of the Mardaites ; 
[q. v.], he did not hesitate to purchase the with- 
drawal of these adventurers from the emperor. If i 
after his elevation to the caliphate he rarely left , 
Damascus — henceforth the official capital — to 
lead his armies in person, he nevertheless U’as : 
still the “real organiser of victory”. He saw to the ] 
comfort and equipment of the troops, doubled ) 
their pay and saw that they w’ere paid with a 
regularity hitherto unknown. His rival c Ali said 
that on the call of Mu c awiya the Syrian army 
“would take the field without demanding pay, not 
two or three times a year only, wherever it pleased its ! 
leader* to take them”. Hi* intuition everywhere chose 
the ablest administrators, the best leaders among 
the Kuraish and other tribes. To the names already 


the Umaiyads such as it was never to see again. 
In the lands of Medina and Mecca and Ta ? if, 
Mu c awiya carried out great irrigation scheme^, 
sank wells and built dams. 

In Syria he strengthened his authority by a 
close alliance with the fellow- tribesmen of his 
Kalb! wife Maisun [q. v.] and through them with 
■ the other tubes of Kuda c a and those from the 
Yemen; these groups formed the bulk of the Arab 
population of Syria. It was on these foundations 
that the hegemony exercised by Syria throughout 
the Umaiyad peiiod was built and consolidated. 
His policy towards Christians was a tolerant one. 
Lastly, he endeavoured to tiain his son Yazid to 
be an heir capable of continuing his tiaditions of 
government, by checking ceitain tendencies of his 
well endowed but impetuous nature with its fondness 
for pleasure. Seeing his end approaching, he skil- 
fully succeeded in getting Yazid recognised as his 
successor, first of all in Syria and then in other 
provinces. These difficult negotiations u r ere the 
last of his political successes. Mu c a\viya was now 
entering on the twentieth year of his caliphate, 
in 6o (Oct. 679) and probably was in the 80th year 
of a life which had been marked by constant 
success. By the year 3 or 4 — contrary to the 
assertion of Ibn Duraid (Kitab al-Ishtikak^ p. 256) — - 
he must have reached manhood, for four years 
later he was secietary to the Prophet. In the course 
of the forty years of his public career, no serious 
check ever interrupted his progress. After the 
abdication of Hasan b. c Ali, he had “reigned without 
a rival, without losing any of the conquests of 
Islam. Neither c Abd al-Malik, nor Mansur, nor 
Harun al-Rashid earned this praise, unique in the 
annals of Islam” (Dhahabl). He died at Damascus 
in the month of Radjab of the year 60 (April 680) 
and was buried in the cemetery of Bab al-Saghlr 
where his tomb still survives. Before his death he 
entrusted the regency to Dahhak b. Kais and to 
Muslim b. c l'kba until Yazid should return from 
Anatolia. Companion and secretary of the Prophet, 
brother of Umm Hablba [q. v.], “the mother of 
the believers”, these claims have not preserved 
him from the hatred of the ShYis and the official 
maledictions pronounced by certain c Abbasid caliphs. 
More tolerant to his memory than to that of his 
son Yazid, orthodoxy generally agrees to recognise 
his right to the respect which is due to the Sahabls, 
The Syrians long cherished the memory of his 
glorious reign and even beyond the bounds of 
S>ria he had partisans among the Hanballs, called 


mentioned we may add those of Dahhak b. Kais, j ghulat^ the enthusiasts for Mu c awiya. 

Abu l-A'war al-Sulann, Muslim h. c Ukba, Bust j II. Mu'awiya’s policy. In the historical 
b. Abl Artat, Habib b. Maslama [q. v.]. By the and anecdotal literature of the Arabs there are 
help of enormous subsidies and by his magnanimity few collections which do not devote a paragraph 


he was able to keep the members of the Prophet’s 
family, the c Alids and the Hashimls, quiet: Ibn 
‘Abba-, and Ibn I)ja c far, t Akll, the brother, and 
“the two Hasans”, al-Ifasa?ian , the sons of c AlI. He 
used the business experience of the Sardjiinids to 
organise the financial administration. This fiscal 
reform gave him the resouices required to maintain 
his armies, carry out desiiable public works and 
pay the subsidies necessary to secure the success 
of his plans. He continuously interested himself in 
agriculture. He paid special attention to the deve- 
,°/ the province least favoured by nature, 
e idjaz. His example, rrhich was copied by 
CJ 1 TT 5 an< ? most influential contemporaries, 
g this region a century of prosperity under 


to Mu c awiya’s “wise mildness and complete self- 
control” (Wellhausen), qualities which the Arabs 
, include under the term hi bn. By this supreme 
virtue they claim to recognise the true statesman. 
1 The Sufyanid sovereign is said to have owed the 
; great success of his career to it. “Mu c a\viya’s hilni' 
! thus became proverbial. A somewhat mixed virtue, 
essentially opportunist in character, it may be 
combined with astuteness, or the less scrupulous 
forms of diplomacy. In our hero this quality has 
been found even in the most difficult trials in- 
flicted on his amour-propre. His smiling imper- 
turbility was able to disarm the proudest of his 
adversaries, who were then completely won over 
by his generosity. With the golden chains of pensions 
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and rich gifts the ruler was able to hold in leash 
his most intractable enemies. When his fi lends 
expressed surprise at the vastness of certain donations, 
he would reply “a war costs infinitely more 1 '. This 
was his favourite method of dealing with the c Alids 
and Hashimids. He has been unjustly accused of 
having introduced the custom of publicly cursing 
the name of c AlI from the pulpit of the mo-que. 
There is no certain evidence of this practice befote 
the time of the Marvvanids. 

The collateral branches of the Umaiyad family 
supplied him with distinguished assistants. He was 
caieful not to bring the more ambitious of them 
too much to the front or to leave them too long 
in one office. He was studious to inculcate into 
all his relations the feeling that they must stand 
by one another and that this consisted in the 
blind execution of his orders. The Umaiyads formed 
his natural supporters. He could not do without 
them. But the unsettled problem, of the dynastic 
succession made him distrustful of relatives called 
upon to share the responsibilities of power. He 
did not fail to keep a close watch over them. 
W ith men like Ibn 'Amir, Sa'ld b al-'A., Marwan 
b. al-IIakam [q. v.], of remarkable gifts and con- 
siderable influence, who did not conceal then- 
aspirations, he came to terms in a way that 
effectually discouraged them from following the 
dictates of their ambitions. As to the sons of the 
Caliph 'Otijman, they seemed to him too insigni- 
ficant to cause him any disquiet. On the other 
hand, Marwgn and Sa'ld were appointed to succeed 
one another at about regular intervals in the govern- 
ment of the Hidjrtz, the cradle of Islam and of 
the ruling family. Mu'awiya was unwilling to give 
them time to create in such an important centre 
a position for themselves and connections which 
might have compromised the future of the dynasty. 
Cltimately he decided to replace these two relatives 
by a nephew of his own, Dow almost grown up, 
the Sufyanid Walid b 'Utba [q v.]. In the important 
governorship of the 'Irak, which conti oiled the 
eastern provinces, Mu'awiya showed his preference 
for Thakaf 1 officials, Mughira, Ziyad and the latter’s 
son T baid Allah. He appreciated the devotion 
of these men, who came from the shrewd society 
in la if. suspected by the other Umaiyad families, 
compelled to rely on their sovereign, the author 
of their fortunes. For a moment, the extraordinary 
promotion of Zi)ad and the confidence the Caliph 
showed in him suggested that he had him in view 
as his successor. In this attitude to his relatives, 
the interests of the dynasty surpassed all other 
considerations. The heir presumptive was young. 
Mu awiya wanted to save his Umaiyad cousins 
from the temptation to set up as rivals of his 
successor. The first step was to do Yazid rather 
a bad turn. If, instead of the inexperienced 
Walid, Mu'awiya had retained or restored for an- 
other period of office in the governorship of the 
Hidjaz the energetic MarwSn, there is no reason 
to think that this would not have turned the 
incautious Husain from the hopeless exploit of 
Karbala 3 . 

In the traditional view Mu'awiya appears as 
the perfect type of Arab ruler. When writers, 
jurists, encyclopaedists and compilers of anthologies 
have to quote a trait or a saying illustrating king- 
ship, or the conduct of states, they rarely hesitate 
to credit it to our hero. This unanimity which 
reflects so much to his credit has been transformed 


into censure by orthodoxy. Mu'awiya is reproached 
with having transformed the khildfat , the vicariate of 
the Prophet, into tnulk , into a tempoial sovereignty, 
with having, if we may use the term, secularized 
the supreme power, really a purely lay one, in the 
heart of Islam. This criticism is an attempt to 
thiow odium on Mu'awiya while in reality it calls 
attention to his great merit. In him the ruler, 
“the king”, i. e. the organiser and administrator, 
appear very distinctly while they aie difficult to find 
in his predecessors, painfully fighting against the 
outbursts of Beduin anarchy. This transformation 
of the patriarchal power had begun with "Omar 
who w r as the first to realise the necessity for it 
and attempted to realize it. Mu'awiya endeavoured 
to hasten its evolution towards more effective 
centralization, an extension of the powers and 
personal authority of the sovereign. To secure for 
the latter the advantages of external pomp, the 
piestige given by formalities, he gave more cere- 
mony to the hitherto demociatic appearance of the 
caliph at the Friday services. He appeared in the 
minbar or pulpit, suriounded by a shcrta 01 guard — 
'All had aheady had one — - and remained seated 
while delivering his address, the khutba. Some 
have thought to see in this attitude a sign of 
pride. This is to forget the primitive nature of 
the minbar as the seat of the ruler, the sovereign’s 
throne, before it became of liturgical significance as 
the pulpit of the mosque, after the latter had become 
a building for religious worship. This charge of 
mti'k was also intended to render suspect the 
sincerity of the faith of the Sufyanid monarch. But 
austerity characterised his morals and piivate life. 
He was a good father and a devoted husband. We 
find him conscientiously performing his religious 
duties and dying at length a good Muslim. 

The chroniclers unanimously find in the complex 
character of Mu'awiya another trait besides hilm : 
political finesse, what the Arabs call Jahiya. To be 
credited with this it was necessary to have in addition 
to diplomatic skill, a lemarkable gift of eloquence, 
force of decision, a resouiceful nature and a 
conscience bioad enough not to shrink from the 
use of tiickery. Mu'awiya was reckoned among the 
five best Kuraish orators of his time. He was fond 
of saying U I ha\e won more success with the tongue 
than Zivad (b. Abihi) with the swoid”. Arab writers 
prefer to attribute these successes to the Machia- 
vellian nature of the sovereign. He is said never 
to have shrunk from recourse to violence or the 
use of poison when he wished to get rid of trouble- 
some adversaries. To support thus chaige the cases 
of 'Abd al-Rnhman b. Khalid, Hasan b. C AU and 
Ashtar b. Malik [q. v.] are quoted. But each of 
the examples is capable of a more natural ex- 
planation. We would readily put Mu'awiya in the 
categoiy of those statesmen to whom useless crime 
is naturally repugnant, too wise to allow them- 
selves to he tempted by violent solutions but not 
scrupulous enough to hesitate in such an extremity, 
if reasons of state seemed to advise it. One of 
his suecessois, c Abd al-Malik, called him “the 
cunning (r/iu Jailin') caliph”. The pleasure-loving son 
of c Ab, ruined by his easy life, forgotten and 
retired to Medina, did not deserve to be feared. 
The two other individuals above mentioned died 
by accident or were victims of private vengeance. 

The poets, the “journalists” of the period, had an 
undoubted influence on their contemporaries. This 
influence the sovereign succeeded in controlling 
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and subjecting to dynastic interests. Himself very 
susceptible to the charms of verse, he would have 
liked to see poetry confine itself to developing 
patriotism, and renouncing satire which was a 
souice of dissension among the tribes. The restorer 
of Jjamlfa. national unity, felt more than anyone 
the necessity for this concord to heal the wounds 
caused by anarchy. Poweiless to prevent the in- 
clusions of poetasters into the field of politics he 
endeavoured to win them over to his side by gifts and 
the use of tact. To win them over was to have “a 
good press", and at the same time gain their tribes to 
the cause of order, for the tribes usually agreed with 
the ideas spread by their bards. He exploited his son 
Yazid’s relations and friendships with the poets 
to compromise them in favour of the Umaiyads and 
make them less amenable to the advances of the 
reactionary parties. He paid for their panegyrics; 
he took them under his protection whenever their 
lack of discipline brought them into trouble with 
the local authorities. He did not hesitate to shut 
his eyes to some of their poetical outbursts, which 
seem to compromise the reputation of his own 
hearth ; under the ‘Abbasids such audacity would 
have meant death. He fuither left it to these in- 
discreet auxiliaries to deal with abuses by officials 
and found in them a useful check on arbitrary 
exercise of authority by his lieutenants. It was 
at the same time a satisfaction of their amour-propre, 
allowed to the vanity of these rhapsodists, who 
weie courted by all parties and intoxicated by the 
terroi which their wit inspired. In return for this 
toleration, he was able to get less disinterested 
services from them. He imposed on them the 
duty of preparing public opinion in favour of the 
baFa, the recognition, of Yazid as heir-apparent. 
To accustom the Arabs to this step so repulsive 
to their democratic instincts, to give the caliph 
leisure to calculate its chances of success, theie 
was nothing so useful as the intervention of these 
heralds with their echoing phrases. It enabled the 
government to remain discreetly in the background, 
ready to come out at the opportune moment. 

The biased Masudi himself cannot help ad- 
miring the pliant ease of Mu'awiya’s policy, “his 
great generosity to his subjects and the benefits 
which he heaped upon them; winning their sympathy 
and seducing their hearts with such skill that they 
put him before their kinsmen and natuial affections”. 
Firmness in administration, skill in managing men 
according to their rank, cordiality, these are some of | 
the qualities credited by this historian, the friend of 
'Alt, to the successful rival of Fatima’s husband. 

Let us now deal with the charges brought against 
him by orthodoxy. With the object of making them 
more readily accepted, the indictment is carefully 
put in the mouth of the austere Hasan al-Uasri 
“Mu'awiya committed four crimes - — one of them 
alone would suffice to cover him with dishonour — - : 
he abandoned the nation to men of no repute, 
deprived it without consulting it (by the baFa 
of \ azid) of the control of its destinies and that 
in the life-time (i. e. to the detriment) of numerous 
t.ompanions and virtuous individuals. Ife chose as 
his successoi an incoirigible drunkard, robed in 
silk and playing the harp. He adopted ZiySd. 
Lastly he condemned Hudjr b. c Adi [q. v.] to 
a e m h ”,' The im P ;lrtial historian will have little 
difficulty m clearing the sovereign from these ! 
charges, which reveal his political flair, his instinct 
for rulership which raised him high above the I 


prejudices of his contemporaries. The measures 
for which he is blamed secuied the caliphate 
twenty years of peace and prosperity, the longest 
period it ever knew. 

To sum up, Mu c awiya appears in the series of 
Muslim rulers as one of the most attractive indi- 
viduals and one of all round ability. In him the 
, Arabs see the very incarnation of sovereignty. In 
the opinion of Mas c udi his successors at best could 
only try to copy him without being able to equal 
him. In spite of their little liking for the able 
Sufyanid, the Marwanids frequently appealed to 
his traditions and the methods of government 
inaugurated by him. He was, beyond doubt, the 
least oriental and the most modern of the rulers 
of Islam. He did not disdain public opinion. One 
must be grateful to him for not having believed 
in the power of force alone in the management 
of men, for not having sought to reestablish, as 
the c Abbasids were to do, the old Asiatic auto- 
cracies, for having preferred that his subjects should 
become voluntarily attached to him by winning 
their sympathies, for proclaiming that “the world 
is more surely led by the tongue than by the 
sword”. This conviction led him to adopt several 
institutions of Beduin democracy — such as the 
'U'ufTid^ deputations from the provinces and the 
principal tribes — to consult the views of such 
assemblies on as many occasions as possible, to 
associate them openly with public business by 
recognising their right of remonstrance. The 
astuteness of the sovereign knew how to direct 
: these manifestations of the old individualism of 
the nomads and to bring them to cooperate with 
his designs. To quote the comparison of the 
Byzantine historians, he appeared as a 7 rp(aToav(j.- 
(2ov?.o$ in the midst of his ; in the delibe- 

rations of his Syrian parliament, he posed as 
primus inter pares. He was gradually able to 
advance the political education of his subjects 
and to control the signs of lack of discipline. He 
was never perturbed by their criticisms nor by the 
satires of the poets. “I do not trouble” he said 
“about words so long as they do not lead to 
deeds”. These liberal principles became restricted 
under the Marwanids and disappeared with the 
coming of power of the absolute monarchy of the 
c Abbasids. 

As is frequently the case with men who have 
grown old in politics, a long period of power — he 
exeicised it without interruption for 40 years — 
had made him a sceptic. This benevolent scepticism 
was revealed in a knowing smile when, with eyes 
half closed, he used to listen without missing a 
word to the petitions and recriminations of his 
visitors and pretended to be taken in by their 
customary excesses. From his youth, passed in 
the cosmopolitan city of Mecca, then in Medina 
in the very mixed society of the Companions, he 
had been in too close contact with his con- 
temporaries to be under any illusions about their 
disinterestedness. He had not to invent, but no 
one managed better than he, that instrument of 
government, the t<?lif al-kulub , the rallying of 
hearts, an ingenious euphemism of the Kur’an, 
meaning the art of purchasing hesitating adherents. 
Other caliphs surpassed him in courage, in outward 
austenty, zuJui in love of knowledge and other 
qualities that dazzle the eyes of the multitude. 
Xo one possessed to such a degree as Mu c awiya 
the gifts of the founder of an empire : vision, 
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energy and promptitude in action, breadth of view, 
logical thinking, absence of antiquated prejudices, 
skill in adapting the prestige and ceremonial of 
his position to Arab taste, ability to use men and 
to deal tactfully with their piejudices so as not 
to offend them directly. This rate combination of 
qualities enabled him to extract order out of the 
chaos of Beduin anarchy. If we endeavour to 
appreciate fairly Mu'awiya's work with its inevitable 
deficiencies, one must take into account the intract- 
able mateiial on which he had to work and the 
lesistance opposed by the inveterate individualism 
of the nomads. He succeeded not only in disci- 
plining them but also in transforming them into 
conquerors, able to rule over peoples of superior 
cultuie, heirs to the oldest civilisations. 

For achieving this result, the son of Muhammad’s 
old opponent has deserved well of Islam. In the 
list of those responsible for this great revolution 
his name should come after that of the Prophet 
beside the name of the caliph c Omar. Orthodox 
tiadition likes to exalt the latter and present him 
as the second founder of Islam. Of European 
writers, Sprenger and von Kremer have popularised 
this view. In it we may recognise the reply of 
the schools of the Hidjaz to the c Irak legend woven 
round the memory of c Ali. To their work we owe 
the fantastic proportions assumed by the personality 
of c Omar; it absoibs not only Abu Bakr, but even 
throws its shadow upon the Prophet. "Omar is 
brought into the origin of all religious and administra- 
tive institutions, especially of all those that cannot 
decently be credited to the author of the Kur 3 an. This 
exaggerated admiration of the Hidjaz was to provoke 
the protestations of the c Abbasids. The counterblast 
of ShT : a tradition was to place c All alongside of 
c Omar to direct him and if necessary to correct ' 
him. The indisputable merits of the second caliph 
lie elsewhere. In the midst of the terrible confusion 
that resulted from the conquests he was able to 
maintain the unity and cohesion of the empire, 
immeasurably enlarged, to bring the Arabs in- 
toxicated with success under comparative control. 
Closely watched, harassed by the selfish claims of 
his Medlnese senate and its disturbing element 
formed by the redoubtable group of the “ten nuibash - 
shara' or “the chosen” and the oldest friends of the 
Master, he succeeded in neutialisiDg their restless 
activities, their dire passion for intriguing and in ex- 
ploiting their greed and mutual jealousies. In the 
provinces the generals and governors showed an 
obedience scarcely less intermittent. c Omar had fre- 
quently to resign himself to approving by sanatio 
in radice in older not to lose touch with such ! 
undisciplined auxiliaries and to remind all of the I 
existence of the vicariate of the Prophet. The day on 
which he thought of a more effective centralization, j 
of a less ideal systematization, assassination I 
brutally delivered him from his error. The same ! 
fate was to overtake c Othman, when under pressure 
from the Umaiyads, he took up his prede- 
cessor’s programme where it had been interrupted. , 
M ith c Ali the caliphate relapsed into chaos and ! 
lost a quarter of a century of progress on the way 
to reorganization. One province alone formed an , 
exception, Syria, which had been governed since j 
its creation by the Umaiyads. 

But for the inteivention of Mu c awiya and his , 
able lieutenants, the : Amrs, Ziyads and Marwans, 
the Muslim empire would have been transfoimed 
— like the c Irak and Khurasan — into an arena I 


| to which the Arabs came to settle their petty 
| tribal quarrels. Once on the throne, the Sufya- 
^ nid worked to extend gradually to the rest of 
! the caliphate the methods of government which 
had secured the prosperity of Syria. Encouraged by 
| the results obtained in this country, he set himself 
I to discipline the other Beduins who, according to 
the idea ascribed to c Omar, formed the “substance 
j of Islam”. From this rudis indigestaque moles, this 
j lebellious mass, gradually bioken in by the influence 
; of Syria, fashioned by teachers trained in his school, 
j the first Syrian caliph recruited soldiers, then 
1 formed fiom them the cadres of a regular army: 

| wonderful troops always ready to play their double 
part, the djihdd abroad, and at home the main- 
tenance, against any threat from within, of the 
djama^iZj the unity of the empire. Mu"awiya suc- 
ceeded in impressing on these descendants of 
caravan-leaders of Arabia, nomads, all obstinate 
landsmen, the importance of the mastery of the 
seas. Arab thalassocracy dates from this period. 
Forced to use primitive institutions, the sunna , 
tradition, sanctioned by the Prophet and the Medina 
caliphs, he endeavoured to turn them to the needs 
of a great empire. He managed at least to suppress 
the anarchical working of the shura by regulating 
the dynastic succession. He organised the finances; 
he began by revising and reducing the enormous 
pensions granted by preceding governments with- 
out regard to services rendered to the state. Down 
to his time the central treasury of the caliphate 
had been supplied by intermittent and always un- 
willing contributions extorted from the provinces. 
Mu c awiya endeavoured to settle the amount to be 
paid by each province and to regularise its col- 
lection. Under him the treasury ceased to be a 
relief fund which the conquerors claimed to use 
as they pleased. His predecessors had had to empty 
it periodically to secure assistance or neutrality 
impoitant for the success of their policy. Hitherto 
“mat al-muslimin , the collective property of the 
Muslims”, the treasuiy now became mdl Allah, the 
treasury of the state, intended to cover geneial 
expenses, to secuie the representation and the 
defence of the empire. These reforms made Mu c awiya 
the first sovereign, maid’, of Islam, the first ruler 
to enjoy a definite authority, independent, unlike 
his predecessors, of the anarchic good-wull of his 
subjects, and no longer at the mercy of an oligarchy 
interested in the maintenance of old abuses. The 
Medlnese vicariate which developed from the trium- 
virate, could not long survive this coup d’etat, 
this diastic solution of the problem of the succession 
to the Prophet. Before Mu c aw-iya, the caliphate had 
only had a nominal existence. For this figment, 
the son of Abu Sufyan substituted a reality ; he 
created the Arab state : a creation seen darkly by 
c Omar without having been brought to realisation. 

Bibliography'. \Ye lefer the reader to our 
Etudes stir le regne dtt calif e cmaiyade Malawi a /, 
following our Calif at de Yazid I (reprint from 
A/.F.O.B., i. — iii.). The references are there 
given. One may also with advantage consult G. 
Levi della Vida, II call fa to di z Ali sccondo il 
Ad tab ansab al-asrdf di al-Baladuri, in R.S.O., 
vi. 427 — 507; our Ziad ibn Abihi , vice-roi de 
V Iraq , lieutenant de AIo c dwia I (extract from 
the same periodical, iv.). 

(II. I.AMMtNS) 

MU C AWIYA b. C UBAID ALLAH. [See Abu 
c Ubaid Allah.] 
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al-MU c AWWI DH ATANI. name of silras 
cxiii. and cxiv., taken from the opening words : 
“Say, I take refuge with . . The term al-mifaw- 
wht hat occurs also; it denotes these suras together 
with sura cxii. - — The mu c a\i widhatani belong to 
those parts of the Kuran which are frequently 
recited (after e\eiy sal at : Ahmad b. Hanbal, Mus- 
nad , iv. 155 ; before going to sleep: BuWiari, 
Da'awat , bab 12; in order to aveit the evil eye: 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians , Paisley and London 1S99, p. 259, chapter 
Superstitions). 

al-MU c AZZAM. [See Turan'shah.] 
al-Malik al-MU c AZZAM Sharaf al-Dix c Isa 
b. Mauk al- c Adil b. Ai\Ub was born in 576 (1180). 
In 597 (1200) he became governor for his father 
al-Malik al-'Adil u q.v.] in Damascus and next year 
was besieged by Saladin's sons Zahir and Afdal in 
course of the dispute about the succession between 
them and "Add. c Adil came as far as Nablus with 
his army but could not relieve Damascus so that 
its fall was imminent. Then a quanel broke out 
between the brothers as to who was to get Damascus. 
The majority of the emirs in the army made peace 
with c Adil and the siege was raised in the course 
of the year. L Adil was recognised as the head of 
the Aiyubids and c Isa continued to govern Damascus 
and the lands going with it as far as the Egyptian 
frontier for his father. When c Adil died in 6 1 5 ( 1 2 1 6) 
he had the inhabitants swear fealty to him but 
recognised his older biother Kamil as suzerain in 
the Friday khutba. He was, like his brothers, on 
fairly good terms with the Crusadeis, but at the 
decisive moment he joined forces with his brothers 
against them and it is not least due to him, as the 
most important Aiyubid leader of the period, that 
the Crusaders had to withdraw from Damietta in 
618 (1221). His desire to seize central Syria (Hims 
and Hamat) was not fulfilled as Kamil threatened 
him with w r ar when he attacked these towns. c Isa 
therefore made an alliance in 623 (1226) with the 
Kh w arizm-Shah Djalal al-Dln and mentioned him 
as suzeiam in the Friday prayer instead of his 
brother. He thus felt strong enough to turn away 
the Emperor Frederick II’s ambassador in this 
year while Kamil, who did not feel too secure, 
negotiated with him. It did Dot however come to 
fighting between the two brothers as both feared 
the intervention of Frederick II. But before the 
latter set out for the Holy Land, c Isa died on 
I st Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 624 (Nov. 12, 1227) in Damascus 
of dysentery. Had he lived longer, Frederick II 
would probably not have taken Jerusalem. It was 
'Isa’s son Nasir al-Dln Dawud who succeeded in 
regaining Jerusalem for the Muslims. c Isa’s rule 
stretched from south of Huns beyond Jerusalem to 
al- e ArIsh on the Egyptian frontier. In addition to 
his military ability, he is celebrated as a fiiend 
of poetry and letters and he is also said to have 
been an author himself. Unlike the other Aiyubids, 
he followed the school of Abu Hanlfa. 

B 1 b l i o g r a p k y: Ibn Khallikan, IVafaydt 
al-A'yan , N°. 526 (transl de Slane, ii. 428 sqql ) ; 
Abu 1 -Fida 3 , in Recueil des historiens cnentaujc 
des croisades , i. (s. index); Ibn al-Athir, Ha mil, 
in Recueil , ii. (s index); Mas'udi, c L'kd al- 
Dj.uvi'an, op cit., and also Rohricht, Geschichte 
des Konigreichs Jerusalem (s. index). 

Sobernheim) 

MUBAH. [See Shari'a.] 

MUBAIYIDA. [See al-Mukanna c .] 


MUBALLIGH. [See Masdjip, I, D, e and H, 4.] 

MUBARAK GHAZI, an Indian saint. In all 
parts of the Sundarbun, the Muhammadan wood- 
cutters invoke certain mythical beings to protect 
them from tigers and crocodiles. In the 24 Parganas 
it is Mubarak Ghazi who, in the Eastern parts of 
the Delta goes by the name of Zindah Ghazi, the 
living warrior. Mubarak Ghazi is said to have 
been a fakir (mendicant) who reclaimed the jungle 
tracts along the left bank of the river Hoogly. 
Every village has an altar dedicated to him and 
no one enters the forest nor do any of the 
boat’s crew, who might sail through the districts, 
pass without first making offerings at ODe of 
these shiines. The fakirs in these dangerous forests, 
who claim to be lineally descended from the Ghazi, 
indicate with pieces of wood called sang the precise 
limits within which the forest has to be felled. 
Mubarak Ghazi, so the legend goes, came to Bengal 
when Radja Matak ruled over the Sundarbun. The 
saint happened to have a dispute with the chief, 
who thought himself to be in the right, upon 
which the latter agreed to give his only daughter 
Shushila in marriage to the former, should his 
own opinion be proved wiong. This the Ghazi 
succeeded in doing and won his bride in con- 
sequence. Since no man saw him die, he is be- 
lieved to reside in the depths of the forest, 
to ride about on tigers, and to keep them so 
obedient to his will that they dare not touch a 
human being without his express desire. Before 
entering a jungle or sailing through the narrow 
channels whose shady banks are infested by tigers, 
boatmen and woodcutters, both Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, raise little mounds of earth and on 
them make offerings of rice, plantains, and sweet- 
meats to Mubarak Ghazi, after which they fearlessly 
cut the brushwood and linger in the most dangerous 
spots. 

This strange myth, there cannot be any doubt, 
is borrowed from Hindus to suit the taste of the 
supeistitious boatmen and woodcutters. 

J> iblicgr a p hy : Ward, Hindus , iii. 1 86 ; 

Major R. Smyth, Statistical and Geographical 

Report of the twenty four Pergunnahs Districts , 

1 857. _ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUBARAK SHAH, Mu c izz al-Dix, the second 
king of the Saiyid dynasty of D i h 1 1, was 
the son of Khidr Khan, the first king, and suc- 
ceeded his father on May 22, 1421. The limits 
of his kingdom were then restricted to a few 
districts of Hindustan proper and Multan, and he 
was obliged to desist from an attempt to establish 
his authority in the Pandjab by the necessity for 
relieving Gwalior, menaced by Hushang of Malwa, 
who raised the siege and met him, but after an 
indecisive action came to terms and retired to 
Malwa From 1425 to 1427 he was engaged in 
attempting to restore order in Mewat, and received 
the formal submission of the radjas of Gwalior 
and Candwar (Fhuzabad), but Muhammad Khan 
AwhadI of Bayana, whom he had taken prisoner, 
escaped and took refuge in Mewat, and the work 
there was to do again. Muhammad AwhadI, on 
being haid pressed in Bayana, fled to Ibrahim 
Shah of Djawnpur, and as the latter marched 
against Kalpi, Mubarak marched to meet him. 
Ibrahim, who had been plundering Mubarak’s 
dominions, avoided a conflict for some time, but 
on April 2, 1428, the armies met near Candwar 
and Ibrahim, though not decisively defeated, retired 
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the next day to Djawnpur. Mubarak then collected 
revenue in the neighbourhood of Gwalior and ! 
retned by way of Bayana, which was evacuated • 
by Muhammad Awhadi, who had returned thither. ■ 
For the rest of the year his officers were engaged 
in restoring older in the Pandjab, ravaged by 
Djasrath the Khokar, and he in a similar task in 
Mewat, and in collecting revenue by force. In 
1430 Fulad Turkbaca successfully defied the royal 1 
authority in Bhatinda, and in 143 1 a rebellion i 
broke out in Multan and had no sooner been 
suppressed than Djasrath renewed his activity in 
the Pandjab. The chronicle of the rest of the reign 
is a record of rebellions in the Pandjab, Multan, 
Samana, Mewat, Bayana, Gwalior, Tidjara and 
Itawa, and a rebel captured Lahor and attacked 
Dipalpur. Lahor was eventually recovered, but ' 
the whole country remained in a disturbed j 
condition. 

War broke out between Ibrahim of Djawnpur 
and Hushang of Malwa in connection with Kalpl, 1 
the suzerainty over which belonged to neither and : 
was claimed by both, and Mubarak, marching thither, 1 
turned aside to inspect Mubarakabad which he 
was building, and then, on February 19, 1434, : 
he was assassinated at the instance of Sarwar al- | 
Mulk, whom he had dismissed from the post of j 
minister in the preceding year. 

Bibliography : Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gidshan-i Ibrahimi , Bombay 1832; Muntakhab ■ 
al-Tavcarikh and translation by Lt.-Col. G. S. ! 
A. Ranking; Tabakat-i Akbarl and translation j 
by B. De (both in the Bibl. Ind. Series of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal) ; Yahya b. Ahmad, 1 
Ttdrlkh-i Mubarak Shah f, rare in MS., but re- j 
produced by the authorities cited above. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MUBARIR al-DIN. [Muhammad b. al-Mu- 

ZAFFAZ.] 

al-MUBARRAD, Abu ’l- c Abbas Muhammad b. j 
Yazid al-Thumal! al-Azdi, an Arab philo- 
logist, born on the 10 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 210 ’ 
(March 25, 826) in Basra, was there taught by j 
Abu c Omar al-Djarmi, Abu c Othman al-Mazinl and 1 
Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl, the pupil of Asmal. In 
his early works, the Kitab Masadil al-Gha!at , he 
criticised the Kitab of Slbawaih, but only a small j 
number of his criticisms were well founded and j 
of these only a minority were original (al-Suyutl, 1 
al-Muzhir , Hi. 18S; 2 ii. 232). Later he went to ; 
Baghdad where he became a very busy teacher; 
among his pupils were Niftawaih, Ibn Durustawaih 
and lbn Kaisan. His lival for favour at court was 
the Kufan Tha c lab, to whom he was far superior 
in ability and style; the rivalry between these two 
scholars seems to have been the origin of the later | 
tradition of the opposition between the schools of j 
Kufa and Baghdad. His epithet al-Mubarrad seems j 
to refer to his skill in disputation, but there are 1 
a number of anecdotes explaining it in very different 
ways ( Mitzkir 2 , ii. 267, IZ sq. ; Bughya , p. 116 — 
H7; Ir shad , vn. 137, 15 sqq.). He died in Baghdad 
in Shawwal or Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 285 (Oct. 898). 

His chief work al-KZimil ti "l-Adab is a typical \ 
example of the work of the old philologists as { 
developed fiom their teaching. Without being tied ! 
down to any fixed arrangement or even aiming at 
cohesion in the separate chapters, it combines i 
traditions of the Prophet, sayings of pious men, 
proverbs, many poems mostly of the older period, ; 
and also historical matter like the important chapter 1 


on the Kharidjls (characteristic is the passage on 
p. 409 in Wright’s edition : “In this chapter we shall 
mention something of everything in order by change 
to pi event the reader from being wearied and mix 
a little jest with the earnest so that heart and soul 
may be recuperated'’; similarly p. 428; exceptions 
like the chapters on simile p. 447 or on laments 
for the dead and consolation p. 713 are rare). 
The important feature is the full grammatical and 
lexicographical commentary which he gives to every 
quotation. The work was given its final form with 
numerous additions and glosses by Abu ‘ 1 -Hasan 
al-Akhfash (d. 315 == 927). Al-BatalyusI wrote a 
commentary on it which has not survived (. Muzhir *, 
i. 182, g ; 2 223, 5); there is an anonymous com- 
mentary in the possession of Ismail Efendi in 
Stambul. It was first printed in Stambul in 1286; 
editions : The Kamil of El-Mubarrad edited for the 
German Oriental Society by W. Wright, part I-I2, 
Leipzig 1864 — 1S92; reprinted Cairo 1308, 1323, 
1324 (with extracts from Djahiz on the margin), 
1339; with two modern commentaries : Tahdhtb al- 
Kamil by al-Siba c I al-Baiyuni, Cairo 1341 (1923), 
2 vols. and Raghbat all A mi l m i n Kitab al-Kamil 
by Saiyid Ibn c Ali al-Marsafi (professor at al-Azhar), 
8 vols., Cairo 345-346 (1927-1928); Das Khari- 
dschitenkapitel aus dem A'., transl. into German by 
O. Rescher, Stuttgart 1922. His second collection 
of material, the Kitab al-Muktadab , met with less 
success, because, it is said, it had been transmitted 
by the heretic lbn al-Rawandi; it is preserved with 
a commentary by Sahd b. Sa c Id al-Fankl (d. 391 = 
1000; see Yakut, Irshad , iv. 240) in the Escurial 
manuscript 2 , p. ill and in Stambul, Koprulu, 
N°. 1507 — 1508 (cf. Rescher, in Z.D.M.G . , lxiv. 
197: photograph in Cairo; Fihrist 2 , ii. 123). Of 
his numerous other works given by his biographers 
we only have the Kitab al-Taldzi , Escurial 2 , 
p. 534, !, the Kitab Xasab c Adnan wa-Kahtdn , in 
Stambul c Atif Efendi. 2003 ( M.F.O.B ., v. 491) = 
Well al-Dln, 3178 (. 1 /. F. 0 . B,, vii. 108), Escurial, 
Casiri 1700, fol. 59 r — 68 v (s. Levi Della Vida, 
Les livres des chevattx. Leyden 1928, p. Xlll), his 
answer to a letter from Ahmad b. Wathik on the 
question whether poetry is superior to eloquence, 
in Munich 791 and in a fiagment in Berlin, Ahhv. 
7177 as well as the Kitab al- Mu dhakkar wa 
' l-Mid annath as transmitted by Abu \Ali ai-Faiisi, 
in Damascus, Zaiyat, p. 36, N°. 1 13, 2. His other 
works are only known from quotations, e. g. his 
Kitab al-Ikhtiyar , which he himself quotes. Kamil , 
p. 760, 4 , the Kitab Gharib al-Hadith , which Ibn 
al-Athir mentions among his sources in the pieface 
to the Kihaya ; the Kitab rna ’ ttafaka Lafzuhu wa 
'khtalafa Ma r ndhu (SuyutI, Sharh al-Mughni , Cairo 
1322, p. 195,20); the Kitab al-Rawda^ a collection 
of poems by contemporary poets beginning with 
Abu Nu was, Aghanl *, viii. 15*20; 2l 5 in 13 » 
al-Djurdjani, KitaO a l- Kind) at, p. 29, 9 ; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Mathal al-sliir , p. 189, 16; the Kitab al- 
Ktinan on the causes of the poetical strife between 
Djarir and Farazdak; c Abd al-Kadir al-Ba gh dadl, 
Khizdnat al-Adab , i. 305.21; Kitab al-Sharh (i. e. 
Sharh Kaldm aKAfab). l.c ., ii. 193 infra. 

B i b li o g r a p h y : Fihrist , p. 59 » Ibn al- 
Anbarl, Kuzhat al-Ahbbd , p. 279 — 293; Ibn 
Khallikan, N°. 608, iii. 35; Zubaidi, Tabakdt 
al-KaJnoiyin, ed. Krenkow, R.S. Ch, viii., N°. 40; 
al-Azharl, in M. (A. 1920, p. 26; Yakut, Irfidd , 
vii. 137 — 143 ; Suyuti, Bugkyat al- IVtfdt, S. 1 16; 
al-Yafi c i, Mir at al-Qianan, ii. 210- — 2i3;Fliigel, 
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Die gramm. Schulen , p. 93; Wustenfeld, Die 
Geschichtschr . d. Arabcr^ p. 80; C Brockelraann, 
G.A.L i. 108; Rescher, Abriss , ii. 149. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

al-MUBARRAZ, a fortress on the Per- 
sian Gulf, about a mile north of al-Hufhuf t 
surrounded by open villages and date palm-groves. 
The population of the fortress and of the hamlets 
that belong to it is given, sometimes at 10.000, 
sometimes at 30,000. 

Bibliography'. C. Ritter, Die Erdkiinde 
von Asien , viii./i (Berlin 1846), p. 574; viii/2 
(Berlin 1S47) p. 524. (Adolf Grohmanx) 
al-MUBDI 3 . [See Allah, II.] 
al-MUDADJI', name of sura xxxii.. which is 
also called al-sadjda or al-djuruz. 

MUDaR. [See RabI c a.] 

MUDART, the twelfth metre in Arabic ] 
prosody, which is veiy rarely used. Theoreti- 
cally each of its hemistichs consists of three feet 
(, mafZiilun fa'ilatnn ma fid tiun) ; in practice the j 
third foot is lacking. 

It has one c arud and one darb only : mafcfilun ! 
fa^i fatten : tnafohlun fa^ilatun. J/a fa c it un however 


p. 74). Mu c djiza and ay a have become synonyms; 
they denote the miracles performed by Allah in 
order to prove the sincerity of His apostles. The 
term karatna [q. v.] is used in connection with 
the saints; it differs from mu c djiza in so far as 
it denotes nothing but a personal distinction granted 
by Allah to a saint. 

Miracles of Apostles and Prophets, especially 
those of Muhammad, occur in the sira and in 
hadith . Vet in this literature the term mu‘‘djiza is 
still lacking, as it is in the oldest forms of the 
creed. The Fikh Akbar , ii., art. 16, mentions the 
ayat of the prophets and the karanidt of the saints. 
Mu c djiza occurs in the creed of Abu Hafs c Umar 
al-Nasafl (ed. Cureton, p. 4; ed. TaftSzani, p. 165): 
“And He has fortified them (the apostles) by 
miracles contradicting the usual course of things”. 

TaftazanI explains it in this way : A thing 
deviating from the usual course of things, appearing 
at the hands of him who pretends to be a prophet, 
as a challenge to those who deny this, of such 
a nature that it makes it impossible for them to 
pioduce the like of it. It is Allah’s testimony to 
the sincerity of His apostles. 


must become mafarilu. The first mafa'ilun may \ A very complete and systematic description 
lose its ma\ in that case the form is ftfilu | occurs in al-Idji’s Mawakif. He gives the following 
(— maf'Ttlu) and fa'ilu, (M. Bencheneb) j definition of mu c djiza : It is meant to prove the 

AL-MUDAWWANA. [See SaHXUn.] i sincerity of him who pretends to be an apostle 

al-MUDDA THTH IR, title of sUra Ixxiv. j of Allah. Further he enumerates the following 

al-MU DH ILL. [See Allah II.] j conditions: 1. It must be an act of Allah; 2. it 

MUDIR, title of the governors of the must be contrary to the usual course of things; 


Egyptian provinces, called viudirlya. The 3. contradiction to it must be impossible; 4. it 
use of the word mudlr in this meaning is no ! must happen at the hands of him who pretends 


doubt of Turkish origin. The office was created to be an apostle, so that it appears as a confirmation 


by Muhammad 'All, when, shortly after 1813, he of his sincerity; 5. it must be in conformity with 


reoiganised the administrative division of Egypt, his announcement of it; the miracle itself must 
instituting seven mujiriyas ; this number has been not be a disavowal of his claim ( Ja'-wa ); 7. it 
changed several times [s. khedive]. At the pre- must follow on his dalwa. 

sent day there are 14 mudlrlyas. The chief task Further, according to al-IgljT, the miracle happens 


of the mttdir is the controlling of the agricultural 
administration and of the irrigation, as executed 
by his subordinates, viz. the rndmur, who admi- 
nisters a mat ka: and the nasir who controls the 
kism which is again a subdivision of the inai kaz 
Under Sa'id Pasha the office of inudlr was 
temporarily abolished with a view to preventing 
oppression. Until that time they had been without 
exception Turks, but under Isma'il Pasha, when the 
function was instituted agam, this high administiative 
position was opened also to native Egyptians. 

Bibliography: A. B. Clot Bey, Aper(ti 
General stir VEgypte. Brussels 1840, ii. 172 sqq.\ 
A. von Kiemer. Aegypten , Leipzig 1863, ii. 8; 
Ilyas al-Aivubi, TV/ ikh Misr fi C A hd al-Khadno 
l s mVi'il Bastia , Cairo 1341, i. 62 sqq .\ 1 . OeDv. 
Scmmaire des archives turqnes dii Cain , Cairo 
1930, p. 130. (J. ft. Kramers} 

ai.-MUDJADILA, title of sura lviii. 
al-MUDJAHID. [See RasUlids.] 
MUDJASSIMA. [See Tashbih.] 
MUDJAWWAZA. [See Turban, iv. 890b sq .\ 
ai MUDJIB. [See Allah II.] 

MUDjlR al-DIN. [See al-Olaimi.] 

^ MU'DJIZA (a.), part. act. iv. of c -d/-z, lit. 
“the overwhelming”, has become the technical 
term for miracle. It does not occur in the Kur an, 
which denies miracles in connection with Muham- 
mad, whereas it emphasizes his “signs”, aval, i. e. 
verses of the Kur'an; cf. the art. KORAN. Even 
in later literature Muhammad’s chief miracle is 
the Kur an (cf. Abu Nu'aim, Dalrdil al-Kubuwwa, 


in this way that Allah produces it at the hands 
of him whose sincerity He wishes to show, in 
order to realise His will, viz. the salvation of 
men through the preaching of His apostle. Finally, 
as to its effect, it produces, in accordance with 
Allah’s custom, in those who witness it, the con- 
viction of the apostle’s being sincere. 

Bibliography : Abu Hanifa, Fikh Akbar 
with the commentary of 'All b. Sultan Muhammad 
al-Kari, Cairo 1327, p. 69; Abu ’ 1 -Barakat c Abd 
Allah b, Ahmad al-Nasafl, c L’niJa , ed. Cureton, 
p. 15 sqq. ; Abu Hafs Nasaff, ed. TaftazanI, 
Constantinople 1313, p. 165 — 167; Muhammad 
A'la al-Tahana\vI, KashAiaf is/itahat al-Funun, 
Calcutta 1862, p. 975 ^/?-; Abu Nu'aim Ahmad 
b. 'Abd Allah al-Isbahanl, Dala il al-Nubuwwa , 
Haidarttbad 1320. (A. J. Wensinck) 

MUDTTAHID. [See Ihjtiiiad.] 
MUD J TA THTH . the fourteenth metre 
in Arabic prosody, has theoretically three feet, 
consisting of two successive fa'ilatnn in every 
hemistich; in piactice there are two feet only. 

It has one ‘ariitf and one darb only: initstaf'iiun 
ftfilalut ! : mustafHlun fa'ilutun. The foot fa' i la- 
tun of the darb and also, though seldom, that of 
the ‘‘arud. may become fa^ilatmt, on condition 
that mustaf'ilttn retains its n ; it loses its n when 
inl/s ia f c i/uu loses its s. 

Mustaf' Him loses its s , when the preceding 
fa ilatun retains its «; it also loses its «, when 
fa'ilatnn following it, does not become f of ilatun. 

(Moh, Bencheneb) 
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AL- MUFADDAL b. Muhammad b. Ya c la b. ( a Kitab aKArud (on metres), a Kitab Mcfna 
c Amjr B. Salim b. al-Rammal al-DabbI, an j Y-Sfo'V (on the meanings of poems) and a dictionary : 
Arabic philologist of the KG fan school, j Kitab al-Alfaz. His principal work, however, is 
By birth he was a free born Arab; the date of ! a collection of old Arabic hasldas called the Mu- 
hib birth is not known. His father was a recognised \ faddaiiyat^ which he compiled for his pupil, the 
authority on the events in the wars of the Arabs 1 future caliph al-Mahdi. Al-Mufaddal himself is said 
on the frontiers of Khurasan in 30 — 90 a. h. j to have given another story of the origin of this 
(quoted in Tabari’s Annals). It is possible that 1 anthology, which is one of the most valuable 
ln-> son was born in this region. As a partisan of 1 Arabic collections. When on one occasion Ibrahim 
the hou->e of c Ali he took part in the rising against j b. c Abd Allah was in hiding in his house, he 
the c Abbasid caliph al-Mansur led by Ibrahim b. ■ brought him some books to read at his request. 
c Abd Allah [q.v.], brother of aUNafsal-zakiya. The j Ibrahim marked a number of poems and these he 
using was put down and Ibrahim killed; al-Mu- j collected in one volume because Ibrahim was a 
fuddal was taken piisoner but pardoned by the j good critic of the old poetry. This collection was 
caliph and appointed tutor to his son, the future ! later called the Ikhtiyar al-Mufaddal (cf. Flugel, 
caliph al-Mahdi, and in his train he visited Khurasan. ■ Gramm. Schulen, p. 144, note 1). 

He then worked in Kufa as a philologist and j The Mufaddallyat contains 126 poems, some 

teacher; among his pupils was his stepson al-A c r 5 bI. complete kasidas of many verses, some fragments 
The date of his death is variously given; the 1 of small size, while in Abu Tammam’s collection, 
Fihrist does not give it at all while others give 1 the Hamasa , only little fiagments of poems or 
164, 168 or 170. 1 separate verses are contained. The latter was cora- 

al-Mufaddal, like his contemporary Hammad ! piled some fifty yeais later ; at first it was much 
[q. v.], bore the epithet and title of honour al- | more popular than the Mufaddallyat and more 
Raiviya^ and was regarded as an authority on the ! frequently annotated. But al-Mufaddal’s anthology 
poetry of the Dj ahiliya. In contrast to Hammad, he is of quite outstanding merit. The great bulk of 

is celebrated for the reliability of his transmission, it is the work of pagan poets and mukkadra m u n , 

In the Kitab a l- A y h aul there are several stories while only 6 of the 67 poets represented were 
illustrating this fact. While Hammad was re- born Muslims. Two of the poets whose ka$lda*> 
proached with having inserted verses which he had are contained in the Mufaddallyat , were Christians, 
himself composed into the work of the prominent The poems, the date of composition of which can 
poets of the Djahiliya, al-Mufaddal is praised for frequently be deduced from events mentioned in 
handing down the old poetry pure and unfalsified, them, are in some cases very old. The earliest aie 
There was, of course, a great rivalry between the those attributed to Murakkish the Elder, which 
two razi’is which also finds expression in the stories probably belong to the first decade of the sixth 
of the Ag / ianl . al-Mufaddal is reported to have century a. d. al-Mufaddal’s anthology offers a rich 
said that the influence of Hammad on Arabic selection of the old Arabic poetry, the value of 
poetry had been most disastrous, to a degree which which is increased by the great age of the poems 
could never be made good again. To the question preserved in it. The name of its collector, who 
how this was and whether Hammad had made j enjoyed a good reputation among his contemporaries 
mistakes in the attribution of the poems or linguistic I for his reliability, also gives us a certain guarantee 
errors, he replied: if that were all, it could be I that we have in the poems of the Mufaddallyat 
made good, but he had done worse than this, j really genuine specimens of old Arab poetry. 
Since he was such an authority on the old poets, Bibliography'. Kitab al-Aghanl , v. 172 

he was able himself to write verses in their style sq. and passim; Fihrist , ed. Flugel, p. 68 *q. ; 

and he had inserted such verses of his own com- Yakut, dr shad al-Arib ild MWrifat al-Adib , 

position in genuine old kasida% so that now only ed. Margoliouth, London 1926, vii. 17 1 S( J 1 - j 

very good critics of the old poetry could recognise al-Mufaddal al-Dabbi, al- Mufaddallyat, ed. CIi. 

them (cf. A ghdni . v. 172 and Yakut, Irshad , vii. j I.yall, Oxford 1918, 2921, esp. Inttod vol. ii.; 

272). It is also recorded that al-Mufaddal once in j C. Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i., Weimar 1S9S; D. 

the presence of the caliph caught Hammad passing Flugel, Die grammatischen Schulen der A rale r, 

off verses of his own as the work of Zuhair b. ; Leipzig 1S62, p. 142 sqq. ; Die MuJaddalijat , 

Abi Sulma. The kaslda which Hammad was reciting ed. H. Thorbecke, Leipzig 1885. 

began with da c dha , and 011 the caliph asking for _ (Ilse Lichtenstadter) 

the missing naslb he added several nasib verses. al-MUFID Abu Abd Allah Muhammad r. 
al-Mufaddal however said quite rightly that there J Muhammad b. al-Nu c man al-IIarithL aLo called 
had probably been a rtaslb before the surviving Ibn al-Mu c all[M, a distinguished Twelver 
verses, but no one any longer knew it. Hammad scholar of Baghdad under the Buyids, was born 
was thereupon forced to confess his forgery. It is at the end of 333 or 338 (945 or 950), and came 
interesting to learn that, as is recorded in this of an old Kuraish family which, as his second 
passage of the Aghdnl , Hammad was rewarded for epithet shows, had a reputation for scholarship ; 
his recitation but the sum given to al-Mufaddal he himself became, as his epithet shons, the 
was considerably greater. al-Mufaddal was given teacher from whom all u later students have derived 
his reward, not only for his knowledge, but also advantage”. While he took little active part in 
for his fidelity and honesty in transmission (cf. politics, he was a very prolific author. His cor- 
Aghanl , loc. cit. and Yakut, lac. cit.). respondence, usually replies to queries, came from 

al-Mufaddal worked in different fields of Arabic Mawsil, Djurdjan, Dina war, Rakka, Kjawarizm, 
philology.’ He was considered an authority on Egypt and Tabaristan. His literary connections with 
rare Arabic expressions, celebrated as a grammarian other leaders of the Twelvers are seen in the fact 
and was also an authority on genealogy and on that the Dogmatics mentioned third below is a 
the Arab battles ( Aiyam aKArab). He wrote a critical commentary on Ibn Babuya’s Risalat ad 
number of books : a Kitab aKAmthal (on proverbs), ftikadat (published in a collected volume, Teheran 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


40 
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1300) and was in turn commented on by the 
haghdadf nakTb al-bharif al-Murtada; the woik on 
law and tradition given second below was also the 
basis upon which his pupil Shaikh TusI [q. v.] 
wrote as a commentary his Tahdhw' al-Ahkdm, 
one of the “4 (5) hooks' 1 of the Twelveis. Mufid 
wrote pamphlets against Djubba 5 ?. DjaTar b. Harb, 
Ibn Kullab, Karabisr, the Mukazilis, Zaidls, the 
followers of al-Halladj, Hanhalis, Djahiz and the 
c l'thmanlya (for other collected titles see al-Khaiyat, 
Bitab al-Intisar. p. 156). The number of his writings 
runs to neatly 200. In addition to those preserved 
in European libraries, there are many other manu- 
scripts in Sht c i libraries, e. g. in Xadjaf. Among 
them are the usual handbooks on fikh , on the 
usiil e. g. on sjjt/ur, as well as the furTi' e. g. 011 
the hadjdj and the law of inheritance: also treatises 
on fundamental philosophical conceptions such as j 
the predicate, the state of being created etc. ; but 
it is with specifically Shba problems that he mainly 
deals. Mufid, as the titles of seveial of his works 
and his influence on later writers show, championed ■ 
the enhancement of the dogma of Prophets, dealt 
with the question, a painful one for the Shi c is 
w hether Abu lalib was a believer, with the imamate 
of All and the proof that the Imams aie higher 
than the angels. He naturally dealt also with the ' 
usual special tenets of the Twelvers, like the con- 
cealment of the Imam and the prohibition of meat 
butchered by the “People of the Book”. He also 
wiote guides for pilgrims to the peculiarly Sht c i 
holy places. 

Mufid died on Ramadan 28. 413 (Xov. 26, 1022). 

1 he nakib al-Sharlf al-Murtada conducted the funeral 
service; he was buried beside Ibn Babuye [q. v.l 
at the feet of the ninth imam Muhammad al-Djawad 
in al-Kazimain. 

Bibliography. His own works: al-Irshad. , 
Teheran 1308; al-MukuPa fi 'l-Fikh (ibid.), the 
life by al-Bahianl is printed at the beginning, 
La lu at al-Bahrain ; Tashih I'tikad al-Irnamiya , 
ed. with notes by Hibat al-Din in al-Murshid , 
i. and ii., Baghdad 1344 jy.; TusI, Films/, 
N°. 685 ; al- c Allama al-Hilli Ibn al-Mutahhar, 
Khulasat al-Akwal fl Mar ri fat al-Ridjhl , Te- 
heran 13 1 2, p. 255 sq.\ Astarabadi, Manhadj 
a l- Mahal pi Tahklk A [non l al-Kidjal , Teheran 
I 3 ° 4 1 P- 3 I 7 — 3 r ®; Kh u ansari. Fawdat a l- Djan- 
nat, Teheran 1304—1306, p. 663— 670; 1 ‘djfiz 
Husain al-Kenturi, Kadif al-Hudjub toa'l-Aslar. 
Calcutta 1330, X°. 167, 591, Sr 2 — S19, 2456 — 
2459, 2469, 2474—2477 and pass.-, C. Brockel- 
mann, G. A. L ., i. 188; R. Strothmann, Die 1 
Ziuolper-SJu-,1, Leipzig 1926, index: cf. also I 
L. Massignon. al-Hallaj , Paris 1922. index; YV. 
Heffening, Das islamisclu Fremdenrecht, Hanover ! 
J 9 2 * * 5 i index. (R. Strothmann) 1 

MUFTI. [See Fatwa.] 

MUGHAL, the name given to the dynasty 
Emperors of II in das tan founded by 
Babur in 932 (1526), in virtue of the claim made 
by rimur. the ancestor of the dynasty, to relationship 
with the family of the Mongol (Mughal) Cingiz 
Rhan [q. v .]. lor the detailed history of the 
dynasty see the aiticle.s Habar, humayUn, akhar. 

tJJAH \.\oir, sijah-iijahan, AWRANGZ.r.ii, and their 
successors. 


II. The decline of tiie muuhal empire. 
III. Much ad architecture in India. 


I. The MUGHAL EMPIRE TO THE DEATH OF 
AWRANG/LB 


I. The mutual empire to the death of 

awrangzeb : 

A. Military Organization. 

b. economics and A dm in i s 1 1 a t i on. 


A. Military Organization of the 
M u gh a I Empire. 

The army which Babur led into India, and 
j with which he defeated at Panlpat the aimy of 
1 Ibrahim Lodi, 100,000 strong, consisted of about 
■ ^ 0,000 combatants, mainly cavalry, but compiising 
1 a corps of artillery and a small proportion of 
infantry, chiefly matchlockmen. Babur’s son and 
i successor, Ilumayun, though hampered by the 
virtual independence of his brother Kamran, 
governor of Kabul, who annexed the Pandjab, 
and thus cut him off from the best recruiting 
grounds of the Muslim aimy in Northern India. 
Afghanistan, and Transoxiana, was nevertheless 
able to lead into the field at the battle of the 
Ganges, near Kanaudj, wlieie he was defeated by 
Shir Shah, an army of 100,000 men. On his return 
to India in 1555 he left Kabul with an army of 
no more than 15,000 men, and it was his son 
and successor, Akbar, who was the creator of the 
army of the empire of which he was, in fact, 
the founder. 

The empire was a military despotism. The 
governor of a province was entitled si pah *ala,7\ 
or “commander-in*chief ”, the governor of a pargana^ 
or sub-district, fawd/dar , or “commandant”, and 
practically all courtiers and officials, even those 
holding civil and judicial posts, were graded as 
commanders of horse. Thus we find Shaikh Abu 
1 -Fad 1 , Akbar s secretary, graded as a commander 
of 2,500; Radja Bir Bar, court wit and Hindi 
poet laureate, as a commander of 1,000; Saiyid 
Muhammad, Mlr-i c Adl, a judge, as a commander 
of 9 00 j an d Shaikh FaidI, the poet, as a commander 
of 400 horse. A command of horse was known 
as mansab lank” or “dignity"), and its holder 
as ma?isabdar (“officer”). Each of these nominally 
commanding from 500 to 2,500 horse was classed 
as an amir (“noble”), and each of those nominally 
commanding more as amir-i kabir (“great noble”). 
These commands were nominal, conferred merely 
for the purpose of regulating the rank of the 
official holding them, and were styled mansab-i 
dhat (“personal rank”). Each of those actually 
exeicising military authority had, in addition to 
his personal rank, saivar (hoiseman) rank. Thus, 
a commander of 5*000 might be described a* 
“commander of 5?ooo, with 4,000 horsemen”, that 
is to say, one ranking as a commander of 5,000. 
but supposed to maintain only 4,000 horsemen 
In A k bar’s reign, apart from the rank held by 
the royal princes, commands ranged from 10 up 
to 5,000 horsemen, but at the end of the reign 
two or thiee nobles were promoted to commands 
of 6,000 and Jp>oo. In these two high commands 
there was no distinction of grade, but each of 
the other commands was divided into three classes, 
w ' • 1. those whose sawdr innk was equal to then 
personal rank, 2. those whose sawar lank was 
half, or more, of their personal rank, and 3. those 
\vho,e sawar rank was less than half of their 
personal rank. Thus, a commander of 5,000 with 
5,000 horsemen would he in the first class of his 
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lank, a commander of 5,000 with 3,000 horsemen 
in the second, and a commander of 5,000 with 
2,ooo horsemen in the third. A purely civil official 
often had no sawar rank, but the distinction 
between militaiy and civil officials was less clearly 
marked than it is to* day, and all officials were, 
in theory, soldiers. The secretary, Abu T-Fadl, 
seived. at least on one occasion, in the field, and 
Akbar once entrusted military commands in the 
held to his court wit and to a leading physician, 
with disastious results. 

The lists of “commandeis of horse” given in 
such works as the A'ln-i Akbar I, the Tabakat-i 
Akbati, and the PddAnihnama are not “army lists”, 
but graded lists of the whole establishment of 
public servants, civil as well as military. Even 
where, as in the Padshah nama, saiaar rank is 
given as well as personal rank, the lists are no 
guide to the effective strength of the imperial 
army, for commanders with sa-car rank did not 
maintain, and were not even expected to maintain, 
the number of horse indicated by that rank. Thus, 
Shah-Djahan issued an edict to the effect that com- 
manders were not required to maintain more than 
one-third, and, in some cases, not more than one- 
quarter of the number of horse indicated by their 
sawa r rank, and in the Balkh campaign they were 
not required to muster more than one-fifth of 
their nominal quota. 

The yearly salaries of “commanders of horse*’ 
ranged from Rs 350,000 a year for a commander 
of 7,000 down to Rs 4,000 a year for a commander 
of 100, but in the commands in which there were 
three classes the salary varied with the class. Thus, 
in the 5,000 command an officer of the first' class 
received Rs 250,000; an officer of the second 
Rs 242,500; and an officer of the third Rs 235,000. 
These salaries were attached to the personal rank, 
and were intended to enable the official to maintain 
his position at court or in the provinces, his house- 
hold, his transport, and such horsemen as he might 
require for his personal service. For the payment 
of troops actually maintained separate allowances 
were made. 

The horsemen were styled tain nan (“followers” 
or “troops”), and the majority of them provided 
and maintained their own horses and arms, and, 
in the field, their own transport. They were divided 
mto three classes: three-horsed and two-horsed 
men, each of whom received nearly Rs 25 a month, 
and one-horsed men, each of whom received rather 
more than Rs 1 6*/ 2 a month. At a later date higher 
rates of pay than these weie allowed in the Dakhan. 
Hoi semen who could not supply their own horses 
were styled bargir , and were the servants or fol- 
lowers of these who supplied them. The proportion 
of these classes in every ten troopers was usually 
three three-horsed, four two-horsed, and three one- 
hoised troopers, or ten men and twenty horses. 

The payment of the contingents maintained by 
the mansabdiirs was at first provided for by the 
grant of djaglrs, or fiefs, so that the army was 
maintained on a feudal system, which, however, 
dhiered from the feudal system of Europe in that the 
fiefs were not hereditary, and the djagirdars, or 
fief-holders, had no proprietary rights in them. A 
fief-holder might be transferred from one fief to 
another, or a portion of his fief, or even the whole 

U, might be resumed. In 1574 an edict was 
promulgated by Akbar resuming ail fiefs and con- 
verting them into crown lands, the payment of 


the troops being provided for by orders on the 
treasury for payments in cash. This edict caused 
much discontent, for the djagir system was, for 
many reasons, far more popular than the nakd , 
or cash-payment, system. Under the nakd system 
a muster-parade might at any time be made a 
condition precedent to the issue of a payment 
order; and a djaglrdar might reap much profit 
by economizing in the administration of his fief, by 
rack-renting the landholders, and by encroachments, 
but the nakd system furnished him with no such 
means of enriching himself. The edict was im- 
mediately modified, and though the nakd system 
was introduced in the settled provinces of the 
empire, the djaglr system was retained in the 
more recently conquered provinces of Bengal, 
Gudjarat, and Sind, and, after Akbar’s death, \\a^> 
restored, in many cases, in other provinces. 

Another refoim introduced at the same time, 
the dagh u-mahalli , or branding regulation, was 
resented even more than the substitution of the 
nakd for the djaglr system. It was seldom that 
mansabdars maintained their full quota of troopers; 
“false musters were an evil from which the Mughal 
army suffered, even in its most palmy days. Nobles 
would lend each other the men to make up their 
quota, or needy idlers from the bazars would be 
mounted on the first baggage pony that came to 
hand, and counted in with the others as efficient 
soldiers”. It was to check such fraudulent piactices 
that Akbar introduced the dagh u-mahalll regu- 
lation, which required the pieparation of descriptive 
rolls of men and horses, the latter being branded 
on being passed as fit for service; and at muster- 
parades only these who produced branded horses 
were paid. This system originated, apparently, with 
the Saldjuks in Transoxiana and Persia, and was 
introduced into India by c Ala 3 al-Dln Kbaldji m 
1312, but was not enforced after his death until 
it was revived by Shir Shah in 1541. After his 
death it was again abandoned, and Akbar had 
great difficulty in reviving it, owing to the deter- 
mined opposition to any measure designed to 
prevent public officials from enriching themselves 
by defrauding the state. Even he was obliged to 
exempt commanders of 5,000, or a gieater number, 
of horse from its operation, though these were 
required to parade their contingents for inspection 
when ordered. In the later days of the empire, the 
legulation was not enforced, and when Burhan al- 
Mulk joined Muhammad Shah at Karnal, to meet 
Nadir Shah, a historian considers it worth while to 
desciibe his contingent as maivdjtidl na kagjiazi, 
that is, “actually present, not merely on paper” ; 
and later, in 1750, an officer in Bengal leceiving 
pay for 1,700 men was said not to have been 
able to muster more than seventy or eighty. 

Besides the contingents of the princes and the 
jnansabdars there were the sovereign’s personal 
troops. His body-guard was a corps known as the 
Walatkahl , composed chiefly of men who had 
been attached to him from his youth, and had 
served under him as a prince. Manucci refers to 
these as the emperor's slaves, and says that they 
numbered 4,000 under Awrangzlb. Details of their 
pay are not given, but they probably received more 
than the troopers serving in the contingents of 
the mansabdars. There was also a corps d'elite 
first formed by Akbar, and styled the A had! corps. 
Abu *I-Fadl, in a characteristically foolish passage 
says that they were so called because they were 
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fit for a “harmonious unity”, whatever that may 
mean; but they seem to have been called ahadl 
because they enlisted singly in the personal service 
of the emperor, and were not brought into the 
service in bodies by a mansabdar. They stood, in 
rank, between the lower mansabdar?, and the 
tablndn , and received nearly double the pay of 
the latter. They may be compared to “gentlemen 
of the life-guard’', and many were seconded from 
the corps in order that they might hold civil 
appointments. The proportion of three-horsed, 
two-horsed, and one-horsed troopers was the same 
in the Ahadl corps as in the contingents of the 
mansabdar 

A commander of horse, whether he held a 
djngir or whether he drew the pay of his contingent 
from the treasury, made his own arrangements 
for its disbursement. He was entitled to retain 
five percent of the pay of his men for himself, 
and pay was not always allowed for a whole 
year; often only for six, five, or four months. 
Manucci, writing of the army in the reign of 
Awrangzlb, says, “in respect of one year’s service 
they receive six or eight months’ pay. Even that 
is> not all in coin ; they are always foisted off as 
lespects two months’ pay with clothes and old 
raiment from the household. Over and above this, 
there is almost always due to them the pay for 
two or three years* service. The soldiers are obliged 
to borrow money at interest from the sarrafs , or 
money-changers. These men lend to them, it is 
true, but it is hardly ever without a command 
from the general or officer; and these latter have 
an understanding with them about the profit from 
interest, which they share between them. Some- 
times the soldiers sell their papers to these money- 
changers, who for a note of hand for one hundred 
rupees will give them twenty or twenty-five. It 
is by these and such-like extortions that these 
generals ruin the wretched soldier, who, unable 
to find other means of gaining his bread, is forced 
to remain on in his service. Speaking generally, 
it is impossible for them to escape such extortions, 
for these disordeis reign throughout all the princes’ 
establishments. If any one resigns service at his 
own request, they deduct two months’ pay. 
Nevertheless service in the cavalry was socially 
an honourable profession; a common tiooper was 
looked upon as being, to some extent, a gentleman, 
and such were, even when illiterate, often used to 
the highest positions”. 

The infantry was, in every respect, an inferior 
arm. With it were classed doorkeepers, watchmen, 
runners and spies, gladiators, wrestlers and palanquin- 
bearers, but the combatant branch consisted of 
musketeers or matchlockmen (barkanduz\ archers, 
and spearmen. Akbar maintained a corps of 12,000 
matchlockmen, the officer in command of which 
was styled daru^ha. A secretary and a treasurer 
kept the accounts and disbuised the pay of these 
troops. The non-commissioned officers of the corps 
were graded in four classes, the first of which 
received 7*/ 2 , the second 7, the third 6 3 / 4 , and 
the fourth 6 y 2 rupees a month. The privates were 
divided into five classes, the pay of which ranged 
from 4 3 / 4 down to 2 3 / 4 rupees a month. 

Besides this corps was a number of troops styled 
dahhili , of w r hich one-fourth were matchlockmen 
and three-fourth archers. These were the tioops 
allowed to the J awdjdar^ in the pargana s or sub- 
distnets, to assist them in maintaining order and 


collecting the revenue. The non-commissioned 
officers of the matchlockmen received Rs 4 a 
month, and the privates Rs 3 */ 2 each. The archers 
were considered more efficient than the match- 
lockmen, for the matchlock was not an arm of 
rapid fire or precision, and an archer could shoot 
many arrows while a matchlockinan was loading 
his matchlock. Neither matchlockmen nor archeis 
could, as a rule, face cavalry in the field, and it 
was not until the emperors and their vassals were 
brought face to face with tioops armed and drilled 
after the European fashion that they discovered 
that infantry was the queen of battles; but belief 
in the superior efficiency of cavalry died hard. 

The artillery was divided into two classes, the 
heavy and the light. Babur had an efficient corps 
of artillery, and used it with great effect, but the 
Muslims of India were not skilled artillerists, and 
the heavy aitillery was usually officered and partly 
manned by c UthmanII Turks, Portuguese renegades 
of pure or mixed blood, and occasionally by other 
Europeans. The light artillery consisted of field- 
pieces carried on bullock-caits, wall-pieces on 
animals’ backs, and zamburak s, or still lighter 
service-guns, carried on and fired from the backs 
of camels. The heavy artillery was drawn by 
strings of oxen, or, occasionally, by elephants, and, 
as the army gradually declined in efficiency the 
heavy guns increased in length and calibre until 
they became so heavy as hardly to be mobile, 
so that often they could not be dragged to their 
destination but were left stranded by their road. 
A defeated army could seldom save its heavy 
and field artillery. All that it could do was to 
spike the guns and leave them. The ammunition 
w'as solid shot, sometimes of stone, sometimes of 
iron, and field guns and heavy guns in the field 
were sometimes loaded to the muzzle with the 
rough copper coin of the time, which took the 
j place of case-shot, and did great execution at 
! close quarteis. The artillery also comprised a corps 
of rocketeers. The whole of the artillery was com- 
manded by an officer entitled JlJir-i A tush , or “lord 
of fire’’. The officers were entitled sadnval (“com- 
mander of 100”) corresponding to a battery com- 
mander, and mirdaha (commander of 10), who 
had chaige of a subdivision, or one gun. The wall- 
pieces and zamburak s, which were numerous, account 
for the enormous numbers of “guns” mentioned 
in accounts of aimies in the field. 

Akbar used elephants freely in battle, and brought 
them into the field in great numbers. They usually 
carried archers or musketeers on their backs. Their 
use as a fighting force was, however, soon abandoned, 
and would have been abandoned sooner than it 
was. had it not been for their imposing appearance, 
for it had long been established that they were 
more dangerous to their own side than to the enemy. 
“To the last some elephants protected by armour 
were brought into the battle-field, but their use 
was confined almost entirely to carrying the generals 
or great nobles, and displaying their standards. The 
baggage elephants weie assembled in rear with 
those bearing the harem, the women remaining 
mounted on the latter during the battle, and protected 
by a strong force posted round them”. 

I nder Akbar the elephants ridden by the emperor 
wcie called kh assa (“special*’), and all others 
were arranged in groups of ten, twenty, or thirty, 
called ha Ik a (“ring”, or “ciicle”). In later leigns 
the same classification was employed, but with 
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a more extended meaning, khdssa then including 
all riding, and Jialka all baggage elephants. Man- 
sab Jars from 7,000 down to 500 were required 
to maintain each one liding elephant, and. in 
addition, five baggage elephants for each Rs 2.500 
of pay. It appears that these elephants belonged 
to the emperor, and were not even made over to 
the mansabdar s for use, except in the field. In the 
Ain-i Akbari Abu ’1-Fadl says that c Akbar U put 
several Jialkas under the charge of every grandee, 
and required him to look after them”. 

The commander-in-chief of the army was the 
unperor himself, but at the head of the military 
administration was an officer entitled Ba khsh i a l - 
Mamahk, whose position may be described as that 
of adjutant-general and muster-master-general. lie 
was assisted by three bakhshis and a number of 
iitikcis, or clerks, and the duties of this depaitment 
included enlistment, mustering, and passing the 
pay of both mansabdar s and tabinan , for which 
purpose they were obliged to see that the branding 
regulations, so long as they were enforced, were 
observed by those to whom they applied. Manucci 
says, “twice a year the bak/i dii holds a review of 
all the cavalry present at couit, examines all the 
horses, and sees whether any of them are old 
and unfit for service. In the latter case he makes 
the owners get rid of them and buy others”. These 
officers remained at headquarters, and from some 
authorities it appears that one of them had charge 
of the HAzlafiahis, or body-guard, but the Ahadi 
corps, which was commanded by one of the great 
nobles, had its own dizvan* or paymaster and 
quartermaster, and its own bakhshi , both officers 
being assisted by bitikcis. Certificates granted by 
the bakhsJii were recorded by the zvakfa-nigcir, or 
writer of the official diary, and were by him 
submitted to the zuazir, or minister, who, after 
passing them, sent them to the office of revision 
and record, but pay was issued on the minister’s 
order. “In addition to the bakhshis at headquarters 
there were officers with similai functions attached 
to the governor of every province”, their office 
being generally combined with that of zvdkfa-nigd ) , 
or provincial diary-writer; and in imitation of the 
imperial establishments each great noble had his 
own bakhsJii , who pei formed for him the same 
duties as those performed for the emperor by the 
imperial bakhshis. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately the strength 
of the army in Akbar’s reign, for the sazoar lank 
of the mansabdars is not given, either in the 
A in-i Akbari or in the Tabakat-i Akbaii. He 
maintained 12,000 matchlockmen, and Blochmann 
estimates the whole strength of his army at 
25.000, of which 12,000 were cavalry and the 
l 'est matchlockmen and artillery, but this seems 
to be much too low an estimate. Humayun could 
put 100,000 cavalry into the field, and it is not 
likely that Akbar, with far wider dominions, would 
have been content, or could have ruled and extended 
bis empire with a smaller army. It seems probable 
that Blochmann’s estimate included only the 
emperor’s personal, or household, troops. In the 
latter half of Shah-I)jahan’s reign the contingents 
°f the princes and nobles would have numbered 
4 2 5i5°° if each mansabdar had maintained the 
full quota of his sazvar rank, but this they were 
not even expected to do. Fortunately a fairly 
exact return of the strength of the army is given 
ln the Pad shah nama. There were 8,000 man sab Jars 


j of all ranks, 7,000 mounted Ahadis and barkandaz , 
i 200,000 cavalry, exclusive of the troops allowed 
| to fazodjdars for the maintenance of order and 
1 the collection of the revenue, and 40,000 foot 
j matchlockmen, artillery, and rocketeers, of whom 
1 10,000 were at headquarters and 10,000 in the 
■ provinces and the forts. It is not quite clear what 
; is meant by the mounted barkandaz classed with 
the Ahadis, for barkandaz is the word used for 
! a matchlockman, and horsemen certainly did not 
, carry the cumbrous matchlock, and carbines and 
| pistols had not been introduced, but it may be 
, that a few men carrying a lighter musket than 
1 the ordinary matchlock were attached to the Ahadi 
\ corps. Of the army in the reign of Awrangzib 
! Manucci writes, “ordinarily the king keeps fifty 
thousand horse in garrison besides those in move- 
ment every day, an almost equal number. He has 
twenty thousand infantry, all Radjputs; out of 
them twelve thousand are in charge of the artillery; 
the rest are for guarding the royal palace, mounting 
sentry, et caetera 

The army of the Mughal emperors was not 
drilled. Muster parades consisted merely in the 
troopers passing in single file before the ba khsJi i , 
and the nearest approach to any manoeuvres was 
the participation of the army, or part of it, in a 
royal hunt, when the troops, aided by the people 
of the country side, acted as beaters, surrounded 
a large tract of country, and, day by day, closed 
inwards until in a small area was enclosed an 
enormous quantity of game, which was then 
slaughtered wholesale by the emperor and those 
who were permitted a share in the “sport”. 
Apart from this species of hunting styled shika> -i 
kamar gh a, the army was never exercised m any 
combined movements, or drill; but the individual 
trooper paid great attention to the training of his 
body, exercising himself with all his weapons, 
sabre, spear, mace, battle-axe, buckler, dagger, and 
bow and arrows. The bow was consideied a most 
effective weapon, as a horseman could shoot six 
times before a musketeer could fire twice. The 
trooper also went through various exercises for 
strengthening his limbs and his body, both with 
and without apparatus, the latter consisting of 
dumb-bells, mugdar , or Indian clubs, and the 
lizam , a strong bow with a steel chain instead 
of a string, most effective in training these muscles 
employed by an archer. The hoises were also trained 
in a sort of manege. 

Bibhograp hy : Abu ’1-Fadl, A* in-i Akbari , 
Bibliotheca Indica Series of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal , and translation in the same series by 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta 1S73 and 1891; 
c Abd al-Hamid Lahawri, Padshah nama, same 
seiies, Calcutta 1S67, 1S6S; Nizam al-Dln Ah- 
mad, Tabaka t-i Akbari , Lucknow 1875; Nicolao 
Manucci, Stcria do Moget . translated by William 
Irvine, Indian Texts Scries, London 1907, *908 

(T. W. Haig) 

B. Economics and Administration. 

The Mughal Empire lived mainly by agriculture. 
The only metals available in quantity were iron 
and copper; both were relatively expensive, and 
local supplies of the latter were failing in the 
xviffb century. The existence of coal was unknown, 
and of other minerals only lime, sail, saltpetre, and, 
locally, building stone were largely produced. The 
agricultural land was divided into areas known as 
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villages ( deh ), usually, but not always, inhabited. The 
villages were grouped traditionally in larger areas 
(pargana\ which were usually treated as admini- 
stiative units ( [mahall ). Most villages, but not all, 
weie occupied by a community of peasants, held 
together by the tie of common ancestry 5 each 
member of these bodies had separate possession 
of the land which he cultivated, but the community 
acted as a whole, through the headmen ( ?nitkadda?n\ 
in the management of the village, letting surplus 
land to tenants, paying the revenue and other 
expenses, and transacting such other business as 
emeiged. 

The population was predominantly vegetarian. 
Meat for the officials and the army was provided 
where required, but its supply lay outside the 
ordinary course of agriculture. The products of 
the land were mainly food, cereals, millets and 
pulses, with, on a smaller scale, sugar, vegetables, 
and condiments. Oilseeds were grown for local 
needs; opium was produced largely, and tobacco, 
a recent introduction, had spread rapidly through 
the empire; cotton and some other fibres, together 
with indigo and other dyes, were the chief in- 
dustrial ci ops. Holdings were usually small, and 
were worked largely by the peasant himself with 
the aid of his family and the landless labourers 
of the village Oxen were used for tillage, im- 
plements were few r and primitive, and there was 
in geneial a scarcity of agricultural capital, neces- 
sitating prompt sales of produce at each harvest, 
to the peasant’s loss and the middleman’s gain. 

Handicrafts were numerous and varied, but 
weaving was by far the most important. Cotton 
cloth was woven all over the empire, most of it 
for local consumption, but near the coasts pro- 
duction was directed largely to supplying oversea 
markets, while finer goods — muslins and prints — 
were carried long distances by land. Most of the 
consuming markets w T ere conservative, adhering 
closely to established styles and patterns. There 
was thus little scope for invention; copying was 
safer than designing; and such developments as 
are recorded were the result of either patronage 
by wealthy amateurs, or the extension of the 
European demand. Silk-weaving was locally im- 
portant in Bengal and Gudjarat, in the latter case 
from imported material; jute and hemp also were 
only of local importance, but in the xviith century 
an export trade in sacks and sacking w'as beginning 
to develop. 

In peaceful regions commerce was active, and, 
for the period, highly oiganised. Funds were or- 
dinarily transmitted by bills of exchange, which 
could be negotiated in all the principal towns, 
and in some centies outside the empire. Merchants 
were, however, disinclined to carry large stocks 
of commodities, and prefeired to utilise their funds 
in money-lending; the rate of interest in commer- 
cial tian^actions was commonly about 10 or 12 
per cent, but the charge was much higher when 
the element of lisk was great. 

External land-trade was almost limited to the 
two cai avail routes westward by way of Kabul and 
Kandahar, though there was some small traffic 
with libet. By sea, Gudjarat had old-established 
connections with the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, with East Africa, and with Sumatia, Malacca 
and further East; on a much smaller scale Sind 
had relations with Persia; while Bengal dealt chiefly 
wuh the south of India and with Burma and Siam. 


During the xvi th century all the sea routes were 
dominated by the Portuguese, who w r ere concerned 
rather to exploit than develop; the chief extension 
of trade due to their efforts was the supply of 
cloth to Brazil and West Africa, but most of this 
was drawn from the C01 Oman del Coast, which 
was outside the empire until almost the end of 
the xviRh century. After “factories” (i.e. agencies) 
had been established at Surat by the English 
(1611) and the Dutch (16x7), an important trade 
with western Europe grew up in indigo and calico. 
In the middle of the century the indigo-trade 
yielded to competition from the West Indies, while 
the depopulation of Gudjarat by the famine of 
1630 transferred the bulk of the calico trade to 
the East Coast; Surat remained, however, an im- 
portant centre until its supersession by Bombay. In 
the second quarter of the xviith century the Dutch, 
followed by the English, established factories on 
the Hugli in Bengal, and trade developed in silk, 
saltpetre, fine calico, and muslin. Towards the 
close of the century a change of fashions in Europe 
produced a great demand for muslin and prints, 
which w r as met partly by Bengal, and partly by 
Madras, by this time technically within the limits 
of the empire. 

The outstanding feature of all trade with India 
was the need for importing gold and silver. India 
bought little beyond the industrial metals and 
luxury goods, but was eager to sell produce for 
cash; and, since Western Europe could not supply 
what was most in demand, the operations of the 
trading Companies were necessarily so organised 
as to direct streams of gold and silver to India 
from those countries which would part with them, 
notably, at this period, gold from China, and silver, 
and later gold, from Japan. The seaports serving 
the empire were thus brought into a complex but 
efficient organisation, which took whatever they 
had to sell, supplied whatever they wanted to buy, 
and, so far as was possible, satisfied the demand 
for gold and silver. 

Inland transport was necessarily less efficient. 
The Indus, the Ganges, the Djumna, and the 
waterways of Bengal were largely used, but the 
bulk of the empire depended on what were then 
called roads, unmetalled tracks, sometimes defined 
by lines of trees, with halting-places which weie 
generally walled or otherwise defended against 
lobbers, and usually furnished with supplies. 
Transport was effected by carts and pack-animals, 
generally oxen but in some places camels. Pas- 
sengers travelled on horseback, in palanquins, or 
in carts drawn by fast oxen. There were excellent 
arrangements for the rapid transit of letters, but 
these were for official use, and were not ordinanly 
available for private persons, who hired messengers 
when required, or in a few cases, clubbed together 
to send messengers periodically. 

Standards of life presented sharp contrasts. The 
mass of the population, peasants, artisans and 
labourers, lived in such extieme poverty as to 
excite the commiseration of European visitors. An 
almost equally low standard prevailed among the 
numerically important class of servants in the towns, 
whether fieemen or slaves, who, however, enjoyed 
a more secure life than the rural population. The 
middle classes, comparatively smaller in numbers 
than now, were thrifty and frugal; and, even when 
wealthy, were careful to avoid any display which 
might lead to exactions by officials. The superior 
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grades of officers employed by the State were 
exceedingly well paid when allowance is made for 
the high purchasing power of money, and spent 
their incomes freely in extravagance and display, 
increased by the fact that on their death their | 
property reverted to the treasury. 

The prosperity of the empire depended mainly j 
on three factors : the character of the rainfall, the j 
degree of internal tranquillity, and the working of ' 
the le venue administration. The seasonal minfall 1 
was, as it still is, uncertain, and any serious j 
defect resulted in insufficiency of food. The diffi- 
culty of transport made it impossible to afford i 
adequate relief on the spot, the people abandoned [ 
their homes to wander In search of food, and in ] 
contemporary narratives we read again and again of ' 
the then familiar features of deaths from starvation, i 
cannibalism, and the sale of children into slavery. | 
Recoveiy from such a calamity was a slow process, , 
and the famine which desolated Gudjarat and the 
Dakhan in 1630 — 1631 left its mark for at least : 
a generation. Exceptionally favourable seasons might . 
also prove calamitous, though not to the same i 
extent. Theie was no local market for the surplus | 
produce, prices fell to a ruinous level, and in , 
official regulations low prices were treated as a 
calamity requiring relief on the same footing as 
drought or hail. 

The dominance of the weather was inevitable; 
the other influences on prosperity were matters 
of administration. Here a clear distinction must 
be drawn between the general and the revenue 
administration, a distinction denoted by the current ' 
phrase jnulki wa-malT. The emperor was of course 
supreme in both branches, and was assisted at 
his headquarters by four principal officers, the 
Wakil or Prime Minister, the JVazir or Revenue 
Minister, the Bakhdil (see col. 629^), and the 
Sadr, who was in charge of Islamic law and also 
administered the department dealing with charitable 
grants and endowments. The post of Wakil was 
not always filled, and when it was in abeyance 
the duties attaching to it devolved on the Waztr. 
In practice the powers of these Ministers depended 
on the personality of the Emperor; under Akbar 
or Shah- Pj ahan they were definitely subordinate^, 
"hile Djahanglr’s Prime Minister was at times 
practically the ruler of the country. 

The system of general administration to which 
the Mughals succeeded in Northern India was not 
highly developed. The great bulk of the countiy 
was held by officers in assignment (a term explained 
below); the assignee was responsible for keeping 
the peace, and in practice had a free hand in the 
methods employed. Under Akbar a more effective 
s>stem was established, which was maintained 
throughout the period. The empire was divided 
into provinces (subak), each of which was in charge ; 
°f a Viceroy (Sipahsalar, Subahdar)^ who at first ; 
was responsible to the Emperor for all branches 
‘jf administration, but after 1595 was relieved of 
revenue work. Apart from the Viceroy, officers 
who may be desciibed as Governors were stationed 
at selected places, with the duty of keeping the j 
peace and putting down rebellion, a term which 
covered failure to pay the revenue due. The j 
ordinary designation of these Governors was Bawdj- j 
dcir , but in outlying regions which were controlled | 
hy fortresses the Governor was the fortress-commander ; 
{KifadZir\ while in a few large assignments the i 
assignee exercised the powers of a Governor. Cities ! 
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were governed by officers designated Kotwal , who 
combined the functions of magistrate, police-com- 
mandant, municipality, and censor of morals. There 
was no regular police force at the disposal of 
these officers, who were expected to employ the 
troops they maintained as a condition of their 
rank, obtaining help when their own forces were 
insufficient. The efficiency of this organisation 
varied with that of the central administration, which 
depended mainly on the personality of the Emperor; 
by the close of the xviith century it was definitely 
breaking down, and conditions of anarchy were 
spreading over the empire. 

It is difficult to state in precise terms the relation 
of this organisation to the extensive portions of 
the empire where internal jurisdiction remained in 
the hands of Hindu Chiefs ; but apparently the 
Chief was regarded officially as assignee of his 
territories, and was expected to maintain order 
within them. If he failed to do so, the Viceroy 
or Governor concerned might intervene, but his 
action would ordinarily be directed against the 
Chief rather than against the people. 

The revenue administration was controlled by 
the IVazir , sitting in the Revenue Ministry, which 
was known as DncanT, as opposed to Hudur , or 
the Court, whence orders were issued by, or in 
the name of, the Emperor. Revenue at this period 
meant practically Land Revenue ; the Imperial 
Treasury had receipts from other sources — Customs, 
Salt, Mint, Piesents, Inheritance, and, undei Aw- 
rangzeb, the Capitation Tax [djizya] — , but, taken 
collectively, they were of little importance com- 
pared with the income obtained from the peasants. 
Under the system traditional in India, and embodied 
in Hindu law, every person cultivating land was 
required to pay a share of the produce to the 
King, who determined, within somewhat elastic 
limits, the amount of the share, and who also 
prescribed the methods of assessment and collection. 
The first Muslim conquerors accepted this “King’s 
share’* as the khaiZvjj to which they were entitled 
under Islamic law; the question of property in 
land was not raised, but occupants were ordinarily 
allowed to retain possession subject to due payment 
of the revenue. 

In the Mughal period agricultural land fell into 
three classes: Chiefs', Reseived and Assigned. The 
areas governed by the more important Chiefs were 
not assessed to revenue (kharadj') by the llazh‘\ 
that was the privilege of the Chief, and any pay- 
ments which he made to the treasury were in the 
nature of a tribute, determined by negotiation. I he 
treatment of the numerous smaller ChieU is not 
on record ; but the few facts which have survived 
are consistent with the view that assessment was 
made through them, and that they were allowed 
to retain a portion of the revenue in return for 
their services. In the regions which were directly 
administered, certain areas of land, described as 
khaliuiy were reserved to furnish the treasury with 
cash, and were managed by the staff employed 
by the Revenue Ministry ; at first the local staff 
was under the provincial Viceroy, but in 1596 a 
Dizcan was posted to each province, to manage 
all revenue business directly under the Minister, 
and in this way emerged the dichotomy into 
iliwani (revenue business) and faicdjddr'i (geneial 
business) which henceforw ard characterised the local 
administration. 

The land not reserved for the treasury was 
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available for assignment. Every officer appointed 
to the Emperor’s service was entitled to an income 
defined in cash, which represented both his personal 
salary and the cost of the troops he was required 
to maintain. For a short period in Akbar’s reign, 
this income was paid, as well as defined, in cash, but 
the 01 dinary practice in the empire was to assign 
to each officer an area ( djagir , tuyTil , , or iktif) 
estimated to yield as revenue the amount of his 
stated income; and the officer thereupon took 
charge of the area assigned to him, and assessed 
and collected the revenue in accordance, at least 
theoietically, with the general orders in force. If 
the yield proved insufficient, he could claim the 
balance from the treasury, while he could be re- 
quired to account for any excess receipts; but in 
practice these matters seem usually to have been 
adjusted by bribery, for which theie was also 
extensive scope in securing profitable assignments, 
and in getting rid of those which had been squeezed 
dry. Changes of assignment weie ordinarily so 
frequent that an officer would have been unwise 
to spend money on fostering agricultural develop- 
ment, or do anything beyond extracting the largest 
income which his assignment could be made to 
yield. The great bulk of the land was ordinarily 
assigned, the reserved area being one-sixth or one- 
seventh of the whole. 

The share of the peasants’ produce claimed by 
Akbai was one-third; later, at some uncertain 
time in the first half of the xviiffi century, this 
figure became the minimum, with a maximum of 
one-half, which inevitably tended to become the 
standard. Three principal methods of assessment 
were in vogue: Sharing ( gkalla bakkshi ), Measure- 
ment ( paima\is]i ), and Group-Assessment ( nasak ). 
In Sharing, the produce of each peasant was or- 
dinarily estimated (or occasionally ascertained at 
harvest), and the prescribed share valued to deter- 
mine the cash-revenue due for that season. In 
Measurement, a fixed charge, varying with the 
crop, was made on each unit of area sown; it 
might be fixed in either cash or produce and in the 
latter case it was valued at current prices. Under 
both these systems payment in cash was the general 
rule, but payments in kind were permitted in some 
backward regions where currency was scarce. In 
Group-Assessment, the official concerned came to 
terms with the headmen of the village to pay a 
sum fixed in cash for the year, thus avoiding the 
necessity of detailed assessments on individuals; 
this system tended to pass into Farming, when 
terms were made, not with the headmen, but with 
an outsider. 

Each ruler determined at his pleasure which of 
these methods should be employed, and in what 
regions. Group -Assessment was the prevailing 
system at the time of Babur’s conquest, and 
apparently was accepted by him. After the expul- 
sion of Humayun from India. Sher Shah introduced 
Measurement throughout his kingdom, and his 
methods were at first adopted by Akbar; the 
levenue claimed from each unit of area was at 
this time a stated quantity of produce, calculated 
to be one-third of the average yield, and, except 
in the tracts where payment in kind was piactised, 
this amount of produce was commuted to cash at 
prices fixed officially for each season. Practical 
difficulties arose, however, in regard to commutation; 
and m 1579 — 1 580 the revenue was put definitely 
on a cash basis, the chaige on each unit of area 


sown being a fixed number of dam (reckoned at 
40 to the rupee) instead of a fixed weight of 
produce. Schedules of cash-rates adapted to the 
varying productivity of different regions were now 
drawn up, which remained in operation during 
the rest of Akbar’s reign. At some uncertain period, 
probably under Djahanglr, these schedules were 
discarded, and a return was made to Group- Assess- 
ment, which was the standard system in the middle 
of the xviiffi century, and survived into the British 
period; Sharing was now practised only in back- 
ward tracts, or in some cases where the headmen 
refused to pay what the assessor thought a reason- 
able revenue, in which case he proceeded to 
detailed assessment on individuals, by Sharing or 
by Measurement according to circumstances. 

Such was the history of assessment in the heart 
of the empire, but the outlying provinces were 
not brought into rigid uniformity, local conditions 
determining the system applied in each; while in 
the Dakhan provinces a distinct and elaborate 
system was introduced in the middle of the xviflh 
century in order to promote recovery from the 
effects of war and famine. 

It would be futile to criticise these varying in- 
stitutions, for the value of all alike depended on 
the spirit in which they were worked. In admini- 
strative circles there was throughout the Muslim 
period a definite ideal of agricultural prosperity 
as the foundation of the State, its elements being 
extension of cultivation, improvement in the class 
of crops, and development of irrigation. Against 
this ideal operated the urgent need for the largest 
immediate revenue that could be wrung from the 
peasants. The course of the struggle cannot be traced 
in detail but the central fact is that by the middle 
of the xviith century agriculture had ceased to be 
an attractive career, and the peasants were deserting 
the land for other occupations; the resulting decline 
in agricultural production was the chief economic 
factor in the eventual collapse of the empire. 

The remaining branches of the administration 
require little description. Customs duties were form- 
ally low, but their incidence was increased by 
arbitrary over-valuation and unauthorised payments 
required to secure prompt clearance of goods. In 
the towns, civil justice was administered mainly 
by the kadi; in the country, disputes were apparently 
decided summarily by the executive officials. Punish- 
ments for crime were summary and drastic, and 
were not always in accordance with Islamic law. 
By Indian tradition, local officials raised a large 
revenue for local purposes by a multitude of taxes 
and exactions of a most oppressive nature; these 
were prohibited en masse by Akbar, and again by 
Awrangzeb, but the system survived. Its worst 
feature was the levy of transit dues on internal 
trade, which were a cause of constant complaint 
by Indians as well as foreigner. 

Special attention was given to the coinage, as 
being a recognised appanage of sovereignty. Gold, 
silver and copper were coined, all the coins cir- 
culating at their metallic value, so that the exchange 
rate between different denominations fluctuated; 
but gold was not in general circulation. The chief 
coin of the empire was the silver rupee, containing 
nearly 180 grains of almost pure silver; the prin- 
cipal copper coin was the dam , of nearly 324 
grains; and there were various smaller coins of 
both metals. 

The unit of weight used in wholesale commerce 
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was the maund or wa«, which vaiied in different 
parts of the country. In the south of India it ranged 
lound about 25 lb; in Gudjarat it was 33 lb, but 
in 1635 this was raised to 37 lb; in Noith India, 
it was 52 lb at Akbai’s accession, was raised by i 
him to 55 lb, by Djahangir to 66 lb, and by ! 
Shah-Pjahan to 74 lb. In Bengal, it was 64 11) in j 
the West, and 46 lb in the East. All these figures 1 
are given to the nearest lb. The unit for retail 
trade varied from place to place, but was ordinaiily J 
smaller than those which have been named. Measures ! 
of capacity were not used in wholesale commerce, j 
The measure of length in the North was the gaz \ 
or yard, which was standardised by Akbar at j 
about 33 inches, and by his successor at about 
40 inches, but the smaller unit survived; in the • 
South the hastily or cubit, of about iS inches was j 
used: in Gudjarat the unit was about 26 inches; ! 
and in Bengal about 27 inches. 
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(W. H. Moreland) 

II. The decline of the mughal empire. 

The decline of Mughal authority, already manifest 
I during the reign of Awrangzeb, lapidly developed 
undei his immediate successors. Bahadur Shah 
[q. v.] (1707 — 1712) was too amiable, Pjahandar 
; Shah [q.v.] (1712 — 1713) was too vicious, Farrukh- 
siyar [q. v.] (1713 — 17 19) was too feeble, to revive 
the empire. In seven bloody battles of succession, 

; fought within six years of Awrangzeb’s death, the 
! imperial family attested its inherent lawlessness 
I and declining power. Then it became the sport of 
rival factions. For a while the two famous Saiyid 
brothers, c Abd Allah and Husain c Ali of Barha, 
became the joint mayors of the palace. But they 
were unable to conciliate the support of the Mughal 
nobles. In 1720 Asaf Djah Nizam ai-Mulk rose 
in arms. Husain c All marched against him, but was 
murdered with the connivance of Muhammad Shah, 
the emperor whom he and his brother had set 
up in 1719* Shortly afterwards, his brother c Abd 
Allah was defeated, and, after lying in prison at 
Dihl! for two yeais, was poisoned. When they fell, 
Nizam al-Mulk stiove hard to restore something 
like the old older of administration. But he was 
unwilling to force himself upon Muhammad Shah 
as the Saiyids had forced themselves upon Far- 
rukhsiyar. When the emperor whom he had delivered 
refused his advice, and the favourites of the court 
made fun of his antiquated dress and ceremonious 
manners, he preferred to retire and rule the Dakhan 
in virtual independence. Ironically enough, Mu- 
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hammad Shah believed that Nizam al-Mulk had 
been plotting his overthiow. 

With Nizam al-Mulk’s departure from Dihli the 
last chances of a revival of the empire vanished. 
Never did a falling state betray greater incapacity 
for leformation. No phoenix could arise from those 
shameful ashes. Even while Nizam al-Mulk still 
retained the nominal control of affairs, extiaordinary 
incidents could occur. At Dihli itself, for example, 
a Hindu clerk in one of the imperial offices turned 
Muslim, and, when his wife and daughter refused 
to follow his change of faith, he laid a complaint j 
against them, alleging that, as his daughtei had : 
not attained puberty, she was therefore of her 1 
father’s religion. The case offered certain technical 
difficulties, was at last referred to the sadr al-sudur. : 
His tieatment of the case displeased the Dihli « 
mob. Riots arose, the recital of the khutba at the 
Djahan-numa Masdjid was interrupted, two or 
three Hindus were seized and circumcised. To j 
pacify the rioters, the girl was imprisoned, and, 
a few days later, buried with Muslim ceremonial. 
“To cut a long *tory M , says Kannvar Khan who 
relates the incident, “she was killed; otherwise ! 
there would have been many headaches and much 
vexation*’. 

Nizam al-Mulk’s successors were worthy of the ( 
fiivolous emperor whom they professed to serve. ! 
For twelve years the imperial councils were directed ; 
by a man called Shah c Abd al-Ghafur. By origin ! 
a cotton-weaver of Tattha, he had lived both as 
togi and fakir. Claiming magical powers and 
popularly believed to consort with djinn and devils, 
he was summoned to interpret the dreams of the 
emperor's mother. This led him into the imperial 
service, and he contrived to accumulate in his own 
hand a great number of offices, producing a revenue 
of 5,000 rupees a day, apart from the bribes which 
he received, said to amount to as much more. This 
man was pithily described as never having spent 
money on a good work, never having conferred 
a favour, and never having done a kindness. He 
was a miser, and at his downfall (for even at 
Dihli under Muhammad Shah such qualities at 
last produced their natuial reaction) moie than a 
crore of rupees was found in his private hoards. 
But the unpopularity which his character and 
habits naturally evoked were as nothing compaied 
with the detestation with which his son and daughter 
were regarded. No one in Dihli was safe who 
displeased them or denied them anything that they 
desired. 

Amid such confusion and under such rulers the 
empire rapidly lost its cohesion. The Marathas 
[q. v.], whom even Awrangzeb sought in vain to 
subdue, soon became the most formidable power 
in India. On Awrangzeb’s death, his successor, 
Bahadur Shah, had released the Maratha prince, 
Shahu Radja, in the desperate hope of reestablishing 
through him the form, if not the substance of 
imperial control. Shahu Radja met with influential I 
and talented support. In 1708 he took possession I 
of Satara and by the next year was generally | 
recognised as ruler. A Chitpavan Brahman. Baladji < 
Wishwanath, became his pcshzca or first minister, 
and began to develop the characteristic Maratha 
policy, which was to play a part in the enfeeble- 
ment of the empire. This was to put forward claims 
to a share (under the title of iauth or a quarter 
part) in the imperial revenues in as many provinces 
as possible. In 1709 the Mughal governor in the ! 


j Dakhan admitted this claim, and, although later 
1 governors contested it, it was again recognised 
1 by the Barha Saiyids in 1 719. In the next year 
! Baladji Wish wan ath was succeeded by his son, 
Badjf Rao I, and the process was extended 
farther afield. Particular provinces were assigned to 
| particular officers, who were to realise the caiith 
either by collecting the amount from the provincial 
governor, or by plundering the country. Badji Rao 
employed PiladjI Gaekwar as his chief leader in 
raids in Gudjarat; Ra gh udji Bhonsla established 
himself at Nagpur; these and other leaders spread 
the terror of Maratha devastations in all directions, 
and it was no longer possible for the provincial 
governors to make their annual remittances to the 
capital. At the same time, seeing that their tenure 
of office was coming to depend more and more 
upon their own power and resources, the gover- 
nors tended to become virtually independent rulers. 
Asaf Djah Nizam al-Mulk in the Dakhan continued 
to profess himself a humble servant of the emperor, 
but he repelled by force of arms the persons who 
came with imperial far mans ordering his super- 
session, and when he died in 1748 he was succeeded 
by his son. In Bengal too the succession had become 
a matter of heredity or war. But the respect which 
the name of the empire still enjoyed and the 
degradation into which the empire itself had fallen 
were exemplified by the large gifts sent by a new 
ruler for firmans of investiture and the unhesitating 
compliance with which they were issued. 

The troubles bred by this internal dissolution 
were enhanced by those of foreign invasion. In 
1722 the Safawids were overthrown in Persia, and, 
after a short period of great confusion, the Turk- 
man Nadir Kuli established himself as ruler under 
the title of Nadir Shah [q. v.]. With him difficulties 
arose over the Kandahar frontier. He was engaged 
in reducing the Ghilzais there to submission. Thrice 
he sent envoys to the court of Dihli requesting 
that his enemies should not receive shelter in the 
Mughal territory. But by this time the Kabul 
province was falling into a like disorder with the 
rest. The governor spent his time in prayer and 
hunting. The money which had been regularly 
sent from Dihli to bribe the hill-tribes into quietude 
and pay the troops ceased to be sent, partly because 
of the growing imperial penury, partly because it 
was believed that it never reached the governor 
1 but was embezzled by his patron at court. Large 
bodies of Ghilzais therefore were able without the 
least difficulty to take shelter from Nadir Shah's 
troops in the Mughal province, while the Mughal 
court foolishly supposed it was evading its diffi- 
culties by neglecting to answer Nadir Shah’s re- 
peated demands. The ineptitude of the court, 
therefore, rather than (as used to be supposed) any 
elaborate intrigue of party against party, made Nadir 
Shah resolve to invade India. No effective opposition 
could he offered in either the Kabul province or 
the Pandjab. In 1738 Kabul was occupied. In the 
next year Nadir Shah’s army appeared before Dihli. 
The emperor went out, not to strike a blow in 
his own defence, but to make his humble sub- 
mission. Conqueror and captive then entered the 
city. The Dihli mob, grievously mistaking its 
strength, attempted to massacre the foreigners. As 
a punishment Nadir Shah deliberately let loose 
his troops for five long hours — from 9 o’clock in 
the morning till 2 in the afternoon — during which 
some 20,000 of the inhabitants are believed to 
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to have perished; and beyond this toll of life a I 
great ransom was exacted, including 50 ciores’ | 
worth of those wonderful jewels which earlier ^ 
Mughal sovereigns had heaped up for their delight. I 
Fiom this time onwards the annals of the Mughal j 
empire contain nothing but dishonour. Nadir Shah | 
fell; but Ahmad Shah Durian! established on the i 
borders of India another empne and repeatedly 1 
invaded India between 1748, the year of the j 
ignominious Muhammad Shah's death, and 1761, j 
the year in which he inflicted the severest defeat \ 
in all their history upon the Marat lias at Panlpat. 1 
Until the decay of the Durrani empire in the j 
early years of the nineteenth century, the provinces j 
of Sind, the Pandjab, and Kashmir, were depen- \ 
dencies of the Afghan kingdom. 

Europeans in India — Dutch, French, and | 
English — had observed these events with great j 
concern. Early in the eighteenth century the Dutch i 
had sent a great embassy to Bahadur Shah, and 
a little later the English had sent one to Fanukh- 1 
siyar. Both had secured far-reaching Jarmans by j 
profuse expenditure; both had found that their | 
Jarmans were waste paper whet ever they ran ‘ 
counter to the interests of local governors. But it 1 
was the Frenchman Dupleix who first sought to . 
put into practice the conclusions to be diaw n from j 
this situation. Others w'ere convinced that Euiopean j 
force could easily establish itself in India: but he i 
began experiments, and. in the hope of keeping j 
the English motionless while he acted, he pro- , 
fessed to be acting on behalf and in the name j 
of the Mughal emperor. This fiction became the j 
traditional basis of French policy in India, and 1 
down to the end of the century Frenchmen were | 
elaborating plans (which their failure to control 1 
the sea brought to nothing) for establishing them- 1 
selves in India and expelling their rivals under I 
cover of imperial grants. With equal consistency 
the English adopted a political realism which 
squared far better with the circumstances of the 
time. They fought and overcame Dupleix in the 
name of their national interests. When they acquired 
Bengal, they carefully avoided all obligation to 
reestablish the imperial authority ; and it appears | 
that their acceptance of the dnolini of Bengal was j 
dictated, not by any desire to mask the reality 1 
of their power (which no one in India doubted). : 
but by the desire to take on behalf of the East 
India Company something which could not be 
taken over by the English crown as a territorial 
sovereignty certainly would have been. Thus it j 
was that Prince c All Gawhar, who proclaimed himself 
as Shah c Alam II [q. v.] in 1760, on learning of j 
of his father c Alamglr's murder by his wazlr, GhazI 
al-Dm, first came under the protection of the 
English. He had for some years been attacking 
the province of Bihar with the aid of the N’awab j 
Wazlr of Oudh. But after the battle nt Baksar 
in 1764 he had given up the struggle, joined the 
English camp, and in the following year on Clive's j 
demand bestowed on the East India Company the 1 
dhoUni of the provinces it held in return for an 
annual allowance of 26 lakhs of rupees. At the 
same time the districts of Kora and Allahabad 
were assigned to him and he proceeded to reside 
in the latter city. Soon however, he wearied of 
his position of dependence, and departed to join 
the Marathas, who, having recovered from tlieir 
defeat at Panipat, were once more invading northern 
India. On this Warren Hastings decided to hand 


Kora and Allahabad over to the Nawab Wazlr 
and refused to continue the payment of the 26 
lakhs. From this time until the close of the century 
he remained under the control of the Marathas, 
except at such times as their inteinal dissensions 
led to the recall of their forces from the north. 
One of their chief leaders at this time, Mahada^ji 
Sindhia, gradually built up a strong principality 
for himself, conqueiing the provinces of Agra and 
Dihll, and becoming the emperor's real custodian. 
So matters remained till Sindhia's defeat by the 
English in 1S03 transfened the guardianship of Shah 
c Alam into the hands of the latter. They carefully 
refrained from entering into engagements with him, 
but they assigned revenues for the maintenance of 
the imperial family, they permitted all orders issued 
in the city of Dihli to run in the emperor’s name, 
though the actual administiation was conducted 
by an English agent, and they attempted no inter- 
ference within the precincts of the palace. Gradually 
the tiaditional obsei vances bioke down. The Mughal 
emperor and the Biitish governor-general met with 
the ceremonial of equals. The emperor’s name 
was removed from the coinage. And it had been 
resolved no longer to recognise the imperial title 
after the death of its holder, Bahadur Shah II, 
w’hen the Indian Mutiny, in which several of the 
imperial princes took an active part although 
they seem to have had little share in bringing it 
about, led to the formal trial and deposition of 
the emperor and the disappearance of the shadowy 
court which for a century had lingered on under 
the toleration of the real powers of India. 

Bibliography : For the period down to 
1739: Irvine. Later Mughal s , Calcutta 1922, 
2 vols , and the numerous authorities therein 
cited; for the period after 1739: the Cambridge 
History of India , ed. Dodwell, vol. v., Cambridge 
1929, and the bibliographies included therein. 

(H. H. Dodwell) 

III. Mughal architecture in india. 

The Mughal d\na$ts brought to India strong 
Central Asian predilections and a keen feeling for 
natural beauty. But each in succession obeyed his 
own instincts, education and caprices. Hence they 
patronised no “schools” of art, but came to em- 
ploy an almost cosmopolitan body of artists, Persian, 
Indian, Turk and even European, who one and 
all had to adapt their own canons to the aesthetic 
moods of their employers. In general the Mughals 
forbade any sculpture of the human form, but like 
the Oithodox Greek Church, were usually less 
rigid towards paintings of it and even fosteied 
portraiture till it reached a high level. Yet, with 
relatively few exceptions, the Mughal buildings 
were all religious, comprising mosques and tombs 
or shiines. Hence their scope was limited, though 
within their limits they express the religious feelings 
and policies of the dynasty. Even the conqueror 
Babur found leisure in his brief reign of five years, 
1526 — 1531* to build at Panlpat the Kabul Shah 
mosque, whose name commemorates at once his 
love of Kabul and his victory at Panlpat in 1526. 
Ilis mosque at Samhhal in Roliilkhand is marked 
by an ovoid dome. When he required constructive 
work Babur summoned pupils of Sinan, an Albanian, 
from Constantinople, and avoided Indian, Hindu 
or indigenous standards, though he must have 
employed Indian workmen in spite of his dis- 
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paragement of Indian skill and knowledge in de- 
sign or architecture. 

Humayun’s longer but still more chequered reign 
produced many buildings, of which few remain. 
His mosque at Fathabad near Dihll is massive 
and well-proportioned, recalling the Tu gh lak or 
Turkish period, with domes rather more than 
hemispherical. It is decoiated with enamelled tiles 
in the Peisian manner, apparently the earliest 
example of that style now extant. His tomb at 
Dihll, doubtless begun, as is customary among 
pious Easterns, during his lifetime, is of red sand- 
stone and also Persian in style, but in it coloured 
tiles are replaced by white marble, of which the 
dome is wholly composed, the rest of the masonry 
being also inlaid with that material. The main 
dome has a narrow neck, the first of its type to 
appear in India, the four corner cupolas, also a 
new feature, support domes of an earlier style. 

Akbar (1556 — I 6o5) was versatile in his archi- 
tectures as he was in his religion. In the Fort at 
Agra he built the palace — one of the few secular 
buildings of the Mughal period which survive — 
called the Djahangirl Mahall. His other buildings 
at Agra were demolished by Shah-Djahan. This 
palace, built of red sandstone which has weathered 
badly, bears the impress of Akbar’s vigour aDd 
originality. Throughout arches are used sparingly, 
the horizontal style of construction being the rule. 
Its forms also are as Hindu as its construction, 
but the ornamentation, carved on all flat surfaces, 
is of a type used by Akbar but not found in other 
buildings. During the early part of his reign was 
erected at Gwalior the tomb of Muhammad Ghawth, 
who died in 1562. Closely resembling that of Sher 
Shah at Sahsaram, it marks a considerable advance 
in tomb-building during the brief period that had 
elapsed between the erection of the two, an ad- 
vance ascribed by Fergusson to the invigorating 
touch of Akbar’s genius, but doubtless due in great 
measure to the skill of the Gwalior school of 
architects and masons who weie probably Hindus. 
The tomb is a square, 100 ft. each way, exclusive 
of the hexagonal towers, and its chamber forms 
a hall, 43 ft. square, with the angles cut off by 
pointed arches so as to form an octagon on which 
the dome rests. Around this square building is a 
wide gallery, enclosed on all sides by a scieen of 
exquisite tracery in pierced stonework with a 
projecting porch on each face. 

At Fathpur-Sikri, the new capital founded by 
Akbar where the court resided from 1569 to 1584, 
the emperor’s eclectic phase found its fullest ex- j 
pression. Its architecture is admirably illustrated 
in \V. E. Smith’s works *), but all its significance 
has not yet been explained. The site was chosen ' 
because Akbar's patron saint, the Sufi .Salim 
CishtI, lived in a cave on its summit 2 * * ). Akbar’s 
own residence was the “House of Dreams”, the i 
Khwab-gah. an unpretentious structure standing on 
the roof of the Mahall-i Khass, which contains 
paintings attributed by Smith to Chinese aitists j 

1) The Mughal Architecture of Fathpur-Sikri , ' 

Allahabad, Government Press, N. W. P. and Oudh, I 
1898, 4 vols. and Journal of Indian Art^ Nrs. 47, 
64 and 60. ’ 

2) The tomb of Salim CishtI is described and 

illustrated in Smith’s work cited above and in 

?8 Art ’ 6 4 (vol. viii., p. 41 and sqq.\ 


and apparently depicting Buddha as Yamantaka J). 
However this may be, the design of his throne in 
the Dlwan-i Khassa massive pillar symbolizes that 
he sat there as a fakravartin or ruler of the 
four quarters, as Havell suggests, though it is 
conceivable that it signified his claim to the supreme 
headship of his new religion, the Dm-Ilahi. But 
it is rash to dogmatise on the symbolism of a 
builder who seems to have had no settled design 
for the plan of his new city. The Mahall-i Khass 
regarded by Fergusson as the original block of 
building at Fathpur-Sikri, has two spacious court- 
yards and is larger than the Red Palace at Agra, 
but its surrounding structures are inferior in rich- 
ness of design and ornamentation. From time to 
time Akbar added courts and pavilions as if to 
compensate for this inferiority. While the Dlwan-i 
Khass is square, as befits a Hall of Audience, the 
Daftar-Khana or Record Office is peristylar like 
the one erected by Akbar at Allahabad. The Pane 
Mahall, a five-storeyed open pavilion with richly 
carved pillars, and long colonnades and walls con- 
necting these buildings one with another, complete 
this group of structures. The most characteristic 
and beautiful of his designs here are the three 
small buildings, the Mahall or apartment of Bir- 
bal’s daughter, the house of Mariam Zamani, mother 
of Djahanglr, and the palace of the RumI Sultana, 
Rukaiya Begam, a cousin of Akbar and his first 
consort. Akbar’s greatness however demanded more 
grandiose monuments. The Damp Masdjid or cathe- 
dral mosque, erected in 1571 (the year in which 
he proclaimed himself the mudftahid of his age 
and openly claimed the spiritual headship of Islam) 
commemorated his victories in the Dakhan (Southern 
India). It ranks amongst the finest ecclesiastical 
buildings of India. According to its inscription, 
it was designed by Shaikh Salim CishtI himself and 
modelled on the Ka c ba. Though highly ornate it 
betrays few or no traces of Indian influence 2 ). The 
I tomb of the Shaikh, in its courtyard, is built wholly 
I of white marble, with windows of pierced tracery 
j of the most exquisite geometrical patterns, and a 
j deep cornice of marble supported by brackets of 
. a design so elaborate as to be almost fantastic. 

! The other tomb in the courtyard, that of Salim’s 
grandson, Shaikh Islam Khan, is of sober and ex- 
cellent design but eclipsed by its surroundings. The 
Buland Darvvazah or “lofty gateway”, built in 1602, 
commemorates Akbar’s conquest of Khandesh and 
dwarfs even the Djami c Masdjid. It is the grandest 
gateway in India and one of the loftiest in the 
world, its height being enhanced by its position 
on the brow of the hill on which Fathpur-Sikri 
stands. Its architect placed its portals at the back 
of a semi-dome, which thus became its porch or 
portico, and its dimensions impress themselves as 
those of the actual portal. It must be added that 
Akbar intended his new capital to be a school of 
all the arts and that he allied architecture to painting. 
From the fragments of interior mural paintings 
which survive, it is clear that he employed Persian 
and Indian artists, who worked independently, and 
some idea of their technique is doubtless to be 
gathered from the miniatures of this period, as 
mural artists were also required to illustrate manu- 
scripts. 


*) J> Indian Art , N°. 47 (vol. vi., p. 66), 1894. 
2) For its wall-paintings see J. Indian Art , 
N°. 66 (vol. viii., p. 55), 1899. 
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At Allahabad, the city where Akbar was com- j influences have been conjectured *). Yet it is not 
pelled by administrative duties to reside more than impossible that a Zoroastrian model was kept in 
at his new but isolated capital, he built the pavilion [ view, as Akbar borrowed from that faith among 
of the Calls Sitfln or “Forty Pillars”, of which , others. 

only the hall survives. Its plan is square, supported ; As compared with Akbar Djahangir contributed 
by eight rows of columns, eight in each row, j little to the architectural magnificence of Mughal 
making sixty-four in all; and it is surrounded by i India. At Lahore, which he made his capital, he 
a deep verandah of double columns, with groups ! added the Bara Kh w ab-gah or greater sleeping 
of four at the angles, all surmounted by bracket j apartment to the Fort; and the tomb of Anarkali 
capitals of the richest design. 1 was also erected in that city. Near Srinagar in 

But perhaps the most characteristic of Akbai’s Kashmir he made the Shalimar gardens with their 
buildings, observes Fergusson, is his tomb at Si- | summer-houses; and the fine gateway to the Sara! 
kandra, begun in his lifetime l ) but completed by i at Nurmahal near Djalandhar is also ascribed to 
his successor. Unfortunately Dj ahangir, in his Tuzuk , his reign. The quadiangle at Lahore was doubtless 
(transl. A. Rogers, i. 152), asserts that he demolished I executed by Hindu artisans, as the colonnade, 
Akbar’s work and reconstructed the tomb. But, 1 * * which surrounds three sides of its area, is sup- 
seeing that the plan of the building is unique in i ported by pillars of red sandstone with bracket 
India and has no Persian or Saracenic parallel, it < capitals and carved figures of elephants, peacocks 
is more likely that only its exterior is the work j and conventional animals like those found in the 
of the fastidious oithodox Djahangir. Its original ■ Red Palace at Agra. Djahangir’s greatest buildings 
plan was modelled on the Pane Mahall, being ; w’ere however erected at Dakka, in Eastern Bengal, 
composed of five square terraces diminishing in 5 where he made a new provincial capital in super- 
size as they ascend. Thus the outline of the structure 1 session of Gawr; but his structures there were 
is pyramidal, not domical. Standing in an extensive j principally built of brick, covered with stucco, 
garden it is approached by a single gateway and 1 only the pillais and brackets being of stone, and 
stands on a raised platform. Excluding the angle j they have been almost destroyed by the jungle, 
towers the lowest storey measures 320 ft. each way, 1 In one respect only did Djahangir innovate. In 
and on this terrace stand three more, similai in , 1600 he built the Moti Masfljid or “Pearl Mosque” 
design but more ornate, each about half the height i at Lahore, the first of its kind in India. Between 
of the lowest storey or terrace. Within and above | Akbar’s style and that of Djahangir little difference 
the highest storey is a white maible enclosure, exists. The former had used colour ornamentation 
157 ft. square, contrasting with the red sandstone ! at Fathpur-Slkrl ; its later buildings were richly 
of which the rest of the structure is built. The decorated with wall-paintings, and marble mosaic 
outer wall of this enclosure is entirely composed was used in the Djami c Masdjid. Djahangir relied 
of beautiful trellis-work; and inside it is a colonnade , still more on mosaic decoration, e. g. in Akbar’s 
or cloister, also of white marble, in the centre of : tomb at Sikandra, but soon after its completion 
which is placed the tomb of Akbar, resting on a | we find variegated marble mosaic supplemented 
platform of exquisite arabesque tracery. This doubt- ! by pietra dura . as in Ttirnad al-Dawla’s tomb, and 
less typifies Akbar’s celestial resting-place, for below ; in the Tadj we still find inlay almost exclusively 
it lie his remains under a far plainer tombstone j used. Akbar had continued the use of enamelled 
in the basement. That Djahangir here departed tiles at Fathpur-Slkn for roofing and more sparingly 
from the original plan is certain. According to for ornamentation; and they were employed by 
W. Finch, the tomb was to have been covered with Djahangir at Sikandra and by Wazlr Khan, his 
a canopy of “curious white and speckled gold j wazlr , on his mosque at Lahore. Indeed this mosque 
richly inwrought”. What Akbar planned and what j is only notewoithy on account of this decoration, 
he meant to express by his design must remain a Akbar had also introduced painting on interior 
matter of conjecture. Fergusson postulates a Bud- walls. 

dhist model, and even sees in the pavilions which Djahaogir’s wife Nur Mahall or Nur Djahan 
adorn the upper storeys reminiscences of the cells erected at Agra the tomb of her father, I timad 
which stand on the edge of the great rock-cut al-Dawla, completed in 1628. Built almost entirely 
rath at Mamallapuram 5 but these may have been of white marble, enriched with semi-precious 
intended for use as a theological college like the dui a patterns, it foreshadowed the finest work of 
rooms and pavilions in the upper storey of Shah-Djahan’s reign. Djahangir’s tomb, at Shah- 
Humayun’s tomb. He also thought that a domical dara near Lahore, has little architectural merit, 
chamber over the tombstone foimed part of the consisting of a vast platform 209 ft. square, with 
original design, since no such royal tomb remains a minaret at each corner. 1 he facades are decorated 
exposed to the air in any Indian mausoleum — a with white marble let into the red sandstone and 
dangerous generalization. Havell sees in the building the fiat roof with geometrical mosaics. The emperor’s 
an Indian five-storeyed Assembly-Hall, apparently remains are probably buried beneath an opening 
a meeting-house for the royal order, the Din Ilahl, in the roof so that the rain and dew of heaven 
the four lower pavilions (or terraces) corresponding might fall on his tomb, as his earliest chronicler 
to the four grades of the order. Even Cambodian says 2 ). In brief the actual grave was hypaethial 3 ), 

1) This view is contested in Archaeological Survey 1) Cf. Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art 

of India , Annua l Report , 1903 — 1904, p. 19, but in India and Ceylon , p. 411^. 

it was certainly the usual custom for a Mughal 2) Muhammad Salih Kambu, in his Shah-Djahan - 
emperor, like any other good Musulman of means, Hama (also called the Amal-i Salih in Elliott 

to build his tomb during his lifetime. The problem and Dowson’s Hist, of India , vii., p. 123) cited 
is fully discussed in The Tomb of Akbar , by E. in Arch. Survey of India , Annual Rep., 1906 — 
W. Smith and \V. II. Nicholls, published by the I 9 ° 7 i P« x 3 - 

Arch. Survey of India , Allahabad 1908. 3 ) A contrary view, that the tomb had a closed 
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181, 207. — For other references cf. H. Lammens, 
Ziad ibn Abihi , vice-roi de V Iraq, lieutenant de 
Mefawia /«", p. 1-15 ; extract from the Ji.S.O iv. 
1 — 15. (H. Lammens) 

AL- MUGHNI. [See Allah II.] 
al-MUHADJIRUNA, the emigrants, a name 
often applied in the Kur 5 an to those followers of 
Muhammad who had migrated from Mecca to 
Medina with him. The word is derived from hidjra , 
which does not mean ‘•flight” but breach, dissolution 
of an association based on origin, in the place 
of which a new connection is formed. The ternr 
muhadjir is not applied to the Prophet himself 
but only to those who migrated with him and 
later made up a considerable portion of the popu- 
lation of Medina. The followers of the Prophet 
who were natives of Mecca were given the name 
Ansar [q. v.] to distinguish them from the Mu- 
hadjirun, because the immigrants were mainly 
dependent on their help and active support after 
they had given up their homes and livelihoods 
in Mecca. It now became one of Muhammad’s 
main objects to arouse sympathy for them, because 
in the early days after their migration they were 
for the most part in very needy circumstances. 
With the greatest eloquence he describes them as 
the particular favourites of Allah who will receive 
a splendid reward for their sacrifices “when those 
who have adopted the faith, who have migrated 
and fought for Allah's cause may hope for his 
grace’' (Sura ii. 215); “the sins of the emigrants 
and of those driven from home are forgiven” 
(iii. 1 91). Those who remained in Mecca and 
feared to migrate although the earth was large 
enough to afford them shelter are severely censured. 
Pie who emigrates finds a home on the earth and 
if he dies Allah will reward him (iii. 101). This 
was however at first only an indication of a future 
which had not yet materialised, and in addition 
to these rosy utterances (cf. xvi. 43; viii. 75; xxii. 
57) the Prophet made more practical efforts to 
help those who were living in difficult circumstances. 
A portion of the plunder taken in fighting was 
given to the poor emigrants who had been driven J 
from their possessions in order to aid Allah : “they J 
are the trustworthy” (lix. 8). In order to make i 


held finds expression in Sura ix. 20, where we 
read “those who believed and migrated and ex- 
pended blood and treasure in fighting for the 
cause of Allah, occupy a higher position (than 
other believers); they are the fortunate ones”. 
Muhadjir in this way became a title of honour 
(cf. Sura xxix. 25 where Lot is so called). Individuals 
who had migrated not to Medina but to Abyssinia 
also proudly called themselves muhadjir (see Fr. 
Buhl, op. cit ., p. 172). But the real “migration” 
was that to Medina in which the Prophet himself 
took part. The number of the Muhadjirun gradually 
grew as the increasing power of Muhammad from 
time to time induced Meccans to leave their heathen 
city and go to Medina. It is to them that Sura viii. 
76 refers, where those who adopted Islam later 
than the first emigrants who migrated and after- 
wards fought alongside of the older Muhadjirun 
are acknowledged as belonging to the community 
(“they are of you”). After the treaty of Hudaibiya 
[q. v.] in particular, we hear of Meccan women 
who left their pagan husbands and went to Medina 
where in accordance with Muhammad’s interpre- 
tation of the treaty they were not surrendered if 
they offered the so-called women’s pledge (see 
Sura lx. II sqql). Thus the Muhadjirun, later and 
earlier, formed an increasing element in the popu- 
lation of Medina, whom Muhammad often mentions 
along with other sections of the community as 
possessing equal rights with them (e. g. Sura xxxiii. 
6, 49) in which connection it should be noted 
that Muhadjirun is never, as was the case among 
the Ansar, used in genealogies. 

That these emigrants were specially dear to 
Muhammad is easily intelligible, for they had shared 
his sufferings in Mecca and made the greatest 
sacrifices for him and included in their number 
men who had adopted his teaching out of pure 
conviction. With the occupation of Mecca, the 
migration ceased while the Muhadjirun remained 
as a separate highly honoured body. It is natural 
to suppose that a certain amount of rivalry might 
easily arise between them and the other elements 
of the community, and that there was actually a 
certain amount of friction between the emigrants 
and the Medinese is evident from the fact that in 
the troubles after the Prophet’s death the Medinese 
endeavoured to set up one of their number, Sa c d b. 
c Ubada, as successor to the Prophet. The attempt 
failed through the energetic action of c Umar, Abu 
Bakr and Abu c Ubaida, and the leadership of the 


the bond between them and the Medinese as tight 
as possible it is announced in Sura viii. 73 that 
the emigrants who had left their homes to fight 
for the true religion and those who gave them 
shelter (cf. Ibn Hisham, p. 321 sqq.) and assistance 
(the Ansar) should enjoy rights of kinship with 
one another while on the other hand, those, who 
while adopting Islam had not migrated, should 
not have any rights of kinship. According to the 
usual interpretation, this passage refers to the 
peculiar bond of brotherhood which Muhammad 
instituted between each emigrant and a Medinese 
believer, an explanation which is however not 
quite certain as the passage perhaps only expresses 
a general principle (cf. Fr. Buhl, Leben Muham - 
meds , p. 209). Besides, the usual exegesis sees in 
the regulations for inheritance (Sura iv. 13, 15) a 
proof that this special bond was very early abolished 
again. 

The high esteem in which the emigrants were 


community remained in the hands of the Muhadjirun 
until the descendants of Muhammad’s old opponents 
in Mecca seized power for themselves. 

Bibliography'. The biography of Muham- 
mad, especially Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 341 jqq. (Fr. Buhl) 

MUHAL. [see Mantik.] 
al-MUHALLAB b. AbI Sufra, Abu Sa c id al- 
AzdI, an Arab general. Al-Muhallab is said 
to have been born two years before the death of 
Muhammad. In the reign of Mu c awiya he under- 
took a campaign against India and raided the 
country between Kabul and Multan (44 = 664-665). 
He next distinguished himself in the expeditions 
of the governors of Khurasan against Samarkand. 
Then however, he left the Umaiyads and joined 
the anti-Caliph c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair who gave 
him the governorship of Khurasan. When he was 
just about to start for there, he was appointed 
commander-in-chief in the war against the Azrakis 
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following the precedent set by Babur. The sarco- 
phagus is of white marble, inlaid with ptetra dura , 
and it stands in an octagonal chamber 21 ft. high 
and 20V2 in diameter. This chamber is enclosed 
in nearly solid walls of masonry, 56 ft. thick on 
all sides, and access to it is afforded by two oblong 
apartments, one on each side, but it does not 
open into any of the forty other rooms behind 
the arches which surround the structure, each fagade 
having a central arch with five smaller arches on 
each side. 

Under Shah-Djahan (1627 — 165S) Mughal archi- 
tecture attained its zenith. One of his earliest buildings 
was the incomparable Tadj Mahall [q. v.], begun 
the } ear after the death of the empress, Aidju- 
111 and Banii Begam, entitled Mumtaz Mahall, or 
the a Chosen One of the Palace”. For himself Shah 
Djahan planned a corresponding tomb of equal 
magnificence on the opposite bank of the river 
Djamna, but Awrangzeb did not carry out the 
scheme, problably because it savoured of paganism 1 ). 
Considerable controversy has raged over the question 
of its architect. Shah-Djahan’s style was essentially 
Persian, with an indefinable difference of expiession, 
and it was sharply distinguished from those of 
Ispahan and Constantinople by a lavish use of 
white marble, sumptuously decorated with pietra 
dura. Coloured tiles had by now become rare. 
Spacious grandeur was combined with feminine 
elegance, to which inimitable open-work tracery 
contributed. In the mosques colour was eschewed, 
and the finest art is found in the Pearl Mosques 
at Agra and Dihli. The former was built in 1646- 
1653. Meanwhile Shah-Djahan had founded Shah- 
Djahanabad, the great palace near modern Dihli, 
recently restored to something like its pristine 

roof and only an uncovered tombstone is main- 
tained by J. P. Thompson in the Journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society, i. 12 — 30 (also W. 
H. Nicholls, in Arch . Survey of India , Annual 
Rep 1906 — 1907, p. 12). But hypaethral shrines 
were not uncommon during the Mughal period 
(see H. A. Rose, in Journ. ranjab Hist. Soc., iii. 
144 — 145, and Glossary of Punjab Tribes and 
Castes , i. 534). It is possible to reconcile the 
structural evidence with tradition by assuming that 
the tomb was originally hypaethral, but that a ! 
dome was subsequently erected over it and that 
Awrangzib removed the addition in order to restore 
the original design: but hardly, as Moorcroft states, 
with the intent that a his grandfather’s tomb might 
be exposed to the weather as a mark of his re- 
probation of the loose notions and licentious 
practices of Djahanglr” (cf. W. Moorcroft and G. 
Trebeck, Travels in the Himalayan Provinces , 
London 1841, i. 108 — 109). 

1) For twin shrines on either side of the Indus 
see the account of Daira Din Panah in Muzaffar- 
garh (Punjab) District Gazetteer , Lahore 1910, 
p. 71. Tavernier records this tradition in his 
Travels , Bk. i., Ch. vii., but he does not add the 
further tradition that Shah-I)jahan’s mausoleum 
was to have been of black marble, a rarity hardly 
procurable in India. The Tadj was however only 
the central feature in a group of smaller and 
hardly less beautiful buildings, e. g. the four Saheh 
Burdjes, tombs of the empress’ maids-of-honour; 
see Arch. Survey of India , Annual Rep ., 1903— 
i 9°47 P- H and plate iii. 


beauty. A Persian engineer, c All Mard2n Khan, 
had tapped the Djamna 6 miles above Dihli, and 
his canal fed the new capital with many streams. 
The most favoured of them was the Nahr-i Bihisht 
of “Stream of Paradise”, which was so named by 
Shah-Djahan himself. It fell in a cascade down 
a marble chute in a pavilion — the Shah Burdj — 
and flow mg along the terrace which bordered the 
Hayat-Bakhsh (“life-giving”) garden, it traversed the 
chain of stately edifices that lined the eastern wall 
of the Palace — the Hammam. Diwan-i Khass and 
Kh w ab-gah — silently gliding beneath the Mlzan-i 
Insaf (“Balance of Justice”) across a sun-bathed 
court into the cool of the Imtiyaz Mahall or 
“Palace of Distinction”, styled later the Rang 
Mahall Kalan or “Greater Colour Palace”, from 
its elaboiate painted decoration and gilding. Set 
on a marble terrace which formerly swept from 
end to end of the Fort, it oveihung the Djamna 
whose course then flowed along the base of the 
red sandstone walls. On the West an orchard 
separated it from the Diwan-i 'Am. Thence, still 
southward, it passed through the Lesser Rang 
Mahall, the Mumtaz Mahall and other buildings 
of the imperial zanana. Thus Dihli combined the 
Mughal love of enclosed guldens, watered by 
running channels, with their passion for archi- 
tectural beauty. It preserved Babur’s love of 
nature, and perhaps added to it a sense of land- 
scape which also found expression in the Mughal 
gardens of Kashmir. 

With Awrangzeb (1659 — 1707) set in the period 
of decline, due no doubt largely to that emperor’s 
orthodox prejudice against art, but partly also to 
his conscientious parsimony. He declined to com- 
plete Shah-Djahan’s tomb, ostensibly on the ground 
of expense, but also perhaps because he regarded 
the scheme as savouring of paganism. Vet he 
constructed at Benares the great mosque with its 
lofty giaceful minarets, built a copy of the Dihli 
mosque at Lahore, and at Awrangabad imitated, 
though on a small scale and with success, the 
Tadj in the tomb of his favourite wife. Awrang- 
zlb’s own tomb, at Khuldabad, a hamlet just above 
the caves at Elilia, is mean and insignificant. But 
some of his buildings, in spite of their incipient 
decadence, aie the last great examples of the 
Mughal style. His Djami“ or Badshahi mosque at 
Lahore is pleasing in form, though the marble 
ornamentation of its great central and front fagade 
is very inferior in detail to its prototype at Dihli. 
Its three domes of white marble and the imposing 
gateway of red sandstone and marble leading to 
it from the I lazuii Bagh are its finest features. 

Near Dihli the tomb (1756) of Nawwab Safdar 
Djang, Wazir of Oudh, is a passable copy of a 
Humayun’s mausoleum, but its interior is marred 
by indifferent plaster decoration. 

At Lucknow, the capital of the Nawwab Wazlrs 
of Oudh, the buildings erected by that dynasty 
and its nobles hardly deserve to be classed as 
Mughal. The one exception is the vast Imambara, 
built by the fourth Nawwab, Asaf al-Dawla, in 
1784. Conceived on a grand scale for the cele- 
bration of the Muharram according to the Shi c a 
rite, its details will not bear close examination, 
though its solidity is impressive. The buildings of 
the Muhammadan dynasty of Mysore (1760 — 1777 ) 
have still less claim to be regarded as Mughal. 

To conclude, the architecture of the Mughals 
was, like all their arts, a resultant of many forces. 
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But its essential distinction over Hindu art lay in 
its balanced use of purely Indian and imported 
technique ; while it recognised the value of 
symbolism in its structures, it never made its arts 
merely a vehicle for symbols, as Hindu sculpture 
tended to do. 

Bibliography'. The fullest collection of 
material for the study of Indian architecture 
is to be found in the publications of the Archae- 
ological Survey of India . The best comprehensive 
works are James Fergusson, History of Indian 
an l Eastern Architecture , edited by James 
Burgess, vol. ii., London 1910; Gustave Le Bon, 
Les Monuments de V Inde, Paris 18935 Fr. Wetzel, 
Islamische Grabbauten in Indien aus der Zeit 
der So/daten kaiser, Leipzig 1918; Oscar Reuther, 
Indische Paliiste und Wohnhauser , Berlin 1925. 
A comprehensive and critical bibliography of 
the Muhammadan Architecture of India by K. 
A. C. Creswell appeared in The Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. li. (1922). (H. A. RoseJ 

MU GH AMMAS or according to others Muivham- 
mis, a valley near Mecca on the borders of 
the sacred area. According to tradition, Abraha 
[q. v.] ordered his army to encamp here when he 
was going to attack Mecca, but was prevented from 
doing so as birds slew his soldiers by dropping 
stones on them. In Mughammas is shown the tomb 
of the TaTfl Abu Righal who died here after 1 
acting as guide to Abraha. He was so hated by . 
the Meccans for this that the custom grew up of : 
casting stones on his grave [cf. AL-pjamra]. Whether 1 
this explanation is true or not is unknown, but 
in any case a verse of Hassan b. Thabit (ed. 
Hirschfeld, LXii/i.) shows that in the time of the 
Prophet the mention of his name was sufficient to 
insult the Tariffs. The antiquity of the custom of 
stoning his tomb is shown by a verse of Djarir : 
“When al-Farazdak dies, stone him as you stone 
the grave of Abu Righal” . 

B i b liogr ap hy : al-Bakri, Geogr. W brterbuch , 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 553; Ibn Hisham, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, p. 33; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 937 ; 
AzrakI, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 93 sq. 5 Noldeke, 
Geschichte der Araber und Terser , p. 207 sq. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

al-MUGHIRA b. SHU C BA, of the sept of the 
Ahlaf, a subdivision of the Thakif, further a 
member of the clan of the Banu M u c a 1 1 i b 
guardians of the sanctuary of al-Lat — and 
nephew of c Urwa b. Mas c ud [q.v.], companion and 
martyr. For having attacked and plundered some 
travelling companions during their sleep, he was 
forced to leave TaTf, his native town, and came 
to Medina to offer his services to Muhammad. The ! 
latter used him to attract the Thakif to Islam and 
after the submission of Tahf, sent him to this town j 
to superintend the destruction of the national 
sanctuary and the liquidation of the treasure of | 
al-Lat. In the caliphate of Abu Bakr, although he ; 
never succeeded in attaining to one of the great | 
posts which were reserved for the Kuraish, Mughfra j 
was able to keep a position in governing circles. ! 
Omar, while under no illusions about his morals, 
appointed him governor of Basra. A scandalous j 
incident temporarily interrupted his administrative J 
career. He was accused of adultery. The evidence . 
was overwhelming: instead of having him stoned, 
c Omar only dismissed him. MughTra holds in tradi- [ 
tion the record for marriages and divorces: the j 
figures of 300, 700 and 1,000 are given. In the j 


] year 21 (642), recalled to public life, he was 
1 appointed to the important governorship of Kufa. 
His slave Abu Lu 3 lu 5 a, who lived in Medina, 
assassinated the Caliph c Omar. Under c Othman, 
Mughira retired to private life. In the reign of 
c Ali, he withdrew to Ta 3 if to watch the course of 
events. He went without having been invited to 
the conference of Adhruh [q. v.]. In 40 (660), 
taking advantage of the general confusion that 
followed the assassination of c All, he produced an 
alleged certificate of appointment from Mu c awiya 
and took over the control of the annual pilgrimage. 

The great Sufyanid was able to appreciate at 
their true value auxiliaries of the stamp of Mughira, 
one of the chief dlihiya of his time, the man u who 
could get himself out of the most hopeless diffi- 
culty”: “if (it was said) he were shut behind 
seven doors, his cunning would have found a way 
to buist all the locks”. Of shocking morals, free 
from any attachment to the "Alid party, equally 
free from any claims to the caliphate, free from 
the jealousies of the Kuraish families, as well as 
the narrowmindedness of the Ansai clans, a member 
of the intelligent and enterprising tribe of Thakif, 
everything attracted Mu c awiya's attention to him. 
In the year 41 (661), this Caliph appointed him 
governor of Kufa, a region disturbed by the in- 
trigues of the Shi c a and the continual risings of 
the Kharidjis. Mughiia succeeded m not compro- 
mising himself with the former : he was content 
to advise them to avoid any too strikmg outburst. 
Now nearly sixty, the able Thakafi felt the unusual 
ambition of remaining where he was and of finishing 
his troubled career in peace and honour. This 
opportunist, who had come over to the Sufyanids 
after cool calculation, felt little desire to sacri- 
fice his own peace and leisure for the consoli- 
dation of the Omaiyad dynasty; he was solely 
concerned with keeping on the right side of the 
sagacious Mu c awiya. The sudden rising of the 
Kharidii leader Mustawrid failed to disturb his 
equanimity. With remarkable cleverness he was 
able to let loose against these rebels their bom 
enemies, u the fine fiower of the Shi c a”. Whichever 
was victorious, it could not fail to lighten his 
responsibilities. By setting them against one another 
he rendered harmless the most dangerous elements 
of disorder in his province. The crushing of the 
Kharidjis enabled him to breathe freely. 

Thanks to this combination of mildness and 
astuteness, and by knowing when to shut his eyes, 
Mughira succeeded in avoiding desperate measures 
against the people of the c Irak, who were a continual 
source of trouble, and succeeded in retaining his 
position. He was even regretted by his foimer 
subjects after he was gone. Not quite satisfied, 
Mu c awiya thought of breaking this lieutenant of his 
who was playing a double game. Mughira was 
always able at the opportune moment to provoke 
troubles which required the continuation of his 
services. In this way he prepared the return to 
favour of Ziyad b. Abihi [q. v.], destined to be 
his successor. He is also said to have disarmed 
the Caliph’s suspicions by suggesting the plan of 
proclaiming Yazid heir-apparent. As the general 
situation had considerably improved in the c Irak 
and order prevailed, on the surface at least, the 
Caliph left him in office till his death, the date 
of which is uncertain but which must be placed 
between 48 and 51 (668 — 671). Mughira died Oi 
the plague at the age of about 70. 
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r '[. v.] on the urgent appeal of the peuple of 
Basra After he had driven them from the Tigris 
he defeated them in Shawwal 66 (Maj 686} at 
bdlabra, east of the Dudjail, whereupon they with- 
d ea* to the east. He then took part in the war 
against al-Mu kh tai b. Abi C L baid [q v.J < >n the 
duel's defeat and death . Ramadan 67 = Apnl 
0S7) lie was sent to al-Mavwl tu defend the 
fiontier against the Syrians by MuYab b. al-Zuban. 
who shoitly before had been appointed governor 
of Basia. In the meanwhile, the Azrakis had been 
growing more and more dangeious and the only 
cause for Mus c ab was to send al-Muhallab once 
again to al-Ahwaz. Here he fought the Azrakis 
foi eight months; when MuYab fell at Maskin 
(72 = 691} he paid homage to the caliph : Abl 
al-Malik. The new' governor of Basra, Khalid b. 
LVod Allah b. Khalid b. Asid, himself then under- 
took the leadership in the war against the fanatical 
Azrakis, but he was not lit for this task so that 
the caliph found himself fenced to send foi al- 
Muhallab and give him the supieme command. 
Khalid was soon aftei wards dismissed and Basra 
given to c Abd al-Malik's biother, the go\ernor of 
Kufa, Bishr b. Mai wan. But since the latter out 
of jealousy worked against Muhallab. the latter's 
movements were hampered, though he succeeded in 
sizing the town of Ramahuimuz. On the death 
of Bishr, al-I;Iadjdjadj. [ij. v.] received the go\ ernor- 
ship of the c Irak and as soon as he took up his 
appointment, the campaign against the Azrakis 
was resumed with vigour (beg. of 75=694). At 
the end of Sha c ban 75 (Dec. 694), al-Muhallab as- 
sumed the offensive. The Azrakis had to retire 
to Kazarun wheie they held out for over a 
year. They then left Kars and went to Kirman. | 
Here they entrenched themselves in the town of j 
Hjuaft and it was some time before Muhallab 
c-juld overcome them so that al-Hadjdjadj became \ 
impatient and tried to huny him up. Al-Muhallab j 
preferred however to await the favourable moment. : 
Fortunately the Azrakis split into two parties, one ] 
of which, led by Katari h. al-Fudja^a [q.v] and ! 
c A bid a b. Ililal, tied to Tabaristan wheieupon al- ] 
Muhallab easily overcame the rest lie then returned j 
to Basra where as a reward for his su vices he J 
was given the governorship of Khurasan ( 7 S = | 
697-698). From Merw he undertook two expeditions j 
against Bukhara; on his way back he diet! at Zagliul. j 
a village in the district of Merw al-Kudh. in 1 >hu | 
1-IIidjdja 82 ( Jan. -Feb. 702). According to another j 
'statement, his death did not take place till next 
)ear. Ills son Yazid succeeded him in his office. I 
By finally disposing of the fanatical A/iakF al- 
Muhallab rendered a lasting service to the caliphate 
and he is incontestably entitled to a place of 
honour among the generals of the I'maiyads. 
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Wellhausen, Die religios-pditischen Oppositions- 
parteien , p. 34 sqq.: do , Das ar abi sc he Reich , 
p. 14 1 sq. _ (K. Y. Zettersteen) 

al-MUHALLABI, Ai;u Muhammad al-Hasan 
IU Muii uim ad, a vizier of Mu c izz al-Dawla. 
He belonged to Basra and w r as born m Muharram 
291 (= Dec. 903). In 334 (945) when Mufizz al- 
Dawla was marching on Baghdad, he sent him in 
advance to negotiate with the Caliph and on Dju- 
mada I, 27. 339 f= Nov. 950) al-Muhailabl was 
appointed vizier. He was given the supreme com- 
mand in the war with c Imran b. Shahln [cf. MU C IZZ 
al-da\vla] and had brought him into a veiy 
precaiious position when he himself fell into an 
ambush and could only save himself with difficulty, 
whereupon Mu c i?z al-Dawla had to conclude peace 
with Imran In 341 (952 — 953) the ruler of c Oman, 
Yusuf b. Wadjih. undertook a campaign against 
Ba-^ra; al-Muhallabl, however, anticipated him, oc- 
cupied the town and defeated Yusuf. In the same 
year, he fell into disgrace but was able to retain 
his office and the good relations between Mu'izz 
al-Dawla and his vizier were restored. A few years 
later, Mu c izz al-Dawla equipped an expedition 
against : Oman and put al-Muhallabl in command. 
The latter set out in Djumada II, 352 {== June/July 
063). but soon fell ill and decided to return to 
Baghdad. He died on the way on 26 th Sha'ban 
of the same year (= 19 th Sept. 963) and was 
bulled in Baghdad. On his death Muhzz al-Dawla 
confiscated all his property, a measure which 
aroused general indignation. 

B 1 b l i 0 g r a p ky \ Y akut, I r sill A a l- A) i > (ed. 
Margoliouth), 111. 1S0— 194: tbn Khallikan (ed. 
Wustenfeld), N° 177 (tiansl. de Slane. i. 410- 
412); Muhammal b. Shakir, Faze at a'-ff a/avat, 
i. 1 31 — 1 33: lbn al-Athir (ed. 'lornberg), viii. 

337 - 368 s/., 372 — 375 , 4 ° 5 - 

(K. Y ZE TIERS I KEN) 

MUHAMMAD, the foundei of Islam, was 
a native of the city of Mecca, out of which the 
energetic Kuiaidi had in the sixth century created 
a tlouiishmg centie ‘>f commerce by exploiting 
the much visited places of pilgrimage theie. In 
consequence of the umeliability of the sources 
at our disposal the very first question a bio- 
giaphei has to ask. namely when was his hero 
born, cannot be answered with certainty, lhat 
Muhammad's activity in Medina covered ten years 
(622-632) is certain; but vve have no certain data 
for the Meccan peitod. I here is however no cogent 
reason to doubt die statement in a poem ascubed 
sometimes to Abu Kais b Abi Anas and sometimes 
to Ilassfin b. Thabit (ed. IlnsHifeld, X°. 19, 0 to 
the effect that his prophetic activity in Mecca lasted 
“ten and some yeais . I he paiallelism between 
the two periods, which might be brought forward 
as a giound of suspicion, is not complete, and 
on the other hand, the annual 1 eminence of the 
gieat pilgrimage at Mecca nmd have made it easy 
foi the inhabitants to reckon by them, so that a 
chronological statement originating there deserves 
more confidence than others. The Meccan penod 
in any case must not be put too short, for ac- 
cording to T'rwa’s story mentioned below (Tabari, 
i. 11S1), “ >eveiai years" passed after the migration 
of his follower to Abyssinia before they returned, 
af'er which new difficulties arose which produced 
the initiation to Medina. — Foi the penod before 
he came foith as a leligious refoimer we have only 
the indefinite expression z umr (Sura x. 17). The 
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Muslim historians make him usually 40, sometimes 
43 years old at the time of his call, which, taken 
with the ulieady mentioned data, would put the 
date of his biith at about 570 a. n. When however 
tiadition puts the date of his birth in the k yeai 
of the Elephant" (see abruia and Sura cv.), this 
is a result of an unhistoiieal combination, fur 
Abraha's attack on Mecca must have taken place 
considerably before 570. But Lammens has cast 
various, not unfounded doubts on the whole chiono- 
logical calculation itself: in paiucular the fact that 
Muhammad's migration to Medina and his resultant 
activities there do not give the impression that he 
was then a man alieady in the fifties In reality 5S0 
or one of the jears immediately following would 
suit veiy well as the date of the lhophet's birth, 
so that the KuUanic expression c umr would mean 
about 30 years. 

The name ‘‘Muhammad" occurred pieviously 
among the Arabs (e. g. Ibn Duraid, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 6 sq . : Ibn Sa c d, i'i. ill sq) and therefore need 
not be regarded as an epithet only adopted later in 
life by the Piophet. As to Muhammad's descent, 
several old poems (e. g. Hassan b. 1 habit, ed. Hirsch- 
feld, N°. 25, 7 : A c sha in Ibn Hisham. p. 256, x ; cf. 
also on PjaTai: llassan b. Thabit, N°. 21. g ; Ka c b 
b. Malik in Ibn Ilisham. p. Soo: on Hamza: Ibn 
Hisham, p. 630. 7 ; on Abu Lahab : llassan b. 
Thabit. N°. 217. 3 ) confirm the statement of tradition 
that he belonged to the family of liashim: and 
that he was lecognised by them as one of themselves 
is evident from the fact that only the protection 
of a fairly poweiful family could have made it 
possible for him to stay so long in Mecca in face 
of the hostility of his fellow -citizens (cf. the wmrds 
put in the mouth of the enemies of Shu c aib [Sura xi. 
93]: “Had we not had consideration for thy family, 
we would have stoned thee") '1 he liashim family 
related to the Banii Muttalib (Ibn Hisham, p. 536, T4 ) 
was apparently one of the better class families of 
Mecca (cf. Ibn Ilisham, p. S21 and the words of. 
the poetess Kutaila, ibid ., p. 539, which however | 
might be intei preted merely as a polite formula; ; 
cf. Song of Solomon, vn. 2: Dalman, Palastvnschcr \ 
Diwan , p. 190, 255 sq . ; E. Littmann, Xcuarabische 
Volkspcesie , p. 141). On the other hand, the Meccan 1 
enemies of the Prophet say in Sura xhii. 30 that they '' 
would believe in him moie readily if he had been • 
one of the prominent men of the two cities ( Mecca i 
and Ta'if ). The Hashim family in any case could 
not compare with the most prominent families like ! 
the Makhzum and Umaiya: and what is lecorded 
of the needy cucumstances of Muhammad and 1 
some of his relatives suggtsU that the liashim 
family must have been exceedingly povei t\ stiicken , 
at this time. On his mother's side he had connec- 
tions, which are not clear to us, with Medina [cf. : 
amina and hashim] : according to Musa b. c Ukba ! 
the Medinese called al-'Abbas their u sister’s son” 
(cf. Ibn Sa c d, iv/i. 8, 12). We know nothing more 
that is definite about his ancestry, for most of 
what is related is legend. Ills father, who is said . 
to have died before his birth, is quite a colourless '• 
figuie, whose name c Abd Allah is perhaps only a later 
improvement on a heathen name. His grandfather 
is called Shaiba or c Abd al-Muttalib ; the connection 
between these two names is however as obscuie 
as is^ that between c Abd al-Muttalib and the oft 
mentioned family of Muttalib (llassan b. Thabit, 
N°. 184, 2 : Ibn Hisham, p. 230, Ss6. t.) or 
the Ranu Shaiba (Ibn Sa'd, I/'i. 94, 6 ; 11/1. 124,35). 


The only thing certain from the Kur 5 an is that 
! Muhammad giew up as an orphan in very miserable 
j circumstances (Sura, xciu. 6 sq.'). The first tangible 
: historical figures among his relatives are his uncles: 
j Abu Talib, with whom tiadition records that he found 
i a kindly reception, UVbba^, Hamza [q.v.] and c Abd 
i al-'Uzza [cf. abu lahab]. On the idyllic little story 
! of the boy’s stay with the Beduin tribe of Sa c cl 
' b. Bakr, see the article halima. The story of the 
cleansing of his breast (a similar story is related of 
Umaiya b. Abi ' 1 -Salt: cf. Goldziher, Abh. z . Amb. 
Phil , i. 213) is a materialisation of Sura xciv. 1. 

I11 Sura xciii. already quoted, we are told that Allah 
made the poor orphan pro^erous. Corresponding 
to this in tiadition is the marriage of Mu- 
hammad with a rich merchant’s w i d o w, 
in whose service he had been [cf. khadIdta]. She 
bore him four daughters, who play a part in latei 
history, and se\ eial sons all of whom died in infancy : 
one of them at least must be historical as his pagan 
name c Abd Manaf (Sprenger, i. 199 sq. ; Caetani, 
i. 1 73) could not be in\ ented by later writers ; such a 
fiction in any case, as posthumous comfort to alleviate 
the disgrace of the lack of male heirs (Lammens), 
would be very inadequate, if it had to make the 
sons die again soon after their bath. The interest 
in business matters apparent in the KiiUSn (Sura ii. 
194; lxii. 9 sq.) as well as his fondness for business 
expressions (cf. how r ever similar expressions in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 20; Pirqe Abot, iii. 16; 
iv. 22; Horn, Gesch. d. Ptrs. Lit ., p. 10) aie very 
natural if Muhammad took part in business transac- 
tions as Khadldia’s assistant and husband. On the 
other hand, it would be wiser to set aside the 
alleged trading journeys into neighbouring lands, 
w r hich he is said to have made even as a child 
with Abu Talib and later in Khadldja's service; 
in the form in which they are given, they 
have distinctly apologetic tendencies [cf. bahIra] 
and are quite unnecessaiy to explain his later 
religious development. Sura xxxvii. 137 sq. in any 
case is not clear proof that he himself had passed 
by Lot’s dwellings on a journey. Nor did Khadldja 
equip trading caravans independently. Equally little 
confidence is to be placed in the stoiy, which 
is given in the usual marc hen style, of the part 
played by Muhammad in rebuilding the Ka c ba. 

While the questions already raised are really 
of no great importance, the problems w'hich concern 
Muhammad’s debut as a religious reformer aie 
of the utmost impoitance but offer the greatest 
difficulties to the student in view of the insufficient 
material available in the sources. The main question 
is: whence did Muhammad, who everywhere betrays 
a great receptivity for foieign matter, get his ideas.' 
That he originally shared the religious conceptions 
of his milieu is in every way the most natural sup- 
position - — - his uncle Abu Lahab w r as an aident 
defender of paganism and Abu Talib, who w r as like 
a father to him, died without adopting Islam — 
and is confirmed not only by the name of his son 
alieady mentioned but also by Sura xciii. 3: “God 
found thee uandeiing and guided thee” (of. also 
xlii. 52: u Thou didst not know what book or 
belief was” and the statement of Ibn al-Kalbi that 
he once brought a sheep as a sacrifice to al-^Uzza). 
Distinct traces of his early beliefs survived in his 
later life. He shared the belief of his fellow- 
countrymen in djinn and shaydtin , in evil omens 
etc. Mecca with its sanctuary was a sanctified 
place i n his eyes (Sura xxvii. 935 xxviii. 57; xxix. 
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07; ev. i sqq. ; cvi. 1 sqq.); he admitted the 
sacrifices offered there into the true worship (cvni. 
2) and allowed hh» followers to take part 111 the 
pilgrimage (vii. 29 sq.) so that it was all the easier 
fur hull later to accept it as one of the main 
features of his lehgiun (see below). We shall later 
discuss a relapse into paganism, which however 
was speedily overcome, as well as the fact that 
he was only gradually led to attack on principle 
the gods of Mecca. He was also influenced by 
the manner of the old Arab inspired soothsayers 
(cf. on the modern Rwala: Musil, DU Kultur , 
1910. p. 10) to the extent that he adopted their 
peculiar form of speech with mysterious oaths and 
ihymed piose {sadj^; cf. Gol Iziher, Abhandhtngtn 
z. cirub. Phi lot ., i. 59 sqq. • Mas'udi, Miuudj. iii. 
3S1 sq.) when he began to announce his revelations. 
All his earlier conceptions were however driven out 
except foi such trifling residua as these, when a new 
world of ideas began to fill him to an ever increasing 
extent, until he was finally compelled with irresistible 
force to come forth and proclaim them. These new 
ideas point mainly to the religions of the “possessors 
of a scripture *’ — Judaism and Chiistianity — and 
he was conscious of this, in as much as he repeatedly 
emphasises the agreement between his teaching 
and these older religions of revelation as irrefutable 
evidence of its truth (cf. the significant passage: 
“If thou art in doubt about what We have revealed, 
ask them who read the scripture before thee", 
Sura x. 94). The only question is, in what way 
did he become possessed of these new ideas. This 
much only is ceitain that he did not get them 
from his own reading of the holy scriptures of the 
Jews and Christians. The word nmmi [q. v.], ap- 
plied to him (Sura vii. 156) signifies, without com- 
mitting us to anything about his ability in reading 
or writing — as a merchant he must have had a 
certain knowledge of these arts — that he was an 
ilhteiate layman, who was not able to read the 
Hebrew or Greek Bible, and that this was actually 
the case, the Kurban shows on every page. For 
this explanation of the term Wensinck, Acta orient 
ii. 191 and (citing the Hebrew ummjt halo! am) 
Hoiovitz, Koranische Cntersuchungen , p. 52 would 
put “pagan”, gSv/xo$, but, although this might fit 
some passages, it could hardly suit Suia ii. 73 
wheie there is a reference to a difference between 
the ‘‘possessors of a scuptuie” and the ummiyun a 
among the Jews. The usual explanation suits well 
enough, as it is certain and it is confirmed bv 
the Kur'an everywhere that, while Muhammad had 
some notion of the books of the Bible, the Hebiew 
and Greek Bibles were closed books to him. 
Utterances like the saying that Jesus “received” 
the Gospels (ill. 44; v. 50; lvii. 27) and that it 
should be “observed” like the law (v. 70, 72) 
clearly show that he did not know its real contents, 
oura xxi. 105 contains a quotation from the Tsalms, 
but this is quite an isolated instance and he knew 
nothing of the Psalms as a pait of the Old Testament 
(xvii. 57). The parable of the camel and the eye 
°f a needle (vii. 38) proven of course no hteraiy 
dependence and the alleged description of Mu- 
hammad and his followers in the Gospels (xlviii. 
29) shows what he could build up on a vague ic- 
collection of something he had heard. On the other 
hand the stoiies reproduced, e. g. the long account 
°f Joseph (Sura xii.), show that he was indiieetly 
dependent on the Bible and not only on the 
Old but also on the New Testament (cf. what 


, he relate^ of Mary, Joseph, Zacharia and John); 

the story of the Seven Sleepers (cf. asiiab al- 
: KAHtf and M. Huber, Du Wander legende zvn den 
I SiebcnschLija «, 1910) aKo presupposes Christian 
1 authorities. One therefore cannot blame his enemies 
i when they said that he had foreign teachers (xvi. 

’ 105; xxv. 5 sq.; xliv. 13), which is certainly not 
i refuted by the reply in xvi. 105. Further it is clear 

■ from the Kur'an that he did not come into contact 

■ m this indirect way with the books of the Bible in 
; their simple form, but that his authorities had 
; drawn on Midrashic and Apocryphical works, which 

is easily explained by the varied and luxuriant 
character of the religious tendencies in Arabia. In 
! particular what he tells of the birth and child- 
hood of Jesu 3 (xix. 22 sqq . ; iii. 41; v. 109 sq .) 

’ comes from Apocryphal sources, and his account 
I of the death of Jesus (iv. 136) has parallels among 
; the Manichaeans and Basilidians. 

! To stale exactly what religion exercised particular 
i influence on Muhammad's ideas is hardly possible 
\ in view of the scanty information available about 
: conditions in these days, especially as many things 
| indicate that he was influenced from vaiious sides, 

; primarily by Christian sects, but later also by the 
! Jews. There was ample opportunity to become 
j acquainted with both these religions from caravans 
J passing tlnough to S\ na or the lands of the 
j Euphrates, from communication by sea with 
1 Abyssinia, and from foreign merchants visiting the 
! gieat markets: and not only in the more advanced 
: districts of South Arabia, but also among several 
1 Beduin tribes (e. g. Bakr, Taghlib, Hanlfa, Taiy), 
j Christianity had established itself, while Jewish 
| colonies had settled in Medina and the oases 
I noith of it. But a citizen of Mecca in particular 
! had repeated opportunities of coming into contact 
! with Christians and Jews. The gieat festivals attracted 
I people from all districts and it is expressly recorded 
1 that Chiistians also took part in the pilgrimage 
I (Snouck Ilurgronje, II - 1 Mckkaansche Fcc.d. p 28, 

| 128, 159); in addition there were Chustiaiis captured 
i in war and immigrant Ghassanids living in Mecca 
I (Aziaki, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 97, 45 *- 460; cf. the 
! Christian slave in Tahf: Ibn Hicham, p. 2S0 sq.). 
In the Kur'an alongside of expressions coming 
from the Aramaic, seveial Ethiopia loanwords are 
! evidence of religious influence from Abyssinia (cf. 
i Noldeke, .Wus Bcitmqe zur semitisdun S/raeA- 
i zoissenschajt^ p. 47)- Recently scholars have been 
1 fond of seeking a main source of Muhammad's ideas 
1 and their formulation in the religious development 
! which is alleged to have taken place 111 South Arabia. 

This is certainly a possibility to be reckoned with, 

! but so long as we know so little of South Arabian 
i religious history and in particular so long as no inter- 
1 mediate South Arabian forms are found for the Abys- 
i sinian loanwotds in the Kui'an we are bettet to 
set it aside. It should also be noted that Muhammad 
1 in his stories of the prophets frequently mentions 
the Arab tribes of ; Ad and Ihaumd [q v.] but 
\ only larely touches on the oldei history of South 
Arabia (Sara xxvii. 20 sqq.; xxxiv. 14 sq.; xliv. 
26; 1 13, on the other hand hardly Ixxxv. I sqq.; 
cf. M. Hartmann, Die aiabisihe irage , p. 4741 - 
In the utterance ascribed to the Prophet (Bukhari, 
ed. Krehl, iii. 56): “ Belief and wisdom are 

Yemeni'’, Yemeni, as the context shows, only 
means “of Yemeni fashion-, i.e. cultured, human, in 
contrast to Beduin uncouthness. The main objection 
however, is that the hypothesis would only mean 
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an unnecessarily ciicuitous route, for Muhammad 
always appeals directly to his agi cement \\ ith 
Chiistiamty, without suggesting any remodelling 
of these religions through a South Arabian medium. 
And the stronger one endeavours to make Yemenite 
inlluence on religious matteis in Mecca, the mote 
unintelligible becomes the stubborn opposition of 
the Meccans to Muhammad. Much gicatci weight 
should be given to Tor Andrae's treatment of the 
question of Muhammad's dependence on Chiistianity. 
After calling attention to the wide dissemination 
and dominating position of Xe.-toiianism in the 
Persian empire, which is of importance as it must 
have been much moie accessible to Muhammad than 
Monophysitism. he point" out the close lcLt. unship 
between Muhammad's ideas and the ecclesiastical 
writings of the Syrians. the contempt foi worldly 
possessions, the strong condemnation of the arro- 
gance and fmolity of the unbelievers, the warnings 
against laughing, joking and careless speech, the 
emphasis on the significance of almsgiving as an 
atonement for sin, the descriptions of Paiadise (we 
even find the houris in Ephraim the Sy nan) etc. 
Alongside of these very instructive similanties, there 
is however one point to be remembered in which 
the lelationship is somewhat modified, namely 
Muhammad s Christology. It is. in any ca-e. remark- 
able in several respects for it is distinguished from 
Ins other accounts of prophets and appiuximatcs 
to the teaching of the Chuich in striking fashion, 
e. g. in the account of the biith of Jesus and his 
miraculous gifts and in the undeniable echoes of 
the doctrine of the Logos (Sura iii. 34: iv. 169). 
But already in the Meccan penod (e. g. xliii. 57 sqq.') 
Muhammad vigoiously rejects the idea of Christ 
being the son of God and definitely denies that 
he had evei asserted am thing of the kind of 
himself. Here it is not sufficient to point to the 
Nestorians since they did not deny that Chiist 
was the son of God. When Muhammad from the 
first insists on the complete agi cement of his 
teaching with the old revealed leligions, 1. e. with 
Christianity also, he seems to have been influenced 
by a form of Christianity where this dogma occupied 
a veiy unimportant position. 

What one can deduce in this way fiom the 
Kur 3 an about Muhammad's development is supple- 
mented m an important way by tradition, accoidmg 
to which he was not alone in his search for a 
puiei leligion. Vaiious individuals are named who, ! 
dissatisfied with old Arab religion, were seeking 
for a more intellectual faith, in particular a cousin 
of Khadidja, Waiaka b. Xaufal. Even if the-e ; 
tiaditions cannot be utilised in the form in which 
we have them, as they have been influenced by 1 
latei Muslim ideas, yet they certainly have a 
historical basis, because they are not taken from ! 
the Kur’an and are not intended to show Muhammad 
in a more favourable light. In addition there aie 
the Ilanifs [q. v.] of whom the traditions of the 
Arabs have pieserved only a very hazy pictuie, 
and Umaiya b Abi ’ 1 -Salt [q. v ] whose poems ! 
often have points of contact wiili the Kur an, • 
which would be of gieat importance if the) could 
even in part be regarded a> genuine [cf. also the 
aiticle mlsuuma’, 

W hile Muhammad was m a state of great spuitual 
excitement as a lesult of contact with the religious 
ideas that had penetrated into Aiabia, something 
happened which suddenly Uniformed his whole 
consciousness and filled him with a spiritual strength 


which decided the whole course of his life: he felt 
himself called to proclaim to his countrymen as a 
prophet the revelations which were communicated 
to him in a my.steiious way. When Cactain wishes 
to see in this the result of a long development 
and continued reflection, this is ceitainly not cor- 
lect. We have much rather eveiy ieason to trust 
the tradition which tells of a sudden outbuist of 
conviction that he was called to proclaim the word 
of God. E01* this view we have the analogy of 
prophets in general, from the Old Testament pro- 
phets down to Joseph Smith; and no long drawn 
reflections but only an ovei whelming spiritual hap- 
pening could give him the unshatteiable conviction 
! of his call. This is also confirmed by several passages 
j in the Kur'an, which point to a deciding moment, 

1 definite in time (xliv. 2 sq .; xcvii., 1; 11. 1 S I ), in 
| w Inch connection it is of minor importance whethei 
I it is possible to identify the levelation of the call 
s itself among the Suras of the Kur'an (according 
I to a common opinion, xcvi. 1 sqq.* according to 
\ some, on the other hand, lxxiv. 1 sqc 7.), especially 
as one must reckon with the possibility that the 
very earliest revelations were not written down. If 
this leallv w as the case, however, the reason certainly 
was not that they weie deliberately suppressed, 
since a revolutionaiy change of his world of ideas 
into its diametrical opposite while retaining the 
earlier apparatus of inspiration would be quite an 
untenable hypothesis. 

The Kur’an gives only a few hints about the 
manner of these inspirations; a veil lay over them 
which the Prophet either could not or would not 
, raise completely. Perhaps the wrapping up (Ixxiii. 

1; lxxiv. i) refers to a piepaiation fur the reception 
■ of the revelations in the manner of the old 
• Aiab ; but we are taken further in an in- 

1 direct way by the oft recurring accusation of his 
: enemies that Muhammad was possessed ( 'madjtnTm ), 

1 a soothsayer {haltin')^ a magician ( sahir\ for they 
show that in his moments of nispiiatiun he made an 
1 impicssion similar to those figures well known in 
i ancient Arabia. In addition there are several tra- 
. ditions which describe his condition in such moments 
! moie fully and may undoubtedly be regarded as 
genuine, since they are the last thing later Muham- 
madanism might be expected to invent, while these 
mysterious seizures afforded to those around him the 
most valid evidence for the superhuman origin of 
his irispiiations. In Byzantine authors we find it 
stated that the Prophet was an epileptic (e. g. 
Theophanes, Chronogt aphid, ed. de Boor, i. 334); 
and modern psychiaters recognise the eoriectnes.s 
of tlie-e dcsciiptions of his attacks and we must of 
course leave it to them to define the exact nature 
of his condition. From the scientific point of view 
the fact is that the voice heard by him only ut- 
tered what he had from time to time heard from 
others and which now cropped up out of Ins 
subconscious. r i he scientific student therefore does 
not see in Muhammad a deceiver but fully agrees 
w ith the impression of sincerity and truthfulness 
which h k utterances in the older revelations make 
(e. g. Suta, x. 16, 20, 1 13; xxviii. 85 sq. ; lxix. 
44: 1 x x v . ifi sq cf. vii. 202 ; xvi. 100; the cogent 
imperatives lxxiv. 2: xcvi. 1; the self-denunciation 
Ixxk. i sqq. etc.) along with the lact that he 
unselfishly endured years of hostility and humiliation 
in Mecca in the unshakable conviction of his lofty 
task. It is moie difficult with the later Medinese 
revelations, in u hich it is often only too easy to 
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detect the human associations to avoid the sup- ' 
position that his paroxysms (e g. at the battle 
of l>adr: lbn Hicham, p. 444: in the slandering 
of A idia, p. 736, c ) could sometimes be artificially 
ia ought on, and there is e\en a tradition which 
make 1 - '"Aisha say to the lhuphet: “Thy lord 
seems to have been very quick in fulfilling thy 
piavers' 1 . It must not be forgotten however that 
natures like this, without actually being conscious 
of it. are able to provoke the same states of excita- 
tion. which earlier arose without their assistance; 
and so probably not only were his fidloweis 
in Medina (cf. Ka c b b. Malik in lbn IIi*ham. 
p. 614, n) but even he himself convinced, that 1 
the spirit wai continually hovering about him 
to communicate the revelations to him. By th i> 
we do not of course mean that in Ins ec>‘atic 
condition he leceived the divine communications 
<11 CAtenso . as we now have them in the Kui’an: 
only the foundations were given him, which he 
afterwards developed into discouises of greater 
length. Since in doing this he used the external 
forms of the old Arab soothsayers it is natural 
that the Meccans took him for one, but it does 
not follow' that he was spiritually akin fiom 
the first to those soothsayer who weie inspued 
by The indignation with which he objects 

to being associated with them is not a piouf of 
such a lelationship of which he wished to nd 
himself, simply because he was conscious of the 
similarity, but a natural result of the fact that 
the enlightened Meccans saw in persons of this 
kind ludicrous fanatics of the lowest kind, while 
he was firmly convinced that he was filled with 
quite a different spirit, one quite unfamiliai to , 
his enemies. 

While it is in this way possible with the help 
of the Kur’an and Tradition, to get an on the ! 
whole satisfactory picture of Muhammad’s develop- , 
ment and his condition when prophet) ing, he himself ! 
gives in the Kurban quite a different interpretation ! 
of the revelations that came to him, which is based 
on a peculiar theory which he apparently did not j 
invent himself but adopted from others. The ^ 
fundamental idea in it is the conception of a 1 
dnine book existing in heaven, al-Kitat\ a well j 
guarded book, which only the pure may touch i 
(Ivi. 76 jy</.), a well guarded tablet (lxxxv. 21 <•«/.). j 
the mother of the book (xliii. 2 x</.), on li -nourable j 
leave*, exalted and pure, by the hands of noble 
and pious scribes (lxxx. 13 sqq.). lie himself did 
not read this book, as K. Meyer eironeously thinks, 
but it was communicated to him 01 ally piece by 
piece, not in its original form but in an Aiabic 
version intelligible to him and his conntnmen 
(cf. xii. 1; xiii. 37; xx. 1 12; xwi. 192 srq: \h. 
2; xliv. 58 and especially xli. 44; u If we had 
made it a Kur’an in a foreign tongue, they would 
say: Why are its tiyat [“signs", from the small 
sections of the text] not expounded intelligibly 
a foreign text and an Aiab leader r ’). In ad- 
dition theie is the fact that Muhammad was aware 
that the complete contents of the book were 
not communicated to him, as he expiessly states, 
e £• of the stories of the piophets, not all ot 
^hich weie related to him (xl 78: iv. 162} lie 
leceived the communications 01 ally, Allah lehear- 
Mn g to him the substance of the separate sections 
(Ixxv. 16 sqq. etc.), while in scvetal passages it 
lis stated more precisely that the revelations were 
communicated through the Spirit (xwi. 192 sq.i 


xvi. 104; xlii. 52) or the Angel (xvi. 2; xv. 8; 
cf. liii. 3 sqq . ; lxxxi. 23 sqq .) : a late passage of 
the Medina period (ii. 9IJ is even more piecise 
in saying that they weie communicated byGabtiel. 
References to visions are raie (e. g the encouraging 
apparitions in Suia viii. 45: xlvni. 27: the night 
journey must also have been a vision) and even in 
such cases the main thing is not what he heard (liii. 
10; lxxxi 19T These communications w T ere the 
great miiacle that was granted him, while he 
expressly and repeatedly says that the ability to 
perfoim mnacles in the usual sense was denied 
to him (unlike Jesus). 

From this book in heaven, the all-compiising 
content" of which aie not by any means exhausted 
in the extiacts forming the Kuban, also came the 
older religions of revelation “of the possessors of 
a sciiptuie". whose religions therefoie m his view 
coincide with his and, as he often savs, w'ere 
confirmed by it (cf Hassan b. Thabit. X°. 134,5). 
This again is connected with a theoiv expounded 
by him of a line of prophets which began with 
Adam, and of which he was the last representative. 
His source for this idea was not Judaism, for 
he does not know of the great prophets who 
wrote books of the Old Testament : instead of them 
he mention" individual", whom the Jews do not 
count as prophets, e. g. Lot. Joseph, Solomon, Job, 
etc.: on the other hand the fact that Je*us and 
jolin the Bapti"t are the last links in the chain of 
prophet* cleaily suggests a Christian origin, and cei- 
tam parallels in more or less heretical early Christian 
literatuie can be demoDstiated. Of the prophets 
Muhammad relates a number of stones, which do 
not begin to appear in any number until the 
middle Meccan period when the Meccans were 
beginning shaiply to reject hi" mission. 

The ideas in the oldest, passionately excited 
inspiration", developed under a baioque puwei of 
imagination rarely leached later, are ver\ simple. 
The\ aie based not on the dogmatic conception 
of monotheism but on the strong geneial religious 
and moial impiession which contact with older 
religions had made upon him, which was bound 
tinallv to lead to a bieach with polytheism. In 
particular he was filled with the idea of the mural 
responsibility of man created by Allah, and with 
the idea of the judgment to take place on the day of 
lCMiircction. which again points undoubtedly moie 
to Chiislian than Jewish influence (ct especially the 
mtrodiictoiy sounding ol trump", not iound among 
the jews-. To this aie added vivid descriptions 
.»f the toitures of the damned and seductive pictures 
of the lovsof Paradise, w Inch are further of inteic>t 
because they reveal Muhammad s stiongly seii"Ual 
tempei ament. Giadually monotheism was empha- 
sized as an overruling basic idea and at the 
same time he attained a somewhat widei conception 
of the Deity. With all the vigour of an elemental 
religious natuie, he point* to the wonders of 
everyday life, especial!) to the marvellous pheno- 
menon of man (in this connection cf. the poem 
of the lew Samawfril. ai-.lyr^'iyaL ed. Ahlwardt, 
]^o 20. j) The leligious duties which he imposes on 
himself and otheis aie simple and few in number; one 
should believe in God. appeal to Him for forgiveness 
of sins . xxiu. 11), offer players frequently on the 
model of the Jews and Chiistians, in the night also 
(xi. 1 16; lxxiii. 20: cf. lxxvi. 25 sq.), assist one’s 
fellow-men. especially those who are in need, free 
oneself from the love of delusive wealth and — what 
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is significant for the commercial life of Mecca — 
from all forms of cheating (xxvi. 182 sq.: lv. 8 sq.\ 
lead a chaste life and not expose newborn girls, 
as the barbarous custom of the time was (according 
to Sura \i. 152, xvii. 33 from poverty, cf. al- 
Mubarrad, Kamil . ed. Wright, p. 277; originally 
pei haps a kind of magic to procure sons, when 
only girls had been born, cf. Musil, Kusan c Amia , 
p 38: even before Muhammad's time there had 
been people who fought against this barbarous 
custom, cf. al-Miibarrad, Kami /, lec. cit.). This is 1 
the ideal of the truly pious man who is called by j 
the name of mushm (lxviii 35; xxi. 108 etc.) or 
hcuuf (x, 105; x\x. 29; xcviii. 4; cf. vi. 79 and 1 
the article). Cf. in this connection the list of 
Muhammad's precepts in Asha's poem (Ibn Iiisham, . 
p. 255; J IorgenUindiseht Forschttngen , p. 25 sq.). i 

From all this, it ib quite evident that Muhammad , 
had at this time no thought of founding a new 
religion. His task was only to be a “warner" (li. ] 
505 lxxiv. 2; lxxix. 45; lxxx. 11; lxxxviii. 21 
sqq.), in view of the approach of the day of . 
judgment, to his countrymen, to whom no prophet ! 
had yet been sent (vi. 157: xxviii. 46; xxxii. 2; 1 
xxxiv. 43: xxxvi. 51; no notice is taken here of 
Hud and Salih) and as a result of the revelations , 
gran ted {him to give them, in the form of a lucid 
Arabic Kur'an (see above), what the “possessors of 
a scripture*’ had in their scriptures, which weie not 
accessible to the Arabs and thereby to save them 
from the diwne wrath. The Jews and Christians also 
must therefore testify to the truth of his preaching 
(x. 94; xvi. 45; xxi. 7; xxvi. 197; xxviii. 52 etc.). 

On account of the insufficiency of the sources, 
it is very difficult to ascertain in detail how Mu- 
hammad’s relations with the Meccans developed. 
The Kui’an contains only vague hints, which permit 
no chronological arrangement, while the traditions 
are very full but little reliable. Only one report, 
which c Urwa composed for the caliph c Abd al-Malik 
(Tabari, i. 1180 sq., 1224 sq.), the value of which 
has alieady been indicated by Spienger, gives a 
brief but apparently trustwoithy glimpse of the 
main events (cf. also al-Zuhrl in Ibn Sa c d, i/i. 
133). At first Muhammad met with no serious 
opposition and in not a few cases his preaching 
fell on fruitful soil; indeed in the words addressed 
to Salih (xi. 64) we may find a hint that he had 
at fust aroused considerable expectations among 
the Meccans. All traditions agree that Khadldja 
was the first believer, while they differ as to who 
was his first male adherent. In any case Abu Bakr, 
the manumitted slave Zaid b Haritha, Zubair b. 
al- A\v\\ am, Talha b. c Ubaid Allah, c Abd al-Rah- 
man b. c A\vf. Sa c d b. Abi Wakkas. and Muhammad’s 
cousin c Ali [q. v.] were among his earliest followers. 
The majority of those who were won over by his 
preaching were however young and of no great 
social standing, while the well-to-do and influential j 
held back (xix. 74; xxxiv. 30 sqq.) xxxviii. 62 sq.) 
lxxiii. 11; lxxx. 1 sqq . ; cf. the veiled references 
m vii 73; xi. 29; xvii. 17; xxvi. in). This 
became still more the case when the full conse- 
quences of his ideas became clear to him and he 
openly attacked the religion of his native town; 
for the Meccans, to the majority of whom such 
devotional meetings had been a matter of complete 
indifference, now discovered that a religious re- 
volution might be dangerous to their fairs and 
their trade. That this was the salient feature of 
their resistance to Muhammad is evident from the 


fact that he frequently endeavours to calm the 
fears of the Kuraish on this point: the Meccan 
sanctuary, he said, belonged to his god Allah, 
whom the Meccans also recognised as the highest 
god (xxxi. 24; xxxix. 39; cf. Kais b. al-Khatim. 
ed. Kowalski, v. 14; xiii. 12 where Allah is the 
loid of the Ka c ba) and he will protect and bless 
his sanctuary, if they submit to him (xxvii. 93; 
xxviii. 57; xxix. 67: cvi. I sqq.'). In addition there 
was the conservative attitude of these merchants 
in the field of religion and their animosity to new 
and fantastic ideas, particulaily to that of the 
resurrection of the dead. 

Traditions record at great length the persecution 
and ill treatment which Muhammad and his follower 
suffered at the hands of the Meccans. These de- 
scriptions are undoubtedly much exaggerated, for 
the object was to glorify the self-sacrifice of the 
believeis and no doubt also to put the old patrician 
families of Mecca in an unfavorable light. But 
it is equally certain that there is some foundation 
for these stories. c Ur\va speaks of two persecutions 
( fitna ) which twice forced the believers to migrate, 
and in the Kur’an there is mention of “trials" 
which their opponents inflicted upon the believers, 
men and women (lxxxv. 10), and it is expressly 
mentioned that the influential wished to prevent 
Muhammad from praying (xcvi. 9 sq . ; cf. the 
veiled account vii. 84), while on the other hand, 
the complaints about what they would have liked 
to do should not be taken at their face value 
without more ado (viii. 26; xxxvi. 17; xvii. 78; cf. xi. 
93). The peculiar feature, repeatedly found in stories 
of the prophets, that their opponents threaten them 
and their followers with stoning (Sura xi. 93 and 
frequently) might suggest the hypothesis that Mu- 
hammad was actually threatened in this way by 
the Meccans, but this would prol.ably only have 
been in a momentary outburst of passion and in 
any case the quarrel was mainly conducted in 
endless wordy disputations 111 which the spiritual 
advantage lay with Muhammad. His strength lay in 
the consciousness that he lived in a higher intel- 
lectual world which was closed to the Meccans 
and that he proclaimed ideas, “the equal of which 
neither men nor djinn with combined efforts 
could produce” (xvii. 90). Very pertinently he 
often points to the lack of logic m his enemies, 
when they recognise Allah as the real true God 
but will not draw the logical deductions from this. 
But even his most ciushing arguments rebounded 
from the impregnable wall of their prejudices 
which were based on their material interests. This 
circumstance now began to influence the matter 
of his preaching in a very remarkable way. When 
his opponents mocked him because the divine 
judgment threatened by him did not come (xxxviii. 
15; lxx. 5) he began to describe in an increasing 
degree in his stories how the contemporaries ot 
earlier prophets had met them with incredulity 
and had therefore brought on their heads dread- 
ful punishments. That he did not \ise such means 
at the very beginning of his mission is evident 
fiom the fact that his preaching, according to the 
already mentioned credible tradition, at first gave 
no offence, and indeed this feature is lacking in 
the suras which are certainly the oldest. It was 
the hardness of heart of his countrymen which 
made him take to this weapon in order to stir 
them. At first it proved by no means ineffective, 
as the Arabs knew of old trading peoples like the 
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rhamud [q v.], whose destruction might well give 
them cause for reflection. But gradually this line 
() f attack lost its effect. To Muhammad however 
this resistance to the obvious tiuth was something 
,.j unintelligible that he could only find solace in 
an idea, which was to be of far-reaching importance 
in the further development of Muhammadan dog- 
matics: Allah, the immeasurably exalted and al- 
mighty, could of course not be impeded by the 
resistance of mortals; the unbelief of the Prophet's 
opponents was therefore an effect of the divine 
will: u Allah makes to err whom he will and guides 
whom he will” (x. 99; xxxii. 12 sq>q . ; x\xv. 9; 
Iwiv. 34 etc.), a view which his enemies endea\ cured 
not unskilfully to turn against himself (xvi. 37: 
\x\\i. 47). 

Several episodes stand out in the Meccan period 
which are unfoitunately moie or less obscuie and 
may be interpreted in various equally unceitam 
ways. It is certain, in spite of the silence main- 
tained about it in the Kur 3 an (even xvi. 43 sq. 
does not refer to it), that Muhammad’s community 
was at one time in so great distress that a con- 
siderable section of them migrated to Abyssinia. 
The later view was that participation in this flight 
became a patent of nobility similar to that conferred 
by the great Ilidjra to Medina, which was actually 
granted as a titular distinction (Wellhauseiu 
:cn. iv. 1 1 3); but the Prophet ga\e the advice 
to seek piotection among the Abyssinian Chri-tiam 
only to those of his followers, of whom he was afraid 
that they had not sufficient strength to maintain 
their faith under the difficult conditions in Mecca 
(cf. the significant story of the cool reception 
which some of the exiles later received on their 


position during his struggle with the Meccans was 
only made possible by the support given him by 
his own family has already been indicated. All 
member-, of the family of Uashim with the exception 
of Abu I.ahab [q. v.]. who on this account is 
perpetually damned in the Kuban along with 
his wife, chivalrously fulfilled their duty in this 
respect, although only a few of them believed in 
his call. It would therefoie be not unnatural in 
itself for the Meccans in the end to attempt to 
make the whole family innocuous without bringing 
on themselves the guilt of bloodshed by an open 
attack. The story, however, which tells how they 
forced the Hashimids to u ithdraw into their own 
part of the town and pledged themselves to refrain 
from intei marriage or commerce with them, is 
confirmed neither by the Kuban nor by 'Urwa, 
but sounds in itself somewhat suspicious and is 
probably much exaggerated. That the effort finally 
failed is conceded by the story itself. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that Khadidia's 
fortune may have suffered considerably from Mu- 
hammad's obligations to his necessitous followers 
and fiom the enmity of the influential merchant 
princes. 

To the last poition of the Meccan period most 
probably belongs Muhammad's nocturnal journey, 
later so celebiated, to the “remotest place of prayer”, 
to which wii. 1 (perhaps also veise 62) briefly refers, 
no doubt a vision, which however made upon him 
an impression of leality. According to the pre- 
vailing opinion, the tei minus of this journey was 
the temple in Jenisalem, and conclusions are 
diawn from this about the gi eat significance which 
this ci tv then had for him. Schneke (Is\, vi 1 


return to Medina; Bukhaii, ed. Krehl, ni. 12S) 
M. Hartmann's view that the emtgiants were to 
conduct political propaganda in Abyssinia is not 
capable of pioof. According to c Urvva, these emi- 
grants (i. e. probably the gi eater number of them) 
returned to theii native town, when Islam had 
become strengthened by the accession to its ranks 
of a number of individuals of position. At the 
same time there is a diffeient story of their return, 
which it would not be difficult to combine with 
Irvva's story if we assume that they gradually- 
drifted back. We are told that Muhammad pio- 
claimed in one of his sermons that the favourite 
deities of the Meccans, al-Lat, al- c Uzza and Manat 
[see these articles], might be regarded as divine 
beings whose intercession was effectual with Allah, 
ihis led to a general reconciliation, news of which 
reached Abyssinia and induced a number of the 
Muslims there to return home. Here however they 
learned to their horror that the agreement had 
been of short duration, as the Prophet had very 
isoon recognised these woids as inteipolatimv* of 
Satan and had substituted for them the words which 
we now have in Sara Ini. 19 — 23. The credibility 
of this story has been doubted, certainly wrongly: 
for in view of the absolute impossibility of such 
a story being a later invention, any possible ob- 
jections to the reliability of the authoiities cited 1 
(Tabari, i. 1192, 1195; Ibn Sa c d, 1/1. i37.fr/.) baldly i 
deserve consideration and passages like vi. 56, j 
57 : xv ii. 75 S q. (cf. iv. 113) amply show that 
the incident was quite possible from the psycho- 
logical point of view. 

Jt is much more difficult to elucidate another 
episode of the Meccan period, the story of the 
boycott of the Hashimids. That Muhammad’s whole 


sqqd) and Horovitz (/&#/.. ix. 159 sqq.) have how- 
ever sought to show that -nasJJid al-jkhi refers 
to the pb.ee of piayer of the angels in heaven 
(cf. vii. 205: xxxix. 75k for which view several 
cogent arguments can be produced, notablv that 
the nocturnal journey is associated with the journey 
to heaven as caily as in the tiadition given by Ibn 
Ishak and that in the Kuban there is several 
[ times a reference to an ascent into heaven (vi. 
35: xvii 92 sqq . ; xv. 14 sq). 

Of other details we may furthei recall llut 
Muhammad, who, as already remarked, wasfiimly 
convinced that his preaching agreed with the 
religion of the “po-se-sois of a <criptuic , never- 
theless had already begun in Mecca to 1 eject the 
christological dogmas <>t the chuich. 1 hi'< 1- certain 
from the conversation with his pagan opponents 
(xlin. 57 which can only have taken place 

in Mecca. 1 his however does* not affect his idea 
of the fundamental identity of his with the oldei 
j revelations but only the false doctiine latei adopted 
i in the chuich, foi he make> Jesus vigorously reject 
1 the doctrine of his divinity : but this limitation 
| 0 f ]ns theory was not without importance and 
was able to seive him as a model in his latei 
criticism of Judaism. 

The sources aie somewhat fuller for the close 
of the Meccan penod. although late tendencious 
histoiiogiaphy has coloured everything in the 
traditions. Accouling to Trwa’s account, Muham- 
mad did, it is true, succeed in winning a few 
notables in Mecca (including probably 'Umar) for 
his teaching, after the emigiation of a number of 
his followers to Abv ssmia. But on the whole his 
attempt at a religious reformation could be regarded 
as having failed; and when Khadidja and Abu 
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Taltb died, his position gradually became more 
and nioie hopeless. An attempt to establish him- 
self m Tahf brought him into considerable danger, 
according to the narrative, although the appru- 
\al of his preaching expressed by some djinn (of. 
xlvi. 2S; Kxii. 1) certainly raised his drooping 
spirits. It was piobably at this peiiod that Mut'im 
b. c Adi took him undei his protection, which is 
corroborated by Ha^san b. Thabit (N°. Kxxviu.). 
He could now have consoled himself with the 
1 ejection that he had done his duty as a “warner” 
and could regard it as the will of Allah that his 
eontrymen were not to be saved (cf. x. 99: xhii. 
S9). but the consciousness of being a chosen in- 
strument of Allah had gradually become so poweiful 
within him that lie was no longer able to sink 
back into an inglonous existence with his object un- 
achieved. Ills astonishing gift of being able to exert 
a powerful religious suggestion even on men who 
wete intellectually supeiior to him impeiiously 
demanded a wider sphere of activity than a small 
iiumbei of adherents, mostly without influence. In 
addition, theie was a factor of which he himself was 
ceitainly unconscious but which is apparent on eveiy 
page of the Meccan suras, namely his mental exhaus- 
tion. All this brought him to the idea of looking 
for a new spheie of actiwty outside Mecca, however j 
difficult it must have been for an Arab to break j 
tlie links that bound him to his tribe and family, i 
The congiess of people from all parts at the | 
pilgi image gave him good opportunities to attempt ! 
to And one. After several unsuccessful negotiations , 
he found a favouiable soil for his scheme with ' 
some men from Medina Unfortunately we koow I 
very little about conditions at this time m this I 
town [q. v.] but we may safely assume that the 
large number of Jews in it had contributed to 
make the peasant population of Medina somewhat j 
familiar with religious ideas (cf. Ibn Ilisham, p. 178). j 
There is however no question that the Medlnese | 
did not so much want to attiact an inspired preacher . 
to themselves as to get a political leader, who ! 
would readjust their political relations, which had j 
been shattered in the tribal conflicts culminating j 
in the battle of Bu c ath [q. v.]. With this we are t 
faced with one of the most difficult problems in 
the biography of Muhammad, the double personality 
which he presents to us. The inspired religious 
enthusiast, whose ideas mainly centred around the 
coming last judgment, who had borne all insults and i 
attacks, who only timidly touched on the possibility , 
of active resistance (xvi. 127) and preferred to ' 
leave everything to Allah’s intervention, with the : 
migration to Medina enteis upon a secular stage 1 
and at one stioke shows himself a brilliant political 
genius. That Muhammad's e)e in Mecca took in 
the wider political situation is evident from the 
piophecy in bura xxx. 1 s </. ; but the passage is ! 
quite isolated there and in any case M. Hart- | 
matin’s effort (Die arabische I’ra^\ p. 53), to . 
make him play the part of a far-seeing diplomat : 
in international politics is based on fanciful argu- 1 
meats with no basis m the sources. Nevertheless ] 
in the despatch of a section of his followers to j 
Abyssinia and in the attempt to reach a com- \ 
promise with the poI)theists in Mecca, we have ! 
hints which to some extent bridge over the gulf ! 
between the two figures. The decisive point however j 
is that the Medlnese would ceitainly not have j 
thought of seeking in him a saviour from their j 
social and political difficulties, if they had not been j 


j much impressed by his abilities in this direction, 
f After Muhammad had entered into relations w ith 
1 some Medlnese who had come as pilgrims to Mecca, 
j the latter began to spread Islam in their native 
| town along with men whom he had sent there 
j and thus he was able after a preliminary conference 
! in al- c Akaba [q. v.] to conclude at the pilgi image 
) next year (622) at the same place a formal 
I agreement with a considerable number of Medlnese. 

, in which they pledged themselves in the name 
of their fellow-citizens, to take him into then 
1 community and to protect him as one of their 
1 own citizens, which, as the further history shows, 

! w'as also to hold for his Meccan followers if they 
! moved to Medina. Tradition, and no doubt rightly. 

1 here mentions only' the promise of the Medlnese 
to take Muhammad under their protection and 
not any further obligations. On the other hand 
according to Ibn Hishain, p. 287, at the first 
confeience at t Akaba Muhammad is said to have 
imposed a series of commands upon them 5 but 
this so-called “women’s homage” is, as the very 
name shows, taken from the later Sura lx. 12 
and is clearly adapted to Meccan conditions (cf. 
especially the vow not to kill children). These 
negotiations, which could not remain unknown 
to the Meccans, produced great bitterness, and a 
second /£/>/<?, as c L'rwa says, began for the belie veis, 
which must have still moie confirmed them in 
their resolution to migrate to Medina. They slipped 
away in larger or smaller bodies, so that finally 
only Muhammad with Abu Ilakr and, accoidingto 
the story c Ali, was left. That the Prophet did not 
go with the others was ceitainly due to the fact 
that the Meccans otherwise would have prevented 
the whole emigration. They knew' him well enough 
to see the danger if he were to ally himself with 
another tribe and there is therefore no reason to 
doubt Tradition when it relates, although with 
much legendary embellishment (cf. on David's flight: 
Tabail, i. 556), how he had to be the last to flee 
from the town. Tradition is also confirmed by 
Siiia ix. 40 where there is mention of Muhammad 
and his companion (Abu Bakr) stopping in the 
cave. 

The migration of the Prophet, the Hidjra [q. v.J, 
has been with justice taken by the Muslims as 
the starting-point of their chronology, for it forms 
the first stage in a movement which id a short 
time became of significance in the history of the 
w'oild. According to the usual calculation, he ar- 
rived in Kuba\ a suburb of Medina, on the 12 th 
Rabt c I of the first year, i. e. Sept. 24, 622 and 
shortly after went into his new home. The tasks 
which awaited him placed the greatest strain on his 
diplomatic and organizing abilities. He could only 
rely with absolute certainty on those who had 
migrated with him (the Muhadjirun q. v.) for 
their whole future existence depended entirely 
on him and of course only those had migrated 
who were fiimly convinced of the truth of his 
mission. In addition, there were those Medlnese 
who had already adopted Islam or did so soon 
after his arrival, the so-called Ansar [q. v.] or 
“helpers”, who however formed only a portion 
of the inhabitants of Medina. He only found 
direct opposition in a few families, like the L Aws 
Allah ; but at the same time there were a number 
who while they did not exactly oppose him 
only reluctantly accepted the new relations, the 
so called mii?iajikun« [q. v.], who were to cause 
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him much anxiety. Fortunately for him, they were ( evening salats and the easier lule about purification 
hi by a man, the KhazradjI c Abd Allah b Ubaiy, | before the salat (iv. 46; v. 9 7). On the other 

who possessed the munajik quality of involution ’ hand, Friday as. the day of the common salat, 

to such an extent that he regularly let slip every i which probably goes back to the Tewish day of 
uLcasion on which he might have offered success- ! piepaiation (cf Becker's correction to Ibn Sa c d, 
ful opposition. A further danger lay in the fact in-i S3, 2:? , in 7 >/., iii. 519). is said to have 
that the old and bitter feud between the two . been already mtioduced befoie the Ilidjra by 
chief parties, the c Aws and Khazradj. had by no j MuUab 1 >. “Umair (accouhng to otheis, Asad b. 
means died down, but might easily break out | Zurara). Whetlier the choice of Jerusalem as the 
again on any occasion. Finally theie were the Jews I kill a [q. v.] was one of the concessions made to 
(111 the first place al-Kahinan *, i. e. the Nadii and ; the Me-ifnese Tews is unceitain as the statements 
Kuiaba; cf. Kais b. al-Khatlm, ed. Kowalski, xx.: . about his attitude in Mecca on this point differ. 
Hassan b. Thabit, N°. 216, I9 ; Ibn Hisham, p. 660 But it is improbable that he should have turned 
and Ibn Sa c d, viii. S 6, 91) and the judaicised | towards the Ka c ba there, otherwise it is difficult 

tubes in Medina, who played an important pait ( to undeistand how the different stories could ha\e 

because of their wealth and the support they had • arisen But whether he then Used Jerusalem as the 
in the Jewish colonies in Khaibar etc. For Mu- | kibla. which need not neces^anlv mean a boirowing 
luminad they were on the whole a plus factor j from the Jews, as this dnection of prayei was 
in his calculations for, according to his theoiy j elsewhere found in the east. e. g. among the 
already mentioned, he ought to expect that they 1 Kbiomtes and Flkesaites. whether he turned to the 
would champion the truth of his preaching. His east like many Chiistiuns, or whether he had a 
relations with the Christians in Medina (cf. Hassan kibla at all (the KuUan is silent on the point) is 
1). Uiabit. N°. 133, j-) were no longei absolutely uncertain, but in any case the balance of piobability 
unstrained, since he had begun in Mecca to reject is in favour of the Jerusalem kibla having been 
the orthodox ecclesiastical Christology; but they one of the alterations made to gratify the Medinese 
were insignificant and could be ignored. He also Jews. If some writers have seen in the immediate 
had a much greater sympathy with them than with erection of a place of pravei (Ibn I-Ii sham. p. 336) 
the Jew’s (v. 85; lvii. 27). a copying of the Jewish synagogues, Caetani 1ms 

Muhammad bad to foim a united community with weighty leasons aigued that this was not a 
out of these heterogeneous elements. The hist building definitely assigned to the woi-hip of (iod, 
problem to be tackled was how to piocure the neces- j since the alleged masdjii was also used for all 
miy means of subsistence for the emigrants, who | kinds of seculai purposes, because m reality it was 
were for the most part without means or work, j simply the court-yard (aar) occupied by Muhammad 
which could for the time being onlv be done . and his family, w’hile the assemblies foi regular 
through the self-sacrifice of the Ansar and certainly j worship weie held on the mu sail a [cf mviIva], 
only very inadequately. To strengthen their claims | But nevertheless the “mosque of opposition so called 
for protection, he ordered the relationship of j by the Prophet with horroi (Sura ix. 10$: see below) 
brotherhood to be created between each emigrant 1 seems to ha\e been an actual building recalling 
and a man of Medina. This arrangement, to which the Jewish synagogues. In spite of the-e concessions 
was added brotherhood between every’ tw'o emi- 1 to the Jews, it soon became obvious that he had 
giants, was abolished after the battle of Badi by seriously miscalculated with legard to them. Although 
^ura xxxiii. 6 and left only a few traces (see Ibn they undoubtedly cherished lively expectations of 
Fad, iii. xxxiv.). On the other hand, we possess the coming of the Messiah (Ibn Hicham, p. 2S6, 
for a somewhat later period, when relations between 373 sq ) they could not powbly recognise an Aiab 
Muhammad and the Jews had begun to be strained, as the expected Messiah and he had soon iea-011 
a vety r valuable document in Muhammad's con- to lament that onlv a few among them believed in 


stitution of the community which has been pie- 
seivcd by Ibn Ishak. It reveals his great diplomatic 
gifts, foi it allows the ideal which he cherished 
of an ttmma definitely religious in outlook to sink 
temporarily into the background and is shaped 
essentially by practical considerations. It is true 
that the highest authority is with Allah and 
Muhammad, before whom all matteis of impoitanee 
are to be laid; but the amnia included also Jews 
and pagans, so that the legal forms of the old Arab 
tribes aie substantially’ preserved. This scheme had 
however no considerable practical importance: it is 
no ^ere mentioned in the Kur an (hardly’ even 
} nuu - 58), because it was soon rendered obsolete 
’> the rapidly changing conditions. 

It is a proof of the Prophet’s* political wisdom 
tut he endeavouied to attach the Jews, to himself 
9 taking over several features of their worship, 
.us he made the 10 th Muharram a fast-day. ol>- 
'lously. in imitation of the Jewish fast on the 
lQt Tishri, the day of atonement, which is paiti- 
culaily ob\ious in its name, taken from the Aramaic 
a sliura ). On Jewish practice are probably also 
used the introduction of the midday salat, which 
v,as no ' v (ii. 239) added to the morning and 


lnm (iii. 106 1 In particular, the mistmdei standings 
! in his lepiodiRtion of the Old Testament stories 
; ui laws aroused the notorious Jewish love of 
> ridicule and thus brought Mm into an untortunate 
j position. His conviction of the divine origin of his 
1 mi.-sion and his position among the believers would 
! not allow him to confess that he had made a 
mistake and on the othei hand lie had too often 
himself appealed to the testimony of the older 
leligions of revelation to be able to ignore this 
cnticisin. He icscued himself from this dilemma 
hv asserting that the Jews had only leceived a 
portion i>l the revelation fiv. 47 * n ^- 11 51 

and even this included a number of special laws 
adapted to a paiticulai age 1 iv. 15S: \i 147: wi. 

1 19) but they had also concealed all sorts ot things 
in their holy scnptures (11 3 °- I 4 I - J 54 - *69; 

in. 64 etc.)* and indeed had even falsified their 
scriptures (ii 56 • tv - 4 ^: v. 16, 43: vii 162: cf. 
Hassan b. Thabit, N°. 96. 2 : and the aiticle i ahuTi ). 
in shoit the\ obtained luridly mote benefit fiom 
then senptures than an ass from the books which 
he is can ring on his hack (lxii 5). The Jews 
were not able to refute these assertions for, although 
he challenged them to produce these scriptures 
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(iii. 87) neither he nor his followers could read a | the great hanij not only in contrast to the heathen 
word of them. He therefore now poured forth the | but also to the possessors of a scripture (neither 
4 vials of his wrath upon the Jews m many speeches ! polytheist, nor Jew nor Christian [ii, 129; iii. 60, 

1 and awaited the time when he would he able to i 89] wherefore, as Snouck Hurgronje has shown. 

refute their criticism and malicious witticisms and j vi. 162 and xvi. 1 24 must also be Medinese). He 
tergh ersations in convincing fashion (e. g. iii. and his son Ishmael, the ancestor of the Aiab-. 
177 s qq.\ iv. 4S). As he had now already begun . founded the Meccan sanctuary and the rites celebiated 
to regard the church doctiine of the Christians as a j heie, now coirupted by the heathen, which Mu- 
corruption of the true teaching of Jesus, he felt j hammad is to restore (ii. 11S sq . ; xxii. 27 sqq ). 
himself called upon to reform the degenerate reli- j Whether this bold idea, which according to Sura 
gions of revelation, each of which asseited it was j iii. 5S met with opposition from the possessors 
the only true one (ii. 107) As a result he now i of asciipture, was an original one and in this ca^e 
claimed a special place among the prophets: he is , a really brilliant invention of Muhammad’s or 
seal of the piophets (xxxiii. 40; a metaphorical I whether it was already in existence, for example 
expression which Mani among others applied to ! among arabicised Jews, cannot be decided. The 
himself and which indicates the conclusion of the \ only thing certain is that he cannot have been 
series'', he is the last prophet, to whom Jesus ] acquainted with it in Mecca for we meet it no- 
himself had pointed under the name Ahmad (lxi. [ where in connection with mentions of the Ka'ba 
6 ; cf. iii. 75). Still he is not thinking any more j and it is actually excluded by the passages men- 
than befoie of introducing a new religion but only ! tioned above (p. 726 a ). 

of restoring the religion proclaimed by the piophets j While his religion was being transformed in this 
from the beginning. But nevertheless the early years way, Muhammad's personal position was being 
aftei the migration were the peiiod when Muham- gradually changed by the altered conditions. Ac- 
madanism was born as an independent religion, coiding to the already mentioned constitution of 
for parallel with his criticism of the religions of ■ the community, all important matters w r ere to be 
revelation and in particular opposition to Judaism laid before Allah and himself. It now became a 
ran a positive shaping of Islam, through which ; fundamental duty of the believers to be obedient 
he was emancipating himself in important points ' to Allah and to himself (iii. 3, 29, 126, 166; iv. 
from his previous models. He gave his leligion a 1 17 sq.. 62 [where it is added : “and to those among 
pronounced national character by taking over various j >011 who have to exercise authority”]* v. 93; xxiv. 
elements from the worship of the old Arabs and 51. 62; cf. also lx. 12, the “women’s homage’ 
associating them with his religious ideas. In the ' which is inserted in the account of the second 
second year of the Hidjra (July 623 — June 624) j conference at c Akaba, Ibn Hisham, p. 289) and 
after some hesitation, he ordered that Jerusalem 1 those who are disobedient are threatened with 
should no longer be the W>la at prayer but the j the toitures of hell (ix. 64). Alongside of the beliel 
ancient sanctuary of the Black Stone at Mecca ] in Allah now appears belief in the Prophet (xlviii. 
(ii. 136 — 145) for it “is a gathering-place and a ; 9; l\iv. 8 etc.). Allah is his protector, as is 
safe retreat for men” (ii. 1 1 9 ). His native town ■ Gabriel, and the angels are at his disposal (lxvi. 
was thus made the centre of the true religion. As | 4). He claims ceitain piivileges, which suggest a 
a substitute for the pilgrimage which he now' w orldly mortal rather than a spiritual leader (xxiv. 
adopted into his religion as one of the main rites, I 62; xlix. 2 sqq.) xxiv. 63; lviii. 13 sq . ; xxxuh 
but from which he and his followers were tempo- 1 53) but which however must be described as quite 
rarily cut off, he had an animal sacrificed in this | moderate demands. 

year on the 10 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja on the mu sail a j The elevation of Mecca to be the centre of his 
in Medina (Tabari, i. 1362; accoiding to Ibn Sa c d, I leligion imposed on Muhammad new tasks, which 
i/ii., 9 he continued this after the occupation of ; were soon to lead to unexpected results. If visiting 
Mecca) and in the following year he calls the the holy places in and around Mecca was a duty 
hadjdj one of the obligations of believers towards of the Muslims, who were excluded from the town 
Allah (iii. 90 sq.). Friday retained its significance j (xxii. 25 jy.), the result was the inevitable necessity 
but was not to be a day of rest like the Jewish of forcing admission to them. In addition the 
Sabbath (lxii. 9 sq.). which is connected with hi& j Piophethad an account to settle with the Meccans, 
rejection of the Old Testament idea of God resting | for by his expulsion they had triumphed ovei 
after_ the creation ( 1 . 37). In place of the fasting J him in the eyes of the world and the punishment 
on c Ashura\ he substituted quite a new particular ; repeatedly threatened them had not materialised, 
rite, according to which his followers were to fast j unlike the stereotyped punishments of the godless 
throughout Ramadan, the month, in which he had j in the stories of the prophets. This led to a new 
received the fundamental revelation (ii. 281), as 1 command, that of the holy war (“war on the path 
long as the sun wa* visible in the heavens. The 1 of Allah”, al-JjihaJ, q.v.), and to set such a war 
Manichaeans had a similar custom; but whether he j in motion now' became the object of his endeavour, 
took the new levelation from them or from another ! which he tenaciously pursued. There were how- 
sect cannot be ascertained [cf. ramai>an]. i ever considerable difficulties in the way of achieving 

This nationalisation of Islam, which was to have | this object. The Medinese had only pledged them- 
so many results, gave Muhammad a final legitimation, ! selves to defend him like one of their number if 
which brought it into harmony with his earlier _ he were attacked, and the anything but warlike 
appeal to the religions of revelation, as he came meichants of Mecca were not inclined to oblige 
forward as the restorer of the religion of Abraham j him by beginning. The emigrants were, it is true, 
hut Hat Ibtahlm) which had been corrupted by j not bound in this way, but it went nevertheless 
1 r!' S aDd Christians. Abraham, whom Jews j very much against their feelings as Arabs openly 
f . ristians alike regarded a*. the great type , to fight members of their tribe and blood relations. 
dic^A and ' vhom he had himself emphatically in- ; How much their resistance vexed him is shown 
ae as 1 e true hariif (e. g. vi. 79), now becomes i by the vigorous reproaches which he makes to his 
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follow ei*. in this connection (ii. 212; xxii. 39 sqq. 
ctL ) He succeeded however in finding a wav out of 
the difficult), which might be able to pave the 
v, for military enterpiises without injuring these 
feeling-* too much. After he had sent different men 
v. itli small aimed forces who did not succeed m en- 
cuai'teimg the enemy, in Radjab. one of the sacre*l 
month.*' in which all fighting was forbidden, he sent 
Mini e of his followers to Nakhla, where a caravan 
was expected and gave their leader sealed ordeis 
in which he left it to their judgment what they 
should do. They did not disappoint him for they 
fell upon the caravan which felt secure until the 
cn 1 of the month and one of the Meccans was 
lvi’lul. The rich plunder was sent to Medina, where 
m the* meanwhile a storm of indignation had biuken 
out. Muhammad however gave the people time to 
lecover and finally calmed them, by the revelation 
ii. 214. The success of the coup had had such an effect 
m Medina that not only emigrants but also a number 
of An sar offered their services, when he appealed 
f"i followers in Ramadan 2 a. 11. in a new raid, 
which lie himself would lead. On this occasion 
chance came to his aid in unexpected fashion. 
He had learned that a rich caravan was on its 
way from Syria and he decided to ambush it at 
BaJr [q. v.]. The very cautious Abu Sufyan [q. v.] 
who was leading the caravan got wind of hi* 
j hm however and sent messengers expics** to 
Me^ca fm help. But when by a diveision to the coa^t 
he had reached safety, he soon afterwards sent other 
messengeis to Mecca to cancel the first message. 
The angeied Meccans hadhowevei already collected 
an army which was three times the size of Mu- 
hammad's little handful of men and weie unwilling 
to let the opportunity escape of properly chastising 
then troublesome enemy. They went to Bad 1 , where 
""’On afterwards Muhammad arrived with his men. 
expecting to meet Abu Sufyan \s helpless caravan. 
M hen they discovered their mistake they weie 
filled ^ with terror (viii. 5 sqq . ; cf. the continuation 
of Irwa’s story: Tabari, i. 12S4 sq.) ; but the 
Piophet saw' in the encounter the wonderful dis- 
pensation of Allah, who w idled to foice them to 
a battle and his remarkable power of suggestion 
was able so to inspire his men that they com- 
pletely routed the far superior enemy. A number 
of the Meccans, including the leadei of the aristocrats 
Ahu Djahl, were slain and several, including Mu- 
hammad s uncle c Abbas, were brought planners 
to Medina, where Muhammad had two of them. 
al-Wlr and c Ukba b. A bl Mu c ait. put to death, 
^hile the others were held to ransom. This in our 
c - LS very insignificant fracas, which liowevei must 
be judged in light of the ob.seivation by Houghty 
w h° knew the country (Twe/s, ii. 378). became 
of the utmost significance for the history of Islam. 
°r Muhammad saw in the victory a poweiful 
C'liifii mation of his belief in the superioiity of 
Allah (vni i 7i 06 ; in. 119; cf Ka c !> l). Malik, 
in II>n Hisham, p. 520 sq.) and in his own call, 
and besides the commercial city of Mecca enjoyed 
s..ch great prestige in Arabia that its conqueior 
^oiind to attract all eyes to himself. He there- 
01 e displayed even greater energy and was able 
utilise the advantages he had won. After he 
ia 1 ( ^ rawn up the programme given in Sura vm. 57 
It'' 7 * he began to besiege the Jewish tribe ot 
amuka c in their forts. The Munafikun a did not 
‘ are to oppose him seriously and the other 
their co-religionists in the lurch in shame- 


ful fashion (cf. lix 14) so that the latter were 
forced to migiate to Transjordania. 

In order to protect himself while fighting from 
attacks from another foe. Muhammad at this time 
adopted a plan which i-> a furthei proof of his 
outstanding political ability. He concluded, as 
a number uf letters that have been preserved 
‘•how (cf. J. S per her, Mitteihtnqen Jcs Seminars 
fur client. Sf.achcn. 1916"), as lord of Medina, 
alliances with a number of Beduin tribes in which 
the two parties pledged themselves to assist one 
another. 

In the year 3 A. II. (June 624 — June 625) Mu- 
hammad continued his attacks on the Meccan 
caiavans so that the Kuiaish finally saw the neces- 
sity of taking more vigorous measures and revenging 
themselves foi Badr. An army of 3,000 men was 
equipped and set out with much display for Medina 
under the leadei ^hip of Abu Sufyan. who was 
little suited for the ta»k. Although seveial of his 
follower advi>ed Muhammad to make his defence 
within the town, he decided to go out with his 
foice 5 :, which, had been much reduced by the depar- 
ture of the Munafikunh and took up a position 
at the foot of the hill of Uhud [q. v ]. In spite 
of the numerical superiority of the Meccans, the 
fighting at first went in favour of the Muslim.*', 
until a number of aichers who had been placed 
to defend his flank joined against Muhammad's 
expies-, orders in the battle, which promised to 
Meld rich booty and this at once enabled Khahd b. 
al-Walld to fail up an Muhammad's flank. The tables 
were now turned and many of the Muslims began 
to flee, especially when the rumour spread that 
the Prophet had fallen (cf. hi. 138). In reality he 
was only wounded and escaped with a few faithful 
fidloweis thiough a ravine on to the south side of 
the hill !•'. .rtunately for him, the Meccans were 
quite incompetent to follow up their victory and 
ns they thought that Muhammad had been punished 
and their honour saved, they turned quietly back 
to Mecca. The Piophet was thus saved from the 
worst, but he had to lament many fallen friends in- 
cluding Ham/a [q v.Jand his newly acquit ed pie-tigc 
naturally abo sufieied \\ ith all the eloquence in 
his power he endeavoured to raise the morale of 
his folio wets by exhortation and censure alike (ni. 
1 14 sq ., 1 33 — 154- 159 — 200) but the consequences 
of his reverse did not fail to materialise. The Jews 
who had taken no part in the fighting (avoiding 
to Ibn Hisham, they weie observing the Sabbath), 
made 110 secret ot their delight at hi** mi-fiu tune, 
and several Beduin tribe-' next v ear (4 A. n. = June 
625— beginning of June 626; the eclipse of the moon 
which took place in Djuinada II of this veur was 
that visible in Medina in the night of Nov. 19-20, 
625, cf. Rhodokanakis. in U\Z. K.M.. mv. 105; 
('aetani, 1. 59S 0.7.) showed how much his prestige 
with them had sunk [ct. r»i*R mvix\]. It was 
therefore all the more necessary to make an ex- 
ample and another Jew l-h tribe in Medina, the Nadir, 
seemed a suitable object after Kn n b Ashrat s 
(q. v. and cf. Ilassan b. lhabit, N°. 07 murder 
had served as a prelude. It is made a charge 
against them in Sura lix. 4 that they defy Allah and 
lm me-sengei. on which account Tradition imputes 
all soits of crimes to them Aftei a siege of several 
weeks (Tabari, i. 1S50; cf. Kuting, Ta^ehuch. p. ill) 
they weie forced to emigrate to Khaibar or Syria. 
Thev left behind them their weapons and their 
gold and silver as a rich booty, the distribution 
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of which on this occasion Muhammad reserved for 
himself (hx. 6 sag.) 

To this period most probably belongs the pro- 
hibition of the dunking of wine which is characteristic 
of Islam (v. 92 sq. ; cf the instructive gradation 
in Ixxxiii. 25: xvi. 69; iv. 46: ii. 216. where the 
word u gieat" is to be deleted as Schwally proposes). 
It has been connected with a number of features 
of life in the old Semitic east but the main 
reason should rather be sought in the connection 
with the maisir games [q. v.]. Drinking-bouts with 
fea-ting on a specially slain camel and games of 
chance, which were in the eyes of the old Arabs 
tiie bright spots in their hard struggle for existence, 
and in which they endeavouied to display their 
nobility and hospitality, brought the Muslims into 
suspicious lelatiuns with pagans and with Chiistian 
and Jewish wine-sellers, which might easily lead 
to their falteiing in their new religion (cf. Wakidi, 
transl. Wellhausen, p. 100: Bukhari, ed. Krehl, 
ii. 270 st?.') 1 and this might explain why he for- 
bade both at the same time, which of course does 
not exclude the possibility that forms of abstinence 
for other reasons may have been known to him 
(Musailima's prohibition of wine was obviously 
intended as asceticism; cf. the aiticle). While 
Muhammad was endeavouring to restore his weakened 
authonty. a new and threatening storm came upon 
him and Medina from Mecca. The Kuraish, whose 
caravans were being continually harassed by him 
(cf. Hassan b Thabit, N°. 16, 6 st ? ) and who 
were urged on bv the Jews of Khaibar, recognised 
that the victory at Uhud had only been a blow- 
in the air and realised the necessity of oc- 
cupying Medina, which they had then neglected 
to do. Conscious of their slight military skill, they 
negotiated vigorously with various Beduin tribes 
and thus raised a large at my — said to have been 
10.000 men — with which they set out against 
Medina in the year 5 (June 626— May 627). The 
various accounts of the season of the year (some- 
times a month after the bailey harvest, sometimes 
cold wintei storms, the latter in agreement with 
Suia xxxiii. 9: cf. Hassan b. Thabit, N°. 14, may 
be reconciled by the possibility that the siege lasted 
a considerable time (cf. Doughty's description, 
Tiavels * ii. 429 sqq. of the siege of c Aneze, which 
in general lllustiates this war excellently). The 
advance of this imposing at my produced great 
consternation in Medina, which was still further 
increased by the vacillating attitude of the Muna- 
fiklin a and by the discovery or perhaps only the 
suspicion that the Jews were conspiring with the 
enemy (xxxiii. 10 sqq . 26) Muhammad in order to 
strengthen the defences had a ditch ( bkandak , a 
Persian xv<m\) dug in front of the unprotected 
part-, of the town According to se\eral stories, he , 
did this on the ad\ice of a Persian named Salman 1 
but J. Horovitz (cf. Is I., xii. 17S — 183) would 
reject this as a later accretion. Modest as the 
defences were — • about 1 50 years later c Isa b. 
Musa bridged the ditch which had been lestored 
by Muhammad b. c Abd Allah, by throwing a few' 
doors across it — they seem to have imposed 
upon the enem\ who had little experience in the 
art of war and the siege giadually dragged on. 
The able lord of Medina used the time for secret 
negotiations with the (jhatafan and cleveilv stirred 
up distrust of one another among his opponents 
and when at the same time the weather conditions 
became unfavourable the besiegeis lost heart and 


gradually began to retire so that the last effort 
of the Kuraish to destroy their sinister foe came to 
nothing. For one section of the participants howevei. 
the comedy of the “War of the Ditch” was to become 
a bloody tragedy. Hardly had the besiegeis retned 
than the Prophet declaied war on the last Jewish 
tribe of any size, the Kuraiza, and began to besiege 
their quarter of the town. The Jew's no doubt 
hoped to escape in the same easy fashion as the 
Nadir bad, especially as their allies, the c Aws, were 
very actively trying to induce Muhammad to 
clemency; but this time he was inexorable and 
carried out seriously a threat that he had previously 
made (lix. 3). Tradition has however endeavoured 
to put the responsibility for the massacre of the 
Kuraiza on Sa c d b. Mu c adh (cf. Hassan b. Thabit, 
N°. clxvii., who asserts Sa c d’s innocence). But theie 
are vaiious indications that it was the Prophet 
himself who made the decision and perhaps induced 
the Jew's to surrender. On this occasion the Jews 
showed a strength of character and nobility of 
spirit which throws a redeeming light on their 
otherwise so ignoble history. 

By these amputations, which however did not 
remove all the Jews from Medina (cf. Ibn Hicham, 
p. S95 ; Wakidl-Wellhausen, p. 264, 309, 393: 
Hassan b. Thabit, N°. 1 33, T7 ), the Prophet had 
come nearer his goal, the organisation of an nmmci 
on a purely leligious basis, which hitherto he had 
to keep somewhat in the background for political 
reasons. Fur the present he continued his attacks 
on the Meccan caravans far into the year 6 (May 
627 — May 628) and his raids, usually punitive 
expeditions, on Beduin tribes; of these expeditions, 
which have no particular interest, mention may 
be made of that against the Banu Mustalik which 
must have taken place about this time, as it gave 
rise to a serious conflict between the Muhadjirun a 
and the Ansar ami involved c A 5 isha [q. v.] in the 
celebi ated ad veil tuie which nearly cost her her 
position as the wife of the Prophet, until finally 
a revelation saved her (xxiv. 4 sq , 10 — 20). 

Towards the end of the year 6 Muhammad 
thought that his position in Medina was so firmly 
established that he could risk a step, which would 
bring him nearer the desired goal. He and the 
emigrants were still excluded from Mecca and its 
holy places, but through secret confidential agents, 
among whom we may ceitainly include his care- 
fully calculating uncle c Abbas, he knew' that feeling 
in the town had been gradually coming round (of. 
xlviii. 15; lx. 7). An increasing number had 
become tired of the hopeless w'ars and thought it 
would be much more advantageous for the com- 
merce of Mecca to make peace with their in- 
defatigable enemy, especially after he had adopted 
into his programme the pilgrimages to their fairs, 
the source of the city’s wealth. Trusting to this 
1 evulsion of feeling he gave his followers in Dhti 
’ 1 -KaMa of the year 6, i. e. March 628 (the news 
of the death of the Persian king Khusraw Farwez on 
the Feb. 29 of this year reached him on the way) 
oiders to provide themselves with sacrificial victims 
and undertake an c umra [q. v.] with him to Mecca, 
as Allah in a vision had promised him a success- 
ful fulfilment of the visit (xlviii. 27). He probably 
chose an c umra deliberately (Ibn Ilisham, p. 74 °i 
Wakidl-Wellhausen, p. 249 sq 253; cf, Sura, xx. 
30, 34) instead of the great pilgrimage which w p as 
soon due, as the consequences of an encounter 
with all manner of tribes, with whom he might 
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possibly have been waging war, were too incalculable 
fur him: but perhaps he cherished also the hope 
that, if all went well, he might remain there m 
the following month also (cf. li. 192 which pci- 
lups belongs to this connection). The step was 
neveitheless a risky one. so that he asked several 
Bcdum tiibes to accompany him in case they met 
with resistance. To his disappointment however, they 
infused (xlviu 1 1 sq.) so that he decided to abandon 
the military cliaiaetei of the march and make his 
follow'd s go as harmless pilgrims. In Mecca many 
were inclined to meet his w ishes but the belligerent 
paity was still strong enough to get a body of aimed 
men sent to meet him to prevent him entering 
the town. He theiefoie encamped at al-Hudaibiya 
[q. v] wheie he began to negotiate with the 
Meccans, and when this led to no result he sent 
c l thman, who was protected by his family con- 
nections, into the town as his representative. But 
when the latter showed no signs of leturning and 
finally a rumour got about that he had been 
muidered, the situation became critical and Mu- 
hammad diopped all negotiations, collected his 
followers under a tree, probably one long held 
sacred, and made them swear to fight for him to 
the last, which they did with enthusiasm (xlvm. 
io, iS). But soon afterwards a number of Meccans 
ainved and offeied a compromise, which is very 
characteristic of the aimless Meccan policy, by 
which he was to retire this time but to be allow ed 
to perform an ‘umra next year. He agreed to the 
proposal, concluded a ten yeais" truce with the 
Kuraish and further promised to surrender all 
Meccans of dependent status who came to him. 
Ills folio weis, whom he had worked up into a 
s tate of great excitement by his promises and the 
taking of the oath, heaid these conditions with 
scarcely concealed anger; but Muhammad calmly 
ordeied the saciifieial animals brought with them 
to be slain, which was to have been done at an 
'umra in the town (see Lane, Lexicon, s. v. mahill ). 
and had his haii cut and by his authonty forced 
hi^ grumbling followers to do the same. Only later 
did they discover that he had made a bnlliant 
stroke of policy for he had induced the Meccans 
to recognise the despised fugitive as an opponent 
of equal rank and had concluded a peace with 
them which promised well foi the future. 

He and the participants received ample com- 
pensation for the apparently frustrated c umra at the 
beginning of the v ear 7 (May 6 2 S — April 629) 
the capture of the fertile oasN of Khaibai [4. v ] 
which was inhabited by Jews. It was the firs* actual 
conquest by the Piophet and he instituted on this 
occasion a practice which became regulai aftei - 
waids, when Jews or Chiistians capitulated: he 
( bd not put the people to death or banish them 
JUt them remain as tenants, as it were, who 
to pay dues eveiy year. This expedition which 
•iLo biought the Jewish colonies of Wadi T- Kura in- 
to his power, made the Muslims richixlvin. 18-21). 

In this peiiud, although the exact date is variously 
S lv en, tiadition puts the despatch of letters from 
the Prophet to Mukawkis. governor of Alexandria, 
tile iuIoi of Abjssinia, the Byzantine emperor, the 
er&ian king etc., in which he demanded that they 
Hiould adopt Islam. The alleged original manu- 
•>unpt of the first of these has however proved not 
genuine (see J. 1854, p. 482 n/./.; 
-aidun, in IIilUl , 1904, p. 103 sq. : Becker, Papui 
lt~ Reinhardt^ i. 3). But even what is 1 elated 


about these epistles hardly deserves the faith most 
people have put in it. Even if we disregard the 
many apocryphal details, we must surely consider 
it very unlikely that so sober a politician as Mu- 
hammad, who had at this time a very definite 
object, the conquest of Mecca, befoie his eyes, 
should have though of indulging so fantastic 
an idea as the conversion of Heraclius or the 
Persian king, to whom the u lucid Arabic Kur’an” 
was no less unintelligible than the Bible to 
the Prophet and his countiymen, and whom he 
could neither compel by force nor entice with 
profei red advantages. It is very doubtful if Mu- 
hammad ever thought at all of his religion as a 
universal religion of the world, as for example 
Xoldeke, in IF. Z K . J/., xxi. 307, Goldziher, 
Verlesu>i*en it her den Islam , p. 25, and T. \V. 
Arnold. The Ffcachut* of Islam , p 23 sqq. hold 
(against them, see Snouck Hurgronje, Mohamme- 
danism. p. 4S saq . : H. Lam mens, Etu le snr le 
an cal fe Mo'azeia, i. 422). The passages in 
the Meccan suras which can be quoted 111 favour 
of this theorv (\i. 90: xu. 104; xxi. 1 5 7 s xxv * 1 5 
xxxiv. 27; xxxvi. 70: xxxviii. 87; l.xviu. 52; 
Ixxxi. 27: cf. fiom the later period: iii. 90: xxii. 
25) are limited by their context or by unambiguous 
parallels (like vi. 92; xln. 5 [the mother of the 
city. 1. e. Mecca]; cf. xxvi. 214). Besides, in the 
Medina period, the place of peisuasiun and proof 
(“qu compulsion in religion*’: ii. 257; cf. xvi. 126), 
was taken by the spiead of Islam by foice of 
arms, which, although based on the supremacy of 
Islam over other religions (iii. 79: ix. 33. lxi. 
4). was confined to the lands inhabited by Arabs. 
If aftei the conquest of Mecca he also declared 
war on the possessors of a scripture (see below) 
the campaigns undei taken by him prove that he 
was only thinking of Aiabs under Byzantine or 
Persian nile, and it cannot be proved that he ever 
went beyond this in his schemes (the gilt of Hebron, 
Baladhurl. ed. de Goeje, p. 129 may be confidently 
asserted to be a foigeiy: cf. the article Usama). 
The decisive consideration however is that Mu- 
hammad at the height of his power never demanded 
from Jews or Christians that they should adopt 
Islam * but was content with a political subjection 
and the pav ment of tribute. I he correct conclusion 
is therefore t*> reject those stories and to look 
for the real historical basis in negotiations of a 
purely political nature, e. g. with the friendly 
Mukawkis (q. v. and cf. Butler, T he Aral’ Conquest 
1 0 f /'k* r/*A 1902) and to assume that the idea of 
a gicat missionary enteipiise arose later undei the 
influence of Christian traditions, notably of the 
, miracle of Pentecost. 

On the other hand, the character of the genuine 
letteis of the Prophet to the Aiab tribes changes 
! at this time, tor he was no longer content with 
a purelv political agreement but, reiving on Ins 
' ni ,vv consolidated power, also demanded that they 
should adhere to his religion, which involved 
1 performing the : al 5 t and paving "aims*’; he even 
crave the Djudham on the Syrian coast a respite 
; '(a man) of two months aftei which they were to 

I decide (see Speiber, op. cit .. p. 14 c 

i In March O29, Muhammad performed the umra 
stipulated for him by the peace of Hudaibiya (the 
'umra of the “contract” or “recovery”). For him 
who had been driven out of his native city it 
„. h undoubtedly a great satisfaction to be able to 
visit Mecca as the acknowledged lord of Medina; 
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but otherwise the significance of the occasion was 
more symbolical and the efforts of the practised 
diplomat to prolong his stay by his marriage with 
a si&ter-in-law of his* secret ally c Abbas [see maimuna] 
were politely but firmly resisted by the Meccans. 
On the other hand, it was of great significance 
that come of the most important Meccans, like 
'Ami b. al- c A-I and the military genius Khalid b. 
al-Walld. who saw he was the coming man, openly 
joined him, while his uncle c Abbas and the very 
patriotic (Ibn Hicham, p. 275) but cautious Abu 
Sufyan endeavoured in secret negotiations to prepare 
in the most favourable way for the inevitable lesult. 
In the meanwhile he continued his military ex- 
peditions. His forces suffered a serious reverse in 
the first considerable effort to extend his authonty 
over the Aiabs on B\zantine soil, at MiPta [q. v.] 
in Transjordania ; this is also recorded by Theo- 
phanes ( Chronograpkie , ed. de Boor, i. 335). But 
several Beduin tribes now began to see what ad- 
vantages they would procure not only for the next 
but also for this world bv joining him, and large 
groups like the Sulaim voluntanly adopted Islam 
and placed themselves under his flag. 

That it was Muhammad's intention to break the 
truce with the Kuraish at the hist opportunity 
may be taken as certain ; for it must have been 
intolerable for hnn that the heathen should still 
have Allah’s sanctuary m theii control (ix. 17 sq.; 
cf. ni. 3). The tactlessness of the Meccans now 
g:ue him his opp irtunity. Very much against the 
advice of Abu butyan, the belligerent party in 
Mecca had supported the Bakr against the Khuza'a, 
who were Muhammad’s allies, and thus given a 
plausible casus belli (cf. perhaps ix. 12 sq.), In 
Ramadan of the year 8 (May 629 — April 630) 
he set out at the head of an army of Muhadjirun a , 
Ansar, and Beduins. The news produced considerable 
anxiety in Mecca where the number of those who 
wanted to fight shrank daily so that the more 
prudent now could take control. Abu Sufyan, who 
was sent out with several others (including the 
Khuza'I Budail b. Warka who was a fnend of the 
Prophet's) met Muhammad not far from the town, 
paid homage to him and obtained an amnesty for 
all the Kurai-h who abandoned armed resistance 
(cf. Trua, Tabari, i. 1634 so.). Except for a few' 
irreconcilable') (cf. IXncan thr HuJhailitcn , N°. 183 \ 
Mubanad, al-hamil. ed. Wught. p. 365), they 
acquiesced and thus the Prophet was able to enter 
his native city piactically without a struggle and 
almost all its inhabitants adopted Islam. He acted 
with great geneio-ity and endeavoured to win all 
hearts by rich gilts {ta'llj al-kulTil , a new Use 
of the alms: cf. i\. 60). Only he demanded ruth- 
lessly the destruction of all idols in and around 
Mecca. Only Sura cx. seems to preserve an echo 
of the exaltation with which this victory filled 
him; here as m the unusually touching pas-age 
xlviii. 1 ay., he sees in the succe-s of his plans 
a sign that Allah has forgiven him all his sins. 

Muhammad did not rest long upon his laurels for 
not only was I a 5 if, which was closely associated with 
Mecca, still unsubdued but the Ilawaziu tribes in 
Cential Atabia were preparing for a decisive fight. 
A battle was fought with these Beduins at Hunain 
on the road to Ta'if [q. v.] which at first threatened 
to be a fatal disaster to the Piophet, mainly because 
of the unreliability of a number of the new con- 

Untl i SOmc followers, succeeded in 

recalling the fugitives and routing the enemy (ix. 


| 25 sq.). On the other hand, his inexperienced troops 
: were unable to take TaTf with its defences (cf. 

! the description of impregnable foitiesses in Dizcao 
dcr Hudhoiliten , N°. 66, xo sq.). The people of 
Ta 3 if however afterwards fell in with the spa it ot 
the time and adopted Islam. When Muhammad, aftei 
raising the siege, was distributing the booty of 
Ilunain, the Ansar who as soon as he entered 
Mecca had expressed the fear that he would take 
up his residence again in his native town, became 
very indignant about the rich gifts that he made 
to his former opponents in order “to win their 
hearts", while they themselves went empty-handed 
(cf. Hassan b. Thabit, N°. xxxi.) but he spoke 
so kindly to them that they burst into teais and 
declared themselves satisfied. His conduct on this 
occasion leminds us to some extent of that of 
David towards the Jews and Ephraimites aftei 
Absalom's rebellion. 

The characteristic feature of the year 9 (April 
630— April 631) in the memory of the Muslims was 
the many embassies which came from different 
parts of Arabia to Medina, to submit on behalf 
of their tribes to the conqueror of Mecca (cf. cx. 
3) and the letters which he sent to the tribes, to 
lay down the conditions of their adoption of Islam. 
In the autumn of this year, he made up his mind 
to conduct a campaign against Northern Arabia 
on a considerable scale, probably because the defeat 
in Transjordania required to be avenged and 
because the Ghassanid kiDg was adopting a hostile 
attitude (cf. Ibn Plisham, p. 91 1 ; Bukhari, Maghazi, 
b. 78, 79). But his appeal for followers met 
with little support. Munafikun^ as well as Beduin- 
held back and even among his devoted followers, 
there were some who put forward all sorts of 
objections, out of fear of a campaign so far away 
in the glowing heat (cf. ix. 45; lvi. 84 — 91, 98 
sqq.). In particular he seems to have had to 
face at this time a consideiable opposition in 
Medina (ix. 58—73, 125) so that he had to 
have recourse to his old instrument of intimidation 
and his words recall in a remarkable way the 
period of passion in Mecca (ix. 71, 129 sq.). Mattel* 
came to such a pitch that some of the opposition, 
behind whom is said by one tradition to have 
been his old inexorable opponent, the ascetic Abu 
c Amn c Abd L Amr, founded a house of prajei ol 
their own “for division among the faithful and a 
support for those who had formerly fought again-t 
God and his Prophet” (ix. 108 sqq.). Unfortunately 
the expressions in the Kur : an and in the tradition- 
are quite insufficient to enable us to get a clear 
pictuie of this very remarkable affair. In spite of 
all opposition however, lie carried through his plan : 
but when after great hardships he had reached 
Tabuk on the frontier (in the land of the Byzantine.- ; 
cf. Ibn Hi-ham, p. 956), he stayed there some time 
and then returned to Medina. The campaign was 
however not without success. Ilis prestige had 
now become so great that the petty Christian and 
Jewish states in the north of Arabia submitted to 
him during his stay in Tabuk, for example the 
Christian king Yulianna in Aila [q. v.], the people 
of Adhruh [q. v.] and the Jews in the port ut 
Makna Khalid also occupied the important centie 
of Dumat al-Djandal (cf. for a criticism of the 
account: Caetani, Ii/i. 261 — 268; Sperber, op. id.. 
p. 44 sqq . ; on the alleged letter from Muhammad 
to the jews in Makna, see also Wensinck, in Id 
ii. 290). 
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Unfortunately we do not know how the matters 
which were rapidly coming to a head in Medina 
actually developed; but we may safely assume 
that the death of c Abd Allah b. I baiy, w hieh took 
place not long after the expedition to Tabuk, must 
have contributed to slacken the tension These 
vears showed a marked increase in the prestige 
of the lord of Medina abroad Mecca was in his 
hands and among the Beduins an inclination was j 
noticeable in several places to submit to the will 
of the conqueror of this town, to be safe against 
his attacks and to have a share in his uch booty, 
lhis was for example the case with the group of 
tubes of c Amii b. Sa 4 sa“a, with portions uf the 
great tribe of Tamim and the neighbouring Asad 
a ud further north with the Bakr and Taghlib. 
Eu.11 in regions so 1 emote as Bahrain and 'Oman 
within the Persian sphere of influence and among 
the chiefs of South Arabia, the new teaching and 
order of things penetrated and found aident fol- 
lowers in some places. But we must not allow 
ourselves to be deceived by the representations 01 
the historians, fiom which it appeals as if all the 
people in these lands adopted Islam. Caetani and 
Speiber in particular have shown that these accounts 
aie not in keeping with reality and that it was 
only little groups that submitted, while there was 
a not inconsiderable number who rejected the 
Piophet’s demands. As regards open opponents 
the question was quite simple; when they were 
heathen, adhered to their paganism and would not 
abandon their polytheism, they were to be threatened 
b\ Muhammad with the ‘•holy war”. He had not 
only to deal with such as those in Arabia, but j 
theie were also in addition to the Jews who had J 
already felt his strength, a considerable number 
of Christians, and some Parsis in the eastern and 
southern districts. Muhammad was thus faced with 
a problem which he had to solve. From his words 
m buiaix. 29 sqq. where he includes the Christians 
and even the Jews, the people of such strict 
monotheism, among the polytheists, who give Allah 
a son and honour men as lords beside him, one 
would expect that he would have fought them 
like the heathen, if they did not adopt Islam (cf. 
also the attack on the Christians, verse 76 sqq.). 
But in contrast to such utterances we have an- 
other (Sura v. 85) where he mentions the Christians 
very sympathetically because they, unlike the Jews, 
mow themselves kindly towaids true believers and 
are not arrogant, which he ascribes to the fact 
that they have priests and monks (cf. his judgment 
on monasticism : Sura lvii. 21). These remarkable 
contradictions may be explained, as pointed out 
kv Tor Andrae, by the difference between the 
Moiiophv sites and the Nestorians. The former 
aroused his unqualified displeasure by their Christo- 
while the latter, who were then piedominant 
ln Persian empire, attracted him much more, 
an l this attitude was shaied by his followers after 
h' s death, as the letter of the Cathohcos Ishd c yah, 
jilted by Tor Andrae, shows. On the other hand, 
rema iks about the Jews are always very severe, 
t therefore all the more remaikable that the 
distinction between Jews and Christians completely 
di 'appears when their position is finally settled. 

I hey were included together as “peoples of a 
■’Capture 1 ’ and they were allowed to retain their 
lc hgn>n if they recognised the political suzerainty 
°f the Prophet by paying a tax ( jjizya , q. v.); if 
did not they were to be fought without mercy. 


The memory of the agreement between Muham- 
mad's teaching and that of the “peoples of a 
scriptuie”, earlier so much emphasised, must have 
contributed to this rather illogical settlement and 
in addition there was the fact that treating the 
Jew's as tax-paying tenants, and allowing them to 
practise their religion, as had been already done 
at Khaibar, was much more practical for the Muslims 
than fighting them till they gave in. A further 
compromise with the “peoples of a scriptuie” was 
that believers were allowed to marry the daughters 
of the “peoples of a scripture" and to eat food 
prepared by them (v. 7). It is notewoithy that 
the Parsis {MaJ/us. xxii. 17) were included among 
the “peoples of a scripture” which made a diffi- 
culty for later better informed geneiations (Tabaii, 
1. 1005, Iu sq \ Baladhuri, p. 79); piobably Mu- 
hammad did not dare for political reasons to demand 
that they should give up their religion. This ex- 
tended application of the term “peoples ot a 
scriptuie" is found not in the KuFan but in a 
letter of Muhammad’s to the Parsis in Hadjar (Ibn 
Sa'd, i/ii. 19) but with the limitation that the 
Muslims are forbidden to marry their women and 
eat meat killed by them. 

With these exceptions, the Prophet had appi ca- 
ched neaier the object which was always before 
him, although it hitherto eluded him, the formation 
of an itmma on a definitely religious basis, for the 
inhabitants of a number of paits of Arabia were 
now actually bound together by leligion. I lie old 
differences between the tribes with their endless 
feuds, their blood-vengeance and their lampoons 
which continuallv stiired up new quarrels, were 
to disappeai at the will of Muhammad and all 
believers weie to feel themselves biethien (u\. n; 
xlix. 10 sq.). Theie was to be no distinction among 
believeis except in their degree of piety (xlix. 13) 
The Piophet certainly had an ideal befoie him 
but it was realised only in a veiy_ incomplete way. 
The very rapid extension of Islam had been ac- 
companied by a considerable diminution in its 
religious content. Alongside of the older adherents, 
who weie ically carried away by his pieaching 
and whose faith had been tried by privations and 
dangeis, theie were now the many new conveits who 
had been gained mainly by fear (cf. the well-known 
poem of Ka c b 1 >. Zuhair; the poem of the Iludhaili 
Usaid b Abi I) as in Kosegarten, Cat mitta HuJsail., 
\o. 127) or by the prospect of material advantages. 
In spite of the teachers sent out to them there 
could be no question of any deep-seated conversion 
among these Arabs and how the old Aiab spirit 
continued to flourish among them unweakened is 
shown for example by the boasting and abuse in 
the poems in Ibn Hicham, p. 934 W;i t '™ ch ^ re 
in no wav inferior to the old poems. The Piophet 
himself in Sura xlix. 14 has recouled very definitely 
how far the Beduins were from the true faith . 
they cannot say that they believe but only that 
thev have adopted Islam. Commandments relating 
lo 'religion and woiship. which had considerably 
occupied Muhammad in the eaily Medinese period, 
trive way in striking fashion to social and political 
regulations, a natural lesult of the fact that the 
new mem be is weie not ripe for the former. Un- 
certainty on these matters was still great and even 
at headquarters much seems still to have been in 
an embiyonic state, lhis is true even of so funda- 
mental a law as the rule for the times of daily 
prayer, as the five prayeis later obligatory are 
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nowhere laid down m the Kurkin (see above; cf. Allah’s words in Sura v. 5: tt To-day I have per- 
also the expression “morning and evening” in fee ted your religion, and completed my favouis 
Asha’s poem: 21 sr^:/i.\ifiu. Forsch p. 259J. That for you and chosen Islam as a religion for you", 
they were mtioduced by Muhammad himself at Theie is therefore a touch of the dramatic in the 
the end of his life is possible, but not very pro- fact that his career closed a few months latei 
bable in view' of the silence on the point in the He himself hardly expected this, for only a month 
Kuran. and m any case it is not ceitamly proved before his death he was preparing an expedition, 
by the mention of the five times of prayei in a which was to set out under the leadership of the 
letter of the Prophet’s (Iba Iliiham, p 962) as young Usama [q v.] against Transjoidania (not a> 
we are not justified in expecting absolutely liteial in some tiaditious to West of the Jordan, cf. the 
accuracy in the transmission of such documents, aiticle Usama ) in order to avenge the death of 
Only one or two lehgious institutions aie dealt his father. The situation was such in other dnectiuns 
with at all fully in the Kur'an, the gieat pilgrimage also that it requited a man m full vigour to deal 
to the sanctuaries at Mecca and the c umra 111 the with it: in several places the appearance of dif- 
town itself, but the hadjdj w r as indeed the crown ‘ ferent “prophets” had provoked distuibances [cf. al- 
of his endeavours begun in Mecca and carried ! As wad, tulaiha and musulima]. Then Muhammad 
through with tenacity. The Prophet, although he suddenly fell ill, presumably of the ordinaiy Medina 
was now lord of Mecca, did not yet take part in fever (Farazdak, ix. 13)5 but this was dangerous 
the pilgrimage in the year S, which was so in- to a man physically and mentally overwrought, 

explicable to later geneiations that they invented He rallied a little but then died on the 13th Rabr I 

an "umra unknown to many of his follower (Ibn of the year 9 (i. e. June 8, 632; only this date 
Iliiham, p. SS6: Tabari, 1. 1670 [ c Uiwa], 16S5 ; suits the statement in Hassan b. Thabit, N°. cxxxm. 
Wakidi. p. 3S0; Ibn Sa c d, II u. I, 1 23 sq.; Hid. and all traditionists that it was a Monday) on the 
103, i 8 ; cf. in. 123 sq. : Snouck Hurgronje, H.t bosom of his favourite wife c A 3 isha, according to 
Mekkaa/tsc'ie Fees/, p 58 sq.). Xor did he come the story with the words : “The highest friend” 
in the year 9 to Mecca to the hadjdj; he showed (rafik, for which Guldzther once proposed rak'i\ 

hi*' mteic-'t 111 it however by sending Abu Bakr “the vault of heaven”) of Paiadise!”. He left — 

as his representative and making him read a pro- fortunately however for his community — no 
clamation which had momentous results (Bukhari, legal successor, for even the little Ibrahim whom 
ill. 163. 249: according to the usual tradition, it the Coptic slave Mariya bore to him had died 
was c Ali who acted a-, his deputy; but this is probably shoitly before (on Jan. 27, 632, if the state- 
a tendencious alteration; cf. Tabari, i. 1760 sq. merit is light that there was an eclipse of the 
where Abu Bakr complain-, about being passed j sun on the day he died; cf. Rhodokanakis, in 
over and is comforted by Muhammad; there is also I IV. Z. A”. J/., xiv. 78 sqq. ; Mahler, op.cit p. 109 
another tradition, according to which Abu Bakr | sqq.). The wild confusion which party passion-, 
commissioned Abu lluraira to proclaim the ex- j let loose on Mecca when his death became known 
elusion of the heathen from the pilgrimage (Ibn had the remarkable result that his corpse remained 
Sa c d, ii/i. 12 1 sq.). This was what is known as neglected for a whole day until it was finally buued 
the bat it" a [q v.] in which Muhammad, who had under c A 3 isha 1 s hut (Tabari, i. 1817; Ibn Sa c d, 
been for so many yeais excluded from the pilgrim- n/ii. 57, 2 -> 58, 23- 59 , 1, 71, o)- 
age, forbade all heathen any participation in it The great difficulty which the biographer ot 
and gave them a period of four months, after the Muhammad feels on every page is this, that the 
expiry of which they had the choice between the real secret of his career, the wonderful strength 
adoption of Islam ami merciless warfare (Suia ix.). 1 of his personality and his power of influencing 
This explains his absence from the celebration in \ those around him by suggestion, is not recoided 
the two preceding years; he wished to wait until ] in the early sources and indeed could not be 
he could celebrate it as sole ruler and completely j recoided. From the Kur'an, it is true, one becomes 
in agreement with his intentions or, a> he said, j acquainted with his earliest remarkable inspirations, 
with the ceremonies intro iuced by Abraham (ii. | which even now aie not without effect, and with 
119 sq.). Finally all was prepaied and at the end . his eminent political gifts later in Medina. Wc 
of the >ear 10 {'April 63 1 -March 632) he was able j do of course find instances in the battle of Baflr 
to cairy through the first tefoimed pilgi image (the I or the agreement of Iludaiblya wheie his ir- 
“ Fare well Pilgi linage’ or the pilgrimage of Islam), j tellectual superiority is ovei whelmingly evident; 
which became the standard for all time. It is re- I but these are only isolated flashes and for the most 


markable that the regulations for the ceremonies ; part we have to read the essentials between the 
of the hadjdj. the object of which wa> to remove j lines and be content with instiuctive analogic-., 
all that was too obviuu-ly pagan in the old cere- ! among which the influence of Joseph Smith on 
mony (cf. e. g. the aiofjian m Mina in Farazdak, j the intellectually far superior Brigham Voting is 
in Z. D. 31 . G.. lix. 604; AzrakI, ed. Wustenfeld, j a paiticularly .striking example. The really powei* 


p. 402) and to give it an Islamic colouring, aie 
found mainly in tiailition-., where later details can 
of cotiise easily have been insetted, and only in 
fragments and more or less incidentally in the 
Kur'an: but broadly speaking, the later form is 
undoubtedly based on what the Piophet laid down 
on this memorable occasion [cf. the article HUjjnj]. 

lhe Farewell Pilgi image, at which an effective 
address, of which somewhat valiant versions have 
been handed down, is put 111 the Prophet’s mouth, 
marks the culminating point in his career. His 
eelings at this time are probably expressed in 


j fill factor was his unshakable belief from beginning 
to end that he had been called by Allah, for a 
conviction such as this, which does not admit of 
the slightest doubt, exercises an incalculable in- 
fluence on otheis; and the certainty with w r hieh 
he came forward as the executor of Allah’s will 
gave his words and ordinances an authont) which 
proved finally compelling. His real personality was 
revealed quite openly with its limitations; hi" 
strength and his knowledge were limited, the 
ability to perform miracles was denied him and 
he speaks quite frankly of his faults (vi. 69; xxxiv. 
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40: \1. 57: xlvii. 21; xlvui. 1 sq.; Ixxx. 1 sqq.; 
k 43 ) Apart from the revelation with which he 
Vr.i' favoured, he is a man like any other and 
-nual times refers to the fact that he will die 
,\\V\. 31 ; xxi. 35 in* 1 3^ * the episode m I bn 
Hicham, p. 1012 sq. is not histoiical but a t c n- 
deneii ju*. story directed against the tendency becoming 
a, -parent to apotheosise the Prophet;. This is ex- 
a tl\ the field in which later ages have felt dis- 
.'.aistied. so that they quite early, driven mainly 
0;, their disputations with the Chnstians (see M. 
belli emer, in Z.D.M.G , xln. 594'), wove around 
the person and life of the Prophet a network of 
-pei human features (see for Andrae's woik quoted 
below;. Apart from the traditions which aic clearly 
confirmed by the Kurban we can only have certainty 
in the strictest sense of the word in case*, where 
*he stories place the Piophet in an unfavourable 
light, not only from our point of view but also 
from that of the Muslims, e. g. in the storv of 
l.i^ temporary recognition of the three Meccan 
goddesses or of his being censured by c Umar for 
patting off the ihratn between the c umra and hadjdj 
on the Farewell Pilgrimage, for it is quite incredible 1 
that such features should be later inventions and 
as a rule in such cases the compromising stories 
are confirmed by the existence of variant tiaditions 
winch endeavour to dispose of the offensive features 
by glossing them over or altering them. 

If the biographers of Muhammad must for these 
reasons impose a very considerable restraint upon 
themselves, there is nevertheless one essential aspect , 
of his activity, w'hich ought to be very strongly ■ 
emphasised, particularly as justice is not always ! 
done to it in modern treatments of his life. There 
b a tendency in some recent writers not only to j 
emphasise all that is unfavourable but also to 
neglect his real religious importance. If he had 
leally only been an oversexed man, anxious for ! 
woildly profit and quite unscrupulous in the choice ; 
of his means, Islam, which had been created by 
him and developed after his death, would have , 
been an effect without a cause. It is impossible , 
or the unbiassed historian to deny that he aroused ! 
tne religious instinct of his countiymen, and gave j 
expression to a body of religious and moral con- i 
ceptions which not only satisfied his fellow country- ; 
men but supplied the needs of the people of 
ands which had old civilizations conquered by \ 
liie Muslims and served them as foundations for j 
a vigorous and far-reaching intellectual activity. | 

- lthough as a result of his singular theory of j 
nspiration, his direct dependence on the older j 


igiona of revelation remained concealed, he j 
a ^ e * n his own way to communicate to his , 
countrymen a part of the spiritual wealth of ; 
1 le u peoples of a scripture” and lu»w he touched 
tie soul of the Arabs is best seen by the effoits : 

t ^ e Mahhabls at a reformation. In lands of 
ancient culture, Islam, it is tiue, was only able \ 
L J cair y ou l its task by a sometimes radical re- j 
moulding and the intellectual activity already j 
mentioned developed also under the intluence of i 
iriatianity and mysticism, but yet it was Mu- ! 
mnittiad who set the whole process in motion j 
^nd he could not have gained this intluence if he had ! 
*n \ been what the writers mentioned profess to 
have found in him. j 
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MUHAMMAD I-III. [See Uu,\iY\L>s II] 
MUHAMMAD I, accoiding to the cmrent view, 
the fifth Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
reigned, after the Empire's restoiation in 1413, 
as sole acknowledged ruler until his death in 1421. 
Like many details of the first century of Ottoman 
history, the year of the birth of this Sultan is 
unknown; Snfjill-i c Othiuani. i. 66 gives 781 or 
791 (‘379 l1r l 3 s 9)- ** commonly agreed, that 

he was the youngest of the six sons of Ii.iyazid I, 
which probably has made von Hammer accept the 
later date. At the time of Timur’s invasion, Mu- 
hammad resided at Amasia, but he was piesent 
at the battle of Angora (end of July 1402). From 
here lie e-caped with the help of the vizier Bayazid 
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Pasha and was able to maintain himself in Amasia 
and Tokat against Timur's governor in Nik sir and . 
against Tiukoman band*. boon after Bayazid’s death 
in 1403, having found support with the dynasties 
of Karaman and Dhu 'I-Kadr, he conquered Brusa 
fiom his bi other c Isa, who had iled theie after i 
the battle of Angola. Then followed the struggle j 
with his other brother Sulaiman, who had escaped 
to Adnanople but reappeared in Anatolia on ac- i 
count of his dealings friendly as well as hostile, 
with the Izmir Oghlu Djunaid. Sulaiman was able to 
take Brusa but was soon obliged to return to Rum-iii, 
where Muhammad had sent their brother Musa , 
(who, after Angola, had been prisoner for some 
time with the Germijan Oghlu). When in 1410 
the struggle between Sulaiman and MiFa ended 
in the latter's victory, Muhammad, whose position 
in Anatolia was now strengthened, had to face ■ 
Mu>a himself. At first the conquest of Rum-ill did 
not seem hopeful, but after some high functionaries, 1 
like the Pjandar-oghlu Ibrahim Pasha (cf. Taschner 1 
and Wittek, in />/., xviii. 95) and repiesentatives 1 
of the old nobility, like Ewrenos. had gone over 1 
from Mu '5 to hi* side, and after he had made the 
Byzantine Emperor Manuel his ally, Muhammad . 
was able to ciush Mu*a in the battle of Camurlu ; 
in Serbia ( July 1413). By this battle the unity of 
the Ottoman state was ie-established : nevertheless j 
one gets the impiession that, even after the battle 1 
of Angola, the supremacy of the house of c Oihman : 
over the other Muhammadan and Chiistian chiefs j 
in Anatolia and the Balkan Peninsula was never ; 
seiiously questioned. The hereditaiy enemy in Asia, j 
Karaman Oghlu Mehmel, who in the meantime j 
had gone as fai as besieging Brusa, was subdued 
at Djanik in 1414 and at the same time the tur- | 
bulent Izmir Oghlu Djunaid was finally driven 
away from Simula. In 1416 the Ottoman power 
in the Aegean Sea was stiengthened by the battle 
of Gallipoli against a Venetian fleet. That same 
year witnessed the extremely serious deiwish revolt 
in Aidin and the peninsula of Kara Buiun, con- j 
nected with the name of Simawna Oghlu Badr j 
al-Dln (cf. Babinger’s monograph on the subject i 
in Isl xi. 1 — 174 and, as to the date, p. 62 jyy.); | 
its suppression required the levying of troops from j 
all paits of Anatolia under Bavazld Pasha. In the j 
European part of the Empire the Sultan kept up , 
fiiendlv relations with the Byzantine Emperor. The ' 
Turks intervened, however, in Wallaehia where the i 
succession was disputed and they built there the 1 
fortress of Djuidjewo (Turk: Yer K*oku) on the 1 
northern bank of the Danube; at the same time . 
(1419), the raids of the Turkish troops reached i 
Hungary, Bosnia and Stvria. On the Asiatic side j 
laige parts of the possessions of the prince of 
Kasfamuni, including Tosia and Kangheri, w r ere ! 
incorporated into the Ottoman possessions. From , 
1416 Muhammad had moreovei to face a pretender , 
to the throne who claimed to be his bi other Mu- ! 
stafa: this Duzme Mustafa found an ally in 
Djunaid. Both were defeated near Selanlk and had 
to tlv to Constantinople. The Sultan died in 1421 1 
in Adiianople, sh-ntlv after his return from Ana- 
tolia, II i* death was kept secret from the army ’ 
duiing fuity da\s. until the heii to the throne 1 
Mm ad had ai rived at Bru^a. 

Muhammad I ha-, won the reputation of a mild and 
benevolent luler; he often occui* with the surname 
? ( elebi (a* also do his biother*). Another surname 
lb Kurushdji, the “Wrestler", which takes unrecogniz- 


able foims in the European sources (“Ciixia” in 
the Ragusan documents cited by Babinger on p. 63 
of his article in Is/.'). Important administrative 
measures are not recorded under Ins reign; the 
political and religious unification and pacification 
occupied all his foices. Some famous edifices are 
connected with his name; he finished the Liu 
DjamP in Adiianople and the mosque of the same 
name in Bru^a. A new building of this Sultan 
was the well known Yeshil Djamr at Brusa (cf 
Ewliya Celebi, Travels , ii. 15). 

Bibliography : The ancient Ottoman chio- 
nicles "A^hik Pasha ZaJe and Taicarilh-i AT. 
c Olh/nun, edited b) Giese; Urudj Bey, ed. Babingei 
and the later historians, especially ‘'All, Kit n > 
alAkhbar. — Of the Byzantine waiters this perPd 
is tieated by Phrantzes, Dacas and Chalcond)las. 
Further: von Hammer, G. 0 . Ah, i. 331 ssq . : 
Zinkeisen, Gesch. ties Osm. Reiches, Hamburg 
1S40, i. 38S — 500 and Jorga, Gesch. ties Os>r 
Reiches, i. 361 — 377. (J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD II, with the surname Abu 
* 1 - F a t h, or, more popularly, Fatih, seventh 
ruler of the Ottoman Empire, reigned from 
1451 until his death in 1481. He w'as born, according 
to Sidjill-i ( 'Of]unani, i. 67, in Radjab 832 (April 
1429) and resided during his father Murau II * 
lifetime as governoi in Maghnisa; after the death 
of his brother c Ala 3 al-Dln in 1444 he became 
heir to the throne. Before his final enthronement 
Muhammad had twice resided in Adrianople a- 
sultan, on account of the abdication of Murad II , 
the first time in June 1444, after a ten years* peace 
had been concluded with Hungary. When, not- 
withstanding this treaty, Hungary and her Christian 
allies again took the offensive in July, Murad 
came back from Maghnisa, to which he had retned, 
and won the battle of Yarna (Nov. 10, 1 444 J- 
Then Murad abdicated a second time, but a menacing 
revolt of the Janissaries in Adrianople made the 
grand vizier Khalil Pasha call him back again, 
after which Muhammad was relegated once more 
to his Anatolian governorship until his father’s death. 

On Febr. 9, 1451 this new' sultan arrived at 
Adrianople and seemed at first peacefully inclined 
In reality his reign was to become a period oi 
untiring and continual conquest under the personal 
leadership of Muhammad himself, who, especially 
in the beginning of his leign, took part in nearly 
all the important campaigns. IIis conquests did 
not very much enlarge the boundaries already reached 
at Murad Ii’s death, but consisted more in a 
bringing under immediate Turkish rule of a large 
number of countries, regions and towns that were 
still held by local rulers under the Ottoman 
suzerainty. In this way Muhammad's conquer 
made possible the enoimous expansion of the 
Ottoman empire in the xvi th century. 

The first, and at the same time most conspicuous 
military achievement of his reign was the conquest 
of Constantinople, wheie. by the giace of Murad li- 
the Palaeologue Constantine was still reigning. I he 
prepaiations for this memorable siege had begun 
in 1452 with the construction of the castle of Rumili 
Ilisar (in which an inscription by Zaghanos Pasha, 
one of the builders, of 856 [1452], is found; 
cf. Khalil Edhem, in T. O E. AI., ii* 484 — 497 ) 
and other military preparations, e. g. the casting 
of an enormous siege gun. Constantinople was 
taken on May 29, 1453 and Galata sui tendered 
soon afterwards [cf. CONST A N TI NOl’Lt]. In the next 
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vear, the saltan obtained successes against Serbia, 
while Turakhan [q. v.] intervened in Moiea, 
uAre the last Palaeologue despots were at wai 
vith the Albanians. Immediately after the taking 
i_'i Constantinople the grand vizier Khalil Pasha 
had been deposed and executed by order of the 
sultan, who had peisoual and political causes of 
complaint against him (cf. Taeschner and Wxttek, 
111 A/, wiii. 105 st/t/.); he was replaced aftei 
neuily a year by Mahmud Pasha [q v.], who for 
the next twelve years was to be a no less eneigetie 
-uppoitei of Muhammad in the achievement of the 
piugrnmme of conquest. The yeai 1455 sa ' v both 
of them in Serbia and on the Aegean coast, where 
the principal conquests were Amos and the island 
of Lemnos [q. v.]. In 1456 they were unsuccessful 
m the siege of Belgrad. During the years 1458 
an I 1459 Serbia was made a direct Ottoman 
I ru > nice (Semendra taken in 1459 by Muhammad), 
and in the same year and in 1460 the sultan took 
pait in several campaigns in the Morea, the northern 


again fiom the giand vizierate and executed in 
August 1474; Gedik Ahmad Pasha took hts place. 

In the following years, until 14S0, the sultan’s 
chief attention was given to conquests in Europe. 
He built in 1471 the fox tress of Sabacs ( Bogurdelen) 
in S) rmia, neai Belgrad, while his troops in these 
and the following years made incursions into Hungary 
and far into Austrian teriitory; the war with Venice 
continued and in 1474 the Albanian Skutari 
( yshku Jra) was in \am besieged. The \eur 1475 
brought the great success of the conquest of Kalla 
from the Genoese and, as aiesultof the establishing 
of the Ottoman power in the Crimea, the sub- 
mission of the Tatar Khanate of the Guinea to 
Ottoman suzerainty. In 1476 the sultan himself 
was successful 111 Moldawa. but m the ne\t years 
the Pinkish ai mies had less success against the 
Venetians m Albania and southern Morea; finally 
in 1 47 S Muhammad himself went to Albania and 
took Croia: Skutau was besieged a long time, 
but surrendered only on account oi the peace 


pait of which was conquered from the Paleologues. 
About the same time a temporal y understanding 
was reached with bkanderbeg [q. v ] in Albania. 

Then came the amazing Asiatic campaign of 
1461. Amasra (Amastris) was taken from the 
Genoese and Sinub [q v.] from the last Isfandivar 
Ughlu; the fall of Trebizond immediately followed 
[ot. taraezun], after the beginning of a conflict 
with Lzun Hasan of the Ak-Ivoyunlu. In the 
ne\t year the sultan’s army drove the famous 
Wallachian woiwod Wlad Dracul from his prin- 
cipality, which was given to his brother Radul, 
and at the end of the year Muhammad and Mahmud 
made an end to the rule of the Genoese dynasty 
of Lesbos, The years 1463 and 1464 were mainly oc- 
cupied by the annexation of the kingdom of Bosnia. 
In 1463 began a war with Venice, which was to 
last seventeen years; the main theatre of hostilities 
was the Moiea, but also in the islands of the 
Aegean there were continual encounters with 
Venetian fleets. 

Ihe death of the Karaman Oghlu [q. v.] Ibrahim 
m 1464 had first provoked the sultan’s intei vention 
and soon nearly all the towns of this once 
powerful piincipality were conquered duting Mu- 
hammad’s campaign of 1466 (battle of Larenda). 
In that same year Muhammad was successful in 
Albania, where he fortified the town of llbasan 
!>f. b KAN DERII eg]. 

Mahmud Pasha had been deposed as grand- 
% after the Karaman campaign and replaced 
. Rum Muhammad Pa sh a. But it was Mahmud 
v.iio as governor of Gallipoli and Kapudan Pasha, 
helped Muhammad in the conquest from Venice of 
die islands of Negroponte (Euboea) in 147°- I 11 
the same year began again a series of campaigns 
under Rum Muhammad and Gedik Ahmad Pasha 
ugainst the last towns held by descendants of the 
wiuamun Oghlu, who were suppoited by L zun Hasan 
l‘T v -] and by Christian fleets on the sea side. 
M hen Lzun Hasan had even taken the offensive 
*'} conquering the town of Tokat, great preparations 
" eie wade foi a new Asiatic campaign of the 
pultun, and Mahmud was again made grand vizier. 

. e s ultan’s army won in 1473 the great victory 
M Lrzincjjan, which put an end to danger from 
fiuu side. In this campaign a part was played by 
prince Mustafa, the heir to the throne, who com- 
peted in I474 the conquest of Ic Hi (Cilicia) but died 
' J °un afterwards. Mahmud Pasha had been deposed 


negotiation* with Venice, which led to a peace 
treaty (confirmed January 26, 1479 ) leaving a 
certain number of towns in Albania and Moiea 
to Venice. The Ionian islands, however, were con- 
quered in 1479 by a fleet under Gedik Ahmad, 
who. at the Mine time, went so fai as to take 
Otianto in southern Italv. An endeavour to con- 
quer the island of Rhodes 111 the same yeai was 
not successful. 

Muhammad's last campaign took place 111 14S0, 
when he intei\eued in the dynastic disputes of the 
dynasty of Ijhu ‘1-Kadr [q. v\], which intervention 
gave lise to the first difficulties with Fg\ pt. In 
the next >ear, 14S1, he had already set out for 
a new military entei prise in Asia, the aim of which 
was vet unknown, but may have been connected with 
the same difficulties, when he died, rather >uddonl\ . 
in the place called Tekfur Ca\iri or Khimk'ai 
Cajfrl between bkutari and Gebze (May 3. 14S1). 
His body was transposed to Constantinople and 
buned in the turn: of the 1 dtih Mosque. 

Besides being a gieat conqueror, Muhammad II 
was the buildei of many important edifices, in 
the fust place oi the Tutih Mosque in Constan- 
tinople and the mosque of t.i>ub ( llauikat a -/]/*•*- 
1. S jy</.: 243 sqq.) and further of the castles 
on the Dardanelles and othei wotks of naval and 
military importance. In the army administration he 
succeeded in restoring discipline among the Janis- 
saries by incorporating in them the coips of the 
Segbans : further his name is connected with the 
first Ottoman KanTtn-nTune (printed a* an appendix 
to TO. EM , 111.9* He encouraged scientific studies 
and showed an interest in literature and poetry the 
pensioned thirteen I'uikish poets), even for the 
Renaissance arts in Italy (he summoned ( -entile Bel- 
lini to Constantinople, who made Ins portrait, d. 
also Tschudi. / \'M alien Os»Utti>Jun Re:ca , I u- 

bingen I93°i P* , , 
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of Muhammad's reign in their last part; the 
later hiVtoiieal sources (Sa c d al-Dln, c All. Ferldun) 
are far from being leiiuble foi this time Further: 
von Hummel, G.O.K 1. u : Zinkeisen (1.) and 
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Joiga (i.): He yd, FI is ton e du Commerce du Levant* 
ii. : L. l'h ueasne, Gentile Bellini ct Sultan Mo- 
hammed 11 \ Pans 1S8S. (J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD III, thirteenth ruler uf the 
Ottoman Empire, was born on May 1 6, 1567, 
the Mjn of Murad III and the Venetian lady Baffa, 
and reigned from January 27, 1593 until his death, 
December 22, 1603. He was the last sultan who, 
as ci own prince, had resided as governoi in Magh- 
nUa. During his short reign he does not seem to 
have exercised any great influence on the policy 
of the Empue, being mostly under the influence 
of hi* mother who, as zcalide sultan , intervened 
111 affaiis of state through her proteges within 
and without the palace. Much against her will 
but on the insistence of a large part of the 
troops and of the high dignitaries. Muhammad 
took pait in one campaign, namely that of 
1596, in which the Hungarian town of Erlau 
(Egri) was taken by the Turks (September 1596). 
This campaign was a part of the wai against 
Austria that lasted during all his reign and oc- 
casioned every year a militaiy expedition to Hungary 
or to Wallachia. The grand wzierate was changed 
not less than twelve times under this sultan; the 
most conspicuous grand vizier was Damad Ibrahim 
Pasha [q. v.]. his brother-in-law and the protege 
of the loalnle. Ibrahim three times held the Milton's 
seal, three other titularies ended their office by 
being executed. In the same year as the conquest 
of Erlau, the Turks won the battle of Keresztes 
over the Austiians and Hungarians; the se\erity of 
the then grand-\izier Cighala binan caused a great 
number of the troops to de-ert and to appear some 
yeais afterwards as jiriiri s or d/eluli$, provoking 
dangerous revolts in Asia Minor which lasted thiity 
years and began with the taking of Urfa by Kara 
Yazfdji [q. v.] in 1599. A third memorable feat of 
the Hungarian war was the conquest of Kan i/ha 
in 1600 by Ibrahim Pasha. In other parts of the 
Empire the situation was relatively quiet; only in 
the Crimea was theie a war between two livals 
to the khanate, in which the Ottoman government 
had to intervene. Relations with the European 
powers were peaceful. France began already to exer- 
cise considerable influence through her ambassador ; 
with Persia there was peace until September 1603’ 
w-hen a war began with the taking of Tabriz and! 
Nakhcawan by "Abbas I. 

The Empire was still supported by the tiaditions of 
Suleiman s time, but the lack of strong government 
had introduced a lot of abuses, notably in the 
administration of the timar* and of the finances. 
One of the consequences was the dangerous revolt 
m January 1603 of the sip a his in Constantinople, 
who demanded the abolition of the harem regime in 
the capital and the restoration of the authority of 
the go\ eminent in Anatolia. Two high harem func- 
tionaries fell as victims of this revolt; the grand 
vizier \ emis_hdji Hasan was able to oppose the 
si pahi^ with the aid of the Janissaries, thus creating 
an everlasting feud between the two coips, but 
in October of the same year this nefarious policy 
caused his own fall and execution. 

Muhammad III was buried in a turbe of the 
Aya Sofia, a short time before his death, he had 
ordered the execution of his eldest son Mahmud. 
He is said to ha\e made a great show of 
piety, and had some excellent councillois in his 
environment, such as the kh-adja Sa c d al-Din 
l le I 599 A who had detei mined him to accompany 


the army in 1596; but on the whole his muthuk 
influence prevailed by keeping him mainly cuntmed 
to the harem in the palace. 

Bibliography. Among the Turkish histu- 
rians the woiks of c Ali (until 159b); faelaiuki 
(until 1600), Pecewi and Hasan Beg Zade a»e 
valuable as contemporaiy sources, further Xa Ima 
(1.) and Hadjdjl Khalifa. Von Hammer, G.O.A'., iv 
and the works of Zinkeisen (hi.) and Jorga 1 111.; 
A cuntempoiary European source is Laz.bor.mzL*, 
Ottomanus sive de rebus turcicis liber cunt. in 1. 
deso iptionem potent iae Maho metis ///, 1600. 

(J. II. Kramlks; 

MUHAMMAD IV, nineteenth Sultan 01 
the Ottoman Empire, was born on DecemH: 
30, 1641 and was placed on the throne on August 
1648, after the deposition, soon followed by the 
execution, of his father Sultan Ibrahim. The power 
in the state was at that time divided between the 
court, wheie the old zcalide Kosem [q. v.] an u 
Sultan Muhammad's mothei, the zcalide Tai khan, 
held the leins, and the rebellious soldiery of the 
Janissaries and the Sipahis. The lack of stability 
in the government at this time is shown by the 
, fact, that, until the nomination of the grand vi/ier 
; Koprulu Muhammad in 1656, there were no le*- 
than thirteen grand viziers. In 1651 the old zeal be 
Kosem was assassinated and at the same time the 
resistance of the Janissaries was broken ; the legune 
of the court party that followed under the sultan’" 
mother did not improve the situation. The grand 
vizieiate of Ibshir Pasha (1654 — 1655), who 
first seemed to be the strong man needed, wn- 
brought to an early end by his lival Murad 
Pasha, and in the meantime the Cretan wai again ?t 
Venice was exhausting the resouices of the Empire. 
In Mai ch 1656 a military rebellion forced the 
sultan to allow’ the execution of several of his 
favourite com tiers. 

The real strong man proved to be Kopiulu 
Muhammad Pasha [4. v.] (Sept. 15? 1650 — 
Oct. 31, 1661) who eliminated immediately the 
influence of the harem on state affairs and became 
until his death the real ruler of the Empire. His 
regime began with a Turkish maritime defeat 
by the Venetians at the Dardanelles, but al- 
ready in the following year he obtained as sed'a^ke/ 
successes in Transylvania and succeeded at the satin, 
time in establishing firmly the Turkish authority 
in the Danube principalities; the collaboration with 
the Crimean Khan was here of great value. In 
1658 and 1659 he was able to suppress rebellion* 
in Asia j Minor, and in the Venetian war a great 
fleet of Venetian ships and other Christian albe- 
did not succeed against the Turkish foices on 
Crete. After his death (Oct. 31, 1661), he was 
succeeded in his office by his son Koprulu 
Ahmad Pa Mi a, who completed the woik of his 
father by carrying through the final conquest 
of Crete (surrender of Kandia on Sept. 4 -, 1669) 
followed by peace wuth Venice. In 1661 the war 
with Austria had begun again, where Sultan Mu- 
hammad took part in several campaigns, notably 
that of 1663 which Ujvar (Neuhausel) 
taken. In 1664 took place the famous battle ot 
St. Gotthard, where the Tuiks were beaten by an 
allied army, a part of which was formed by French 
troops; still the peace concluded with Austria m 
1665 was favourable for Turkey. In 1672 the sultan 
took pait in the campaign against Poland, aftei 
the L krainian Cossacks had invoked Ottoman aid 
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against the Polish king; the Polish war, ending in I 
a °yeace treaty of 1676, strengthened still further the I 
Empire's position in the north. Koprulu Ahmad ■ 
pasha died Oct. 30, 1676. Though the sultan, who j 
li'.d develuped in the meantime a muiose and i 
c-pncious character, never showed him the same J 
deference as to his father, Ahmad had been easily j 
aide to maintain himself against enemies in j 
the interior, not least by forming new troops | 
'Tie I'cA’i and the gonulUt ), who were far mote 
ldiable than the Janissaries and Sipahls. He had 
not been able, however, to put an end to the 
e\tia\agant luxury of the court, which wasted 
enormous sums. The sultan had an abnormal liking 
f.ji big hunts, that were organized at enormous 
cost in the environment of Adrianople, which 
luwn he piefeired as a residence to Constantinople 
After Ahmad’s death the sultan did not hnnsclf 
L.ke the affairs of state in hand; he appointed 
Kura Mustafa Pasha [q. v.] as his grand vizier. 
The latter continued in an unnecessary way the 
tudition of warfare; in 1677 and 1678 be obtained 
s cecsse^ against the Cossacks, behind whom the 
Muscovite power now began to gain in nnportauce in 
Turkish affairs. In 1682 war broke out again with 
the Austrian monarchy and led to the second 
iurkish siege of Vienna (July 13 — Sept. 12. 1683), 
aiding in a Turkish debacle, thanks to the mtei- 
vention of the Polish king Sobiesky. This disaster 
co'.t Kara Mustafa his office and his lite and 
at the same time the influence of the Seiail became 
again predominant. The grand viziers now following 
proved unequal to their task and in the years 
1685 — 1687 nearly the whole of Hungary was lost 
to the Austrian aimies (Turkish defeat at Mohdcs 
oil June 22, 1687). At the same time the hostilities 
with Venice had been reopened in the Morea and 
in the Archipelago. 

All these disasters caused a revolt of the tioops 
m the held; they marched on the capital in 
September 1687 under Siyavvush Pasha of Aleppo. 
This time the sultan himself fell a victim to them ; 
he was deposed on Novembet 8, 1687 by the ha vn~ 
j la ham Koprulu Mustafa Pasha and lived in seclusion 
in Adrianople until his death on December 17, 
1692. He was buried next to his mother in the 
\efu Djamik 

B 1 b l i 0 g > a p h y : Xa c ima (ii.) and IladjdjI 
Khalifa, and until 1660 the Ta / ihh of Rashid are 
the most impoitant Tuikish historical sources. 
Hie Siya ha /-name of Evvliya 3 Celebi describes 
many of the military expeditions of this penod 
and is also otherwise a valuable source of in- 
formation. Among the European sources this 
peuod is coveied by P. Ricaut, Histone « Its 
tf 01s dernios empo curs des Tines depiiis i('-4 
Jii'ijit 'a /^77, Paris 1683. Euither, von Hammci, 
0 0 , A*., v., vi. and the works of Zinkeisen (iv. 
ani v.) and Joiga (iv.). See also the monographs 
,:, f Ahmad Refik , Koprulu!er, Constantinople 
f 1913), Kadhilar Sa/tanati. Constantinople 
1914—1924, and Felaket Senelen (1094— mo), 
Constantinople 1332 (1914). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD V Reshad, t U i r t y - f 1 f t h 
( dtunian Sultan, was born on November 2, 
t lS 44 as a son of Sultan c Abd al-Mndjid. During 
jh.‘ reign of his brother "Abd al-Hamid II he lived 
n seclusion; his very existence inspired c Abd ai- 
Hiumd with such terror that e\en the mentioning 
u ' persons with the name Re^had had to be avoided 


in his piesence (cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide 
Geschriftcn , iii. 232). He was a man of mild 
character, who owed his accession to the throne 
(April 27, 1909) only to the victory of the Young 
Turks; moieover he was the first constitutional 
ruler of Turkey, but he was unable to give direction 
to the very disparate political tendencies that 
manifested themselves within and without the 
Parliament during the years after the Revolution, 
and, after the final victory of the Unionist paity 
in fanuary 1913, Muhammad V had to submit, 
much against his will, to their government. 

At the veiy beginning of his reign, Turkey lost her 
last vestige of authority over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
by Austria-Hungary's annexation, and over Bulgaria 
by the declaration of its independence (Oct. 5, 
1909). The cabinets under Ilusein Hilmi Pasha 
(until January 18. 1910) and Isma'll Hakki Pasha 
(q. V.. until Sept. 29, 1 9 1 1 ) were not able to bring 
about a peaceful situation in the interior (revolts 
in Albania). Hakki Pasha had to resign on account 
of the declaration of war by Italy. Under the 
grand vizieiate of Sa‘id Pasha [q. v.] the Italian 
war led to the lo's of Tripoli, confirmed by the 
peace treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 15, 1912)- The peace 
was signed under the anti-unionist cabinet of 
AhmadVlukhtar Pasha, but in the same month 
began the so-called Balkan War against the con- 
federated Balkan States. The reactionaiy cabinet 
of K'amil Pasha soon showed an inclination to con- 
clude a disastrous peace through the intei medial y 
■ of the European powers (Conference of London): 
then on Januaiy 23, 1 9 1 3 Unionist coup 

d'etat brought again a C nionist government under 
Mahmud Shewket Pasha. The tesult was a reopening 
of the hostilities and, after the failure of Bulgaria, 
the recapture of Adrianople (July 22, 1913s 
the meantime Mahmud Shewket had been murdeied 
(June 28) by adherents of the libeial opposition, 
but this did not bring about a change in the 
political course: his place was taken by Said 
Halim Pasha, whose government signed the peace- 
treaties with Bulgaria (Sept 29, 1913). Greece 
(Nov. 14) and Serbia (March 14. I 9 ‘ 4 > I r..m tin- 
time on, the Committee of l moil and Progress, 
w hich from the beginning of Muhammad Reshad s 
rci-’n had not ceased to work behind the scene-, 
became all powerful and its leaders Talat Be> 
and Enwer Bey came more and more to the hunt. 
AfterwauK when at the beginning ot the (meat U ar, 
the Ottoman Government had decided to lemain 
neutral it was the unionist sympathies with 
Germanv that brought about a gradual estrange- 
ment between Turkey and the Allies (the Goebu 

and “Bieslau" incident), culminating m the entrance 

of Tuikev into the war on the side of the Cent, a 
Powers (the Turkish tleet in the black Sea on 

October 29 and 30, I 9 ‘ 4 )- f a!at ‘ , 

became grand vizier 111 February 1917. L he Allied 
endeavour to fo.ee a wav through the Dardanelles 
was definitely abandoned in January 19*6 and in 
the meantime Turkish troops Ought on the Egyptian 
front in 'Irak and on the Russian and 1 ersian 
frontiers. Befoie the end of the war Muhammad \ 
died unexpectedly on July 2, 1918. „. 

JhHiogi afhy. de la J.mqiucre, Hi>loin 
de VEmtu; Ottoman , 1914, it.; Ahmad Emin, 
Turkey m the IVor.'J War, New Haven 1930; 
besides many other publications on the war and 
on the general politics of 1 urkey. 

(|. II. Kkamlrs) 
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MUHAMMAD VI Wahid al-DIn, last Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire, w a-» born on 
Tanuar\ 14, 1S61, a.s son of Sultan c Abd al-Madjid. 
lie was called to the throne on July 3, 191S. 
aftei the death of his brother Muhammad V 
Reshad. the foimer heir to the throne Yusuf c Izz 
al-Din. son of "Abd aI- c Az!z, having died in 1916. 
When on October 30. 191S. nearly four months 
after his accession, the armistice of Mudros was 
signed, he was the ruler of an empire that seemed 
to be at the mercy of its foimer enemies, whose 
military forces occupied the capital and other 
hitherto unconquered parts of Turkey. On the 
othei hand, the power of the Committee of Union 
and Pi ogress was broken, but, since in the 
beginning of 1919 there began m Anatolia an 
increasing opposition against the foreign occupation, 
joined with an avetsion to obey the Constantinople 
government. Muhammad VI seemed to have no 
other choice than to throw in his lot with the 
Allies rnd, together with his grand vizier Daniad 
Ferld Pa=ha. he collaborated with the Allies in 
the endeavours to suppress the nationalist forces 
(beginning of 1920): this anti-nationalist action was 
even sanctioned bv a /V/a a of the Shaikh al-Islam. 
As the nationalist movement grew ever stionger, 
the Sultan's authoiity could only be upheld in 
Constantinople by the support of the Allies. His 
government hrd to sign the Treaty of Sevies 
(August 10, 1920) and the Tewfik Pasha cabinet 
(since October 21. 1920) tried to summon the Par- 
liament for its ratification. P»ut in 1921 things had 
alieady gone so far that Tewfik Pasha recognized 
the powerlessnes- of his government to represent 
Turkey. The final success of the nationalists against 
the Gieeks (^eizme of Smyrna, September 9, 1922) 
brought about the armistice of Mudania (October 
11, 1922), to which the Sultan’s government was 
not a party. It was still invited to represent Turkey 
in Lausanne, together with the Angora govern- 
ment. This was nut accepted by the Great National 
Assembly, which, on November I, 1922, declared 
the Ottoman sultanate abolished from March |6, 
1920 (occupation of Constantinople); Tewfik 
Pasha’s cabinet resigned accordingly (November 4) 
and Muhammad VI lemained as Khalifa in Con- 
stantinople, where, on November 10, he appeared 
at hi*> last sdTimnk . When, however, the National 
Assembly decided some days afterwards to try 
Wahid al-Din on a charge of high tienson, this 
last Ottoman Sultan left Constantinople as a fugitive 
on a Biitish ship (November 17, 1922) and the ver\ 
next day the Angora government declared him 
di\ested of the caliphate. Having gone fiist to 
Malta, the ex-sultan proceeded to Mecca as the 
guest of king Husain. From here he launched a 
pioclamation to the Islamic world, in which he 
maintained that the separation of the caliphate j 
from the sultanate was contrary to the diatfa 
(text in Onente Mode) no. ii. 702 — 705). This appeal 
found hardly any response in the Islamic world. 
The last Ottoman Sultan left Mecca again and 
went to li\e in San Remo, where he died on 
May 16, 1926. In 1924 he had even recognized 
king Husain's claim to the caliphate. 

Bibliography". Jaschke und Pritsch, Die 
Turhei seit Jem IVdtkriege , in IV. /., vol. x., 
*927 I 9 2 9 i and vol. xii., Ileft 1 — 2, 1930, 

where in the Intioduction all available Turkish 
and \\ estern sources are indicated. 

(J. H. Kramers) 


MUHAMMAD, Mu c izz al-Din u. Sam, was the 
fourth of the Shan sab an! princes of Chur 
to mle the empire of Ghazni. His name \U' 
oiiginally Shihab al-Din, but he assumed that of 
Mu'izz al-Din. Ills elder brother Ghijath al-Din 
succeeded his cousin Saif al-Din in 1163 and made 
Muhammad governor of Herat, enti listing to him 
also the duty of extending the dominion-, of the 
hoii>e in India. 

Muhammad led his first expedition into India 
in 1175. expelled the Isma'llian heretics wo ruled 
Multan, placed an orthodox governor in that pio- 
vince. and captured UCch. In 117S he rashh led 
an arnn into Gudjarat, was defeated by the ladiii, 
Bhima the Vaghela, and returned to Ghazni with 
no more than the remnant of his army, but m 
the following year he took Peshawar, and in 11S1 
I Lahor, taking prisoner Khusraw Malik, the la-t 
of the Ghaznawids, and adding the Pandjab to hi.-> 
brother's dominions. In the winter of 1190 — 1191 
he invaded the Cawhan kingdom of Dihli and 
captured Bhatinda, but the radja. Prithwt Radj, 
maiched against him and defeated him at Tarawri. 
near Karnal. He was wounded, but escaped, and 
in 1192 leturned to India, defeated and slew 
Prithwi Radj at Tarawa I, captured HansL Samana, 
Guhiam, and other fortresses, and plundered Adj- 
mer. On retaining to Ghazni he left Kutb al-Din 
Aibeg [q. v.] in India as viceioy, and at the end 
of 1192 Aibeg took Dihli and made it his capital. 
In 1197 Aibeg was beleaguered in Adjmer and 
Muhammad sent a relieving force which enabled 
him to defeat Bhima of Gudjarat and to plunder 
his capital, Anhilvara. 

Muhammad was now employed with his brother 
in recovering Khurasan. On the death of Takash 
Khan Kh^arizmshah [q.v.] in Marw, on July 3, 1200, 
Muhammad Curbak was sent to Marw, which he 
I captured and occupied for Ohivath al-Din, and 
Ghiyath al-Din and his brother besieged and took 
Nlshapur. Muhammad was then sent in command 
of an expedition to Raiy but the misbehaviour of 
his troops earned a rebuke which led to the only 
quart el between the brothers. 

On the death of Ghiyath al-Din in 1202 Mu- 
hammad succeeded to the gieat empire which he 
had helped his brother to build up, but Muhammad 
Kh'' arizmshah [q.v.] took Maiw from Muhammad 
Curbak, recovered Nlshapur, but failed to captuie 
Herat. Mu c izz al-Din Muhammad marched against 
him but suffered a ciushing defeat near And kh ul 
and iled to Talakan. He was besieged by the aimv 
of Gur Khan of Kara-Khitai and purchased a safe 
retreat only by the surrender of the whole of hi-, 
baggage and material of war. On his ariival before 
Ghazni in this plight his slave Ildlgiz refused to 
admit him, and he passed on to Multan wheie 
the governor likewise refused him admittance, 
but he attacked and defeated him and appointed 
Nasir al-Din Kubdca [q. v.] to the government of 
the province. lie returned to Ghazni and established 
himself there, sparing the life of Ildlgiz. By the 
treaty which he concluded with Muhammad Kh"a- 
rizmshah he was permitted to retain Balkh and 
Herat, but not Nlshapur and Marw, 

On Oct. 20, 1205, he marched from Ghazni for 
India and, with the help of Kutb al-Din Aibeg, 
defeated the Khokais, but on returning to wauls 
Ghazni was assassinated, on March 15, 1206, on 
the bank of the Indus, either by Isma'ilT heietics 
or by some Khokars. He was succeeded in Ghur 
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[a his nephew Mahmud, son of Ghiyath al-Din, 
bit the viceroys of the piovinces, Aibeg in Dihli, 
KuhaCa in Multan, Tad] al-Din Yildiz in Unman, 
and Ildii^iz in Ghazni, became independent. 

B 1 0 l i 0 g y it p h y : Tabaka t-i X~i\h 1 . and 
translation by Major II. G. Raverty (B:b\ InJ.\\ 
Ta i d /t-i GuziJa , by Ilanul Allah Mu-taw fi and 
translation by Professor K. G. Browne (G. Jf S.j, 
Tit L Camhit/ge History of India ^ vol. in. 

(T. \Y. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD, Tughluk, the second king 
of the T u gh 1 u k dynasty of D i h 1 T, was the 
eldest son of Ghivath al-Din Tughluk. its founder. 
Uurin^ the short reign of the usurper. Nasii al- 
1 'in Khusraw, he was in some peril, but escaped 
and joined his father, who was marching on Dihli. 
He was known at first as Djawna Khan, but re- 
ceived the title of Ulugh Khan and was sent in 
1321 to Warangal, to reduce to obedience the 
ri'jja, lhatapa Rudradeva II. In this distant region 
he attempted to rebel, but his army refused to 
believe his story of his father’s death at Dihli 
and to accept him as their king, and he was 
obliged to leturn in haste to the capital, wheie 
he eithei persuaded his father of his innocence 
or gained a pardon, for, though his accomplices 
suite led cruel deaths, he was again .sent, m 1323. 
into Telmgana, and on this occasion compelled 
the radja to surrender and sent him to Dihli. In 
the following year he acted as regent during his 
taiheUs absence on an expedition into Bengal, 
but his conduct aroused suspicion, and his father 
lebuked him in letters sent from Bengal. He re- 
ceded the king, on his return, in a temporary 
kiu^k of wood, so constiucted that the dislodge- 
nient of a beam would bring the whole structure 
down, and by this device crushed the old man t*» 
death, and ascended the throne in February 1325. 
The delineation of a character so complex and 
contradictory as that of Muhammad Tughluk is 
no easy ta.sk. lie was one of the most extraoidinaiy 
monarch* who ever sat upon a thione To the 
most lavish generosity he united revolting and 
indiscriminate cruelty; to scrupulous observance 
of the ritual and ceiemonial prescribed by the 
Islamic law an utter disregard of that law in all 
public alfairs; to a debasing and superstitious 
veneration for all whose descent 01 whose piety 
commanded respect a ferocity which when roused 
re-pected neither the blood of the Prophet nor 
leisonal sanctity. Some of his administrative and 
must of his military measures give evidence of 
abilities, of the highest order; others aie the acts 
of a madman. 

I he chronicle of his reign is largely a record 
of rebellions punished with gross barbanty. In the 
second year his cousin Guishasp rebelled in the 
bakan and was tlayed alive. In 1327 he lebuilt 
He\aglr, named it Dawlatabad. made it his capital, 
und two year* later diove the whole population 
Dihli thither. In 132S Kishlu Khan rebelled 
1Q Multan and was defeated and slain, and m 
* 3 2 9 India was invaded by the Mugliul, c .\la ? 
ul-I)m Tarmashinn, who, however, was driven from 
[ he country. In the same ycai the enhancement 
the land-tax in the Gangetic Doab drove the 
inhabitants into lebclliun, and the measures taken 
suppress the using depopulated the country 
M about the same time Muhammad issued his 
famous fictitious cuuency, decieeing that his biass 
tokens should be accepted as equivalent to silver 


i an gas. No precautions were taken against counter- 
feiting, and when the expeiiment failed and the 
tokens weie recalled the treasury was obliged to 
purchase mountains of bias* at the pi ice of siher. 

In 1331 a rebellion in Bengal was crushed by 
Bahram Khan, but in 133S he died, and a second 
rebellion separated the province from the kingdom 
of Dihli, and in 1334 Saiyid Pjulal ai-Dln Ahsan 
established his independence 111 Madura. Muham- 
mad matched to punish him, but a pestilence in 
hi* army compelled him to retreat, and on his 
return he established in the Dakan the pernicious 
system of farming out the revenue for extiavagant 
sum>, the result of which wa.s to drive both the 
impoverished cultivator and the defaulting fanner 
into rebellion. Hudiang of Dawlatabad, believing 
a report of the king'* death, rebelled, but was 
captured and pardoned, a raie instance of clemency, 
but a rebellion in the Pandjab was crushed with 
great seventy. 

An enormous army rai*ed foi the conquest of 
Peisia melted away foi want of funds to main- 
tain it. and m 1337 a heavy calamity fell on 
northern India, a famine of unusual severity which 
lasted for seven yeais The kmg\ measuies to 
combat the famine weie, 011 the whole, welt 
conceived and well executed Grain was plentiful 
in Awadh, which proved that the famine was 
largely due to artificial causes, and he built 
a temporary city. Saiga-dwail {Szoatga a'oata^ 
Sansk. u the Gate of ikuudise"). on the western 
bank of the Gauges, transferred thither the citizens 
of Dihli, and with the assistance of c Am al- 
Mulk. governor of Awaih. fed them fiom the 
granaries of that province, fn the following }car 
he committed one of the greatest of his man) 
follies in assembling an aimy of 100.000 hoi-e for 
the ima.sion ol Tibet and .-ending it into the 


Himalaya, where it perished. 

In 1339 a. rebellion in the Dakan was crushed 
Liul even' the faithful c Ain al-Mulk was goaded 
n»o 1 ebellion, but, in consideration of hi* services, 
\as imprisoned instead of being put to death. 
\ l most immediately rater w aids >hahu the Atghan 
ebelled in Multan, but tied befoie the king’s wrath 
mo Afghanistan. The tannne was now at it* height, 
ml the people weie eating human tiesli Muharn- 
nad set hinis.df to the framing of regalatr ms winch 
hould improve and extend agueulture ami obviate 
uture famines Bv then mean-, -avs the eontem- 
>oraty histouan. with conscious or unconscious 
tony' agriculture would have been so piomotct 
lut plenty would li.it e refuel tliioaghout the 
■artli hail ihev been practicable 1 h<_> included 
he extension of the system of fanning the revenues 
mil bieJ confu.ion and rebellion, which reacted 
„i the king until he regarded his ’Ui.jecti a» his 
natural enem.es ami waged war agam.t them with 
,11 the weapon, of despotic powet. 1 he tale of 
xecutions i> recorded, with ‘tokening details by 
Battuta. Rebel!, ms in Minim. Sam.itui. Kaithal. 
Juhram. Kara, and the Dakan were all traceable 
o the king's levciuic s\stem, but he attributed 
he discontent tn the Dakan to the disaffection of 
oflieeis and sent to that piovmce a w.etch 
di.) slew ninety offieeis in cold blood, and was 
amself slain in the rising which his burbauty 
novoked. Muhammad marched into Gudjaiat and 
.ersonally undertook the collection of arreais due 
0 the trcasiiiy. so alatming the officials m the 
dakan that they seued the fort of Dawlatabad 
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and proclaimed an Afghan, Isma'il Mukh, as their ' 
king. The king marched to Dawlatabad, captured , 
the city, and besieged the rebels in the citadel, 1 
but was recalled to Gudjarat by a serious rebellion 
headed by a man named Taghl. He pursued the 
rebel in Gudjarat and Kathiawar for three yeais, 
drove him into Sind, and followed him thither, 
and on March 20, 1 35 1 - died within a few’ miles 
of Thatha, where the rebel had taken lcfuge. fe The 
king ", as a historian says, u was freed from his 
people, and they from their king”. 

His empire, at its greatest extent, included the 
whole of India except the small kingdoms of the 
Colas and the Pandvas, in the neigbouihood of 
Cape Comorin and the principality of Giinar in 
Kathiawar. Befoie his death he lost Bengal, the 
Dakan, the Peninsula, and Sind, and left the 
lemnant of his dominions seething w ith discontent. 

B 10 h ograp hy : Di) a" al-Din Barani, Ta J rikh-i 
Firuz Ska hi (Bill. I fid.'), and later historians: 
Tuhfat al-Xuzzar ft Gkatodib ol-Amsar, by Ibn 
Battuta: The Cambridge Hit toi y of India, vol. iii., 
chap. vi. See also J. B A. S. for July, 192 2. 

(T. \V. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD III, the sixth king of the 
Tughluk dynasty of Di hi I, was the son of 
Firuz, at whose death the son of Path Khan, his 
eldest son, was raised to the throne on Sept. 20, 
1388, as Ghiyath al-Din Tughluk II, but was slain 
on Feb. 19, 13S9, and was succeeded by his cousin 
Ahu Bakr, son of Zafar Khan, the second son of 
Firuz. Muhammad, the third son, contested the 
succession and, after suffering more than one defeat, 
occupied Dihli and ascended the throne on Aug. 31, 
1390. Abu Bakr took refuge with Bahadur Nahir 
in M'-wat hut was pursued and defeated, and was 
imprisoned in Mirath, where he shoitly afterwards 
died. The old servants of Firuz, men of Eastern 
Hindustan, who had been the principal factors in 
all the troubles of the kingdom, were put to the 
sword, after being tested by a shibboleth which 
distinguished them from the natives of Dihli. 

A rebellion in Gudjarat was suppressed in the 
same year hy Zafar Khan, who in 1396 became 
independent in that province, and in 1392 Mu* 
hammad ciushed a serious rebellion in the Doab, 
captured Jtawa, ravaged the districts of Kanawdj 
and Dalman, and built near Djalesar a fort, which 
he named Muhammadabad. In the same year, he 
put to death his minister, Islam Khan, who was 
meditating rebellion, and appointed in his place 
Kh w adja Djahan Another rebellion was crushed 
in the southern Doab, and in August 1393, Mu- 
hammad invaded and plundered Mew at and leturned 
to Djalesar, where he fell sick. Bahadur Xahir took 
advantage of his illness to plunder some villages 
in the neighbourhood of Dihli and iMuhammad 
marched into Mew at, defeated him, and put him 
to flight, but on his return to Muhammadabad 
his disorder increased, and on Jan. 20, 1394, just 
as he had ordered his son Ilumayun Khan to 
march against the Khokars, who had captured 
l.ahor and weie ravaging the Pandjab, he died. 

Bill i 0 g r a p h y . Muntakhab al- Tazoarikh , 
ed. and translation by Lt. Col. G. S. A. Ranking’ 
Tabakat-i Akharl , ed and translation by B. De 
(bibl. Ind. Series of A.S.B.'); Muhammad Kasim 
t irishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi (Bombay 1832). 

(T. W. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD I, the second king of the 
tfahmam dynasty of the Dakan, was the 


eldest son of Hasan, c Ala 3 al-Din Bahman Shah, 
usually, but incorrectly, styled Hasan Gangu. On 
succeeding his father, on Feb. 11, 1358, he care- 
fully organized the government of the four province 
of the kingdom and the administration of the arniv 
The pertinacity of the Hindu bankers and munej- 
changers in melting down the gold coinage which 
he introduced led to a geneial massacre of the com- 
munity and the measure involved him in hostilities 
with the Hindu states of Warangal and Vidjayanagai 
He imaded the dominions of Kanhaiya of Warangal 
three times, put his son Venayek Deva to death, 
and compelled him to pay heavy indemnities and 
to surrender the town and district of Golkonda. 
After this success he grossly insulted Bukka 1 of 
Vidja\ anagar by paying some dancing girls with 
a draft drawn by him on Bukka's treasury Bukka 
invaded the Raicur Doab, captured Mudgal, and 
massacied its garrison. Muhammad marched against 
him, attacked him with great impetuosity, defeated 
him, and recovered Mudgal, where he rested duung 
the rainy season. In 1367 he met Bukka at Kaw- 
thal, again defeated him, and carried out an indis- 
criminate massacre of his subjects The Hindus were 
cowed by the slaughter of 400,000 of their race, 
and Bukka was compelled to sue for peace. He 
honoured the draft and paid an indemnity, and 
received in return a guarantee that non-combatants 
should be spared in future wars, and the agieement, 
though sometimes violated, mitigated to some extent 
the horrors of the long period of intermittent war- 
fare between the two states. On returning from 
j Vidjayanagar he completed, in 1367, the great 
mosque at Gulbarga, and then turned against his 
cousin Bah ram Khan MazandaranI, who .had for 
some years been in rebellion at Dawlatabad, defeated 
his army, and drove its leaders into Gudjarat. lie 
died in 1377 and was succeeded by his elder son, 
Mudjahid. 

Bibliography'. Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gulshan-i Ibrahimi (Bombay 1832); Muntakhab 
al-Lubdb , vol. iii. (Bibl. Ind. Series of A.S.B.): 
Burhan-i Mdathir (MSS.) and translation by 
Major J. S. King (The History of the Bahmani 
Dynasty ); An Arabic History of Gudjarat , edited 
by Sir E. Denison Ross (Indian Text Series ■); 
The Cambridge History of India, vol. iii., chap. xv. 

(T. \V. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD II, the fifth king of the 
Bahmani dynasty of the Dakan, was the 
son of Mahmud Khan, the youngest son of 
c AIa J al-Din Bahman Shah, the founder of the 
dynasty, and was laised to the throne on May 20, 
1378, after the assassination of his uncle, Dawud 
Shah. Firishta’s statement that this king's name 
was Mahmud has misled all European historians, 
but is refuted by inscriptions, legends on coins, 
and other historians. 

Muhammad II was a man of peace, devoted to 
literature and poetry, and his reign was undisturbed 
by foreign wars. He invited Hafiz to visit his court, 
and the great poet set out from Shiiaz in response 
to the invitation, but was so terrified by a storm 
in the Persian Gulf that he disembarked and 
returned to Shiraz, whence he sent to Muhammad 
his excuses in a well known ode. 

Between 1387 and 1395 the Dakan was visited 
by a severe famine, and the king's measures of 
relief included the free importation of grain, the 
establishment of schools at which children were 
taught, fed, and lodged at the public expense, 
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.muI special allowances to readers of the Kur an 
w nd the blind, but only those of his own faith 
rrofited by his benefactions. He died of a fever 
nil April 20, 1397, and was succeeded by his 
eM'ui son. Ghiyath al-Din. 

B i » liograp ky : See art. MU H VMM \ i> I ; also 
7. A S.B . , vol lxxiii., part i., 1904. 

(T. W. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD III, I ,ashkari, the thirteenth 
king of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Dak an, was the younger son of Humayun Shah, 
and succeeded hU elder brother, Nizam Shah, on 
July 30, 1463, at the age of nine. His minister 
was the famous Mahmud Gawan, Malik al-Tudjdjar, 
Kh' A adja Djahan. A compaign against Malwa in 
1467 was unsuccessful, but between 1469 and 1471 
Mahmud Gawan conquered the southern Konkan. 
In 1472 Malik Hasan Bahrl, Nizam al-Mulk, a 
Brahman who had been captured in Vidjayanagar 
and educated as a Muslim, led a successful expe- 


j from a distance, refusing to enter his presence. 
1 Muhammad attempted to drown his grief and 
humiliation in diink, fiom the effects of which he 
died at Bidar on March 22, 1482, crying out in 
his last moments that Mahmud Gawan was slaying 
him. He was succeeded by his son Mahmud, who 
was never a king but in name. 

Bibliography'. See art. MUHAMMAD X. 

(T. \V. Haig) 

MUHAMMAD b. c ABBAS [See Kndjar.] 
MUHAMMAD B. C ABD ALLAH, great- 
j grandson of Hasan, the eldest son of c AlI 
and Fatima, was one of the c Alids who did not 
! spend their time passively awaiting the fulfilment 
| of their aspirations, but endeavoured to realise 
| them by personal effort. He and his brother Ibiahim 
had, according to Wakidi, been brought up as future 
* rulers and Muhammad was called al-Mahdl by his 
fathei. As early as the reign of the Umaiyad 
caliph Hisham, the two sectarians al-Mughlra [q.v.] 


dition into southern Urlsa and was rewarded with j and Bayan [q v.] who did not recognise Muhammad 
ihe government of Telingana. Fath Allah c Imad ! b. All al-Bakir [q. v.] endeavoured to make propa- 
a'-Mulk, another Brahman with a similar history, , ganda for him. When signs of the imminent collapse 


was made governor of Barar, and Yusuf c Adil 
Khan, a Turk, was appointed to Dawlatabad. In 
the same year Muhammad captured the fortresses 
of Bankapur and Balgahw, and his conduct at the 
siege of the latter earned for him the title of 
I adjkau, u the Soldier". In 1474 the Dakan suffered 
severely from a famine which lasted for two years, 
and in 1476 a rebellion in Kondawir led the king 
into Telingana. He relieved Malik Hasan, who had 
been besieged in Radjamahendrl, invaded Urlsa 
and punished the radja, who had supported the 
rebels, and on his return, in 1478. captured Kon- 
dawir and assumed the title of Chad. 

He then set out to invade the eastern Karnatak. 
but first divided the great province of Telingana 
into two governments, mortally offending Malik 
Hasan, the governor. The partition was part of a 
-cheine. devised by Mahmud Gawan, to be applied 
to all the provinces of the kingdom. 

Muhammad made Kondapalll, in the Karnatak, 
his headquarters, and returned thither after cai rying 
out a daring raid to Kandjeweram. From Konda- 
palli he issued an edict dividing the other three 
provinces of his kingdom, Barar. Dawlatabad, and 
lUlbaiga each into two governments. The measure 
was intensely unpopular, but it was only the 
vindictive Malik Hasan that actively resented it. 
He regarded Mahmud Gawan as the author of all 
the unpopular refoims, and by means of a forged 
letter persuaded the young king that his minister 
" a * * n league with the foreign enemies of the 
^>tate. Muhammad, when under the influence of 
drink, summoned his faithful minister, and on 
Apul 5, 14S1, without any inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case, caused his head to be stnick 
ott. Mahmud’s innocence was established imme- 
diately after his death, and from the day of his 
unjust, execution may be dated the collapse of the 
authority of the Bahmani kings. Of the two patties 
in the state all the foreigners, led by Yusuf L Adil 
Khan, who established himself in Bidjapur, and the 
respectable portion of the Dakanis, led by Fath 
Mlah Imad al-Mulk of Baiat, avoided intercourse 
with the king, who was thrown into the arms of 
t le ast ?assins, led by Malik Hasan. The amu s 
accompanied Muhammad to Bidar and subsequent!} 
on an expedition to Balganw, but encamped apart 
r om the royal troops, and always saluted the king 1 


! of Umaiyad rule became apparent after Walld’s death, 
c Abd Allah’s family by his command paid homage 
, to Muhammad with the exception of al- Baku’s son 
| L)]a c far. Wider circles also recognised him as the 
legitimate heir, including the Mu c tazilU, who in 
: tho^e days had a distinctly ascetic chaiactei. Abu 
i Djaffar, later the c Abbasid caliph, was at this time 
attached to this school and it is several times 
recorded that he was among those who paid homage 
to Muhammad. This is in itself by no means im- 
probable and well explains his hostile attitude to 
him, although it remains lemarkable that Muham- 
mad later nowhere, even in his polemical letters 
to him, refeis to this important fact. The Umaivad 
governor Ibn Hubaira also thought of joining him 
when he was besieged in Wasit in 132 (75°) hut 
dropped the matter when he received 110 answer 
to his letter. 

When finally the c Abbasid Abu VAbbas in the 
same year won the caliphate and ousted the c .\lids, 
the two brothers disappeared and showed thereby 
that they would not recognise him. There now 
began for them a period full of adventure and 
danger, especially aftei Abu Dja c far became caliph 
in 136 (754). They went secretly from place to 
place to gain adherents; nowhere could they leel 
safe from the caliph but the people weie on the 
whole favourably disposed to them and at least 
would not betray them. In this way they reached 
not onh Basra "and Kiifa but even went as far 
as al-Sind via ‘Aden ; as a rule however, they 
stayed in Arabia, most securely among the Dju- 
hama. in whose tenitory la\ the hill of Radwa, 
which so often appears in the history of the c Alids. 
The caliph was very uneasy at the continued lack 
of success of his search for them; more and moie 
angrily he demanded of his governors in Medina 
that they should be produced and he dismissed 
several in rapid succession, when they appeared, 
perhaps not w ithout reason, ineffective and lukewarm 
in their efforts. He himself took very active steps 
but with as little result. On his pilgrimage in 140 
(75$) he had Muhammad and Ibrahim’s father 
thrown into piison because they would not betray 
their place of concealment, and on a later pilgrimage 
(144 = 762) the same fate met the sons and grand- 
sons of Hasan, c Alnl Allah’s brother. They and 
c Abd Allah were taken to Kufa, treated most 
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brutally and thrown into prison, where mod of 
them died. The same thing happened to Ibra- 
him's father-in-law Muhammad b. "Abd Al'ah, a 
de-cendant of T'thmun, whose head the caliph 
sent to Khurasan with a certificate on oath that 
it \us the head of the Ahd Muhammad m order 
to intimi late his followers there. Sh >rtly before 
(Dee. 761). he final!) found a governor after his 
own heart. Riyah b. c L thman, who conducted the 
search with the necessary vigour. But he was soon 
able to save himself the trouble for in Radjab 145 
(Xov. 7 62) Muhammad appeared in Medina and 
began the revolution while his brother Ilnahlm 
went to Ba^ra to do the same. It is not clear 
whethei they did this because in Muhammad's 
opinion the time was ripe or whether they were 
forced by circumstances to hasten their plans. In 
any ease, the enterprise was not sufficiently pre- 
pared, for although they had a large number of 
followers m Kufa, Basra, Egypt, where however 
Muhammad’s son c AIi was arrested by the : A bbasid 
governor, in Khurasan and even in Sind, to which 
another son "Abd Allah al-Ashtar was sent, there 
was no question of any organisation, and, as "O 
frequently, the enthusiasm Rr the c Ahds was like 
a file of straw which blaze* up quickly but dies 
down as soon In Medina where Ri\ah was com- 
pletely taken by -urpri-e. Muhammad in keeping 
with his character acted with great mildne-s, he 
opened the piison, forbade all bloodshed and was 
content with arresting Rivah. The best elements 
in the town came over to him after the jurist 
Malik b Anas declared invalid his oath taken to 
the c Abbasids : Mecca also surrendered to the new' 
ruler. The outbreak of the revolt was really a 
relief to Abu Dja'far for he had now', as he said, 
enticed the fox out of his hole. He hurriedly left 
Baghdad, with the building of which he was busy, 
and went to Kufa, the point of danger. With 
keen instinct he saw* that the weak point of the 
lebellion la\ in Medina which must be attacked 
first, for in this remote spot there was a lack of 
materials of war and the roads thither could easily 
be barred. But he first of all offered a complete 
amnesty to Muhammad, which however only led 
to a chaiacteiifttic exchange of letters, in which 
one reproached the other with the weaknesses of 
his family. He then sent his relative c Isa b. Musa 
against him with 4,000 men. with instructions 
however to settle the matter peacefully if possible. 

1 1 is aim al had a sobering effect upon the Medlnese, 
of whom a number seized the oppoitunity to get 
out of their difficult position. Muhammad howener 
temained undismayed. lie rejected the well meant 
advice of several men to abandon Medina as an 
insult to the town but left his people free to stay 
with him or not. He tiusted in Allah u fiom wdiotn 
victory comes and in whose hand the matter 
lies”, and imitated all that the Piophet had done 
in his time in romantic fashion. For example he 
restored the ditch which the Prophet had dug 
round Medina when it was besieged by the Kuraish ; 
he used Muhammad's sw'oul and Ins battle-cry 
was the same as that at the battle of Ilunain; 
even the old single combat before the Hattie piopei 
was revived, i he result in these circumstances was 
easily foreseen c Isa, after offeung a free pardon 
in vain for a few days, laid a few' doois over the 
ditch, enteied the town and began a battle in 
which Muhammad’s supporteis became le^s and 
ess m numbers until their leader finally fell 


(Monday. 141k Ramadan 145 = Dec. 6, 76 2). 
Muhammad's head was cut off and sent to tile 
caliph. Foi the further course of the rebellion s LL 
the aiticle wkahim il : ai:d ai.lah. 

Muhammad is described as tall and strong with 
a very dark skin, on which account the caliph >aulu- 
nicalft called him uBAIuhammam. the “Blackened . 
He was rightly called “the pure soul” (Tabun. 
111. 2co) for he was an ideal character, gentle 
in spite of his peisonal bravery, but he lacked 
those qualities which are requited of a pretender 
in times like his. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ni 
66, 143—259, 359. sqq., 250S; Frajmcn ' : 

histoncorum arab. y ed. de Goeje, (I), 209. 
230 — 246; Mas-udi, 31 untdj. ed. Barbier de 
Mejnaid, vi. 189 — 192; do., Tanblh , in B.G. 
A., viu. 341; Ya'kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 41S, 
424, 431 j</., 450, 452 sq. ; Mubarrad, Kam, 
ed Wright, p. 146, 302, 575 -. 7S6 sqq,\ Nul- 
deke, OrUntalische Skizzcn^ p. 126 — 13 1 : 
Yloten, in Z.D.J/.G ., lii. 213 — 218, 225. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

MUHAMMAD il C ABD ALLAH, a Tahiiid, 
governor of Ba gh dad. Born in 209 (824 — S25) 
Muhammad in 237 (851) was summoned by the 
Caliph to Baghdad and appointed military governoi 
m Older to restore order in the chaos then prevailing. 
In spite of the great power of the Tahirids who ruled 
Khurasan as independent sovereign* in practice, 
although they nominally recognised the suzeiainty 
of the Caliph, his task was by no means a light 
one. After al-Musta c in had ascended the throne 
(248 = 862), he confirmed Muhammad in his office 
and also gave him the governorship of the c Irak 
along with the two holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
In the following year troubles broke out in Baghdad 
and Samarra. The Arabs were defeated by the 
Byzantines and the lage of the people was turned 
against the Caliph. The vizier l' tarnish however 
finally succeeded in restoring order with the help 
of the two Turkish generals Wasif and Bogha the 
Younger. The c Alids also gave the government ti ouble 
on several occasions. A descendant of : A 1 I named 
Yaliya b. c Omar rebelled in Kufa and drove out 
the governor of the town. After he had routed 
an army sent against him by Muhammad, he was 
attacked by the c Abbasid general al-Husain b. Isma c il 
while another division took him in the rear and 
he finally fell in the battle (Radjab 250 = Aug. 
864). Another c Alid. al-IJasan b. Zaid, had more 
success Two prominent men in Tabanstan, who 
were dissatisfied with the rule of the Tahirids, 
appealed to him in 250 and very soon he was 
acknowledged as lord of the whole of Tabaristan. 
The Tallin d governors of al-Raiy and Kazwln 
were driven out and replaced by "Alids: Muhammad 
I). Tahir, governor of Khurasan, a nephew' of the 
governor of Baghdad, then sent an army against 
al-Raiv. The c Alid governor was defeated and 
captured and the town had to sui render, but 
again fell into the hand of the c Alids. When the 
formei governor of Tabaris tan, Sulaiman b. "Abel 
Allah, invaded this province and conquered it 
completely. al-Hasan b. Zaid had to flee to Pailam 
where lie was defeated by Muhammad b. Tahir 
(351 = S65-866); after some years (257 — S70-S71) 
however, he indicted a defeat on the latter’s troops 
in Pjurdjan and in 259 (872 — 873) he again 
became lord of Khurasan, where he founded an 
c Alid dynasty which lasted about sixty years. Arabia 
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a [„, <i;,l not escape the ' A lid plots A descendant 
,.f c Ali named Ismail 1 ). Yusuf rai-ed trouble there 
,a 251 (S65), plundered Mecca and Medina and 
UiHed so nutnv pilgrims tliat he leceived the epithet 
,[ e'.-kapak. ‘"the Bloodxhedder". Them wax also 
t.n.timial tiouhle in the capital. In Muhairam of 
the same sear (= Fell. 865), al-Musta 111 left Samana 
and went to Baghdad. Al-Mina/z [q. v.] wax then 
•ahen bv force from his piison in Samaria and 
pioclnim'ed Caliph; he then appointed his biother 
n Ahmad, later co-regent v. i th the Caliph al- 
Mu'tamtd, commander-in-chief in the war against 
il-Mu-ta : in and his governor. When all negotiations 
failed, the latter had to take to arms but w as several 
due, defeated Fighting took place in and around 
Baghdad with taming succe— dining almost the 
whole vear, while anarchy in the provinces mci eased 
ami when Muhammad dually began negotiations 
with Abu Ahmad, he was accused of treason, so 
th at the Caliph had to protect him again-t the tioops 
who were furious with him. But when Muhammad - 
friends told him that al-Musta : In intended to saciince 
himself, he made peace with Abu Ahmad. The Caliph 
had leluctantiv to confirm the treaty and abdicate 
in favour of his rival al-Mu'tazz (Qhu l-Hidjdja 
251 = fan. S66) and the latter thereupon ascended 
the tlnonc. Muhammad died in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka d : 253 
■Nov. 867). 

/>;/'/( <7 , s rap i 1". Ya'kubi fed Ilontsmah 1 1 . 
592. 602, 604. 60S. 610 w; .. Ctj; Tabari, tii . 
see Index: M.Wudi, dlurudj fed. I’aiis), vii. 
255 sqq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornbeig). vii. 43. 
72—125: Ibn Khaldun, al-'/lu iz, hi. 2S3 Uf.: 
Weil, Gi'st/i. der Chahfcn. ii. 379 — 3 Q0 - 4 02 : 
Mini, The Caliphate , its Rise. De l ns. ml : Fall 3 . 
I 1 535 S ‘I‘T '• Le Strange. Pa 'Ida! dm i/i.t the 
.ildasid Caliphate. p. 119. 311-31 3: Kotli-teir. m 
0 / i./it. St/tale/i. Th. AW, isle geiaidwet. p. 165 o/. 

(K. V. Zrrn.uxii r\) 

MUHAMMAD n. 'ABD ALLAH HASSAN 

ai.-MAHDI, the well known Somali Mahdi 
called by the British "the Mad Mullah . 
He was a Somali belonging to the Ogaden Bah 
Cell tiibe, section Ker Hamai. He was boinabiut 
1S60 v. Li. and had been from his youth devoted 
to religious and mystic studies: in I?93 A - 1 *• he 
performed the pilgrimage and during his stay in 
Mecca became acquainted with San id Muhammad 
Salih [cf. sOM.u 11 . an 1 ij of whom lie became an 
eager follower After his letuin to Somaliland he 
fii-t settled in the Dulbahanta t r 1 1 • e s tciutiiry and 


mgan a vigoiotis ]iropaganda 


behalf ol the 


oalihiya taiiia and to call Somali Muslims to a 
more strict rule of life. As he was a learned, 
eloquent man and a skilful impiomptu composer 
of poems (tile ancient and best way to propagate 
one’s ideas among the Somali ITeduinx), he was 
easily able to attain a great popularity among the 
Dulbahanta in Bntisli Somaliland and his Oguden 
countrymen ill Abvssinia. His inlluence brought 
him to the knowledge of tile government of Beibera. 
end lhitish officials hail sometimes recoin se to 
him to settle through his mediation disputes arising 

between Beduin groups. In Match 1S99 howcvei. 
die Mullah suddenly changed his foinici attitude 
To an openly hostile one towards the British 
Doveinment. In August 1S90 lie assembloil his 
followers in Ilura o and declared hinisel! to ^ lie 
die Alahdi and proclaimed tile holy wai against 
die infidels. A first expedition was sent again", 
him by the Abyssinians to prevent a further exten- 


sion of the rebellion in Ogaden : but Grazmac 
llanti, the leader of this force, retned to Harar 
after a violent pillaging razzia led by him against 
the Ker A!i, an Ogaden tribe. In 1901 Colonel 
Sv. ayne drove back the MuJiah as far as the 
boitndane.s of Italian Northern Somaliland and 
defeated him at Fardiddm on July 16, 1901. A 
second Bnti'li expedition 111 1902 won another 
victory 111 the fight at Eiagb on October 6, 1902. 

In 1903 it was decided to send against the Mullah 
a great expedition in three columns: a British 
one depaiting from Hbbya according to a British- 
Italian agreement concluded in trie same year to 
that effect, mother British column departing from 
Beibera: and a thiid, an Aliy xsiman force departing 
fr..m Ilaiar. The British forces vveie placed under 
tlie command of Geneial Manning. But the first 
column fell into an ambii-li and was defeated by 
the Mullah at Gumbuii oil Apiil 17, 1903: the 
second column suffered heavy losses in a tierce 
tight at Daratola on April 22, 1903: the .Abyssinian 
column made only, as usual, a razzia against Ogaden 
gioups in the valley of the Shabella. In 1904 a 
fimrth British expedition defeated the Mullah at 
Djidbah on Januaiv 9, 1904 and again, after the 
landing of a naval force on the shoie of the 
Indian' Dcean. at Ilig in Italian tcriitory on Aptil 
21. 1004 In the meantime. Saiyid Muh.mmad 
Salih i.m the invitation of the Butish and Italian 
Governnunts had directed a letter to the most m- 
ihienti.il Muslim learned men m Somaliland, which 
contained a decimation against the Mullah, who was 
said to have violated the utles of the Saliluya 
tanka and thus to have become worthy of the 
curses of the true follow ei 5 of the Saliluya. ihe 
v ictoiies of the British, however, as they could 
, not he followed up by a permanent occupation of 
the Intel IT. had not been sufficient to subdue 
, the rebellion. It was tlierefme attempted to con- 
clude an Anglo-ltalian agreem lit with the Mudah 
1 and this v.as cauicd tlnoug'i by offeniig to the 
! Mullah the concession of the Italian portion of 
the Nilgai valiev with Ilig as his -eat. The Mullah 
subsCiibid to these conditions in Ilig on Marco 5. 
1005 ; but added to his signature the clause ~wa 
■ Umuil 1 dii/a hall" fund the- Consul knows 
mv condition), which was explained m Luiope 
as' meaning a close trust in the ( onsul. but 
otherwise in Somaliland, as he (the Mill a.i 
a Sufi, and therefore by no means obliged to 
execute any ariangement he might have cone u.ha 
with infidels on account of tempoury , 0. t eal 
conditions. In Janua.y 1908 the Mu! W > 

began again to lead razzias against Brit sh and 
I rah an sheets No great expedition was howe cr 
sent against him by the B.itish, who even re .red 
from the intc.ior of their Colony; a 1 Came < on; 
s-al.ulaiv Corps was raised as a mobile luce t 
he enip'ioved In ‘.aids and swift ore.at.nns aga.ns 
the Mullah's parties. But aftei many successful and 
2 raids the Camel Constabulary Lorps was 
met bv an overwhelming enemy force at IH.lma- 
( lr,l,a on August 9, .0.3 and the Commandant 
f r ul „;, dir Rich.ud Goruehi. was killed 111 
','he foht In the meantime, tlie Italians had al- 
most entirely occupied the mteiior of S mthem 
Somaliland through a vetv successful policy, which 
avoided any conx.derable m.l.taiy action; in this 
wav tliev brought about in Northein Somaliland the 
subiection of the two Sultans (the Sultan of the 
Madjerten and the Sultan of Ilobya) to tlie Italian 
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Government, and further they organised the Sultan’s 
forces to employ them against the Mullah, thus 
assuring the defence of the northern frontier of ! 
their colony. There then began a series of raids 
led by Somali auxiliary bands, especially against j 
the Mullah’s followers in the northern valley of 
the Shah el la and towaids Xugah where Dj ini ban ' 
and Gar c ad were occupied by the Sultan of Hobya. , 
These energetic actions which took place even ’ 
during the Great European war. besides wearing 
down the Mullah's army, caused him to lose 
political control of a very large zone where the 
population concluded peaceful agreements with Italy 
and forced him to be continually ready to defend 
his territory from the south also. However, after 
the end of the Great War, the Biitish Government 
decided to attack the Mullah from Berbera and 
to finally overthrow him. In January-March 1920 
after violent bombardments of the Mullah’s defences 
by the British airmen, a British force advanced to 
Taleh. the Mullah’s last camp ; he, rapidly pursued 
by the Camel Corps and Somali auxiliaries, fled 
to Ogaden and then into the Karanla tribe’s ter- 
utory, where he died on November 23. 1920. 

The Mullah's career is a very typical one for 
the study of the Somali mind. He had begun his 
movement as an agent of the Salihlva tanka , then 
his increasing popularity tempted him to a more 
ambitious sphere and, accordingly, after placing 
his propaganda on a severely religious basis, he 
tried to become the leader of all the Somali by 
making the ties of the common faith prevail 
over the tribal bonds. This is really the only way 
to lead such a movement in Somaliland where 
Islam may be regarded as a tie of brotherhood 
among tribes otherwise deeply divided by their 
secular history of wars and revenge. Therefore 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah Hassan said in a famous 
poem: “Have I not put my prayer-mat on this 
sea to join together the Muslims who were not 
bi others r” alluding also to his relations with the 
SalihTya in Arabia He desired for the same reason 
that his followers should call themselves “Dara- 
wlsb”, forgetting even the name of their original 
tribe. Therefore he affected to become angry when 
he was referred to in official correspondence as “Mu- 
hammad c Abd Allah, the Ogaden Bah Gen” while 
he used to add to his signature only the nisba: al- 
H a shim! (alluding to the origin of the Somali 
from c Akil b. Abi Talib) [see the art. Somaliland]. 

Further, instead of the tribal forces he raised 
special armed corps, often with a new name, like the 
Ilagattu (“the scratch era”) icciuited among 
the Habar Girlir, the Dugad lecruited among the 
Mikahil (“Dugad” means “shooter"), the Kaiyad 
recruited among the Dulbahanta. But he did not 
pursue this policy to the end : the hostility of the 


in the Somali customary law. It was obvious that, 
when he began to regard himself in this light 
(that is regarding himself as a chief of a S»»nuh 
tribe rather than “the brother born fiom the same 
father and the same mother of all the Muslims' 1 , 
it was very difficult fur him to restrain himself 
and his followers from exaggeiating those tendencies 
so familiar to their own national chaiacter: and 
therefore they came back gradually to the ancient 
Somali custom of guerrilla warfare conducted 
in the traditional way, even to defying the tube- 
of the enemy in insulting or scornful poems 01 
designating them with typical ironical nicknames 
or giving to every razzia a special name (“the 
razzia smashing the bones” was the name g:\en 
to the fight at Dulmadoba; cf. the Aiyam a - 
'■Arab). 

It may therefore be concluded that the Mullah's 
attempt to avail himself of Islam to conquer the 
old rivalries between the tribes and combine the 
Somali to drive the Europeans out of the country, 
failed both on account of the strength of the 
European armies and the fierce resistance, often 
unconscious, opposed by the Somali on behalf of 
their ancient tiibal organisation and customary law 
Bibliography’. M. MacXeill, In pursuit of 
the Mad Mullah^ London 1902; J. W. Jennings. 
With the Abyssinians in Somaliland . London 
1905: the Italian Green Book Somalia Italia na 
Set ten Irion ale , XXII legislatura, Sessione 1904- 
1906, Rome 1906; the British Blue Book Cor- 
respondence relating to affaiis in Somaliland (CD 
7066), London 1913 ; Douglas Jardine, The Maa 
Mullah of Somaliland , London 1923 

(Enrico Cerulli) 

MUHAMMAD b. c ABD ALLAH [See Ibn ai, 
c Abp.ar, Ibn al-Khatib, Ibn Malik.] 

MUHAMMAD b. ^ABD al-MALIK, AbU Dia c - 
FAR, called Ibn al-Zaiyat, vizier to several C A b- 
basids. Ibn al-Zaiyat began his career as secretary 
in the chancellery in Baghdad and w hen the caliph 
aI-Mu c tasim noticed his ability and learning he 
appointed him his vizier (219 — 220 = 834 — 835) 
He also filled this office in the reign of al-Wathik: 
but as he treated the latter’* brother Dja c far, the 
future caliph ai-Mutawakkil, with a lack of respect 
he earned his hatred. After the death of al-Wathik 
in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 232 [Aug. 847), Ibn al-Zaiyat 
wished homage to be paid to his son Muhammad; 
the latter, however, was thought to be too young 
by the Turkish general Wasif and in his stead 
Dja c far was proclaimed caliph under the name al- 
Mutawakkil. The vizier was at first allowed to 
remain in office but in Safar of the following 
year (Sept. 847), he was arrested, deprived of Ill’s 
possessions and subjected to a cruel form of toiture 
which he himself had invented. After enduring the 


greater part of the Isak tribes, which was a strong 
appeal to the old rivalry between Isak and Dardd; 
Muhammad Salih’s letter, which was undoubtedly 
a severe blow to him, since he had had already pro- 
voked the hostility of the Kadiriya and so had to rely 
entirely on Salihlva support; the necessity of getting 
booty foi his soldiers who otherwise would have 
hardly remained with him: all these things and his 
very nature caused the religious prestige of the 
Mullah as the Mahdi of Somaliland to decline and 
he gradually became merely the chief of a tribe; 
a powerful chief indeed of a large tube as the 
arawnsfi were, formed from various elements and 
heiefore very similar to the federations well known 


most horrible cruelty he died in Rabi c I 233 
(Xov. 847). 

Bibliography’. Ya e kubi, ed. Houtsma, u. 
584, 590 sq. ; Tabaii. iii., index; Mas c udi, Mu- 
rudj . ed. Paris, iii. 403: vii. 103 sq 146 — 
148, 194 — 197, 215; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
vi. 320. 338, 365 sq , 373; vii. 20, 22—26: 
Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 706 ; transl. 
de Slane, iii. 249 .<•</. ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fi’kA ,l i 
ed. Dei enboui g, p. 202, 322 — 326; Weil, Gcsih. 
<ler Chalifen , ii. 327 j 7/., 348 sq. 

(K. V. ZKITERsrfES) 

MUHAMMAD b. <ABD al-MALIK [See Ibn 
Tufaii., Ibn Zuhr.] 
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MUHAMMAD b. 'ABD al-RAHIM [See Iux 
vl-Fukat.] 

MUHAMMAD b. 'ABD al-WAHHAB [See 

Wahhabi va.] 

MUHAMMAD B. ABI C AMIR [See ai.-M axsir 

i. Ai.i : Amik.] 

MUHAMMAD, a son of Abu Bakr and 
one of his wives, Asm a’ of the tribe of 
Khath'am. He was born in the last year of Mu- 
hammad’s life so that his father could not have 
j\ ■; ci.-od any influence on him, while the memories 
of A bii Bakr's gieat friend which were kept alive 
in his family must have had all the more induence 
on the passionate nature ot the boy, which receives 
impoilant continuation fiom the fact that Ibn 
Kutaiba de-eribes him as one of the "pious” 
[nussiii) among the Kuraish. \\ hen in tlie leign 
of Tinian the bitterness at the piefeience of the 
l inaiyads in combination with a reaction against 
the strong secularisation of Islam provoked a 
movement which giew in strength, he took part 
m it with gieat vigour and began along with 
Tillman's ungrateful foster-son Muhammad b. Abi 
Hudhaifa to stir up the people of Egypt against 
the Caliph. He later went with other revolutionaries 
to Medina where his equally ardent but much 
wiser half-sister c A 3 isha in vain advised him to 
go with her to Mecca and leave others to cairy 
through the crime; but he was one of those who 
bloke into the Caliph's room where he lll-tieated 
the helpless old man although it was Kinana b. 
bishr who dealt the death-blow. He was one of the 
tew K oraish who joined C AII and the latter ap- 
paiently cherished a real affection for the young 
man, which his enemies of course intei preted as 
ftu ther evidence of his friendship with the murderers 
of 'L Lhman. Muhammad took part in the battle 
of the Camel, at the conclusion of winch the 
chivalrous 'All commissioned him to escort his 
half-sister to Basra. The sources give somewhat 
difieient accounts of the last phase of his life in 
Tg> pt. According to WakidI in Baladhuri, Abu 
Mikhnaf (Tabari, i. 3392 si/.) and Ya'kubi, 'Alt 
at once appointed him governor of Egypt after 
unwisely recalling Kais b. Sa'd; but as lie soon 
discoveied how foolish it was to appoint a youth 
mexpeiienced in war to this difficult post, he 
sent for his ablest follower al-Ashtar [q. v ] and 
gave him command in Egypt while he appeased 
Muhammad’s tightly injured feelings by a kind 
Utter. The attempt to make good the mistake 
failed, how ever, for al-Ashtar was poisoned on the 
wav in al-Kulzum at the instigation of Mu'awiya. 
■M-Zulin's account (l'abau. i. 3242) shows c Ali 
1,1 a somewhat moie favourable light. After the 
lecall of Kais he sent al-Ashtar as governor to 
^'». v l't and only after he was poisoned did he 
'ind Muhammad. Finally there is a third story 
Um al-Kalbi and Mas'udi) according to which 
al-Ashtar was sent to Egypt only after the death 

Muhammad, but this must be due to some mis- 
understanding of the fust version. In any case, the 
dunce of Muhammad was an unfortunate one, for 
!le inexperienced youth, who had no authouty 
and was besides insufficiently suppoited by 'All, 
not fit to meet experienced opponents like 
Mu'awiya and ‘Amr l>. al-'Asi, as anyone but 
•Mi would have seen. 'Ami b. al-'Asi came with 
an army and a battle was fought at al-Musannat 
(the dam). When the actual murderer of U thman, 
Ixinana h. Bishr, had fallen after a brave lesistance, 
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the Egyptians lost heart and Muhammad, abandoned 
by all, was captuied and killed while trying to 
escape (38 = 65S). 

Bibliography. Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 228; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 2869 — 3414 
passim (s. index); iti. 2470; Dinavvarl, ed. Guir- 
gas, p. 160 j/.: Ibn Kutaiba, KitZib al-M<Parif, 
ed. Wustenfehl, p. 87, 98; Mas'udi, MuruJj , 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, iv. 277, 279 — 281, 
421 sq. ; Ya'kubi. ed. Houtsma, li. 203 sq., 226 
s/. • NVellhausen, Das arabische Reich , p. 59—62. 

(Fr. Blhl) 

MUHAMMAD n. ABI BAKR [See Ibn Kaiyim 
ai -Djwv/n a, Ibn Sxtvtii ai.-Nas ] 

MUHAMMAD b. ABI ’l-KASIM [See Ibn 

Alii Dinar.] 

MUHAMMAD b ABI MUHAMMAD [See Ibn 
Zahar.]" 

MUHAMMAD B. ABI ’i.-SADJ Abi Tbaid 
Allah, son of Abu ' 1 -Sadj Dlwdad, an Eastern 
Iranian ( not Turkish) noble from UMjriisana 
in Ma-vvara' al-Nahr (see Barthold, Tut he s tan. G. 
M. S., p. 169). For his early caieei see the article 
sADjtns. After his luptuie with Khumaravvaih he 
letumed to Baghdad (276 = 889) and appeals to 
have leinained there (cf. Tabari, in. 2122) until 
his appointment as governor of Adhaibaidjan in 
279 (S92). Though on his airival he had enter- 
tained friendly relations with the Bagratid king of 
Armenia. Sembat v aec. S91), after seizing Matagha 
in 2S0 ( S93) he made a first incursion into Armenia, 
but without success. At the same time he had 
strengthened Ills position at Baghdad by giving 
his daughter in marnage to al-Mu'tadid’s confidant, 
the general Badr al-Mu'taduli. Having been rejoined 
by ins kJnhhtn, the general \\ a>if, who had defeated 
the Dulatid l mai h. 'Abd al-'Aziz in al-Djibal 111 
281 (S94 — 895) but did not succeed in annexing 
his territory, lie made a second expedition into 
Armenia in 2S2— 2S3 (S95— S96) and captuied 
Kars. l)vvin and Waspurakan. Subsequently he 
came to terms with Sembat, but his son Dlwdad 
leinained a- governor of Dvvin until Muhammau s 
death in 284 (S97 — S9S) Muhammad declared his 
independence, but finding himself unable to with- 
stand al-Mu'tadid made piompt submission, was 
pardoned, and 111 the following year officially 
lecognized as governor of Armenia in addition to 
Adharbaidjan. About the same time he appeals to 
have adopted the title of al-Afshin. which appears 
on his coinage, and which was evidently intended 
as a claim to descent from the old princely family 
of Ushrus.rna (see the article AlaiilN and Justi, 
Iran. Xamcnbuch, s. v. Piiina). In 2S7 (000) lie 
made a further mdiiect attempt to extend his rule 
over the teiritories which were slipping fiom the 
m-jsp of the Tulunids by encouraging Wasif to 
seize Malatva "and to apply to the caliph for 
investiture with the government of Cilicia. Al- 
Mu tadid, however, learning that this was only a 
preliminary step tovvaids the seizure of Diyar Mudar 
f )y Wasif and al-Afshin, put an end to their design 
by a swift and unexpected campaign against \\ asif, 
who was himself captured. Al-Afshin died a few 
months latei (Kabi' 1 , 2SS = Match 901) at Bardha a. 

Bibliography. In addition to the works 
cited above and under the article sahjids see 
Mas'udi, MuruJj al-Dhahab. viii. 1 44- 1 45, 196- 
200; al-Kindr, U'ulat Misr (ed. Guest), p. 23S; 
Ibn Khallikan, tiansl. de Slane, i. 500; Hisloire 
de 1' Armeuie par le patnarche Jean VI, trad. 
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pai J. St. Martin (Baris 1S41), p. 132 — J 33 - 
145 — 146, 153 — '59, 165—169, 173—178; 

M. F. Broket. CoiUcti v/ d ins/, runs at mini/ns 
(St. Peteibl.urg 1874-1876;.!. 187-189,193-196; 
11. 42S ; R. R V.ibimir. O mcndaK'i saJ/tJoy 
(Baku 1927;. p. 4 — S; I. Maikv.ait. S. J.v m.m./t 
tt/i.i a':s i'.n isquciL’n^ Vienna 1927. p. 116 — 
117 . _ (H. A. 1 < Gum) 

MUHAMMAD 11. ABI ZAINAB [See Ai:v 
'I.-KHAI 1 A 1 I.] 

MUHAMMAD e. AGHLAB [See Aqiiladips.] 
MUHAMMAD B. AHMAD [See Ibn al- c AlkaMI, 
Ibn Ivas, Ibn Ku^ho.] 

MUHAMMAD 11. C ALI, a grandson of 
II u > a 1 n the son of c A i 1 : his kiuiva was 
Aha Hja'far < )n account of his learning he 
was. given the honorific name of al-Biikir (the 
investigator, who goes deeply into thingsj. lie 
was a recognised authoiity on Tradition and a 
number of pious utterances are also recorded of 
him; he had at the same time the characteristic 
fondness of his family for einbioidered silkgaiments 
and colours, 'I hat he did nut escape the usual 
fate of his family of being celebrated by a section 
of the Shi is an unum is shown b> a poem of 
the Tdjli Abu Huiaiia; but he lived contentedly 
in Medina and apparently played no pait in politics 
although he was treated, foi example by c L’mar II, 
with respect. He was expressly disowned by ext seme 
Sh i Is like al-Mughlra and llay an. When the party 
which had hitheito paid homage to his hi other 
Zaid. abandoned the latter, they transferred his 
privileges to him, or rather, since he was dead, j 
to his son Dja c far [cf. dja c Far li. mi’Hammad]. The 
reason of the breach is said to have been that 
Zaid w'ould not insult the memory of the two first 
Caliphs a-, his followers demanded but this does not 
agree very well with the fact that Muhammad in 
Ibn Sard's obviously much retouched account em- 
phatically declares his fondness for Abu Bakr and 
c Umar. The date of his death is variously given 
as 1 14, 1 17 or 11S A. H. 

Bibli og r tip h y : Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
1699 jy., 1739 sq . ; iii. 213, 2495 sq.\ Fragm. 
histo) n crum arab ed. de Goeje, p. 96 sq , 
230; Va c kubi, e*l. Iloutsma. ii. 365 sq ., 384 
sq . ; Xavvawl, Biographical Dictionary, ed. Wu- 
stenfeld, p. 113. (Fk. Buhl) 

MUHAMMAD b. c ALI [See ai.-Dtawad al- 
IsfahanI, Ibn ai- : Arai!i, Ibn : A-kar, Ibn BabUya, 
Ibn al-TiktakA, In*: WahmiIya.] 

MUHAMMAD b. <ALI ai. RIDA, ninth 
imam of the T welver Sh 1 * a, w as boi 11 i n 
Ramadan 195 (June 81 ij 111 Medina. As, according 
to Abu d-Faradj al-Isfahanl, Mukatil al-TZiUblyln 
(Teheran 1307J, p. 195, Ig , he was of negroid ap- 
pearance, it may be true that his mother, a slave- 
woman, variously called Sablka, Hurra and Kh ai- 
zuran, was a Nubian; to give her an honourable 
pedigree it was added “of the family of Maiia 
the Copt”. When al-Mahnun attached c Ali al-Rida 
to his com t, he married the boy to one of his 
daughters, Lmm al-Fadl, who was taken to him in 
21 5 (830). Al-Mu tasim on his accession summoned 
him to Baghdad. He arrived there at the beginning 
of 220, but was dead already by Hhu 1 -Ka'da 
(Nov. 835) According to the Shi c is and in keeping 
with theii scheme of martyidom, he was poisoned 
at the instigation of aI-Mu c tasim by Umm al-Fadl 
who remained childless; but even the already 
mentioned Makati l, which record every murder 
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of an Wild, know notlimg of this. This Muhammad 
is, generally speaking, only occasionally mentioned 
outside the Sh i a, along with his father, e. g. m 
Ibn Wadih al-Ya'kubi, Ta hkh , ed. Houtsma 
(Leyden iSS^q ii. 552 and in Tabail, Annahs* iii. 
1029, 1102; according to al-Mas^udl. Miuuaj a - 
IViahab (Bails 1S61 sqq.), vii. 117, Muhammad 
died in 219, according to vii. ljl not till the 
reign of al-Wathik, i e. after 227. Even within the 
Shra, his iole is quite a passive one. After his 
father's tragic end, those with ZaidI views who 
had hoped some day with him as Caliph to pat 
into force their activist c Ahd political programme, 
went their own ways again, while of those wh-> 
held Imam! v iew>, one gioup, as usual in such a 
case, became “standfast” Wakifiya and another 
chose Ahmad, a brother of al-Rida, as Imam: Lr 
Muhammad was only seven at the time. For those 
who remained faithful to him, there arose in the 
Shu/Tit al-ImZima the question of the child Imam‘s 
knowledge. The case was repeated with the fol- 
lowing thice Imams. But the authority to teach 
was in the hands of men whose activity extended 
through several imamates: with MadjhsI (s. Bill.). 
xii. 125 infia cf. Mirza Muhammad al-Asterabadi, 
Manhadj al-Makal (Teheran 1306), p. 21 Abu 
f Amr al-RaMishl, Mcfnfat Akhbar al-Riiqal( Bom- 
i.ay 1317), p. 353 sq ., 374 sqq . ; Tu^R Fiiuist 
Kitlitb a l- Shra ( B'bl . I mi.. N°. 60). N°. 124, I 5 °i 
p. 2S9, note 1. The gradual development of the 
dogma in questiun, which is associated with the 
child Jesus teaching in Sura xix. 30 sqq., is not 
quite cleai, as regards its apportionment to the 
various Imams. Heresiographers including al-Xavv- 
bakhtl, Firak al-Shfa ( Bibl . Isl , N°. 4), p. 74 sqq., 
quote the doctrines anonymously. Besides, there 
is the confusion of names (which has also enteied 
Euiopean indices); for Muhammad b. c Ali was also 
the name of one of his grandchildren, who died 
before his father, the 10th Imam c AlI al-Xakl, but 
left issue; his adherents continued the imamate 
further than the Twelvers thiough these children, 
while they deny the existence of the twelfth Imam 
Muhammad al-Mahdi as son of his brother, the 
eleventh Imam Hasan al- c Askari. Shi c a works avoid 
confusion by giving the ninth Imam the knn\a 
Abu Hja c far a 1 - Th a n I : his official title is 
al-Takl, “the G >d-feuriug M ; a common epithet 
is al-Djawad, “tlie liberal": he is said to have 
paid his father’s debts. As toahll 01 bab, he had, like 
al-Rida before him, c l thman l>. Sa Id al-'Amrl, 
called Sam man or Zaivat Among the usual miracles 
of the Imams, Abu Hja c fai al-Saffar (d. 290) in 
Ba*a* /r al'DardipjCit (m Madjlisi, xii. 108) relates 
that the ninth Imam carried a vvoi shipper at night 
from Syria to the holy sites of KerbekF, Kufa 
and Medina as well as to Mecca. The fact that 
his memory has been kept so green to the present 
day is due to the fact that he was buried beside 
tlie tomb of his giandfather, the seventh Imam, 
Musa al-K.a/1111 [q. v.] ; thus arose the double 

MeMihed al-Ka/imuin. 

Bib hog) aphy : A full account with exact 
references to the sources is given in Muhammad 
Bakii b. Muhammad Taki al-Madjlisi, Btluu 
al-.UroZu , xii. (Teheran 1302), p. 99 — 126: of 
earlier works we may specially mention al-Mufid 
i_q. v.], til- fr Arid (Teheran n. d, without pagina- 
tion, ai ranged in the Older of the Imams. 

(R. SniOlIIMVNN) 

MUHAMMAD b. c AMMAR [See Ibn c AmmaR.] 
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MUHAMMAD B. ANUSHTEGIN [See Kii".v- 

KIZ.IsH'ilt.] 

MUHAMMAD b. BAKlYA h. c ALI [See Ibn 

E VKIYA.] 

MUHAMMAD b. DAVVLfD DhxIrn AdjuruVm. 

,J,-Dl All AN I.] 

MUHAMMAD u. ai.-DJAZARI [See Ins ai.- 

I2x az.vuI ] 

MUHAMMAD B. DUSHMANZIYAR [See Ka- 

KuN IDS ] 

MUHAMMAD u. FARAMARZ [See Kh. .skew 

M> i! LA.'] 

MUHAMMAD.il. HABIB [See lux lluit.: 

MUHAMMAD ii. ai.-HANAFIYA, a , o n ,,f 

All and Khivvla. a woman of the tube of tlie 
Bunu Manila, who had been brought a prisoner to 
Medina after the battle of 'Akraba 3 [q. v.] and came 
into c All's possession (cf. Saiyid's poem K;tao al- 
A^Aanl, vu. 4: u she was a servant in the house’*,': 
he was born in 16 A. II. Although he did not. 
like Hasan and Husam, have the bloM of the 
Brophet in his veins, he became involved not only 
in the political tuimoils but also in the schemes 
which the boundless fancies of the extreme Shi'is 
built up around the family of 'All. He was not 
to blame for this, for he was of a letiring dis- 
position and acted very cautiously. But when Hawaii 
had sold his rights and Husain had fallen at Kerbela' 
m OSo, many turned their eyes to him as the 
natural head of the family. This aroused the suspicion 
of "Abd Allah b. Zubair who, after the death of 
Hu-ain, appeared more and more openly as a 
pictender; the fact that Muhammad had no sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the opposition in the 
lliijjaz is evident from the inteiesting statement 
uf Baladhiiri that he definitely declared the ac- 
cusations brought against the Caliph Yazld I by 
the Medlnese to be false. The matter onlv became 


seiiou 5 w r hen the adventurer Mukhtar [q. \\] after 
several vain effoits to get others to join him stirred 
up a movement on a large scale in the c Iiak in 
t>6 (6S5), as champion of Muhammad's rights, 
hven now' Muhammad acted with great icstiamt 
and declined the significant title u al-Mahdi M with 
which they wished to greet him (cf. Tabari, 11. 
bio and Ibn SaM, v. 68, which has certainly been 
misinterpreted by Lammens). lie obviously did 
not care for Mukhtar at all, and he had eveiy 
reason to doubt the genuineness of his enthusiasm 
In him; but in view of the many dangeis which 
'-ui rounded him and probably also from a want of 
deeUion he did not wish to bieak with him openly, 
iherefore when some people came to him from 
Kilfa to clear up his attitude to Mukhtar, he only 
gave them a diplomatic answer which w-as non- 
committal (cf. the somewhat different versions: 
Ibn SaM, v. 72; Ya c kubi, ii. 308; Tabari, ii. 607 
and thereon Kamil, p. 59S) but which they inter- 
pieted as a kind of approval, as it did not definitely 
( iNow n him. As a result the revolutionary move- 
ment spread in extent and much blood was shed 
l0 av enge Husain and other c Aiids. Muhammad 
against this also (cf. Ibn SaM, v. 72 sq., 7 7 > ; 
but when Ibn Zubair’s attitude became mote and 


m >ie hostile and he finally imprisoned Muhammad 
and several relatives, including c Abd Allah b. 
Abbas, at Mecca near the /emzem well, he saw 


nothing else for it but to appeal for help to Mukhtar. 
Ibis was what the latter wanted and he sent a 
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body of cavalry at once to Mecca and released 
Muhammad and the other prisoners in the nick 
of time but by the latter's express ordeis avoided 
conflict with Ibn Zubair’s troops, as the town was 
not to be desecrated by bloodshed. Muhammad 
then sought shelter with his family at Mina (cf. 
Kamil, p. 554, 597; Kitau al- A/h ani, vai. 33; 
Kumait, ed. Iloiovitz, i. 78) and later went to 
1 'adf. He made no further use of Mukhtar and 
was therefore not compromised when the revolution 
failed and his champion fell in 67 (686 — 6S7). 
In spite of the threats of Ibn Zubair and the 
doinand^ couched in more friendly language of 
c Abd ai-Malik and although a safe place ot iesi- 
dence was granted him neithei in Hidjaz nor in 
Syria, he defined hU attitude by paying homage 
to neither of the two pretendeis and adhered to 
the principle that he would only lecogmze a ruler 
around whom the Muslim community were united. 
He therefoie appeared m the noteworthy pilgrimage 
of the veai 6SS along with the Zubairids, Umaiv ads 
anl Khaubis, an independent head of a paity. 
although only under an armed neutiality. Uni) 
when, alter the tail of Ibn Zubair (73 = 692;, the 
unanimity of the zv.\ pc puli which he had demanded, 
became a icality, did he finally recognise the 
Marwanid as the legitimate lulei and visited him 
in 7$ (697 — 69S; at Damascus. He returned how- 
ever to Medina, wheie he died in 81 (700-701; 
His stiict passivity in the political field is alwa>s 
attributed to purely leligious motives in the 
tiaditious; not human foice but Allah's help alone 
should assist 'All’s family to their rights; but theie 
is no doubt that a further reason was his lack 
of enterprise and self-confidence, a tiait common 
to a number of c Alids. That, like his whole family, 
he at the .same time liked the good things ot this 
world is evident from the heavy demands which 
he sent to c Abd al- Malik foi the payment of his 
debts and annual pensions for his children, 
relatives and clients; there is also evidence that 
he had the family fondness for fine clothes and 
cosmetics. It is all the more remaikable then that 
the more fanciful and extravagant school of M11 is 
seized upon him at once after his death and spread 
the belief that he was not dead but lived m a 
kind of fairy kingdom on the hill of Kadwa west 
of Medina, whence he would return as the \ ictonotis 
leader uf an army (cf. Kitab al-A^hJu;, vu. 4 sq., 

9 sq . ; viii. 32). This was the idea of radt c a which 
'Abd' Allah b. Saba [q. v.] had associated with 
c Ali (cf. Fiiedlandei, in Z.A. , xmii. 3°9 s 'i l l - ) aiu * 
which was now transfened to him; and in fact it 
was now easier to bring him into the forefront 
than it had been while he maintained an attitude 
of stubborn passive resistance in his lifetime. 

B 1 b liogt aphy : Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 
H26 — ii. 7S3 passim (s. indices); in. 2337, 
2476, 2530: Ibn SaM, ed. Sachau, v. 66—86; 
Baladhuri, Ansab al-Adiraf, in Z. P. M. O., 
xxxv.ii. 394; Mas c udl, J funic//, ed. Barbier de 
Mevnaid, v. 176 sqq., 26 7 \a f kubi, ed. 

I-Ioutsma, ii. 267, 308, in- 3 * 4 , 3 2 °; Mubar- 
rad, Kamil , ed. Wright, p. 296 sq., 554, 5S0 
sqq], 597 sq. ; Xavvawi, Biographical Dictionary, 
ed. n W listen feld, p. 1 13 — 11 5 ; Dlnawau, ed. 
(iiiirgas, p. 15b sqq., 186 sq ., 234 s q • * 2 4 2 i 
274, 2 97 sq 303 — 315 ; T. W. Arnold, al- 
Mudazila. p. 10 sq. : v Yloten, Rcc here lies sur 
la Domination ara‘>c etc., 1894; II. Banning, 
Muhammad ibn alA/ana/ija (dissert.), 1909; 
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Fr. Buhl, j O ct Janskt Vni-’nsk tbcm;s Sehkab, 
Overaigter 1910, p. 355 sjq ; II Ummenv 
Etu lis sur U 1 ign: Jit Calif 1 Omaha ie Mo anna. 
p. 166, 169 s , j . (Fr. Buhl) 

MUHAMMAD b. HANI [See Ins 1 1 anT.] 
MUHAMMAD i» ai,-HASAN |_^cc Ir.\ Dueaid* 
Ins Hamdun. al-Sh vibaxI ] 

MUHAMMAD b. al-HUDHAIL [See Abu 
’i.-Hudh \il ] 

MUHAMMAD b. HUSAIN, an Ottoman 
dignitary and historian, who at the lequest 
of the first Wall of Baghdad, DerwLh Mehmed 
Pasfia (Thurai)X, Sidjill-i'othmdm . n. 33 j. translated 
into Turkish the history of c Aii b. Shihab Ilamajhani. 
written in 10 bab in Persian; he added two bub 
to it and gave it the title Tnhfat a!~Ma mun. 
The work only exists in manuscript. 

Bibliography'. Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmanl i Mu elhfe? iii. 142; cf. also Hadjdjl 
Khalifa, Kafhf al-Zunun. Billak 1274, 1. 404, 
where Mustafa Sha c ban is named as the Turkish 
tianslator. 

/ c 

The MUHAMMAD KHALIFA (,_'wA 3 ), 

who was a dignitary of the court and flourished 
under three sultans (Muiad IV, 1032 — 1049 — 
1623 — 1640, Ibrahim. 1049 — 1058= 1640 — 1648, 
and Mehmed IV, 105S — 1099 = 1648 — 16S7), was 
not identical with him. He wrote a chronicle of 
his time entitled Ta’iikh-i Ghilmanl which covered 
the years 1060 — 1075 = 1650 — 1665. The work 
which consists of 3 babs and a khatima (of which 
the second bab contains two and the third 13 fast) 
was published by Ahmad Rafik as supplement II 
to T.O.E.M ., parts 78 — S3, Istanbul 1340 (1924). 

A certain Muhammad Khalifa b. Husain is per- 
haps the same person ; he also was a dignitary 
of the court of the same three sultans and wrote 
a history of his time which covered the years 
1043 — 1070 (1633 — 1659). The only known manu- 
script is in Vienna. 

Bibliography. Ahmad Rafik, biographical 
introduction to the Td’rikh-i Ghilmanl : Flugel, 
Katalog , ii. 271; Babinger, G.O. IV., p. 209, 
N°. 179 (text wrongly 170) and 180. 

(Th. Menzel) 

MUHAMMAD B. al-HUSAIN [See Anu ’l-Ha- 
sax, AbC Sa : d, Ibn Mukla, al-ShirIf al-RadI.] 

MUHAMMAD b. IBRAHIM [See Abu ’l-Ha- 

SAN.] 

MUHAMMAD b. IBRAHIM 'ADIL SHAH 

(1035 — 10 70 — 1626—1660) succeeded to (lie throne 
of Bidjapur after the death of ins father. In the 
year 1044 (1634), the armies of the emperor Shah 
Djahan invaded the Dakan and laid waste the 
country of Bidjapur. After the subjugation of Daw- 
Iatabad and other foits, Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
c Add Shah agreed to pay a considerable tribute 
to the emperor of Dehli. He was the last king of 
Bidjapur who struck coins in his own name. In 
the latter part of his reign, his vassal Slwadji, son 
of Sahu Bhusla, by stratagem and treachery obtained 
great power, and the foundation of the Bidjapur 
monarchy became weakened. He died in 1070 
(1660) and was buried in Bidjapur where his tomb 
is called n Gul Gumbaz“ (circular dome). 

c bio g rap hy : F uzun i Astarabadi, Futuhat 

Add Sknhi , fob 314b; Impei ial Gazetteer of 
India, Vlii. 189. (M. Hi DA YET HOSAIN) 


MUHAMMAD b. MAHMUD 


MUHAMMAD b. ILYAS [See Abu c Ai 1 ] 
MUHAMMAD b. c ISA_[See TsawIya.] 
MUHAMMAD b. ISHAK [See Ibn Ish\k. al- 
XadIm.] 

MUHAMMAD b. al-KASIM [See Ai u VUVivT . 
al-AnbarI.] 

MUHAMMAD b. KASIM, a cousin uf 
Walid I (86 — 96 = 705 — 715) and son-m- 
1 a w o f a 1 - 1 1 a dj dj a dj b. Yus 11 f, was the g 0 v e 1- 
nor of Bahia; in 92 (711), he was sent to 
conquer Sind. Having defeated and killed the 
I\adj a of the place called Dahir, he took po>se-" 
sion of that country in 93 (712) and finally 
penetiated far as Multan about 500 miles fi-niu 
the sea and even reached the foot of the Himala\a'. 
Various accounts are given of the death of th.' 
general. The common story is that Muhammad b. 
Kasim was falsely accused by the two daughter 
of the Radja of Dahir, whom he had sent to the 
harem of Sulaiman (96 — 99 = 715 — 717), the 
brother and successor of Walid, of having violated 
their chastity, and that he was therefoie sewn up 
alive in a raw cow-hide, by order of the enraged 
caliph. Otheis say that Muhammad b. Kasim, 
with other members of his family, was tortured 
and put to death by Salih b. c Abd al-Rahman, 
governor of c Irak, in revenge for the murder of 
his brother by Hudjdjadj. 

Bibliography. Baladhun, Futuh al-Buuldn, 
P* 435 — 44 1 ; Ta 3 rl kh Flnshta , ed. Bombay 
1832, ii. 605, 608; Nizam al-Din Ahmad Maraud, 
Tabakdt Akbari , Lucknow 1S75, p. 633, 634; 
A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of the Province oj 
Sind , 1875, p. 24, 25; I? 7 iperial Gazetteer of 
India , ii. 351, xxii. 395 ; Camb. Hist, of India. 
vol. iii., chap. 1. (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD B. MAHMUD AbU Shudj.Y 
Ghiyath \l-Dunya wa ’L-Dfx, a Saldjuk Sul- 
tan 547—554 (n 53 — ” 59 ), L>orn 522 (112S). 
like his brother Malikshah was educated with the 
atabeg Buzaba, who set them up as claimants to 
the throne against their uncle Mas c ud. When Buzaba 
in 542 (1147 — 1148) was taken prisoner in a fierce 
battle and executed, Mas : ud adopted his nephew 
and mamed Muhammad to his daughter. He pro- 
bably intended him to succeed him and not Malik- 
shah, as Ibn al-ALhir and others say, because after 
his death (547 — 1152) the latter was actually 
raised to the throne, Muhammad was away at the 
time but within three months he was recognised 
as sultan by the powerful Khas^beg, after he had 
come to Hamadhan, because Malikshah proved 
quite incompetent. The new sultan showed his 
gratitude by treacherously putting Khussbeg to death 
and sent his head to the emirs of Maragha and 
Adharbaidjan in the hope that he would win them 
over. But he was disappointed for, although they 
hated Khassbeg, their honor at the cruel deed 
made them prefer to pay homage to Muhammad’s 
unde Sulaiman, who had escaped from years of 
imprisonment on Mas c ud’s death. Muhammad there- 
fore tied to Isfahan, but because Sulaiman was an 
inveteiate drunkard, he could not hold out in 
Hamadhan and when he had gone away Muhammad 
leturned and was henceforth recognised as sultan 
by the emirs. In the meanwhile Sulaiman succeeded 
in escaping to Lihf and entered into relations with 
the Caliph al-Muktafl li-Anir Allah. The latter 
was endeavouring not without success to make 
lnmself independent of the Saldjuks and let 
Sulaiman come to Baghdad (550=1155) to use 
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him against Muhammad. He was also able to win ! 
Malikshah over and to collect an army, which was how- ■ 
ever scattered in the following year by Muhammad : 
with the help of Mawdud, lord of al-Mawsil, and Su- 
laiman was again made prisoner. Muhammad now 
thought himself strong enough to attack the Caliph 
himself and to besiege him in Baghdad. c Imad al-Dln, 
who was in the town, gives a full account of the 
aiege (, Rec . Hist. Crois ., ii. 246 sqqi). Muhammad 
hurriedly raised the siege when news reached him 
that Ildigiz had occupied Hamadhan with Malik- , 
shah and Arslan (552 = 1157). By the time the 
sultan arrived there they had letired, but he was 
at war with them till his death in 554 (1159). 

Bibliography : see the article SELdj 7 ks. 

(M. Th. HoutsMa) 

MUHAMMAD b. MALIKSHAH Abu Shudja c | 
Ghiyath al-Dunvta \va ’l-DIn KasIm AmIr al- | 
Mu 5 MINTn*a, a Saldjuk sultan (498 — 5 II = ' 
1105 — 11 18), was born on the l8*h Sha c ban 474 
(Jan. 20, 1082) of a slave, who was also the i 
mother of Sandjar, and was given the Turkish ! 
name of Tapar. After his father’s death, he stayed ; 
at first with Turkan Khatun but then joined his 
brother Barkiyaruk who granted him the town of | 
Gandja. Arrived there, he also seized Arran and j 
allowed himself to be seduced by Mu’aiyad al-Mulk j 
b, Nizam al-Mulk into dropping his brother’s name 
out of the khutba. The two brothers fought one 
another with varying success in the following years 
until finally in 497 (1 104) Barkiyaruk withdrew from 
the western provinces of the empire to Isfahan and . 
left Muhammad to enforce recognition as sultan from 1 
the governors in these lands. When Barkiyaruk died 
soon after, at the end of 1104, Muhammad turned 
first to Baghdad because he was sure of the homage 
of the Caliph, who had already received him and 
his brother a few years before in ceremonial audience 
(cf. the account in Ibn Khallikan, Bulak 1299, ii. 
444, had the emir Ayar, who had at first had the 
hkutba read for Malikshah b. Barkiyaruk, treacher- 
ously put to death and sent the king of the Arabs 
Sadaka back to his capital al-Hilla with orders to 
restore peace in Basra and among the Arab tribes 
of the neighbourhood. He then hurried to Isfahan, 
where the Batiniya had achieved great successes in 
the troubled reign of Barkiyaruk and had established 
themselves in several hill-fortresses in the neigh- 
bourhood. One of their leaders, Ibn Attash, had by 
a ruse secured possession of the fortress of Diz-Kuh 
or Shah-Diz built by Malikshah. The Sultan regarded 
it as his first duty to subdue and root cut if possible 
these unbelievers; he sent his troops to besiege 
the fortiess and, when it was taken, razed it to 
the ground and had the captured Batiniya executed 
in cruel fashion (500 = 1 107; cf. the text of the 
repoit sent by him to the Caliph’s vizier in Ibn 
al-Kalanisl, ed. Amedroz, p. 15 2 ff-)* ^ or 
hesitate to have his own vizier, Sa c d al-Mulk Abu 
1-Mahasin al-Atl, executed at the gate of Isfahan; 
he was suspected, according to Anusharwan wrongly, 
(cf. Rec. Hist. Crois., ii. 91) of having had dealings 
with the Batiniya. 

While Muhammad was still in Isfahan, the emir 
Cawali Sakawu, who ruled between Fars and Khu- 
zistan, made his submission to him ; the sultan had 
frequently tried in vain to bring him to obedience 
through the emir Mawdud. The sultan was so 
pleased that he granted him the town of al-Mawsil 
where Djekermish, who had only paid homage to 
him under compulsion, was in command. The latter , 
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was not inclined to submit to the arrangement, 
but was taken prisoner in an encounter with Cawali. 
The latter however was not yet lord of al-Mawsil, 
for the followers of Djekermish now supported his 
son Zangl and appealed for help to Aksonkor al- 
Bursuki, the governor of Baghdad, to Sadaka and 
to Kllidj Arslan, the Saldjuk of al-Rum. The last- 
named alone answered the appeal and came with 
his troops to al-Mawsil where he had homage paid 
to himself as sultan, but soon afterwards, aftei an un- 
successful encounter, he was drowned in the Khabur 
on his retreat. Cawali now had little difficulty in 
taking the town and going on to his further task, 
the war against the Ciusaders. It would take us 
too far here to sketch the course of this war, and 
the reader may therefore be referred to Weil, Gesch. 
der Chat iii. 1 9 1 sqq. During his absence he 
again fell into disgrace with the Caliph, who had 
in the meanwhile returned to Baghdad and sent 
his troops to attack Sadaka, with whom he was 
also dissatisfied. Sadaka fell in battle in 501 (beg. 
of 1101). The sultan sent Mawdud to al-Mawsil 
and granted him the same dignity as he had 
previously given Cawali. The latter after some time 
made his peace with the sultan and was appointed as 
atabeg to Fars, where he fought the unruly elements 
in the population with great energy (cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, ed. Tornberg, x. 361 sqq.). The Batiniya 
however gave Muhammad no peace, so long as they 
were able to hold their strong mountain citadel 
of Alamut; Abu Nasr Ahmad, a son of Nizam al- 
Mulk, who after Sa c d al-Mulk acted as the sultan’s 
vizier, was therefore given orders to take this 
fortress and when he did not succeed, he was 
dismissed in 504 (1109 — 10). In the meanwhile the 
sultan was being urged more and more from different 
sides to prosecute the war with the Crusaders 
seriously, and he succeeded in persuading the various 
governors the of western provinces to combine and 
attack the Christians under the leadership of Maw- 
dud accompanied by the young piince Mas : ud. 
After Mawdud’s assassination (5°7 = III 3) Akson- 
kor al-Buisukl took command and aftei him Bursuk 
assumed the supreme command but on account of 
the strife among the Turkish emirs, the valour of 
the Crusaders and the complicated situation in 
Syria, decisive successes could not be attained. For 
the course of the campaign we again refer the 
reader to Weil, op. cit p. 194 s ? l R an ^ 
historians of the Ciusaders. In the last years of his 
life, the sultan sent the emir Anushtegln Shlrglr 
against the Batiniya in Alamut, but he died on the 
24th Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 51 1 (Apr. 18, 1118) before 
the fortress was taken. He was only 36 years old 
and this is why \\ eil suggests that the Batiniya 
had a hand in his death, but there is nothing to 
support this hypothesis in the oriental chronicles. 
On the contrary, individuals in his immediate 
entourage, notably the Great Hadjib All Bar, seem 
to have been not quite innocent, because they, 
apparently to avert suspicion from themselves, 
accused the sultana Guhaz Khatun and the famous 
poet al-Tughra'i of having caused the sultan’s 
illness by magic arts. The former was blinded and 
strangled on the day Muhammad died. The reason 
ffiven by Matthias of Edessa for this ( Docum . 
Arm., 1. 120) is wrong. The sultan deserves credit 
for having, with the assistance of his brother 
Sandjar who ruled in Khurasan and the adjoining 
lands, restored the fortunes of the Saldjuk kingdom, 
which had declined since the death of Malikshah 
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and for having vigorously fought infidels and 
sectarians in his zeal for Sunni Islam and the 
'Abba-ad caliphate. He was. as Roc. Hist. Cr. 
ii. i iS has it. the perfect man of the Saldjuks 
and their strong he-camel. 

Bibliography, given in the article SEljyUKS. 

(M. Th. HoltsMa) 

MUHAMMAD, Aeu Ahmad, Djalai. al-L i a\vi.a 

"'A-PlAMAL AL-MlLLA, AliC AlIMAD MUHAMMAD, 

second son o f S u 1 1 a n Mahmud of Gh a z n a, 
was born about 3S7 (997). He was mamed to a 
daughter of Abu X’asr Muhammad b. Abu ’ 1 -Harith 
Ahmad b. Muhammad, the Farlghuni ruler of DjHz- 
djanan. After the death of Abu Xasr Muhammad in 
401 (1010 — 1011), Sultan Mahmud assigned to his 
son Muhammad the government of the province 
of Diuziiianan. In 417 (1026), at the instance of 
Sultan Mahmud, the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Kaair 
bi "Hah conferred on him the titles of Djalai 
al-Dawla vva-Piamal al-Milla. Towards the close 
of his life, Sultan Mahmud divided his empire 
between his sons, giving Ghazna, Khurasan and 
India to Muhammad and Raiy, Djibal and Isfahan 
to Mas'tid, and took solemn vows from both to ' 
respect this division When Mahmud died in Rabi' II, 
421 ("April 1030). Muhammad ascended the throne 
at Ghazna. but Mr.s'Ud, disregarding his vows, 
marched from Isfahan to take possession of OhazDa. 
In the meantime, the nobles at Ghazna deposed 
Muhammad on 3"I Shawwal 421 (October 2, 1030J 
and lead the Ihutja in the name of Mas'ud. Mu- 
hammad was then deprived of his sight by orders ' 
of Mas'ud and imprisoned in a fort. His reign 
had lasted only 6 months. 

In 431 Sultan Mas'ud suffeied a crushing defeat 
at the hands of the Saldjuks, and resolved to settle 
in India. In the beginning of 432 (September 1040), , 
leaving Ghazna in the hands of his son Mawdud 
and his wazlr, he marched to India with all his 
treasuies, but on 1 3th R a br II, 432 (December 24, I 
1040) his slaves deposed him and raised Muhammad 
to the thione. Shortly after this, Mas'ud was put 
to death. Hearing this, Mawdud advanced with a j 
large army to avenge the death of his father, 1 
defeated Muhammad neat Dunpur on 3rd Sha'ban i 
43 2 (April 1041), and put him to death. The : 
second reign of Muhammad lasted only 4 months. J 
Muhammad was obedient to his father and was j 
a man of amiable temperament. He resembled his 
father in appearance. 

Bibliography. Abu Sa'ld ‘Abd al-Haiy b. 
al-Dahhak al-Gardlzi, Hit ah Zain al-Akhhqr . ed. 
M. X'azim. in B/oione Mem. Series , i.: al-‘L"tbf. 
kitiib al-Yanun: (ed. Lahore), p. 294 — 295; 
numerous scatteied notices in Tedrikh-i Mas' Tull 
by Abu " 1 -Kadl liaihakl: Ibn al-Athfr (ed. Torn- 
berg). ix. 2 S I — 2S3. 331 — 334 and Tai ikh-i 
FartsJija (ed. Bombay, 1S32), p. 60, 68 — 69. 

(Muhammad Nazim) 

MUHAMMAD E. MARWAN, an Umaivad 
governor. In 65 (684 — 685) he was sent by 
his father, the caliph Marvvan I, to Mesopotamia, 
and in the battle of Dair al-Djathalik in 7 2 (bQlj 
in which his brother, the caliph ‘Abd al-Mahk, 
defeated Me; ab b. al-Zubair, he commanded the 
advanced guard of the Syrian anny. In the following 
year Abd al-Malik gave him the governorship of 
Mesopotamia and Armenia which carried with it 
the command in the war with the Byzantines. On 
account of climatic conditions the Arab expeditions 
always took place in summer. In 73 (692), the 
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emperor Justinian II was defeated at Sebaste 01 
Sebastopulis in Cilicia. In 75 (694) Muhammad 
again took the field against the Byzantines and 
was successful against them at Mar c ash, and in the 
following year he invaded Armenia. Along with 
his nephew c Abd Allah b. c Abd al-Malik he was 
sent to al-Hadjdjadj in the year 82 (701 ), to support 
him against the rebel c Abd al-Rahman b. Mu- 
hammad b. al-Ash c ath, and in the negotiations with 
the c Irakls before the battle at Dair al-Djamadjim 
the caliph was represented by Muhammad and 
"Abd Allah. In the same year, Muhammad led an 
expedition against Armenia, and again in 84(703) 
and 85 (704). After the accession of al-Walul 
(Shawwal S6 = Oct. 705) Muhammad fell gradually 
into the background while Maslama, the caliph's 
brother, was the actual commander; but the former 
retained his governorship for some time until in 
91 (709 — 710) he was replaced by Maslama here 
also. Muhammad died in 101 (719 — 7 2 °)- 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa c d, v. 176; Ya'kubi, 
ed. Houtsma, ii. 324 sq 336, 350; Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 188, 200, 205, 332; Tabail, 
ii. 592, 804—808, 853, S63, 1073 — 1075, 1096, 
1850; iii. 51; Mas'udi. Mm udj , ed. Paris, v. 
244 sqq. ; vi. 47; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
iv. 264—267, 294 sq.. 303, 317—320, 33S. 
377 sq .. 382, 385, 399. 41 1, 4391 v- 5 2 i a 2 *: 
Weil. Gesch. d. Chalifen , i. 406 sq 455, 468 
sq ., 472; Brooks, The Arabs in Asia Miner 
( 6 qi — 7 so), in The ycurnal of Hellenic Studies. 
xviii. 182 sqq.j Wellhausen, Die Kampfe der 
Araber mit den Romaern , in B.G.IV. Gottingen , 
1901, p. 432 sqq . (K. V. ZETTERSTfiEN) 

MUHAMMAD B. MUHAMMAD [See Abu 
'Ai.I, Abu ’l-Wafa 3 , al-Ghazali. Ibn ‘Asim, Ibn 
Battuta, Ibn DjahIr, Ibn al-HabbarIya, Ibn 
X'UBATA, c ImXD AL-DI.N. 

MUHAMMAD b. MUKARRAM [See Ibn Man- 

ZUK.] _ 

MUHAMMAD b. MUSA b. SHAKIR [See 
Mlsa Ba.nU.] 

MUHAMMAD B. al-MUSTANIR [See Kut- 
RUB.] 

MUHAMMAD b. ai.-MUZAFFAR [SeeMuzAi- 

F A RIDS.] 

MUHAMMAD 11. 'OMAR [See Ibn ai.-KUtiya.] 
MUHAMMAD b.'OTHMAN [See Abu Zai\an.] 
MUHAMMAD b. RA IK [See Ibn Ra 3 ik.] 
MUHAMMAD b. RAZIN [See ABU T.-ShH.] 
MUHAMMAD b. SA'D [See Ibn Marda.ntsh, 
Ibn Sa'd.] 

MUHAMMAD 1;. SA_LIM [See Ibn Waml.] 
MUHAMMAD b. SA'UD [See (iHijRl Dynasty.] 
MUHAMMAD n. SA'UD (properly Su'ud) b. 
Muhammad of the Mukrin clan of 'Anaza, the 
founder of the Wahhabi dynasty of the 
Al-Sa'ud in Nadjd [see the article IBN sa'ld], 
succeeded his father as amir of Dar'iya in 1137 
(1724) or 1140 (1727). Flis association with the 
reformer Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Wahhab [cf. wah- 
HaeIya] began in 1157 (1744). Thereafter until 
his death (end of Rabi' I, 1179 = Sept. 1765^ 
the history of his reign consists of an unceasing 
and on the whole indecisive struggle against the 
neighbouiing settlements and tribes and his former 
suzeiains, the Banu Khalid ofal-IIasa He took little 
active pait in these operations, and his personality 
is ovei shadowed by the figures of the Reformer 
himself and of his own son ‘Abd al-'Aziz. Never- 
theless his talents as a diplomatist more than 
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once saved the Wahhabi state from being crushed 1 
by a coalition of its enemies, notably after the 
disastrous defeat by the forces of Nadjian at J 
Ha 3 ir in 1764. i 

Bibliography'. The only full source is the 
Kitab al-Ghazazvat (vol. ii. of Razed at al-Afkar') 
of Husain b. Ghannam (d. 1225 H.), MS. British 
Museum Add. 23,345, fol. 3 a — 39^ [the Bombay 
lithograph (1332 II.) is very inaccurate] sum- 
maiized by H. St. J. Philby, Arabia , London I 
1930, P* 12—22. — See also A. Musil, Northern i 
.WJi/, New York 192S, p. 25S — 259, and Amin 1 
al-Raihanl, Ted rikh Nadjd al-Haaith . Bairut 192S, 
p. 50—53, and for general works the Bib.iogt aphy 
to the article I bn sa c J7d. (H. A. R. Gibb) 
MUHAMMAD b. SIRIN [See Ibn SIrIn.] 
MUHAMMAD B. TAHIR, governor of 
Kh urasan. After the death of his father, Muham- 
mad received the governorship of Khurasan (Radjab 
24S = Sept. S62). In 250 (864 — 5) the "Alid al- j 
Hasan b. Zaid rebelled, which led to a long and j 
serious struggle [see muhammad b. c abd allah]. j 
When c Abd Allah al-Sidjgl rebelled against Ya c kub | 
b. al-Laith al-Saffar and appealed for help to 
Muhammad, who appointed him governor of al- j 
Tabasain and Kuhistan, Ya c kub found a welcome 
pretext to invade Khurasan. Muhammad sent an 
embassy to him; but as Ya"kub had already found j 
a following among discontented Khurasanians, all 
negotiations were in vain. In Shawu al 259 (Aug. 
S73), or according to another statement in 258, 
he entered Nisabur without striking a blow, put 
an end to the Tahirid dynasty and took Muhammad 
piisoner. But when he rebelled against the Caliph 
al-Mu c tamid, he was defeated in Radjab 262 (April 
S76) by the latter’s brother al-Muwaffak and Mu- 
hammad, whom he had with him in chains, escaped. 
The Caliph restored the latter to his former office 
in Khurasan; the exiled Tahiiid however never 
found an opportunity to exercise his functions. 
He was further appointed — probably not till 
270 (853 — 4) — by the vizier Sa c id b. Makhlad 
as his deputy as military governor of Ba gh dad. 
He held this office until the accession of al-Mu'tadid 
(279 = 892). He died in 296 (90S — 9). 

Bibliography'. Ya c kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 
204^., 219; Tabari, iii., see Index: Mas c udl, 
Murudj , ed. Paris, viii. 42, 44; Ibn al-Athlr, 
ed. Tornberg, vii. 77 — 294 ; viii. 42 ; Ibn Khaldun, 
al- c Ibar , iii. 309 sqq.\ Weil, Gesch, d. Chalifcn , 
379 '?., 393 , 438, 442 , 447; Noldeke, Orien- 
talise he Skizzen , p. 194 sqq.\ Rothstein, in Orient . 
Studien , Th. No Lie he gezoidmet , p. 164 sq . : 
Barthold, ebenda , p. 185 sqq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

MUHAMMAD b. TAHIR [See Ibn al-KaisA- 
RANT.] 

MUHAMMAD b. TAKASH [See Kh^arizm- 
vhah.] 

MUHAMMAD B. TUGHDJ is. Djuff (or Pjaft ) 
I! - YaltakIn b. FUran b. Fuki b. Khakax, Abu 
Bakr, known as ai.-IkhshTd, from the title granted 
to him by the Caliph al-Radi in 3 2 7 ( 939 )? was 
the founder of the Egyptian dynasty of 
the Ikhyhldids [q. v ]. 

He was born in 268 (S82) at Baghdad anil 
must have spent his youth in Syria, as his father, 
who joined the service of the Tulunids at about 
the same date, was appointed governor of Damascus 
and Tabariya c. 276, a post which he held foi 
some fifteen years, and he himself acted for a time 


as ins father’s deputy for Tabariya. In consequence 
of the overthrow of the Tulunid dynasty in 292 
(904), he was imprisoned at Baghdad. He was 
released in 294 (907), attached to the wazir al- 
'Abbas b. al-Hasan, and being implicated in his 
murder, had to fly when the conspiracy of Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz [q. v.] failed in 296 (90S). He escaped 
to Syria and found himself reduced to a humble 
station. Next year he passed on to Egypt, where 
Takin, its governor, took him into favour, so that 
he kept him with himself, both in Egypt and in 
Syria when he was transferred thither to act as 
governor at intervals (302—307 and 309 — 31 1), 
and promoted him to appointments of importance. 

At this period Muhammad came into contact 
with the powerful Madaiafi family, and also attended 
Mu 3 nis [q. v.] when he was brought to Egypt by 
tlie Fatimid invasions. He had already attracted 
some attention at Baghdad by an exploit in 306. 
In 316 (928), thiough influence at the capital, he 
became governor of Ramla, quitting Takin abruptly. 
In 319 he obtained a transfer to Damascus, where 
he became powerful, and in consequence of his 
defeat of Bushra in 321 extended his rule over 
the whole of Syria. In the same year (March 933) 
Takin died, and Muhammad b. Tughdj succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment as governor of Egypt 
in his place, but only nominally and for one month 
(Sept. 933). Two years later, by means of a large 
army and fleet, lie entered Fustat and took pos- 
session of the country, overcoming the resistance 
of al-Madara 3 ! (Muhammad b. ‘All), who by ap- 
pointment from Baghdad was then in control of 
Egypt, the governor being tinder his direction 
( /ah/a tiuiUriki). Superior to al-MadaraT, however, 
was al-Fadl b. Dja'far b. al-Furat [for whom see 
the ai tide IBS' ai.-itrat], the inspecting minister 
(wazir kashf) of Egypt and Syria, who had been 
specially granted full executive poweis. Muhammad 
b. Tughdj had acted with the authoiization of 
al-Fadl and later (324) obtained the contiimation 
of al-Radi to the addition of Egy pt to the province 
of Syria already held by lum. Probably at the 
same time he was granted the suzerainty over al- 
Yaman and the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina, 
for in his letter of the following year to the 
Empeior Romanus he boasts of these places as 
part of his kingdom. Until the death of al-Fadl 
in 327 (March 939), he seems to have been 
subject, at least in theory, to some control by him. 

In 324 a decisive victory by the tioops of Mu- 
hammad b. Tughdj near Alexandtia (battle of 
Abldk, Maich’31, 936) crushed the third Fatimid 
invasion of Egypt and led to overtures from the 
Fatimid Caliph aI-Ka : im, which in the end came 
to nothing. Muhammad did indeed decide three 
years later to recognize the Fatimid, and had given 
the order that al-Kafim should lie proclaimed in 
Egypt, out of indignation at the ; Abbasid govern- 
ment at Baghdad, but was induced to recon sider 
his decision. 

Only a month after he had received his title 
al-Ikhshid from al-Radi (Ramadan 327 = June-July 
939), he found himself threatened fiom Rakka by 
Ibn Rafik [q. v.] and learnt that his provinces 
had been granted to tills rival. Badjkam [q. v.], as 
amir al-umani at Baghdad, gave no answer to 
his appeal but that the question must be decided 
by the sword; the powerless Caliph could say 
nothing. Ibn Rafik rapidly possessed himself of 
Syria, driving back the forces sent to oppose him, 
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and had soon captured Ramla (Oct. 939). Muham- 
mad b. T u gh dj himself confronted him with an 
aimy at Farama, and with no fighting beyond some 
skirmishing entered into negotiations, ending in 
an agi cement to cede Syiia from Tabariya to the 
noith on condition that Ramla and the rest were 
restored to him. Ibn Ra ik soon broke this treaty 
and again advanced. This time Muhammad b. 
Tughdj encountered him at al- c ArI>h and routed 
him (15 th Ramadan 324 = June 24, 940), but as he 
followed him into Syria, met with a reverse in 
his turn, one of his detachments being surprised 
and badly defeated at Ladjdjun (iS 1 * 1 August). Peace 
was then renewed on the same terms as before, and 
Muhammad b. Tu gh dj undertook to pay an annual 
subsidy of 140.000 dinars. He was back in Egypt 
in October. 

The death of Badjkam in 329 (April 941) drew 
Ibn Ra'ik back to Baghdad, and Muhammad b. 
Tughdj was soon relieved of him completely, for 
he was murdered a year later by the Hamdanids. 
Muhammad lost no time in recovering Syria, 
marching thither himself (June 942) and lemaining 
in the country about six months before coming 
back to Egypt. It must have been at about this 
period that he succeeded in dispeising some minor 
encroachments on Syria from the direction of 
Rakka that are alluded to without details, those ' 
of c Adl (al-Badjkami) and Badr al-Kharshani. He 
had to meet more serious attack* from the j 
Hamdanids. One of them, al-Husain b. Sa id, took 
Halab from him in 332 (March 944), and in May 
he set out to recover it. The Caliph al-Muttaki, 
moreover, insecure under the protection of the , 
Hamdanids from Tuzun, the amir al-umara 3 , had 
appealed to him for help. His enemy retired at 
his approach and having regained the town he 
proceeded to Rakka, where he met the Caliph 
(Sept. 7, 944). At this time he had thoughts of 
becoming amir al-umara* himself. He urged al- 
Muttakl to come with him to Syria and Egypt, 
and even offered to go with him to Baghdad. He 
begged him not to tiust himself to Tuzun, but 
could not dissuade him. After receiving flattering 
marks of honour he departed. Before he reached 
Fustat on his return the Ilamdanid Saif al-Dawla 
[q. v.] had retaken Halab (Oct. 944). The Egyptian 
army sent to meet this new aggression was severely . 
defeated at Rastan near Him^-, and Saif al-Daw r la 
advanced to Damascus and entered it (April-May 
945). Muhammad b. Tughdj, coming from Egypt ■ 
with his army, obliged him to retieat, pursued 
him, brought him to battle at Kinnasrin (May — 
June 945), and defeated him. Again Muhammad 
made easy terms when victorious. Saif al-Dawla 
retained Syria north of Damascus and was also 
given a sub-sidy. The treaty was concluded in 
Rabi c I, 334 (Oct.— Nov. 945), and Muhammad then , 
went back to Damascus, remaining there until he 
died a few months later (21^ Dhu ‘ 1 -Hidjdja 334 = , 
June 24, 946), just after the anival of a Byzantine 1 
envoy concerning an exchange of ptisoners for 
which he had opened negotiations. 

Next to nothing is recorded of the internal j 
events of Egypt during his reign : the country ; 
was doubtless quiet. Its revenue, said to have | 
amounted to two million dinar- annually, was no 1 
longer accounted for to Baghdad, and no legular 
payments were made from it to the central treasury. ( 
"But he sent large occasional gifts to the Caliphs, ! 
so that al-Radl considered him an exemplary vassal, i 


He left seven million dinars at his death beside-* 
considerable other property. No constructional 
works of much importance are credited to him. 
At Fustat he rebuilt the shipyard on the mainland, 
and on its site on the island of Rawda made a 
garden called al-Mukhtar* he enlarged the govern- 
ment house in which he resided, a Tulunid building 
that was situated near the still existing tomb of 
al-Kadl Bakkar, and added a maid an \ he al-o 
made another garden known later as al-Kafarh 
afterwards the site of the western Fatimid palace 
of Cairo. His armies at times seem to have been 
large. At the battle of Abliik the Egyptians arc- 
said to have had 15,000 horsemen, at that ol 
Kinnasrin 50,000 men. Such numbers would have 
been reached by means of levies for particuhi 
emergencies, which he is known to have raised 
more than once. On one occasion his personal 
retainers ( ghuldmd), on whom he more especial!) 
depended, numbered 500. The constantly repeated 
and universally accepted figures of 400,000 for 
his army and 8,000 for his bodyguard can be dis- 
missed as ridiculous, notwithstanding that they 
rest on the early authority of al-Tanukhl (d. 3 & 4 b 
and with them the accompanying myth as to his habit 
of concealing his sleeping places when on campaign. 

The most renowned of his followers was Kafur 
[q. v.]. Another of his ghula/ns, Fatik, rose to 
some eminence. c AlI b. Muhammad b. Kala was 
his secretary both at Damascus and in Egvpt. 
Muhammad b. c Ali al-MadaiaT was his vvazlr for 
a few months (328 — 329), Muhammad b. c Ali b. 
Mukatil, previously secietary to Ibn Ra^ik, w*a& 
his wazlr at his death. His four brothers were all 
younger than himself ; al-Hasan was in command 
at the battle of Abluk, and represented him in 
Egypt during all his absences, al-Husain was in 
I command at Ladjdjun and killed there, c Ubaid Allah 
| acted for him in Syria, c All disappears early. 

Notable Egyptian authors who flourished during 
his reign were the histoiian Ibn al-Daya (d. 334)? 
al-Kindl (d. 350), and c Abd Allah al-Farghani (d. 

; 362), who came to Egypt in 329 and was in his 
confidence at Rakka in 333. Al-Mas c udi moreover 
visited Egypt in 330. Al-Mutanabbl, just rising 
to fame, recited once in his presence in Syria and 
addressed a verse or two to him and to his brother 
c Ubaid Allah (d. 333 at Ramla). 

Muhammad b. Tughdj was strong physically, 
but subject to occasional fits of melancholia. His 
character is illustrated by a number of incidents 
that have every appeaiance of being authentic. He 
was stiict, but in no way vindictive or cruel. He 
often brought hi- officers to account, and then 
after punishing them by ariest or fine would restore 
them to favour. Hardly any executions are heard 
of in his reign. He would not allow torture and 
the * maltreatment of accused persons, so common 

in his time. Ilis tact and sagacity were conspicuous. 

He was decent in his life and liked by his men 
and the peuple. On the other hand, he was certainly 
oppressive and unfair in some of his money 
exactions, and though at times not ungenerous 
was inclined to be mean and miserly in minor 
matters. The two gieat faults attributed to him, 
even to his face in his lifetime, parsimony and 
timidity, are not altogether without foundation. 
As to the latter, his own defence in a particular 
instance looks valid. 

His career was closely parallel to that of Ahmad 
b. Talun [q. v.], even as regards several fortuitous 
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occurrences. It leaves no doubt of his capacity, 
and if admitting of occasional overcaution, will 
not allow of anything like cowardice. He did not 
make the same mark as his predecessor, but was 
a milder and perhaps a better ruler. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'id, al-Mughrio (ed. 
Tallqvist, Leyden 1899) contains the text of 
the principal authorities, a list including sub- 
sidiary authorites, and a full biography in German 
carefully worked out from both sources. By far 
the most important authority is the long and 
detailed biography of Muhammad b. Tughdj 
which forms part of Ibn Sa'ld’s work, and ap- 
pears to consist of the life composed by Ibn 
Zulak between 350 and 355, reproduced almost 
but not quite verbatim. The other principal 
authority is the Kitcib al-Wuldt of al-Kindl, 
ed. Guest. Little, if anything, can be added 
from books published after al-Mughrib. 

(R. Guest) 

MUHAMMAD b. TUGHLUK [See Muhammad 
T lT.HLUK.] 

MUHAMMAD b. TUMART [See Ibn Tumart.] 

MUHAMMAD b. 'UBAID ALLAH [See Abu 
’l-Ma'alI.] 

MUHAMMAD b. al-WALID [See Ibn Abi 
Randaka.] 

MUHAMMAD b. YAHYA [See Ibn Baejdja.] 
MUHAMMAD b. YAKUT, Abu Bakr, a 
chief of police in Baghdad. In 31S (930) 
Muhammad, whose father was chief chambeilain 
to the Caliph al-Muktadir was appointed chief of 
police. The maintenance of order in the capital 
at this time was much neglected and the praeto- 
rians conducted a regular reign of terror. In a 
fracas between infantry and cavalry Muhammad 
intervened on behalf of the latter; their opponents 
were cut down, some driven from the city and 
only a small contingent of negroes, who at once 
surrendered, remained unscathed (Muharram 31S = 
Feb. 930). Some months later these mutinied and 
demanded more pay ; but they were driven out 
of the town by Muhammad and then routed by 
the chief emir Mu’nis [q. v.] near Wasit. The 
confusion was increased by the breach between 
Mu’nis and Muhammad. At the instigation of 
Mu’nis, Muhammad was dismissed in Djumada II 
319 (June — July 931). Mu’nis was nevertheless not 
satisfied but demanded that his hated rival should 
be banished. The Caliph at first refused to giant 
his request; but when Mu’nis threatened him with 
force, he had to yield, whereupon Muhammad 
went to Sidjistan (Radjab 319 = July 931). Soon 
afterwaids the Caliph quarrelled with Mu’nis and 
tecalled Muhammad. In Muharram 320 (Jan. 93 2) 
the latter returned to Baghdad; the Caliph then 
sent him with an army to al-Ma'shuk in the region 
of Takrlt. But when Mu’nis advanced from Mosul, 
the Caliph’s troops under Muhammad and Sa id 
b. HamdSn retired to Baghdad without striking a 
blow. After the victory of Mu’nis and the murder 
°f al-Muktadir in Shawwal of the same year 
(Oct. 932) the latter’s son c Abd al-Wahid tied 
with Muhammad and his other supporters to al- 
Mada’in and then to Wasit where a number of 
his generals abandoned him. When the forces of the 
new' Caliph al-Kahir approached under the command 
of Yalhak, c Ab"d al-Wahid and Muhammad tied to 
1 ustar. Muhammad was not popular on account of 
his arrogance and selfishness, so that one after 
the other laid down his arms and finally Abd 


al-Wahid surrendered. Muhammad entered into 
negotiations with Yalbak and the Caliph pardoned 
him. He then returned to Baghdad where he 
gained a great influence over al-Kahir. On the 
accession of al-Radl in Djumada I, 322 (April 
934), Muhammad became the real ruler in a short 
time; the Caliph appointed him chief chamberlain 
and also made him his commander-in-chief while 
the virier Ibn Mukla played a more subordinate 
part. When al-Muktadir's cousin Harun b. Gharib. 
whom al-Kahir had appointed governor of Mah 
al-Kufa, al-Dlnawar and Masabadhan rebelled, 
Muhammad was sent with an army against him. 
In the resulting battle, Muhammad suffered a 
defeat (Djumada II 322 = May 934); soon after- 
wards however, Ilarun fell from his horse and 
was killed by one of Muhammad’s slaves. With 
the death of their commander the resistance of 
Hanoi's follow'eis collapsed ; Muhammad was never- 
theless unable long to retain his position of power. 
On the advice of Ibn Mukla who feared his ever 
increasing power, al-Radt had him arrested along 
with his brother al-Mu/affar and the secretary 
Abu Ishak al-Karariti on the 5 1 * 1 Djumada I, 323 
(April 12, 935 ). Muhammad died in piison in 
the same year. 

Bibliography. ‘Arib (ed. de Goeje), p. 

145 sqq.\ Ibnal-Athir(ed. Tornberg), viii. 160 sqq.\ 

Ibn Khaldun, al-Iba>, iii. 39011/1/ ; Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chahfen. ii 565—74, 645 652, 656 — 5S. 

(K. V. Zettkrsteen) 

MUHAMMAD b. YAZID [See Ibn Madja, al- 
Mubarrad.] 

MUHAMMAD b. YUSUF [See Ar,u Hainan]. 
MUHAMMAD 'ABD al-KARIM 'Ai.awI, 
better know n as 'Abd al-Karim Munshl, a Persian 
historian of the middle of the xix'h cen- 
tury. His best known work is the Tf rVJi-i Ahmad 
or Ahmadshahi composed foi 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
HadjdjI Muhammad Rawshan-Khan. a history of 
the founder of the Durrani dynasty in Afghanistan, 
Ahmad Shah. After 'Abd al-Karim had finished 
a history of Shudja' al-Mulk Durrani and the con- 
quest of Khuiasan in 1235 (1S20), he decided to 
write a complete history of the Durianis and began his 
Ta'rikh-i Ahmad. The work is based on the Ta’rikh-i 
Husainshahi of Imam al-Din Husaini (Rieu, Cat. 
Pers. MSS. Brit. Mas., iii. 904b) and is really only 
a paraphrase of it. It begins with the story of Ahmad 
Shah which he continued to the year 1212. Then 
follows a description of the Pandjab and the roads 
between Kabul, Ifarat, Pashawar and Kandahar and 
a chapter on Turkistan under Naibuta Bey. The 
woik concludes with the accession of Shudja' al- 
Mulk. In addition to this book, 'Abd al-Karim in 
1263 (1S47) w'rote the Muharabiit-i A arid zoa- 
A'andahar, which describes the war with the 
English down to General Pollock's expedition 
(Sept. -Oct. 1S42). It again is not original but 
based on the poem Akbar-nama of Kasim Djan. 
According to Beale, Omental B/ographual Dii tioii- 
arv (London 1S94. p. 5). he also wrote a history 
of the Sikh war entitled T11 ikh-i Pandjab Tuhfat ar - 
li ’ l-Ahbdb , but there is no mention of a manu- 
script or lithograph of any such work in any of 
the European catalogues. It is possible that there 
is some confusion with the Pandjab section of the 
Ta’rtkh-i Ahmad. In the Catalogue of the Persian 
printed Books in the British Museum (London 
1922, p. 19), E. Edwards ascribes to the author 
a dictionary of English and Persian homonyms 
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entitled A Dictionary of Anglo-Persian homogeneous 
ivor As i'eing a . . . Collection of. . . I ('or As having 
nearly the same Scan A an A tie same Meaning, 
Bombay 1SS9; it is however unfortunately not 
possible to be certain that the author of the book 
is the same c Abd al-Kaum Mun 4 n. 

B i b ! i 0 g r ap hy : (_). Mann, QuellonstuAien 
zur Gcschichte Acs A nine A Sah Diui'ni , in 7 
D.M.G , lii. (iSgS), p. 106 sq The Turkistan- 
chapter 15 translated in Ch. Sehefer, H.stoire 
Ae 1 'Asie Centrals far Mir AbAoul Dei ini 
Boukhai y\ Paris 1S76. p. 2S0 sq. The TV; ikh-i 
AJimaA appeared in lith. in India 1266 A manu- 
script of the (Vakfat-i Durrani in E. Browne, 
A sup pie m. HanAhst of the Muhammadan MSS. 
in the LV'ranes of the Cniveritv an A Colleges 
of CambriAge , 1922, X°. 22S. An Urdu tiansl. 
of it lith. Cawnpore 129 2 (1S75). Muharabat 
lith. in Lucknow 1848 and Cawnpore 1267 
(1851). A manuscript in \Y. Ivanow, Concise 
descriptive Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Curzon Collection of the A.S.B . . Calcutta 1926, 
N°. 22. (E. Berth ei.s) 

MUHAMMAD C ABDUH, a Muslim theo- 
logian, founder of the Egyptian 
modernist school. 

Muhammad c Abduh belonged to an Egyptian 
peasant family and was born in 1S49 in Lower 
Egypt. He spent his childhood in the little village 
of Mahallat X'asr in the mudiriya of Buhaira. When 
Muhammad c Abduh had learned the KuTan by 
heart, he was sent in 1862 to the theological 
school of Tania but he left this after a year and 
a half discouraged and was only induced to resume 
his studies through the influence of a grand uncle 
who aroused in him an interest in mysticism. In 
1865 he returned to Tanta but the next year 
proceeded to Cairo to the Azhar mosque. There 
at this moment the first movements of a new 
spirit were becoming apparent in the beginning 
of a return to the classics and an awakening interest 
in natural science and history, which agreed with 
mysticism in a lower estimation of the old tiaditional 
studies. In this milieu Muhammad c Abduh at once 
devoted himself entiiely to m)siicism, practised 
asceticism and letired from the world. It w r as again 
his grand uncle who persuaded him to give this 
up. About the same time, 1872, Muhammad c Abduh 
came into contact with Saiyid Djamal al-Din al- 
Afghani [q. v.] who had just arrived in Egypt and 
was de-tined to exeicise a profound influence 
upon him. It wa*» he who levealed traditional 
learning to Muhammad c Abduh in a new light, 
called hi* attention to European works accessible 
in translations and attiacted his inteiest finally to 
Egyptian and Muslim problems of the day. Mu- 
hammad \Abduh soon became his most ardent 
disciple and in his very fir'-t woik of a m)stic 
nature (Ri salat al-iVariAat , 1290 — 1S74) enthu- 
siastically described Saiyid Djamal al-Dln as his 
spiritual guide. The influence of Suivid Dj amal 
al-Din is still more maiked on the matter of 
Muhammad 'Abduh’s second work, notes on dog- 
matics entitled Ha Any a c ala Shai h al- Dazvani li 
/- Aka^iA aD AAudiya [1292 1876]. The influence 

of Saiyid Djamal al-Din and the development of 
affairs in Egypt towards the end of the reign of 
the Khedive Lma'il caused Muhammad c Abduh 
in 1876 to take to journalism, which he practised 
hencefoith. After concluding his studies at the 
Azhar mosque and acquiring the certificate of an 


Bilim (scholar), he first of all gave private tuition; 
in 1S79 he was appointed as teacher m the bar 
al- c Ulum, which had been founded a few year’s 
befoie to modernise instruction in religious learning 
In the same year, shortly after the accession cf 
the Khedive Tawflk, Muhammad c Abduh wa, dis- 
111 Used for reasons that ha\e not been clearly ex- 
plained and sent to his native village, while San il 
I)jamal al-Din w'as banished from Egypt; but a 
liberal ministry very soon recalled Muhammad 
c Abduh (18S0) and appointed him chief editor of 
the official gazette al- IVaklAf al-Misriya , which 
not only contained official announcements but also 
endeavoured to influence public opinion; undei 
Muhammad c Abdulfis control it became the mouth- 
piece of the liberal party. In spite of a common 
ultimate goal ; the liberation of the Muslim peoples 
and a renaissance of Islam by its own strength, 
there w-as an essential difference betw’een Muham- 
mad c Abduh’s programme and that of Saiyid Djamal 
al-Din: the latter was a revolutionary who aimed 
at a complete upheaval: Muhammad c Abduh, on 
the other hand, held that only gradual reform 
could be successful, thought that no political 
revolution could take the place of a gradual trans- 
formation of mentality and regarded a reform of 
education, especially moral and religious, as the 
first preliminary to progress. His interest gradually 
became concentrated on Islam and its position in 
the modern w r orld. c ArabI Pasha’s rebellion put an 
end to Muhammad r Abduh’s activity on these lines. 
His part in this movement has not yet been suf- 
ficiently elucidated; although it is certain that lie 
neither shared the optimism of military circles noi 
approved their use of force, he put himself on 
the side of the nationalist opponents of absolutism 
and endeavoured to exert a moderating influence 
on its leaders. After the suppression of the rebel- 
lion he was condemned to banishment from Egypt 
at the end of 1882. He first went to Bairut and 
then to Paris where in the beginning of 1884 he 
met Saiyid Djamal al-Din. The two founded a 
society called al- : Crzoa al-vuthka and published 
a paper with the same name, which had to cea^e 
publication after eight months but exercised a very 
profound influence on the development of nationalism 
in the Muslim east. In Tunis Muhammad c Abduh 
continued propaganda for the society, but then 
cut himself off from it and settled in Bairut at 
the beginning of 1SS5. The ^Crzva expressed the 
views of Saiyid Dj amal al-Din entiiely. In Bairut 
he taught at a theological school and engaged in 
Muslim and Arabic studies. In this peiiod he 
pioduced his translation from the Persian of the 
Ri salat al-RaAA c ala ' l- Dahriyin^ the only consider- 
able work of Saiyid Djamal al-Din (1302— 1SS6). 
and two valuable philological treatises ( Sh ari- 
Mahilj al-Bal Ztgha [1302 — 1885] and Shark Ma- 
lania t BaA 7 al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl [1306 = 
1SS9]). When in 1889 he was allowed to leturn. 
he at once went to Cairo. His wish to resume 
teaching again was not at once granted; instead 
he entered the justiciary and was immediately ap- 
pointed a judge on the Tribunaux Indigenes, two 
years later Conseiller at the Cour d’Appel. in 
1899 he attained the highest cleiical post in Egypt, 
that of state mufti, an office he held till his death. 
One lesult of his woik in the courts was the 
publication of his verdicts in Takrlr fi Islah al- 
Ma hakim al-ShaAiya (1318=1900) which gate 
the stimulus to important reforms in the admini- 
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stration of the sharfa , and the foundation of the ! 
College for Kadis goes back primarily to his efforts. | 
In the same year, 1899, he became a member of j 
the Conseil Legislatif, which marked the hist stage j 
in the representation of the Egyptian people. Finally ; 
he was allowed to resume his interest in education : j 
in 1894 he became a member of the governing j 
body of the Azhar, which had been constituted t 
at his suggestion, and in this capacity not only j 
acquired great renown by his reforms in the uni- \ 
versity but himself took an active pait in the 
teaching. In addition to this many-sided activity in 
the fifteen years after his return he found time 
to publish a number of works, including his most 
important: the Risalat al-Tazahid (1315 = 1S97), 
his principal theological work based on his lectures ] 
in Bairut; the publication of a work on logic j 
(Shark Kitab al-Basa* ir al-Xa^irlya Tasriij al- 
ly adi Zain al-Din [1316=1898]): a defence of 
lslctm against Christianity in the field of knowledge 
and civilization entitled al-Islam laa ' l-Xasrani\a 
m a* a 'Xllm iva ' l- Mada my a (1320=1902: fust ] 


west, while he abandoned without a struggle those 
aspects of Muslim-Oriental life in which religion 
was of less moment. However great a stimulus he 
may have leceived fiom progressive western thought, 
the actual foundations of his teaching came primarily 
from the school of Ibn Taimiya and Ibn Kaiyim 
al-I )jawzlya, who favoured reform on conseivative 
lines, and from al-Qhazzalfs ethical conception of 
religion. Deeply convinced of the superiority of true 
Islam, unaffected by the vicissitudes of time, Mu- 
hammad c Abduh wished to get rid of the abuses 
which falsified the Muslim religion and made it 
out of keeping with the times, and to adapt Islam 
to every real advance by going back to its true 
principles. Muhammad c Abduh was thus brought 
to attack the ma l hah ib and takliJ [q. v.]. to demand 
freedom for idjti'iad [q.v.] and a new idjmTd [q. v.], 
in keeping with modern conditions, based on the 
Kur’an and the true sunn a, for the establishment 
of which he laid down stnct criteria; he was also 
brought to reject the hail splitting of the fukahzd , 
the worship of saints and all bid'as^ and to the 


published in al-Mariar ). Muhammad c Abduh was 
not able to finish his commentary on the Kur : an, 
on which he laid great importance and of which 
he had published portions in al-Manav ; it was 
levised by his disciple and friend Shaikh Muham- 
mad Rashid Rida and published first of all in 
al-Stfanar. Of Muhammad c Abduh’s numerous 


endeavour to create a more ethical and deeper 
religion instead of a mechanical formalism. The 
j antiquated system of Fikh, against which Muham- 
mad : Abduh claimed full freedom, was to be re- 
placed by new laws capable of development, in 
which consideration for the common good (mas la ha) 
and the times should, in keeping with the true 


articles by which, along with his lectures, he most 
influenced public opinion, two (of 1900) were 
published in a French translation entitled V Europe 
et V Islam by Muhammad Tal c at Harb Bey (1905). 
The advanced ideas put forward by Muhammad 
c Abduh provoked the most vigorous hostility in 
orthodox and conservative circles which manifested 


spirit of Islam, have if necessary preference to the 
liteial text (miss) of levelation, ju»t as in any con- 
flict between reason and tradition in settling what is 
laid down by religion, the verdict of leason should 
be followed. Alongside of the belief in the sublimity 
i of revelation there was in Muhammad c Abduh the 
conviction that knowledge and religion, pioperly 


itself not only in serious refutations but also in 
attacks on and intrigues against him. as we see 
from a whole literature of lampoons. But his 
teaching met with remarkable support among all 
seriously minded Muslims. The principal organ of 
his views was the monthly al-Manar , which had 
appeared since 1897 under the editorship of Sheikh 
Muhammad Rashid Rida, who has also produced an 
extensive literary monument to his master (but hi', 
views and the tendencies of his peiiodical must j 
not be identified offhand with those of Muhammad j 
c Abduh). Muhammad c Abduh died in 1905: but : 
his teaching has retained its influence steadily to 1 
the present day. 

Muhammad c Abduh's programme according to : 
his own statement was: 1. the reform of the Mus- 
lim religion by bringing it back to its original 
condition, 2. the renovation of the Aiabie 
language, 3, the recognition of the rights of the 
people in relation to the government. His political 
activity was dominated by the idea of patriotism, 
which he was the first to champion enthusiastic- 
ally in Egypt. As an opponent equally of the 
political control by Europe and of Oriental des- 
potism in Muslim lands he favoured an inner 
assimilation of western civilization, without aban- 
doning the fundamental Muslim ideas and a syn- 
thesis of the two factors. From this programme, 
which assures Muhammad c Abduh an important 
place among the founders of modern Egypt, must 
be distinguished his effort to carry it through in 
the field of theology. Muhammad Abduh is in 
the first place a theologian; his life was devoted 
to the attempt to establish and maintain Flam, at 
least as a religion, against the onslaught of the 


undeistood, could not come into conflict at all. so 
that leason need not recognise a logical impossi- 
bility as a religious truth : religion was given to 
man as a thread to guide him against the abei rations 
of reason : reason must therefore, aftei it has tested 
the proofs of the truth of religion, which it is 
qualified to do, accept its dogmas: Muhammad 
c Abduh\s object was a coopeiation between religion 
and science. In dogmatics he adopts essentially 
the most rational conception that could still be 
reconciled with orthodoxy. At the same time he 
interiorises the conception of levelation [to him it 
is intuitive knowledge caused by God and ptovided 
with the consciousness of this origin, but this kind 
of religious experience is limited to the prophets) 
and deflects that of religion (to him it is an in- 
tuitive feeling for the paths to happiness i,i this 
and the next world, which cannot be clearly giasped 
by the reason). The task of prophecy for him is 
the moral education of the masses. Religious teaching 
and commandments are therefore intended for the 
masses and not for the elite. Muhammad c Abduh 
regards the KuUan as created and endeavouis to 
weaken the rigidly opposed point of view of or- 
thodoxy. The saints he does take into his system 
but is sceptical regarding belief in miracles. In 
spite of the denial of causality and laws of nature 
by orthodoxy, he finds a basis for explaining nature 
by causal laws but by quite scholastically formal 
reasoning. As regards the duties of religion. Muham- 
mad c Abduh adheres to the four main duties: 
ritual prayer, the almstax, fasting and pilgrimage; 
only he shifts them, as usual in mysticism, from 
the sphere of woiship to that of religion and morals. 
On the old question of free will Muhammad c Abduh 
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decides for indeterminism; he thereby opens the 
way to build up a moral system for society, which, 
excluding all fatalism, preaches vigorous activity 
by every one and, following the ethics of the mystics, 
mutual support. LI is view of the substance of Mus- 
lim teaching Muhammad 'Abduh defends not only 
against traditional orthodoxy but against Christianity 
also by a kind of philosophy of history of religion : 
the sending of prophets was a gradual process of 
education of step by step: the last and highest j 
stage, that of absolute religion, is the sending of 
Muhammad: if the Muslim peoples of the present 
do not correspond to the Muslim ideal, this is j 
only the result of the fact that they have lost the 
old purity of the teaching; an improvement is j 
possible by return to it. This primitive Islam of 
Muhammad 'Abduh is however not the historical j 
Islam but a very much idealised one. The superiority I 
of Islam over Christianity in substance lies, ac- 
cording to Muhammad 'Abduh, in its rationalism 
and its closeness to reality and its avoidance of 
unattainable ideals of life. 

In this theology, the religious content consists 
of humility before God, reverence for the Prophet, 
enthusiasm for the Kiu'an. The basis of this Islam 
is the recognition of a not too letrogressive system 
of dogmatics, its object is the observance of an 
ethical system which is favourable to progress, 
and both are influenced by a strongly marked 
rationalism, which is genuinely old Muslim but 
for Muhammad 'Abduh is no indifferent inheritance 
but the main weapon of defence of Islam and 
actually takes the place of a deepening of religion 
so that his theology has the character of an apolo- 
getic compromise. 

Bibliography. Bergstrasser, Islam and 
Abendtand, in Auslandsstudien , iv., Kooigsberg 
1929, p. 15 sqq. : Goldziher, Die Richlungen 
tier islamischen Koranatislegung , p. 320 sqq . ; 
R. Hartmann, Die A'msis des Islam , p. 13 sqq. : 
Horten, Mohammed Abduh , in Beitrage cur Kennt- 
nis des Orients , xiii., xiv.: B. Michel and Cheikh 
Moustapha Abdel Razik, Cheikh Mohammed 
Abdou , Rissalat al Raze hid. Expose de la Reli- 
gion Mnsulmane (translation with introduction 
on the life and teaching of Muhammad ‘Abduh 
based on published and unpublished Arabic 
sources, and with bibliography). On the life 
story of Muhammad 'Abduh is based the trilogy 
of novels by F. Bonjean and A. Deyf. 

(I. Schacht) ! 
MUHAMMAD AHMAD it. £ ABD ALLAH, j 
the Mahdl of the Sudan, was born about i 
1258 (1843) on the island of Darar in Dongola 
among the Argu islands north of el- c Orde. A 
member of the Kunuz family of the Nubian Arab 
Berabera, in later life when Mahdl to prove his [ 
kinship and mystical relationship with 'All and \ 
the Prophet, he traced his genealogy on his father’s 
side to Hasan and on the mother's to Hasan and 1 
Abbas. He was the second son of a ship’s car- j 
penter and had an older sister and three brothers. 
Mystic tendencies early revealed themselves in j 
him; after the usual early education he therefore 
> n I2 77 (1861) entered the order of the Sammanlya 
with Shaikh Muhammad Sharif; after a seven years’ 
noviciate Muhammad Sharif appointed him a shaikh 
of the order. After a short stay in Khartum where 
he married, he went to the island of' Abba (in 
the White Nile, north of Kosti), built a djamR 
there and a khalwa and collected pupils around him. 


His master Muhammad Sharif, with whom he main- 
tained a constant connection, settled near him in 
1288 (1872), which seems to have been unwelcome 
to Muhammad. Shortly after this event there awoke 
in Muhammad the consciousness that he was the 
Mahdl al-muntazar , under the influence of the 
traditional ideas of the Mahdl, which brought about 
a breach between him and his master. He now 
joined the enemy of his former leader, the Shaikh 
al-Kurashl, and in 1297 (18S0) became his suc- 
cessor. In his wanderings ( siyaha ) from Dongola 
to Sennar, from the Blue S T ile to Kordufan, he 
convinced himself of the discontent of the people, 
who were oppressed by the Egyptian government; 
the turbulent, mixed population of the Sudan, the 
religious fanaticism, the dissension between Turk' 
and Arabs, the old opposition of the Shi c a to the 
Turkish ruling official classes, all formed a fruitful 
soil for his claims to be the Mahdl; the movement 
begun by Muhammad Ahmad which, as his letters 
and proclamations shew, was based on a religious 
experience in which he earnestly believed, became 
from the first mixed up with political and social 
ideas, which in the east cannot be separated from 
religion, and in which finally deception and cunning 
played an evil part. According to the traditional 
formula, Muhammad Ahmad felt himself called 
“to purify the world from wantonness and coi- 
ruption”. For this purpose he summoned the 
people to fight in the first place against “the 
infidel Turks”. He had previously bound a number 
of chiefs in Kordufan and Darfur to him by bat* a 
(oaths of fealty, after the model of the Prophet: 
for the text see Dietrich, in Islam , 1925, p. 39) 
j and had been cleverly able to attach men of action 
like the unscrupulous c Abd Allah al-Ta c 5 yishI, later 
his Khalifa, to him; at the same time he practised 
a shameless nepotism. He further incited the people 
by numerous pamphlets and edicts, which contained 
his visions of the Prophet, who had appointed 
him Mahdl, of al-Khidr. Gabriel, the aktab , sum- 
mons “to purify religion”, to “emigiate”, to swear 
fealty, to imitate the Mahdl, to the djiliad etc. 
The hill of Gadlr in Dar Nuba became the centre 
of this secret propaganda; in Sha c ban 1298 (July 
1881) he made his first public appearance as 
Mahdl. Negotiations begun by the government in 
Khartum with Muhammad Ahmad proved fruitless. 
Two companies sent against him under Abu ’ 1 -Sa c ud 
were destroyed; this secured further victories for 
him. The Egyptian government was moreover pre- 
vented by the rebellion of c ArabI Pasha from 
taking vigorous action. The expeditions of the 
governor of Fashoda, Rashid Pasha, Yusuf Pasha 
al-Shallall (at Gadir, May iS82)and of Hicks Pasha 
(at Shaikan or Kashgil), all ended unsuccessfully. 
The Mahdiya thus spread unhindered from Kordufan 
via Bahr al-Ghazal to the eastern Sudan; theie in 
Sawakin, c Othman Digna, a former slave dealer, 
soon to be the ablest Mahdist general, entered 
Muhammad Ahmad’s service. Attempts by the 
Mahdl to extend his power to the west and with 
this object to conclude alliances with Muhammad 
al-Sanusi in Djaghbub and with Morocco came to 
nothing. At the height of his power the campaign 
of 1301 (1884) took him to Khartum, which after 
a heroic defence by Gordon fell into the Mahdi’s 
hands on Jan. 30, 1885. Gordon was killed. Mu- 
hammad Ahmad did not however long survive his 
victory; he died, probably of typhus, on 9 th Ramadan 
r 3 ° 2 (June 22, 1885) at Omdurman near Khartum, 
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where a kttbba was erected to him by his successor, 
the Hialifa c Abd Allah; it was henceforth the 
Mahdist capital until Kitchener put an end to 
: Abd Allah’s rule and to the Mahdlya in 1S98. 

The organisation of the Mahdlya under Muham- 
mad Ahmad, which was primarily to follow the 
surma of the Prophet, was early developed; it was 
quite military in character, for the djihad was 
considered more important than the hadjdj. He 
had four khalifas beside him, of whom al-TVayishi 
was the most intimate and undoubtedly had the 
most pernicious influence on him. Particular attention 
was devoted to the distribution of booty and to 
the administration of the treasuiy ( bait al-mal\ 

Muhammad Ahmad's teaching shows some of the 
features of the extreme popular Sufism and some 
of those of an idealised primitive Islam. His 
asceticism was hostile to progress; the contempt 
for learning in the Mahdlya and the order to burn 
all books on sunna and tafsir alienated the educated 
classes from him. The only things that had validity 
in addition to the Kur’an were the proclamations 
of the Mahdi, the Ratib (a collection of dhikr 
exercises) and the Madjlis , a work that contained 
Muhammad Ahmad’s own sunna as a substitute 
for the previous one but remained incomplete. In 
the abolition of the four maJhhabs, we see the 
ikhtilaf tendencies frequent among the Softs. 
Wahhabi influences are very probable in a number 
of regulations, for example in the prohibition of 
adornment, music, extravagance at weddings, tobacco 
and wine; particularly however in the zeal against 
the worship of saints and sorcery ; as a matter of 
fact Muhammad Ahmad himself became an object 
of worship among his followers even before his 
death. 

The only really new thing in Muhammad Ahmad 
is the addition to the diahada : . .wa-anna Mu- 

hammdan Ahmad a 'bn a c Abd ’* ' llald huiaa Mahdly u 
'lla hi zva-khallfat u rasulihi. Where the traditions of 
the Mahdl did not suit him, he did not hesitate to 
alter them. He laid down the following 6 arhdn 
instead of the arkdn of the sunna'. i. salat, on the 
congregational performance of which the greatest 
stress was laid*, 2. djihad \ in express opposition 
to the sunrii practice and in place of the hadjdj : 
3. obedience to God's commandments; 4. the ex- 
tended shahada\ 5. recitation of the Kur’an and 
6. of the Ratib. 

A few extremist ideas, like that of equality 
between rich and poor, come partly from the 
revolutionary character of the old Shi a, parth 
from the political and social conditions of the 
time; the social ideas were however not his central 
ones but only incidentally used cunningly to attract 
the masses. In practice the Mahdlya had an ex- 
ceedingly unifying and equalising effect: slaves 
and slave-dealers fought under one banner, the 
humblest often rose in a short time to the highest 
offices. 

Muhammad Ahmad’s eschatology centres round 
the world domination of the Mahdi. The conquest 
of the Sudan was to be followed by that of Egypt, 
Mecca, Syria and Constantinople. 

The formation of legends around Muhammad 
Ahmad’s personality began very early, sometimes 
deliberately encouraged by him and his immediate 
followers and sometimes actually believed by them. 
Lnder pressure from him his court chronicler 
Ismahl c Abd al-Kadir composed a highly coloured 
s ira entitled Kitab al-Mustahdl ild Sir at al-Itnam 


al- Mahdi. It covered the years 1298 to 1302 A. H. 
but was burned in the time of the Khalifa c Abd 
Allah. The Egyptian writer Shukair (see below) 
claims to have had in his hands a copy that was 
said to have survived. 

Bibliography. Xa c Qm Shukair Bey, Tcirikh 
al-Sudan , Cairo 1903 (in the third part Shukair. 
utilizing the edicts of Muhammad Ahmad and the 
Khalifa c Abd Allah, which were collected and 
printed under the Khalifa, as well as the above 
mentioned Sira and his own experiences in the 
Anglo-Egyptian army, gives a very full account 
of the Mahdlya under Muhammad Ahmad and 
c Abd Allah) ; Djirrtji Zaidan, Rizodyat A sir al- 
Mutamahdi , Cairo 1892. — On two faizod's of 
the Egyptian government against the Mahdiya 
s. Dietiich, in 1 st., 1925. p. S3. — ■ F. R. Win- 
gate. Mahdiism in the Egyptian Sudan, London 
1891; do., The Rise and Wane of the Mahdi 
Religion , London 1S93; Jos. Ohiwald, Auf stand 
u. Reich des Mahdi , Innsbruck 1892: Slatin 
Pasha, Eire and Szvord in the Sudan, London 
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MUHAMMAD C ALI PASHA (in European 
sources often Mehemed Ali or Mehemet .Mi) was 
the well-known powerful viceroy of 
Egypt during the years 1805-1S49 (which period 
comprises the entire reign of Sultan Mahmud II 
q. v.): and the founder of the khedivial, later 
royal dynasty of Egypt. Seen in the light of 
history his life-work fully entitles him to the epithet 
of “the Founder of Modern Egypt". 

Muhammad c Ali was born in 1769, possibly 
of Albanian extraction, in the town of Kawala 
[q. v.] in Macedonia; he was engaged 111 the tobacco 
trade until be joined, as bin badii in a corps of 
Albanian troops, the Turkish aimy that landed in 
Egypt in 1799 and was beaten bv Bonaparte at 
Abu Kir (July 25). In 1S00 he was one of the 
two chiefs of the Albanian troops in Turkish 
seivice who were left behind in Egypt ; thissecuied 
him an influential military position when, after the 
final departure of the French in 1S01, durkey 
began to try to recover her authority over Egypt. 
At the end of 1S01 he fought as a general against 
the Mamluks, but in the troubled years that 
followed he was alternatively on the side of the 
Mamluk Beys (headed by al-Bardisl) and of the 
Turkish governors sent from Constantinople. He 
intrigued against Khusr.nv Pasha [q. v.], who had 
to leave Egypt in May 1803, and was, already in 
the same \ear, appointed titular governor of 
Djidda. Under the following goveinoiship of 
Khurshid Pasha, Muhammad c Ali succeeded in 
winning the favour of the inhabitants of Cairo 
and their spiritual leaders, and used them with 
success in his intrigues against Khurshld. whose 
Turkish troops — composed of deli s — were a 
scourge to the population, while his own Albanians 
were ordered to behave well. The result w r as that 
Khurshld had to withdraw in August 1S03, leaving 
the citadel of Caiio to Muhammad c All. The Tur- 
kish government, though sending several emis- 
saries and trying to remove the Albanian troops, 
failed to keep Egyptian affairs under control and 
ended by recognizing Muhammad c All’s self-assumed 
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position (November 2, 1S05); he was solemnly 
metalled in April 1S06. 

The internal and external difficulties of the 
Sublime Poite did not allow her to interfere any 
further foi the moment and the new governor had 
soon occasion to show himself a loyal vassal 
when the English — then at war with Tuikcy 
[cf. slum in] — landed in Alexandria in Maich 
1S07. At that time Muhammad c Ali had already 
undertaken the struggle against the Mamluk Be\s 
al-BardisI and al-Alfl, the latter of whom was 
strongly supported by the English. He came back 
hastily from Upper Egypt, fortified Caiio, and 
gained a victory o\er the English army at Rashid 
(Rosetta) in Apiil. Soon aftei the departure of the 
British rieet in September the viceroy began the 
execution of his far-reaching administrative and 
economic measures, which weie to restore Egypt's 
economic strength and consequently to assure for 
himself a more powerful position than any Tuikish 
governor had had for the last two centuiies [cf. 
mamluks]. In the meantime the Beys (whose two 
leaders had died in 1807) continued their op- 
position (no doubt increased by the viceroy’s land 
policy), which was finally broken by the massacre 
of about 300 Mamluks in the citadel of Cairo on 
March 1, 1S11. on the occasion of a festival. The 
persecution of the Mamluks was at the same time 
extended to the other parts of the country. Mu- 
hammad € Ali now could send, without danger to 
his own position, his Albanian troops in the cam- 
paign against the Wahhabis in Arabia, to comply 
with a request of the Porte. The Wahhabi war 
began in September 18 11 and was conducted, 
until 1816, by Muhammad c All’s son Tusun; after 
the latter’s death the command was taken over by 
his elder brother Ibrahim Pasha [q. v.]. Muhammad 
c A 1 1 himself took pait in an expedition to Yam an, 
but had to return before the end of the war, 
because his position as governor seemed to be in 
danger. 

The military successes of the Egyptian troops 
against the Wahhabi power immensely increased 
Muhammad ‘All’s authority all over Arabia and in 
a larger sense in the entire Near East: European 
policy began to look for the first time on Eg)pt 
as a factor of political importance. This importance 
was further increased by the expeditions to the 
south that followed immediately on the Arabian 
campaign: Egyptian power was established for the 
first time in the Sudan [q. v.], where Muhammad 
All’s third son Ismail found his death in 1S22. 
the year in which the town of Khaitum [q. v.] 
was founded. At this tune Egyptian power was 
also extended in the direction of the Red Sea, 
which made an end to the hitherto continuous 
plague of the incursions of nomadic Arabs into the 
Nile valley; the ports of Sawakin and Massawa 
(Ma,wa'j came under the Egyptian sphere of in- 
fluence. although the direct authority of the Porte 
was maintained. 

A new phase in the development of Muhammad 
All s power began by his participation in the 
military repression of the Gieek revolt by the Turks. 
Only through Egyptian aid was the submission of 
the whole of Greece with the exception of Nauplia 
obtained: first by the conquest of Crete by Ibrahim 
Pasha (AS 23) and then by the Egyptian army that 
anded in 1S25 in Morea. When in 1827 England, 
Russia and France intervened in the Greek question, 
the combined Turkish-Egyptian fleet was destroyed 


in the bay of Navarino (October 20, 1827); in the 
following year the Egyptian troops evacuated the 
peninsula, after a convention had been concluded 
between Muhammad C AU and the British admiral 
Codrington (August 6, 1S28). Crete remained under 
Egyptian administration until 1841. 

Muhammad c All’s power was now such that he 
could conclude international agreements without 
the sultan’s cognizance; at the same time the two 
Mediterranean naval powers, France and England, 
were endeavouring to win him over as an independent 
political factor. In 1S29 Fiance had almost induced 
Muhammad c AIl to undertake the conquest of the 
Barbaresque states of Algiers and Tunis; the viceroy, 
however, was more inclined to seek territorial ex- 
pansion in the east, the more so as the four 
governorships of Syria had been promised him 
by the Porte as reward for his participation in 
the Greek war, a promise that had never been 
fulfilled. At the end of 1831 there aiose difficulties 
between Muhammad ‘All and the Porte on account 
of the governorship of c Akka, which he claimed 
for himself. The conflict soon brought about the 
sending of an Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha 
into Syria. On May 27, 1S32 ‘AkkS was taken. 
In the following month the army that was sent 
by the sultan was repeatedly defeated and finally 
beaten neai Konya (December 21, 1832). The 
Egyptian army, continuing in the direction of 
Constantinople, reached Kutahia. Heie at last an 
armistice was concluded between the Porte and 
Ibrahim as representative of his father, thanks 
again to the intervention of the European powers, 
of whom Russia had already sent military aid to 
Constantinople. Muhammad c AlI was granted the 
governorship of Syria and Adana by the definite 
peace of April 6, 1833. 

During the following six years the viceroy’s 
power was at its height. While Ibrahim administered 
Syria, severely but on the whole to the prosperity 
of the country, Muhammad ‘All continued his 
administrative programme in Egypt and inaugurated 
a pan-Arabian policy, the aim of which was to be 
the union of all Aiabic-speaking peoples under 
his leadership. In Arabia his influence was still 
considerable since the Wahhabi war; he now 
tried to extend Egyptian influence as far as the 
'Irak. This policy, while at the same time constituting 
a threat to the ambitions of the European poweis 
in the Near East, was to bring him again into 
conflict with the sultan, who, having succeeded 
at last in subduing too independent vassals in other 
parts of his empire, was waiting for an opportunity 
to crush his most powerful vassal in Egypt. r lhe 
latter, in 1838, had even made known his intention 
of declaring himself independent of the Turkish 
government. 

Not long after the outbreak of hostilities the 
Turkish army under Hafiz Pasha was completely 
defeated at Nasib in North Syria (June 24, 1839)* 
while the Turkish fleet under the Kapudan Pasha 
Ahmad sailed to Alexandria and went over to 
Muhammad "All's side. In this desperate situation 
the authoiity of the Porte was saved by the inter- 
vention of the five European powers, in defence 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Egyptian question had thus produced an inter- 
national political crisis, which was aggravated by 
the opposition of France, which had long been the 
best intentioned towards Muhammad c Ali among 
the European governments. By the convention of 
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London (July 5, 1840) England, Russia, Austria 
and Piussia agreed with the Porte upon the terms to 
be imposed upon Muhammad c All. When the latter 
did not accept, there followed military demon- 
strations against the coastal towns in Syria ( c Akka 
taken on November 4, 1840). Soon afterwards a 
a Biitish fleet appeared in Alexandria, where 
Admiral Napier on November 27 conclude! an 
agieement with Muhammad ‘All. The viceroy con- 
futed to the return of the Turkish fleet and re- 
nounced his governorship of Syria, Adana and 
Crete, while on the other hand he was to keep 
the hereditary governorship of Egypt as a part 
of the Turkish Empire. These terms were con- 
firmed by an imperial firman of February 13, 
1 84 1. completed by another of May 23, in which 
the mutual relations of sultan and viceroy were 
definitely regulated. The chief points were the 
right of succession according to seniority in Mu- 
hammad ‘All's family, the payment of a tiibute 
and the permission to maintain an Egyptian army 
of 1 S,ooo men, the higher officers of which were 
to be appointed by the sultan. 

Muhammad c AlPs last years were passed in peace. 
In 1846 he visited Constantinople and Kawala; 
in 1S4S he lost his son Ibrahim to whom so 
many of his military successes were due. On 
August 2, 1849 he himself died in Alexandria, 
to be succeeded by Tusun’s son Abbas Pasha 
[q. v.]. lie was buried in the new mosque which 
he had had erected in the citadel of Cairo. 

Still more amazing than the career of this once 
obscure Turkish officer are the enormous changes 
biought about by his work in the condition and 
the international position of Egypt; they have 
made him a hero in the history of the Near 
East. His leign is an era by itself in Egyptian 
history. Muhammad ‘All’s latest biographer says: 
“He began by seeking only to raise money. He 
ended by seeking, however mistakenly, to develop 
and civilise the country” (Dodwell, p. 220). His 
work indeed did not at all mean a break with 
the government traditions pievailing in the Tur- 
kish Empire, but the political aim that Muham- 
mad C AH had set himself, seconded by his per- 
severing energy and the continuous supervision of 
his autocratic individuality, led at last to a 
remit which, in similar conditions, would other- 
wise have been difficult to attain, as is shown 
by the state of things prevailing at the same time 
in other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

As the measures taken by Muhammad 'All in 
the field of administration, land policy and the 
industrial and commercial mobilisation of the 
country have been briefly sketched in the ait. 
KHEDlw, it is unnecessary to enter here into the 
s aine details. It is sufficient to point to the fact 
that all these measures had as their fiist object to 
make the pasha himself the sole pioprietor and 
administrator of the riches of Egypt. He certainly 
listened to the advice of European and othei 
councillors and valued European institutions as 
examples to follow to a ceitain extent But he 
followed oiiental methods and made as good as 
fto use of Europeans as officials in the home 
administration. 

This was not the case in Muhammad ‘All's 
newly cieated army. The pasha himself had not 
been entirely able to keep his mercenary troops 
under control (mutiny in Cairo in 1S16). So he 
decided to form a new army, moved by the 


same motives that had led Sultan Selim III to 
create new regular troops ( nizam-i djedid'). From 
1819 this enterprise w r as confided to and brought 
to a successful end by the French captain 
Seve, who, after having embraced Islam, served 
Muhammad ‘All as Sulaiman Pasha. A first at- 
tempt to use negro slaves from the Sudan as 
soldiers having failed, the fa! 7 a /is of Egypt itself 
were recruited; the ofticeis were mainly taken 
from among the young Mamluks, besides whom 
there were not a few Europeans. With this army 
weie won the militaiy successes in Morea and 
Syria. The recruitment met with exceedingly strong 
opposition among the people of Egypt and 
later in Syria, and the methods used to get the 
required number were sometimes cruel, but the 
pasha’s energy prevailed. At length this military 
organisation proved to be a means of education 
for the people and prepared the growth of national 
feeling among the generations to come. As has 
been said already, the final Imperial firman of 
1S41 limited the Egyptian army to 18,000 men 
in time of peace. 

Muhammad : All‘s attempts to create an Egyptian 
fleet go back as far as 1815. At fust he had 
ships built in France and Italy and in Bombay, 
but soon Alexandria itself got its yaids. After 
the destruction of the Egyptian fleet at Navarino 
ship-building began again and quite a number 
of Fiench and Italian ofticeis were employed in 
the Egyptian navy after 1S31. The Kg\ ptian fleet, 
however, did not long survive its founder. 

On the whole, Muhammad ‘All’s rule wore a 
Turkish chaiacter. Most of the responsible posts 
in the administration and in the army were held 
by Turks and by descendants of the Mamluks. 
Thus the Ottoman ruling system, with some modi- 
fications applied after the European model, was 
imposed on Egypt most completely at the time 
when the country itself was politically loosened 
from the empire. It may be called an exception 
that the Armenian Boghos Bey, who was^ for a 
long time Muhammad ‘All's minister of finance 
and of foreign affans, came to this exalted position, 
although the use of Christians (Armenians and 
Copts) in moie subordinate offices had always been 
a government practice in luikey as well as in 
Egypt. The viceroy himself is sanl never to have 
spoken well any language other than lurkish. 

Muhammad ‘All was not a great builder of 
magnificent architectuial monument^. He erected 
a mo.sque after the Turkish fashion in the citadel 
of Cairo, but he never built costly palaces for 
himself. Most of his works were of public utility, 
such as the impiovement and the enlaigement 
of the iirigation system in the Delta, including 
the Nile Batrage below E airo. I his last work 
was undei taken in 1S471 failed. 

The judgments on Muhammad ‘All’s personality 
were verv divergent evim during his life-time. Most 
of his admireis were found amongst the French; 
in view of the on the whole friendly attitude 
of the French government this is of course 
not stiange. Biitish opinion was le^s favourable, 
but all those who came into contact with the 
viceroy were impressed by his peisonal charm. 
Now that his era belongs to the past, the im- 
pression remains of a great man in many respects, 
possessed of considerable peisonal courage and 
trustworthy and loyal in a high degree. His 
methods were sometimes cruel and in the begin- 
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rung of his career he often had recourse to ' 
intrigues, but in the circumstances it is hard to i 
understand how it could have been otherwise. As 
years passed by and the prosperity of the country 
increased, his methods of government grew more 
lenient, so that, at the end of his reign, he had ' 
become decidedly popular with his subjects. An | 
equestrian statue of Muhammad c All now com- 
mands the chief square of Alexandria and one , 
of the largest thoroughfares in Cairo is called 
after him. : 
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MUHAMMAD f ALI 1;. MUZAFFAR al-DIN. 
[See Kadjar.] 

MUHAMMAD BAIRAM (Muhammad b. Mi> 
stai-a 1:. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammu* 
b. Husain r. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Husain i'- 
ll air am), a Tunisian patriot and man of 
letters, born in Tunis in Muharram 1256 
(March 5— April 3, 1840) and died on Wednesday, 
25th Rabl c II, 1307 (Dec. 18, 1889) in Egypt, at 
Hulwan, and was buried in Cairo near the tomb 
of the Imam al-Shafi c i. 

Belonging to the family of the Bairams whose 
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ancestor Bairam, at the head of a body of soldiers* 
took part in the capture of Tunis by Sinan Pasha 
on 25 th Djumada 981 (Sept. 24, 1573) a °d of which 
several members had held the office of giand mufti 
of Tunis, Muhammad Bauara studied at the Djami c 
al-Zaituna and had as teachers al-Tahir b. 'A dun - , 
al-Shadhili b. Salih, Ahmad Bairam, Mustafa Bairam, 
the Shaikh al- Islam Muhammad b. Mu c awiya and 
others. At the age of 17, he compiled a kunnjsJi 
in which he recorded the ordinances, decrees and 
administrative regulations which the emir Muham- 
mad Pasha ordered the authoiities to enforce. 

On the death of his paternal uncle Bairam IV, 
he was given charge of the Madrasat a\- c Unukiya 
ijd 9 th Djumada I, 1278 (Xov. 10, 1861) and on 
the 9th of the following month (Dec. 13) of that 
of the Djami c al-Zaituna. Soon after this, troubles 
provoked by the despotic regime began to disturb 
Tunisia and resulted in the closing of the repre- 
sentative assemblies in which Bairam was interested. 
He published in the Rif id, the official gazette, the 
two first political articles that ever appeared in 
Tunisia and in them he condemned the tyranny 
of the authorities, preached the love of liberty 
and begged the government to be liberal and to 
grant its subjects representative assemblies. 

On Safar 17, 1291 (April 6, 1874) he was 
appointed to administer the azvkaf , which he 
hastened to reorganise. The hard work mined his 
health and forced him to take a journey in Europe 
to recuperate; this caused him to begin his Safivat 
al-l z tibar , He left in Shawwal 1292 (Oct. 31 — 
Xov. 28, 1875) an ^ visited Paris. In the same year 
the Sadikl College was founded; Bairam shared in 
the preparation of the regulation and programme 
of studies, modelled on those of European in- 
stitutions, and was one of the first to enrol his 
son so as to encourage his compatriots to take 
advantage of such innovations. 

On 1st Djumada II, 1292 (May 7, 1S75) he 
was put in charge of the government printing 
woiks which he at once reorganised, and securing 
eminent assistants like Muhammad al-Sanusi of 
Tunis and Hamza Path Allah of Cairo he produced 
the RcCid regulaily. It was at this time also that 
he reorganised the Maktabat al-Sadikiya alongside 
of the Dj ami c al-Zaituna. 

In 1293 (i$ 76 ) he assisted Turkey in the war 
with Serbia and Montenegro by sending money, 
horses and camels, political considerations pre- 
venting the despatch of help in men. 

In the summer of 1295 (1878) he went a second 
time to Paris, visited the Exhibition and was 
received with great consideration by President 
MacMahon. He took the opportunity to visit London 
and England and, on his way back, Algiers. He 
took a very prominent part in the reoiganisation 
or rather the creation of the Sadiki Hospital which 
was opened on Safar 18, 1296 (Feb. 1879). At 
the same time he was one of the two arbitrators 
appointed by the Tunisian government in the case 
of Henshir Saiyidl Thabit and the I rench go\ern- 
ment. In the middle of the same year, he was 
appointed by the vizier to go to Paris, to receive 
medical attention, it was said, but in reality to 
as k Gambetta to remove the French consul, who 
''as interfering in the domestic affairs of the 
country and even managing them. The consul 
thwarted the plans of Bairam and the vizier. On 
Pis return he told the vizier that trance intended 
to annex Tunisia. Tired of the vexatious pestering 


of the vizier Mustafa b. Ismahl he obtained, after 
many attempts, permission to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and left Tunis, never to return, on 
Shawwal 16, 1296 (Oct. 4, 1879). He went via 
Malta, Alexandria and Cairo, where he was received 
by the Khedive Tewflk Pasha, and thence to the 
Hitjjaz, visiting Mecca and Medina. He then w r ent 
via Yambu c and the Suez Canal to Bairut, where 
he w’as much honoured by the people and by 
Midhat Pasha, the governor of Syria, and on to 
Constantinople. He wrote a kasida in honour of 
Sultan c Abd al-Hamld. The Tunisian government 
at the instigation of the Fiench consul, who feared 
the establishment of closer relations between Turkey 
and Tunisia, demanded his return but the Sublime 
Porte diplomatically did not receive the request. 

It was in Constantinople that he began to 
prepare the Safzoa for publication and finished the 
first two volumes. The penetration of France into 
Tunisia was a rude shock to Bairam. who in 
eollaboiation with the former vizier of Tunisia, 
Khair al-Dln, was appointed by the Sublime Poite 
to piepare a report on the situation created by 
France. Despairing of reluming to his native 
town he went to Leghorn and was joined by his 
family; he then went to Geneva, where he left his 
son to finish his education, and to Vienna and 
Bucharest and then settled in Constantinople. The 
Sultan, wishing to send some horses as a present 
to the Emperor Frederick III of Germany, Bairam 
was appointed to write the letter conveying the 
gift. During the eighteen months which he spent 
in the Turkish capital, Bairam drew a pension of 
£T25 per month. It was during this stay that 
he piepured the third volume of the Safwa. 

His health being undermined by an illness which 
grew worse daily and being unable to meet his 
expenses and fearing the machinations of his 
detractors, who saw in him a man to be removed, 
he left Constantinople on I st Muhariam 13 02 
(Oct. 21, xSS4) to go to Egypt, where his letters 
of recommendation secured him the esteem of the 
Khedive Tewfik Pasha, who gave him a pension. 

On the 25th’ Rabi c of the same year (Jan. 13, 
1883) he produced al-Rlam, a political and scien- 
tific journal. 

Two yeais later, he went to London to attend 
the Jubilee celebrations of Queen Victoria, had 
medical attention in Pans and returned to Egypt 
via Berlin and Vienna. He then completed a work 
which he had begun in Constantinople entitled 
Tcidjrid al-Sinan li 'l-Radd ''aid ' l- Kh atlb Kinan 
(Renan), in which he refuted the arguments which 
Renan had advanced at a conference in the Sor- 
bonne on March 29, 1SS3 on Ishimismc et la 
Science (Paris 18S3), m which he alleged that 
religion was an obstacle to the diffusion of science 
among Muslims. He also published a Risala in 
which he declaied that it was permitted to purchase 
bonds or shares in a Muslim gw eminent loan so 
that Muslim money should not leave the country, 
and that this had no chmactevof usury. He wrote a 
leport on the compulsory use of the Arabic language 
in the teaching even of modern sciences. He finished 
the fourth volume of the Safzca and had begun 
the fifth which death pievented him from finishing. 

On 12 th Djumada I. 1306 (Jan. 14, 1889) 

Bairam was appointed a judge in the Tribunal 
de l cr Instance in Cairo. Going to Hulwan for a 
change of air, he took pleurisy and died after 
25 days’ illness. 
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He had a vast knowledge of Hadlth, law. history, 
ancient and modern, and historical and political 
geogiaphy. 

In addition to the work* already mentioned 
and numerous * ts'i Has which it would take too 
long to enumeiate, we may mention the fol- 
lowing: r. T unfa t a l- A 'rune ass fl Hill Sail Bun- 
dith al-Ra:hs t> printed at Cairo in 1 303 in which 
lie claims that the law regard* a* permitted the 
tie oh of game killed with fire-arms; 2. a treatise 
on piosody: 3. a risala in which he says that it is 
permissible for men to let their hair hang down 
and float in the air, contrary to the opinion of 
several fail As: 4. al-Tahkik fi Mad a la t al-Rakik. 
a study in which he show's what slavery among 
Muslims is according to the law. points out the 
motives of sla\eiyand the rules regulating it. and 
concludes by saying that slaves who are sold at 
the present day aie free men and that Mu-lim 
governments which forbid the sale of slaves aie 
acting in accoidance with the law; 5. Safioat al- 
I'tiiai bi-Mustaveda' al-Atnsar , published in 6 \ols. 
in Caiio in 1302—1303. 1303, 1304, 1311, the 
sixth volume being devoted to the biography of 
Muhammad Baiiani and edited by his son of the 
same name; it is perhaps the best treatise yet 
written in Arabic on political geography. 

Bibliography. The biography written by 
his son and published at the end of the Safzva; 
E. Van Dyck, Ikiifa" al-Kanu Cairo 1896, 
p. 414; G. Zaidan, Pa' 1 ihh Adah al-Lughat al- 
‘Arabiya, Cairo 1 9 1 1 — 1914, iv. 2S9. 

(Mott. Bench eneb) 

MUHAMMAD BAKA J , son of Shaikh Ghulfim 
Muhammad, born in 1037 (1627), was first taught 
by his father and then by Shaikh c Abd Allah, 
called Miyan Hadrat, and Shaikh Nur al-IIakk b. 
c Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, After a few years he him- 
self began teaching in his native country. He first 
became a murid or disciple of his father, and after 
the latter’s death attached himself to the famous 
saint, Muhammad MaNuin Sarhindl. He was pur- 
suaded by Iftikhar Khan, Mir Jxhansaman, to come 
to the court of Awrangzeb and accepted the duties 
of BakhshI (pay master) and \Vaki c ahnigar (writer 
of the official diary), but by special favour he 
enjoyed much leisure, which he devoted to literary 
work. He died in 1094 (1683) at Saharanpur. lie 
is the author of 1. Mu' lit /jja/um Xuma (a general 
history compiled under Awrangzeb), 2. Riyad al- 
Awliya ' (life of saints), 3. Tadhkirat a l- Shu' a r a' 
(biographies of the poets). 

Bibliography. Bakhtawar Khan. A Tidal 
aid Atom, fol. 478); Elliot-Dowson, History of 
Inaia, vin. 145 — 165; Rieu, Cat. Pen. MSS. Br. 
A/us., tii. S90 a ; Ethe, Cal. of Persian A/SS ., 
India Office , p. 49. (M. Hid.vyet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD BAKHTIYAR Khai-DjI was an 
inhabitant of Ghor [q. v.]. lie was of a very mean 
appearance and amongst other deformities of his 
person it is said that when he stood upright the 
end of his fingers extended considerably below his 
knees. When he reached the age of manhood he 
went to Ghazna [q. v.] and offered himself as a 
volunteer to the officer., of Muhammad Ghori, but ■ 
they refused to enrol him. He, theiefore. repaired 
to Dihli and was appointed by Kutb al-Din Aibeg 
[q. v.] to command an army destined for the con- 
quest of Bibar about 596 (1199;. Here he was 
very successful. He was next ordered to invade 
Bengal. In 600— 601 (1203 — 1204) he proceeded ; 


to Nadya, the capital of Bengal, and captiued it 
without any bloodshed. Hi* last attempt was directed 
towauU the invasion of Bhutan and Tibet, hat he 
met with re\ersc* which compelled him to ietrca.t 
He succeeded in reaching Devikot in Bengal where 
he died, but hi* body was carried to Bihar and 
buried there in 602 (1206). 

Bibliography'. ‘"Abd al-Baki Nihawandi, 
Mahathir Rani ml , part 1., p. 292 — 294; btewurt. 
History of Bengal^ London 1813, p. 3S — 50; 
Wheeler, History of India . iv., part i., London 
lS86, p. 46; and Beale, Oriental Bioyiaphi.il 
Dictionary , London 1894, p. 261. 

1 1 ida VET Hosaiv) 

MUHAMMAD BEY ABU DHAHAB. [See c Au 

Bey.] 

MUHAMMAD BEY c OTHMAN al-DJALAL 

wa* born in Egypt in 1829, the son of a judge 
in the Court of Appeal, named Yusuf al-flasuui 
When a boy he learned English, French and 
Turkish at the school of languages (Madrasai a - 
Alsun) and when only 16 was given an appoint' 
ment in the government translation bureau. Hi* 
patron, the engineer Clot Bey, had him appointed 
to the Conseil de Medecine. In 1863 he entered 
the War Ministry and five years later the MinLtiy 
of the Interior. In 1879 the Khedive Tewfik Pa^ha 
appointed him to his civil cabinet and several 
times took him to accompany him on journeys. 
After the death of the Khedive he was appointed 
a judge in Cairo. In 1S95 he was pensioned and 
he devoted himself to literary work till his death 
at the end of 189S. 

In collaboration with Clot Bey, he published 
a sketch of the history of Muhammad C AH aod 
an elementary grammar of the Arabic and French 
languages and also a description in rhyme of hi* 
journey with the Khedive Tewfik. He then devoted 
himself to the translation of poetry : first of the 
fables of I,a Fontaine, the novel Paul et Virgin is, 
and of Racine’s tragedies Alexandre le Grand , 
Esther and Iphigeme. All these he translated into 
classical Aiabic. But his real importance lies in 
his endeavour to translate Moliere’s comedies into 
the modern Arabic vernacular of Egypt, freely 
adapting them to Arabic conditions : 

a. Tar tuff e under the title Shaikh Matluf , which 
Toilers edited under the title Is sell Matluf (cf. 
Z. D. M. G ., xlv. 71 sqq. and thereon Socin, ibid.. 
xlvi. 13 1 sqq.); b. Madrasat al-Azivddf (EEcole des 
Maris), transcribed and translated by M. Sobernheim, 
Berlin 1S96; c. a l- Nisid a Tlili mat (des femmes 
Savantes), transcribed and translated by Fr. Kein, 
Berlin 1S985 d. Madrasat al-XisTi (L’Eoo/e des 
Femmes ); e. Rhoayat al-Thukala 3 (Les Edcheux ), 
1897. His collections of popular poems were also 
lithographed : Himl Zacfjal. 

The Egyptians were not much attracted by these 
comedie* translated into the vernacular. The language 
did not appear cultured enough to the Egyptian 
public. They were hardly ever produced and the iich 
vocabulary which the comedies contain has not been 
noticed or utilised by students of modem Arabic. 

Bibliography : On metre and language 
see Socin, Sobernheim and Kern, loo. oil.; and 
see also Biockelmann G.A.L. , ii. 176 sq.\ the 
poet’s autobiography in al-K'hitat aRdjadida of 
c Ali Pasha Mubarak, xvii. 62: al-AJab afar ably a 
ti l- Earn al-thsd c aAir, \\. 91 sq \ J. E. Sarkis, 
Dntionnah e encyclopcdique de bibliograpkie arabe, 
ii., col. 1306. (M. SoueRNHEJm) 
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MUHAMMAD CELEBl. [Sec GhazalL] 
MUHAMMAD DAMAD PASHA, giand- 
\ i z i e r, also called Okl’z Mi .' ham mad P.wia, 
vaa the son of a farrier of Constantinople and 
was educated (rather unusual at that time for a 
hoy from Constantinople) in the imperial palace 
for a military career. He left the palace as silihdar , 
but we do no not know his careei until he was 
appointed, in 1016 (1607 — -1608), governor of 
Eg)pt. Here he was successful in the energetic 
suppression of a Mamluk revolt and when he 
retained in 1610 to the capital with two years' 
tribute, he was appointed Kapudan Pasha, being 
at the same time married to sultan Ahmad's seven 
yeais’ old daughter Gawhar Khan (married after- 
wards to Radjab Pasha and Siyawush Pa^jba; cf. 
Sid/ it Vi c ofhmanl , i. 1 47), which assured him the 
qualification damad . As Kapudan Pa iha he was made 
responsible for a defeat inflicted in 1613 on a pait 
of his fleet, off the island of Chios, by a small $pani-h- 
Sicilian fleet: this blow prevented the landing of 
Turkish ships in Syria on an expedition against the 
Druses. Datnad Muhammad was dismissed from the 
post of Kapudan, became, however, second vizier 
and, after Nasuh Pasha’s execution (October 17, 
1614) he was appointed grand-vizier. In this office he 
commanded in 1615 as ser-^asker in a new campaign 
against Persia, the peace negociatioos having ended 
unsuccessfully a short time before. Nothing was 
undertaken, however, that year, partly owing to astro- 
logical calculations. The grand-vizier lemamedthat 
winter in Aleppo. The next year the Persians were 
* attacked in Armenia, where they had made some 
progress; Eriwan was beleaguered and capitulated 
beginning of July 1616 after a 25 da\V siege. 
The Turkish army was obliged, however, to with- 
draw- with heavy losses occasioned by the rude 
climate and the insufficient food supplies. Damad 
Muhammad was dismissed in January 1617 to be 
succeeded by Khalil Pasha [q. v.] ; in the Venetian 
Relazioni Khalil Pasha and Muhammad Pasha are 
de ^ciibed as the only members of the Imperial 
Ihw an that really count. The next year, after 
the accession of c Othman II, he became Khalil’s 
ka vn-makam during that year’s Persian campaign 
and, after Khalil’s disgrace, was appointed a second 
time grand-vizier (January lS, 1619). This dignity 
he held only a year, in which peace was concluded 
with Persia; the reason of his dismissal was a 
dispute with the Kapudan Guzeldje v AIi Pasha 
> [4. v.], a favourite of the sultan (Januaiy 1620). 

Damad Muhammad went a> governor to Aleppo 
after having been deprived of all his wealth by 
the extortions of his successor. He died soon after 
his arrival in Aleppo and was buried in the lekke 
of Shaikh Abu l>akr, where he had a t ui be made 
foi himself. 

B ib liography \ The piincipal Turkish souices 
are Xa c ima I, Pecevvl and Hadjdii Khalifa (Pedh- 
bt'kt’ and Tuhfat al-Kibar). Further von Ham- 
mer, G.O. A\, iv. 442, 46S, 475 sqq ; 507 sqq. 
w'here some contemporaneous western sources 
are indicated ; c Othman Zade, Hadikat at- ■ 
U uzard*^ p. 61; Si dj it Vi c othmani, iv. 147- 

(J. H. Kkamer.n) 

MIuza MUHAMMAD DJA C FAR KARADJA- 
PA GH I. Munshl of the Kadjar piince 
Djalal al-Dln Mirza and translator into 
Pcis,ian of the famous comedies of the 
A(_lharbaidjanl playwright Mirza Path c A 1 I 
Akhundzade. After they had been published . 


(1859) Mirza Path c Ali sent a copy of his plays 
to the above-mentioned Kadjar piince in the 
hope that he would take notice of it. Put the 
book lay unheeded for years in the prince’s library 
until Muhammad PjaTai opened it by chance. The 
munshl, delighted with the plays, at once decided 
to translate them into Persian. As no one would 
help him, he was forced to print the translation 
at his own expense, which brought him into con- 
siderable financial difficulties. The translation ap- 
peared in lithograph in Teheran in 1S74 under 
the title Tamthilat . When the work was finished, 
Muhammad Dja c far coriesponded with the author 
and found out that they were related. The Persian 
translation is of the gieatest importance for the 
history of Persian theatre as it gave the stimulus 
to the composition of original works. The influence 
of Akhundzade on the work of Malkum-Khan and 
even on more recent diamatists, t<uch as Mahmudi, 
is quite apparent. From the artistic point of view' 
however, Muhammad Djafar’s tiandations cannot 
be called successful as their language is very 
clumsy and filled with countless Adhaibai-jjanisms. 
It is remaikable that European orientalists first 
became acquainted with Akhundzade’s works in 
their Persian dress and published a considerable 
number of these tianMation^ (see Bibik) as text- 
books for the study of spoken Persian, although, 
in view of their linguistic defects, the translations 
cannot by any means bo regarded as models of 
the living Persian language. 

Bibliography. H. Ethe, Grundrhs, u. 316; 
W. H. D. Haggard and G. Le Strange, The 
Vazir of Lankuran , London 1SS2. Reviews of 
this book by A. Chodzko, Bulletin de VAtht.net 
Oriental , Paris 1SS3 and Barlner de Meuiard, 
Revue critique , Paris, March 19, 18S3: llarbier 
de Mevnard and S. Guyard, Tiois comedies tia- 
duites \lu dialecte in re azeri en persan , Paris 
1 SS5 ; A. Wahimund. Monsieur Jourdan , der 
pa riser B dan! her in Qaia'af Xeupet sisches 
Lust spiel von Muh. Gae\f. (Ja/aga Jagi, Vienna 
1S89. Review by V. Zhukovski, v. (1S90), 
1 29 — 132; A. Rogeis, Three Beisian Plays, 
London 1S90. An edition of the Hakim-i Xa- 
bUtUt, without author's name, London 1893; A. 

! Krimski, Pei ski t'uitr zzoidki win uzavt 1 jak 
, rozzoizvaX, Kiev 1925, p. 83— S6 (Ukrainian); 

! E. Beithels, OCeik is teni pci sidskoj literatim, 
Leningrad 192S, p. 130 (Russian). 

(E. Berthees) 

MUHAMMAD ES : AD. [See Ghaliu Duie.] 
MUHAMMAD ES f AD. [See Es c ad ^Eficn'DI.]^ 
MUHAMMAD GHAWTH GAWALIYARI, 
an Indian saint. He w r as a descendant of the 
famous saint Shaikh Farid al-Din c Attar [q.v.], 
his full name being Abu ’l-Midaiyad Muhammad 
b. Khatfr al-Din b. Latif b. MuTn al-Din Kattal 
b. Khat'ir al-Dm b. Ba>azid b. Fund al-Din c AUar. 
Some sav that his great-grand-father MuTn al-Dm 
Kattal came to India and died at Djawnpur. One 
of his brothers. Shaikh Bahlul, who was attached 
to the service of Humayun, fell in battle and lies 
buried at the gate of the fort in Bayana. According 
to his own statement, Muhammad Ghawthwas born 
in 906 (1500). He was a pupil of Shaikh Zuhur 
al-Din Hadjdji Hudur. and belonged to the Shat- 
taiiva sect of Sufis. He and his eight brothers 
we/e disciples of Shaikh Hadjdji Hamid, khalifa 
of Shah Kadan, the disciple and khalifa of Shaikh 
c Abd Allah Shattan. After leading a solitary life 
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for more than thirteen years in the mountains of sonalities that were able to lead the affairs of 
Cunar, he came to Gudjarat, where he became the empire. 

acquainted with the popular saint and scholar Bibliography : The historians NaTma, Pe- 

Shaikh Wadjih al-Dln Gudjarat!. He went to Agra cewl, Hasan Bey Zade, Hadjdjl Khalifa (Fejjt- 
in 966 (155S) and was tieated with high regard , leke ) ; Tu gh I, lVak c a J -i Sultan c Oth man Khan 
by Akbar. Subsequently he returned to Gawaliyar, ( (used by von Hammer, not printed but existing 

where he died in 970 (1562). Humayun is also | in a French translation; cf. Babinger, G.O.W 

said to have been a faithful follower of Muhammad j p. 157)} c Othman Zade Ta'ib, IJadikat al-Wu- 

Ghawth. I zara, p. 71; Sidjill-i c othmani , iv. 15 1; urn 

He was the author of several Sufi woiks, the Hammer, G.O.R. , iv. 5 Jorga, Gesch. des Osm . 

moat popular of which is Dj awahir-i Kkamsa . in , Reiches , iii. 

Arabic, which he completed in 956 (1549), and 2. One of the grand- viziers of the first period 

which he subsequently rendered into Persian with of Muhammad TV’s leign, when the state affairs 
additional improvements. His other works are were really governed by the walide Kosem [q. v.] 
Kalid-i JL akhazin, Bahr al-Hayat , and MCrad/ and the kizlar aghasi Suleiman. This GurdjI Mu* 
Kama. It is related that his ecstatic sayings in hammad had already a long career as governor 
the J li'radj Kama were condemned by the ^ulamlf of Syria and other provinces behind him when, 
of Gudjarat, who passed orders for his execution, at the age of 94 years, he was called to the 
but that he was saved by the timely intervention highest dignity in the beginning of November 
of the above-mentioned Shaikh Wadjih al-Dln. 1651 as successor of Siyawush Pasha, who had 
Bibliography : Bankipoie Lib., Cat., shown too much independence towards the couit. 
vol. xvi., Nrs. 1383 — 13845 Akhbar al-Akhyar , During his grand-vizierate he is said to have shown 
p. 236; K h azina t al-As/iya 3 , p. 969: Tadhkira-i fully his lack of capacity, taking the alarming revolts 
"Ulamu'-i Hind^ p.206; see also Hadjdjl Khalifa, in Asia Minor of Abaza Pasha, Ipshlr Pasha and 
ii. 643; Ethe, India Office Lib. Cat., Nrs. 1875- Katlrdj? Oghlu with the greatest equanimity. He was 
1876 j Loth, Arab . Cat ., Nrs. 671 — 672. especially anxious to remove from the capital all 

(Abdul Muqtadir) possible rivals to the grand-vizierate, amongst them 
MUHAMMAD GURDJI PASHA. Two Tur- Muhammad Koprulii, which brought him, as Na c ima 
kish grand-v iziers are known under this name, says, the nickname of habb al-saldtin “the pill 
I. The one who is also called khapim muhimmad of the sultans”. On June 19, 1652 he was deposed 
pasha began his political career after having been again by the court party. After having been exiled 

a eunuch in the imperial palace; in 1604 he he lived some time at Eiyub and died in 1664, 

became wall in Egypt, where he was able to at the age of no years, in Temesvar. 
establish some order; after that he was twice Bibliography'. The histories of Na c ima 

ka 7 im-makam of the grand-vizierate in the capital. and Pecewl, further Wedjihl (not published and 
in 1 61 1 and in 1615; in the meantime he had used by von Hammer; cf. Babinger, G.O. W., 

held governorships in Erzerum, Bosnia and Belgrad. p. 208); also the Siyahat-name of Ewliya; c Oth- 

He was called to the grand-vizierate in the days man Zade Ta^ib, Hadikat aRWuzaru ? , p. 95 
of Sultan Mustafa I’s second reign, when the sqq.\ von Hammer, G.O.R,, v.; Jorga, Gesch. 

Janissaries and the Sipahis were dictating their des Osm. Reiches , iii., iv.; Ahmad Rafik, Ka- 

will at Constantinople (September 1622). Khadim dhilar Saltanafi , Constantinople 1914 — I 9 2 4 ' 

Muhammad owed his nomination to the Sipahis — (J._H. Kramers) 

who had obtained the dismissal of Mir Husain ; MUHAMMAD HASAN KH AN, a Persian 
Pasha, the leader of the Janissaries - — but also man of letters, who died on 19th Shawwal 

to the confidence of the walide and to his well- 1313 (April 3, 1896). His honorific titles were 

earned reputation of a wise and experienced Sant alDawla and later Rtimad al-Saltana. 
politician. He succeeded indeed in the abolition of Through his mother he was related to the 
abusesin the army administration by convoking a Kadjars [q. v.] and through his father he claimed 
large council of dignitaiies, where the reinforce- descent from the Mongol rulers. His father, Hadjdjl 
ment of the kdnun was decided. When, however, c Ali Khan of Maragha, was a faithful servant ot 
in several parts of the empire, there arose op- Nasir al-Dm Shah (in 1852 he discovered the 
position against the Janissary regime, especially conspiracy of Suluiman Khan) and the son from 
the action of Abaza Pasha [q.v.] in Erzerum, the his youth upwards was in the service of the 
grand-vizier was unable to oppose the Janissaries court. 

in Constantinople. Their leader Mir Husain was Muhammad Hasan Khan was one of the first 
intriguing again, while at the same time the students at the Dar al-Funun founded in 1268 (1S51) 
soldateska was crying for revenge for Sultan and spent 12 years there. Later he went with his 
< Othman II; as a result of these riots the former father when he was appointed governor of c Arab- 
grand-vizier Dawud Padia was killed in January istan. In 1280 (1S63) he was appointed second 
1623. On Febiuary 5 of the same year the rebellious secretary to the Paris Legation and spent three 
Janissaries, declaring that a eunuch could not be and a half years there. On his return to Teheran 
their grand-vizier, obtained his dismissal in favour he was appointed interpieter to the Shah and in 
of Mir Husain. Guidji Muhammad went into exile, this capacity accompanied him on his travels. In 
but after the enthronement of Murad IV he came 1288 (1871) he was appointed head of the drago- 
back to the capital as vizier and acted for the manate (dar al-tardjuma) and of the press bureau 
third time as ka'im-makam in May 1624 when the (dar al-tibala) as well as director of the official 
then grand-viziei went on an expedition against Ruznama-yi dawlati. In 1290 he was appointed 
Abaza. He died on March 26 and was buried in superintendent of the palaces and assistant to the 
a turbe in Eiyub. His age is not given in the minister of justice and henceforth continually rose 
sources. In the opinion of the English resident in rank, 
oe, Gurdji Muhammad was one of the few per- E. G. Browne criticises severely the work of 
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Muhammad Hasan Khan and accuses him of having ! 
put his name to books alleged to have been ; 
written for him by indigent scholars. On the ! 
other hand, Joukovsky speaks with much respect ; 
of his works and shows that he inspired a great I 
many literary undertakings (e. g the printing of ! 
the Kur 5 an with an inter-linear Persian translation, ! 
concordance and index; the foundation of a press 
foi printing in Roman characters; the establishment , 
of the Mushlriya school; encouragement of the 
daily press etc.) although after the appearance at 
Bombay of a satirical work by Shaikh HashimT 
Shiraz! the censorship was established on the 
suggestion of Muhammad Hasan Khan. 

The fact is that the number of works — often 
very useful — bearing the name of Muhammad 
Hasan Khan, is very large. Without the help of 
‘‘secretaries 11 some of these books could not have 
been undertaken. To Muhammad Hasan Khan is 
in any case due the honour of having suggested 
them His principal works deal with the history 
and geography of Persia and are often in the 
form of almanacs. They are: MiKdt al- Bui dan , i., 1 
two editions (1293, 1294, a dictionary of geo- 
graphy : letters t — o); ii-, 1295 (history of the 
years i. — xv. of the reign of NSsir al-Din and 
calendar); iii. (years xvi. — xxxii. of the reign of 
Nasir al-Din and calendar); iv., 1296 (geography: 1 
letters O — ~ and history of 1296). In the geo- 
graphical portions we find quotations from Yakut 
and European travellers along with notes specially 
prepared by the local authorities (an extract from 
the MiPat al-Buldan : TadrTkh-i Babul zoa-Xinazoa 
was published at Bombay in 1 3 1 1 ) ; Tcirihh-i 
muntazam-i Xasiri , 3 parts, 1298 — 1300 (histoiy 
from the time of the Hidjra; vol. iii. : history of 
the Kadjars 1194 — 1300); Matla c al-Shams , 3 vols., 
I3 01 — *303 (description of the journey to Khuiasan 
with important archeological data; ii. 165 — 213 
contains the autobiography of Shah Tahmasp. and 
11. 469 — 500 a list of books in the library of the 
sanctuary of Mashhad); Kitdb Hidjdja al-Sardda 
TT Hadjdja al-Shahdda , Tihran 1304, Tabriz 1310 
(histoiy of the martyrs of Karbala) : Khairatun 
his a mi n [cf. Sura lx. 70], 3 vols., 1304 — 1307 
(biogiaphies of famous women of the Islam); Kitdb 
Durar a l- Tldjan fl Tarikh BanT Ashkiin , 1 30S — 
I 3 I o, 3 vols. (history of the Arsacids); Kitdb al- 
Mardthir zoa 1 l-Athdr , 1309 (historical almanac for 
the 40^ anniversary of the reign of Nasir al-Dfn 
Shah): Kitdb al- Tadwin fi A/izoal Dj alal-i Shat win , 
I 3 11 (history and geography of Sawad-kuh in 
Mazandaran). 

In the field of literature Muhammad Hasan Khau 
was only a translator (Swiss Family Robinson, 
romances of Jules Verne, discovery of America, , 
T d rihh-i Inkishaf-i Yangt Dunya , Tihran 1288, 
Memoirs on the Indian Mutiny of 1857). He also 
wrote a number of text-books on geography and : 
on the French language. v I 

Bibliography : V. A. Joukovsky (Zu- 
kowski), obituary of Muhammad Hasan Khan 
in Z. V. 6)., x., 1896, p.* 187 — 191, Browne, ' 
Persian Literature in Modern Tunes , p. 453 — 
456 ; Edwards, Catalogue of Persian Books of 
the Brit. Mus p. 479 — 480. 

(V. Minors icy) , 

MUHAMMAD HUSAIN TABRlZl, a famous ; 
Persia 11 calligrapher, pupil of the celebrated 
Mir Saiyid Alimad Mashhad! and teacher of the 
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no less famous Mir Tmad. His remarkable com- 
mand of the art of calligraphy, so popular in 
Persia, brought him the title of honour Mihin 
Vstd / (gieatest master). His father Mirza Shukrullah 
was Mustaufi al-Mamalik to the Safawid Tahmasp I 
(1521 — 1576)? the master himself, according to 
the Oriental sources, was vizier to Shah Isma'll II 
(1576 — 1578) but 1 jst the favour of the sovereign 
and was forced to fly to India where he remained 
to his death. Rieu says he died about 950 (1543), 
but this does not agree with other biogtaphical 
details and is indeed improbable. That he spent 
the remainder of his life in India is evident 
from the fact that most of the manuscripts known 
to have been wntten by him were finished in 
India. The inscriptions on the masdjids and khankahs 
of Tabriz are said to have been his masterpieces 
but unfortunately they have been almost entirely 
destroyed by earthquakes. After completing these 
inscriptions he made the obligatory pilgrimage to 
Mecca and on his return devoted himself exclu- 
sively to copying the mastei pieces of Persian poetry. 
A Dhodn of the Persian poet Amir Shahl from 
his pen i> in the Cambridge University Libraiy. 

Bibliography : Cl. H uart , Les caUigraphes 
et les rniniafurisles de l % orient musulrnan , Paris 
1 90S, p. 237; E. Browne, A Catalogue of the 
Persian MSS. in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge, 1899. N°. 265. p. 353; Mirza 
Habib, Khatt u-Khattdtan. Constantinople 1306; 
Tdr Tkh-i U llamdrdyA Abbdsi , Teheran 1314, 
p. 126: Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian 
MSS. in the British Muslim . . ., p 78^, 783a, 

(E. Berthels) 

MUHAMMAD ISMA IL n c Abd ai.-( Ih vn i 
al-Sh villi) MA\YLVNA\\a^ born on the 28 th Shavvwal 
1196 (1781), of a Dihli family that traces its origin 
to the Caliph Tmar. He was a nephew of the 
famous Mawlana Shah c Abd al-'Aziz (d. 1239 — 
1823). Having lost his father early, he was brought 
up by his uncle Mawlana c Abd al-Kadir (d. 1242 = 
1826). In childhood he was inattentive to his studies 
and fond of swimming in the Djamna, but thanks 
to a retentive memory and a keen intellect he 
later on became a learned man. 

Being shocked at the shirk or idolatrous ten- 
dencies, then prevailing among Indian Muslim*, 
he zealously preached the doctrines of Islam. Im- 
pressed by the religious sanctity of Sai) id Ahmad 
al-Mudjaddid, he became his disciple and his con- 
stant companion. In 1236 (1S20) they went to 
Mecca and then to Constantinople, wheie they 
were leceived with marked consideration. Six years 
later, on their return to Dilhi. they gained many 
followers. In 1243 C 1 S27) they with many disciples 
went to Peshawar and declared a religious war 
against the Sikhs. But owing to some innovations 
upon the usages of the Afghans, their power declined 
and during a retieat they perished in a skirmish 
with the Sikhs in 1247 (1831). 

He is the author of the following works: 

1. Risala Usui a’-Fikh, a treatise on the prin- 
ciples of Muhammadan law according to the 
Hanafi school; 

2. Mansab-i Irndrnat , a Persian treatise on the 
Imamat; 

3. Takzoiy-it al-drnan , an Urdu treatise on theo- 
logy (printed 1293, translated into English by 
M?r Shahamat c AlI, cf. J.R.A.S. , xiii. 316); 

4. Si rat al-Mustaktm , a treatise in Persian on 
the doctrines of Islam. 
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Bibliography. Siddlk Hasan, Ithdf al- 
X ira/a\ p. 416; Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Athar 
al-Sanadld , ii. 97; and J. A', si. .S’., xiii. 310. 

(M. Hidayet Hosaix) 

MUHAMMAD KAZIM e. Muhammad Amix 

was a miinfid or secretary to Awiangzeb. 
He was entrusted with the compilation, from 
official records, of the history of the emperor's 
reign and was ordered to submit it to him for 
coriection. He accompanied the emperor on his 
journey to Adjmlr where he fell ill and was con- 
sequently sent back to Dihli and died theie shortly 
after his return in 1092 (1681). 

The history which he composed is known as 
l Alamgir .Varna ; it begins with the departure of 
Awrangzeb from Awrangabad in 1068 (1657) and 
is brought down to 1078 (1667). It has been 
printed in the Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta 1865- 
1868. 

Bibliography. Khafl Khan, Muntakhab 
al-Lubab , ii. 210: Elliot- 1 low son, History of 
India , vii. 174 — 180; X. Lees, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. X. S.. 111. 464; and Rieu, 
Cat. of the Persian MSS. Br. Mas., ii. 267a. 

(M. Hidayet Hosaix) 

MUHAMMAD KH ALIFA. [See Muhammad 
e. Husain'.] 

MUHAMMAD KHAN BANGASH, NawuSb 
styled Ghadanfar Djang, was a Rohila chief 
of the tribe of Bangash. The city of Far- 
rukhabad was founded by him in the name of 
his patron the emperor Farrukhsiyar. When Muham- 
mad Shah became emperor of Dihli, he appointed 
him governor of Malwa in 1143 (1730), but as he 
could not stop the repeated attacks of the Mahrattas 
he was removed in 1145 (1732) and appointed 
governor of Ilahabad. Muhammad Khan intended 
to reduce the Bundelas of whom Radja Ohatursal 
was chief. He captured several places but as he 
did not know the roads, Chatursal with the help 
of Peahwa Badjl Rao, surrounded him suddenly 
with an army. The Nawwab took refuge in the 
fortress of Djaitgarh ; whereupon his son, Kasim 
Djang, having collected an army of Afghans marched 
to Djaitgarh and escorted his father in safety to 
Ilahabad. The imperial ministers then removed 
him fiom the governorship. He died in 1156 
( I74 3 )- 

Bibliography'. Maathjr al-Umart t 5 , ii. 
771 — 774 > Tarikh-i FarrukhabaJ (Asiatic 
Society’s copy), fol. 9, 13, 18, 20, 26 and 46- 
48; and Imperial Gazetteer of India , xii. 64 — 
65. (M. Hidayet Hosaix) 

MUHAMMAD KOPRULU. [See KoprulU.] 
MUHAMMAD LALA PASHA. [See Muham- 
mad Pashv Lala.[ 

MUHAMMAD LALEZARI, Shaikh, author 
of a work on tulips, AI izdn al-Azhar “Balance 
of Flowers”. This tieatise on the cultivation of 
tulips wa- composed in the reign of Sultan 
Ahmad III (1 1 15 — 1 143 = 1703 — 1730), who had 
given the author the title Shuki life pence ran on 
the suggestion of the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha 
between 1718 and 1730. 

Bibliography. H. Fr. von Diez, Denk- 
zoUrdigkeiten aus Asien , Halle and Beilin 1815, 
ii. I scjO-- reprinted as: l om Tulpen - und 
A arc issen- Bait m der 7 ui key aus Jem Tur kitchen 
des Schenk Muhammed Lalezat i , Halle and Berlin 
1815; Pertsch, I catalog der turk. Hss. Berlin , 
P- 3 ° 5 , N°. 232. (Th. Menzel) 
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MUHAMMAD LALEZARI, Tahir, the name 
of a Kadi who died in 1204 (1789) in 
Constantinople, who wrote a series of theolo- 
gical treatises and commentaries, which are still onh 
accessible in ms.: Mlzi In al-Mitkim fi Ma~> ijal 
al-Kistas al-mustakim ; Daf c Etudd Rafiiib j . 
J/akk al- J- hsus \ commentary on the h'aside-i ?iunl\:. 
and the commentanes in a collected volume in the 
"Ashir Efendi-Library in Constantinople ( Deftei-i 
Kutubkhd?ie-i c As/ur Efenii , Constantinople 1306, 
p. 188, N°. 124 [3 rd Wakf-foundation]) containing: 
Dja-cahir al-zahire (on Ghazalij; Yakutat al-hcVDli 
(on Birgewl); Zumrudat al-khadi a (on c Abd al-Kddir 
al-Gilanl); al-Dun at al-zuhrd (on Hizb a l- Baht 
and Kazokab al-durl (on Ibn Mashish). The name 
Lalezari comes from Lalezar, a quaiter of Con- 
stantinople near the Fatih Mosque. 

Bibliography : Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othma?ili Mid ell 1 fieri , i. 349, to which may be 
added Thuraiya, Sn_ljill-i 'o/huiiini, iii. 243 : Tahir 
Lalezar-zade, who in 1201 (1786 — 1787) was 
Molla of Eiyub. (Th. MenZllj 

MUHAMMAD MUHSIN al-HADJDJ, son 
of Hadjdj Faid. Allah, son of Agha Fadl Allah, 
a rich merchant of Iran who came to India in 
the early part of the xviiith century, was born 
at Hugli in 1143 (1730). For a time the Agha 
resided at Murshidabad and carried on there an 
extensive meicantile business, but finding the 
rising port of Hugh a more convenient centre, 
he finally settled theie with his son Hadji Faid 
Allah. 

Already settled at Hugli was one Agha Mutahhar, 
who, coming originally from Persia like Agha 
Fadl Allah, had won his way at the court of 
Awrangzeb [q. v.]. That monarch had conferred 
upon him extensive d/agirs in Djisur and othei 
places in Bengal, and Agha Mutahhar, eager to 
take possession, finally himself set out from Dihli 
for the Eastern province. So well did he manage 
his newly acquired lands that he soon became one 
of the wealthiest men in the province. He selected 
Hugli as his headquarters. Agha Mutahhar for 
many years remained childless and it was only in 
very old age that a daughter was born to him. 
Round this only child, named Manu Djan Khanam, 
all his affections centred, and dying when she 
was only seven years old he left her all his pio- 
perty. The widow of Agha Mutahhar was dis- 
pleased with the conduct of her husband and 
subsequently married Hadjdj Faid Allah, the son 
of Agha Fadl Allah, her late husband’s friend. 
The fruit of this marriage was Hadjdj Muhammad 
Muhsin. lie was eight years younger than his half- 
sister, Manu Djan Khanam. Muhammad Muhsin was 
first brought up at Hugli, afterwards he completed 
his education in Murxhidabad. After finishing his 
studies at Murshidabad, he returned to his sisters 
house at Hugli. I.ater, he started on a long journey 
and for twenty-seven years he continued his travels 
in India, Arabia, Persia and Central Asia. It was 
not until he had reached his sixtieth year that 
he finally decided to teiminate his travels and 
return home. Making his way slowly across Northern 
India he came at last to Lucknow. Thence he 
came to Murshidabad in 1216 (1801), with the 
intention of settling there. But during his long 
absence his sister, Manu Djan Khanam, had married 
hei cousin, Salah al-Din Muhammad Khan, nephew 
of Agha Mutahhar; her husband died in the prime 
of life and she was anxiously waiting for the 
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arrival of her step-brother. At last at the solicitation 
of his sister, Muhammad Muhsin came to Hugli, 
and when she died at the age of eighty-one in 
121S (1803), she left a will bequeathing to 
Muhammad Muhsin the whole of her property. 

It was thus not until Hadjdj Muhammmad 
Muhsin had reached the age of seventy -three that 
he became possessed of the great wealth which 
gieatly helped his co-religionists in Bengal in the 
pursuit of education. He had never married and 
the death of his half-sister left him without near 
lelatives. He was anxious that his great wealth 
should be put to good use after hi* death and 
consequently on the April 26, 1806 (1221 a. h.) 
he signed a Deed of Trust, setting apart the 
whole of his income for charitable purposes in 
perpetuity. 

Hadjdj Muhammad Muhsin lived for six years 
after making this noble disposition of his property. 
For his own personal use he had reserved only 
so much pioperty as would bring him in about 
one hundred rupees a month. In 1227 (1812) he 
died at the age of about eighty-two and was 
buiied in the garden adjoining the Imambara 
which he had so splendidly endowed. 

Bibliography'. F. B. Bradley-Bert, Tzcelve 
Men of Bengal , Calcutta 1910, p. 35 — 59 ; 
Mahendra Chandra Mitra, Life of Haji Mo- 
hammed Mohsin , Calcutta 1880, p. I — 29; 
O'Malley, Bengal District Gazetteers , Hooghlv , 
Calcutta 1912, p. 292 — 294: D. G. Crawford, 
Hooghly Medical Gazetteer , Calcutta 1903, 
p. 243 ; Bengal Past and Present (. Journal of 
the Calcutta Historical Society ), ii. 63 sqq., Cal- 
cutta 1908. (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD MURTADA b. Muhammad b. 
Muhammad b. c Abd al-Razzak Abu ’l-Faid al- 
II us a ini al-ZabId! al-HanafI, an Arabic 
scholar, born in 1145 (1732) in Bilgram in 
Kannudj in N. \V. India, settled, after tiavelling 
for many years in pursuit of knowledge, in Cairo 
on 9th Safar 1167 (Dec. 7, 1753). There he suc- 
ceeded in reviving an interest in the study of 
Tiadition by giving lectures to specially invited 
companies. In Upper Egypt also he was always a 
welcome guest with the Arab Shaikh Humam and 
m the Egyptian country towns, and his fame spread 
to the Sudan and even to India. From the year 
U91 (1777) he drew' a pension from the govern- 
ment. He died in Sha c ban 1205 (April 1791) in 
Cairo of the plague. 

His principal w’orks are two great commentaries. 
He wrote the Tad/ aKAriis on Fuuzabadi's 
Kamus , finishing it in 1181 (1767) aftei 14 years’ 
work; although in the preface he quotes over a 
hundied sources used by him, he takes most of 
the additions to the Kamus bodily from the Lisan 
aid Arab of Ibn Manzur. It was piinted incompletely 
in 5 vols. in Cairo 1286 — 1287 and in 10 vols. 
in Cairo 1307. He wrote a commentary, also very 
extensive, on Ghazzali’s Iliya? c Ulutn al-Din, entitled 
IthaJ al-Sada al-muttakin , in which, in addition 
to explaining words he devotes special attention 
to establishing traditions quoted by al-Ghazzall ; 
u was printed at Fas in 1301 — 1304 in 13 vols., 
nt Cairo in 1311 in 10 vols. He also composed 
n number of smaller works on lexicogiaphy and 
Itadition and also on the genealogy of the c Alids: 

1 ■ Kadiioat al-Irti yah fi Bay an Hakik a l- Mai sir 
zoa ' UKidah , ed. by Landberg, Primeurs arabes, 
1. 40 — 55 i 2. al-Kazcl al-mabtut fi Tahkik Lafz 


al-Tabut , Caiio, Fihrist 2 , i. 96; 3. Tahkik al- 
l Pas all li-Malrifat al-Mukatabat 7 ca I-Rasa/il, 
Mosul, Dawud, Makhtutat . p. 140, 1 ; 4. al-Amali 
al-Shaikhuniya , lectures on traditions, which he 
gave in the DjamU Shaikhu, Berlin, Ahlvvardt, 
N°. 10253 i 5 • Pis a la fi Ahadith Yazvm aKAshura^, 
Cairo, Fihrist , vi. 209; 6. Tuhfat al-Kamadil 
fi Madh Shaikh al-" Arab Ismail in the form of a 

■ makama, Cairo, Fihrist, 111. 47; 7. Id ah a l- M add} ik 
' fi L- If sah c ani ’ KAzvatik , finished on 4 th Rabi c II 

1194 (April 10, 1780), ibid., v. 51, 8. Djadlnvat 
al-Iktibcis fi Kasab Bani Id Abbas, finished on 
26th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1182 (May 2, 1769), ibid., 

1 p. 150; 9 Hikmat al-Ishrak ila Kuttab al-Afak , 
history of the Arabic script and of famous calli- 
graphers, finished on 12 th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1184 
(March 30, 1771), ibid., p. 163; 10. al-Razod 
al-mi'tar fi Kasab al-Sada A l Djafiar al-Taiydr , 
ibid., p. 205; II. Muzil Kikab al-Khaf a? c an 
Kuna Sadatina Bani ’ l-lVafa : , finished on i6 l h 
Ramadan 11S7 (Nov. 21, 1774), ibid., p. 343; 
12. Kisbat al-Saiyii Muhammad Kjendi Ibn Hazv- 
zoa J bint Ahmad, ibid., p. 346, b, 8. 

1 Bibliography'. al-Djabartl, ( 'Adjci > ib al- 
Atkar , Cairo 1927, ii. 196 — 210, followed by 
c Ali Pasha Mubarak, al-Khitat al-Taztfikiya al- 
I djadida , Bulak 1306, iii. 94 — 96; Mu’mm al- 

Shablandji, Kur al-Absar fi Manaktb A l Bait 
\ al-Mukhtar , Bulak 1290, p. 273 sqq. 

(C. Brock elman n) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA. [See Muhammad 
Damad Pasha, Muhammad Gurdji Pa^v, Kara- 
manT Mehmed Pasha, Sokolli.] 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, BALTADJI, grand 
; vizier, w r as born about 1660 in the town of 
| c Othmandjfk and, after an education in the im- 
perial palace, entered the corps of the baltadjl s. 

| On account of his beautiful voice he acted for 
j some time as mi? e dhdh in ; later on he became a 
| scribe and rose rapidly in this career. In 1703, at 

■ Ahmad Ill’s accession, he became mir-dkhor and 
was made Kapudan Pasha in November 17 ° 4 ’ 

' December of the same year he obtained the grand 
vizierate as successor of Kalayl? Ahmad Pasha, 
against w’hom. although he had been at one time 
' his fellow baltadjl , he had used all his power of 
intrigue, for which he was especially notouous. 
i according to the histoiiographer Rashid. On May 
! 3, 1706 he was dismissed — on account of his 

■ lack of capacity, as Rashid says — and sailed to 
, Lemnos, but his fneDds obtained for him the 
! nomination to the governorship of Erzerum. In 

j January 1709 he became governor of Aleppo and 
j from here he was called, in August 1710, a second 
time to the grand vizierate, after Koprulu Xu c man 
Pasha had proved unable to restore stability in 
the way that had been expected from him. At 
: that time the first great conflict with Russia 
| was drawing near; Charles XII of Sweden, after 
' the battle of Poltawa, lemained in Turkey. The 
: beginning of Baltadjf Muhammad’s second grand 
vizierate was therefore filled with preparations for 
the w'ar w'ith Russia, which had been decided upon 
at a great state council in November 1710, a.nd 
' approved of by a fatzca of the Shaikh al-Islam. 
The grand vizier was made commander of this 
memorable campaign, which quickly w'as ended by 
the battle near Falciu (Falksen, Turk. Falci) 

1 on thePruth (July 21-22, 1711). Peter the Great’s 
! army was left in a desperate position, but his 
; generals succeeded in concluding a truce with the 
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grand vizier, by the teims of which the Russian 
army was allowed to withdraw, while Azof was 
restored to the Turks. The general feeling in the 
Ottoman historical tiadition is that BaltadjI Mu- 
hammad had been bribed ; his enemies at any case 
mtugued against him in Constantinople so that, 
even before his return to the capital, he was in- 
formed of his dismissal at Adrianople (Nov. 1711). 
The conclusion of the armistice of the Pruth was 
also much against the wishes of Charles XII who, 
on his remonstrances to the grand vizier, is said 
to have got the insinuating reply that, in case 
Peter had been taken prisoner, there would have 
been nobody to govern his country and that, in 
general, it was not good that sovereigns should 
leave their country (Voltaire, Histoire de Charles 
XII el ile Pie > re /). Baltadj! w as exiled to Lesbos 
and then to Lemnos, where he died in 1712, aged 
over fifty. 

The bad leputation which this grand vizier has 
in Turkish history, and which is also given him by 
von Hammer, does not seem to be confirmed by 
western souices (Jorga. iv. 308). 

Bill iogr a p n y : The chief Turkish authority 
is Rashid’s Ta' > ikh : the campaign against Russia 
has been desciibed in a Td’rikh-i Moskof, con- 
tained in the work of Hasan of Crete and in a 
Munich manuscript (Babinger, G.O.W., p 307, 
310); Dilawer-Zade, Bhail to the Hadikat al- 
H’uzartf, p. 7 sqq . ; Sidqill-i ‘ othmani , iv. 208 sqq . ; 
von Hammer, G.O.R., vii. 111 sqq., 148 sqq.; 
Jorga, Geseh. des Osm. Reiches, iv. where other 
western souices are indicated; Ahmed Refik, 
Mamalik-i ‘ othmaniyede Dtmir Bash Shari, Con- 
stantinople 1910; Ahmad Mukhtar, A ’us me- 
riabfine gore Baltadj i Mehmed Pashanin Prut 
se/ari , T.O.E.M. , vol. 8, p. 160 sqq., 238 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, ELMAS, grand 

vizier, was born about 1660 in a village near 
Slnub as son of a ship's captain. After having 
been attached to the service of the pa^ha of Tripolis, 
he was educated in the Mass oda of the palace 
and became in 1687 silahdar ; soon afterwards he 
became nishamjji and obtained the rank of vizier. In 
Ahmad II’s reign he was paslra in Bosnia, but 
did not yet play a prominent part, though he is 
said to have been one of that sultan’s favourites. 
After Mustafa ll’s accession he was appointed 
ka'im-makam of the imperial stiirup and, when a 
revolt of the Janissaries had cost the grand vizier 
Surmeli c A!l Pasha s life, he was appointed in his 
stead (April 1695). He accompanied the new sultan 
during the campaigns against Austria of the years 
1695, 1696 and 1697. On September n, 1697 
the Turkish army was attacked by the Austrians 
under piince Eugene, while it was passing the ■ 
Theiss neat Zenta in order to march on Szegedin. 
The sultan had already reached the left bank, but ! 
the grand vizier, together with a number of high 
military chiefs, was killed that day in the battle, 
which meant a heavy loss for the Turkish troops! 
Elmas Muhammad had been against this military ! 
enterprise, but the other members of the council 
had peisuaded the sultan to the contrary. He is I 
said to owe the surname Elmas “diamond” to his j 
accomplishments and handsome physique. 

the • lhe T ‘ rlkA 0f R ^ id » 
Tahb wJ-T k , lSh , rr°- urce ’ further ‘°ajman Zade 
’ P’ 122 '«■; Sidiill-i 
■> • 395 ? von Hammer, G. O. j?,, vi.; 


I Zinkeisen, Gesch. des Osm. Reiches , v. ; Jorga^ 
Gesch. des Osm. Reiches , iv. ; Ahmad Rafik, 
Feleket Seneleri , Constantinople 1332. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA KARAMANI. [See 
! KaramanI Mehmed Pasha.] 

MUHAMMAD PASHA. LALA, grand vizier 
! under Ahmad I. He was a Bosnian by origin and 
| a 1 elation of Muhammad Sokolli Pasha The year 
i of his birth is not given. After having had his> 

, education in the palace, he was vilr-akhor and 
; became in 1595 agha of the Janissaries. Two years 
1 later he took part in the Austrian wars as beyleibe) 

! of Rum-ili and was commandei of Esztergom (Gran; 

! Turkish : Usturghon) when this town capitulated to 
; the Austrian army in September 1595. During the 
| following years Lala Muhammad was several times 
ser-^asker inHungaiyand when, in July 1604, the 
grand vizier Yawuz c Ali had died in Belgrad, on 
j his way to the Hungarian theatre of war, the 
1 sultan sent the imperial seal to Lala Muhammad. 

, Although peace negotiations were continually being 
I resumed, the new grand vizier took in that year 
j Waitzen (Turk. Wac) but besieged in vain Esztergom. 

; During next year’s compaign Esztergom was taken 
| by Lala Muhammad (Sept. 29, 1605) and in 
I November he crowned the Hungaiian Bocskay as 
king of Hungaiy (without the regions occupied 
directly by the Turks) and Transylvania. In 
that same year the Turkish eastern army under 
Cighale Pasha was beaten by the Persians, while 
I the troops sent to subdue the revolt in Anatolia 
I were routed at Bulawadin. After his return it was 
■ decided that the giand vizier should remain next 
year in the capital and lead the war on the two 
fronts and, if possible, bring to a successful end 
the long-drawn peace negotiations with Austria. 
The young sultan, however, changed his mind 
in keeping with the wishes of the Kapudan Pasha 
Derwlsh, who was intriguing against Lala Mu- 
hammad. Accordingly the latter was ordered to 
take command of the army against Persia. He 
| had already put up his tent in Uskudar, when 
i overcome by sorrow because of the frustration ol 
! his plans, he w r as seized with an apoplexy and died 
[ three da>s afterwards (May 23, 1606). He was 
buried near the tui be of Sokolli Pasha. 

Bibliography'. The ta^rikhs of Pecewl * — 
who, as scribe, had served Lala Muhammad on 
several occasions (cf. Babinger, G.O. IV p. 192) — . 
Na c Ima and Hasan Beyzade; c Othman Zade Tahb, 
Hadikat al- Wuzara p. 52 sqq . ; Sid/ i lli Q othmani^ 
iv. 140; von Hammer, G. O. R iv. 

(J. PI. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, RUM, vizier and. 
according to some sources, grand vizier under 
Sultan Muhammad II. As his surname indicates 
he w'as a Greek lenegade. After having had an 
education in the palace he was destined for a 
militaiy career and became at one time beylei bey . 
The dates of his birth and of his military advance- 
ments are not recorded. He had taken part in the 
final campaign of Muhammad II against Karaman 
in 1466 and was charged by the sultan with the 
transfer of parts of the population of the conquered 
regions to Constantinople, instead of the grand 
vizier Mahmud Pasha [q. v.] who executed these 
measures in too lenient a way, as the sources say. 
On the w r ay back to Constantinople Mahmud was 
dispossessed of his dignity in favour of Rum 
hammad. The latter remained grand-vizier until 
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1470, during which time Muhammad II went on 
hi, campaigns in Albania [cf. skander beg] and 
Xcgroponte. Rum Muhammad Pasha does not seem 
to have taken part in these expeditions, but, as 
a critical perusal of the sources has shown, he was 
especially charged with the problem of the repo- 
p illation of Constantinople; his commissionership 
for the transfer of the Karamanian population had 
been connected with the same problem. 

As the measures taken to make the new capital 
a-jain inhabited must have been unpopular in Muslim 
uicles — the Greeks and other Christian elements 
ueie granted as favourable conditions as the 
Muhammadans to settle in the town — the historical 
tradition of the early Ottoman chronicles is rather 
against Muhammad Pasha. They asciibe to him 
the reestablishment of the house-rent in Constan- 
tinople called mukatcfa , which was considered as 
an injustice to the new Muslim settlers. The mu- 
Kitd'a is said to have been instituted by the sultan, 
then abolished and again instituted by this grand- 
vizier. But, as F. C. Giese has shown by an analysis 
of the text of c Ash!k:-Pasha-Z 3 de and Tursun Bey 
(cf. Is/., xix., 1931, p. 268 sqq.), these measures 
were part of the policy of the sultan himself and 
were probably only executed by the temporary 
giand vizier, who, being a Greek, must have had 
special qualifications for the difficult task. This 
last circumstance, however, makes him the moie 
suspect in the eyes of the historiographers and 
for this leason we may perhaps assume that his 
reported cruelty towards the population of the Kara- 
manian towns has been exaggerated by the sources, 
in order to add glory to his predecessor Mahmud 
Pasha, whose memory has survived as that of 
a national hero. It is not even beyond question 
that Rum Muhammad was ever really grand vizier 
(Sijji/l-i c othmani ). The Hadlkat a l- IV uzara : of 
c Oth man -Zade (p. 10) ascribes Mahmud Pasha’s fall 
to Rum Muhammad’s intrigues, but makes Ishak 
Pasha his immediate successor in the grand- 
vizierate. So do other historians. 

He was dismissed in 875 (1470) and was after- 
wards (according to the Sidjilli c othmani in 879 
[ 1 0 7 5 ] ) appointed ivall of Konya with the mission 
to pacify the newly conqueied territory. He was 
defeated, however, by the tribe of the Warsak in 
the Cilician passes; ^oon afterwards he died, pro- 
bably killed by order of the sultan (according to 
Ashik-Pasha-Zade, ed. Giese, p. 133). The chrono- 
logical order of these events is not certain. 

Rum Muhammad Pasha was buried in a mosque 
which he had founded in Uskudar. 

Bibliography'. Among the old chionicles 
those of Neshrl and 'Ashik-PaMia-Zade, and 
among the later historians especially c All; Sidjill-i 
ethmani, iv. 104; von Hammer. G.O R. 2 . i. 
488,499; Hafiz Hu sain al-Aiwanseiayi, II aa that 
rtlOja-oTimf, ii. 195. (J. II. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, SOKOLLI [See So- 

K"I,I.l]. 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, SULTAN ZADE, 

grand vizier under Sultan Ibrahim, was born 
about 1600 as son of c Abd al-Rahman Bey, son 
L ' former grand vizier Ahmad Pasha (under 
urad III), and by his mother a grandson of a 
princess of the imperial house, whence his surname 
u tan Zade. After having been kap'idjt bash} in 
| e palace, he adopted a military career, became 
already in 1630 kubbc ueziri and was appointed 
10 *638 governor of Egypt. In 1642 he was made 


commander of the expedition against Azof [q. v.] 
which town he rebuilt after it had been burned 
by the Cossacks before its surrender. On his 
return he formed with the silahddr Yusuf Pasha 
and the sultan's favourite Djindji Kh"adja a trium- 
virate, supported by the walide Kosem [q. v.l; 
they intrigued against the grand vizier Kara Mustafa 
Pasha, who sought to remove the danger by sending 
Sultan Zade Muhammad in 1643 to Damascus as 
wall. After Kara Mustafa had been executed on 
Januaty 1, 1644, Sultan Zade Muhammad was 
made grand vizier. One of his most conspicuous 
characteristics in this office seems to have been 
his ability to flatter the sultan and to satisfy his 
very extravagant wishes by obtaining money from 
all possible sources and by giving sandjaks to 
many of Ibi Shim’s favouiites. At this time the 
Empire was at peace with Austria (which sent in 
August 1644 an extraoidinary embassy to confirm 
the peace) and with Persia, although Rakoczy, the 
prince of Tiansylvania, did his best to involve 
Turkey in a war with Austria. There was, however, 
a strong desire to go to war with Venice and 
to conquer Crete. The grand vizier was against 
this undertaking, but his former confederates drew 
the sultan to their side. Accordingly Yusuf Pasha 
sailed as Sirdar to Crete in the spring of 1645 
and took Canea (August 17). The bad feelings 
that arose after Yusuf Pasha’s return led to Sultan 
Zade’s dismissal from the post of grand vizier 
(December 1645). After Yusuf Pasha in January 1646 
had fallen a victim to Sultan Ibrahim’s cruel capri- 
ciousness, Sultan Zade himself was made serdar 
against Crete. He departed in April 1646, drove the 
Venetians from Tenedos, which they had taken 
by surprise, and died shortly after his arrival in 
Canea (July 1646). He was buried in the teke of 
Huda'i in Uskudar. 

Bibliography. NVlma’s Td’ribh is the 
chief Turkish authority; valuable contemporary 
information is given in the Siyahat-natm of 
Ewlija Celebi, who himself went with the ex- 
pedition against Azof. Further the Dheil-i 
Ta-aarikh-i Al-i c Oth man of Nasuh Pasha Zade 
(cf. Babinger, G.O. IV., p. 21 1) and an anonymous 
Xaslhat-nanu ( G.O.H p. 152. note); ‘Othman 
Zade Ta’ib, Hadlkat a l- IVuzat a\ p. 84 sqq . ; 
Sidjill-i ‘othmani , iv. 161; von Hammer, G. 
O. R.. v. (J. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, TIRYAKI, grand 
vizier under Mahmud I, was born about 16S0 
at Constantinople. His father was a Janissary. He 
began his career as a scribe and rose to important 
posts; in 1739 he played a role in the peace 
negotiations at Belgrad with Austria. He had been 
h‘aya of the grand vizierate. viz. minister of the 
interior, when the sultan, under influence of his 
new khlar a rhasf. the so-called Beshir the Younger, 
dismissed his predecessor Hasan Pasha and called 
him to the grand vizieiate (August 1746) The twelve 
months of his period of office were not filled with 
war but with important diplomatic negotiations, 
in which he was supported by the new k'aya Mu- 
hammad Pa'id, later grand vizier, and the rdis 
efendi Mustafa, both of them equally well versed 
in European diplomacy. During Tiryaki Muham- 
mad’s grand vizierate peace was concluded with 
Nadir Shah of Persia (Septeinbei 4. 1 746) and 
the peace treaties with Austria and Russia were 
renewed. As the reason for his dismissal (August 24, 
1747) is given his addiction to the use of drugs 
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(hence the surname Tiryaki) and his quarrelsome, 
vindictive character, by which he had made enemies, 
especially in the ranks of the ‘ulemif. After his 
fall he was governor in different eyalets, as Ic 
Hi. Mosul, Baghdad, Djidda, and he died in July 
1751 at Rethyino in Crete, wheie he lived, probably 
in involuntary retirement. According to the Sidjill-i 
' othmani , he was a capable official before his coming 
to the grand vizierate ; afterwards he was a failure 
in every office. 

Bibhograp hy : The Tarikh of 'Izzi; Dilawar 
Zade 'Omar, Dheil to the /dad that al- IViizard' , 
p. 73 s */:/. ; Sijjill-i ' othmani , iv. 237 (where 
the dates are wrong); von Hammer, G.O.R ., vi. 

(|. H. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD PASHA, YEGEN, grand 
vizier under Mahmud II. He was called Yegen 
“the Nephew" because he stood in that lelation- 
ship to Kel Yusuf Efendi, a high official in the 
financial administration {SiJjill-i ' othmani , iv. 659); 
he also began his career by hulding different 
financial offices, and was also kafi k’ayasi of 
the grand vizier Topal 'Othman Pasha (1732). In 
1737 he became kaim-makam in Constantinople 
during the absence of the grand vizier 'Abd Allah 
Pasha. The latter was successful that year against 
the Austrians on the Danube frontier (taking of 
Feth Islam), but was nevertheless dismissed, after 
his return, through the influence of the kh/ar aghast 
Beslpi. Yegen Muhammad was appointed in his 
place (December 1737) and had to continue the 
peace negotiations with Austria and Russia, which 
were made especially complicated by the rivalry 
between Fiance (lepreseDted by de YiUeneuve) 
and the Sea Powers in offering their good services 
as mediators. The grand vizier himself was rather 
in favour of continuing the war and, being of a 
proud and arrogant character, made the negotiations 
still more difficult. In June 1737 he went as 
serdar to the Austrian front and was successful 
in recapturing Semendra and Orsowa (August). 
He was back in the capital in November. At the 
end of the year the Russians retired from OSakow 
and Kilburnu, which placed Turkey in a favourable 
position in the never ceasing peace negotiations, 
in which Poland also had become involved. But 
not even this grand vizier was to bring the war to 
an end; the same influence that had disposed of 
his predecessor obtained his dismissal in March 
I 739- After that Yegen Muhammad was governor 
of Crete, Bosnia, Aidin and Anadolu. When in 
this last office he was called to the post of 
serdar on the front of Kars (March 1 745) against 
the Persians. He received large reinforcements from 
different quarters and thought himself strong enough 
to attack Nadir Shah in his encampment neai 
Eriwan. This battle resulted in disaster for the 
Turks, owing mainly to a mutiny among the ir- 
regular lest) ends, \egen Muhammad was killed, pro- 
bably by the mutineers, in August 1745. 

Bibliography : The Turkish historians Subki, 
'Izzi; Dilawer Zade 'Omar, Dheil-i Hadlkat al- 
lBttzara\ p. 60 sqq . ; Sidjill-i c otfimam 3 iv. 234; 
von Hammer, G.O.R . , vii. ; Zinkeisen, Gesch. 
des Osm. Reiches , v. ; Jorga, Gesch. des Osm. 
Reiches, v. (J. h. Kramers) 

MUHAMMAD (Mehmed) RATJF, an im- 
portant Ottoman author and poet who 
P‘ a >V , ve 7 prominent part in the development of 
He Turkish moderns and of the written language. , 
Born on Aug. I2 , I2gi (l g 75) in Constant!- 


nople, the son of an Anatolian, who came from 
Kutahya, and a Circassian mother, he received 
a good education. He attended the Naval School 
and became a naval officer but he only spent 
eighteen months in the navy, mainly in Crete. 
When quite a boy, he displayed an in epr edible 
love for the theatre and literature and began 
to write at the age of io, taking as his models 
the novels of Ahmad Midhat and the translations 
of French romances of adventure. This first pro- 
duction was a drama, Dendet yakhod Gaskonxa 
Kursanlcu 2 (“Baseness or the Corsairs of Gascogne 1 '). 
As his knowledge of French, and later of English, 
increased, he extended the scope of his reading and 
of his interests, so that at school he received the 
nick-name Reman oknyan Efendi (the novel-readei) 
and later Romandjl (the novel-writer). His literary 
activity proper only began in the Naval School 
where he became acquainted with Georges Ohnet, 
Octave Feuillet, Alphonse Daudet, Kmile Zola, 
Flaubert, the French realists and naturalists and 
endeavoured to imitate them. His story Djanfcza 
is the most notable of his efforts at this period, 

When he became acquainted with the works of 
the modernist c L's]jakI-Zade Khalid Ziya [q. v.] he 
came completely under his influence, especially 
after entering into correspondence with him and 
having his story Dushmush published by him m 
the periodical K hid met. Through Ziya who remained 
his model and Husein Djahid, whose friendship 
he made soon afterwards, he adopted the careei 
of letters completely and became an author. When 
Djenab Shihab al-Din had to go to the Hidjaz as 
medical officer, he left the editorship of bis periodical 
Mekteb in the hands of Ra 3 uf. In 1312 (1896) 
Ra 3 af at the suggestion of Ziya published his novel 
Gkiiram-i She bub (“Youthful Passion”) in Ikddm , 
but it did not meet with any special success. lie 
only began to be famous as an author with his 
coopeiation in the periodical Serzeetd Fiinun in 
1312 (1896), which was of great influence in the 
development of modern Turkish literature. Here 
he worked with Ziya and the poet Tewfik Fikret 
[q. v.], to whom he had become related by his 
marriage. In 1901 the Serzeetd Fit nun came to 
an end and with it his literary activity till the 
Revolution of 1908. 

His first contributions to the Setzvet were Xa- 
kahatda (“In Convalescence”) and Uzakdan. In the 
19^ volume was published in serial form his most 
celebrated novel \ Fylul (“September”) which then 
appeared in book form like most of his works in 
the collection, so important for the development 
of Turkish literature: Edebiyatd djedide KUtiib- 
khanesi , vol. vi., 1317 (1901). This novel, which 
was reprinted several times and which remained 
unique of its kind and represents a height of 
achievement never again reached by Ra’uf, had 
great influence and won general approval. In 
vivid, moving, although unequal language he 
describes in impressively realistic fashion the 
development and tragic end of a noble, innocent 
love. The exhausting verbosity in which RaTif 
revels here was aptly compared by Ziya to a gimlet 
which always turns at the same spot. 

Of his novels we may also mention Fet'd a-i 
Gharam (“The Morning of Passion”), Edebiyat-i 
djedide , N°. 28: Gendj Kiz Kalbi (“A Young 
Girl’s Heart”); Alenkeshe (“Violet”) and Kabu >' 
(“Nightmare”). 

More important are his collections in the pre* 
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vailing fashion of short sketches, tales and long ' 
stories. Among these is his second most famous • 
woik: Sivah Indjiler (“Black Pearls 5 *), a collection , 
of poems in prose modelled on Ziya’s Mansur 
Shi rUr and Beaudelaire’s Fleiu s Ju mal {Edeblyat, 
X°. ii, 1317); also the collection of long stories 
c Ashihdne (“Enamoured”) (Edebiyats N°. 16, 1325 
= 1910); Ihtizar (“Death Agony") ( Edeblyat , 
N°. 12, 1325); Son Emel (“The last Hope”) 

( FJiblyat^ N°. 29, 1329=1913) and Bir c Ash- - 
km Tcfrlkh-i (“History of a Love Affair”) (1330 = 
1914). futther Lc Hikdye (“Three Tales") ; Ezhar 
(“Flowers"); Perioaneler gibi (“As butterflies”) etc. , 

Ra’uf was no less successful as a dramatist. He 
wrote the following pieces: Pen le ( u The Talon”), 
a diama (o\ tin ) in four acts (fasl) (Edebiyat. X°, 14, 
1325 = 1909)- Eerdi loe-Shurekasi (“Ferdi and ; 
Co.") in 3 acts, a dramatisation of the novel of : 
the same name by Ziya (^Edeb'n at, N°. 17) and 
Dndal (“Battle") in 5 acts (EJcbiyat, N°. 30, 
1327 = 1911); also Iki Kuuncet (“Two Powers’*): 
Ya fnmurdan doluya. 

Ra’uf died on Dec. 23, 1931 at Constantinople. 

Numerous contributions by him are in the Serif et-i 
Funun\ the finely produced women's periodical Me- 
nasin of which he edited the only volume that ap- 
peared. Contributions by him, some his own work, 
especially poems (Ra’uf possessed not inconsiderable 
poetic talent and was regarded as the Turkish 
Baudelaiie), also essays and criticisms, of which his 
analyses of the contemporary novel are valuable, 
weie published in different collections, periodicals 
and newspapers in vast numbers. His Zamlak 
(“Lily”) brought him trouble. It was confiscated 
on account of its sensuality and the author was 
impnsoned. He wrote other things in the same 
sty le which were not printed. 

In his works he appears as a very artistic, rather 
sentimental nature: even what he writes in prose 
is pure poetry. His prose is as good as that of 
Zi)a, the leader of the Serif et-i Funun movement. 
He is one of the most important personalities in 
this group of men of letters, although his marked 
merits in form and style are counter-balanced by 
equal defects, which became worse as he paid no 
attention to the cultivation of his style; in him 
'\e find a reversed process, fiom the moie perfect 
to the less. He would have been held in higher 
repute generally, if he had ceased to write after 
fi r ^t works. — Owing to the identity of the name 
and the parallel literary activity Muhammad Ra'uf 
uas often taken for M. Ra’uf, the son of Farlk 
Atif Pasha, who died on Febr. 23, 1918 and was 
buried at Haidar Pa^ha. M. Ra'uf was editor of 
the Resimh Kitdb , He was a dramatist and wrote : 
Pei r, 'Tine • Xigahda Keramet (“Wonder in sight"); 
a comedy Atesh He Beirut araYinda (“Between Fire 
and Powder") and a piece entitled Titaze written 
jointly with Ra'if Nedjdet, one of his most intimate 
hiends. The following dramas were never printed: 
Si'ah al-Din-i EiyTibi, Xei iman and a number of 
adaptions. From the English he translated Saiyid 
Ameer Alps The Life and and Teachings of Mo- 
hammed or the Spirit of Islam in 2 vois. entitled 
SLiimwioer TXrtkh-i Islam. 

Besides being an author, M. Ra’uf was also a 
teacher, a task for which his extensive knowledge 
of languages qualified him (in addition to French 
and English, he knew Arabic, Persian, German, 
Italian, Greek and otheis). He lectured at the 
L uiversity on mythology and Greek and Italian 1 


literature, on which he wrote two text-books: Yunan i 
kadi/n Tdtikh-i Edebiyatl and Italiya Ta 3 rikh-i 
Edebiyatl. He was also for a time teacher of 
western literatures, Turkish literature and French 
at various secondary schools. 

Bibliograp hy : Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, c Oth - 
mdnli Mu' elhficri, ii. 218 : Xeicsal-i Mi Hi, 1330, 
p. 224 — 236 : Shihab al-Din Sulaiman, T a 3 rikh-i 
Edeoiyat-i ^othmanixe , 1328. p. 367; Isma’ll 

Hikmet, Turk Edebiyatl TcPrihh-i , Baku 1925, 
1. 931 — 951; Ibrahim Xedjmi. Turk Edebiyatl 
dersleri , 1338, p. 307; Isma c ll Habib, Turk 
Tedjeddud-i Edebiyatl Ta'rikhi , 1340, p. 533; 
Ra'if Nedjdet, Hayat-i edebiye , 1922, p. 202 
sqq ., 287, 349, 35o; Khalil Hamid, in Serioet-i 
Funun , liv., 1918, p. 82 — 83; Fazy and Mem- 
douk. Antholofie , p. 255 — 259; M. Hartmann, 
DichUr der neuen Turkei. in M.S.O.S. As xix., 
(1916). p. 124-179 and xvi. (1918), p. 43 and in 
Ur ku ruin und Cntei such ungen zur Geistesent- 
icicklung des heiitigen Orients , iii., Berlin 1919, 
p. 83 — 86: O. Hachtmann, Die turkische Lite - 
ratur des 20. Jahrh ., Leipzig 1916, S. 13 — 1 6; 
X 0 . 11.. 1918, p. 530 and 560: C. Frank, Zum 
Gedachtnis M. Peu fs . . . ., in *V. tk. ii. (1918), 
167; Th. Menzel, Die turkische Litcratur , in 
Hinnebeig's Kultur der Gegemca) t, Die 0 > ien- 
taliichen Literature?!, Leipzig 1925 2 ,p. 313. 

(Th. Menzel) 

MUHAMMAD SATD (Mir Djumh), minister 
o f c A b d Allah K 11 1 b Shah of Haidarabad 
during the xvnth century, was originally a diamond 
meichant, and was famous in the Deccan for his 
wealth before he became minister. After the defeat 
of his master c Abd Allah by Awrangzeb, Mir 
Djumla took service under the latter, and was 
made Governor of Bengal fiom 1071 — 1075 ( I 66o — 
1664). He defeated Shah Shudja c when the latter 
fought against his brother Awrangzeb. Mil Djumla 
was afterwards employed in the conquest of Cooch 
Bihar and Assam in 1072—1073 (1661 — 1662). 
He overran both these countries but owing to 
the rainy season and the spread of disease among 
his troops, he was compelled to return, only to die 
of dysenteiy contracted during his campaign, shortly 
after his arrival at Dacca in 1073 (1663). 

Bibliography. MaXitJur al-Umarli , iii. 
530; Blochmann, J.A.S.B . . XLI/i. 51: Elliot- 
Dowson, History of India , vii. 199; ImperUh, 
Gazetteer of India , ii. 402; vii. 2 14; Elphin- 
stone, Histoi y of India . 1889, p. 5SS — 613. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD SA c lD. [See KhaiJl Efendi 
Zade ] 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1131 — 1161 = 1719— 

1 748), emperor of D i h 1 1, surnamed Muham- 
mad Rawshan Akhtar (or, the Biilliant Star), was 
the son of punce Djahan Shah, one of the three 
brothei-. who perished in disputing the crown with 
their eldest brother. Djahandai Shah, son of Bahadur 
Shah. He was born on Fnday the 24th Rabi c I 
1 1 14 (August 7, 1702), and was ciowned by 
the two Saiyid brothers, Saiyid c Abd Allah and 
Saiyid Husain, after the death of Rafl c al-Dawla 
on the 25 th Dhu * 1 -Ka c da 1131 (September 29, 
1719) Muhammad Shah reigned for about 30 years 
and died one month after the battle of Sarhind, 
which hi^ son fought against Ahmad Shah Abdali 
[q. v.]. His death took place on Thursday the 
27 th Rabl c II 1 16 1 (April 16, 1748). He was 
buried m the court befoie the Mausoleum of 
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Nizam al-Din Awliya 5 at Dihli. This emperor may 
be called the last of the Timarid line, » ho reigned 
in Dihli and enjoyed any power. The few princes 
of that sovereign's family who were raised to the 
throne after Muhammad Shah were mere puppets 
in the hands of the nobles of the couit. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Hashim Khaft 
Khan, .\funtakhab al-Lnbab , lii. 840; Elliot- 
Duwson, History of India, vii, 485 : Eliphin- 
stone, History op India . 1889, p. 692. 

(M Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD SHAH I, 'Ala 5 al-Din KhalejI 
(695 — 715 = 1295 — 1315), was the nephew and 
son-in-law of Sultan Djalal al-Din Firiiz Shah II, 
Khalil, whom he murdeied by treachery at Kara 
Mamkput, in the province of Ilahabad, in 695 
(1295), and ascended the throne of Dihli in the 
same year. He re-conquered Gudjarat (697 = 1297), 
took Citor and temporarily subdued the Radjpnts 
(703= 1303) His eunuch general, Malik Kafur, 
seized Deogtr and Warangal, and founded a Deccan 
province of the Dihli kingdom. The empire is said 
to have flourished during his reign. Among con- 
temporary poets Amir Khusrau and Kh"' a dj a Hasan 
held the first rank: Shaikh Nizam al-Dln Awliya 5 , 
one of the greatest saints of India, flourished at 
the same time. He died in 715 (1315) and was 
buried in the tomb which he had constructed in 
his life-time in Old Dihli. 

Bibliography. c Abd al-Bakl Nahawandl, 
Ma'athir Rahimi , p. 322 — 330; Nizam al-Din 
Ahmad Ilarawi, Tabakat Akbari. Lucknow 1875, 
p. 6S-S6; Saiyid Ahmad Khan, A their al-Sanadui , 
Dihli 1874, ii. 157; Wright, Cat. of the Coins 
in the Indian Museum , Calcutta, ii. 8; Elphin- 
stone, History of India , 1S89, p. 390 — 400. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD SHAH BAHMANI. [See Mu- 
hammad I — III, above p. 664 s-^.] 

MUHAMMAD SHARIF al-Nadjafx was born 
in the Deccan where he spent the first twenty-five 
years of his life. He afterwards visited in an 
official capacity Gudjarat, MaUva, Adjmlr, Dihli, 
Agra, the Pandjab, Sind and Kashmir. He went 
to the last country in the train of Djahanglr and 
under the command of Kasim Khan (103T — 1621). 
He is the author of Madpalis al-Salatin , a short 
history of the kings of Dihli and of the Deccan 
dynasties from the Muhammadan conquest to the 
accession of Shah Djahan, completed in 1038 (1628). 

B ibli og rap hy : Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India , vii. 134 — 140; Rieu, Cat Peisian MSS. 
Br. Mus , p. 907. (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD TAHIR al-FataM al-Gudja- 
ratI, was b^rn at Patan in Gudjarat in 914 (1508); 
after completing his education in his native land, 
he proceeded to Mecca, where he studied traditions 
with eminent scholars such as Ibn Hadjar al-Haitami 
al-Makki and others. He acquired much learning 
from 'Ali b. HusSm al-Din al-Muttakl (d. 975 — 
1567) and also became his disciple in the Kadirl 
and Shadhili orders. After his letuin to his native 
country he tried his utmost to spread learning and 
to uproot the doctiines of Muhammad al-Djawn- 
pilrl who had claimed to be the Mahdi of his 
time and had a considerable following among the 
Bohoras [q, v ], a community to which Muhammad 
Tahir himself belonged. 

In 980 (1572) Akbar went to conquer Gudjarat. 
After its conquest he conferred honoui oiT Mu- 
hammad Tahir by tying with his own hands a 


turban on his head, saying that it was incumbent 
on him (Akbar) to spread the true principles of 
Islam. Khan A'zam c AzIz Muhammad Kukaltash 
was appointed governor of Gudjarat and he helped 
Muhammad Tahir in uprooting the new doctrines 
of Mahdism. But when c Abd al-Rahim Khan 
Khanan succeeded him as governor, Muhammad 
Tahir suffered much at the hands of the followers 
of the Mahdi, and proceeded to the couit of 
Akbar in Akbarabad for rediess. On his way at 
Udjdjain he was murdered by some followers of 
the pretended Mahdi in 986 (I 57 &)- 

Among his various compositions the following 
may be mentioned : 

1. Madptna ' Bihar al-Amoar ft Gh arfib ill- 
Tanzil lea-Lata'if al- Akhbar. a copious dictionary 
of the Kur’an and the Traditions, lithographed. 
Lakhnaw 1248, 12S4 and 1314; 

2. al-Mughni , a dictionary of proper names 
of Muhammadan traditionists, lithogiaphed on the 
margin of Takrib a l- P ahdhlb by Ibn Hadjar al- 
'Askalanl (Dihil 1290); 

3. Tadhkirat al- Min'd Ti'at, a treatise on traditions 
that have been incorrectly attributed to the Prophet. 

Bibliogr a p h y : c Abd al-Hakk Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-Akhydr, Dihli 1309, p. 272— 27J; 
Ghulam 'All Azad Bilgraml, Subhat al-Mardgan , 
Bombay 1303, p. 43— 45 i c Abd al-Hay, al- 
Tflikat al-Saniya c ala ' l-Fazoa'id al-Bahiya , 
Lucknow 1895. p. 67; Fakir Muhammad, Ha- 
da'ilk al-Hanafiya , Lucknow 1308, p. 385 — 
3S7 ; Siddik Hasan, Abdpad al-’-Ulum, Bhopal 
1396, p. 895; IthSf al-Ntibala 5 al-Muttakin, 
Cawnpore 12SS, p. 397 — 400; Brockelmann, 
G.A.L , ii. 416. _ (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUHAMMAD ZA'IM, a Turkish historian. 
All that we know of his life is gleaned from his 
works. He was born in 939 (1532) for he tells 
us that at the accession of Sultan Murad III, i- ?■ 
in 982 (1574), he was 43. At the early age of 
eleven he took part in the campaign of 950 (1543) 
along with his elder bi other Penvane A gh a, who 
at that time was Kapudji Bash! to the Sandjak: Beg 
of I.epanto, Yahy a Pasha Oghlu Ahmad Beg. 
When the latter, after the capture of Stuhlweissen- 
burg. was appointed Sandjak Beg there, the brothers 
seemed to have remained in his service, probably 
till 952 (1545) when Ahmad Beg was summoned 
to Stambul, in connection with the plundering of 
the Stuhlvveissenburg churches. In 961 (l554)when 
Sultan Sulaiman took the field against Shah Tah- 
masp of Persia, Muhammad Za'lm was a secretary 
in the service of the governor of Syria, Teki Oghlu 
Mehemmed, and a year later he was secretary to 
the poweiful grand vizier Mehemmed Sokolli and 
in this capacity compiled the official repoit of the 
death of Selim II and the accession of Murad III 
which was sent to the governors of Piyarbakr, 
Aleppo and Baghdad. This office, to which he 
perhaps succeeded on the promotion (978 = 157 °) 
of the famous Ferldun Ahmed Beg [q. v.], he 
must have filled till the death of Mehemmed So- 
kolli in 987 (1579); we hear nothing further 
about it. He held a great fief (spaniel ; hence his 
epithet Za'lm): he himself says: zipama-i c atebe-i 
selatln-i al-i osmdniyeden Mehemmed He mute'si ij 
we-shehir. Friends requested him to write a history 
and he finished it within a year. He began the work 
in Muharram 985 (beg. March 21,1577) and had 
completed it in Dhu ’i-Hidjdja of the same year 
(beg. Feb. 9, 1578). The date of his death and 
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, he j itc 0 f his tomb are not known but he is said 
to lute left chai itable endowments in Karaferia 
nL ;,r Salonika. 

He called his book Huma-i Pjatni a/- Taxon - 
; dedicated it to his master Mehemmed 
-okoli'i. As his sources he mentions eleven historians 
inim Fiidau-i and Tabari down to the anonymous 
Tr.\uiUh-i Selatin-i Al-i Osman and gives as his 
ituin source Be'hdjet al-Tawatikh , from which, as 
ha- been proved, he copied out whole pages with- 
out a qualm. The book, which is not yet punted, 
divided into a preface and five large sections 
subdivided into guruh and then again into 
..la'frat) and concludes with an epilogue. Rieu 
".ui others have given an account of the contents 
"rom the manuscripts. In the fourth gmit/i of the 
- th he deals with the Ottomans and here 

. lone do we have statements of any value, when 
the author describes from his own experience 
events from 1 543 onwards. He brought his story 
down to the time of writing and the last event 
that he mentions took place in the month in 
which the book was finished. 

The passages in the book relating to Hungary 
have been dealt with by Thury (Tot ok tcrtintirok. 
u 364 — 3S9) who also collected the above data 
for his life: the earlier from 1390 to 1476 are 
given in extracts and the later from 1521 to 1566 
ti undated in full. Of the other less valuable parts 
of the book Diez (. Denkveurdigkeitin vcn Asian, 

1. 212 sqq.) has edited a portion of the very early 
history, dealing with Cain and his descendants, 
while v. Hammer ( Sur 1 . s origines rnsses , Ki. 
120) edited and translated a portion on the tribal 
divisions of the Turks, where the Rus appear as 
the ninth Turkish tribe. Of the later Ottoman 
historians, Ibrahim Pecewl utilised and quoted 
from the work of Muhammed Za'im from the 
> eai 1542 onwards. 

Bibliography : Babinger, G.O.IV p. 20, 
98 sq., 193, where further references are given. 

(\Y. Bjorkman) 

ai-MUHAMMADUYA, a name of several 
heretical schools, notably the ultra - Shi~l 
M u It a m 111 a d I v a. 

As the example of the KaisanTya [q. v.] shows, 
ct an early date some Shi'ls tiansferred the imamate 
to 'Ahds who were not descendants of the Prophet’s 
daughter Fatima and then to those who were not 
'■hds at all. The Mansurlya revered such an one 
>n \lm Mansur al-'Idjif, whom Yusuf b. ‘Omai 
il-UhakafT, governor of the 'Irak, executed in the 
‘sign of the Caliph Hisham, i e. before 125 ( 743 )- 
Abu Mansur, rejected bv the Imam Dja'far al- 
M>k for Shi'l exaggeration, thrust the c Alids aside 
‘9 still fuither increasing this tendency: Muham- 
mad, family, he said, was heaven, the Shl'a the 
caith and he himself the “fragment falling from 
heaven ’ mentioned in Sura lii. 44, as he had been 
personally touched and taught by Hod on a 
jOuinev to heaven; he is said to have abolished 
the lehgioux laws. While one group, the Husainlya. 
recognised the Imam in his son al-Husain after 
the death of Abu Mansur, another, the Muham- 
madlya, recognised Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
-'■-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. c All b. Abi Talib. He is 
'die pretender celebrated as al-Nafs al-zaklya (“the 
puie soul ’), who in 145 (762) fell at Medina 
lighting the troops of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur. 
1 he Muhammadlya quoted as authority for the 
recognition of an c Alid again an alleged testamentary 


disposition of Abu Mansur and compared the fol- 
lowing order of succession: testament of the 1 1 usainid 
Muhammad Bakir for Abu Mansur aDd of the 
latter for the Hasanid Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah, 
with the Jewish line: fiist Moses, then Joshua, 
son of Nun, then the sons of Aaron (the later 
priesthood is meant) This airangement was chosen 
in both cases so that conflict might not arise between 
the two lines of brothers ( batnan ). — We cannot 
be certain that the Muhammadlya formed a definite 
sect The name rather records the fact that the rising 
of al-Nafs al-Zaklya, which was of great extent, 
attracted all circles of the Shfa to its ranks, even 
those who belonged to the Husainid camp; and 
members of the Mughirlv a, the followers of Mughlia 
b. SaTd, killed in the year 119 ( 737 ) by Yusuf 
b. ‘Omar’s predecessor Khalid b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Kasrl, piobably under the leadership of Djabir 
b. Yazid al-Djutl, supported al-Nafs al-Zakiya 
with their good wishes at least. 

unite a different group is the ultra-Islamic 
Muhammadlya or Mlmlya. It took its name 
from the belief in the divinity of the Prophet 
Muhammad in reply to an C U lyaniya or Ainiya 
who regarded ‘All as God. Its principal representative 
al-Faiyad b. ‘All was executed between 279(892) 
and 289 (902). 

The Kharidji Muhammadlya was a separate 
party within the strictly Khariclji sub-group of the 
-Adjarida: it is called after a ceitain Muhammad 

b. Zurak. , , , 

Bibliography. al-Ash art, Mahal at al-Is- 
l ami \in. ed. H. 'Ritter, Constantinople 1928, 
i. S sq.. 22 sq.; as-Baghdadi, al-Farh bain etl-Fircik , 
Cairo 1328, p. 42 sq.. 214 sq . _ 234 sq - 1 

Hazni, al-Fisal ti '/-Mila! Cairo 1317—21, 

iv tS6 sq . ; cf. al-Tdji, Ma-.oakif , ed. Soetensen, 
I-eipzig 1848, p. 353 -'?; Mas'udI, Mitnid/, ed. 

B. de Meynard, cf. Index: J. Fnedlandei, The 
Ifelero.io \ ies of the Shiites . in j A . U. S„ xxvui. 
und xxix., cf. Index: Th. Haarbrucker (on Shan- 
lastani’s) F. li a ions part heien und Fhilosiphen- 
schuLn. ii. 409. (R- SlROTHMANN) 

MUHAMMARA, a town and port at the 
head of the Persian Gulf and in the Persian pro- 
vince of 'AiabistSn. It lies on the right bank_ot 
the Haffar channel (formerly called Nahi Bay an) 
whicli connects the Karun river with the J 1MV 
al-'Arab. The original village from which the town 
grew appears to have lain on the left bank ot 
die channel, on the island of ’Abbadan [q. v.], 
and Muhammara is probably therefore not to be 
identified with the town of Bavin, though it now 
l,cs on the same site. Further, Bay an was included 
in 'Irak ‘Arab! bv the geographers, whereas .Mu- 
hammara, lying on 'Abhadan island, was a part 
of Persia until the shifting of a channel thie 
the possession of the town into dispute between 
that count. v and Turkey. By the treaty of Kruerum 
CS47) ,t was assigned to Persia, but though the 
government was nominally directed f.om 
,t remained in reality in the hands of the Arab 
shaikh of the Ca'b (or Kai.) tribe, who were 
Shi c is From the fact that the Aia\» geographers 
i.rnore the town, at any rate under its present 
n'ame (for references to Bayan see G. Le Strange 
below), it may be inferred that the place (- Muhrizi) 
was eithei of minor importance or of compara- 
tively recent origin. At the present time the 
port is ot some importance for the trade of Persia, 
its principal article of commerce being dates, 
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though it is also connected with the oil trade. 

Bibliography. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 48; S. H. Longrigg, 
Four Centuries of Modern Iraq , index ; H. G. 
Ravhnson. A r o/es on Mohamrah and the Cha'ab 
Allies, in P.R.G.S. , i. 351 sqq.\ Yakut, MiCtJjam, 
iv. 709. (R. I.evy) 

MUHARIB, th e name of several Arab 
tribes (Wustenfeld, Register zn den geneal. Ta- 
bellen , p. 320 gives five of this name) of which 
the most important is that of the Muharib b. 
Kh a s a f a b. Kais C A i I a n (\V listen feld, Geneal. 
Tabellen , D, 8). They do not however seem to 
have been of veiy great impottance either in the 
Djahiliya or m Islam; Ibn al-Kalbl only gives 
them two pages of his Djamharat al-Ansab (Brit. 
Mus. MS., Add. 23,297, fol. 163b — 165b) but these 
add consideiably to the very meagre information 
in the Tabellen especially as regards the lines of 
c A I T b. D j a s r l). Muharib and of B a dh a w a (sic) 
b. I )h u h 1 b. Tarlf b. Khalaf b. Muharib. A 
typical Beduin tribe, the Muharib lived in the 
mountainous region of southern Nadjd between 
Medina and al-Yamama (Wiistenfeld, Register , p. 
320 following Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Mcfarif, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 41); several places in their terri- 
tory are recorded in Yakut’s geographical dictionary 
(cf. the index of tribes, s. v.). We know very little 
about their history before Islam; they were closely 
connected with other tribes of the great group 
of the Kais c AiIan, like the Hawazin, with whom 
they are said to have shared the worship of the 
idol Djihar (Yakut, Mifdjam , ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 
167, 1 2 — 3 = Wellhausen, Reste 2 , p. 65: cf. 
TddJ a l- Artis, iii. 115, 1 . 7 from below), and 
especially the Ghatafan (notably their clan Tha'laba 
b. Sa c d b. Phubyan) alongside of whom the clan 
of the a 1 - Kh udr b. Tarif b. Khalaf b. Muharib 
(the genealogy of the Tabellen is to be rectified 
in as much as al-Malik is the name of al-Khudr 
and not that of his father) fought the war known 
as the yaw in al-huraka or yawm Ddrat Maw a if 
alluded to by the poet of the Dhubyan Husain b. 
al-Humam in some of his poems (cf. al-Mufaddaliyat , 
ed. Lyall, Nts. xii. and xci. and the commentary 
of Ibn al-Anbarl, with the passages quoted in 
the notes). 

The Muharib at the beginning of Islam were 
hostile to Muhammad; this hostility was perhaps 
only the continuation of that which prevailed j 
between the nomad tribes of the c Aliya of al-Nadjd j 
and the citizens of Madina. Thus we find, in the ( 
early years of the Hidjra, that Muhammad sent j 
against them (and against the Ghatafan) a series I 
of expeditions, of the nature of raids and counter- | 
raids rather than regular military enterprises (our 1 
sources give 30 or 40 men as the total of the | 
Muslim forces); the details of their fighting are ; 
given in Caetani, An/iali delT Islam , i., p. 537- \ 
538 (3 A. II. §6), 596 — 597 (5 A. II. §3), 689— ; 
690 (6 A. H. § 1), 694 (6 A. H. §6) with reference 
to the sources utilised (we may add Ibn Sa'd, n/i. ' 
2 3 — 24, 43 — 44, 6i - 62). One part at least of 
the tribe mu.t however have been attracted within 
the glowing sphere of Muslim influence since we 
find Muhariliis in the cavalry led by al-Zubair at 
the taking of Mecca (Caetani, Annali , ii. [8 A. h. 

§ 39 °]). But it was only in 10 A. h. that the Muharib 
sent their ambassadors to Muhammad and gave 
their formal adhesion to Islam (Ibn Sa c d, i/ii. 43; 
cf. Caetani, Annali , ii. 344—345); even on this 


occasion they were conspicuous by their uncouth- 
ness, quite Beduin, of which another example is 
given in the anecdote of the Muharib! (he is said 
to have been called Suwa’ b. al-Harith or b. Kaisj 
who dared to doubt the Prophet’s word in con- 
nection with the purchase of a horse (cf. Ibn Sa’d, 
iv. 2, 90 — 91 etc., and Caetani, Annali, ix. 627 — 
628). 

The Muharib abandoned Islam during the RiJdo. 
but were easily brought back to obedience ( Annali . 
ii., p. 594, 596, 11 A.H. §§H 5 , 1 18); they took 
part in the conquest of the c Irak (Ibn Hadjar. 
Isaba , Cairo 1325, iv. 20 — 21 : biography of c A'idh 
b. Sa c Id, who fought at al-Kadis!ya and Dialula 
and again, in 36 and 37, at the battle of the Camel 
and that of Siffln, where he was slain) ; they were 
encamped at Kufa in the same quaiter as the 
L’sad and Ghatafan, not far from that allotted to 
the Tamlm (Tabari, i. 2490, 2495). 

The contribution of the Muharib to the politics 
and literature of Arabia is practically nil ; we need 
only mention the name of Laklt b. Bukair b. 
al-Nadr (d. 190), who belonged to a branch of 
the Banu c All b. Djasr b. Muharib, a poet (cf. 
Tabari, iii. 540), ascetic and historian ( Fihnst , 
p. 94 and Yakut, Irshad, ed. Margoliouth, vi. 2 iS- 
220, give a list of his works, relating mainly to 
literary history). 

Of the other tribes bearing the name of Muharib 
the best known is the Meccan tribe of the Muharib 
b. Fihr to which al-Dahhak b. Kais belonged 
[q.v.]; the Muharib lampooned by al-Farazdak 
and celebrated by Djarir ( iVaia^id , ed. Bevan, 
p. 817 1. 4, 1039 I. 2) are difficult to identify: 
it is not certain, although they are so identified 
in the index, that they were the Muharib b. 
Khasafa. 

Bibliography, given in the article. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

al-MUHARRAM (a.), the first month of 
the Muhammadan year. The name is origin- 
ally not a proper name but an adjective, as the 
article shows, qualifying Safar. In the pre-Muham- 
madan period the first two months of the old 
Meccan year were Safar [q. v.] I and II, which 
is reflected in the dual “a potiori” al-Safarani for 
al-Muharram and Safar; in the old Arab year the 
first half year consisted of “three months of two 
months each" (Wellhausen), as the two Safars 
were followed by two Kabi c s and two Dj umadas. 
The first of the two Safars, as the one that belonged 
to the sacred months, was given the adjectival 
epithet al-rniiharra/n which gradually became the 
name of the month itself. As Dhu T-Hidjdja also 
belonged to the sacred months, three of the four 
sacred months came together except in leap year. 
The month intercalated to equate the year to the 
solar year was inserted after Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja and 
was not sacred. It thus came about that learned 
Muslims described the intercalation as renaming 
the Muhairam concerned Safar, i. e. as making 
Muharram not sacred; they mean that the month 
after the pilgrimage, which they consider as al-Mu- 
harram, following the custom, is not sacred 1. e. 
is ‘ Safar ” aDd the second month i. e. in their view 
Safar, is “al-Muharram”. In doing this they of 
course overlook the fact that Safar proper now 
only comes third; but when the intercalary month 
was abolished in Islam, the proper conception of 
the state of affairs was lost (cf. nasi 3 ]. 

In the early period when an attempt was made 
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to equate with the solar year by inserting mter- 
caLii v months, — which was not successful on 
ai count of the ignorance of the old Aiahs in 
„- r roBoniical matters — al-Muharram introduced 
the winter half year as the names of the first si\ 
Lijn f hs show. The Arab year began, like the 
[ t vC-h. in autumn. After Muhammad had forbidden 
the iu-eition <>f the inteicalaiy months in Suia 
i\. 37. i=t Muhairam. the beginning of the )ear, 
vent thiough all the seasons as the \ear, which 
n iw consisted of 12 lunar months, had alvvvas only 
554 or 355 Jays, as it still has. Whether the first 
month of the year was originally maiked by a 
textual we do not know. Wellhausen has endea- 
\ ouied to show that the hadjdj uuginally fell in 
the hi -t month of the year, so that Muharram 
was Pram in its quality as “Phu T-Hididia”. This 
also suggests that there was originally only one 
sacred month, but it was obseived at different 
*imc- in different parts of Arabia. Muhammad in 
die Kur an always speaks only of the sacied month 
'ii. 194, 217: v. 2, 97): only in Sura ix. 36 in 
living down the method of reckoning time does 
he speak of four sacred month-, in which it was 
-ought to recognise a later declaration of the 
e jual sanctity of four different sacred months of 
coherent districts, which was however illusory, as 
v.ithm Islam the peace of God reigns without this 
and, aecoidmg to Sura li. 217, the defence of the 
filth takes prefeience over the sacred month What 
the -acred month referred to in the Kur 3 an is. 
we do not know'; in Sura v. 2, at any rate, the 
month of the pilgrimage must be meant, which 
hts \\ ellhausen’s theory excellently. The com- 
mentators think Radjab or Phu ’ 1 -Ka c da is meant, 
r.t any rate not al-Muharram, 

Al-Muharram has 30 days of which, in addition 1 
to the i*t as the beginning of the year, the following 
?re specially noted: the 9 th as the fast-dav of the 
^]}i c i a-cetics: the ioth as the anniversary of Ker- 
>>ela' (60 = 680), on which al-Husain b. c Ali b. 
Abi Talib [q. w] fell fighting against the Caliph 
\ azid 1). Mu r awiya and therefore the great day , 
of mourning of the Shra (on the significance of 
tue 10th Muhairam for the Sunnis see c ashUra : ). | 
celebrated by pilgrimages to the sacred places of the 
Am a, especially to Keibela' [see meshhed hus\in]. 
m^which the passion play, representing the death 
Ah s sons [see ta c /Iva], plays the most important , 
pai t : also the i6 l h as the day of the selection of 
.Uiusalem as the Kibla [q. v.] and the 17th as the 
da) of the ariival of the “people of the elephant" 
>ui a ev.). 

_ 1 blio y r a p hy\ Wellhausen, Rate at ab. 
AAuten turns 2 (1S97), p. 94 — 101 : Moberg, An- 
' a ' 1 (A of an IX, j>y) in der islamis chert Tret- 

diiieti (Lit tide Cniversitets At rsktift., N T . F. , 
/ V '^ I ’. vo ^ Xxv *i., N°. 1) [1931]; Bull!, Das , 
Lcben Muhammedt (1930), p. 57, note 129, 
p d 5 ° s ( j. (p. 350, 1 me 7 from below', read: j 
mtercal.iry month, for day); al-Bnuni, ' A tjui > , | 
ji ’ Dachau. p. 60, 62, 196, 201, 328 tqq . : al- 
Kazwini, \-UJjtfib al-MakhlukZit , ed. Wu-tenfeld. 1 
P- 66, 68 (where further events that happened , 
T he 10th Muharram are given); on the “people ; 
0 the elephant” cf. Buhl, op. cit , p. 12 sq. 

_ (M. Plessner) 

^MUHASIBl Abu ‘Ann Allah Harith b. Asad 

j ' * Na7/ B called Muhasibi, i. e. “he who examine- 
Is conscience ’, was born in Basra; he died in . 


| Baghdad in 243 (857). A legist of the Shafi c I 
[ school, a theologian who advocated the use of 
reason ( z aklfr using the dialectic vocabulaiy of 
the Mu'tazili-, which he was the first to tuin 
again-t them, he finally adopted a life of ascetic 
renunciation after a moral conveision long meditated 
which is described at the beginning of his Was ay a. 
Involved with the Mu c tazills in a general persecu- 
tion as a lesult of Ibn Hanbal’s attack on the 
dialecticians, he had to give up all teaching in 
232 (S46) and died in retirement. 

His puncipal w'orks are : RfZi 1 a h-HukZtk Allah , 
I Taray a (moie accuiately : A’ara'ih). Kitcib al-Ta- 
wahhiim, Ma'ivat al-'Akl r oa-MPnahu, Risdlat al - 
c Azatna , Fahm al-Salat ; none of them is yet printed. 
The Paso a' dZp al-XufZts . which Sprenger attributes 
to him, is of an earlier date ; it was arranged by 
his chief teacher Ahmad b. c Asim Antaki. 

Muhasibi is the first Sunni mystic whose works 
reveal a complete theological education; they 
combine in a very original way a keen concern 
for exact philosophical definitions, and a fervid 
reverence for the most naive traditions with the 
rigorous search for an increasing moral purification. 

In his RPZiya he discards the foundations of 
that “method" of introspection which Antaki had 
envisaged: he shows that a correlation is possible 
between two senes of human happenings, the 
external actions of the membeis and the intentions 
of the hearts (against this: : AlIaf and the majority 
of contemporary mut 1 ca Him Jin) : he proves in detail 
that the enchainment of the states of conscience 
(a Jural) can be guided progressively towards a 
perfect purity, provided an ascetic and moral rule 
of life is observed, the true ; ahbZimya mentioned 
in Sura lvii. 27. 

1 His adveisaries (muhaddithjin), especially Han- 
balls, attacked him for having differentiated the 
concepts of : ilm aDd c akl (parable of the “sower"), 
1 man and niFnfa (like Ibn Kairam); admitted 
the created character of the lafz (0 u r pronunciation 
of KuCanic verses) : held that the elect, in Paradise, 
would be -ummoned to enjoy directly familiarity 
with the divine being: chosen his refeiences fiom 
1 authors not by following the formal correctness 
of theii isnads , but on account of their intrinsic 
significance, from their moial weight ( c :bra'), for 
the reader 

The Rriiva is his mam work ; it forms in 
61 chapters, in the shape of advices given to a 
pupil, a complete manual of the inner life. Ghazall 
used it befoie writing hi- lay a ' : and in spite of 
periodical attacks, its reputation among Arabic- 
speaking Muslim mystics lasted for a long time 
and may be compaied with that of the Imitatio 
Jesu Chmsti among Christian mv-tics u-ing Latin; 
the Shadhiliva brotheiliood, with Mursi. Ibn Abbad 
Rundl and Zanuk Burnusi, have always recom- 
mended its use; and one of them, Izz al-Pin 
Makdisi. has made a summary of it. 

The Ash : an theologians also esteem Muhasibi 
as a p recur -or. 

F 1 b l: 0 g ;* a p hy : Hudjw 1 1 i. Karhf al-MaJi- 
djZtb, ed. Zhukovski, Leningrad 1926, p. 134, 
219; transl. Xicholson, in G.AI.S.+ ion, p- 108, 
176; Ghazall, Munkidh, ed. Cairo, p. 28 — 29; 
Sam ani, A i tab a /- A tt s a b,m G M.S , 1912, fol. 5 ^ 9 ^ 
sqq ; Suhki, TabakaL ii. 37-42 ; Leo Africanus, 
Descrittione delV Africa , Venice 1550, book iii., 
§43; Margoliouth, Third Internal. Congt . of 
Orientalists, Oxfoid 1908, 1. 292-293; L. Mas- 
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sign on, Essai sur les origines . . . . de la mystique 
musulmane , Paris 1922, p. 210—225 and 126-127; 
do., Pas sic n d'al-Hallaj , index, s. v.; do., Textes 
inedits i<o>iie> nant . . . . la mystique musulmane , 
Paris 1929. p. 16 — 23, and add. 

(L. Massignon) 

MUHIBB al-DIN. [See al-Tabarl] 

AL- MUHIBBI, a fa mily of scholars in 
Damascus of the x 1 * 1 — xi 1 * 1 (xvith — xviith) 
centuries of which three members distinguished 
themselves in literatuie: 

1. Muhibb al-Din Abu ' 1 -Fadl Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr b. Dawud b. : Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd j 
al-Khahk b. Muhibb al-Din c Abd al-Rahman b. j 
Taki al-Dfn al- c Ulwani al-Hamavv! al-Dimashkj al- \ 
Hanaf i. born in the middle of Ramadan 949 (Dec. 23, j 
1542) in Hamat, studied there, in Halab and Hims I 
and after a journey to Constantinople obtained a 
post as teacher in the Madrasa al-Kuda c iya in j 
Damascus. In 97^ (1571) he accompanied the 1 
Shaikh al-Islam and Chief Kadi £lwi Zade to Cairo, | 
was for a penod a kadi there and after a second J 
journey to Constantinople was appointed kadi in | 
Hims, Ma c arrat al-Xu man and several other towns ; 
of northern Sytia. In 993 (15S5) the post of a 
chief na’ib {a l -nival' a al-hubra ) was given to him; j 
at the same time he was military judge, judge of the 1 
Syrian caravan, taught in several madrasas and j 
gave fatwas at the Sultan’s request. He died on ' 
the 231c! Shawwal 1016 (Feb. 18, 1608). Of his 
numerous writings only three have survived: his 
commentaiy written in 969 (1561) (according to 
al-Muhibbi, iii. 322, on the other hand, prepared 
at the age of 16) on Muhammad b. al-Shihua’s | 
(d. 815 = 1412) Cidjuza al’Bayanlya (Manzi/ma 
fi 'l-Ma'ani z oa V- Bay an) in the Beilin, Ahlwardt, 
Vers. N°. 7256 — 7257 and Gotha, Pertsch, N°. 
2789 MSS., his Travels , al-Rihla or Heidi ’ l-Azan 
al-Xadjdlya ita "l-Diyar al-Alisriya , in the Paris, 
Cat. de Slane, N°. 2293; Cairo, Fihrist , vii. 646; 
Stambul, c Atif Efendi, No. 2030 (s. Rescher, in 
AI.F.O.B ., v. 496) MSS , which he wrote when 
kadi in Ma c arrat al*Nu c man, and his commentary 
wutten in 1011 (1602) on the authoritative veises 
in Zamakhshari’s Kadisjiaf entitled Tamil al-Ayat , 
pr. Bulak l2Sr, Cairo 1307 — 1308, and on the 
margin of Kadishaf ibid ., 1318. 

Bibliography'. al-Muhibbi, K hulas at al- 
Atliai , ii. 3 22 —331 ; Wustenfeld, Die Gelehrten - 
familie Muhibbi in Damaskus , in Abhi. G. IV. 
Gott Hist. -Phil. Cl., xxx/iii., 1884, p. 5—9. 

2. His grandson Fadl Allah b. Muhibb Allah b. 
Muhibb al-Din was born on the 17th Muharram 1031 
(Dec. 2,1621) in Damascus, at an early age showed 
great linguistic ability, received in 1048 (1638) 
from Nadjma al-Din al-Ghazz! (d. 1061 = 1651), 
(' , ee Brockelmann, G.A.L . , ii. 292) the idjaza for 
Hudlth, and after failing to secuie something in Halab 
through the Shaikh al- Islam Muhammad b. Zakariva, 
was given by his father the lattei’s post at the 
Pervvidiiy.’. In 1051 (1641) he accompanied Mu- 
hammad c Ismati to Constantinople, was appointed to 
the Madrasa Arbahn there, but dismissed a year 
later, when he returned home. In 1059 (1649) he 
accompanied the kadi Muhammad b. c Abd al-Halim 
al-Buisawi to Egypt and became his deputy. After 
a quarrel with him, he resumed his studies in 
al-Azhar and came home next year. In 1073(1662) 
he again went to Constantinople and four years 
ater was appointed kadi of Bairut but returned to 
mascus in 1079 where he died on 23rd Djumada II, 


1082 (Oct. 27, 1671). While his own Dizvan and his 
description of his journeys to Constantinople have 
not been preserved, his edition of the poems of hL 
friend Mandjak Pasha (d. 1080= 1669 in Damascus) 
are still in existence. He first of all arranged 
them chronologically, beginning with a poem on 
Sultan Ibrahim I of the year 1055 (1645) ( 1U 
addition to the MSS. mentioned in Brockelmaim, 
G.A.L. , ii. 277 there are now Koprulu, ii. 1245 
and Mosul, Dawud, Makhtutat , N°. 153, 20), then 
alphabetically, including poems of a later period 
down to 1071 (1660); this edition w'as printed 
at Damascus in 1301. In 1078 (1667) he edited 
the biographical work of al-Hasan al-Burini (d. 
1024 = 1615), Taradjim al-A c yan min Abni d al- 
Zaman and published it with a supplement ; we 
may add to the MSS. mentioned by Brockelmann, 
G.A.L., ii. 290: Muhammad Kurd c AIi, in R.A.A.D ., 
iii, 1923, p. 193—202. 

Bibliography'. Muhibbi, op. cit iii. 277- 
286; Wustenfeld, op. cit., p. 15 — 19. 

3. His son Muhammad al-Amin b. Fadl Allah 
b. Muhibb Allah b. Muhammad Muhibb al-Din 
al-Dimashki, born in 1061 (1651) in Damascus, 
w'ent with his father in 1077 (1666) to Bairut 
but returned home several times from there. A 
friend of his father’s, Muhammad b. Lutf Allah 
b. Bairam al- c Izzati, who had been kadi in Damascus 
in 1065 (1655) and was military judge in Anatolia 
in 1078 (1668), provided him with funds to study 
in Brusa. He returned home after a brief stay there 
on 8 th Safar 1086 (May 4, 1675) * n company 
with the mufti Muhammad b. c Abd al-Halim. Al- 
Tzzatl had in the meanwhile been appointed military 
judge in Adrianople and was able to procure him 
a post there. But his patron fell ill soon after- 
wards and had to resign. Muhammad accompanied 
him to Stambul and looked after him till his 
] death on 10 th Shawwal 1092 (Oct. 24, 1681). He 
I then returned to Damascus and began to write. When 
I in 1 101 (1690) he had made the pilgrimage to 
[ Mecca, he was appointed deputy kadi and then a 
teacher in the Aminiya in Damascus. He died there 
on the 18 th Djumada I IUi (Nov. II, 1699). 
His principal work is a collection of 1,289 bio- 
| graphies of scholars, poets etc. of his time and 
1 the period immediatedy preceding it arranged in 
alphabetical order, entitled Khulasat al-Athar fi 
Afan al-Karn al-hadi : a shar. the first fair copy 
■ of which he finished in 1096 (1685) (printed Cairo 
1284, 4 vols.). The draft of a number of bio- 
graphies from the Hidjaz and Yemen, which is 
preserved in the Biill-Houtsma MS., N°. 112 ap- 
pears to be part of the preliminary work on this 
collection: the draft of a synopsis is in Berlin 
(Ahlwardt, N°. 9895). A synopsis was prepared 
by c AlI b. c Abd al-Hadjdj al-Ghazzi aI- c Amin (d. 
1191 = 1777; Muradi, iii. 215); MS in Tubingen 
(Seybold, N°. 9). A second gieat biographical 
work on celebiities of all ages entitled al-I : la j n 
was to give under each letter al-dlam zoa ’ l-nisab 
iv a d-kuna zoa V-alni f zva ’ l-nisa 3 zoa ’ Pummahat 
separately. In the draft in Leipzig (Vollers, N°. 683) 
giving the letter mini the sources, which from the 
articles are taken usually word for w’ord, are generally 
quoted. He also wrote a continuation of al-Khafadji’s 
Raihanat al- A lib bid entitled Nafkat al-Raihana 
zva-Rashhat Tiled al-Hana , which survives, ia 
addition to the MSS. quoted by Brockelmann, G. 
A.L.di i. 294, in Stambul, Nur-i c Othmaniya, N°. 435 2 
( M.S.O.S., xv. 22) and Mosul, Dawud, Makhtiitat , 
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X°. 264, 7; an anonymous selection from it called 
ilu\htci,at is in Cairo, Fihrist 2 , iii. 342. A sup- 
plement ( Mail ) to it was written by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Su’alati in mi (1699); MSB. 
, j Berlin, Ahlwardt, N°. 7422 ; Copenhagen, 

.M-.hren, N°. 170; St. Petersburg, As. Mus , X°. 251 ; 
Frit Mus., Or. 6516 ( Descript . List , X°. 57): 
Vule-Lindbeig, N°. 179; Damascus. Zaiyat, N°. 7 S, 
C4. A companion work of the middle of the xith 
century is c Abd al-Rahman b. Shashu’s Tarddjim 
,’jV (,■/- A yan min Ahl Dimashk min c V lamaiha 

{ \/a A' iaa. pr. Bairut 1886. His Dnoan, mainly 
on friends and patrons, which are as a 
rule also included in his Kh u/asa , is preseived 
1:1 the autograph copy in the library of A. Taimur 
in Ca.ro; s. R.A.A.D iii. 342, and the Berlin 
MS., Ahlwardt, N°. S007; cf. N°. 8008: Flugel, 
Z. D.M.G ., ix. 224. In the Urdjuza Baidhat al- 
A.rigih dj a lib at al-Surur St’ a LA f rah. Beilin. 
N 0 S102 he collected sayings and proverbs. Al- 
1 haalihi'n Kitab Thimdr al-Kulub ji 'l-Mudaf 
• w ‘l-Mamub was ananged alphabetically by him 
a, .1/5 yu'uwwal* 1 alaihi Ji 'l-Mudaf sou 'l-Muddf 
,'jihi. MS. in Stambul, Top Kapu, X°. 2455; c Atif 
F fundi, X°. 2247 (see R.S.O ., iv. 727); Ay a Sofia, 
X°. 4136 ( M. S , vii. 132); Cairo, Fihrist 2 , iii. 
2S5. The monograph on grammar D/any al-Djan- 
irr'ain fi Fas A a 1 ' l-Muthaimayain is presen ed in 
.1 MS belonging to A. Taimur Pasdja (R.A.A.D., 
iii. 340; iv. 147) and printed in Damascus 1348 
The lexicological work Sasca* al-Sabil fi-nia h 
l-Lugha ai-'arabiya min al-Dakliil is preserved in 
a Damascus MS.; see R.A.A.D., iii. 340. 

Bibliography. al-Muradf, Silk al-Durar, iv. 
86 — 91 ; Wusteofeld, Geschichtschreiber, X°. 590: 
do., Du Gclehr ten/amilit Muhibbi, p. 19 — 2S. 

(C. Bkockelmann) 
MUHIBBI. [See Silalman I.] 

MUHIT. [See Bahr MithIt.] 

MUHR (p., Sanskrit ♦T^T), seal, signet or 
signet- ring. Pronounced in Persian mohr and 
•ao/ti and in Furkish muhiir with the second vowel 
disjunctive and unstable or popularly mohnr (Hindo- 
gmu, Aucher, Ciakciak and Holdermann) or even, 
according to Viguier, mi hit . The word has been 
arahicised in the form of barbarous derivatives like 
t.mhir “action of sealing" and mamhur (synonym: 
nuiiiurlu ) “sealed, hidden”. 

Muslim legend, according to Mouradgea d'Ohsson 
,'n. 121), traces the use of seals to Lahuk, vizier 
0 I.atis, son and successor of the Pharaoh of 
ut ~ (cf. Carra de \ aux, L'abrege ties merveilles, 

F 7 5 in contradiction with Genesis, xli. 42). 

n the article khatam are given useful references 
A c use of seals among the Arabs and also among 
ut s and Peisians and the coin of this name is 
' ea , l "‘Ih under mohur. Here we shall deal moie 
particularly with the word muhr as a complement 
m t at article. We have not however to forget 
’ ” - s word muht was used by the Persians 
am urks either alongside of khatam or in place 

. t0 express also ideas taken directly from the 

*■/'' s, ii as ' n Ae phrase muhr-i Suleiman or miih>-i 
seal of Solomon” (also the name of a plant) 
aubinvwet “the famous mark of a prophet 
!i C . 1 appeared on Muhammad’s back”. 

' Shahnama regards the seal (muhr, with its 
) n onym of ring or nig in ; the two words sometimes 
mar together: muhr-i nigin, vi. 51, verse 557 
1 onl s edition) as an attribute of sovereignty, 


like the crown and throne. It is the same when 
sovereignty is delegated to governors (vi., p. 5, 
v. 1; cf. i., p. 499, v. 163; iii., p. 421, v. 1 1 1 ; 
vii., p. 459, v. 374; p. 463, v. 418). There is a 
reference in the same poem to seals of amber (i., 
p. 545, v. 692) such as actually existed (cf. Reinaud, 
Mon., i. 129). They were sometimes steeped in 
Chinese musk (vi., p. 351, v. 22S8). 

In Turkey the seal was again the emblem of 
power. The imperial seal (muhr-i humdyun ) was 
handed to the grand vizier, hence also called 
sahib-i muhr [cf. sadr a'zam], with great solemnity 
(cf. M. d’Ohsson, vii. 120), and Na'lma (iv. 430) 
in speaking of ambition to become grand vizier 
uses the phrase muhur arzusu (“desire for the 
seal’’). 

We may mention here that according to d’Ohsson 
( ibid .), the sultan had four seals with a tughra , 
set in rings; one was square and remained in his 
possession : he entrusted the others which were 
round, to the Grand Mistress or Lady Treasurer 
of the Harem (khazna-dat ) and to the khass-oda- 
bashi. a white eunuch who at one time held the 
office of first chamberlain. 

The seal was changed at each accession of a 
new monarch (cf. Xa’Ima, i. 117) as was the 
tughra itself. Ewliya Celebi’s statement, which 
implies the contrary, is theiefore rather stiange 
(vii. 300, v. 4 from below). In Persia the seal was 
retained but the name was changed [cf. KHATAM]. 

The grand vizier ptoduced the imperial seal 
on the a red 11 days foi the caicush basil 1 to seal 
the bag (Use) for the registers of the riiznama 
and the archives of the Finance Department or 
maliyc u'e/tei khanesi, the Tieasury (hhati/ie) and 
the general Aichives Idefta thane) (M.T.M., 

499). The grand vizier also had, like all the viziers 
or governors of provinces, two other seals, one, a 
large one, impressed at the top of buyurultu or 
“ordinances ", and the other, a small and modest 
one, placed at the foot of letters fiom the vizier, 
including official ones (cf. Ahmad Rasim, z 0 thm. 
Tankhi, iii, 1514). 

The use of seals in Turkey (we know very little 
of those of the Saldjuks; cf. Rernaud. Mon , i. 

1 2 1 note) was exceedingly widespread. They 
were used for impressions in wax (muhur mu mu) 
and for stamping in a particular kind of ink to 
which saliva was added, as in Persia (cf. I.e Pere 
Raphael du M.-ids, p. 129). In more modern times 
the seal was carried in the purse fcf. a verse by 
Mehmed c Akif in his poem Seiji Baba). It is only 
recently that under the influence of the west the 
muhur has been displaced by the signature. It 
must have received its coup de grace with the recent 
adoption of the Roman alphabet and of rubber 
seals. 

The industry of seal-engraving has thus been 
gradually disappearing. It had at one time reached 
a high degree of perfection and the artists used 
to sign their work. These signatures were usually 
very brief, Mithh, Sa c i, Ahmad etc. They were 
written in characters so minute that they could 
only be distinguished with a lens and only when 
very cleaily engiaved. Quite a study could be 
written on these artists. 

Ewliya Celebi gives the following information 
about the seal engravers of Istanbul (i. 575). He 
distinguishes : 

t. Engravers on stone. hak l k‘ak‘an, 105 workmen 
in 30 shops. They engraved on stones such as 
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agate, garnet, turquoise and jasper. Their patron 1 
saint or fir was c Abd Allah VamanI, a disciple of I 
L'wais al-Karanl who is buried in Taizz. 

2. The engravers of muhur: muhur k l e nan who | 
worked especially for the viziers. So workmen in j 
50 shops. Their pir was the Caliph c Offiman. In 
the reign of Murad IV the most noted were : 
Mahmud Celebi, Riza Celebi and Fend Celebi, who | 
charged from 100 to 500 piastres for their work. 1 

3. The engravers of silver seals and talismans : j 
muhu) Henan-i sim u-heyakil , 40 workmen in ' 
15 shops. Pir : c Ukkasha who is buried near Mai c ash, 
who, having seen on the Prophet's back the muJn -/ I 
nubuioivet (cf. above), began to engrave talismanic ! 
formulae (two of these are quoted). These woik- 
men "cannot engrave Yemen agate’’. They were 
established in the area called Seyiskhd/ieler . 

We may still mention the custom of making | 
partisans, w r hose loyalty one wished to be sure of, 
stamp their seals on a Kuuan (. Kurdn muhur- 
letmek)\ cf. in the Turkish papers of June 8, 1925, ; 
statements by a rebel Kurd. 

The word memhUr m the old language of the j 
Janissaries meant vouchers for their pay (M. ; 
d’Ohsson, vu. 337). 

In figuiative language Persian and Turkish uses j 
the expies'sion "to bieak the seal” : muhr berdashten , 1 
muhur aimak (or bozmak , aimak, g l olut mak) for 1 
“to deflower a virgin*' [cf. further thh art. tamgha]. 

The muhrdar {mohrdar), Turk, muhurdar [cf. 
the article khatam], keeper of the seals or 
better “private secretary*’ (cf. below), was there- I 
fore a very important peisonage. Mir c Ali Shir 1 
Newai w r as the mohrdar of Husain Baikara before 
becoming diioan legi and first minister (cf. Belin, | 
Notice sur Mir . . ., 1861, p. 13; cf. de Sacy, N. | 
£ iv. 282, 261). He was succeeded in these offices 
by another poet, Merwaridi {ibid.). — On the mohr- 
dar in Persia, cf. Le Pere Raphael du Mans, p. 21. 
In Central Asia the title of muhr dar seems to 
have replaced that of tarn gJi aci which occurs as 
early as the Orkhon inscriptions. 

In Turkey, each vizier had his muhurdar (Ahmad 
Rasim, c Othm . Td> ikhi, i. 455). Cf. the account of 
the career of a muhurdar in the Sidjill-i c othmanJ, 
ii. 31 below (Behdjet Pasha [the same as L mentioned 
in the Memoirs of Sa id Pa^ha, i. 4]). 

The ntznamedji had also their own muhurdar* 
(J. Deny, So mm a ire des archives tm qites du 
Caire , p. 136). At Kadi K‘oy there exists a 
quarter called Muhurdar. For the work beaiing 
the title Murhuddr Tarikht , cf. Babinger, G. O. 
IF., p. 216 sq. 

With the viceroys of Egypt the muhurdar w'as 
a “private secretary’’ of the Khedive. The title of 
muhurdar was abolished in 1884 but the office 
has remained. His salary was the same as that 
of the chief of the cabinet (cf. ibid., p. 92 and 476). 

Bibliography. Cf. the article khatam. We 
may now add : Babinger, Das Archiv des Bos- 
maken Osman Pacha , Berlin 1931, p. 23 and 
note 5, where reference is made to a little 
known article by Riza Efendi Mudezirovic. Cf. 
also von Hammer, Hist, de F Empire Otho/nan, 
Xli 425, 539 s 2 CV ‘* 2 • (J- Deny) 

MUHSIN C ALI, son of Shah Husain Hakikat, 
was an inhabitant of Lucknow. In poetry he was 
the pupil of Kh^adja Wazir. He flourished in the 
atter part^of the xixth century. He is the author 
° a i 1-0 an, a collection of lyrical poems, and a 


biography of Urdu poets called Sarapa Sukhan. 

Bibliogra p h y : Nassakh, Tadhkira 
Shu arF (Lucknow 1874), p. 419. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 

al-MUHTADI, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad, 
an c Abbasid caliph. After al-WathilVs death, 
a number of officials wished to pay homage to 
the young Muhammad, son of the deceased caliph 
and a Greek slave; instead how r ever, al-Wathikk 
brother was proclaimed his successor and only 
after the deposition and murder of the un- 
fortunate al-Mu'tazz (end of Radjab 255 =July 
869) Muhammad ascended the throne with the 
name al-Muhtadl. His ideal was the Umaivad 
c Umar b. ; Abd al- c Az!z. Like the latter, he was 
distinguished for the strictness with which he 
conducted his life; with piety and simplicity how- 
ever, he combined strength and ability and during 
his brief reign he did his best to raise the caliphate 
from its degradation and to restore the power 
of the Commander of the Faithful. In several pro- 
vinces there were usings by c Alids, real or alleged ; 
but the most dangerous enemy of the caliph was 
the Turkish general Musa b. Bogha. When the 
latter, who wras fighting against the c Alids in Persia, 
heard of the accession of al-Muhtadi, he returned 
home. Reaching Samarra in Muharram 256 (Dec. 
869) he forced the caliph to take an oath to 
bring to justice the Turkish chief Salih b. Was if, 
who had robbed the mother of the caliph al- 
Mu c tazz of all her priceless treasures. When Salih 
concealed himself, the Turkish mercenaries mutinied 
and were intending to depose al-Muhtadi but were 
appeased by the resolute action of the latter. Al- 
Muhtadi then promised Salih’s followers that he 
would pardon him; but as the latter did not 
appear, they w r ent to Samarra and began to pillage 
it until they were scattered by Musa. Salih w’as 
soon afterwards discovered and killed by one of 
Musa's men. When Muia had taken the field against 
the Kharidjls, al-Muhtadl began to incite the people 
against him and his brother Muhammad b. Bogha 
and accused them of embezzlement. Muhammad was 
brought to trial and put to death although al-Muhtadi 
had expressly guaranteed his pardon. The only 
course left for the caliph was to dispose of Mus 5 
if he wished to keep his throne. But his plan 
was betrayed ; Mlisa advanced with superior forces 
and the caliph suffered a disastrous defeat. As he 
declined to abdicate, he was murdered in Radjab 
256 (June 870) in horrible fashion. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al~ 
Malar if , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 200; Va c kubi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 590 sq., 616 — 619; Tabari, iii. 
1368, 1372, 1537, 1712—1834; Mas c udi, Mu- 
riu/j , ed. Fans, vii. 398 sq.\ viii. I — 41 ; A 'itab 
al-A gkdni, xx. 64—69; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
\ii. 23, 134 — 138, 149 — 162; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al- 
Fqkhri , ed. Derenbouig, p. 335-341 ; Muhammad 
b. Shakir, Faioat al-Wafaydt , ii. 270 sq. ; Ibn 
Khaldun, al-Ibar, iii. 296 sqq.\ Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chahfen, ii. 409 — 421; Muller, Der Islam un 
Morgen- und Abendland, i. 529 sq. ; Muir, The 
Caliphate , its Rise, Decline, and Fall , new ed. by 
Weir, p. 539 — 543. (K. V. ZettERSTeen) 

MUHTASIB (a.), “censor”, an officer ap- 
pointed by the caliph or his wazir to see 
that the religious precepts of Islam are obeyed, 
to detect offences and punish offenders. His office 
was the hisba , and to it only men of good 
standing could, in theory, be appointed. Like all 
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Group of 29 seals accompanying the address to 
Muhammad : Ali Pasha hy the principal religious 
authorities in Mecca: the governor at the time, 
the imams, khatibs. muftis of the four schools etc. 
The text dated at the end of the month of Mu- 
harram 1226 (Feb. 2 : 1813) contains congratu- 
lations on the occasion of the victory ovei the 
Wahhabis and expressions of gratitude for the 
restoration of freedom of pilgrimage. 
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Seals of various individuals, Ottoman, 
Algerian and Hidjarian 
(beginning of the xixth century). 

1. Giritli Ibrahim Agha, wekil of Algiers at 
Chios. Document of II Muh. I2H (July 17? 

1796). 

2. Esma Sultan, sister of Mahmud II. 1 1 Ram. 
1222 (November 12? 1807). 

3. Musa I'asha, kc^ immakam or grand vizier in- 
terim. 8 Shaw. 1222 (December 9, 1807). 

4. Selim Thabit, correspondent of Mehmed 'All 
at Constantinople, later his kapu-k'ehyasl. 13 Saf. 
1225 (March 20 '■ 1810). Cf. N°. 18. 

5. Kasim Agha, chief eunuch. 19 Rab. II 1225 
(May 24, 1810). 

6. Ghitlib, Sh erlf of Mecca. 20 Shaw. 1226 
(November 7, 1811). 

7. Kara K'ehya. banker to Mehmed ‘Alt at 
Constantinople (seal in Armenian characters). 
21 Djum. II 1226 (luly 13- 1811). 

8. Mehmed 'Arif Efendi, former sheikh-nl-islam. 
9 Saf. 1227 (Feb. 21': 1S12). 

9. Mehmed Sa'id Khaiet, Minister of the In- 
terior. 23" Djum. II 1227 (July 4 r 1812). 

10. Shakir Ahmad, ka immakam. 28 Djum. II 

1227 (July 8 1 S 1 2). 

1 1 . Mehmed tTiusraw Pasha, kapudan-pasha (at 
this date). 15 Saf. 122S (Feb. 17 : 1813). 

12. Tosun Ahmad Pa;ha, son of Mehmed 'All. 
12 Muh. 1228 (Jan. 15 : 1813). 

13. Mehmed Nedjib Efendi (later Pasha), kapu- 
kuhvaii of Mehmed 'All at Constantinople (later 
wall of Syria, for Mehmed 'All). 3 Rub. I 1228 
(March 61 1813). 

14 Isma'il Pasha, son of Mehmed 'Alt. 9 Djum. I 

1228 (May 10, 1813). 

15. Khurshid Ahmad Pasha, grand vizier. 18 
IJjum. I 1228 (May 19, 1813). 

16. al-Saiyid Ahmad b. Muhammad, khaznadji 
of Algiers 1237 (1821—1822). 

17. Sari Ahmad, vakil al-haramatn el-sharijatn 
at Medea. 3 Shaw. 1241 (May U : 1826). 

18. Selim Thabit, as vakil of Algiers at Con- 
stantinople. 7 Shaw. 1242 (May 41 1827. Cf. 
N°. 4: same seal, but on this impression the sig- 
nature of the engraver 'Omer appears clearly under 
the tleuron on the left). 

19. al-Saiyid Khalil, vakil of Algiers at Smyrna. 
End of Ram. 1243 (April 15, 1828). 

20 Mustafa Kapudan. commander of the Algerian 
frigate Miftah 'al-Djihad 22 Saf. 1244 (Sept. 14 5 

1828) . . . . , 

21. Mehmed 'Izzet Pasha, grand vizier (gieat 
seal). 7 Sha'b. 1244 (Feb. 12 ' 1829). 

22. Sulaiman Ismail, gumruk enum and vakil 
of Algiers at Durazzo. 7 Ram. 1244 (March 13 r 

1829) . To left under the fleuron: signature- 
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holders of public office, he had to be a Muslim 
and free. Generally he was a fakih , and in ad- 
dition to his police functions he performed those 
of a magistrate. In some respects his duties were 
parallel with those of the kadi, but the muhtasib’s 
jurisdiction was limited to matters connected with 
commercial transactions, defective weights and 
measures, fraudulent sales and non-payment of 
debts. Even in these matters he could hear only 
those cases in which the truth was not in doubt. 
As soon as evidence had to be sifted and oaths 
administered the muhtasib’s jurisdiction ceased. As 
a censor he had power to enforce the law without 
first requiring complaint from an injured party. 
He had to see that in a place where Muslims lived 
they did not neglect to hold a Friday service in 
the mosque and that if they numbered forty or 
more they formed themselves into an organised 
community. But if the number was large and 
there were differences of opinion on the question 
of worshipping together, his authority might be 
disputed, and it was not within his power to 
compel the attendance of the individual Muslim 
at the mosque unless he was a persistent defaulter. 
Even then the officer could do no more than 
admonish the delinquent. So far as the mosque 
was concerned the muhtasib could insist on the 
adhan and he could examine the mida dhdh in in 
the subject of the times lawful for the adhan. If 
a public mosque fell into disrepair, the muhtasib 
was charged with the duty of calling the attention 
of the authorities to the matter. 

An important part of the muhtasib’s duties was 
to see that the laws of the shar c were maintained. 
Persons breaking the fast of Ramadan, widows and 
divorced women who did not observe the c idd a 
[q. v.] before remarriage, and other transgressors, 
were liable to have to make explanations before 
him. Public morals, further, came under his juris- 
diction. He had to prevent men from consorting 
with women in public and from indulging openly 
m wine; also the playing of forbidden musical 
instruments came uader his ban and he had to see 
that games and toys did not lead to offences against 
the skaA. However, he could not act on suspicion 
alone nor had he the right to go behind closed 
doors to pursue his investigations. His powers would 
appear to have been wider where the spiritual 
welfare of Muslims was concerned. Thus if a fakih 
propounded views contrary to idjrna c [q. v.] it was 
the muhtasib’s duty to admonish him and to report 
him to the sovereign if he persisted in preaching 
heretical doctrines. Also, if a person not a fakih 
suddenly turned to the study of the fikh , the 
muhtasib had to make investigation in order to 
discover his motive and to prevent his misleading 
persons who might apply to him. Schools also had 
to be visited by the muhtasib, though not so much 
or the purpose of inspecting the character of the 
teaching as to ensure that teachers did not beat 
t eir pupils too severely (MakrizI, Khitat , i. 464). 

ther matters which came within his jurisdiction 
w ere concerned with public amenities rather than 
w Jth morals or religious institutions. Thus, in towns 
w ere the source of drinking-water was fouled or 
no provision was made for poor wayfarers he 
could order the townsmen to rectify matters. He 
a to ensure that no house overlooked the women’s 
quarters of another belonging to a Muslim and 
atno house had projecting rainspouts or drains 
63 ln g on to the street to the inconvenience of 


wayfarers, and finally that the suk was kept clean 
and clear of obstacles to traffic. 

Bibliogra p hy: MawardI, al-Ahkam al- 
sultaniya (ed. Enger), p. 420 sq. ; Tanukhi, 
Nishzuar al-Muhadara (ed. Margoliouth), p. 250; 
Makrlzi, Khitat , i. 463 sq.: "Abd al-Rahman b. 
c Abd Allah al-Shafi% Nihayat al-Rutba fi Talab 
al-Hisba (British Museum, MS. Or. 9221), trans- 
lated by Behrnauer, in J.A., 51b series, vol. xvi., 
p. 347—392 ; vol. xvii , p. 1 — 76. — On muhasaba 
and the muhtasib from the point of view of 
ethics and theology, see Ghazall, Ihya \ part iv., 
book viii. (R. Levy) 

al-MUHYI. [See Allah, b. 2.] 

MUHYI 'l-DIN. [See I bn* (ai.-) c ArabI ] 
MUHYI ’l-DIN MUHAMMAD (Mehmed) b. 
c Ala 3 al-Din c Ai I al-DivmalI, a Turkish 
theologian and historian of the time of 
Selim 1 (1512 — 1520) and Sulaiman 1 (1520 — 
1566). His father was the famous mufti Zanbili 
c Alf al-Djamali, a grandson of Pjamal al-Din Mehmed 
of Ak Serai (hence the epithet Djamali). He re- 
ceived his theological training first from his mater- 
nal grandfather, Husam-Zade Efendi, then from 
his father c Ala J al-l)In and later from Muai)ad- 
Zade Efendi. He worked as mudeiris in several 
medreses, m Constantinople at the Murad medrese 
and at the eight schools of the latih mosque and 
in Adrianople where he was also a niolla for a 
period. He died in retirement and was buried at 
Adrianople in 957 (1550;; according to some, 
however, in 956 ( 1 549)- 

His main importance lies in the fact that he 
| edited the anonymous Ottoman chronicles, the 
; Tcwarikh-i Aid c Othman , under the title Tdrikh-i 
! Al-i c Othman . These chronicles which run from the 
| beginning of the Ottoman empire were continued 
i by him down to 956 (1549) »• e - till shortly before 
j his death. 

Two versions of his Chi onicle exist, both of 
: which go back to him: 1. a shoiter one to which 
1 corresponds the translation of the Beck manu- 
i script by Gaudier-Spiegel : Chronica odcr Acta von 
der Turckischen Tyrannen herkommen vnnd gc- 
fuhrte Kriegen , aus Turckischcr Sprachcn ver- 
deutschet. Vorhtn nie in Druck ausgnngcn. hrankfurt 
a/O. 1567; it was also published in Latin and 
German by Leunclavius : Annales Sultanof um Oth- 
manidarum a Turds stia lingua scripti , Frankfurt 
| 1588; 2 n( l edition with index and German transl.: 

1 A r ewe Chronika Turckischcr N at ion von Turckcn 
\ sclbs beschricben , Frankfurt a/Main 1590;^ 

2. a longer version: the so-called \ erantian 
1 Chronicle (Codex Verantianus), edited in Latin 
' and German by Leunclavius: Historic Mitsui- 
1 manae Turcorum de monumentis ip^ontm cxscriptae 
hbri XVIII, Frankfurt 1591. There were iS books 
instead of the 30 planned. As early as 1590 the 
first three books were published in German at 
Frankfurt : Neitwer Mitselmannischer Historic 
Turckischcr Xation , von ihrem Herkommen, Ge- 
schichte vnd Taten ; drey Bticher , die ersten -enter 
dreyssigen, followed by the complete German trans- 
lation of the Annales : Neuwer Musulmanischtr 
Histori Turckischcr Xation , Frankfurt a/M. 1595. 

In addition to his chronicle, which exists only 
in manuscript (MSS. in Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
Gotha, London, Constantinople etc.), Muhyi al-Din 
is also credited with poems in Turkish, Arabic 
and Persian (also extant in a manuscript) and a 
theological work. 
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Bibliography. Hadjdji Khalifa. Kashf al - 
Zuriun } Constantinople 1311, p. 218; Tashkopru- 
zade, Shak'aik al-Ku'maniye , Constantinople 
1269, p. 389: transl. by 0 . Reseller, Constan- 
tinople 1927, p. 247; Djamal al-Din, c 0 /hmanl ? 
Ta'rlk/i zve-Ma werrikhleri (Ayine-i Zurefa), Con- 
stantinople 1314, p. 10 and 25; RiPat, Razodat 
al^aziziye , p. 180; Thuraiya, Sidjill-i c otkmani , 

iii. 488 ; Brusali Mehmed Tahir , c Othmanli Muel- 
liflen , iii. 63; Babinger, G.O.JV . , p. 72 — 74 ? 
J. H. Mordtmann, /o’/., x. 160; xiii. 153 

Carl Ausserer, ibid.^ xii. 226 sqq . : F. Giese, 
M.O.G . , i. 49 — 75 : P. Wittek, z 7 //., i. 77 
see also the Catalogues of Manuscripts. 

(Th. Men z el) 

MUHYI LARI (d. 933 = 1526—1527), a Per- 
sian writer, author of the famous Futuh al- 
Haramam , a poetical description of the two holy 
cities, Mecca and Medina, which also contains a 
full account of all the rites of the obligatory 
pilgrimage {had/Jj). 

This book, written in 91 1 (1506) and dedicated 
to Muzaffar b. Mahmud Shah of Gudjarat (917 — 
932 = 1511 — 1526), was for a long time wrongly 
attributed to the celebrated poet c Abd al-Rahman 
Djarnl. Muhyi Lail was a pupil of the great philo- 
sopher Muhammad al-Dawani (d. 907 = 1501) 
and made use of his extensive philosophical know- 
ledge in a commentary on the great KaslJa of 
Ibn al-Farid, which is known as al-TS’iya al-kubra. 
In this work he endeavoured, following in the 
footsteps of his teacher, to reconcile the principles 
of orthodox Muhammadan mysticism with the 
teachings of Aristotle in the form in which they 
were disseminated in the east. 

Bibliography-. R ieu, Cat. Pers. MSS. Brit. 
Mus ., ii. 655a. — Persian text of the Futuh al- 
Haramain lithographed Lucknow 1292. A full 
desciiption of the contents in IVn-ncr Jahus- 
b'uchcni , lxxi., Anzeigeblatt p. 49; Hadjdji Khalifa, 

iv. 385; H. Ethe, Xettpcrsische Litcratur (Grand- j 
riss tier iranischen P kilo logic , ii. 306). 

(E. Berthels) 

al-MU'ID. [See Allah, b. 2.] 

MU'IN al-DIN SULAIMAN PARWANA, 

vice-regent of the Saldjuk empire in Asia 
Minor after the Mongol invasion of that teriitory. 
His father Muhadhdhib al-Dln c Ali al-Dailami (in 
some sources, such as the 7 "a'nkk-i Guzlla , Mu'in 1 
al-Din is called “al-Kaehl”, which implies origin 
from Ka-han) had been a minister during the reign 
of Kaikhttsraw II and had been able, after the • 
battle of Rose I high (1243). to secure for a time 
the continuation of the Saldjuk dynasty m Asia 
Minor, by his intercession with the Mongol general 
Baidju (Ibn Bibi, p 243). His son Mu'in al-Din 
Sulaiman soon rose to hold important offices and 
had been commander of Tokat, and later of Tokat 
and Erzindjan, when, in 1256, he was promoted, 
by the favour of Baidju, to the rank of parwam. i 
The title partoana denoted a high adminstrative ! 
office (high chancellor) in the Saldjuk empire and i 
is erroneously explained by the Persian dictionaries j 
as a synonym of farman (the word is fully dis- 
cussed in the foot-note on p. 46 of Khalil EdhcnTs 
article in T.O.E.M . , vol. viii.; cf. also Huart, Los 
■" a,nts > etc., i. So). At the time indicated the three 
sons of Kntkhusraw were nominally reigning, but 
„. In al ‘ Din was already the real director of 
? a ' rs ' Hulagu had appeared on the scene 

in I2b0, the empire was divided into two parts, 


of which Rukn al-Din KflJdj Arslan got the eastern 
part with Parwana as vizier at his side. The latter 
had also a family connection with the dynasty, 
for he was married to a daughter of KaiMiusraw II, 
while one of his own daughters became the wife 
of the Saldjuk Ghiyath al-Din Mas'ud II. As vizier 
of Rukn al-Din he conquered Sinope (Sinub) fiom 
the Greek emperor of Trebizond; the town wa- 
given to himself, and after his death some of bis 
descendants continued to reign there (cf. slNili 
and Tewhld, Slnubda Parwane-Zadeler , in T.O.E.M ,, 
I st year, p. 203). In February 1265 Parwana, 
warned that his sultan wanted to get rid of him. 
had him imprisoned and afterwards strangled at 
Ak-Seray. The two and a half years’ old son of 
Rukn al-Din, Ghiyath al-Din Kaikhusraw. was set 
up as a puppet-king. During the following yeais, 
when Parwana was, under the supervision of the 
Mongols, the real master in Eastern Anatolia, the 
wretched situation of the country induced many 
notable Turks to emigrate to Egypt, where they 
incited Sultan Baibars to a military expedition 
against the Mongol domination in their countiy. 
It is highly probable that Mu'in al-Din Parwana 
himself was secretly at the head of these negotiations. 
Baibars invaded Asia Minor, defeated a Mongol 
army at Albistan and occupied the town of Kai- 
sariye in April 1277. Here he waited for Parwana 
to join him, blit the latter had lost his confidence 
in the enterprise and fled to Tokat with the young 
sultan. Baibars returned again to Syria and soon 
a Mongol army appeared under the Ilkhan Abuka 
to inflict drastic punishment on the Muslim popu- 
lation; he is said to have killed over 200,000 
people. At the same time suspicion fell on Par- 
wana. He was accused of having fled with his 
army at the battle of Albistan, of having not 
appeared before the Ilkhan after the defeat, and 
of having neglected to inform the Mongols of 
Baibars’ approach. At first Abaija was willing to 
spare him, but on the insistence of the relatives 
of those killed in the battle of Albistan, he ord eied 
him to be executed at Ala Dagh, together with 
his retainers, probably on the I st Rabl' I 676 
(August 2, 1277). Ala Da gh is, according to Khalil 
Edhem, probably the same as Kose Dagh. to the 
east of Si was. His burial place is not known. A 
foundation inscription on a mosque built by Mu'in 
al-Din Parwana in 663 (1264 — 1265) is still extant 
in Marzlfun. His death inspired several poets to 
make elegies on him (Munadjdjim Bash!). From the 
tradition of the Mawlawl order it appears that 
Parwana was on intimate terms with Djalal al-Din 
Rum! ; the latter's work Fihi ma flhi was dedicated 
to him (cf. Kroptilu-Zade M. Fu’ad, Ilk Multsaw- 
zviflc>\ p. 258). 

Bibliography. The SalJjuk-name's of Ibn 
Bibi (Houtsma, Roc mil. iv.) and of Aksera)i 
(used in manuscript by modern authors); Rashid 
al-Din, Dj ami’- al-Tawdrikh , ed. Blochet, Paris 
19 1 1 ) P- 548 ; Hayton, in Historicns ai mcniens acs 
CroisaJes , ii. 179; al-Makri/i, al-Suluk li-Mcfrifat 
al-Muluk, translated by Quatremere (1837-1844) 
and by Blochet, 1908; al-Nuwairl, Nihayat al- 
Arab (used by Weil, Gcschichte der Chalifon. 
iv.); Abu ’I- Fids 3 , Td’rikh. Constantinople 12S6, 
iv. 10; Mustawfi, TcPrikh-i Guzida , in G.M.S , 
1910, p. 484; Munadjdjim BashJ, Saha if al- 
Akhbiir, ii. 571 — 573; J. von Hammer, Geschicht ■: 
der Ilchane , Darmstadt 1842, i. 299; Nedjib 
'Asim, Turk Ta J iikhi. Constantinople 1 3 1 




■ ' u . < . . ’ Additions and Corrections ' 

P. 5 job, li 32, p. 543*,, 1, 29: instead of 828, read 282. 

P. 673a, I.-9, 62, p. 674a, I. 3: instead of Rec. Hist. Cross. , read Rec.d. textes rci. a i'Mst. 
Seldjosuides. p . 1 . ' • *• 

P. 673b, -^ 1 . 22: instead of HOI, read rio8; 1 . 62: instead of Guhaz, read Guhar. j • 

P. 674b h 54; instead of Sa c Bd, read Sam. ' . 7 

P. 686 a , I. 45 ; instead of Waki'ahnigar, read \Vaki c a nigar. 

P.' 688a, L 43, 55, 63: instead of Mir, read Mere; 1 . 66: instead of in May 1624, read, in - 
May 1624,. ... - , " - • ' 
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G. W. Gott. = AbhaUdlungender Gesellsc&aAddt 1 ■ 
Wissenschaften in Gottingen f < , 

-|;^V Abb. K. 'M. sss Abhandlongen f. d. Kunde de? Mbr- • 
*£■'.- V genlandes ‘ 

(y , Abh.Pr. Ak.'W. == Abhandlungen d. preuss. Akad.d.Wiss. 
j ' Afr. Fr. B = Bulletin du Comite de l’Afrique frangaise 
4*f'' Afr. Fr. RC == Bulletin du Com. de I’Afr. frang., Rep- 
•l* • : seignements Coloniaux 

■ AM = Archives marocaines 

AMZ Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 

Anz. Wien = Anzeiger der philos.-histor. Kl. d. Ak. der 
Wiss. Wien 
Antli. Anthropos 

AO = Acta Orientalia 

AQR = Asiatic Quarterly Review *■ 

ARW — Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 
As. Fr. B = Bulletin dn Comitd de l’Asie frangaise 
BAH = Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
BGA = Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum ed. de 
, ‘ Goeje 

\ BIE = Bulletin de.l’Institut Egyptien 

BIFAO — Bulletin de I’lnstitut Frangais d’ Archdplogie 
Orientale au Caire 

BSOS == Bulletin of the School of Oriental . Studies, 
London Institution 

BTLV rar Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Ned.-Indie 

BZ = Byzantinfsche Zeitschrift 
CfA s= Corpus inScriptionum arabidarum 
EC =az L’Egypte Contemporaine 
/ GAL = Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur i 
GGA = Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen s' 

GJ = Geographical Journal v 
GMS = Gibb Memorial Series - / . • 

GOR = Geschichte das osmanischen Reiches 1 
GOW = Babinger, Die Geschichtschreiber det Osmanen 
und ihre Werke 

’ Gr. I Ph. = Gruruiriss der Iraniscfefen Philologie 
. GSAI = Giornale della Soc. Asiatica Italiana 
^ -HOP = pGibb, History of ottoman poetry 
IG e= Indische Gids 1 ' 

IRM === International Review of Missions 
iJsL.= Dgr Islam J ] L - r 

f JA ~= Jouyna) Asiatique ' ' ' 

CAfltt S — journal of the African Society > ' 
j J Am. O S r= jourbal of the American Oriental Society 
j Antbr. I = Journal of the Anthropological, Institute 
;j?ASB sra Journal and Proceedings -of the Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal , ‘ 

, IB =±i Jewish Encyclopedia 
^ JPHS == Jonirnal of the Punjab Historical Society 
l JQR=s Jewish Quarterly Review 
JRAS = Joutnal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
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p. 436 sq . ; Husain Husam al-Din, Amasia • 
Pvnkhi , Constantinople 1920, i., n. ; Tevvhld, 
Rum Seldjukl Dewletinin inkirazile teskekkul 
eden Teiva if-i Muluk^ m T.O.E.M . , vol. i ; Khalil 
Edhem, Merzif undo, Parwana Mu in al-Din 
SuiaimZin ndmina bir Kitdbe , in P.0 E.M., N°. S, 
p. 42 sgq . ; do., Duwel-i Isldmlye , Constantinople j 
1927, p. 21 1, 272: Cl. Huart, Les Saints des 
Doviches Tourneurs , Paris 1918 — 1922, i., ii.. , 
p is sun. _ (J. H. Kramers) 

MU'IN al-MISKIN whose full name was 
Mu c L\ al-DIx Muhammad Amin b. HadjdjI Mu- 
h vmm yd al-FarahI al-Hara\vZ and who>e takhal- 
tns was Mu c ini (d. 907=1501 — 1502). a cele- 
b.ated tr ad i t i 0 n i s t. He studied Hadith for 
31 years and throughout this period pleached 
every Friday in the great mosque of Herat. He 
was for year kadi of Herat but gave up the 
post by his own request. In 866 (1461 —1462) at 
the request of a friend, he began to write a little 
book on the life of the Prophet Muhammad. Out 
of this little book there grew in time the great 
biographical work, exceedingly popular in the Fast, 
called MtPdridj al-Xubuwwa fi Maddridj at- : 
Futuwwa , which was not finished till 891 (14S6) 
and contains a very full account of the life of the 
Prophet consisting of a Mukaddima , four books and 
a Khdtima. Besides this gigantic work Mu c lnl also 
wrote a commentary on the Kur : an entitled Bahr 
al-Durar and a collection of forty hadlths, Rawdut 
a l- IVdiz'm. His study of the history of the prophets 
produced a large histoiy of Moses entitled MiCd/izat-i 
Musawl (also called To 1 rikh-i M us awl or Kissa-yi 
Musawl)^ which was completed in 904 (1448-1499), 
and the story of Yusuf and Zulaikha, Ahsan al- 
Kisas. 

Bibliography’. H. Ethe, Xeupersische 
Lit eratur {Grundriss der iranischen P’ulologie , 
ii. 2 35 > 319, 358 ); Rieu, Cat. Pers. MSS. Brit. 
Mus ., 1. 149 s ; Habib al-Siyar , Bombay, 111/111. 
328; text of the Md'dridj al-Xubuwwa Iitho- 
giaphed Lucknow 1292. A Turkish translation 
by Alt! Parmak (d. 1033 = 1624) entitled Dal a, 1! , 
a l- Xu buwwa-yi Muhammad l printed in Con- 
stantinople 1257. A manuscript of the Ta'rlkh-i 
Musawl in the India Office, N°. 2029. A manu- j 
script of the Ahsan a l- Alsus in the Bodleian j 
(Elliott, N°. 409). (E. Berthels) : 

al-MU'IZZ. [See_ALLAH, II.] 
al-MU c IZZ b. BADIS. [See ZIrids.] 

MUTZZ al-DAWLA, Abu ’l-Husain Ahmad b. , 
AbI Shudja c , a Buyid, was born in 303 (915/916). i 
Aftei the taking of Shiraz by the Buyids he brought i 
Kirman under his rule in 324 (935 — 936). When | 
the rebel governor of al-Ahwaz, al-Baridi [q. v.], | 
after several unsuccessful encounters with Bedjkem j 
[ q. v.], the general of the c Abbasid caliph, sought . 
the help of the Buyid c Imad al-Dawla, the latter j 
>ent his brother Ahmad against al-Ahwaz with j 
an army * Bedjkem was defeated first at Arradjan 
and then at c Askar Mukiam (326=938), where- 
upon Ahmad took this town; but when he demanded 
as a reward for the help he had given that al- 
Baridi should help the Buyid Rukn al-Dawla against 
^ ashmglr, the brother of Mardavvldj [q. v.], al-Baridi 
lefused and went to Basra. After Ahmad had 
received reinforcements from Tmad al-Dawla, he 
Was able to take al-Ahwaz. In 332 (943 — 944) ; 
he undertook a campaign against Wasit while the 
Amir al-Umara 3 , the Turkish chief Tuzun, was | 
involved in a war with the Hamdanid of al-Maw^il. I 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


Tuzun hurriedly made peace and set out against 
Ahmad, and the two armies met in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
of this year (July 944). The details are variously 
given; it is certain at least that Ahmad soon 
afterwards returned to al-Ahwaz. At the end of 
Radjab of the following year (middle of March 
945), he made a further attempt to take the town 
but had to withdiaw the next month on the ap- 
proach of Tuzun In 334 (945) he attacked Wasit 
for a third time; its governor had gone over to 
his side and the town surrendered without a blow 
being struck ; he then marched against Baghdad and 
inDjumada I 334 (December 945) entered the capital 
wheie he at once seized the power. The caliph 
al-Mustakfl appointed him Amir al-L mara J and 
gave him the title Mu'izz al-Dawla but was deposed 
and blinded a few weeks later because he was 
alleged to be dealing with the enemies of the 
Buyids. Mu c izz al-Dawla was soon afterwards at- 
tacked by the Hamdanid Xasir al-Dawla of al- 
Mawsil, who advanced on Baghdad along with 
Abu Dja c far b. Shirzad and very quickly occupied 
the eastern pait of the capital. Xasir al-Dawla 
was not diiven back till Muharram of the following 
year (Aug. 946) when he made peace with the 
Buyids but without consulting his Turkish allies. 
The latter were angered at this and turned against 
him. Xasir al-Dawla had to dee and only succeeded 
in bringing the Turks to terms with the help of 
the Buyids; he then returned to al-Mawsil as a 
vassal of the Buyids. Abu ‘ 1 -Kasim, son and suc- 
cessor of al-Baridi, was the next to be dealt with. 
Mu c izz al-Dawla sent an army against him which 
put his forces to flight and in 336 (947) he took 
the field in person. Abu ’l-KSsim tied to the 
Karmatians of al-Bahram and Mu'izz al-Dawla 
occupied Basra. Abu ‘ 1 - Kasim’s governor c Imran 
b. Shahin however held out in al-Djamida, the 
capital of the Euphrates territory between Wasit 
and Ba>ia, and after several years fighting Mu c izz 
al-Dawla had to confirm him in his governorship. 
In 337 ( 948 — 949 ) Muhzz al-Dawla undeitook a 
campaign against al-Mawsil because Xasir al-Dawla 
did not send the tribute imposed on him. The 
latter ded to Xasibin, but when Rukn al-Dawla, 
brother of Mu c izz al-Dawla, was attacked by the 
Samanids, Mu c izz al-Dawla had to send him help 
and concluded peace with the Hamdanids. In 347 
(95S — 959 ) Xa>ir al-Dawla rebelled again but on 
the approach of Mu'izz al-Dawia he left al-Mawsil 
and w'ent first of all to Xasibin and then to Halab 
to his brother Saif al-Dawla, w'hile Mu c izz al- 
Dawla advanced on al-Mawsil and took this towm 
and also Xasibin. Through the intervention of 
Saif al-Dawla however peace was made (Muharram 
348 = Maich — April 959). In the la>t year of his 
life Mu'izz al-Dawda had to fight the Karmatians 
and c Imran b. Shahin. The former acknowledged 
his suzerainty; the war against the latter w as inter- 
rupted by the death of Mu c izz al-Dawla on 13th 
or 17 th Rabr II 356 (March 28 or April 1, 
9 6 7 )- 

Bibliography’. Ibn Khali ikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), X°. 71 (transl. de bdane, i. 155 sqqZ)\ Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, viti. ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 
al-Fakhrl , ed. Derenbouig. p. 376 — 378, 388 — 
390; Abu 'l-Fida J , ed. Reiske, ii. 402 sqq. ; Ibn 
Khaldun, al-" Ibar^ iv. 426 — 444; Hamd Allah 
Mustavvfi-i Kazwini, Ta‘rik_h-i Guzida (ed. 
Browne), i. 41S sq.\ Wilken, Gesch. der Sultane 
aus d. G esc hi. Bujeh nach Mirchond , iv. ; Weil, 
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Gesc/i d Chalifen ii 651 — 653. 666 sqq., 6SS, mid writers claim, he privily declared his adhesion 
6 q-> 695-697- hi! 2—7; Le Strange, Baghdad to al-Mu'izz. His death on 21st Djumada II, 357 
durw* the Abbasid Caliphate , p. 161-164, 231- (24th May 968) gave the signal for the advance 
2 „, ’tS sq. (K. V. Zetterstken) of the Eatinnd army, said to have been over 

al-MU'IZZ li-DIN ALLAH, Abu TamIM Ma- 100,000 strong, which set off under the command 
' AL)D Isma'ii. al-MansCk, fourth Fatimid of Djawhar on 14th Rabl' I, 358 (6* Feb. 969), 
caliph, was born at Mahdiya on u th Ramadan with the support of a naval squadron. The di»- 
319 128 th ' Sept. 931), proclaimed heir-apparent in organization which prevailed in Egypt and the 

341 (nr 2 953), and succeeded to the throne in terror inspired by the Greek armies (who in 96S 

Shavu-al of the same year (March 953). His first had swept over the whole of northern Syria vith- 
object was to restore the Fatimid power, which out meeting opposition and had taken immense 
had been reestablished in Ifrikiya by his father, numbers of prisoners), contributed greatly to the 
over the remaining provinces of the Maghrib. In prospects of its success; moreover, many of the 

342 he led in peison an army of Kitama into the Egyptian notables and even of the troops had 
Auras mountains and not only reduced the tur- sent letters to al-Mu : izz inviting his intervention, 
bulent tribes of that region for the first time, but On Djavvhar’s approach the population made their 
also received the formal submission of the chiefs submission by an embassy of notables, but the 
of Zenata and of the ruling princes of the west. The Ikhshtdi and Tuluni regiments rejected the con- 
hostility and intrigues, however, of the Umaiyad ditions laid down in the agreement, and had to 
tuler of Spain, c Abd al-Rahman III [q. v.], main- be forcibly dislodged from their positions at JDjiza 
tained a situation of unrest in the Maghrib, and and on the islands. The retreating Mamluks split 
after ineffectual naval raids on both sides, al-Mu'izz up into bands, some of which continued to give 
despatched thither in 347 (958) a strong foice Djawhar much trouble as local centres of disaffection, 
under the command of his freedman and katib ending only with the arrest and deportation to 
Djawhar al-Rumi [q. v.]. Tahart and Sidjilmasa Africa of their commanders, and the disarmament 
were captured with little difficulty. Fas surrendered or imprisonment of the remainder. 

after an obstinate siege of eleven months in Ra- Djawhar, having entered Fustat on 17 th Sha ban 
madSn 348. and the other strongholds in the 358 (7 th July 969) and laid the foundations of the 
Maghrib were occupied, with the exception of new city of al-Kahira, immediately took in hand 
Sala and Sabta , which were held for ‘Abd al- the reform of the administration. Complete religious 
Rahman. Although the tesults of this campaign in toleration was promised, and confirmed by the rein- 
the western Maghrib were ephemeral, the establish- statement of the existing officials, weekly sessions for 
rnent of the Sanhadji chief Ziri b. Manad at Tahart the hearing of mazalim were instituted, several vexa- 
placed an effective check upon the Zenata of the tious taxes were abolished and property which 
Cential Maghrib. There can be no doubt that al- had been illegally sequestrated to the Treasuiy 
Mu'izz was already contemplating the conquest was restored to its owners, and regular salaries 
not only of Fgypt and Syria, but also of liagh- were assigned to the officers of the mosques, 
dad, using for" this purpose the Kitama, as the Another of his reforms, however, caused great 
‘Abbasids had used the army of Khurasan, while resentment; this was the striking of a new coinage 
the Sanhadja should hold North-west Africa for to replace the existing debased coinage, and the 
him, and with this end in view he actively pursued order to levy all taxes in the new currency. His 
a policy of conciliation of these tribes by lavish difficulties were increased by a prolonged famine 
gifts and the abolition of financial exactions. and by the turbulence of the Berber soldiery, and 

Though this ambition was no secret, it is repre- it was not until the arrival in Egypt of al-Mu tzz 
sented in the official correspondence of al-Mu'izz himself in Ramadan 362 (June 973) that the task 
as subsidiary to his desire (which was probably ! of reorganization was completed by centralizing 
sincere) to assume the leadership in the dpthad I the financial administration under Ya kub b. Kil- 
against the encroaching Greeks. Already in 350 | lis [q. v.J and 'Asludj b. al-Hasan, and by the 
(961) the Cretans, besieged by Nikephoros Pho- removal of the Berber troops to a new camp near 
kas, and despairing of assistance from Kafnr, had ' Heliopolis. 

solicited his aid. In spite of the victory claimed j The course of events in Syria after the occu- 
for al-Mu'izz by Ibn al-Athir (viii. 404), it appears ; pation of Egypt is differently related and obscure 
that he was unable to send assistance in time, \ in detail. Djawhar’s lieutenant Dja'far b. lalah 
but he seized the opportunity to denounce the ; defeated the joint forces of the Ikhshldids aDd 
treaty made with the Emperor Constantine VII Karmatians under al-Hasan (in some sources al- 
in 956, and opened a fresh attack in Sicily. Taor- i Husain) b. 'Cbaid Allah b. Tughdj at Ramla m 
mina was captured in 351 (962), and an expedi- , the early months of 359 (970), but the genetal 
tioDary force sent from Constantinople was severely i disorganization and the licence of the Arab tribes- 
defeated both on land and sea, the general Manuel men preventing him from entering Damascus until 
Phokas being killed, and the commander Niketas | Dhu U-Hidjdja of the same year. Shortly afterwards 
taken prisoner. he detached some contingents against the Greeks, 

In the same year (35 5 = 966) al-Mu'izz began his but the troops sent to recover Antioch were defeated 

preparations for the advance on Egypt, by ordering Dear Iskandaruna, or, according to \ ahya b. Sa id 
wells to be dug along the route. His relations 1 (ed. Cheikho, p. 139), were recalled after besieging 
with Kafur at this time are obscure. Fatimid emis- ! the city for five months. Meanwhile the Karmatian 
saues had long been engaged in active propaganda general al Hasan b. Ahmad al-A'sam (in some 
in Egypt, and had evidently made some headway, versions al-Aghsham), in revenge, it is said (but 
aided by the resentment of the population against ■, see de Goeje, Les Carmathes du Bahrain , p- 181- 
the Sudani troops, who were fanatical Sunnis, 190), for the stoppage of the subsidy he had 
Their propaganda was indulgently regarded by received from the Ikhshidid al-HasaD, opened 
a ur, and it is not impossible that, as the Fati- negotiations with the Buwaihid 'Izz al-Din and 
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the Hamdanid amir of al-Maw^il, and with the aid ! is at variance with earlier sources; Ibn Ta gh ri- 
of subsidies from them and some Ikhshidi con- . bird!, ed. Juynboll, li. 398 — 494 ; Ibn al- 
tingents, defeated and killed Dja c far and recaptured Kalanisl, ed. Amedroz, p. 1 — 14; Ibn Muyassar, 
Damascus in Dhu 'l*Ka c da 360 (Aug.-Sept. 971). ' ed. Mas^e, p. 43 — 47; al-Kindi, ed. Guest, 

Having shut up the remaining Egyptian forces j Supplement, p. 584 — 5S9 : Ibn "Arihari, ed. 

in Yafa, he marched on Cairo, but was defeated , Dozy. 1. 229 — 237; Yahya b. Sa"id, ed. Cheikho, 

by Djawhar in Rabi c I 361 (Dec. 971), and his 1 p. 129-146,295-296; Ibn Zafir, MS. Brit. Mus., 

fleet was destroyed at Tinnis. The Karmatians Or. 3685, fol. 476-506 ; al-Dhahabi. Ta'rikh , MS. 
retained their hold on Damascus, however, repulsed ' Brit. Mus, Or. 4S, fol. 92 — 93, sub 365 a.h.; 

a strong Maghrib! force despatched to Palestine ■ and the Dizoan of Ibn Han! al- Andalusi, ed Bairut 

by Djawhar m Ramadan 361, and with an army i 1326, in addition to the references quoted in 

of Arab auxiliaries and lkhshldis (some sources , the text. — European works include, beside*- the 

also add Dailamis) made a second descent upon | general histories of Egypt by VYustenfeld and 

Egypt after the arrival of al-Mu c izz. By bribing | Lane-Poole, a study by Quatiemere, La Vie 

the Arabs, the Caliph succeeded in dividing and j du KhaLife AIoezz-lidin-A Hah (ff. A., ser. iii., 

defeating the Karmatian army outside Cairo in ! vols. 2, 3). (H. A. R. Gibb) 

Ramadan 363 (May-June 964), but not before i MUTZZl, AmIr Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad 

Karmatian forces had overrun both the Delta and ' il c Abi» al-M-vlik, one of the most famous 
the Sa c !d. On al-Hasan's return to al-Ahsa 1 the ; of Persian court poets. His place of birth 
‘Ulpilid Zalim b. Mawhub occupied Damascus on is not exactly known. According to most of the 
behalf of al-Mu c izz, but came into conflict with j source', he was born in Samarkand about 440 
the Maghrib! troops, whose indiscipline and excesses (1048 — 1049) but Nasa and Nishapur are also 
at length led the citizens to appeal to the Turkish mentioned. The son of a little known poet c Abd 
general al-Aftak!n, who remained in possession j al-Malik BurhanT, who was attached to the court 
of the city until he was captured by al- c Aziz ■ of the Saldjuk Alp Arslan (1063 — 1072), he was 
[q. v.]. Meanwhile in northern Syria the Fatumd ! introduced to Sultan Malik-Shah (1072 — 1092) by 
troops gained a series of striking successes against 1 Amir c Al! b. Faramuiz. ruler of Yazd (443-48S = 
the Greeks. Tripoli and Bairut were captured m ; 1051/1502 — 1095)-. made a favourable impression 
3^4 ( 975 ), and John Zimiskes suffered a crushing i on the sultan and received from him the taVh.illus 
defeat both on land and sea at the hands of Raiyan, , of Mu izzl. which comes from the lakab of Malik- 
governor of Tripoli, on his attempt to recover [ Shah, Muhzz al-Din. He enjoyed even greater 
the city. j distinction under the last great Saldjuk ruler 

The empire which al-Mu c izz bequeathed to his ! Sandjar (1118 — 1157) and was appointed his 
successor, though it fell short of his ambitions, j mahk al-shifara? and the head of a regular esta- 
was still of imposing extent. The viceroy to whom j blishment of poets, said to have numbered 400. 
he had committed the western provinces. Bulukkin He is reputed to have become fabulously wealthy 
b. Ziri [q. v.], proved both loyal and capable; j from the splendid gifts of the ruler and he received 
when, on the departure of the Caliph, the Zenata 1 a salary paid out of the revenues of Isfahan, 
again rose in revolt, he scattered their forces and j Nevertheless he continually tried to inciea^e his 
lecaptured Tahart and Tilimsan. The holy cities j fortune and, as he himself tells us, never wrote a 
of Mecca and Madina acknowledged the suzerainty 1 single panegyric without making certain in advance 
of the Fatimids, and they had a poweiful following j that his work would be well paid. According to 
in Sind. Only in Syria had the Karmatians. on 
whose cooperation al-Mu c izz had confidently relied 
(though the lettei repioduced by al-Makriz!, IttiFiz, 
ed. Bunz, p. 133 sqq. is of doubtful genuineness), 
brought him to a halt, but by this action they 
had placed a fatal obstacle in his way. This dis- 
appointment preyed on his mind and, worn out 
by ill-health and by grief at the loss of his eldest 
son c Abd Allah (died 364), he died at Cairo on 
I I th Rabi c II, 365 (Dec. 19, 975), having nominated 
as his successor his second son Nizar al- c Az!z. 

The personal character of al-Mu c izz was singularly 
noble; frank, accessible, simple in his habits, brilliant writers of Jzasiia s in the old Ghaznawid 
endowed with brilliant gifts and all the traditional style ( c Unsuri) but his ait was finally displaced by 
qualities of hilm^ he was at the same time a Anwari's new style and came to be forgotten, 
capable administrator and just towards his subjects, Bibliography'. IL Ethe, Xeupersische Lite - 

though the financial exactions of his last yeais ratur ( Gr.I.Ph , ii 260. 263, 267, 283.573); 

left a bitter memory. No instance of cruelty is Ed. Browne, A Literary History of Pei jw, ii. 

recorded of him, except the execution of his Kar- 327 — 330; Habib al-Siyar, ii. 4. 103; MaJjmtf 

matian captives, and he was completely devoid al-Fusa/ia\ i. 571 ; Rieu. ii. 552. A longish 

of religious fanaticism. monograph on the poet by c AlI Rida Khusra- 

B i b lio g r a p hy\ The fullest accounts are wan! Turfa in the monthly Armaghan^ iv. 529. 

those of al-Makrizi, Ittfaz (ed. Bunz, p. 59 — A good MS. of the Dizoan in the Leningrad 

143), and the diLi Idris b. al-Hasan ( c Uyun al- University Library, N°. 939; C. Salemann, Zap.^ 

Akhbar , vol. vi), both of whom utilized the 1 ii. (1S8S), p. 253. (E. Brrthfls) 

biography by Ibn Zulak (d. 387), and the latter ! MUKABALA, Gr. in the Almagest 

also the works of the Kadi al-Nu c man b. Mu- xy.p 6 vvy.ro Lat. oppositio, the term in astronomy 
hammad (d. 363). Additional details are furnished for the opposition of a planet and the sun or of 
by Ibn al-Athir (vol. viii.), whose chronology I two planets with one another. In opposition the 


the Oriental sources, he came to a tragic end, 
being accidentally killed by Sultan Sandjar, while 
practising archery in his tent. This is not possible 
howe.er, as Muhzzi himself mentions this incident 
in his Dlwan and sa\s that, although he suffered 
a long illness as a result of being struck by the 
arrow, he completely recovered in the end. This 
event took place in Marw, about 496 (1102 — 
1103), but he lived for another 46 years and died 
there in 542 (1147 — 1148). Theie is an elegy 
written on the occasion of his death in the Pizoan 
of Madjd al-Din Sana'! Mu c izzi is one of the most 
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diffeience m longitude between the two heavenly 
bodies is i8o°; while the modern use is to take 
no note of the deviations of latitude from the 
ecliptic. al-Battanl expressly emphasises { Opus 
astronohiicum , ed. Nallino, iii. 196) that we can 
only have the true mukabala when both bodies 
are either in the ecliptic itself or are in equal 
ecliptical latitudes when opposed : in other words 
when they are diametrically opposite one another 
in the heavens (cf. u hcefi£Tpo $' !). Opposition with 
the sun can only occur for the moon and the 
outer planets (in ancient astronomy only for Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn), not for the two inner ones. 
Mercury and Venus. When an outer planet is in 
oppusition to the sun, its conditions of visibility are 
at their best: at midnight it passes through the meri- 
dian and is above the horizon the whole night. When 
the moon is in opposition to the sun we have the 
full moon; the usual technical expression for this 
in Arabic astionomy is al-istikbal which is derived 
from the same root as mukabala (Gieek 1 \ 7txm<7s?^vcq) 
and is rendered by Plato Tiburtinus and other 
mediae\al translators by praevtntio\ but we not 
uncommonly find the general term mukabala ap- 
plied to the opposition of sun and moon, while 
on the other hand we never find al-istikbal used 
in the geneial sense of opposition of the planets 
(cf. al-Battanl, li. 349. s. v. k-b-l). 

Al-mukabala, opposition, forms along with al- 
tar of, quadrature (Gi . rsTpaycwov, Lat. tetra- 
gonum. quadratum ), al-tathlitJi , t r 1 g o n (Gr. rplyuvov. 
Lat. i/igonum , inangulum , triquetrum , aspectus 
trinuS f and al-tasdis , hexagon (Gr. i^ccyonvov, Lat. 
hexagonnni^ sc.xangulum , aspectus sex tilts), the four 
astrological aspects (ashkal^ sg. shakl , Gr. <7 

*VT%>lpt’XTurpiol. also o^su;. Lat. aspectus 
or raaiationes ), which are applied to the eclip- 
tical diffeiences in longitude of two planets to the 
amount of 180°, 90% 120 0 01 6o° respectively. The 
afhkdl also play a part in the astrological arran- 
gement of the signs of the zodiac (buried/) (cf. 
the article MINTAKA and al-Battanl, iii. 194). It 
should be noted that the conjunction of planets 
(mukarana, Greek afooioQ : for moon with sun [new 
moon] always id/timcf) is not included among the 
a Mali nor the position when the difference of 
latitude is 30° or 150° (cf. al-Battani, op . cit.). 

In horoscopes mukabala and tarbf are as a rule 
regarded as unfavouiable in principle, tathlith and 
tantls on the other hand as favourable. 

Bibliography. al-Battanl, Kit ah al-Zid/ 
al-SabP ( Opus Astronomnum), ed. C. A. Xaliino, 
Milan 1899—1907, i.— iii.; Boll-Bezold, Ste> //- 
glaube itnd Stei ndeutung, 3rd e d. by W. Gundel, 
Leipzig 1926. p. 63—64. 

(Willy Hartner) 

MUKADDAM (a.), “placed in fiont‘‘. Applied 
to persons the word means the chief, the one in 
command, e. g. of a body of troops or of a ship 
(captain). Dozy, Suppl.. s. v., gives a number of 
police appointments which have this name. In 
the dervish orders the word is used for the head 
of the order or the head of a monastery. 

As a neutei noun the w’ord is a technical term 
in logic and arithmetic. In logic it means the 
protasis in a premise in the form of a conditional 
sentence, e. g. u If the sun rises (it becomes day)”, 
where this whole sentence is to be regarded as 
premise of a syllogism. But as every sentence can 
a P r emise, mukaddam is really identical with 
e con( lition in the conditional sentence. In 


arithmetic mukaddam means the first of two 
numbeis in a proportion, i. e. 3 (15) or in 
other words the divided in a simple division. — 
In logic and in arithmetic the portion following 
the mukaddam (in brackets above) is called tali. 

Bibliography. Dozy (cf. above) and other 
dictionaries; Thormng, Beit) age zur Kenntnis 
des is/. Vereins'iveseus (Turk. Bibl., x\ i.), p. 106; 
Diet, of Technical Terms, ed. Sprenger, p. 121 5, 
1362. (M. PlessNer) 

al-MUKADDASI, Shams al-DIn Abu : Abi> 
Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. AbI Bakr al- 
Banna 3 al-Sha ; m! al-Mukaddasi al-ma c ruf bi 
’l-BashshaRI as he is called on the first page of 
the Berlin manuscript (Cat. Ahlwardt, N°. 6034), 
is the authoi of the most original and at 
the same time one of the most valuable geogra- 
phical treatises in Arabic literature. The 
name-form al-Mukaddasf, denoting his origin from 
Jerusalem, goes back to Sprenger, who brought 
the Berlin manuscript from India and made this 
author first known in Europe (A. Sprenger, Die 
Post- und Reiserouten des Orients , Leipzig 1864, 
p. xviii.), but the form al-Makdisi is probably 
more correct as Jerusalem is commonly spelt al- 
Bait al-Makdis (Yakut, AIK d/am, iv. 590). Yakut 
always quotes him as al-Bashshari. 

Biographical dates on the life of this author are 
only to be found in the text of his treatise. In 
356 (966), when he was at Mecca, he w’as about 
twenty years of age; it is probable that he lived 
at least as late as 1000, as the last datable in- 
formation in the treatise belongs to the end of 
the iv*b (x th ) century. His grandfather Abu Bakr 
al-Banna 3 was an architect in Palestine and had 
made for Ibn Tulun the gates of the town of 
c Akka. His mother’s family was originally from 
Biyar in Kumis, from where his grandfather Abu 
’ 1 -Taiyib b. al-Shawa (in B.G.A ., iv., p. vii., 1 . 12 
“paternus” is to be corrected into a maternus ,, ) 
emigrated to Jerusalem. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
himself shows also a good knowledge of architecture, 
besides a good literary and general erudition. 

The geographical treatise is known from two old 
manuscripts, w r hich form the basis of de Goeje’s 
edition in the B.G.A . , iii. 7 Leyden 1877 and of 
his revised edition of 1906. The Berlin manuscript 
has the title Ahsan al-Takdsim fi Ma^rifat al- 
Akdlun , w'hile the Constantinople manuscript (Aya 
Sofia, N°. 2971 bis ; cf. Ritter, in Isl., xix. 43), written 
in 658 (1260), is only indicated as Kitab al-Akalim. 
The Leyden manuscript (Cat., v. 19 1) is a modern 
copy of the Constantinople one, while another 
Berlin manuscript (Cat. Ahlvvardt, N°. 6033) is a 
bad copy of the other Berlin manuscript. The 
date of composition is not certain. The text itself 
states that it w T as completed in 375 (985) (B. G. 
A ., iii. 9), but as has been said, information of 
a later date has been added, while Yakut (i. 
653 ) gives the year 378 (988). The manuscript 
C(onstantinople) is somew’hat less extensive than 
B(erlin) and de Goeje, hesitatingly, considers the 
redaction of C as the older one. It is dedicated 
to a certain Abu ’l-Hasan C AU b. al-Hasan and 
mentions the Samanids as the most important 
dynasty ; B, on the contrary, does not contain the 
dedication and is more orientated towards the 
Fatimids. 

The general scope of the work proves beyond 
doubt that it is based on the same geographical 
tradition as the treatises connected with the names 
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al-Balkhi — al-Istakhrl — Ibn Hawkal; the same 
is proved by the fact that the maps accompanying 
both manuscripts show the still rather primitive 
type of the Istakhri maps (the MukdisI maps have 
been published by K. Miller, in Alappae Arabicae , 
vol. 1. — v., Stuttgart 1926 — 1931). In this last 
respect al-Makdisi’s work does not really reflect 
the considerable progress of geographical know- 
ledge that is manifested in the text. As in the 
texts of al-Ltakhrl and Ibn Hawkal the object is 
to treat only the Islamic world {mamlakat al - 1 si cun') 
of the iv*h (xth) century and that after a division in- 
to regions ( akalim ) which, on the whole, is the 
same as that of the two authors mentioned; the 
order is not always the same, but the distinction 
between western and eastern regions is maintained. 
The treatment is often more detailed than with 
the earlier authors, while the disposition of the 
geographical matter is the same, each region ending 
with a survey of the distances between the different 
towns. In how far al-Makdisi is dependent on al- 
Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal remains to be examined. 
His introductory chapters show not a few original 
features and are especially valuable for information 
about earlier geographical authors. As de Goeje 
has already remarked, this information is more 
accurate in the redaction C than in B : if the latter 
redaction is really later it would seem that the 
rather depreciating judgment he gives therein of 
al-Balkhi, al-Djaihani and others (p. 4) must be 
explained by the change of the author’s political 
predilection in favour of the Fatimids and occi- 
dental Islam. Al-Makdisi’s style and language is 
sometimes difficult, owing to his expressly stated 
endeavour to adapt himself in the description of 
each region to the special idiom used in that 
region. Moreover, the reading of his text is several 
times made unpleasant by the boisterous way in 
which the author speaks of the merits of his work. 

A English translation of part of the tieatise was 
published by G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo 
in the Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta 1897 — 19 10, 
vol. i. — iv. 

Bibliography'. The author and the work 
are discussed by de Goeje in the introduction 
to vol. iv. of the B.G.A ., p. vi. — viii. * further 
cf. Brockelmann, G.A.E., i. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-MUKADDIM. [See Allah, II.] 

MUKALLA (MAKALLA), a seaport on the 
south coast of Arabia, 2^2 miles N. W. of 
the cape of the same name. The town lies between 
two bays at the foot of a reddish limestone cliff, 
which rises to a height of 300 feet behind the town; 
four towers for the defence of the town aie built 
upon it. On the west side a wall runs from the 
cliff to the shore with only one gate in it. The 
only buildings of any size are the great mosque 
on the coast with a minaret w'hich can be seen 
from a great distance, and the sultan’s palace; the 
other buildings are mainly huts with a few houses 
of stone. The palace is a great six-storey building 
with decorated windows which stands on a kind 
of peninsula. In the centre of the town is a large 
cemetery with the tomb of Wall Ya c kub; in the 
modern westein part of the town is the bazaar 
which is provided with all kinds of goods and 
has some modest industries which provide the 
native population with baskets, pipes of a kind 
of limestone, silver pow 7 der-horns and muskets 
without stocks. There is a vard in the harbour 


where the native sailing-boats are built. The 
country around is not fertile: a mile to the west 
however is an oasis belonging to the ruler, which 
is watered by a stream which also provides the 
town’s water supply. The climate of Mukalla is 
very dry, the coast hot; only from October to 
April and in June and July do fresh breezes and 
showers temper the heat. The population varies 
between 6,ooo and 12.000. 

Mukalla is the only place between c Aden and 
Maskat that deserves the name of harbour. It 
cannot however be used as an anchorage during 
the southwest monsoon * in this period its place 
is taken by Burum, 16 miles southwest. The trade 
with India, Somaliland, the Red Sea and Maskat 
is considerable. The exports are mainly gum arabic, 
skins, honey from the Yeshbom valley, senna and 
some coffee ; the imports are cotton goods, metals, 
pottery from Bombay, dates and dried fruits from 
Maskat. coffee from c Aden, sheep, aloes and frankin- 
cense from the African coast. The fisheries also 
give a considerable yield while amber is obtained 
in consideiable quantities. Parsls and banians from 
Bombay play a leading part in the trade and 
Hindustani is spoken almost as much as Arabic. 
Since 1S81 Mukalla has been under the al-Ka'aitl 
dynasty with which England concluded a treaty 
granting a protectorate on May I, 1888. According 
to Ibn ai-Mudjawir, the old name of the town was 
al-Mukanna, and the natives also call al-Mukalla, 
like al-Shihr. Bender al-Ahkaf or Suk al-Ahkaf. 
The port has steamship communication with ^Aden; 
most of the traffic is borne by native sailing-boats 
of 100 — 300 tons, which are busiest at the time 
of the date harvest. 

Bibliography'. A. Sprenger, Die Post- und 
Raserouten des Orients ( Abh . f. d. Kunde des 
Mo> genlandes, iii./3, Leipzig 1S64), p. 145: L. 
Hirsch, Reisen in Sud-Arabien, Mahra-Land und 
Hadramut , Leyden 1897, p. 83 — 92; ders., Ein 
Aufenthalt in Makalla {Suda> abieti)^ in Globus , 
lxxii. (1897), p. 37 — 40; Th Bent, So lit Jut n 
Arabia , London 1900, p. 74 — 77 ; C. Landberg, 
Etudes stir les dialectes de P Arabic mcridionale , 
i., Leyden 1901, p. 148; F. Stuhlmann, Der 
Kampf um Arabien zivischen der Turhti und 
England , in Hamburgische E01 sc lain gen, i., Ham- 
burg 1916, p. 145 sq . ; A Handbook of Aiabia 
vol. I General compiled by the Geographical Sec- 
tion of the Naval Intelligence Division , Naval 
Staffs Admirality London, p. 232 ; A. Grohmann, 
Sudarabien als IPu tschajtsgebiet , i. {Os ten u. 
Orientforschungen.\o\. iv., Vienna 1922), p. 21, 

39. 137, 139, >45i 146, 14S. I 5 2 , 154, 162, 
168, 187 sq., 20 2; it. (Brunn 1931"), p. 47-49, 
55, 60, 61, 66, 73. 77, 81—84, 88 sq.. 93; D. 
v. d. Meulen and H. v. Wissmann, Had ament t* 
Leyden 1932, index, s. v. Makalla. 

(Adolf Grohmann) 

al- MUKALLAD K. AI.-MCSAIYIti. Hl'SAM AI.- 
Dawla Abu Ha«san, an C U kail id. After the 
death in 386 (996) or 387 (997) of the 'Ukailid 
emir Abu ’l-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al-Musaiyib 
[cf. baha 3 al-da\yla], a quarrel arose between his 
brothers, c Ali and al-Mukallad, each of whom 
claimed power. 'All was the elder; but al-Mukallad 
wrote to Baha 3 al-Dawla and promised him an 
annual tribute and then told his brother that Baha 3 
al-Dawla had appointed him governor of al-Mawsil 
and asked 'All’s help to take the town. Baha 3 al- 
Dawla's general in al-Mawsil, Abu Dja'far al-Hadj- 
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djadj. took to flight and the two brothers agreed 
to shaie the government. Disputes between al-Mu- 
katlad's repiesentative in Baghdad and Baha 3 al- 
Ilawla’s oftiuals gradually led to open hostilities. 
A reconciliation uas soon biought about and al- 
.Mukallad promised to pay 10,000 dinars and in 
return leceived the title Husam al-Danla with al- 
Mau Ml, al-Kufa al-Kasr and al-Djami‘ain as a lief. In 
337 fyy 7 ) he took ‘All prisoner. As a result the 
third brother advanced with a strong army against 
al-Mukallad: before they came to blows however, 
their sistei Kahila succeeded in making peace 
among the brothers. ‘All was released and received 
his confiscated property back and al-Mukallad 
turned his attention to the lord of Wasit, ‘Ali b. 
Mazvad, who was on the side of ‘All and Hasan. 
But when al-Mukallad learned that ‘All had designs 
on al-.Mawsil. he turned back but through the 
intermediary ot Hasan, the two brothers weie again 
reconciled. Soon afterwards ‘All and Hasan left 
al-Maw-il. After long negotiations, it was agreed 
that ‘All should be al-Mukallad'.-. lepresentative m 
al-Mausil whenever the latter had to leave the 
town. Dn ‘All's death in 390 1999 — 1000), Hasan 
succeeded to his privileges but was driven out 
by al Mukallad and had to take refuge in the 
‘Irak. In Safar 391 (Dec. 1000 — Jan. 1001) al- 
Mukallad was murdeied m al-Anhar by a Turkish 
Mamluk. 

Bib/ : 0, r up h y : Ibn KhalhkSn (ed. Wusten- 

feld). NO. 745 ftransl. <le Slane, ni. 415 sqq.y, 

Ibn al-Athir, ed. Torn berg, ix. SS sq., 94 — 96. 

1 1 6 . Ibn Kh ihliin, a/-' /bar, iv. 255— 257 ; Weil, 

Kitsch, d. Chalifcn , iii. 49—50. 

(K. V. Zeitersteen) 

MUKAN (Mughan), a steppe lying to the 
south of the lower course of the Araxes. 
one part of which (about 5.000 squaie kilometres) 1 
belongs to Russia (U. S. S. R.j and the other 
( 5 ° — "O X c - 50 kilometres) to Persia. The steppe 
which covers what was once the bottom of the 
sea has been formed by the alluvial deposits from 
the Knr (in Russian Koura) and its tiibutaiy tbe 
Araxes. (The latter has several times changed its 
course and one of its arms flows diiectly into the 
gulf of Kfztl-Aghac). In the interior the only water 
in Mflghan is from a number of springs, but it is 
covered with tells and shows traces of the old ■ 
system of iirigation. Mughan has a very mild l 
climate in winter (KazwinI calls it djurum AJhar- 
b/iujjan') and in the spring is covered with a rich ; 
carpet of verdure but in summer the heat makes 
it a regular hell and it is infested with snakes 1 
(Monteith -a\s “in June the snakes literally coveieil , 
the giound’ ; cf. Abu Hamid al-flhainati in KazwinI, 
P- 379 ) 

l he name. Ihe old Arabic transcription 
(BaDdhuri, Tabari) is Mukan (without article; but 
quite early in ceitain manuscripts of the Arab 
geographers we find Mughan ( probably a popular 
etymology mwyhfin “magi'') w hich becomes general 
in the Mongol period. Markwart. Z.D.M.G.. 1895, 
p. 633 connects the name of Mukan with that 
of the people mentioned by classical writers as 
inhabiting this region: Hecataeus, fragment 170 ' 
s'k s Z; ’Af ify-j . I’omponius Mela, book iii., 

ch. v.: -*Mochi (-ad Hyrcanium fretum Albani et 
Moschi et Hvrcani”). This tribe is to be con- 
nected with the C'aspians who lived in this region; 
fct. Hubschmann, Du altar, n Ortsname «, I9 04, 
P- 2b 9 ; ef. in Yakut, iv. 676 the genealogy m- 


vented by Ibn al-Kalbi, according to which Mukan 
and Djildo — both inhabitants of Tabaristan — 
were the sons of Kamashah ( : ) b. Yafith b. Nuh ; 
cf. Genesis x.). The Chronicle of Theophanes, 
p. 363, has Eovkxm/x (var. Bovxxxix), the Armenian 
geography Mukan„ the Georgian chronicle Mowakan 
(another Mowakan lay near the confluence of the 
Alazan with the Iora). 

History. The Byzantine general Leontius m 
678 subdued Iberia, Albania, Bukania (cf. above) 
and Media. The district of Mukan was con- 
quered in 21 (642) by an officer of Suraka Bukair 
who addressed a letter guaranteeing peace to 
u the people of Mukan of the mountains, of al- 
Kabdj” (Caucasus; Tabari, i. 2660). According to 
Baladhuri. p. 327 -329, in 25 (645) Walid b. 
c L’kba undeitook a campaign against the people 
of Mukan ( ah l Mukan), of al-Babr [cf. TARO.m] 
and al-Tailasan (= Talish). Another campaign of 
Sa c Id b against the people of Mukan and 

Djilan. although successful, entailed severe losses. 
According to Ya c kubl, ed. Houtsma, ii. 395, I5 , 
in 123 the future Caliph Marwan II b. Muhammad 
undeitook a campaign in Djilan and Mukan. Mukan 
figures several times as a stronghold of Babak 
(Tab., iii. 1174, 1178). In the third (Dinth) century 
Ibn Khuidadhbih, p. 119, mentions one Shakla R 
as chief of Mukan. According to al-Mas c udi, Murudj , 
ii. 5. in his time the Sharwan [cf. shIrwan] had 
conquered the states ( mamlaka ) of Layiran (seveial 
variants) and al-Mukaniya. It appears from Ibn 
Miskawaihi (ed. Margoliouth, i. 399) who mentions 
the ispahbad of Mukan b. Dalula as ally of the 
Gil chief Lashkari b. MardI, who rebelled against 
the Dailamis in 326 (937), that Mukan enjoyed 
a certain degree of autonomy In 339 (930) the 
Kurd Daisam sent his vizier “into the mountains 
(sic!) of Mukan to entrench himself”. In 349 
Mukan appears as a centre of rebellion (Ibn 
Miskawaihi, ii. 136, 178 — 179). The poet Katian 
mentions the rising of the ispahbad of Mukan against 
the Ravvvvadi Wah^udan (344 — 378; cf. Kisrawl, 
Puaykahan-i guninam, Tihran 1929, ii. 94). Later 
we hear of Mukan mainly as an excellent area 
for the winter pasturage of the conquering nomads. 
In Yakut's (iv. 676) time the majority of the people 
of Mukan were still Turkomans. In the histoiy 
of the Kh'arizmshah Djalal al-Pin, Mukan is 
constantly mentioned. The sultan sends his booty 
there, keeps his baggage and mobilises his troops 
there (Nasawi, Sit a , p. 210, 280, 366 etc.) But 
in 617 (1220 — 1 22 1 ) the Mongol generals Djebe 
and Subutay spent the winter in Mukan (Djuwaini, 
i. 1 16). and KazwinI, p. 379 says that Mongols took 
Mughan for then winter pastuies and drove out 
the Turkomans. In the time of Timur, Mukan 
must have been included in the region of Kara- 
bagh vvheie this conqueror liked so much to pas^ 
the winter. During the winter of 804 (1401) Timur 
restored an old canal which was given the name 
of his tribe Bailas. The canal left the Araxes at 
KiiHik-i t'angshi and at a distance of 10 farsakhs 
ended at Sardja-pil (bel : ). Since, in order to give 
the necessaiy instructions, Timur (who was to the 
noith of the Araxes) had to cioss the river (Zafar- 
uama^ ii. 395), we may suppose that the canal 
lay to the south of the Araxes, i. e. in the steppe 
of Mughan. It must correspond to the Yegin 
G'aur arkh? of which traces can still be seen for 
a length of^ about 35 miles. Sardja-pil may cor- 
respond to Carceli on the Russian map (according 
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to the involved description by Monteith, the Barlas j of important fortifications (Radde, p. 135: “ruins 
canal issued in the neighbourhood of Kara-su - ’.). , of a strong castle ... many ruins of brick buildings 15 ). 
The canal is in any case quite distinct from an- ; Finally in a Persian translation of Istakhrl, p. 186, 
other canal which Timur traced in 806 to the ] I? , we read: “The Gils and the Mukan are tribes 
north of the Araxes towards the town of Bailakan , on foot who rarely go on horseback” which can 
{ Zafar-ndma , ii. 543 )* only refer to a few remnants of the old population 

In the Safawid period (and perhaps alieady under ; settled in upper Talish (where the highlanders 
the Karakoyunlu) Mughan became the possession j are very distinct from the lowlanders). 
of the Shl c i Turkoman tribes who foimed the 1 Bibliography : cf. the article shah- 
princlpal support of the dynasty and became ■ SEW an : Djihan-n'iima , p 192 (of little ori- 

known as Shahsewan [q. v/J, By article ii. of the j ginality) ; Olearius (1633), Voyages , book iv., 

treaty of Gulistan of 1813 the steppe of Mughan j ch. 21 [ed. 1656, p. 447 — 451]: Shamakha - 

was divided between Russia and Persia. The j Djawad - Balharu river - Bedjirwan- Dizle - Aghiz - 

boundary line was more precisely defined in ■ Samiyan - Ardabil ; J. Struys, Les voyages , Am- 

article iv. of the treaty of Turkmancai [q. v.]. In ’ sterdam 1720, ch. 27 (ii , p. 235): itinerary 

1884 Russia forbade Persian nomads to cross into J exactly identical with that of Olearius* J. J. 

Russian territory. Towards the end of the xix** 1 j Lerch, Xackricht von d. zweiten Reise nach 

century the project of irrigating the land of Mughan ! Persien (1747)., in B use king's Magazin , part x., 

was conceived and realised between 1902 and 1907. I p. 367 — 476: Shamakha— Djawad— Bo 1 gar u-Lan- 

The four systems of canals were to make 200.000 ; kuran-Astara— Rasht ; Monteith, Journal of a 
hectares cultivable, particularly for cotton. From tour through Azerdbijan (sic 1 ), in J.R.G.S.* 1834, 
1884 the steppe was occupied solely by nomads j iii., p. 28 — 31 : ArdabiI-Barzand-Kizil-kal c a (at 

who were Russian subjects. But in 1917 there weie j the confluence of the four rivers which form 

already 46 Russian villages with 17,000 inhabitants Balarood = Balhatu “)-Kuyular-tapa-Agha-mazar- 

while the Turkish nomads who had become settled i Yedi-boluk— Altun [Altan]-takht— Aslan duz— Bavat 
on the banks of the Kur and of the Araxes numbered | (wrongly taken for the old Bailakan)— Bardha c a ; 


30,000 souls. As a result of the tragic events of \ Toropov, A Iuganskaya steppe , Kavkaz. kalendar , 
1918, the whole Russian population had to leave ! 1864^.242 — 298; Toropov, in Kazukaz^ 1864, 
Mughan and the canals became silted up. Between 1 N°. 28 \ Ogranovic, Crocishce Belasuwar , in 


1920 and 1924 the work of restoration was carried | 
out and the fugitives began to return. The total j 
aiea of irrigated land in Mughan is estimated at 
253.000 hectares, while immediately to the north j 
of Mughan the steppe of Mil (from Mil-i Bailakan , : 
“the tower of Bailakan” ; cf. Khanikow, Mem. j 
sur les inscriptions musulm . an Caucase , in J.A., > 
Aug. 1862, p. 72) has another 165,000 irrigated 1 
hectares. ! 


K 'azokaz^ 1871, N°. 32: Dorn , Caspia, St. Peters- 
burg 1875, index; Ogranowic, Proivintsii Persii 
Ardebihkaya i Serabskaya^ in Zap. Kazak. Otdel. 
Intper. Russ . Geogr. Obfic , x./i, 1876, p. 214: 
Udjarud: Radde. Reisen an der persisch-i us- 
sischen Grenze , Talysch und seine Beicohner , 
Leipzig 1886, passim'. Belabuwar etc. — On the 
flora and fauna of Mughan and the plans for 
irrigating it there is a whole literature in Russian. 


Historical geography. The Arab geo- J The most recent references are in W. S. Klupt, 


graphers are fairly well acquainted with MGghan 
(cf. the Bibliography'). In the Mongol period, 
Mughan must have comprised all the lands to 
the north of the Salawat range (which is a western 
outlier of Russian Talish and forms the water- 
shed between the middle course of the Kara-su 
and the Bolgaru), to the east of the lower course 
of the Kara-su (where it follows the northern 
direction) and to the south of the Araxes. Towards 
the east Mughan stretched to the Caspian Sea 
and included the coastal region of Russian Talish. 
The mountainous part of the latter, held as in a 
vice, must also have belonged to Mughan. The 
same condition must have existed in the Arab 
period for the curious expression of Ibn Miska- 
waihi, ii. 136 referring to the Djibdl Mukan 
can only refer to the mountainous part of Russian 
Talish. 

We may note Mukaddasl’s remark (p. 380) who 
among other wonders mentions, one marhala (7 — 
S farsakhs = 20—25 miles) distant from Mukan, an 
imposing fortress called al-Hsra(r) below which are 
houses and palaces in which there are large quan- 
tities of gold ( dhahab c azim) in the form of birds 
and wild beasts and “many kings made plans to 
seize it but never succeeded in reaching it”. Mukad- 
dasl does not definitely say that the fortress belongs 
to Mukan and evidently speaks of it by hearsay. 
Is this a reference to Sh\ndan-kal c a (which is about 
50 miles = 2 marhala to the south of the presumed 
site of the shahristan of Mughan): On this imposing 
mountain (6,000 feet high) can still be seen ruins 


Zakazckazyt , Moscow 1929, p. 50, 

(V Minorsky) 

ai.-MUK ANTARAT. [See j\stvrlab.] 

MUKATIL "b. SULAIMAN b. Bashir ai.- 
Azdi al-Khurasan! al-BalkhL Abu ’l-Hasan, 
traditionist and commentator on the 
Kur 5 an, was born in Balkh and lived in Marw, 
Baghdad and Basra, where he died in 150 (767); 
theie is also a reference to a stay in Bairut. Of 
his life we know almost nothing apart from a few 
details for his judgment as a traditionist. The 
name of his wife I’mm Abl c Isma Nuh b. Abi 
Maryam has been preserved. Accoiding to Ibn 
Duraid, he was one of the mazaali of the Banu 
Asad. He is sometimes quoted as Mukatil b. Djawal 
duz or Dawal duz. Ibn Hadjar, Li^an a’-Mizdry 
expressly states in contradiction of wrong ideas 
that this is our Mukatil and that Dawal duz is 
not a lakafi of Mukatil himself but of his father. 

Mukatil's prestige as a traditionist is not very 
great; he is reproached with not beirig accurate 
with the isnad. His exegesis enjoys even less con- 
fidence. The biogiaphers vie with one another in 
telling stories which illustiate his mendacity and 
particularly his professing to know everything. 
Contempt is poured on his memory by stories of 
ludicrous questions which were put to him about 
the most impossible things and to which he either 
gave fantastic answers or could make no reply. 
It is in keeping with this profession of universal 
knowledge that the sources are unanimous in 
talking of his extreme anthropomorphism (tashbih). 
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It did little to help his fame also that he is said 
to have told pious stories [of. kissa] in the mosque, 
at a time when this was strictly forbidden. In 
politics he is said to have belonged to the Zaidlya, 
in theolog) to the MurdjPa [q. v ]. 

Mukatil s literary activity was somewhat com- 
prehensive. yet until quite recently nothing was 
known of his works. Only since 1912 has a Kuran 
commentary by him been known in the MS. Or. 6333 
of the British Museum, the genuineness of which 
however Goldziher did not think beyond doubt. 
The Fihnst gives a list of his works: Hadjdji 
Khalifa also gives some of them. They deal mainly 
with the language and exegesis of the KurW; 
but a pamphlet against the Kadariya is also men- 
tioned. Ihi'j is however hardly m keeping with 
another story, according to which he wrote a 
pamphlet against Djahm [q. v.] and the lattei 
wrote against him. 

Bibliography. Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ish- 
tikak, ed Wustenfeld, p. 294; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. 
Tornberg, v. 454; Fihrist, ed. Flugel, p. 179 
etc.; Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 743: 
al-Dhahabl, Mizdn, iii. 196, N°. 1723 and 1724- 
Ibn Hadjar, TahdhU, x. 279—285; do., Lisdh 
al-Mizan , vi. 82 sq.\ al-Nawawi. Tahdhlb al- 
As met . ed. Wustenfeld, p. 574^.: al-Shahrastanl, 
ed. Cureton, p. 75. 106, 108, 121; (loldziher, 
Mna. StuJ. , ii. 206 ; do., Richtungen d. islam 
Roranausleg. p. 58—60, 87, 1x2. 

. (M Plessxer) 

al-MUKATTAM, the part of the range of 
1 Is nest of the Nile, which lies immediately 
to the east of Cairo and from which the 
mountains take a north-easterly direction, boidermg 
the Nile delta to the south-east. It reaches a height 
of about 600 feet and consists, as does the greater 
part of the north African mountain^, of limestome 
(cf. Description de I'Egyfte , Etat moderns, Paris 
1822, 11/11 751). 

lhe name Mukattam (the Tadj a/d-Ariis records 
also the popular form al-Mukattab) does not go 
back to a pre-Muhammadan nomenclature, nor is 
it considered, in spite of its correct Arabic for- 
mation, as a true Arabic word, for the geographers 
(cf. Yakut, iv. 607 sqq.) give, hesitatingly, different 
explanations of its meaning. The name occurs for 
the hrst time in the historical tradition of the 
Egyptian Arabs, as found in the Futuh Misr of 
n Abd al-Hakam (cf. Torrey’s edition. New 
Haven 1899 p. 156 sqq.), in half legendary tales in 
which also al-Mukau lus [q. v.] plays a part. Some 
o hese traditions give it an eponymous hero, 
Mukattam b Misr b. Baisar b. Ham, or lac stress 
on the special sanctity of the mountain, declaring 
that, in some way. it is connected with the moun- 
tam of Jerusalem. As in the last mentioned tiaditions 
Ka b al-Ahbar [q. v.] is named as final authority 
d seems probable that the origin of the name 
must be sought ln Jewish legendary traditions 
( or Jewsh tradmons about mountains, cf. the 
- idrash Thill, m on Psalm lxviii. 17) and that 

on 6 ^ b ! en fiX6d ° Dly iD course of time 

on the ill-defined mountainous region to which 

, ‘ S attached since the flourishing times of 
al-Iustat and al-Kah,ra The vagueness of the 
geographical definition has survived in the Arabic 

the g ent P ,re Ca "° U ' CeS -- which either call Mukattam 
(Yakut) 0 r mountaln ^nge as far as Us'wan 

kattam the re P reseDt und er the name Mu- 

hole of the mountain system that 


runs over the inhabited world from China to the 
Atlantic Ocean (Ibn Hawkal and others). More- 
over several geographer give the legendary state- 
ment that in the Mukattam are mines of emerald 
and other precious stones, while in reality it contains 
only stone quarries, but these were used ahead) m 
very ancient times. Makrizi, K hi tat, ed. Bulak. 1. 

| I2 3 gives a fairly complete survey of the different 
traditions and opinions. 

It may be thus assumed that the Mukattam 
; acquired a real geographical identity only after 
1 the foundation of al-Fustat. Its geographical situa- 
tion, viz. its proximity to the bank of the Nile, 

: has deeply influenced the territorial expansion 
i of this town and later of Cairo [q. v.]. Parts of 
the town and famous sites are situated on the 
western spurs of al-Mukattam, such as the mosque 
: of Jtm Tulun and the citadel of Saladin. The 
elevation of Ibn Tulun’s mosque bears, however. 

; the special name of Djabal Yashkur. The cemetery 
of al-Karafa belongs likewise to the Mukattam and 
it is with this cemetery that are connected the 
, ancient traditions already mentioned, in which 
. al-Mukawkis plays a part; al-Mukawkis informs 
Amr b. al-'As that the mountain, instead of 
earthly vegetation, is destined to bear the plants 
of Paradise and the caliph c Umar, informed by 
, ' Amr s decides that by these plants of Paradise 
can only be meant Muslims who have died. 
Accordingly, tradition records a number of ut- 
habn who are buried in al-Karafa. On the summit 
of al-Mukattam was built in the Fatimid period 
the mosque of al-Djuyushi, by Badr al-Djamali 
in 478 (1085); for this reason the mountain i^ 
also called Djabal al-Djuyushi. On the southein 
slopes, towards Hulwan, lay the Chiistian monastery 
Dair al-Kusair (description by al-Shabusht! towaids 
1000; cf. Sachau, in Abh . Pr. Ak. Wiss 1909). 

■ A historical, or perhaps legendary feature, con- 
nected with al-Mukattam is that the Fatimid caliph 
I al-Hakim is said to have disappeared mysteriously, 
in the night of 27th Shawwal 41 1 (Feb. 23, 
l°2 1), when he had gone for a ride in the Mu- 
kattam. Finally it may be mentioned that the 
Mukattam has given its name to one of the large 
modern Arabic newspapers published at Cairo. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

al-MUKAWKAS, al-Mukawkis, the in- 
dividual who in Arab tradition plays 
the leading part on the side of the Copts 
and Greeks at the conquest of Egypt. 

1 he Prophet is said to have sent a letter to him 
in the year 6 a. h. In the address on this letter, 
the text of which is given in Ibn c Abd al-Hakam 
fed. Torrey, p. 46), al-Makrizi ( Khitat \ i. 29), al- 
Suyutl (Husn al-Muhadara , i. 58) and al-Manuff 
(p. 29), as w'ell as in an entirely different version 
in Pseudo-W akidi (p. 10). and also in the accounts 
of the incident in the Arab historians, the position 
of Mukawkis is described in the following phrases : 

1. Sahib al-Iskandativa (Nawawi, p. 577; Ibn 
c Abd al-Hakam, p. 45, 52; Abu Salih, p. 38 [100]: 
Ibn Kathir, iii, fol. 159^ a l on ‘g Wlth N o 7 in 
Ibn Sa d in Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , 

: a [ 99 ])> 2 - Malik al-Iskandarlya (Ibn c Abd 

al-Hakam, p. 49; al-Suyuti, i. 60; Pseudo- Wakidi, 

1 ?■ 2 5 ;. Ibl1 Hisham, p. 971 ); 3. Sahib Misr (Abu 
! l-Fida-', i. 1 49 ) ; 4- Malik Misr (al-Manufi, p. 7 - 
1 cf. al-Mukrlzi, /Chi tat, i. 163, 22 sq.)\ 5. Malik 
: W<2 ’ l -Iskandariya ( Pseudo- WakidI, p. 10); 

1 6 * > a ^ lb M isr wa ’ l-Iskandariya (Pseudo- WakidI, 
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p. 10); 7. c Azim al-Kubt (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 
p. 46, 47; al-Maknzi, K h i tat. 1. 29, I2 , 16 5 al- 
SuyutT, 1. 58: al-Manufi, p. 29; al-Tabari, 1. 1575; 
aI-Mas c udi, Tanbih , p. 261, 5 along with 1, q. v.). 

All these epithets no doubt mean simply the 
actual ruling authority in Egypt, whose true title 
was not known to the Arabs. If w e remember that 
in the year 6 (628) the Peisians were masters of 
Egypt, we can hardly give much credence to the 
stoiy of the Arab historians. This L evident fiom 
the statement recorded by Manufi fp. 30) that 
Egypt was under the mle of Mukawkis continu- 
ously from the lifetime of the Prophet, through 
the caliphate of Abu Bakr to the beginning of the 
caliphate of 'Omar. Muhammad’s lettei to Mukawkis 
was long ago declared not to be genuine by 
E. Amelineau {Fragments copies, p. 392) and 
Wellhausen (Skizsen und Vorarbeitin , iv. 90) 
although they did not doubt the fact of the em- 
bassy to him; later Butler ( Conquest , p. 522) and 
Th. Xoldeke (Z. D. M. G ., xlviii. 160) still believed 
m the embassy although the latter gi anted the possi- 
bility that tradition might have transferred the name 
known from the time of the conquest to the man 
to whom Muhammad sent gifts, while tor example 
S. Lan e-Poole {Egypt in the Middle Ages , p. 6, 
note 2) supposes that the Mukawkis of 62S and 
the Mukawkis of the conquest are two different 
people. This suggestion however is disposed of by 
the fact that the Mukawkis of the letter is called 
in Ibn Kathir Lix* I’FidS 3 

the patronymic has been corrupted through 

to ? Nawawl only gives Djuraidj). i. e. the 
same as the Mukawkis of the conquest; for we 
need not heed the patronymic of Mukawkis given 
by Pseudo- WakidI (p. 10) ^j), while the 

epithet al-Farkab al-Nuni, which al-Mas c udl, 
Tanbih , p. 261, 5 has taken in an obviously 
corrupt form from an old source, is the Ibn Kurkub 
al-Yunanl of the Mukawkis of the conquest. In 
view of the many serious contradictions, which the 
transposing of Mukawkis into the period of Peisian 
rule in Egypt offers, there is no alternative but to 
regard with Caetani, Annali delV Islam , iv. 90 
the story of Muhammad's embassy to Mukawkis 
as legendary and devoid of any historical value 
(cf. also G. Rouillard, p. 1S7 and note 2). The 
genuineness of the parchment found in a monastery 
at Akhmim by the French egyptologist E. Bar- 
thelemy in 1852, which was thought to be the 
original of Muhammad’s letter to Mukawkis and 
was actually put among the relics of the Prophet 
in the old Serail, thus disappears (cf. the publi- 
cation by Belin, in J A., 1854, p. 4S2 — 518 and 
Djirdji Zaidan. in Hillil , xiii./2, 1904. p. 103 sq.). 
Its falsity had already been recognised by J. Ka- 
rabacek {Beitrage zur Gesehichte der Mazjaditen , 
Leipzig 1874, p- 35 ' note 47 and Mitteilungen des 
K. A'. Osterr. Museums, xix. [1884], p. 183) (cf. 
also Noldeke-Schwally, Gesehichte des Qordns, i., 
Leipzig 1909, p. 190) As a matter of fact palaeo- 
graphical grounds are clearly against any assump- 
tion of a date in the first century for this document. 

T. he same discrepancies, which we find in the 
transmission of the name and title of the Mukawkis 
of Muhammad’s letter are found in the Mukawkis 
of the conquest. In the historians we find the 
following names ; 


1. Djuraidj b. Mina (Abu Salih, p. 30 [81], 
101 [230]); 2. Djuraidj b. Mina b. Kurkub (Ibn 
c Abd al-Hakam, p. 64, note 9; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba , 
iii. 1090); 3. Ibn Kurkub or Ibn Karkab (al- Kindi, 
p. 8; al-Makrizi, K hi tat. i. 289, 27 j Ibn Ta gh ri- 
birdl, i. 9; Yakut, Mii'djam , ni. 894, 14). 

Taking first of all the name of his grandfather, 
J. v. Karabacek’s endeavour (p. 2) to dispose of 
apparent contradictions in the statements about 
the patronymic by assuming a double name Mina 
Farkab proves unnecessary, w r hen we see the name 
unequivocally given in X°. 2. When Karabacek 
(p. 3) preferred the leading Farkab for Kurkub , 
he was at least able to quote the form 
in the Codex Parisinus of Ibn Taghribirdi, but 
I cannot agree with Amelineau in supporting 
Karabacek’s proposal ( Fiagments , p. 394 sq.) to 
equate this name with nzpxz( 3 iog. especially if we 
remember the variant of the Isaba, and 

Xoldeke must be light when he (Z. D. M. G 
xlviii. 161) restores this to the npoxomos rejected 
by Karabacek. The form f (unpointed however) 
has however so far been found in only one papyrus, 
the more usual form being Jj (Z. D. M. G., 

i. 158). Butler's conjecture (p. 523) on the name 
seems to me as improbable as Karabacek’s 
identification. He calls attention to Abu Salih’s 
observation (p. 67 [156]) that is a coiruption 
of Gregorios and supposes that Karkab is a cor- 
ruption of Karkar so that Ibn Karkab would be 
an error for Ibn Karkar and mean “son of Gregory”. 
Casanova’s proposal (in Butler, p. 523) must be 
dismissed as still more improbable, viz., that Ibn 
Karkab is a corruption of Abu Kirus. The office 
filled by Mukawkis is described by the sources 
in the following terms : 

I. Sahib Misr (al-Baladhuri, p. 226); 2. Malik 
c aid Misr (al-Maknzi. K hi tat, i. 163, 22 sq.\ Ibn 
Dukmak, v. 11S): 3. Amir al-Kubt bi-Misr (Ibn 
Hadjar. 111. 1090); 4. c Amil c ala Misr (Ibn c Abd 
al-Hakam, p. 64, note 9; al-Makln, p. 29); 5 ."Amil 
c ala ' 1 -KharaJj bi-Misr (Eutychius, ii. 302). If 
the three first terms only mean the ruler of 
Egypt in general, the two last Darned limit the 
spheie of activity of Mukawkis to the administration 
of taxation and the expression given in 4 may 
be taken as synonymous with amir “governor”. 
In this connection we have the very clear evidence 
of Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, p. 37 and Ibn Dukmak, 
v. 119 who pieserve the statement that Mukawkis 
was appointed by the emperor Heraclius as governor 
of Egypt and entrusted with the waging of war 
and the levying of taxation. Abu Salih's statement 
(p. 30 [81 ->'</-]) that Mukawkis Djuraidj b. Mina 
had rented the taxes of Egypt from Heraclius for 
18,000,000 dinars fits in with this. This makes 
intelligible the statement of Eutychius (ii. 302) 
who calls Mukawkis controller of the land 
taxes {'amil al-kharad/) and traces his attitude to 
the Arabs to his embezzling the taxes raised, 
and fuither explains the description of Mukawkis 

(nKAT^IOC.)^ TATJAp^HC rt^H- 
■AMOClOrt nTe-^wpA HKHJAC in the Vita 
of Apa Samuel published by Amelineau (p. 367), 
to which we may add the statement of the Ethiopic 
Synaxar that Mukawkis had been Patriarch and 
financial controller of Egypt. 
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M. J. de Goeje and J. v. Karabacek have laid 
special stress on this side of the activity of Mu- 
kawkis and identified the prefect George mentioned 
in John of Nikiu (p. 559), whom de Goeje regards 
as prefect of Lower Egypt and Karabacek (p. 8) 
as pagarch of Babylon, with Mukawkis who is 
called in the sources George son of Menas. A. J. 
Butler (note 4 to Abu Salih, p. 81), Milne and 
Lane-Po ole have followed de Goeje while Amelineau 1 
(. Fragments coptes , p. 404 ; Samuel de Qalamon , 
p. 24 and Resume de Vhistoire de P Egypt e, p. 243) 
wished to identify Mukawkis with the Patriarch 
George who was appointed by the emperor Heiaclius 
as successor or deputy to Cyrus during the period 
of the latter's stay in Constantinople (cf. John of 
Xikiu, p. 574). 

In contrast to these attempts at identification, 
which are in more than one respect in contra- 
diction to the sources, the most probable solution 
of the Mukawkis problem is the identification of 
Mukawkis with the Patriarch und governor Cyrus 
of Phasis, who was sent in the year 631 a. d. by 
Heraclius to Alexandria where he died on March 
21. 642. While Zotenberg (in his edition of John 
of Nikiu, p. 576, note 2) had already pointed out 
that the mam features of the activity of Cyrus are 
found in the Arabic stories of Mukawkis, although 
no doubt the legend mixes up the activities of several 
individuals under this name, F. M. Esteves Pereiia, 
(l ida do Abba Samuel , p. 41 — 53) completely 
proved the identity of the two. Independently 
J. Krall in an unpublished article for the Afit- 
teil tinge n a us der Sammlung des Papyrus Erzherzog 
Rawer, on the authority of three new fragments 
of the Vita of Apa Samuel, had come to the same 
conclusion. The full study of the whole problem 
by A. J. Butler, the main result of which, the 
identity of Mukawkis with the Patriarch Cyrus, 
has been adopted by B. Evetts (Patrologia Orien- 
talis , i. 491, note 1), by M. Guidi in his doctoial 
thesis, C. H. Becker and O. Braun in his article 
Cyrus m the A irchhckes Hand lexicon, ii., col. 
53 ° and others, has been critically examined by 
L. Caetani (Annali delP Islam, iv. 86 sqq.) The de- 
cisive evidence for the identity of the two indivi- 
duals is found in the History of the Patriarchs 
of Severus of Ashmunain (ed. Evetts, p. 490 sq.; 
ed. Seybold, p. 106 sq.) in which there are references 
to the Patriaich and governor of Heraclius in 
connection with the flight of the Patriarch Benjamin 

once as Cyrus then a few lines later as 

al-Makawkaz or al-Makawkas : the synaxars in 
this connection also give the name al-Makawkas 
(cf. E. Amelineau, Fragments coptes, S. 397. note 
1 y P- 398 , note 1 ; p. 406, note 1 and the edition 
by R. Basset, Patrologia Orientalise xi. 562) and 
the Aiabic Vita of Benjamin (Amelineau, p. 400, 
note 1); of peculiar importance is the text edited in 
R.O.C., xx. 393, where the combined names Cyrus 
al-Mukawkiz appear, d here is the additional fact that 
the period of ten years which, according to thehistorv 
of the Patriaich^ lay between the flight and return 
of the Patriarch Benjamin coincides within a year 
with the period of office of Cyrus (631 — 642) in 
E Sypt, whom the Christian sources describe as 
an “unbeliever'’ (riACe&HC, Amelineau, Prag- 
coptes, p. 364, ^66 ; kafir in Severus of 
AshmQnain, p. 495 [1 08]), godless and sinful Kauchios j 

(nKAir^ot nA«kt An Ap A 6 A THt, 


Vienna Coptic fragments of the Vita of Apa Samuel 
m Krall, Kauchios frequently in Amelineau), deceit- 
fill Antichrist (riAXlTl^piCTOC JMtXAMOC. 
in Amelineau. p. 366 sq.) and Pseudoarchiepiskopo', 
(ibid., p. 365). The double position of Cyrus or 
Mukawkas as supreme head of the administration 
and archbishop, of which we have ample evidence 
(cf. G. Rouillard, p. 230, note 2), and which U 
quite certain from the testimony of Severus (p. 490. 
495 [ iq 6 — 108)) and the Arabic and Ethiopic 
synaxar (Amelineau, p. 406, note 
p. 399 ) and also by the Vita of Samuel (Ameli- 
neau, p. 367), was quite unknown to the Muslim 
Arabic sources. Noldeke has already called attention 
to this remarkable fact (p. 160) and it remains 
a crux for the identification of the two figures. 
There was however no necessity for the Arabs 
to refer to his position in the church. He was 
only of impoitance to them as head of the ad- 
ministration. If one wants to, one can see an 
indication of his ecclesiastical dignity in the wish 
expressed by Mukawkis during the negotiations 
with c Amr regarding the capitulation of Alexandria 
(in Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, ed. Torrey, p. 72) that 
he might be buried in the Church of St. John 
(cf. theieon Amelineau, p. 400 sq.). How much 
the Christian sources differ in their ideas of the 
personality and position of Mukawkis may be 
gathered from the description of the death of 
Mukawkis. According to Severus of Ashmunain 
(ed. Evetts, p. 495: Seybold p 108), the governor 
and Patriarch of Alexandria poisoned himself after 
the occupation of Alexandria lest he should be 
put do death by £ Amr, while John of Nikiu (p. 335. 
578) says that Cyrus weakened by vexation at 
the faithlessness of c Amr caught dysentery and 
died. According to Caetani, the contradictions 
and obscurities on the part of the Arab historians 
show that they did not consider who Mukawkis 
exactly was, but simply used the name as the family 
name of the chief personage in Egypt at the time of 
the Muslim conquest. Evidently all who negotiated 
with c Amr in the name of the Copts are included 
in one individual The unanimiter with which Mu- 
kawkis is described as a Copt and the different names 
given him suggests that Mukawkis conceals not 
only Cyrus but also other Egyptian negotiators — 
e. g. perhaps the commander of Babylon, George, 
and the bishop of the same town, Menas. The 
Arabs must have made one out of these two 
negotiators and given him like Cyrus the name 
Mukawkis. Of the attempts to explain this name. 
Karabacek’s (p. 8) y.zyuvyv\$ is as little probable 
as Amelineau’s explanation (p. 407 — 409) which 
makes Kauchios “the man from Kaukhion”. V e 
would rather think with Butler and Guidi of a 
connection with xzvxoKTioe;, which indicates the 
home of Cyrus. But even this explanation is bv 
no means certain and the connection of Mukawkis 
with Cyrus has again (in Canterelli) given rise 
to serious doubts. Nau, p 1 1 has compared Mu- 
kawkis with (jLccxoy His name survived in the 
Korn el-Mukawkis in the area of old Cairo (Ibn 
Dukmak, iv. 53). 

Bibliograp hy : Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Kitab 
Futuhi Misr zoa-Akfibai iha , ed. Ch. C. Torrey 
(in Yale Oriental Series Researches , iii., New 
Haven 1922), p. 37, 45 — 49, 52 sq.. 58, 63 — 
72, 109, 1 56, sq., 161, 173, 175, 317; al-Kindi, 
Kitab Tci rikk Misr -wa-Wulatiha , ed. Kh. 
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Guest, in G. M. .S’., Leyden 1912, xix. 8; al- 
Baladhuri, Kitab Futuh al-Buldan , Cairo 1901, 
p 222 si/., 226 — 229; Ibn SaM in J. Well- 
liausen, Skizztn und Vorarbeiten , iv , Berlin 
1SS9, text, p. 3, N°. 4, transl. p. 90, 99; al- 
MakrizI, Khitat , Bulak 1270, i. 29, 163, 167, 
2S9 - al-Suynti, Kitab Hitsn al-Muhadara fi 
Akhbdi Misr wa ’ l-Kdhira, Caiio 1299, i. 5 S, 
60; Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-Intisdr ii-ll'asitat 
■iu al-Amsdr , Cairo 1893, iv. 53; v. 118 •></.: 
Ibn Taghrlbirdl. al-NudJum al-zahira fi MulTik 
Misr iua ’ l-Kahira , ed. T. G. I. Juynboll— B. 
F. Matthes, Leyden 1855. i. 9: al-Manufi, 
Kitab La tad j Akhbar at- Uival fl-man tasarrafa 
fi Misr min Arbdb al-Du-aai, Cano 1300, p. 7, 
29 sq . ; Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Umar 
b. Wakid al-Wakidl al-Madam, K, fd ! > Futuh 
Misr wa ’ l-Iskandariya, ed. H. A. Hamaker, 
Leyden 1825, p. 9 sq., 25, 214; al-Tabari, ed. 
de Goeje, i. 1575; Ibn Kathir, al-Badtiya w 
H-Bihaya , Cod N. F., N°. 187 of the National 
Library in Vienna, fol. i 59 v ; Abu ’ 1 -Fida\ 
Ta'rikh, Stambul 1256, i. 149 ; al-Makin, Tarikh 
al-Muslimin . ed. Th. Erpenius. Leyden 1625, 
p. 29 ; Ibn Hisham, Sira . ed. F. Wustenfeld, 
p. 5, 1 2 1, 971; al-Nawawi, Kitab TahdlCb 
al-Asmd ", ed. F. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 1842 — 
1S47, p. 577 ; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba, ed. A. Sprenger, 

iii. 1090; al-Mas'udi, Tanbi/i, B.G.A.. viit. 261 ; 
\akut, Mit'djam, ed. Wustenfeld, iii. S94; 
Eutychius, Annates , it. 302 ; Chronique de Jean, 
irique de Nikiou , ed. M. H. Zotenberg, in .V. 

xxiv/i. 335, 559, 562, 564. 570—578: 
Severus b. al-Mukaffa c , Kitab Sivar a!- Aba? al- 
Batarika , ed. C. F. Seybold. Bairut 1904, p 
106 — 108; do., ed. B. Evetts, in Patrologia 
Orientalis , i., Paris 1907, 490—495: Abu Salih, 
Ta r'ikh , ed. B. T. A. Evetts (Amcdota Oxomensia , 
Semitic Series, vii., Oxford t S95 , p. 30, 38, 
Si, ioo sq , 230; F. M. Estevez Pereira, Vida 
do Abba Samuel do mosteiro do Kalamon , Lisbon 
1894, p. 41 — 53 (cf. Th. Noldeke's discussion 
in Z D M.G., xlviii. 15S — 161): F. Wustenfeld, 
Die Statthalter von Agvpten zur Zeit der Cha- 
hfen, i., Abb. G. G. IV ., xx. (1875). 2—7 ; M. 
J. de Goeje, De Mokattkis van Egypte, in Etudes 
archiol. ling, et hist . dedies < C. Leemans , Leyden 
*885, P* 7 — 9- J- v. Karabacek, Der Mokaukis 
von Aegypten ( Mittheil . a. d. Sammlung d. 
Papyrus Erzh. Rainer , 1., 18S6). p. I — II ; E. 
Amelineau, Fragments coptes pour servir a 
l histoire de la conqaete de P Egypte par les 
Arabes ( J.A . , ser. viii., vol. \ii., iSSS), 3G 1 — 
4 IQ i do., Samuel de Qalamoun , in R. H R , 
xxx. (1894), p. 12 — 24; do., Resume de l' histoire 
de V Egypte, Paris 1894, p. 243 (cf. also Acad, 
des inscriptions , Comptes rendus, xv. 477 sq .) ; 
A. J. Butler, On the identity of 'al-Mukaukis' 
°f Dgypt, in P.S.B.A., xxiii (1901)^.275-290; 
the same art. enlarged in A. J. Butler, The 
Arab Conquest of Egypt and the Last thu tv Years 
of the Roman Dominion, Oxford 1902, appendix 
C : On the identity of 1 il-Mukaukas, p. 5 °$ — 
526; L. Caetani, Annali delP Islam , 1. 725 sqq . ; 

iv. 86 sqq,, no, 179 — 181, 233, 239, 244, 
255 sq., 261 sq., 330, 337, 34 2 ; J. B. Bury, 
A History of the later Roman Empire , London 
1889, p- 214, 262, 270; S. Lane-Poole. Egypt 
in the Middle Ages, London 1924, p. 6; J. G. 
Milne, A History of Egypt under Roman Rule, 
London 1898, p. 224; O. Braun, article Cyrus 


von Phasis , in Kirch lie lies Hatidlexikon, ed. by 
M. Buchberger, ii., Munich 1912, col. 530; Can- 
tarelli, La set ie dei prefetti di Egitto, in Mem. 
R.A.L ., sec. morale v., vol. xiv., p. 432; C. H. 
Becker, Islamstudien , i., Leipzig 1924, p. 1485 
G. Rouillard, LI administration civile de V Egyypte 
byzantine 2 , Paris 1928, p. 187, 230, note 2, 
p. 243 sq.; Nau, La politique viatrimoniale du 
Cyrus ( le Mocaucas) etc., Le Museon, xlv. (1932), 
p. 1 — 17, cap. p. 8 — 17. (A. Grohmanx) 

MU KH ADRAM (a.), the term applied to 
an individual whose life fell within the 
periods of both paganism and Islam. Va- 
rious explanations are given of the origin of the name. 
Some derive it from udhn mukhcidrama “cropped 
ear” and say the meaning is that these people 
were cut off from the Djahillya by Islam (cf. 
naka mukh i drama “a she-camel with cropped ears”). 
It is said that the tribes who adopted Islam cropped 
the ears of their camels differently from what they 
had done in the pagan period. A man who had 
therefore seen both the pagan and Muslim styles 
was called mukhadram. Others derive the word 
fiom mtf khidrim u (a well) which contains much 
water” and explain that a man who has lived in 
both Djahillya and Islam was called mukhadram , 
since he was fully acquainted with both periods. 
The term muhadram is occasionally found with 
the same application and the explanation given 
is that the individuals had mixed paganism and 
Islam. Some commentators describe as mukhadt amun 
only those who adopted Islam after the death of 
Muhammad. 

The word mukhadram is particularly used to 
describe one of the four classes into which the 
Arab philologists divide the poets. It means those 
whose work was begun in the period of the Djahi- 
llya but who lived to see Muhammad and his mission 
and some even adopted Islam. Among these for 
example were Labid, al-A c sha and K.a'b b. Zuhair. 
These poets are still completely immersed m the 
poetic tradition of the Djahillya. The new outlook 
was late in finding its way into poetry so that the 
change is not yet reflected in the poets who were 
Muhammad's contempoiaries. The scheme of the 
kasida of the pagan poetiy with its fixed themes 
and stereotyped images also holds for the mukha- 
dt amun .and in their poems one can hardly find 
the slightest hint that they were contemporary with 
the great religious change in Arabia. The only 
exception is the kasidas composed in honour of 
Muhammad, like the kasida of Ka c b b. Zuhair 
called after its opening words Banat Su c ad and 
the panegyric on the Prophet by al-A L sha. While 
these still follow the scheme of the kasida as 
regards form they reflect Muhammadan points of view 
and legal ordinances and also use Kur'anic phrases. 

B ibliogr a p h y : W . A h 1 ward t , Uber Poesie 
und Poetik der Araber , Leipzig 1875; Ka c b b. 
Zuhair, Lai Banat So'iid, ed. by R. Basset, Algiers 
1910; Morgenlandische Forschungen, Festschrift 
fur Fleischer , Leipzig 1 S 7 5, p. 235 sqq. ; Lisan 
aK Arab, xv. 75; TadJ aKArlis , viii. 281; al- 
Suyutl, Muzhir , section 49. 

(Ilse Lichtenstadter) 

MUKHLIS al-DAWLA. [See ai.-Mukali.ai>.] 
al-MUKHTAR b. AbI 'Ubaid al-ThakafI. a 
Shl c a agitator who seized possession of Kufa 
in 66 (685 — 6S6). The clan of Thaktf to which 
he belonged was the same as that of the poet 
Umaiya b. Abi T-Salt [q. v.] and another poet, Abu 
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Mihdjan, was his second cousin (al-Mukhtar's grand- 
father Mas c ud being the son of c Amr b. c Cmair 
b. ‘Awf; cf. Wustenfeld. Gen, 7ab., G. 19). He is 
said to have been born m 622 (Tabaii, 1. 1264) 
a statement which has perhaps no real foundation 
(cf. Tabari, ii. 2 : in 40, he was a “young man”, 
ghulam shabb) and based on the fact that his 
adversary c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair was born in 
the same year. His father having died the death 
of a hero at the battle of the Bridge in 13 
against the Persians, the orphan was. brought 
up by his uncle Sa c d b. Mas c ud who became 
governor of al-Madahn under the caliph c AlL 
Al-Mukhtar was his deputy when Sa c d left al- 
Mada^in to go after the Kharidjls who had left 
c All’s camp in 37 (Tabari i. 3366; al-Dlnawarl. 
p. 218). His early life and his family traditions 
therefore made him a partisan of ‘Alt: al-Tabari 
fii. 2) however says that when ‘All's son al- 
Hasan took refuge with al-Mukhtar’s uncle when 
fleeing from Mu‘awiya in 40, the nephew pro- 
posed to surrender him to his rival and he was 
reproached with this disloyal act 25 years after- 
wards by the Shfis. This is all we know of the 
early days of one who was destined to become the 
champion of the extreme Shi c is: his refusal to bear 
witness before Ziyad b. Abihi against Hudji b. 
‘Adi, who was accused of having attempted an 
anti-Umaiyad rising at Kufa in 51 (Tabari, ii. 134), 
shows however that his feelings were already 
pro- c Alid. It is only when, after the death of 
Mu‘awiya, the hopes of the partisans of ‘All's 
family began to use again, that al-Mukhtar emerges 
from obscurity; he took part in the rising of 
Muslim b. ‘Akil in 61 and, imprisoned by the 
governor c Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad, he was only released 
after the failure of al-Husain's attempt and returned 
to Mecca, where c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair was 
secretly engaged in preparing the movement which 
was to take him to the head of the anti-Umaiy ad 
lising. It is alleged that al-Mukhtar, after vainly 
trying to compromise Ibn al-Zubair prematurely, dis- 
appeared from Mecca for a whole year which he 
spent in his native town of al-TS 3 if. It was no 

doubt in this period that the ideas ripened in 

him which made him the initiator and leader in 
a new political and religious phase of the Shi‘a 
movement; but of the way in which his ideas 
came to him, their immediate origin and the in- 
fluences which went to form them, histoiy unfor- 
tunately knows nothing. 

In any case. al-Mukhtar returned to al-Zubair, 
who had in the meanwhile been publicly recognised 
as caliph, and fought bravely at the first siege of 

Mecca in 64. But his adhesion to the cause of 

Ibn al-Zubair had no other object than to enable 
him to return to Kufa which was then under the 
anti-lmaiyad caliph. According to one source 
which is in contradiction to Tabari. al-Mukhtar 
was sent by al-Zubair himself to the capital of 
the Irak to take chaige of its administration, 
having promised him the support of the c Alid 
paity (al-Mas c udi, Mututjj , v. 70): if seems more 
probable that, as Tabari says, he went there of his 
own accord to carry out his plans for a Shl c a revival. 

The Shi c Is of Kufa were at this time (Ramadan 
64) under the influence of Sulaiman b Suiad [q. v.j. 
Al-Mukhtar did not wish to join his party and 
began propaganda of his own, saying he was the 
emissary ^ of Muhammad, son of c Ali called Ibn 
al-Hanaflya from the name of his mother’s tribe 


[cf. MUHAMMAD B. al-hanafIyaJ. The motives 
which gave al-Mukhtar the idea that he could 
pass off as the legitimate successor to the rights 
of ‘All, this son, who was not born of Fatima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, have not been fully ex- 
plained ; but as the other children of c AlI who had 
escaped the massacre of Kerbela 2 were quite in- 
capable, al-Mukhtar's choice was limited. In any 
case, his fiery and peculiar eloquence (he pro- 
nounced his discourses in sadj c with obscure phrase-, 
and expressions which recalled the Kur'an, without 
being a slavish imitation of it 5 he also said 01 
allowed it to be said of him that he was inspiied 
by the angel Gabriel) was able to gain partisans 
for the idea of the Mahdl whose imminent coming 
would restoie the rule of the true religion. Without 
being yet openly hostile to the rule of Ibn al- 
Zubair, al-Mukhtar’s attitude was suspected. He 
was therefore imprisoned by the Zubairid governor 
c Abd Allah b. Yazld al-Ansarl but his captivity 
was not rigorous and enabled him to remain in 
contact with the people of Kufa. After the defeat 
and death of Sulaiman b. Surad, which he had 
predicted, he was set at liberty on guaranteeing 
he would not fight against the Zubairid govern- 
ment. Al-Mukhtar took advantage of the liberty 
restored to him to secure the cooperation of Ibrahim 
b. al-Ashtar. son of ‘All’s famous general, who 
kept up his father’s traditions. The latter hesitate 1 
long before accepting al-Mukhtar's proposals ami 
only agreed on receiving a letter, undoubtedly a 
forgery, in which Ibn al-Hanaflya introduced al- 
Mukhtar to him as his plenipotentiary (a min') and 
minister (wazlr'). 

The rising then began (14 Rabi c I 66): the re- 
sistance of the chiefs of the tribes (the Ashraf ), who 
while opposed to the Umaiyads and former fighters 
by the side of c Ali, had long lost their enthusiasm 
for the cause of his family, was overcome by the on- 
slaught of the troops, composed for the most part 
of adventurers and man' all led by Ibn al-Ashtar. a 
most capable warrioi. The Zubairid governor tied 
(he was at this time c Ahd Allah b. Muti c al-Kurashi). 
the Ashraf capitulated and al-Mukhtar, undisputed 
lord of Kufa, rapidly extended his power over 
Mesopotamia and the eastern provinces, to which 
he at once appointed governors; the south alone, 
with Basra, remained to Ibn al-Zubair. 

Al-Mukhtar had naturally to give the Ashraf 
positions of authority in his organisation but he 
could not completely gain their confidence. Although 
old partisans of ‘All, or sons of partisans, thev 
were moderates who distrusted al-Mukhtar as an 
extremist and demagogue : indeed, the favour which 
the latter showed to the ?nau'ali , who formed hi> 
real support, threatened to overthrow the system 
on which the political and economic supiemacv 
of the Aiabs over the native population was based, 
for not even the conversion of the latter to Islam 
had made them equal to their conquerors. Al- 
Mukhtar therefore was faced with the necessity 
of deciding for one or other. He preferred the ma- 
nia ll party, probably more fiom genuine conviction 
than for political reasons : he must have believed 
that the tnumph of the Mahdl whom he foietold 
would make all believers equal without distinction 
of race. During the absence of the army which ^ 
had gone under Ibn al-Ashtar to fight c Abd al- 
Malik's troops, the Ashraf made an attempt to 
overthrow al-Mukhtar who was forced to temporize 
I with them; but succeeding in informing Ibn al* 
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Ash tar of his difficulty, the latter returned to 
Kufa and completely routed the enemies of al- 
Mukhtar. This was the signal for putting into 
execution the latter’s full Shl c a programme ; all 
those who had taken part in the murder of al- 
Ilusain, or had neglected to defend him, were 
put to death. This bloody deed seemed to have 
divine approval, for two days later the Svrian 
army which had set out for the c Irak was completely 
routed on the banks of the Khazlr by Ibn al- 
Ashtar, and its leader : Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad, who , 
had defeated and killed al- Husain, was killed m 
the battle (Muhairam 67). In the fanatical enthu- ' 
Masm of these days in which the Shl c a cause seemed - 
to have won a definite success there took place 1 
episodes of great religious interest although un- j 
fortunately not vet clearly explained, notably the ' 
worship of the empty chair (Tabari, ii. 702 — 706; , 
of. al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil , ed. Wright, p. 597-600). , 
But in spite of his successes at home and abroad, 
al-Mukditar was threatened by the presence in 
Basia of the brother of c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair, 
Mus c ab, whose army, organised by al-Muhallab b. 
Abi Sufra, hardened in the war with the Kharidjis j 
and strengthened by the accession of the Kufan j 
Ashraf who had left the town, was one to be feared. ; 
Indeed, the Shn troops were defeated by it at al- ; 
Madhar on the Tigris: a little later at Harura% I 
they suffered a complete rout, mainly because of 
the ab&ence of Ibn al-Ashtar who was in the north | 
at al-Mawsil and whom al-Mukhtar either through \ 
distrust of him or through excess of confidence in j 
himself had neglected to recall. Al-Mukhtar who | 
had taken refuge in the citadel of Kufa held out ! 
there valiantly for four months. Finally abandoned j 


manner in which he arrived (no doubt through a 
crisis within himself) at the religious and eschato- 
logical conception of the ShPa of which he was 
the creator and which is infinitely greater than 
the expiatory sacrifice of the tazcudbun of Sulaiman 
b. Surad. It is owing to this conception that the 
importance of the movement started by al-Alukhtar 
is far greater than the ephemeral political success 
which he enjoyed; in the popular enthusiasm which 
welcomed his propaganda we see the germs of 
the ideas which tiansfoimed the Shi c a from a 
political movement to a religious doctrine. In what 
measure these ideas were in existence before al- 
Mukhtar, m what 1 elation they stood to that enig- 
matical peisonage c Abd Allah b. Saba 3 and his 
disciples are points that are still obscure. But if 
he was not the inventor of the doctrine of the 
Mahdl, it was undoubtedly he who in locating in 
a real person, Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya, the 
mystical figure of the Messiah, the restorer of the 
true religion, gave it the stamp which was hence- 
forth typical of imam! doctrines. 

The name Mukhtarlya is borne by one of the 
many Sb,i c a subdivisions given in the lists of the 
writers on heresies; but it is doubtful if it ever had 
a real existence as an organised sect, especially as the 
sources which mention it do not clearly distinguish 
it from the Kaisanlya [q. v.] and the Kh a- 
shabiya [q. v.], which seem very likely to be 
the legitimate successors of the teachings of al- 
Mukhtar. 

Bibliography : The principal and almost 
the only source for the history of al-Mukhtar 
is al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), ii. 530 — 752 and 
passim , which is based for the most patt on 


by most of his men, he was slain in a desperate | the statements of eye-witnesses of the events, 

sortie (Ramadan 14, 67). His body was mutilated, 1 The secondary sources add practically nothing 

his hand suspended at the gate of the great mosque j new ; they are quoted in Caetam, Chronographia 

(and it was only taken down many years later by islamica , a. 64 § 13, 65 § 6, 66 §§ 5 — 7, 9 — 12, 

al-Hadjdjadj); one of his wives, who would not 67 §§2, 4, 42 (a few details also in the biography 

disown him, was executed in brutal fashion, although of Muhammad b. al-IIanaflya in Ibn Sa c d, v. 

she was the daughter of al-NVman b. Bashir 71 — 77); H. D. van Gelder, Mohtdr de valsche 

al-Ansarl, who had been governor of Kufa under Propheet^ Leyden 1S88; J. Wellhausen, Die reL- 

Mu awiya. A great many of al-Mukhtar’s followers poL Oppositionsparteien im alien Islam {Abh.G. 

were also massacred. W. Gott N. S., v. 2, 1901), p. 74 — 89. Cf. 

The nature of the movement led by al- also the bibliography given in the articles Kai- 

Mukhtar has been variously judged by modern SANIYA and KHASHABlVA (add al-Xawbakhti, 

historians. The historical tradition which grew up Firak al-Skla, ed. Ritter [ Bibl . Islamica , iv., 

in Kufa, especially in the milieu of the Ashraf, is 1 93 1 ]■» P- 20 — 3 °)* (G. Levi Della \ ida) 

naturally hostile and regards him as an adventurer MU KH TAR PASHA, Gh azI Ahmad, a 1 u r- 

and false prophet. His conduct was undoubtedly kish general and statesman, was born in 
somewhat crooked occasionally; the way in which Sept. 1832, the son of a high official in Brussa, 
he exploited the name of Ibn al-Hanafiya (who and received a military training there and in Con- 
never wished to be completely compromised in stantinople (officer in 1854). He took pait in the 
the business of the Mahd!) was not quite fair. Crimean War, from i860 taught in the Mekteb-i 
But neither these doings nor his double dealing Harblye as professor of the art of war and in 1865 
with regard to the Ashraf (they paid him back was tutor to the prince Yusuf Tzz al-Din. After 
however only too well) are sufficient to convict holding a command in Albania (1867 — 1S70) he 
him of bad faith. They were tactical expedients distinguished himself under Redif Pasha in the 
which every one who wants to stir the masses is Yaman campaign, the conduct of which he took 
justified m employing for the triumph of his cause, over in 1871 as General of Division and Pasha. 
It seems certain that al-Mukhtar sincerely believed On his return he was given the title of mushir. 
in his mission, and his equalitarian ideas about the In the Herzegovina he was defeated in 1876 at 
mawali , although premature, were, as the future the Duga Pass. After the declaration of war by 
was to show, the only ones which could secure to Russia (April 24, 1877) he was given the supreme 
Islam its later expansion and transform it from command on the Caucasus front, where after at 
the exclusively Arab movement it was at first into first having to retire to Koprukuy, he counter- 
a world wide civilization. What is still and will attacked at Dahar(June 21) and Ziwin (June 25) 
remain mysterious in the personality of al-Mukhtar and forced the Russians under the Armenian 
(Wellhausen rightly observes that “demoniac” generals Loris-Melikoff and Ter-Hugassoff, to eva- 
natures like his are always problematic), is the cuate Ottoman territory and occupied Sukhum. 
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Successes in August on the Ya gh ni Dagh and at 
Kfzil-Tepe (near Bajh Gedikler) earned htm the 
title of honour of Ghazl [q. v.j but did not prevent 
the collapse of the army in Oct. — Nov. [cf. dewe 
not C\. kars and ekzerum]. Appointed Commandev- 
in-Chief of the Artilleiy, he restored peace m Crete 
in 1878: in 1879 — 1S85 he served as commissioner 
on the Greek frontier. As a result of the Anglo- 
Turkish agreement of Oct. 24, 1SS5, he became 
the first High CommUsioner of the Porte in Egypt, 
holding the post till 1906 and playing a part in 
the Taba affair. In this period he busied limiself 
with the question of reforming the calendar; he 
advocated a uniform Hidjra solar year for all 
Muslims (see Bibl .). 

From Dec. 1908 Vice-President of the Ottoman 
Senate, he proposed m the National Assembly of 
Apiil 27, 1909 to give prince Reshad the name 
Mehmed V in memory of the first conqueror 
{Fatih) of Constantinople [see MUHAMMAD 11] 
(communication of c Abd al-Rahman Sheief to 
Martin Hartmann): he himself led the deputation 
which announced his accession as Sultan-Caliph 
and brought him to the War Ministry to receive 
the oath of allegiance [cf. baUa]. On Oct. 14, 
1 9 1 1 he succeeded sa'ld Pasha [q. v.] as Presi- 
dent of the Senate and on July 22, 1912 as 
grand-viziei in the cabinet of the “Great Ones” 
( Buyukler ). Under pressuie from the association 
of old-Turkish officers (Khctlaskaran) he per- 
suaded the Senate on Aug. 4 by a bold interpre- 
tation of the constitution to declare the session 
of Parliament closed. He endeavoured to free the 
army and civil service from politics, obtained an 
amnesty for Albania, recalled Ahmad c Izzet Pasha 
from the Yatnan, instituted the Naval Medal and 
Medal of the RedCrescent, obtained favourable terms 
in the treaty of peace with Italy (Oct. iS, 1912) 
but could not avert the catastrophe in the Balkan 
War. On Oct. 29, 1912 he retired in favour of 
K'amil Pasha, but remained a member of the 
Senate till 1918, in which on Feb. 12, 1917 he 
advocated the adoption of the Gregorian calendar 
and rejection of the Christian reckoning for the 
financial year. He died on Jan. 21, 1919. Mahmud 
Mukhtar Pasha is his son. 

Bibliography. General Izzet-Fuad, Autres 
Occasions perdues . . ., Critique stratcgique de la 
Camp ague J'Asie Mineure 1S77 — iSyS, Pans 
1908 (Izzet-Fuad Pasha makes use of Mehmed 
c Arif Bey’s book Bashimizi Gelenlcr which was 
inspired by Mukhtar Pasha); Ghazi Ahmed Moukh- 
tar Pacha, La Rcjorme du Calen.lt icr (transl. 
O. -\ . E.), Le)den 1S93: Collection Ousting 
Tertib-i than! , vol. i., v., vii.; Ostnanischer 
Lloyd , Constantinople 1908 — 1912 and other 
scattered sources. (G Jaschke) 

MUKHTARI. Sikapj al-DI.v Uehman b Mu- 
hammad ai.-MukhtakI al- Gh azx v \v 1. court 
poet of the later Ghaznawids Ibrahim 1>. 
Mas ud II (1059—1099) and Mas c ud III b. Ibrahim 
(l °99 11 * 4 )- He lived for a considerable period 

in Kirman. where he wrote panegyrics on the 
Saldjuk Arslan-Shah b. Kirmanshah (1101-1141). 
The great poet Madjd al-Din Sana'i showed him 
the greatest reverence and celebrated him in a 
long kasUa as the best poet of his time. He could 
not have been SanaYs teacher, as the Bankipore 
Catalogue (i. 32) says, since he must have been 
on y a year or two older than SanaY His intiuence 
owever is quite marked in many of SanSYs 


works. One of Mukhtarl’s philosophical kasidas 
may be regarded as the one of the finest exam- 
ples of the old Persian school of poetry since 
nazira on it were written by the best poets such 
as KhakanI, Amir Khusraw, Athli-i Akhdkan. 
c Abd al-Rahman Djainl and Nawa'i. His ch.et 
work is a large Dixvan of lyrics, the majotity of 
which are panegyrics in the style of the old Ghazni- 
wid poets like c Un^urI and Farrukhi, and dedicated to 
Ardan-Shah. Bahram-Shah, Adud al-L)awla Tallinn. 
Tain ghash- Khan and a number of viziers. B^ide-. 
these kasida' s theie were in the Diivan a fe<.\ 
short math net lo'i s, one of which of an astronomical 
nature seems to have had a great influence on 
later poetry. We should probably also ascribe to 
our poet the authoiship of the Shahriyar-na/ra . an 
imitation of the Shah-nania. the hero of which h 
Shahru at son of Uarzu son of Suhrab, 1. e. a great- 
giandson of Rustam, and the action of which h 
laid in India. The poem is dedicated toMas'udlll; 
in the preface the poet says that he has woikel 
at it for three years and hoped for a present 
worthy of this labour. If he does not receive thi-. 
gift however, he will not write a satire this; 
seems to be a direct refeience to Firdawai. The 
year of Mukhtarfs death is not exactly known. 530 
(H 35 b 534 (H 39 ), 544 (IM 9 ) and 554(1159)1^ 

mentioned The last date seems to be the right one. 

Bibliogr a p h y : H. Ethe, Ncupers : s<. h* 
Literatur ( Gr . /. Ph ii. 234, 256 — 257): 
Dawlatshah, p. 93; Madjma' al-F itsahd\ 1. 
598 — 607. A manuscript of the Shahriyai -nunu: 
in Rieu, _n. 542. (E. Berthels) 

al-MUKIT. [See Allah. II.] 

MUKRA, a district and village in the 
Yam an, a day’s journey south of San c a\ The 
Arab geographers mention a cornelian mine here. 
The name is also given to a mountain in the 
Yaman Sarat According to Sprenger, we cannot 
connect the Himyar tube of this name with the 
M oxptTzi of Ptolemy. 

Bibliography : al-Hamdani, Si fat D}jzb‘ai 
all Arab , ed. L). H. Muller (Leyden 1884-1891). 
p. 6 S. 104 sq. ; al-Mukaddasi, B.G.A . , ni. 91; 
al-Hamadhanl, B.G.A ., v. 36; Ibn Khurdajhbih, 
vi. 14 1 ; al-Ya^kubi, B.G.A., vii. 319; \ 3 kut, 
Mu'djam, ed. F. Wustenfeld, 111. 130; iv. 437 -, 
603; A. Sprenger, Die alte Geographic Atabnns, 
Bern 1875, p. 244. (A. Groh.MANN) 

MUKTADAB, name of the thirteenth 
metre in Arabic prosody, very little used : 
in theory it consists of three feet, with two 'suc- 
cessive nius taf : ilun, in each hemistich; but in 
practice it has only two. 

There is one ' arud and one darb\ 
maf'ulatu rn us ta f^ilun : m if'ulatu mustaf ih in. 
However, maf^ulatu should lose its f fna'ulatu 
= fa ul a tii) or change its Ti to if, which is veiy 
frequent (maf^uldtu = fa'ilatu). 

Mus taf^ilun can never retain its f ( mustn't .un 
— muftefilun), (Moh. BenchkNEH) 

AL- MUKTADI bi-Amrx 'llah, Ahu ’l-K.WU 
c Abd Allah i: Muhammad, c Abbasid caliph. 
His father was a son of the caliph al-Kahm and 
his mother an Armenian slave girl named Frdjuwan. 
After the death of his grandfather al-Kahm hi 
S ha c ban 467 ( April 1075), al-Muktadi succeeded 
him as caliph. The real ruler was the Saldjuk 
sultan Malikshah [q. v.] to whose daughter al- 
Muktadi was married in 480 (1087). By 482 (1089) 
however, she had returned to her father because 
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she was neglected by the caliph. Malikshah, who I 
wished to prevent the caliph interfeung in affairs 
of state, endeavouied to induce him to leave 
Baghdad and take up his residence in another 
town, this plan however came to nothing through 
the death of the sultan in Shawwal 485 (Nov. 1 
1092) and al-Muktadi was left in peace in the 
capital. About this time the power of the Saldjuks 
leached its greatest height and in all the lands 1 
conquered by them the spiritual supremacy of the : 
caliph was recognised. Al-Muktadi died suddenly 
on 15 th or 19 th Muharram 487 (4 th or 8 th Feb. ! 
1094) at the age of 38. He was perhaps poisoned : 
by Malikshah’s son and successor, Barkiyaiuk [q. v] 
whom he had offended by confirming the selection 
of his minor brother Mahmud as sultan. 

B ibli 0 g r a phy\ Ibn ai-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, 
x., see Index: Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri , ed. 1 
Derenbourg, p 398 — 403 ; Muhammad b. Shakir, 
Fazvat al-lVafayat , i. 2335 Ibn Khaldun, al- 
: Ibar , iii. 472 sqq.; Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i 
Kazwlnl, Ta J rikh-i Giizida , ed. Browne, 1. 359 sq . ; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 121 — 1371 Houtsma, 
Recited de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des be?- ' 
djcucides , ii. 12, 22, 45, 49 — 81; Le Strange, \ 
Baghdad during the Abbas id Caliphate, p. 283, ' 
292 j*/., 326. (K. V. Zettfrsteen) 

al-MUFITADIR. [See Allah, II.] 
al-MUKTADIR bi 'llah, Abu *l-Fadl Dia c - ! 
far b. Ahmad, c Abbas id caliph, son of al- 
Mu tadid and a slave named Shaghab. After the , 
death of his brother al-Muktafl in Dhu ’1-Ka c da ; 
295 (Aug. 908), al-Muktadir who was only 13 at 
the time was proclaimed caliph. Many however 
preferred c Abd Allah, son of the caliph al*Mu c tazz, | 
and after the murder of the vizier al- c Abbas b. ! 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad [q. v.], al-Muktadir was declared 
to be deposed and Ibn al-Mu"tazz elected caliph. | 
The eunuch Mu J nis [q. v.] came forward to save ; 
al-Muktadir; Ibn al-Mu c tazz was slain and al-Muk- j 
tadir retained the caliphate. He showed very little i 
independence however and allowed himself to be I 
guided, sometimes by the personnel of the harem and I 
sometimes by the viziers among whom special 
mention may be made of the intiiguing Ibn al- 
Furat [q. v.] and the brave Ibn al-Djarrah [q. v.]. 
Al-Muktadir’s caliphate was therefore marked by 
a gradual decline. In his reign the dynasties of 
the Fatimids [q. v.] and Hamdanids [q. v.] became 
independent. The Karmatians also rebelled once 
more. In the years 307 (919 — 920) and 31 1 
(923) Basra was plundered by the Karmatian 
chief Abu Tahir Sulaiman [cf. AL-DJANNABl] and 
at the end of the year 31 1 (924) he fell upon 
the pilgrim caravan returning from Mecca. In 
l>hu ’1-Ka c da of the following year (925) he 
attacked the caravan which w r as going on the 
pilgi image to Mecca from Baghdad and put it to 
flight. He next plundered al-Kufa and then returned 
to Bahrain. An army sent against the Karmatians 
under the command of Mu'nis arrived only after 
they had retired. In 314 (926 — 927) Yusuf b. Abi 
TSadj was summoned from Adharbaidjan to help, 
but Sulaiman defeated him in Shawwal of the 
following year (Dec. 927) and took him prisoner. 
The caliph’s troops did not dare to give battle and 
in Muharram 316 (March 928) Sulaiman seized 
the town of al-Rahaba. After an unsuccessful 
attack on al-Rakka he retired; in 317 (929 — 
93°), or, according to others, in 316, he plun- 
dered Mecca and carried off the Black Stone. 


I On the Byzantine frontier both sides continued 
their raids with varying fortunes. In 305 (917) 
the Byzantines made an offer of peace and after 
two years peace was definitely concluded, but 
hostilities very soon broke out again. In 314 
1 (926 — 927) the Byzantines ravaged the district of 
Malatya and in the following year they crossed a 
considerable part of Aimenia. After taking seveial 
1 Armenian cities which belonged to the Arabs 
: (316 = 928 — 929) and occupying northern Mesopo- 
tamia (317 = 929 — 930) they lost all their gains 
1 in 319— 320 (= 931 — 932). In Muharram 317 
: (Feb. 929) a rebellion broke out in the capital. 
Al-Muktadir was forced to abdicate but was brought 
to a place of safety by Mu 3 nis, while the soldiery 
plundered the palace. His brothei Muhammad 
was summoned to be Commander of the Faithful 
1 in his stead with the stjle al-Kahir: but since 
the chief leader of the rebels, the head of police 
N’azuk, could not satisfy the demands of the troops 
foi higher pay, al-Kahir was deposed after a few 
days and al-Muktadir placed on the throne once 
more. In Baghdad the confusion increased and in 
1 320 (932) the catastiophe came. The enemies of 
i Mu’nis took advantage of his absence to peisuade 
' the caliph that Mu’nis intended to dethrone him 
; and when Mu'nis approached at the head of his 
1 army, al-Muktadir was persuaded with great reluc- 
! tance to take the field against him ; he fell at the 
1 beginning of the encounter (27 th Shawwal 320 = 

, Oct. 31, 932). See also the article muhammad 
! B. YAKUT. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii. 
2280 — 2294; c Arlb. ed. de Goeje, p. 21 — 186; 

| Mas c udl, Murudj , ed. Pans, vni. 247 — 2S6; ix. 
6, 8, 47, 52; Kitdb al- Agk anl , ii. 76 : v. 32; Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Toinberg, vni. 6 sqq . ; Ibn al-Tik- 
j taka, al-Fakhri , ed. Derenbourg, p. 352 — 374; 
Ibn Khaldun, al-IIbar , iii. 3 5 S sqq . ; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen , ii. 540 sqq . ; A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen - uni A be mi land. i. 532 sqq.\ 
Muir, The caliphate , its rise , decline , and fall \ 
new ed. by Weir. p. 563. 565 ; Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbas id Caliphate , see Index; 
do., A Greek Embassy to Baghadd in 9/7 A.D . , 
in f.R.A.S . , 1897, p._35 sqq. : M. Bowen, Life 
and Times C A17 ibn c Isd , Cambridge 1928. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-MUKTAFI li-A.mr 1 'llah, Abu c Abi> Allah 
Muhammad, c Abbasid caliph, bom on 12^ 
Rabl c II 489 (April 9, 1096), son of al-Mustazhir 
and a slave girl. After the deposition of his nephew 
al-Rashid, al-Muktafi was acknowledged as caliph 
on the 8 th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 530 (Sept. 17, 1136). 
While the Saldjuks w'ere fighting among themselves, 
he did his best not only to maintain his indepen- 
dence but also to extend his, rule and one district 
after the other in the c Irak fell into his hands. 
In 543 (1148) a number of emirs announced their 
allegiance to Sultan Mas c ud and marched on Baghdad 
but dispersed after several encounters with the 
caliph’s troops. According to some sources, the 
same thing took place again next year. In Radjab 
547 (Oct. 1152) Mas c ud died, and was succeeded 
by his nephew' Malikshah who was deposed in 
a few months and succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad. In the meanwhile the caliph seized 
the two towns of al-Hilla and Wasit. In the fol- 
lowing year Sultan Sandjar w’ho lived in Kh urasan 
was attacked and taken prisoner by the rebel Ghuzz 
[q. v.] whereupon his emirs proclaimed Mas c ud's 
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brother Sulai man shah sultan. In Muharram 551 
(Feb.-March 1156) the latter was recognised by the 
caliph on condition that he did not interfere in the 
affairs of the Trak. Although al-Muktafi supported 
him he was defeated in Djumaua I ( June — July) of 
the same year by his nephew Muhammad and the 
latter’s auxiliary. In Dhu ’l-Hidjdja (Jan.— Feb. 1157) 
Sultan Muhammad advanced on Baghdad to take 
vengeance on the caliph. The latter had to retire 
to the eastern part of the town and was besieged 
there for several months. In Rabi c I 55- (May 
1 1 5 1 ) however, the sultan suddenly raided the siege 
because Mahkshah was advancing on Hamadhan. 
As the latter therefore retued, hostilities automa- 
tically ceased and Muhammad is said to have 
later made his peace with al-Muktafi. The latter 
twice besieged Taki it in vain; on the other hand, 
he succeeded in taking Lihf. The Crusaders con- 
tinued their hostilities in al-Muktafi's caliphate. 
The most powerful pillar of Islam was the Atabeg 
of al-Mawsil, c Imad al-Din Zangl, and his son Nur 
al-Lhn Mahmud in Syria. Al-Muktafi died on 2 nd 
Rabr I 555 (March 12, 1160). 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 1 
xi. 27 sqq. : Ibn al-Tiktaka, aUFdkhrl (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p. 416 — 425; Ibn Khaldun, al^Ibar, 
iii. 512 sqq . ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Kazwini, 
Ta'nkhri Guzida (ed. Biowne), i. 364 jy.; Weil. 
Gesch. d. Chalifen , ni. 219.258 — 306; Houtsma, 
Reeueil de textes relatifs a Bins to ire des Sel- 
djoucides , ii., see Index. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-MUKTAFI bi ’llah, Abu Muhammad c AlI ; 
B. Ahmad, 'Abba si d caliph, son of al-Mu c tadid 
and a Turkish slave girl named £icek (Arabic 
Djidjak). In 281 (894 — S95) he was appointed j 
by his father governor of al-Raiy and several towns : 
in the neighbuuihood, and five years later he was 
made governor of Mesopotamia and took up his 
quarters in al-Rakka. After the death of al-Mu c tadid 
on 22 nd Rabi c II, 289 (April 5, 902), he ascended 
the throne and at once won the good-will of the , 
people by his liberality and by destroying the 
subterianean dungeons in the capital. He proved 
a brave and fearless leader who fought with suc- 
cess against the many enemies of the caliphate. 1 
The Karmatians were ravaging Syria: one town 1 
after another fell into their hands and Damascus 
itself was plundered. On the 6 th Muharram 291 
(Nov. 29, 903) the general Muhammad b. Su- 
laiman finally succeeded in inflicting a crushing : 
defeat on them and they scattered in all directions. 1 
Muhammad then turned his attention to Egypt ; 
where he put an end to the rule of the Tulunids. 
Many of their followers joined him and after the 
Tulunid Harun b. Khumaiawaih had been slain, 
the capital had to suirender (Safar 292 = fan’ 
905) and c Da al-Nushari was appointed governor 1 
of Egypt. An attempt to restore the Tulunids was 
easily crushed (293 = 905— 906;. About this time ' 
the Karmatians again began to be troublesome and 
at the beginning of the year 294 (Oct. -Nov. 906) 
they attacked the gieat pilgrim caravan returning ; 
from Mecca, massacred the men and carried off 1 
the women and children. In Rabl c I of the same ; 
year (Dec. 906 — Jan. 907) they were defeated ! 
near al-Kadisiya by the caliph’s troops under 
Waslf b. Sawaitegin. The war with the Byzantines | 
was also vigorously pursued. In 291 (903—904) ' 
a Greek named Leo who had adopted Islam under- ; 
00 a number of raids on the Greek coasts with 
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his fleet of 54 ships. The Byzantines however 
had the advantage by land. In 292 (904 — 905) 
Mar c ash, al-MassIsa and Tarsus were taken by the 
Greek general Andronicus and in the following 
year the Byzantines advanced as far as Halab 
Then the Muslims gained the upper hand and 
Andronicus went over to them. Al-Muktafi died m 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 295 (Aug. 90S) at the age of 31. 
cf. also the article al- c abbas b. al-hasan b. 

AHMAD. 

Bibliography'. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), ni. 
2140 sqq., 2207 — 22S1: c Arlb (ed. de Goeje;, 
p. 1 sqq . ; Mas c udl, Murudj (ed. Pans), vni. 213- 
247; ix. 47, 52 ; Kitab al- Ag hd/ii. vni. 54; ix. 141 : 
xv. 99: Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), vii. 324 sqq . ; 
viii. 4 sqq . ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-fakhri (ed. Deien- 
bourg), p. 350 — 352; Muhammad b. Shakir. 
Farcdt al-JVafayat , ii. 41 sq . ; Ibn Khaldun. 
al- Iba>\ iii. 352 sqq ; Weil, Gesch . d. Chalifen , 
Rise. 11 483, 488, 516 sqq.\ Muir, The Caliphate , itj 
Decline , and Fall , new ed., p. 554^^.; Le Strange. 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate , p. 120, 
195, 25 2 sqq. _ (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

ai.-MUKTANA, Baha^ al-Di\ , a Druse 
m is sionary and author, with his teacher 
Hamza (b. c All : q. v.) founder of the theological 
system of the Druses [q. v.], the fifth minister of 
the Druse theogony, with several titles of honour, 
in addition to the above two: al-Djanah, al-Aisar, 
al-Tall, al-Khayal, al-Mukasir etc. His “secular” 
name was Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c All b. Ahmad al-Sarnuki. 
Of his life practically nothing is known. As Arab 
historians are silent about him (Silvestie de Sac\, 
Expose de la > eligion des Diuzes , ii. 320), his 
own writings are almost the only source. Accor- 
ding to Dru^e tradition, he was kadi in Alexandria 
in al-Hakim’s time [q v.] (M. v. Oppenheim, Vom 
Mittelmeer sum Persischen Golf, i., Berlin 1S99. 
p. 1 3 5 J- As his works leveal quite a good know- 
ledge (not without misunderstandings) of Chnstian 
religion and literature, he may have been bom a 
Christian, probably in >yiia. Only for the period 
of his teaching do we have chronological exactne^. 
His taklid of investiture is dated on the I 3 ta 
Sha c ban of the third year of Hamza’s mission 1. e. 
41 1 (1020) (S. de Sacy, op. cit ., i. 474 — 475 : 
ii- 3°9- 313; transl., ibid , ii. 297 — 309)- 
earliest of his known writings is of the tenth \ear 
of Hamza, 418 a. h. (ibid., 11. 326). In conse- 
quence one must assume that he came to the front 
after the disappearance of al-Hakim and Hamza. 
His activity was not a continuous one and he had 
even to live for a time in concealment (about 
the year 17—18 of Hamza; see S. de Sacy, op. at , 
ii. 364), whether in Egypt or Syria is not certain 
(H. Guy-, La nation druze, p. 1 14). The latest date 
known m his writings is the 26^ year of Hamza, 
e - 433 — 434 (1042) (S. de Sacy, op. at., j- 
496; ii. 379). His farewell epistle dates from tin- 
year; according to it he had retired into conceal- 
ment (ibid., i. 514 — 515; ii. 358); nothing 
more is known of him. The “Druse theogony 
does not agree with these dates; it gives 17 y e ^ 1 ’’ 
as the period of his activity (H. Guys, op. fd , 
p. 107). Ph. Hitti’s assertion (The Origins of tne 
Druze People , p. 11) that he died in 1031 ^ ^ ue 
to a misunderstanding. 

Druse tradition not unjustly ranks him with Hamza 
and legards him as the greatest theological wiiter. to 
whom four of the sacred books are ascribed (M. v. 
Oppenheim, op. cit., i. 135— 137). These are not books 
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in the proper sense but collections of separate 
tracts, usually in the form of epistles, directed to 
followers of the Druse teaching or of other creeds 
in various lands (Byzantium, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
India). They are to this day frequently read by 
the Druses in their khalawat ; commentaries were 
written on some of them by the last independent 
Druse theologian c Abd Allah al-TanuWiJ (d. 1480; 
on him see Ph. Hitti, op . cit.. p. 53, 71: M. v. 
Oppenheim, op. cit.^ i. 137). Of the borne no 
Druse treatises so far known in Europe, 70 are 
ascribed by S. de Sacy to al-Muktana {op. cit i. 
484 and 496). Except for a few short texts 
published by S. de Sacy along with other writings of 
Hamza (see Bibl.) very few have been printed, 
namely the Kitab al-Bad J by Chr. Seybold (s. Bibl.') 
and al-Risalat al-Kustantjniya , sent in 1028 to the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine VIII., by J. Khalil 
and L. Ronzevalle (s. Bibl. and extiacts in Hitti, 
op. cit p. 64 — 67). Others are accessible only in 
translations and extracts (espec. in Silvestre de 
Sacy ; al-Risalat al-Masiluya , a synopsis in Hitti. op. 
cit., p. 68 — 70). As with other Druse writers, the 
style is very obscure and artificial, frequently 
embellished with rhymed piose. 

Silvestre de Sacy, whose book still is the most 
important collection of material, regards al-Muk- 
tana as U un enthousiaste de bonne foi” {op. cit ., 
i. 508). It is highly desirable that some one 
should devote a special study to his life and work, 
paying particular attention to the authenticity of 
his works and to a critical edition of them. 

Bibliography', (cf. also the references in 
the text): Silvestre de Sacy, Expose de la religion 
des Druses , ii., Paris 1838, p. 297 — 384 and 
passim . The German version is still valuable 
for its Index: Ph. Wolff, Die Drusen und Hire 
Vorlaufer , Leipzig 1845, p. 394-402 and passim ; 
H. Guys, La nation druze , Paris 1863, p. 106- 
1 1 5 an( I do-, Theogonie des Druzes , Pans 1863, 
p. 66 — 68, 1 19 — 120; Philip R. Hitti, The 
Origins of the Druze People and Religion , New 
York 1928, Index: Silvestre de Sacy, Chresto- 
mat hie arabe 2 , ii., Paris 1826, p. 67-105 (text) 
and p. 19 1 — 273 (transl.), by al-Muktana are 
N°. 9 — 11 and probably N°. 7; Chr. Seybold, 
Die Drusenschrift Kitab Alnoqat WaldaivcPir. 
Das Buch der Punkte und Kreise , Kirchhain 
N.-L., 1902, p. ix. and p. 76—79 {Kitab al-Bad 5 ); 
J. Khalil and L. Ronzevalle, VEpitiea Constan- 
tin^ in M.F.O.B ., in., Bairiit 1909, p. 493 — 534 * 
(Ign. Kratschkowsky) 
MULAI. [See Mawla.] 

MULK (a.), royal power, is used in the 
Kur 3 an with reference to God and to ceitain pre- 
Islamic personages, who all appear in the Old 
Testament, and in the former case is synonymous 
with malakiit ; the latter word however occurs 
only four times in the Kur’an and always with 
a dependent genitive {hull tha F or al-satnawat 
wa D-ard) while mu Ik is often used absolutely. 
To God alone belongs mulk , He has no associate 
therein; to Him belongs mulk over heaven and 
earth as well as over the judgment. He gives 
mulk to whom He will; the unbelievers have no 
share in it. Shaitan promised Adam imperishable 
mulk and tempted him with this promise to eat 
of the shadjarat al-khuld (Sura xx. 1 18). Nimrud 
endeavours to claim for himself God’s mulk against 
Ibrahim (ii. 260) but God gives mulk to the family 
of Ibrahim (iv. 57). Yusuf thanks God in prayer 
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for the mulk which He has given him (xxi. 102). 
Fir c awn boasts of his right to the mulk Misr 
(xliii. 50); God wills to give Talut mulk over 
the recalcitrant Israelites and to send the tdbut 
as a sign (ii. 248 sqq.) Dawud’s mulk is mentioned 
ii. 252 and xxxviii. 19 and Sulaiman’s ii. 96; 
the latter prays for it (xxxviii. 34). 

That the conception of mulk was not carried 
over into Muslim law generally has been explained 
in the article malik ; an exception is Egypt during 
the Aiyubid period and in quite modern times. 
Cf. also the article tadj and G. Richter, Studien 
zur Geschichte der dlteren arab. Eiirstenspiegel 
{Leipz. Sent. Studien , N. F., ni., 1932), esp. p. 6. 

(M. Plessner) 

MULTAN is an ancient town of the 
Pandjab situated in 30° 12' N. and 71 0 31'E., 
and has been known at various times as Kashtpur, 
Hanspur, Bagpur, Sanb 01 Sanabpur, and finally 
Mulasthan, of which Multan is a corruption. This 
name is derived from that of the idol and temple 
of the sun, a shrine of vast wealth, which the 
Arabs, who plundered it. named Jar al-Jhahab , 
or the house of gold. It remained the Arab capital, 
and the outpost of Islam in India, for three cen- 
turies but by A. D. 900 its rulei had become in- 
dependent of Baghdad. At this time it was seized 
by c Abd Allah the Karmati, and became a strong- 
hold of the Karmatian heretics, who were crushed 
and expelled by the orthodox Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The town and province remained nominally subject 
to his descendants until Khusraw Malik, the last 
of them, was carried into captivity by Mu‘izz 
al-DTn Muhammad b. Sam, when it became a 
province of his Indian empire. On his death the 
governor, Nasir al-Din Kabaca, attempted to establish 
his independence of Dihll, but Kutb al-Din Aibak 
reduced him to obedience, and the province 
remained nominally subject to Dihll from 1206 
to 1438 when Shaikh Yusuf Kuraishi became 
independent ruler of Multan and was followed by 
the kings of the Langah tribe, who reigned until 
1527. The town was occupied both by Timur in 
1397 and by Babur in 1528. 

The province was one of the suba s of Akbar's 
empire, and remained nominally subject to his 
successors until 1752, when its allegiance was 
transferred to Kabul. It was threatened by the 
Sikhs as early as 1771, but was not annexed by 
them until 1818, when Randjit Singh took the 
city by storm. It was not affected by the first 
Sikh war, but the murder of two British officers 
by Mulradj led to the second Sikh war, and the 
city was captured on January 3, 1S49. Its fortifi- 
cations were dismantled in 1854 and its garrison 
was disarmed in the mutiny of 1S57. 

Bibliography: Firishta, Giilsjian-i Ibrahimi 
(Bombay 1832); Tabakat-i Ahbari , by Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad; Sir Edward D.Maclagan, Gazetteer 
cf the Multan District (I.ahore 1902). 

(T. W. Haig) 

MU MIN, title of sura xl. See also Allah, 
II and Imam. 

al-MU MINUN, title of sura xxiii. 
al-MUMIT. [See Allah, II.] 

MUMKIN. [See Mantik.] 
al-MUMTAHINA, title of suia lx. 

MUMTAZ, Harkiiwu rdar b. Mahmud Turk- 
man FaR.ahI, a Persian writer, a contempo- 
rary of the Safawid Sultan Husain (1694 — 1722). 
At an early age he left his native town of Farah 
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and went to Marw wheie he entered the service 
of the governor Aslan-Khan. After two years 
however, he left this post and became munshi with 
Hasan Kul! Khan Shamlu Kurcl-bashf in Isfahan. 
At a banquet theie at his master’s house he heard 
a story which attracted him exceedingly. He wrote 
it down and it became the foundation of a great 
collection, MahfilTna , which contained about 400 
stories and consisted of a mukaddama. eight bah 
and a khathna. Soon afterwards he returned to 
Faiah, spent >.ome time in Herat and Me^hhed and 
then entered the seivice of the emir Minueihr 
Khan b. Karcighay whose duty it was to defend 
Darun and Khabushan against raids by the wild 
nomad tribes. His stay theie was disastrous for 
Mumtaz, since he lost all his goods and chattels 
and the valuable manuscript of his Jfa/i *ilai a 
during a nomad raid: he did not have another 
copy of it. He resolved however to restore the 
book and wrote all the stones that he could 
lemember a second time Thus arose the second 
version of the Mahf.lara , which consists of a 
mukaddama , five bah** and a knatima and has 
come down to us undei the title Mahbiib al-Knlub. 
The book is written in an extravagantly aitificial 
style. The khatima is the best part; it contains 
the celebrated story of Ziba and Ran a, which is 
veiy common in Persia in a simplified form in 
many editions fiom the popular presses. 

B i b l i 0 g r a p h y : II. Ethe. Keu persist he 
I.itteratio ( G./.Ph , ii. 333). A Mb. of the 
Mahbub al-Kalub in Rieu, ii. 767, 1093; lith. 
Bombay 1852 (Edwards. Catalogue p. 150). See 
also Malcolm, Histoi y of Peisia, i. 614. 

_ (E. Blrthels) 

MUMTAZ MAH ALL, wife of Shah Italian, 
and the lady for whom the Tadj Mahall [q. v.] 
was built. She was the daughter of Abu’i-Hasan 
Asaf Khan, who was Xur Djahan's brothei. Hei 
name was Aujjumand Banu, the title Mumtaz 
Mahall being conferied on her after Shah Djahans 
accession. She was his favourite wife and bore 
him fourteen children, seven of whom grew up. 
She was born in 1593, married in 1612, and 
died, at Burhanpur in the Deccan, very shortly 
after the birth of a daughter in 1631. She was 
beautiful and amiable, and Shah Ijjahan loved her 
tenderly. 

Bib hog rap h y : Khwaf i Khan, Muntakhab 
al-Litbab , 1. 459; c Abd al-Hamid Labor!, Bad- 
diahnama 1. 384; Manucci. S'oria do Mogor, 
tianslated by \V. Irvine; Elliot-Dowson, vii. 
27; Indian Magazine for December 1913, p. 316. 

(H. Beveridge) 

MUNADJDJIM. [See Astrology.] 
MUNADJDJIM BASHl is the name by which 
the author of the most important general 
historical work written in Turkey is 
known. His leal name was Ahmad F.fendi, son of 
Lutf Allah, a native of Eregli near Konya. lie 
was born in Selanik, in the first half of the xviih 
century, received a scholarly education and seived 
in his youth for fifteen yeais in the Mewlewi-khanc 
of Kasim Pasha under Shaikh Khalil Derle ( SiJjill-i 
Othmani, ii. 287). Aftei wards he studied astronomy 
and astrology and became court astrologer {tuu- 
na&djim baM) in 1078 (1667 — 1668). In 10S6 
s 1 73 ~ i ^ 76) he was admitted to the intimate circle 
ot bultan Muljammad IV as musahib-i padiOtahl. j 
Ifto _T as ^‘smissed in Muharram 1099 (November 
7 ) and banished to Egypt. From here he went , 


1 some years later to Mecca, where he became shaikh 
of the Mewlewi-khane. In 1105 (1693 — 1694) he 
was obliged to move to Medina, wdiere he lived 
for seven years. Soon after his return to Mecca 
he died there on the 29 th of Ramadan 1113 
(February 27 th 1702) and was buried near the 
tomb of Khadidja. 

Besides writing his historical work, Munadjdjim 
Bash? displayed a considerable literary actmt\. 
Of his works aie mentioned a hashiya on the 
Kur’an commentary of Baidawi, a commentaiy on 
the ''Aka id al'Aaudlya of al-ldji, a Lata? ij -name , 
a translation of the anecdotes of c l’baid-i Zakani. 
and a number of treatises on geometry, mysticism 
and muric. His Turkish d 1:0 an also gives him a 
place in the ranks of Turkish mystical poets; his 
takhallns was “Ashik. 

The general history was written in Arabic undei 
the title Djamr al- Du zoal, but although manuscripts 
of the Arabic original exist (the Sema'-Khane-i 
: Kdeh of c Ali Enwer mentions two MSS. not men- 
1 tioned bv Babinger. viz. one in the library of the 
j mosque uf Selim II in Adrianople and the other 
j in the imperial palace, in the library of Ahmad III 9, 

I it is much better known in the Turkish translation 
J made by the poet X’edim [q. v.] in the xviiflh century 
! under the title Saha* if al-Akhbdr (printed in three 
1 volumes in Constantinople in 12S5). It is a world 
j histoi v, arranged, after the fashion of similar Arabic 
| w'orks, according to dynasties, with a main division 
1 into three parts: the first treating of the history of 
| Muhammad, the second the non-Muhammadan 
dynasties and the third the Muhammadan dynasties. 
In the introductory chapters the author cites his 
: numerous sources, not a few' of which aie lost 
j in the original. Therefore the work has a special 
value for the knowledge of many smaller dynasties 
j and for tins reason it has been especially u«ed 
i by E. Sachau for Bin Verzeichms viuhammc- 
\ danisihei Pynastien. in SB. Br. Ah. /C., Berlin 
1923 (cf. the introduction). The last dynasty 
tieated is that of the Ottoman Sultans: it is pro- 
portionately longer and more detailed than the 
history of the other Muhammadan dynasties and 
based on several imperfectly known sources; the 
last part, which ends in 10S9 (1678), gives con- 
temporary history. The Turkish tianslation ot 
Xedim is very ieadable and not composed in the 
high-flown literary style that pievailed in his period. 
For this reason it is especially praised and lepre- 
sented in Ebuzzi} a Tew'fik'x Xiimune-i ICdebhat-i 
c otJimanlye 6 , Constantinople 1 330. 

/> ib h ogr a p hy : F. Babinger, 0 . 0 . H - and 

the souices mentioned there. 

(J. II. Kramers) 

ai.-MUNAFIKUN (a.), the term applied m 
the Kui an to those Medinese upon whose 
fidelity and zeal Muhammad could 
not absolutely rely. The Arabs (e. g- 
Mubarrad, Kamil , ed. Wright, p. 153) derive 
the word from ndtikap (“one of the entrances 
to the hole of a fieldmouse”), but it is certainly 
the borrowed Ethiopic manafek “heretic” from 
nafaka to “'-pin”, nafaka “to be divided, irresolute • 
The meaning “waveier”, “doubter” quite fits the 
usual use of the word in the Kur'an, while the 
usual translation “hypocrite” only suits a few 
passages Anothei description of the same people 
in the Kur'an is : “those in whose hearts there 
is sickness (weakness, doubt)”, again in contiast to 
the unshakably firm believers. Sometimes (ix. 68 
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sq. ; xxxiii. 73; xlviii. 6; lvii. 13) there are refe- 
lenees to women of this type ( munajikat ) in 
addition to the male munafikun. A closer consi- 
deiation of the passages in question shows we 
have not to think of a regular., rigidly defined 
party; sometimes the reference is to such Medinese 
as had only joined the Prophet under compulsion 
or reluctantly, and sometimes to those who had 
quite honestly joined him but had not been able 
to letain their belief and enthusiasm j^ix. 67 ; 
lxiu. 3). Muhammad also on one occasion speaks 
of munafikun among the Beduins. The first group 
found their leader in Wbd Allah b. Ubaiy [q. v.] 
who would have been the chosen head ol the 
lvaila tribe, if a new and superioi force, which 
he could not meet, had not opposed him in 
Muhammad. Nevertheless these grumblers, joined 
by other unreliable elements, were strong enough 
to cause the greatest embarrassment to the Prophet 
in critical moments e. g. before the battle of l hud 
(lii. 160 sq.)^ in the War of the Ditch (xxxin. 1, 
12 — 24, 60, 73) and before the march on Tabuk 
(ix. 65 — 69, 74, 78), as he had always to be 
careful not to drive them over into the enemy's 
camp. It is no wonder then that his utterances 
about them are always made in a tone of great 
irritation. He describes them as hypocrites, who 
say something different from what they mean in 
their hearts (lii. 161; xiii. 1), in their irresolu- 
tion they join, according to their view of the 
futuie, sometimes the Muslims and sometimes the 
enemy (iv. 137— 142; v. 57); if it goes badly 
with the believers, they think that their religion 
has deceived them (vui. 51). When they are 
together among themselves they revenge themselves 
for the lestraint which they must put upon them- 
selves by malicious remarks about the Piophet 
and his revelations, but aie in great anxiety, lest 
Allah may communicate their secret conversations 
(ix. 65 sqq.; x. 79, 125 sqq.). They are indolent 
at prayer (iv. 14 1), refuse to take part in the 
fighting or to contribute from their means (xlvii. 
22, 31 • lvii. 1 sq.; lxiu. 71; cf. iv. 40 sqq.); they 
hope for a weakening of his power so that the 
more worthy may expel the meaner (lxni. 8). As 
representatives of the true Meccan aristocracy, their 
attitude and eloquence made a certain impression 
on the Prophet but on closer examination they 
are nothing but u propped timbers" (lxni. 4). In 
a word, they are no better than the unbelievers. 
Hod makes them err (iv. 50 sqq.) and their abode 
shall be hellfire (ix. 74; lvii. 13 sq.). We cannot 
help feeling in some ways a certain sympathy for 
these men who were deprived of their rights; but 
in the end they deserved their fate for their com- 
plete lack of ideas and courage at decisive moments 
and their conduct with regard to the Jews in 
Medina, whom they incited to resist Muhammad 
and then left in the lurch (cf. Iv. 11), makes a 
very unfavourable impression. With the death ot 
c Abd Allah they lost their leader and their oppo- 
sition was forced to be silent befoie the great 
successes of Muhammad’s last years. 

The word munafik remained however and like 
other Kur 3 anic teims was used in the fighting 
between the various paities as a term of abuse; 
cf- e. g. its application to Ibn Zubair (Tabari, 
h. 467, 3 ) and his party (Ahlwardt, Anonyme 
arab. Chronik , p. 73, 4 ). 

In the Kurban Sura lxiii. is called after the 
Munafikun; it is connected by most commentators 


— Mt°NIS al-MUZAFFAR 

| with the campaign against the Banu Mustalik. 

B ib Ho g rap h y : \V ellhausen, ResU arabi - 
sc hie n Heidentums 2 , p. 232; Noldeke, Neue 
Beitfdge zar semitischen Sprach wis sense haft, p. 
4S ; Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichite des Qorans, 
p. 88 sq., 167 sq.) 209; Ibn Ilisham, ed. W listen- 
teld, p. 411- 413, 546 sq., 558—560, 651, 670, 
6SS, 726, 734, 894. (Fr. Buhl) 

al-MUNDHIR 1;. MUHAMMAD. [See Umai- 

Y.VLte II.] 

! al-MUNDJIYA, title of sura lxvii., which is 
j also called t il-mutk and al-zoakiya. 

MUNGlR (Monghyr), the head-quarters 
1 of the Mungir District in Bihar and 
i Orissa in India, situated in 25 0 23' ±x. and 
; S6 3 28' E. on the south bank of the Ganges. The 
, population of the district in 1911 was 2,132,893, 

! of whom 200,339 were Muhammadans. Muham- 
madan histouans state that Bakhtiyar Khaldii was 
i the first Muhammadan who conqueied Mungir 
j during his subjugation of Bihar about 595 (119S). 
Henceforth it became a place of militaiy impor- 
tance. In 1177 (1703) Nawwab Mir Kasim, the 
■ Xawwan Subadar of Bengal, when he pioposed 
to light against the Butisli made Mungir his 
: military head-quarters. He founded here an arsenal 
under Guigtn (Gregory) Khan, his Armenian 
general. The gun-making industry for which the 
town is famous is said to date from the establish- 
j ment of this arsenal. 

Bibliography'. Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
xvii. 401 — 403: O'Malley, Bengal District Gazet- 
teers, Monghyr, Calcutta 1909, xvii. 

(M. HlDAYEI' IIosain) 

MUNIS DEDE or Derwish Hunts, Otto m an 
p u e t of Adnanople. He belonged to the 
Mewlewi Order. He received his education from 
the famous Ellis Dede (d. 1147 = 1734 ). He died 
in 1145 (1732) m Adrianople, where he is buried. 

Bibliography. Fatin, Tezkere , Constanti- 
nople 1271, p. 3S5 ; Ihtraiya, SiJjill-i c othmam, 
iv. 527: ‘All Enwer, Sema'khUue-i E.leb, Istanbul 
1309, p. 226. (Tn. Menzel) 

MU NIS al-MUZAFFAR, Abu 'l-Hasan, 
principal "Abb as id general fiom 296 to 
321 (90S— 933), and latterly virtual dictator 

(usual attribution *o him of fiisoa al-Kushuri seems 
to rest on passage — p. 347 — in filial al-Sabi J, s 
Kitiib al- ll'uzara [ed. Amedrozj, where Xasr 
i>hould be lead for Mu nis), a eunuch (passage of Ibn 
Miskawaih [ed. Amedroz and Margoliouth, 1. 160] 
shows that khadim in this case does not mean 
merely freedman, a-5 suggested by Massignon, al- 
llallaj , p. 205, N°. 2), said by al-Qhahabi, Ta'rlkh 
a l- Islam (followed by Ibn Taghribirdi, ed. Juynboll, 
ii. 255) to have been 90 years old at death (though 
this age would seem incredibly great for a recently 
active commander), i. e., to have been born in 
231 (845 — 846), and to have held the rank of 
amir for 60 years. 

Mu 5 ms first appears (if passage of al-Tabari, 
in. 1953 } refers to him) as a ghalam of al-Mu c - 
tadid (not yet caliph) in Zandj [q. v.] campaign 
of 267 (SSo— 8S1); and is mentioned as Chief of 
Police in caliph's camp in 287 (900). Al-Dhahabl 
(also Ibn Taghribirdi, hoc. cit .) states, again, that 
he was banished to Mecca by al-Mu c tadid, to be 
recalled on accession of al-Muktadir [q.v.]; and 
as Mu’nis is nowhere refened to during interve- 
ning reign of al-Muktafi, the statement may be 
true. (If so, in aI-Mas r udTs description, Murudj 
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al-Dhahab , ed. B. de Meynard, viii. 212, of al- 
Mu c tadid’s death, for khadim read khaziti , as in 
c Arlb, ed, de Goeje, p. 29). 

Mu 3 nis owed his later eminence mainly to his 
leading the defence, in 296 (908), of the Hasani 
palace at Baghdad for al-Muktadir against the 
partisans of the latter’s cousin, the pretender Ibn 
aI-Mu‘tazz [q. v.]. During the caliph’s youth his 
gratitude and that of his powerful mother for this 
service assured Mu ms’s position; and though later 
al-Muktadir’s favour turned to enmity, by that time 
Mu'nis's authority was hardly in need of support, 
owing chiefly to his almost invariably successful 
generalship. For though he undertook no very 
important campaigns, except perhaps the repulse 
of the Fatimid al-Mahdl [q. v.] in 307 (919 — 920) 
(tor which he received the lakab al-Sluzaffat ). and 
the defence of Baghdad from the Karmatians [q. v.] 
‘ D 3 J 5 ( 9 2 7 — 9 2 ^), he was only once defeated — 
in 306 (918). 

Mu’nis early fell out with the wazlr Ibn al-Furat 
[q.v.], repeatedly opposing him, till in 312 (924), 
on Ibn al-Furat’s third term of office, Mu'nis played 
a prominent part in securing his dismissal and ex- 
ecution, He now became all-powerful, being in- 
variably consulted on the appointment of viziers 
and so controlling the government. Hence the 
change of al-Muktadir’s affection to dislike, first 
signalized (315 = 927) in an abortive plot of the 
caliph’s to murder him. In 316 Mu'ms lent him- 
self to al-Muktadir’s deposition in favour of his 
half-brother al-Kahir [q. v.]. He almost immediately 
restored him, however, thereby becoming more 
absolutely his master than ever. Al-Muktadir 
eventually defied Mu : nis (319 = 931), who there- 
upon left Baghdad. Next year, however, having 
meanwhile collected a strong force, he marched 
on the capital intending to reimpose his authority. 
He duly defeated the caliph’s army outside the 
walls, but al-Muktadir himself was killed on the 
field. 

Mu’nis now restored al-Kahir. But by resuming 
his dictatorial ways he soon so alienated him also 
that he was obliged in self-defence to keep the 
new caliph a prisoner in the palace. He even 
contemplated deposing him. Al-Kahir, however, 
succeeded in luring Munis, together with his 
chief supporters, into the palace, where he shortly 
had them executed in Sha : ban 321 (August 933). 

Mu’nis’ influence was on the whole exerted for 
good: but he was neither stiong nor intelligent 
enough to prevent the decline of the caliphate. 
His example of depriving the caliph of real power 
was pernicious. It was to be followed all too soon 
by the series of adventureis who, with the style 
° f _ amir al-umara 3 [q. v.], were to dominate al- 
Kahir’s successors. 

Bibliography. In addition to the authorities 
cited above: Ibn al-Athir. al- Kamil, viii.: al- 
Kindl, Governors ami Judges of Egypt ( G M 
S., xix.) p. 273,277—278; Hilal al-Sabi 3 , Kitdb , 
al-Wuzara- (ed. Amedroz), index; Ibn Miskawaih, 
Tadjarib al-Umam , v., passim (= Amedroz and j 
Margohouth, Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate 
vols. 1. and iv.); ‘Arlb, ed. de Goeje, index; 
H. Bowen, Life and Times of '•All b. ’■Isa 
x 928, index. (Haroi.ii Bowen) 
MUNKAR wa-NAKIR (the forms with the 
arncle are also found), t h e n a m e s o f t h e t wo 
? 7° ex amine and if necessary 
punish the dead in their tombs. To the 


examination in the tomb the infidels and the 

j faithful — the righteous as well as the sinners 

are liable. They are set upright in their tombs 
and must state their opinion regarding Muhammad. 
The righteous faithful will answer, that he is the 
j Apostle of Allah; thereupon they will be left 
alone till the Day of Resurrection. The sinners 
j and the infidels, on the other hand, will have 
! no satisfactory answer at hand. In consequence 
! of this the angels will beat them severely, as long 
j as it will please Allah, according to some autho- 
! rities till the Day of Resurrection, except on 
1 Fridays. 

In some sources a distinction is made between 
! the punishment and the pressure (d agh ta ) in the 
tomb, the righteous faithful being exempt from 
the former, not from the latter, whereas the infidels 
I and the sinners suffer punishment as well as 
pressure (Abu ' 1 -Mu In Maimun b. Muhammad 
al-Nasafl, as cited in the commentaiy on the 
Wasiyat Abi Han't/ a , Haidarabad 1321, p. 22). 

The punishment in the tomb is not plainly 
mentioned in the KuFan. Allusions to the idea 
may be found in several passages, e. g. sura 
xlvii. 29: “But how when the angels, causing 
them to die, shall smite them on their faces and 
backs”; sura vi. 93: “But couldst thou see, when 
the ungodly are in the floods of death, and the 
angels reach forth their hands, saying, Yield up 
your souls: this day shall ye be recompensed with 
a humiliating punishment”; sura viii. 52: “And 
if thou wert to see when the angels take the life 
of the unbelievers; they smite their faces and 
their backs, and taste ye the toiture of burning" 
(cf. further sura ix. 102; xxiii. 21; lii. 47). 

The punishment of the tomb is very frequently 
mentioned in Tiadition (see Bibliography '), often, 
however, without the mention of angels. In the 
latter group of traditions it is simply said, that 
the dead are punished in their tombs, or why, 
e. g. on account of special sins they have com- 
mitted, or on account of the wailing of the living. 

1 he names of Munkar and Nakir do not appeal 
in the Km 'an, and, so far as I can see, once 
only in canonical Tradition (Tirmidhi, Di ana* iz* 
bab 70). Apparently these names do not belong to 
the old stock of traditions. Moreover, in some 
traditions one anonymous angel only is mentioned 
as the angel who interrogates and punishes the 
dead (Muslim, I man , trad. 163; Abu Dawud, 
Sunna , bab 39b; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 233, 346; 
iv. 150; Tayalisi, N°. 753). 

So there seem to be four stages in the traditions 
regarding this subject: the first without any angel 
being mentioned, the second mentioning “the” angel, 
the third two angels, the fourth being acquainted 
with the names Munkar and Nakir. 

1 his state of things as reflected in hadtth finds a 
similar reflex in the early forms of the creed. In the 
dikh Akbar i., which may date from the middle of 
the viiith century a.d., the punishment of the tomb 
appears as the only eschatological representation 
(art. 10). In the Wasiyat Abi Han't/ a , which may 
represent the orthodox views of the middle of the 
viiith century, we find, apart from an elaborate 
eschatology, the two following articles (arts. 18, 19 ) : 
“We confess, that the punishment in the tomb 
shall without fail take place. W r e confess, that in 
view of the traditions on the subject, the interro- 
gation by Munkar and Nakir is a reality”. The 
term “reality” is apparently intended to oppose the 
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allegorical interpretation of eschatological repre- 
sentations as taught by the MuTazilis. 

The Fikh Akbar ii., which may represent the 
new orthodoxy of the middle of the ixth century 
a. D., is still more elaboiate on this point (art. 23): 
“The interrogation of the dead in the tomb by 
Munkar and Naklr is a reality and the reunion 
of the body with the spirit in the tomb is a reality. 
The pressure and the punishment in the tomb are 
a reality that will take place in the case of all 
the infidels, and a reality that may take place in 
the case of some sinners belonging to the faithful”. 
In the later creeds and works on dogmatics the 
punishment and the interrogation in the tomb by 
Munkar and Naklr are expressed in similar ways. 

The Karramtya [q. v.] taught the identity of 
Munkar and Naklr with the two guardian angels 
who accompany man ( : Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi, 
Usui al-Dln, Stambul 1928, p. 246). Ghazali admits 
the idea that eschatological representations are a 
leality that takes place in the malakut. 

The origin of the names is uncertain ; the meaning 
“disliked” seems doubtful. The idea of the exami- 
nation and the punishment of the dead in their 
tombs is found among other peoples also. The 
details to be found in Jewish souices ( hibbut 
hak-keber ) are strikingly parallel to the Muslim ones. 

Bibliography. The passages from hadlth 
in Wensinck, Handbook of Early Mull. 7 radition, 
s. v. Grave(s); further E. Sell, The Faith of 
Islam , London 1880, p. 145; Mouradgea d’Ohs- 
son, Tableau de V Empire otlioman , Paris 1787, 
i. 46; Wensinck, The Muslim Creed , Cambridge 
1932, General Index, s. v. Punishment and Mun- 
kar and Nakir; T. C. G. Bodenschatz, Kirchliche 
Verfassung der heutigen Juden , Erlangen 1748, 
iii. 95 so. ; al-TahawI, Bayan al-Sunna so a 
' 1 -QjamaSa, Halab 1344, p. 9; Abu Hafs c Umar 
al-Nasafl, r AkS > id, Stambul 1313, with the com- 
mentary of TaftazanT, p. 132 sqq. ; al-Ghazall, 
Ihya’, Cairo 1302, iv. 451 sqq.-, do., al-Durra 
al-fdkhira. ed. Gautier, p. 23 sqq.-, Fitab Also a l 
al-Kiydma, ed. M. Wolff, p. 40 sq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MUNSARIH, the name of the tenth metre 
in Arabic prosody; it has three feet to the 
hemistich. It has three z ariid and four darb'. 

( ?nustaf c ilnn maf c ulatu mustaf c ilun 

1 st c arud • musia f c ^ un ntaf c ulalu mustaf c ilun ' 

* 1 mustaf c ilun maf^ulatu mustaf z ilun ' 

\ mustcif'ilun ?naf c ulatu maf L ulun 

2nd c arud : mustafcilun maf*ulan 
3 rd c arud : mustaf z ilun via f Q ulun. 

We rarely find mustafcilun in the darb of the 
first c a? Tid. The second darb of the first c arud is ' 
not indicated by al-Khalll b. Ahmad but Ibn Barn 
notes it was much used by the muioallad poets, 
among them Ibn al-Runh. It may be noted that 
the second and third z arud aie regarded as be- 
longing to the rndjaz metre. 

Mustafcilun may lose: i. its j except when 
used as the first darb in the first c a rud\ 2. its f 1 


3. its / and w at the same time which is very bad 
and we have ( maulatu =r) fa^Hatn. 

MafCuldn and maf c ulun may lose their / and 
become fna c uldn =) fdulan and ( ma c ulun =) 
fa c ulu;i. (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 

MUNSHI 3 . [See Insha 5 .] 

MUNSIF (a.), part, active iv. of n-s-f^ “to be 
just, to act with justice”, the title of a native 
judge of the lowest grade in India. 

Bibliography : Yule and Burnell, Hobson - 

Jobson, s. v. moonsiff. 

al-MUNTAFIK, a section of the Arab 
tribe of the Banu c U k a i 1, which in turn is a 
subdivision of the great group of the c Amir b. Sa'sa c a 
[q. v.]. Genealogy: al-Muntafik b. : Amir b. 
c Ukail (Wustenfeld, Gen. Tab ., D. 19). The very 
scanty information in Wustenfeld can be supple- 
mented by the notice which Ibn al-Kalbi gives 
of the Banu ’l-Muntafik ( Dj amharat al-Ansa!\ MS. 
Biit. Mus.. fol. I30 v — 1 3 1 r ) ; but this little clan no- 
where appears to play a great part in early histoiy. 
The territoiy inhabited by the Banu ’l-Muntafik is 
the same as that of the other divisions of the Banu 
c Ukail, in the southwest of Yamama; some places 
belonging to them are quoted by al-Bakrl {Mifdjam^ 
ed. Wustenfeld, p. 567), Yakut (Mifdjam, ed. 
Wustenfeld, i. 793 — 794; iv. 712, 1 . 78: we may 
note that in these two passages al-Muntafik is said 
to be the surname of Mu c awiya b. c Ukail while 
the usual genealogy makes this Mu c awiya a son 
of al-Muntafik), al-Hamdani ( Dj azira , ed. D. H. 
Muller, p. 177, 1 . 12 — 15: note the mention of 
gold mines in their territory). The Banu ’l-Muntafik 
numbered among their clients the Banu Tathr 
(Wustenfeld, Gen. Tab C. 13) whose eponym was 
said to have been made a prisoner by them (Kitab 
a l- A g hunt, vii. no); one of the few episodes of 
the pre-Islamic period in which this clan is men- 
tioned is the battle of Shi c b Djabala where Kais 
b. al-Muntafik distinguished himself (. Agkani , x. 
44; Xakalid^ ed. Bevan, p. 671 1 . 12 — 672, 1 . 14, 
where Ibn Tufail should be deleted). In the history 
of the origins of Islam, several of them appear as 
ambassadors of the Banu c l T kail to the Prophet : 
such were Anas b. Kais b. al-Muntafik and Lakit 
b. c Amir b. al-Muntafik (Ibn Sa c d, i/ii. 45 etc.; 
on the latter the biographical collections have 
long discussions as to whether he is to be identified 
with this or that muhaddith : cf. among others Ibn 
Hadjar, Tahdhib a l- Tahdhib , viii. 456)* I n the 
period of the conquests, the Banu 'l-Muntafik 
settled in the marshy region between Kufa and 
Basra (al-Kalkashandi, Xihayat aH Arab, p. 65 — 
66). All that we know of them after this period 
is the names of a few individuals who held public 
offices: a certain c Amr b. Mu c awiya b. al-Muntafik, 
mentioned by Tabari, 1. 32S4 at end, as fighting 
at Siflfin, is said by Ibn al-Kalbi to have been 
governor of Armenia and Adhaibaidjan under 
Mu c awiya; according to Ibn al-Kalbi, c Abd Allah 
b. Mu c a\viya b. I\abi c a b. ^Amir b. al-Muntafik 
was governor of Marw and Ahwaz, also under 
Mu c awiya, and c Abida b. Kais b. al-Muntafik of 


and the foot becomes ( mustfilun =) muftalilun ; Armenia, under Yazid I. These men are not men- 
s' its s and f at the same time (which is very tioned elsewhere: the same is true of the poet 
bad) and the foot becomes (niuta'ilun =)fa z ilatun. Djahm b. c Awf b. al-Husain b. al-Muntafik (Ibn 
This last change could not be undeigone by the Hadjar, Isdba [ed. Sharaftya, Cairo 1325], v. 124 
first c arud. follows Ibn al-Kalbi). 


Maf-ulatu loses 1. its /, which is veiy bad and Bibliography'. Given in the article, 

the foot becomes ( mefulatu =) mafalilu \ 2. its (G. Levi Della Vida) 

w and the foot becomes ( mafculatu =) feziiatu) al-MUNTAKIM. [See Allah II.] 
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al-MUNTASIR — MURAD 

al-MUNTASIR (also called Mustansir) FI 'llah, the murderer of c Amr b. Usama (al-Mufaddal al- 
Arr Pja'far Muhammad f. DjaVar, c Abb as id Dabbl. Amtkal al-AraK Constantinople 1300. 
caliph, son of al-Mutawakkil by a Greek slave, p 6S— 69. who gives a more satisfactory account 
After his father had been murdeied m Shawwal 247 than that contained in the passages quoted by 
(Dec. 861) bv conspirators. among whom was al-Mun- G. Roth^tein, Pic Pyu. der Lalwuden. p. 99, in 
ta^ir. the latter ascended the throne, aged 25 according which Yakut, iv. 130 should be read for i. 130) 
to the usual statement. As a ruler he was only a j c Ainr is said to have been killed by a certain Ibn 
tool in the hands of the vizier Ahmad b. al-Khaslb ' al-Pjukiid (the same stoiy is given by Ibn al-Kalbi, 
and the Turkish generals. His brothers al-Mu c tazz 1 DJamli v a ) : according to Yakut on the other hand 
and al-Midaiyad were forced to renounce their claims i by Hubaira b. c Abd Ynghuth surnamed al-Mak- 
to the throne and Wasif 5 the commander of the | shuh; the latter's son Kais seems to have been 
bodyguard, was sent to the Byzantine frontier, j one of the most powerful chiefs of the Murad at 
Unlike his father, he treated the c Alias with great the time of the rise of Islam, 
consideration: nothing else lemarkahle is recorded The Murad had just then suffered a disastiuus 
of him. Al-Muntasir died in Rabr II 24S (June ’ defeat, which had considerably weakened them. 
S62) or. according to a less tiustw 01 thy report end ! at the hands of the Harndan, as the result of a 
of Rabi c I. in Samaira after a reign of six months. 1 quarrel which had arisen in connection with the 
Bibliography •: Ya c kubl (ed. Iloutsma"). ii. ; control of the worship of the god Yaghuth (cf. 
594 — 596, 601 — 603; Tabari, iii. 1379 sqq. : j \Yellhausen, Reste arab . H eiden turns 2 , p. 19 — 2 2 
Mas c udl. Mill fid/. Paris, vii. 290 — 323 : ix. 46. 52, i and the souices mentioned by him\ It is probably 
72; Kitab al-A gh ani* see Guidi, Tables alphabe - | this defeat (Yaw in al-Razm), which tradition 
tuques ; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg). vii. 27 sqq.: j places in the same year as the battle of Badr. 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fal'hrj (ed. Perenbourg), j which made a section of the Murad think it ad- 
p. 327 — 329; Muhammad b. Shakir, Fascat a l- | visable to seek an alliance with Muhammad; but 
IVafayat , ii. 184; Ibn Khaldun. al- c Ibar. iii. j Kais b. al-Makshuh refused to join in this 
282; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifcn , ii. 351 sqq. : It was therefore another Muiadi chief. Farwa b. 
Muir, The Caliphate . its Rise , Decline, and Fall \ Musaik. who went to al-Madina in the year 10 A. H.. 
p. 531. (K. V. Zetterst^en') and concluded a treaty there with the Prophet 

MURABIT. [See Almoravids.] (cf. Caetani. An/tali dell' 1 slam , ii. 332Y To what 

MURAD, the name of an Arab tribe, I extent tradition is right in saying that Farwa was 
belonging to the gieat southern gioup of the given authority to levy sakat on all the tubes of 
Madhhidj [q. v.]; genealogical tradition (Ibn al- the Yaman, is very difficult to ascertain. In any 
Djamharat al-Ansab. Escuiial MS., fol. 1 1 4 b — case, the policy of the Murad was not oriented 
Il'h, which is followed by Ibn Duraid, Kitab towards Muhammad under the leadership of Kais 
al-Ishtikak. ed. Wustenfeld. p. 238, cf. also b. al-Makshuh. In the great rising led by al-Aswad 
Lisan aUArab, iv. 409) regards Murad as a nick- al-'Ansi against Persian hegemony in the Yaman, 
name, for this tribe was said to have been the 1 the Murad were against him. But if, as tradition 
first to rebel (tamarraJa) in the Yaman : an ety- has it, Muhammad used his connections with some 
mology which is not convincing. Murad’s own chiefs of the Yaman to prevent al-Aswad’s success, 
name is said to have been Yuhabir b. Madh- after the death of the Prophet these same chiefs 
hidj and lie was therefoie a brother of the ‘Ans refused obedience to Abu ISakr and resolutely 
and the Sahl al-'Ashlra (AY list enfold, Getual. Tab: lien. \ threw themselves into the struggle against Islam, 
p. 7, „). Although they were neighbours of the | It is again Kais b, nl-AIakshiih who plays the 
South Arabian civilization, the Murad have always ] chief pan in these events. Taken prisoner. Abu 
retained a typically Beduin character: their country ISakr granted him his life and henceforth the 
( usually called al-TJjavf and placed to the east of 1 chief of the Murad and his tiibe played their 
Isadjran and Ma’rib) is bare and sterile (cf. the [ part bravely in the conquests. \Ve find them some- 
picturesque desciiption given of it by the Kita’< al- j times in Svna. sometimes in the 'Irak, and Kais 
A^hani, xviii. 133 and “the mountains of the Muiad” ecervwheie distinguishing himself by bis exploits, 
mentioned bv A akut. Mtddjam. ii. 78) and its inhabi- [fe lust an eye at the battle of Yarmuk (cf. 
tants are notorious as brigands (fa/i: Minad\ cf. Caetani, Antiali del!' Islam, i. — v., index s. v. 
A’itab al-A'Annil, x. 147). The land inhabited by (lays b Iluluyrah). But the account of his death 
the Murad and by their neighbours, the Haiudan in the civil war between 'All and Mu'awiya at 
Tq. v 1, had once belonged to the 7 aiv 3 (\akut, the battle of Kiffm is based on confusion with 
If/ildjam, i. 129). who had left it to settle in another man of the same name of the tribe of 
the north of the Arabian peninsula: it is probable l’adjlla (this fact, which is clearly indicated by 
that it was fiom the old masters of the t ountrv Ibn al-Kalbi, fijamhaia and Tabari, i. 33 ^* — ‘ 
that the Murad and the Ilamdan inherited the cult 3302. has already been noted by Ibn Hadjar. Isabel. 
of the god Aagliuth (cf. below). ed. Sharaf i\ a, v. 2S1 ; Annali dell ’ Islam, ix. 63^ 

The Murad appear for the first time m history should be corrected). \Ve also find the Murad 111 
in connection with an episode, not hmveter at the conquest of Egypt (.hirnili. iv. 573 - 21 A. H-. 
all clear, of the last days of the dynasty of the :? Ini b [20]) But it was at Kiifa that they settled 
I.akhmids of al-IIira; as the king Amr b. al- in the largest numbers. It was there that one of them, 
Mundhii (III) b. Ala’ al-Saina’ had excluded his Abd al-Rahman b. Muldjam, assassinated the caliph 
half-brother 'Amr. a son of I Kama, si,ter of Hind c Ali. it was there also that in 60 (679) Ilani’ 
mother of the first-named 'Amr. from a shaie in b. T'rv/a al-Muradf was executed by orders of 
the kingdom, the latter sought refuge with the the governor 'Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad after being 
v r3< \ " ho reco S n!sed him as their chief but found guilty of conspiring with Muslim b. 'Akil 
when he began to rule tyrannically, they killed in favour of al-IIusain (Tabari, ii. 227 .«/.). He 
Ad 1 "‘\ Ve ' Amr b ' Hind a P retext fur in- was a descendant of the poet 'Amr b. Ki'as (K. 
mg the land of the Murad and putting to death S.O., xiii. 58, 327'), one of the very few poets 
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of this tiibe, which does not seem to have pro- j 
duced many individuals of note either during the ■ 
Djahihya or under Islam. We may however men- 
tion Uwais al-Karani (of the Banu Karan b. 
Radman b. Nadjiya b. Murad; Wustenfeld, Geneal. , 
Tab., p. 7, 25)1 one of the piototypes of Muslim 
asceticism. 

Bibliography •: Given in the article. 

(G. Levi Della Vila) 

MURAD I, according to the common tradition 
the third ruler of the Ottoman state, 
was a son of Orkhan and the Byzantine lady 
Nilufer. Although some Ottoman sources profess 
to know the year of his bath (, SnJjill-i ' othmani , 
i. 74 gives the year 726— 1326), this date, like 
all dates given by Turkish sources relating to this 
period, is far from certain. The name Muiad (Greek 
sources such as Phrantzes have 5 A/zox/pars#c. from 
which later Latin sources make Amurath, while con- 
temporary Latin sources from Italy have Moratibei) 
must have originated in mystical circles and hardly 
occurs in earlier times. An c Abdal Murad lived in 
Oikhan’s time (cf. SidjiU-i z ctjimani , iv. 354 ; c Ashfk 
Pasha Zade, ed. Giese, p. 200; photographs of his 
tomb in R. Hartmann, Im naien Anatolicn, Leipzig 
1928, plates 9 and 10). The ancient Turkish chro- 
nicles often call Murad GhazI Khunk*ar, later 
Turkish historians Khuda\vendik 5 ar [q. v.]. 

During his fathers lifetime Murad had alieady 
been entrusted with the governorship of In Ohu 
and later of Brusa. Plis brother Sulaiman Pasha 
had held the more important sandjaks and was 
destined to become Orkhan’s successor. Sulaiman’s 
untimely death, shortly before that of Orkhan 
himself, placed Murad unexpectedly at the head 
of the Ottoman principality. This happened about 
1360: the date of Orkhan's death is uncertain. 

Murad I became the first gieat Ottoman conqueror 
on European soil. In this he followed the foot- 
steps of his brother Sulaiman Pasha and of other 
Turkish emirs before him. 

It is not yet possible to gain a clear idea of 
the succession of the military achievements by 
which the Ottomans succeeded in establishing them- 
selves firmly on the Balkan Peninsula. Even the 
outstanding victories are confounded with each 
other in the Ottoman and Western souices, and 
the exact dating of even important events is subject 
to great difficulties. The Byzantine sources, the 
most reliable of all, are mainly concerned with 
the tortuous policy of the Byzantine rulers. On 
the other hand, many tales of a legendary character 
have entered the historical accounts of later times. 
The impression on the whole is, that the Ottoman 
successes were mainly due to the mutual rivalry 
between the then existing Balkan states, Byzantium, 
and the Bulgarian and Serbian kingdoms, complicated 
by the stiuggle of Venice and Genoa for an ad- 
vantageous position in the Levant, and the zeal 
of the popes for bringing the Greek church back 
to Rome. This secured the Ottomans at all times 
allies in the Christian camp itself. Nor is it pos- 
sible to ascertain which Ottoman expeditions weie 
really planned by Murad and his councillors and 
which were merely successful laids by Turkish 
bands. All this makes it extremely difficult to 
form an adequate judgment of Murad’s peisonality 
as a warrier and as a statesman. 

Provisionally three periods can be distinguished. 
The first begins shortly after Murad s accession 
with the conquest of Western Thrace, in which 


were taken Corlu, Demotika (if this town had 
not already been taken under Orkhan), Gumul- 
djina, Adrianople (about 1362; cf. edikne) and 
Philippopulis, mainly through the activity of the 
beglerbeg Lala Shahin and Ewrenos Beg. These 
conquests provoked a coalition of Servians, Bosnians 
and Hungarians, who were beaten on the river 
Maritza by Hadjdjl Ilbeki. The western part of 
Bulgaria was raided up to the Balkan Mountains 
and the Byzantine Emperor John Palaeologos made 
his first submission as vassal to Murad. Muiad 
himself had been on a campaign in Anatolia, 
which brought him as far as Tokat [q. v.] 
during which he consolidated the Ottoman hold 
on Angora (already taken by Sulaiman Pasha in 
1354; cf. Wittek, Festschrift Jacob , 1932, p. 347, 
351 sqqP). He then came to Rum-ili and took up 
his residence in Demotika, to change this town 
in 1366 for Adrianople, from this time on the 
European capital of the Ottomans. The story about 
a treaty between Ragusa and Murad concluded 
in 1365 has a legendary character (cf. Giese, Fest- 
schrift Jacob, 1932, p. 42, after Jirecek). In the 
meantime the hostility between Byzantines and 
Bulgarians gave Murad the opportunity of taking 
Ishtebol (Sozopolis) near Burgas, and the same 
hostility led to the failure, about 1 366, of a crusade 
undertaken at the instigation of Pope Urban V 
by count Amadeo of Savoy to come to the rescue 
of the Byzantine Emperor ; the expedition only 
drove the Tuiks from Gallipoli for a short time. 

A second period of Murad's reign may be said 
to begin with the crushing of a Serbian advance 
on the Maritza. near tirmen, probably in 137 1. 
This Serbian defeat is known to the Turkish sources 
as s\rf fmdighj and gave the Turks during the 
following years the important Macedonian towns 
of Seres, Drama and Kawalla, and at the same 
time the possibility of advancing west of the Vardar. 
These conquests were made by Ewrenos and Djan- 
darl? Khalil Pasha, while Lala Shahin obtained 
about the same time successes in eastein Bulgaria 
(battle of Samakow). Then followed again some 
years of comparative tranquillity, in which the 
newly won regions weie partly colonized with 
Ottomans; the still unsubdued northern parts of 
Serbia and Bulgaria were governed by the local 
rulers as vassals of Murad. The latter had more 
than once to interfere with the dynastic affairs of 
the Palaeologoi. After John Palaeologos had sold in 
1375 ihe island of Tenedos to Venice, this led to 
an action of Genoa in combination with the Turks, 
in course of which John lost his throne and was 
imprisoned, until, by the favour of Murad, he 
became Emperor again in 1379; his dependency 
went so far as to help the Turks, together with 
his son Manuel, in the conquest of Philadelphia 
(Ala Shehir), the only remaining Greek fortress in 
Asia Minoi. The end of this second period is 
maiked by an increased activity in Anatolia. A 
part of the territory of the Germivan-Oghlu [q.v.] 
was acquired as a wedding gift to prince Bayazid 
when he married the daughter of that ruler (probably 
in 1381); this territorial accession was followed by 
the sale of the greater part of the lands of the 
Hamid-Oghlu to Muiad and by the conquest of 
a part of the principality of Teke. 

About 1 3S5 there followed new conquests in 
Europe. Turkish troops intervened in Epirus and 
Albania (under Khalil Pasha), but decisive for the 
1 establishment of Ottoman power in the Balkans 
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was the taking of Sofia (1385 :) and Nish (13S6 :). 
About the same time, the Italian republics, Genoa 
and Venice, obtained by tieaties with Murad, con- 
cluded respectively in 1385 and 1388, commercial 
pnvileges in Turkish territory. Immediately after 
the successes in Serbia, probably also in 13S6, Murad 
went to war with the Karaman-O gh lu ‘Ala 3 al- 
Dln, his son-in-law; this conflict had long been 
threatening [cf. karaman-oohlu] ; now the Otto- 
man power had grown so far as to destroy 
the political equilibrium in Anatolia. Murad was 
victorious in the battle of Konya, but left c Ala' 
al-Din in his possessions and set the example, 
henceforward tiaditional, of leniency in dealing 
with the Anatolian population. This caused a 
lively discontent amongst the Serbian troops who 
had taken part in the battle of Konya. These 
Serbians are said to have contributed to the anti- 
Turkish feeling among the Serbians in general, 
who, under the leadership of Lazar Gresljanowitch, 
and with the Bosnian king Twrtko as a powerful 
ally, were prepaiing a last effort to free themselves 
from Turkish vassalage. They succeeded in defeating 
an Ottoman army at Plochnik (1388). The lesults 
were meagre, however, for at the same time the 
Turks made new conquests in Bulgaria (Shumla 
and Tirnovo) and even raided Morea. In 1389 
Murad himself marched against the Serbians and 
their allies and fought the famous battle of Kos- 
s o w o P o 1 j e (Turkish: Kosow a), where he him- 
self lost his life, although the Serbians, partly 
owing to treachery in then own ranks, were 
defeated. The most piobable date is June 20, 1389 
(Gibbons, cf. also Giese, in Ephemerides Orientates , 
N°. 34, April 1928, p. 2 s y.). The way in which 
Murad was killed, during or after the battle, is 
not clear from the early sources; the later Seibian 
epic tradition has the well-known tale that Murad 
was murdered by Milosh Obranowitch, Lazar’s 
son-in-law, who, claiming to be a deserter, had 
obtained an audience with Muiad after the battle, 
was admitted to his piesence and killed him with 
a dagget. Murad’s body was transported to Brusa 
and buried m a t'urbe near the mosque which he 
had built at Cekirge in Brusa (cf. Ahmed Tewhld. 
in T. O. E. J/., vol. ni.). 

Murad I was the first ruler under whom the 
state founded by ‘Othman rose to be more than 
one of the then existing Turkoman piincipalities 
in Asia Minoi. This development is symbolized in 
the successive change of titles given to him in 
different building nisciiptions dated in his reign 
(cf. Taeschner, in x\. 13 1 sqq.). While the 

oldest inscription calls him simply Bey, like his 
father Orkhan. and gives him a lakab (Shi hah al- 
Dun>a wa ’I-DinJ after the Saldjuk fashion, he 
is already called Sultan [q. v.] in 785 (1383). 
while in the insciiption from 790 (1388) on the 
imartt built by him in Iznik, we find the style 
which afterwards became a tradition with the 
Ottoman >ultan>> (al-malik al-miZazzam at-khakan 
al-muka} > am al-sultan ibn al-sultan ). It was a 
time when the old Saldjuk traditional institutions 
no longer held and new forms of government 
and administration came into being, to which the 
example of Byzantine institutions, and also those 
of Mamluk Egypt may have contributed. Even if 
it is not tiue that Djandarl? Khair al-Din Khalil 
Pasha — who was appointed Murad’s vizier at 
the beginning of his reign and died about 789 
(*3 7 ) was the first Ottoman grand vizier, it 


[ cannot be denied that the activity of this man — 

; who by his origin belonged to a higher culture 
- than the Ottoman — as Murad’s councillor as well 
1 as his military deputy and administrator in Mace- 
, donia, makes him a true prototype of the grand 
, viziers of a later age (cf. Taeschner and Wittek, 

1 in /$•/., xviii. 66 sqq.). His son c AIi Pasha began 
also to play an important military part during the 
later years of Murad’s reign. It is also with Khalil 
Pasha that the old Turkish sources connect the 
. institution of the Janissaries as troops formed from 
, converted Christian prisoners of war. In the ad- 
ministration of the timara [q. v.] a Kanun of 
Murad I is said to have brought improvements. 
Some of these measures were closely connected 
with the problem of acquiring a quiet and loyal 
population in the newly conquered Christian ter- 
ritories; this was not possible by Turkish coloni- 
■ sation only but succeeded mainly through a humane 
treatment of the original inhabitants, after the 
, region had once been conquered. 

The more important buildings of Murad I are 
all in Asia Minor. The best known are the Khu- 
dawendikiar Djami c i in Cekirge, near Brusa, 
where Murad himself is buried, and the Ulu 
D j a m i c in Brusa; further a mosque in Biledjik, 
the Xilufer c Imaieti in Iznik (recently described 
by Taeschner, in Zsl.. xx. 127 sqq.). There is 
also a mosque of Murad in Serres. The old Otto- 
man chronicles enumerate his foundations. — On 
Murad coins cf. ‘All, in T.T.E.M xiv. 224. 

Bibliography : The information given by 
the old Turkish chronicles ( c Ash?k Pasha Zade, 
Anonymuz, ed. Giese, Urudj, the translations of 
Leunclavius, also Dustur-name-i Enweri , ed. 

1 Mukrimin Khalil, Istambul 1928 and this editor’s 
Medhal , Istambul 1930) is sometimes supple- 
mented by the later historiographers (Sa c d ai- 
1 Din, c AlI, Munedjdjim-Bashf). The Byzantine 
historians (Phrantzes, Ducas, Chalcondyles), hovv- 
cver, give a far clearer survey of this period 
so far as it came under their attention, while 
documents from Venice, Genoa and Rome throw 
light on the diplomatic activities provoked by 
the advance of the Turks in Europe. Ibn Hadjar 
al- c AskalanI, lube? al-Gkumr fi Anba? al'Ltnr^ 
contains also a biography of Muiad I. Further 
the historical works of von Hammer, Zinkeisen 
and Jorga, and II. A. Gibbons, The Foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire , Oxford 1916, p. HO 
sqq. ; C. Jirecek, Geschichte dor Serben , Gotha 
1918. _ (J, H. Kramers) 

MURAD II, sixth ruler of the Ottoman 
Empire, was born in 806 (1403 — 1404) 
ascended the throne in May 1421, when he 
arrived in Adrianople some days after his father 
Muhammed I’s death; his decease had been kept 
secret on the advice of the vizier c Iwad Pasha 
until the new sultan’s arrival. As crown prince he 
had resided at Maghnisa, and he had taken part 
in the suppiession of the revolt of Simawna Oghlu 
Badr al-Din. Immediately after his accession he 
had to face the pretender known in Turkish 
history as Dozrae Mustafa [q. v.] and his ally 
D unaid [q. v.]. Both were supported by the Byzan- 
tine emperor Manuel and at first were successful 
in the Euiopean part of the empire. Bayazid Pasha, 
sent from Brusa, was defeated and killed in the 
battle of Sazl? Dere (between Seres and Adrianople) 
and the allied Greek forces took Gallipoli. Then 
, Murad himself had to face them in Asia; he sue- 
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ceeded in sowing discord between Mustafa and j 
Djunaid and defeated the first in the battle of the | 
bridge of Ulubad. Then Murad went over, with the , 
help of ships from the Genoese colony of New 
Phocea (Yeni Foca), recovered Gallipoli, after | 
which he entered Adrianople and killed the pre- ' 
tender. In 1422 he began a siege of Constantinople; ! 
this siege was raised, either by the effect of Byzan- j 
tine gold (through the intermediary of the graecophil j 
vizier Ibrahim Pasha) or as a result of the rise of a j 
new pretender in Iznlk in the person of Murad's ! 
younger brother Mustafa. The latter was at last | 
betiayed by his former supporter Ilyas Pasha and , 
killed. Then followed a struggle with Djunaid, l 
who had established himself again at Aidin, but 
surrendered at last in 1425, after which he was j 
killed. Murad was now at peace with all his 
European neighbours and vassals; the Emperor : 
Manuel had died in 1424 and was followed by , 
John Palseologos, with whom peace was concluded. 1 
Seveial towns had been taken in the meantime 
in Morea, and Wallachia paid tribute. In Anatolia 
there had been a conflict in 1423 with Isfendiyar , 
of Sinub, ending with the acquisition of a part 
of his territory by Murad; after 1425 the Ottoman 
power was confirmed in Teke and Menteshe and 
the Karaman Oghlu Ibrahim, who tried to take 
the already Ottoman Adalia, had to retire and 
made peace. In eastern Anatolia Yurkedj Pasha 
subdued the Turkomans round Tokat and Amasia 
and of the region of Djanik. In 1428 there began 
difficulties on the Hungarian frontier. The most 
noteworthy exploit of this period was however the 
capture of Saloniki (Selanik; q.v.) in March 1430; 
after the Greeks had sold this town to Venice in 
1427 ; Murad had never given up the plan of 
avenging that transaction. Peace with Venice 
soon followed. 

Occasionally the Turks had taken several fort- 
resses in Epirus and Albania, but their interest 
began more and more to concentrate on the north- 
western regions, where George Brankovitch ruled 
as vassal over Serbia. With the latter peace was 
renewed in 1432 and his daughter Mara was given 
to Murad, but the Turkish raids continued in 
Serbia as well as far into Hungarian territory. In ! 
1438 the Turks made, together with Serbians and 
Wallachians, incursions in Hungary (capture of 
Semendra); in 1440 they beleaguered Belgrad in vain 
and in I442 Turkish troops under Mezld Bey 
laid siege to Hermannstadt. Here they suffered 1 
a heavy defeat by Tohn Hunyadi, who in the 
coming years was to act as champion of Hungary 
and Christian Europe. He was the leader, in 1443, i 
of a big crusading army including Serbians, Poles 
and Germans; the Turks were thiown back at 
Nish, after which Sofia was taken. The campaign 
ended with a heavy defeat of the Turks at Jalowaz, 
between Sofia and Philippopolis. In the same year 
Murad had to oppose again the Karaman Oghlu, 
who supported the Christian allies. Rut the peace 
with Hungary, concluded in July 1444 at Szeged, 
though advantageous to Hungary, maintained the 
former frontiers of the Ottoman political influence ; 
only Wallachia became tributary to Hungary. 

After this peace, which was to last ten years 
and seemed to Murad a guarantee for the future, 
he abdicated in favour of his son Muhammad, 
leaving with him Khalil Pasha, son of Ibrahim , 
Pasha (who had died of the plague in 1429) and 
Khusraw Molla [q. v.] as councillors. He retired 


himself to Maghnisa, but had to come back when, 
in September of the same year, the Hungarians, 
flouting the peace treaty, were preparing a new 
crusade. They marched south of the Danube 
to Varna; here the army of Murad inflicted on 
them a crushing defeat, in which King Ladislas of 
Hungary was killed. Again Murad II went back 
to Maghnisa, but in the following year a Janissary 
revolt broke out in Adrianople and it was the 
vizier Khalil who invited Murad to return a second 
time, as the young Muhammad did not seem to 
be able to face the situation. 

During the last six veais of his reign Murad 
led again several campaigns in the Balkan penin- 
sula. In 1446 an action was undertaken against 
the Palasologoi in the Morea (destruction of the 
Hexamilion, capture of Corinth and Patras); in 1447 
against Albania, where the activity of Skander 
Beg [q.v.] had begun in 1443; 1448 he faced 

again a Hungarian invading army, which was 
beaten on the plain of Kossowa; and in 1450 be 
was again in Albania (siege of Croja). In that year 
Constantine Palxologos became, by the grace of 
Murad II, the last Byzantine Emperor, after the 
death of John. Shortly afterwards, in the first 
days of February 1451, Murad died at Adrianople. 
He was buried in Brusa at the side of his mosque 
(cf. Ahmad Tewhld, in T.O.E M iii. 1856). 

His reign was of extraoi dinary importance for 
the future political and cultural development of 
the Ottoman Empire. After the first critical years 
he continued his father's work of consolidation. 
His aim was mainly to live on peaceful terms 
with the vassal piinces, of whom the ruler of 
Sinub and the despot of Serbia gave their daughters 
to Murad. This peaceful policy was in concordance 
with his character; the Byzantine historians and 
other Christian sources describe him as a truthful, 
mild and humane ruler. His most influential viziers 
were not yet the renegades of later times; they 
belonged to the old families that had supported 
the cause of Murad’s forefathers and were becoming 
a kind of hereditary nobility: Ibiahlm Pasha and 
Khalil FaMia of the Djandarli OghullarT (F. 
Taeschner and P. Wittek, in 1 st., xviii. 92 sqq.')^ 
HadjdjI c Iwad Pasha (Taeschner, in /j/., xx. 154 
sqq.\ the sons of Timurtash, of Ewrenos and others. 
The mystical tradition was strong in his surroundings, 
as is proved by the great influence of a man like 
the Shaikh Amir Bukhari; other shaikh', came to 
his court from Persia and Mesopotamia. This 
determined also the direction which the classical 
Ottoman literature was to take in following centuries. 
Murad II was the first Ottoman prince whose court 
became a brilliant centre of poets, literary men and 
Muhammadan scholars [see TURKS, B, iii.]. But 
also to non-Islamic envoys and visitois Murad's 
couit seemed a centre of culture (cf. Jorga, i. 
464 sqq. % which description applies principally 
to Murad II). Amongst the sultan's buildings a 
mosque in Brusa (cf. H. Wilde, Brusa , p. 51) 
and one in Adrianople (the Uc Sherfeli Dj ami c ), 
are notable and some large bridges. 1 1 is aimy 
organisation is well known fiom a full description 
by Chalcondylas. 

Bibliograp hy : The older Turkish sources: 
Neshrl (Haniwaldanus), c Ashik Pasha Zade, Urudj, 
Ruhi, Anonymus Giese, are completed by the 
Byzantine historians Phrantzes (who himself 
played a part in the diplomatic history of the 
time), Ducas and Chalcondylas, and also by 
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the later Ottoman authors Sa‘d al-DIn, ‘All and 
Munedidjmi Bashi. A curious contemporary de- 
scription is that of an unknown captive from 
Mulrlenbach rn Transylvania (captured 1438) in 
his Trachilus do mot tbits conditionilms ct ncquitia 
Turcot um (cf. K. Foy, m J/SO.S., iv.. v.). 

General later descriptiorrs of Murad IUs reiqn 
in the works of von Hammer, G. O. /? , i. ; 
ZinkeBen, i. and Jorga, i. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MURAD III, twelfth ruler of the Otto- 
man Empire, was bom on the 5 t h Diumada I 
953 (4 c ' n July 1546: Sidjil'-i i. 76) as 

sun of the later sultan Selim II and the Mas- 
sckl Nur Banu. He arrived at Constantrnople on 
Dec. 21 st . 1574, after Selim II’s death and reigned 
until his death on January 16. IJ 95 or a few days 
later. His reign is not characterized by great con- 
quests rn Europe. The peaceful relations with 
Austria were officially maintained : peace was several 
times confirmed (in 1575 and 15S4) by a new 
treaty and by extraordinary Austrian embassies. 
Nevertheless there were continual Turkish raids 
into Austrian territory, especially in Croatia in 
1578 — where even a new sandjak was formed — 
followed by triumphal processions in the capital, 
which the Austrian envoys were forced to witness. 
It was only in 1593 that a formal war broke out, 
in which the then grand vizier Sinan Pasha took 
the town of Raab (1594). The relations with Venice 
were of the same kind as with Austria: notwith- 
standing several serious naval collisions peace was 
maintained, mainly through the influence of Murad’s 
HoTseii Safiye (of the family of Baffa) and the 
Kapudan Pashas, who were Italian renegades. In 
the Danube principalities the never ending dynastic 
disputes went on ; this was also the case in Tran- 
sylvania. Even Poland was considered more or 
less as an Ottoman tributary vassal state ; the 
Polish king, Stephan Bathory, owed his ciown to 
the sultan's protection and after his death f 1 5S7) 
the new king Sigismund began to reign by the 
grace of Mmad. The Forte had to intervene seveial 
times in the disturbances caused by Polish cossacks 
in Moldavia and the Tatar Khanate and by Tatar 
incursions in Poland. In the Crimea the Ottoman 
intervention was even stronger, because the Persian 
war necessitated in 1581 and 1583 expeditions bv 
the way of Kaffa and the Crimea against Daghistan 
ami Transcaucasia. 

The most outstanding military exploit of the 
Ottoman Empiie during Mmad Ill’s reign was 
the war with Pci.ia, which lasted from 1577 to 
1590. Persia passed, after Shah Tahmasp'e death 
in 1576, through serious inner troubles. This gave 
the Turks a favourable opportunity of enlarging 
their leriiton Between 1577 and 1 1384 (lie chief 
theatre of the wai \va- Georgia: I .ala Mustafa 
Pasha won tile battle of I.ake Caldir (August 9, 
I S 7 S'), after which tile princes of the small Geor- 
gian kingdoms became nominally Ottoman vassals, 
while several towns, like Tillis and Shakl, came 
under direct military occupation. In 1579 the town 
of Kais was fortified. That same year Sinan Pasha 
became ser- c asker on the Georgian fiont. The 
completion of the conquests confronted the Ottoman 
armies with serious difficulties, expeciallv after 
Simon, the former king of Kartli, had come back 
from exile in Persia. This made necessarv the 
already mentioned expedition by the way of the 
Crimea in 1581 under Ozdemir c Othman Pasha 


who was joined in X 5 S3, by the same way, by 
Dja c fer Pasha ; they came back to Constantinople 
again via the Crimea and c Othman Pasha wa-» 
received with great honour by the sultan after 
his return, although it would seem that the real 
aim of the expedition — a junction with the 
Turkish forces of the south — was not reached, 
owing to the combined efforts of the people 01 
Georgia and Shir wan (cf. \Y. E. D. Allen. A 
History of the Georgian People^ London 1932. 
p. 157). The second phase of the Persian war 
began with the taking of Tabriz in 1585 by 
c Othman Pasha, followed by other successes on 
Peisian territory (Gandja in Transcaucasia and 
Nihawend). In 1 5 S7 Shah c Abbas I ascended 
the throne : soon afterwards there began peace 
negotiations, ending in a peace treaty (March 21, 
1590) which left Georgia, Shirwan, Karabagh, 
Tabriz and Luristan to the Ottoman Empire. One 
of the peace conditions was that the Persians 
should give up most of their anti-Sunnite reli- 
gious practices. 

During Murad Ill's first years Muhammad Pa^ha 
Sokolh [q. v.] had continued to administer the 
huge Empire as grand vizier, but his once un- 
questioned authority began to wane under the 
influence of the sultan's courtiers like Shemsi PaAju 
and the defterdar Uweis; an influential personality 
also was the Kh w adia Sa c d al-Din — the historian — 
and the eunuch Ghazanfer Agha. Home and foreign 
politics were influenced also by Murad’s mother 
N T Qr Banu and the already mentioned khasychl 
Safiye (Baffa). who used as a powerful agent outside 
the palace the Jewess Kira (Chierazza in the Italian 
sources). Sokolli's confidants were relegated from 
the capital (as the nishamjjl Ferldun) or executed 
(like Michael Cantacuzenos). But he was still grand 
vizier, when he was murdered on October 11, i$ 79 - 
After him the grand vizierate was changed no less 
than ten times under Murad III. Sinan Pa^H, 
already mentioned, held the offiice three times; 
c Othman Pasha, appointed in 1585, after his return 
from Daghistan, died eight months afterwards. As 
the sultan, though well-intentioned, was too weak 
himself to direct a consistent policy, — ^ h e 
acknowledged himself according to c All(cf. Hammer. 
G. O. P. 2 , ii. 567) — all kinds of abuses gradu- 
ally began in this epoch, especially in the admini- 
stration of the fiefs [cf. TlMAR] and the enrolling of 
the Janizaries: they are summed up in Koci Be\ s 
Pisula. This sultan’s reign witnessed for the fir^t 
time revolts of the Janissaries directed against the 
imperial divvan itself. The first mutiny, in April 
1589, was caused by depreciation of the coinage 
and could be appeased only — as so often after- 
wards — by the sacrifice of the lives of high 
official. In 1592 there was a similar Sipahi 
revolt. More than one piovincial rebellion had to 
be subdued by force; the most celebrated expedi- 
tion was that of Ibrahim Pasha, the later itZwu 7 * 
and favourite of Muhammad HI, to Egypt and Syria 
in 1585; in S\iia he persecuted severely the Banu 
Ma c an, the leaders of the Druses, but very soon 
afterwards the successful career of Fakhr al-Din 
[q. v.] began. 

Murad's leign can be characterized as the be- 
ginning of the internal weakening of the Ottoman 
power. The sultan did not possess the strong 
personality of his grand father; his amorous tenden- 
cies were much encouraged by his mother and his 
wife Safiye, and he had far more than a hundred 
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children. Besides he was inclined to mysticism: 
he protected mystic poets and himself wrote poems 
under the takhallus Muradi, besides a mystical 
treatise called Futuhat al-Siyam (Hadjdji Khalifa, 
N°. 1003). It is possible that he was in sympathy 
with the repeated outbursts of Muhammadan fana- 
ticism that occurred during his reign and led to 
the conversion of several churches in the capital 
into mosques, amongst them the church of the 
Gieek Patriarchate. These actions caused violent 
but vain remonstrations from the representatives 
of France and other Catholic powers. The outward 
splendour of the court was extravagant : the festival 
of the circumcision of his son Muhammad, in June 
15S2, seems to have surpassed all similar cere- 
monies in the Ottoman history (description by 
Leonclavius). 

Bibliography'. The Turkish contemporary 
sources are the historical works of c Ali (a JFusrat- 
name of c Ali is dedicated to the Georgian cam- 
paign), Pecewi, Selaniki, Solak Zade and Hasan 
Bey Zade; Na c Ima and the Fedhleke of Hadjdji 
Khalifa begin with the year 100 1 of the hidjra i 
(October 1 592). Contemporaneous western sources 
are the Relazioni of the Venetian barlo’s, the 
diary of Gerlach: further v. Hammer, G. O. A., 
iv. and the historical works of Zinkeisen, iv. and 
Jorga, iii. ; E. J. W. Gibb, H.O.P iii. 170 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MURAD IV, fifth son of sultan Ahmad I, 
and seventeenth ruler of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, was born 28^ Djumada I 1021 (July 27, 
1612) and called to the throne as a result of the 
mutiny of the Janissaries and Sipahls, which had 
forced Mustafa I to abdicate, on September 11, 
1623. When the lives of Murad and his brotheis 
were in danger, they had been hidden by 
Khalil Pasha. But even after his enthronement 
Murad IV’s position was far from strong. The 
turbulent and continuously mutinying Janissaries 
and Sipahis were the real masters of the situation 
and the seven grand viziers that succeeded each 
other between the accession and 1632 were more 
or less dependent on the momentary wishes of 
those militias. The young sultan and his mother 
Kosem [q. v.] w T ere at first unable to lestore the 
authority of the government, and more than 
once they were constrained to sacrifice a high 
official to the mutinous soldateska, amongst them 
the grand vizier Hafiz Pasha [q. v.] in Febiuary 
1632. Gradually the old experienced statesmen 
°f c Othman II’s time regained their influence, 
and sometimes the sultan was able to suppress 
unreliable officials, as already in April 1624 
by the execution of the grand vizier Kemankesh 
c All Tasha [q. v.], but it was only in 1632 that 
he became real master of the situation ; m that 
year he had the grand vizier Redjeb Pasha — 
until that time one of the most influential men 
at court — * executed, after which began Murad 
IV s personal reign of terror. 

During this period from 1623 — 163 2 the Asiatic 
affairs of the Empire required all the available 
energy of the Porte. In 1623 Baghdad had fallen 
after many atrocities into the hands of the Persians 
as a result of the intrigues of the Turkish su 
badn Bekir; Mosul also became Persian, and the 
Anatolian army under Hafiz Pasha was powerless. 
Abaza Pasha [q. v.] was still in revolt at Erzerum; 
in 1624 an agreement was reached with him, 
but only in 1628 the grand vizier Kljosrew Pasha 


| forced him to surrender, after which Abaza played 
a part as governor of Bosnia and of Silistria. In 
the meantime several vain efforts were made to 
recover Baghdad, by Hafiz Ahmad Pasha in 1626, 
and by Khosrew Pasha [q. v.] in 1630. 

From 1632 Murad IV prepared with incredible 
energy the mobilisation of all the countiy’s re- 
sources for the war against Persia, where Shah 
c Abbas I had died in 1627. He suppressed with 
great ciuelty the rebellious movements among the 
Janissaries and reduced their number by not ap- 
plying the dew shit me for twelve years. New and 
more reliable troops were formed from the djebedjis, 
bostandji s and especially the segban s ( seymens ). 
The necessary funds were procured by drastic 
financial measures, amongst them the confiscation 
of large fortunes. Every attempt at opposition 
was cruelly suppressed; in 1633 even the Shaikh 
al-Islam Akhl-Zade Husain was excecuted. In 
October 1633 an army under the new grand vizier 
Taban? Ya -4 Muhammad Pasha left Constantinople, 
but that year and the following no important 
military operations took place. The Kapudan 
Pasha Dja'far^ however, was successful in sup- 
pressing the power of the Druse Amir Fakhr 
ai-Dln [q. v.] and bringing him alive to Constan- 
tinople. In 1635 Murad himself left the capital, 
joined the grand-vizier’s army in Erzerum and 
conquered Eriwan (August 1635). Then the un- 
defended Tabriz was taken and destroyed, after 
which the sultan returned. In the following year 
the Persians recaptured Eriwan. Finally, in 1638, 
Murad took the field for the second time with 
the grand vizier Taiyar Muhammad Pasha; Bagh- 
dad was taken by them in December 1638, and 
thousands of Shi c Is were massacred. This was 
the end of the Persian war; in 1639 a peace 
was concluded, which left Baghdad to Turkey and 
Eriwan to Persia. 

In comparison with the events in Asia, Euro- 
pean affairs were of secondary importance. The 
peace with Austria was seveial times renewed 
(1625 at Gyarmath and 1627 at Szon) although 
predatory laids from both sides never ceased. 
Serious trouble was caused in 1624 by the appeal - 
ance of Cossack ships in the Bosporus; they were 
defeated only in 1626. Another hotbed of unrest 
was the Crimea, where from 1624 till 162S the 
Porte had to suffer against it> will the Khan 
Muhammad (iii ay and hi> brother Shahm Giray, 
who even took Kaffa for a time. After 162S 
the Tatai Mlrza Kantemn (or Kantimm), chief of 
the Noghavs, became the most powerful man in 
the khanate ; his continual inclusions caused 
serious conflicts with Poland (peace restored in 
1634) and in Moldavia. At last Kantemir was 
executed at Constantinople in 1637. 

The peaceful lelations with Venice and the 
western sea powers continued; in 1624 the capi- 
tulations had been renewed, but as the Porte was 
without authority over the Barbarv states of Algiers 
and Tunis, England, Holland and France con- 
cluded sepal ate treaties with their rulers m order 
to avert as much as possible the damage done to 
their trade by the ships of the corsairs. In 1638 
a more serious battle took place in the Adriatic 
between the Venetian fleet and Barbary corsairs; at 
first Murad ordered the massacre of all Venetians 
in his Empire, but in 1639 peace was restored. 
In Constantinople the ministers of Holland (Haga) 
and England (Roe) intervened successfully in the 
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troubles between the Porte and the Greek Pa- 
tnaichate. 

Murad IV died on February 9, 1640 and was 
buried in the turbe of the mosque of his father 
Ahmad; he was the last warlike sultan of the Em- 
pire; by his energy he restored for some time its 
militaiy authoiity, but his reforms did not last after 
him. Still a separate k a nun- name bears Murad 
IV’s name. He was a man of considerable physical 
strength and of high personal erudition and he 
liked the company of poets. His attachment 
to the poet Tifli [q. v.] is famous in literary 
tiadition. The poet Nef c I [q. v.] on the other 
hand was executed by his order. On verses 
written by Murad cf. Gibb, H.O.P ., iii. 248 sqq. 
He had four sons, all of whom died young; at 
his death there was only his brother Ibrahim to 
take the succession. His brothers Bayazld and 
Sulaiman were killed by his order during the 
Eriwan compaign. and later also his brother Ka- 
sim. In course of time Muiad had become ever 
more ferocious, and he is said to have swoin in 
1639 that he would subdue all his Christian neigh- 
bours fjorga, iv. r). 

Bibliography : The chief Turkish sources 
are Na c ima, Pecewf and Kara Celebi Zade’s 
Raxodat al-Abrdr. Fuither the continuation of 
c Atayi’s biographical work by c Ushaki-Zade ( G . 
O. IV ., p. 259); Ewliya telebi's Siyakat-ndme 
is also particularly rich in information about 
the reign of Murad IV. Of Western contem- 
porary sources must be mentioned the Venetian 
Relazioni and the correspondence of Sir Tho- 
mas Roe and Coinelius Haga (Ri/ks geschiedkun- 
dige Publicatien , x. ; Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis 
ran den Levantschen Handel , 1590 — 1660 , II, 
's Gravenhage 1910). Later treatments of this 
period in the general works of von Hammer (v.), 
Zinkeisen (iv.) and Jorga (iii.). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MURAD V, Ottoman Sultan from May 31 
till Sept. 7, 1876. Pie was boin on Sept. 21, 
1840 as son of Sultan c Abd al-Madjld and was 
deprived of all influence on public affaiis during 
the leign of his elder brother c Abd al- c Aziz, who 
had the plan of altering the succession in favour 
of his own descendants, so as to deprive Murad 
of his rights. Murad w’as called to the throne by 
the coup d’etat of the recently established cabinet, 
of which Midhat Pasha [q. v.], Muhammad Rushdi 
and Husain c AwnI weie the leading members. By 
deposing Sultan c Abd al- c Aziz they hoped to eli- 
minate the influence of reactionary elements who 
were opposed to their schemes of reform and they 
expected to find an ally in Muiad. In the night 
from 30 th to 31 st May 1876 Murad was induced with 
some difficulty to proceed to the Ser c askerate in 
Constantinople, where he received the homage of 
the troops and the high dignitaries. He con- 
firmed the cabinet in office. Very soon afterwards 
took place the suicide of the deposed sultan 
(June 5) and the murder of the ministers Husain 
A will and Rashid Pasha during a cabinet meeting 
in Midhats house (June 15). These events seem 
to have been fatal to the mental equilibrium of 
the new sultan, who, already in the night of his 
accession, had shown signs of abnormal nervous 
excitement. He was unable to appear before his 
people at the selamftk , nor could the swoid-girding 
ceremony ( kiildj alayi ) be applied to him. Midhat 
asha and his friends, although fearing that a new 


I 


I 


change of ruler might endanger their plans, had to 
arrange another deposition ; they had the sultan's 
health examined by a number of physicians and, 
on their report, obtained a fatwa fiom the Shaikh 
ablslam Hasan Khair Allah Efendi, authorizing 
Murad’s deposition (September 1). His younger 
brother c Abd al-Hamld II became sultan and Murad 
went to live in the Ciraghan Palace, where he 
died on August 29, 1904. His confinement during 
c Abd al-Hamld’s reign continued to excite spe- 
culation as a yet unsolved mystery and \va^ 
occasionally represented as one of the crimes of 
the Hamldian regime. 

Bibliography. Keratry , A four ad V, prince , 
sultan , prisonnier d'etat iSqo — 1876, Paris 
1S7S ; Djemaleddin Bey, Sultan Murad U, 
the Turkish Dynasty ATystery 1876 — iSq j, 
London 1895 1 Tewfik Nur al-Dln, Sultan c Azlzih 
KhaPi weHntiharl , Constantinople 1324; Ah- 
mad Sa'ib, Tarlkh-i Sultan Aluhammad Khaims . 
Cairo 1326; Husain Hifzl, Sultan Afur ad Kkainis 
we-Sebeb-i KhaPt. Constantinople 1326; c Othman 
lsu.rl, c Abd al-Hamid Thani we-Dexvr-i Saltanat 
Constantinople 1327, i. 30 sq ., 91 sq.,\ Ali 
llaydar Midhat, Life of Alidhat Pasha, London 
1903. (J. H. Kramers; 

MURAD PASHA, Turkish grand vizier 
under Ahmad I, was a Croatian by birth and 
was born about 1520. He served the empire as 
military commander and later as wall in different 
provinces (Egypt, Yaman, Anatolia) and was made 
prisoner by the Persians in the battle of Tabriz 
(Sept. 1585), where Cighale’s army was defeated. 
In 1601 he was pasha of Budin and in 1603 
commander-in-chief on the Hungarian front. In 
these posts he repeatedly conducted for the Porte 
peace negotiations with Austria. He was the chief 
negotiator of the peace of Zsitvatorok (Nov. II, 
1606). A month afterwards (Dec. II, 1606), after 
the execution of Derwish Pasha in Constantinople, 
he was appointed grand vizier, being then already 
about 80 years of age. 

As grand vizier Murad Pasha became particu- 
larly famous by his relentless persecution and 
repiession of the many rebellions in the Asiatic 
provinces. In 1607 he defeated the Kurd Djanbulad 
[q. v.] in North Syria (battle of Urudj Owasi in 
Oct. 1607). After having passed the winter in 
Aleppo, he succeeded in crushing the forces of the 
arch-rebel Kalender Oghlu at the pass of Goksun 
in Cappadocia (July 1908), where he decided the 
battle by his personal courage. Then he pursued 
from Slwas the rebel Maimun and defeated him 
near Baiburt. His habit of throwing the captured 
rebels into pits dug for that purpose brought him 
the name of Koyudju Murad Pasha. Notwithstanding 
the sultan’s order — provoked by his enemies 
in the capital — that he should proceed imme- 
diately against Persia, he returned in December 
to Constantinople, where he was received with 
great honours. Poets celebrated his achievements 
against the rebels. In 1609 Murad Pasha went 
to Scutaii for the Persian campaign, but he vent 
no further that year, because he wished first to 
deal with two remaining dangerous rebels: Muselh- 
Caush in Ic Hi and Yusuf Pasha in Aidin. By 
false propositions of reconciliation these two were 
at last induced to surrender and afterwards killed. 
Murad Pasha had to make use more than once o 
his personal influence with the sultan to restrain the 
latter’s impatience before his plans had succeeded. 
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On the other hand, the sultan had to protect several 
dignitaries against the personal hatred of the terrible 
old man. In 1610 the grand vizier at last marched 
to Persia and destroyed Tabriz; then he went to 
Eizerum, from where he began long and extended 
negotiations with Shah ‘Abbas. Before the following 
year’s campaign had begun, he died (August 5, 
1611). He was buried in a tiirbe near the mcdrese 
he had founded in the quarter Weznedjiler in 
Constantinople. 

By his successes in restoring the internal order of 
the empire Murad Pasha is considered as one of the 
most able grand viziers; the historians give ample 
proofs of his sound judgment of persons and I 
situations. To his initiative is due a compilation 
of the kanuns regulating the tlnidr administration . 

[G. 0 . IV., p. 141). ! 

Bibliography. ‘Othman Zade, Hadlkat al- | 
iVazar't f, p. 55 ; the historians Na'ima, Pecewi, ; 
Hadjdji Khalifa ( Fedhleke ) and Hasan Beg Zade. i 
Mostly after them von Hammer, G. O. AC, iv. : 
Zinkeisen, iv^; Jorga, iii. (J- H. Kramers) j 
MURAD SU. [See al-FuratJ _ 
MURADABAD. [See Moradabau.] i 

MURADI, takhallus of Murad III [q. v.] and 
Murad IV [y. t>.]. 

MURCIA (Ar. Mursiya), a town in the S. L. . 
of Spain, 140 feet above sea level in the centre 1 
of the famous fitter ta de Murcia (“gardens _of j 
Murcia'*) watered by the river Segura (Ar. WW/ 
ShakUra [q. v.] or Wadi ’ l-abyad , “the white river ). 
The area of Murcia has a large population: over 
150,000, although the town in the strict sense 
has barely 30,000. Murcia is the capital of the 
province of the same name and the see of a 
bishop; it has also a university. Its port, 40 miles 
to the south on the Mediterranean coast, is Car- 
tagena, the Kartadjanna or A ar tadjannat al- 
K hula f\ f of the Arabs. 

The situation of Murcia in the centre of very 
fertile gardens, forming an island of vegetation 
in a bare country poorly endowed by nature, had 
been noticed already by the Arab geographers who 
give more or less long accounts of it. Abu 1 -Fida , 
for example, says that it was like Seville for the 
number of its gioves and parks {jnun taza ha /) , 
among which he mentions the famous al-Rushaka. 

Murcia in the Umaiyad period was the capital 
of a province or kura which bore the name of 
Todmlr [q. v., iv. 805]- This name which is 
connected with the name of Theodemir, a \ isi- 
gothic chief of the region at the time of the 
Muslim conquest, was also applied to the town of 
Murcia itself, from the time when it supplanted 
Orihuela [q. v.] as the chief town of the region. 
Indeed almost all the Arab authors who speak 
of Murcia agree in saying that it was a compara- 
tively recent foundation; it was built by ordei of 
the Umaiyad emir c Abd al-Rahman II al-Hakam 
about the year 210 (825), according to the al- 
Rawd al-mftar in 216 by the governor Djabir b. 
Malik b. La'bid. 

The land of Todmlr and with it of course 
Murcia was much involved in the civil wars 
provoked by the rivalry of the \ amanls and the 
Mudaris of Spain in the period of the indepen- 
dent emirs of Cordova. In the reign of Abd 
Allah (275-300 = 888-912)^ rebel, the renegade 
Daisara b. Ishak, rose there with the conni- 
vance of the famous agitator Ibn Hafsun [cf. umai- 
Yads II]. He ruled independently all the province 


of Todmir until the emir of Cordova sent to 
suppress him in 283 (896) an army led by his 
uncle Hisham b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hakam 
and the general Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Abi 
c Abda. Daisam was* defeated between Aledo and 
Lorca and the latter town besieged. The country 
was only definitely pacified and restored to the 
central power in Cordova in the reign of the 
caliph c Abd al-Rahman III and his successor al- 
IIakam II. 

During the events which ended in the break 
up of Umaiyad Spain, Murcia became, like the 
majority of the great towns of the Peninsula, the 
capital of a little independent state. At 
first in the hands of the “Slavs' 5 [cf. saKaliba] 
Khairan and Zuhair, along with Almeria and Jaen, 
the principality of Murcia was then for some 
time attached to the kingdom of \ alencia, in_ the 
reigns of c Abd al- c Aziz al-MansUr Ibn Abi c Amir 
and his son c Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar. The governor 
who then ruled Murcia was Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 

1 Ishak Ibn Tahir: when he died in 455 (1063) 

! after amassing a considerable fortune, lie w as suc- 
! ceeded by his son Abu c Abd al-Rahman Muham- 
! ma d who soon proclaimed himself independent 
i and repudiated the authority of the Valencian 
, dynasty. 

! The principalit) of Ibn lahir soon aroused the 
covetousness of the minister of al-Mu tanrid [q. '*] 
Ibn ‘Abbad, king of Seville, and an expedition 
was sent against Murcia with the help of an in- 
dependent lord of the district, Ibn RaMnk. Ibn 
Tahir was taken prisoner and shut up in Mon- 
j teagudo, but escaping, he reached \ alencia where 
| after acting as adviser to al-Kadir Ibn Dhi 1 -Nun 
[q.v.] and having almost succeeded him, he finally 
died in 508 (1 119). The conquest of the kingdom of 
Murcia by Ibn ‘Ammar in the name of the ‘Abbasids 
took place in 47 1 (1078), but it was only nominal 
and it was Ibn Rashik who exercised the real 
power instead of Ibn Tahir. 

The kingdom of Murcia was one of the first 
districts of the Peninsula to be conquered by the 
Almoravids. Murcia was taken for \usuf b. 
Tashfin [q.v.] in Shawwal 484 (Nov.-Dee. 1091 )by 
the Lamtunian general Ibn ‘.Visha who next took 
Denia and Jdtiva. Ibn A 3 isha remained governor 
of Murcia; lie was replaced later by Abu Bakr 
b Ibrahim Ibn Tifilwlt, then by a brother of the 
sultan 'All b. Yusuf, Abu Ishak Ibrahim. 

A general rising against the Almoravids took 
place "in Spain in the beginning of the xi«'> century 
and gave rise to the formation of a new series of 
kingdoms of “taifas”. Murcia therefore between 
1 14; and 1 147 was in the hands of two rival leadeis, 
c Abd Allah b. Iyad and c Abd Allah b. haradj, 
until the Valencian ruler Muhammad b. Ahmad 
b. Said Ibn Mardanish seized it and took up 
his residence there. This individual, who was of 
Spanish origin (cf. above, ii., p. 403), soon became 
the powerful inler of all S. E. Spain, between 
Valencia and Almeria, and instituted a series of 
fruitful alliances with the Christian rulers of 
Catalonia, Aragon and Castille. He was for long 
able to resist the attacks of the first Almohads 
c Abd al-Mu’min [q.v.] and Yusuf [q.v.], and it 
was only after his death in 567 (1172) during 
the siege of his capital Murcia that his kingdom 
passed 'finally to the Mu'minid sovereigns. 

From the fall of the Almohad empire in Spain 
until its conquest by the Christians Murcia had 
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a very troubled existence. It was in turn the l 
lesidence (from the beginning of the xm t}l century) ] 
of princes of the family of the BanS Hud of I 
Saiagossa: Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Mutawakkil, i 
thelattei's uncle, Muhammad, Abu Bakr Muhammad 
al-Wathik, then it passed to the Nasrids of Granada 
to c Abd Allah b. Ali Ibn Ashkllula. For details 
of the obscure history of this period see the mono- 
graph by Caspar Remiro quoted below. According 
to Ibn al-Abbar (cf. M. Bencheneb, Notes cluono- 
logiques stir la conquete tie t' Espagne, in Melanges 
Kt?u Basset, 1 ’aris 1923, 11. 73), Murcia was sur- 
rendered to the Christians by Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. Ilud, son of the governor, on Thursday 
io th Shawwal 640 (April 2, 1243). But if we may 
believe the Christian chronicles it was in February 
1266 that Don Jaime of Aragon took definite 
possession of Murcia. 

Bibliog rap h y : al-Idiisi, Description de 
I Afrique et de 1 ‘ Espagne, ed. and transl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 194 — 236; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Tak- 
-oim al- Bui dan* ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
p. 178 — 2565 Vakut, Mudjam, ed. Wustenfeld, 
lv. 497) Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-IIimyari, ut- 
Raiod al- ini' tar , art. Mursiva\ A k hoar madj- 
mu c a, ibn ai-Kutiya, If Utah al-Andalus , passing 
Ibn c Idhari, al-Bayan al-mughnb . n. and iii., 
indices ; all the historians and biographers of the 
Muslim west; European writers: A good 
monograph has been written on Muslim Murcia 
by M, Caspar Remiro, Ihstona de Murcia 
Musiilmana , Saragossa 1905. Cf. also Dozy, 
II is toire des Alusulmans d'Espagne , 2» d ed., index, 
do., Recherches , passim ; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Ihscoria de la Espaha Musiilmana, p. 57, 82, 
88; A. Prieto Vives, Los Reyes de Taifas , 
Madrid 1926; E. Levi-Provengal, Inscriptions 
arabes d'Espagne , Leyden — Paris 1931, p. 96 
sqq. ; do., Id Espagne musulmane du X c,n,> si'ecle , 
Institutions et vie sociale, Paris 1932, index: E. 
Tormo, Lev ante (Guias Calpe), Madiid 1923. 

(E. Levi-Provencai.) 

MURDA DH (i\), the fifth month of the 
Persian solar year running from July 19 to 
Aug. 18 ( Mur dad h mail). Murdadh is also the name 
of the seventh day of each month ( Murdadh 
>ud)\ it is the last of the series of the days which 
are called after the Amesha Spentas. Murdadh 
(Pehlevi amurdath “immortality'’) forms with Khur- 
dadh [q.v.] (Pehlevi khurdiith. perfection) an in- 
divisible pair and the days which bear these names 
come together. They denote a pair of archangels, 
of whom Murdadh has charge of the gifts of the 
earth on which the life of man depends. The 
seventh day of the month Muidadh on which the 
names of the day and of the month are the same 
is called Murd adhgan. 

Bibliography : al-Biruni, Athar , ed. Sachau, 
P* 42 , 43 , 70, 221: Geiger-Kuhn, Gr.I.Ph ., 
ii. 638, 675 sqq. (M. PLF.sSNER) 

al-MURDJI A, name of one of the early 
sects of Islam, the extreme opponents of the 
Kharidjites [q. v.]. The latter thought that a Muslim 
by committing a mortal sin becomes a kajir. The 
Murdji a, on the other hand, were of opinion that 
a Muslim does not lose his faith through sin. This 
doctrine led them to a far-reaching quietism in 
politics; according to their doctrine, the imam 
who was guilty of mortal sins did not cease to 
be a Muslim and must be obeyed. The salat 
performed behind him was valid. 


Occidental and Oriental explanations of the 
name show considerable divergencies (cf. e. g. 
Sale, Preliminary Discourse , p. 229^.; Goldziher, 
Richtungen der is lam. Koranauslegung , p. 179; 
v. Kremer, Gesch. d. herrschenden Ideen , p. 20; 
Houtsma, Stnjd over het dogma , p. 34). It seeing 
1 to me that the oiigin of the name must be sought 
I in the term irdja\ in this way that Murdji a meant 
1 adherents of the doctiine of irdja' ( c Abd al-Kahir 
1 al-Ba gh dadi uses the term for their doctrine) and 
1 that this term goes back to verse 107 of suia i\. 

1 The context of this verst' not only explains the 
! term irdja but may also give an insight into 
' the evolution of the ideas of the MurdjPites. In 
the preceding verses Muhammad makes a distme- 
tion between two groups among the Madinese who 
had forsaken him in the expedition to Tabuk 
■ [q.v.]: some had shown nifak without penitence; 

: they were to receive punishment in this and 111 
1 the othei world (verse 102). Others had shown 
, penitence (taivba)\ they were left to Allah’s mercy 
(verse 103). The third group, who had not made 
penitence, were left in suspense (jnw djduna, 
or, according to a diffeient reading, murdjaiona). 

The situation in Madina after the expedition to 
• Tabuk was generalised by later sects. As a matter 
of fact, the third group mentioned in the parage 
discussed — viz. sinners who did not show peni- 
tence — was relegated to Hell by the Kharidjites. 
In opposition to this, the MurdjPites taught the 
doctrine of irdjd mentioned in sura ix. 107 and 
theiefoie they were called Murdji'a, i. e. the 
adherents of the doctrine of respite or hope; for 
this the term irdja J means; the variants murdjauna 
and murdjaiona are irrelevant in this respect. 

In the course of time the doctrine of the MuidjiA 
assumed a double aspect. Their chief thesis was the 
indelible chaiacter of faith, in opposition to the 
1 Khaiidjites. Their second thesis was of an escha- 
tological nature: where there is faith, sins will do 
no harm. On account of the latter doctrine they 
were called the adherents of promise (ahlal-wa a), 
in contra-distinction to the Mu c tazila [q. v.] who 
were called the adherents of thieats (a hi al 
zoa'id ). So the doctrine of irdjii had acquired a 
tuple aspect — which accounts for the diveigent 
explanations of the name — , viz. the doctrine of faith 
bearing an indelible character, an indulgent attitude 
towards sinners in the Muslim community, and a 
hopeful prospect for them in the Last Judgment, 

These are the chief tenets of the Murdjfa as 
they appear to us as well as to later Muslim 
writers such as al-Shahrastani. Eaiher authors 
enumerate a number of diveigencies among the 
different groups of MurdjPites. Al- A sh c ari mentions 
their variety of opinion regaiding faith, unbelief, 
sins, taw hid. , interpretation of the KuFan, escha- 
tology, mortal and venial sins, forgiveness of mortal 
sins, the impeccability of the Piophets, punish- 
ment of sins, the question whether there were 
infidels among the early generations of Islam, 
redress of wrongs, the beatific vision, the nature ot 
the Kur'an, the quidditas of Allah, His names and 
sifat , predestination. 

'Abd al-Kahir al-Baghdadi mentions three groups 
of Murdjpa: a. those who taught irdja J regarding 
faith and free-will; to this group belonged Ghailan 
Abu Marwan al-Dimashki, Abu Shamir, Muhammad 
b. Abl Shablb al-Basri; b. those who taught irdja 
I regarding faith and compulsion ( djabr)‘, c. those 
| who gave faith the pre-eminence before works and 
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belonged neither to the adherents of the doctiine 
uf free will nor to those of predetermination; to the 
latter group belonged the followers of Yunus b. 
'Awn, Ghassan, Abu Thawban, Abu Mu adh al- 
Tawmanl, Bishr b. Ghaiyath al-Mailsi [q. v.]. The 
followers of Ghassan reckoned Abu Hanifa as one 
of their friends, not, however, quite rightly, accor- 
ding to al-Baghdadi. That Abu Hanifa shaied the 
general views of the Murdjha, appears from his 
(unedited) letter to al-Battf, which is preserved in 
a MS. in the library of Cairo. 

Although al-Baghdadi mentions a hailifh in 
which the Murdji'a are cursed, the high esteem 
in which Abu Hanifa stood as a dogmatist and 
as a doctor of the law would be in itself sufficient 
proof of the fact that the “sect" was not too 
eccentric. As a matter of fact, their political quietism 
was largely practised by orthodoxy itself. As regards 
eschatological punishment, the hkh Akbar. ii. 
(art. 14) rejects the Mutdji'i doctrine of our good 
deeds being accepted and of our sins being for- 
given, Allah being free to punish the sinner or 
to grant him forgiveness. — The same c aklda , 
however, shares the Murdji'i doctrine of the con- 
stancy of faith (ait. iS). 

Bibliography. M. Til. Houtsma, De stryJ 
over het dogma in dm Islam tot op al-Aslfa/i, 
Leyden 1875, p. 34 sqq.-, I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
uber den Islam, Heidelberg 1910, Index, s. v. 
Murdschi’a; A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 
Cambridge 1932, General index, s. v. Murdjites; 
al-Asjvaw, Makalat al-Islamiyin , ed. Ritter, 
Stambul 1929, 1. 132 sqq.; 'Abd al-Kahir al- 
Bagbdadi, A 'itab al-Iun k bain al-I'irak, ed. Mull. 
Badr, Cairo 132S, p. 190 sqq. ; al-Shahrastam, 
Altai al-Milal wa ’ l-Nihal , ed. Cureton, p. 
I°3 sqq. ; Ibn Hazm, Altai al-Fisa! , ii. 1x2 sqq.', 
iv. 44 sqq., 204 sqq. ; Ibn al-Atlur, ed. Torn- 
beig, x. 29; Muir, The Life of Mohammad, 
3 rd ed., Edinburgh 1914, p. 431. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MURgrHAB. [See Merw al-Shahidjan.] 
MURID, novice, the term applied during his 
period of preparation to one who wishes to enter a 
dervvish order [tarIka; q.v.; cf. also derwIsh] or 
a guild [sine; q.v.]. The task of the mmid and his 
obligations to his master (shaikh, pit') and to his ideal 
and their mystic and erotic foundations have been 
otten and fully discussed, so that it is here sufficient 
to give a reference to the most important literature 
of modern times, which will guide one to the 
sources themselves. In the wider application of the 
woid murid has become a term for mystic in general. 

Bibliography, the articles mentioned and 
HI add; II. Thorning, Beit/ age zttr Kenntnis des 
islamischen Vereinswesens( Turk. Bib/., xvi., 1913); 
IL Hartmann, al- Kuschairis Da/stellung des 
Sufitums (Turk. Bib/., xviii., 1914); Diet, op 
Techn. Terms, ed. Sprenger, s.v. ; Asin Palacios, 
Id Islam cristianizado , 1931, esp. p. 145— 1 58. 

(M. Plessner) 

al-MURIYANI, Abu Aiyub Sui.aiman al- 
Khuzi, vizier of the caliph al- Mansur. 
When the governor of Fars Sulaiman b. Habib 
al-Muhallabl in the Umaiyad period had the future 
caliph al-Mansur, who was accused of embezzling 
state funds, flogged and intended to treat him 
with still greater indignity, the latter was saved 
ky Abu Aiyub al-Muriyani who was Sulaiman’s 
secretary. According to another story, al-Mansur j 
purchased him as a young boy and sent him in 
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some capacity to his brother, the caliph al-Saffali, 

■ who was so pleased with him that he at once 
took him into his service and retained him there 
after his manumission. Al-Muriyani w'as in any 
case appointed vizier by al-Mansur in succession 
to PHialid b. Barmak. He had a great influence 

■ over the caliph; in 153 (770) however, he was 
ai rested with his brother and the latter's sons 
and deprived of all his property. According to 
some, his crime was that he had embezzled a 
large sum received from al-Mansur to make a 
district in Khuzistan arable and deceived the caliph 
when he came to inspect it by making the place 
look as if it w r ere cultivated. According to others, 
he had a son of al-Mansur murdered. He died in 
prison in 154 (770/1). — The nisba al-Muriyani 
comes from Miiriyan, a town in Khuzistan. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wusten- 
feld), N <J . 275 (transl. de Slane, i. 595 sy.) \ 
Va c kubl (ed. Houtsma), ii. 468 ; Tabari, ed. 
Leyden, lii. 370, 372; MasTidi, Mur fid/ (ed. 
Palis), vi. 165 sq . ; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tovnberg), 
v. 466 Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p. 236 — 239. (K. V. ZnTERsn.KN) 
MURSAL (a.), pait. pass. IV from arsala “to 
seud'\ As a technical term it denotes a. an apostle 
of Allah ; b. traditions of which the isnad is 
defective in a certain sense: cf. Huiiu], iii. c. 

ai.-MURSALAT, title of sura lxwii., after the 
first verse: u By those which are sent by Allah, 
following one another in a continual senes'*. Ac- 
coiding to some intei preters a ceitam group of 
angels is meant heie; according to otheis, lnnvever, 
the mursalat aie the verses of the Kur an. See the 
commentaries on the Kur an on sura lxwii. 1. 

MURSHIDABAD, district in the I 1 resi- 
dency Division o f 13 e n gal; area 2,143 sq. m.; 
pop. 1,372,274, ol whom 713,152 are Muslims. 
The public offices are at Barhampur, but the old 
capital is at Murdiidabad, winch before MurTiid 
Kuli's appointment was known as Maklnusabad 
or Makhsildabad. The district is mainl) agricultural, 
and pioduces much rice, jute, etc , and is famous 
for its mangoes. The silk industiy was formerly 
of great importance, but has now much declined. 
The distuct played a very prominent part in the 
history of Bengal, and is full of historical sites 
though Plassey is now outside its bordeis. The 
history of Calcutta and of the English in Bengal 
is intimately connected with Muidudabnd. But 
the Nawabs aie no longer of political importance. 

B ib l i og r a p h y : J. H. T. Walsh, History 
cf Miu shidabad District , London 1902; Puma 
Ch. Mazumdar, M us mid oj Mil) s hid a bad, Mur- 
shidabad 1905; Ghulam IJusain al-Tabataba'i, 
Siyar al-Muta a khkh ii in. translated by Mustafa, 
a Fiench lenegade, in 17S9; Ghulam Ilusam of 
Malda, Rtyad a l- Sal a tin ( Bibl . Ind text and 
tianslation); refeience may also be made to 
Anquetil Du Perron's account of his travels, to 
Mrs. Sherwood's Autobiography . Bishop Ileber’s 
Journal , and to Macaula>'s Essays \ Fifth Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Com - 
mans on the A fans of the Hon . East India 
Company, 1S12 , Census of India , 79//, vol. v., 
parts i. and ii. ; Imperial Census of India , vol. 
xviii.; W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of 
Bengal , vol. ix. ; Rev. J. Long, Tne Banks of 
the Bhagnathi (( Calcutta Revu'io ); S. C. Hill, 
Bengal in ijg 6 — 773 7 (, Indian Records Series). 

(H. Beveridge) 
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al-MURTADA al-SHARIF Abu ’l-Kamm c Ai.r 

b. al-Tahir Dhi ’l-Manakib Ar.I Ahmad a l- Hu- 
sain e. Musa b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Musa 
al-Kazim b. Dja'fak al-Sadik b. Muhammad al- 
Bakir b. c AlI Zain ai.- c AbidIn b. al-Hus UN B. ’Ali 
b. AbI Talib, c Alam al-Huda, Arab author 
born in 355 (966). hied in 436 (1044) as Xakib 
of the c Ahds in Baghdad. Of his works, which 
are detailed in Ahlwardt, Verzcicknis der Hdss. 
in Hahn, N®. 16, we still have the following: 
I. His principal work Ghurar ul-FawiP id tva-Dui ar 
al-KalTi id hi 'l-Muhadardt, usually called briefly 
al-Durar z oa ’/- Ghurar. which he finished on the 
22 n( l Djumada I 413 (Aug. 24. 1022) is an a dab 
book which to the discussion of veises of the 
Kur'an and tiaditions adds numerous philological 
and lexicographical notes and extensive references 
to poets and is divided into So (82) inadjalis . 
lith. Tihran 1273, I2 77 i pr- Cairo 1325 as the 
A’itab a: -A m all : 2. Kitab al-Shdfi , a defence of 
the nnamate of the Twelvers against the J In gh til 
of the Mu c tazill chief kadi of the ShafiTs in Raiy 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan c Abd al-Diabhar b. Ahmad al-Asad- 
abadt (1415 = 1024), along with an abbreviation 
of the year 432 (1040) by Shaikh al-Tusi entitled 
Tali: his al-Shafl printed in one volume Tihran 
1301 : 3. Irshad all Azaamm in a collected volume 
Tihran 1304 (s. E. G. Biowne, A Yeat among the 
Persians, p. 554) ; 4 al-Dharfa ila Usui al-Shail'a, 
Blit. Mus. Or. 55S1 (Disniptive List , N®. 21); 
5. al-Masii'il al-Xa.u, iya in the collected volume 
ah Djawami' al-jikhTya, Tihran 1276; 6. al-Intisar , 
on the differences between the Shl c a and the other 
madhdhit . lith. Bombay 1315 (s. Goldziher, Void, 
itber den Islam, p. 271); 7. al-Shihab Ji ' l-Shaib 
wa 'l-Shabab, pr. Stambul (Djaw 3 J ib) 1302 in a 
Madjmu'a, Tihran 1272 (s. Goldziher, Abhandl. 
cur arab. Philo logic, ii., p. xxi., lvi.). 

He is also regarded by some as the author of 
the Nahdj a!- Bala ah a, a collection of reputed 
sayings of 'All, which others (so always in Yemen, 
according to MSS. of the Ambrosiana. see R.S.O., 

iii. 574) attribute to his brother al-Radi Abu 
1 -Husain Muhammad, born in 359 (969), d. 406 
(1015) [s. vol. iv., p. 354 .ci/.]; iith. Tabriz 1247, 
Tihran 1271, Cairo n. d., Bauut 1885 with com- 
mentary by Muhammad ‘Abduh (d. 1905), Cairo 
1290, 1328, with footnotes by Muhammad Hasan 
Na 3 il al-Marsafl, 1925. Commentaries on it were 
wntten by: 1. his contemporary ‘All b. al-Xasir 
al-Husaini entitled Plain Xahdj al-Il iliigk 7, s. 
Catalogue of the Ai alio UTSS, in the Buhdr Library, 
N°. 413, ii. : 2. <Izz al-Dln Abu Hamid c Abd al- 
Hamid b. Ilibat Allah b. Abi T-Haclid al-Mada’ini, 
d - 655 (1257) [G.A.L, i. 249— 2S2], Bombay 
1304; Tihran 1270, 2 vols., 1281, to vols. ; Cairo 
1 33 °i 20 vols.; 3. Kama! al-Din Mitham b. 'All 
b. Mitham al-Madjrani in 776 (1374). Pihris, Cairo, 

iv. , b, 60; 4. c Imad al-Din Yahya b. Ibrahim b. 
Yahya al-Djahhafi (s. Brit. Mus. Suppl., N°. 1228, 
iv.; his Diwan in Munich, Glaser. N®. 104) in 
the Ambrosiana, C 7, s. R.S.O., vi. 1304; 5. 
(Persian) Fakhr al-Din c Ali b, Hasan al-Zawarl in 
the reign of Shah Tahmasp I (930—984= 1524- 
1576); s. Story, Pers. Literature, 14; 6. (Persian) 
the latter’s contemporary Husain b. e Abd al-Hakk 
al-Ilahi al-Astarabadi, s, Ivanov, Cat. As. Soc. Ben- 
gal, N°. 1107. The book was also several times 
translated into Persian e. g. by c Ali b. Hasan al- 
Zawari about 647 (1249) entitled Rawdatal-Abrar, 
s. Catalogue Browne, p. to; by Fath Allah b. 


Shukr Allah al-Kashanl (d. 978 = 1570; according 
to the Kashf al-JIudfub, p. 143 in 997=1589) 
entitled Tanblh al- Ghaiil in wa- Tadhkirat al-An- 
fin , s. Rieu, Brit. Mus., N°. 18, 1120 — 1121: 
Ivanov, Cat. As. Sou. Bengal, ii. 372; Cambridge 
Suppl., N°. 1342; Asafiya, ii. 1608, N°. 185. 

While the authorship of the Xahdj al-Balagha 
must remain open the anthology Taif al- Khava! 
is to be ascribed to our author and not with 
Dereobourg, Cat. Escur. 2 , N°. 348 to his brother, 
as in the preface he quotes his own work men- 
tioned under N°. 7. He and not his brother as in 
the article SHARIF pasha is to be credited with 
the Madjazat al-Kurdn, which Hadjdji Khalifa 
N°. 11377 ascribes as al-Madjaz to al-Radi and he is 
probably also the author of the Kitab al- Madjazat 
al-nabawiya, also ascribed to al-Radi and extant in 
a manuscript in the British Museum (s. Oriental 
Stu lies presented to E. G. Browne , p. 137, N°. 2) 
and was printed at Baghdad in 132S. This aho 
holds of the Kitab Ma'am al-Kuran, there quoted 
but now lost. The Turkish commentary on the 
Diwan ascribed to c Ali also credits him with the 
authorship. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wusten- 

feld, N°. 454; Cairo ed., i. 243; al-Bakhar/T. 

Dumyat al-Kasr , p. 75 ; Tusy, List of Skia 

Books , p. 472. (C. Brockelmann) 

MURTADD (a.), “one who turns back”, espe- 
cially from Islam, an apostate. Apostacy is called 
irtidad or ridda ; it may be committed verbally by 
denying a principle of belief or by an action, for 
example treating a copy of the Kur’an with dis- 
respect. 

1. In the Kurban the apostate is threatened 

with punishment in the next world only; the 
“wrath of God” will fall upon him according to 
a Sura of the latest Meccan period (xvi. 108 sq.) 
and severe punishment ( c adhab ) “except he did 
it under compulsion and his heart is steadfast in 
belief”. Similarly it is wntten in the Medina bura 
iii. So sqq. : “. . . This is the punishment for them, 
that the curse of Allah, the Angels and of men 
is upon them for all time (82); the punishment 
shall not be lightened for them and they shall not be 
granted allevation, (83) except for those who 
later repent and make good their fault, for Allah 
is forgiving and merciful. (84) Those who dis- 
believe after believing and increase in unbelief, shall 
not have their repentance accepted; they are the 
erring ones. (85) Those who are unbelievers and die 
as unbelievers, from none of them shall be accepted 
the earth-full of gold even if he should wish 
to ransom himself with it; this is a painful punish- 
ment for them and there will be no helpers for 
them” (cf. also iv. 136; v. 59; ix. 67). Sura in 
214 is to be interpreted in the same way although 
it is adduced by Shafi c I as the main evidence for 
the death penalty: . He among you who 

falls away from his belief and dies an unbeliever — 
these, their works are fruitless in this world and the 
next, and they are the companions of the fire 
for ever”. 

2. There is little echo of these punishments in 
the next world in the Traditions (cf. Ibn 
Madja, I/udud , bab 2; Ibn Hanbal, i. 4 ° 9 i 43 °i 
464 sq. ; v. 4, 5). Instead we have in many traditions 
a new element, the death penalty. Thus Ibn c Abbas 
transmits an utterance of the Prophet: “Slay him, 
who changes his religion” or “behead him” (Ibn 
Madja, Had ud, bab 2; NasaT, Tabrim a L Darn, 
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bab 14; Tayalisl, N°. 2689; Malik, Akdiya , tr. 15; I to the above traditions, apostates must sometimes 
of. also Bukhari, Istitabat al-Murtaddin , bab 2 : j have been tortured to death. The caliph 'Omar II 
TirmidhI, Hudud , bab 25 j Abu Dawud, Hudud , had them tied to a post and a lance thrust into 
bab 1; Ibn Hanbal, i. 217, 282, 322). According : their hearts (Abu Yusuf, Aha: a a’;. p. ii2).Badjuri 
to another tradition of Ibn 'Abbas and 'Alisha, the expressly forbids any form of torture, like burning, 
Prophet is said to have permitted the blood to be shed drowning, strangling, impaling, flaying; according 
of him “who abandons his religion and separates 1 to him, Sultan Baibars (708-709 = 1308-1309) was 
himself from the community ( Dyama af ’ (Bukhari, the first to introduce torture (Snouck Hurgronje, 
Diyat , bab 6; Muslim, A 'asama, tr. 25,26; Masa i, Verspr. Geschriften , ii. 198). Lane ( Manners and 
Tahiim al-Dam , bab 5, 14; Kasama , bab 6; Ibn ! Customs , ch. iii., near the end) records the case 
Madja, Hudud, bab I ; Abu Dawud, Hudud, bab 1 ; 1 of a woman who had apostatised and was led 
TirmidhI, Diyat , bab 10; Titan , bab 1; Ibn Han- . through the streets of Cairo on an ass, then strangled 
bal, i. 382, 444). But there was no agreement in a boat in the middle of the Nile and thrown 
fiom the first on the nature of the death penalty ; , into the river. [The throwing of the corpse into 
thus 'Ikrima (d. 106 = 724) and Anas b. Malik (d. j the Nile was already usual in Cairo in the Fatimid 
91 — 710) criticise ‘All for having burned apostates I period; cf. Mez, Renaissance d. hi ., p. 29]. In 
(Bukhari, Istatabat al-Mut /addin, bab 2; TirmidhI, ; quite recent times followers of the Kadyanl or 
Hudud , bab 25; Abu Dawud, Hudud , bab 1; , Ahm.uliya sect in Afghanistan were stoned to death 
Ibn Hanbal, i. 217; according to a variant the ; (O..I/., v. [1925], 138). In former Tuikish territory 
reference is to Zindiks or Zutt, who served idols; j and Egypt as well as in Muslim lands under 
NasaT, Tahiim al-Dam , bab 14; Ibn Hanbal, i. European rule since the middle of the xixth 
282, 3 22 ). According to a tradition of TATsha’s, j centuiy, under Euiopean rnfluence the execution 
apostates are to be slain, crucified or banished 1 of an apostate on a kadi’s sentence has been 
(N'asaT, Tahrim al-Dam, bab 1 1 ; Kasama, bab 1 3 ; i abolished, but we still have imprisonment and 
Abu Dawud, Hudud , bab 1). deportation (cf. Isabel BurtoD, The inner Life of 

On the question whether the apostate should Syria, London 1875, i. tSo sqq . ); but nevertheless 
be given an opportunity to repent, traditions differ. I renegades are not sure of their lives as theii 
According to one tradition of Abu Burda (d. 104= j Muslim relatives endeavour secretly to dispose ot 
722), Mu adh b. Djabal refused to sit down until j them by poison or otherwise. Occasionally modern 


an apostate brought before him had been slain 
“in accordance with the decision of Cod and of 
his apostle” (Bukhari, MagKqzi, bab 60; Istitabat 
al-Murtaddin , bab 2; Ahkam, bab 12; Muslim, 
Imara , tr. 15; Abu Dawud, Hudud , bab 1; Ibn 
Hanbal, v. 231). In the same tradition in Abu 
Dawud however, it is added that they had tried 
in vain for 20 nights to convert the apostate. The 
caliph ‘Omar is also repiesented as disapproving 
of this proceeding with the words: “Did you then 
not shut him up for three days and give him a 
round loaf (ragjif) daily and try to induce him 
to repent. Perhaps he would have lepented aud 
returned to obedience to God. O God! I was not 
there, I did not order it and I do not approve; 
see, it was thus reported to me” (Malik, Akdiya , 
tr. 15). There are also traditions according to 
which God does not accept the repentance of on 
apostate (Ibn Hanbal, v. 2 sqq.') and others 
according to which even the Prophet foigave 
apostates (NasaT, Tahiim al-Dam, bab 14, 15; 
Abtt Dawfid, Hudud , bab 1; Ibn Hanbal, i. 247; 
Tabari, Tafsir, iii. 223). 

3 - a - In the Fikh there is unanimity that the 
male apostate must be put to death, but only if 
he is grown up f bdligh ) and compos mentis fakil) 
and has not acted under compulsion ( mukhtar ). 
A woman on the other hand is imprisoned, ac- 
cording to HanafI and ShlT teaching, until she 
again adopts Islam, while according to al-Awza‘l, 
Ibn Hanbal (TirmidhI, Hudud , bab 25), the Malikis 
and SiiafiTs ( c f. Dmm , i. 131, where ShafiT vigor- 
ously attacks Abu YQsuf who is not mentioned 
by name) she also is put to death. Although this 
punishment is not properly hadd (cf. thereon 
ShafiT, Drum, vii. 330, 20—23) it is regarded as such 
by some jurists, as it is a question of a hakk 
Allah, (cf. e.g. SarakhsI, Siyar, iv. 162); there- 
fore the execution of the punishment lies with the 
imam; in the case of a slave however, the maivla 
can carry it out, as with any other hadd punish- 
ment. Execution should be by the sword. According 


I Islamic writers (Alimadiya movement) endeavour 
to prove that Islam knows of no death penalty 
for apostasy ; the Indian apologist Muhammad 'All 
lays great stress on the fact there is not once an 
indication of the death penalty in the Kur’an 
(Zwemer, The Law of Apostasy, in Islam, p. 17, 
37 sq., London 1924; 0 . M., v. [1925], 262). 

I should like here to call attention to an agree- 
ment which is probably not accidental. As in Islam, 
in addition to apostasy, unchastity and unnatural 
vice (even by stoDing are punished by death) 
according to both Shafi'is and Malikis, as well as 
blaspheming God or a prophet and magic, we 
find in Islam all crimes punished by death which 
in the Mishna ( Sanhedrin , vii. 4) are threatened 
with stoning. 

1 . Whether attempts at conversion must be made 
is a question of ikhtilaf. A number of jurists of the 
first and second (vii'h and viii'h) centuries deny this 
(as do the Zahirls) or like ‘Ata’ (d. 115 — 733 ) 
make a distinction between the apostate born in 
Islam and one converted to Islam ; the former is to 
be put to death at once (so also the Shi'is). Otheis 
insist on three attempts at conversion (relying on 
Suia iv. 136; cf. Tabari, Tafsir, v. 193 sq.) or 
have him in the first place imprisoned for three 
days (cf. above 2). According to others again one 
should await the round of the five times of prayer 
and ask him to perform the salat at each; only 
when he has refused at each is the death punish- 
ment to be enforced. If however he repents and 
and professes Islam once more, he is released (cf. 
thereon ShafiT, C 'mm, i. 228; Abu Yusuf, Kha/ddj , 
p. 109). In later limes istilaha was always applied. 

c. Apart from the fact that apostasy deprives 
the murtadd of burial with Muslim rites it has 
certain civil consequences. The property of the 
murtadd is fat accoiding to ShafiT and the Malikis; 
if the fugitive murtadd returns penitent, he is 
given back what remains (cf. Drum, i. 231 sqq., 
where ShafiT opposes the contrary Hanafl view). 
Others, especially later Shafi'is, regard the rights 
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of ownership of the apostate as suspended (maw- 
kuf) and regard him as one who is under guaidian- 
ship ( mahdjur ); only if the fugitive apostate dies 
in the dar al-harb , does his propet tv become 
fad (Shiraz!, Muha dhdh ab , Caiio I343 j 240; 

cf. Shaft'!, Umm , vii. 355). Among the Hanafis and 
Shafi'is the estate is allotted by the kadi to the legal 
heirs (cf. also the traditions in Darinti, FatTdid, 
bab 40), the mudabbar and umm ivc.lad aie set 
free, even when the apostate escapes into the dar 
al-harb , for this is equivalent to his death. If he 
comes back penitent, however, he receives of his 
property what still exists; the heiis however are 
not liable for compensation. - — The mariiage of the 
murtadd is void [bdijl'). Of his legal undertakings 
the istilad is effective {na/idh), i. e. the umm walad 
becomes fiee; the hi tala also continues. Other 
legal activities, like manumission, endowment, 
testament, sale are suspended {marakuf) according 
to Abu Hantfa; according to Abu Vusuf they 
are effective as in the case of a person in 
good health, accoiding to Muhammad al-Shaibani 
hovvevei only as in the case of an invalid, i. e. 
they cannot deal with more Ilian one third of the 
estate. In the case of the female apostate how- 
ever, the) are always effective. If the apostate 
makes such legal anangements after his flight into 
the dar al-harb , they are invalid (Satakhsi, Siyar, 
iv. 152; cf. also Abu Yusuf, AT tai Tidj. p. ni). Hut 
since according to Shaft'! and Malik his whole 
estate becomes fai , such legal arrangements are 
invalid; only the manumission of a slave lemaitis 
suspended until his possible return penitent; 111 
the case of his death also this slave becomes Jar 
(cf. however above the view of later Shafi'is). 

lie is punished for crimes committed before 
apostasy, if he returns penitent: for ctimes com- 
mitted during ridda , no notice is taken of the 
httkuk Allah (i. e. no hadd) but only of the huknk 
aUibad and he must for example pay the diva 
(Sarakhsi, Siyar, iv. 1O3, 20S sij . ; cf. Shaft'!, L aim. 
i. 231). 

Bibliography. In addition to the books 
on Tradition and Fikh see especially: Shafi'i, 
Kitab al-Cmm , Cairo 1321, i. 227 — 234; v. 51: 
vii. 33 os,/,/., 355; AbU Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharadj. 
Cairo 1302, p. 109— 1 12; Sarakhsi, Shark al- 
Siyar al-kabir, Haidaiabad 1336, iv. 146 — 219; 
DabUsT, Tod sis al-Xacar , Cairo n. d., p. 22; 
Goldziher, Mull. Sludieu , Halle 1890, ii. 215 
rj-'j Santillana, Istituzioni di duitto musulma/to 
mahchita , Korn 1926, 1. 131 — 134; Zvvemer, 
The Lara of Apostasy m Islam , London 1924, 
German transl., Gutlersloh 1926. 
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MUSA, the prophet Moses of the liible 

I. In the Kurin. Muhammad regards Musi 
as his piedecessor, his model, and believes he hai 
already been foretold by Musa (vii. 156); hi' 
religion is also Musa’s icligion (xlii. 1 1). Musa is alsi 
conceived in Muhammad’s image Chaigesarebrough 
against him similar to those made against Muhammad 
he is said to want to pervert people from the faith 
of their fathers, (x. 79); he practises magic (xxviii 
18). Musa and Harun seem lather to be sent to tin 
stubboin Pharaoh than to the believing Israelites 
Revelation is granted him: taiotht. kitab, f 11, hSn. 
■“■“‘f ("• 50; xxi. 49; liii. 37 ; Ixxxvii. 19) illu. 
minatmn, instruction and guidance. The picture 

elem' n V S Up ° f ® lbllcal i Haggadic aud new 

elements. Mttsa is exposed, watched by his sister. 


refuses the milk of other nurses and is suckled 
by his own mother. Coming to the assistance of 
a haul pressed Israelite he kills an Egyptian but 
repents of this ciime to which Satan had tempted 
him. lie is puisued and escapes to Madyan. At 
a ell there he waters the flocks of the two 
daughters of a shaikh. One of them invites him 
home modestly. He receives her as his wife at 
the price of 8 — io years seivice. This prehminai\ 
history is told in Suia xxviii. i — 28; the missiun 
itself is often mentioned. 

Musa receives from the burning bush in the 
holy \alley of Tuwan (xx. 12; Ixxix. 16) urdei.s 
to take off his shoes, the message to Pharaoh, the 
signs of his mission, the rod, the snake, tile hand 
that becomes white. His speech is difficult to uiulei- 
stand (xlni. 52); Ilaiun accompanies him as wazh 
(xx. 30; xxv. 37). Pharaoh reproaches Musa with 
ingratitude, saying he had been brought up by 
them fxxvi. 17J. Pharaoh assembles his magicians 
but their rods are devoured by Musa’s. The magicians 
piofess their belief in God and are mutilated 111 
punishment (vii. 106 — 123; xx. 59 — 78; xx'J. 
36 — 51). Phaiaoh wishes prayeis to be offered tu 
him as God, orders Hainan to build him a towel 
so that he can reach the God of Musa (xxviii. 
3S; xl. 3S). Musa pei forms nine miracles (xvn. 
103: xx. 59 — 78: xx vii. 12J. These are: 1. the rod 
and snake: 2. white hand: 3. deluge; 4. locusts. 
5. lice; 6. frog--; 7. blood; 8. darkness; 9. dividing 
the sea (cf. e. g. Tabari, ed de Goeje, i. 485). 

Musa spends 30 and 10 nights with God (vn 
138J. He brings mstuiction and admonition on the 
tablets. In his absence Samirl makes the lowing 
golden calf (vii. 146; xx. 79 — 98). Musa breaks 
the tablets, lie desires to see God. God ciumbles 
the lull to dust (vii. 1 39). Israel fears war ami 
has to wander 40 years in the wilderness (v. 24— 
29), Musa’s enemies, Kaiun (Korah), Pharaoh and 
Haman, perish (xxix. 38). 

Some details differ from the biblical story. In- 
stead of Pharaoh’s daughter, it is his wife who 
rescues the infant; in>tead of seven shepherdesses 
Musa assists two. Instead of ten plagues, Muham- 
mad speaks of nine miracles. Musa strikes twehe 
springs out of the rock, one for each tribe (»• 
5 7s a memory of the twelve springs of Elini. 
Exodus xv. 27). The divergence is greater when 
Human is made minister to Pharaoh. Then there 
are new features : Musa repents of having slam 
the Egjptian. Musa sees the burning bush at night 
and desires to take a brand from its fire foi his 
house (xx. 10; xxviii. 29). Pharaoh’s magicians 
die for their belief in God. 

The following seems to originate in Haggada: 
God forbids the infant to be suckled by an 
Egyptian mother (xxviii. 11J. In the Haggada 

Moses is offeied to all Egyptian suckling mothers; 

but the mouth that is to speak with God cannot 
imbibe anything impure (Sota^ 12b). That God 
tilts the mountain over Israel (ii. 60 1 $7 * 

vii. 170) ij» explained from the Haggada: Israel 
hesitated to accept the Tora and God tilted 
Sinai over them: Tora or death ( Sabbath , 8o a , 
'’Aboila Za/a, 2 }j ). The turning of the sabbath 
breakers into apes (ii. 61; iv. 50; v. 65? v11 - 
166) recalls the Haggada in which the builders of 
the tower of Babel become apes (Sanhedrin^ 1 09 3 )- 
Karun is represented as an exceedingly rich man 
the keys of whose treasure can hardly be cairied 
by many strong men (xviii. 76, 79); the Haggada 




says that Korah found a hidden Egyptian treasure; | and keeps beasts of prey from the herds, of Moses. 
300 mules carried the keys of hia treasury (Fes- I When Musa was asleep on one occasion the rod 
sacking ii9 a ; Sanhedrin , no a ; Pal. Sank ., x. 27^; j blew a dragon, on another occasion seven of 
Ginzberg, Legends , vi. 99, 5 ^°)* — The Kur^anic I Pharaoh’s assassins. 

story of a believer at the couit of Pharaoh who j The vaiied Biblical, Haggadic, legendary and 
wants to save Musa is not quite clear (xl. 29). j fairy tale features in the Islamic legend of Musa 
Ought we to compare Jethro in the Ilaggada who are thus blended into a very full picture and in 
advises clemency at Pharaoh’s court? (Sota, n a ; j ThaTabI form a regular romance. 

Sanhedrin , io6 a ; Ginzberg, v. 392, 21; v. 412,1 Bibliography : Sura ii. 48-130; vii. 101- 
101). | 160; x. 76 — 88; xx. S — 93; xxvi. 9 — 65; xxviii. 

The story of Musa accompanying a wise : 2 — 76; xl. 24 — 56 and the commentaries thereon; 
man on a journey seems without parallel (xviii. I Tabari, ed. Leyden, i. 414 — 449; Tha c labl, Kisa\ 
59 — Si). The attempt is often made to distinguish \ al-Anbiylf , Cairo 1325, p. 105 — 156; KisaT, 
this Musa of Khadir as Musa b. Manasse from l , Kisas al-AnbiyU 3 ed. Eisenberg, p. 194 — 240 ; 
Musa b. c Imran [cf. the article khadir]. j Ibn al-Athlr, al- Kamil, Bulak, i. 61 — 78; Abr. 

2. Musa in post -Ku r 'anic legend. The | Geiger, Was hat Mohammed .. .,1902 2 , p. 149- 

histories of the prophet (especially Tha'labi’s) sup- i 177; M. Griinbaum, Xeue Peitrage, p. 153 — 

plement the KuCanic story with much from the 1 185; J. Horovitz, Koranische L'ntersuchungen , 

Bible, Haggada and folklore. 1 p. 141 — 143: R. Basset, 1001 Contes , Recits et 

Much is added from Haggada. Pharaoh's sick 1 legendes arabcs , iii 67, 85; D. Sidersky, Les 

daughters are cured as soon as they touch Moses’s j Origin :s des Legendes musulmanes dans leCotan 

cradle. Exodus Rabba , i. 23 makes Pharaoh’s et dans la Vie d:s P/ophet<.s , Paris 1933, p. 73- 
daughter be cured of leprosy. — The infant Musa 1 103: J. Walker, Bible Characters in the Koran ^ 

scratches Pharaoh’s chin. Pharaoh wants to slay , p. ^84— -111. (Bernhard Heller) 

him. On the intercession of Asiya he tests him , MUSA b. NUSAIR b. c Abd al-Rahman b. Zaid 
by putting gold and jewels on one side and 1 al-LakhmI (or al-Bakr!) AbU “Abii al-Rahman, 
burning coals on the other. Musa reaches foi the Arab governor, conqueror of the western 
gold but Gabriel directs his hand to the burning Maghrib and of Spain. He was born in 
coal. Musa puts his burned hand on his tongue ■ 19 (640); his father had been in the immediate 
and therefore becomes a stammerer i^Ginzberg, v. entouiage of Mu c awiya [q. v.]. Musa was at first ap- 
402, g 5 ; Hamilton, Zeitsckr. f. romanisJie Philo - pointed by the caliph c Abd al-Malik to collect the 
logie, xxx vi. 125 — 159). kharadj at al-Basra, but having been suspected of 

Elements of other legends are woven into the embezzlement, he fled and took refuge with the 
legend of Musa. The Ibrahim-Namrud legend sup- caliph’s brother, the governor of Egvpt “Abd al- 
plies the following features: Pharaoh frightened c Aziz b. Marwan; the latter took Mu »3 to Syria 
by dreams persecutes the infants; Musa is hidden to the caliph who fined him 100,000 dinars. c Abd 
from the assassins in the burning oven but the al- c Aziz provided half of this sum for Musa and 

fire becomes cool and does him no harm. Pharaoh ! brought him to Egypt where he gave him the 

oiders prayers to be offered to himself as to a ! goveinoiship of Ifrlkiya which had been previously 
god, has a tower built, shoots an arrow against ' held by Hassan b. al-Numan. The various chro- 
heaven; the arrow comes back blood-stained and ' niclers are not agreed as to the date of his ap- 
Pharaoh boasts he has slain God (Tabari, i. 469). — i pointment to the office but it possibly took place 
From the story of Jacob and Laban come the | in 79 (698) or the following year, 
following: Musa serves 8 — 10 years for his wife Musa and his troops theieupon entered on a 
(xxviii. 27). His father-in-law offeis him the spotted j caieer of successful conquest which ended in the 

lambs born in his flock and the ewes for the j consolidation of Arab power in Ifrlkiya and in the 

watering troughs bear spotted lambs (ThaTabI, ! conquest of the re^t of north Africa and of Spain, 
p. 1 12). There are frequent references to a pious | Here we give only the most essential details. 
Egyptian woman who is martyred by Pharaoh j Assisted by his son “Abd Allah al-Marwan he 
with her seven children, the youngest of whom is 1 sent successful expeditions against Zaghwan and 
still at its mother’s breast (in ThaTabI, p. 118, Sadjirma and reduced the Ilawwara, tiie Zanata 
139)) this is of course modelled on the maityr and the Kutama. The Berber> taking refuge in the 
mother of the Maccabees. west of the Maghrib, Miba decided to bung them 

There are many fanciful embellishments, e. g. to subjection; confirmed in his office by Abd 
the miracle of the snakes, the plagues, the scenes j al-Mulik’s successor al-\\alld, he continued his 
on the Red Sea; Moses’s rod in particular plays I advance to langier and Sus [q. v.] and returned 
a great part. It came from Paradise ; Adam, Habil, j to Itrikiya leaving as his deputy in the Maghrib 
Shith, Idris, Nuh, Ilud, Salih, Ibrahim, IsmaTl, 1 his freedman Tarik [q. v.j. The latter in 92 
Ishak and Ya c kub had previously Used it (Kisa'i, | (710— 711) invaded Spain and Musa anxious about 
p. 208). In Tabari (p. 460 jy.) an angel brought | and at the same time jealous of the progress made 
the rod. Musa obtained it from his wife ; his father- ^ by his lieutenant crossed himself in the following 
in-law quarrels with him about its ownership and year leaving Ins son Abd Allah as governor of 
an angel decides in favour of Musa. It is a Ifrlkiya. Landing at Algeciras in Ramadan 93 
miraculous rod and ThaTabI (p. ill — u6) in (June-July 712) with his other son c Abd al- c AzIz, 
particular relates the wonders it performs. It shines he refused to take the same route as Tarik and 
in the darkness; it gives water in a drought, and taking the towns of Sidona (Shadhuna; q. v.), Car- 
placed in the ground it becomes a tree bearing mona, Seville and Merida, he was on his way to 
fruit; it produces milk and honey and fragrant Toledo when Tarik came to meet him and was 
scent; against an enemy it becomes a double bitterly reproached by his master. Musa b. Nusair 
dragon. It pierces mountains and rocks; it leads then continued his march and completely subju- 
over rivers and sea; it is also a shepherds staff gated the 1101th of Spain from Saragossa to Na- 
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vatre. In 95, he left Spain with immense booty, I 
leaving his son c Abd al- c Aziz as governor; he | 
reached Kairawan at the end of the year and , 
continued by land to Syria in a triumphal pro- 1 
cession of Arab chiefs and Berber and Spanish 
prisoners. The caliph al-Walld then near his end 
urged him to hurry while his brother and heir 
presumptive Sulaiman, eager to appropriate the 
vast wealth brought by Musa, tried to delay him. 
lie arrived in Damascus shortly before the death 
of al-\Yalid and when Sulaiman assumed power 
he at once displayed his hatred of the conqueror. 
Regarding Musa b. Niisair’s stay in Syria before 
his death in 98 (716 — 717), the Arab historians 
give a number of details which are obviously of 
quite a legendary charactei. 

Bibliography'. All the Muslim chroniclers 
who deal with the conquest of Africa and Spain 
deal more or less fully with Musa b. Nusair. 1 
We may mention among the more important : 
Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, Fiituh J\Iist\ ed. Torrev, 
Yale Cniv. Piess, 19 22; Ibn al-Kutiya, Iftifah 
al-Andahis , ed. Ribera; Akhbdr madjmtda^ ed. 
Lafuente y Alcantara; Ibn ‘Idhari, al-BayTtn 
al-mughrib . ed. Dozy, i. and ii. ; Ibn al-Athlr, 
Kamil , etc. — Biographical notes on Musa b. 
Nusair are given by Ibn Khallikan, IV af ay at 
al-A^yan, iii. 475 ; Ibn al-Faradi, Ta^rikh c C lama J 
al-Anda/us , in B. A. H , viii , N°. 1454; al-Dabbi, 
B ugh yat al-Multamis „ m B. A. H., iii., N°. 1334: 
Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hullat al-siyara , ed. Dozy, 
(Notices sur quelques mar/ user its arabes , Leyden 
1847 — 1851), p. 30 — 32. Cf. also Fournel, Les 
Berbers , Etude sur la con quite de VAfrique 
par les Arabes , Paris 1857 — 1875; Saavedia, 
Estudio sobre la invasion de los Arabes en ' 
Espana , Madrid 1892; Dozy, Hist, des Mus. 
d'Espagne , new ed. Leyden 1932, i. 12 1. 

__ _ (E. Leyi-Proven^al) I 

MUSA CELEBI, one of the younger! 
sons of the Ottoman sultan Bayazld I. 
According to some sources he was younger than 1 
his brothei Muhammad I [q. v.], who is generally ! 
considered as the youngest. Musa had been taken \ 
prisoner in the battle of Angora (1402) and was j 
left by Timur in custody with the Germiyan Oghlu j 
\a c kub Beg. The latter sent him afterwaids to j 
his bi other Muhammad in Amasia, and for some 1 
time lie became Muhammad’s helper in the re- j 
establishment of Ottoman power in Anatolia; he 1 
is even said to have driven their brother c Isa I 
from Brusa, though the current opinion is that I 
Muhammad went there himself. When, in 1404, 
their eldest biother Sulaiman Celebi appeared in 
his turn in Brusa, Musa first opposed him in the 
name of Muhammad and went afterwaids, with 
the latter’s consent, to Europe, where he hoped j 
to make an end of Sulaiman’s reign with the aid j 
of Mirce of Walachia and Stephan of Serbia. At I 
first this enterprise failed through a defeat indicted j 
on Musa near the walls of Constantinople. Sulaiman 1 
resided in Adrianople. Here Musa appeared sud- ! 
denly in 14 11 (or 1410); Sulaiman had to flee 
and was. killed on his way to Constantinople, 
after which Musa took his place as ruler of the 
Ottoman territory in Europe, surrounded by the 
military and political councillors of Sulaiman, as 
Lwrenos Beg and the Djandarll Oghlu Ibrahim Pasha. \ 
usa began his short reign with great energy, I 
recovering nearly all the Ottoman possessions in 
ia and Thessaly, and sending raiding ex- 


peditions as far as Carinthia. At the same time 
he adopted a despotic attitude which displeased 
his entourage and prepared the final victory uf 
his brother Muhammad. Ibrahim Pasha, sent 
to Constantinople to exact tribute, went from 
there to Muhammad's court (cf. Taeschner and 
Wittek, in Isl ., xviii. 94) and, w r hen Musa 
soon afterwards began a siege of Constantinople, 
Muhammad came to the rescue of the emperor. 
In this he failed for the moment and he wa* 
obliged to return to Anatolia. But in 1413 Mu- 
hammad appeared again in Europe, having found 
allies in the Seibians. Meamvhile, the Turkish 
commanders in Serbia and Thessaly were drawn 
to Muhammad’s side and even the old Ewiern^ 
prepared to leave Musa’s cause; his son and othei 
military chiefs went over openly to Muhammad. The 
latter approached Adiianople from the north and 
followed from here Mura’s array beyond Philip; 
polis; then he joined his allies in Seivia and met 
Musa’s aim> on the plain of Camurlu, east of 
Sofia. Here Musa’s army was defeated (July 14 13,' 
and Musa himself perished in the flight. His corpse 
was found and buried in the tiirbe of Muiad 1 
in Brusa. 

Bibli ogr aphy: The ancient Ottoman chro- 
nicles of c Ashik Pasha Zade, Neshri, Urudj Beg and 
Tazeankh-i Al-i c Oth man (Anonymus, ed. Giese), 
besides the Byzantine historians Phrantzes, Duca^> 
and Chalcondylas. Further all general Ottoman 
Histories since the lad} al-Tan'drtkh , and the 
modern works of von Hammer (G. 0 . A\, i ), 
Zinkeisen and Jorga; Mehmed ZakI, MaktTd 
Shehzadeler , Constantinople 1332, p. 1 1 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramersj 

MUSA, Abu Muhammad al-HADI, an ‘Ab- 
bas id caliph. After the death of his father on 
Muharram 2 2, 169 (Aug. 4, 785) al-Hadl ascended 
the throne and at once put an end to the in- 
fluence of his mother al-Khaizuran, by forbidding 
her to interfeie in the slightest in matters of state. 
When he pioposed to exclude his brother Ilaiun 
from the succession in favour of his son DjaTar, 
he met with vigorous opposition from the Bar- 
makid Yah) a b. Khalid [q. v.]. When the lattei 
boldly persisted in his opposition, he w’as arrested; 
but the caliph’s plan came to nothing for he 
died suddenly in Rabl c I 170 (Sept. 786) in 
Hsabadh near Baghdad. Accoiding to the usual 
but not at all certain story, he w'as poisoned or 
stabbed by his mothei's orders. Al-Hadi who was 
only 26 when he died is described as brave, just, 
liberal and full of joie-de-vivre. The most important 
event of his biief reign w’as an c Alid rising in 
Mecca and Medina. 'Omar b. c Abd aI- c Az!z, the 
governor of Medina, had punished an c Alid along 
with some other citizens of the town for drinking 
w r ine. As a result the c AIids rebelled and ie- 
nounced their allegiance to the caliph. After several 
days fighting the ringleader of the movement, a 
descendant of c AlI called al-IIusain b. c Ali, marched 
on Mecca where he obtained a number of addi- 
tional folio w-ers. Soon afterwards the pilgiims 
arrived; at Fakhkh near Mecca, a battle took 
place and al-IIusain w’as killed (Dhu THidjdja 169 
= June 786). As regards the fighting with the 
Byzantines, the Muslims under Ma c yuf b. ^ ahya 
invaded Asia Minor where they took much booty. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al- 
Madarif (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 193; Ya c kubi (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 476, 487 — 491, 515; Baladhuri 
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(ed. de Goeje), p. 190 1 2 33 i 2 97 i o 2 3 i 

Tabari, iii. 467 W-> 533 — 599 ! Mas'ndi, Mu- 
'nidi (ed. Paris), vi. 261—287; via. 294; lx. 
44 i 5 U 66; Kitab al-Agham , see Guidi, Tutor 
aiphabctiques ; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vi. 
13—74; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fahhri (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p. 254—263; Ibn Khaldun, al-'Ibar, 

111. 208 sqq.‘, Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , ii. 104, 

112, 1 1 S — 1 2 1 ; Muller, Der Islam im Morgeu- 

und Abendland , i. 477 - c 77 -i Mui U 77 '‘’ c ' a ^' [ 
phate, its Fist, Decline , <rW Fall 3 , p. 465— 
477 ; Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Cal±phate , p. 193 *7. (K. V. Zettf.rsteex) j 

MUSA ai.-KAZIM the seventh Imam ofj 

the Twelfer Shl'a, son of Dja'far b. Muham- : 
mad al-Sadik [q. v.], was born about 128 (745) 
at al-Abwa’ [q. v.], the traditional burial-place of j 
Amina, mother of the Prophet. He grew to man- 
hood in his father’s house in Medina and remained 
there as Imam after the latter’s death in 148 j 
(765) without playing any part in politics. In par- { 
ticular he took no share in the great rising of 
the Hasanid c Alids which collapsed at Fakhkh in 1 
169 (786). Nevertheless the caliph was suspicious i 
of him. He was perhaps already imprisoned by 
al-Mahdl. In 179 ( 795 ) Harun had him brought 
first to Basra and then to Baghdad; he is said to 
have been released for a time but he died in 
prison in Baghdad, according to the usual story 
in Radjab 183 (Aug.-Sept. 799). 

I.ittle attention was paid to Musa outside the 
Shl'a, but we find him occasionally, as the Shi'ls 
point out, quoted as an authority, for example 
for a strongly pro-'Alid tradition in Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Musnad, i. 77 infra (cf. al-Dhahabl, Mizan 
al-Ftidal , N». 1835). The Shl'a records are more 
voluminous. He is said to have had the honorific 
al-Kazim “he who restrains his anger” because 
he returned kindness for injury to an opponent 
so that the latter came over to him. As evidence 
of his fitness for the imamate he is reputed to have 
had a great knowledge of fikh and is thus bt ought 
into connection with Abu Hanifa. The chapters 
on miracles, usual in all biographies of the imams, 
credit him with being born with a knowledge of 
languages, e. g. Ethiopic and the language of birds, 
in later stories also of “Frankish” to fit a stoiy, 
modelled on a later Kerbela 5 motif, that Harun 
could not find a Muslim to assassinate him and 
therefore brought Franks, who were so impressed 
by his nobility that they refused to kill him. 
Prayers by Musa have been handed down; a letter 
of warning to al-Husain b. 'All b. al-Hasan, the 
leader of the Fakhkh rising; letters from prison; 
a statement of his claims to the imamate against 
Harun through relationship with the Prophet, not 
through 'Ali like the 'Abbasids through 'Abbas 
but through Fatima, whom he compares with the 
mother of Jesus. Considerable portions of the bio- 
graphy are the result of the disputes within the 
Shfa, even the account of his conception and 
birth. That his mother was bought from a slave 
dealer is not disputed; but great pains are devoted 
to proving she was a virgin. When at the death 
of his father a group of the Nawuslya “remained 
steadfast to him, the Isma'iliya [q. v.] jind the 
Fathiya branched off, the claims of Musa had to 
be based on a will of Dja'far, the authenticity of 
which is as doubtful as that of Musa in favour 
of his son 'All al-Rida; this was used against the 
followers of another son Ahmad, as well as against 


the Mamtura who “remained” by Musa himself 
and a similar paity in the Musawiya (Musalya; 
for details see the writers on heresy, especially 
al-Ash'ari, Makdldt , ed. Ritter, Constantinople 
t 93 °) P- 2 5 S H-)- dispute with the latter 

groups also explains the very detailed stories of 
witnesses who had seen Musa’s corpse. Bitter dif- 
ferences of opinion within the family are revealed 
by the fact that even Musa's son Ibrahim for a 
long time denied his father’s death, and also by 
the fact that Musa's biother Ibrahim or a nephew 
'All b. Isma'll played the traitor with Harun, in- 
citing him by pointing out the great sums which 
were” given to Musa as the true caliph by his 
followers; on the othei hand, the incautious acknow- 
ledgment of Musa’s imamate by the theologian 
Hisham b. al-Hakam is made responsible for his 
capture. — The hunya of Musa is Abu Ibrahim or 
Abu ’i-Hasan, also Abu 'All; the statements 
regarding the number of his children vary between 
30° and °6o ; 37 is the usual figure. Besides his 
successor 'All al-Rida some prominence was attained 
by the partial imam Ahmad, but more by Zaid, 
who at the time of the great rising of Abu ’ 1 -Saraya 
in Basra, by burning the houses and followers 
of the 'Abbasids acquired the name Zaid al-Nar, 
“Zaid of the fire” (Tabari, iii. 9S6), and Ibrahim, 
who on account of similar activities in Sian'a was 
[ called al-Djazzar, “the butcher” (Tabari, 111. 987); 

I a daughter Fatima, who died in Kumm, has given 
to this city in her tomb its most important sanctuary. 
Musa himself was buried in the cemetery of the 
Kuraish in Baghdad, where his grandson, the ninth 
imam Muhammad al-Djauad [q. v.], was in time 
interred beside him; thus arose the twin sanctuaries 
al-Kazimain [q. v.] 

Bibliography. Mufid, al-Irshad (Teheran 
without date or pagination arranged in the order 
of the imams); Ibn Babuya, '£>«« Ahhbar al- 
Rida (MS. Berl. N». 9663), esp. fol. 10^-52“; 
comprehensive collection of Shi'i accounts with 
references to the sources in Muhammad Bakir 
al-Madjlisi, Bihar al-Amvar , xi., Teheran 1303, 
p # 230—317; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-hbahani, Mcikatil 
al-Talitivin , Teheran 1307, p. 172—176; Ibn 
Khallikan. Wafayat, Bulak 1299, >>• 

(from al-Khatib, Tadikh Baghdad)-, Mas udi, 


Mitrudi (ed. Barbier de Meynard), vi. 309 sqq ., 
329 sq.\ E. de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogte 
et de chronologic , Hanover 1927, table D. 

As the importance of imams like Musa lies less 
in their own personality than in the views of 
the dogmaticians upon them, their vitae sho “ ld 
also be compared: cf. in Kashshi, Ma'nfat AkA- 
bar al-Ridjal , Bombay 1317, action Ashab 
Musa b. Dja'far sea-' Alt b. Musa , P- 344 s 1 i- 
and also the vitae of Ilisham b L al-IJakam, 
Hisham al-Dhawaliki, 'Ammar b. Musa al-Sabati 
etc. ■ and the same names in the alphabetically 
arranged works of Nadjashi, al-Ridjal , Bombay 
1917 - TusT. Fihrist , Calcutta 1853—1855; 
AstarSbadi, Man had; al- Mahal, Teheran 1306. 

(R. Strothmann) 

Banu MUSA, more precisely Banu MCsa b. 
Shakir, the usual name for the three brothers 
Xbu Dja'far Muhammad, Abu ' 1 -Kasim 
Ahmad and al-Hasan b. Musa b. Shakir, 
who made a reputation under the 'Abbasids from 
al-Ma’mun to al-Mutawakkil as mathematicians, 
astronomers and technicians and also at 
times played a part in politics. The father is said 
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to have begun life as a bamlit in Khurasan, then 
to have become an astronomer and geometer. We 
have no means of testing such stoiies 01 learning 
how a bandit could become an astronomer. If 
we assume however that Musa K Shakir like 
Muhammad b. SIu >3 aI-Kh"arizint joined al- 
Ma'mun's train in Khuiasan as astronomer and 
astrologist and then came with him to Baghdad, 
we can understand that al-Ma 3 mun took his three 
sons, still young, into his seivice on Musa’s death 
and had them educated in mathematical sciences 
by the astronomer Vahia b. Abi Mansur. The 
Bonu Musa thus at a comparatively carlv age were 
admitted to that ciicle of scholars who, by their 
thorough and expert translations, introduced Greek 
science to Islam and by their own reseaiches laid 
the foundation for the glorious development of 
the sciences in the iiith (i\thj and iv'h (xth) centuries. 
Attaining fame and fortune, they used their wealth 
to purchase Cueek manuscripts and sent agents 
into the Byzantine provinces to seek for and pur- 
chase books. Of Muhammad b. Mu.-a it is related 
that he met Thabit b. Kurra in Harran while on 
a journey and induced him to settle at the caliph’s 
court. It may be assumed they these scientific ex- 
peditions to seek books and scholars did not take 
place without the caliph's support. 

History also records political and literary feuds. 
A particular enmity is said to have existed between 
al-Kindi and the thiee brothers, because the caliph 
al-Mu'tasim did not entiust them but a!-Kindl with 
the education of his son Ahmad. The feud went 
so far that the Banu Mtisa are later said to have 
intrigued against the choice of Ahmad as caliph. 
This story can only be understood in connection 
with court intrigues, in which the ambitions of the 
brothers and the jealousy of the courtieis played 
the same parts as elsewhere. If all is tiue that is 
lecorded of the malevolent attitude of the brothers 
to lecognised scholats, little praise can be bestowed 
on their character. The stories of the huge in- 
comes, especially that of Muhammad b. Mu-a — 
he is said to hate had for a time an annual in- 
come of £ 300.000 — exceed all that even the 
most liberal caliph could heap upon a scholar. 

The w .rk- of the liunti Mu-a include translations 
and original works on geometry, astronomy and 
mechanics. Many of tlieit works are uritteD jointly 
by two or three brothers, others only by one. Mu- 
hammad b. Musa is regarded as the most versatile, al- 
Hasan the best mathematician, Ahmad as specially 
interested in mechanical and technical problems 1 
The astronomical and metiological observations of 
the brothers weie probably made mainly in Samarra; 1 
their tables of observations of the sun aie men- 
tioned by Ibn \ unux. M. Curtze, II. Sutcr, Is. 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser have devoted special 
attention to the editing and elucidation of these 
woiks that have survived in Arabic or Latin. 

/> 1 b 1 : i\ r r a p /.' r: Ibn al-Nadim, Fiiu ist , ed. 

I luge], p. 271; Ibn al-Kifti, ed. J. I ippert. 
p. 315 and 441 — 443; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaeat, 1 
ed. Wusteufeld, X<>. 718, transl. do Slane," iii. 
315 ; Caussin de Perceval, m N.E. , 1803 — 1804 1 
M. Steinschneider, Die Sohue des Musa b. Sha- 
Kir, in BiH. math., X. S , i., 1887, p. 44—48, j 
I 1 — 75 ; M Cantor , Ahmed und sein Bitch uber 
'tic Proportions n , in Bib!, math., X. S., li., 1888, 

7 j H. Suter, Das Mathematikerverzeichnis 
des Fthrist . , in Abh. z. Gesch. d. Math . , vi., 
92, p. 24; H. Suter, Die Mathematiker und \ 


| As l renomen der Araber , ibid.^ x., 1900, 43; 

; M. Curtze, Der Liber trium fratrum de geomet > ia 
in Xova Acta Acad. Germ. Nat. e arioso um, 
vol. xlix , Halle 1SS5; E. Wiedemann, Bezttage, 
vi., 1906; x., 1906 and xii., 1907; F. Hauler, 
Coer das k al-hiyal do Beau Mdsd^ in 
\ z. Gesch. d. Naturzv. a. d. Med i., 1922; E. 
Wiedemann and F. Hauser, i 'her Tt inkgefa^e 
und Ta fe ban fscttze nach al-Jazari and den 
Bend in />/., viii. 55 — 93. 268 — 291: 

Ibn Abi U>aibi c a, ed. Muller, index ; Tabaif, 
ed. de Goeje, indices; Caria de Yaux, Les pen- 
sears de /'/s/any ii., Paris 1921, p. 140: Abu 
T-Fida 5 , ed. Reiske, ii. 241: Abu ’l-Faradj, Ta?:^h 
JMukhtasa, al-Daival^ ed. Pococke, Oxford 1663, 
text, p. 2S0; transl , p. 183. (J. Rusk a) 

MUSAB B. C UMAIR, a follower of Mu- 
hammad of the Euraish family of c Abd al-Dar. 
The son of rich parents, this handsome young man 
had attacted attention by his elegant appearance 
when Muhammad’s preaching made so deep an im- 
pression upon him that he abandoned the advantages 
of his social position to join the despised adherents 
of the Prophet. Tradition dilates on the contrast 
between his former luxurious life and later poverty 
but these, like such stories in general, are somewhat 
suspicious, although not impossible, since the people 
in Mus c ab’s time had not yet acquired wealth and 
could not have been accustomed to luxury. 

When his parents endeavoured to prevent him 
taking part in the worship of the believer^, he 
went with seveial of the faithful to Abyssinia from 
which he returned however before the Hidjia. The 
Prophet thought highly of him and sent him after 
the first meeting at c Akaba as a missionary to 
Medina wheie he won a number of followers for 
Islam According to some traditions, he on this 
occasion, following the practice of the Jews f^ee 
muiiammad], introduced the common Friday salat, 
which however, as was noted as early as by Miba 
b. c Fkba, others asciibe to the Medinese Ashnl 
b. Zurara, while ntheis in an effoit at harmonising 
say that As c ad conducted the common salat during 
the absence of Mus c ab. 

At Badr and at Thud he carried the Prophet’s 
banner in memoiv of the old privilege of the c Abd 
al-Dar; he met his death in the latter battle. M ith 
what ardour he adopted the new teaching is seen 
from his attitude to his mother who is depicted 
as a most lovable chaiacter and particularly from 
his words at the capture of his brother in the 
battle of Badr. His wife was Hanna hint Pjahib 
of the A>ad. 

Bibliography : Musa b. T'kba, ed. Sachau, 
in S. B. Pr. Ak. JfE, 1904, p.451* Ibn Hisham. ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 208, 241, 289 sq 459 sq 4 ^ 7 * 
560, 5 ^ 6 , 5S6; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. nS 2 * 
1214 sqq., 1337, 1386, 1394, 1404, I425 : j1 ’ 
Wakidi, transl. Wellhausen, p. 49, 68, 79, i°y> 

1 14, 135, 143; Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, ni/i., 
81 — 86; m/ii., 139; Nawawl, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 556 sq ; Ibn Hadjar al- c Aska!am, Isa ha , ed. 
Sprenger, iii. 861 ; Wensinck, Mohammed en 
de Joden te Medina , p. iii sq. (Fr. Buhu) 
MUS C AB B. al-ZUBAIR, son of the famous 
hnzcaii of the Prophet, al-Zubair, and brothei 
of the anti-Caliph c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. Hand- 
some, chivalrous, generous to the most foolish 
prodigality, he resembled his elder brother c Abd 
Allah and the family of the Zubairids only in his 
bravery and in fits of severity in exacting punish- 
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ment which bordered on barbarity. He began his al-MUSABBIHAT, name of sura’s lvii., lix., 
military career at the beginning of the caliphate lxi., lxii., lxiv. as a group, after the first word of 
of Marwan I by a badly planned invasion of each of them, sabbaha or yusabbihu. The name is 
Palestine. Later sent as governor to Basra by his old, cf. Muslim. Zakat , trad. 1 19. 
brother c Abd Allah, he soon found himself called , MUSAFIRIDS (Kangavl or Sallari), a dynasty 
to the help of the people of Kufa, tired of the ; of Dailam! origin which came from Tarom 
yoke of Mukhtar b. Abi 'Ubaid [q. v.]. lie began , [q. v.] and reigned in the fourth and fifth centuries 
by putting to flight the army brought against him of the Hidjia in Adharbaidjan, Arran and Armenia, 
by the redoubtable Thakafi agitator and then Its coming to power was one of the manifestations 
besieged him for four months in the citadel of , of the great movement of Iranian liberation which 
Kufa. On the death of Mukhtar. Mu-dub ordered 1 formed a kind of interlude between the end of 
sevetal thousands of his followers to be executed j Arab domination and the first Turkish invasions, 
and by this savage act made as many enemies as j While in Khuiasan and Transoxania this movement 
the victims had relatives. He was less successful 1 culminated in the rule of the Samanids [q. v.], 
against 'Ubaid Allah b. al-Hurr [q. v.] who had in western Persia and Mesopotamia its standard- 
been sent into the 'Irak to stir up a counter- I bearers were the Dailamis and to a smaller extent 
tevolution in favour of the Marwanids. A similar | the Kurds (cf. V. Minorsky, La domination des 
attempt at Basra by the Umaiyad Khalid b. Astd j Dailanutes. Paris 1932). 

failed. But by proceeding with great severity against : The Musafirids and the Djustanids. 
Khalid’s followers Mus'ab alienated the most in- According to a genuine document quoted in Yakut 
fluential personages in the city. j (iii. 148 — 50), the Kangarl family only comes into 

Soon he found he had to defend the 'Irak which j history after seizing the famous stronghold of 
was directly threatened by the Caliph c Abd al-Malik ; 1 Shamiran in the district of Tarom [q. v.] which 
tioops were massed at Bacljumaira. Mus'ab awaited 1 was under Kazwln. The Kangaris have therefore 
the Syrian army here and then retired to Duir al- ' to be distinguished from the ruling family of 
Djathallk [q.v.j. His position soon became critical Dailam, i. e the Djustanids of RudbSr, of whom 
for the Basvan troops tefused to follow him. The I seven are known from between 189 and 316 
best troops of the province were far away with ! (S05 — 928), while members of the family can be 
Muhallab, engaged in an inteiminable campaign traced till 434 (1042). We know that Muhammad, 
against the Kharidjis. The Zubairid's tioops displayed ’ son of Mtistifir, the eponym of the dynasty (whose 
only moderate enthusiasm. His officers tired of his real Iranian name must have been Aswar; cf. Mas'udI, 
iron hand were prepared to betray him and entered Mitrudj , tx. 16), had marned Khai asuya, daughter 
into negotiations with 'Abd al-Malik. The Mar- of the Djustanid Djustan III (from 250 until after 
wanid was not stingy in his ptomises. He also 300). From such alliances the names peculiar to 
tried to negotiate with Mus'ab, who learning of the ruling family of Dailam (Djustan, WahsEdan, 
the perfidy of his followers rejected all offers and j Marzuban) became popular among the Musafirids. 
decided to die like a brave man. Among his fol- In 307 (919) Muhammad killed his wife’s uncle 
lowers Ibrahim b. al-Asittar alone fought vigorously c Alt b. Walv-Edan to avenge the death of his 
in the battle; the others folded their arms during father-in-law DjustSn b. WahsEdan. Henceforth 
the fighting or went over to the Syrian ranks, there was a breach between the two families. The 
c Abd al-Malik offered Mus'ab his life for the last last Djustanid took refuge with the Dailami chief 
time with the government of the ‘Irak, but in vain. Asfar (lord of Raiy and Kazwln) who sent the 
Thrown from his horse, the Zubairid received tbe Zijanid Mardawldj against Muhammad but instead 
coup-de-grace from an avenging Bakvl, 'Ubaid Allah of fighting they joined forces and Mardawldj slew 
b. Zabyan. This took place about the middle of Asfar. Muhammad was an important ruler and 
Djumada I (October) of 72 (691). 'Abd al-Malik Mus'ir b. Muhalhil speaks with praise of his 
wept for him and ordered his poets to com- buildings at Siramiran (1,850 houses) on which 
memoiate his heroic end. Mu-dab's great generosity 5,000 workmen weie employed (the ruins of 
earned him numerous eulogies from poets. He is Shamiran have been described in Brtigsch, Aeise 
also famous fm the fact that he had in his harem J. prutss. Gesamitschaft , 1862, ii. 471 — 47 2 ) but 
the two most independent and haughtiest women he was a difficult character and did not agree 
of the time, belonging to the most undoubted even with the members of his own family, 
aristocracy of Islam, LA’isha bint Talha [q. v.], the The tw o branches of Musafirids. In 
second htiwari of the Prophet, and Sukaina, grand- 33 ° (940 sons Marzuban and \\ ahsudan by 
daughter of c Ali; feminine types, remarkable in arrangement with Kharasuya. seized Shamiran and 
spite of their frivolity for having bravely tried to fight shut their father up in a foitress, aftei which the 
against the degradation of their sex in Muslim society . dynasty broke up into two blanches. \\ ahsudan 
Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. remained in the hereditary fief of Tarom, while 
1330; ii. 59, 60, 118, 340 — 340, 481, 576, Marzuban extended his power over Adharbaidjan, 
592 — 593, 602—603, 662—678, 6S8, 716 — 727, eastern Tianscaucasia and some districts of Armenia. 
531 — 535, 740-745, 748-753, 764-765, 670-680, The fourth generation of the Musafirids consisted 

783 — 822, 830 831, 1064— 1072, 1260, 1266, of the sons of Marzuban: Djustan, Ibrahim, Nasir 

1466; Altai al-Aghim, ii. 138. 139; iii. 103— and Kay Khusraw, and^of the sons of Wahsudan 
104, 122; v iii, 85^138,178; x. 54 - 57 ; *iii. 33 i ( 33 ° — 355 ^ i lsma'i!, Xuh and Haydar (?) 

38, 42; xiv. 84, t6 6—172; xvii. 262—266; xx. Marzuban. This ruler (330— 346 = 941— 957) 
10; Baladhurl, Ansab al-Ashraf (ed. Ahiwardt), is the most important figure in the dynasty. After 
p. 3— 4j 8, 10, ’16—19, 23—24? Mas'udI, Murudj^ the death in 314 (926) of the Sadjid [q. v.j Yusuf, 
(ed. Barbier de Meynard), v. 240-142, 247-49; Adharbaidjan became the scene of the struggle 
lbn al-Athlr, Kamil (Cairo), iv. 123— 124, 137, between the Kharidji Kurd Daisam b. Ibrahim 
139; H. D. van Gelder, Molftar devalscheprofett, and Lashkari b. Mardi, a native of Gilan, whom 
Leyden 1888, p. J25 sq. (H. Lammess) the Ziyarid Wushmaglr supported alternately 
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Lashkari died in Armenia and Daisam was betrayed 
by his vizier Abu ’ 1 -Kasim ‘All b. Dja'far who had 
come to an arrangement with Maizuban for both 
were ha (ini (Ibn Miskawaih, ii. 32). Marzuban 
occupied Aidabil and Tabriz and finally Daisam 
surrendered to Maizuban and received from him 
a castle in Tarom. Marzuban extended histeiritory 
northward as far as Parband. In 332 (943—944) 
the Russians ( Rtts ) came by the Caspian and the 
liver Kur and took the capital of Arran [q. v.], 
Barda'a [q. v.j, in spite of the resistance of the 
subjects of Maizuban. At the same time, the 
Flamdanids of Mawsil had conceived designs on 
Adharbaidjan and Marzuban had to deal with a 
force under Abu c Abd Allah Husain b. Sa c ld b. 
flamdan and the Hadhl.anl Kurd' Dja'far b. Shakuya. 
which had reached Salmas [q. v.] but was soon 
lecalled to Mawsil by Xa : ir al-Dawla. On the 
other hand, the Russians, decimated by disease 
and harassed by the Muslims, beat a retreat (cf. 
the sources on the Russian invasion including the 
Armenian historian of the tenth century, Moses 
Kalankatvatzi, in Dorn, Cas/ia , St. Petersburg 1S76 ; 
the text of Ibn Miskawaih, ii. 62-67, "'as tianslated 
with commentary by Vakubowski in the Vizan!. 
Vremenmk , Leningrad 1926, xxiv., p. 63—92). 

A new danger arose in the south-east of the 
lands of Marzuban when in 335 ( 94 6) the Buyid 
Kukn al-Dawla occupied Raiy (disputed by the 
Samamds and Ziyarids). Marzuban filled with wrath 
at the Buyids decided to attack them in 336. But 
Kukn had time to get reinforcements from his 
brothers. In 338 (949) Marzuban, defeated near Ka- 
zwm, was besieged in the castle of Sumairam (in Fars). 

1 he fugitives from his army gathered round his 
father Muhammad and occupied Ardabil while 
Mahsudan remained in Tarom. Muhammad soon 
gave dissatisfaction to his captains and was shut 
up by Wahsudan in his castle at Shisagan (-) 

Se r nt s° Adharbsidjan Muhammad 
b. Abd al-Razzak, the former governor ofTus (q v 1 
who had deserted the Samanids. Wahsudan released 
Daisam in the hope that he would be able to 
organise resistance. Daisam who had time to take 
Ardabil, was defeated by Ibn ‘Abd al-Razzak but 
the latter disgusted by the intrigues around him 

1 , u aly I" 338 (949) ' reoccupied 

Aulabil but the advance of 'All b. Mishki a sun- 

f?.? 6 ':, ° f , Marzub5n i f° rce< i him to seek sheltir 
with the Artsrumds of Waspurakan [cf. wan]. 

In the meamvhile by an ingeniously planned coup. 
Marzuban escaped from Sumairam and recovered 
all his strongholds and treasures (in 342) After 
a long s ^ries of adventures which brought him to 
Mawsil Baghdad and Aleppo, Daisam 1/344 95 ) ; 
collected a force and read the khutba at Salmds ' 
m the name of the I.Iamdanid of Aieppo .Saif al- 

Darh ' , a T jSn qUickIy put do "' n a rising in , 
Darband and later diove Daisam back, who once 

again sought refuge with the Artsrunids who handed 
him over to Marzuban under threats from the latter 
In an important passage, Ibn Hawkal. p. 2i;i _ 

compifeT'bv 6 h- 1 ° f - the tributaries of Marzuban 
compiled by h,s minister Abu ’ 1 -Kasim fin 

Iwan AbkT- eS D ^ th ° Se ° f the lords of 
rr’"v an ' Abkhaz (r uncertain name of a district 
north of Sh ,r „ an; Cf. Marquart, Streif^ p 

Abkhan), of ShakkI [q. v.j, of ^ of ^ 

of sSte i?r w fr d / a£i5 ^ an to the west 

- «un), of \ ayots-dzor (district of Siunie), of 


Ahar and Warzakan (N. E. of Tabriz), of Khizan 
(N. of Baku : ), as well as the Artsrunids, Bagratuj, 
and the princes of Khacen ( west of Barda'a). 

Wahsudan and his nephews. Marzuban 
died in Ramadan 346 (Dec. 957) and while be- 
queathing the power to his brother Wahsudan 
forgot to cancel his first will by which his sons 
Djustan, Ibrahim and Nasir were to succeed him 
in succession. 

The commandeis of the fortresses would not 
surrender them to Wahsudan who returned to 
Tarom in disgust. Djustan b. Marzuban was 
recognised by his brothers but was only interested 
in his harem. Marzuban’s old general Djustan b. 
Sharmazan set up in Urmiya [q. v.] and won to his 
side Ibiahim, with whom he occupied Mara gh a. 

349 (9 60 ) the grandson of the caliph Muktafl 
Ishak b. c Isa rebelled in Gllan and took the name 
of Mustadjlr bi ’llah. Djustan and Ibrahim became 
reconciled and defeated the rebels at Mukan [q.v.]. 

U ahsudan began intriguing among his nephew"', 
and detached Nasir from Djustan but the quarrel 
waS- of short duration. Under assurances from Wah- 
sudan, Djustan with his mother and Nasir came 
to Tarom but were thrown into prison. Wahsudan 
I sen * son Isma c Il to Adharbaidjan. Ibrahim 
; who was luling Armenia (Dwin) made a move in 
1 349 °r 35 ° which gave Wahsudan an excuse to 
massacie his prisoners. Isma c il soon afterwards 


died at Ardabil after which Ibrahim reoccupied 
Adharbaidjan and laid Tarom waste while Wahsudan 
sought refuge in Dailam. Meanwhile Wahsudan’s 
general Sharmazan b. Mishki, however, succeeded 
in defeating Ibrahim and the latter, abandoned by 
all his soldiers, sought refuge with his brother-in-law' 
Rukn al-Dawla, who had married a daughter of 
Marzuban (355 =966). 

Rukn al-Dawla with his usual chivalry heaped 
favours on Ibrahim and sent to Adharbaidjan his 
famous ministei Ibn al- c Amid (Ustadh Ra 5 is) who 
reinstated Ibrahim and subjected the Kurds and 
Djustan b. Sharmazan to him. Ibn al- c Amid who 
" as much impressed by the wealth of Adharbaidjan 
proposed to Rukn al-Dawla to annex this province 
but his master recalled him to Raiy, saying that 
he did not wish to be accused of coveting the 
inheritance of one who had sought his protection. 
After the return of Ibn aI- c Am!d matters went 
badly and from the allusions in Ibn Miskawaih 
" e know- only that Ibrahim was deposed and 
imprisoned (probably about 369 = 979, the year 
in which the Tadjarib a!-Umam stops). 

The end of the Musafirids. In the Muslim 
souices the situation in Adharbaidjan till 420 is 
j obscure but the statements of the Armenian 
historian Stephen Asoiik, Hht. Cniversrfle, part ii., 
book iii , transl. by Macler, Paris 1 9 1 7, ch. II, 

, 12 i iS, i 9 , 29, 38 and 41, enable us to fill the 
I gap,,. According to Kasrawl, in 369 (979) Ibrahim b. 
Marzuban was dispossessed of his lands in Adhar- 
oaidjan by the Raw wadi family (on which see the 
: art >cles MARAiyn \, makani), tadrIz and Kasrawl, 

■ °P’ CLt ' ’ '■•)■ p he son of Ibrahim Abu ’ 1 -Haidja 
j‘ e “Ablhadj Delmastani” of Asolik) retained 
Dwin [q.v.] and on the invitation of kingMushel 
0 ■' :i [ s ' n 9^2 — 983 made an expedition into 

A™-- where he desecrated the churches. This 
\ J a -J ^ater lost all his lands to his neighbour 
Abutluph ofGohhn (i. e. Abu Dulaf Shaibani, lord 
o r ubad). He later wandered in Georgia and 
Armenia and even visited the Byzantine emperor 
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Basil II; he was killed by his servants at UkhtMkh 
(Olti). Finally another Ablhadj, son of Rovd, amir 
of Atrapatakan (Abu ’ 1 -Haidja b. Rawwad of Adhar- 
baidjan), took from Abu Dulaf “the towns of Salar 
and after sacking Golthn marched on Dwin, seized 
this town and demanded from the Armenians the 
arrears of tribute” (Asolik, ch. xviii.). King Smbat II 
hastened to accede to the demand. The Rawwadids 
thus gained possession of the remainder of the 
possessions of the Musafirids of whom they claimed 
to be the successors. There is no reason to connect 
the Arab-Kurd Rawwadids with the Musafirids, 
who were of Dailaml origin, although there may 
have been intermarriage between the two families. 

The Tarom branch. After the disappearance 
of the descendants of Marzuban, Tarom, the original 
fief of the dynasty, alone remained in their hands. 
Wahsudan had extended his power over the adjacent 
districts of Zandjan, Abhar and Suhraward (the 
latter name is usually mutilated in the sources). 
A kasuta of MutanabbI (Kasrawl, op. cit ., i. 45) 
dated probably in 354 suggests that Rukn al-Dawla 
drove Wahsudan from Tarom for a time, but his 
family had remained there, for from Yakut, iii. 
148 — 150 we learn that in 379 (989) the Buyid 
Fakhr al-Dawla took ShamlrSn from the young 
son of Nuh b. Wahsudan, whose mother he married 
(the child’s name was probably Djustan ; cf. Yakut, 
Irskarf cil-Aiib , ii. 308). 

In 387 (997) after the death of Fakhr al-Dawla. 
Ibrahim b. Marzuban b. Isma c il b. Wahsudan 
seized the fortress of Sardjihan and Tarom. In 
41 1 (1020) even Kazwln was in his hands (cf. 
Nuzhat al-Kulub , in G. M. 5 ., p. 58). When Mahmud 
of Ghazna had taken Raiy, he sent against him 
the Dailaml Kharamil. After the return of Mahmud 
to Khurasan (420), his son Mas c ud attacked Ibrahim 
but only captured him by a stratagem. Sardjihan, 
however, remained in the hands of Ibrahim's son. 
In 427 (1037) we find the “salar of Tarom*' in his 
fief again. 

Nasir-i Khusraw who was in this region in 437 
(* 045)1 speaks in high terms of the lord of Shamiran 
Djustan (b.) Ibrahim whose title was “Marzuban 
abDailam Djil-i Djilan Abu Salih, Mawla Amir 
al-MiFminln”. 

Under 454 (1062) Ibn al-Athlr records the visit 
°f T u ghril to Tarom, where he imposed a tribute 
of 100,000 dinars on Musafir, who is the last 
Musafirid known. From Yakut’s words we may 
conclude that the Ismahlis of Alamut put an end 
to the rule of the family when they dismantled 
Shamiran. 

Bibliography. Cf. the articles mara uh a, 
MARAND, TAROM, TABRIZ, URMIYA. The principal 
source is Ibn Miskawaih, ed. Amedroz and Mar- 
goliouth (abridged in Ibn al-Athlr, viii.— ix). 
The Tcfrikh A dharbaidjan of Ibn Abi 'l-Haidja 
aURawwadi (cf. SafadI, in J. A , 1912, xix., 
March, p. 249, and Hadjdjl Khalifa, ii. 107) 
has not yet been found. Cf. also Munedjdjim 
Bashi, Saha' if al-Akkbar , i. 505. 

Sauvaire, Sur qaelques tnonnaies . . . de M. de : 
I'Ecluse , in J R.A.S.^ 1881, p. 380-398 (resume 
of Ibn al-Athlr; description of a diiham struck 1 
at Ardabil in 343 in the names of “Salar Abu 
Mansur” [r perhaps Wahsudan] and “Malik al- 
Mu 5 aiyad Marzuban b. Muhammad Abu Nasr", 
and of a dinar struck at Maragha in 347 in the 
names of Ibrahim and Djustan, son of Marzuban); 1 
Justi, Iranuehes Namenbuck , 1895, p. 441 


Marquart, Notes on... Mayyafai iqin, in y.R. 
A.S. , 1909, p. 170—176; Sir E. D. Ross, On three 
Muhammadan Dynasties in Northern Persia . in 
Asia Major , 1925, ii./2, p.212 — 2 1 5 (cf. also Sir 
E. D. Ross, in J.R.A.S.^ 1924^.617-619); Huart, 
Mosajii ides de V A dharbaidjan^ in A Volume . . . 
presented to E. G. Browne^ Cambridge 1922, 
p. 229-256; R. Vasmer, Zio Chronologic d. Gasta- 
niden und Salta riden , in Islamica. 1927, in./ 2, 
p. 168 — 186; Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie , 
Hanover 1927, p. 180; Saiyid Ahmad Kasrawl, 
Padshahan-i gumnam , Teheian, i., 1928, and 
passim, ii. — iii., 1929 — 1930 (a very good book 
analysing all the Muslim and even some Armenian 
sources); Mark wart, Die Entstehnngd. armenischen 
Bistumer , in ( 9 .C., x\vii./2, N°. 80, Rome 1932, 
p. 150 — 151 (recognises the identity of the Raw- 
wadis of Tabriz and Maragha). (V. Minorsky) 
MUSAILIMA (a contemptuous diminutive from 
Maslama, which is the form of his name given in 
Mubarrad, Kamil, ed. Wright, p. 443, 5 ; Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 422 ult. ; cf. Tulaiha [q.v.] for 
Talha), a prophet of the Banu Hanlfa in 
Yamama contemporary with Muhammad, ilis 
genealogy is variously given but always contains 
the name Habib; his dunya was Abu Thumama. 
According to the u^ual account, he appeared as a 
prophet soon after the death of Muhammad, after 
having visited the latter in Medina with a deputation. 
There is however another tradition according to 
which he began his prophetic career before Mu- 
hammad did, and D. S. Margoliouth has given 
very cogent reasons for accepting this. According 
to Ibn Ishak (Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 200), 
Muhammad’s enemies reproached him with having 
obtained his wisdom from a man of Yamama named 
Rahman. Now we have ample evidence (WakidI, 
transl. Wellhausen, p. 28; Tabari, i. 1935, 14*, 
Baladhuri, p. 105; Baghawl on Sura xxv. 61) that 
Musailima, who preached in the name of Rahman, 
was himself called Rahman. Further the story 
recurring in all traditions that Musailima proposed 
to the Medlnese prophet a division of authority 
or a transfer of his power to him on his death 
(a similar story is told of the Hanlfa chief Hawdha) 
becomes more intelligible if this prophet already 
occupied in Yamama a position similar to that of 
Muhammad in Medina. It is also worthy of note 
that the prophetic utterances attributed to Musailima 
recall the eailiest Meccan suras with their short 
rhyming sentences and curious oaths and have 
no resemblance at all to the later Medlnese suras. 
In particular the fact that all the Banu Hanlfa 
followed him into battle against the Medlnese 
shoitly after the death of Muhammad shows that 
he must have been active for a considerable time 
and was no upstart imitator of Muhammad. That 
the latter was the usual method of explaining the 
“liar” Musailima, is readily intelligible, nor is it 
to be wondered at that oithodox tradition could 
not deny itself the pleasure of depicting his relations 
with the Tamlm prophetess Sadjah [q.v.) in the 
most scurrilous fashion. Fortunately however, the 
otherwise little reliable Saif gives quite a different 
story, which although influenced by later ideas 
(Musailima in order to gain followers reduces the 
five daily salats to three; he has a mif a dhdh in 
and a mnkirn ; he tries in vain to imitate Muhammad’s 
miracles etc.), gives a picture of him which is in 
the main correct and we can agree with Wellhausen 
that his utterances have a distinctly Yamama 
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colouring. According to Saif s account, he must j 
have been considerably influenced by Christianity j 
for he speaks of the kingdom of heaven and of ! 
him who will come from heaven. Like several i 
other men of the time in Arabia of deep religious 
feelings he favoured ascetici-m. He forbade w ine 
and maiital intercourse after the biith of a son. 

It is interesting that Palgrave on his journey into ; 
Nadjd found a number of saj ings still current 
under Musailima’s name; unfoitunately he did nut 
trouble to record them so that we cannot compare ' 
them with what is recorded of his utterances in : 
literatuie. This rival community in the heart of 
Arabia meant a serious danger to the young faith 
of Islam. Therefore when the first attempts to 
repress it had failed, Abu ilakr sent his ablest leader 
Khalid b. al-Walld against Musailima and the Banu 
Iianifa. A battle was fought at c Akraba 3 [q. v.] 
in 12 a. H. which at first went against the Muslims, ■ 
but Khalid’s superior strategy finally prevailed and 
Musailima and many of hi^ followers fell maityrs 
for their faith. The battle was unusually fierce and 
the Muslims also suffered heavily, among the fallen i 
being a number of the best authorities on the ! 
levelations of Muhammad. 
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I 737 —I/ 39 , 1748—1750,' 1795 — ‘ 797 , 1871. 
1880, 1915 — 1921, 1929 — 1957: II, n Kutaiba, 
R'itab al-Mcfarif. ed. Wustenfeld. p. 206: Mas'udi, 
Tanbih , in P. G.A.. vii. 275, 284 sq. : BaihakI, | 
R'itab al-Mahasin, ed. Scliwally, p. 32; Muir. 
Annals of the Early Caliphate , p. 31, 38 — 46; 
Wellhausen, Skizzen uni Vorat beiten iv. 102. 

1 1 5, 156 Jr/.; vi. 15 — 19; Caetani, Annuli Jell' 
Islam, ii. 450 sq., 635-648, 727-738; Hirschfeld, , 
Went Researches, p. 25; D. S. Margoiiouth, in 
J. R ■ A. S '., 1903, p. 485 sqq. ; against him I.yall, 
it id., p. 771 sq. ; Palgrave, X at native of a Year's 
Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 
i. 382. (Fit. Buhl) 

MUSALLA (a.), part. pass. II of place 1 
where the salat is performed on certain 
occasions. When Muhammad had fixed hi-, 
abode in Madina, he performed the ordinarv 
salat' s in his Jar, which was also his masijjil 
(not in the sense of temple). The extraordinary 
salat's, however, were performed on a place situated 
southwest of the city in the territory of the Bnnii 
Salima, outride the wall, northeast of the hiidge 
on the wadi, where at present the street from 
the suburb al-'Anbariya reaches the market-place 
Barr ol-Munakha (cf. Rurton. Peisonal Xarrative , 
plan opp. i. 256; picture of the mu~ai!a as well 
as of the mosque of ‘Umar situated on the place, 
opp. i. 329; al-Batanunl, al-Rihla al-IIidjaziya, 
2 n d ed., plan of Madina opp. p. 252; part of the 
Barr al-Munakha, ibid., opp. p. 264: Caetani. Annali , 
vol. II / i., opp. p. 72). 

On thi, spot the salat was performed on the 
Shawwal and on the 10th Tfhu ’ 1 -IIidjdja (Tahaii, 
1281, 1362). On the lattei day the salat was 
combined with the slaughtering of two spotted 
ranis (Bukhaii, A da hi, bab 6). On the two days 
of festival Muhammad and his followers on their 
way to the musalla were preceded by Bilal who 
bore the spear Ca/iaza: q. v.). 

It is also said that the salat for rain was held 
on the musalla (copious data in Tradition, cf. 
Vvensinck, Handbook, s. v. Rain; and do., Moham- 


med en de Joden , p. 14 1). Further it is related 
that the service for the dead was performed on 
this spot (Bukhari, Pjand iz, bab 4, 61 ; Wen- 
sinck, Mohammed en de Joden, p. 140). Finally 
the musalla is mentioned as the place wheie execu- 
tions took place (Bukhari. Taldk , bab 11; Tabau, 
i. 1903). The sacred character of the place appeals 
in the fact that menstruating women were taught 
to avoid it (Bukhari, Maid, 1 ab 23). According to 
Caetani (A. H. I. §55, note 3: cf. A. H. 2 , §24. 
note 1), the musalla was used more frequently. 

It was not only in Madina but in a large number 
of other places that the rites mentioned, or some 
of them, weie performed on a musalla. According 
to al-Xawawi (commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, 
Cairo 12S3. ii. 296), this was the practice of most 
of the capitals. The custom prevails up to the 
present day. Accoidingto Doutte. the North- Afiican 
musalla is used for the rites of the ioth Phu 
' 1 -Hidjdja. It is a large threshing-floor, with a wall 
provided with a mihrab : there is also an elevated 
place for the ihafib. This is the form of the 
musalla in many towns of Morocco. 

To the doctors of the law it was questionable 
whether the festival ceremonies should be performed 
on the musalla or in the mosque. There was 
divergency of opinion on this point, even within 
the madhhab's (Abu Ishak al-Shlrazi, Tanbih, ed. 
Juynboll, p. 41. where u the field” ( al-sahra 3 ) is 
mentioned side by side with the mosque; Zuikani, 
comm, on the Mmvatta \ i. 328: Khalil b. Ish^k, 
Mukhtasar, Paris 1318, p. 33 sq.: al-Nawawi, op. 
cit., ii. 296). 

Wensinck has conjectured that even in pre- 
Islamic times rites of several kinds were performed 
on an open area, threshing-floor, musalla or the 
like. The connection between all those rites and the 
special place is sought by him therein, that they had 
a special connection with the fertile earth, of which 
the threshing-floor and the like were symbols. 

Bibliography: Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
A. 11. 2, § 7, 24, note i., 67, 91, 101; A. H. 6, 
§ 19; A H. 11, § 55, note 3 , 159“; Buhl, Das 
lebtn Muhammads, transl. Schaeder, Leipzig 
1930, p. 205, 233; R. Burton, Personal Bar- 
native of a Pilgrimage .. ., London 1857, i- 37 ®' 
Wen-hick. Mohammed en de Joden te Medina , 
Leiden 1908, p. 25, 138 — 142; do., Handbook 
of Early Muh. Tradition , s. v. ; do., Rites of 
Mourning and Religion , in Verb. Ah. Amst ., 
N. R., vol. xvm /1., p. 1 sqq . ; Doutte, Magic 
et religion dans T Afrique du Xord , Algiers 
1908, p. 462; Samhudi, Rh uldsat a.l-11 afa , 
Cairo 1283, p. 187 sqq . ; Wustenfeld, Gesch. Jer 
Stadt Medina , in Abh. G. W. Gett., ix.; sepaiatc 
ed , Gottingen i860, p 127 sqq.', Ibn al- A tim , 
ed. Tomberg, ii. 89 ; al-Va c kubi, ed. Houtsma, 
ii. 47; al-Diyarbakii, Ta'iikh al-Khamis , ii. 14 - 
Yakut, . 1 / ildjam, iii. 104, 703; iv. 5 1 (p oe b c 
references); Yule and Burnell, Hobson- Jobson , 
s. v. mosellav. (A. J. Wl-lNsINOK) 

MUSAWI. [See Mecca, ii, 4.] 
ai.-MUSAWWIR. [See Ali ah II.] 

MUSH, town in Western Armenia near 
the southern bank of the Murad Su (Arsanias), some 
70 km. as the crow flies to the west of Khilat. 
In pre-Muhammadan times it was the principal 
town of the district of Taraun (Hubschmann, Idg- 
Forsch.. xvi. 326; J. Saint-Martin, Memoires Histc- 
mques et Geographiques sur l' Armenia, Paris 

1818, p. 102). In Islamic times the name Tarun 
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(as spelled by Yakut, iv. 534) is sometimes used 
for the town itself as in Tabari, iii. 140S (cf. J. i 
Mark wart, Sud-Armenien and die Tigrisquellen , 
Vienna 1930, p. 354)- The tiadition of the Ar- 
menian historians connects the foundation of Mush 
with Mushei Mamikonean, the ancestor of the 1 
powerful, originally non-Armenian family of the . 
Mamikoneans, who lived in the nth century A. d. ( 
To him is ascribed the construction of a castle, 1 
the ruins of which are still visible on one of , 
the hills that dominate MOsh. This town itself i 
is situated at the mouth of a mountain gorge and 1 
before it extends, as far as the river, a large fertile , 
plain, the “plain of Mush”. During the first centuiies , 
after the Muhammadan conquest. Mush remained ’ 
a centre of Armenian national life; from 825 — 
851 it was the residence of the Bagratid Bagrat. , 
After the abduction of this prince to Baghdad in 
85 the inhabitants revolted and killed the Mu- 
hammadan governor Yusuf b. Abl Sa c ld al-Marwanl 1 
(Tabari, iii. 1408 sq.\ Later on it was part of 
the vassal kingdom of the Bagratids. Occasionally 
it was occupied by Muhammadan adventurers, ■ 
as in the days of Saif al-Pawla (Ibn al-Athlv, 
viii. 408) in 353(964). About this time the name 
Mtish appears for the first time in Islamic geo- , 
graphical literature (al-Makdisi, p. 150). In Saldjuk 
times the influence of Islam became stronger; the 
atabegs of the Armanshah dynasty disputed the 
territory of Khiliit and Mush with the Urtukids 
and even the Aiyubid Nadjm al-Din laid siege to 
Mush in 604 (1207) (Ibn al-Athfr, xii. 169, 180), 
and in 625 (1228) Djalal al-Din Kh w arizmsh 5 h 
was master of the country; in that year a battle ■ 
was fought by him and lost on the plain of Mush 1 
against the Saldjuk ruler of Erzerum (Ibn al-Athlr, 
xii. 3 x 4 i DjuwainI, Tdrthh-i Djihan-gu dia. ii. 181) 
This accounts for the ruined state of the town 
in the middle of the xivth century (Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi). After the Mongol period Mush was 1 
raided by Timtir in 1386, when he invaded the 
possessions of the Kara Kovunlu (Shaiaf al-Din, 
Iix. 419). In 1473 the power of the Ak Koyunlu 
ruler Uzun Hasan was definitely broken in Armenia 
and from that time on Mush belonged to the : 
Ottoman Empire. At that time the population of 
its surroundings was already strongly mixed with 
Kurds and Turcomans. The direct authority was 
exercised by Kurdish local chieftains, who, in the 
ruling system of the Empire, were subordinated, 
as sandjak begs, either to the pasha of Bitlis or 
to that of Wan. At the beginning of the xix th 
century ruled the Kurdish mirmiran Emin Pasha, 
who was deposed in 1828 — 1829 (Ritter, x. 676 
and Stdjill-i c othfnanl, i. 426). In the middle of 
that century, Mush became the chief town in the 
tnerkez kaza Mush, in the sandjak Mush in the 
ivilayet of Bitlis, and in the Turkish republic it 
is a kaza in the wilaxet of Bitlis. The population 
of the town (some 5,000 inhabitants) was, until 
the Great War, half Armenian and half Muham- 
madan; one of the Armenian churches had been 
converted in 979 (1571) into a mosque, according 
to an inscription (Ritter). The environs of Mush 
had also a mixed population, where, however, 
ancient Christian sanctuaries had long continued 
to exist, such as the monastery of Surb Karapet, 
called by the Turks Canl? Kilise and described 
by EwliyS Celebi. 

During the Armenian troubles in the last years 
of c Abd al-Hamid IBs reign, in 1905, there began 


in Mush a revolutionary movement of Armenian 
tashnakists, which brought about an inteivention 
of the Kurds and a suppres>ion by government 
troops, in which the population suffered much. In 
the Great War the Russian advance in Armenia 
had gune as far as Mu^h, when, in accordance 
with the treaty of Brest-Litowsk (1917). the Russian 
troops retiled in 191S, leaving this part of Ar- 
menia again in Tuikish possession. 

Bibliogf ap hy\ Yakut. Mitdjam^ iv. 682; 
Abu ’l-Fida 3 , ed. Reinaud, p 392 — 393 ; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi, p 106; Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
nama^ ed. Constantinople, p. 416; Ewliya Celebi, 
Siyahat-name , in. 228: C. Ritter, Erdkunde^ x., 
Berlin 1843, P- 662 sqq., 676 sqq.\ Y. Cuinet, 
La Turqme d'Asie , 1., Paris 1841, p. 55 1, 575 * 
(I. H. Kramers) 

al-MUSHABBIHA. [see TashrIh.] 

MUSHAF (a.), Ethiopic loanword (cf. Noldeke, 
Xeue Beitrage , p. 49 sq.\ the forms mtshaf and 
mashaf occui also ; according to some grammarians 
they are le»s correct, especially the latter), codex, 
or, according to the definition of Arabic lexico- 
graphers. leaves (suhuf\ plural of sahifa\ when 
they are bound together between two covers. In the 
tradition on the redaction of the Kur'an [q. v.l by 
Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman during T'thman's caliphate, 
it is said indeed, that the collection of leaves that 
had been made by Zaid b. Tliahit at 'Umar’s in- 
stigation, was copied and arranged into masahif. 
These were sent to all iegion> (as standard copies); 
the suhuf were restored to 'Umar's daughter Hafsa, 
in whose possession they had been ever since her 
father’s death. Other suhuf were annihilated as 
often as occasion offeied itself (Bukhari, Lada il 
al- Kur'an^ bab 3; c Ilm, bab 7; Djlhad , bab 12; 
Tafsir , sura 9, bab 20; Ahkam , bab 37; Tirmidhi, 
Tafsir. sura 9, trad. 19). 

From the time of the redaction of the Kur’an 
under 'U'thman masahif are frequently mentioned 
in Arabic literature. In a tradition on c Amr b. 
al-'ACs well known stiatagem during the battle of 
Siffln it is said that a huge mushaf from Damascus 
was tied to the points of three lances (al-Dlna- 
wail. A "it ah a l- A khbar al-tiwaf ed. Girgass, p. 201 
sq . ; Nasr b. Muzahiin, Jl'ak c <it Sift In, Bairiit 1921, 
p. 350; cf. p. 353); in other traditions “copies of 
the Kur’an” in seveial numbers are mentioned 
(e. g Tabaii, i. 3329). 

I11 a tradition on the sat at it is assumed that 
in the mosque of Madina the mushaf had a fixed 
place (Bukhari, S.ilat^ bab 95 ; Muslim, Salat^ 
trad. 263, 264); nowadays this place is by the 
aikka (cf. Lane, Manners and Cits ferns of the 
Mode/ n Egyptian*, chap Religion and Law>; and 
supra , art. maspjii_>. I. D, f .). 

It is said that A isha had a mu-haf copied for 
her private use by her mawla Abu Yunus (Tirmidhi, 
Tafsir , sill a 2, trad. 29; cf. Bukhari, Fad ail al- 
KuCan , bab 6). 

Masahif were taken into the field by Muslim 
soldiers (cf. Tirmidhi, Hudud , bab 28; Abu 
Dawud, Di in ad s bab 135): this practice met, how- 
ever, with objections (cf. Bukhari. Djihad, bab 129; 
Muslim, Imaia, tiad. 92, 93), founded on the fear 
that they might fall into impure hands. For a 
similar reason persons impute in a ritual sense 
were prohibited from touching masahif , save in 
a special cover (fall aka \ Bukhari. Haif bab 3). 

Bibliography. The lexicons, s. v. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 
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MUSHlR (a.), councillor, Turkish pronun- 
ciation mushir and mitshur (modern oithography 
miltin') with meaning “Marshal". Mushir literally 
means “one who points out, advises”. Cf. also the 
ai tide mu-t.wiak. 

According to some authorities, mushir was at 
first (before the c Abbasids) the title of the ministeis 
(later saazir ; q. v.) or secretaries of state ( kdtib ). 
So at least we are told by Ibn al-Tiktaka 3 (ed. 
Derenboutg, p. 206; transl. Amar, p. 244). Khalil 
al-Zahirl (ed. Ravaisse, p. 106 and 1 14) says that 
“formerly" an official to whom he gives fourth rank 
in the hierarchy, which shows he clearly distinguishes 
him from the wazir, bore the title of mushir. We 
seem however to have very little other information 
about this dignitary. On the other hand, the word 
mushir in a non-technical sense is often found 
along with wazir of which it sometimes seems to 
be a doublet or synonym (cf. Makrizi. ed. Wiet, 
iv., fasc. i., p. 20 and 74; Noldeke, Die Er- 
zahlungen vom Mdusekonig und seincn JMinistern , 
Gottingen 1879, p. 53 : mushir ndsih . wazir 
nasih). 

We may note however that this older and 
broader conception did not survive. According to 
Ibn Khaldun, the wazir is, it is true, an “assistant” 
to the sovereign, but to his predecessor Mauardl 
(Les sta/uts gcuva nementaux. transl. Fagnan. p. 43 
sqq.) the wazir is not the adviser of the imam 
but his delegate. 

If Ibn al-Tiktaka”s statement is correct we must 
see a survival of this older state of affairs in the 
usage of the Mamluk chancellery where we find 
among the honorific lakabs of the wazir that of 
mushir al-dawla (or al-saltana or al-muluk wa 
’ l-salatin). Cf. Kalkashandl, vi. 70. 

The, same usage, which perhaps came from the 
Saldjuks, is still more clearly established in the 
Ottoman chancellery. We actually find the word 
mushir among the alkdb of the Turkish wazir 
(veztr ) and almost at the head of the formula, 
which shows its importance: dustur-i mutter rem^ 
mil ski r-i mufakhkham, nizam itl-alem etc. Whence 
in the epistolary style the epithets miishiri and 
mil shir ane used along with dusturi and diisturdne 
or khidiwi and khidiwane to designate all that 
belongs to an official of the rank of ti'e-zi ) . 

Mahmud II in creating the principal ministries i 
naturally thought of again giving a real value to 
this title of mushir, which he gave to the princi- 
pal ministers, and in the reign of his successor 
c Abd al-Madjid “the privy council (medjlis-i khast^ 
a regular council of ministers) consisted of the I 
grand vizier, the sheikh al-islam , eleven mushir 
and three officials of the first rank” (Bianchi, Le ' 
premier annuaire imperial de V Empire Ottoman , , 
Paris 1848, p. 7; Bianchi translates mushir by I 
“councillor or under-secretary of state” and has 1 
been followed by Flarbier de Meynard in his ■ 
Supplement , the references in which should be 
taken with this reservation). In 1250(1834 — 1835) 
the title of mushir was given to the new ndzir 
of the Interior ( miilkiye ndziri = the former ket- 
khuda) and of Foreign Affairs (kharidjiyc ndziri — 
the former reds lU-kiiltdb ; cf. I.utfl, v. 29). The 
zabtive mushirliyi was created in 1262 (1846) (Lutfi, 
vra. 87). ■ ■ 

Mahmud II also created the post of beylerbexi 
tbTt-.i 0 ' chlef ° f c the im P erial guard, who bore 
X an officer 
Who took rank after the serasker or War Minister 


tioops 


(Hammer, Hist, de VEtnp. Ott ., xvii. 188 and 189k 
This title was soon to be contrasted with that of 
mus bird c asakir-i ska bane by the other 
(Lutfi, v. 28). 

The ministers did not long bear the title of 
mushir which gave place to nazir , but the former 
of these titles, perhaps under the influence of the 
word ‘‘marshal”, which it more or less resembles, 
became a special military title. It became the 
highest rank in the army, corresponding to vizier 
in the civil service and of kazasker in the religious 
hierarchy. At first the title redlf-i man sure miishh i 
(cf. Lutfi, v. 68, 74) was given to the zoalii of 
certain provinces, or simply mushir of such and 
such a province ( ibid p. 165 sqq. ; vi. 102, 103; 
vii. 70). This corresponded to the demarcation of 
! the army corps. 

| The number of mushir or “marshals” soon in- 
creased and in the reign of c Abd al-Hamld II, 

I there were 39 in 1890 and in 1895, 31 (see the 
j Salname-i c asheri of the years 1306 and 1311). 

I Those who had the right to this title were the 
i ser c asker, the /opkhane-i Q amire mudijri or “grand 
! master of artillery”, the sarUy miishiri or “grand 
I master of the Palace” (leplacing the old cazvudi- 
I bashi , according to Ahmad Rasim, Ta^rikh, i. 156 
and 186), the kbasse musbh i (as under Mahmud II), 
the commanders of the seven army corps (be/ 
0 du), the heads of the army services, the aides 
de camp to the sultan (yawer-i ektem). The only 
duty of five of the mushir was to superintend the 
ceremony of the Selamlik ( selamlik resm-i c a/isine 
me^rnur). The officer in charge of the police station 
(me/kez) of Beshiktash, near the Yildiz Kiosk, was 
also a mushir ( Jf.S.O.S vii., 1908, part 2, p. 40). 
Instead of saray miishiri the more usual phrase 
was ma-beyn mushir (Lutfi, vii. 62). 

The honorific form of address for a mushir was 
deivletli {devote flit) efe?idi?n hazretleri. In the plural 
the Persian form mudiiran or with epithet mushiran-i 
c izam. The name of the office is miishiriyet or 
mushir /ik, more rarely miishiri (Lutfi, v. 91). 

The title of mushir, which has been borne by 
Mustafa Kemal Fasha himself, has survived in the 
Turkish republic but there is at present only one 
mushir in office, the Chief of the General Staff, 
Fewzi Pasha. 

In Khedivial Egypt they stopped at a stage 
where the influence of the reforms of Mahmud II 
was still felt. The rutbet mudiir there was down 
to the present reign exclusively the highest grade 
of officers but without distinction between military 
and civil offices. It was also in theory a civil 
rank (rutba mulkiya ) to which all the princes of 
the khedivial house had a claim. 

In Peisian the title mushir has been rarely 
used. Cf. however the case of the mushir ed- don't e 
(cf. the similar title above) borne by an aide-de- 
camp of Nasr al-Din Shah (Feuvrier, Trois ans a 
la Cour de Perse , p. 135 — 136). 

Bibliography : Cf. J. Deny, Sommaire des 
archives turques du Caire , Cairo 1930, iridex, 
s. v. mouchir\ M^e Kibrizli-Mehemet- Pacha, 30 
ans dans les Harems d'Orien/,Va.vis l 875 ->P- 
(description of a ceremonial presentation of a 
mushtr’s firman); on the word mushirlye in actual 
use in Damascus, cf. Saussey, Les mo/s lures 
dans U dialecte arabe de Damas , in Mil* de 
P Ins/, fr. de Damas , i., 1929, p. 1 1 7. 

(J. Deny) 

MUSHRIK. [See Shirk.] 
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al-MUSHT ARI, the planet Jupiter, Pers. 
Uurmizd < At*) mazd ( Ahtira-mazdah ). The name 
of the planet is in Sumerian Shulpde , later also 
Mutu-babbar “the white star” (= Mo?>o( 2 zfixp in 
Hesychios; cf. Meissner, Babylonian nnd Assyrian, 
Heidelberg 1925, ii. 404) ; in the later Accadian 
peiiod it is always identified with the numen 
supremum Marduk (Biblical Merodach). In Hebrew 
it is called Sedeh , in Greek — just as among the 
Babylunians, as the symbol of the highest deity — 
6 rou u<TTqp. As a synonym of al-Mushtari 

we find (e. g. in Hadfth) the name Bard/is (cf. 
IAsTin aRAtab, viu 323). 

the Arab astronomers, like Pythagoras and 
Ptolemy, put Jupiter in the sixth sphere (falak) 
from within i. e. the third from without. On the 
interior it adjoins the outer surface of the sphere 
of Mars and on the exterior the inner surface of 
the sphere of Saturn. The following table gives 
the least, mean and greatest distance of Jupiter from 
the centie of the earth, expressed in radii of the 
eaith, as given by al-Battani ( Opus astronomicum . 
ed. Nallino, ch. 50), al-Far gh ani ( Compilatio . ch. 2 1), 
Ibn Rusta (A 7 tab al-A^lak, ed. de Goeje, p. 18-20) 
and Abraham bar Hiya ( Sphaera mundi , ch. 9), 
as well as the Hindu values given by al-BiruDi 
from the compilation by Ya c kub b. Tank of the 
year 161 a. H., and the modem figures foi these 
distances : 


1 be expected from the A Imagest, taking into account 
| the precession. 

The movement of Jupiter is as in the Almagest 
represented to be through four cncles (“sphere*”, 
ajiak) (cf. al-Battani, Op. astr., ch. 31). The astro- 
; nomical tables take for its mean daily sidereal 
motion the value of 5'. Its period of sidereal 
revolution is given by al-KazwIni (Athdr, ed. 
Wtistenfeld, i. 26) at 11 years, 10 months, 15 days. 

Al-Mushtari in astrology. Al-Mushtaii is 
the ruler (rabb') of the Buyut al-Rami (Sagittarius, 
night-house) and al-Hut (Pisces, day-house), also 
' night-ruler of the 1. Muthallatha {Triquett u»i), 
which consist of al-PIamal (Aries), al-Asad (Leo) 
and al-Rami (Sagittarius), whose ruler by day is 
the sun, and finally companion (< rafik ) of the 3 
, Muthallatha . It has its Sharaf (exaltation) in the 
I5 r of al-Saratan (Cancer), its HnbTit in the 15 0 
of al- Dj ady (Capricornus). According to al-KazwInl 
(i. 22), “the astiologers call al-Mushtari the larger 
( star of fortune”, al-Sa c d a l -a k bar, because its good 
influence surpasses that of Venus: they attribute 
to it numerous happy states and the greatest good 
fortune. The idea that the planet Jupiter is a 
star of good foitune is general among other peoples 
also: we also find it in Babylonia, India and 
China. For fuither details of the part pla>ed by 
' Jupiter in Arab astiology see the works of Abu 
I Mad)ar. 



least distance 
(jberigee) 

mean distance 

greatest distance 
(afogtt) 

al-Battani 

8,022 rad. of the eaith 

10,473 rad. of the eaith 

12,924 rad. 

of the earth 

al-Farghani 

8,876 

1 1,64072 » 

14,405 

n 

Ibn Rusta 

8,820 „ 

11,50372 » 

14.187 

r> 

Bar Hiya 
Hindu 

8,000 „ 

10,200 „ 

12,400 

n 

(al-Biruni) 

8,01 9 V21 » 

io,866 2 / 3 „ 

I 3 , 7 H 77 

» 

Modern 

92,500 a 

122,250 „ 

152,000 

n 


The radius of the earth is here estimated at 
3^250 (al-Battani, al-Farghani and Bar Hiya) and 
3^8 18 Arab miles respectively (Ibn Rusta) w’hile, 
according to al-Biruni, the Hindus give it as 1,050 
farsakh — 3,150 Arab miles (1 Ar. m. = 1,973 
metres; cf. Nallino, II valor e metrico del grado di 
meridiano). The true geocentric distances of the 
planet Jupiter are actually about n'/ 2 times greater 
than given by al-Battani for example. It should 
however be pointed out that the relation of 37: 23 
^ 1 1 */i3 for the greatest and least obseived apparent 
diameter taken by this scholar, with the help of 
which the distance of the apogee was calculated 
from the estimated distance of the perigee at 8,022 
radii of the earth agrees remarkably well with the 
modern estimate. The apparent diameter of Jupiter 
&t the mean distance is given by al-Battani as *j\i 
of the diameter of the sun. From this and the mean 
distance he calculates the true diameter of Jupiter 
a t 4V3 diameters of the earth (= 8 2 / 3 radii), and 
its volume at 81 times that of the earth (i. e. [4 l / 3 J 3 )- 
The true values aie 2.56 (i. e. 170 times largei): 
diameter of Jupiter = 1 1. 14 diameters of the earth, 
volume = 1,380 times the volume of the earth. 

Following Ptolemy ( Almagest ) al-Battani gives 
the greatest observed northern (geocentric) latitude 
as 2 0 4', the greatest southern as 2 0 8C On the 
other hand, he points out (ch. 31 and 45) that 
he found the length of the apogee of the ec- 
centric circle from his observations to be about 
8° smaller (in 879 A. D., 164° 28') than was to 
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> 

MUSlKl or 3 or as it was 

written in the West (al-Farabi, I/isa? al-'Ulum ; 
Schiaparelli, Vocabulista in Arabia} = Latin musua ), 
is the name given to the science of music. 
It is a post-classical word derived from the Greek 
lj.oumy.vi, and was already cuirent at the time of Ishak 
al-Mawxili (d. 236 = S50) [q. v.]. In the Mafatih 
al-Vlum (ivth — x th century} musiki is one of the 
four mathematical sciences. Its authoi says: “As for 
musiki , its meaning is the [science of the] com- 
posing of melodies ( alhan ). It is a Greek word, 
and it is named the mutrib. And the composer of 
the melodies is the niusikur or tnusikar (p. 236)”. 
The contemporary Ikhwan al-Safa’ say (i. S 7) : 
"■Musiki is ghinTi, and the muslkar is the mughanrii , 
and the musikat (musikai iya in Dieterici) is the 
instrument of music {gkinii )" • c ////z al-musiki was 
the name given by the Arabs to the Greek or 
mathematical theory of music as distinct from < ilm 
al-ghina 3 which was the Arabian practical theory, 
as we know from the Kitab al-A ghani and Yahya 
b. c All b. Yahya b. Abi Mansur (d. 300 = 912). 
The latter tells us (Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361, 
fol. 236 v ) of the “disagreement between the masters 
of Arabian g k ina J and the masters of [Greek] 
musiki". Of course, the Arabs and Persians pos- 
sessed a theory of music long before they became 
influenced by the translations made from the Greek 
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at the end of the ii th (viii th ) and beginning of the | 
iii th (i.\ th ) eentuiy. I 

The Pre-Islam ic System. The source of 
both Persian and Aiabiun theory of music was an 
older Semitic one which had influenced, if it had 
not been the actual foundation of Gieek theory 
(cf Farmei, Hist. Facts . . p. 123). No Peisian or 
Arabic technical nomenclature of a theory of musiki 
(i.e. speculative theoiv) has come down to us from 
pre-Islamic times, although it must have existed. 
Al-FaiabI (d. 339 = 950) describes a musical in- 
strument. still used in his day. called the tunbTtr 
al-ba/haadi or al-mizani. the frets (,/,; satin, a 
Persian wotd) of which gave a “pre-Islamic scale” 
(Kosegarten, Lie. cant., p. 89; Mafatih al-Ulum). 

It was a quarter-tone scale which was arrived at 
by dividing a string into forty equal paits. The ( 
idea could be traced to Eratosthenes (Ptolemy, 
Haim ., ed. Wallis, ii. 14) but probably was of 
far greater antiquity (Farmer, Influence cf Music , ■ 
in Proceedings, Musical Association, 1926. p. 121). 
Although al-Faiabi's instrument did not actually 1 
give the following scale, vet the theoietical division ■ 
mentioned above would produce a scale which, 
expressed in cyclic cents, would legister: 

Fret Nut 2»d 4th 6di gth 10th 

Cents o 89 1S2 281 3S0 498 

J. P. N. Land was of opinion that the later 
Pythagoiean lute scale of the Old Aiabian School 
was deiived from the system of the tiui'ur al- 
baghdu.il. It is more likely however, that there 
was an earlier lute scale than that of the Old 
Aiabian School, as has been hinted elsewhere 
(Farmer, Hist, of Arabian Music , p. 70;. This 
was a one-octave scale fixed by the accordatuia 
( taste ly a) C-D-G-a, the fiets of which gave the 
following scale : 

Cents o 204 40S 49S 702 906 1 1 10 1200 I 

I 

For a discussion of tilts scale see Farniei, An 
Old Moot ish Lute Tutor , p. 27 ; do., Hist. Facts . . ., 1 

p. 310. 

The Old Arabian System. In the id' (viith) 
century we get definite glimpses of a theory in i 
the music of the Arabs and Persians. We read of 
a certain Ibn Misdjah [q.v.] (d. ca. 97 = 715) who 
had learned Peisian music ighind') and accomplish- 
ments in playing (darb), and had received instruction 
from Byzantine ( iTmtl ) barbiton players {bai batiya) 
and theorists I us tuhhusTya rzz aTOt^sixTxl J. These 
borrowings fiom abroad lie incorpoiated into a ■ 
system which came to lie recognized throughout the 
peninsula {Kitab at- A chum, iii. 84). We are told 
however, that Ibn Misdjah rejected from Persian and 
Byzantine methods what he found to be u alien to 
Arabian music’ ( ghina). r \ his would appear to show, 
as Land once pointed out ( Remarks , p. 156), that 
these foreign iinpoitations “did not supersede the 
national music, but were grafted upon an Arabic 
root with a character of its own”. We know that 
about the same time, or peihaps slightly later ( Kitab 
al-Aghani , i. 98), that the Arabs adopted the Persian 
lute in the place of their own instrument. This latter, 
as we have seen, gave a one-octave scale based 
on the accordatuia C-D-G-a, whilst the Persian 
lute was tuned in fourths thus: A-D-G-c, which 
enabled the pei former to attain (with a shift) the 
double octave. Vet only the highest and the lowest 
s tings of their old lute needed to be altered, and 

ese were given the Persian names of At and j 


bam m, whilst the second and third strings retained 
their old Arabic names of mathna and mathlath. 
The new accordatura of the lute brought about 
a change in the scale {tabaka) as the following 
distiibution of the frets shows (Brit. Mus. MS., 
Or. 2361, fol. 237). The lute with the Arabs was 
the basis of all “theoiy”, just as the lyie was 
with the Greeks. 


FliF.TS STRINGS 




v.! 

•Si 

13 

<:| 






\ 

J lutjak 
(Open string) 

O 

498 

996 

294 

Sabbaba 
(i st Finger) 

204 

702 

1200 

49S 

\V us ta 

Fingei) 

294 

792 

90 

58s 

Binsir 
(3rd Finger) 

408 

906 

204 

702 

Khinsir 
(4 th Finger) 

498 

996 

294 

79 - 

Nevertheless, this sc: 

ale did nut satisfy 

evervone, 


and we find that the Peisians introduced a new 
ions to. fret at 303 cents, whilst later a famous 
musician at Ilarun’s court named Zalzal [q. v.] (d, 
175 = 791) adopted a fret at 355 cents, half-wav 
between the new Persian lousta fret and the btnsi, 
fret. By the time of Ishak al-Mawsili ( d. 236 = S50) 
these Persian and Zalzalian frets seem to have 
created such confusion that this musician attempted 
to recast the lute scale in its old Pythagorean 
mould, which, we are told, he did without tecouise 
to Euclid or a solitary book of the “Ancients" as 
the Greeks of old were called {Kitab al- Aijh dnl. v. 
52 — 53; z Ihd a'-find , iii. 188). Ilis reform appeals 
to have been successful in ‘Irak and lasted theie 
until the iv*' 1 (,\th) century {Kitab al-A (haul, 1. 2; 
I'asZflil Ikhiean al-Safif, i. 98). Elsewhere however, 
the Persian and Zalzalian notes continued in favoui, 
as we know fiom al-Farabi (Kosegarten, Lib. taut., 
p. 85) and the Mafatih al- z Clum, p. 239. A 
century later, whilst the Persian note of 303 cents 
had disappeared, that of Zalzal was still popular 
film Sina, Shija 1 , India Office MS., fol. I 73 v )- 

There is hut little preserved of the writings of the 
theorists of the Old Arabian School. Whether the 
books of Viinus al-Katib (d. ca. 14S = 765) [fl- '"•] 
and the more famous al-Khalll (d. 175 = 791) [q- v -] 
on music (na chain and ikTfl) dealt with these theories 
we know not since they have perished ( Fihnst , 
p. 43, 143). A similar fate appears to have over- 
taken the music hooks of'Lbaid Allah 1 ). ‘Abd Allah 
b. Tahir (d. ca. 300 = 912), 'All b. Harun b. ‘Ah 
b. Vahya b. Abi Mansur (d. 352 = 9 ^ 3 ) aI1L * 
Sulaiman b. Aiyub al-Madml {Kitab al-Aghani , 
v. 45; Fihnst , p. 144, 148). Beyond the sparse 
information given in the Kitab al-A gkTini and the 
Muriidj of al-Mas‘udI (viii. 89 sqi), vve have only 
the Fisa la fl ’ l-Muslki of Vahya b. 'All b. 5 ahya 
b. Abi Mansur (d. 300 = 912) to depend on, since 
the A itdb al-Lahw so a 1 l-Maldhi of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih (d. ca. 300 = 912) [q.v.] is in private 
hands {//i/a/, xxviii. 204). 

Although vve read that Ishak al-Mavvsili made 
his calculations by hisab (Yahya b. ‘All, fol. 237 v ), 
yet the Old Arabian School, so far as vve know 
from V ahya b. ‘All b. Vahya, did not adjust the 
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frets of the lute (jud) or pandore (tunbur) by 
this method. Their rule for fixing the frets was 
based on tuning a note with its octave or, as 
they termed it, its siyah or di c f, although the 
latter teirn shows that they recognized the interval 
ratio I : 2. When the Greek scholiasts came to 
deal with the theory of music all this was changed. 

The Greek Scholiasts. By the middle of the 
ilirti (ixth) century, the effects of the writings of the 
ancient Greeks on music, which had been translated 
into Arabic, began to be felt. Among these treatises 
weie Aristotle’s Problems and Ue amnia , the com- 
mentaries of Themistius and Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis on the latter, two works by Aristoxenus — 
including the it would seem, the two 

books on music attributed to Euclid, a treatise 
by Nicomachus, presumably the lost book, and the 
Hat monies of Ptolemy, all or most of which 
had been translated by the first half of the ivd> 
(x'h) centuiy at least, as vve know from al- 
Farabl ( Fihrist , p. 266, 269, 270; Ibn al-Kiftl, 
p. 65; al-Makkarl, Anal ii. 87 ; ’’Ikd al-failJ , 
111. 186; B.G.A . , vii. 12S; Rasa'll Ikhioan til- 
Saf 3 \ i. 102; and Farmer, Greek Theorists of Music 
m Arabic Translation, in /sis, xiii., p. 325). 

l'he '//;« al-musiki now became one of the 
courses of the c ulTtm riyadiya or quadrivium , and 
uas studied by most savants at this peiiod although 
latci a few fought shy of the subject probably, 
as in Western Europe (Farmer, Hist. Facts . . ., 
p. 1S4), because it was too abstiuse (Ibn Khallikan, 
hi. 471). The early scholiasts dealt with the theory 
of sound (sazvt), intervals ( u’dad ), genres ( adjnas ), 
species (anioa'), systems {djimiu', djamu'at), muta- 
tion ( intikal ) and composition ( (a 3 11 / ), after the 
manner of the Greeks, and fiom the above oidet 
we see that Euclid influenced them in this respect, 
lo this was added rhythm (Ikab). All this was of 
immense value to Arab theorists and their later 
copyists, the Persians and Turks. Instead of the 
old method of desciibing intervals according to 
their frets they were now given definite names 
and recognized by ratios. The octave became al- 
kitll (“die whole"), whilst the fifth, fourth, and 
ditone were given identical names in Arabic. The 
tone was variously known as the fan in, c aioda or 
muada. The semitone or nusf tanln was recognized 
m its two forms, the in/isal or aircroiuij, and the 
bakiya or fad/a which was the Af//zf«:, whilst the 
quarter-tone was the irkha ’. I11 some ways the 
Scholiasts were slavish and diffuse in what they 
borrowed, although in others they were eclectic. 
On the question of the physical bases of sound 
however, and their treatment of musical instruments, 
they pushed ahead of their masters. 

dhe first to take advantage of the newly-found 
treasures of the “Ancients” was al-Ki n di (d. 260 = 
874 ) [q. v.]. Seven treatises on music theory appear 
under his name ( Fihrist , p. 255 — 257: Ibn al- 
p. 370; ibn Abl E'saibi a, i. 210), and four 
of them would seem to have survived (Farmer. 
Hist, of Arabian Music, p. 127; do., Some musical 
MSS. identified , p. 91). Three of them are at 
Berlin (Ahlwardt, Vers ., Nrs. 5503, 5530, 5531): 
Fisa la J 1 [Sjzd khabai iya al-Musiki , Risala fi 
I'Luhun , and another without title. Ihe fourth, 
the Risala fi Hhubr TtPlif al-Alhan , is in the British 
Museum (Or. 2361), and is probably later than the 
others. In the latter we see the author’s indebtedness 
to Euclid and Ptolemy. He had written a Risala 
fi His mat al-Kanitn, presumably Euclid’s Sectio 


canonis. He uses a one-actave alphabetic ( abdjad ) 
notation which was an improvement on Greek 
methods, but his pointing the way to a refoim 
of the scale was probably of greater import to the 
Arabs. By introducing a fifth stiing on the lute, 
so as to reach the double octave without lecourse 
to the shift, he obtained the Complete System 
( dyam " al-alzam Ptotemy’s oloTvyja. reArov). To ac- 
i complish this a fret called the muJj annab had to 
be introduced at 114 cents between the mutlak 
aud the sabbuba fret, which in itself created another 
pioblem, and eventually led to fiets being tried 
between the mutlak and the above mudyannab at 
. 90 cents and between the u’usta and binsir frets 
\ at 384 cents. Here was the germ of the limma , 

| limma , comma scale of the later tunbur al-khura- 
! sani , the foierunner of the Systematist scale. 

After al-Kindi, we have a gap of a century in 
actual documents. There are names of theorists in 
; abundance but their works have not survived. 

‘ Al-Kindi’s two disciples, Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Sarakhst (d. 2S6 = S99) and Mansur b. Taliya b. 

■ Tahir, contributed works ou the theory of music, 

, the founei writing six ( FHuist , p. 117, 149, 261). 

! Moie important perhaps, weie the thiee books of 
1 Thabit b. Kuna (d. 288 = 901) [q. v.], as well 
as those of Muhammad b. Zakailya al-RazI (d. 
320 = 932) [q. v.] and Kusta b. Luka (d. ca. 

1 320 = 032) [q.v.] ( Fihiist , p. 27 6, 295; Ibn Abl 
L'saibi'a, 1. 309: Hi Fib al-Aykam. viii. 54: IKdjdjl 
Khalifa, v. 161). The gieatest of all the scholiasts 
however was al-Farab i (d. 339 = 950) [q. v ] (Ibn 
al-Kifti, p. 277; Ibn Aid Isaibi'u, ii. 134; Stein- 
schneider, al-Farabl). Although we lack two of 
; his books on music, the Hal am fi ' 1 -MuAki aud 
the Hitab fi Visa' al-Ilfii ', yet his greatest woik, 
the Hitab al-Musiki al-kabir , has been preserved. 
This treatise, so he tells Us, was wiitteu because 
he found an “incompleteness” in what had been 
handed down fiom the Gieeks. It has been called 
“the most important tieatise on the theory of 
Oriental music” (of. vol. ii. 54 )i hut it probably 
deseived to lank as one of the greatest works 
that had been written on music. His treatment 
of the physical and physiological piinciples of 
sound and mu-ic is certainly an advance on the 
Greeks, whilst he wa, the first to devote a detailed 
study to musical instruments, a subject on which 
nothing has come down to us from the Greeks. 
Al-Farabl was a good mathematician and physicist, 
and that enabled him to do justice to what the 
Arabs called the c t!m al- nasal I or speculative 
theory, even to not repeating the errors of the 
Greeks (Farmer, Hist. Fails . . . , p. 292 — 293). \ et 
he was something more. He was a practical musician 
and could appreciate the art as well as the science, 
which was more than Themistius could do, as 
al-Farabl himself mentions. As a perfoimer with a 
reputation (Ibn Khallikan, iii. 309 ; Rasa’il Ikhioan 
al-Safa i. S5) he could bring the ilm aHamali 
or practical ait to bear upon the discussions. So 
whilst he was more thorough than the Greeks in 
handling the physical bases of sound, he could 
also make valuable contributions to physiological 
accoustics, i. e. the sensations of tone, a question 
which the Gieeks left practically untouched. 

I!y the time of al-Farabl further additions had 
been made to the scale. The principle by which 
the Persian and Zalzalian so us fa frets at 303 and 
355 cents had been determined, was also applied 
to the insertion of corresponding mudjannab frets, 
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between the mutlak and the sabbaba , at 145 and 
16S cents, with the result that there were now- 
three mudjannab frets known respectively as the 
Ancient. Persian and Zalzalian, whilst the 
one at 114 cents hail disappeared. Here is the 
fretting of the lute in al-Faiabi’s day: 
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N 

N* 

Mutlak 

0 

49S 

996 

294 

792 

Ancient mudjannab 

90 

588 

10S6 

3^4 

882 

Pei sian mudjannab 

145 

043 

1141 

439 

937 

Zalzalian mmjjannab 

168 

666 

1164 

462 

960 

Sabbaba 

204 

702 

1200 

49s 

996 

Ancient zausta 

294 

792 

90 

sss 

1086 

Persian zoustli 

303 

So 1 

99 

597 

1095 

Zalzalian icusta 

355 

353 

151 

649 

1147 

Binsir 

408 

906 

204 

702 

1200 

Khinsir 

49S 

996 

294 

792 

90 


Al-Farabt also noted the scale of the tunbur 
al-khut asam proceeding by a t innna , limma , comma, 
which doubtless was prompted by al-Kmdi's specu- 
lations. It became the patent of the later theory 
of the Systematist School. In desctibtng the scales 
of the rabab or rebec he shows one that gave the 
just minor third (316) and just major thitd (386). 

file next great writer after al-Farabl was Abu 
T - W a f a J al-Bu zdjani (d. 388 = 99S ) [q.v.j, the 
most eminent of the Arabic writers on mathematics. 
Ilis book on rhythm (f('ir c ) has unfortunately disap- 
peared, although its importance has been testified 
to {Bibl. Ind., 1849, p. 93). The contemporary 
encyclopedists, the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 in their 
Rasa'll, and Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Kh"'arizmi 
in his Mafatlh al-" Vitim, also deal with the theory 
of music. The latter does not break fresh ground 
although his work is helpful in contiolling others. 
The former, however, are of considerable impoit 
because of their able and lucid treatment of 
accoustics. Here is an instance. According to Helm- 
holtz^/. cit ., p. 10), musical tones are distinguished 
by their force, pitch, and quality, and the force 
of a musical tone, he says, increases and diminishes 
with the extent or so-called amplitude of the 
oscillations of the particles of the sounding body. 
Preece and Stroh refused to accept tins definition 
and pointed out that loudness does not depend 
upon amplitude of vibration only, but upon the 
quantity of air put in vibration ( R.R.S . , xxviii., 
p. 366 9. The Ikhwan al-Safa 3 had already enun- 
ciated this opinion. “Hollow bodies” they say, 
“like vessels .... will resound for a long time 
after they are struck, because the air within them 
reverberates time after time until it becomes still. 
Consequently, the w ider the vessels are, the greater 
the sound, because more air is put in vibration” 
(i. 89J. They also recognized the spherical piopaga- 
tion of sound (i. 88), which was an improvement 
on the Aristotelian Do audibihbus (802, a) which 
said that “the direction of sound follows a straight 
line” (cf. Vitruvius, De arch., v. 3). 

The next writers whose works have been spared 
us are I b n Sina (d. 428 = 1037) [q. v.] and Ibn 
Zaila (d. 440=1048). Two treatises on music 
stand to the credit of Avicenna, as he was known 
in Europe, and they are contained in the Shit a' 


(India Office MS., 1811) and the NaJjat (Bodleian 
MS. Marsh, 521) (Ibn al-Kiftl, p. 413; Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a, ii. 2 ; cf. Casiri, i. 271). Unlike al-Farabl, 
the shaikh al-rals was not a practical musician, y et 
his biographers claim that he dealt with questions 
on the theory of music which were neglected by 
the Greeks. He is scientific and philosophic in 
his approach, and even critical at times, but he 
displays little of that originality that is so apparent 
in his other writings. Ibn Zaila was his disciple 
and echoed his opinions, although some fiedi 
details emerge when dealing with the practical 
art. He quotes from al-Kindi on the question 01 
rhythm, and is useful on that account. 

Egypt also contributed its quota of music theotists, 
two outstanding writers being Ibn al-Haitham 
(d. 430 = 1039J [q.v.] and Abu ’ 1 -Salt U mai y a 
(d. 52S = 1 134). Ibn al-Haitham appears howevei 
to have written commentaries on both the xuraTCiJ-y. 
xz/ovo; and the E Irxyaiyii ap/aowxij of Euclid (Ibn 
al-Kifti, p. 168; Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 90). Although 
there were several Arabic commentaries on Euclid's 
Canon not one appears to have survived. 5 et 
we have two at least in Hebrew whose authors 
probably depended on Arabic works. One of these 
was Moses X . . . Levy (Halevy) who quotes Shem 
Tob b. Isaac Shafrut, and the other was Isaiah b. 
Isaac {Beth osar hassp/iaroth. Year i., xxix., xxxi 1 
The Risala ji 'l-Mtislki by Abu ’ 1 -Salt was probably 
of some impoitance since it is quoted by Jewish 
writers (Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 52; Ahlwaidt, I or:., 
N°. 5536 [5]; P. Duran, Gtammar, Vienna 1S63, 
p. 37). In Syria we have Ibn . al-Nakka A 
(d. 574 = 1178), Abu ’ 1 -Hakam al-Bahili 
and his son Abu ’ 1 -Madjd Muhammad (d 
576=1180), and 'A lam al-Din Kaisar (d. 
649= 1251), all of whom were interested in music 
theory (Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 144, 1 5 5 s l ^ 2 i I ® 1, 
Ibn Khallikan, iii. 471), whilst further East we have 
such names as Ibn Man'a (d. 551 = 1156)1 
al-Mu min b. Safi al-Din (vBh = xii th centuiy ■ ■ 
Fakhr al-I>in al-Razi (d. 606= 1209) [q.v.j, and 
Xusir al-Din al-Tusi (d. 673 = 1274) [q- v.j (Ibn 
Khallikan, iii. 467; Bodleian MS Ouseley, N°. 1 > 7 • 
Brit. Mas. MS. Or. 2972; Paris Bibl. Xat. MS., 
Arabe. X°. 2466). In the West, the two theorists 
of consequence aie Ibn Badjdja (d. 532 = 1136) 
[q.v.] whose book on music enjoyed the same re- 
putation in the West as that of al-Parabi in the 
East (al-Makkari, Anal , ii. 125), and Ibn Rushd 
(d. 594=1198) [q. v.j whose commentary on 
Aristotle’s De anitna reveals that lucidity of treat- 
ment in the section dealing with the phenomena 
of sound that made him so famous on other 
questions. _ 

The Systematist School. After Ibn Sina 
and Ibn Zaila, the most thorough exposition o 
the theory of music, so far as existing documents 
show, was made by a musician in the service 0 
the last Caliph of Ba gh dad, named Safi al-Din 
c Abd al-Mu’min b. Fakhir (d. 692 = 1294) 
[q.v.], the author of two estimable works, the A isSlat 
al-Sharafiya and the Ki tab al-A Jwar, which almost 
every subsequent writer in music uses as bis principal 
authorities. A later theorist, c Abd al-Kadir b. GhaibI, 
frankly admitted that Safi al-Din was the fountain 
head in music theory, whilst a modern has called 
him “the Zailino of the Orient” (Kiesewetter, 
p. 13), and many commentaries have been penned 
on his theories. Safi al-Din was no mean physicist, 
and he attacks both al-Farabl and Ibn Sina when 
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he finds that their terms and definitions are inexact. 
Mach of it may be mere quibbling over verbal 
niceties, but it redounds to his credit that he 
realized that in a science we must start off with 
terminological exactitudes. Like aLFarabi, he was 
a practical musician, and the reform of the scale, 
vhich must be attributed to him (cf. Helmholtz, 
p. 280), was possibly due to this fact. The Greek 
scholiasts had done much to stabilize Arabian 
music theory, yet anomalies still existed. The 
most notable was the Zalzalian whs fa note at 
355 cents together with its attendant sixth at 
S53 cents. These did not conform to the scholiasts’ 
scale which produced a succession of fourths (cf. 
Helmholtz, p. 281). It was to lemedy this defect, 
it would seem, that Safi al-Dln laid down a new 
theory of the scale in which the octave was divided 
into seventeen intervals in the succession of limma , 
limnia and comma , which enabled him to embrace 
the fractious Zalzalian notes of 355 and 853 cents 
by close approximations which worked out at 384 
and 882 cents. This scale, which has been con- 
sidered “the most perfect ever devised 1 ' (Parry, 
Art of Music, I st ed., p. 29), gave consonances 
purer than our scale of equal temperament can 
afford us (Riemann, Catechism of Musical History , 

1. 65 1. It is no wonder therefore that Helmholtz has 
considered the theory of the Systematist School so 
“noteworthy in the history of the development of 1 
music” (p. 283). Heie is the scale of Safi al-Din: 

FRETS STRINGS 



Mutlak o 498 996 294 792 

Zaid 90 588 1086 384 882 

Mudfannab 180 678 1176 474 972 

Sabbaba 204 702 1200 498 996 

Persian w us (a 294 792 90 588 1086 

Zalzalian wusta 384 882 180 678 1176 

Binsfr 408 906 204 702 1200 

Khinsfr 498 996 294 792 90 

After the fall of Baghdad (654= 1256), the hub 
of culture moved further East, and the writings of 
the Systematist School have to be sought as much 
in Persian as in Arabic Most of this literature 
has been preserved. Kutb al-Din al-Shuazi (d. 710 = 

1 3 IO ) [q. v.], who devoted a valuable djumla to the 
“science of music” in his Durrat al - Tadj (Brit Mus., 
MS. Add. 7694), was the first of these writers in j 
Persian. He was followed by Muhammad b. Mahmud 
al- c Amull (viiith xiv 1 * 1 century), whose Hof ads \ 
al-Fnnun also has a section on music (Brit. Mus., 
MS. Add. 16827) Another xiv th century Persian s 
work deserving of mention is the Kanz al-Tuhaf ■ 
(Brit. Mus. MS., Or. 2361). More important were j 
the four works of c Abd al-Ksdir b. Ghaibi (d 839 = 
* 435 ) [q- v.], entitled the Dj ami c al-Alhan, with its 
two epitomes the Makasfd al-Alhan and the Mukh- [ 
tasar al-Alhan[f ) (Bodleian MSS., Marsh, N°. 282, 
Ouseley, N®. 264, 385), and the Shark al-AJivar. j 
A fifth work, the Kanz al-Alhan , the most precious of 
all since it contained noted music, has disappeared. ! 
Ibn (_*haibi depends on al- Farabi, Ibn Sin a, and 
Safi al-Din, but is by no means servile. What he 
adds to our knowledge of the music of his day , 
concerns the practical art. Both his son and his I 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


grandson were theorists, and their works still exist, 
the Nakaivat al-Adivar and the Makasfd al-Adivar 
(Nuri Tthmaniya Library, Xrs. 3646, 3649). They 
were in the service of the Turkish sultans, who 
were now patronising thi^ cla^-s of savants, and we 
find two theorists, Khidr b. c Abd Allah and Ahmad 
Ughlu Shukrullah, wtiting in Turkish, the latter 
translating the Kitab al-Adivar of Safi al-Din 
(Lavignac, X°. 2978). They were eclipsed, however, 
by two Arabic writers, the author {jl. 855 — 886 
= 1451 — 1481) of the Muhammad l>. Murad 
Treatise (Brit. Mus, MS. Or. 2361), and Muham- 
mad b. 'Abd al-Hamid al-Ladiki {fl. 886 — 918 = 
1481 — 1512), the author of the Risalat al-Fathlya 
(Brit. Mus , MS. Or. 6629). Al-Ladiki is the last 
writer to deal in an appteciable way with the 
speculative theory of music which had been sus- 
citated by the Scholiasts (cf. Kiesewetter, p. 88). 
As for the author of the Muhammad b. Murad 
Treatise , we have in him an able mathemati- 
cian who places the Arithniatiki of Nicomachus 
and Ibn Sina under contubution. He is replete 
with argument and carefully examines the statements 
of his predecessors on questions of accoustics. We 
find him saying that he had put certain theories 
to practical test and found them wanting. He 
gives divisions of the string other than those laid 
down by Safi al-Din. 

The contemporary encyclopedias also contain 
a section on music, the most notworthy being the 
Durr al-Xazhn (Vienna MS., NT., N°. 4) or Irskad 
al-K iisid (Fill. Ind , 1849) of Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Akfani (d. 749=1348). the Makahd 
aH VI um (Brit. Mus., MS. Or. 3143) attributed 
to c AlI b. Muhammad al-Djurdjani (d. 816 = 
1413), and the V nmudhadj al- c C lum (\ ienna 
MS., N. F., N°. 7) of Muhammad Shah Celebi 
b. Muhammad al-Fanari (d. 839 = 1435)- To al- 
Djurdjani may also be ascribed the Shat h Muiv- 
lana Mubarak Shah , the most thorough and illu- 
minating commentary on the theories of Safi 
’ al-Din c Abd al-Mu'min, and the most strikingly 
I original treatment of the physical and physiological 
rudiments of sound (But. Mus., M'n Or. 2361). 
After the close of the ix*h (xvth) century, tieatises 
! on the Him al-muslki are rare. Writers abound who 
: profess to deal with it, but actually they are only 
j concerned with the practical art. If any dim is 
! displayed in these later books it is the Him al- 
• nudjnm , and authors fill their pages with a^tro- 
! logical tables linking up the twelve buyut of the 
heavens with the twelve makamat, and so forth. 
Many treatises are written in verse, a toim 
which, however much it may attract the pure adub 
lover, is scarcely suitable in dealing with a science. 
The author of one of these howevei. Shams al-Din 
al- Said awl al-Dhahabi (or al-Diniashki), is worthy 
of "attention by reason of his use of a stave for 
the purpose of a musical notation, a device which 
may be traced to the year 1200 at least (Bodleian 
MS., Marsh, N°. 82: Fans Bibl. Nat. MS., Arabe, 
N°. 2480J. In the West, treatises on the theory 
of music are scarcer still. Ibn Khaldun (d. 
809 = 1406) [q. v.] gives a glimpse of what 
was taught under this heading in his day (Frol., 
ii. 410). but actual works are rare. A certain c Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fasi wrote a treatise in 1650 entitled 
the Kitab a l- Din mi? ft '~Ilm al-Musiki wa 1 l-Tubu c 
(Ahlwardt, Verz., N°. 5521), but its author bonows 
his theory from oldei authorities (Farmer, An Old 
Moorish Lute Tutor , p. 14). 
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The Modern School. The chief feature of 
this school is the so-called quaiter-tone system, 
and its most impoitant theorist is Mikhail Mushaka 
(d. 1888) [q. V.]. '1 he system was not invented or 
introduced by him as Parisot thought (Rapport, p. 21) 
because Mushaka himself tells us that it existed before 
his day (. 1 /. F.O. vi. 52, 105) Nor can we say 
that the xix th century was the peuod of its origin 
(cf. 1 .achmann. Groves Diet, of Music, in. 5 7 b) 
since we know that it was piactised m the xviii lh 
century as Baron de Tott (l.a Boide, i. 436—439)' 
Todermi (i. 243J and Murat (Fetis, li. 363] have 
shown. N01 can it be tiaced in a MS. mentioned 
by Yilloteau, as Land suggested (Recherches, p. 77- 
78), because this woik can be identified u ith a | 
MS. entitled al-Shad’ara dhat al-Akmuvi (Brit. Mus., j 
MS Or. 1535) in which there is no mention of the j 
quarter-tone theoiy. How did the system originate- : 
Dr. I. achmann holds that it was due to the needs 
of transposition (Grove's Diet. oj Music, in. 567)- 
On the other haud. Collangettes avers that in 
actual piactice (foi the lute is no longer betted) j 
it is simply the Svstematist scale to which several | 
smaller inteivals have been added fp. 419). Some | 
of the technical terms u-ed in the system are of , 
Persian ougin such as those for the quarter-tone, 
thiee quarter-tone, and tone, nini'arata. tik^ar aba, 
and bar.ia Furthet, as eaily as the x\*h century, 
as we know from Ibn Ghaibi, Shihab al-Din 
al-'Adjami, and the author of the Muhammad 
b. Muiad Treatise, intervals finer even than 
those of the Sy stemntist School were being used 
in the newly-adopted shu'ab 01 modal extensions, 
which were not used in the time of Safi al-Din 
c Abd al-Mu 3 min, although they are part of the 
earher(r) Persian system as retlected in the BuJnfjat 
al-Ruh by'Abd al-MAmin b. Safi al-Din (Bodleian 
MS., Ouseley, N°. 117). A Persian origin of the 
quarter-tone system is, therefore, not unlikely, 
although Mahmud Raghtb, a well known writer 
on Turkish music, argues in favour of a Greek 
origin (see the Tuikish journals Milli Madjmu 
May-Oct., 1927, and the Turkische Vest , June 
and Aug., 1928). In the xviiilh century we have 
evidence (La Borde, i. 436) that the octave was 
divided into twenty-four equal parts of 50 cents 
each producing a scale compiling three major 
tones of 200 cents, each divided into four quarter- 
tones, and four minor tones of 150 cents, each 
divided into three quaiter-tones : 


tones q ~ 2 -“75 

a is v. ,e> s 12 

^ ^ '-o < -5- ’’t "S 

CENTS 200 150 IyO 200 200 I 50 I 50 Total 1200 

Mushaka tells us that he was dissatisfied with 
the theorists of his day in regard to their division 
of the octave (cf. Murat's division of the octave 
into 55 commas ). There was certainly a difference 
so far as Lgypt was concerned, since one theorist 
divided even the minor tunes into four parts as 
well as the major tones, thus giving twenty-eight 
intervals to the octave (Muhammad b LinaS 1 
Shihab al-Din). At any rate, Mushaka attempted 
to lay down a principle that would establish the 
quaiter-tone (mb') system on a proper basis. His 
method is by no means clear (Land, Recherche ry, 
P- 75 i Collangettes, p. 417, 418), but Ellis (J.S.A., 


p. 497) and Parisot (Mus. orient., p. 15—16 
believe that he was aiming at a quaiter-tone -< 
of equal temperament, twenty-four to the net." . 
which was actually the scale (see La Boide. 1. 45- 
that he found in use (cf. Collangettes, p 419 , 


CFNTS O 200 350 500 700 850 1000 12 jj 

This is the same scale as the preceding vi'. 
the exception that the base has been give': 
lower note in the system, i. e. y cl hah instead . 
vast. The system of the quartei-tone scale 
generally accepted to-day throughout the Dial . 
Xeai East (Collangettes, p. 415), and even '!■ 
Middle East ( c Ali Naki Khan 'Waziri). 

Although in the Maghub vety little is win 
about the theory of music nowadays, yet m Lg i:. 
Syria, Persia, and Turkey, there is no lack 1 
books on the subject, as the Bibliography u 1 
show, although many of the tieatises aie into 'y 
manuals for piactitioners. Even in Turkestan, unu.. 
the auspices of the Soviet, works aie being publi-h >. 
During the last decade a great fillip has been go -- 
to the study of the theory of music by theeMal n-v 
ment of conservatories of music in the great Urtea ■ - 
capitals and chief cities, notably the Dd> cil-A.y. 
at Constantinople and th e Nadi’l-Musiki al-Sn u ■■ 
at Cairo. t , 
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1873; Barbier de Meynard, Ibrahim fils de Mehdi , I 
in J. A., 1869; Land, Recherches sur Vhist. de , 
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the earliest development of Arabic music {Trans. 
ix*k Congr. Orient., 1892), London 1893; do., 
Essais de notation musicals chez les Arabes et 
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Leyden 1885; do., Tonschriftvcr niche u. Melodie- 
preben aus dem muhammedanischen Mittelalter, 
m Viertelj ahrscfi rift f. M us ik zu is sense h af t, ii., 
Leipzig 1886; Rouanet, La musique arabe , in 
Lavignac's Encyclopedic de la musique , v., Paris 
1 9 I 3 — 1925; do., Les visages de la musique 
mnsulmane , in La ?'evue musicals , Paris 1923; 
Yon Ilornbostel, P honographierte tunesische Me- 
lodien, in S.I M. G , viii., Leipzig 1906 ; Ho., Mu- 
si katisc he Tonsystcme , in Handbuch der Physik , 
viii , Berlin 1927 : Lachmann, Die Musik \ in den 
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schaft, v , 1923; do., Musik des Orients , Breslau 
1929: Idelsohn, Die Maqamen der arabischen 
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in y. A ., 1904, 1906; Ronzevalle, op. cit.; 
Tripodo, Lo stato degli studii sulla Mustca degli 
Arabi , Rome 1904; Mitjana, V Or untalisme 
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(H. G. F\rmf.r1 

MUSLIM (a.), part. IV of s-l-rn, denotes the 
adherent of Islam [q.v.]. The term has be- 
come current in some European languages (also 
in the forms rnoslim, moslem ), as a noun or as an 
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adjective or as both, side by side with Muham- 
madan (in different foims). It has replaced Mu- 
sulman (m different forms), except in French, 
where the latter term is used as a noun and as 
an adjective. The origin of musulman is probably 
musiim with the ending an of the adjective in 
Persian. In some countries, e. g. Germany and the 
Netherlands, popular etymology has taken man for 
the vernacular ‘•Mann, man", whence the plural 
forms Must i manner, mutelmanmn etc These forms 
have, however, become antiquated. — In Arabic 
literature the term Muslim is and has alwajs been 
used to denote the adherents of Islam. See further 
the artt. Imax, AMIr al-musLI.mIN. 

Bibliography. II. Yule and A. C. Burnell, 
Hobson-yobson , s. v. Mussulman ; PI. I.ammens, 

/, e marques sur Us mo/s ftant.ais derives de 
I'arabe , Beyrouth 1890, p. 176; E. Littmann, 
Morgcti’andiSthe War ter im Deutschen , 2 n, t ed., 
Tubingen 1924, p. 61 sq.) R. Dozy, Oosterlin- 
gen, 's-Gravenhage-Leyden-Arnhem 1S67, p.44. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

MUSLIM B. ‘AKIL, cousin of Husain b. ■ 
All. '1 he latter, taking refuge in Mecca after the 
death of Mu awiya I, sent him to study the situation 
in Kufa where the partisans of ; Ah were inviting 
him to come and proclaim himself caliph. Muslim 
there receited piomi-e of support from thousands 
of Shi'is. He wrote to Husain imploring him to 
hasten there and take command of the movement ■ 
in person In the meanwhile, the energetic ‘Ubaid 
Allah b. Ziyad had leplaced the irresolute Nu'man 
b. Baslili [q. v.]. Realising the seriousness of this 
change Muslim took refuge with HanU b. 'Urwa | 
[q. v.]. A stratagem devised by the new governor 
soon revealed his hiding place. Hani' having been 
captured, Muslim, abandoned by all his followers, 
wandered from one place of concealment to an- 
other The descendants of Ash ath b. Kais [q. v.] 
revealed the secret of his last hidiDg-place — a 
deed which earned the family the hatred of the 
Shi c a. The unfortunate 'Alid when discovered sur- 
rendered without lesistance to the minions of 'Ubaid 
Allah. His head was sent to the caliph Yazld 1. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, ii. 
227—229, 231 — 272, 281, 284 — 286, 292—294. 
For other references see the writer’s Califat de 
Yazid. \ i. 136 — 145 (in M.F.O.B. , v.). 

(H. I.ammens) 

MUSLIM b. al-HADJDJADJ Aur ’l-IIusain 
aL-KushmrI al-NIsaburI was burn at NFabur in 
202 (817) or m 206 (821). He died in 261 (875) 
and was buried at Nasrabad, a suburb of Nisabur. 
An anecdote regarding the cause of his death 
is telated by Ibn Hadjar (see Bibliogi ap/iy). His 
fame is based upon his Sahih , which, along with 
Bukhari’s book of the same name, enjoys the 
highest fame among the collections of traditions. 

Muslim travelled widely to collect traditions, 
in Aiabia, Egypt, Syna and 'Irak, where he heard 
famous authorities such as Ahmad b. Hanbal, Har- 
mala, a pupil of Shaft i, and Ishak b. RahSva. 
His Sahih is said to have been composed out of 
300,000 traditions collected by himself. He w r rote 
a large number of other books, on fikh, tradi- 
tionists and biography, none of which seems to 
have survived. 

The Sahih differs from the other collections of 
canonical hadith in that the books are not sub- 
divided into chapters, whereas in Bukhari’s work 
the traditions act as examples of the tard/ama' s. 


Still, it is not difficult to trace in the onlei u f 
the traditions in Muslim’s Sahih a close connectUn 
with corresponding ideas of fikh. As a mattei uf 
; fact the groups of traditions have been provi U 1 
with supeiscriptions which may be compaied vnh 
Bukhari’s tard/ama' s; this was not, however, d.,:,e 
J by Muslim himself, as appears from the fact that 
j the headings are not uniform in the different e 
tions of the Sahih. 

A second difference between Muslim and the 
other collections consists in the fact that he fay, 
peculiar attention to the isnaJ’ s, to such an ester: 
that a tradition in his work is often followed by 
several different isnad's which serve as an inti> 
ductiun to either the same or to a slightly dif- 
ferent main. Such a new isnad is indicated in the 

text by — (/a Ztit’ 11 or ha 10 a la “change"). Muslim 

is praised for his accuracy regarding this point: 
in other respects, however, Bukhari is stipein r t . 
him. as is even recognised by a man so det-'el 
10 him as al-NawawI, who wrote upon the Saiijt 
a commentary, which in itself is a work ot im- 
mense value for our knowledge of Muslim theo- 
logy and fikh. 

Muslim has prefixed to his work an introduction 
to the science of tradition. The work itself coi-is’s 
of 52 books which deal with the common suV’cctt 
of hadith'. the five pillars, mairiage, slavery, bar- 
ter, hereditary law, war, sacrifice, manner, am! 
customs, the Prophets and the Companions, piede- 
stination and other theological and eschatolog'cai 
subjects. The book closes with a chapter on the 
Kur’an ( Tafsir ), the shortness of which is several 
times outweighed by the value of the Kita 1 ' 
/man, which opens the work, and which i, a 
complete survey of the early theology of Flam 
On the commentaries upon the Sahih see Broc ■/. 
mann, G.A.L., i. 160, to which may be add I i 
c Ali b. Sulaiman al-Maghribi, IV a shy al-Dtbia/ 
c ala Sahih Muslim b. al-Had/d/ad/ , Cairo 1 -V- 
Bibliography. Brockelmann, G.A.L.. '■ 
160 sq.] al-NawauI, Tahdhib , ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 548 st /. ; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-.-ly’h 
ed. Wustenfeld, h>°. 727, 19,153; Ibn Hadjar 
al- AskalanI, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, Haidarabad 
1327, x. 126 — 128; Hadjdjl Khalifa, ed. Flugel, 
Index auctorum, s. v. Abu ’lhosein Moslim ben 
Hajjaj; Nuldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des QoiSn , 
ii. 149 sq . ; Goldziher, Muh. Studien, ii. 245 s ll ■ - 
J. E. Sarkis, Mt/djam al-Matbu'dt al-arabiyi 
zva ’ l-mti'arraba, Cairo 1346 (1924), c0 ^‘ *746* 
(A. J. Wensinck) 

MUSLIM b. KURAISH Sharaf al-Daui.a 
Abu ’l-MakArim of the Arab family of the C L kailids. 
[see 'oKAiuns] was the most important 
ruler of the last great Arab dynasty in 
the Nearer East; during his reign the struggle 
between Fatimids and 'Abbasids for supremacy m 
Syria and Mesopotamia was decided in favour of 
the latter. In the year 433 (1042) the 20 jear 
old Muslim was chosen chief of the tribe after 
the death of his father Kuraish b. Badran and 
succeeded him as ruler of Mosul. Like most Aral) 
rulers of the lands of the Euphrates he recognised 
the Fatimid caliph in Cairo as his suzerain partly 
because he was himself a Shl'i. Quite early in his 
reign he began to cherish the ambitious plan 
of gradually extending the rule of his tribe over 
Mesopotamia. Every means of extending his power 
was taken by him. The first opportunity occurred 
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when in 458 (1066) the Saldjuk Sultan Alp Arslan 
[q v.] after conquering the Kh* arizmians was pro- 
ceeding to establish his supiemacy in Syiia. For 
this he had to entice the Arab chiefs from the 
sphere of influence of the Fatimid caliph and win 
them over to an alliance with him and to a re- 
cognition of the c AbbSsid caliph. He therefore 
concluded an alliance with Muslim and granted 
him several towns in Mesopotamia. As a paitner 
m this alliance Muslim defeated the Banu Kilab 
who were vassals of the Fatimids. In 463 (1070) 
Alp Arslan died. The alliance was renewed with 
lu& son Sultan Malik Shah [q. v,]. With his help 
Muslim was able a few years later to extend his 
power into Syria and take Aleppo. In 472 (1079) ! 
this town had no strong owner; the town was ruled 1 
by the Kadi al-Khuta 3 Itl, and the citadel by one 
of the last Mirdasids [cf. the article halab]. There 
was a lack of provisions, as the town was con- j 
tinually threatened by enemies and the roads to ' 
it were cut off. ! 

Damascus was in possession of Sultan Tutugh 
[q. v.], to whom his brother Malik Shah had granted | 
Syria, which was still to be conquered. It was natural ; 
for Tutush to wish to bring Aleppo also into his : 
power but the people did not care for him because ; 
of his cruelty and greed, shut their gates against 
him and appealed for help to Muslim. After Tutush 1 
had withdrawn, Muslim approached the town with 
large supplies of provisions and after lengthy , 
negotiations both town and citadel were handed j 
over to him [see halab] and the Mirdasid chiefs , 
received some smaller towns in compensation. He i 
received a grant of confirmation from Malik Shah, 
who did not want his brother to become too 
powerful, on paying a considerable annual tribute 
(£ 150,000). Muslim extended his tenitory by 
adding to it Ruha (Edessa), Harran and a numbei 
of smaller fortresses, out of which he drove the 
leaders of Turkish bands so that his power stretched 
from Northern Syria to the Euphrates. Instead of 
being content with this liis unbounded ambition 
made him overestimate his strength. Like Tutush 
he had dreams of conquering all Syria, especially 
Damascus. He could not obtain the town from 
Malik Shah who had granted Central S>ria to 
Tutush. He therefore again joined forces with the 
enemy of the Saldjuks, the Fatimid caliph, who j 
promised to send troops to assist him to take 
Damascus. Muslim took advantage of the absence 
of Tutush who was engaged in a campaign against 
the Byzantines in Antioch, to advance on Damascus. 
He occupied several towns in Central Syria, in- , 
eluding Baalbek [q. v.]. But the Fatimid help did 
not materialise and Tutush was called back by , 
his vassals who hated Muslim. These circumstances 
and a rising in Harran forced him to retire, io 1 
replace Muslim who had deserted him, Malik Shah 
bestowed his favour on the sons of a former \izier 
of the c Abbasids, Ibn DjahTr, and sent them against 
a supporter of the Fatimids, the Marwanid Mansur, 
to deprive him of his chief possession Amid. The 
latter found support from Muslim. They joined 
forces, were attacked at Amid and withdrew into 
the fortified town leaving their other possessions 
undefended. Sultan Malik Shah seized the oppor- 
tunity to send c Amid al-Dawla, another son of 
Djahlr, to Mosul, to take this city from Muslim 
who had in the meanwhile escaped from Amid. 
W hen Muslim saw that he had lost his posses- 
sions he made overtures to the Sultan through 


I the son of the vizier Nizam al-Mulk and humbly 
I begged for mercy. The Sultan, who thought Muslim 
J no longer dangerous, pardoned him and restored 
j his lands to him but Muslim could not be at 
; peace. Perhaps in secret agreement with Malik Shah, 
i he turned in 477 (1084) against a Saldjuk prince 
j of Asia Minor, Sulaiman b. Kutulmish, who had 
taken Antioch from the Byzantines and demanded 
from him the same tribute as the Byzantines had 
paid. When Sulaiman refused to pay, he advanced 
against him with a force of Arabs and Turkomans. 
In the neighbourhood of Antioch in Safar 478 
(May 1085) the foices met, unexpectedly fur Sharaf 
al-Dawla; his troops, who hated Muslim, went 
over to Sulaiman Muslim was defeated and slain 
along with 400 of his Arabs (cf. Ibn al- c AdIm, 
fol. 68 b ). With his death the power of the c Ukailids 
was at an end. They lost Aleppo on Muslim’s 
death and only survived a few’ years longer (till 
489 = 1090) as governors of Mosul [see c OKAlUDs]. 
Muslim is desciibed as an able and just man and 
his tolerance of Christians was remaikable. His 
rule is said to have been able and orderly and 
indeed he did biing the finances of Aleppo into 
order in a very short time after taking it. In any 
case he had wide vision and successfully endea- 
voured to maintain the power of the Arab tribes 
in Syria and Mesopotamia It ceased with him; 
Turkish generals became the rulers of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. 

Bibliograf h y : Ibn al-Athir, a l- Kami l , 
index: E. v. Zambaur, Mann 7 Jt gene a logit, 
index, s. v. (M. Sobernheim) 

MUSLIM, b. C UKBA of the tube of the Banu 
, Murra, a famous leader in the armies of 
1 the Sufyanid caliphs. We know veiy little 
about the early stages of his career. We find him 
early established in Syria to which he piobably 
came with the fiist conquerors. Completely devoted 
to the Umaiyads and of gteat personal valour, he 
1 led a division of Syrian infantry at the battle of 
Siffin. But he failed in an attempt to take the 
oasis of Dumat al-Djandal [q w] from ''All. The 
| caliph Mu c awiya appointed him to take charge of 
the kharadj^ the finance*, of Palestine, a lucrative 
office in which he refused to enrich himself. Muslim 
was prominent at the death-bed of Mu c awiya. The 
caliph had charged him and Dahhak b. Kais [q. v.] 
with the regency until the return of \ azid who 
was in Anatolia at the head of his troops. The 
confidence which the great Suf>anid had in his 
loyalty is seen in his advice to lus heir . u If you 
ever have trouble with the Hidjaz, just send 
the one-eyed man of the tribe of Murra there 
(Muslim had only one eye). This time had now 
come. 

Muslim had been a member of the embassy 
sent to Medina to bring the An^ar back to obedience. 
All other effoits at conciliation having failed, 
Yazld I decided to resort to foice. In spite of 
Muslim's age and infirmities, Yazld felt he was the 
man to command the evpedition. He was obliged 
to tiavel in a litter so infitrn was he. At Wadi 
’l-Kuia, Muslim met some Umaiyads who had 
been driven out of Medina; these exiles informed 
him of the military situation of the town. When 
he reached the oasis of Medina, Muslim encamped 
on the harm of Wakim and for three days awaited 
the result of the negotiations begun with the 
rebels, Ansar and descendants of the muhadjirun 
of the Kuiaish. On the fourth day, all overtures 
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having been rejected, he made his plans for battle. 
It was a Wednesday, the third last day of Dhu 
’ 1 -IIujjdja 63 (Aug. 26 27, 683). After a slight 

initial advantage for the An?ar, the battle ended 
at midday in the complete rout of the rebels. The 
Syrians followed them into Medina and began to 
plunder the city. Anti-Umaiyad legend has much 
exaggerated the horrors and the duration of this 
pillaging which it extends to three days. On the 
da) after the battle. Muslim’s intervention restored 
order and he used the next few days in drawing 
up the case against and trying the principal 
leaders of the rebellion who bad fallen into his 
power 

Having established order in the town, which 
he left m chaige of Rawh b. Zinba c , m spite of 
the aggravation of his malady, he resumed his 
march on Mecca to deal with c Abd Allah b. al-Zubair 
[q. v.] who had rebelled against the Umaiyads. 
Airiving at Mushallal [q. v.] he became so ill 
that he had to stop In obedience to the caliph 
Vazld’s instructions, he appointed to succeed him 
in command of the army Husain b. al-Numair 
[q. v.], his second in command. He died at Mushallal, 


won the favour of the influential Barmakids (a. 
N°. 17, 40, 45) and of the caliph Ilarun al-Ra^k. 1 
(N°. 14, 41, 57); according to one story, he recet\ . 
his nickname from the latter on account of a 
verse of his (N°. 3, 35 ; cf. also N°. 23, 39 ). Ji- 
even mentions the caliph’s sister c Abbasa in an > d; 
(N°. 57, I0 ). The fall of the Barmakids about ii>; 
(803) did not affect his career: he dedicated y - 
of his odes to al-Amln (N°. 7, 28, 30) but hk 
principal patron in latei times was al-Ma'nu.u’ 
vizier Fadl b. Sahl [q. v.]. Through his intei\enu .. 
he received from al-Ma’mun an official post f pro- 
bably sahib al-barid) in Djurdjan. He remamou 
faithful to Fadl b. Sahl until his death m 202 
(818), and out of grief for him he wrote no moie, 
There is a story told by his raw I accoiding t.> 
which he destroyed a considerable part of Lo 
poems before his death. 

A» regards the matter and style of his P'-en:s 
he was on quite traditional ground. In additi.n 
to his old-fashioned odes and elegies his sati>e> 
are particularly interesting in this lespect; in 1 ^ 
polemics with the (otherwise little known) y c. 
Ibn al-Kanbar on the merits of the Ansar and 


where his tomb long continued to be stoned by 
the passers-by. Writers with Shi : a sympathies are 
fond of twisting the name Muslim into Musnf 
(criminal: an allusion to Kur : an, v. 36: vii. 79; 
xl. 29, 36 and passim). One statement which 
must be a ridiculous exaggeration puts his age 
at 90. Every thing, however, points to his having 
been born before the Hidjra. He died a poor man. 
1 his disinterestedness is not the only feature in 
his character which makes us take him as one of 
the most representative of the types of this 
geneiation of soldieis and statesmen, whose talents 
contributed so much to establish the power of 
the Umaiyads. Dozy described him as “un Be- 
douin mecreant’k Muslim, it is true, retained all 
the proverbial uncouthness ( djaftf ) of the Banu 
Murra. But his whole career reveals the Murri 
general as a convinced Muslim of a rectitude rare 
in this period of unsettlement, which saw so many 
extraordinary vicissitudes of fortune and wavering 
loyalties. 

Bibliography : Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
3283; ii. 198, 409 — 425, 427. Other references 
are given in the writer's Cali fat de Yazid !*r 
p. 223 sqq , reprint from M F.O.B., v. 225 sqq. 
and in his Etude sur le regne dit calif e omaivade 
MSa-oia in M.F.O.B 1. sqq., p. 19, 45 

26 9 , 373 - (II. Lammens) 

MUSLIM B. al-WALID at.-An ? akI (called 
al-Qhawani = “he who is laid low by the 
fair ones”, as was al-Kutami [q.v] before him) 
an Arab poet of the early ‘Abbasid period, born 
m Kufa c. 130-140 (747-757), <1- 208 (823) 
m ijjurdjan. His father, a mawla [q v.] of the 
Ansar [q. v.]. was a weaver Nothing is known of 
the poet’s education. He probably got his literary 
training not from particular teachers or from books ' 
ut in the busy life of the Mesopotamian cities, • 
the intellectual life of which had risen to a still 
higher level with the advent of the ‘Abbasids. 
-ike most of his contemporaries he earned hi, 
lVlng asa P° et b y writing panegyiics and was ! 
acquainted with many statesmen and emiis. Among 
the former were the general Yazid b. Mazyad al- 
■ ri >am (see Z 5 ; riw/, NO. 1, 6, 10. 16,49), Uawud 

al-Hik a ;v 0 uhallabi O' 0 - 2 °), Mansur b. Yazid 
’ >an ^ and many others. He gradually 


Kuraist) he revived the coarse and bitter tune >.t 
the polemics of an al-Farazdak [q. v.] or an .1!- 
Tirimmah [q. v.] on a similar subject. The 1 0 ) 
hundred years of development of Arabic poetry 
were naturally not without influence on him ; in hi; 
nasiii we frequently find the style of an ‘Uma: 
b. Abi Rabi'a or al- c Abbas b. al-Ahnaf [see ir - - 
al-ahnaf], Muslim’s contemporaries. His drinking 
songs deseive special mention. Although Noldeke 
only very rarely finds in them “the natural effusion 
of Bacchantic joy as so frequently in Abu Nuwas 
[q. v.]", Aiab critics are of another opinion. The-e 
two poets are to them practically the same in 
this respect and we must confess they are righ.. 
His drinking-songs are not only of great value f r 
the descriptions of society and social life in the 
cities but from the point of view of poetry they 
are among the best of Muslim’s work. If v e 
must, as regards subject matter, number Muslim 
among the imitators of the old poets, in style he 
belongs to a more modern period The historians ot 
Arabic literature frequently mention him as the 
first to introduce the “new style”, with it, 

tropes and figures. This is however not quite such 
a simple point: the “new style’’ arose only gradu- 
ally in Arabic poetry, although Muslim with hi- 
contemporaries, Baihshar b. Burd [q v.], Abu 
Nuwas etc., was one of the first who definitely 
struck out on the new path. The younger generation, 
especially Abu Tammain [q. v.j. drove this nets 
style to banality. 

Muslim was on terms of fiiendship or enmity 
with many contemporary poets, e. g. Abu X U a-. 
Aim ’l-'Atahiya [q, v.], al-'Abbas b. al-Ahnaf ("ho 
maliciously called him Sar? al-Ghllan or Sari' «/- 
Kas\ cf. Pi wan, N°. 44), Abu ’ 1 -Shis [q. v.j, al- 
Husain al-Khali' etc. His literary influence was 
not inconsiderable : Di'bil [q. v.] was his pupil 
f which did not prevent him exchanging satires with 
Muslim), Aba Tammam was particularly fond of 
studying his poems. His Drwan has been trans- 
mitted in very unsatisfactory fashion; it was collected 
in alphabetical order by al-Snli [q. v.] but this edition 
has not come down to us (there are a few tiaces 
of it in the KitTib al-A ghant)‘, another story speaks 
of the collection made by the philologist al-Mubarrad. 
d he only known European manuscript (Leyden) 
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, n w hich de Goeje's edition is based, contains 
h ], c portion of his poems (including a few 
. ,' Ul , u , ; see Barbier de Meynard, op. cit . , 

■ . 17 sq.): it represent an nnknown edition and 
. ,.,f little nnpoitance for the criticism of the 

/• i i- li opr ap h v : Divan Foetae Abu- l- Waled 
. 1 ibnc-'l- Walid al-Angdi i ■.ogneenine ( ,’anc ■ 
'.’-g'.azc.iui, ed. de Goeje, Leyden 1875 (un- 
fortunately without an index of rhymes ) : the 
Cano edition of 1325 (Matba'at Madrasat Wali- 
riat 'Abbas al-Awwal, S'', p. 97) although called 
, ’-Tab'' a al-ula , repeats de Goeje’s text tn an 
alphabetical arrangement; the Bombay lithograph 
of 1 303 ( 1886) is not accessible to me (see Rescher, 
1* cit : it claims to gi\e a better text than 
the Leyden edition; see Sarkis, op. cit.). Most 
of the soutces are given by de Goeje in 
his edition (p. 228 — 310); the most important 
is of course the Kttdb al-Agkarn (p. 22S — 271). 

< 'f others we may note*. Ibn Kutaiba. A itab al- 
Sh.'r. ed. de Goeje, p. 528 — 535. passim (s. 
•ndexj*. Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabakdt al-S/in'ai a* al- 
’KithJathin (MS. Escurial, N®. 279), fol. I5 r — 

1 5 V ; al-Marzubant, al-Mitzoashshafy Cairo 1343 
ia.’-Matba c a al-salafiya ), s. index. — Modern 
literature*. Th. N'oldeke, review of de Goeje's 
edition, in G.G.A, June 9, 1875, p. 705 — 
715; Broekelmann, G.A.L. , 1. 77. N°. 7 (with 
mispunt in date of death*. 803 for 823); M. 
Barbier de Meynard, Un poite arabe an //'*"' 
necle de Thigire ( Actes du XI ilH ' Centres Jes 
Oiientahstes , section iv., Paris 1899, p. 1 — 21); 
Cl. Huart, Litteratui e arabe 2 , Paris 1912. p. 7 2- — 
74 (with the same error as in Broekelmann): 
Djirdjl Zaidan, Ta’rikh Adah al-Lugha al- 
~ arabiya , 11., Cairo 1912, p. 66; A. F. Rifa'i, 
'Asr al-Ma'miin, ii., Cairo 1927, p. 374 — 392; 
J. E. Sarkis, Dictionnaire tncyclopcdique de biblio- 
giaphie arabe , Cairo 1930, col. 1746 — 1747 i O. 
Rescher, Abriss der arabischen L it la atm ge- 
schichte , Lieferung IV, Stambul 1929, p. t2 — 15. 

(Ign. Kkatschkowsky) 
MUSNAD. [See HadIth, iv.] 
al-MUSTADI' bi-Amri ’li.ah, AbD Muham- 
mad al-Hasan, 'Abbasid caliph, born on 
23 rd Sha'ban 536 (March 23, 1142), son of al- 
Mustandjid and an Armenian slave named Qhadda. 
After his father's death on 9<1> Rabi' 11 566 
(Dec. 20, 1170) al-MustadP succeeded him and at 
the beginning of the following year was formally 
recognised as caliph in Egypt also, which passed 
into the hands of the Aiyubids at this time [see 
the article FATtMlPS, ii. 96]. The assassins of ai- 
Mustandjid soon quarrelled among themselves. 
'Adud al-Dln [q. v ] whom al-SIustadP had been 
forced to make vizier was dismissed by 567 (t' 7 1 — 
1172) at the instigation of the emir Kaimaz. In 
Dhu ’l-Ka'da 570 (May 1175) the latter was about 
to attack the treasurer Zahir al-Din b. al-'Attar, 
but the latter fled to the caliph whereupon Kaimaz 
began to besiege the palace of the latter. Al-MustadU 
appealed to the people to help him ; the house of 
Kaimaz was pillaged and he himself fled but died 
soon afterwards and c Adud al-Din again became 
vizier. Ai-Mustandjid already had quarrelled with 
Shimla, lord of Khiizistan. In 569(1173 — II 74 ) 
a war broke out between the latter’s nephew Ibn 
Shanka and al-MustadU; Ibn Shanka was soon 
taken prisoner and put to death. The insignificant 
al-Mustadi’ died on the 2 nd Dhu T-Ka c da or, ac- 


cording to anothei statement, at the end of Shawwal 
575 (end of March 1180). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
xi. 237 sqq.\ Ilm al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhr'y ed. Deren- 
bourg, p. 428 — 433; Muhammad b. Shakir, 
Face at al- Wafas at , i. 137 sq.\ Ibn Khaldun, 
li/-' /bar, iii. 525 sqq.\ Hamd Allah Mustatvfl-i 
Kazwini, Ta likh-i Guzida . ed. Browne, i. 3 ^ 7 *' 
369; Weil, Gesch. d. Cha'ifen. ui. 337—363; 
Houtsma. Recueil de tc.xtes reatijs a l histcire 
des Seldjoucides , ii. 304; I.e Stiange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate . p. 87, 195 - 260, 
2S0. (K. V. ZETTF.RSTEEN) 

MUSTADjSBKHAN BAHADUR (NA WAB), 
thirteenth son of the celebrated Rohilla 
lead ex Hafiz al-Mulk Hafiz Rahmat-Khan (l 7 ° 7 ~ 
1774) and author of a biography of his 
father, which he wrote in Persian under the 
title Gulistan-i Rahmat. Hafiz Rahmat-Khan, who 
was an Afghan of the tribe of Vusuf-zai by descent, 
had been since 1 748 a chief in Rohilkhand (Katehr) 
and throughout his life waged a bitter warfare 
with the Mahiatas He fell in 1774 in a fight at 
Mlranpur Katra where he was fighting against the 
combined forces of the Nawab of Oudh Shudja 
al-Mulk and the English. Warren Hastings' act 
m supporting the Nawab with English troops 
became the subject of a judicial investig ition. 
Mustadjab Khan's book describes Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan as a fine representative of Afghan chivalry and 
contains much of value for studying the relations 
between the individual Afghan tubes. 

Bibliography'. 1 do not know* of any 
edition of the original text of the Gulistan-i 
Rahmat. There is an abbreviated English tians- 
lation by Ch. Elliott. The Life of Hah'- 00!- 
mco’k, Hafiz Rehmnt Khan, -written by his son 
the Kuu’cb Moost'ujab Khan Buhadcor and 
entitled Gcoiistan-i Rehmnt , London 1831; H. 
Hamilton, The East-India Gazetteer 2, London 
iSzS, ii. 46S; Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
London 1Q0S. xx. 13S and xxi. 307 sq. 

(E. Berthei.s) 

MUSTAFA I. the fifteenth Ottoman 
Sultan,' was born 111 the year 1000 f 1 59 1 ) as 
son of Muhammad 111 . He owed his life to the 
relaxation of the kanun authorising the killing of 
all the brothers of a new sultan and was called 
to succeed his brother Ahmad I at the latter s 
death 011 November 22. 1617. But his veakminded- 
nes s — which is said to have him made escape 
death on account of superstitious fear of Ahmad — 
made him absolutely incapable of ruling. Ahmad's 
son 'Othman, who felt himself entitled to the 
succession, had little difficulty in procuring Mustafa’s 
deposition in a meeting of the lmpeiial Divan, 
by the khlar agha, the mufti and the ka tm- 
inakam, the grand-vizier Khalil Pasha [l- v *] ''’mug 
absent. This happened on February 26, 1618. 

Unexpectedly Mustafa 1 was again called to the 
throne when, on May 19, 1622, the lebellion of 
the Janissaries broke out against Othman II He 
was taken by force from his seclusion in the harem 
and the lanissaries forced the ' nlania ’ to acknow- 
ledge him as sultan. The next day 'Othman was 
killed and until June the grand-vizier Dawud 
Pasha, the man responsible for the murder, re- 
mained in power. Then he was deposed by the 
aoalnle. The leal masters were the Janissaries and 
Sipahi’s; several grand-viziers were nominated 
and deposed again at their pleasure. The Sipahi 
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party began, after some time, to exact vengeance 
for : Othman and in Januaty 1623, when Gurdji 
Muhammad Pasha [q. v.] was grand-vizier. Danud 
Pasha was killed. Soon the Janissary party came 
again to influence under the grand-vizier Mere 
Husain Pasha (Feb. 3). The latter succeeded in 
maintaining himself until August 20 : then the 
general feeling amongst the c ulama 3 and the 
people, combined with the steadily growing op- 
position in the provinces against the tyranny 
of the mihtiar in the capital, as manifested by 
the action of Saif al-Din Oghlu in d’ripolis and 
still moie by the revolt of Abaza Pasha [q. v.l 
in Erzeium. brought about Mere Husain’s de- 
position. The new giand-vizier, Kemankesh 'Alt j 
Pasha, togethei with the mufti , deposed the sultan 
on Sept. to. 1623 and called Ahmad’s son Murad 
to the throne. 

During all his reign Mustafa had continued to 


an armistice was concluded to be followed in 1700 
by a definite peace. The English and Dutch ministers 
took part in the negotiations as inteimediaii.-. 
The peace treaty meant the loss of Hungary an i 
Transylvania, with the exception of the Jisiritl 
of Temesvar; Poland recovered Kameniecz, win’..' 
Venice had to cede Lepanto and some otliei 
towns in Morea. With Russia the Dniestr became 
the frontier. 

The peace enabled the grand vizier to brn, ' 
order into the affairs of state, which had suffer ed 
! by the long and disastrous war. The Re : is Efen ii 
Rami and the mufti Feizullah, who had great in- 
fluence with the sultan, were his collaborate;. 
Some interior troubles were easily appeased; only 
in 1701 a campaign in c Iiak was needed to take 
Basra from the hands of a local party that had 
submitted to Persia. Fortresses were put in a bettci 
state of defence and a new Kanun-name was issued 


give signs of his complete mental aberration ; he died 
in 1 63 S aDd was buiied in the Aya Sofia. The 
only important international act that took place 
during his reign was the peace concluded with 
Poland in Februaiy 1623. 

fi 1 b l ii'x tap h y : The Turkish sources for 
this period are the histoncal works of NVima, 
HaiJjdji Khalifa {FeJhtek vj, Pecewi, Hasan Bey 
Zade and Tlighi. Cuntempoianeous reports in 
in the Memoiis of the English envoy Sir Thomas 
Roe. Further the general historical works of 
von Hammer, Zinkeisen and foiga. 

(J. H. Krvmers) 

MUSTAFA II, the twenty-second Ottoman 
sultan, was a son of Muhammad IV. Born in 
1604, he succeeded to his uncle Ahmad II on 
February 6, 1695- a t a time w r hen the empire was 
at vvai with Austria. Poland, Russia und Venice. 
The new sultSn in a remarkable khutt-t the, if 
proclaimed a Holy War and carried out, against 
the decision of the Divuu, hi, desiie to take 
part in the campaign against Austria. Before his 
departure a mutiny of the Janissaries had cost the 
grand vizier Defterdar c -\lt Pasha his life (April 24. 
1693) and the campaign was led by the new- 
grand vizier Fimas Muhammad Pasha [q. v.]. The 
1 urkish army operated not without success in the 
region of Temesvar. taking I.ippa, I. ug0 s and 
Sebe,. The \ enetians had been beaten in Fehiuarv 
neai Chios and were beaten again in September, 
n October Azof wau delivered fiom the Russian 
siege Next year the sultan and his army were 
again successful in raising the siege of Temesvar, 
but no part of the lust territory could be recovered 
from the Austrians. That year, however, the Russian, 
took Azof. The campaign of 1696 is memorable 
for the heavy defeat inflicted on the Turks near 
Zenta cm the Theiss (Sept. It), where Elmas Mu- 
hammad lost his life, while the sultan, who had 
already mossed the river, had to fly 'to Temesvar. 
he imperial seal fell into the hands of the Austiians. 
■rum 1 ernes var Mustafa nominated c Amndja Zade 

visTeT' rV’’ Ae K ° pmlu famii >b his grand 
' mr- Under this very aide statesman peace was 

to the fr m u', ’s the grand vizler 
to he front, er, while the sultan stayed at Adrianople, 

e invest K- " eg '-' tla!lons " ere pursued more 

bt an K ' ,hC "' ar ' ln ° ctober of that year 
Kadofet PCaCe ne S 0,,atlu « at Rarlovvitz (Turk, 
on itruatT where 

Austria. Poland " as concluded with 
. olawd and Venice. With Russia only 


for the fleet. Husain Pasha lesigned his office 
in Sept. 1702 and died soon afterwards, ill- 
deposition was partly the work of the mufti 
Feizullah, who made the sultan appoint in his 
place Daltaban Muhammad Pasha. When the lattei 
showed himself of too warlike a disposition and 
caused at the same time unrest in the capital l»y 
favouring the claims of the Tatar Khan, the influence 
of the mufti caused his deposition and execution 
(Jan. 1703). Rami [q. v.] became grand-viziei. 
Kami’s measures to enforce the authority of the 
central government were salutary but made him 
many enemies: moreover the Janissaries were not 
contented with a giand-vizier who was not a 
military man. The general unrest was increased 
by the permanent residence of sultan Mustafa in 
Adrianople. All these circumstances brought about 
in July 1703 a Janissary revolt in Constantinople, 
directed at first against Rami Pasha and against 
the mufti. The latter’s deposition was obtained 
without much difficulty, but the rebellion continued 
under the leadership and organisation of a certain 
Hasan Agha. A deputation of the rebels to Adrianople 
was imprisoned and treated in an insolent way. 
Too late the sultan promised to come himself to 
Constantinople; the c ul aw a* were constrained to 
give a J a twa authorising the sultan’s deposition. 
In August 1703 a rebel army went on its way 
to Adrianople, after having agreed on Mustafa s 
brother Ahmad as successor to the throne. When 
Mustafa saw himself at last abandoned by his own 
Janissaries lie resigned on August 21. He died 
soon afteiuaids on Dec. 31, 1703 and was buried 
in the Aya Sofia He is rightly considered as a 
wise and good ruler, as is proved by his careful 
choice of able statesmen. He wrote poems under 
the takjiallus of Meftuni and Ik ball. L nder 
him the imperial tughra appeared for the fir->t 
time on the Ottoman coins. 

Bibliography'. The chief source is the 
Ta rikh of Rashid, besides an anonymous histo- 
rical work, used by von Hammer and only 
mentioned in a note by Babinger, G. O. H., 
p. 247 and 248. Useful information also in the 
history of the Crimea by Mehmed O11 ay (G. 
°- V- 235) and Saiyid Mehmed Rida (G. 

P- 281). The Inskti of the grand-vizier 
ami Pasha (not mentioned in G. O. H r .) has 
importance as containing contemporary docu- 
ments. Further the general histories of von 
Hammer, Zinkeisen and Jorga. 

(J. II. KramersJ 
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MUSTAFA III, the twenty-sixth ruler 
of the Ottoman Empiie, was one of the 
yv ;nger sons of Ahmad III and was born on 
Safai 14, 1 129 = January 28, 1717 

\ *0jidfu* 1. 80). When he succeeded to the 
thione, after c Othman Ill’s death on October 30, 
5737, his much more popular brother and heir 
to the throne, Muhammad, had recently died, in 
December 1756. Turkey enjoyed at that time, 
sii ce the peace of Belgrad of 1739, a period of 
peace with her neighbours. Since December 1756 
t be very able Raghib Pasha [q. v.] was grand viziei 
and lemained the real administrator of the empire 
vrril his death in 1763. Raghib had removed from 
the capital all those who might have counteracted 
hi** influence, taking at the same time wise financial 
measures and endeavouring to keep the military 
foice** in good condition. The sultan meanwhile, 
^ho \Ui of a vivid and active temperament, busied 
lum&elt, like his piedecessor, with regulations con- 
cerning the clothes of his non-Muslim subjects and 
the appeaiance in public of Muhammadan women ; 
at this time there was also taken up again the never 
lealized plan of linking the gulf of Iznik with the 
Ihick Sea [see sab and] a]. The Seven Years* War 
in Europe (1756 — 1763) had not remained without 
influence on the policy of the Porte; after long 
hesitation Turkey agreed at last to conclude a 
treaty uf friendship with Prussia (March 29. 1761). 
Raghib himself was inclined to conclude even an 
alliance, but the sultan and the influential c i llama* 
rvere peacefully minded. 

Aftei Raghib’s death Mustafa began to reign 
himself and different grand viziers succeeded one 
another at short intervals. From 1765 to 176S 
the grand vizierate was held by Muhsin Zade 
Muhammad Pasha, under whom the disastrous war 
Mith Russia broke out. Difficulties with Russia had 
already commenced in 1762, when Russia had 
supported the ruler of Georgia against the Turkish 
Pasha of Akhiskha (Caldtr); h ere, as well as in 
Montenegro, Russian emissaries worked in secret 
against the Turkish rule. Moreover the Khan of 
tile Crimea lepeatedly complained about Russian 
military measures on his northern frontier, while 
the party of the Confederates in Poland urgently 
appealed for the intervention of the Porte against 
the aggiession of Catherine’s government on 
Polish liberty. In these circumstances the Porte 
had no more interest in seeking the alliance of 
Prussia, wheie, in 1764, Ahmad Rasmi Efendi , 
had gone as envoy, of which embassy he after- 1 
M'aids wrote his well-known Sefaret-name. The 
sultan himself was decidedly anti-Russian, but the 
diplomacy of the Russian minister Obreskoff and 
the pacifism of the * ultima 0 delayed the war, 
until, in August 1768, Mustafa obtained from the 
then mufti Wall al-Din a fativa authorizing the 
Mar with Russia. War was declared only on 
October 6, after the dismissal of the grand vizier 
Muhsin Zade, who had advised delay until the 
s P r ing. Obreskoff was imprisoned in Yedi Kule. 
The war began in January with destructive raids 

the Crimean Tatars in southern Russia under 
their newly appointed Khan Kirim Giray ; at 
that time de Tott was an eye-witness with the 
Tatar army. In March 1769 the then grand-vizier 
Muhammad Emin Pasha left Constantinople with 
the Holy Banner; on this occasion there was an ] 
outburst of Muhammadan fanaticism against the I 
Austrian internuntio and his party, who had come 1 


to witness the procession. While the grand vizier 
went to the Dobruca, the Russians made an attack 
on Chotin (Turk. Khocin), which they were able 
to take only in August. In the meantime the 
grand-vizier had been deposed and executed; his 
place was taken by Moldowandji c Aii Pasha, who 
had encounters with the Russians on both sides 
of the Dniestr. Other Russian armies took Jassy 
and Bucarest and advanced into Transcaucasia. The 
year 1770 was still more disastrous for Turkey. 
The Russians leached, through Rumania, the Danube 
and in the autumn they took K ilia. Bender and 
Braila, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Turkish general headquarters in Baba Dagh?. In 
the same year a Russian fleet appeared in the 
Mediterranean ; several towns in Morea were con- 
quered and evacuated again, but the heaviest blow 
was the burning of the Turkish fleet in the bay 
of Ceshme (July 1770) Moldowandji : Ali — already 
dispossessed of his grand vizierate — was sent to 
strengthen, with de Tott. the defences of the Dar- 
danelles. But the Russian fleet had ceased to be 
a danger and the Danube campaign of the fol- 
lowing spring also was rather favourable for the 
Turks. In the beginning of 1771 the military 
organisation had been improved. That year, how- 
over, the Russians forced the isthmus of Perekop 
and conquered the entire Crimea. This was a 
definite loss for Turkey, and a great majority 
of the Tatars declared their allegiance to the 
Russian empress. The Turks 'were able, however, 
to remain in Ocakow and Kilburnu. In Constan- 
tinople meanwhile laborious diplomatic negotiations 
went on with the envoys of the European powers 
who offered to mediate, notably Austria and 
Prussia. With Austria the Porte concluded in 
July 1771 a secret u treaty of subsidy" for diplo- 
matic services, while the Porte disinterested her- 
self completely in Polish affairs, going so far as 
to propose a paitition of Poland. The result 
was an armistice, concluded in June 1772 at 
Giurgewo, followed by the peace congiess of Focani 
(August 1772), where Turkey's chief representative 
was the arrogant ni<hanJji c Othman Efendi. After 
the failure of the negotiations the armistice was 
prolonged and a new conference began at Bucarest 
in November. These negotiations were again broken 
off in March 1773, mainly from lack of agieement 
on the subject of the Turkish foi tresses on the 
Black Sea; as to the Crimea, Turkey had already 
agreed to a formula such as was later adopted in 
the peace of Kucuk Kainardji. In Constantinople 
it was chiefly the c ulaml 1° who had opposed the 
Russian peace conditions. The war in 1773 was 
not very eventful; the general headquarters had 
been transfeired to Shumna after Muhsin Zade had 
become grand vizier a second time (Dec. 177 *)• The 
Russians won a victory at Karasu in the Dobruca, 
but attacked SilFtra and Warna in vain. Bairut 
was bombarded by Russian ships in connection 
with the rebellion of the Mamluk c Ali Bey [q. v.] 
in Egypt, who was supported by them. In the 
summer of 1773 sultan Mustafa made known 
his desire to accompany the army against the 
Russians, but he was prevented from doing so by 
his entourage and by his illness, to which he 
succumbed on December 24, 1773, to be succeeded 
by his brother c Abd al-Hamid I. Mustafa was 
buried in his own turbe , connected with the 
Ealeli Djami c i, which he had begun to build 
in 1759 ( Hadikat al-Dja ivamf, i. 23). 
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Mustafa III is praised in the Turkish souices 
as a good luler, He had a special liking for 
religious disputations in his presence and was parti- 
cularly interested in astrological calculations. He ; 
took an inteiest in the least important affaiis and | 
this prevented him from such a real statesmanlike j 
insight as was much wanted in the later years of 
his icign. In his way he was an ^enlightened 1 
despot”. But even a more able ruler would pto- 
bably have failed to save Turkey fiom her military 
mferiuiity against the Russian armies; measures 
of mihtaty organisation were taken with the aid 
of de Tott, but this could not prevent the desertion 
of the troops from assuming disastious dimensions 
during certain episodes of the war. Besides the 
Laleli Djami', Mustafa built the Ayazma Dj 5 mi ( i 
at Scutari for his mother; he caused a new suburb 
of Stambul to be built outside the Yefii Kapu. 
His reign is further marked by the extiemely 
severe earthquake that laid large parts of the 
capital in rums in 17 66. 

Bibliography. The Tat Ikh of Was if [q.v.] 
is the chief historical source for Mustafa’s reign; 
Wasif himself played a prominent part as secretary 
during the long-di awn-out peace negotiations with 
Russia. It is completed by the Tcirikh of Enweri. 


| the real rulers in Constantinople; the grand viziei 
Celebi Mustafa Pasha remained with the army in 
Adrianople and had no influence. The Janissau^ 
and Yamaks, however, continued to be rebellious; 
measures had to be taken against them and the 
sultan himself went so far as to favour secret plans 
for restoring the nizam-i djedid under another name. 
In December 1807 Musa Pasha was dismissed from 
the office of kci im-tnakam — on account of dis- 
sension with the mufti — and was succeeded by 
Taiyar Pasha. The latter, dismissed in his turn, 
lied to Bairakdar Mustafa Pasha [q.v.], an acknow- 
ledged fiiend of the reform party, in Ruscuk. From 
here began the action against the regime in the 
capital, Bairakdar went first to Adrianople and 
joined forces with the grand vizier in June 180S 
They arrived in July before the gates of Constan- 
tinople at Dawud Pasha. Sultan Mustafa came 
there on July 23 to accept their terms, which 
for the moment were only the destruction of the 
ruling party and of the Yamaks. On July 2S 
Bairakdar, after having seized the sultan’s seal 
from the grand vizier, began to act on his own 
account. He went with his troops to the palace, 
where the sultan — - who had left shortly before 
for an excursion — returned in haste. He had 


The Waka'f-name of Piyai, son of Hakim 
Oghlu 'Alt Pasha, seems not to be preserved 
(G. 0. JV. % p. 300). The well-known Ahmad 
RasmI Efendi wrote a history of the war with 
Russia under the title Khulasat al-Ttibar (G. 
0. /r., p. 310). The Talkhisat of the learned 
grand vizier Raghib Pasha ( G . 0. IV., p. 288) 
give documents from the beginning of Mustafa’s 
reign. A contemporary western souice is the 
Memoir es sur les Turcs et les Tar tares of Baron 
Fr. deTott, Maestricht 1785. Further the historical 
works of von Hammer, Zinkeisen and Jorga. 

__ (J. H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA IV, twenty-ninth sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire, was a son of c Abd 
al-Hamid I and was born on Sha c ban 26, 1193 = 
Sept. 19,1778 (Mehmed Jhureiya, Sidjill-i c othmani , 
i. 8 1 ). When the anti-reform party, headed by the 
kdim-tnakam Musa Pasha and the mufti, and sup- 
ported by the Janissaries and the auxiliary troops 
of the Yamaks had dethioned Selim III [q.v.] on 
May 29, 1807, Mustafa was proclaimed sultan. Im- 
mediately afterwards, the unpopular nizTim 'i djedid 
corps was dissolved and Kabakdji Oghlu. the leader 
of the \amaks, was made commander of the Bospo- 
rus foi tresses. Turkey was at that time at war with 
Russia and England, but peace negotiations had 
already begun and, moreover, the foreign affairs 
of the empire were leally governed by general 
European politics A secret article annexed to 
the peace treaty of Tilsit (July 7, 1807) had in 
view ^ — alieady at that time — a conditional 
partition of Turkey. Turkey’s ally, France, tried 
to urge a peace with Russia and obtained a Russo- 
d ui lush aimistice at Sloboda (near Ginrgewo), by 
the terms of which the Danube piincipalities were 
to be evacuated. When in the end Russia was 
unwilling to put into effect the terms of the ar- 
mistice, relations with France became strained 
(departure of Sebastiani in April 1808) and new 
prepaiations for war followed, while overtures were 
mad e t 0 England; the English admiral Codrington 

entered int0 negotiations with c Ali 
rasha of \ arnna. 

Meanwhile the kltim-makam and the mufti were 


only the time to order the execution of Selim III 
I but was deposed immediately afterwards by the 
; intruders, who put his younger brother Mahmud 
on the throne. After having passed some months 
‘ in confinement, he was killed by order of the new 
sultan on November 1 6, in the days of the general 
revolt against Bairakdar’s regime, when the exist- 
ence of the former sultan had become a real 
danger for Mahmud’s position. Mustafa was buried 
| in the turbe of his father c Abd al-Hamid I. near 
] the Yefii DjfimP. 

Bibliography. Djewdet Pasha , Ta’iikk, 
2 nJ ed., viii, (Stambul 1303), p. 145 s i1-- 
1 c Asim. Tf/ihh.) ii. (where large use has been 
! made of Sa'id Efendi’s Tdtrikhce ; cf. F. Babin- 
ger, G. 0. IF., p. 338); A. de Juchereau de 
St. Denis, Revolutions de Constantinople de tSof 
et 1S0S , new ed., Paris 1823; Zinkeisen, Ge- 
schichte des Osmanischen Reiches , vii. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA, name of several princes belonging 
to the Ottoman dynasty: 

1. Mustafa Celeb i. eldest son of 
Bayazld I; the date of his birth is not recorded. 
He disappeared in the battle of Angora (July 1402). 
This Mustafa is the first Ottoman prince to bear 
this name, which, like such other names as Bayazld 
and Murad, originated in mystical circles in Asia 
Minor in the xivth century. Accoiding to the 
Byzantine sources, this Mustafa is the same as 
, the person called by the majority of the Turkish 
sources : 

Dozme Mustafa, who came forward in 14*9 
as pretender to the Ottoman throne against Mu- 
hammad I. He was supported by MirCe of W al- 
lachia and by the Izmir Oghlu Djupaid [q.v.]. 
Near Selanik they were beaten by Muhammad and 
Mustafa took refuge in the town together with 
Djunaid; the Byzantine commander refused to give 
them up to the sultan and sent them to Con- 
stantinople. In a treaty concluded with the emperor 

Manuel, the sultan promised to pay a yearly sub- 
sidy to provide for the maintenance of the prisoners, 

. while the emperor undertook to keep them in 
, custody. This treaty was observed until Muhammad s 
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death; Mustafa was relegated to a monastery on 
the island of l.emnos. After Muhammad’s death, 
h.., veter. he was released and the emperor sup- 
ned him against Murad II [q. v.]. In a short 
time he was master of the Ottoman territories in 
Kuiope; the army sent against him under Bayazid 
Tadja went over to his side at Sazlt Here between 
h.ics and Adrianople. He was joined likewise by 
gieat feudal lords like the sons of Ewrenos. He 
so 111 felt strong enough to break his alliance with 
the Greeks and expelled them from the recently 
taken Gallipoli. After having resided some time 
ri Adiianople, he went together with Djunaid to 
Atu Minor, where they met Murad’s army in a 
i 'i’.'le near the bridge of LTubad. By the treacherous 
ictreat of djunaid, Mustafa was beaten and fled 
to Gallipoli and Adiianople’ from here he tried 
to reach Wallachia, but was taken by Murad’s 
tr jups and executed at Adrianople. All this happened 
m the first year of Murad II’s reign (1421 — 1422). 

Bibliography. Ducas and Chalcondylas 
relate the events before Muhammad’s death; so 
does the chronicle of Neshri, but the other early 
Turkish chronicles know only of what happened 
in the beginning of Murad’s leign. On coins 
stiuck by Mustafa; T.O.E.M. , xv. 387; von 
Hammer, G.O.R. , i. ; Mehmed Zeki, MaktTil 
Shehzadeler , Constantinople 1332. p. 45 sqq. 

2. Mustafa, son of Muhammad I and 
) oungei brother of Murad II, was supported as 
pretender against the latter in 1423, while Murad 
besieged Constantinople. This Mustafa w'as about 
ij \eais of age; he had fled to the Karnman Oghlu 
aith his l ala Ilyas. From here they took lznTk 
and marched against Brusa. Mustafa even went 
for some time to Constantinople, but Mui ad, raising 
the siege, returned to Brusa, where Mustafa was 
delivered to him by the treachery of Ilyas; he was 
executed by the sultan’s orders. 

Bibliography. The Byzantine writers Ducas 
and Chalcondylas; the old Turkish chronicles 
and after them the later historians; von Hammer, 
G-O.R., 1.; Mehmed Zeki, MaktTil Shehzadeler, 

P- 53 sqq. 

3 - Mustafa, son of Sulaiman the Magni- 
f lcen \> was horn in 921 (15 15) (Mehmed Thnreiya, 
ixdjill-i othmani, i. 79). He had been made, in 1533. 
governor of Sarukhan in Maghnisa; later he became 
\r )V if rn ° r ^- OD )’ a ’ while Sulaiman’s favourite son 
Muhammad was given Sarukhan. When Muhammad , 
died in 1545, Sarukhan was given to Mustafa’s \ 

> oungei half-brother Selim and he himself was 
P aced in Amasia. This setting aside of the elder, 
nioie talented and more brilliant son was the work ■ 
o Khurram Sultan (Roxelane), mother of Selim, 
p 11 1, ^ er son '' n '* aw , the grand vizier Rustam 
asha. Already some years before there had been 
•ugns of Sultan Sulaiman’s lack of confidence in 
, s loyalty. When, in 1553 ? a new campaign , 

ad been planned against Persia, of which Rustam 
was to be the commander, Sulaiman decided at j 
c last moment to accompany the army himself, 
)eing warned again against Mudafa through the 
intermediary of Selim's favourite Shams! Agha. Selim 
Joined him on the way and, when at Eregli near 
onya, prince Mustafa came to pay homage to 
is father, he was killed by order of Sulaiman on 1 
ctober 6, 1553. His corpse was conveyed to 
rusa and buried in the turbe of Murad II. This 
execution of an Ottoman prince is one of those 
events that made the deepest impression in the 
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empire. It caused immediately the threatening of 
a Janissary revolt, which could only be appeased 
by the dismissal of the grand vizier Rustam Pasha. 
It is said that his brother Djihangir died soon 
after him of grief; a minor son of his w'as 
killed in Brusa shoitly after his execution. Mustafa 
had also made himself beloved as a patron 
of poets and scholars, amongst whom Sururl is 
to be mentioned in the first place. Several poets 
lamented his death in elegies, in which Rustam 
and others were openly accused of having caused 
the murder; best known is the merthiye of the 
poet 3 ahy a Bey. Mustafa wrote poetry under the 
takhallus Mukhlisi. There is fuither strong evidence 
for the probability that Mustafa wrote a history 
of his father’s reign, a Suldiman-ndtm . under the 
pseudonym Feidi (cf. G. 0 . IV., p. 83). 

Bibliography. The historical works of 
Ali, Solak Zade and Pecewi. The tragic death 
of the prince is also treated with more or less 
veracity in contemporary sources, as the Letters 
ofBusbecq.In later times von Hammer, G.O R., 
iii.; ‘All Djewad, Tdrikhih kanll Sahlfeleri: 
S/h’/iziule Sultan Mustafa, Constantinople, n. d. 
(cf. Fr. P,abinger, G.O. IV., p. 39S); Ahmad Rafik, 
Kadbilar Saltanati . i., Constantinople 1914; 
Mehmed Zeki. MaktTil Shehzadeler, Constanti- 
nople 1336, p. 223 sqq. (J. H. Kramers) 
MUSTAFA KAMIL PASHA, leader of the 
second nationalist movement in Egypt 
(on the first, see the articles ‘arabI pasha and 
K11F.DIVE). 

The son of an Egyptian engineer, he was born 
in Cairo on isi Radjab 1291 (Aug. 14, 1874), 
studied at the Khedivial school of law there and 
after taking his examination went to study in 
Toulouse where in 1894 he took his “licence en 
droit”. When still a student of iS he began his 
political activity and entered into personal relations 
with the Khedive ‘Abbas II [q. v.] On his return 
from France he founded in 1894 the second Egyptian 
i national party ( al-Hizb al-zaatani) with the object 
i of inducing England by appeals to justice to 
: abandon the occupation and restore the complete 
independence of Egypt. Later he also aimed at 
getting the Sudan handed back to Egypt and tried 
to prepaie the Egyptians by modern education for 
parliamentary government. As the representative 
of his party he spent each year a considerable 
time in Europe, especially France where he con- 
sorted with politicians and joui nalists and conducted 
a vigorous propaganda for his object. All his life 
he was very friendly with the journalist Juliette 
Adam; he had dealings with Rochefort, Drumont, 
Col. Marchand, Pierre Loti and in 1896 had a 
coirespondence with Gladstone. Later he visited 
Berlin, London. Vienna, Budapest, Geneva and 
Constantinople where he was highly thought of 
because he insisted on the Sultan's suzerainty over 
Egypt; Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamul II [q. v.] gave him in 
1904 the title of Pasha. In Cairo he founded in 1898 
a school for training the youth iu nationalist ideas, 
and in 1899 started the newspaper al-Livu f (The 
Banner), which appeared early in 1900, had a great 
success and from 1907 appeared also in English 
and French editions. From 1902 he published the 
nationalist quarterly Madjallal al-Lhod'. In his 
speeches and articles he emphasised his aims with 
fiery eloquence; at the same time he expressed 
his approval of the building of the Turkish strategic 
Hidjaz railway and his sympathy with the Japanese 
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in theii war with Russia (1904 — 1905). Mustafa 
Kamil aiso regularly emphasised the privileged 
position of Muslims as belonging to the state 
religion and lecognised the sultan as caliph and 
head of Islam and thus contiibuted to the pan- 
Islamic movement which began early in the 
twentieth century. 

The “Entente Cordiale" concluded on April 8, 
1904 between England and Fiance was a severe 
blow to him and the nationalist party ; by it 
Fiance, in retuin for a fiee hand in Morocco, 
dropped its objections to the English occupation 
ot Egypt. The Egyptian nationalists thus lost all 
hope of open or secret support from the French 
government and weie tlnown upon their own 
resources. This situation caused Mustafa Kamil 
to redouble his energy and in vigorous speeches 
and wntings against France and England, in 
travelling and negotiating with statesmen of dif- 
ferent lands, he endeavoured to make Egypt’s 
point of view clear. As a result of the intensity 
of his agitation there was a breach between him 
and the Khedive 'Abbas II (Oct. 1904); on the 
other hand, his following in Egypt rapidly increased 
and began to be troublesome to Lord Cromer who 
had so far tieated the new nationalism created 
by Mustafa Kairil as a “quantite negligeable”. 
I he Dinshawa i (a village near Tanta m the Delta) 
affair gave the nationalists a great stimulus: on 
June 13, 1906, some English officers out shooting 
were said to have wounded an Egyptian woman 
and were attacked by fellahin with clubs and one of 
the officers was killed. A special court set up by 
the English government sentenced four fellahin 
to death and 17 to prison or flogging and the 
sentence was carried out next day. The indignation 
m Egypt and Europe rose to great heights and 
even in the House of Commons the authorities 
were criticised. Mustafa Kamil hunied to London 
and discussed the matter with the Prime Minister, 
bir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, whom he endea- 
voured to convince of the necessity of recalling Lord 
Cromer and giving greater fieedom to Egyptians. On 
this occasion he mentioned as suitable representatives 
in a parliamentary system of government all those 
Egyptians who in the later political movement 
after the war played important parts. On his return 
to Egypt, through the press and mass meetings 
in which he urged Egyptians to unite against 
England, he gave a great stimulus to the nationalist 
movement and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
Lord Cromer recalled — although he was not at 
all the only cause of this — and replaced by Sir 
Eldon Gorst. The latter adopted a milder tone 
with the Egyptians, was on good terms with the 
Khedive and endeavoured to support him with a 
newly founded party. Mustafa Pasha attacked this 
representative of England vigorously also, in Oct. 
1907 put his national party on a broader basis 
and summoned it to a “national congress” which 
met on Dec. 7 of the same year in Cairo; 1,017 
delegates from all over Egypt appeared and after 
a speech by Mustafa Kamil which carried them 
away the latter was elected hfe-President of the 

party. This was however his swan-song he 

had been ill since the summer of 1906; he died 
on Feb. to, 1908 (8th Muharram 1326) at the 
age of 34 of a slow internal trouble (intestinal 
tuberculosis). The rumour spread that he had been 
poisoned at English instigation. His funeral was 
an impressive expression of the national grief 


Mustafa’s creations did not long survive him and 
his party, which produced no leader to equal him 
and was broken up by dissensions, gradually sank 
into insignificance. Although he obtained no positive 
results by his agitation, he prepared the way fin 
the third and greatest nationalist movement (under 
Sa‘d Zaghlul Pasha from Nov. 13, 1918). It I, 
to his credit that he conducted his whole campaign 
without any appeal to force, which would have 
been quite useless against the British Empire, anl 
without bloodshed. 

Of his numerous writings only the more important 
can be mentioned; many of them were only printed 
after his death, some in the great (never completed) 
biography by his brother c Ali Bey Fahmi Kamil. 
al-Mas'ala ' l-shat kiva (1898 and 1909); Mist sea 
'l-Ihtildl al-unjjl izi (collection of speeches and 
essays, Cairo 1313); Difd c al-Misrf c an BiladiU , 
Cairo 1324 (1906); a l Shams al-mushiika (Cairo 
1904, on the Russo-Japanese war); Lettres fuvi- 
( aises-egyptiennes (Cairo 1909; also in Arabic and 
English transl. His letters to Juliette Adam); 
Egyptiens et Anglais , Paris 1906 (speech of July 4. 
1895 in Toulouse); Le peril anglais , Paris 1899; 
What the National Patty scants (Cairo 1907, speech 
of Oct 22, 1907). 

Bibliography. 'Ali Fahmi Kamil, Mustafa 
Kamil Basha ft 34 Rabf an (Cairo 1326 — 1328 
= 1908 — 1910, 9 vols. , his life and speeches 
to Feb. 1900); do., Sirat Mustafa Kamil fi 
araPa si’a-thalathin Rabi ' nn ( vol. i., Cairo 1344 
(1926), only to August 1899; Mahmud Hasib, 
Fakid al-lVatan sva 'l-Umma al-maghfur lahu 
Mustafa Kamil Basha (in Madjallat al- 
Madyallat aNarabtya , Cairo Febr. 10, 190$, 
year 8); Muhammad Husain Haikal, Tarddjhn 
misrlya scalar ably a, Cairo 1929, p. 139 — 162; 
Juliette Adam, VAngletem en Egypte, Parts 
1922, p. 144 — 198; Ahmad gljaflk BashS, Hasc- 
liyat Misr al-siyasiya, vol. i., Cairo 1345 (1926), 
passim ; Th. Rothstein, Egypt's Ruin , London 
1910, p. 366 sqq . ; \V. S. Blunt, Secret History 
of the English Occupation of Egypt , London 
1 9°7- passim ; do., My Diaries 1888 — 1914, 
London 1919— 1920, passim ; H. R. F. Bourne, 
Egypt under British Control , London 1906, 
passim ; A. Colvin, The Making of Modem 
Egypt , London 1909, passim ; E. Dicey, Our 
Position in Egypt ( Empire Review, xi., London 
1906,9.322-338); Mohamed Duse, In the Land 
of the Pharaos , London 1911, passim J H. Spen- 
der, England , Egypt and Turkey, London 1906; 
Foreign Office, Egypt 1906 , N°. 3 —5, London 
1906; Ad. Hasenclever, Geschichte Agyptens im 
29. jahrhundert 1798 — -1914, Halle a/S. 1 9 1 7' 
p. 462 — 466; P. G. Elgood, The Transit of 
Egypt , London 1928, p. 147 sq. and 184 sq. 

(Max Meyerhof) 

al-MUSTAFA u-DIN ALLAH. [See NIzaR 
h. al-Mvstansir.] 

MUSTAFA PASHA BAIRAKDAR, Turkish 
grand vizier in 1808, was the son of a 
wealthy Janissary at Ruscuk, born about 1750. Pie 
distinguished himself in the war with Russia under 
Mustafa 111, and acquired in these years the sur- 
name of bairakddr . After the war he lived on his 
estates near Ruscuk, and acquired the semi- 
official position of cPyan of Hezargrad and later 
of Rusculy, With other abyans. he took part in an 
action against the government at Adrianople, but 
became finally a reliable supporter of the govern- 
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ment. Having already received the honorary 
offices of kapidjl basjft and of mir abhor , he 
wa®, in 1806, promoted to the rank of Pasha 
of Silistna and at the same time was appointed 
m -tasker on the Danube frontier against the ad- 
wincing Russian army. This made him one of the 
mo-t influential men in Rum-ili. lie had become 
,r zealous supporter of Selim Ill’s refoim policy 
and, after that sultan’s deposition, it was to him 
mat the enemies of the new reactionary govern- 
ment turned. In June 1808 he was joined by the 
dismissed ka' im-makam of the grand vizierate in 
t Constantinople, Taiyar Pasha; from Ruscuk they 
went to Adrianople, where they joined forces with 
the grand vizier Celebi Mustafa Pasha. So the 
enure Rumelian army marched against the capital, 
where they dictated their will to sultan Mustafa IV 
(July 23). On July 26 Bairakdar (or c Alemdar as 
he was called officially) was appointed commander 
in chief and on July 28, after having taken by 
force the sultan’s seal from the weak grand vizier, 
he inarched with his troops to the palace of the 
"i.ltan, under the pretext of bringing back the 
holy standard of the prophet. At first he was 
allowed only to enter the first court of the seray, 
while sultan Mustafa — who had been absent — 
returned in haste from the seaside. As Bairakdar 
had made known his intention of restoring Selim III 
to the throne, Mustafa had just time to have 
his predecessor killed. But immediately afterwards 
he was himself deposed and Bairakdar now re- 
cognized Mahmud II [q. v.] as sultan. 

After this began the short personal regime of 
Bairakdar Mustafa Pasha as grand vizier, tie had 
a number of the supporters of the former sultan 
executed, arranged a magnificent funeral for 
Selim III and began to form a corps of troops 
called this time nizamli c asker. At the same time 
he summoned a great imperial conference iu the 
capital, to which all the high-placed officials of 
the empire were invited. Many of them answered 
the appeal and subscribed to the extensive pro- 
gramme of reforms which the grand vizier laid 
before them in a solemn meeting in the first 
days of October and which was also approved 
°f by a fatwa of the mufti But the precipitation 
with which the new measures were taken in 
hand and the tactless procedure in the abolition 
of long established abuses, made him ever more 
unpopular. The influential '■ulanial were also 
alienated by the exaggerated reforming zeal. His 
only support were his Rumelian troops and a 
small number of friends, such as Begdji Efendi 
and Ramiz Pasha, together with Kadi Pasha of 
lyaraman who had lemained in the capital after the 
imperial conference. Matters came to a head on 
November 14, 1808, in the last days of Ramadan 
1222, by a rebellion of the Janissaries. The night 
following that day they surrounded the grand 
vizier’s residence and set the quarter on fire. 
Bairakdar, surprised by the fire, saw no way of 
escape* he hid himself in a tower of his palace, 
where his body was found three days afterwards, 
after the fire was quenched. The rumour had been 
spread that Bairakdar had escaped, which had 
caused much uncertainty. 

The grand vizier was buried in the fortress of 
Yedi Kule, where his bones were dug up in 1911 
during railway works; they were transported to 
the mosque of Zeineb Sultan. 

Bibliography'. Djewdet Pasha, Tdrikh, 


2nd ed., viii. ; Shan! Zade, Tdrikh , i. ; Mehmed 
Thiireiya, Sidjill-i t othmani , iv. 460 ; Zinkeisen, 
Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, v ii. 555 sqq. ; 
Afdal al-Din, c Alemdar Mustafa Pasha , in T. 
0. E. M., ii., iii., iv. (with portrait on ii. 528). 

(J. H. Kramers) 

MUSTAFA PASHA BUSHATLi, the last 
hereditary wazir of Scutari (hence often 
called I^hkodralI), the son of the celebrated Kara 
Mahmud Pa^ha Bushatl! [q. v.], succeeded his uncle 
Ibrahim Pasha about 1810 and received the rank 
of wazir in 1812. In 1820 the sandjak of Berat 
and in 1824 those of Ohrid and Elbasan weie 
put under his government and he received the title 
of Ser c asker. Nevertheless like his father he aimed 
at greater independence and when Mahmud Il’s 
reforms threatened to deprive him of his hereditary 
rights and privileges, he became stiongly hostile 
to the Sultan and maintained fiiendly relations 
with the Serbian prince Milos, the discontented 
Bosniaks (cf. 1., p. 757) and the Egyptian Muham- 
mad c Ali (cf. J. Deny, Sommaire dcs at chives tur - 
ques du Caire , p. 264 and 553). He therefore 
maintained quite a passive attitude in the Russo- 
Turkish war (1828) and only towards the end of 
it, in May 1829, did he appear with his Albanians 
on the Danube (Yidin, Rahovo), then went on to 
Sofia and Phtlippopolis, but without taking any 
active part in the fighting 

On the conclusion of peace the Porte (beg. of 
1831) demanded of Mustafa Pasha that he should 
I hand over the di-tricts previously held by him 
■ (Dukakin, Debar, Elbasan, Ohrid and Trgoviste) 
to the grand vizier Reshld Mehmed Pasha (on 
i him cf. Sidjill'i c otjimani , ii. 391) and cairy through 
certain reforms in Scutari itself Mustafa Pasha 
' resisted and with the financial and moral suppoit 
of prince Milos, led an army in the middle of 
! March 1831 against the grand vizier. He was joined 
by the other Pashas of noithein Albania and old 
; Serbia who objected to reforms. The lebels had 
| at first certain successes including the occupation 
' of Sofia but they were completely routed at Prilep 
' by the regular troops led by the grand-vizier 
' (beginning of May). Mu>tafa Pasha hurried back 
to Scutari via Skoplye and Prizren and shut him- 
| self up in the fortress. When he surrendered on 
Nov. 10, 1831 after six months' siege, he rvas 
pardoned on Metternich's intercession and taken 
to Constantinople. 

Fifteen years later he again held various gover- 
norships, chiefly in Anatolia (from 1846), then 
in the Herzegovina (1853) and lastly in Medina 
where he died on May 27, i860. 

Bibliography. Ramils a l- Ad am, ii. 9^ 2 ? 
c Abd al-Rahman Sheref, Tdrikh: i Dewfet-i c oth- 
tmriiye , ii. 33 1—332 ; Mehmed Thureiya, Sid/ill-i 
z oth?na?ii, iv. 477 (full account of his career) ; Dr. 
Mih. Gavrilovic, Milos Obrenovic , iii. (1827 — 
1835), Belgrad 1912, p. 91—96, 102—114, 
124 — 126, 332 — 350, 361; Drag. M. Pavlovic, 
Pokret 11 Bosni i u Albanij i protivu reforama 
Mahmuda II, Belgrad 1913, chap. viii. and ix.; 
Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, v. 356 
and 379 (brief). (Fehim Batraktarevic) 
MUSTAFA PASHA KOPR(JLtr. [See Kop- 

RULU-] 

MUSTAFA PASHA LALA, a famous mili- 
tary commander in the Ottoman history 
of the xvi th century. The date of his birth 
is not given. He was a native of Sokol, the 
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same Bosnian locality from which came the grand i 
viziei Sokolli [q.v.]. and began his service in the 
impenal seray. He lose in rank under the grand 
\ uier Ahmad (X553 — 1 5 5 5 J- but was not in favmn 
with the latter’s successor Rustam Pasha, who made 
him in 1556 lala to piince Selim with the object 
of ruining him. I'he outcome of this nomination was 
the contraivof what was expected ; Mustafa became 
the chief ongmator of the intrigues by which Selim 
came into conflict with his brother Bayazld and ■ 
which ended with Bavazld? execution in Persia 
[ef. -Fi.I.M til. After these events Rustam Pasha 
managed to relegate the intriguer m administrative 
functions to different paitsot the empire; for eight 
scars he was wall in Damascus. Nor was the grand 
wzier Sokolli favourably disposed to Mustafa, 
but m the beginning of 1 569 Sultan Selim II called 
hack his foimer /a/ a as kith e zoczTi / in the capital. 
Very soon afterwards SAolli appointed him sj/ - 
‘ aster in the Taman ; Mustafa went to Cairo to take 
chaige of his command, but here he became in- 
volved in serious disputes with the 7 call Small Pasha 
on the equipment of his aimy. The end was that 
Sinan was appointed in Mustafa's stead and the 
latter had to leturn to Constantinople. Sultan 
Selim s protection saved him from death and in 
the beginning of the following year he was ap- 
pointed again se, -acker of the army destined for 
the conquest of the island of Cyprus. Lala Mustafa 
Pasha led this memorable campaign with complete 
success; Nicosia was taken in July 1570. while 
Famagusta suirendered in August 1571. With the 
surrender of this town is connected the brutal and 
cruel execution of the Venetian commander Braga- 
dino. After his return he became a serious candidate 
for the giand vizierate, should Sokolli disappear 
from the scene. Flis only lival was Sinan Pasha. 
When in 1577 the war with Persia broke out 
[cf. mural ) in] both were appointed ser-asker. 
but, on account of Sinan’s arrogant character, the 
lattei’s appointment had to be withdrawn. In 


April Lala Mustafa began his campaign in Geoigia. 
fought the memorable victory of Caldtr (August 
157S) and took Titlis besides a number of other 
towns. These military glories did not bring him to 
the ambition of his life. After Sokolli's assassination, 
Rustam’s son-in-law Ahmad Pasha had been made 
grand vizier and. on the latter’s death in May 1580, 
it was Sinan [q. v.] who got the sultan's seal. 
I.ala Mustafa died in October of the same year 
and was buried in the court of the mosque at 
Aiyub. Apart from the unquestionably important 
events m which he played a prominent part, Lala 
Mustafa Pasha has a particular impoitance in 
Ottoman historiogiaphv because the historian c Aii 
[q. v.] had been attached to his person as scribe 
since the beginning of his career. Theiefore his 

able, but intriguing and leckless chaiacter is known 

better than that of many other Tuikish statesmen 
or generals. By his marriage with the grand-daughter 
of the last Mamluk Sultan Kansu Churl he was a 
veiy wealthy man, who, notwithstanding his reputed 
avarice, founded seveial mosques (as in Erzerum) 
and many buildings of public utility in the different 
places where he resided as governor. 

bibliography : The chief Turkish source 
IS as has been said, ‘All, not only in his Kunh 
but als ° in a treatise entitled XaJbai 

and n- '!r Crib "’ g the " ar b etween Selim 
and Bayazid (MS. unknown; cf. Babinger, G.O. 

’ P- 1 and in his A usrat-name , which 


gives a description of the Georgian campaign 
Other sources are the works of Pecewi an i 
Solak Zade. Western contemporary souices an 
the Diaiy of Gerlach, the Letters of Busbeck 
and, especially for the conquest of Cyprus, tin- 
Italian histoncal descriptions. 

(I. H. Kr vmeR' 

MUSTAFA PASHA RASHID. [See R Aside 
MUSTAHABB. [See ShakI'a.] 

MUSTATDD KH AN. Muhammad Saki, born 
about 1061 (1650), was brought up as an adopts 1 
son bv Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan, whom 1 . . 
faithfully assisted in various capacities After the 
death of hi, patron he passed into the service o'" 
Awrangzeb. In the reign of Shah ‘Alam BaliSd. 1 
Shall I ( 1 1 1 8 — 1124=1707 — 1712), he became 
the secretaiy of c Inayat Allah Khan, sou of Mir. a 
Shukr Allah, the minister of Bahadur Shall, an i 
by his desire Musta c idd Khan composed the hi-toiy 
of the reign of Awrangzeb, entitled Ma'atjiir-i 
'’Alamghi. Part 1. is a mere abridgement of Miiza 
Kazim’s history of the first ten years of the emperoiU 
reign; part li. contains the history of the la-t 
forty years of ‘Alamgir's reign (edited in the 
Bibliotheca Im/i.a , Calcutta 1870 — 1871). 

He died at the age of seventy-five at Dibit in 
1 136 ( 1723 ;. 

B ibli og rap hy : Khafl Khan , A/untaKS ■ ■ 
al-Lubab, ii. 21 1; A/aathir-i ^ Alamg'n 7 , p. 253. 
255, 407, 462; Ouseley, Critical Essay, p. 42: 
Rieu, Cat. Br, A/us., p. 270 s ; Ethe, Ini . Oyn-t- 
Cat., N°. 365; and Elliot-Dawson, History cj 
In Ha, v ii. 1 S 1 . (M. Hidayet HosaiN; 

al-MU8TAMN ri ’llah, Abu ’l- : Abba 5 Ahmau 
b. Muhammad, an c A b b a s i d caliph. Hi» fathei 
was a .son of the caliph al-Mu c tasim, his mo the 1 
a slave-girl named Mukharik of Slav origin. Aftei 
the death in Rabl c II 248 ( June 862) of al-Mun- 
tasir the praetorians appointed his cousin Ahmad 
caliph under the name al-Musta'In. dhe choice 
aroused discontent in Samarra and unrest broke 
out among tho^e who supported al-Mu c tazz [4 v.j 
which was only put down after much bloodshed 
by the Turkish soldiers. When al-Musta c In was 
recognised as caliph he confirmed the governor 
of Baghdad. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. Tahii 
[q. v.]. in office. He bought all the property of 
al-MiUtazz and his brother al-MiTaiyad and then had 
them arrested. The Turks wanted to put them to 
death but they were protected by the vizier Ahmad 
b. al-Khaslb who soon afterwards fell into disgiace 
and was banished to Crete. In 249 (863) trouble 
broke out as a result of a defeat of the army by 
the Byzantines* the rebels vveie however scattered 

by the vizier U tarnish and the two Turkish generals 

Wasif and Rogha Junior, C tarnish was soon after- 
wards murdered at the instigation of the lattei. 
As the caliph no longer felt safe in Samarra he 
went to Baghdad in Muharram 25 1 (Feb. 865)- 
Al-Mu'tazz was then taken by his supporters out 
of his prison in Samarra and a war broke out 
which ended in IJhu d-Hidjdja 252 (Jan. 866) m 
the abdication of al-Musta c In [cf. BA<iHL>^ D ]* ^ 
the arrangement made the latter was to live in 
Medina in future; but he was detained in Wasit 
and murdered in Shawwal 252 (Oct. 866) at the 
age of 35. See also the article muhammad b. c abd 
ALLAH B. IAHIR. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al~ 
Ma arif, ed. Wiistenfeld, p 200 : Ya c kabl, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 603 — 610; Tabari, iii. * 5 ° 5 M'* 
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Ma-uiii. Muiftdj, ed. Paris, vii. 323 — 371; ix. 

" . : II hi ai-Alh'r, ed. Tornberg, vii. 75 

. , ii.n al-Tiktaka, al-Z nkkri. ed. Dercnbourg, 

11 — 332; Muhammad b. Shakir, Bawat al- 

, i. 68 : llm Kjjaldun, u/-‘/iW. in. 

is /. ; Weil, Gesc/i. J. Chalifen , ii. 37S sqq : 

' , 1 . Bite Caliphate , Akrc, Decline an i 1 all 3 , 

■ . 534 re.;.; A. Muller. Der Islam ini Moigen- 
• . A: : ndlliiA . i. 528; I.e Strange. Baghdad 
.!< a, the A Hand Caliphate, see index. 

(K. V. Zki iKksin.N) 

m-MUSTAKFI r.i 'u.vii, A nr ’t.-KWi't ‘Am 
. 'Abba-id caliph, son of al-Muktafi 

1 ;. -i.o e-girl. Alter the Amir al-L'maia" l'u/un had 
->_dthe calipH al-Muttaki. he chose al-Mustakfi 

■ - successor on the same day in Safar 333 (Sept.— 
t, 944). The new caliph was only a tool in 

.. hands of Tuzun and his successor Abu Oja far 
sh.'rzad Baghdaf began to sutler from a 

- nsiant famine and neither food noi money 

- .,!.! lie raised fot the tioops. When the Buy id 
1 mad b. Abi Shudja' approached [cf. Mt'izz al- 
. A 1 . la], the caliph had to declare himself ready 
. • recognise the Buyids as the legitimate rulers 

all the provinces conquered by them, and in 
hi. Canada I 334 (Dec. 945) Ahmad entered Baghdad 
n 1 was given by the caliph the title of honour 
Mu ,zc al-Dawla and the fullest power in all seeulai 
uiuneis. But the new ruler suspected that the 
c.diph was in communication with the enemies of 
■die Buyids so he had him blinded (on 22 n d 1 >j u- 
c'Sda II or SJta'ban 334 = Jan 29 or >1.11011946) 
and deposed. Al-Mustakfi died in Rabi' II 338 
.-ept-Oct. 949). 

Bibliography. MasUdi. Murudj.eb. Paris, 
mu. 376 — 41 1 ; ix. 48, 52: Ibn al-Athir, ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 314 sqq. ; Ibn al-Tiktaka. al- j 
Baklyi ?, ed. Derenbourg, p. 388 — 390; Ibn Khal- 
dun, al- c lhar, iii. 418 tqq . ; Weil, GesAe. d. j 
Chaliftn , ii. 694 sqq.\ A. Muller, Der Islam \ 
mi Morgen- und Abendland, i. 568 sq.\ Muir, ! 
The Caliphate , its Rise , Decline , and Ball 3 , 
p. 577 sqq.', Le Strange, Baghdad dining the \ 
Abbasid Caliphate , p. 11S. 194 sq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) ! 
al-MUSTA'LI BI ’LLAH Anr ’l- Kasim Ahmah ; 
11 al-Mustansir, ninth Fatimid Caliph, 
born 2otb Muharram, 467 [Sept. t6, 1074] ( so ' n 
all the best sources and in al-Mustansir’ s letter to 
Ahmad b. c AIi al-Sulaihi, quoted in Idtis, vii. 152), ; 
the youngest son of his father. At this time it 
was generally assumed in the Isma'ili organization ! 
that the eldest son, Nizar (born 437), would, in ' 
accordance with custom, succeed his father in the ; 
imainate, although no formal investiture with the , 
filayat al- c a/ul appears to have been made. The 
influence of the all-powerful waztr lladr al-Iljamall, j 
however, and of his son al-Afdal, was thrown into j 
•he scale in favour of Abu ’l-Kasim and al-Mu- | 
stansir’s consent obtained to the marriage of Abu 
l-Kasim with Sitt al-Mulk, the daughter of Badr 
(the statement in al-Fariki [ap. Ibn al-Kalanixi, 
ed. Amedroz, p. 128] that he was the son of : 
Badr’s daughter is evidently a misunderstanding). 
According to the tradition of the Musta'lian Is- 1 
nta'ilis [see bohoras], Abu ’l-Kasim was invested 
with the succession at the time of this marriage ; J 
in another version (Ibn Muyassar, p. 66 sq.) al- 
Mustansir confided his nomination of Abu 'l-Kasim 
to his own sister, who divulged it after his death. 
On the death of al-Mustansir on i8t h Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, I 
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487 (Jan. to, 1094), the Shi'ite '/</ al-Ghadir , al- 
Afdal secured the accession of al-Musta c li without 
serious difficulty. The subsequent revolt of Nizar 
[see m/.ak It. ai.-vU'STAN'sir] at Alexandria failed 
owing to the opposition of the army, and al-Mu- 
sta'h's succession was generally recognized, except 
by the Isma'dis of Persia [see Al. -HASAN B. AL- 
sARBAIl]. 

Throughout his reign the actual power was 
entirely in the hands of al-Afdal [q. v.]. At first 
s uue succc-ses were gained in Syria; Famiya 
(Apamea) made a voluntary submission in 4S9, 
and Tyie was rccoveied from a rebel governor in 
490. A pioject of alliance with the Saldjukid 
Rudwan of Aleppo against Damascus in the same 
\ear fell tlnough U11 the appearance of the Cru- 
sadeis in Syna (490= 1097) an Egyptian embassy 
was sent to open negotiations with them, and in 

491 (July-Aug, 109S; Jerusalem was recaptured 
from the Ortukids Sukman and li-Gjja/i. The ad- 
vance of the Ciusaders in the following year took 
al-Afdal 1 >> surprise; Jerusalem was again lost, 
and the defeat of the Egyptian army near 'Askalan 
(14th Ramadan. 492 = Aug. 5, 1099) definitely 
established them in possession. Two years later 
( 17th C'.ifar, 495 =: Dec. 12, 1101) al-Musta'li died 
and was succeeded by his son al-Mansur (al-Amir 
bi-Ahkam Allah). 

The personal character of al-Musta'li is highly 
praised by his Sunni contemporary Ibn al-Kalanisi; 
later writers speak of him as a fanatical Shi'ite. and 
it would seem that the Fatimid organization and 
propaganda was intensified in hts reign. Idtis refers 
especially to his close relations with the da ( wa 
in the Vaman, lepresented by al-Malika al-Hurra 
and her a’ 5 c ? Yahva b. Tamak b. Malik al-Ham- 
madi. In the capable hands of al-Afdal, order and 
good government were maintained, and Egypt con- 
tinued to enioy prosperity, except for a famine in 

492 or 493, due to the influx of Syrian refugees. 

Bibliography. The fullest sources are Ibn 

ai-Kaianisi (ed. Amedroz). p. 128—141, and Ibn 
Taghrlbardt (ed. Poppet), ii., part 2, p. 298 — 
325; tire chionology of the latter is defective; 
Ibn al-Athir (x. 161— 224). Djatnal al-Din al- 
Halabi (Brit. Mus. Or. 3685, foil. 74 b — 77 ri )i 
Ibn Muyassar (ed. Masse), p. 34 — 4 °i a °d the 
other sources mentioned under the article AL- 
AFDAt. add little of importance. The Musta'lian 
Isma'ili tradition is given in ' (. yitu ai-Akhfidr 
of the deli Idtis b. al-Hasan [d. 872] (MS. in 
possession of H. F. al-Hamdam), vii. 1 5 1 — 
175. — For relations with the Ciusaders: Gesta 
Francorum (ed. Brehier), p. 86, 96, 208 — 216; 
Buh her Carnotensis , i. 19; d. 10 — 12; Hagen- 
mayer, Epistulae et Chartae , Innsbruck 1901, 
p. 151, 2S6. The general European literature 
is given in the articles FATIMIDS and AL-Ml> 
stansir. (It- A. R. Gibb) 

ai.-MUSTANDJID bi ’llah, Abu ’i.-Muzaffar 
YfSUF, 'Abbasid caliph, bom on I s t RabT II 
510 (Aug. 13, 1116), son of al-Muktafi and a 
CBeck slave-girl named Nardjis or Ta'us. After 
his father’s death on 2nd R a bi' I 555 (March 12, 

1 160) al-Mustandjid succeeded him as caliph. While 
al-Muktafi was dying and hope of his recovery 
had been abandoned, the mother of his son Aba 
'All endeavoured to dispose of the future caliph 
who had already been selected heir-apparent in 
542 (1147). After winning over several emirs for 
her plot, she armed her slave-girls with daggers 
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to muider the heir-apparent when he entered his 
father's apartment. AI-Mustandjid however heard 
of the piot and had the instigator and her son 
arrested. A few yeais after his accession the Mazyadis 
were expelled [.j. v.]. The end of the F.ltimids 
also fell within his leign although the 'Abhasids 
weie only officially recognised as caliphs of Egypt 
undei his successor al-.Mustadi’. In 56 2 (1166 — 

1 167 , SJinnla, lord of KhuziTau, invaded the 'Irak 
and demanded from the caliph the grant of a 
portion of the lower Euphrates territory as a fief. 
The caliph however sent an aimv agatnst him. 
Shimla's nephew, Kilfdj, was routed and Shimla 
leturntd home. Al-Mustandjid died on 9 t!l kabi' II 1 
566 (Dec. 20, 1170) When he was very ill, his | 
physician arranged with his chamberlain Adud al- 
Idn [1]. v.j and the emir Kutb al-Din Kaimaz to 
give him a bath to hasten his end. The caliph 
refused to agree; he was nevertheless shut up in 
the bath until he died. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
xi 81, 169 sqq.; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fahhi 7 , ed. 
Derenbourg, p. 425 — 428: Ibn Khaldun, al- 
c /bar. p 522 sqq ; Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i 
KazwinI, Tjrlkh-i Guzida , ed. Browne, i. 365- 
367; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 307 — 336: 
Iloutsma, Recual de Lxtes relatifs a Phistoire 
1 les SeldjoiuUes , 11. 223, 289, 291 — 294. 

(K. V. ZETTERSn.EN) 

ai-MUSTANSIR bi 'llah, AbP Djvfar al- 
Manslk b. al-Zahir, 'Abbasid caliph: like 
his father whom he succeeded on the 14th Radjab 
623 (July lI i 1-226), he is described as a just and 
devout man and was generally liked although he 
played no great pait in politics. He acquired Itbil 
by a legacy in 630 (1232—1233) and eight years j 
later his lands were increased by the acquisition 
of the town of 'Ana which he bought from its 
previous owner. About this time the Mongols 
began to threaten the lands of Islam, Cingiz-Khan 
[q. v.] had died in RamadJn 624 (Aug. 1227) but 
his sons continued his campaigns of conquest. In 
635 ( I2 37 — 123S) the Mongols were defeated by 
the caliph’s troops; the strongest defender of 
Islam however was Djalal al-Din, Shall of Kh»arizm 
[q. v.]. Al-Mustansir died on 20th Djumada I or 
toth Djumada 11 640 (Xov. 15 or Dec. 5, 1242). 
Accoiding to Ibn Khaldun however, he did not 
die till the following year. The al-Mustansiiiya 
university founded by him in Baghdad bears his 
name. 


Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
xii. 299; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhrl , ed. Deren- 
bourg, p. 445-446: Ibn Khaldun, a/- c I6ar, iii. 
535 St F* Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i KazwinI, I'd rikh-i 
Guzida, ed. Browne, i. 370 sq'.: Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, iii, 453—465; p e Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate . p. 194 sq., 266 
W ’ 337 s -h (K. V. Zetiersiken) 

al-MUSTANSIR BI LLAH, Abu Tamim 
Ma'add b. 'AlI al-Zahir, eighth Fatimid 
t aliph, born 16* Djumada II, 420 (July 2, 1029) 
(according to Idris, on 16* Ramadan = Sept. 29) 
succeeded his father al-Zahir [q. v.] 15th Sha'ban 
427 ( June 13, 1036), and died 1 8th Dhu T-IIidjdja 
4 7 (Jan. 10, 1094), after the longest recorded 
reign of any Muslim ruler and one which, besides 
emg marked by the most violent fluctuations of 

of the%^ aS A 0f , Cm c C ? 1 lm P° rtan ^ m the history 
ratirmd Ismaili movement. 

nternal history. During the childhood of 


al-Mustansir the authority remained at first in the 
strong hands of his father’s wazir Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
al-Djardjaia 3 !. On his death (7th Ramadan 436 = 
March 28, 1045) it was seized by the evil genui? 
of al-Mustansir’s reign, his mother, who was a 
Sudani slave, and her former master, the Jewish 
merchant Abu Sa‘d al-Tustari. When Abu SaSi 
was assassinated io 439 (1047), after an outbreak 
of rioting between the Turkish and Berber troops, 
his place as the queen-mother’s agent was taken 
by his brother Abu Na-^r Harun (see however the 
documents published by Mann [Bifi/.]) and the 
kadi Abu Muhammad al-Hasan al-Yazuri, who 
eventually accepted also the wazirate (7 th Muharuim 
442= June 1, 1050} and held it for eight jean 
[cf. al-vazUr!]. Meanwhile there was considerable 
unrest and perhaps also economic unsettleiuent 
in the country. If a statement in al-Makrizl 
82 [99] ; ed. Wiet, ii. 4 [67]) is to be believed, the 
kharadj of the Egyptian provinces amounted only 
to one million dinars in the time of al-Yazurf, 
but this may have been exceptional, though it 
plain fiom other sources that the government had 
already been forced to the familiar expedient of 
confiscations and indemnities. The Delta was 
disturbed by Arab risings, the most serious of 
which, that of the Banu Kurra, was put down 
only with great difficulty by Nasir al-Dawla (^ee 
below) with the Taiy and other Arab troop? at 
Kom Shank in 443 (1051) (cf. Ibn al-Sairaii, 
p. 42 sq. ; Ibn al-Athir, ix. 396 sq. and for the 
date Ibn al-Kalanisi, p. 85). At the capital theie 
was an incieasing state of tension between the 
Turkish and Berber troops and the enormous 
bodies of Sudani slaves raised by the Caliph’s 
mother (cf. Makrizi, i. 94 [ed. Wiet, ii. 45] 
p. 335 * detailed but probably unreliable figutes 
also in Nasir-i Khusraw, ed. Kaviani, p. 66). In 
striking contrast to this is the magnificence of 
the court and prosperity of Misr-Fustat as described 
by Nasir-i Khusraw [q. v.]. There can be little 
doubt that the source of much of this prosperity, 
apart from the manufacture and supply of luxuries 
to the court, is already to be sought in the 
commercial relations between Egypt and the Indian 
Ocean on the one hand (cf. Nasir-i Khusraw s 
account of c Aidhab) and Constantinople on the 
other. The general insecurity deepened after the 
execution of al-Yazuri, who was the last wazir to 
attempt to control the situation. He was followed 
by a rapid succession of puppets in office, many 
of whom, despite the pompous titles duly recorded 
by Ibn al-Sairafi, held the position for no moie 
than a few days at a time. 

The Fatimid Caliphate was now destined to 
pass in a few shattering years through the same 
agony as the c Abbasid Caliphate at Baghdad had 
suffered in the early part of the previous century. 
The breakdown of the civil administration and 
subsequent exhaustion of the treasury gave a ftee 
hand to the militaiy, and the sinister policy of 
the Caliph’s mother brought matters speedily to 
a head. In a pitched battle at Kom al-Rlsh (clo^-e 
to Cairo) in 454 (1062) (sometimes confused with 
the previous battle at Kom Shank) the Turkish 
and Berber troops led by Nasir al-Dawla Ibn 
Hamdan, a descendant of the Hamdanids of Mosul, 
defeated and drove the Sudanis into the Sa c Id, but 

the struggle continued for some years and the blacks 

were not finally routed and driven out until 459 
(1067)* thereafter they were confined to the Said, 
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which suffered severely from their plundering and 
devastations. Nasir al-Dawla in turn quarrelled 
with the Turks, and, defeated in battle by a force 
commanded by al-Mustansir in person (461 = 
1068 — 1069), appealed to the Sal djukid Alp- Arslan 
[q. v.]. Without waiting for his help, however, he 
regained control of Cairo and the Delta with the 
aid of the Arabs and Lawata Berbers, reduced al- 
Mustansir (it is said) to the state of a pensioner 
on a hundred dinars a month, assumed the title 
of Sultan al-Dawla, and attempted, but unsuccess- 
fully, to restore the c Abbasid khutfa. In Radjab 

465 (March 1073) he and all his house were killed 
by the rival Turkish faction, led by Ildeguz, under 
whom the Caliph fared little better. Meanwhile | 
the constant anarchy and remorseless plundering ■ 
of the country by the troops brought agriculture , 
to a standstill (although the Nile floods seem to 
have been uniformly good). The result was a famine 
which lasted from 459 to 464 (1067 — 1072) and 
became progressively more severe. During these 
years the country was a prey to the utmost misery ; 
the royal city and palaces weie looted, and Fustat 
was twice plundeied and even burned by Nasir 
al-Dawla. Large numbers of the population, in- 
cluding even the Caliph’s own family, sought 
refuge in Syria and c Irak (for the depopulation 
and shrinkage of Fustat cf Makrizi, i, 5*, ed. 
Wiet, i. 12; on the fate of the royal library see 
also Olga Pinto, Le Biblioteche degli Arabi , Rome 
1928, p. 25 — 26). The Sunni historians dwell on 
this famine with some complacence, regarding it 
as the retribution for the impious attack of al- 
Basasiri on the 'Abbasid Caliphate (see below), 
and circumstantial stories are related of the extreme 
destitution to which al-Mustansir himself was re- 
duced. That these must be accepted with some 
reserve is clear from such passages as Ibn Taghri- 
bardi, Ii/ii. 186, 2g — lg . 

At length in 465 (1073) al-Mustansir, taking , 
courage of despair, secretly invited the governor 1 
of c Akka, the Armenian general Badr al-Djamali, 
to assume supreme control in Egypt. Badr accepted 
the commission, on condition of bringing his own 
troops with him, and sailing from c Akka in the 
winter, reached Cairo on 2S t h Djumada I, 466 
(Jan. 29, 1074). His rapid and energetic move- 
ments took the Turks by surprise, and he put to 
death the whole body of their leaders, together 
with a large number of Egyptian notables and 
officials. For his further military and administrative 
measures, by which he restored order and relative ; 
prosperity in Egypt (the total revenue of Egypt , 
and its remaining Syrian possessions, which in ■ 

466 had amounted to 2,800,000 dinars, rose by i 

483 to 3,100,000 dinars: Makrizi, i. loo; ed. 
Wiet, ii. 685 cf. Abu Salih, fob 7 b — 9 a ) see the 
article fadr. ai.-pjamali. The alliance between ! 
general and caliph was cemented by the marriage j 
of Badr’s daughter to al-Mustao sir’s youngest son ; 
Ahmad, the future Caliph al-Musta c li [q. v.]. The ; 
Fatimid Caliphate was saved but, like its c Abbasid \ 
rival, at the cost of abandoning its temporal 1 
authority to a series of military commanders, , 
entitled umarak al-djuyufi^ from whose cofftrol \ 
it never afterwards succeeded in ^ertaqctpating : 
itself. / * ^ 

Al-Mustansir is described in copjfempWary sources ! 
as upright and amiable in ch -and just and f 

equitable in his dealings, but/ as' a ruler his per* 4 
sonality is entirely obscured, th^, Sgtfc^s^Ve 
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wazirs and generals who kept him virtually a 
prisoner. The statements of the later anti-Fatimid 
writers must, of course, be entirely discounted ; 
the Fatimid sources, on the other hand, praise 
his sagacity and infallibility ( c isma) as Imam. 

External relations. The empire to which 
al-Mustansir succeeded was beyond any doubt the 
most powerful Muslim state of its time. It extended 
from Ifrikiya and Sicily to Mecca and Central 
Syria, and maintained an active propagandist or- 
ganization in c Irak, Persia and Khurasan (see the 
following section). Within a few years of his 
accession its territories were still further expanded 
by Anushtagin’s conquest of Aleppo in Sha c ban 
429 (May 1038) (cf. the articles FATIMIDS and 
Hahh] and extension of his authority even across 
the Euphrates, on the one hand, and on the other 
by the conquests of c Alr al-Sulaihl in the Yaman, 
after establishing himself at Masar in the same 
year (cf. sulaihI; also H. F. al-Hamdani, in 
your nab of the R^yal Central- Asian Society , 1931 
p. 505 sqq., and in J. R. A, 5 ., 1932, p. 126 sqql). 
After the deaths of Aoushtagm aud the wazlr al- 
Djardjaiah, who in spite of their rivalry zealously 
maintained the interests of the dynasty, the power 
and prestige of the Egyptian court steadily declined. 
The Arab tribes in Syria, though defeated m the 
field, remained unsubdued, and the Caliph had to 
be content with the little more than nominal 
allegiance of the Mirdasids [q. v.] at Aleppo. At 
Damascus, the rivalries between the Berber and 
Turkish troops and the hostility of the citizens 
reduced the governors to impotence. The disturbed 
state of Syria was the more disastrous that it 
made it impossible for the Fatimid government 
to give effective support to the amir at-Basasirl 
(q. v. 1 , see the list of war material and subventions 
sent from Egypt: Ibn Taghribardi, p. 177) in his 
attempt to oppose the advancing Saldjuk power, 
with the result that his occupation of Baghdad 
and proclamation of al-Mustansir in 459 (1058 — 
1059) was speedily brought to an end. The sub- 
sequent military and economic disorders in Egypt 
allowed a free hand to the Turkmen (Ghuzz) 
bands, who had appeared in Northern Syria as 
early as 447 (1055), though it was not until 463 
(1071) that the fir^t Saldjukid armies entered 
Northern Syria and the Ghuzz bands under Atbiz 
[q. v.] occupied Palestine and began to harass 
Damascus. In many of the other towns and districts 
of Syria the authority was seized by local chiefs, 
such as the kadis Ibn c Ammar (q.v.; also G. 
Wiet, in Mem. Henri Basset^ p. 279 sqq.) at Tara- 
bulus and Ibn Abi 'Akil at Tyre, though both of 
these acknowledged the spiritual authority of the 
Fatimid Caliph (cf. also the account of the foun- 
dation of the castle of Sarkhad by Hassan b. 
Mismar al-Kalbl in 466 [1073 — 1074], quoted 
from Sibt b. al-Djawzi in Ibn Taghribardi, p. 253). 
The menace of the Saldjukids became more sub- 
stantial after the arrival of Tutush [q.v.] in 470 
(1077 — 1078), but the latter never actually or- 
ganized a full campaign against the Fatimids. On 
the contrary, the offensive was taken by Badr, 
who succeeded hi restoring Egyptian control on 
the coast as far as'vfyre, Sidon and Djubail in 482 
(1089), but not'* ip recovering the interior of 
Palestine and Damascus- (lost in 468), in spite of 
a certain revulsion of fueling in Syria in favour 
•of the Fatimids. It ^'difficult to know how much 
weight to lay cm story (Ibn Taghribardi, 

- * 49 
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p. 272 — 273) that Tutush at one time proposed 
to ally himself in marriage with Badr. 

The success of the Saldjukids also affected the 
position of the Fatimids in Arabia. In 462 (1069) 
the 'Abbasid Caliph was acknowledged in the 
Holy Cities, and after a brief return to the Fatimid 
obedience between 467 and 473 the Hidjaz passed 
definitely to the 'Abbasid cause. In the Yaman, 
the Sulaihids in the interior and the Zurai'ids in 
the important commercial centre of c Aden main- 
tained the suzerainty of the Fatimids, the latter 
until the Aiyubid conquest by Turanshah in 569 
(1173) [cf. the art. saladin]. 

Meanwhile the Fatimid empire had been similarly 
shorn of its possessions in the West. About 435 
(1043-1044) al-Mu'izz b. Badis [q. v.], the Zirid 
lieutenant of the Fatimid Caliph in Kaiiawan, began 
a series of repressive measures against the Shiites of 
Ifrikiya; in 440 he seems to have made the first 
overt gesture of independence, and in 441 super- 
seded the Fatimid coinage; but it was not until 
443 (1051) that he formally renounced the Fatimid 
suzeiainty and obtained an investiture from the 
'Abbasid Caliph. According to the traditional ac- 
count (already fully developed in Ibn al-Sairafi), 
the wazir al-Yazuii in revenge launched against 
him the nomad bands of the Banu filial (q. v.; 
the tribes mentioned in the Egyptian sources are 
Zughba, Riyah, al-Athbadj, and c Adiy), who had 
been a cause of much tiouble to the government 
in the Said and were now given a free hand to 
plunder the territories of the Zirids [cf. TUNISIA, 
vol. iv. 851a]. As Wustenfeld has already indicated 
(p. 234 o.), the story as it stands is open to 
serious objections, and there can be little doubt 
that it has been amplified by popular legend. The 
westward movement of the Hilal tribes began as 
early as 440, and there is no reason to reject the 
account of lbn 'Idhari that it was al-Mu'izz him- 
self who invited the Arab tribes, then in Barka, 
to enter Ifrllfiya as his djund (since he was not 
on good terms with the Sanhadja), and that they, 
having set out in response to his invitation, began 
to plunder on their own account and already before 
the close of 443 had inflicted a severe defeat on 
his troops. The two traditions are not, however, 
mutually exclusive and may be reconciled by 
supposing that the Bana Hilal were transported 
in the first instance to Barka (the governor of 
which had thrown in his lot with al-Mu'izz), and 
that their advance into Ifrikiya was facilitated, 
for opposite reasons, by both al-Mu'izz and the 
wazir (cf. also Ibn al-Athir, ix. 3S7 — 388). During 
the first yeais of his reign, the son and successor 
of al-Mu'izz, Tamlm (453 — 501 = 1061 — 1107), 
temporarily returned to the Fatimid allegiance 
(I.ane-Poole, p. 138 n. 1), but with the conquest 
of Sicily by the Normans in 463 (1070) Barka 
became the western limit of the Fatimid state. 

The diplomatic relations of al-Mustansir with 
non-Muslim states covered a wide field. In 429 
(1038) the existing treaty with the Byzantine 
Empeior was renewed and relatively cordial relations 
established. If Nasir-i Khusraw (ed. Kaviani, p. 67) 
is to he trusted, the Egyptian government was in 
communication in 439 (1047) also with the 
Georgians, the Dailamites, the Khakan ofTuikistan 
and even the radja of Dihli, all of whom shared 
with Egypt a common hostility to the Saldjukids 
and the Ghaznevids. The fuendly relations with 
Constantinople, however, were broken off in 446 


j (1054), when the Empress Theodora demanded an 
offensive alliance against the Saldjukids. Egyptian 
troops were despatched on an unsuccessful expe- 
dition against al-I.adhikiya, the Empress retaliated 
by opening negotiations with the Saldjukids, and 
al-Mustansir seized the treasures of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre ( al-Kuniama ). This breach 
with Constantinople had important consequences 
for the future of Egypt, since to it may perhaps 
be ascribed the opening up of direct commercial 
relations with the Italian trading cities, though 
documentary evidence on the point is lacking (cf. 
lleyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant , i. 105, 
124). 

Religious Conditions. The wide expansion 
of the Fatimid power under al-Mustansir is reflected 
also in the religious situation. Propaganda on 
behalf of the Fatimids is synonymous with the 
dissemination of the official state religion of the 
Fatimids, the Isma c Tli-Shi c ite faith. Not only in 
, Egypt and other lands in actual subjection to the 
Fatimid authority, but in all quarters of the Islamic 
world, we learn of missionaries {dll' at), who during 
the long reign of al-Mustansir struggled, in part 
with great success, to secure recognition of his 
claim to be the religious Imam. In the East, in 

Persia, and especially in Shiraz, at the court of 

| the Buyid prince Abu Kalldjar [q. v.], we can 
trace the activities at least since 429 (1037 — 1038) 
of the da"i Abu Nasr Hibat Allah b. Musa al- 
Mu’aiyad fl Din Allah [see al-MiTaiyad], doubtless 
the most prominent personality of his time in the 
Isma c ili da^wa. He endeavoured to win over the 
court and the Dailamite troops to the Fatimid 

cause, but was forced to leave his post in 439 

(1047 — 1048) as the result of pro- c Abbasid intrigues. 
In the first part of his autobiography (see Bibl .) 
al-Mu'aiyad gives a detailed account of his activity, 
and in particular publishes his correspondence 
with an unnamed Sunni from Khuiasan, in which 
he explains the religious and political principles 
of his mission. To what an extent the power of 
the Fatimids and the success of their emissaries 
in c Iiak and Persia was feared at Baghdad is shown 
by the fact that several times and latterly in 444 
(1052), there was published a document, to which 
the c Alids also subsciibed, with the object of 
declaring false the claim of the Fatimids to descent 
from c Ali. At the same time the Fatimid cause 
gained also new ground in the Yaman. After the 
political powei of the Fatimids had been reduced 
J there to a minimum in the course of the fourth 
century, it now acquired in the Sulaihid C AU b. 
Muhammad a powerful supporter. He and his 
successors regarded themselves not only as political 
but also as leligious representatives of the Fatimid 
Imam in the \aman.The voluminous correspondence 
between the Sulaihid rulers and al-Mustansir, which 
is still preserved, collected in a separate work 
(A itab al-Sidjillat wa ’ l-T'au'kfat 7 va ’ l-Kiitub li- 
Masclana al-Mustansir bi ’ llah , MS. Sch. Oi. St.; 
many of these letters are also lepioduced in Idris, 
vol. vii. [see Bibl ,'] ), deals, along with political 
questions, in the first place with the position of 
the da c 7 va in the Yaman and in the Fatimid state. 

In Egjpt itself, soon after the accession of al- 
Mu>tansir, the doctrines of the modeiate official 
Isma'iliya were threatened by the appearance of 
extremists related to the Druzes [q. v.j. A pretender, 
al-Sikkin, together with his associate al- c Anl, gave 
himself out as the returned Caliph al-Hakim, but 
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was promptly unmasked (Idris, vi. 296) Al- 
Mu J aiyad, who came to Cairo in 439 and won 
the goodwill of Mustansir, was entrusted with the 
leadership of the religious mission as Ddi 'l- Difat 
(it should be remarked, however, that al-Yazurl 
during his wazhate also held the title of da c / 

’ l-difdt ; cf. Ibn al-Sairafi, p. 40). In the reopened 
seminary in Cairo, where the difat of the various 
countries received instruction, he gave his lectures 
and gathered into his hands the strings of the 
whole dcfwa. He appears to have exercised a 
special influence over the development of the 
da K iva in the Yaman, as the future Yamanite da i 
Lamak b. Malik was numbered amongst his pupils. 
From Persia the newly-converted Ismadli Nasir-i 
Khusraw [q. v.] came to Egypt, to find his master 
in him. At the same time ai-Mu 3 aiyad seems also 
to have played an important political role. In his 
autobiography he quotes numerous letters which 
he wrote to al-BasasIri and other generals of the 
Fatimids in Syria and Mesopotamia. In particular 
it was at his instigation that the khutba for the 
Fatimids was introduced into the prayer at Baghdad 
111 450 (cf. Ibn Muyassar, p. 8, x ; 10, 6 - 7 ). In 
his poems he eulogizes the Imam al-Mustansir in 
a similar manner to Nasir-i Khusraw. Other Isma c lll 
authors of this period were the poet Hasan b. 
Mahbub, the dch Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Nlsaburl, 1 
and the author of the Kitab al-Madjalis a l - 
Mustansiriya (lectures in which the imamate of 
al-Mustansir is demonstrated with the aid of the 
Isma c ill tdwil ), which are ascribed by the Fatimid 
tradition to Badr al- Dj amali. — For the Fatimid pro- 
paganda in Transoxania see also Barthold, Turke- 
stan 2 , G. M. 5 ., p. 304 — 305. 

Bibliograp hy : Ibn al-Sairaf I, al-fshara 
ild man ndla 'l-Wizdra , ed. A. Mukhlis, Cairo ■ 
1924, p. 57—77; Ibn al-Kalanisi, Dhail Tarikh ■ 
Dimashk, ed. Amedroz, p. 84 — 12S; Na-dr-i 1 
Khusraw, Safar-Xama , ed. Kavian>, Berlin 1341, : 
p. 54 — 82*, transl. Schefer, Paris l88l, p. no — j 
162; Abu Salih, ed. Evetts, fol. 9^, 24* i ~ b , 33*, ■ 
51*; Djamal al-Din al-Haiabl, Ta rikh al-Duwal 
al-MunkatPa , British Museum Or. 3685, fol. 
68a— 74b* Gotha No. 1555, fol. 1 32b— 158a; Ibn 
al-Athir, al- Kamil . , ed. Tornberg, ix. 304 — x. 
161; Ibn Mdhari, ed. Dozy, i. 285 -292. 298 i 
sqq . ; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, Mir* at al-Zaman , vol. ; 
xii., Paris 641 [not consulted]; Ibn Muyassar 1 
(? Mlsar), AkJibdr Misr , ed. Masse, Cairo 1919, 
p. 1 — 43; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, iii. i 
381; Ibn Taghribardi, al-Xudjuni al-Zahira , 
ed. Popper, n/ii. 168 — 296; al-Makrizi, al- Kh itat , 1 
ed. Bulak, i. 99 — 100, 335 — 336, and other , 
passages; Ibn Hammad, Akhbdr M id uk Bam j 
c l r baid, ed. Vondeiheyden, p. 59; Idris b. al- 
Hasan (d. 872), c Uyun ad Akhbdr, vi. 292 — vii. j 
150; al-Mu 3 aiyad fi T-Din, al-Sira al-Mif aiyadl ya 
(Autobiography) (the lattei two in MSS. in the 
collection of H. F. al-Hamdani). — The section | 
dealing with religious conditions is also based 
on other unpublished MSS. in the same collection. \ 
— F. Wustenfeld, Gesch. der Tat. Caliphen , ; 
p.227 — 271; S. Lane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt in 
the Middle A^es, p. 136 — 16 1; J. Mann, The ; 
Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimid 
Caliphs, Oxford 1920— 1922, i. 75 — $3; d- 79 — 
80, 376 — 377; and the articles quoted above. 

(H. A. R. Gibb and P. Kraus) 
MUSTA C RIB(A) (a.), u arabicised”, the 
name of one of the groups into which the Arab . 
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] genealogists divide the population of Arabia. The 
j first is the c arab c driba , the original Arabs of pure 
; stock; they numbered nine (some say seven) tribes 
which are regarded as the descendants of Aram 
■ b. Sam b._ Nuh [q. v.] and the first settlers in 
Arabia; c Ad, Thamud, Umaiyim, c Abil, Tasm, 
Djadls, c Imlik, Djurhum and Wabar. These are 
extinct except for a few remnants incorporated in 
1 other tribes The second group comprises the 
1 mutdrriba [q. v.] who are not pure blooded 
Arabs. They are regarded as descendants of Kahtan 
(the Yoktan of the list of nations in Gen. x. 25 
sq ) and live in southern Arabia. The third group 
is called mnstcfriba ; this name is also applied to 
tribes who were not originally Arabs; they trace their 
descent from Ma c add b. : Adnan, a descendant of 
Isma il [q. v.]. All the north Arabian tribes are 
included among the mustcfriba , so that the Banu 
| Kurai^h to which Muhammad belonged is one of 
them; his genealogy is in this way tiaced back 
to Abraham and he thus thought he could prove 
his connection with the Biblical prophets. The 
old term mustcfriba , for tribes not originally of 
Arab descent, obtained a new meaning after the 
conquest of Spain. It was applied to the Christian 
Spaniards who adopted Islam; the word musldriba 
was corrupted to Mozarab [q. v.]. 

Bib l i og r a p hy ; Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam , 
i., § 43 ; do , Studi di Storia Orientate, i. 306, 
sq . ; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur P His toire 
des Ara'es, i. 6 sqq. ; C. Ritter, Arabien , i 57; 
al-Suyutl, Muzhir , 1st Naw c ; Tad/ aHArus , i. 
371; cf. Lane, Lex., s. v. 

(Ilse Lichtenstadter) 

al-MUSTARSHID bi ’llah, AbU Mansur al- 
F \dl, c Abbas id caliph, born in 486 (1093 — 
1094), son of al-Mustazhir and a slave-girl. Al- 
Mustarshid, who was proclaimed his father's suc- 
cessor after the latter’s death on i6* b RabT II 
312 (Aug. 6, 1 1 18), was the first caliph since the 
occupation of Baghdad by the Buyids who was 
not content with spiritual supremacy but also 
endeavoured to revive the caliph’s authority in 
temporal matters. The Saldjuk sultan had died 
before al-Mustazhir (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 5 1 1 = Apiil 
IiiS) and his son Mahmud [q.v.] was appointed his 
successor. His uncle Sandjar and his brother Mas c ud 
both rebelled against the new sultan and the tur- 
bulent Mazyadi Dubais b. Sadaka [q. v.] was 
raising trouble in the c Irak and had also quarrelled 
with the caliph. The latter defeated him in 517 
(1123) and after al-Mustarshid had repelled a regular 
attack 011 the capital he was able to adopt a more 
independent attitude to the Saldjuks. But as his 
increasing power aroused the misgivings of the 
governor of Baghdad, the latter in Radjab 520 
(July- Aug. 1126) went to Sultan Mahmud and 
asked him to put a limit to the caliph’s powers. 
Mahmud agreed and attacked the capital while 
al-Mustarshid sent an army against Wasit in order 
to seize this town. The attempt failed however; 
towards the end of the year MahmUd entered 
Baghdad and al-Mustarshid could not hold out 
indefinitely but had to make peace, whereupon the 
sultan appointed c Imad al-Din Zangi governor of 
Baghdad and all the c Irak. But in DJumada II 521 
(July 1127) the latter was given the governorship 
of al-Mawsil and after Mahmud's death (525 = 
1131) the succession was again disputed. In 526 
Dubais and Zangi undertook a campaign against 
Baghdad but were defeated by the caliph at the 
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end of Radjab (June 1132) and in the same year 
Mas'ud [q. v.] had to give him complete control of 
Ba gh dad and the surrounding country. After some 
time he attacked the sultan but was taken prisoner 
in Ramadan 5 2 9 (Jan. 1135) and murdered in Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka c da of the same year (Aug. 1135) [cf. the art. 

DUBA 1 S K. SADAKA], 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, 
x. — xi., see index; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-l-akhri. 
ed. Derenbourg, p. 406 — 415; Muhammad b. 
Shakir, Fazcat al-Wafaydt , ii. 124 sq.\ Ibn 
Khaldun, al-Ibar, iii. 495 sqq. ; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfi-i Kazwini, Ta'rikh-i Guztda,e d. Browne, 

i. 361 sqq. ; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 212—253; 
Muller, Dor Islam im Morgen- und Abendland . , 

ii. 127 sqq.; Muir, The Caliphate , its Rise , Decline , 

and Fall , new ed., p. 583 sqq. ; Iloutsma, Re- 
cueil de textes relatifs a I'histoire des Seldjou- 
cides , ii. 104, 120, 152, 160, 174 — 178; Le 
Stiange, Baghdad dining the Abbasid Caliphate , 
p. 1 95 j 259, 275. (K. V. Zetterstf.en) 

MUSTASHAR (a.), councillor, Turkish 

pronunciation musteshar, meaning “general secretary 
to a ministry 1 ’ or “under-secretaiy of state”. The 
word which means literally “one who is consulted” 
comes fiom the same root as mushir [q. v.] which 
properly means “he who gives advice”. Sami Bey- 
regards the word musteshar as a synonym of the 
old Turkish inal. — The office was called musteshan 
or more simply mustcsharllk. 

Like the title mushh , that of musteshar was 
created by Mahmud II. There were at first two 
musteshar in the grand-vizierate, one for foreign 
and the other for home affairs. The latter was 
later replaced by a Minister of the Interior who 
had in his turn a musteshar. The number of 
musteshar gradually inci eased but some less im- 
portant departments had mtcaiein “assistant, de- 
puty” (in 1296 for example there were muaivin in ! 
the finance and police departments). The office has 
been tetained under the present republic and each 
ministry or ivek'alet has its musteshar. that of national 
defence has three (for army, navy and air force). 

The chief judge of Istanbul used to have a 
musteshar. According to Lutfi Efendi, the post of 
musteshar of the Navy was cieated in 1253 (v., 
p. 91 J and that of musteshar of the sadteyn or 
of the two hazasker in 1262 (viii., p. 127). On 
the honorary grades of musteshar cf. the same 
author, vi., p. 66; cf. also p. 103, line 8 from below. 

Musteshar is also the name given to the “coun- 
cillors” of Turkish or foreign embassies or legations. 
The title of mustashar asezcal boine by the am- 
bassador himself, sent by the Sultan of Marocco 
to Stambul in 1 197, is inexplicable to us (cf. Djewdet 
Pasha, edition 1309, ii., p 251; cf. Recueil de 
Me moires Orientaux de TEc. des Langues Orien- 
tates a Paris , 1905, p. 6). 

As to the term mushawir , a synonym of the 
preceding and from the same root, it is applied 
to technical advisers, whether foreigners or not: 
hukiik mushaiviri “legal adviser”. 

Bibliography. Cf. the various Ottoman ca- 
lendars. The histoiians Ahmed Djewdet and I.utfi, 
following their predecessors, give no details of 
the administrative organisation. (J. Deny) 
al-MUSTA SIM BI’ ALLAH, Anu Ahmad'Amj 
Allah ii. ai.-MustansIk, the last 'Abbasid 
caliph of Baghdad, bom in 609 (1212/3). After 
the death of his father in Djumada 1 or II 640 
(Nov./Dec. 1242) he was raised to the caliph's 


throne but he had neither the talent nor the 
strength to avert the catastrophe threatening from 
the Mongols; he allowed himself to be guided 
by- bad councillors who were not agreed among 
themselves but working against one another. In 
683 (1255/6) the Mongol Khan Hulagu [q. v.] 
demanded that the Muslim lulers should make 
war on the Isma'ilis. The caliph did not trouble 
about this and in Rabi' I 655 (March/April 1257) 
a Mongol embassy came to Baghdad and demanded 
that al-Musta'sim should raze the defences of the 
city and appear in person before Hulagu for 
further negotiations or send a deputy. As the 
caliph refused to meet these demands, Hulagu 
threatened him with war. After another message 
in which al-Musta'sim tried to intimidate Hulagu, 
the latter set out against the ancient city of the 
caliphs. On the way he met another embassy, 
offering him an annual tribute but this effort to 
appease the cruel foe was useless and by Muhar- 
ram 656 (Jan. 1258) the Mongols wete at the 
gates of Baghdad. Preparations for the siege ad- 
vanced rapidly and after all attempts to resume 
negotiations had failed against the relentless Hu- 
lagu, al-Musta'sim had to surrender on 4 th Safar 
(loth Feb) and the city was sacked. Ten days 
later Hulagu had the caliph with some of his 
relations put to death [cf. the art. Baghdad], 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhj i 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 448 — 458; Muhammad b. 
Shakir, Fawat al- Wafayat , i. 237 — 239; Ibn 
Khaldun, aDlbar, iii. 536 sqq.; Rashid al-Din 
(ed. Quatremere), i. 228 sqq.\ Hamd Allah Mu- 
stawfi-i Kazwini, Ta'rikh-i Guzida (ed. Browne), 
i. 371 - 373 ; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 470- 
478; Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate , see index; A. Muller, Der Islam , i. 
640; ii. 228 sqq. ; Muir, The Caliphate , new 
ed., p. 590 sqq. (K. V. ZeTTERSIEEn) 

MUSTAWFI, an official in charge of 
government accounts. Under the Tutkish 
systems, e. g. under the Ghaznawids and Saldjuks, 
the title was borne by a functionary of high rank 
who was at the head of the 1 Hunan concerned 
with keeping the tally of public income and ex- 
penditure. Under the Nizam al-Mulk the office of 
the mustawfi was second only to that of the 
vizier (Bundarl, ed. Houtsma, p. 100) and appears 
to have cot responded to the dtwdn al-zinidm or 
diiedn al-azimma , the “Bureau of (Financial) Con- 
trol” of the 'AbbSsids (Tabari, iii. 522), although 
the Saldjuks also had a dilean of this name tenable 
by the mustawfi himself (Bundarl, p. 58). The 
qualities requisite iD him were such as to fit him 
for the vizierate itself (ibid., p. 96), and indeed 
there were duties which were common to the two 
offices so that the same man could act as the 
naib in both (ibid., p. 129, last line). The vizierate 
might be refused by a powerful mustawfi holding 
all the terns of government in his hands and 
reluctant to expose himself to the dangers inherent 
in the nominally more exalted office (ibid., p. 136, 
141). But no officer was safe from a capricious 
or greedy monarch and the mustawfi Safi al-Din 
suffered death and the confiscation of a large 
part of his property at the hands of Sultan Mas'ud 
(ibid., p. 17 1). It is probable that the actual title 
of the State mustawfi was mustawfi ’ ' l-mamlaka 
or something similar (ibid., p. 31), the ordinary 
mustawfi, or accountant, holding a subordinate 
position (ibid., p. 31, 3 ). 
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Under the Mongols the title was given to the 
superintendents of provincial finances (e. g. Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi and his great-grandfather ; cf. E. G. 
LSiowne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, lii. 87 ), and under 
the Timurids, Safawids and Kadjars, the mustawfi 
' l-mamTilik filled the office of a secretary of state 
in charge of the public treasury accounts while 
the ordinary mustawfi was one of the lesser offi- 
cers of the court (R. du Mans, Estat de la Perse 
cn 1660 , ed. Schefer, Paris 1890, p. 26, 1 78 sq. : 
A. Olearius, Voyages and Travels, London 1669, 
p. 274; Sir J. Malcolm, History of Persia , Lon- 
don 1815, ii. 437; R. G. Watson, History of 
Persia , London 1866, p. 16 sq.). M us tail’d ' l-ma- 
malik might however, under the latest Kadjars, 
be a title personal to a particular individual, who 
might be the Minister of the Interior (as in 1890) 
or even Prime Minister (as in 1910). 

In Egypt, under the Fatimids and Mamliiks, 
the mustawfi might be the head of a diivdn (as 
of the d'nodn al-djaish ) or hold a less exalted, 
but still important, position as financial controller 
in such matters as the iktifat , or militaiy fiefs 
(cf. Makrizi, K h i tat. Bulalj 1270, ii. 193, middle '■ 
and p. 227, under nazr al-djaish). The ordinary 
mustawfi was a minor official of the status of a 
clerk employed under a shadJ , or overseer, in 
land-surveys or crop-estimation or else in a govern- i 
ment office such as the depot of the government ] 
grain monopoly {of. cit ., ed. Wiet, ii., ch. 32, . 

p- 23—25)- | 

Bibliography. In addition to works cited 
in the article, see Quatremere, Hist. Jes Sultans 
rnamlouks de Makrizi , I/i., p. 202 sq.\ Mlrza Mu- , 
hammad Kazwlni, Mukaddama to jjjuwainl, Ta~- 
rikh-i Qiahdn-gusha (in G MS), i/xi. (j). 

(R. Levy) 

MUSTAWFI [see Hamd Allah.] 
al-MUSTAZHIR BI ’LLAH, Abu ’l-'Abbas 
Ahmad b. al-MvktadI, 'Abbasid caliph. After 
the death of his father in Muhanam 487 (Feb. 1094) j 
the young al-Mustazhir succeeded him; about this 
time the power of the Saldjuks was beginning to be 
weakened by internal dissensions [cf. BarKiyaruk], ' 
The Assassins, who had already appeared on the ; 


MUSULMAN [See Muslim.] 

MU 3 TA, a town in the centre of a fer- 
tile plain in the land east of Jordan, 
east of the southern end of the Dead Sea, about 
two hours’ journey south of Kerak, celebrated for 
the defeat of the Muslims there in Djumada I 
of the year 8, According to the Arabic account, the 
reason uhy Muhammad sent 3,000 men to this 
region was that an envoy whom he had sent to the 
king (presumably the imperial commandant) of Bosra 
had been murdered by a Ghasslnid, but the real 
reason seems to have been that he wished to bring 
the (Christian or pagan) Arabs living there under his 
control. If the story is correct that he chose three 
leaders for the expedition, Zaid b. Haritha [q. v.J 
and if he fell his cousin Dja’far b. Abl Talib 
[q. v.] and if he also fell the poet c Abd Allah b. 
Rawaha [q.v.], he must have fully recognised the 
hazardous nature of the enterprise; but the tendency 
of the stories to describe the dangers of the ex- 
pedition and the overwhelming nature of the op- 
posing force as very great in order to put the 
unfortunate result of the battle in a better light 
is quite evident. In Hassan b. Ihabit ( X xi., cf. 
cxlviii.) we are only told that the three leaders 
above mentioned fell in succession. When the 
Muslims airived in Ma c an in eastern Edom, they 
learned that no less than 100,000 Byzantine soldiers 
and Beduins — a much exaggerated figure which 
Ibn Hisham doubles — had assembled in Ma’ab. 
Musil ( Arabia P strata, i. 29) locates this Ma’ab, 
which according to Tabari, i. 2108, was not a 
town but a camp ( fustat ), at I.adjdjQn, a place 
near a spring with traces of an old Roman camp. 
But Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ identifies it with al-Rabba which 
he describes as a village on the site of the former 
capital of the district, i. e. Rabbot Moab or Aieo- 
pohs (P. Thomsen, Lota Sancta, p. 25: Brunnow, 
M. X. D. P. V, 1895, p. 70 sq. with photographs; 
Musil, op. cit., p. 370 sqq., 3S1). According to 
the Arab story, it was the emperor Heiaclius him- 
self who assembled this great army in Ma’ab, which 
is of course not true. When the Muslims heard 
this, we are told, they lost courage and wanted 
to wait until the Prophet could send them lein- 
forcements but c Abd Allah b. Rawaha was able 


scene in al-Muktadl’s reign, were able to take ad- 
vantage of the situation and fighting this dangerous 
sect soon became one of the most important tasks of 
the sultans and caliphs. The Crusades also began at 
this time. In Sha'ban 492 (July 1099) Jerusalem 
was taken and in the following years numerous 
fugitives reached Baghdad who urged Sultan Mu- 
hammad to take part in the struggle. He there- 
fore sent an army under the enilr Mawdiid against 
the Crusaders in 505 (1111/12). Al-Mustazhir, who 
is hardly ever mentioned in the political history 
of this period, died on 16 Rabl c II 512 (Aug. 6, 
11 18) at the age of 41. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
x. 154 sqq , ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhn (ed. De- 
renbourg), p. 403 — 406; Ibn Khaldun, al^Ibar, 
ili. 480 sqq.\ Hamd Allah Mustawfi-i Kazwlni, 
Tit* rzkh-i Guzida (ed. Browne), i. 360^/.; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 138 sq. ; Muir, The 
Caliphate , its Rise , Decline , and Fall , new ed., 
p. 582 sq.\ Houtsma, Recueil de textes relatifs 
a I'histoire Jes Seldjoucides , ii. 83, 95, 119, 
261 , 265 ; Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate , see index. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 


to fill them with such enthusiasm for a possible 
martyr’s death that they marched on the impel ial 
army. According to Ibn Hisham, the latter met 
them at a village belonging to Balka 5 called 
Masharif, but this must be a mi.sunderbtandmg as 
this term meaDs the Syrian fortresses on the edge 
of the desert. At the sight of the great force of 
the enemy, they withdrew to the south but fighting 
began at the village of Mu D ta and they were louted. 
When the three leaders named by Muhammad had 
fallen in the older indicated, they wanted Thabit 
b. Arkan to take command but he gave it to 
Khalid b. al-Walid who succeeded in saving the 
rest of the force: this was the fiist occasion on which 
his military talents benefitted the Muslims ; how 
he did it, we do not know as the stratagem related 
by Wakidi, p. 312 is not to be taken seriously. 
Besides the Muslim account, we have a Byzantine 
one, the eailiest in the history of the Prophet, 
by the historian Theophanes, whose version bears 
the stamp of veracity. According to him Muham- 
mad sent four chiefs to the land east of Jordan 
against the Christian Arabs there. They went to 
a village named Mucheon, which de Goeje, Me- 
moire sur la conquete de la Syrie 2 , p. 6 sqq., takes 
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to be a copyist's error for Ma c ab, while Musil, 
op. cit p. 153, identifies it with Khirbet al-Mahna 
which lies in a broad depression, in order to fall 
upon the Arabs on a feastday (y,(xspx rij$ slbuKo- 
xurtzq xlr&v, which seems to indicate a heathen 
rather than a Chiistian population) but the vicai ins j 
Theodoios there learned of their plans and rapidly I 
collecting the garrisons of the fortresses fell upon j 
the Muslims at Mu'ta and defeated them. Three j 
of the leaders and most of the force were killed 1 
and Chaledos who was called the “sword of God”, j 
alone succeeded in escaping. The tombs of the j 
martyis who fell there used to be pointed out at ( 
Mu’ta, where a mausoleum was built over them. I 
Bibliography : Ibn Hisham, ed. Wusten- 1 
feld, p. 791 sqq.\ Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 1. 1610 
sqq. : Wakidi, transl. Wellhausen ; Ibn Sa c d, \ 
ed. Sachau, li/i. 92 sqq., cf. in/it. 82, I4 ; iv. > 
22 sqq. ; Caetani, Annali Jell' Islam , ii. 80 — 
88; Mas c udi, B.G.A , via. 327; Theophanes, , 
ed. de Boor, i. 3355 Lammens, Le Berccan Je \ 
V Islatn^ p. 176; Va c kubl, B. G. A., vii. 326; 
Mukaddasi, B. G. A.> iii. 178; Yakut, MilJjam , 
ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 677 ; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 . ed. Reinaud 
and de Slane, p. 247; Musil, Arabia Pe/rcea . 1 
i. 152; Piobst, Die geogr. Verhaltnisse Syriens 
u. Palastinas mu h Wilhelm v. Tyrus {Das 
Land der Bibel ), 1927, i. 73. (Fr. Buhi.) ! 
MUT A (a.), temporary marriage (ac- • 
coiding to the Arab lexicographers “marriage 
of pleasure”), a marriage which is contracted 
for a fixed period on rewarding the woman. 

I. Before Isl am. According to Atnmianus i 
Marcellinus, xiv. 4, 4 , temporary marriage was in 
use among the Arabs already in the fourth century 
A. D ; but this can hardly be a reference to mut'a 
as the woman bungs a lance and tent to the man 
and can leave him if she likes after the period 
has elapsed. It is also doubtful if there is a distinct 1 


mu ta character in the marnage of Ilashim with 
Salma bint 'Amr, whom he married during a tem- 
porary stay in Vathrib and left with her family there 
after the birth of her child (Caetani, i. in. §92). 
From the passage A gh aut, xvi. 63 ( mattrunl biha 
' l-laila ) as well as fiom Muslim traditions it may 
be concluded that mut'a was known in the Dja- 
hiliya. If we lemember that the same kind of 
temporary mairiage a, the mut'a was known in 
Erythraea (Conti Rossini, Prmoipi di diritto ton- 
suitudinano , Rome 1916, p. 189, 249) it seems 
to me certain that mut'a is an old Arabian insti- 
tution. (lemporary marriage is also found among 
other peoples: cf. Wilken, p. 21 Westermarck, 
History oj Humm Ma/riaqe , I.ondon 1925, iii. 
267 sq.\ cf. also the ’xypse^ot; 7-4/205 in Egypt, to 
which Griffini, p. 327 calls attention; in a demotic 
document theie is a reference to such a marriage 
for five months: cf. Mitteis-Wilcken, Grundzuge 
der Papy ruskiinde . H/i , p. 203 sqq.). 

II. In the Kur’an there is undoubtedly a 
reference to this form of marriage in the Medina 
sura iv. 28, although the orthodox explanation of 
this passage as early as the first century icfers 
it to the ordinary nikdh ; after giving a list of the 
classes of women with whom marnage is forbidden, 
1 g'>es on. “And furlhei jou are peimitted to 
seek out wives with youi wealth, in modest con- 
uct but not in fornication: but give them their 
eward (ujj,,,) f or what you have enjoyed of them 
( amta turn) in keeping with youi promise”. After 
a lba ' 3 b - Ka'b and Ibn 'Abbas read the 
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words ila ad/al‘>‘ musamm an “for a definite period” 
(Tabari, Tafslr , v. 9), a reading which naturally 
has not found its way into Sunni circles but is 
often added in Shl'a books. 

III. The traditions are contradictory on the 
question of mut'a. According to some, it was in 
use in the time of the Prophet and he was even 
said to have practised it {niattd L ahd\ Tabari, An- 
nates, i. 1775, 1776; cf. Caetani, ii. 478, N°. 17 
and 19). In return for a robe or a handful of 
dates one could take an unmarried woman ( tty yam ) 
for a period of cohabitation (Muslim, Nikdh, tr. 13, 
* 7 ; Tayalisi, N°. 1637). Especially when a man 
came to a strange town he could marry a woman 
there for the period of his stay so that she could 
look after him (Tirmidhi, Nikdh, bab 28). 

On the other hand, according to one tradition 
related by 'All, it was forbidden by the Prophet 
on the day (or in the year) of Khaibar (Bukhari, 
MaohdzI. bab 38: Dh abdhh , bab 28; Nikdh, ball 31; 
Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 31 — 34; Nasa’i, Nikdh, bab 71 
[“on the day of Hunain” must here be a mistake 
for Khaibar] ; Said, bab 3 1 ; Ibn Madja, Nikdh , 
bab 44; Tirmidhi. Nikdh , bab 28; Afima , bab 6: 
Malik. Nikdh , tr. 41; Ahmad b. Hanbal, i. 79. 
103, 142; Tayalisi, N°. in; Zaid, Madymu, 
N°. 718). 

According to other traditions, he is said to have 
permitted it for a short time on particular occasions. 
In this connection we have a group of traditions 
which goes back to Sabra b. Ma'bad; the various 
accounts of this, some long, some short, which 
supplement one another, are in part given without 
date (Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 20, 26; Xasa'l, Nikdh , 
bab 71; Abu Dawud, Nikdh , bab 13; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii. 404), in part referred to the conquest 
of Mecca (Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 21, 24, 25, 27, 2S; 
DarimI, Nikdh , bab 16; Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 
404, 405), and in part to the farewell pilgrimage 
(Ibn Madja, A'iiah, bab 44; Darimi, Nikdh. bab 16; 
Abu Dawud, Nikdh , bab 13; Ahmad b. Ilanbal, 
ni. 404 sq.). Their substance is as follows: The 
Prophet permitted mut'a; Sabra therefore went 
with a companion to a woman and each offeied 
her his cloak. She chose the younger with the 
shabbier cloak and slept thiee nights with him; 
thereupon the Piophet forbade it. Accoiding to 
the stories associated with the farewell pilgrimage, 
the woman wished mut'a only for a fixed period 
so that ten days or nights was agieed upon, but 
the Prophet forbade it after the first night, saying : 
“Whoever of you has married a woman foi a 
period, shall give her what he promised and ask 
nothing of it hack and he shall separate from 
her; for God has forbidden this up to the day 
of resurrection”. (For the conclusion cf. also the 
fragments of this in Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 23. 3 °)- 

According to a second group of tiaditions, which 
goes back to Djaliir b. 'Abd Allah and Salama 
b. al-Akwa', the Prophet permitted mut'a for three 
days on a campaign (Bukhari, Nikdh , bab 71; 
Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 14, 15; Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
■ v - 47 > 5 il according to Muslim, Nikdh , tr. 19 
and Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 55, this was 111 the 
year of Awtas, i. e. shortly after the capture of 
Mecca). In Bukhari we have at the end: “ 1 he 
partnership of the two parties lasted three nights; 
and if they agreed to extend it. they did so, and 
if they wished to separate, they did so”. A pro- 
hibition is given only in two versions in tills 
group. 
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According to other traditions, mut'a was first 
forbidden by the caliph ‘Omar at the end of his 
caliphate (Muslim, Nikah, tr. 16 — iS; Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, iii. 304, 380 and iii. 325, 356, 363, where 
there is a reference to the two kinds of mut'a, 
i. e. tamattif on the pilgrimage and mu fat al- 
nisa J ). ‘Omar threatened the punishment of stoning 
so that he regarded mut'a as fornication (Ibn 
Madja, Xikah , bab 44; Malik, jYitaA, tr. 42; 
Tayalisi, N°. I 79 2 )- Cf. the angry exclamation of 
Ibn “Omar when he was asked about mut'a: u By 
Allah, we were not immodest in the time of the 
Prophet of Allah nor fornicators’ - (Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, ii. 95, 104). 

What then is at the bottom of these contra- 
dictory traditions 5 While Wellhausen regards mut'a 
as simply prostitution and not an old Arabian 
custom, Caetani points out that the traditions agree 
in connecting mut'a with an entrance of the Prophet 
into Mecca and sometimes even with the hadjdj 
and that a three days’ duration is a feature of 
the mut'a; taking account of other considerations, 
he concludes that mut'a in the pagan period was 
religious prostitution on the occasion of the Meccan 
festival. However tempting this explanation may 
be, there is a complete lack of evidence for any 
religious prostitution in Mecca. With Wilken 
and Robertson Smith, we must rather regard mut'a 
as the survival into Islam of an old Arabian 
custom. The Prophet gives this custom sanction 
in the Kur'an and also practised it himself. The 
traditions, if examined carefully, only mention two 
cases of prohibition by the Prophet : Khaibar and 
Mecca. As both these are later than the above 
Kur anic passage (years 3 — 5, according to Noldeke- 
Schvvally, i. 198) this prohibition would be quite 
possible. But since on the other hand the caliph 
‘Omar prohibited mut'a, which there is no reason 
to doubt, we might regard the tradition of pro- 
hibition as representing later views, which, as is 
often the case, are put back to the time of the 
Prophet. 

IV. Attitude of the fukaha'. 'Ibn Abbas 
(d, 68) was an atdent champion of mut'a (Bukhari. 
Xikah , bab 31; Muslim, Xikah , tr. iS; Tayalisi, 
N°. 1792; Razi, Mafatih al-Ghaib, Cairo 1324, 
iii. 195). In Mecca and the Yaman, according to 
Ibn Rushd (fiidaya, Cairo 1339, ii. 54 ), he also 
had followers ; but before his death he is said to 1 
have been converted to the opposite view (TirmidhT, ] 
Xikah , bab 28; RazI, loc. cit.'). In later times, \ 
people still spoke derisively of a marriage by 1 
a fetwa of Ibn 'Abbas. In the second half of 
the first century in Mecca, fetwas were still given 
permitting mut'a (Muslim, Nikah , tr. 29). The 
Kur’an commentators Mudjahid (d. 100), Sa'id b. 
Djubair (d. 95), and al-Suddi (d. 127) also referred 
the above verse of the Karan to mut'a. Suddi 
says that it is a marriage for a fixed period and 
that it should be concluded with the permission 
of the -vail and with two witnesses; that after 
the expiry of this period the man has no longer 
any claim on the woman and that the two parties 
cannot inherit from one another (Tabari, Tafsir , 
v. 8). With the second century, the contrary view 
begins to predominate; although individuals like 
c Amr b. Dinar (d. 126), Ibn Djuraidj (d. 150) 
and the ZaidI sect of the Djarudiya permit mut'a 
(Ibn Rushd, loc. cit. ; van Arendonk, Opkomst etc.. 
Leyden 1919, p. 72, note 9), al-Thawri (d. 161), 
Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181) (Tirmidhi, Nikah, bab 28) 


and all the Sunni schools of law as well as the 
Zaidls (al-Natik bi ’ 1 -Hakk, Tahrir , Berlin MS., 
Glaser 74, fob 53k) consider mut'a forbidden. Its 
recognition was now limited to the Shi'a. And if 
the caliph Ma'mun tried to introduce mut'a again, 
this was certainly due to his Shi'l tendencies (Ibn 
Khallikan. Waf ay at, ii. 218). 

At the same time, we still have in the second 
century the opinions of a period of transition. 
According to Zufar (d. 158), the marriage concluded 
under the form of mut'a was valid as a marriage 
hut its limitation in time was invalid (SarakhsI, 
Mabsut. , v. 153; cf. also Bukhari. Hixal, bab 4). 
According to al-Hasan b. Ziyad al-Lu’lu’i (d. 204), 
the mut'a was valid if the partners could not sur- 
vive the time fixed, e. g. 100 years or more (SarakhsI, 
loc. cit.). 

But in spite of their refusal to recognise mut'a, 
the Sunnis made concessions by which mut'a gained 
a footing in another form. It became the practice 
not to insert a definite period in the contract; 
any agreement made outside the contract was not 
affected by the law. Al-Shafi'l (C'mm. v. 71) for 
example, declared a marriage valid when it was 
concluded with the unuttered resolution {niya) to 
observe it only for the period of stay in a place 
or for a few days only, so long as this was not 
expressly stipulated in the contract. Similarly if 
agreement to this effect ( murawada ) had been 
pieviously made and even if made on oath; but 
he describes such an agreement as rnakruh. There 
are also traces in later literatuie of a decision by 
Malik by which he permitted mut'a (SarakhsI, v. 
152; Bada'uni, Muntakhab al-Tatvarikh, ed. Lees, 
ii. 20S sqq.) although only the contrary is recorded 
in the Xu-catta and Mudatcwana (iv. 46). 

A good exposition of the two opposite points 
of view is given from the Sunni side by Kasani 
(U. 587), BaJTc'f al-Sanii’F, Cairo 1327, ii. 272 — 
274 and in Razi, op. cit., iii. 193 — 19S and from 
the Shi'l side by 'Alam al-Huda al-Murtada, /«- 
tisar, Teheran 1315, p. 60—65. The Sunnis refer 
the verse above mentioned from the Kur’an to 
regular marriage and declare the cujjr to be tnahr , 
while the Shl'ls base their view on this verse and 
consider the traditions of prohibition not to be 
abvogatory and do not consider 'Omar authoritative 
for a prohibition. The Imamls even go so far as 
to say : “The believer is only perfect when he has 
experienced a mut'a” (al-Hurr al-'Amili, v. 69. 2 ). 

V. The teachings of the I mam is. 

I. Form. Mut'a is an irrevocable (^lazirn) contract 
which, like every contract, comes into existence 
through kabul and TJ/ab. it may be concluded 
with the words nikah , taz-wid/ or tamattif , but 
must always contain a precise statement of the 
period ( adjal ) and a definite recompense {adjr or 
tnahr) This recompense may be the dowry usual 
in other marriages or a handful of corn, a dirham 
or such like. The period may vary from a day 
to months or even years. Witnesses are not neces- 
sary; nor need it be concluded before the kadi, 
if the partners are capable of using the formulae 
correctly. If the tnahr is not given, the contract 
is invalid. If the period is not given, according 
to some it is a regular marriage if the word tamatttf 
was not used at the end of the ceremony ; in the 
latter case the contract is again invalid. 

2. The two partners must naturally fulfil 
the usual conditions for the conclusion " of an 
agreement. The woman must further be unmarried 
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and chaste i^afifa] and if possible ought to know 
about mut'a, i. e. be a Shi'i, and can only contract 
a temporary marriage with a Muslim. According 
to Ibn Babuye (d. 381) and al-Mufid (d. 413), 
mut'a with an unbeliever is forbidden, even with 
a member of the possessors of a scripture ( kitabiya ). 
The tiawasi b (extreme Khandjis) are included 
among the unbelieveis. According to most Imamis 
(and TusI also) however, mut'a with a Christian 
01 Jewish woman is permitted but makiuh with 
a madjuslya. Mut'a with a slave-girl is only ad- 
mitted with the consent of her master. Usually 
the woman contracts the marnage without a ioali\ 
only a virgin ( bikr ). according to some, requires 
her father's consent (Abu ' 1 -Salah, d. 82 ; Ibn 
Babuye, d. 381 ; Ibn al-Banadj, d. 481 : cf. 
Hill!, iii. 92). The man may in this way take 
other wives in addition to his four legal wives, 
especially on journeys. He must not, however, 
take two sisters at the same time, not even during 
the c idda. 

3. The mut'a ends on the expiry of the period 
agreed upon. It cannot be prolonged by arrange- 
ment between the two parties ; a new temporary 
mairtage with a new mahr must rather be con- 
tracted at the end of the period. Divorce is im- 
possible; according to some, however, li an and 
zihar aie permitted. 

4. There is no obligation on the man to provide 
food and home for the woman. The two partners 
cannot inherit from one another; but according 
to some, inheritance may be provided for in the 
contract. The 'id da after the expiry of the mut'a 
is two periods or 45 days, i. e. the l idda of a 
slave-girl. There is, however, disagreement whether 
on the man's death the peiiod of waiting is the 
usual one for a wife or that for a slave. The 
children go with the father. 

VI. Modern practice. Although these ShiT 
views have a ceitain amount of moral support, 
the mut a in many cases can only be described 
as legalised prostitution. It is true that in Persia 
such marriages aie made for very long periods, 
e g. 99 yeais, but the Persian, when on a journey, 
tempoianly marries in any place where he is 
stopping for some time and in the towns and 
caravanserais mollahs and other brokers offei a 
wife to each new amval. To make this business 
more profitable, the c idda period is evaded by 
concluding a second temporary mairiage with the 
same man after the expiry of the first, for in the 
case of such a marriage the i is not necessary. 
This marriage and a woman of this kind is called 
in 1 ersia st^Iie (lit. “form” i. e. of the contract). 
Cf. Olearms [1637], Muscozeit. u. fers. Re rit , 
Schlesswig 1656, p. 609; Chardin [1673], Vov^es, 
Pans 1S11, ii 222—223. 225—227; Polak, Per- 
snn, Leipzig 1865, i. 207 sq.: E. G. Browne, 
Vcvr amongst the Persians , Cambridge 1927, p. 505 
•o/.; H. Norden, F.rsien^ Leipzig 1929, p. 148, 
167; and the romance of the traveller James 
Moner, The adventures of Ilajji Baba of Isfahan , 
1824, part iii., chap. 6 — 8 

The Constantly quoted story ffnst in Wilken, 
P; “0 of Alex. Hamilton (A new account of the 
Bast Indus. Edinburgh 1727, 1. 51) that at the 
ieginmng of the xvin'h century temporal)- mai riages 
were publicly negotiated in Sounan (= San'a’) 
m South Arabia and concluded before the kadi 
'1 a ver ? improbable one: foi Hamilton knew only 
e coast-towns from his own observation and wrote 


his account of his travels later from memory. He 
seems to be confusing them with conditions in 
| Persian towns, and he makes mistakes on other 
j matters. 

Id Mecca, in modern as well as ancient times 
(for the middle ages cf. Lisan al- z Arab : zva-mu Pat 
t al-tazwidj bi-Makka minhu ), temporary marriages 
| were concluded among the Sunnis but nothing is 
| said of this in the marriage contract or this would 
I make it invalid; everything necessary is arianged 
; previously by word of mouth. On the conclusion 
| of the contract, the man utters the talak formula 
I with a time limit. Such agreements are as a rule 
kept (Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , ii. 156; do., 

| f erspr. Geschriften , vi. 1 50). The same artifice is 
; used in such cases as Shafi c I indicated long ago 
(cf. above). 

Bibliography : Early History: G. A. Wilken, 
Matriarchal , Leipzig 1884, p. 9 — 25; W. Robert- 
1 son Smith, Kinship and Marriage , London 
I 9 ° 3 * P- 82 sqq.\ Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den 
Arabern , in A r . G. W. Gott ., 1893, p. 464 sq . ; 
Caetani, Annali , Milan 1910, iii. 894 — 903; 
Griffini in Zaid, Corpus ill) is , Milan, 1919 
p. 324 — 332. — In addition to the usual woiks 
on Fikh and tradition : al-Mufid (d. 413 = 
1022), Muknfa, Tabriz 1274, p. 77 sqq.\ com- 
mentary thereon: TusI (d. 459=1067), Tail- 
dhib al-Ahkam , Teheran 1318, ii. 183 sqq.\ al- 
Muhakkik (d. 676=1277 — 1278), Shara iV c al- 
ls lam ^ transl. Querry as Droit musulman , Paiis 
1871, i. 689 sqq.\ Ibn al-Mutahhar al-Hilll 
(d. 726 = 1326), Mu kh talaf al-Shfa fi Ahkam 
al-Sharfa , Teheran 1323 — 1324, iv. 8 — 14; 

, al-Hurr al- c Amili (d. 1099 = 1688), IVasadt 
al-Shfa , Teheran 1288, v. 68 — 76; c Ali b. 

; Muhammad c Aii al-Tabataba 3 ! (written in 1192 = 
1778), Riyad al-Masa'il , Teheran 1267, ii. 
133 — I 4 I - — Toinauw, Moslem. Recht , Leipzig 
1855, P- 80; P. Kitabgi Khan, Droit musulman 
schyite. Le mariage el le divorce , Lausanne 1904, 
p. 79 sqq.\ R. K. Wilson, Anglo-Muhammadan 
Lazo, London 1912, p. 452 — 458; Jujnboll, 
Handleiding, Leyden 1925, p. 193.*/.; Goldziher. 

! Vorlesungen , Heidelberg 1910, p. 238. 

(Heffening) 

al*MUTA c ALI. [See Allah, II.] 
MUTA C ARRIB( A) (a.) “arabicised”, the term 
applied to the descendants of Kahtan 
(the Biblical Vaktan) who v, eie regarded by the 
genealogists as u having become Arabs’' in contiast 
to the supposed native U pure” Arab tribes like 
'Ad, Thamiid, etc. They settled in South Arabia 
and adopted Arabic from the “pure” Arabs. The 
latter had learned it through Djurhum, the only 
man who spoke Arabic in Noah’s ark (all the iest 
^poke Syriac), and his son-in-law Aiam b. Sam 
b. Nuh was the ancestor of the c Ad and Thamiid 
etc. from South Arabia, their main centre, tribes 
of the Banu Kahtan migrated to the noith, so 
that theie are in Northern Arabia also tribes whose 
genealogies make them belong to the Banu Kahtan 
[cf. the article musta c rib(a) where the literatuie 
is given]. _ (Ilse Lichtenstaih ek) 

MUTADARIK, name of the sixteenth 
metre in Arabic prosody, added to al-Khalil 
1 ). Ahmad s list by al-Akhfash al-A w^at [<p v,]. It 
is also called mukhtarcf , muhdath . khabab , shakih. 
m unta dk , d,i)b ul-khaiL rul’d a l- k hail, sazot al- 
nakus. It does not seem to have been used by 
the poets before Islam or of the first century a. H» 
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It has four feet to the hemistich and two 'ariid ix. 47, 52; Kitab al-Aghani , see Guidi, Tables 

and four darb: alfhabetiqms ; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vii. 

Fa'ilun fa'ilun fa' Him fa'ilun 234 sqq.\ Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fahhri (ed. Deren- 

f a ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun fa' Hun bourg), p. 348 — 3 50 ; Muhammad b. Shakir, 

Failun fa ilun fa'ilun Fawat al-Wafayat , i. 45 sq.\ Ibn Khaldun, 

failun foriliiH fill la lit n ah' Fair , hi. 346 sqq.\ Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , 

Fa'ilun fa'ilun fa' ilun ti. 433, 460, 476 sqq,\ Muir, The Cali-phate , its 

fa ilun fa'- 1 hill failan Rise , Decline , and Fall , new ed., index; Le 

Failun f ailiin fa'ilun Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate , 

fa'ilun fa'ilun fa'ilun see index; A. Muller, Der Islam , i. 531. 

Fa'ilun may change to fa'ilun (fa' III n =) fi lun. (K. V. ZetterstHen) 

(Moh. Ben Chf.neb) ai-MUTADID bi ’llah, Abu : Amr 'Abbad 
al-MU'TADID BI ’LLAH, Abu ’l-'Abbas Ah- b. Muhammad b. 'Abbad, the most important and 
mad B. Talha, 'Abbasid caliph, son of al- most powerful sovereign of the'Abbadid 
Muwaffak, co-regent with the caliph al-Mu'tamid dynasty [q. v.] who reigned over the little king- 
[q. v.], and a Greek slave named Dirar. Al-Mu'tadid dom formed by his father Abu T-Kasim Muhammad 
was already the real ruler in the two last years b. 'Abbad, with Seville [q. v.] as his capital, at 
of al-Muwaffak’s life and after the death of al- the time of the break up of the Umaiyad caliphate 
Mu'tamid in Radjab 279 (Oct. S92) he ascended of Spain and the rise of the reyes de taifas ( muluk 
the throne. The new caliph who had inherited al-tawa'if): in the course of a reign of nearly 
his father’s gifts as a ruler and was distinguished 30 years (433 — 460 a.h. = 1042—1069 A.D.), he 
alike for his economy and military ability is one very considerably increased his territory by making 
of the greatest of the 'Abbasids in spite of his himself the champion of the Spanish Arabs against 
sttictness and cruelty. On the accession of al- the Berbers in Spain whose numbeis, already very 
Mu'tadid the Tulunid Khumarawaih [q.v.], wearied large in the tenth century, _had been much increased 
of the long war, concluded peace and gave the since the period of the 'Amirid dictators, 
caliph his daughter in marriage. While the Kha- When he succeeded his father, the new king of 
ridjis in Mesopotamia were weakened by internal Seville, who was then 26, following the usual 
dissensions, al-Mu'tadid in 280 (893 — 894) under- ! practice of the period, assumed the title of hadjib , 
took an expedition against the rebel Ranu Shaiban ] and a little later the lakab of al-Mu'tadid bi ’llah 

and brought them to obedience. In the next two 1 by which he is best known. Gifted with real 

years the allies of the Kharidii chief Harun b. political ability, he was not long in revealing his 
'Abd Allah were defeated and in 283 (896) the 1 character, that of an autocratic ruler, ambitious 

latter fell into the hands of Husain b. Hamdan, 1 and cruel and little sciupulous in the means 

and was sent to Baghdad where the caliph had which he used to achieve his ends. As soon as 

him crucified. The influence of the Hamdanids , he came to the throDe he continued the war 

now began to increase in Baghdad. The Dulafids ; begun by his father against the petty Berber 

[q. v.] who had given the caliphs much trouble | ruler of Carmona [q. v.], Mulia m m a d b. 'Abd 

were soon finally conquered. After al-Harith b. Allah al-llirzali, then against the latter s son 
'Abd al-'Aziz called Abu Laila had been defeated ■ and successor Ishak. At the same time, al-Mu'tadid 
and slain in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 284 (Jan. 898) near i was extending his kingdom in the west between 
Isfahan, al-Mu'tadid had the other Dulafids mi- i Seville and the Atlantic Ocean. It was with this 
prisoned and the family now disappeats from history, i object that he attacked and defeated successively 
The Samanids increased their power at the expense Ibn T a i f u r, lord (sahib) of Mertola, and 
of the Saffarids and the 'Alids. In 287 (900) the j Muhammad b. Yahya al-Yahsubl, lord ol 

Saffarid 'Ann b. al-Laith [q.v.] was captured and Niebla (Ar. Labia) [q. v.] who in spite of his Arab 

brought to Baghdad. In the same year the c Alid ; descent had had the audacity to ally himself 

Muhammad b. Zaid, lord of Tabaristan, occupied I with the Berber chiefs. In face of these successes 

Djurdj marched against Khurasan but was defeated of the king of Seville, the other muluk al-taiali'i t 
by the Samanid general Muhammad b. Hariln and i who distrusted him formed a kind of league into 
died of his wounds while Ibn Harun took possession ; which entered the piinces of Badajos [q.v.], Alge- 
of Djurdjan and Tabaristan in the name of the | ciras [q. v.], Granada [q. v.] and Malaga [q. v.] 
Samanids. About the same time the governor of This soon became a war between the 'Abbadid 
Armenia and Adharbaidjan Muhammad b. Abi i of Seville and the Aftasid [q.v.] of lladajoz al- 
T-Sadj endeavoured in combination with his freed- Muzaffar [q.v.]; it was to last for many years 
man Wasif to conquer Egypt. The latter however in --pite of the effoits at mediation by the Djah- 
was taken prisoner by the caliph’s troops and as j warid ruler of Cordova which only achieved their 
the most influential men in Tarsus had promised end in 1051. Down to this year, while harassing 
their help, al-Mu'tadid had them arrested and the frontiers of the kingdom of Badajoz, al-Mu'tadid 
the fleet there burned. Muhammad was however displayed other activities ; in succession he defeated 
allowed to retain his post but died soon after- j Muhammad b. Aiyub al-Bakrt, lord of Huelva 
wards of the plague. The Karmatians [q. v.] now j [q. v.] and of Saltes [q. v.] (whose son was the 
appealed on the scene and in the same year the famous geographer), the Banu Muzain, lords 
Karmatian leader al- Dj annabi [q. v.] inflicted a of Silves [q. v.], and Muhammad b. Sa'id Ibn 
complete defeat on the caliph’s tioops. AI-Mu'ta- Harun, lord of Santa Maria de Algarve [q.v.], 
did died in Baghdad on 22 Rabi' II, 289 (April 5, and annexed their territories. To justify these an- 
902) at the age of 40 or 47. According to some he nexations, al-Mu'tadid used a very crude pretext; 
was poisoned. — Cf. also the art. isma'Il B. BULBUL, he alleged that he had found the unfortunate 
Bibliogi aphy. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. Hisham II, who had really died in obscurity a 
2131 sqq. ; 'Arib (ed. de Goeje), see Index; few years before, and would go on till he had 
Mas'udi, MurUd ) (ed. Pans), viii. 112- 213; restored to him his former empire subdued and 
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pacified in its integrity. In order not to be exposed 
to the cruelty of the king of Seville, the majority 
of the petty Berber chiefs settled in the mountains 
of the south of Andalusia acquiesced in this make- 
believe and paid homage to the c Abbadid and to 
the Commander of the faithful miraculously restored 
to aid the cause of al-Mu c tadid but at the same 
time carefully concealed by him. It was labour 
lost for them. One day the c Abbadid invited to 
his palace in Seville all these petty chiefs with 
their suites and put them to death by asphyxiating 
them in baths the openings in which he walled 
up. In this way he took Arcos [q. v.], the capital 
of the principality of the Banu Khizrun, Moron 
[q. v.] defended by the Banu Dammar, and 
Ronda [q. v.], capital of the Banu Ifran (1053). 

This aroused the wrath of the most powerful 
Berber ruler in Spain, Bad Is b. Habbus the Zlrid 
[q. v.] who ruled in Granada and who alone seemed 
able to resist al-Mu c tadid. The latter however found 
that fortune favoured him in this war and a little 
later took Algeciras from the Hammudid al-Kasim 
b. Hammud. He next tried to seize Cordova and 
sent an expedition against it in charge of his son 
Isma c Il; the latter tried to profit by the occasion 
to rebel and create for himself a kingdom with 
Algeciras as capital. This rash plan cost him his 
life, which his father took with his own hand, 
just as before him c Abd al-Rahman III and al- 
Mansur b. Abl c Amir had inflicted the supreme 
penalty on theii unworthy sons. This was the 
beginning of the political career of al-Mu c tadid’s 
other son Muhammad al -Mu Ham id [q. v.] who 
was to succeed him on his death; by his father’s 
orders he went with an army to support the Arabs 
of Malaga, who had rebelled against the tyrannical 
ruler of Badis, the despotic Berber of Granada. 
But the latter routed the Sevillan army and al- 
Mu c tamid in sorry state reached Ronda from which 
he sought and received the pardon of his teriible 
father. The latter had long before repudiated the 
fiction of the pseudo-Hisham which he no longer 
needed. He was now by far the most redoubtable 
and the most feared of the Spanish rulers. He 
had no enemies but the Beibers, Muslims like 
himself but much further removed from his social 
ideal of a Spaniard than hi.> Christian neighbours 
in the north. In another land he might have been 
called “Berberoktonos”. But the bitterness of his 
hatred cast a shadow over his last days: it was not 
without fear that he followed events in the western 
Maghrib, hitherto the fief of Muslim Spain; at least 
in the sub-Mediterranean zone. The irresistible ad- 
vance of the Almoravids [q. v.] following Yusuf 
b. Tashfin through all Morocco would not find 
the straits, of Gibraltar an insurmountable obstacle 
for long. Al-Mu c tadid realised this very well. Death 
at least prevented him fiom seeing his kingdom, 
entirely built up by his own energy and bold 
initiative, pass in a few weeks into the hands of 
invaders, brethren of these Berbers of Spain whom 
he had detested and in part destroyed. 

Bibliography : All the texts of Arabic 
historians relating to the c Abbadids (particularly 
I bn Haiyan aptid Ibn Bassam, Dhakhira , Ibn 
Khaldun, Ibn al-Abbar, Makkari) have been 
published by R. Dozy in his Scrip tor urn arabuni 
Ion de Abbadidis , Leyden 1846. Add also: Ibn 
c ldhari, al-Bavan al-mugkrib fi Akhbar Afuliik 
al-Andalas zoa 7 /- M agh rib , vol. iii., ed. E. Levi- 
Provengal, Paris 1930, and appendices (cf. 


indices); Ibn al-Khatib, I c mal al- c Ilam fi man 
buy fa kabl al-Ihtilam min Muluk al-lslam, part 
relating to the history of Spain, ed. E. Levi- 
Provengal, Rabat 1934 (in the press). Cf. also 
Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d 7 Espagne^ new 
ed., Leyden 1932, index; A. Piieto Yives, Los reyes 
de taifas , Madrid 1926; A. Gonzalez Palencia, 
Historia de la Espana musulmana, Barcelona 
1929, p. 73 — 75. (E. Lkvi-Proven£al) 

MUTAFARRIKA (a.), name of a corps of 
guards, who were especially attached to the 
person of the Ottoman Sultan in the ancient 
Turkish court. The name is also applied to a 
member of the guard. Their occupations were 
similar to those of the Cauush [q. v.], not of 
military character, nor for court service only, but 
they were used for more or less important public 
or political missions. Like the Cawush, the Muta- 
farrika were a mounted guard. In later times there 
were two classes, the gedikli or zfametli Muta- 
farrika, and the fiefless. Their chief was the Mu- 
tafarrika Aghast . In course of time their number 
constantly increased; at the end of the xviith 
century the maximum was fixed at 120 (G.O.R. 2 , 
iii. 890, after Rashid), but in the beginning of the 
xixd 1 century von Hammer gives the number 500 
for the total. The Porte needed sometimes to 
lay stress on the importance of the office to 
make them acceptable as extraordinary envoys by 
foreign governments ( G.O.R . 2 , iii. 929, after Rashid). 

Among those who have occupied this rank 
was the well-known first Turkish printer Ibrahim 
Mutafarrika. 

Although different explanations of the title 
mutafarrika are given, the most probable inter- 
pretation is, that these functionaries were not 
given a special duty but formed originally a corps 
used for “different matters”. This is still the use 
of the word in modern Turkish. 

Bibliography'. J. von Hammer, Des 
osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und Stoats- 
verwaltung , Vienna 1815, ii. 55, 105; Ricaut, 
Histoire de VFtot Present de l 7 Empire Otto - 
man , Paris 1670, p. 338. (J. H. Kramers) 

al-MUTAKABBIR. [See Allah, ii.] 
MUTAKALLIM. [See Kalam.] 
MUTAKARIB, name of the fifteenth 
me tie in Arabic prosody; it contains four feet to 
the hemistich. There are two c arud and six darb : 

/ Fdulun fdulun fdulun fdulun 
I faculun fdulun fd’ulun fdTilun 
1 Fdulun fafTilun fdulun fdulun 
t < / ) fafulun fcfulun fdulun fa* til 

a) lU ' ' Fed Til uti faculun faculun ffti/ttn 

fcfulun faculun fdulun fdal 
Fdulun fdulun fdulun fdulun 

fd’iilun fdulun fd'ulun fal 
Fdulun fd’ulun fa c al 

fdulun fdulun fa z al 
Fdulun fd’ulun fdal 

fdulun fd’ulun fal 
Outside of the darb , the foot fd’ulun often loses 
its n and becomes fdulu\ used as the first z arud 
it further undergoes the following changes : fdul 
and {fdul =) fdal. According to al-Khalll, the 
foot which precedes the darb cannot suffer any 
change. The first foot of the first hemistich of the 
first line of a piece of verse may become ifttlun ~) 
fdlnn and (pulu =) fflu. (Moh. Ben Cheneb) 
MUTAKAWIS, term in prosody; cf. the art. 

KAFIYA. 
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MU C TAMAD KHAN, Muhammad Sharif, was j 
born in an obscure family in Peisia, but coming | 
to India, he attained high honours in the reigns ; 
of Djahanglr and Shah Djahan. He received in ; 
the third year of Djahanglr a militaiy command 
and the title of Mu'tamad Khan (the tiust worthy ; 
Lord). Subsequently he joined prince Shah Djahan 
in his campaign in the Deccan as a batch? hi (pay- I 
master). On his return to court., in the 17th jear , 
of Djahangir’s reign, he was entrusted with the 
duty of writing the Emperor's memoirs He attained 
a higher rank in the service of Sh ah Djahan and | 
was appointed mir ba khsh i (adjutant-general) in ; 
the io l h year of the new reign. He died in 1 
1049 (1639). He is the author of a history called ■ 
Ikbdl iVlima-i Dj ahangiri , in thiee volumes: 1. the . 
history of Akbar’s ancestors; 2. Akbar’s reign (MSS. 
in the India Office Library and in the Bankipore ; 
Libraiy); 3. the leign of DjahSngir (printed in the ; 
Bibliotheca Indica , Calcutta 1865 and in Lucknow, j 

a. h. 1286). ! 

Bibliogr a p h y: Mahathir al-l'niarc? , iii. J 
431; Tuzuk-i Djahan* 7 ; L p. 352; f. A*. A. 5 ., j 
N. S., iii. 459; Elliot-Dowson, History of India, 
vi. 400; Rieu. Cat. Br. Museum, i. 255; Ethe, 
Cat. of the India Office Library , p. 121 and 
Morley, Catalogue , p. 120. , 

(M. Hidayet Hosain) 

al-MU c TAMID c ala Txah, Abu ’l- c Abbas Ah- 
mad B. Dia c Far, c Abbasid caliph, son of al- 
Mutawakkil and a slave-girl named Fityan from 
Kufa. He ascended the throne on the deposition 
of al-Muhtadi in Radjab 256 (June S70). He had 
no ability as a ruler, but relied on the vizier 
c Ubaid Allah b. Yahya b. Khakan and left most . 
of the affairs of government in the hands of his 
brother Abu Ahmad al-Muwaffak. In Shawwal 261 
( July 875) he designated his son Dja c far al-Mufaw- 
wid as hi» successor and governor of the western : 
provinces and al-Muwaffak as his successor and , 
governor of the east. The able al-Muwaffak soon I 
became the real ruler and gradually restored ordei in 
the empire again while the caliph himself exercised ■ 
no influence. Already in the reign of al-Muhtadl a 
dangerous rising had broken out among the Zand] , 
the negro slaves in the lower Euphrates valley, . 
but it was not till 270 (S83) that its leader c Ali ! 

b. Muhammad [q. v,] was conquered by al-Muwaf- 
fak. Some time after the accession of al-Mu c tamid — 1 
according to the usual statement in 259 (873) — , 
the dynasty of the Tahirids was overthrown by 
Ya c kub b. al-Laith [q. v.] and soon afterwards the 
Samanids appeared in Transoxania. On the death 
of Ya c kub in 265 (879) his brother c Amr [q. v.] 
submitted to the caliph and received the eastern 
provinces as a fief. About the same time Ahmad 
b Tallin [q. v.] made himself independent in 
Egypt and after his death (270 = 884) his son 
Khumarawaih waged a desperate struggle against 
the c Abbasid caliphate. In al-Mawsil arid the sur- 
rounding country the Kharidjis continued theii 
destructive career, but were finally subdued. Peace 
'was also often disturbed by c Alid rebels and there 
was also the war with the Byzantines. The Pau- 
licians who had stood by the Muslims faithfully 
were repeatedly defeated by the emperor Basil 
and in 263 (876) the latter retook the foitress of 
LivWa near Tarsus which al-Mu c tasim had taken. 

It was not till 270 (883) that the Muslims were able 
to inflict a complete defeat on the Byzantines. 
The war was however continued. After the death I 


of al-Muwaffak in 278 (891) the caliph had to 
proclaim the latter’s son al-Mu c tadid [q. v.] as 
his successor instead of Dja c far al-Mufawwid. In 
the following year al-Mu c tadid left Samarra and 
moved the capital to Baghdad again. Here he died 
in Radjab 279 (Oct. 892) at the age of 48 or 50. 
According to some he was poisoned by al-Mu c tadid. 

Bibliography : Ibn Kutaiba, Kifab al- 
M (Par if (ed. \Yustenfeld), p. 200; Ya c kubi (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 619 — 624; Tabari, iii., see Index; 
Mas c udl, Murlidj (ed. Paris), viii. 38 — 112; ix. 
47, 52; Hi tab al-A g kant, see Guidi, Tables 
alphabetiques\ Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vii. 
156 sqq.\ Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Deren- 
bourg), p 341 — 348; Ibn Khaldun, all/bar , 
iii. 303 sqq.\ Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 422 
ssq. ; Muir, The caliphate , its rise y decline , and 
fall , new ed., p. 544 sqq.\ Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland , i. 531, 539; Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbas id Caliphate , 
p. 193, 195, 229, 247 — 249; do., The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 36, 55. 

(K. Y. Zettersteen) 

ai.-MU : TAMID c ala Txah, the lakab by which 
the third and last member of the dynasty of 
the c Abbadids [q.v.] of Seville in the xU* 1 century 
is best known; his real name was MUHAMMAD 15. 
C ABBAD AL-MU C TADID [q. V.] B. MUHAMMAD B. ISMA C lL 
IBN C ABBAD. While still a boy — barely 13, having 
been born in 431 (1040) — he was placed by 
his father in nominal command of an expedition 
against Silves (Ar. Shilb [q. v.]), then in the pos- 
session of Ibn Muzain, aDd this town was taken 
by assault as was Santa Maria d’ Algarve soon 
after (Ar. Shanta marly at al- gh arb , now Faro [q. v.]) 
which was held by Muhammad b. Sa c ld Ibn Harun 
[q.v.] (444= 1052). The young c Abbadid prince 
was then appointed by his father governor of 
thebe two towns. His elder brother Isma'il having 
been executed in punishment foi his rebellion 
(455 = 1063; cf. al-mu c tadid), Muhammad al- 
Mu c tamid became heir-presumptive to the throne 
of Seville. A little later, the army which he was 
leading to the help of the Arabs of Malaga, who 
had rebelled against the tyranny of Badis b. 
Habbus, the Berber ruler of Granada of the Zirid 
[q. v.] dynasty, was routed by the latter and al- 
Mu c tamid had to take refuge in Ronda [q. v.] to 
which his father, at first very angry at his failure, 
finally sent him his forgiveness. When the powerful 
ruler of Seville died in 461 (1069), his son suc- 
ceeded to a considerably extended kingdom which 
included the greater part of the southwest of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

A whole series of more or less romantic episodes 
is a>sociated with the reign and life of al-Mu c tamid. 
If we may believe several authors of the Muslim 
west, an individual called Ibn c Ammar, vizier 
and poet, exeited a very considerable influence 
during the greater part of the career of this prince 
from his governorship of Silves. Al-Mu c tamid's 
relations with a young slave girl al-Rumaiklya, 
gifted with considerable poetic talent, has also 
been the subject of much literary embellishment. 
It was from the surname of this young woman 
I c 1 1 m a d, that al-Mu c tamid is said to have adopted 
his which comes from the same root. She became 
his favouiite wife and presented him with several 
sons. As to Ibn c Ammar, exiled by al-Mu c tadid, 
he was recalled on the accession of his patron 
to Seville from which he went at his own request 
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to be governor of Silves before being appointed concealing his designs on Toledo, the siege of 
<rrnnd vizier. i which he began in 473 (1080). Two years later, 


had been ruling, in spite of the efforts of the king 
of Toledo, al-Mamun [q. v.]. The young piince 
: Abbad was appointed governor of the old capital 
of the Cmaiyads. But at the instigation of the 
king of Toledo, an adventurer named Ibn T'kasha 
nas able in 46S (1075) t0 ta ^ e Cordova by sur- 


grand vizier. / , , 

In the second year of his reign, al-Mu'tamid ; when he sent a mission to enforce payment of the 
was able to annex to his kingdom the principality annual tribute due to him fiom al-Mu'tamid it., 
of Cordova [q. v.], over which the Hjahwarids membeis were insulted and the Jewish treasuier 

Ibn Shalib who accompanied it was put to death 
because he had refused to accept debased money. 
He therefore invaded the kingdom of Seville, 
sacked the flourishing towns of Aljarafe (Ai. 
al-Sharaf ; q. v.), advanced through the district of 
Sidona (Ar. Shadhuna; q. v.) as far as Tarifa 
prise and put to death the young 'Abbadid prince 1 [q. v.] where he uttered his celebrated remark 
and his general Muhammad b. Martin. Al-Ma’mun ; expressing his pride at having reached the utmost 
took possession of the town where he died six limits of Spain, 
months later. Al-Mu'tamid whose paternal affection 
had been wounded and pride insulted tried foi 
three years vainly to reconquer Cordova. He was 
not successful until 471 (1078); Ibn T'kasha was 
put to death and the part of the kingdom of Toledo 
between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana con- 
quered by the armies of Seville. Nevertheless at 
this time it took all the skill of the vizier Ibn 
‘Ammar to conclude peace by paying double 
tribute with Alfonso VI of Castille when he sent 
an expedition against Seville. 

This was just the time when through the energy 
and tenacity of the Christian princes taking advan- 
tage of the feuds which were setting the Muslim 
rulers of the taifas against one another, the re- 
cenquista , which had received 'a check and then 
a setback from the last 1. maiynds. resumed its 
advance on the south of the Peninsula. In spite 
of their successes, of which the Muslim chi onicler- 
make a great deal, it must not be foigotten that 
by the middle of the vth ( x ph) century, many Muslim 
dynasties of Spain weie being forced to" seek on 
payment of heavy tribute the temporary neutrality 
of their Uuistian neighbouis. Shortly before the 
of Toledo, which had far-reaching effects. 


taking 


The capture of Toledo by Alfonso VI dealt a 
I serious blow to Islam in Spain. The king of 
; Castille soon demanded of al-Mu'tamid that he 
| should sui render those of his lands which had 
, formed part of the kingdom of the Phu ’1-Numds 
; (a part of the modern provinces of Ciudad-Real 
j and Cuenca). Throughout Muslim Spain, his de- 
. mands which increased every day, made the position 
very serious. In spite of their reluctance, the 
Muslim rulers in Spain, led by al-Mu tamid, were 
forced to seek the help of the Almoravid sultan 
Yusuf b. Tashfin [cf. ALMORAVIDS] who had 
j just conquered the whole of Morocco in an irre- 
j sistible advance. It was decided to send him an 
; embassy consisting of the vizier Abu Bakr b. Zaiduu 
| and the kadis of Badajoz. Cordova and Granada. 

An agreement having been reached, not without 
1 difficulty. Yusuf b. Tashfin crossed the Strait, oi 
Gibraltar and on the 22nd Rajljab 479 (Oct. 23. 
to86) inflicted on the Christian troups the di, admit, 

: defeat of Zallaka [q.v.] Dot far fiom Badajoz. hi 
; need not recall here how Yusuf b. Tasljfln recalled 
to Africa, could not follow up his victory as the 
Muslim rulers of Spain had hoped, who through the 
influence exercised by the Spanish faklhs on the Al- 


) Alfonso \I in 478(1085), al-Mu'tamid began moravid, soon lost all prestige in his eyes. Aftei hi., 

u e mvo red in serious difficulties. On the im- departure the Christians began again to harass Mu- 

pru en a vice of hi, vizier Ibn Ammar, al-Mu'tamid hm lands, to such an extent that al-Mu'tamid had tin, 

„? don ?’ a ? er t S ,e principality ! time to go in peison to Yusuf b. Tashfin in Morocco 


of Cordova, that of Murcia [q.v.], which was 
ruled by a piince of Arab origin, Muhammad b 
Ahmad Ibn Tahir. In 471 (1078), Ibn 'Amnia, 
went to the Count of Barcelona, Ramon Berenguerll 
and asked him for assistance to conquer Mmcia 
in return for a payment of 10.000 dinars; until 
this sum was paid al-Rasliid, a son of al- 
Mu tarn id, was to remain as hostage. After animated 
negotiations which ended 111 the payment of a 
sum three times a, large to the Count of Barcelona. 

n . mmar lesumed his plan of conquering Murcia 
and soon succeeded in doing 

Rl’f . of ‘ h , e castle of IsiI< ii (now Yilches) Ibn 
RcJjffi. In Murca however, Ibn 'Ammar soon 
rendered himself obnoxious to his master by 
assuming the attitude of an independent ruler 
j " n al '- Mu tamid s leproaching him he replied 
> suit, to the king of Seville, his wife and his 
son,. Betrayed by Ibn Rashfk, he had to take 
uge in Murcia and then successively in I. eon 
. aragossa and Lenda. Returning to Saragossa he 
endeavoured to assist its rule? al-Muhamin ’ibn 

Segura but^lY' 0 ^* T ^ ex P edition against 
over to Y\,'q P risoner and handed 

of Wend-hin Yc n Y SpUe ° f the bontls 

togethe, v hlCh .Yf. so >'»§ lin ked them 

In 7 Y " lth h,s hand. 

^ meanwhile, Alfonso VI was no longer 


to a-^k him to cross the Straits once more with 
his troops. Yusuf consented and landed at Algecua^ 
in the following spring (482 = 1090). He laid 
siege to the fortress of Aledo but without taking 
it; then stimulated by popular feeling and the 
advice of the faklhs, he came to the conclusion 
that it would be more advantageous for him to 
wage the ifjihad in Spain on his own account and 
proceeded to dethrone and dbpo>se>s the pur.ee-. 
who had sought his intervention. With this object 
he sent an army to invade the kingdom of Seville 
thp lntvi xf ^ 1 r7Y,^. S ° tlie help under Sir b. Abi Bakr, who at the end ot 1000 

, , h . e Castle of ( no « Yilche,). Ibn took Tarifa, then Cordova where one of al-Mu'tamid’- 

sons, Fath al-Ma mun, who was in command of it. 
was killed, Carmona, then Seville, which was cap- 
tured in spite of a heroic sortie by al-Mu c tannd 
1 he lattei was taken piisoDev by the Almoravid 
and sent with his wives and children tn^t to 
Tangier, then to Meknes and a few months latei 
to Aghmat [q.v.], near Marraku^h- There he led a 
miserable existence for several years until ln s 
death at the age of 55 in 487 (1095). 

The sad end of al-Mu c tamid touched all 1^ 
biographer-,, who are particularly numerous and 
expatiate on hi-, natural gifts, poetical talent--, 
generosity and chivalrous spirit. He is one of the 
most representative types of the enlightened Spa- 
nish Muslims of the Middle Ages, patrons of letteis 
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and scholarship, liberal and tolerant, but living in j Bakr, he thought he might have more success on 


an atmosphere of luxury and ease little compatible 
with the care of a kingdom with frontiers open 
to envious neighbours on all sides. Not so great 
a ruler as his father al-Mu c tadid, al-Mu c tamid is 
however a much more attractive figure, peihaps 


the accession of c Omar. He hurried to Madina 
wheie he was very well received by c Omar. The 
latter listened with delight to his elegies, regretted 
that he himself had not the gift of poetry so that he 
might worthily celebrate his brother Zaid who had 


just on account of his misfortunes. He is entitled fallen in the wars of al-Yamama, but he refused 
to a place among the great figures of Spanish ' to reverse Abu Bakr’s decision and limited himself 
Islam, alongside of' Abd al-Rahman III, al-Hakam II, to dismissing Khalid b. al-\Yalid, a step which 


al-Mansur b. Ab! Amir and at a later date Lisan 
al-Din b. al-Khatib. 

B i b li og r ap h y : Ibn Bass am, al- Dh akhira , 
iv. ; Ibn al- Abbar, al-Hullat al- six Lira* (ed. Dozy, 
X dices . . .) ; c Abd al-\Yahid al-MarrakusJtf, al- \ 
Mu c d^ib, ed. Dozy, transl. Fagnan; Ibn al-Khat\b, j 
lhata\ do., I z mal al-Plam , ed. Levi-Provenqal ; 


probably owed something to the poetical exor- 
tations of Mutammim. 

After this, tradition says that the poet became al- 
most blind through weeping, and that he wandered 
over the many routes of Arabia, uttering hib com- 
plaints everywhere. He found hinibelf abandoned 
by his wives who became tired of his incurable 


Ibn c Idhari, al-Bayan al-mu g hrib. in., ed. Levi- sadness and wandering life. He left two sons Dawud 

Provencal ; al-Fath Ibn Khakan, Ealalid aElkyan j and Ibrahim, also poets. He survived c Omar if, 

and Matmah\ Ibn Khaldun, z Ibar, iv., and Ilistoire 1 as Ibn Khallikan says (ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 792), 

des Berberes , transl. de Slane, ii. ; al-Hulal al - he is really the author of an elegy on the death 

of this caliph. 

Bibliography. The principal references 


mawshiya , Tunis; Ibn Abi Zar c , Raivd al- 
Eirias , ed. Tornberg and in Fas: etc. — The j 
majority of the references to al-Mu'tamid have j 
been collected by R. Dozy, Scrip tor um arabitm j 
loci de Abbadidis , Leyden 1846. Cf. also the 
long discussion of al-Mu c tauiid by Dozy in Bk. | 
IV of his Ilistoire des M us u l mans d' Espagne, j 
new ed., Leyden 1932, vol. iii.; A. Gonzalez ! 
Palencia, Historia de la Espaha musulmana 2 , i 
Barcelona 1929, p. 77 sqq . ; E. Levi-Provenqal, ; 
Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne , Leyden-Paris , 
1931; A. Prieto Vives, Eos reyes de taifas (mainly I 
numismatic), Madrid 1926. — The life and j 
touching end of al-Mu c tamid have just been put \ 
on the stage in Cairo. He is also discussed in 


are given in Noldeke, Beitr. zur Kennfniss der 
Poesie , p. 95 — 152; Brockelmann, G.A.L i. 
39; Cl. Huart, Litterature arabe , Paris 1903, 
p. 43; M up \niilaliy at , ed. I.yall, N°. ix., lxvii., 
lxviii. 5 Buhturl, Hamasa , photo, ed. Leyden, 
p. x 38, 33 L 34 L 37 1; Eli tab al-Aghani , xiv. 
66 — 76; Ibn Kutaiba, Eitab al-Shtr , ed. de 
Goeje, p. 192 — 6: Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba^ 
iv. 39S — 9; Ibn Hadjar al- c AskalanI, al~Isaba y 
Cairo, vi. 40 — 1 ; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur 
Phistoire des Arabes , iii. 368 — 369. 

(H. Lvumens) 

al-MUTANABBI, “he who professes to be a 


numerous monographs — mostly at second hand — , prophet”, the surname by which the Arab poet 
composed in recent yeais in the east (mainly J Abu ’l-Taiyib Ahmad b. al-Hisain al- D] U c h is 

in Egypt) on the Muslim past of Spain. usually known (cf. in Ibn Khallikitn, Wafayat 

(E. Levi-Proven t <;al) ' [Cairo 1310], 1. 36, two genealogies, which do not 
MUTAMMIM 11. NUWAIRA, a poet, con- agree, going back to his great-grandfather). Abu 
temporary with the Prophet. He was the ’ 1 -Taiyib w^as born in Kufa in 303 (915) in the 

brother of Malik b. Nuwaira [q. v.], chief of the ( Kinda quarter whence the ethnic al-Kindi some- 

Banu Yarbu c , a large clan of the Band Tamlm. j times given him. His family in very humble cir- 
Mutammim ow'es his fame to the elegies in which ! cumstances claimed descent from the VamanI clan 
he lamented the tragic death of his brother Malik of the DjuT and he himself all his life was con- 


and these poems have made the latter's name 
immortal. The Arabs said there was nothing com- 
parable to these elegies, overflowing with emotion. 
They regaided their author as the type of bro- 
therly devotion. 

Mutammim does not seem to have played any 
prominent part before the Hidjra. Pie was eclipsed 
by the striking personality of his brother, to 
whose qualities he never hesitated to pay homage. 
He is represented as having been of unpreposses- 
sing appearance, one-eyed and short in stature. 


vinced of the superioiity of the Arabs of the 
south over those of the north (cf. alAVahidi, 
Shark Diwan al-Mutunabbi , ed. Dieterici, p. 48 — 
49; al-Yazidji, al- c Urf al-taiyib, p. 29 [these two 
works will be quoted as \Yah. and Yaz.]). The 
boy received his early education in his native 
tow r n and soon distinguished himself by his in- 
telligence, his prodigious memory and his precocity 
as a poet. Pie now passed under Shi c I influences, 
perhaps Zaidi (cf. c Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi, 
Khizana , i. 382, I2 ) which affected the development 


The Bakri chief al-Hawdazan eulogized the humanity | of his philosophy, a subject to wdiich we shall 
with which Mutammim treated him during his j return. Circumstances w r ere however to accelerate 
captivity. Falling in his turn into the hands of 1 the speed of Abu ' 1 -Taiyib's religious development, 
the Banu Taghlib, Mutammim was delivered by 1 Towards the end of 312 (924). undoubtedly under 


a stratagem devised by his brother. He seems to 
have adopted Islam at the same time as his brother. 


pressure from the Karmatians [q. v.] who had just 
taken and sacked Kufa, Abu T-Taiyib and his 


Like the latter, he is numbered among the “Com- ! family made a first stay of two years (cf. al-Sam c ani, 
panions” although we never find him in direct ! Ansab y 506 b 2 4,; al-Badi c I, al-Subh al-munbi , i. 6) 
relations with the Prophet. Pie escaped from the ' in Samawa, the region lying between the Sawad 
disaster in which Malik was overwhelmed; a few 1 of Kufa in the east and Palmyrene in the west, 
fragments of other poems suggest he did not w r rite • The Banu Kalb w'ho led a nomadic life in these 
elegies exclusively. ; desert steppes had been much cultivated by the 

But after the death of Malik he devoted himself Karmatian liali s. It is possible that the young 
to celebrating his memory and demanding ven- ' poet at this time came into contact with some of 
geance for his death. Refused by the Caliph Abu i these heretics. It is how r ever not very probable, 
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m view of his youth, that this first contact had 
any definite effect upon him. On the other hand, 
this stay among the Beduins certainly gave Abu 
' 1 -Taiyib that profound knowledge of the Arabic 
language of which he was later so very ptoud. 

On leturning to Kufa, at the beginning of 315 
(927), Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib seems to have decided to devote 
himself entirely to poetry. At this time he most 
admired the great panegyrists of the preceding 
century, Abu Tammarn and al-Buhturl [q. v.]. Like 
them and like the majority of his contemporaries, 
he sees in poetiy a sure means of attaining wealth 
and power. He at once attached himself to a 
certain Abu ‘I-Fadl, of Kufa, to whom he dedicated 
a shoit piece (Wall., p. 17 — 21; Yaz., p. 10 — 1 1 ). 
Perhaps a conveit to Karmatism, in any case a 
complete agnostic — the praises which he allows 
to be offered him show this — , this individual 
seems to have exercised a considerable influence 
on the religious and philosophical development 
of al-Mutanabbi (cf. also Kh izaaa , 1. 382 below). 
Prepared by the Shra atmospheie in which he 
had passed his childhood and by the relations he 
had had with the Karmatians in Sanaa wa, Abu 
’ 1 -Taiyib in contact with this patron cast oft' 
religious dogmas which he regarded as spiritual 
instruments of oppression. He then adopted a 
stoic and pessimistic philosophy, echoes of which 
are found throughout his work. The world is made 
up of seductions which death destroys (cf. Wah., 
p. 39, 1 . S — 13; p. 162, 1 . 12 — 13; Yaz., p. 23 and 
97); stupidity and evil alone triumph there (cf. 
Wah., p. I 6 i, 1.8 — 10: Yaz., p. 97); the Arabs — 
representatives of a superior race in his eyes — 
are overwhelmed in it by cowardly and barbarous 
foreigneis (cf. Wah., p. 148, 1 . 1-5; p. 160, 1 . 2-6; 
Yaz., p. 87 and 96). In contact with this world 
with which he was out of harmony, the conscious- 
ness of his talent, which Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib had, 
developed rapidly; his vanity increased to a degree 
which is almost inconceivable (cf. Wah., p. 60; Yaz., 
p. 34). His Arab particulaiism, as with all anti- 
Shu c ubis [cf. sHL' c Uh!ya], incited him to attack foreign 
oppressors (Wah., p. 58, 1 . 30—31; Yaz., p. 33). 
This is why, by a contradiction from which he 
is hardly ever free, al-Mutanabbi coveted all his 
life those riches and power which he scorned in 
his heart, while he stands out from the mass of 
his contemporaries by his rigid morality and 
austerity (cf. al-Badi c i, op. cit ., i. 78 — 81). 

At first however, Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib thought only of 
conquering the world by his poetic gifts, and to 
find a moie favourable field for his activity he 
left Kafa towards the end of 316 (928), probably 
as a result of the town being again sacked by 
the Kaimatians. He was naturally attracted to 
Baghdad (cf. al-Badi c i, op. cit ., i. 82 — 83) and 
there became the panegyrist of a compatriot of 
his, Muhammad b. c rbaid Allah aI- c Alawi (cf. 
Wah., p. 6 — 7; Yaz., p. 3 — 4). From there he 
went to Syria. For two years he led the life of 
a wandering troubadour of the period (cf. Mez, 
Renaissance des Is/ams , p. 256). It is impossible 
to follow him in his wanderings for his Onvdn , 
our only guide, does not present his poems in a 
satisfactory chronological order. Some pieces of the 
period aie addressed to Beduin chiefs of the region 
of Manbidj [q. v.] (cf. Wah., p. 24 — 25, 38 — 39, 
66—67; Ya z., p. 12 — 13, 22—23, 28— 29); others 
are dedicated^ to men of letters of Tupolis (Wall., 
p. 88-89; Yaz., p. 19-20), al-Ladhiklya (Latakia) 


(cf. Wah., p. 116—135; Yaz., p. 66— 78). The poems 
of this period are hurriedly written and mediocre 
in quality, but traces of his real genius are already 
apparent. With the exception of a marthiya (lament) 
and some impromptu pieces they are all kaslda s 
on neo-classical lines. The influence of Abu Tammam 
and al-Buhtuii preponderates. 

I11 the course of this period of experiment, 
Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib was irritated at not finding his 
merit recognised. Gradually he looks forward to 
his dreams of domination being realised by violence 
(cf. Wah, p. 13S, 1 . 3 — 7 ; Yaz., p. 79). Finally 
he abandoned the work of a paid panegyrist and 
returning to al-Ladhiklya he began revolutionary 
propaganda, the nature of which has long been 
misunderstood. According to Oriental writers (al- 
Badi c I, op. cit ., i. 25 — 30; lbn al-Anbari, Xuzhat 
al~Alibbd\ p. 369), Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib proclaimed himself 
a prophet in al-Samawa, was taken prisoner by 
Ikhshidid [q. v.] troops and then received his 
epithet of al-Mutanabbi. Kratschkowsky ( Mutanabbi 
i Abu VAla , St. Petersburg 1909, p. 9 — il) does 
justice to these traditions, without however taking 
full account of some clear allusions in the Dnvan. 
The latter contains pieces which prove beyond 
all possible doubt that a rebellion was led by al- 
Mutanabbl (cf. Wah., p. 49-58, 86; Yaz., p. 28-33, 
50). This rising, as usual at this period, must have 
been political as well as religious. The rising 
began in al-Ladhiklya and then extended to the 
western borders of Samawa where the Banu Kalb 
constituted an element always ready to rebel. 
Without adhering to Karmatism, al-Mutanabbi 
exploited its principles which found only too 
ready an echo among the marauding Beduins (cf. 
Wah., p. 57, 1 . 22 — 23 ; Yaz., p. 32 ; allusion to the 
massacre of pilgrims by the Karmatian Abu Tahir, 
in 317 = 930). The ambiguity of the utterances 
of the rebel, the opportunism of his doctrines 
and his conception of the imamate on Karmatian 
lines, may have caused some misundei standing 
of his preaching, since at this time any agitator 
was regarded as a Karmatian. After some initial 
successes, al-Mutanabbi and his Beduins were 
defeated; he was captured and imprisoned at Hinis 
(towards the end of 322 = 933). After a tiial 
and two years’ imprisonment (Dlwdn, Paris MS., 
N°. 3092, fol. l6 a ), Abu ’ 1 -Taiyib was condemned 
to retract his errors and set free. From this ad- 
venture he gained only the epithet of al-Mutanabbi 
and the conviction that poetry alone would lead him 
to the realisation of his ambitious dreams. 

The poems composed by Abu ' 1 -Taiyib imme- 
diately before and during his rebellion are distin- 
guished by spontaneity of inspiration, by the liberty 
which the poet takes with poetic forms, by the 
vigour of the style, which has a much more personal 
character than in his first manner. 

As soon as al-Mutanabbi had returned to his 
profession of panegyrist, he naturally resumed his 
wandering life (beginning of 325=937). For 
several years he led a piecarious existence and 
had to be content to sing the praises of citizens 
and minor officials of Antioch, Damascus, Aleppo 
etc. who paid him very badly (cf. Wah., p. 93 — 
206; Yaz., p. 51 — 131; Yakut, Irshad \ v. 203). 
Little by little however, his fame grew. At the 
beginning of 32$ (939), we find him becoming 
court poet to the emir Badr al-Kharshani (the 
Badr b. L Ammar of the Dlzvan ), governor of 
Damascus for the ex.-a/nlr al-uwara lbn Ra 5 ik [q. v.], 
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who had just taken possession of Syria. Of Arab 
origin, Badr was regarded by al-Mutanabbi as the 
Maecenas for whom he had been waiting so long The 
panegyrics and occasional poems which are dedicated 
to this emir reveal a sincere admiration for him 
and possess a sustained inspiration (cf. Wah.. p. 
206 — 245; Yaz., p. 132 — 163). These pieces, and 
those that precede them, after Abu ’l-Taiyib's 
leturn to literature, constitute what might be 
called the thiid manner of the poet. With the 
exception of a poem on hunting in the style of 
Abu Nuwas [q. v.] (cf. Wah., p. 201 — 202; Yaz.. 
p. 12S — 129) and a number of impromptu poems 
of no particular interest, al-Mutanabbi wrote only 
kasida s during this peiiod. lie would seem then 
to have returned to his first manner, if the work 
of this period did not show consideiable progress 
in form. 

The friendship between Badr and al-Mutanabbi 
lasted only about a year and a half and as a 
result of intrigues of jealous rivals (cf. Wah.. p 253, 
lines 13 — 16; Yaz., p. 169), Abu * 1 -Tai\ib feeling 1 
no longer safe, sought refuge in the Syiian deseit ■ 
(cf. Wah., p. 251 — 252; Yaz., p. 168 — 169). There ' 
the idea of rebelling again took possession of ! 
him (cf. Wah., p. 253 — 254; Yaz.. p. 170 — 1 7 1). 
Fortunately the departure of Badr for the c lrak , 
enabled him to leave his hiding-place and resume j 
his profession of panegyrist. He now sang the 1 
praises of several individuals of second rank (cf. 
Wah., p. 107- 108, 284 — 348; Yaz., p. 60 — 61 , ! 
194 — 241). Lastly he succeeded in establishing ! 
himself at the Hamdanid court in Aleppo where 
he became the official poet of the enur Saif al- 
Dawla [q. v.] at the beginning of 337 (948). 

From the literary point of view, the work of 
this period which runs roughly from the middle 
of 329 (940), date of the quairel with Badr, to 
the beginning of 337 (948), marks his fourth manner, 
to which he remained faithful till his death. It 
is characterised by a compromise between the 
pure neo-classical tradition and a freer form which 
the poet had adopted in the poems of the period 
of his rebellion. Without rejecting the framework of 
the neo-classical kasida , he reduces the erotic pro- 
logue to a minimum, sometimes even replacing it by 
a philosophical and lyiical opening which breathes 
his dreams, disillusionments and angers. 

Al-Mutanabbl stayed nine yeais with Saif al- 
Dawla. He was genuinely attached to this pation, 
who was in his eyes the personification of the 
ideal Arab chief, brave, magnanimous and generous. 
Saif al-Dawla in his turn recognised the worth ; 
of his panegyrist whom he overwhelmed with ! 
gifts and never treated with arrogance Al-Muta- ; 
nabbl accompanied him on his expeditions and 
on returning to Aleppo sang of his exploits against 
the Byzantines and the Beduins of the deseit. In 
the brief intervals of leisure between the campaigns 
of the Hamdanid, the poet shared in the leisure 
of the court of Aleppo, devoting himself to im- j 
provisation and writing panegyrics as occasion , 
arose (cf. Wah., p. 522—537 ; Yaz., p. 376 — 395 ) or 
laments ( marthiya ) on the deaths of relatives of 
Saif al-Dawla (cf. Wah., p. 388—389, 408—409, 
577 - 578 ; Yaz., p. 271-272, 2S6-2S7, 427-428). 
The difficult character of al-Mutanabbi and the 
repute which he enjoyed did not fail to gam him , 
implacable enemies. A few devoted friends like 
the poet al-Babbagha 3 [q. v.] tried, it is true, to 
defend him but their zeal could do nothing against , 


the enmity of the hostile group led by the famous 
Abu Firas [q. v.]. Saif al-Dawla at first paid no 
: attention to the attacks made upon his favourite. 
When he grew wearied and his protection ceased, 
Abu ’l-Taiyib no longer felt his life safe, fled secretly 
from Aleppo with all his family and sought refuge 
in Damascus (end of 346=957). 

Eastern critics generally are agreed that the 
poems composed by al-Mutanabbi during his stay 
with Saif al-Dawla mark the highest point in his 
work. Although there is a certain degree of exag- 
geration iD this, it is certain that the poet, while 
continuing his fourth manner, reveals in the highest 
degree the mastery which he had acquired in his 
art during this period. Much more than Abu Firas, 
with whom he is often contrasted, he was able 
to depict the glories of Saif al-Dawla's campaigns 
against the Byzantine>. His verse, it is true, has 
not the charm of that of Abu Firas but it is 
fuller and more epic in style. 

From Damascus, Abu T-Taiyib went to Egypt 
to al-Fustat [q.v.] where he obtained the patronage 
of the Ikhshldid Kafur [q. v.]. Al-Mutanabbi’s 
career now' reveals the necessities to which poets 
in the fourth (tenth) century had to submit. Deprived 
of moial and material independence Abu ’l-Taiyib 
was forced to sing the praises of a patron for 
whom in his heart he felt only contempt. The 
panegyrics which he devoted to him barely con- 
ceal his regret at losing the favour of Saif al-Dawla. 
They are somewhat forced and contain points 
against Kafur (cf. al-Badi c I, op. cit 1. 125—126). 
The poet peihaps only agreed to celebrate this 
patron because the latter had promised him the 
governoiship of Saida (Sidon) (cf. ibid. y i. 1 1 5). 

| When he saw that these promises weie not being 
fulfilled, he tried to gain the favour of another 
Ikhshldid general, Abu Shudja c Fatik {ibid., i. 
131 — 132), but the latter dying in 350 (960) and 
relations with Kafur still being strained, al-Muta- 
nabbi had once more to decide to fly. On the 
day of the feast of sacrifice of this year, after 
writing a satire on Kafur, he left al-Fustat secretly 
and crossing Arabia after great trials (cf. al-Badi c i, 
op. cit i. 139 — 140), he reached the c Irak, spent 
some time in Kufa, then settled in Baghdad. He 
perhaps thought of attaching himself to the famous 
Buyid vizier al-Muhallabl who had gathered a very 
brilliant court around him. He had however to 
abandon hope of this in face of the hostility to 
him evinced by poets and scholais established at 
the court of al-Muhallabi, such as Ibn al-Hadjdjadj 
[q. v.] and Abu ’l-Faradj al-Isfaham", author of the 
Kitdb al-Aghani. During his stay here, as he had 
already begun to do in Egypt (cf. Ibn al-Faradi, 
TcCrikk al-Andalus , N°. 453), al-Mutanabbi gave 
lectures in which he expounded to a group of 
friends the work he had done till that date (cf. 
Dhahabi, Ta rikh a l- Is lam, Paris, N®. 1 5 S 1 , fo 1 . 265a). 
The year 353 (964) was spent in this fashion. The 
poet perhaps also visited Kufa about this time 
(cf. F. Gabrieli, Vita di al-Mutanabbi , p. 60, note 4). 
At the beginning of 354 (965) in any case, he 
left the c Irak and went via al-Aluvaz to Arrad^an 
[q. v.] in Susiana where he received the patronage 
of the Buyid vizier Ibn al- c Amid [q. v.]. Al-Muta- 
nabbi devoted some panegyrics to him (cf. Wah., 
p. 740—741; Yaz., p. 564— 565), then he left him 
to go to Shiraz in Fars where he rejoined the 
Buyid Sultan c Adud al-Dawla [q. v.] who had 
expressed a desire to have him at his court. After 
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addressing to the Buyid Sultan several panegyrics 
which are among his best work, Abu ’l-Taiyib 
left Shiraz for reasons not clearly known, perhaps 
simply out of nostalgia (cf. Wah , p. 766, line t — 3; 
Yaz , p. 589). He was returning by short stages 
from Persia to Baghdad when he was attacked by 
marauding Beduins near Dair al- c Akul [q. v.] at 
the end of Ramadan 354 (Aug. 955; He and his 
son were killed in the fighting and all his baggage, 
including the autograph MSS. of his Drwan, was 
scattered (cf. al-BadYl, op. cit. y i. 227 — 239). 

Even in his lifetime, al-Mutanabbi had been 
surrounded by ardent admirers who defended his 
work in its entirety against the attacks of detractois 
no less eager to run him down. Among the latter 
however, the majority only criticised him as a poet 
because they objected to his character as a man. 
The criticism was therefore not distinguished by 
impartiality and only reflects the opinions of a coterie. 
It required the death of Abu 'l-Taiyib to produce 
a third class of admirers who were more clear- 
sighted than the first and sufficiently impartial not 
to fall into the exaggerations of the second (cf. 
al-Djurdjani, al-lVasata , p 11 — 12, 45 — 46). It 
was the opinion of this new category that prevailed 
and when Mutanabbl's contempoiaries had all dis- 
appeared, the literary public remained decidedly 
favourable to Saif al-Dawla’s bard (except al- 
c AskarI [q. v.] and Ibn Khaldun). From the fifth 
(eleventh) century the name of al-Mutanabbi be- 
came a synonym for “great poet”. His literary 
influence became one of the most consideiable 
ever exercised on Arabic poetry. Annotated by 
Ibn Djinni [q. v.] and later by Abu ’l- c Ala 3 
[q.v.], by a 1 -Wahid I, al -Tabriz!, al- c Ukbari 
and Ibn Si da [q.v.], to mention only the most 
eminent, the Diiodn of Abu 'l-Taiyib throughout 
the middle ages and in modern times has been 
made accessible to scholars and literary men from 
Persia to Spain by learned men, often more zealous 
than intelligent. Space does not permit us to 
estimate what later poetry owes to al-Mutanabbi. We 
are content to point out that in different ways 
all Arab panegyrists have been influenced by Abu 
’l-Taiyib. At the present day he is still one of 
the most read in North Africa; Syria and Egypt 
also hold him in very high esteem and many critics 
have devoted studies full of praise to him. It 
seems however that in the last named country 
al-Mutanabbi attracts at least as much by the 
boldness of his philosophy and the ardour of his 
pro-Arab feelings as by his purely literary qualities. 
Bibliography'. Numerous biographies of 
al-Mutanabbi have been written by eastern 
authors: only five of these contain original matter. 
These are: 1. c Abd Allah al-Bfahani, Id ah al- 
Mushkil h-Shlr al-Mutanabbi, , in the FCh izanat 
al-Adab of c Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadi (Cairo 
1299), 1. 382—389; 2. al-Tha c alibi, Yatimat 
al-Dahr (Damascus 1304), i. 7S — 162, passim ; 
3- al-Khatlb al- Baghdadi, Ta rib h Baghdad 
(Pans MS., N°. 2129), fol. 105-106, reproduced 
in the A uzhat al-Atibbefi of Ibn ai-Anbari (Cairo 
I2 94 )i p- 366 — 374 and in the Ansab of al- 
SanYani (Leyden 1912), fol. 506b; 4. Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat al-A c yan (Cairo 13 10), i. 36 — 8; 
5 * al-Badi c i, al-Subh al-munbi c an Haithiyat al- 
Mutanabbi (on the margin of the commentary 
of al-Ukban on the Duo an of al-Mutanabbi, 
.“*> 308 ), 5 245. — Al-Mutanabbi’s work 

as been studied in the east, in addition to 


1 commentators, by Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Djurdjani, 
al- IVasata bain al-Mutanabbi tva- Kh usumih 
(Saida 1336); by al-Tha c alibi, op. cit ; by Diya 3 
ai-Dln Ibn al-Athir, al-Mathal al-siPir (Bulak 
1282). A list of commentators, but incomplete, 
is given in Hadjdji Khalifa, Lexicon , iti. 306 — 
312. The most celebrated commentaries are 
those of al-WahidT, Mutanabbii carmina cum 
commentario Wahidii (ed. Dieterici, Berlin 1861), 
of al- c LkbarI, al-Tibyan fi Shark al-Diwan (Cairo 
1308), Nasif al-Yazidji, al- z Ur f al-taiyib fi Shark 
DiiOan Abi ' l-Taiyib (Bairiit 1305)- Orien- 
talists have often studied the work of al-Muta- 
nabbl either in parts or as a whole. Here we 
only give general studies : Bohlen, Conimentatio 
de Motenabbio (Bonn 1824); Hammer-Purgstall, 
Motenebbi , der gross te arabische Dir liter (Vienna 
1824); Brockelmann, G.A.L ., i. 87 — 88; Nichol- 
son, A Literary History of the Arabs (London 
1923), P* 3 ° 4 — 313; F. Gabrieli, La Vita di 
al-Mutanabbt ( R . S. O xi ), 27 — 42; do., Studi 
sul la poesia di al-Mutanabbi ( Rendic . della Ac- 
cad . . . da Lincei\ 1927); do., La Poesia di al- 
Mutanabbi ( Giornale della Soc. asiat. italiana , 
1929), u/i; R. Blachere, Le Poete arabe al - 
Motanabbi et V Occident musulman (P. E. J., 1929), 
p. 127 sij. ; do., Motanabbi (monograph in pre- 
paration)^ (R. Blachere) 

MUTARADIF, term in prosody; cf. the art. 

KAFIYA. 

MUTARAKIB, term in prosody ; cf. the art. 
KAFIYA. 

MUTARRIZI, Abu ’l-Fath Nasir b. c Abd al- 
Saiyid b. c Ali b. al-Mutarriz, grammarian, 
adib and jurist, was born in Kh w arizm in 
Radjab 538 (1144). He was a pupil of al-Mawfik 
b. Ahmad known as Akhtab Kh w arizm. As he was 
born in the same province and in the year in 
which al-Zamakhshari died, he was called Khalifat 
al-Zamakh>hari : al-Suyuti’s assumption that he was 
a pupil of Zamakhdiarl was deduced from this 
epithet and is of course wrong. Al-MutarrizI was 
an adherent of the Mu : tazila. As a jurist of the 
Hanafi school he enjoyed particular prestige and 
his work al-Mu gh rib fi, ’ l-Lagha , a dictionary, 
arranged alphabetically, of terms used in tradition 
and of the legal terms of the jurists of the Hanafi 
school, was regarded by the scholars of this madhhab 
with the same respect as the Ghai ib al-Fikh of 
al-Azhari by the ShafYis. For his son he compiled 
a lexicon of synonyms entitled ald/knal li-md 
hiuwiya taht al-Kinif , which the latter was to 
study after he had learned the Kui an by heart. 
It is a kind of text-book giving a comprehensive 
survey of the subject. In al-Mutarrizi's opinion the 
existing works on this subject were either too big 
or not full enough. The work deals only with 
“good and usual” words, omitting the “bad and 
unusual” ones. Modern and ancient linguistic 
usage are distinguished and verses often quoted 
in illustiation. His al-Misbdh fi d-Xahzo^ which 
deals with the grammar of the Arabic language, 
was also written for his son. It was much used 
by students and often commented upon. Super- 
commentaries were added to the commentaries; 
one of the latter was even translated into Turkish. 
Al-MutarrizI was also an expositor and prepared 
a commentary on the Makdmdt of Hariri. He also 
was a poet, among his efforts being a poem in 
which he set himself to use nothing but synonyms. 
In 601 (1204) he was in Baghdad where he had 
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disputations with the scholars of that city. In 
Djumada I of 6 to (1213) he died in his native 
town. 

Bibliogr ap hy : W. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis 
der Hands Jimf ten .... Berlin , No. 6946/7, 6968 ; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 1. 293; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ed. Flugel, 1. 3 ^ 9 , 3 8 4 ! i>- 33 ; v- 5 8 2, 64S; 
vi. 62, 87; Suyuti, Bughyat at- Wuatt l Tabaka t 
al-L ug haioiyin toa 1 l-Nuhat , Cairo 1326. Yakut, 
Irs/nni al-Arlb ila Manfat al-Adib , ed. Mar- 
goliouth, in G.M.S., vii. 202. 

(_Ilse Lichtenstadter) 
MUTASARRIF. [See Sandjak.] 
al-MU c TASIM bi’llah, Abu Ishak Muhammad, 
an c Abbasid caliph, born in 179(795 — 79b) 
or i So (796 — 7), the son of Harun al-Rashld and 
a slave-giil named Marida. In the reign of his 
brother al-Ma 3 mun [q. v.] he took pait in the 
fighting against the Byzantines in Asia Minor and 
received the governorship of Egypt. After the death 
of al-Ma J mun in Radjab 218 (Aug. 833) he ascen- 
ded the throne and was soon afterwards acknow- 
ledged even by his nephew al- c Abbas b. al-Mahnun 
[q. v.] whom the troops had proclaimed caliph 
and the army also then paid him homage. An 
C x-\hd pretender, Muhammad b. al-Kasim, was dis- 
posed of by the governor of Khorasan Abd Allah ! 
b. Tahir [q. v.]. After concluding a truce with the 
Byzantine emperor Theophilus, al-Mu c tasim sent j 
an army commanded by the Arab general Udjaif ! 
b. Ambasa against the Zott [q. v.] who had migrated 
from India in the Sasanian period and settled in 
the swamps between Basia and Wasit. They had 
been frequently used in their wars by the Muslims. 
After the death of al-Ma mun however, they began I 
to ravage and lay waste the country round as if 
it were hostile territory. They submitted after 
seven months’ fighting at the turn of the year 
219 — 220 (834 — 835) and in Muharram 220 (Jan. 
835) they were brought in ships to Baghdad and 
banished by al-Mu'tasim to ’'Ain Zarba [q. v.]. In 
the same year he appointed Haidar b. Ka 3 us, 
usually called al-Afshln [q. v.], commander-in-chief 
in the war against Babek [q. v.], but it was only 
after two years that he was victorious. The intole- 
rance of the caliph against all those who would 
not share the opinions of the Mu’tazila made 
him unpopular with the people and in addition 
there was the dissatisfaction of the citizens 
of the capital with the undisciplined Berber and 
Turkish mercenaries whom al-Mu c tasim took into 
his service. At the end of 220 (835) he therefore 
resolved to move his residence to a smaller place. 
While his son Harun al-Wathik remained in 
Baghdad as governor, the caliph established him- 
self first on the al-Katal canal and then in Samarra 
thiee days’ journey up the river. Here in the 
course of the year 221 (,836) there arose a splendid 
palace with numerous buildings for the troops 
[cf. the art. Baghdad]. Very soon afterwards the 
war with the Byzantines blazed up again. The 
emperor Theophilus invaded Muslim terutory on 
the Upper Tigris, captured Zibatra and wrought 
tremendous havoc in northern Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. In Djumada I 223 (April 838) al-Mu'tasim 
himself took the field, accompanied by his ablest 
generals. The huge force advanced in three columns : 
the eastern army was commanded by al-Afshln, 
the two divisions of the western one by al-Mu'tasim 
and Ashnas. Al-Afshln very soon put the emperor 
to flight and in Shawwal (Sept.) of the same year 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


Amorium after 55 days’ siege passed through 
treachery into the hands of the caliph who had 
the town destroyed. But the victory had no per- 
manent results. As winter was coming on, al- 
M u c tasim had to retire, particularly as a conspiracy 
in favour of his nephew al- c Abbas b. al-Ma 3 mun 
[q. v.] demanded urgent measures. About the same 
time the ispahbad of Tabaristan Mazi)ar b. Karin 
rebelled, but the rising was suppressed by c Abd 
Allah b. Tahir [q. v.]. In 226 (840 — 841) or 227 
troubles again broke out in Palestine where the 
Umaiyads still had many supporters. Tlie leader, 
Abu Harb al-Mubarka^, claimed to be a descendant 
of the Umai>ads and everywhere preached rebel- 
lion against the caliph until Radja 3 b. Aiyub al- 
Hidarl, whom al-Mu'tasim sent against him, took 
him prisoner and bruught him to Samarra. Al- 
Mu c ta->im died on iSth Kabi c I 227 (Jan. 5 842) 
in Samarra. By favouring the Turks and suppres- 
sing the Arab element he hastened the decline 
of the : Abbasid empire. Unlike al-Mamun, he 
was comparatively uneducated. That learning was 
not allowed to fall into oblivion in hts reign is rather 
due to the chief kadi Ahmad b. Abi Du'ad [q. v.]. 

Bibliography', ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al- 
Md'anf (ed. Wustenfeid), p. 199 sq.\ Va c kubl 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 566-570, 574-584; Baladhurl 
(ed. de Goeje), see Index; Ahmad b. .Abi lahir 
Taifur, Kitab Baghdad, vi. (ed. Keller), passim ; 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 757 sqq., 1164— 1329; 
Mas c udi, Murudj (Paris), vn. 102 — 145; ix. 45, 
51, 69; Kitab al-Aghanl , see Guidi, Tables 
alphabetiques ; Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tornberg), vi. 
201 sqq., 310 — 376; Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri 
(ed. Derenbourg), p. 316 — 324; Muhammad b. 
Shakir, Faiodt al-Wafayat , 11. 270; Ibn Khaldun, 
aKlbar , iii. 256 sqq. ; Weil. Gesch. d. Chaiifen 
ii. 240 sqq, 295 — 336; Muller, D<.r Islam im 
Morgen- and Aoendland , i 520 sqq., 537 sqq. ; 
Muir, The Caliphate , its Rise, Decline, an / Fall 3 , 
p. 513 sqq.', Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
A’obasid Caliphate, see Index; do., Tne Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , passim; Bury, Muta- 
sim's Match through Cappadocia , in Jour nut 
of Hellenic Sc tidies, xxix. 120 — 129. 

(K. V. ZetiersIEEN) 

al-MU c TASIM, Muhammad b. Ma‘n b. Mu- 
hammad Ibn Sumadih Ai.-ruDjini, second 
ruler of the dynasty of i’udjibids [q. v.] 
of the kingdom of Almeida [q. v.], leigned 
from 443 to 484 (1051 — 1091). Gifted like his 
contemporary al-Mu c tamid [q. v.] of Seville with a 
certain amount of poetic talent, he made his capital 
during his long reign one of the great centres of 
culture in the Peninsula. But like the other muluk 
al-tazi'dlif of Spam, he was foi the most of his 
time at war with one or other of his neighbours. 
He was without doubt implicated m the conspiracy 
fomented by the Jew r Yusuf against his master 
Badis, king of Granada [cf. zIwlDs]. Later his forces 
took part with those of YUsut b. lashfln in the 
famous battle of Zallaka [q. v.]. Like the other 
Muslim rulers of Spam he felt in the following 
year the weight of the Almoravid sultan’s arm. 
After unsuccessfully besieging the foi tress of Aledo 
and inciting Yu»uf to act harshly against al-Mu c tainid, 
whom he hated personally, he realised on his 
death-bed that his capital would be besieged by 
the Almoiavids as Seville had been. This is why 
he advised his son aud successor Ahmad MuHzz 
al-Dawla to seek an asylum with the lords of 
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Bougie [q. v.]. Almeria was taken veiy soon after- 
waids by the Almoravids. 

Bibliography. Ibn Bassam, al-Dhak}Sra\ 
Ibn al-Khatib, Ihata and Plum; Ibn al-Abbar, 
al-Huliat al-siyard , ed. Dozy, p. 172, 174; 
: Abd al-Wahtd al-Marrakushl, al-Mu djtb, ed. 
Dozv, transl. Fagnan; Ibn IcJhSu. al-Bayan al- 
mughriv , in., ed. I.evi-Frovenqal ; Dozy. Histoire 
ihs Musulmans d Espag/ie, new ed., iii.; do.. 
Rechcrcins sur f histone et la literature des 
Brahes d'Espag/ie 3 , vol. 1. (memoir on the 
Tudjibids). (E. Lcvi-PROVENgAL) 

al-MUTAWAKKIL 'ala 'llah, All- 'l-Fadl 
Dia t-AK B. Muhammad, an ‘Abband Caliph, 
born m Shawwal 206 (Feb.-March 822), son of 
the caliph al-Mu'tasim and a sla,e-gnl from 
KIi u arizm named Shudiah He ascended the throne 
in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 232 (Aug. 847) on the death 
of his biother al-Wathik. His old opponent, the 
vizier Ibn al-Zaiyat, soon fell a victim to the cruelty 
of the new caliph and a similar fate befell the 
Turkish general Itakh, although the latter along 
with Wasif had helped him to the throne. The 
caliph dreaded his influence and had him tlnoun 
into prison where he died of thirst (Djumada 11 
235 = Dec. 849 — Jan. 850). Fiom the leligious 
point of view al-Mutaa akkil was thoroughly ortho- 
dox. boon after his accession lie forbade any dis- 
putation about the Kur'an. Those who had been 
attested because they would not lecognise the 
teachings of the Mutazila were released and in 
-35 (<849~ ~ S 30) he revived and intensified the 
1 emulations for special dress foi Jew, and Christians 
winch went back to the caliph 'Omar. The sv na- 
gogues and churches recently built in Baghdad 
were taken down and the Mu'tazili chief kadi 
Ahmad b. A hi Du’ad [q. v.] w uh his sons dismissed 
and the office of chief kadi given to the Sunni 
\ ahya b. Aktham. 1 he c Aiids also fell under his 
ban. In 236 (S50 — S51) he had the mausoleum 
of al-Husatn in Keibela' destroyed aud pilgrim- 
age to this place forbidden. The provinces were 
frequently ravaged by rebels and foieign foes. 
In Adharhaidjan in 234 (848—849] Muhammad 
1). al- 11a 1th rebelled; he had earlier been taken 
prisoner and brought to Samaua but had escaped; 
he established himself in the strong town of 
Mat and. The caltph s troops could do nothing 
against him until Bogha al-Sharabj [q. v.j took 
command. After a long siege the latter offered , 
him a pardon: but when ibn al-Ba c ith tued to i 
escape he was seized and brought to Sumatra, i 
where he soon died 111 pnson. \\ hen al-Mutaw akkil j 
attempted to treat semi-independent Armenia like 1 
a conquered piovince, a dangerous lising broke 1 
out theie m 237 (851— S52J, which was suppressed 1 
m the following veai, but only with difficulty, by 
»ogha nl-Kabir. About the same time (238), the ! 
Byzantines landed in Egypt and plundeied Danueita ' 
and in Asia Mntoi the war went on in the tiaditional 
laslnon against the Byzantines. When the I’aulician 
- e ct wa ’ persecuted by the empress Themloia they 1 
went over to the Muslims in masses. The Byzantines 
however, succeeded ,n taking many piisoners. Those 
.to would not become convened were massacred ; 

,e dear a, ;' ,UlaBakkil " ho >' ad ™ved his 

hut left .rah " T ' May - Junu 8 > 8 ) t<J * biui-ts ns 

the Trnl , f °^ > t "° nion’hs, sent Bogha with 
fortune ‘ft a 8 ain ’‘ the Byzantmes, the 

against the en tUrne<1 ', l,0gl3a fou 8 ht "Hh success 
8 the enemy and m the following year the 


emperor Michael himself was defeated at Samosata. 
In 246 (860 — 861) the Muslim generals took a 
considerable numbei of prisoners; but no peimanent 
change in the situation was pi educed. In Syria 
also trouble bioke out. Two governois in succes- 
sion were duven out of Hims and only with the 
help of the troops from Damascus and al-Ramla was 
order restored (241 = 855 — 856). About the same 
time al-Mutawakkil sent an army under command 
of Muhammad b. c Abd Allah ai-Kummi against 
the rebel Bedja. The latter were completely defeated 
but their leader c Ali Baba was pardoned. In the 
reign of al-Mutawakkil the dynasty of the baffatuis 
[q. v.] was established in bidjistan. To keep the 
people of Ba gh dad in check, he sent foi the 
governor of Khurasan, Muhammad b. c Abd Allah 
b. Tahir [q. v.], and when the turbulent piaetouans 
made trouble he built a new residence at I)ja : farl\a 
in 243 (,859 — 860) outside of bamarra, which 
swallowed up enormous sums. Poets and schol 
were rewarded with piincely munificence b) thi> 
caliph. The extravagance, capiiciousness and cruelty 
of the caliph, however, made him hated, and final!) 
he quarrelled with the commander of the Turkish 
bodyguard. In Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 235 (July S50; he 
had arranged that his eldest son Muhammad r> 
Muntasir should succeed him and the two othci 
sons Abu "Abd Allah al-Mu c tazz and Ibrahim a ■ 
MiPaiyad were each to receive a governorship with 
a claim to the throne after al-Muntasu*. He beg./i 
to favour al-Mu c tazz however, and thus arous: 1 
al-Muntasir’s discontent. The latter conspited wrh 
a few' others of the same sentiments and m 
Shawwal 247 (Dec. 86 1) al-Mutawakkil was mur- 
dered [s. AL-FATH B. KHAKAN], 
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(K. V. Zfci ILRS11 EX) 

MUTAWATIR (a.J, part. act. vi. fiom zed-/. 
u that which comes •successively”. It is used as a 
technical term 111 two senses: 

a. In the theory of cognition it is applied t-> 
hi* 4 otical knowledge ( khabar ), if the lattei is 
geneially acknowledged; e. g. the knowledge that 
there is a city called Makka and that there ha- 
existed a king called Alexander. 

Definitions of the term show slight difference-’. 
According to al-I >juidjam knowledge is mutawatir. 
when it is supplied by so many persons that either 
then number or their trustworthiness exclude- 
doubt of it-, ti uth ( TTrifat , ed. Flugel, p- - I0 - 
cf. Spienger, Dictionary of 7'eJmual letin^ 
p - * 471 ). 

Accoiding to Abu Hafs c Umar al-Xa^afi (t 537 — 
1142) reports are mutawatir when handed dow 1 
without deviation by peisons who cannot be sup- 
posed to have plotted a he. Taftazam in h.s 
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commentary (p. 33 sq.) mentions two objections. 
The first is, that Jews and Christians accept as 
mutawatir reports that are rejected by Muslims. 
To this objection TaftazanI simply replies that the 
possibility that these reports should be mutawatir, 
is excluded. The second objection is, that the 
reports of every single repoiter (Jihad , q. v.) re- 
present an opinion only and that an accumulation 
of opinions cannot be said to afford certainty. 
To this TaftazanI replies that often plurality has 
a power of which singleness is devoid, e. g. a 
cord made of hair. 

For the place of this source of knowledge within 
the theory of cognition, cf. the Supplement , s. v. 
C ILM. 

b. In prosody the term is applied to the rhyme 
in which one moving letter intervenes between 
the quiescents. 
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MUTAWWIF, Meccan pilgiims’ guide. 
The woid literally means one who leads the tawaf 
[q. v.]. The task of the mutaivzuif is however by ; 
no means limited to assistmg pilgrims from foreign 
lands, who entrust themselves to their guidance, : 
to go through the ceremonies required at the ! 
circumambulation of the Ka c ba. On the contrary 
they act as guides at the sa c y also and at all other j 
ceiemonies which are prescribed 01 only lecom- j 
mended for the hadjdj or c iimra [q. v.]. L'he mutaw- i 
wifs also cater veiy completely foi the physical j 
welfare of the pilgrims. As soon as the pilgrims 
arrive in Djidda, their agents are ready on the 
arrival of the steamers to provide all the services 
they require from disembark ment to departure for 
Mecca. In Mecca the mutawwifs or members of 
their families and servants take charge of the 
pilgrims. During the whole of their stay they 
provide the pilgrims with lodging, service, food, 
purchases (necessary and unnecessary), attend them 
if they fall ill and in case of death take charge 
of what they leave behind them. 

The mutawwifs of course do not do all this 
for nothing. They are appropriately paid for their 
tiouble and see that, if the pilgrim is rich, their 
friends and lelations also make something out of 
him. Of the money which they themselves receive, 
they have to hand over a considerable p.nt in the 
form of fees, presents etc. to the shaikh of the 
gild and to the treasury, — another leason for 
getting as much as possible out of those entrusted 
to their care. It is therefore no wonder that many 
pilgrims have complained bitterly about the cove- 
tousness of these particularly prominent represen- 
tatives of the Meccan pilgrim industry. Recently 
the fees for guides have been fixed by a legal 
enactment of the Hidjaz government (O. J/., xii. 
[1932], 249). 

Reference has already been made to the fact 
that the mutawwifs are organised in gilds; they 


are divided up into separate groups who sometimes 
have the right to exploit the pilgrims from a definite 
area only (e. g. Lower Egypt). All these groups 
together form the gild with a chief shaikh officially 
recognised at their head. The gild is also very exclu- 
sive. “Wild” (i. e. independent) guides ( d/arrars ) 
have to be content with the scanty pickings left 
over for them by the organised mutawwifs. 
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Arslan, al-Irtisdmdt al-litdj f i Khdtir aUHadpdJ 
ild Akdas Matdf , Cairo 1350, p. 71 — 80. 

(R. Paret) 

al-MU c TAZILA is the name of the great 
theological school which created the 
speculative dogmatics of Islam. The 
meaning of the name is clear from al-Mas c adI, 
Murudj , vi. 22: the Mu c tazilis are those who 
profess the doctrine of I'tizdl , i. e. the doctrine 
of the manzila baina ' l- m a nzil at aifd or the state 
in iei mediate between belief and scepticism, the 
fundamental doctrine of the school (see below). 
A tradition which emanates from the ahl al-hadith. 
derives the name Mu c tazila from a schism which 
took place in the circle of al-Hasan al-Basrl : 
after laying down their doctrine of the manzila 
baina ' l-manzi/atainy Wasil b. c Ata 5 and c Amr b. 
l Ubaid are said to have separated (i tazala) fiom 
al-Hasan's circle to found an independent school 
or rather to have been expelled fiom it by the 
latter. These tiaditions are not entnely without 
historical foundation but the interpietation of the 
name deduced fiom them is ceitainly wrong. The 
Mu c tazilis were proud of their name, which they 
certainly would not have been if it had been a 
nickname invented by their enemies. We have here, 
as the variety of versions also shows, a tendencious 
invention of the ahl al-sunna zca ' l-djanufa anxious 
to rehabilitate al-Hasan and brand the Mu c tazilis 
as heretics. 

Origins and political history. There aie 
quite definite indications that the Mu c tazila was 
of political origin and that it arose under 
the same constellation as the Shi g i and Kharidji 
movements. The accession of c Ali (Dhu ’ 1 -liidjdja 
35) is the great watershed in the currents of the 
histoiy of Islam. It is well know n that several 
notable Companions of the Prophet tefused to 
pay c Ali the homage which he demanded or offered 
it reluctantly. The most fiequenth mentioned weie 
Talha and al-Zubair but the names of many others 
have been preserved : Sa c d b. Abi Wakkas, 
c Abd Allah b. c Omar, Muhammad b. Maslama, 
Usama b. Zaid, Suhaib b. Sinan and Zaid b. 
Thabit (al-Tabari, i. 3072). Of these Talha and 
al-Zubair openly rebelled against C AU but the 
majority remained neutral The Medinese in general 
followed the example of the lattei and in Basra 
al-Ahnaf b Kais with 6,000 Tamlmis and a gioup 
of Azdis under Sabra b. bhaiman also stood aside 
from the quarrel (al-Tabari, i. 3169, 3178). In 
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speaking of the latter the text uses the verb 
I/azala^ which still has its proper sense of “to 
separate from*’, but uhich is already on the way 
to become a political teim meaning “to take up 
a neutral attitude in the quarrel between c Ali and 
his adver&anes”. Now al-Xawbakhtl mentions 
{Kitab Fij nk al-Shfa , ed. Ritter, p. 5) a party 
which on the accession of c AlI separated and 
followed Sa c d b. Abl Wakkas, c Abd Allah b. c Omar, 
Muhammad b. Maslama and Usama b. Zaid. “These 
separated (f'tazalu) from c AlI and refused either 
to fight against him or to take his side although 
they had paid homage to him and had received 
him favourably ; they were called al-MiItazila and 
are the ancesto's of all the later Mu c tazila”. The 
Mu c tazila as a theological school must therefore 
have been preceded by a political Mu c tazila, which 
determined its structure. 

This hypothesis seems to be confirmed if we 
analyse carefully what is recoided of the founders 
of the theological school. Accoiding to a unanimous 
tradition, this school originated with two natives 
of Basra, Wasil b. c Ata* [q v.] and c Amr b. c l baid 
[q v.]. The period of their activity covers practi- 
cally the reign of the caliph Hisham and his 
Umaiyad successors, i. e. the years 105 131 

(723 — 48). We have a good deal of quite eaily 
information about them, not always free from 
lacunae, but sufficient to enable us to grasp the 
leading ideas in their theological work (s ez Bibl.). 
It is clear from all these traditions that the doctiine 
of t'tizal formed the starting point for the creation 
of the school, that Wadi was the first to formulate 
it and that he later won over c Amr to his teaching. 
This is how al-Khaiyat records the origin of the 
idea of I'ctzal. Muslims were agreed that he who 
committed a grave sin deserved the name of fasik 
and of fadjir, but opinions varied as to the 
charactei of the individual who received these 
epithets The Kharidjis said he was an infidel. 
The MurdjPis said he was a believer m spite of 
his fisk and his fudjur ; al-Hasan al-Basrl and hts 
ciicle described him as a hypocrite ( munafik ). 
Wasil demonstrates that the description given in 
the Kuran of a believer and an infidel cannot be 
applied to a believer who has committed a gra\e 
sin; the latter is therefore neither believer nor 
infidel. Xow it is impossible to regard him as a 
hypocrite as al-Hasan wants to do, for a hypocrite 
must pass as a believer until his hypocricy is 
brought to light. The only possible course then 
is to put the Jasik in a special categoiy of those 
who are in an intermediate state ( manzila baina 
1 l- manzila tain 1 ). These same ideas are found in 
the conversation by which Wasil is said to have 
won c Amr o\er to the doctrine of ftizal (al-Saiyid 
al-Murtada, A malt , 1. 1 14 sq. = Ibn al-Murtada, 
al-Mii'tazilah , p. 22 sq. ; source probably al- 
Khaij at). 

There are political problems concealed behind 
these speculations. The doctrine of manzila baina 
’ l-manzilatam 1 is not the result of interest in pure 
speculation, but arose out of an clearly defined opinion 
on the individuals who took part in the quarrels 
that raged round the caliphate of c A!l. It is striking 
how much space is occupied by the question ot 
All, of Talha, of al-Zubair and of c A’isha in the 
lather scant) information which we possess regarding 
the theology of Wasil and c Amr; we cannot doubt 
\*} .^ ere th c e y were dealing with a central problem. 
a ?> and Amr took neither side in the dispute 


1 {Kitab al-Intisar , p. 97 — 98). According to them, 

\ c Ali, Talha, al-Zubair and c A 3 isha were originally 
true and pious believers. But the war which bioke 
out among them divided them into two parties 
who could not both be light; one of these parties 
1 committed a sin but w'e do not know which. We 
1 must therefore leave their cause to Him who knows 
1 it but in their relations with one another we 
cannot regard them as true believers in the strict 
I sense of the word. As a result if one of these 
individuals bears witness against another of the 

■ opposite paity, we cannot accept this evidence; 
leiatively to the one, the other is fasik and vice- 

■ versa (cf. also Baghdadi, Kitab al-Fark , p. 100). 
If we may belie\e the ahl al-hadith , c Amr showed 
himself more severe than \\ asil ; he is said to 
have refused to accept the deposition made by 
any member of these paities against any member 
of the community on any matter whatever {TdrlJch 
B agh dad^ xii. 178; al-Baghdadi, Kitab al-Fa) 

| p. 100); for he declaied guilty {fussak) per sc 
both the parties engaged in the battle of the 
1 Camel It is therefore not surprising that Wasil 
I and c Amr have sometimes been confused with the 
i Kharidjls (verse of Ishak b. Suwaid al- c Adawi, 
j al-Djahiz, Bay an , i. 13). 

j However, the opinion of the leadeis of the 
. Mu'tazila on c Ali is based on quite a different 
! foundation. To understand the position coriectly 
, it is important to note that 1. Wasil and the 
j whole Mu c tazila were definitely enemies of the 
Cmaiyads and that 2. Wasil adopted a somewhat 
! ambiguous attitude regaiding c Othman and his 
, muiderers {Kitab al-Intisar , p. 97 — 98). This 
tacitly implies a declaration in favour of the c Ahds, 
the first actors in the drama played at Mecca in 
, the year 35. Indeed Wasil was on somewhat 

■ intimate terms with the c Alids of Medina (Ibn 
j al-Murtada, al-Mtltazilah , p. 20); the Zaidlya 

revere him as one of their leaders, and Zaidl 
theology is essentially based on that of Wasil. 
This is true not only of the speculative theology; 
there is agreement also on political doctrines. 
The Zaidls do not say that the first caliphs Abu 
Bakr and c Omar were usurpers as the extreme 
Shl c is do; Wasil and with him the whole Mu c tazila 
: regards the caliphate of Abu Bakr as legitimate 
(commentaiy of Ibn Abl Hadld on Nahdj al- 
' Balagha , Cairo 1329, i. 3); he left undecided 
the question of knowing who had the superior 
claim, Abu Bakr, c Omar or c AlI, but he credited 
c All with a superior claim to c Othman. This 
attitude, a little complicated as regards c All, and 
, therefore prudent towards the extreme Shl c Is, at 
the same time unreservedly hostile to the Umaiyads, 
can in my opinion only be interpreted in one way. 

: All these apparently dissimilar lines converge on a 
common centie : the c Abbasid movement. It 
is precisely Wasil’s attitude which we must regard 
as characteristic of the partisans of the c Abbasids. 
The latter regarding themselves as the true ahl 
al-bait, it was evidently in their interest to lower 
somewhat the preponderating position attributed 
to c Ali by the extreme Shi c Is in order themselves 
1 to profit by the prestige enjoyed by the family 
! of the Prophet; but on the other hand, they had 
j every reason not to cut the links with the Shi c Is 
| who weie indispensable as allies to them. It is 
| obvious that in these circumstances it was particu- 
j larly important for them to win over the relatively 
i moderate Zaidl faction to their cause. In a general 
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wav the teaching of Wasil on al-manzila can only 
be perfectly understood if we see in it the 
theoretical crystallisation of the political programme 
of the ‘Abbasids before their accession to power. 
Everything leads us to believe that the 
theology of Wasil and of the eaily 
M u c t a z i 1 a repiesents the official theo- 
logy ofthe c Abbasid movement. This gives 
an unforced explanation of the fact that it was the 
official doctrine of the ‘Abbasid court for at least 
a centuiy. It seems even probable that Wasil and 
his disciples took direct part in the ‘Abbasid 1 
propaganda. In his kastda , mentioned below' j 
Safwan al-Ansarl tells us that Wasil had emissaries 
(j.iii"at) in all parts of the Muslim world. Safwan 
describes them as aident believers and ascetics 
who were distinguished from other men in 
physiognomy and dress; they were the supports 
{aw tad ) of God in all lands and centres in which 
his commandments were made manifest and in 
which the art of disputation (with the enemies 
of the faith) flourished. The period of this activity 
coincides exactly with that of the most intense 
‘Abbasid propaganda, in which all the forces 
w'orking for the ruin of the Umaiyads w'ere co- 
operating; it is impossible not to believe there 
was a connection between the two. That Wasil 
did actually extend his propaganda very far to 
the west is proved by the fact that there existed 
long after the fall of the Umaiyads a Wasili 
community at Tahert (Yakut, i. 815) numbering 
about 3,000 members who had allied themselves 
with the c lbadis. They had rebelled against Mansur 
under Idris b. c Abd Allah al-Hasani (al-Shahrastanl, 
p. 31; on these happenings see Tabari, lii. 561); 
they w'ere therefore reckoned among the enemies 
of the first c Abbasid caliphs. It is interesting to 
note that the connection between Wasil aDd the 
Kharidjis, supposed by Ishak b. Suwaid al- : AdawT 
to exist (see above) was here an actuality. 

The quarrels of Wasil and his followers with 
Djahm b. Safwan [q. v.] form a difficult problem 
which has not yet been solved On the one hand, 
Djahm’s theology left distinct traces on that of 
the Mu c tazila; the doctrine of the created Kur 3 an 
which was later to become a fundamental Mu c tazila 


j between the attitude of these former companions 
; of the Prophet aDd that of the c Abbasids. It is 
true that "Abd Allah b. al- c Abhas entered the 
’ service of c All after the death of c Othman but his 
true sentiments were somewhat ambiguous; he 
was a great friend of c Otljman but a rather lukewarm 
partisan of c Alt and after the latter’s death he 
placed himself at the service of the Umaiyads. 
His descendants did not remain at Medina, probably 
because the c Alids were their rivals there: after 
a stay in Damascus, his son w’ent to Humaima 
near Adhruh and here a formal rapprochement 
took place in 98 between the c Ahbasids and the 
c AIids (Wellhausen, Das arabbche Reich , p. 312^.). 
Before this event, we may regard the c Abbasids 
as a kind of Mu c tazila in the old sense of the word. 

With c Amr h. c U b a i d a new' element enters 
the Mu c tazila as founded by Wasil. ‘Amr originally 
was one of the ahl al-hadith : brought up in the 
circle of al-Hasan al-Basri, he transmitted a large 
number of hadiths from his master and he is 
remembered as one of the tnuhaddithun. His con- 
version to the doctrine of t'tizal brought about 
a rupture between him and these circles; but 
with him a considerable section of the KadarTs 
of the ahl al-hadith joined the Mu c tazila, thus 
reinforcing the more politically inclined Kadariya, 
of which Wasil was the champion. Kadari and 
nnftazili were soon to become synonymous terms. 
c Amr seems to have been decidedly anti-‘Alid (see 
above), in any case he preferred Abu Bakr to 
‘All (Ibn Abi Hadid on A T ahdj al-Balagha % i. 3). 
This attitude implies a certain predilection for 
‘Othman, which is foreign to Wasil: indeed, a 
section of the old Basris, among them al-Djahiz, 
is said to have belonged to the party called al- 
c Othmariiya . c Amr’s point of view was of great 
importance for the development of the Mu c tazila. 
After their final triumph, the ‘Abbarids immediately 
dissolved the alliance with the Shi c a, which had 
only been a political instiument for them. As 
regards the extreme Shl c a, the Rawmfid, the Mu c tazila 
unreservedly followed the direction of their new' 
masters; but it is fairly evident that some of them 
did not decide to break so abruptly with the 
moderate Shi c a. It resulted in a schism. One section 


thesis was probably formulated by Djahm and in 
the doctrine of the divine attributes there are 
coincidences on both sides which cannot be 
accidental. On the other hand, there are many 
serious differences which are probably practical 
and political in their nature. Djahm professed in 
the most extreme form the doctrine of predestination 
( djab> ). All the actions of man are involuntary. 
Wasil maintained the opposite thesis of free will. 
Now' once again we have political problems hidden 
behind these theological controversies; the Umaiyads 
in general preferred the dogma of predestination 
while the opposition accepted the dogma of free 
will in its widest interpietation ; in Damascus. 
Ghailan al-Dimashkl, who figures among the fathers 
of the Mu c tazila (Ibn al-Murtada, al-Mif tazilah, 
p. 15 — 17), was put to death by the caliph Hisham ; 
for holding the doctrine of free will (al-Tabari, 
iii. 1733). 

Once the hypothesis of a definite connection 
between the Mu'tazila and the c Abbasids is admitted, 
the question of the relations between the Mu c tazila 
founded by Wasil and the early Mu c tazila of the 
period of c Ali presents itself in a new aspect. It 
will be admitted that there is a striking resemblance 


remained faithful to the alliance with the moderate 
Shi c a: this section was later to foim a special 
M u c tazila school in Baghdad. But the Mu c ta- 
zills of Br.sia with c Amr at their head seem to 
have attached themselves without protest to the 
‘Abbasid cause. c Anir even became the intimate 
friend of Mansur and so to speak his spiritual 
father. In the w'est, the Muhazills allied with the 
Kharidjis rebelled against the ‘Abbasids (see above). 

Let us sum up the characteristic feature*. of the 
Mu c tazila at the beginning of the c Abbasid period. 
The Mu c tazila was: 1. in general devoted to the 
cause of the c Abbasid caliphs, only a faction 
being opposed to them; 2 decidedly hostile to 
the extreme Shi c a, the Rafida; 3. hostile to the 
Djahmiya, by which however it was a little influ- 
enced; 4. kadari in reuniting several of the old 
factions of this name: 5. in serious disagreement 
w'ith the ahl al-hadith , who soon declared it 
heretical. This position had a decisive influence 
in determing the structure of the Mu c tazila 
theology. The beginnings of this theology go 
back to Wasil and c Amr and are connected with 
the fight against the Rafida. The extreme Shi c Is 
had quite early assimilated a good number of 
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non-Muslim beliefs; we need not doubt that Ma- 
nichaeism played a part in them; in any case 
ceitain gnostic and dualist ideas had found a way 
into Islam through the intermediary of these Shi c is. 
These tendencies, very maiked in Kufa, were also 
represented at Basra; in the house of an Azdl 
who was a sumani or Buddhist, Wasil and ‘Amr 
had frequent meetings with c Abd al-Karim b. Abi 
’I-'Audja 3 and Salih b. c Abd al-Kuddus, who pro- 
fe-sed dualist doctrines ( al-thanaivlya\ we should 
probably understand by this Manichaean views) and 
the poet Bashshar b. Hurd [q. v.] (Kitab al-Aghany 
iii. 24). A serious schism broke up this cuiious 
madjhs. This event decided the whole future of 
the Mu'tazda. Henceforth the fight against zan- 
‘l(i la and thanawiya is a cardinal point in the 
programme of the Mu'tazila. Wasil himself com- 
posed a refutation of Manichaeism which al-Bahill 
(c. 300 A. H.) was still able to peruse (a!-Mifta- 
zihih , p. 21). But they also found themselves 
compelled to combat these heresies in a positive 
fashion ; to the doctrine of fire professed by Bash- 
shar they offered a theology of earth, so to speak, 
a theology based on the natural philosophy of the 
time. The poems of SafwSn al-Ansari (al-Djahiz, 
Kitab al-Bayan , i. 16 — 19) affoid us a specimen 
of this theology: here we have one of the fun- 
damental documents for the histoty of Mu'tazila 
dogmatics It is not yet clear whence came the 
philosophy put at the service of theology but its 
general character is apparent; it is the philosophy 
of the alchemists, physicists of late antiquity, a 
kind of summa of the scientific principles which 
seem to have been accepted everywhere in Asiatic 
Hellenism. Safwan perhaps gives us a hint as to 
the circles from which it came to the Mu'tazila, 
when he tells us that Bashshar called Wasil and 
his friends Darsanis: this is in any case worth , s 
noting. In a general wav those who hnnded on i 


tions^ ( asrna 3 ) and of the precepts of religion 
(ahkam) ; it is 3. polemical: it vigorously invaded 
the domains of other religions and other Muslim 
parties to fight them on their own ground; it is 
4. speculative : it has recourse to philosophical 
means to refute its adversaries and formulate its 
dogmas; consequently it is 5. intellectualist : it 
envisages the pioblem of religion under the purely 
intellectual aspect. Nothing could then be less 
justifiable than to regard the Mu c tazila as philo- 
sophers, free thinkers or liberals. On the contrary, 
they are theologians of the strictest school; their 
ideal is dogmatic orthodoxy; philosophy for them 
is only an ancilla Ji.isi ; they are nothing less 
than tolerant. What they created was Muslim 
scholasticism. 

Parallel to the school of Basra, a Mu'tazila 
school was founded in Baghdad by Bishr b. 
al-Mu'tamir (q.v.; d. 210 = 825-826). This school 
was pro-'Alid ('All preferable to Abu Baki), and 
Bishr was persecuted by Harun al-Rashid. But 
under Ma’mun (q.v.; 198 — 218 = 813 — 833), a 
decidedly pro-'Alid caliph, the school of Bishr 
gained a preponderating influence mainly through 
the theologians Jhumama b. Ashras (d in 210 = 
825-826) and Ibn Abi Du’ad (d. in 240 = 854- 
855 )- This school particularly attacked those who 
held the doctrine of the uncreated Kur’an [q. v.]. 
This attack however had disastrous consequences 
for the Mu'tazila. Abandoned by the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil (232—247) who adopted the doctrine 
of the uncreated Kur'Sn, it rapidly fell from its 
influential position and soon found itself surrounded 
by implacable enemies. In the second half of the 
third century, Ibn al-Rawandl, a partisan of the 
Baghdad school, made a stir when he left the 
Mu'tazila for the most advanced Rafida; a man 
of violent temperament, he criticised the Mu'tazila 


general way those who handed on t in a scathing way which did it much damage, 
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fought these Dahris with a vigour which reveals 
the dependence on this heretical philosophy of 
which they were couscious. The true founder of 
the dogmatic system of the Mu'tazila was Abu 
’1- Hudhail Muhammad b. al- Hudhail al- 
'Allaf [q.v.]. Abu ’I-Hudhail, his friends and 
pupils, continued on a large scale the polemic 
against Manichaeism, a polemic which is certainly 
not unconnected uith the persecution begun by 
the 'Abhasids against the open or secret adherents 
of this religion. On the other hand, he fought the 
Rafida most vigorously, then represented by the 
very remarkable theologian Hish am b. al - Ha* , 
kam [q.v.]; and it was through his disputes 
with the latter that he was led to study the 
books of the philosophers, which furnished him 
with a system of dogmatics, a little bold, but 
full of fertile new ideas. Alongside of him there 
was a crowd of important theologians at Basra: 
Mu ammar, an independent mind whose ideas have 
not yet been sufficiently analysed ; Hisham b. 
Amr al-Fuwatl and al-Asamm, adversaries of Abu 
-Hudhail and several others. Among the pupils 
of Abu ' 1 -Hudhail mention must first be made of 
brahim b Saiyar al-Nazzam [q v.]. These 
chnr n °? lan ^i.? aVe RIu ' taziIa dogmatics its essential 
a^ defenn hlS u he0l ° gy is : 1 >■ ■ apologetic: it aims 
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the extreme Rafida and causing trouble in every 
secular and spiiitual sphere. In the struggle against 
the Karmatians it is no longer the Mu'tazila who 
appear at the head of the defenders of orthodoxy 
but the ahl al-hadlth In the year 300, al-Ash'ari 
1 broke with the Mu'tazila of Basra, of which he 
had been a convinced supporter, to introduce 
speculative dogmatics among the ahl al-hadlth^ who 
were soon to give its character to Sunni theology. 

Among the Mu'tazila theologians of the third 
century we may mention the following. At Basra 
the tradition of Aim ’ 1 - Hudhail al-'Allaf was pro- 
pagated by a flourishing school represented by 
\usuf b. 'Abd Allah al-Shahham, Abu 
'Alt al-Aswarl and others. c Abbad b. Su- 
1 a i m a n was the pupil of PI i sham al-Fuwatl. 
Ibrahim b. Isma'il known as Ibn 'I’laiya 
(d. 218) was the pupil of al-Asamm. The school 
of al-Nazzam developed certain special doctrines 
which the later Mu'tazila rejected (Fadl al-Hadathi 
and Ahmad b. Ha 5 it, Kitab al-Intisdr , p. 222 — 
223); but among the disciples of al-Nazzam we 
also find a 1 - I)j a h i z [q.v.]. In the second half of 
the centuiy, the most important Basra theologian 
was undoubtedly Abu c All Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Dj ubba 3 ! [q.v.]. In Baghdad 
we find in_ addition to the theologians already 
mentioned Lsa b. Subaih al-Murdar, contemporary 
of Bishr b. al-Mu'tamir; then “the two Dja'fars” : 
Dja'far b. Mu bash shir (d. 234) and D j a c f a r 
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b. Harb (d. 236), at a later date Muhammad b. 
Shad dad al*Misma c I Zurkan (d. in 278) und Abu 
‘ 1 -IIusain c Abd al-Rahlm b. Muhammad al-Khaiyat, 
the gieat authority on the history of the Mu c ta- 
zilu (d at the end of the century). On the Mu c ta- 
zila of Syria we are not well informed; and 
only a little better on that of Egypt. The first 
Mu tazill here was Ibn c LTaiya (ef. above) who 
had disputations with al-Shafi c i • with him Hafs 
al-Fard came to Cairo; this last represented 
the official theology in Caiio during the mikna 
of al-\Vathik. Hafs was declared a heretic by al- 
Khaiyat (, Kitab al-Intisar , p. 133 — 134). — In 
Spain the Mu'tazili teaching was disseminated 
by Abu Bakr Farad] al-Kurtubi who had visited 
the east and studied theie w ith al-Djahiz : it was 
therefure al-DjahizIya — at bottom al-Xazzamlya 
— that was known in Spain; very soon the Mu c ta- 
zila seems to have become undistinguishable from 
the Batinlya (Asm Palacios, Abcnmasarra y su 
escuela, Madrid 1914, p. 21 — 22). 

The fourth century saw’ the Shi c a flourishing 
and c Abbasid power disappearing; the favour of 
several Buyid governors now' to some degree made 
good the loss of prestige which had been suffeied 
by the Mu c tazila. The schools continued their work 
and the Mu c tazila spread to the east. At Basia, 
al-Djubba 3 ! had left a large number of disciples 
but his school was soon surpassed by that of his 
son Abu Ha shim [q. v.]; representatives of the 
latter were among others Abu c Abd Allah al- 
Husain b. c Ali al-Basrl (d. 369); Abu ’l-Husain 
al-Azrak (Ahmad b. Yusuf b. Ya c kuo) al-Tanukhi 
(d. 377 ), a member of the well known al-Tanukhi 
family; Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. c Aiyash al-Basri 
and his pupil the Kadi c Abd al-Djabbar b. Ahmad 
al-Hamadhani. The latter, the most remarkable of 
the Basra theologians of the period, migiated in 
360 to R aiy w'heie he founded an influential school 
and died in 415. In Baghdad the school of Abu 
Bakr Ahmad b. C AU al-lkhshidh (d. in 320) do- 
minated the whole century. A very celebiated 
Ba gh dadi, Abu ’ 1 -Kasim c Abd Allah b. Ahmad 
al-Balkhi al-Ka c bl, a pupil of al-Khaivat, founded 
a school at Nasaf, where he died in 319; 
among his pupils we find al-Ahdab Abu 'l-Hasan. 
We also find the Muctazila in Isfahan, where 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Zubaiii of the 
school of Abu ’l-Hudhail had introduced Mu c ta- 
zila doctrines; at K 1 r m i s I n (school of Abu 
Hashim), (iuigan, Nishapur and in several other 
towns of Khurasan. During the fifth centuiy it 
was the theology of c Abd al-Djabbar which do- 
minated at Basra; one of his pupils, Abu Muham- 
mad al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. Mattawaihi, handed 
down the great work on dogmatics of his master, 
al-Muhit bi 5 l-Taklif; another theologian, Abu Ra- 
shid Sa c ld b. Muhammad al-Naisaburi (d. in 460), 
compiled a lesume of the questions disputed in 
the schools of Basia and Baghdad. Several theo- 
logians of Baghdad are known ; some of them 
must have belonged to the Zaidiya and generally 
speaking the Baghdad school becomes more and 
more merged in the Zaidiya. The last great theo- 
logian of the Mu c tazila was al-Zamakhsharl 
[q. v.] (d. in 538) but the schools continued to 
exist long after him, especially in the east. It 
was probably the invasion of the Mongols that 
put an end to them; the Mu'tazila has however 
survived to our day in the Zaidiya. 

It was not speculative dogmatics alone that 


formed the subject of Mu'tazila activity. Their 
part in the history of the exegesis of the Kur 3 an 
is a very considerable one : it was they who in- 
troduced the strictly grammatical method. There 
is a very close connection between them aDd the 
philological school of Basia, the representatives of 
which in general taught Muctazila doctrines (e. g. 
al-Asma c i). The exegetical works of the Mu c tazila, 
for the most part now lost, were utilised to a 
laige extent by their adversaries, e. g. Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razt. — All questions of fikh were vigorously 
discussed in the Mu c tazila schools; the influence 
of the Mu c tazila on the ttsul al-fikh and the 
madhahib has still to be examined. — Lastly the 
science of had'ith certainly received various stimuli 
from the Mu c tazila criticism of the ahl al-hadith . 

Madhhab. Mu c tazila theology is summed up 
under five principles (uslil) or fundamental doctrines 
which one must accept in their integiity to be 
recognised as a Mu c tazili (al-Mas : udI, J/u iid/', vi. 
22). As these were probably in origin the 
principal points in the programme of Mu c tazili 
propaganda, these usTd later became a kind of 
framework of speculative dogmatics. 

I. Asl al-tauhid : the strictest profession of 
monotheism (against any kind of dualism): denial 
of all resemblance between Allah and his creatures 
(against the anthropomorphisms of the muhaddithun 
on the one hand and those of the Rafida and 
Manichaeans on the other): the divine attributes 
recognised (against the Djahmlya) but deprived 
of their real existence: they are not entities added 
to the divine beiDg (this would be shirk; against 
the Si fatly a among the ahl al-hadith) but iden- 
tical with the being (Wasil, Abu 'l-Hudhail): 
allegorical interpretation of the anthropomorphisms 
of the Kurban; denial of the beatific vision; 
vigorous affirmation of a peisonal God and creator 
(against the Dahriya); integral affirmation of the 
revelation of the Prophet but distinction between 
a natural theology and a revealed theology. Problems 
discussed here: 1. The nature of God and his 
attributes: a. omnipresence: God is in all places, 
in the sense that he directs everything (Abu 
’ 1 -IIudhail; al-Djubba 3 !) — he is not in any place 
(geneial thesis); b. perceptibility: he is not per- 
ceived by the senses (thesis generally adopted) — 
he is perceived by the heart (Abu ’l-Hudhail) — 
he has a hidden niahiya which will be peiceived 
in another woild with the help of a sixth sense 
which God will then create (Hafs al-Fard and 
others; thesis declaied heretical); c. the attributes 
(eternal; names of the essence): identical with the 
essence (Abu ’l-Hudhail: thesis generally adopted) — 
inherent in the essence through ma^anl (Mu'ammar) 
— through ahtaal (Abu Hashim); expressing positive 
aspects (Abu 'l-Hudhail and gen ei ally) — negative 
(knowledge: negation of ignorance etc. : al-Xazzam). 
2. The structure of the created world: 
a. stai ting-point anthropology heated in a positive 
way (exact definition of religious duties) and negative 
(refutation of thanawiya ) : man is the empirical 
phenomenon which we see, the body (djisrn) which 
is composed of a certain number of indivisable 
entities (atoms) and which supports the accidents: 
life, the senses, colours etc.; nafs is nuf/ia and 
distinct from ruh (Abu ’l-Hudhail) — man is 
composed of body ( badan ) and ruh (identical with 
nafs) w’hich are mutually interpenetrant ( muda - 
khala); the colours, senses, sensations, forms and 
spirits form different catagories of dja-vahir (not 
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accidents; not atoms); all that is living forms a j he does not: general thesis; b. theodicy: could God 
single category (mudjanasa) (al-Nazzam) — man is prevent evil? yes, for he possesses a store of 
an indivisible entity ( djaivhar ) characterised by hidden grace {lutf) which would be sufficient to 
hay at, c it»u kudra ; the body is the instrument of destroy evil completely at once : Bishr b al-Mu c tamir 
this djazohar\ the accidents (movement, rest, colours and several Ba gh dad theologians — no, for he 
etc.) are inherent in it through ma c am which are always does what is best and wisest for his creation : 
inherent in other mahani etc. in infinitum (Mu c am- general thesis. 2. Human power: created by 
mar) — man is bash ir ("Abbad b. Sulaiman) — God: physical evils, diseases etc. are not subject to 
the nafs is an instrument which the body uses; the human will; man’s actions are movements; 
the ruh is an accident (Dja c far b. Harb) — the distinction between af c dl al-kulub and af c al al- 
ruh is a body and distinct from the life which is djasvarih : problem of tawallnd stated by Abu 
an accident (al-Djubba 3 i) ; b. the physical world: ’l-Hudhail and particularly discussed in the school 
dead nature is distinct from that which is living of Baghdad : the effects of an action are attributed 
in as much as nature acts through darura while to him who performs it, and even after his death 
living beings act through their free will (ikhtiydr ) ; he remains responsible for it. 

f-.r the rot, the one and the other category are III. AsJ a/- 7 oa c d 7 ca 'l-wcfrd (or a J as md 3 7ca 
of the same structure, the problems of physics • ’ l-ahkdm ): practical theology. Problems heie 
being those of anthropology (substance, accidents, ! discussed: a. belief and unbelief: belief consists in 
bodies, atoms etc); theory of zuhur and kumun J all the acts of obedience, obligatory or superero- 
formulated by al-Nazzam and which correspond to j gatory: sins (ma^asi) are divided into grave (kabtfir) 
hi> theoiy of penetration (jnudakhala ) : things are i and petty ( s agk d J ir ) ; the following are kabtfir : 
hidden one in the other, physical development j tashblh A f lah bi khalkihi , tadjwituhu ft huh mi hi 
consists in the hidden things becoming manifest j and takdhlbuhu ft khabarihi , radd al-idj ma : c an z 
(e. g. the fire hidden in the stone). 3. The re- 'l-nabi\ God of his grace may forgive saghtfir : 
lation between God and the created he who is not a Muslim obeys God if he does 
world: a. la ha ka-mithhhi skafw. a rigorous something which God has commanded in the 
distinction between kaiim and muhdath (no hnlul): , Kurban (ta c a Id yurad u 'Hah** bika)\ Abu 'l-Hudhail 
b. the activities of God, expressed by his attri- j (thesis rejected by al-Nazzam and the Baghdad 
butes. have for their objects the things of the school): distinction between iman bi ’ //ah and 
created world. If these activities are eternal, the iman li 'll dh from Hisham al-Fuwatl onwards; 
things ought to be so also; now these things are belief consists in avoiding kabdlir i. e. acts regarding 
created 1. e. put into existence after having been non- which God has laid down a threat (zca c id): al- 
existent; several solutions of the problem: “thing” Nazzam ; b. al-asmd 3 7 ca * l-ahkam : the good (al- 
is only what exists and before the reaction the thing hasan ) is what God has ordained in the Kur 3 an, 
was not thing which implies that divine knowledge evil ( al-kabih ) what he has forbidden. Questions 
is born with the things (Djahml thesis adopted by of fikh in general; c. Tradition: the authenticity 
PI i sham al-Fuvvati) — befoie the creation things of a tradition is only guaranteed by 20 believers one 
were posited {thdbit) as non-existent in God's eternal of whom is predestined to Paradise; there are in 
knowledge but without the accidents which cha- each generation 20 believers who are free from grave 
racterise them in existence (al-Shahham and others) sins (ma c snm): Abu ’l-Hudhail and Hisham al-Fu- 
— with the.'.e accidents (al-Khaiyat, al-Ka c bi and vvati; the tazcdtur does not necessarily piesuppose 
several theologians of Baghdad [school of ?nd~du- believers; the Muslim community can agree upon 
tniyaf), God create ! all things at one time, one in what is an error or a mistake: al-Nazzam and others, 
the other and these things are manifested in the I Y . Asl al-manzila baina ’ l-manzilataini’. 1. Pro- 
created world one after the other (al-Nazzam); c. blems of theocracy: a. the caliphate of Abu 
are the objects of divine knowledge and power Bakr was legitimate but not based on a divine 
limited? Yes (Abu 'l-Hudhail) — no (the others): \ revelation: general thesis; b. superiority of Abu 
d. divine power does not extend to the accidents I Bakr over c Al! (Abu Bakr superior to c Omar, the 
(Mu c ammar) — to the phenomena resulting spon- | latter to c Othman, the latter to c Ali): the old 
taneously from human action (taivallitd, see under , Basils and Thumama; superiority of c Ali to Abu 
asl al- c adl). 4. Revelation: prophecy : a prophet 1 Bakr: the Baghdadis and some later Basrls (al- 
l's tna/sdm , i. e. free from grave ''ins; b. the Kur 3 an: ( Djubba 3 i towards the end of his life; c Abd al- 
created ; God creates the word in a substratum Djabbar); neutral attitude Jazoakkuf) on all that 
( l at ah a 7 -?nahfuz ; the Prophet; the bush etc ). The \ concerns the question of knowing who was entitled 
KuFan is miraculous in composition and style — | to the superiority: Abu Bakr, c Omar 01 c Ali: c Ali 
denied by al-Nazzam: distinction (which goes back superior to c Othman: Wasil, Abu ’l-Hudhail, Abu 
to Wasil) between muhkam , the precepts of the j Hashim. 2. The problems of fasik: the old 
KiiFan which are clear and without ambiguity and problem being no longer a live one, petty sms 
mtita Aid b ih , the piecepts which are not immediately j (al-sa ghd 3 ir) were discussed under this head, 
clear and evident: distinction between ndsikh and i V. AsJ al-amr bi ’ l-mdruf 7 ca ’ l-nahy 
mansukh. , ’ l-munkar : programme of Mu c tazila activity before 

II. Asl all ad l : God is just; all that he does j the coming of the c Abbasids; the faith must be 
aims at what is best for his creation (aslah); he spread by the tongue, the hand and the sword; 
does not desire evil and does not ordain it (amr 1 latgr this asl is little discussed: al-Asamm denies 
and % rdd a identical). He has nothing to do with 1 its obligatory character. 
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text. (H. S. Nyberg) j 

al-MU c TAZZ bi TlXh, Abu c Abd Allah Mu- 
hammad (or al-Zubair) b. Dta c far, an c A b b a s i d 


1 caliph, son of al-Mutawakkil and a slave-girl 
named Kablha. After al-Musta c in had been forced 
to abdicate, al-Mu c tazz was proclaimed caliph on 
4 th Muharram 252 (Jan. 25, 866). When he wanted 
to get rid of the two Turkish generals Wasif and 
Bogha the younger, they got wind of his intentions 
and went back to Samarra. On the other hand, 
he succeeded in putting his brother and successor 
designate al-Mu^aiyad to death and throwing the 
third brother Abu Ahmad into prison. In the 
following year Wasif was killed by the troops 
when they mutinied for their pay aDd he attempted 
to appease them. After the death in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 253 
(Xov. 867) of the governor Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah [q.v], tiouble broke out in Baghdad and 
in the following year Bogha was murdered at the 
caliph's instigation. As the latter could not pay 
the troops they mutinied. Al-Mu c tazz applied to 
his mother who possessed immense wealth, but 
she refused to help him and at the end of 
Radjab 255 (July 869) the cruel and faithless 
caliph was deposed. He was put in a subterranean 
dungeon where he died of starvation in 3 days 
at the age of 24. In his reign the dynasty of the 
Tulunids was founded and Va c kub b. Laith [q.v.] was 
recognised as governor of Sidjistan. The Kharidjls 
sacked al-Maw«il and in Asia Minor the Muslims 
were defeated by the Byzantines. Cf. also the articles 
AL-MUTAWAKKIL, AL-MUNTASIR and AL-MUSTA C lN. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Kutaiba, Kitdb al~ 
Ma c drif ed. Wustenfeld, p. 200; Va c kubi, ed. 
Houtsma. ii. 593. 595, 603, 610 — 616; Tabari, 
ed. de Goeje, iii. 1388 sqq.\ Mas'udi, Murudj , 
ed. Paris, vii. 193, 273, 304, 364 sqq.\ ix. 46, 
52; Kitdb al- Agh dni. see Guidi, Tables alpha - 
betiques ; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, vii. 32 
sqq. : Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri. ed. Derenbouig, 
p. 332 — 335; Muhammad b. Shakir, Fawat al- 
IVafaydt , ii. 185; Ibn Khaldun, aKlbar , iii. 
287 sqq. ; Weil, Gesch. d. Chal if en. ii. 355, 374, 
385 sqq. ; Muir, The Caliphate . its Rise, Decline, 
and Fall 3 , p. 529 sqq. ; Muller, Der Islam im 
, Morgen - und Abendland . i. 528 sq. ; Le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate , p. 17 1, 
i 247, 31 1 — 313. (K. V. Zktterst£en) 

MUTHALLATH, also Muthali.aiha, plur. 
always mutha/lathdt, triangle; it foims the first 
category of plane surfaces bounded by straight 
. lines (al-iasd^it al-musatlaha al-rnustakimat al- 
\ khutlif) (cf. al-Kh" arizmi, Mafdtih , p. 206). Fol- 
1 lowing Euclid’s Elements, i. 7 "Opo ; 24 — 29, the 
Aiab mathematicians classify triangles from two 
i points of view: either accoiding to the sides (<//V c , 

! pi. adld c ) into equilateral {al-muthallath al-mutasawi 
\ ' l-adla ", in Euclid rpr, covov hroxXsvpov). isosceles {al- 
muthallath. al-mutasa 7 oi ' l-diiain. Tplyuvo't It'OtksXsq) 
and scalene ( al-muthallath al-mukhtalif al-adld c , 
Tptymcv <nix\yv6\l), or according to the angles ( zd- 
iciya, pi. zawayd). into right-angled (al-muthallath 
al-kd im al-zdioiya. Tp/ywvov opxo'y astov), obtuse- 
angled (al-muthallath al-munfai idj al-zdioiya, rpl- 
yoovov xfifiAvyuviov) and acute-angled (al-muthallath. 
al-hadd a l-zaioi \ a (zazoaya^. Tplyccvov o^vywviov). 

In the equilateral triangle the base is called 
al-kafida , the apex al-ra^s. the sides al-diPdn 
(see above), in the right-angled triangle the hypo- 
tenuse is called al-kutr , i. e. “diameter" (because 
the hypotenuse represents the diameter of the circle 
described around the right-angled triangle); for 
the two sides the term al-diPdn is generally used. 
Misdhat al-mu that la that as a technical term 
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means trigonometry (cf. Dozy, Supplement, i. 163a). 

Muthallatha (always with the feminine ending) 
is a technical term in astrology. Astro- 
logy divides the zodiacal circle ( men taka [q. v.j) 
into four muthallathat (Gr. rplymx, Lat. trigona , 
triquetru ), each of which includes three signs 120° 
apart. These “are situated together in the trigonal 
plane” ( tathllth . Gr. T-p/ynivov, Lat. aspectus trinus)\ 
the word tathllth itself is frequently found as a 
synonym of muthallatha which comes from the 
same root ( th-l-th ) (cf. Dozy, op. cit ., p. 162b). 

In star nomenclature Kata tab a l-Muthallath 
is the constellation of the (northern) 
d ri angle (in Etatosthenes AeArwrcv, in Ptolemy 
T plywm) which is adjoined in the east by Perseus, 
in the north by Andromeda, in the west by Pisces 
and in the south by Aties. According to Ptolemy 
(Almagest) and al-Suft (ed. Schjellerup, p. 123 sq.). . 
it consists of three stars of the third magnitude and 
one of the fifth. The star at the apex (2 Trianguli) 
is an astrolabe star and is called Ra’s al-Muthal- 
lath. The latter name is found in Libros del saber 
Je astrenomia del rey D. Alfonso X de Castilla 
in the corrupted form “alcedeles”. 

^Bibliography. al-Kh"'arizmi, Kitab Ma- 
fatih al- l lum . ed. G. van VIoten, Leyden 1895 * 
Codex Leidensis 399, 1. Euclidis Elementa ex . 
interpretatione al- Nadschdschadschii, Copenhagen 
t 893 J 93 2 i y ol. i.; 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, ' 

al- A ateakib tea ' l-Sutaar ( Description des etoiles 
fixes), ed. H. C. F. C. Schjellerup, St. Peters- 
burg 1874. (Willy Hartner) 

ai.-MU'TI. [See Allah, ii.] 
al-MUIT li ’llah, Abu ’l-Kasim al-Fadl, 
an C A b b asi d c al i p h, son of al-Muktadir [q. v.], 
brother of al-Rsdl and of al-Muttaki [q. v.j. Al- 
Muti' was a bitter enemy of al-Mustakfi [q. v.] 
and therefore went into hiding on the latter’s 
accession and after Mu'izz al-DawIa [q. v.] had 
become the real ruler, al-MutI c is said to have 
taken refuge with him and incited him against 
al-Mustakfi. After the deposition of the latter in 
Djumada II or Sha'ban 334 (Jan. or March 946) 1 
al-Muti was recognised as caliph. His reign marks 
a very unfortunate period in the history of the 
'Abbasids. The caliph himself had not the slightest 
authority; the power was in the hands of Mu'izz i 
al-Dawla and after his death (356 = 967) in those I 
of his son Bakhtiyar. The Fatimids were growing . 
more and more powerful and the Samanids also ' 
declined to recognise al-Muti c as the legitimate I 
suzerain. The Hamdanids were weakened by their 
wars with the Buyids and the Fatimids. In Baghdad I 
the Sunnis and Shi'is were fighting one another 
and several Sht'i usages were introduced by the 
Buyids who had c .\lid sympathies. At last the 
weak aud sickly caliph was forced by the Turks 1 
to abdicate in favour of his son 'Abd al- Karim 
al-Ta i c ( ijth Dh u ’ 1 -K a =da 363 — August 5, 974). 
Al-Muti c died in Muharram 364 (September — ' 
October 974) in Dair al-'Akul. 

Bibliography. Mas'ndi, Murad; (ed. Pai is), I 
1 .(</., ix. 48, 52; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Toinberg), | 
, V1 ' K 315, 338 sqq.-, Ibn al-Tiktnka, al-Fakhri i 
£ ' Dere °bourg), p. 39 o sq. ; Muhammad b. 

al ~ "• I2 5 i Weil, Gesch. , 

MUTT a^ , / U ' ' sq - ( K - v - Zettersti'.en) 

loose the h" uV;, ? ait- P aS5 ' from “to 

it free” re V ; ° f an . animal ) *« - to let 

Dawud, Djiha / K“k ^ tra < 3 . 46; Ahu . 

‘ , bab 100). The term is also applied 


to the loosening of the bowstring (Bukhari, Djiha J. 
b. 170), of the garments, the hair etc. Thence 
the common meaning absolute, as opposed to 
restricted ( mukaiyad ), and further the accusative 
, mutlukan “absolutely”. The use of the term is 
i so widely diffused, that a few examples only can 
. be given. 

In grammar the term maful mutlak denotes 
1 the absolute object (cognate accusative), i. e the 
objectivated verb of the sentence, such as “a sitting" 
in the sentence: he sat a sitting. 

In the doctrine of the roots of fikh the 
term is applied to the mudjtahid , of the' heroic 
, a g<b the founders of the madh/tabs who are called 
, mudjtahid mutlak , an epithet which none after 
them has borne [cf. idjtiiiad]. 

In dogmatics the teim is applied to existence, 
so that al-U'tidjud al-mutlak denotes Allah, as 
, opposed to His creation, which does not possess 
existence in the deepest sense. 

In ontology the term is also applied to 
existence (tvndjud) in connection with the question 
of the nature of the latter. Here al-wudjud al- 
mutlak hi opposed to al-tcitdjud al-mahmul li 
'l- mate did. See the art. mantik, supra p.’259b. 

In other surroundings the term has the meaning 
“general” as opposed to Mass; cf. the definition 
in Djurdjani’s Tcfirijat; Mutlak denotes the one 
without specification. Cf. further the Pictionai y 
of the Technical Terms. 

On the meaning of ratal mutlak in prosody, 
cf. Freytag, Darstellung d. ara'b. Verskunst , Bonn 
i8 3 °i P- 3 ”- 

Bibliography, de Sacy, Grammaire arabe , 
second ed., i., Paris 1831, p. 298; Wright, A 
Grammar of the Arabic Language , 3rd e d., new 
impression, Cambridge 1933, ii. 54 sqq. • M. s. 
Howell, A Grammar of the Classical Arabic 
Language , Allahabad. 1883, j. 139— 142; Juvn- 
boll, H andleidmg tot Je iennis tan de moh. 
wet, Leyden 1925, p. 24; Snouck Hurgronje 
in Z. D. M. G., liii. 140 sqq. ( Verspr. Gcsckriftin, 
ii. 385 sqq.)-, Horten, Die speculative un i positive 
Theelogie im Islam, Leipzig 1912, Anhang I 
and II, s. v.; al-Idji, Mawakif, Constantinople 
I2 39 i P- i8 4 sq. ; al-Djurdjani, Ta'rifat, ed. 
Flugel, p. 233; Muh. A c la al-TahanawI, Diet, 
of the Technical Terms, Calcutta 1862, p. 921— 
9 2 4 ’ _ (A. J. Wensinck) 

al-MUTTAKI li ’llah, Abu Ishak Ibrahim, 
all 'Abbasid caliph, son of al-Muktadir [q. v ] 
and a slave-girl named Khalub. In Rabi' I 329 
(Dec. 940) he succeeded his brother al-Radi [q.v.]; 
by this time the caliphate had sunk so low that 
five days passed after the death of al-Radi befoie 
steps were taken to choose his successor. Al- 
Muttaki at once confirmed the Amir al-Lmaia’ 
Bedjkem [q.v.] in office; after his death however, 
the lurks and Dailamls in the army began to 
quarrel with one another. Aba 'Abd Allah al-Baudl 
[see al-baridi] seized the capital but could only 
bold it a few weeks. lie was driven out by the 
Dailami chief Kurtegin who however was soon 
overthrown by Ibn Ka ik [q.v.]. When Abu 'Abd 
Allah sent his brother Abu ’ 1 -Husam with an 
army against Baghdad, the caliph and Ibn Ra’ik 
escaped 10 al-Mawsil to the Hamdanids (Djumada II 
33 ° — Feb. — March 942). After the assassinatiun 
of Ibn Ra’ik the Hamdanid Abu Muhammad al- 
flasan was appointed Amir al-Umara’ aud leceived 
the honorific title of Nasir al-Dawla. The occu- 
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pation of Ba gh dad offered him no difficulty: the 
Turkish general Tuzun rebelled a little later and 
Aa-dr al-Dawla had to evacuate the capital which 
was enteied by Tuzun in Ramadan 331 (Juni 943) 
as Amii al-Umara\ Al-Muttaki soun found himself 
foiced to seek the protection of the Hamdamds 
again and at the beginning of the following year 
(autumn 943) he fled to al-Mawsil. Then he settled 
in al-Rakka but w hen Tuzun made peace w ith Xasir 
al-Dawla, al-Muttaki appealed for help to the 
Ikhshidid of Egypt ; the latter came to al-Rakka 
in Radjab 332 (March 944); the negotiations how- 
ever were unsuccessful and finally the caliph put 
his trust in Tuzun, who after as-uring him of his 
loyalty by the most sacred oaths had him blinded 
(Safar 333 = Oct. 944). Al-Muttaki was then declared 
to have been deposed. He died in Sha c ban 357 
(July 96 8). 

Bibliography : Mas'udI, Murudj, ed. Paris, 
viii. 344 — 376; ix. 48, 52; Ibn al-Athir, ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 275 sq . ; Ibn al-Tiktaka, a l- Fokin J, 
ed. Derenbourg, p. 385 — 388 ; Ibn Khaldun, 
aCfbar, iii. 409 sqq. ; Weil, Gesch . d. Chalifen , 
ii. 680 sqq ; Muller, Der Islam bn Morgen- 
und Abcndland, i. 56 6 sqq.; Muir, The Caliphate 
its Rise , Decline, and Fall 2 , p. 575 sqq . ; Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate . 
p- 56, 195. _ (K^ V. Zetterstefn) 

al-MUTTAKI al-HINDI, author of several 
woiks in Arabic, w'hose real name was c Ali b. 
Husam al-DIn c Abd ai.-Maiik b. KadI Khan 
AL-Shaphiu al-Kadiri, was born at Burhanpur 
in Gudjarat of a respectable famdy of Djawmpur 
[q. v.]. He first joined the Cishti order, as a 
disciple of c Abd al-Karim b. Shaikh Badjan at 
Buihanpur and afterwards went to Multan where 
he read with Husam al-Dln al-Muttaki, after whom 
he is called al-Muttaki. He spent the remaining 
portion of his Indian life at Ahmadabad during 
the reign of Bahadur Shah, but left India for 
Mecca after Humayun defeated Bahadur Shah in 
94 l (i 534 )- He spent his last days in Mecca where 
he lived for thirty years more, during which he 
read with Ibn Hadjar al- c Askalani and others and 
entered the Kadirl and Shadhili orders. His high 
spiritual life and learning led many people to 
become his murid (spiritual disciple). He died a 
highly respected saint and scholar in Mecca 975 
(1567) at the age of ninety. He is the author of 
the following works : 

1. al-Burhan fi ^ Ala mat Mahdi dhhir al- 
Zamdn,zm account of the Mahdi and of his coming 
at the end of the w r orld; 

2. al-Burhan al-djali fi MPrifat al-ITali; 

3 * Talkhis al-Baydn fi c A Id mat Mahdi ahhir 
al-Zaman * 

4- Djaivami al-Kalim fi ' l- Mazvdfiz zoa ’ l- Hi ham, 
a collection of sentences on morals; 

5. Hiddyat Rabbi Hnda Fa had al-Murabbi\ 

6. al-Hiham ; 

7 - Kanz al- : Cmmal fi Sunan al-Ahzoal, a 
combined edition of Suyuti’s Did mi' al-Masdnid 
or Dj dnl a l- Dj azvdmi c or al- Dj dmt g al-kabir, 
newly arranged according to chapters (printed 
in Haidarabad 1312); 

8. al-Mawdhib aCaliya fi Plan! al-Hiham al- 
ii u Fan iya zva ’ 1 - had i thiya ; 

9. MinhadJ al- Cmmal fi Sunan al-Akzodl, 
an abridgement of SuyUtl’s well-known alphabe- 
tically arranged work a l- Did ml al-sa chir containing 
a collection of traditions from authentic sources, 
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newly arranged accoiding to chapters together with 
a supplement ; 

10. Muhht tsar a l- Hi hay a, an abridgment of 
Djazau’s dictionary of traditions entitled al-Xihaya 
fi G ha rib al-Hadith ; 

11. Xiam a l- Mi c yar zva d-Mihyds li-Ma’rifat 
Mardtib al-Xas. a short tract on the classification 
of man. 

Bib l i og r a ph y ; c Abd al-Hakk al-Dihlawi, 
Akhbdr al-Ahhyd)\ p. 249; Azad al-Bilgrami, 
Subhat al-Mat djan, p. 43; Fakir Muhammad 
al-LahoiI, Hadd'ik al-Hanafiya. p. 382: Siddik 
Hasan al-Kannudji, Abdjad al-'Vlum , p. 895; 
Rieti, Persian Cat., p. 356: and Brockelmann, 
G.A.L . , ii. 384. (M. Hidayet Hosain) 

MUWALLAD (a.) means properly one born 
of non-Aiab parents but brought up among Arabs. 
This is how it is usually to be translated in the 
Hadith (e. g. Malik, Nikdh , bab 42). Later it was 
used to distinguish from the new convert 
the children of converts, who weie 
brought up in Islam. The common translation 
“renegade” is wrong as is the adoptado of Pedro 
de Alcala. In theoiy they had equal rights with 
the old Muslims but the caliph c Omar in the in- 
terest of the state’s finances ordered that they 
should pay the land-tax ( kheuddj ) while the old 
Muslims only paid a tenth of the yield. The 
muwalladun were of special importance in Muslim 
Spain, especially from the time of c Abd al-Ruhmanll, 
when conversions to Islam became more and more 
numerous Some even retained their old family- 
names (Banu. Angelino, Banu Sabauco). This section 
of the population among whom were often crypto- 
christians {Christiani oaulti) played the largest part 
in the frequent revolutions against Muslim authority 
in Spain. 

The po->t-classical poets were called muwalladun 
in contrast to the Isldmiyun , their language was 
no longer considered a model of giammar, lexico- 
graphy and prosody. The boundary between the 
two lies about the end of the hist century. Among 
best known muwalladun were al-BuhtuiI, al-Muta- 
nabbi and, according to some, also al-Favazdak and 
Djarlr. 

Bibh og r a p h y ; The dictionaries; v. Kremer, 
Cult ur ^ esc h ich te, ii. 154; Dozy, Histoire des 
Mus it l mans d'Fspagnc , ed. Levi- Pro vengal. Leyden 
1932, i. 283 sqq . ; E. Levi-Provengal, C Espagne 
musulmanc , Paris 1932, p. 18 sq. 

(Heiu-ening) 

MUWASHSHAH, Muwa^hshaiu or TawshTh, 
an ode or poem intended to be sung, is 
so called by comparison with the zoiyhdh, which 
is a double belt ornamented with pearls and rubies 
or a band of leather studded with pearls which a 
woman wears across her body from the shoulder 
to the opposite hip, thus going round the body. 
The muwashshah is composed of two parts one 
of which contains complete lines and the other 
hemistiches. 

The muwashshah, which belongs to the “seven 
kinds or branches” (funun) considered to be 
post-classical, is composed according to the rules 
of the purest syntax. 

The muwashshah is divided into “stanzas”, the 
technical name of which is not exactly settled; 
they are usually called djuz" or bait. In its most 
perfect form, it usually begins with one or two 
lines, a sort of prelude to the actual poem; this 
prelude is called madhhab , gh usn ur matla c ; we 
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also sometimes find the tasrf\ if it is a distich, 
the first hemistiches of each verse rhyme together 
and the two second hemistiches also. If A be the 
rhyme of the first hemistich and B that of the 
second, the madhhab or ghusn is of the following 
form : 

( A B 


I line | A — — ■. B 

After the madhhab or gh usn come the stanzas 
proper called : djud or bait. 

The djud or bait contains two parts : the first 
consisting of a varying number of hemistiches with 
the same or alternate rhymes, which however are 
never those of the madhhab or ghusn. This first 
part is called dawr or simt. The second part 
which is exactly like the madhhab or ghusn. both 
as regards number of lines and thymes, is called 
kafla or hujl. The stanza therefore presents the 
following form : 

First type C 

C 

C 

A B 

Second type C 

D 

C 

D 

C 

D 

A B 

A B 


The blind poet of Tudela shortened the hemi- 
stiches which gives a more lively rhythm: 

A B 

C 

A B 

C 

It would be wearisome to give all the forms 
of stanzas which are found in the muwashshah. 

From the point of view of metre, very great 
variety is found. Martin Hartmann recognised 146 
which may go back to the 16 classical metres. 
Three other types which are found do not seem 
to be derived from any well defined form: 

mapTdiitu new type 

mutaf a c ilatun type approaching the khabab 

niustaf c ilatun mustaf^ilun 

a type which might be connected with du bait 

From the historical point of view, Freytag thinks 
that the mmvashshah belongs to an old type which 
has now' disappeared. There is certainly no doubt 
that the pre-Islamic poets composed poems similar 
to the muwashshah; these are known as musammat\ 
we find here again the word shut applied to the longest 
part of the stanza or couplet of the muwashshah. 

The mnsammat began with an opening line with 
tasri c ; then came four hemistiches rhyming to- 
gether on a different rhyme from the first line: 
next came a fifth hemistich rhyming with the first 
‘ and completing the stanza. A new stanza followed 
with four hemistiches not rhyming with those of 
' the first stanza; it ended with a hemistich rhyming 
with the opening line. Here is the scheme: 

A A 

B B 

B B 


The rhyme or rhymes of the d iwr or simt vary , 
from one stanza to another; but those of the kafa \ 
are always the same as those of the madhhab or 
ghusn. The kafla is a sort of refrain which does : 
not fail to make an impression on the listeners 
by the repetition of the same sounds and rhythms, i 
These are the most usual models of the mu- 
washshah; but the poets, not being bound by 
hard and inflexible rules, have, each accotding to 
his temperament, exercised their imagination con- 
siderably in this genre. 

Thus Ibn Sana’ al-Mulk composed a poem in 
which the first foot of each hemistich is fa'ilun 
and has the same rhyme as the hemistich of which 
it forms part. This is the scheme: 

madhhab \ A A 

or ghusn f A - A 

dawr 
or simt 



C 

c 

A 

Imru T-Kais is said to have composed a piece of 
this nature but it does not seem to be genuine. 

The inventor of the muwas]isbah is said to have 
been Mukaddam b. Mu'afa, a poet at the court 
of c Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Marwanl who 
ruled in Spain (275 — 300 = 888 — 913)- He vvas 
followed by Ibn c Abd Rabbihi, author of aldlkd 
al-fatid. Their muwashshah are however believed 
to be lost. 

The first to shine in this genre W'as c Ubadat al- 
Kazzaz, a poet of al-Mu c tasim b. Sumadih. prince 
of Almeria. Al-A'lam al-BatalyawsI records that he 
heard Abu Bakr b. Zuhr say: “All the composeis 
1 of muwashshah are simply children beside c Ubadat 
al-Kazzaz”. In the opinion of all men of letters 
no contemporary writer could rival Tbadat al- 
! Kazzaz in the days of the muluk al-tawaif. 

After him comes Abu c Abd Allah Irfa c Ra’sah, 
the court poet of al-Ma’mun b. Dhu ’ 1 -lSun, prince 
of Toledo. In the time of the Almoravid dynasty 
there flourished a group of poets among whom 
may lie mentioned the blind poet of Tudela, 
Ibn BakI, Abu Bakr b. al-Abyad, Abu Bakr b. 
Badja. 

In the time of the Almobads the most famous 


B B 

B B 

B B 



etc. 
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composers of muwashshah were Muhammad b. 
Abu ’ 1 -Fadl and Ibn Haiyun. At a later period we 
have Ibrahim b. Sahl aUlsra’iLi, a poet of Seville 
and of Ceuta, Ibn Khalaf al-Djaza'iri (of Algiers), 
ibn Khazar of Bougie, the vizier and celebrated 
man of letters, Lisan al-Din b. al-Khatib. 

Eastern poets have followed those of Spain. 
One of them, Ibn Sana 5 al-Mulk al-Misri (551 — - 
608 = 1156 — 1 2 12), acquired a reputation in both 
east and \\ est. 

As to the subjects of the muwashshah they are 


the 

as they are composed with the definite object of 
being sung to the accompaniment of stringed 
instruments they are usually love-poems. 

On the musical origins of the muwashshah see 
the article tik. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomenes , 
tiansl. de blane, Paris iSo8, lii. 422; ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushl, al-Bayan , Leyden 1881, 
p. 63; transl. Fagnan, Algiers 1893, p. 77; Ibn 
Absijlhl, Mustatraj Bulak 1292, 11. 258; al- 
Muhibbl, Khulasat al-Athar , Cairo 1284, l - 108; 
Ibn Rashlk, al-'Umda , Cairo 1325 (1907),!. 11S; 
Muhammad Diyab, Ta rikh Adab al-Lughat al - 
arabiya , Cairo n. d., 1. 1 29; Muhammad Tal c at, 
(Shay at al-Arab fi Sina' Shi'r al-Arab , Cairo 


Histoire , Dozy had to pass it over almost in 
silence in spite of its importance in the history 
of the early xi*h century in Spain. 1 have been 
able in the course of recent years to fill this gap, 
thanks to the discovery of accounts of the hadjibate 
of al-Muzaffar in the Dhakhira of Ibn Bassam and 
1 the Sayan of Ibn ‘Idhaii and the unpublished 
! chapter devoted to him by Ibn al-Khatib in his 
. Pmal al- Plant. The result is the discovery that 
I the septennium of c Abd al-Malik was for Muslim 
Spain a period of peace and prosperity, a legular 


same as those of the traditional kasida s; but j golden age, just on the eve of the first upheavals 

which preceded the collapse of the Umaiyad 
caliphate; the chroniclers compare this period to 
the first week of a mairiage ( sabi' al- c a/ usj cf. Dozy, 
Suppl. Diet. Ar. f i. 626 — 627). 

Al-Mansur had actually left his son and successor 
an empire not only completely pacified and solidly 
oiganised but aKo enjoying an economic prosperity 
hitherto unprecedented. c Abd al-Malik aimed at 
following scrupulously the line of conduct laid 
down for him in his father’s last wishes : to preserve 
and justify the popularity of the c Amirid regime 
by peace at home and the continual harassing of 
the Christian foe beyond the marches (thughur). 
Every year of Muzaffar's rule was therefore marked 
by a summer expedition (saifa) or a winter one 


1316 (1898), p. 93; Muhammad al-Damanhuri, | {shatiyay. in 393 (1003) he led his armies against 


Hasliiya c ala ’ l-Kaft , Cairo 1316, p. 361 Ah- 
mad al-Hashnni, Mizan al- Dha hab fi Sunt at | round 
Shir al-Arab , Cairo n. d., p. 132; c Abd al-Hadi , before 
Aadja al- A by ail, Situd a l- Sin tali' h-SuTid a!- 
Matalf, Bulak 1283, 1. 381; Djabran MikhaTl 
Futlya, al-Bast al-shafi fi c llmat * l-Arud :va 
' l-Kawaft , Bairut 1890, p. 103; L. Cheikho, 
c /lm al-Adab , Bairut 1 90S (b*h ed.), p. 422; 

Bistami, M u hit al-Muhit , Bairut 1870, p. 2252 


Catalonia {btlad al- If rand / ), laid waste the country 
Barcelona and destroyed 35 strongholds 
returning to Cordova; in 395 (1005) an 
expedition was led against Castille by the had/ib ; 
in the following year his objective was the town 
of Pampeluna [q. v.], which he seems to have ap- 
proached but not reached; in 397 (1007) took 
place, against Catalonia, the expedition known as 
the “victorious” ( gh azat al-nasr ') : c Abd al-Mabk 
(sub zv-sh-h ); Ibn Khaihkan, transl. de Slane, i forced his way into Cluma and carried off a vast 
London 1843 — 1871, i., introd. p. xxxv. ; Frey tag, j booty. This triumph earned for him from the 
Darstellnng der arabischen Verskunst , Bonn j nominal sovereign the title of u Victoi” (^al-Muzaffar) 
1830, P* 421; Martin Hartmann, Uber die Mu- | which henceforth replaced his previous lakab of 
iv a si ah genannte Art der Strophengcdichte bei ! Saif al-Dawla. In the course of the winter of 398 

Actes du i (1007 — 1008) there was an expedition which ended 


den Arabern (Extr. from the 
Congr. des Orient ., Genova 1S94), Leyden 1896; ] 
do, Das arabische Strophengedicht , I: Das AIu- 
zvassah, Weimar 1897; il. Gies, Ein Edit rag 
zur Kenntniss sieben neiierer arabischer Eers- 
a> ten^ Leipzig 1879, p. 17; Hammer-Turgstall, 
art. on the ntuzvashdiah and the zadjal , in J.A , 
1839, 1849; A F. von Schack, roesie itnd Kunst 
der Amber in Spaniett und Stcihen, Berlin 1865; 
Guyard, in J.A., 1876; Grangeret de Lagrange, 
Anthologie arabe , Paris 1828, p. 200; W. Lane, 
transl. of the 1001 Nights , ii. 28S, note 52; Ibn 
Bassam, al-Dhakhira , note on the muivashshah 
in Revue de I Acad, ar . de Damn .>, 1922, p. 380. 

(Moh. Beslheneb) 

al-MUZAFFAR, the honorific lakab by which 
the second of the c A m i r 1 d dictators of 
Muslim Spain is best known, the son of the 
celebiated al-Mansur [q. v.], AbD Marwan c Abd 
al-Malik Ibn AbI ‘Amir al-Ma c afirI. He was 
invested with the office of hadjib by the caliph 
Hisham 1 1 , on the death of his father, on 28 th Rama- 
dan 392 (Aug. 10, 1002) and ruled as absolute 
master the territory of al-Andalus until his death 
of angina as he was setting out on an expedition 
against Castille on i6< h Safar 399 (Oct. 20, 1008). 

The relatively short period of the hadjiv ate of 
c Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar was until quite recently 
almost unknown for lack of documents and in his 


the capture of a castle of San Martin which 
has not been identified. The last expedition under- 
taken by him as mentioned above came to nothing 
; but at least enabled him to die like his father 
[ on the way to wage war on the infidel. 

■ At home al-Muzaffar maintained intact the strong 
I administrative organisation which dated fiom the 
I reign of c Abd al-Rahman III [cf. UMAIYADS, ii.] 

? which al-Mansur had maintained intact, while re- 
j moving from it the representatives of the Arab 
1 aristocracy. On his accession to office, he won 

■ the good graces of the Cordovans by reducing 
taxes by a sixth. He was easily able to dispose 

| of several conspiracies against him. He left to his 
, brother c Abd al-Rahman Sancho a heritage which 
\ the latter might easily have preserved if he had 
1 not at once exasperated his subjects against him 
] by displacing a hateful partiality and attempting 
j to arrogate to himself the caliphate completely. 

Bibliography. Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira . 
j vol. iv. (my own MS.); Ibn Hdhail, al- Sayan 
; al-inughrib , vol. iii., ed. E. Levi- Pro venial, Paris 

i 93 0 -> P- 3 — 37 > a-ad transl. in the new edition 
by the same of the Histoire des Musulmans 
d'Espagne of R. Dozy, Leyden 1932, iii. 185 
| sqq. ; Ibn al-Khatib, Prnal al-Elam f i man 

\ buyta kabl al-Ihtilam min Muluk al-Islam , 

the part referring to the history of Spain, ed. E. 
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Levi-Provengal, Rabat 1934 (in print), p. 97 sqq. ; j a constitution. The ecclesiastical leaders returned 
al-Makkari, Xaf/i al-Tlb (Analectes), ed. Leyden, from Kum. There followed some friction with 
index ; Ibn Khaldun, ''liar, iv. ; E Levi-Provengal, the government about the elections and other 
V Esragne musuimane an X 1 '" 1 ' stick. Institutions matteis, but at last, on October 7, 1906, the first 
et vie social:!, Paris 1932, index. Persian MaJjlis or National Assembly was opened 

(E. Ltvi-PROVENgAL) by the Shah. The new A/aJqhs had to face lmme- 
al-MUZAFFAR b. ‘ALl. [See ‘Imran b diately some difficult problems and showed f 1 0 111 
Sh Vlllx .1 the beginning its determination not to be a mere 

al-MUZAFFAR 'Omar b. Aiylb. [See Atvu- toy in the hands of the court party. Progress was 
hides, H iMA.] hampered, however, by dissensions amongst clerical 

MUZAFFAR al-DIN, fifth Shah of Persia and non-clerical members of the popular party, 
of the Kadjar [q. v.] dynasty, was born on while there were disturbance, in Tabriz, owing to 
March 25, 1833. He was Shah Xasir al-Dins the tyranny of the crown prince Muhammad ‘All. 
second soil, the eldest son Zill al-Sultan being of The Constitution ( Kanun-i .i<asi; q. v.) was 
loner birth by his mother. As crown prince Mu- ratified by the Shah only on December 3 °, 1906. 
zaffar al-Din had been some time governor of Muzaffar al-Dln himself died on January 8, 1907 
AdJiurbaidjan (a description of him as crown prince ! after a long illnes, leaving Ins country to the 
in Cuizon, Persia and the Persian Quest. on,i. 413)- eventful reign of Muhammad ‘All Shah. 

After Ins father's assassination Muza (Tar al-Din was i Bibliography. E. G. Browne, The Persian 
enthroned on June 8, 1896. With this new reign j Revolution of iipoj — tqog, Cambridge 1910, 
the rivalry between England and Russia for com- p. 98 sqq. 

mercial and political influence in Persia became ever (J. H. Kramers) 

more apparent. The sympathy of the high officials, MUZAFFARIDS, a Persian d y n a s t y. Their 
which was divided between the two powers, and ancestors came from Arabia and had settled in 
the economic and military strength of the country Khurasan at the time of the Muslim conquest, 
was since luug too weak to enable Persia to where they lived for several centuries. On the 
follow an independent policy. Under the relatively approach of the Mongols, the emir Gbiyath al- 
strong rule of Xasir al-Din popular discontent Dm llatjjdji, with his three sons Abu Bakr, Mu- 
with the increasing misery had been suppressed; hamrnad and Mansur, retired to Yazd. The two 
the new Shah, however, though well-intentioned, first named enteied the service of the Atabeg of 
did not possess the character of a strong ruler Vazd, ‘Ala 3 al-DawIa, and when Hulagii [q. v.] 
and, besides, did nothing to check the extravagancy marched on Baghdad, Abu Bakr followed him with 
of the court. His financial difficulties made Persia 300 horse. After the capture of Baghdad he was 
the debtor of Russia; in 1898, 1900 and 1901 sent with an army to the Egyptian frontier. Here 
considerable loans were given by Russia, guaranteed he fell in an encounter with the Arab tribe of 
by large parts of the custom receipts, the collecting Khufadia whereupon his brother Muhammad suc- 
of the custom duties being administered by Belgian I ceeded him as a vassal of the Atabeg of Yazd 
officials. A good deal of the borrowed money was while Mansur remained with his father iu the little 
used for the expensive journeys to Europe under- town of Maibudh near Yazd. Mansur had three 
taken by the Shah in 1900, 1902 and 1905. In sons, Mubartz al-Din Muhammad, Zain al-Din ‘All 
the meantime, the condition of the people became and Sharuf al-Din Muzaffar, the latter of 
more and moie miserable; headed by some in- j whom became the ancestor of the dynasty 
fluential merchants and some high ecclesiastics : of the Muzaffartds. Appointed governor ol 
they protested against the heavy taxes and the Maibudh by Yusuf Stjah, ‘Ala 3 al-Dawla's son and 
tariffs as fixed in the commercial agreements with j successor, he cleared the hills of the robber bands 
Russia and England of 1903. The growing discontent j from Shiraz and when Yusuf Shah, who had put 
took several forms; some wished to call in the 1 to death the envoys of the Ilkhan Arghun had 

Turkish Sultan as Caliph and at other times there j to take to flight and went to Sistan, Muhammad 

were outbursts against the Babi's in Yazd and followed him but left him on the way and went 

Isfahan. Besides there were special grievances ; to Kiiman where he was kindly received by Sultan 

against several high officials, amongst them the Djalal al-Din Surghatmush Kara Khitai (685 = 
chief Belgian inspector of taxes. In December 1905 1286 — 1287 ). After some time he returned to Yazd 

a popular movement took place in Teheran, with 1 and was presented to Arghun who took him into 
the aim of obtaining the deposition of the then his service. He was also on good terms with Arghun’s 
grand vizier ‘Ain al-Dawlu (since 1903). An ever successors Gaikhatu and Gliazan. The latter appointed 
increasing number of merchants, mulia’s and him amir-i hazdra “commander of a thousand”, 
citizens took refuge (base) in the shrine of Shah and after the accession of I'ldjaitu (703 = 1303- 
‘Abd al-‘A/,im. At last the Shah promised 'Ain 1304) he was given custody of the roads fiom 
al-Dawla s dismissal and some reforms, but in Ardistan to Kirman-hah and from Herat and Marw 
the course of the following year none of these to Abarkuh. Muzaffar died on 13* Dhu ' 1 -Ka‘da 
promises were fulfilled. So in 1906 the discontent- 713 (March 1, 1314). He was succeeded by his 
ment reached again a culminating point, directed 13 year old son Mubariz al-Din Muhammad 
this time by some more or less secret patriotic as- who is described as brave and devout but at the 
sociations. In July large crowds of the people of . same time cruel, bloodthirsty and treacherous. He 
the capital went with the mullas to Kum, to take continued to live at the court of Uldjaitu; on the 
refuge in the sanctuary there; at the same time latter’s death in Shawwal 716 (Dec. 1316) and 
the British Legation accorded asylum to a con- the accession of his son Abu Sa‘ld he returned • 

siderable number of merchants and citizens. The to Maibudh. Along with the lord of the southern 
results were that on July 30 ‘Ain al-Dawla was coast of Persia, the emir Kaikhusraw b, Mahmud 
ismissed and that on August 5, all the demands Shah Indju, he very soon fell upon the Atabeg 
o the protesting people were granted, including of Yazd, Hadjdji Shah, and succeeded in taking 
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the town from him (718 or 719= 1318 or 1319). 
A allot t time after this event the people of Sistan, 
the Xikudars, arose m rebellion; Muhammad at- 
tacked them and their leader Xawruz ivai defeated 
and slain. The rebel-, however gathered tugethei 
again and Muhammad had to tight no le-s than 
2 1 battles before they were finally suppressed. 
After the death of Abu Sa c id (730= 133 5 — 1 3369, 
complete chaos began and pretendeis arose in dit- 
leient parts of the wide empire. 1 he emir Abu 
Isiiuk b. Mahmul Shah Indju endeavored to take 
the town of Yazd but was driven back. After some 
time Muhammad took this province from the Mongol 
goveniui in Kirman, Malik Kutb al-Din. In the 
end however, Abu Ishak succeeded in taking Shiiaz 
and had the khutba read and coins stiuck m his 
name. In Satar 748 {^May — June 13477 he set out 
to subjugate Kirman and laid waste Sirdjan, but 
leturned when he heard that Muhammad was ready 
to uffei vigorous resistance to his advance. ( )ue 
of the viziers of Abu Ishak then undertook a 
campaign against Kirman but was defeated, w here- 
upon Abu Ishak put himself at the bead of a new 
army and marched on KnmSn to take vengeance 
on Muhammad. Hut this effort also failed : Abu 
ishak was completely defeated and had to take 
to flight. In 751 (1350 — 1351) he went to Yazd 
and began to besiege the town but. returned, liming 
achieved nothing. In spite of all his failures how- 
ever, Abu Ishak never lost heart. In the following 
vear lie sent a new army under the emir Heg 
Ujakaz to Kirman and when the latter met Mu- 
hammad on the plain of Pandj Angusht in I >j um a da I 
753 (June — July 1352) a battle lesulted. Djakaz 
was defeated. Muhammad to follow up his victory, 
went to Shiraz and laid siege to it. On the 3 r d j 
>kart-wal 754 (Nov. i, 1353;, the governor had to 
surrender and Abu Ishak tied to Isfahan. In the 
following year Muhammad took the oath of homage 
to the c Abbasid caliph in Egypt. Isfahan was now 
besieged. But as Muhammad had also to deal with 
other rebels the siege was somewhat prolonged. 
Resistance was in the end oveicome and the town 
had to surrender. At the same time Abu Ishak • 
fell into his hands and was at once executed . 
( 2Ibt Ojumada I 757 or 758 = May 22, 1356 or ; 

ti, 1 3 5 7)- After Muhammad had defeated \ 
all his enemies and become undisputed lord ot 
bars and the ‘Irak, an envoy appeared from the 
ruler of the Golden Horde, Dam Heg Khan b. 
bzb eg Khan, who announced that the Khan had 
taken Tabriz and wanted to appoint Muhammad 
yasazoitl ** Marshal”. Muhammad gave the envoy 
an ariogant and unfiiendly answer; but when he 
heard soon aftei waids that Djani Heg had returned 
home and left the emir A kill Djuk in Tabriz he ! 
decided to take the town. Soon aftervvaids the ! 
news of Djani Beg's death arrived; Muhammad at \ 
once set out and met Akhi Djtik at Mi) ana m j 
Adharbaidjan. The latter was defeated and Mu- j 
hammad entered Tabriz. Hut as a large army was I 
approaching fiom Baghdad he dared not risk | 
remaining but decided to begin to retreat. In ; 
Ramadan 759 (Aug. 1358) he was suipused and j 
taken prisoner by his own son Shah bhudja' [q.v.] j 
who believed himself suppressed and ill-treated I 
by his father, in conceit with some othei lelatives. | 
Muhammad was blinded and kept in prison for 
several years until his death at the end of Rabr I 765 
(Jan. 1364) at the age of 65. He was succeeded ( 
b y Shah Shudja c who shortly before his death 1 


799 

appointed his son Zain al- c Abidin c AlI his 
successor in Shiraz and gave his brother c Imad 
a 1 - D i n Ahmad b. Muhammad the governor- 
ship of Kirman. As soon as Zain al- c AbidiD had 
begun to reign his cousin bh a h Yahya b. Sharaf 
al-Dln Muzaffar set out from Isfahan to attack 
him. Fortunately however, the threatened war was 
averted by a friendly agreement; but Shah Yahya 
could not stay long in Isfahan ; he was driven 
out by the tuibulent and fickle inhabitants and 
fled to Yazd whereupon Zain al- c Abidin appointed 
his maternal uncle Muzaffar-i Kashi governor of 
Isfahan. In 7S7 (1 3S 5 — 1386} an envoy from 

Timur arrived in Kirman bringing assurances of 
his peaceful and friendly intentions and buitan 
Ahmad hastened to offer his humble homage to 
the powerful conqueror. In bhawwal 789 (Oct. — 
Xov. 13877 it was repoited that Timur had in- 
vaded the ‘Irak and that Muzaffar-i Kashi had given 
him the keys of the towns and fortieses where- 
upon Zain al- c Abidin left bhiraz and went to 
Baghdad while Shall Yahv a endeavoured to piocure 
suitable gifts to pacify Tlmiir and ordeied that a 
sufficient sum should be paid out to maintain his 
army. Hut when Timui's officials appeared in 
Isfahan to take the money, they were attacked and 
killed by the citizens. In consequence the Mongols 
earned out a dreadful massacre among the people 
of Isfahan, in which 200,000 were said to have 
penciled. Timur then went to Ears and confirmed 
Sultan Ahmad as lord of l'ais, the Tiak and Knman, 
whereupon he returned to Samarkand. When Zain 
al-'Aoiain had left Shiraz, he met his cousin Shah 
MansUr b. Sharaf al-Din Muzaffai at Shdstai and 
was at flrsi welcomed, then suddenly attacked and 
impiisoned. Shah Mansur was now able to occupy 
bhiraz without opposition, while Shah Yah) a retired 
to Yazd. After the foimer had established himself 
secuiely in Shiraz, Zain al- Abidm was released 
by his jaileis and brought to Isfahan where the 
people welcomed him. In the meanwhile he had been 
persuaded by Shah Yahv a to combine with Sultan 
Ahmad to take vengeance on Shah Mansur, lhe 
plan failed however, the allies were defeated and 
Shah Mansur seized the whole of the 'Irak. \\ hen 
Zam al-^Abidin wanted to escape to Khurasan, he 
was treacherously seized by the governor of al- 
Raiy and bi ought to shall Mansui who at once 
had him blinded. The latter then tried to form a 
coalition against Timur. In 795 ( 1 3939 however, 
Timur left Ins winter quarteis in Mazandaran and 
marched on Shustar. After stonmng Kal c a-i Set id 
which was considered impregnable he marched on 
Shall Mansui *s capital and a battle was fought 
near Shiiaz. Although Miah Mansur’s chief emir 
abandoned him with most of his troops, the battle 
lasted till far into the night. The undismayed 
Muzaffai id fought with despeiate courage, but 
finally fell in the melee, after fighting his way to 
Timur and giving him two cuts with his svvoid, 
which however the strong helmet of the Mongol 
leader averted. Shah Mansur’s relations then 
submitted; neveitheless Timur a week later 
(Radjab 795 = Maj 1393) had all the Muzaftands 
executed. 

/> 1 b 1 1 0 g ) a p h y: Mahmud Kutbl in Ilamd 
Allah Mustawfi-i Kazvvini, TaiiUi-i Guzida (ed. 
Browne), i. 613 — 755 ; l)efi emery, Memoir e 
hi 5 tor Line stir la dost? net ion de la dynastie des 
Mozajf'eriens , in J. A., ser. iv., vol. iv., v. ; 
Ho worth, History of the Mongols , iii. 693 — 
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716; Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- Azraki, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 36, 130, 41 1 sqq., 

land, ii. 264 sq ., 296 sq . ; Lane-Poole, The Mo- 4x5 sqq . ; B. G. A., i. 17; ii. 24; iii. 76 sq,. 

hdmmaajn Dynasties , p. 249 sq. ; do., Dilwel-i BakrI, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 243 sq., 509 sq.-, Yakut, 

isiamiye (transl. Khalil Edhem), p. 395 sq. ; ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 519 sq.\ liurckhardt, Kcisen 

E. de Zamhaur, Manuel di ginealogie et de chro- in Arabien , p. 412 sq. ; Burton, Personal Xar- 

nologie , Hanover 1927, p. 254. ra tivi of a Pilgrimage to el-Medmah and Meccah, 

(K. V. Zrttersteen) iii., 1856; Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche 

MUZAWADJA, a te rm in rhetoric ( badl' ) \ Feest, p. 154 — 158; Wellhausen, Reste arabi - 

which meano the association of two things in the | sc hen Heidentums , p. 81 sq., 120; Juynboll, 

relation of condition (shart) and result ( djazdh ) Handbueh des islamischen Gesetzes , p. 157. 

and then employing the same combination for two (Fr. Buhl) 

other things m the same conditions. Here is an MUZDAWIDJ means among philologists the 
example from the Diwa/t of al-Buhturi (Cairo 1329, use of two terms in which the form of 

p. 3179: one is changed to make it resemble that 

Idha 'Jitarabat yazvman fa-fadat dim'd u ha of the other. For example in this hadith (Ibn 

tadhakka,! at al-kurba fa-fadat dumduha Madja, Si man, Cairo 1313, ii. 246): irdji'na 

“When they (the horsemen) are one day fighting | mdzurat ghair ma'djurat , “return home laden 
and their blood fiows in piofusion, they remember j with sin and not with rewards”, the word maw - 
then bonds of kinship and their tears flow 1 zurat from the loot w-z-r has been changed into 

abundantly”. The poet associates fighting with ! mdzurat to give it the same form as ma'djurat. 

recalling bonds of kinship in the two parts j It is similar in the phrases (cf. Lisa//, xix. 353 ): 
of the conditional statement, then he completes the ! £& idiyat zva^askiyat, ghudaiyanat wa-'u sh ai) an at, 
first by adding their blood flows in pro- bi d- ghadaya wa 'Fash ay a “mornings and evenings” 
fusion and the second by saying their tears in which the form of the first word has been 
flow abundantly. adapted to that of the second. 

Bibliography". al-KazwIni al-Khatfb, Tal- The muzdawidj, among rhetoricians, consists in 
jkhls a/-Rfiftah, Cairo 1322, p. 354; Ibn Hudjdjat establishing a kind of alliteration between two 
al-Hamawi, Khizanat a l- A dab, Cairo 1304, adjacent words having the same form, the same 
p. 4355 Garcin de Tassy, Rhetor, et prosod. des metrical quantity and the same rhyme ( rawi ); e.g. 
bang, de /'Or. Mus., Baris 1873, p. 87. in this verse of the Kuran (xxvii. 22): wa - 

(Moh. Bencheneb) djiduka min Saoadn bi-naba J *n W I have brought 

AL-MUZDALIFA, a place roughly half- ( thee news from Saba 3 ” where we have the resem- 
way between Mina and “Arafat where the blance between Saba? 1 ” and ? iabd* in . We may give 
pilgrims returning from c Arafat spend the night , as auother example this hadith (Ibn al-Athir, 
between the 9 th and iotb Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja, after \ Pit hay a, Cairo 1911, iv. 291 under h-y-n ) : al- 
performing the two evening salats. On the next md minuna hainuna lainuna “Believers are peace- 
morning they set off before sunrise and climb up able and mild in character” and the phrase (cf. 
through the valley of Muhassir to Mina. Other Lisan, xvii. 280, 331) hainun lainun , haiyinun 
names for this place are al-MasJpar a l- ha ram, j laiyinun. 

from Sura n. 194 and Djain c (cf. Lailat Dia/d : ! The object of the muzdawidj among poets is 

Ibn S c ad, 11/i. 1 29, 6); but Djam', according to 1 to make the hemistichs of a poem rhyme together 
another statement, comprises the whole stretch two by two. As a rule, it is only u*ed in didactic 
between c Arafat and Mina, both included, so that \ urdjuza a (like the Alfiya of Ibn Malik); al^Amill, 
Yawm Dja/d ( Kitab al-Aghani, vi. 30, ri ) is I however, in his Rashkul (Cairo 1302) has used it 
explained as the day of c Arafat and Aiyam Dja/d 1 with the wafir and ramal metres (p. 76, 78, 83). In 
au the days of Mina. The rites associated with j Persian and Turkish, it is called mathnawi [tnasnawi) 

the night of Muzdaiifa go back to the old pagan ] and composed in the metres ramal, hazadj and muta- 

period, which the Arabs themselves recognise when karib. In this kind of composition, it is necessary 
they make Kusaiy introduce the kindling of the that the la>,t foot of the two hemistichs should 

sacred fire in this night and say that guiding of be alike. Among the Arabs there is a kind of 

the departure for Mma is a privilege of the family poem in the radjaz metre (and sometimes some 
of Advvan. j verses follow’ strictly the sard metre) called muz- 

The sacred place in Muzdaiifa w r as the hill of ; dazvidjat (a collection of them w’as published in 

Kuzah [q. v.]. Even after Muhammad in deliberate [ Cairo in 1299); they consist of strophes of five 

contrast to the pagan piactice had declared all j hemistichs in which the first four hemistichs lhyme 

Muzdaiifa to be mawkip [cf. HALqjjJ, I, <?.], this | together and the fifth have a common rhyme, 

hill retained its ancient sanctity. According to I Sometimes the strophe has only four hemistichs, 

Azraki, there was a thick round tow'er upon it on \ the first three rhyming together and the fourth 

wdnch the Muzdaiifa fire was kindled; in the time 1 rhyming jointly as in al-Fldm bi-Mutliallath al- 


of Harun al-Rashid it was a fire of w’ood; later I 
it was illuminated with w r ax-candles. In the Muslim 
period a mosque w’as built about 400 yards from I 
the tower, of which Azraki gives a detailed de- I 
scription while Mukaddasi speaks of a place of ! 
prayer, a public fountain and a minaret. Burton ! 
also mentions a high isolated tower at Muzdaiifa 
but the illumination in the night of Muzdaiifa 
now takes place on the mosque. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hi sham, ed. Wusten- 
feld, p. 77; Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, i/i. 41; 11/i, 
X 2 5 i *29; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. H05, 1755* j 


/Gal am of Ibn Malik (Cairo 1329) and Xail al- 
Arab fi Muthallathat ad Arab of Hasan Kow'aidir 
al-Khalili (Bulak 1301). 

Bibliography'. Djurdjam, Td'rifat , Con- 
stantinople 1307, p. 142; Muhammad c Ali b. 
c Ali al-Tihanawd, K ask ska f Istilahat al-Funun , 
Constantinople 1317, i. 199, 672; Muhammad 
b. Kais al-RazI, al-Mddja/n fi Ma^ayir Ash'ar 
ad Ad/am, Leyden 1909, p. 390; Garcin de 
Tassy, Rhetorique et prosodie des langues de 
l' Or. Musul ., Paris 1873, p. 375. 

(Moh. Bencheneb) 
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al-MUZZAMMIL, t i 1 1 e of sura lxxm , taken 
fiom the first verse: “O thou wrapped up", viz. 
Muhammad, who wrapped himself up in his gar- 
ment or was wrapped up by others. For explanations 
of the allusion cf. Sale’s note as well as the 
commentaries on the Kur 3 an. Variants of al-muz- 


zammil, which stands for al-mutazammil , are at- 
muzammal. al-muzammil (Baidawi). 

B i b Hog r a phy. Besides the works mentioned 
in the art., cf. Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des 
Qorans , i., Leipzig 1909, p. 98. 


N 


al-NABA 3 , title of sura lxxviii., taken from 
the opening verses: a Concerning what do the un- 
believers ask questions of oae another? Concerning 
the great news”. According to the commentaries 
the great news alluded to is the resurrection, the 
subject of lively discussions among the Meccans. 

Bi bliogr a p h y : The commentaries and trans- 
lations of the Kurian ; Noldeke-Schwally, Ge- 
schichte lies Qorans , i., Leipzig 1909, p. 104. 
NABATAEANS, an Arab people who lived 
in ancient times in Arabia Petraea. — As early as 
the seventh century B. C. the Nabayati are 
mentioned by Assurbanipal (A 'eilinschr. Bibi. y ii. 
216 sqqi). Whether the Nebayoth of the Old 
Testament are to be identified with them is un- 
certain (against the identification: Noldeke in 
Schenkel’s Bibellexicon , s. v. Xabataer; for it 
amongst others: Musil, Arabia Desert a , New York 1 
l 9 2 7 5 P- 49 2 )- The Nabataeans were never 
completely subjected either by the Assyrians, or 
the Medes, Persians or the Macedonian kings 
(Diodor. ii. 48). In 312 B. c. Antigonos sent two 
expeditions against them without success. They 
were then a nomadic people of shepherds and 1 
traders, with a few natural fortresses like Petra, 
Bosra, Salkhad, al-Hidjr which sewed as depots 
for their arms and riches. Living lound the , 
Dead Sea they exploited from time to time the 
remunerative asphalt deposits on its eastern shore. 
They were often on friendly terms with their : 
neighbours 5 e. g. with the Jews under the Macca- 
bees and especially with the Salamians (Arab. 
Sulaim; cf. Yakut, Mn\ij ajtiy ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 
594 i s. v. Birma), with whom according to Stephanos 1 
Byzantios and the testimony of the Nabataean j 
inscriptions, they weie in close alliance (cf. sulaim 
b. Mansur and B. Moritz, Salamii, in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realenzykl ., vol. i. A, col. 1824 sq .). The 
capital of the kingdom, called Nabatu in the 
inscriptions, was Petra on the Djabal Harun, 
according to Noldeke (Z D . M. G xxv. 259 sq.') 
Hebrew Sela‘, Arab. Hisn Sal c in the Wadi Musa 
in the hills of al-Shara (Yakut, Mifjjam , iii. 

1 1 7 , 13 ; Mushtaiik , p. 252,2), while Musil {Arabia . 
Pctraea , Il/i. 337, note 2, on p. 318) identifies 
this with Kser es-Sel', The ruins reveal a peculiar 
nuxture of Nabataean and Hellenistic architecture 
while they have yielded remarkably few Nabataean 
inscriptions (on these see Dalman, Petra umi seine 
Belsheiligtumer, 1908; do., Neite Petra-Forsckungen, 
>9 l 2; Bachmann, Watzinger, Wiegand, Petra , 1 
* 921 ; A. B. W. Kennedy, Petra , its History ana \ 
Monuments , 1925). 

The Nabataean kingdom comprised the lands j 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


of southern and eastern Palestine as well as Idumaea 
and l’eraea, from 88 B. c. also Hawran; twice 
(85 B. c. and c. 34 — 62 a. d., perhaps also in the 
interval, cf. Mommsen, Rom. Gesch., v. 476, 
note 3), Damascus also belonged to it [cf. i., 

р. 903]. In the southwest it stretched over the 
ancient Midian as far as the coast of the Red Sea 
where c Obodat I founded the town of Hawara 
(Steph. Byz., s. v. Ai ’Jxpsc, probably = Aeuxi) xw/zij, 
now perhaps al-Hawra’), in the interior as far 
as al- c Ula (Dedan) and al-Hidjr [q. v.] on the 
frontier of the Hidjaz. The Nabataeans also 
penetrated into the nome of Arabia in the 
eastern Nile delta as an inscription from Tell 
el-Shughaftye in the Wadi Tumllat shows (Clermont- 
Ganneau, Les Nabatiens en Egypte , in Recueil 
tP Arch. Or ., viii. [1924], p. 229—257). A number 
of their kings can be dated with approximate 
exactness: Harithat (Aretas) I 169 B. c., Haritljat II 

с. uo — 96, c Obodat (Obodas) I c. 90, Rabb'ei 
Rabilos) I c. 87, Haiitliat III ('Aperxf 4>/AsAA>iv) c. 
86-62, ['Obodat II c. 62-47 ?], Maliku (Malichos) 1 
c. 47 — 30, 'Obodat II (III:) before 25 — c. 9 B. c., 
Harithat IV Rahem-'ammeh (<S>iA 6 rxrpip) C. 9 A.D. — 
40 a.d., Maliku II 40—70/71, Rabb'el II Ew-ntp 
70/71 — 106 A.D. [Maliku 111, 106 A.D.?; cf. 
Clevmont-Ganneau, Recueil , viii. 247]. The real 
founder of their power is said to have been king 
Erotimos, who is probably the same as Harithat III 
whose reign fell in the period of decline of the 
Seleucid empire (E. Taubler, in A 7 /u, x. 251 — 253). 
As “allies", the Nabataeans were able to maintain 
to some extent their independence of the Romans. 
At a very early date, like the Palmyrans, they 
attained through their trade the position of mono- 
polists in Neaiev Asia. At the beginning of the 
Roman empire they dropped their nomadic life 
and became peacefully settled. Just as in the east 
they have left their inscriptions particularly on 
the trade-routes followed by their caravans, e. g. 
from Petra to Damascus and Tadmor, to Forat 
at the mouth of the Euphrates, to Gerrha (Arab. 
al-Diar'a’u near al-Katif), to the SiDai peninsula 
and Egypt and to Gaza, so we find in the Roman 
empire epigraphic traces of Nabataean merchants 
as far as Upper Egypt (Dendera), in Miletus, 
Rome and Puteoli. In Io6 A. D. the emperor 
Trajan conquered Petra and made the most im- 
portant part of the Nabataean kingdom the Roman 
Provincia Arabia. The remainder of the territory 
left to the Nabataeans in the desert suffered 
economic ruin about 200 a. D. when the Palmyrans 
gradually obtained control of the remunerative 
carrying trade. 

5 « 
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The king-, who was assisted by a vizier, the 
highest official (Greek sttitpotoq), with the title 
“brother", had under him a number of shaikhs 
(s5yxp%Z{) of the separate tiibes we also 

find the titles eparchos and strategos. The high , 
social position of women is notewoithy; they 1 
could possess property independently and dispose j 
of it as they liked (Noldeke in Euting, Nabat. i 
In sc hr .. p. 79 the coins often bear portraits i 
of the queens (Kammerer, Petra et la Nabatene, \ 
Paris 1929, p. 377; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek | 
Coins'. Arabia etc , London 1922, Plates I and II). j 
Our only source for Nabataean 1 a w is their 
epitaphs, the threats of punishment in which are , 
based on a formula of the Greek law of property , 
and contract which elsewhere is only found in 
tomb-inscriptions in Asia Minor (B. Keil, Hermes , 
xliii. [1908], p. 567—572). 

As nomads, simple in their customs and rarely 
owning slaves, the Nabataeans, as a trading people, 
had a great respect for wealth. The mention in 
inscriptions of physicians, wise men and poets, 
shows a certain level of intellectual cultuie. Whether 
circumcision was practised among them is uncertain 
(Kammerer, op. cit., p. 375 sq ). 

The Nabataean pantheon is known to us 
mainly from tomb and votive inscriptions. The 
principal god was Dushara [cf. dhu ’l-shara], 
the ptincipal goddess Allat [cf. al-lat]; the , 
goddesses Mantithu (= Aram. M'nawata; cf. manat), 
Kaislja, Mutaba and Hubal [q.v.] are also mentioned. 
Their kings were perhaps worshipped as gods 
after their deaths (cf. C. /. S., ii. 354). 

As Noldeke was the first to emphasise, the 
Nabataeans were pure Arabs as their names [ 
show; but in written intercourse they used Aramaic, ! 
the usual written and business language of Nearer 
Asia. Many aramaisms thus entered their language 
in the north of the country (like kabra, rnsfsha , 
arna ). Arab writers therefore even used the term 
“Nabataean” for “Aramaic” ; in the southern Higra 
(al-Hidjr) on the other hand, the Nabataean Arabic 
retained its greatest purity; the Arabic script 
developed out of the Nabataean cursive at the 
close of the ancient period [cf. Arabia, </.]. 

In the Muslim period the Arabs called those ! 
inhabitants of Syria and of the 'Irak, who were 
neither shepherds nor soldiers, “Nabataeans” (ibn 
al-Kalbi in Yakut, Miftijani, iii. 634), a term also ! 
applied in a somewhat contemptuous tone to the 
Aramaic-speaking peasants (Noldeke, in Z.D.Jf.G., , 
xxv. 124). When then we find “Nabataeans” (Nabrt, 
Nabt etc.) mentioned in Malatya as well as on the 
Djaihan, in Syria, on the Khabur and in the 'Irak, ' 
in 'Oman and Bahrain, the name is not to be 
taken in the ethnographical sense (Noldeke, op. j 
cit., p. 125). As the grammarians of the 'Iiak j 
paid special attention to the “Nabataean” language 
of the Aramaic country people, by “Nabataeans” 
was frequently meant the inhabitants of the 'Irak 
and especially of the BataTh (Noldeke, op. cit., 
p. 127). 

The inhabitants of the district of Ilisma in the ( 
most DOithern part of the Hidjaz, once the Djudham j 
[q. v.] 7 now the Huwaitat [q. v.], are regarded as the , 
descendants of the Nabataeans [cf. arabiv, a.]. ! 

Bibliography. Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G.f 
xxv., 1871, p. 122 — 128; J. Euting, Nalataische \ 
inschriften , Berlin 1885; do., Sinaitische In- j 
sc inf ten, Berlin 1891 5 do., Tagbuch einet Reise in 
nnev-Arabitn, ii., Leyden 1914, P- 293 (Index) ; I 


C. 3 M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Desei ta , ii., 
Cambridge 1888, p. 638 (Index) ; C. /. S., iij[., 
1889, p. 181 sqq. ; Il/ii., 1907, p. I sqq.; Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recueil d' Arch . Or ., vol. i. — viii., 
passim ; II. Vincent, Les Naba teens, in Revue 
Bibl ., vii., 1898, p. 567 — 588 ; Schiirer, GeschiAite 
les juJischen Volkes , i. 4 , Leipzig 1901, p. 726 — 
744; Dussaud and Macler, Mission dans la 
region dcseriiqne de la Syrie moyenne , Paris 
1903; G. A. Cooke, A text-book of North- 
Semitic inscriptions, Oxford 1903, p. 214 — 262; 
do., art. Nabataeans , in J. Hastings’ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics , ix., Edinburgh 
1917, p. 1 21 sqq.; Dussaud, Xumismatiqiu des 
rois de Nabatene , in J. A., 1904, p. 189 — 2385 
Briinnow and v. Domaszewsky, Provincia Arabia , 
i. — iii., 1904 — 1909- E. Littmann, Nabataean 
Insc notions , in Public, of an American Archaeol. 
Exped. to Syna i?i iSqq — 1900 , part iv., 
New York 1905: Semitic Inscr p. 85 — 97; 
do., Nabat. Inscr., in Public, of the Princetoji 
Archaeol. Exped. to Syria in 1904 — /905 and 
1909, division vi., section A, Leyden 19145 
Musil, Arabia Petraea , Il/i. (Edom'), Vienna 1907, 
p. l S 9 — 337 ; do., Arabia Deserta , New York 
1927, index, p. 614 ; Head, Historia nummorum 2 , 
Oxford 1 91 1, p. 810 jy.; G. F. Hill, Brit. Mus . 
Cat., Greek Coins of Arabia, London 1922; Jaussen 
and Savignac, Mission archeologique en Arabie, 
i.-iii., Paris 1909-1922; W. \V. Tarn, Ptolemy II 
and Arabia, in Journ. of Egypt. Archaeol., xv., 
1929, p. 9 — 25; A. Kammerer, Petra et la 
Nabatene , Paris 1 929; J. Cantineau, Le Nabateen , 
i. — -ii., Paris 1930 — 1932 ; J. H. Mordtmann, 
Ein Nabatdcr im Sabcierlande, in Elio, xxv., 
I932,_p. 429 sq. (E. Honigmann) 

NABI (a.), prophet, borrowed from Hebr. 
ndbi or Aram. n*b?a , is found in the Kur 3 an from 
the second Meccan period in the singular and 
plural nabzyun ; in the Medina period we find 
also the broken plural anbiyiP. Lists of the nabzyun 
are given in Sura vi. 83 sqq. ; iii. 34; iv. 161 sqq.; 
further information about them is given in several 
passages of Sura xix. and in xvii. 57. The list 
consists exclusively of names from the Old and New 
Testaments (if we leave out Idris in Sura xix. 57, 
whose name Muhammad had however also learned 
from a Christian source; see above ii., p. 442-450; 
Horovitz, Horan. Enters p. 88 sq.)’ while mess- 
engers of God (rasul [q. v.], plur. rusitl ; mursalun) 
had also been sent to other peoples of the past 
— e.g. Hud or Salih — , according to the Kur 3 anic 
idea “prophets” had appeared only among the 
Ah l al-Kitdb [q.v]. Only a minority of the 
individuals called prophets in the Kur 3 an are so 
described in the Bible, and Yunus b. Mattai [q. v.] 
is the only one of the anbiytP of the Kurban who 
appears among the literary prophets of the Bible. 
Muhammad himself did not claim the name nab! 
until he was in Medina when he was addressed 
as the Prophet (yd aiyuha V-nabl) and, as finally 
closing the series of prophets, is called their “seal” 
(khatani). When Muhammad in Sura vii. 156 and 
158 is called al-naln al-ummi, this is to distinguish 
him as the prophet who has arisen among the 
heathen; the Jews called the heathen ummot ha - 
c olam (“peoples of the world”) and also recognised 
prophets who had arisen among them : among 
these they included e. g. Balaam and Job. This 
Jewish name for the heathen became the al-ummiyun 
of the Kuran (Sura lxii. 2 ; iii. 19^ 69)5 that 
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unimhuu icfeis to the heathen is quite clear from 
Sura lii. ig. where they aie coutiaxtej with those 
who have received the scripture. When Sum ii. 
73 refeis to the utnnuyun ntin Ah l al-Kita the 
reference is most probably (with Welihausen, 
Siizz.n, iv. I J, note 2) to originally pagan Atabs 
who had adopted Judaism. The derivation of umml 
from Hebrew ummot ha-oJam therefore fits all the 
Kur anic passages, while that most generally adopted 
from Hebrew- him ha-arcs “people of the country’’, 
a term for Jews who did not know the lewish 
law, would at best fit only Sura ii. 73, but even 
for this passage is not absolutely essential. 

lhe post-Kuranic ideas about the prophethood 
of Muhammad are discussed in the article Mu- 
si VMVt.su (cf. also Tor Andrae, Du Posen 
Aluhammeds in Lehre uni Glaube seiner Goneinde. 
Stockholm 1918). The accounts of the other prophets 
which found a way into Islam in the post-Kur'anic 
period are collected in the works on the Ki.;as 
al-Anbiya J . These, however, aie not confined to 
the prophets proper who appear in the Kur an by- 
name or anonymously, and to other figures of Jewish 
and Christian Biblical and post-Biblical tradition, 
but deal also with the history of such personalities 
as Djirdjis and Bulukya to whom there is not the 
slightest reference in the Kur'an. 

Bibliography. Wensinck. in Acta Orien- 
talia , ii. 173 sqq.; I.idzbarski, De prepheticis 
quae dicantur legendis ; Hoiovitz. in Z. D.M. G., 
lv. 519 sqq.\ do., Korantscht Cn/ei suchnngen. 
Berlin and Leipzig 1926, p. 44 sqq. 

(J. Horovitz) 

NABI, Yusuf, an Ottoman poet; Ytlsut 
Nabi came from Urfa (Ruha, hence Ruhawi, not 
R chant as one often finds). From there he came 
in the reign of Muhammad IV to Stambul and 
became a favourite of the grandvizier Kara 
Mustafa. lie held a post as k‘aya, made the 
pilgrimage after Kara Mustafa's death and later 
settled in Aleppo. When the governor there, 
Muhammad Baltadji [q. v.]. became grandvizier, 
he took Nabi to Stainbul and gave him the post j 
of superintendent of the department of the Anatolian 
chief accountant (Ana Join mnhasebcJjisi). Later 
he gave up this office for another and died aged 
about 90 on 3rd Rabi c I II 24 (April 10, 1712). 
He was buried in Skutari in the Karadja Ahmad 
cemetery near the Miskinler monasteiy; the in- 
scription on his tombstone is given by Sa c d al- 
Din Niizhet, Mczar Kitabclc: i. Stambul 1932, p. 11. 

Nabi wiote several histoiical works in a florid 
style which was considered classical in his time 
and even later, such as an account of the conquest 
of Kameniec in Podolia (toSj = 1672) called 
Ta rikh-i l Vekvfi fi-i Kaminca , Fethname-i Kaminca 
or simply Ta’rikh-i Kaminca. He also wrote in j 
prose and verse a desciiption of his pilgrimage 
to the holy places (roS9 = 1678; the work was 
wiitten only in 1093 = 1682) entitled Tuhfat al- 
Haramain. His very popular Due an with supplement 
earned him the title of “king of poets”. In his 
Uiairi-namt ;, usually called KJiaii iye, he gives his 
son Abu T-Khair moral admonitions and advice. 
His letters (Alnnsha’at) were at one time highly 
esteemed and are of some historical value. He 
continued Wahl's Sivar in a Dh ail-i Sivar-i U'atsi. 
Printed works: Dnvdn , BulSk 1257 and Stambul 
1292; Dhail-i Sivar-i IVaisi, Bulak 1248: Khairiyc 
in : Con sc i Is de Nabi Efcndi a son fils Abou ' l-h'hair. 
publics m turc avec la traduction frangaise et des 
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, n.tcs p..r M. Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1857; 

Ta/ihh-i Kaminla, Stambul 1281; Sural-i JJudj- 
! djat-i Tijlauiye , s. 1 . (= Stambul, about 1870), 
deals with questions of pedagogics; Tuhfa, Stambul 
12SS; Tuhfat al-Haramain , s. 1 . [Stambul] 1265. 
j For further information see F. Babinger, G.O.W ., 

; P- 237 — 239 - 

B Ibliogr ah y. Cf. F. Babinger, G.O.IV 
p. 239, where it should be noted that there is 
also a MS. of Dh ail-i Siyat-i IPajsi in London, 
Brit. Museum, Add. 7863 (cf. Rieu, Cat. of 
Tittk. Mss.. N°. 37) and in Heidelberg, Lniv.- 
Library, Cod. or., N°. 439 (copy of the year 
H 75 A. H.), Tuhfat al-Haramain in Paris, coll. 
Cl. Ilaait, Stambul, Hamidtyi , N°. 400 — 401, 
and the Khairiye in Agram, Ak. dev Wiss., coll. 
Babinger, N°. S26, i. On the printed copy of 
the Tar rikh-i Kaminca cf. J. A.. 1868, i. 471 
sqq. — On a Nabt-zade Nazim Bey cf. Brusal? 
Muhammad Tahir, c Othmanll Micdli fieri, ii. 

467 sqq. (Franz Babinger) 

NABI YUNUS. [See Ninawa.] 

NABI DH (a.), a comprehensive designation for 
intoxicating drinks, several kinds of which 
were produced in early Arabia, such as mizr 
(from barley), bit' (from honey: Bukhari, A/ag/iazt, 
bab 60; Ashriba , bab 4; Adab, bab 80; or from 
spelt: Ahmad b. Hanbal, iv. 402), fadikh (from 
different kinds of dates: Bukhari. Ashriba , bab 3, 21). 

Grapes being scaice in Arabia, it is said that in 
al-Madina “wine” was usually prepared from kinds 
of dates, exceptionally fiom grapes f Bukhari, 
Ashriba , bab 2, 3; Muslim, Ashtiba, tiad. 3, 6). 
This may be true. Yet even these traditions betray 
a tendency connected with the question whether 
the prohibition of wine included that of intoxicating 
drinks. Generally speaking hadith favours the 
affirmative answer and is consequently anxious to 
point out that the khamr which was prohibited 
by Muhammad included nabidh- 

The question was difficult in so far as these 
kinds of drinks were intoxicating to degrees which 
partly depended upon the duration of the process 
of fermentation. This appears e. g. from the copious 
traditions in which c A 3 is)ia relates how nabidh 
was prepared for Muhammad and at what time 
the beverage was done away with [cf. khamr], 
as well as from the traditions in which the pre- 
vious prohibition of certain vessels (bantam, mu- 
zaffat , etc.) was abrogated and all kinds of vessels 
declared allowed, provided the drinks prepared 
in them were not intoxicating (Muslim, Dfana'i z, 
trad. 106; Ashriba , trad. 63 — 65, 67 — 75 etc.). 

A series of traditions which could be adduced by 
the Hanafites in favour of their view, according 
to which nabidh is not included in the prohibition 
of wine, is to be found in al-NasaYs collection, 
Ashtiba , bab 48. Cf. fuither the art. khamr. 

Bide by side with milk and honey nabidh was 
also the beverage that was offered to the pilgrims 
in Makka. The institution, al-sikdya (also the name 
of the building, close to Zamzam, where the 
distribution took place), was an office held by the 
'AbbSsids (Ahmad b. Hanbal, Alusnad , i. 372; 
Muslim, Hadjdj , trad. 347 ; Abu Dawud, Manasik , 
bat» 90). The descriptions by Ibn Sa‘d (f 230 = 
845) and al-AzraljI (t 244 := 858) give the im- 
pression of referring to the present state of things; 
in the time of al-Mukaddast ([about I OOO A. D.) 
the institution had already passed into desuetude. 
For details, cf. the work of Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 
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Bibliography, cf. the Bibliography of the 
article khamr; further: Fatawa c Alamgiri , Cal- 
cutta 1251 (1S35), vi. 607; Santillana, II “ Mnh - 

tasar ” , Milan 1919, ii. 739 sqq. ; Ibn 

Hadjar al-Haitaml, Tuhfa , Cairo 1282, iv. 118 
sqq. ; Abu ’ 1 - ICasim al-Muhakkik, Kitab Shari i 3 ? 
al-Islam, Calcutta 1255, p.522; Querry, Kecueil 
de lois cone, les musulmans schyites , Paris 1872, 
ii. 237 sqq. ; Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding 
tot de kermis van de moh. wet , Leyden 1925, 
p. 173; Snouck Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche 
Fees/ , Leyden 1880, p. 169 ( Verspr . Geschr i 
i. ill); Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Lc p'elerinage 
a la Mckke , Paris 1923 ( Annales du Music 
Guimet , d' etudes, N°. 23), p. 71 ; al- : 

Azraki, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 335 sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

NABI GH A al- DH UBYANI. a famous poet 
of the p r e- M u h a m m a da n period. His real 
name was Ziyad b. Mu'awiya and he belonged to 
the tribe of Dhubyan. He probably flourished in 
the second half of the century which preceded 
Muhammad and died shortly befoie the beginning 
of Islam. Caussin de Perceval (Histoire des Arabes, 
2 n d ed., ii. 502) puts the date of his birth in 
535 A. D. and Father Cheikho ( Poetes arabes 
chretiens , p. 640) dates his death in 604 A. D. 
These dates however can only be conjectural. 

The surname Nabigha has been variously inter- 
preted by Arab wt iters. According to some, our 
poet was so called because in one of his verses J 
he uses the verb nabagha : “She stopped among 
the Banu Kain b. Djasr and they felt the effects 
of our attacks”. But this verse is apocryphal and 
the process recalls that used to justify the ety- 
mologies of Muhalhil and of Mutalanunis [q. v.j. 
According to others, he was so called because he 
did not write poetry until he reached manhood 
or more simply because in NSbigha poetry “flows 
from the spring”. 

We know nothing about his family; his noble 
birth asserted by the Kitab al-Aghatu (ix. 162) and 
Ibn Kutaiba (ed. de Goeje, p. 74) is doubtful and 
we know nothing definite about his childhood and 
youth. 

At some date which it is impossible to ascertain 
definitely, Nabigha was admitted to the court of 
the Lakhmid princes [cf. i.akhm] of al-Hira, vassals 
of Persia; in the reigns of the kings al-Mundhir 111 
and al-Mundhir IV in particular this Christian semi- 
Persian, semi-Arab city had become an important 
literary centte and the focus of a brilliant culture. 

Our poet sang the piaises of these two sovereigns 
and received gifts from them but his fortunes 
reached their zenith in the reign of Nu'man Abu i 
Kablis whose boon companion and favourite singer 
he became. The poet lived on intimate terms with 
the king in the lap of luxury and opulence. Such 
favour could not fail to excite the envy and jea- 1 
lousy of the other courtiers : hence his enemies, 
notably Murra b. Sa'd, resolved to break the 
king s attachment to him. The trick attempted by 
his enemies was a crude one and the king was not 
deceived by it: the attack on the poet failed. 

Far from being discouraged, Murra patiently 1 
awaited another opportunity to avenge lnmself: 
this _soon appeared. According to the Kitab al- 
ghani, Nabigha, who had free access to the i 
pa ace of Nu man, one day unexpectedly entered 
e apartments of queen Mutacjjarrida, famous for 
eautj. Taken by surprise, she dropped her ! 


veil, showing to the delighted eyes of the poet 
“a part of her statue-like body”. By the time 
she could replace it, it was too late. Struck to 
the heait, Nabigha composed in honour of this 
“beauty” his famous poem which begins with 
the line “Go and leave Maiya in all haste . . . .” 
(Derenbourg, Divan , xiv.). Unfortunately he was 
imprudent enough to recite it to his enemy 
Murra who hastened to report it to Nu'man. 
The latter in his anger decided on the poet’s 
ruin. 

According to another tradition, one evening 
when Nabigha was seated beside the queen in 
company of the king and another poet, Muna khkh al 
al-Yashkuri, Nu'man asked Nabigha to describe 
Mutadjarrida to him. Nabigha at once obeyed and 
recited the poem which he had composed shortly 
before. Muna khkh al. who was said to be the 
queen’s lover, exclaimed: “Sire, this description is 
that of an eye-witness” ; and the poet’s days 
were now numbered. Warned by his friend, the 
chamberlain 'Isam, the poet hurriedly fled and 
sought refuge with the princes of Ghassan. 

These stories, on the whole little probable, seem 
to have been invented to explain Nabigha’s dis- 
grace. In his book Fi 'l-Adab al-djahili (Cairo 
1927, p. 332), Taha Husain disputes their authen- 
ticity and acutely points out that nothing in 
poem viii. : “It has reached me, mayest thou avoid 
the censure etc.” supports these stories. He sup- 
poses on the other hand, relying on this kasida, 
that the princes of Ghassan won ihe good graces 
of Nabigha at some time by their largesse and 
the poet showed his gratitude by singing their 
praises; this having come to the ears of Nu'man, 
the latter took umbrage and decided on the ruin 
of his favourite. 

Nabigha was by no means unknown to the 
Ghassanids, phylarchs of Byzantium and rivals 
of al-Hira. He had been very well received 
by the princes al-Harith b. Abu Shammar and al- 
Harith al-Asghar. The former at the poet’s request 
had released a large number of the Banu Asad 
taken prisoner at the battle of Halima; the latter, 
also at Nabigha’s request, had released a number 
of the Banu Asad and Banu Fazara after the 
battle of 'Ain Ubagh. This leads us to say a word 
about Nabigha’s political activities. 

The poet in the course of the wars of his 
tribe never lost interest in his fellow tribesmen 
and their allies; we have mentioned his interven- 
tions on their behalf with the Ghassanids : during 
the celebrated war of Dahis between 'Abs and 
Dhubyan, it was his constant care to maintain 
the alliances contracted with the Banu Asad and 
Iianu Tamlm. In the reign of the Ghassan id 
Nu'man b. Harith Abu Karib, he had once more 
to intercede on behalf of the Banu Dhubyan defeat- 
ed in the battle of Dhu L’kur; later, in view of 
his devotion to his patron and his love for his 
own tiibe, he appealed to Nu'man to abandon 
his war on the Banu DhubySn allied with the 
Banu Hunn. As a result of refusing to listen to 
him, the king was defeated. 

At the court of Ghassan, Nabigha was over- 
whelmed with favours by 'Amr b. Harith and 
later by his successor Nu'man. He celebrates 
the former’s generosity in a kasida full of grati- 
tude (Derenbouig, iii.) and his elegy on the death 
of Nu'man (Derenbourg, xxiv.) is characteiized by 
deep emotion. 
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In spite of his luxurious life, Nabigha felt his 
heart and his thoughts turning towards al Hira and 
its hing. Therefore on the death of Xu'man b. 
Harith Abu Karlb he decided to return to al-IIiia 
to attempt to regain the favour of the son of 
al-Mundhir. 

Learning that Xu'man was ill, he set out ac- 
companied by two Fazarls, Manthur b. Zabban 
and Saiyar b. 'Amr, friends of the ptince; when 
they arrived at al-Htra, Xu'man had recovered. 
Hearing of the arrival of his two friends, he had 
a tent of leather pitched for them and sent them 
a woman singer to entertain them, lie himself 
often came to visit them. One evening at a party 
the singer sang Nabigha’s poem “O abode of 
Maiya” (Dizvan, i.); the prince delighted exclaimed : 
“•That is an excellent poem 1 ”. The Fazarls there- 
upon seized the opportunity to intercede on behalf 
of Nabigha and the generous prince forgave the 
poet. A little later Xu'man was put to death by 
order of the Sasanian king Kisra Parwlz for 
having refused to give him one of his relatives 
as a wife. Nabigha lamented his patron and retired 
to his tribe. We do not know when he died. 

Before giving an estimate of Nabigha as a poet, 
we have still to discuss his religion. Derenbourg 
makes him a monotheist, and in support of his 
opinion quotes a number of verses in which the 
poet speaks of God, of the feast of palms, of the 
cross of Zatvra 3 . On the other hand, Cheikho thinks 
he was a Christian. We find, he says (Chi istianisme 
en Arabie avant V Islam , Baiiut 1923, p. 429 — - 
430), in the poems of Nabigha evidence of his 
belief in God, of his religion and piety, but the 
arguments are not numerous or of gieat cogency: 
a vague mention of God, of David and his son 
Solomon, of priests present at the obsequies of 
Mundhir, of the cross of Zawra’. As a matter 
of fact, NSbigha was a pagan and there is nothing 
Christian in his poems. The allusions in his poems, 
even if we accept them as authentic, are in reality 
only rather faded memories of the Christian cere- 
monies which the poet had witnessed at al-Hira, 
and Ghassan and a distant echo of the religious 
ideas current in the peninsula at this period. As to 
the word Allah, it is undoubtedly the result of a 
substitution for al-I.at [q. v.] made at a later date 
by some Muslim purist. 

Nabi gh a al-Dhubyani holds a high position among 
the poets of ancient Arabia; he is unanimously 
placed “in the first rank of poets'*. 

In our opinion he possesses in a high degree 
the two qualities which make a great poet : sen- 
sitiveness and imagination. To sincerity of feeling, 
he adds splendour of imagery and freshness of 
expression. In him ideas and words, feeling and 
turn of phrase, matter and form are in perfect 
harmony. His satires are often bitter, ironical and 
scathing. 

He is also an artist who skilfully uses all 
resources, all effects and all artifices. His verse is 
compact, solid and uniform and readily impresses 
itself on the memory with the idea which it ex- 
presses. Of course it is not without its faults: we 
find a few weaknesses and examples of lack of care. 

TahS Husain (al-Shlr al-dyahili , Cairo 1926) 
has recently raised the question once more of the 
authenticity of the poems of Nabigha and other 
pre-Islamic poets. Rejecting all that has been 
handed down about it he regards the old poetry as 
apocryphal. The discussion of this question however, 
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j as can readily be understood, lies outside the scope 

of this article. 
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(Maurice Chemoul) 

NABOB. [See NX 3 in.] 

NABULUS, a town in central Palestine, 
the name of which is derived from that of F 1 a v i a 
Xeapolis built in honour of Vespanian. Its Old 
Testament predecessor was S h e c h e m, which 
however lay more to the east, on the site of 
the present village of B a 1 a t a (the name is 
explained by S. Klein, in Z. D. P. V., xxxv. 38 
sq. ; cf. R. Hartmann, ibid., xxxiii. 175 sq., as 
“platanus”, from the evidence of the pilgrim of 
Bordeaux and the Mid) ash Gen. rb ., c. 81, § 3). 
According to Eusebius, the place wheie the old 
town stood was pointed out in a subuib of Nea- 
polis. The correctness of this identification of the 
site of Shechem has now been completely proved 
by Sellin’s excavations; and this also explains 
how the old name did not as usual drive out the 
late Greek one. In the time of the Arab writers, 
the name Shechem was long forgotten and what 
they tell us refers to Neapolis-Nabulus. 

Nabulus is in a long valley (running from east 
to west) formed by two chains of hills, on the 
south side Garizim, Arabic Djabal al-Tur or al- 
Kibll (2,900 feet high), on the north side Ebal, 
Arabic Dj abal Eslamiya or al-Shamali (3,140 feet 
high). G. Holscher ( Z.D.P.V., xxxiii. 98) refers 
the older name of Neapolis : Mabartlia (Mamortha) 
in Pliny and Josephus (i. e. “crossing”, mefbarta) 
to the low saddle running right across the valley. 
The town with its 22 springs is unusually rich 
in water, which is heard mnning everywhere and 
produces a very luxuriant vegetation. Where the 
road from the south turns westwards into the valley 
there is a well with the ruins of a church. Una- 
nimous tradition since the fourth century A. D. 
locates here Jacob’s well and it is undoubtedly the 
same as is mentioned in John iv. 5. About a thousand 
yards to the north is a building where tradition 
locates Joseph’s grave. 

In the post-exilic period Shechem belonged to 
the territory of the mixed people of the Samaritans 
whose capital it became after they had built on 
the hill of Garizim (the Samaritan text of Deut. 
xxvii. 5 has this name instead of Ebal) a temple as 
a rival to that of Jerusalem. They were continually 
at strife with the Jews and in the end John Ilyrcanus 
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in 129 B. c. destroyed Shechem and its temple. Bibliography. Sellin, in Z.D.P.V '., xlix. 

At a later date this always turbulent people was 2295 sq . ; 1 . 205 sqq., 265 sqq. (on the excavations 

equally hostile to the Romans, which caused in the ancient Shechem); Holscher, ibid., xxxiii. 

Vespasian to attack them on Garizim when a large 98 sqq . ; R. Hartmann, Did., xxxiii. 175; P. 

number were slain. Christianity gradually spread Thomsen, Loca sancta, p. 93, 10$ sq.-, Robinson, 

in the country and Neapolis became a bishopric. Pa la s Dna, iii. 336 sqq . ; Guerin, Samarie , i. 390 

The result was that the Samaritans now turned s qq-\ Ya c kubl, in B.C.A . , vii. 32; Istakhrl, ibid ., 

their arms against the Christians and treated them 1. 58; Mukaddasi, ibid., iii. 174; Idrlsi, ibid, 

with great cruelty. After a deadly raid by them, viii. 122 (text, p. 4); Le Strange, Palestine under 

the Byzantine emperor Zeno (474 — 491) had them the Aloslims , p. 512; Sir George Adam Smith, 

driven from Garizim and built a church there. They Historical Geography of the Holy Land , index, 

wrought still gieater havoc in the time of Justinian \ s. v. Nablus; The Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin 

who punished them with great severity and destroyed | of Tudela , ed. A. Ascher, 1840, i. 66 — 68; 

their synagogues while he rebuilt the churches. | Yakut. Mifdjam , ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 724 ; 

This finally broke their spirit; many of them fled ; Bimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 200; Rohricht, Gesch. 

to Persia while others became Chi istians. Their part ! d. Konigreichs Jerusalem , p. 146, 205, 41 1, 

had been played by the time when Nabulus with 684 and passim ; Propst, Die geogr. Verhaltnisse 

many other towns fell into the hands of the Muslims. 1 Syiiens und Talas tinas nach Wilhelm von Tynts, 

The notices of the Arab authors about the town j i. 55 sq. _ (Fr. Buhl) 

are very scanty. They know that it was inhabited ; al-NABULUSI. [See c Abd al-GhanT.] 
by Samaritans [cf. AI.-SAMIRI] and some add that, NADHIR (a., pluial nudhur : Sura ltii. 57), used 
according to the Jews, they are found nowhere 1 as a numen agentis from n-dh-r iv.. with the meaning 
else, but it should be noted that Baladhuri (ed. ; of warner; sometimes also as an infinitive, e. g. 
de Goeje, p. 158) speaks of Samatitans in Filastln I Sura Ixvii. 17. The plural nudhur is also found 
and Urdunn. Ya'kubI mentions (p. 32S), Nabulus '■ in the sense of an infinitive, e. g. Sura Ixxvii. 6. 
a town near two sacred hills with a population The term occurs frequently in the Kur’an; it is 
of Jews, foreigners and Samaritans. Below the town even said to be synonymous with rasul ; its op- 

is a subteiranean city, hewn out of the rock, j posite is bashir , mubashshir. Nadhir as well as 

Mukaddasi says “Nabulus lies in a valley between bashir are applied to the prophets, the former 
two hills, is rich in olive-trees and a stream flows 1 when they are lepresented as warners, the latter 
thiough it. The houses are of stone and there aie j as announceis of good tidings (cf. Sura xvii. 
mills there; the mosque in the centre has a beautiful 106; xxv. 5S; xxxiii. 44; xlviii. 8: mubashshiran 
paved courtyard”. In the Crusading period Nabulus wa-nadhii an ). As an epithet it is used especially 
is mentioned as unfortified. On Jan. 23, 1120, an in connection with Noah, the great warner before 
assembly of prelates and secular notables was held the Deluge, and with Muhammad himself who 
here with the object of improving the morals of thereby receives the stamp of a second Noah (cf. 

the Christians. Idrlsi mentions the well of Jacob Sura xxvi. 1 15; 1 . 51; Ixxi. 2 with Sura xxix. 49; 

where Christ had the conversation with the woman . xxxv. 21; xxxviii. 70; Ixvii. 26). Sometimes Mu- 
of Samaria; a fine church had then been built on hammad emphasises his being only a warner (Sura 
the spot. The Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela i xlvi. 8), or his being the first warner who was 
(1160 — 1173) records that there were no Jews in sent to his people (Sura x.xviii. 46; xxxiv. 43). 
Nabulus, but about 100 Kutaeans (Samaritans) The term is found in hadrth apart from the 
who offered burned offerings on the altar on common use, know n from the Kur’an, in the curious 
Garizim at the passover and on other feast-days, expression nadhir c nryan (Bukhari, Pihah, bab 26 ; 
His contemporary c AlIal-Harawi says the Samaritans Ttisam , bab 2; Muslim, Fadtfil, trad. 16) with 
are very numerous. He, as does Yakut, always which Muhammad denotes himself. The tradition 
writes Garizim as Kazirim, a corruption which we luns as follows: “Myself and my mission are like 
already have in the “A.gazaren” of the pilgrim of a man who went to some people saying: I have 
Bordeaux. A teirible earthquake in 1202 added seen the aimy (of the enemy) with my eyes and 
to the miseries inflicted on the town by the con- I am the naked warner”. Several anecdotic stories 
tinual wais between Franks and Muslims, t nder are told by the commentators in explanation of 
the great Mamluk Sultan Baibars [q. v.j it finally this expression. It is also said by some of them, 
passed into possession of the Muslims. Y akut remarks that in eaily Arabia a man who saw an approaching 
on the wealth of water and fertility of the district ; danger, stripped himself of his clothes and wound 
here, he says, is the hill on which according to them around his head in order to warn his tribes- 
the Jews, Abraham wanted to sacrifice Isaac (not people. — The meaning Nazirite which in several 
Iahmael as the Muslims say). \Y hen praying, the dictionaries is given to the term nadhir in the 
Samaritans turn towards Garizim. Dimashkr says first place does not occur in the Kur’an, nor in 
that Nabulus is like a palace surrounded by gardens; hadith, nor in Lisan aid Arab nor in Tad} aid Artis', 
he mentions the pilgrimages of the Samaritans to it i-, however, used in translations of the Bible. 
Garizim where they sacrificed Iambs. The Muslims Bibliography'. Lisan a l-A sab. vii. 54 s qq-t 

had a fine mosque in the town, wheie the K u Van Tad} oldAriis , iii. 561 sqq Ibn al-Athlr, Kihaya , 

was recited day and night. Accotding to Khalil al- iv. 136; Kastallani, ix. 305; Nawawi’s com- 

' T-u^d’ ^ 7 2 = Mb 7), the area included 300 villages. mentary on Muslim’s Sahih, Cairo 1283, v. 71. 

I he people of Nabulus retained their unfriendly ’ (A. J. WENSINCK) 

character and fondness for rebellion so that the NADHR, v o w, was taken over into Islam 
e ,° S V ’ s * te( ^ ky pilgrims. Only the modern from the pre-Muhammadan Arabs and underwent 
even haS ° rdei and greater securi, yi but modification by the new religion. The idea of 

as sneeTwn, , ke c f [he Samaritans to strangei s dedication is associated with the root n-dh-r which 
give ri S e ^troubl 12 paSSOver sacrifices ma y als0 found in South Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic 

" an< l to some extent in Assyrian. x\n animal could 
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the Arab*. For ! when they were seeking vengeance, until they 


he the object of dedication amon. 
example, they dedicated by na dh r eeitain of 
their sheep etc., for the c at is a feast in Radjab 
(Lisin aid Arab and 1 )ja\vhan, s.v.): the dedication 
which was expressed in solemn foimulae signified 
that the animals were remo\ed from the mundane 
sphere and placed in the sacied one. 

As a rule, a sacrifice was dedicated in older to 
obtain good fortune in a partieulat respect. The 
promise to dedicate an animal when the herd had 
reached the number of a hundred [op. dt.) had 
an effect on the prosperity of the animals because 
the word anticipated the fact. According to the 
story, f Abd al-Muttalib similarly dedicated a >on 
to be slain beside the Ka ba if he should have 
ten sons and they grew up (Ibn Hicham, p. 97 sq ) 
but for his nadhr 100 camels were substituted. — 
A childless woman could also vow if she had 
a son to dedicate him to the sanctuary ( did 
p. 76 : perhaps this story is a literary burrowing). 
According to the hadith of Maimuna biut Kardam, 
her father promised to sacrifice 50 sheep if he 
had a son (Yakut, i. 754: Abu Dawfld, Atman , 
bab 19; Ibn Madja, Kaffir at , bab 18). If a child 
was sick, its mother could dedicate it by a vow r 
as ah mas (from hums') if it recovered (Aziakl. 
P* I2 3 i 8 Si l L I-)- Escape fiom every difficulty was 
sought by a nadhr. During a battle a camel used 
to be dedicated as a sacrifice (Wakidl-Wellhausen, 
P* 39 )- The traveller in the desert used to make 
a vow on account of the danger (see the verse 
in Lane and Lisan al-Arai\ s. v.). In distress at 
sea one promised offerings to God or a saint or 
vowed to do something oneself, such as fasting 
(Sura x. 23; xxix. 65 : Abu Dawud, Atman, bab 20: 
see also Goldziher, Muh. Stub ii. 31 1). During 
a drought c Omar vowed to taste neither samn , nor 
milk nor meat till the lain fell (Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, i. 2573. 12 S q.). 

Even if a sacrifice were promised, the vow also 
affected the person concerned, as we see from the 
fact that he had his hair shorn not only on the 
hadjdj but also, for example, when sacrificing after 
a journey (Ibn Hisham, p. 15, 7491 Wakidl- 
Wellhausen, p. 324, 381, 429 sq. ; Bukhari, Hadjdj, 
bab 125); for the cutting of the hair ended, as 
in the case of the Israelite Nazirite, the state of 
consecration. The vow therefore had always more 
or less the character of a self-dedication. This 
aspect was often quite piominent. Ordinary sacred 
duties such as participation in the hadjdj were 
assumed as a consecration by nadhr (Suta xxii. 
3 o) at which special obligations were assumed 
e - g- to go to the sanctuary on foot, or barefooted 
(Bukhari, Djazc? a l- Said, bab 27; Tirmidhi. al- 
Kudhur zva W-Aiman, bab 17). The sacied con- 
dition of ftikaf was assumed as a nadhr: thus 
before his conversion c Omar vowed to make a 
nightly ftikaf in the Meccan sanctuary (Bukhari, 
Maghazi , bab 54; Atman , bab 29). Such a vow 
to separate oneself from everyday life in some 
special way was very frequent among the ancient 
Arabs; for Labld (p. 17, I7 ) compares an antelope 
buck alone among the bushes to one fulfilling his 
vow (kaJi ' l-nudhur'). 

This isolation had the definite object of spiiitual 
concentration and strengthening the soul and thereby 
influencing the deity. Abstinence was theiefore 
practised in preparation for great deeds, especially 
ln war. The Arabs “touched no perfume, married 
no woman, drank no wine and avoided all pleasures 


attained it'’ (llamasa, p. 447, v. 5 schol.): avoidance 
of wine ( llamasa , p. 237, v. 4 sgg.) and women 
(Kitub al-A^Kanl, xv. 161 : 2nd ed.. p. 154) is 
specially mentioned. These abstentions like the 
hadjdj rites and the ft if; a/ aie also the objects of 
a nadhr. The form of this vow is for example “wine 
and women aie haram to me until I have slain 
loo Asadis” (A ^A anl, viii. 6S; 2 nJ ed , p. 65). 
A definite term may be fixed, such as drinking 
no wine for 30 days in order to obtain vengeance 
(Kais b. al-Khatim, ed. Kowalski, iv. 2S). Forms 
of abstention are not to eat meat, not to wash 
the head, so that the djanaba is not removed 
(AJjTinl. ix. 149; 2 nd ed., p. 141 : xui. 69; 2nd e d., 
p. 66: Ibn Hisham, p. 543, 9S0: HuJhailitenlieJcr. 
ed. Wellhausen, N°. 1S9). not to anoint oneself 
(Wakidi-Wellhausen, p. 20 1 j. Refraining from meat, 
wine, ointment, washing and sexual mtercource 
are mentioned together (Aghani, vi. 99; 2nd e d., 
p. 97: viii. 6S; 2 n d ed., p. 66; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 543: Wakidl-Wellhausen, p. 73, 94). There is 
also evidence of complete fasting (Waljidl-Well- 
hausen, p. 105, 402). The abstentions, theoffeiing 
and the deed to be done form the content of the 
nadhr. It is said: naJhartu ’’ala nafsi and naJhartu 
mill (Djawhail and Lisan al-Arab , s. v.) as well 
as naJiiara dam* fill an ( c Antara, p. 21, 84; Kais 
al-Rukaiyat, p. 52, 3 ). After a wish has been 
fulfilled a vow of gratitude may also be taken 
(Wakidi, p. 290). 

The consecration placed the person making the 
vow in connection with the divine powers, the 
nadha was an z ahJ (Sura ix. 76; xx.xiii. 27: xlviii. 
10), whereby he pledged himself. A neglect of 
the n iijlir was a sin against the deity (Imra 3 al- 
Kais, p. 51, 10 ). The sacred obligation of living 
made this a nadhr or (synonymous) nahb, which one 
should fulfil ( fada ), instead of wandering aimlessly 
(Sura xxxiii. 23; Wakidi, p. 120; Labld, p. 41, x : 
Kumait, Hasjiimiyat , ed. Horovitz, p. 4, 4S). The 
importance of the binding pledge gradually becomes 
more prominent (cf. Lisan al-Arab, where na dfiara 
is explained by aii'JJaba, ironically Asma z iyal, 
p. 7,2); the emphasis on the material dedication 
gradually became less. The abstinences mentioned 
receive their importance on the one hand from 
woiks meritorious to the deity, on the other from 
the unpleasant deprivations, by which the person 
taking the vow disciplines himself. Both points 
of view are seen in the examples quoted. The 
releasing of slaves or divorcing of wives often 
foim the subject of a kind of vow by which a 
man pledges himself under certain conditions. A 
man many also vow to sacrifice all his camels if 
he is lying ( Itamasa , p. 667, v. 3). The strict 
obligation inherent in the nadhr makes it closely 
related to the oath [see kasam]. 

One can also bind one’s family by a vow. A 
mother swears not to comb her hail or to seek 
shade until her son or daughter fulfils her wish 
( Ayhani , xviii. 205 ; 2 n d ed., p. 205; Ibn Hisham, 
p. 319; ii. 90). The strength of this kind of 
“conjuration" is based on the relationship between 
the two partneis. If a dying man vows that his 
tiibe shall slay 50 to avenge him, this binds the 
tribe ( Haniasa , p. 442 sql). There thus arose in 
Islam the problem of how far unfulfilled vows 
had to be fulfilled by the descendants (Muslim, 
Xadhr, trad. 1; Bukhari, ll'asaya, bab 19; cf. 
Goldziher, Zahiritin , p. 80). 
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In Islam the vow and the oath are treated to- 
gether. In the Kur 3 an it is prescribed that uncon- 
sidered expressions ( laghw ) in an oath may be 
broken and expiated (Sura ii. 225; v. 91). The 
context shows that the reference is to vows of 
abstinence, especially relating to food and women. 
Sura ii. 226 — 227 in continuation says that those 
who bind themselves by ila’ not to touch a woman 
should either break the vow after 4 months or 
pronounce the formula of divorce. The breach of 
the oath then requires the kajfai a. The zihdr 
formula is absolutely fotbidden (Suia lviii. I — 5; 
cf. xxxiii. 4); it is a great sin in the eyes of the 
law, while the tit? is not a sin (see Juynboll, 
Handbuch , p. 284 sqq . ; Sachau, Muh. Recht x p. 13, 
68 sqqi). The “release from the oath” promised 
in Sura lxvi. 2 refers to a vow of continence. The 
same kaffdra holds for a broken vow as for an 
oath. It is probable in this case that we have 
Jewish influence (cf. Mishna , HeddrJm) but the 
principle of releasing oneself from a vow by doing 
something else is certainly also originally Arab. 
But with Islam comes the view that nud/iur are 
useless because they cannot influence God (Bukhari, 
Airnan , bab 26 ; Kadar, bab 6 ; Muslim, IV ad hr . 
trad. 2). Thus we find hadlths which urge the 
fulfilment of vows as well as those that forbid 
them. Following hints in the hadlths, we find a 
systematic division into vows of piety ( nadhr al- 
tabarrur), which are intended to acquire merit 
by a pious deed (ta'd), and vows by oaths which, 


man in the year 340; this suggests 325 as the 
latest date for his birth. Nothing is known of his 
family. There is no reason to connect him with 
Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill al-Nadim (d. 235 — 
849) or with Yahya b. al-Nadim, a pupil of al- 
Baladhuri (d. 279 = 892). Ilis father was a book- 
seller ( warrak ) (p. 303, 24, 318, 6, 351, I4 ). Whether 
the epithet al-Nadlm “table companion”, i. e. 
member of the circle of a caliph or other great 
man, refers to the father or to a remoter ancestor 
is unknown. It is not impossible that it refers to 
the author of the Fihrist himself; against this 
however is the fact that he is usually quoted as 
Ibn al-Nadim. That Baghdad, if not his birthplace, 
was at least his place of abode is evident from 
passages, like p. 337, 26) 349, 17 (see below) and 
the frequent mention of Baghdadis among his 
acquaintances (p. 132, 6, 219, 25, 236, I2 , 266, 2 ). 
He several times mentions a stay in Mosul (p. 86, 
12 , 160, 2 , 190, 2 , 265, 33 ; cf. also p. 283, 2). 
We know nothing of other journeys by al-Nadim 
(Dar al-Rum, p. 349, I4 is the name of the Latin 
quarter in Baghdad as V. v. Rosen has shown). 
His teachers and authorities also point to Baghdad. 
He most frequently quotes the authority of the 
grammarian al-Sirafi (d. 368) (all the quotations 
can be found in the latter’s Aihbar al-Nahtetyin 
al-Basrtylti). Personal relations are indicated by 
p. 56, , 3 and the mention of his sons (p. 31, 235 
45 , 11, 62, 23)- Al-Nadim also studied under Ibn 
al-Munadjdjim (p. 144, tx ). He gives traditions 


since they are conditioned, serve to incite, prevent 
or strengthen. The latter are called nadhr al- 
ladjadj wa 'l-ghadab. They are deprecated but 
must be treated like oaths. Their matter must not 
be sinful; according to some, such a vow is in- 
valid, according to others, it is valid but must be 
broken. Their matter must not already be an in- 
dividual duty ( svadjib c aim~). The peison taking 
the vow must, like him taking an oath, be mukallaf 
and be acting of his own free-will. 

Bibliography : J. Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidenlums 2 , Berlin 1897, p. 122 
sqq. ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites , ed. S. A. Cook (1927), p. 332, 481 
sqq.", Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Gesetzes , Leyden 1910, p. 268 sq.\ Khalil b. 
Ishak, Mukhtasar x transl. I. Guidi (1919), 
p. 371 — 383; Johs. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den 
Semite //, Strassburg 1914, index, s. v. Geliibde; 
AY. Gottschalk, Das Gelubde ?iach altcrer ara- 
bischer Auffassung , Berlin 1919; the hadith- 
material quoted here and A. J. AA’ensinck, 
Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition , 
s. v. Vow. (Johs. Pedersen) 

ai.-NADIM, Abu ’l-Faradj Muhammad b. AbI 
A’a'kub Ishak al-Warrak al-NadIm ai.-Bagh- 
dadI, Arabic bibliographer, compiled the 
Fihrist in 377 (987 — 988). Little is known about 
his life. According to a statement which goes back 
to Ibn al-Nadjdjar’s (d. 643 = i245)ZM<7i7 Ta'rikh 
Baghdad (see Flugel’s edition, p. xii., note 2), he 
died in 385, according to another statement (see 
Ibn Hadjar al- c AskalanI, Lisan ol-M izdn 7 v. 72) 
probably 388 (? the figure is damaged in the Hai- 
darabad edition). Both dates are in contradiction 
to the fact that in the Fihrist events of 392 

fl *7’ 6 \ and “ after 4 °°” (p. 169, „) are men- 
1 ned, unless these are additions by another hand. 

acwunWp 1 e 2 37 t '\ 0f 13 birth * S S’ ven from his 
IP- 2 37 , 6) of a meeting with a learned 


heard from Muhammad b. YOsuf al-Nakit (p. 24, 
, 4 , 25, 8 ). He also gives traditions from Abu 
’l-Faradj al-Isfahanl (p. 141, = Kitab al- Agh dni 3 , 
i. 5 sq.) and from Abu ’ 1 -Fath b. al-NahwI (p. 145, 
25) celebrated for the reliability of his transcripts 
(p. 145, 25). He also mentions as his teacher Abu 
Sulaiman al-Mantikl (p. 241, , 4 ) whom we know 
from Abu Haiyan’s Mukdbasdt. He was friendly also 
with the logician Ibn al-Djarrah (p. 244, g, 245, 12 ) 
and with the Christian philosopher Ibn al-Khammar 
(p. 245, I2 ) and with A'ahya b. c AdI (p. 264, 8 ). 
This circle of friends is very much in keeping with 
al-Nadlm’s friendly nature, the breadth of his in- 
tellectual interests, his intelligent interest in other 
religions and his tolerance, which finds expression in 
Makala ' s 5 and 9 of his work. That he was a Shi 1 ! 
and Mu'tazill did not escape his biographers (cf. 
Goldziher, in Z.D.M.G , xxxvi. 278 sqqV)\ thus he 
uses khdssi and c dmml in the sense of Shl'i and 
Sunni respectively, calls the Sunni traditionists 
al-Hashunya (p. 231, I2 ), claims many of their 
leaders for the Zaidiya (p. 178, 9, 25), says that 
al-Shafi c I was a man of decidedly Shl'l outlook 
(p. 209, , 8 ) and praises al-AVakidi (p. 98, 20) as 
a Shi'l. Shi'ls were numerous among his friends 
(P- * 39 , 27 an d p. 154, 25) and acquaintances 
(p. 178, 6 , 190, 2 , 11, 197 , 11, I 9 8 , 4)- Al-Nadim 
like his father was a bookseller. This is nowhere 
expressly stated but is evident from the whole 
plan of his work in which he faithfully records 
not only scientific literature but also the numerous 
diwans of contemporary poets and the vast mass 
of anonymous light literature, love stories, fairy 
tales and books of adventure, indeed even works 
of a popular Dature neglected alike by scholars 
and bibliophiles, books on good manners, cookery 
books, books on poison, books dealing with hunting 
and sport, down to collections of farces, books on 
magic and on prophecy, in brief everything that 
was on the Baghdad book market in the fourth 
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(tenth) century. That he was a bookseller is also 
indicated by the frequent particulars about the size 
of the books dealt with (cf. especially, p. 159, , 8 ), 
about copies in the hand of famous scholars, about 
the demand for books (p. 70, 5 , g , 77, I4 , 79, 23) 
and about the book trade (p. 271, 5 . 359, 20)- He 
several times mentions other booksellers (p. 264, 

s- 2 99 s 4' 355 , 12)- 

The Fihrist exists in two recensions (on the 
manuscripts, see Z.D.M.G., lxxxiv. HI sqq. and 
the literature there given ; to these may now be 
added a fragment in Tonk and a private manuscript 
in Medina). Both were made in the year 377 (987). 
The longer contains ten makalat , of which the 
first six deal with the literature of Islam (1. Kur an, 
2. grammar, 3. history etc., 4. poetry, 5. dogmatics, 
6. law), while the last four deal with non-Islamic 
literature (7. philosophy and “ancient sciences", 
8. light literature, 9. history of religion, 10. 
alchemy). The shorter version contains only the 
four last makalat of the longer one. i. e. the 
Arabic translations from the Gieek, Syriac, Persian 
and Sanskrit and the other literatuie based on 
these models. It is mentioned by Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Stambul, ii. 21 1) under the title Faze: al- Vitim. 
The two recensions have in common an intro- 
ductory section on the various forms of writing. — 
A survey of the contents of the Fihrist follows 
the preface (see also Fliigel, in Z D. M. G., xiii. 
190 sqq.). The arrangement there given is strictly 
adhered to in the book. The special quality of 
the book and its value lies in the fact that it 
gives the Arabic literature of the first four 
centuries in a bibliographical arrangement while 
the biographical method is the only one used in other 
contemporary sources. Al-Nadlm, it is true, as a 
rule treats of his subjects in biographical sketches 
but it is the list of works of the author that is 
the main thing. Sometimes a branch of literature 
is treated purely bibliographically under its vaiious 
branches (e. g. the literature of Kut’anic exegesis, 
P- 33 , 20—37, 11 r also p. 87, SS', 170, 170 - This 
arrangement was necessary with the anonymous 
literature, especially in the eighth makala (p. 305 
sqq.). A further step towards treatment from the 
point of view of the literary historian is found in 
the brief introductions and surveys (e. g. on the 
pre- c Othmanic recensions of the Kur 3 an, p. 26 ryy., 
on the beginnings of Arabic grammar, p. 40 sqq.). 
In the last four makalat, such sections (e. g. on 
the origins of philosophy, of medicine, of alchemy, 
the beginning of the translated literature, the origin 
of the “1000 tales”) are so extensive that they 
have the character of a regular history of literature 
to a much greater degree than the more biblio- 
graphical first six makalat. The ninth makala oc- 
cupies a special position; it is a treatise on the history 
of religion in which the bibliographical element 
is not at all prominent. — The sources used by 
al-Nadim are mainly of a literary nature. He prefers 
to use works in copies from the hand of reliable 
copyists. He comparatively rarely quotes personal 
authority. — Although a younger contemporary of 
al-Nadim’s, al-Waztr al-Ma gh ribi (d. 418=1027), 
prepared an improved edition of the work, it seems 
at first to have had only slight influence. The 
earliest author to make considerable use of the 
first four makalat (in al-Maghribi's edition) was 
Yakut (d. 626 zaz 1 22S) (see BergstrSsser, in Z.S . , 
ii. 185) He claims to have consulted a copy in 
al-Nadim’s own hand, as does the lexicographer 


al-Saghani, d. 650 (1252) (see Kh izdnat al-Adab , 
iii. 83 pu). Ibn al-Kiftl (d. 624= 1226) and Ibn 
Abi L'saibi c a (d. 668= 1269) copied much from 
the Fihrist. In later times it is only occasionally 
quoted, e. g. by al-Dhahabi (d. 748= 1347) and 
Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalani (d. 852 = 1448) and lastly 
: by Hadjdji Khalifa (d. 1067 = 1656) and al- 
I Khafadji (d. 969 = 1561)- — Al-Nadim also wrote 
a Fit lib al-Awsaf zva ’ l-Tashbihat ( Fihrist , p. 12, 
j'l which has not come down to us. 

Bibliography. Das Kitdb al-Fihrist mit 
Anmerkungen hrsg. v. G. Flugel, 2 vols., Leipzig 
1 S7 1 — 1872; reprinted Cairo 1348 (also contains 
the text of the Leyden fragments published by 
Iloutsma, in IV. Z. A". J/., iv. 217 sqq.). A new 
edition is in preparation for the Bibliotheca 
Islamica. — The earlier literature is given in 
the preface and in the notes to h lugel’s edition. — 
Yakut, hshad a l- A rib. ed. Margoliouth, vi. 40S; 
Ibn Hadjar al- c Askalani, Lisdn al-Mizan , Haidar- 
abad 1331, v. 78; Brockelmann, G. A. L., i. 
147; J. Fuck, Fine arab. Literalurgeschichte aits 
item to. Jahrhundert ( Z.D.AI.G. , lxxxiv. 11 
sqq.)', H. Ritter, Zu den Handschriften des Fihrist 
(/si., xvii. 15 sqq.). Considerable sections of the 
Fihrist are dealt with separately in the following 
works: A. Muller, Die griechischen Philosophen 
in d. arab. Vberliefemng , Halle 1872; Suter, ZW 
Mathematika verzeiehnis im Fihrist ( Abh . z. Gesch. 
d. math. IViss., vi., 1S92): do, ibid., x., 1900 
and xiv., 1902; M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen 
Vbei setzungen a. d. Griech. (s. Z.D.M.G., 1 . 
371 sqq.)\ Kessler, Maui, Berlin 1889, i. 331 
sqq.-, Berthelot, La chimie an moyen-age , Paris 
1 Sg3._ iii. 26 sqq. (JOHANN Fuck) 

NADIM, Ahmad, an Ottoman poet, born 
in Stambul, the son of a judge named Muhammad 
Bey who had come from Merzifun. His grand- 
father (according to Gibb, H. 0 . P ., iv. 30) was 
a military judge named Mustafa. Ahmad Rafik 
mentions as his great-grandfather Kara-Lelebi-zade 
[q. v.] Mahmud Efendi who also was a military 
i judge. The genealogy given by Ahmad Rafik is 
j however wrong because he confuses Karamani 
Muhammad Pasha [q. v.] with Rum Muhammad 
\ Paslja. The statement that Ahmad Nadim is descended 
fiom Djalal al-Dln is therefore simply the result 
! of confusion. Little is known of his life. He was 
a miide/ris , later on intimate terms with Ahmad III 
and his grandvizier Damad Ibrahim Pasha [q. v.]. 
He probably got his lakab al-Nadim from this 
friendship. Latterly he held the office of librarian 
| in the library founded by his patron Damad 
Ibrahim Pasha. On hearing of the end of Ibrahim 
I Pasha and the deposition of the sultan, Nadim 
lost his life at the beginning of October 1730 
(RabP I, 1 1 43) in a horrible way ; while escaping 
from the mob leaving the grand-vizier's palace 
he fell from the roof and was killed. He was 
buried in Ayas Pasha in Pera beside the historian 
i FfndSkltl! Silahdar Muhammad Agha. 

Ahmad Nadim is regarded as one of the greatest 
of Ottoman poets, who is still appreciated for 
his pure language, free from foreign additions. 
Many literary historians have discussed his merits 
as a poet (cf. the specimens collected by Gibb, 
//. 0 . P ., iv. 30 sqq.). His collected poems 
(Diiean ; printed Bulak, n. d.; a more recent critical 
edition with introductions by Ahmad Rafik Bey 
and Muhammad Fu’ad Bey appeared in 1338 — 
1 1340 in Stambul; there are manuscripts of the 
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Dnvan in Europe in Munich, London and Vienna) 
enjoys great popularity. Nadlm translated into 
Turkish the history of Munedjdjim-bashi Ahmad 
Efendi (cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . If'., p. 234 sq cf. 
thereon J.A., ser. 7, xiii. 272); he was also one 
of the Tuikish translators of c AmiT history (cf. 
F. Babinger, G. O. U r ., p. 259 sqq. ; the edict 
relating to this is in Ahmad Rafik, Hicri on ikinci 
asirda Istanbul hayati , 1100 — 1200 , Stambul 1 930, 
p. 84 sql) but the MS. seems to be lost. 

Biblio g rap hy : Ah mad Rafik's preface to 
the new edition of the Dizaan \ Sidjill-i < 'othmanl^ 
iv. 549 (very superficial; here hU grandfather 
is said to have been a certain Sa.tr Muslih al- 
Dln and his father the judge Muhammad); 
Brusalf Muhammad Fu 3 ad ^Othmanll Mile Hi fieri ^ 
ii. 453 sq.\ J. von Hammer-Purgstall, G. O. D., 
iv. 310 sqq. (who does not appreciate him highly); 
Gibb, H. 0 . P iv. 30 sqq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

NADIR SHAH, king of Peisia (1 147 — 1 160 
= 1736— 1747). 

Origins. Xadir b. Imam-kuli b. Nadhr-kuli 
belonged to the K?r!klu clan of the Turkoman 
tribe of the Afsliars, of which a section had settled 
in northern Khurasan, and was born on the 28 tf i 
Muharram I loo (Oct. 22, 16S8) at Ktibkan. ! 
Entering the service of Tahmasp II, he was 
called Tahmasp-kuli Khan but after his coronation 
his original name was improved to Nadir, “the 
rare one”. At an early date Nadir distinguished 
himself in the incessant fighting with the Turko- 
mans of Nasa, the Camishgazak Kurds of Kha- 
bushan (Kucan), the Ozbeks, the Tatars of Marw 
and even against his Afsljar fellow tribesmen. The 
little nucleus around Nadir consisted of his Afshar 
relatives, some Kurds of Daragaz and Abtward, 
and 300—400 families of Djalayir Turkomans with 
their chief Tahmasp-kuli Waktl. 

Fighting in Khurasan. During the Afghan 
invasion of Persia, Mashhad was occupied by 
Malik Mahmud, a scion of the .Sistan family. 
Nadir fought against Malik Mahmud at first on 
his own initiative. When the Safawid Tahmasp li, 
driven from his other lands, arrived in Khurasan. 
Nadir very cleverly supplanted the commander-in- 
chief Fath 'All Khan Kadjar and on i6<h Rabi c II 
(Dec. 22) captured Mashhad with the help of 
treachery. Henceforth it became his headquarters. 
There were already signs of a breach between 
Nadir and Tahmasp II at this time. 

The Shah urged Nadir to set out against his 1 
enemies the Ghilza’l Afghans but Nadir wished 
first of all to dispose of the nearer enemy, the 
Abdali Afghans of Herat, but the campaigns of 
1728 (against the Abdali and the Turkomans) had 
no success. Nadir however was able to extend 
the sphere of his activities; he ousted from Astarabad 
and Mazandaran the governors appointed by Tah- 


Nadir in S. \V. Persia. Tahmasp appealed 
to Nadir to complete the deliverance of the country. 
Leaving Shiraz and crossing Luristan, Nadir arrived 
in Burudjird where the Shah sent him a crown 
set with precious stones and a commission ( c ahJ - 
/nun a) as wall of all Khurasan along with Mazan- 
daran, Yazd, Ivirman and Sistan (cf. also 'Alt 
Hazln, p. I S9). Tahmasp also gave his sister Gawhar- 
shad to Nadir and betrothed his other sister Fatima- 
sultan to Rida-kuli Mirza. 

The Ottomans who then occupied the whole of 
western Persia and the greater part of Trans- 
caucasia were reluctant to leave Persia. Nadir oc- 
cupied Nihawand, defeated the Turks at Malayir, 
ictook Hamadan and on the 27th Muliarram 1143 
(Aug. 13, 1730) Tabilz was retaken. 

Nadir returns to the east. Nadir learned 
in Tabriz that Dhu ’ 1 -Fikar Abdali having driven 
AUah-yar Khan from Herat was fighting Nadir's 
brother Ibrahim Khan under the walls of Mashhad. 
Nadir at once set out for Khurasan, crossing the 
steppe of the Yomut Turkomans and towards the 
end of Rabi c II (Nov. 1730) was at Mashhad where 
he reviewed 56,000 families of the tribes trans- 
planted from other provinces. 

On the 4th Shawwal (April 12, 1 7 3 1 ) Xadir 
was 3 farsakhs from Herat. In the month of 
August the Abdali restored Nadir's candidate Allah- 
yar Khan but the latter regaining contact with 
his tribe now rebelled. It was not till Ramadan 1, 
1144 (Feb. 27, 1732) that Herat was taken. 

Failure of Tahmasp II. Taking advantage 
of the absence of his commander-in-chief, the Shah 
resumed the initiative in the military operations 
and in Djumada II 1143 (end of Dec. 1730) set 
out against the Ottomans. Fearing the return of 
Xadir the Ottomans on Jan. 10, 1732 signed a 
' preliminary treaty at Baghdad by which the Persians 
retained only the lands south of the Araxes. Later 
on Jan. 21 — Feb. 1, 1 732 the Shah’s representatives 
' signed at Rasht a treaty with the Russians by 
1 which the latter bound themselves to evacuate the 
lands south of Saliyan (on the Kur) while the 
return of Baku and Darband was made dependent 
on the reconquest of Transcaucasia by the Persians. 

Deposition of Tahmasp II. Nadir was 
indignant at the peace with the Turks signed 
after a defeat. Setting aside the Shah's authority, 
Nadir Shah denounced the treaty and appointed 
his own governors everywhere. Tahmasp was 
deported to Khurasan and his son 'Abbas III, an 
infant in the cradle, proclaimed king on the 17 th 
Rabi< I 1145 (July 7, 1732). 

First campaign against the Ottomans, 
Having punished the Bakhtiyarls and the Kurds, 
Xadir occupied Zohab and besieged Ba gh dad (Jan. 
17 33). Ahmad Pa^ha made the negotiations drag on 
until the army commanded by Topal c Othman 
Pasha had time to come to Mesopotamia. On 


masp and came into conflict with the Russians 
and the GhilzaT Afghans. 

The Abdali. In the meanwhile trouble had 
broken out in Herat between Allah-yJr Khan and 
Dhu ’ 1 -Fikar Khan. Nadir re-established AUah-yar ; 
Khan but transplanted many tribes to Khurasan 
(1141 = 1727). j 

The GJiilza 5 !. At this time Ashraf Ghilza 3 ! laid 
siege to Simnan while his general Saydal had gone 
to B'istam. On the 60 Rabi c I (Nov. 27, 1729). Nadir , 
defeated the Afghans on the banks of the river 
-lihmandust. This victory he followed up by others. 


6*h Safar 1146 (July 19, 1733) Xadir Shah lost 
the battle fought on the Tigris and returned to 
Hamadan via Bahrlz and Mandaldjin (Mandalf). 

Arriving there on 22 nd Safar (Aug. 4) Nadir 
set out again for Zohab on the 22 nd Rabl c II 
(Oct, 2) and then attacked Memish Pasha who had 
occupied the pass of Agh-darband (i st Djumada II 
= Nov. 9, 1733). Then Topal c Othman Pasha with 
the bulk of his army intervened in the battle but 
lost it and had his head cut off. The Ottomans 
hastened to abandon Adharbaidjan. By the 15 th 
Radjab (Dec. 22) Nadir was already on his way 
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to Persia via Baghsay (Ba-kusaye), Ba>at, Dayan 
and Shushtar. 

Mahmud Baluc. The reason of this huined 
move was the rebellion laised by Mahmud Khan 
Baluc in S. \V. Persia. Mahmud Khan was quickly 
driven fiom the pass of Shuh>.tan and on 27th 
Sha f ban (Feb. 1, 1734) Nadir leoccupied Shiraz. 

Campaign in Transcaucasia. In Isfahan 
Nadii received the Turkish ambassador "Abd al- 
Karim Efendi and informed him that the retrocession 
of Transcaucasia was a sine qua ?ioti of peace. On 
the other hand, prince S. D. Golitsine was re- 
ceived at Isfahan on May 20-31, 1734 and thereafter 
by Nadu's order accompanied him everywhere (his 
itinerary in Leich-Schnese). On the 12 th Muharram 
1147 (June 17, 1734) Nadir left Isfahan foi Adhar- 
baidjan and as the Turks did not reply, Nadir 
began by attacking the Daghestan chief [Ghazi- 
Kumtik] Surkhav whom the Porte had appointed 
governor of Shir wan. Tahmasp Kuli Djalavir 
defeated the Daghestanians near Dawa-batan (in 
the district of Kabala) while Na lir to cut off the 
retieat penetrated into the heait of the extiemely 
difficult region of Ghazl-Kumuk. In spite of the 
exploits of the Abdali the success gained in Daghe- 
stan was only partial for Surkhay had escaped to 
the north. 

On 6 th Djumada II (Nov. 3, 1734) Nadir was 
before the walls of Gandja, which was defended 
by c Ali Tasha. The siege necessitated consideiable 
works and piince Golitsine procuied Russian 
engineers for Nadir. On March 21, 1735 a treat >’ 
w F as signed at Gandja by which Russia and Persia 
became practically allies. 

On 1st Muharram 1148 (May 26, 1735) Nadir 
w’ent first to Kars but the encounter with c Abd Allah 
Pasha Koprulu-zade took place near Erin an on 
the plain of Baghawaid; on 26th Muhariam (June 18, 
1735 ) ^e Ottomans weie defeated. Gandja there- 
upon capitulated on the 17 th Safar (July 8) and 
Tiflls on 22nd Rabi c I (Aug. 13). 

Nadir returns to Daghestan. Via Tiflls 
[q.v.], from which 6,000 families were tiansferred 
to Khurasan, Nadir attacked the Lezgl of I)jar 
and Tala (north of the Alazan) The Khan of the 
Crimea Kaplan Giray, w T ho had in the meanwhile 
advanced as far as Darband and had placed his 
nominees everywhere, withdrew to the Crimea and 
Nadir endeavoured to pacify Daghestan but Sur- 
khay still evaded capture. 

Nadir proclaimed king. On 13 th Ramadan 
(Jan. 27, 1736) Nadir came to Mughan [q. v.] 
W'here in the meanwhile the governors and notables 
of the province had assembled. It was explained 
to them that Nadir, having libeiated Persia, wished 
to retire to Khurasan and that the delegates were 
free to put the government in the hands of 
Tahmasp II or c Abbas III “who were alive". Nadir 
finally accepted the crown but on condition that 
the Per sians abandoned the Shi r a practices inti oduced 
by Isma'il 1 which were “contrary to the beliefs of 
Nadir’s ancestors”. The Persians were to form a 
fifth orthodox madhhab, placed under the patronage 
°f the Imam Dja'far Sadik. A document to this 
effect was sealed by the assembly. The fire clauses 
of the treaty to be proposed to Turkey were next 
drawn up: i. the Turks weie to recognise the 
new Dja c fari rite; 2. the latter was to be given 
a place of prayer ( / it k n') at Mecca; 3. Persia was 
to send an amir al-hadjdj every year through Syiia ; 
4 - prisoners should be exchanged and 5. ambas- 


sadors were to be exchanged after mutual approval 
of the appointments. The formal coronation of 
Nadir took place on Thursday, 24th Shawwal 1148. 

Kandahar. This principality in which Husain 
Khan, brother of Mahmud, still asserted himselt 
remained the only black spot on the horizon. 
Leaving Isfahan on 2 nd Shawwal (Feb. 3, 1737), 
Nadir was before Kandahar before Nawruz 1149 
(March 1737) and had a new town built on the 
site of his camp (Surkha-Shir) which was called 
Xadirabad. 

Kandahar capitulated on the 2 nd Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 
1 150 (March 23, 1738). The citadel was dismantled. 

Expedition into India. So far Nadir’s 
military expeditions had been dictated by a desire 
to reestablish the old frontiers of the Safawid 
empire. The expedition to India was provoked 
soleh by the attraction of ill-guarded provinces 
and by the desire to replenish the treasury ex- 
hausted by lepeated campaigns. Ghazni was occupied 
on the 22 nd Safar 1 1 5 1 (June II, 1738), Kabul 
on 12 th Rab'r I (June 30), Djalalabad on Sth 
Djumada II (Sept. 17). From the neighbourhood 
of the latter town, the prince Rida-Kuli was sent 
back to Persia to act as legent ; he and his 
brother \a : r Allah were given crowns. 

Going via Sarcoba Nadir avoided the Khaibar 
Pass and took prisoner Naslr-Khan, governor of 
Peshawar. On 15 th Ramadan (Dec. 27) Nadir left 
this town. He next took Lahore and reappointed 
the local governor Zakariya-Khan (a Khurasanian). 
(Naslr-Khan also was restored to his post). Leaving 
Lahore on 26 t1 ' Shawwal (Feb. 6, 1739 ) Nadir 
learned that Muhammad Shah had reached Kainal 
and was in a place between the jungle and the 
riser. He succeeded in cutting Muhammad Shah 
off from Ins capital and hastened to attack the 
reinforcements which Sa'adat-Khan (a Khurasanian) 
was bringing from the province of Oudh. Thus 
began the decisive battle of 1 5th Dhu T-Ka c da 1151 
(Feb. 24, 1739) in which the commander-in-chief 
Khan Dawran was mortally wounded and Sa'adat- 
Khan captured. Nadir and Muhammad Shah entered 
the capital wheie Nadir’s name was inserted in 
the khutbii and coins struck iu his name. On the 
15th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja (March 26, 1739) a rumour 
spread that Nadir had been assassinated and the 
populace massacied 3,000 — 7,000 of his soldiers. 
Next morning Nadir went to the mosque and gave 
the signal for the massacre of the inhabitants. On 
26th Dliu ’ 1 -Hidjdja (April 6) Nasr Allah Mirza was 
married to a Mughal princess. On 3 rd Safar 1152 
(May 12, 1739) a great council was held in Dihll 
in the couise of which Nadir replaced the ciown 
on the head of Muhammad Shah but the latter 
had in return to cede to Nadir all the provinces 
noith of the Indus. The amount levied by Nadir 
cannot be estimated. According to Anandram, 
who was attached to the vizier's office, it amounted 
to 6,000,000 rupees in specie and 500,000,000 in 
jewels and precious stones, including the Koh-i 
Nur diamond and the Peacock throne. Large sums 
were distributed among the soldiers and the people 
of Persia exempted from taxation for three years. 

Nadir left Dihll and reached Kabul on ist 
Ramadan (Dec. 12). Now took place one of the 
most remarkable of his expeditions. He suddenly 
turned back to reduce the loid of Sind Khuda-ykr 
Khan 'Abbas! (a native of Siwr, cf. Malcolm, op. 
ci>., ii. 88) and going via Bangash, Larkana and 
Shahdadpur penetrated into the desert south of 
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the Indus and took Khada-yar prisoner; he had of Persian territory had not been regained from 
shut himself up in c Umarkot (north of Thar and Turkey and added that he soon would take the 
Paikar in the province of Bombay). Having field to make his own terms, 
organised his Indian possessions in three provinces Nadir left Da gh estan on the 1 6th Dhii ’ 1 -Hidjdja 
Nadir returned to Nadir-abad (via Slwi and Shal) (Feb. 7, 1 742) and came to Kirkuk (14 th Djumada II 
on 7 th Safar (May 5, 1740). = Aug. 5, 1742) which capitulated as did Irbil. 

Nadir in Turkestan. Nadir returned to On the 26th Radjab (Oct. 5) Nadir arrived near 

Herat on 10 th Rabi c I (June 5) and after a fort- Mawsil but the siege of this fortress was unsuccessful 

night devoted to festivities set out for Balkh which and on 2 nd Ramadan (Oct. 20) he retreated to 

he reached on 7th Djumada I (July 31). Arriving Kiikuk and Khanakin. Friendly relations were 

before Bukhaia on 19th Djumada II (Sept. 22), established with Ahmad Pasha of Baghdad. Nadir 
Nadir treated Khan Abu ’I-Faid kindly and renewed with his wives made the pilgrimage to the Shi c i 
his investiture by crowning him with his own and Sunni sanctuaries of Mesopotamia and on the 
hands. The Oxus was proclaimed the frontier and I 24th Shawwal 1156 (Dec. 12, 1743) summoned a 
the Khan had to supply Nadir with 20,000 Ozbegs great assembly of ecclesiastics at Nadjaf. The 
and Turkomans, which indirectly left in the hands document drawn up by Mahdf Khan summing up 
of the conqueror the control of the internal affairs the discussions confirmed the 1 enunciation by the 
of Bukhara. Persians of the “heresy of Shah Ismael”, while 

On the 1 6 th Radjab (Oct. 7), Nadir had set the r ' it lam a? of Mesopotamia and Transcaucasia 
out for Khwarizm. The fleet followed the army, recognised the claims of Dja c far al-Sadik and 
The Khan 11 -Bars of Hazarasp retired to his fortress declared the special features ( furifat ) of the Persian 
of Khankah which surrendered on 24th Sha c ban beliefs compatible with Islam. The Sunn! theologian 
after bombardment. Finally Khlwa, the capital of c Abd Allah b. Husain al-Suwaidi, Kitab al-Hudjdjadi 
the kingdom, also capitulated. By 4th Shawwal al-kafiya IF ttifah al-Firak al-Islamiya, Cairo I 3 2 4 i 
(Dec. 23) Nadir had returned to Cardjuy ar.d entered also gives a veiy interesting summary of this 
Mashhad at the end of Shawwal. dispute; cf. Ritter, 1 st., xv., 1926, i. 106 and the 

Nadir sets out again for Transcaucasia, detailed account by Prof. A. E. Schmidt, h 
While in India, Nadir had learned of the death istorii sunnitsko-shiitskikh otnosheniy in the c IkJ 
of his brother Ibrahim Khan who had been killed al- Dj itvian (Barthold Festschrift, Tashkent 1927, 
by the Lazgl rebels of Djar and Tala. To punish p. 69-107). 

them, Nadir left Mashhad and on his way learned Rebellions. The strange abandonment of the 
that the Abdall troops who had been sent in campaign in Mesopotamia is to be explained by 
advance had already ravaged Djar, Djawukh (?) and the new risings in the east. Much more important 
Akzibir, but the pacification of Daghestan was by was the rising in Ears led by the beglerbegi 
no means complete. Taki Khan, a great favourite of Nadir. He was 

An incident that followed marks the turning- ultimately captured and castrated. In Astarabad 
point in the career of Nadir Shah. On the 28th the Kadjars rose against the oppression of the 
Safar (May 15, 1741) near Kal c a-yi Awlad (Ma- governor's son (Hanway, Hist . Account, i. 192). 
zandaran) an unknown man concealed in the brush | Nadir had to send his nephew c AlI Kuli to Khwarizm. 
wood shot at Nadir, wounding him slightly. Con- | Finally the Ottomans of Kars disseminated in 
necting this with events in Daghestan Mahdi Khan ! Adharbaidjan letters from the new pretender Safi 
says that the crime was committed by a slave of Mlrza (Muhammad '’All Rafsindjam) and then refused 
the son of Dilawar Khan Taimani [q. v.] but \ to begin an exchange of prisoners, 
suspicion very soon turned upon the prince Rida- 1 Fourth Campaign against the Turks. 

Kuli who had besides not behaved well during In the meanwhile the Porte equipped a new army 
his regency. He was sent for the time to Tihran (150,000 hoise and 40,000 janissaries) which 
while Nadir continued his march via Kazwin. 1 advanced on Erzerum and Kars under the com- 


Karadjadagh, Barda c and Kabala. 

In June 1741, for the thiid time, Nadir entered 1 
Daghestan and remained there a year and a half. 
The shamkhal of Tarkhu, the us mi of the Kara- 
Kaytak and Surkhay Khan of the Ghazf Kumuk ; 
came over to Nadir but new difficulties kept 
cropping up. Relations with Russia became some- 


1 mand of the former vizier Yegen Muhammad Pasha 
1 while c Abd Allah Pasha Djebedji’s army went via 
Diyarbakr and Mawsil. On the 21 st Radjab (Aug. 
20) came the news of the victory won by Nasr 
Allah Mirza over c Abd Allah Pasha’s army (near 
Mawsil) and at the same time Yegen Muhammad 
Pasha died leaving his army in complete disorder. 


what strained for the Russian representatives Nadir again won a brilliant victory (on the very 
suspected Nadir of designs on the northern ; scene of his first victory in 1735) but then, quite 
Caucasus. As a precaution the Russians in May unexpectedly, wrote to the Sultan saying he was aban- 


1742 concentrated 42,000 men at Kizlar (s. But- doning the first two clauses of Mughan. Personal 
bow, i. 220). Cares were undermining the health fatigue may explain why Nadir could not exploit 
and character of Nadir. At the beginning of his success. 

Dec. 1 74 2 "'hen the camp was at Bashlu the heir i On Sept. 4, 1746, peace was signed with the 
to the throne Rida-Kuli, denounced by the author 1 Turkish envoys and on 10 th Muharram 1160 (Jan. 
of the attempt on Nadir in Mazandaran, was blinded 22, 1747) the Shah’s representatives (Mustafa Khan 
after a form of trial. Nadir himself was thoroughly . Shamlu and the historian Mahdi Khan) set out 
upset by this incident. Rebellion was now threatening for Constantinople with the sulk-tmma. Nadir 
everywhere (in Kh w arizm and in Balkh). renounced his famous religious clauses in favour 

campaign against the Turks. In ( of the Sultan, “the Khalifa of the people of Islam 
u 1 -Ka da I 1742, the Turkish ambassador and the glory of the Turkoman race”. By the 
roug t rora Constantinople a letter from the j treaty the frontier was restored to that of the 
£ usin g to recognise the fifth madhhab. \ time of Murad IV [cf. Tabriz] but in a platonic 
en remin ed the Sultan that the whole 1 fashion, Nadir expressed the wish to receive one 
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of the provinces which had belonged to the 1 
“Turkoman Sultans”. j 

On the io 1 * 1 Muharram, Nadir left for Kirman t 
marking his route by piles of skulls erected every- 1 
where. After the Nawruz, Nadir returned to Mashhad j 
and devoted himself to “spilling the blood of i 
the innocents”. His conduct was now cleaily ab- | 
normal. In an epilogue to his history written after j 
the death of Nadir, Mahdl Khan records the | 
denunciations, executions and extortions carried j 
out by the agents of the treasury and the ruin ! 
of the country, which had however begun before ! 
the Indian expedition (Otter, Residents russes, 
Hanway, i. 230). The Shi c i opposition must also 
have been intensified in view of the frankly Sunni 
turn which Nadir’s “Khurasanian” policy had taken. 

The rising in Sis tan, which brought matters • 
at a head was provoked by the activities of the ; 
tax collectors who were demanding a contribution ; 
of 300,000 tumans from the province. c AlI Kuli ' 
Mirza, nephew of Nadir, put himself at the head [ 
of the rebels. Even Tahmasp Kuli Khan Djalayir, t 
the most faithful prop of the throne, wanted to I 
proclaim one of Nadir’s sons as king. The troubles j 
spread to Khurasan and the Kurds of KhabU- I 
shan raided the royal stables at Radkan. Nadir | 
marched on them but on the eve of 1 i*b Djumada II 
1160 (June 20, 1147) he was assassinated in his 
camp near Fathabad by the Kadjar and Afshar 
chiefs in conspiracy with the bodyguard. Father 
Bazin was a witness of the disorder which broke j 
out in the camp after the assassination. On the 
27th Djumada II (July 5, 1752) c AlI Kuli Mirza ! 
came from Herat and was proclaimed king. All j 
the royal princes were massacred. ! 

The treasure amassed by Nadir was soon scattered j 
to the winds; the country, utterly exhausted, was 
in the throes of crisis. Nadir's attempts to compose | 
religious difficulties had failed completely, but ( 
Persian territory and its periphery were cleared , 
of enemies. But for Nadir Shah, Persia would pro- 
bably not exist, even in its present bounds. 
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(story in dramatic form). The career of Nadir 
Shah impressed the imaginations of the peoples 
whom he conquered. In addition to Indian and 
Peisian panegyrics there is a poem in the Gurdni 
dialect (spoken in Kurdistan): on Nadir Shah 
and Topal 'Othman Pasha and a Daghastanian 
song collected in the district of Ghunib : 
on the highlanders’ fight against Nadir (cf. 
Daghestanskii sbornik , Makhac-KaPa, 1927, iii. 
p. 5 1 — 53 )- In Europe of the xviii th century it 
was seriously discussed whether Nadir Shah 
was a European adventurer : there are also 
several contemporary works in French, German 
and Portuguese, the subjects of which ate the 
deeds real or imaginary of Nadir Shah like 
Idespion de Tharnas Kouli kan dans les cours 
de V Europe by the Abbe Rochebrun, Cologne 
1746 etc. (V. Minorsky) 

NADIR (Nazir al-Samt or al-NazIr xzt’ 
it,0Xw), the bottom, the pole of the horizon 
(invisible) under the observer in the direction of 
the vertical, also the deepest (lowest) point in the 
sphere of heaven. The nadir is the opposite pole 
to the zenith [q. v.]. 

The word nazir (from nazara, “to see”, “to 
observe”) originally (and generally) means the 
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point diametrically opposite a puint on the circum- 
ference of a circle or the surface of a spheie; 
we find mukabal as a synonym of nazlr m this 
general meaning [of. also mukahalaI. 

(Willy IIak'INlrJ 

NADIR (Banu I--), one of the two main 
Jewish tribes of Madina, settled in Vathub 
from Palestine at an unknown date, as a consequence 
of Roman pressure after the Jewish wais. Al-Ya kubI 
fit. 49 J says they were a section of the Djudham 
Arabs, converted to Judaism and first settled on 
Mount al-Nadii, whence their name: according to 
the Sira Halablya (Cairo, iii. 2) they were a tiuly 
Jewish tribe, connected with the Jews of Khaibar. 
This seems the more probable, but a certain 
admixture of Arab blood is possible; like the 
other Jews of Madina they bore Arabic names, 
but kept aloof from the Arabs, spoke a peculiar 
dialect, and had enriched themselves with agri- 
culture, money-lending, business in armour and 
jewels. 

They were clients of the Aws, siding with them 
in their conflicts with the Khazradi. and enteiing 
tvith them into the compact with Muhammad known 
as the Constitution of Madina in 1 A. H. Their 
most important chief at this time was IJuyaiy b. 
Akhtab, whose daughter Safiya became Muhammad's 
wife in 7 a. H. For a list of Muhammad's worst 
enemies among the Banu ' 1 -Nadir see Ibn Ilisham, 
Si/a, p. 351 — 352. 

Their fortresses were half a day's march from 
Madina, and they owned land in Wadi Buthan 
and Buwaira ; their dwelling places were south 
of the city. 

The Banu ’ 1 -Nadir seem to have been in 
(commercial?) relations with Abu Sufyan before 
the battle of Lhud. In 4 A. H., in Rabi c I, owing 
to difficulties about the Banu ’l-Xadlr’s contribution 
to certain blood-money which was being collected 
from the whole Muslim community in Madina, 
Muhammad, who had personally negotiated the 
matter with their chiefs, became convinced of their 
enmity towards himself and suspected them of 
intending to kill him. He decided to get rid of 
such dangerous neighbours, and ordered them 
through Muhammad b. Maslama al-Awsi to leave 
the city within ten days, under penalty of death, 
allowing them to take with them all their movable 
goods, and to return each year to gather the produce 
of their palm-groves. 

The tribe, having no hope of help from the 
Aws, agreed to leave, but c Abd Allah b. Ubaiy al- 
Khazvadji, chief of the munafikun , peisiiaded them 
to resist in their fortresses, promising to send 
2,000 men to their aid. Iluyaiy b. Akhtab, hoping 
the Banu Kuraiza would also help them, prepared 
to resist, in the face of opposition from moderate 
elements in the tribe. 

The siege lasted about a fortnight, help from , 
the munatikun was not forthcoming, and when 
the Muslims began to cut down their palms the 
I>anu ’ 1 -Nadir surrendered. Muhammad's conditions 
were much harder than formerly ; their immovable 
property was forfeited, and nothing left them but 
"hat they could take away on camels, arms alone 
excepted. After two days’ bargaining the tribe 1 
departed with a caravan of 600 camels; some | 
went to Syria, others to Khaibar. 

The Banu ’ 1 -Nadir’s booty Muhammad did not 1 
divide in the usual manner; the land was distributed ! 
among the muhadjirun , so as to relieve the Ansar 
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of then maintenance: part of it the Prophet kept 
for himself. 

Surat al-Hashr (lix.) was revealed upon the 
expulsion of the Banu ’ 1 -Nadir. 

From Khaibar the exiles planned with the 
Kuraish the siege of Madina in F)hu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
5 a. H. The treasure of the Banu ’ 1 -Nadir was 
captured by Muhammad in Khaibar in 7 a.h. 

Bibliography'. Caetani ,Annali delT Islam , 
1 A H., §38, 39, 58; 4 a. H., §10—14; Ibn 
Ilisham, Si/a, p. 652 — 661; Noldeke, Geschichte 
dcs Qorans, p. 153; Yakut, Mifdjam , ed. \Yii- 
stenfeld, i. 662—663, 756; Wensinck, Moham- 
med t n de Joden te Medina , p. 22, 33 sqq., 
136 sqq. ; R. Leszynski, Die Juden in Arabien , 
Berlin 1910. (V. Vacca) 

al-NADJAF (Mashhad 'Ali), a town and 
place of pilgrimage in the c Irak 6 miles 
west of al-Kufa. It lies on the edge of the 
deseit on a fiat barren eminence from which the 
name al-Nadjaf has been transferred to it (A. Musil. 
The Middle Euphrates , p. 35). 

According to the usual tradition, the Imam al- 
Mu'minm c AlI b. Abl Talib [q. v.] was buried 
near Kufa, not far from the dam which protected 
the city from flooding by the Euphrates at the 
place where the town of al-Nadjaf later arose 
(Yakut, Mtfdjam, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 760), also 
called Nadjaf al-Kufa (Zamakhshari, Lexicon geo - 
giaphicum , ed. Salverda de Grave, p. 153). Cnder 
Umaiyad rule the site of the grave near al-Kufa 
had to be concealed. As a result it was later 
sought in different places, by many in al-Kufa 
j itself in a corner above the kibla of the mosque, 

1 by others again 2 farsakhs from al-Kufa (al-Istakhrl, 

; ed. de Goeje, B.G.A., i. 82 sq Ibn Hawkal, 

1 ibid., ii. 163). According to a third story, c Ali 
; was buried in al-Madlna near Fatima’s grave (al- 
Mas c udl, Mur udy al-Dhahab , ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
vui. 289), according to a fourth, at Kasr al-Imara 
(Caetani, Annali del /’ Islam , x , 1926, p. 967 sq ., 
A. H. 40, § 99). Perhaps then the sanctuary of al- 
Nadjaf is not the real burial-place but a tomb held 
in reverence in the pre-Idamic period, especially 
as the graves of Adam and Noah weie also shown 
there (Ibn Battuta, TuJija , ed. Defremery and 
Sanguinetti, i. 416; G. Jacob in A. Noldeke, Das 
Heiligtum al-IIusains zu Her be la , Berlin 1909, 
p. 3S, note 1). It was not till the time of the 
Hamdanid of al-Mawsil Abu ’l-Haidja 3 [see c abd 
ai.lah b. ham dan] that a large kubba was built 
by him over c All’s grave, adorned with precious 
caipets and curtains and a citadel built there (Ibn 
Ilawkal, op. cit ., p. 163). The ShYi Buy id c Adud 
al-DawIa [q. v.] in 369 (979— 9S0) built a mausoleum, 
which was still in existence in the time of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl, and was buried there, as were his 
sons Sharaf and Baha 5 al-Dawla. Al-Nadjaf was 
already a small town with a circumference of 
2,500 paces (Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, viii. 518; 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Xuzhat al-Kulub , ed. Le 
Strange, p. 32 : in the year 366 = 976 — 977 ). 
Hasan b. al-Fadl, who died about 414 (1023--24) 
built the defensive walls of Mashhad c Ali [(Ibn 
al-Athir, ix. 1 54 )- The Mashhad was burned 
in 443 (1051 — 1052) by the fanatical populace 
of Baghdad but must have been soon rebuilt. The 
Saldjlik sultan Malikshah and his vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk who were in Baghdad in 479 (1086-1087) 
visited the sanctuaries of c Ali and Husain (Ibn 
al-Athlr, x. 103). The llkhan Ghazan (1295—1304), 
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according to Hamd Allah Mustawfi, built in al- 
Nadjaf a Dar al-Siyada and a dervish monastery 
( khankah ). The Mongol governor of Baghdad in 
1263 led a canal from the Euphrates to al-Nadjaf 
but it soon became silted up and was only cleared 
out again in 150S by order of Shah Istna'il. This 
canal was originally called Nahr al-Shah (now 
al-Kena : ) (Lughat al-'Arab, Baghdad, ii., 1 930 — 
1931, p. 458). This Shi'l Safawid himself made a 
pilgrimage to the mashhadan of Kerbela 3 and al- 
Nadjaf. Sulaiman the Magnificent visited the holy 
places in 941 (1534 — 1535 )- A new canal made 
in 1793 also soon became silted up, as did the 
Zeri al-Shaikh and al-Haidarlya canals, the latter of 
which was made by order of 'Abd al-Hamld II. 
In 1912 iron pipes were laid to bring water from 
the Euphrates to al-Nadjaf (Lit ghat all Arab, ii. 
458 sq., 491). A considerable part of the 'Irak 
with Baghdad, al-Nadjaf and Kerbela 3 was tem- 
porarily conquered by the Persians in 1623. 

According to the Arab geographers, al-Hira lay 
on the eminence of al-Nadjaf (al-Ya'kubl, Kitab 
al-BulJan, ed. de Goeje, B. G. A ., vii. 309). 
Massignon thinks (t M.I.F.A. O., xxviii. 28, note 1) 
that al-Hira lay on the site of the present al- 
Nadjaf, while Musil ( The Middle Euphrates , p. 35, 
note 26) places the centre of the ruins of al-Hira 
S. E. of the tell of al-Knedre which lies 
halfway between al-Kufa and al-Khawarnak. Ibn 
Battuta entered Mashhad 'All which he visited in 
726 (1326) through the Bab al-Hadra gate which 
led straight to the Mashhad. He describes the town 
and sanctuary very fully. According to al-Ya'kubl 
(lot. cit .), the ridge on which al-Nadjaf stands once 
formed the shore of the sea which in ancient 
times came up to here. For the number of its 
inhabitants and its architectural beauty, Ibn Battuta 
reckoned the town among the most important in 
the 'Irak. It has now about 20,000 inhabitants 
(Persians and Arabs), has a Shi'l college and 
celebrated cemetery in the Wadi al-Salam. Near 
al-Nadjaf were the monasteries of Dair Mar Fathiyun 
(Yakut, Mu'djam, ii. 693) and Dair Hind al-Kubra’ 
(Yakut, ii. 709), also al-Ruhba (5 hours S. \V. of 
the town ; Yakut, ii. 762 ; Musil, The Middle 
Euphrates , p. I to, note 61) and Kasr Abi T-Khasib 
(Yakut, iv. 107). The lake of al-Nadjaf marked 
on many older maps has long since completely 
dried up (Nolde, Reise nach Junerarabien , p. 105). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, ed. 
Tornberg, index, vol. ii., p. 808 (Mashhad z AH'), 
817 (al-Nadjaf) - al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, Indices, j 
p. 784; Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahanl, Kitab al- . 
Aghdni \ Bulak 1323, ii. 1 16; v. 88, 121; viii. 
161 ; ix. Ii 7 ;xi. 24;xxi. 125 — 127 ; al-Istakhrl, j 
B. G. A., i. 82; Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A . , ii. 163; 1 
al-MakdisI, B. G. A., iii. 130; Ibn al-Fakih, 
B.G.A., 163,177, 187; Ibn Rusta, B.G.A . , 

vii. 108; al-Ya'kubl, B.G.A., vii. 309; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 3 , ed. Reinaud, p. 300, transl, Guyard, i 
n/ii. 73 j al-Idrtsl, Nuzha , iii. 6; Ibn Djubair, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 210 ; Yakut, Mifdjam , ed. 
Wustenfeld, iv. 760; al-Baitrl, Mu djam, ed. I 
Wustenfeld, p. 164, 302, 354, 364, 573; Ibn 
Battuta, Tuhfa , ed. Defremery-Sanguinetti, i. 
414 — 416; Hamd Allah Mustawfl al-KazwInl, | 
Nuzhat al-Kuliib, ed. Le Strange, p. 9, 31, j 
165 sq., 2675 Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach 
Arabic/^ tt. a. umliegenden Ldndern , Copenhagen 
*778, ii. 254 — 264 (inscriptions: 263); J. B. L. I 
J. Rousseau, Description du pachalik de Bagdad . , ! 


Paris 1S09, p. 75 — 77; Nolde, Reise nach Inner- 
arabien , Braunschweig 1895, p. 103 — ill; M. 
v. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer sum Persischen 
Golf , Berlin 1900, ii. 137, 274, 281; G. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , 
Cambridge 1905 [repr. 1930], p. 76 — 78; A. 
Noldeke, Das Heiligtum al-Husains su Kerbela , 
Berlin 1909 (= Turk. Bib/., xi.), passim ; H. 
Grothe, Geographische Charakterbilder aus der 
asiatischen Tiirkei , Leipzig 1609, p. XIII and 
table lxxv. — Ixxix. with illustr. 132 — 134, 137; 
L. Massignon, Mission en Mesopotamia (1907 — 
1908), Cairo 19 10, i. 50b — 51k; ii. 88, note 1, 

1 14, 138, note 3 (= M. I. F. A. O., xxviii., 
xxxi.); G. L. Bell, Amnrath to Amurath, London 
191J, p. 160, 162; St. H. Longrigg, Four Cen- 
turies of Modern Iraq , Oxford 1925, index, 
p. 372 (iVajf) ; A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 
New York 1927, p. 35, note 26 (=r American 
Geographical Society, Oriental Explorations and 
Studies , N°. 3). ’ (E. Honigmann) 

Banu NADJAH, a dynasty of Abyssinian 
Mamluks at Zabld [q. v.] from 412 to 553 
(1022 — 1158). When the last Ziyadl [q. v.] had 
been put to death in the vizierate of the Abyssinian 
Mardjan by one of his Mamluk governors Nafls, the 
other Nadjah came forward to avenge him. After 
desperate fighting, Nafls was slain and Nadjah in 
Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 412 (Feb. 1022) entered Zabld where 
he had the vizier built alive into a wall in exact 
revenge for the Ziyadl. As his rival Nafls had 
already done, Nadjah assumed the insignia of 
royalty, struck his own coins and inserted his own 
name in the khutba after that of the ‘Abbasid caliph. 
The latter found himself forced to recognise him 
under the title al-Mu 3 aiyad Nasir al-Dln. His king- 
dom extended over al-TihSma, while the highlands 
beyond remained divided up among petty chiefs. 
When among the latter the Sulaihls [q. v.] came 
to considerable power, their relationships with the 
Banu Nadjah decisively affected the history of the 
latter. The first Sulaihl c AlI is said to have had 
this first Nadjah poisoned about 452 (1060) through 
a slave girl sent him as a present. In the con- 
fusion that followed, 'All occupied Zabld itself and 
Nadjah’s sons fled to the island of Dahlak [q. v.]. 
While the eldest Mu'arik committed suicide, the 
other two resolved to regain their lands: Sa'ld 
al-Ahwal and Abu ’ 1 -TamI Dj a i y a sh, whose 
lost work al-Mufid ft Akhbdr Zabld was the foun- 
dation for 'Cmara’s work (in Kay, see Bibll). Sa'ld 
made his preparations in a place of concealment 
in Zabld and had Djaiyash come later ; the two 
then came out openly, fell upon and killed 'All 
al-SuIaihl, who was on a campaign against Mecca, 
probably in 473 (10S1). Zabld at once recognised 
Sa'ld as its lord; he had appealed less to the 
Sunnis against the Shi'ls than to the racial feeling 
of the numerous Abyssinian soldier-slaves (ana 
radjul un minkum so a 'Kiss’* ' izzukum : Djaiyash in 
'Umara, p. 63, 3 _ 4 ). But Asma 1 , the widow of 'All 
al-SuIaihl who was kept a prisoner in Zabld, 
persuaded her son al-Mukarram to relieve the town 
(475 = 1082 — -1083). The Nadjah again escaped 
to Dahlak. In 479 (1086) Sa'ld again returned as 
ruler but in 481 (1088) was put to death at the 
instigation of the Sulaihl queen al-Saiyida, the 
wife of al-Mukarram. Dj aiyash escaped to India 
with his vizier Khalaf b. Tahir, said to have been 
an Umaiyad, returned to Zabld disguised as an 
Indian, plotted with his compatriots and easily 
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regained power in 482 (10S9). With his death in 
49S or 500 (1105 — 1106) disruption set in. He 
himself had had domestic difficulties. He executed 
the kadi Ibn Abi c Akama whose ancestor had come 
to the country with the first Ziyadi ; his foimer 
helper Khalaf had to seek refuge in flight. A 
certain degree of strain in his lelations with his 
brother Sa c Id is alieady evident from { J 1 a 1 \ ash’s 
account and there were fierce family feuds among 
his descendants. His son Fatik I, the son of a 
girl bought in India, had to defend himself against 
his half-brothers Ibiahim and ‘Abd al-Wahid and 
died young in 503 (1109 — mo). The latter’s 
infant son al-Mansur was set aside by his uncles, 
who were quarrelling with one another, and fled 
to Saiyida, whose favourite al-Muzaffar b. Abi 
T-Barakat brought him back in 504 (mo — nil) 
as vassal of the Sulaihls. 

On account of the new ruler's minority, events 
lepeated their course under the Ziyadis. The 
Mamluk Anls was Mansur's vizier and he even 
assumed royal honours. When he attained his 
majority Mansur disposed of him by murdering 
him with his own hand in 517 (1123) after inviting 
him to the palace. Mansur however was at once 
poisoned at the instigation of the next vizier Mann 
Allah. In the following year, the latter defeated 
under the walls of Zabid Nadjlb al-Dawla, whom 
the Fatimids had sent as the Sulaihl power 
was weakening to restore their suzerainty in the 
land. Mann Allah had made the boy Fatik II 
nominal king, the son of Mansur and a slave girl 
singer c Alam who had been purchased from Aim's 
estate. This woman (d. 545 = 1150) endeavoured 
with great skill to preserve the rights of her 
house against the encroachments of the viziers and 
played among the Nadjah a part similar to that 
of Saiyida among the Sulaihl. In particular she 
equipped and led regular caravans of pilgrims and 
thus unconsciously furthered the rise of c All b. 
Mahdl who was finally to drive her own family 
from power. Mann Allah in 524(1130) was killed 
in his harem through a plot of 'Alam's. His 
successors weie the Mamluks Ruzaik and then 
al-Muflih. Against the latter ‘Alam put forward 
her favourites Surur and Ikbal, who were however 
not on good terms. In their quarrels the various 
parties several times brought the petty Arab prmces 
who lived around it against Zabid. Ikbal had 
Fatik II poisoned (531 = 1137). As he had no 
heiis, he was followed by his cousin Fatik III 
b. Muhammad b. Fatik I b. Pjaiyash. The govern- 
ment had been in the hands of Surur since 529 
(1135). His career of indefatigable activity was 
ended in a mosque in Zabid on the 12th Radjab 
551 (Sept. I, 1156) by an assassin, a “Kharidjl” 
envoy of c Ali b. Mahdl. When the ZaidI Imam 
al-Mutawakkil Ahmad b. Sulaiman was summoned 
to help them by the Abyssinians, he made it a 
first condition that Fatik should be deposed and 
he himself recognised as loid of Zabid. The 
troops agreed to this but the victory lay with 
c AlI b. Mahdl [q. v. and the article mahdi]. 
On 14th Radjab 554 (Aug. 2, 1159) he entered 
Zabid. 

The Banu Ziyad and the Banu Nadjah continually 
brought over shiploads of Abyssinian slaves to 
recruit their troops and thus continued that mixture 
of races, which already existed before Islam and 
is still very marked in the Yaman plains. These 
Mamluks however became a great dangei for the 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 
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Ziyadis and also for the Nadjah themselves. I )jaiva-h 
had attempted to counteract them with a bodyguard 
of Turkish Oghuz [cf. giil'zz]. But they were not 
suited to the climate: in particular it was im- 
possible to establish a colony of them there per- 
manently as their children, if they did not die, 
remained weaklings. The Abyssinian admixture was 
still further increased by the many slave-girls, who, 
paiticularly when they became mothers, exerted 
some political influence. The enormous harems of 
the notables created the most complicated family 
relationships. For example the settlement of the 
estate of the vizier Ruzaik became a notoriously 
difficult case in the law of inheritence which 
occupied the ablest fukahi i 5 for years until finally 
a very aged Hadramawtl found a solution in ac- 
cordance with the Sharfa. 

Bibliography. S. the article zabId, esp. 
Kay; also: Ibn Khallikan. Wafayat a!- A' you , 
Bulak 1299, i. 153: Husain F. Hamdanl, The 
Life and Times of Queen SaiyiJah Arzou the 
Sulaili.d oj the Yemen ( J.C.A.S. , xviii., 1931, 
p. 505 — 517): E. de Zambaur, Manuel de gene- 
logic et de chronologic, Hanover 1927, p. 1 17 — 
1 1 8. __ (R. Stro thmann) 

al-NADJASHI, de sig n a t io n in Arabic of 
the king of Abyssinia. It is a loanword from 
Aethiopic ‘‘king, prince" etc. In Arabic it is 

sometimes used as a pioper noun, sometimes as a 
nomen appellativum. The word is also genuine 
Arabic, but as such it has the meaning of driver 
of game. It dues not occur in the Kur’an. In 
Hadith it is the designation of the king of 
Abyssinia, just as Kaisav [q.v.], Kisra [q. v.] and 
al-Muka\vkas [q. v.] are the designations of the 
rulers of Rum, Faris and Misr. In their totality 
they represent the Great Powers which in the 
time of Muhammad surrounded the territory of 
Islam. On the fresco in the hall of the castle of 
Kusair : Amra [cf. 'amra], dating from the middle 
of the vinth century a. d., al-Nacljashl appears as 
the fourth of these Powers, the place of the 
Mukawkas being taken by Roderick the Visigoth. 

In the Sira the Nadjashi occupies a place of 
some importance, chiefly in connection with the 
two hidjra’s to Abyssinia, with Muhammad’s letter 
persuading him to embrace Islam, with his con- 
version from Christianity to Islam and with his 
equipping two ships in behalf of the return of 
the emigrants to Arabia, amongst whom was Umm 
Habiba, who was to marry Muhammad (a. H. 7). 

These traditions have been critically examined 
by Grintme, Caetani and Mrs. Vacca. Grimme 
denied the historical foundation of the traditions 
concerning Muhammad's letters to the Great Povvets. 
Caetani submitted the question to an elaborate 
enquiry. Mrs. Vacca reduces the traditions to the 
following historical facts: a. the return of Dja'far 
b. Abi Talib from Abyssinia in 7 a. h., when 
Muhammad was besieging Khaibar ; b. the ex- 
pedition of C A mr b. Umaiya in A. H. 6 in order 
to reconduct the emigrants from Abyssinia to 
al-Madlna; c. vague traditions concerning the 
emigration from Makka to Abyssinia. To these 
groups several episodes agglomerated, viz. to a. the 
story that Umm Habiba, Abu Sufvan’s daughter 
and widow of Tbaid Allah b. Djahsh, was asked 
in marriage by Muhammad and provided with 
a marriage-gift of 400 dinars by the Nadjashi; 
to b. the story of Muhammad's letter to the 
Nadjashi, his embracing Islam and his becoming 
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the intermediary of the conversion of Amr b. 
al-%. 

In II a d i th the X'adja>hi is also mentioned in 
connection with the story that his death in 
Ramadan 9 A. n. was proclaimed, without previous 
intimation, by Muhammad, who held on the musalla 
[q. v.] a funeral service in behalf of this fellow 
Muslim. As his proper name is given Ashama or 
Adhama b. Abhar. 

I he title al-Xadjashi is also given in Arabic 
literature to later kings of Abyssinia, as 
may be seen from this article. 

Bibliography. Complete bibliography of 
the passages in the Sira in Caetani, Annali 
dell Islam , cf. index in vol. ir/ii.; further esp. 
A. H. 6, § 45 — 55; the passages in Hadith in 


Mir c Abd ai.-'Ai. NADJAT, a Persian poet, 
bom about 1046 ( 1636— 1637), the son of a Husaim 


Saiyid Mir Muhammad Muhnin of Isfahan. Little 
is known of his life. Only this much is certain, 
that he, like many other Persian poets of thi, 
time, worked in the offices of diffeient Persian 
dignitaries. For example he was a mitstav.fi [q. v.] 
with Sadr Mirza Habib Allah, later occupied the 
same office in Astarabad and ended his career in 
1126 (1714) after being for many years mundj 
with the Safawid princes Shah Sulaiman (1667 — 
1694) and Shah Sultan Husain (1694 — 1722). He 
owes his fame mainly to a long poem Gul u-Kushti 
(“\\ lestling") which he finished in 1112(1700 — 
1701) and which deals with the theme of the 
.... - - . — ziir-khana [q. v.] still very popular in Persia. As 

\\ enstnck, A Handbook oj Early Muh. Tradition, \ the Persian athletes still form a special closed 
s.v Nadjashi and Abyssinia; further H. Grimme, corporation they use a special language (a kind 
Mohammed, 1., Munster 1. W. 1892, p. 123; of slang) which is full of the technical terms of 
• ' p Le f‘ ,nbas:ene dl Jdaometto ai covrani, 1 their art and is not intelligible to the outsider. 

! n '' ' *> Xl °7 S ‘M", Lammexis, L age de Mahomet, Nadjat used these technical terms very skilfully 
\ v • ‘l ser ‘ x *’ xvl **i es P- p. 244 sq. ; M. j in his poem which makes it very difficult for laymen 

c - ltn * es P* i * L htg' r ‘-'-' an d • • . . (Muh. b. ; to understand. This produced several commentaries 

Abd al-Bakl al-Bukhari al-Makki, al-Tiraz al- . on his woik, of which those of Arzu, Ratan Singh 
ma/tiitshj i Mahasin al-Hubush ), Hanover 1924, | Zakhml (printed Lucknow 1258) and Gobind-ram 
p. 48 sqq.v Noldeke, Geschichte dir Perser und i (lith. Moradabad 1884) are the best known. Of 
) a er M u/ Zeit der Sasamden , Leyden 1879, ; Nadjat’s contemporaries some did not approve of 
p. 190 sqq., do.. A etee b At rage ztir semitischcn [ his peculiar style and thought his poem degraded 
piath.oissensi.haft , Strassburg 1 9 10 i P- 59 ' : the poet’s art with its vulgar expressions and low 

humour. As a matter of fact, Na^jat’s tone differs 
i considerably from the traditional lofty style of 
Peisian court poetry and approaches the language 
of the Persian middle classes ; this makes his 
work of considerable importance for the history 
of the Persian language. Besides the poem, we 
only know of a collection of lyrics by Nadjat of 
which there are manuscripts in several libraries 
(see below). 

Bibliography. H. Ethe, in G.I.Ph ., ii. 


(A. J. Wensinck) 
at-NADJASHI, Kais u. ‘Amr al-Harilhi, an 
Arab poet of the seventh centuty a. d., lived 
at first in Nadjran [q. v.] and quarrelled with 
'Abd al-Rahman, son of Hassan b. Thabit [q. v.], 
because the latter had addressed in song a martied 
female relative of Nadjashi in Medina. After an 
exchange of lampoons with his opponent from his 
native place, he met him at the annual fair at 
Dhu ' 1 -Madjaz and again in Mecca when 'Abd 
al-Rahman not only proved infeiior as a poet but 
suffered bodily injury, so that his aged father had 
to interfere on his behalf. Nadjashi had a second 
conflict with Ibn Mukbil, the poet of the Banii 
‘Adjlan; he was so unbridled in his defence that 
the caliph 'Omar punished him with imprisonment 
after piocuring an opinion on his veises from 
Hassan and al-HutaPa. After 'Othman's assassi- 
nation, al-Xadjashi appeared in Kiifa as one of 
'All’s poets, and for the latter exchanged political 
lampoons with Mu'awiya’s poets at the battle of 
Siffin. But his disorderly life lost him the favoui 
of All and after a drinking-bout in Ramadan he 
was given the thrashing prescribed by law' and 
put in the pillory. After a conflict with Kufan 
notables, in which he expiessed his wrath at this 
punishment in satirical verses, he was expelled 
by 'All and went over to Mu'awiva. He then 
went back to his native countiy Yanian and died 
in I.ahdj in the jear 40 (669), in which year he 
wrote a lament on the death of Hasan. 

Bibliography. Zubair b. Bakkar, al- 
Muvaffakivat , ed. Schullhess, in Z. D. M. G.. 
liv. 421—474; Ibn Kutaiba, Kitab al-Shfr , ed. 

^°. e i e i P- >83 — 190; quoting from it 'Abd 
al-Iyadir al-Baghdadi, Khizanat a l- A dab, iv. 
36 s; Ibn Hadjar al-'Askalam, al-Isaba , iii. 1200- 
al-Dmawarl, Kitab al-Akhbar al'tiioal, p. , 7I> 

° ther vers< = s ^ Naw b. Muzahim’ 

„ K at Bairut 1921, see Z.S., iv ig- I 
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3 l2 > 3 r 4 > Sachau and Ethe, Catalogue of the 
Persian . . . MSS. in the Bodleian Library , Oxford 
; 1889, N°. 1162 — 1165; V. Ivanow, Concise 

descriptive Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in 
the Curzon Collection , in A. S. /?., Calcutta 1926, 
N°. 2S4, 2S5; A. Sprenger, A Catalogue ... of 
the Library of the King of Oudh , Calcutta 1854, 
N°. 409; J. Aumer, Die persischen Hdschr. der 
L- Llof- und Staatsbibhothek in Munchen , Munich 
1S66, N°. 26; Ouseley, Catalogue, No. 258; Rieu, 
Catalogue , N°. 82 i^; Edwards, Catalogue, p. 579. 

(E. Berthei.s) 

NADJATI BEY, properly c Isa (Nuh, also given, 
not certain), the first great' Turkish 
1 y 1 i c poet of the p re-classical period, 
one of the foundeis of the classical Ottoman 
poetry. Born in Adnanople (Amasia and Kasta- 
muni are also given), the son of a slave, obvi- 
ously a Christian prisoner of war for which reason 
he is called c Abd Allah, the name given to every 
one, he was adopted by a well-to-do lady of 
Adrianople, received a good education and ivas 
trained by the poet Sa^ili. In spite of the fact 
that his non-Turkish origin was generally known, 
he was regarded as their equal in every way by 
the lurks in keeping with their democratic ideas. 
He early came to Kastamunl and there began his 
poetic career and soon gained a great reputation. 
His poems aie said here and there to bear traces 


Reseller. 

i. 114. 


» - --» 1 Rastamuni dialect. Coming to Constanti- 

' (C Ll * eratur & schlch J^ | ™ple, he at once gained the favour of Sultan 

(<-. Brockelhann) Mehmed II by a kasida on winter; in 886 (14S1) 
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he celebrated the accession of llayazid II in a with a masterly command of Turkish. In the 
kaslda and was rewarded by an appointment as number of his ghazels he far surpasses Bakl. His 
secretary in the Diwan. He gained such favour work as a poet of kasidas was original and stimul- 
with the Sultan that he was appointed secretary ating. He was specially celebrated for his skill in 
to his eldest son ‘Abd Allah and was given the the use of the proverb. 

title of bey when the prince went to Karamiin Bibliography. Hadjdii Khalifa, ed. Flugel, 

as governor ( mutesarrif ). Aftei the punce's early ii. 5 1 1 ; iii. 3 1 7 ^ v. 285, 347; Latifi, Tezkere , 

death (888=1483) Nadjatl returned to Cun-tan- 13 * 4 , P- 3 2 5 — 33 ° : F>ehl, Hesht Bihisht , 1325, 

tinople with an elegy on the death of the prince p. 75 — 77; SiJjiIl-i c othmdni , iv. 5 4 X ; Brusali 

which showed deep emotion. After a long interval Mehmed Tahir, c Oth?;ianli . 1 / it' el iijl t'r i. ii. 435; 

in which he wrote a great deal but was in con- F. Reshad, Tei rikh-i Edebiydt-i c oth_mamye , i. 

tinual need, through the influence of Mu'aiyad- 18S— 200; do., To-ddjim-i Ahwal-i meshahir , 

Zade [q. v.] he became nishandji to Bayazld's j 13 1 3 1 P- 3 — 1 6 1 Ibrahim Nediml, Fa’rikh-i 

younger son Mahmud when the latter went to Edeli.dt Dersleri , 1338, i. 69 — 73 ! Ijhihab 

Sarukhan in 910 (1504). Nadjatl wrote his finest j al-Dln Sulaiman, Ta'rikh-i Edebiydt-i c othmdmye , 

verse while on the staff of this piince; this was I 1328, p. 52 — 58; Kopruluzade Mehmed Fu 3 ad 

the happiest period of his life. Mahmud also died : and Shihab al-Dln Sulaiman , 1 OtJimdnB Ta’rikh-i 

prematurely in 913 (1507) in Manissa, the capital ; Edebiydli , 1332, p. 243 — 247; Mu'allim NadjI, 

of Sarukhan, and Nadjatl again lost his patron, j Esd/ui, 130S, p. 3 1 7 3 Hammer, G. 0 . 77 ., i. 

He returned with a beautiful elegy to Constan- j 162 — 1781 Gibb, H.O.P . , ii. 93 — 122; Smir- 

tinople and finally retired from the service of the | nov, Ocerk istorii Tureckoj literatury , St. Pe- 
court on a modest pension. He took a house on tersburg 1S91, p. 4761 do., Obrazcozyya proiz- 

the Wefa Maidan? where many friends gathered vcaen.ja Osmanskoj literatury , St. Petersburg 

round him, especially his pupils, the poet and 1903, P- 445 — 44 $; Eieu, Catalogue , 1888, 

tezkeredji Edirneli Sehi and the poet Sun a. Nadjatl p. 1 7 1 a I Flugel, hatalog, i. 624; Basmadjian, 

died on the 25^ Dhu T-Ka‘da 914 (March 17, Essai stir Vhistoire dc la litterature turque , 

1509). He was buried near his own house, at the Constantinople 191°) P- 44 — 45 - 

monastery of Shaikh Wefa and a tombstone was (Th. Menzel) 

put up by Sehi for him. NADJD. [See _NfdJD.] 

He left a Diwan which he had collected on NADJDA B. ‘AMIR. [See Kharidjites.] 

the advice of Mu’aiyad-Zade and dedicated to al-NADJDJAR, ai.-Husain b. Muhammad Abu 

prince Mahmud. There is also attributed to him : ‘Abd Allah, a Murdjl and Ujabari theologian of 
a mesnewi, which is not otherwise known, entitled 1 the period of al-Ma’mun, a pupil of Bishr al-Marisi 
Mundzara-i GUI u-Khasrew. also quoted as Laila j whose views were combatted by Abu ' 1 -Hudhail 
u-Medjnun and Mi hr u-Mdh. Even more uncer- \ al-‘AUaf and al-Nazzam. He probably lived in 
tain seems to be the existence of the mesnewi ‘ Bamm where lie was a weaver. According to him. 
mentioned by Sehi: Gitl u-Sabd. Nadjatl is also j the divine attributes are identical with the essence 
mentioned as a translator of Persian works but j and express its negative aspects. \ ision of God 
his pupil Sehi says nothing of this. He is said to ' is only possible through a divine act which trans- 
have translated for prince Mahmud the Kimiyd-i ■ forms the eye into the heart by giving it the power 
Se c ddet of Imam GhazalT (the Persian version of j of recognition. The word of God is created, accident 
the Arabic Ihyd’) and the DjamP al-Hihdydt \ when it is read, body when it is written. God 
(properly Djawam? al-Hikdydt wa-LazvdmZ al- \ who knows from all eternity all worldly things, 
Riwaya(') from the Persian of Djamal al-Dln | wills them all, good as well as evil, faith as well 
al-‘Awfi. as unbelief. God has a hidden essence (theory of 

His Diwan which is still unprinted, gives Nadjatl | > nahiya ): there is in him a hidden fund of grace 
a very prominent place in Ottoman literature; the (lutf) which would suffice to bring all the infidels 
Dnvan was regarded as a model for all Ottoman back to him. Problems of the body and accidents: 
poets. Nadjatl, whom Idris Bidllsi in his Hesht atom = accident; the body then consists of a 
Bihisht calls Khosrew-i Shu c ara’-i Rum and others conglomerate of accidents (=Diiar) which are in 
Malik al-Shtfard’ and Tusi-i Rum (= the Fir- I juxtaposition without interpenetrating one another 
dawsl of Asia Minor), was regarded as the best (against the mudakhala of al-Nazzam); momenta- 
poet of Rum. Fie does not, it is true, reach the riness of the accidents. This orientation of the 
heights that Nesiml does but he surpasses all his j problem is due to the theocentric tendencies of 
predecessors, of whom Ahmad Pasha and Zatl ' al-Nadjdjar. All that takes place in the world 
were the greatest, in originality and creative power. 1 comes from the incessant and unrestrained activity 
Only Bakl and Fuzull have surpassed him. The of God beside whom there is neither reality nor 
problem to be solved by Ahmad Pasha, Nadjatl \ agent. God creates the actions of man. He gives 
and Zatl was to incorporate completely into Tur- : his assistance to every good action and shows his 
kisli the matter borrowed and translated from desertion of every bad one ; this assistance and 
Persian literature, which was still felt to be foreign, , desertion constitute the faculty of doing which 
to adapt Turkish to Perso-Arabic metres and to accompanies the action (al-istita c a ma c a 'l-ffl against 
domesticate fully the Arabic and Persian vocabulary, the MuTazila). The activity of man consists in his 
This was a great achievement for the time. Na- appropriation of the divine will (hash). Man carries 
djatl brought about a great change in the literature out one action only by one istitefa : the secondary 
as regards outlook, feeling and language. In him effects ( al-muwalladdt ) do not depend on man 
the age of Sultan Bayazld is most clearly reflected, but on God (against the Mu'tazila theory of 
Although he is not to be claimed as a very gieat tawaUud). Faith consists in the knowledge of God. 
poet, he was the king of the gild of poets of of his apostles and his commandments and in the 
his time, who started a great literary movement, profession of this knowdedge by the mouth. Faith 
Nadjatl combined a thorough knowledge of Persian consists of several qualities ( khisdl ) each of which 
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is an act of obedience (£aa ) ; complete faith is 
the sum of all tlfat. Faith may inciease but 
not diminish : it can be completely lost only 
through unbelief. lie who commits a heinous sin 
and dies impenitent is doomed to hell from which 
he will emerge however, unlike the complete in- 
fidel. Al-Xadjdjai denied the punishment of the 
tomb ( c adhab al-kabr\ probably as a result of his 
determinism. — Al-Nadjdjar like his master Bishr 
lepresents the reformed and modified Djahmlya. 
The influence of Mu c tazila theology on this school 
is manifest ; on the other hand, the Mu : tazila 
itself, especially that of Baghdad, seems to have 
leceived certain quite important stimuli from his 
school in spite of its opposition to it. Several of 
al-Nadjdjar’s doctiines are found at a later date 
in al-Ash'arl. — The Nadjdjarl)a tlourished in 
Raiy and Gurgan. It was divided into three schools: 
i. the BurghQthlya, the followeis of Muhammad 
b. Tsa Burghuth ; 2. the Za c faraniya, the 
followers of a certain Abu c Abd Allah b. al-Za c fa- 
rani ; 3. the Mustadrika, a reforming party 
which taught paradoxical doctrines on the divine 
word. 

Bibliography : al-Fihrist , ed. Flugel , 
p. 179 (with a list of his writings) ; al-Mukaddasi, 
iii. 37— 38, 126, 365, 394—395; al- 
Sam anl, A usab, fol. 5 54 ;i : al-Khaiyat, k ilZib al- 
lutiAir. ed. Xyberg, s. index; al-Ash c aiI, Makalat 
al-Islamlun , ed. Ritter, s. index; al-Bagh'dadi, 
KitTiii al-l-aik. Cairo, p. 195-198, 201 ; al-Shahra- 
'tani. Kitab al-Milal, ed. Cureton, p. 61 — 63. 

(H. S. Nvberg) 

Mu'allim NADJI. properly ‘O.mer, an im- 
portant Ottoman author, poet, critic 
and man of letter?, who occupies a special 
and somewhat hybrid position in the history of 
the Tuikish moderns and has given his name to 
a whole literal)- period. Born in 1266 (1850) in 
Constantinople, the third son of a master saddler 
'Ali Agha (not Bey, as some literary historians 
say), he lost his father at the age of seven. The 
widow F.itime al-Zehra, who was descended from 
a muhajjir who had come to Constantinople from 
Rumelia, went to Varna to her brother, the Kalaytdj? 
Ahmad Agha. The latter in spite of his limited 
means, made it possible for c Omer to be educated 
at the medrese and 'Omer’s elder brother Salim 
gave him considerable assistance. ‘Omer devoted 
himself at first to calligraphy and for his leioha s 
used the makblas Khulusi. A ceitain Khbdja Hafiz 
aroused in him a fondness for poetry- and he 
took the nuiklilas Nadji for his poems (from a 
passage in the Mukhaiyalut of ‘Aziz c Ah Girkll). 
He also tried to obtain the title of hafiz. His 
tiaining in the medrese left a permanent mfiuencc 
on him. It was long before he decided to put off 
the tuiban and the djubbe. The spirit of the mol la 
and a ceitain intoleiant fanaticism however never 
left him. 

In 1284 11867) Nadti received an appointment 
as second master in the Rushdiye school in Varna. 
At an inspection the then mutescu > if of Varna, 
Kurd Sa'id Pasha (later Foreign Minister. President 
, the Council of State and seveial times an am- 
bassador), made the acquaintance of the intelligent 

secret-1 teaCh , er ’ * Ie took hlm in to his service as 
the " ken he was moved to Tulca just before 

thence b he e tas ^ war in l877 : 

to Tirnowo and later to 
• accompanied the much 


tiavelled Pasha on his moves and journeys. After 
a biief stay in Constantinple, he went to Yeni 
Shehir Fenar (= Larissa in Thessaly) where Nadji 
made the acquaintance of the poet and Mewlewi 
A wni Bey, who had a very good knowledge of 
Persian. Nadji w’ho acted as secretary to the court 
and judge of investigation had here finally to lay 
aside the turban. When Sa c fd Pasha set out on a 
nine months’ tour of inspection in Asia Minor, 
the Euphrates and Erzerum, Nadji again accom- 
panied him. He recorded his impressions in the 
poem Sham-i Gharibdn. he had abondoned him- 
self with other congenial wits to a life of dissi- 
pation at Tawk Pazari, both earlier and after his 
return to Constantinople. The transfer of the Pasha 
as wall of the Aegean islands to Chios, where Nadji 
acted as mumeiyiz saved him from this. Here he 
was able fully to develop his literary leanings. 
Already in 1292 he had published poems and 
articles in Varna in the Tuna newspaper of which 
some were even reprinted by the Constantinople 
paper Baslret , such as his Bir Mid alii min Shagi)- 
ddniua Khitabi. From Chios he began his association 
with Ahmad Midhat Efendi w r ho was then editing 
the Terdjitmdnd Hakikat 5 from his contributions 
in poetry and prose, w'hich appeared in the 
Terdjiimdn over the pseudonym Ahmad Mas c Qd 
and Mas c ud-i Kharabati, a close friendship arose 
which proved of decisive influence on his future 
career. When Sa c id Pasha went as ambassador to 
Berlin, Nadji declined to go with him, which was 
much to be regretted in the interests of his literary 
development. He therefore resigned his post in 
the Foreign Ministry and devoted himself entirely 
to authorship. Midhat gave him the editorship of 
the newly formed literary section of his paper. At 
the suggestion of Midhat, whose son-in-law he had 
become, he learned French although he was now 
over 30. When he left the Terdjiiman for literary 
reasons, he undertook the editorship of the Se c ddet 
newspaper. 

By his great literary and critical activity, he 
gained an influence which can hardly be estimated 
high enough on the intellectual life of Turkey in 
his time, not least through his position as lecturer 
on Turkish literature at the Mekteb-i Sultan! in 
Galata Serai and in the law school. He became 
celebrated under the name Mitallim (teacher) 
of which he w r as paiticularly proud. In 1307 
(1889) he was appointed by imperial trade Turkish 
historiographer, Tci r'lkh-niizois-i Aid c Osman , as a 
reward for his historical poem Ert ogh rul Ghdzi. 
But he did not live to do anything serious in 
this field except an introduction which suivives 
in MS. lie died on 27 th Ramadan 1310 (April 14. 

1 893)i at the age of 43 fiom heart failure and 
was buried in the garden of the tin be of Sultan 
Mahmud. 

As a literary figure, Nadji revealed two aspects. 
On the one hand, he was a fanatical admirer of 
the old literature out of which he had developed 
and for which he endeavoured to revive the taste 
of his milieu by every means, by his modest poetic 
talent and considerable skill in versification 5 on 
the other hand, he seemed in sympathy with the 
moderns but in view of his convinced belief in 
the decadence of western culture he had little 
real understanding of them. 

Nadji s services to Turkish prose are undeniable. 
Over 50 years ago he w'as already w'riting the prose 
of the future, a model, clear, simple, style in the 
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language of a master who could not be surpassed. 
Two years before Sezayi’s celebrated Knl ah Sheiler 
(1309) with its complicated prose, Xadji gave a 
classic specimen of simple prose, in his ’ Omerin 
Cod/ukltighu (1307) which was only properly ap- 
preciated and imitated at a much later date. In it 
we find the first suggestions of Turkish realism. 

The forms not cultivated by the old writers, 
the story and the drama, he did not, it is true, 
entirely omit, but apart from autobiographical 
sketches and a translation from Zola, he wrote 
no stories and he was a failure as a dramatist. 
In theory, it seemed sufficient to him and his 
followers to put French stories of ciime into the 
orta oyumt form in order to produce legular 
Turkish “dramas”. Here also he approximated to 
the moderns but did not reach their level or 
ability. 

As a poet and artist he is weak. lie lacks 
feivour and creative fancy. He lacks that depth 
of feeling which carries one away ; with him 
everything is trivial and superficial, and he never 
feels or expresses anything deeply. His prose style 
is simple and easy, the sentences shoit, the mode 
of expression concise and clear. 

His main importance lies in his wide influence 
as a teacher, which he exercised not »o much in 
the actual class-room as through his whole literary 
activity. 

As a critic he confines himself to externals 
and goes no furthei. 

Nadji’s prolific versatility is best shown by 
a list of his works. He wrote on many subjects 
and frequently lacked the time for adequate pre- 
paration. 

Of his poetical works, the most celebrated is 
the collection Atish-pau (1300, 2 n d edition 1303), 
which contains 52 poems in the new western 
manner. The best in it are: Tesehid, Kebuter. 
Ktizu , S/iam-i Ghariban, Xislbi/i d/ki'arinde bit 
Wadi, Teza/ru’, Sed/d/dde , Ased/i. — Xext come 
two collections of ghazels in the old style: Skerare, 
1301 and Furuzan ; then thiee historical poems: 
Hamiyet vak/tod Musa b. Flu ’ l-GJia~.au, a description 
of heroic deeds in Granada in the time of the 
last king Abu c Abd Allah al-Saghir: Zdi al-Aita- 
kain , the heroic conduct of Esma, daughtei of 
Abu Bakr, at the siege of Mecca with regard to 
her son c Abd Allah b. Zubair ; GJtazi Ertoghi ttl 
Bey, cf. above: first printed after his death in 
Kh aztne-i Fitniin , 1 3 1 il ‘ -' s °' 1 1 : i2t O n 

Esh’ar-i Shahdne-i ’esmanlye written in conjunction 
with A. Midhat cf. ‘All Emiri, in T.O.E. , v., X°. 27, 
1330, p. 1 3 1 ; other poetical woiks are: Tetdji’ 
Bend or Terklb Bend , an imitation of Ruhi-i 
Baghdadi and Ziya Pasha; Taktt yakhod '■ Aruz 
Numunesi, Mesnewi-i Mu’allini A ad /2 and a col- 
lection of fugitive pieces edited by' Shaikh \\ ayfi 
after Xadji’s death: 1 adigar-i A ad/ 2 , 1 3 1 4 - 

Of his prose works the best known and most 
important is Sunbitle (1299 and 1307). The first 
part contains poems like A in me bin Mttzliike, 
which is very important for the development of the 
Turkish poem, and translations from the French. 
The second part : ’■Omerin Ccdjiiklughu , gives in 
unaffected style intimate memories of his child- 
hood up to the age of eight and has several times 
been translated: into German by A. Merx, Aus 
Mttallim Xadschi s Sunbitle: Die Geschichte seiner 
Kindheit, Berlin 1898; into Russian: VI. Gord- 
levskij, Detstvo Oniara. AftoHo^rafileskijc olcrki , 


Moscow 1914; and into Czeck: Jan Rypka, Omarovo 
Dilslve az do jeho osmeho roku., in Bill. Svetovb 
Knihovo , Prag. — Memories of his student days 
were published in the TerJ/unian-i Haklkat and 
entitled Medrese Khatireleri, 1302; to the same 
year belongs SJiemendofer Seydhati ( 4 / ed/inii’a-i 
Ebu '/-Ziya, X°. 41 J : also Yazmish bulundam, 
1301 (letteis and verses m simple language); 
Khurde FurTtsh (verses and sayings of Arab and 
Persian men of letters, 2 paitsj. — A strongly 
personal note marks his Demdime (the title is 
chosen in allusion to Ekiem's Zemzeme), a cnticism 
of Menmenli-Zade Tahir's Takdii-i Elhan , but it 
is primarily directed agaiust Ekrem and his pro- 
nouncements on the stupidity of wiiting ghazels: 
it was so personal that its continuation was officially 
foibidden. — Equally vigoious is the criticism of 
the newspaper Milan and its owner Mmad Bey 
in Xadjl's Miidafi’a-name. — Translations and com- 
mentaries aie found in .S iPibde soz, 1303 (first 
published in Imd ad el-Menaa: verses of the Persian 
poet Sa 3 ib-i Tebrlzi with commentary): Sanihat 
el-’ Arab (over 1,000 Atabic maxims with notes): 
Sanihat el-’Ad/em (Peisian maxims), — Religious 
in content aie: I’d/az-i Km an, 2 U< * ed., 130S 
(translation of the treatise by Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
on the Fa l i ha : Fs/ai-i ’ akliye in the Metatih ei- 
Qhaib , fust appeared in the Te> d/iiman); Ta’Um-i 
Kit Fan ; Mu’amma-i i/a hi (011 the Hit) iif-i in ill a l id a 
at the beginning of certain Suras); Khulasat al- 
Ilhlas , 1 304, the commentary on Sura cxii. (Ikhlai) 
tianslated from the TeJYn-i ieiue ; Emsal-i ’All, 
sayings of the caliph c Ali ( Kifal-khanc-i Ebu 'l-Ziya, 
N°. 1); Hikem al-Rifa’i (sayings of Saiyid Ahmad 
al-Rifal): Knead ir J-Fkabir (wise sayings of 
Muslim celebrities); : Ubaidi/z , 1305 (Persian ori- 
ginals and translations); Muterd/im. 1304: trans- 
lations from Atabic, Persian and French; Muham- 
m;d Muzaffer Med/mu’asi, 1306: literaiy essays 
based on a collected volume in MS. by an other- 
wise unknown M. Mu/affar 12791 Kumune-i sukhan 
(an able selection from celebiated authors). — 
His conespondence : Mek/nb:ai .111. 1303 andl 3 II 
(correspondence with his friends and pupils) ; 
Mukhabei at see-Muhazeerat, 1311 (correspondence 
with A. Midhat); SheiU beile (coiresponder.ee with 
Shaikh Wasfi); Intikad, 1304 (correspondence with 
Beshir Fu’ad on V. Hugo). — Works on literary 
criticism: Mu’al/ini: .a collection of expositions of 
his critical theoiy which had appeared in the 
Terd/itman and were regarded in their days as 
of fundamental importance; Med/mu’a-i MiPallim, 
1305 — 1306: a collection of the literary lectures 
which he had given in the Sultani and the Law 
School (58 in number. X°. t — 3 even reached a third 
edition); Isli/ahat-i eJebiye, 1307 and 1314, his 
celebrated masterpiece on literary history, really 
only concerned with style; also Mekteb-i Edcb, 1 320. 
— His important lexicographical works include : 
Kamus-i ’ os Maui , 1308, only 5 parts; fir-t ap- 
pealed in the Mm use-wet: I ur hat-i A’ad/I — 
Lughdt-i ’ osmaniye , 1 3 1 7. Xadji only wrote the text 
as far as art. Feisea , p. 832; the remainder p. 833 — 
1 426 was prepared by his friend Mustedjab-zade 
'Ismet Bey. — The biographical works: ’Osmanli 
S/id’ir/eri, 1307, 2 parts (biographies of 13 Otto- 
man poets); Esami, 130S, about 850 somewhat 
arbitiarily chosen biographies in the style of the 
old Tezkere's. — His only drama Hear ( Hdzim 
Bey yakhod Hed> ), 1326; Terez Bakin, the tians- 
lation of Zola's There z Raqitin : a promised 
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translation of Fenelon : Terbtyet-i Be/iat never 
appeared. 

The four parts of liis much used Ta llm-i 
Kira' it, from 1300 on, Mere largely responsible 
for the development and spread of Nadji's style 
in the -widest circles. The first part reached the 
31=1 edition by 1320. 

Announced but never published were the fol- 
lowing: Ahenk-i milli , Musamehdt-i Rdghib (on 
Kodja Raghib), FerXid-i ta rlkhl } e. Terdjemeden 
Terdjcme. 

Nadjl \'as a contributor to a number of papers 
and magazines: the Terdjuman-i Hakikat\ the 
Se'ddet, IVakit, the periodicals Afak , Gendj Kalem- 
ler , Kid ad el-Imddd , Codjuk Ba Anesi etc. 

With Xadji neo-classicism came to an end although 
his followers, especially 'Ail Kemal, made several 
attempts to revive it again in the Ikdani against 
II. Djahid and in the Sabah against Djenab Shihab 
al-Din. The movement did not get beyond these ' 
efforts, for his followers u'ere as little able as 1 
Xadji himself to produce works of permanent 
value. The present generation has advanced quite 
out of Xadjl's woild. ! 

Bibliography. Isma'il Hakki, c Os;/idnli 
Meshdhir-i Udebas'y part I : Mu'allim Xadji , 
Istanbul 1311; Mehmed Djelal, c Osmanli Ede- 
liydt Xumuncleri , 1312, p. 558-559: Lugkat-i 
Xadjl , 1317, p. 1310 — 1312 (full biography 
s. v. Xadjl) ; Husain Djahid , Glum .7 h alarbn , 
1326: Mitalhm Xadjl G01 ultusi, p. 17 — 34; 
Ibrahim Necmi, I'd rlkh-i Edcblydt Dersleri , 
133S, ii. 257 — 266; Isma'il Habib, Turk Tedjed- 
dud-i Edeblyati Tdrikhi, 1340, p. 373 — 395 ; 
Isma'il Hikmet, Turk Edebiydti Ta'rlkhi , Baku 
1925. p. 545—586; Mehmed Thuraiya, Sid/ill-i 
c osmani , iv. 352; Sami, IyamTts al-X'lam, vi. 
4541; P. Horn, Tuikiscke Moderne , l.eipzig 
1902, p. 41 — 43; F. Kilnos, Oszman-torok nyek'- 
konyi ’, Budapest 1905, p. 60—61; K. J. Bas- 
madjian, Essai stir I’/iistoire de la Literature 
Ottoman e, Constantinople 1910, p. 199 — 202: 
VI. Gordlevskij, Ocerki po novoj osmanskoj 
literature , Moscow 1912, p. 62 — 64; Fischer- 


116; vi. 146; v. 4; ii. 168). — As to maita, cf. the 
article. — Blood is mentioned in the Kur 3 an (Sura 
xvi. 116; vi. 146; v. 4; ii. 168) as prohibited 
food. As to the religious background of this pro- 
hibition cf. the art. maita. — As for excrements 
and several kinds of secretions of the body, 
the theory and practice of Jews and Christians suffi- 
ciently explain the attitude of Islam in this respect. 
It must also be admitted, though data are very 
scarce, that in early Arabia religious impurity 
included some of these things. — Details are to 
be found in the large legal u’orks of each of 
the madhhahi (cf. Bibl.). 

Of the differences of the schools regarding this 
subject the most important only may be mentioned. 
Spirituous drinks are not impure according to the 
Hanafls [cf. xabTdh]. Living su-ine are not im- 
pure according to the Malikis. — The Shi c a adds to 
the things mentioned above the human corpse 
and the infidels. The human corpse was one of 
the chief sources of impurity accordiug to Jewish 
ideas (cf. already Numbers, ch. xix.). A current 
in early Islam tending to follow the Jewish 
customs in ceremonial law was very strong; the 
Shi'i view regarding the human corpse may be 
a residuum of it. — The impurity of infidels is 
based upon Stira ix. 28, M-here the polytheists are 
declared to be filth ( nadjas ). The Sunni schools 
do not follow the Shi'a in the exegesis of this verse. 

The nadjasdt enumerated above cannot be 
purified, in contradistinction to things which are 
: defiled only ( mutanadjdjis ), with the exception 
of M’ine, which becomes pure when made into 
vinegar, and of hides, which are purified by tan- 
ning. On purification cf. the artt. tahara, ghusl, 
wudu\ 

Bibliography. al-Eatazva aX Alamgtriya , 
i., Calcutta 182S, p. 55 — 67; al-Marghluanl, 
Kifaya , i., Bombay 1863, p. 15 sqq., 41; Khalil 
b. Lhak, Mukhtasar , Paris 1318 (1900), p. 3 
sqq.; transl. I. Guidi, i., Milan 1919, p. 9-12; 
al-Qhazall, al-Wadjlz , Cairo 1317, i. 6 sq.; al- 
Nawawl, Minhddj al-Talibin , i., Batavia 1882, 
p. 36 sqq . ; al-Ramli, Kihdya , Cairo 1304, i. 166 


Muhieddin, Anthologic , I g 1 9, p. 5 — 6; Menzel, 
Die Turkische Literatur , in Ilinncbcrg s Kultur I 
der Gegensvart , i.. part iii., 2, Leipzig 1925, j 
p. 306 — 30S. 

(Tit. Menzf.i.) ! 
NADJIS (a.), impure, opp. tah’n\ cf. taiiaRA. 1 
According to the Shafi c i doctrine, as systematised 1 
by al-Nawau I (. Mmhadj , i. 36 sqq. \ cf. Ghazah, j 
al-Wadjlz , i. 6 sq.f the following are the things : 
impure in themselves (natjantt'); wine and other j 
spirituous drinks, dogs, swine, maita , blood and 
excrements; milk of animals whose flesh U not ; 


sqq ; Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, Tuhfa , Cairo 1282, 
i. 71 sqq. ; c Abd al-Kadir b. c Omar al-Shaibam, 
Dalil al-Talib , with comm, by Mar c i b. Yusuf, 
Cairo 1324. — 1326, i. 11 sqq. (Hanball); Abu 
’l-Kasim al-Muhakkik, Share?? al-Islarn , Calcutta 
1255, i. 92 sqq. ; A. Querry, Recucil de lots con- 
cernant les musulmans schyites , Paris 1871, p. 42 
sqq. ; al-Sha c ranl, Mizan , Cairo 1279, i. 123-128; 
Th. \Y. Juynboll, HandUiding tot de kennis v. 
d. mohammedaansche zvet, Leyden 1925, p. 56, 
165 sq. : Goldziher, Die Zakir iten, p. 61 sqq . ; 
do., Islamisme et Farsisme , in R. II. R., xliii. 


Regarding these groups the following may be ' 
remarked. On win e and other spmtuous drinks . 
cf. the aitt. khamr and N Alii PH . — L)ogs are not 
declared impure in the Kur 5 an ; on the contrary, 
in the description of the sleepers in Sura xviii. 
the dog G included (verses 17, 21). In Iladith, 
however, the general attitude against dogs is very 
strong, as may be seen in the art. KAUi. Goldziher 
considers this change due to an attitude of con- 
scious contrast ( mukhalafa ) to the estimate of 
dogs in Parsism. It must not, however, be for- ; 
gotten that the Jews also declared dogs impure 
animals, just as swine. The latter are already 
declared forbidden food in the Kur’an (Sara xvi. . 


17 sqq.; do., La miscisa , in R.A., 1908, N°. 268, 
p. 23 sqq. ; A. J. Wensinck, Die Entstehung 
der muslimischen Reinheitsgcsetzgebung , in A/., 
v. 62 sqq. : do., Handbook of Early Muh. 
Tradition , s. v_ Dogs. (A. J. Wensinck) 
NADJM al-DIN KUBRA, the founder of 
the order of the Kubrawiya or Dhahabiya. 
R one of the most striking personalities among 
the Persian Sufis of the xii th — xiiith century a. p. 
A large numbei of popular legends are associated 
with his name, many of which are not yet for- 
gotten at the present day in Central Asia. His 
importance for the development of Sufism is very 
considerable and in the long series of his pupils 
we find many distinguished representatives of Soft 
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teaching. Nadjm al-Din, whose full name was Ahmad 
b. c Umar Abu ’l-Djannab Nadjm al-Din al-Kubra 
al-Khlwaki al-Kh w arizmI with the honorific title 
al-Tammat al-kubra (the “greatest visitation” : Sura 
lxxix, 34) and Shaikh-i Wall tar ash (the Shaikh 
who prepares saints) was born in the town of 
KhTwak in Kh^arizm in 540 (1145), spent his 
youth in travel during which he met in Egypt 
the famous Shaikh Ruzbihan al-Wazzan al-MNii. 
He became his murid and under the s>upei vision 
of the Shaikh went through a course of most 
ligid ascetic discipline. The youth won the favour 
of his teacher who gave him his daughter to wife 
and adopted him as a son. Nadjm al-Din spent 
some years in Egypt where two sons were born 
to him. One day he heard the lectures on the suana | 
given by Imam Abu Nasr Hafda in Tabriz highly 
praised. He at once went off to Tabriz and studied 
there under the direction of this theologian who 
lived in the Khankah Zahida in the Sarmaidan 
quarter. There Nadjm wrote his first theological 
treatise, a kind of inaugural dis>ertation entitled j 
Shark al-Sitnua 10a '‘l-Mauxlih. Duiing a disputation j 
which arose out of this work he made the acquain- ; 
tance of the Shaikh Baba Faradj Tabriz! under 
whose influence he decided to give up the study ; 
of theology and devote himself entirely to the ! 
contemplative life of the mystic. Baba Faradj 
regarded all learning as something superfluous; in 
his view true knowledge could only be obtained , 
through divine illumination. Nadjm al-Din soon ! 
recognised that he could hardly come any nearer 
his goal by this route. He turned to Sh aikh 'Ammar-i 
Yaslr who advised him to train as a complete Sufi 
in the school of Ismahl Kasri. Nadjm al-DIn received 
his second hhirha at the hands of the latter, a so- 
called khirka-i tabarruk (“khirka of blessing*’). 
After his return to his first teacher Shaikh Ruzbihan 
the latter found that he had thoroughly grasped i 
all the depths of Sufi learning and recommended ! 
him to transfer his activities to his native land of | 
Kh w arizm. Nadjm al-Din settled there with his 
family, built a khankah and founded the order of j 
the Kubrawiya or Dhahabiya. His teaching met I 


I render it. It is possible that this book is a version 
of a Persian biography of Nadjm al-Dfn called 
Tuhfal al-Fakara : and mentioned by Hadjdjl Kha- 
Ufa (i. 234). 

Nadjm al-Din was a prolific writer and left a 
number of valuable treatises on different questions 
of Sufism. The greater part of his works are written 
in Arabic. Hadjdji Khalifa gives the following list 
of his works: I. al-Csiil al-'ashara (i. 339) — a 
brief exposition of the ten fundamental principles 
of Sufism (punted in Constantinople in 1256 with 
a Tuikisli commentary); 2. Risiila fi ’l-Suluk (iii. 
410 — 41 1) — or more correctly fi ' Ilm al-Sttluk. 
described in Ahlwardt N°. 3456; 3. Ri salat al- 
Turttk (iii. 418) — in Ahlwardt, N°. 3272 — -3273 
fi 'l-Turuk (possibly identical with N°. 1); 4. fa- 
zeal fi al-Xanwir (iv. 1 7 1) — unknown to me; 
5. J-'au'ulih al-Iharnal in Persian — a treatise 
with this title is given in Flugel, Wittier /Catalog , 
iii. 332, except that the latter is described as in 
Aialuc; 6. Lit? mat al-La im — - or with the full 
title at- Aha' if al-ltiftm min Lit mat al-La im in 
Ahlwardt N°. 30S7 ; 7. I [id ay at al-Tdlibin — un- 
known ; S. Tafsir — probably the great commentary- 
on the Kur'an entitled ''Ain al-Havat , whose first 
volume I discovered in the Public Library in 
Leningrad (see Islamiia, vol. I, fasc. 2 — 3,p. 272). 
Nadjm al-Din is also known as a composer of 
Persian quatrains hut it is still very difficult to 
decide whether the quatiains attributed to him 
are really his. Twenty-five of these poems w-ere 
published in the Comptes-rendus de VAcadimie 
d:s Sciences de Rttssie (1924, p. 36). 

The Sufi writings of Nadjm al-Din form a 
transition from the oldei Sufism of the first theorists 
(the Nishapur school of the xth — xi' 11 centuries) 
to the later Sufism of Ibn al-'Arabi and his suc- 
cessors (Sadr al-Din Kutiawi, Fakhr al-Din 'Iraki). 
Like the eailier theorists Nadjm al-DTn likes to 
deal especially with the practice of Sufism, the 
stations on the way to true knowledge. Meta- 
physical questions however are also considered by 
him and his works with the writings of Ibn al- 
'Aiabi form the basis for the further development 


with great success and he soon found himself sur- of philosophical theory in the xiii>h century. This 
rounded by pupils among whom were the most is not the place to go fully into his conception 
distinguished Sufis of the xii 1 * 1 — xiii'h century such of Sufism: but it is not to be doubted that his 
as Madjd al-Din Baghdadi (the Shaikh of the famous teaching can hardly be neglected in a careful in- 
poet Farid al-Din 'Attar), Sa d al-Din Hamawl, vestigation of the histoiy of the development of 
Baba Kamal Djandi, Shaikh Radi' al-Din c Ali Sufism. 


Lala, Saif al-Dm Bakharzi. Nadjm al-Din Razi , Bibliography. Safinat al-Awliya' (MS. 
and many others. Baha 3 al-Din Walad, the father Inst. Orient., N°. 5S1, fob 106a); Khazinat al- 


of the great Djalal al-Din Rumi, is also said to Asfiya, Bombay, ii. 25S; Kafihat al-Vns, ed. 


have been his pupil, but this is hardly possible. 1 Lees, p. 4S0: Tarlkh-i GuzTda , ed. Browne, 


Nadjm al-Din met his death on 10 th Djumada 1 
618 (July 13, 1226) at the taking of Kh“arizm 
by the Mongols. All his biographers are agreed 
that the Shaikh had gone out to meet the enemy 
in the open field and met a martyr’s death 
with weapon in hand. The Institute for Oriental 
Research in Leningrad possesses a manuscript in 
Eastern Turk! entitled Shaikh Nadjm al-Din Knbra- \ 
ni] Shahid klllp Shahr-i Kh :v iirizm-ni Kharab kil- 
ghaniniu Bayani (How Shaikh Nadjm al-Din was 
martyred and the town of Kh"arizm destroyed). 
It is a kind of historical novel dealing with the 
last days of Kh»'arizm and its fall. Nadjm al-Din 
appears in it as the protector of the city against 
the Mongols. By his power he makes Kh"anzm 
invisible to the enemy and it only falls into the hands 
of the conquerors after the Shaikh decides to sur- 


p. 789; Haft Iklim (MS. Inst. Orient., N°. 603b c , 
fol. 462a); MaJjZuis a l- BshsAaiy Bombay, p. S4 
Rivati al- Arif in , p. 143; Atashkada , p. 303: 
Tard'ik al-Haka’ik , p. 4S, 149; Mad/alis al- 
Mifiminin , fol. 136b; Raverty. Tabakat-i A’asiri, 
p. I loo; Massignon, al-Halladj , Bibliography, 
N°. 391: Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 440; Tadh- 
kn at a/-Shuara, ed. Browne, p. 135—136; 
Browne, Lite/ ary Histoiy of Persia , ii. 438, 
4S9, 491 — 495, 50S, 510. (E. Bertiiei.s) 

NADJRAN, a district (Wadi) and town 
in northern Yam an, according to others (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, B. G. A., vi. 133, 248) in southern 
Nadjd or in the Hidjaz (BakrI, Mu' d/am. p. 575). 
The position and course of the Wadi has not 
been exactly ascertained. It rises on the eastern 
slopes of the Yaman highlands, probably between 43" 
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and 44 0 East Long., and runs, perhaps turning ! the early period of Islam is almost alone mentioned 
north at first, mainly in a southeasteily direction j in Muslim literature (A. Moberg, The Book of 
behind iS° and 17° X. Lat. finally disappeaiing 1 the Himyarites , p. lxi.; cf. also M. Hartmann, 
in the gieat sand desert. The distance fiom San c a' | Die sudarab. Frage, p. 496, 509). On the station.-, 
[q. v.] is put at 6 — 7 da\s’ journey (E, Glasei. 1 on the road see Ibn Khuidadhbih ( B.G.A . , vi. 
Skizze dor Geschichte and Geographic Arabiens , 1 p. 152 sq. and 193; A. Sprenger, Post- und Reis;- 
ii. 50); according to Philby's investigations ( The 1 louten , p. 134 — 139). A series of forts served to 
Heart oj Arabia , ii. 166 sq.), it is seven days’ re- j keep it safe (Sprenger, op. cit., p, 13S; Hamadham, 
asonable caravan journey south of Sulaiyil. The i B.G.A.. p. 28; Yakut, Middjam, iv., p. 541 s. v. 
older idea that the course of the Wadi Xadjran 1 al-Mushakkar and thereon Lyall, M u fad da l ty a r, 
ran X. E. (or that there was a more northeily twin I ii.. p. 105). On the present importance of the 
Wad! Ifabuna) arose out of the erroneous idea 1 road and of Xadjran, see Philby, op. cit ii. 226. 
fiist finally corrected by Philby {op. cit.. p. 165. j The road in those days probably went several 
222) that the Wadi Daw a sir, with which the Wadi , days’ journey across the desert to the Wadi Dawasii, 
Xadjran was wrongly thought to be connected, | which was the first station on the other side; at 
runs fiom S. W. to X. E. j the present day Sulaiyil [q. v.] corresponds to it. 

The Wadi Xadjran drains a wide area of noithem 1 This road via Xadjran was certainly that which 
Yaman and c Asir (HamdanT, Bifat Dj azirat al - I connected the Yaman at different times with the 
c Arab , p. S3, no. 1 14, 247). It is, and was in I ancient Babylonia in the east, with Syriac Christian 
antiquity, celebrated for its fertility. Of European 1 as well as with Iranian culture, 
travellers only Joseph Halevy visited it, m the j Little is known of the town of Xadjran. 

spring of 1870. He describes {Bull, de la See. de i Ptolemy mentions it as a metropolis. Aelius Gallus 

Geogr ., seiies vi., vol. xiii., p. 478) the valley, j attacked it and destroyed it (Strabo, loc. cit. \ Pliny, 
some 2 miles broad, as exceedingly fertile and j vi. 28 [32]). From this Glasei {loc. cit ii. 50; 
well cultivated with villages concealed in thick j cf. p. 224) concludes that there was no town of 
palm-grove*. Stiabo (xvi. 781) calls it a peaceful 1 Xadjran after this but the existence of the town 
and rich country. To Muslim writers it is a miracle | is proved in many ways for various later periods 
of fertility and wealth, even more so than the 1 (see below). Now however, no town seems to bear 
Yaman m general; its ceieals, vegetables and ; the Dame. Halevy thought he had found the ruins 
fruits were unrivalled (HamdanT, p. 199 sq.) ; there ! of the old town in Madinat al-Khudud (see below), 
were also mines there (Baladhuri, Kitdb Futuh which he describes as considerable ruins on the 
al-Buldan , p. 14) and the staple products of the south bank of the river bed. Of the city wall 
Yaman, leather and cloth, were also made there, roughly built of granite the south and west sides 
To this day in less favoured paits of Arabia were less destroyed than the others. A mosque, 
they talk of the prosperity of this Wadi (Philby, which still stood among the ruins, belonged, ac- 
op. cit.. ii 226). cording to local tradition, to the early Muslim 

The population of the Wadi Xadjran, according or even pre-Islamic period {J.A., ser. vi., vol. xix., 
to Philby, is comparatively large; the majority p. 90 and 40). In remarkable agreement with this, 
belong to the tribe of Yam. But several un- Bakri, Mifdjam, p. 80 says: U A 1 -Ukhdud, which 
related tribes, often at enmity with one another, is mentioned in the Kuran, was in one of the 
share in the possession of this rich country. It towns of Xadjran. This city however is now in 
was so in the early Muslim period. The Banu ruins and nothing is left of it but the mosque 
’l-Harith b. Ka c b, who appear in HaditJi as lords which c Omar b. al-Khattab built”, 

of Xadjran, were not really such They belong On the history of Xadjran we have only scanty 

to the laige group of tribes Madhhidj, which and mainly legendary notes. The name occurs 
was represented by other tribes also. Their rivals seveial times in the South Arabian inscriptions: 
were and are Hamdan tribes (HamdanT, p. 115, 9 ) there is one ( C.I.S. , iv., N°. 363) reference to 
among them Hashid, important at the present day. the “towns” of Xadjran {ah gar A r .\ cf. above 
(subdivibions Yam etc.) and Bakil (subdivisions hard .V.). This means the Wadi. In the oldest 
Shakir etc.); other tiibes like al-Azd, al-Af c a etc. inscription of north Arabia, the Namara inscription 
should also be mentioned. We have no reliable of the year 328, the name is also found, 
information about places with a settled population. In the tradition of the introduction of 
In the eastern part of the Wadi. Halevy visited Christianity into the Yaman, Xadjran plays a 
a village of Makhlaf which was afterwards put part in keeping with its importance for the com- 
on the maps at hazard. In the immediate vicinity munications betw'een Yaman and Mesopotamia (sec 
was another village Ridjla, and an hour to the above). According to one reference {His toil e Hes- 
we->t Madinat al-Khudud (see below). The Arab torienne, ed. Addai Scher, i. 218 sq. — Patrol. 
geographers mention ullage-, (hard) of Xadjran Orient ., iv. 330), it was a merchant of Xadjran 
and the names of >ome of them are given as who first spread Chiistianity there after he had 
well as those of districts, tributaiv wadis, hills been converted in al-Hira. Christianity is said 
and spring-. to have received a fuither impetus in the time 

Through Xadjran run?, the very old caravan of Justinian from monophysite Christians who, 
road from ITadramawt through the Hidjaz to the expelled from Byzantine territory, came to al- 
eastern Mediterranean [cf. marYij]. Xadjran was Nadjian also via Hira {op. cit., 11/i. 51 sq.). 
of some importance as the last station in the Yaman The Christian tradition of later persecutions of 
on a caravan route from the \aman to al-Yamama the Christians in South Arabia connected with 
and thence to Bahrain and the c Irak. During Abyssinian invasions of the Yaman is widely dis- 
Persian rule in the Yaman and later in the c Ab- seminated; Nadjian was the principal scene of 
asul period this road must have been of no less these, first perhaps under Sharahbil Yakkuf in 
IvhiTTr th r thC ° ne -! USt mentioned to Syria, the last third of the fifth century, notably under 
C a ter however owing jo its importance in Dhu Nuwas, who died in 525. On this tiadition 
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which exists in many forms, Greek, Syriac and 
Ethiopic, see A. Mobeig, The Book of the Himya- 
rites , p. xxiv. — lxiii., where the sources and other 
literature to be consulted are given. 

Arabic literature has also something to say about 
these happenings, especially in the annotations of 
the Kuranic exegists on Sura lxxxv. 4 sqq. on 
the Ashtib al-UhJniud. But what there is of historical 
value in this Muslim tradition comes from Christian 
sources: only it is usually so distoited as to be 
almost unrecognisable. What it records regarding 
the introduction of Christianity into Xadjran by 
a certain Faimiyun or c Abd Allah b. al-Thamir 
is on the other hand a distoition of certain episodes 
in a Syiiac Christian cycle of legends about the 
Persian martyrs Pethion and Vazdln and has really 
nothing to do with Xadjran or Arabia (A. Moberg, 
Vber e inige chris the he le gen Jen in der islamischen 
Tradition , p. 5, Iz sq , 22, 30 and the references 
given). The name Madlnat al-Khudud from the 
ancient Xadjran is of course the result of the 
localisation of aUUkhdud in Xadjran. Hamdani 
{op, cit ., p. 67, 169) mentions in the same region 
a Balad or town of al-l'khdud; C. van Arendonk 
mentions a hill L’khdud ( De opkomA van het 
zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen, p. 16S). 

It is not till the time of Muhammad and the 
early Caliphs that we have really historical references 
to the Yaman and even these have to be critically 
used. We are told that Khalid was sent with 400 
horsemen to the Banu ‘1-Harith b. Ka c b (and the 
Banu c Abd al-Madan: Ibn Sa c d, 11/1. 112, 5 ) in 
Xadjian and made them adopt Islam and send 
an embassy in homage to the Prophet (Ibn Hi- 
sham, p. 958: Ibn Sa c d, i/ii. 72). c Amr b. Hazm 
was appointed c amil in Xadjran and c Ali was 
ordered to collect the zakat there (Wakidi- Well- 
hausen, p. 417 .syy.: Ibn Sa c d, n/i. 122). In addition 
to pagans and Jews there were many Christians there 
who formed, it seems, an autonomous community. 
Muhammad received an embassy from them aXo 
and concluded a treaty with them which guaranteed 
the possession of their property and the free 
exercise of their religion in return for a fixed 
contribution on their part (Ibn Hisham, p. 401 
sqq. ; Ibn Sa c d, I/ii. 84 sq., 35 sq.). This treaty 
was confirmed by Abu Bakr and c Omar. c Omar 
however at a later date drove the Christians and 
Jews out of the Arabian peninsula whereupon the 
Christians founded a new Xadjran in the c Irak, 
two days’ journey south of Kfifa. The details are 
variously recorded and it is not quite clear to 
what extent c Omar’s orders were actually enforced. 
BakrI (op. fit.) says that the Jew^ and Christians 
in Nadjran were not at all affected by the measure. 
In any case, at a much later date (see just below), 
there were not a few Christians in Xadjran and 
there are of course still many Jews in the Yaman. 
In the year 40 a. h. Xadjran was burned by Djarlra, 
c All's geneial (Tabari, i. 3452). The scantiness of 
the historical tradition, fantastic accounts of the 
wealth of the region and the remarkable liberty 
enjoyed by Christians in Xadjran gave rise to 
legends and inspired poets. The “material' 7 which 
thus arose is very fully detailed and utilised in 
H. Lammens, Le Cali fat de Yazld F' r (A/. F. O. 
B„ v/ii., p. 327—369).^ 

In the end we find Nadjran an important forti- 
fied town, often simply called al-Hadjar (cf. Hamdani, 
p. 86), mentioned in the accounts of the fighting 
which led to the creation of the Zaidi imamate 


in the Yaman in the third century A. H. At this 
period there were still Chiistians and Jews there, 
who were obviously still an impoitant element 
and enjoyed considerable consideration from their 
Muslim neighbours (van Arendonk, of. cit., p. 128 
si/i). On bishops of the Nadjranians or in the Yaman 
in the ix*h and xth century from Syrian sources 
see Mobeig, The Booh of the Himyarites , p. liv. 

The tiibes of Nadjran submitted to Turkish rule 
as little as those of eastern and northern Yaman 
generally. Nadjran now belongs to the kingdom 
of Ibn Sa'ud. 

On other places Nadjran see Yakut, iv. 751. 
757 S, H - ! Hamdani, p. 85. 

Bibliography, given in the article and 
in some of the works quoted there; on the 
history cf. especially Baladhuri, Futuh , p. 64- 
6S; Caetani, Annali Jell' Islam, n/i., p. 312 
SI; 3 1 7 sqq., 321 sq., 349 — 353 ; iv. 35 °~ 359 - 

(A. Mouerg) 

NAFAKA. [See Nikah Talak.] 
al-NAFI c . [See Allah, ii.] 

NAFT b. al-AZRAK al-HasafI al-IIanzal! , 
Abu Rashid, according to some sources, the son 
of a freed blacksmith of Greek origin (Baladhuri. 
ed. de Goeje, p. 56), chief of the extreme 
Kharidjites [q. v.], who after him are called 
Azrakites [q. v.]. At first, after his secession to 
Ahwaz, NatY joined : Abd Allah b. al-Zubair [q.v.] 
in Makka. Soon, however, he and his followers 
turned their backs on the holy city and arrived 
before Basra, where they spiead terror among the 
inhabitants, who left the town in multitudes. Al- 
Muhallab, however, succeeded in driving them back 
to Persia. They made a halt in Ahwaz, wheie they 
practised istirad , in accoid with their doctrine. 
The bloody battle of Dulab, fought against Muslim 
b. c Ubais, put an end to his life (64 or 63 = 
683— 6S4). 

His special doctrine comprised the following 
points: 1. secession (bara'a) from the quietists 
(al-icfadd ) ; 2. examination ( mthna ) of those who 
wanted to join his encampment; 3. declaring in- 
fidels those who did not perform hidjra to him; 
4. declaring it allowed to kill the wives and children 
of opponents. This is al-Ash'ari's enumeration, which 
differs slightly from that of al-Shahrastam (p. 90). 
Bibliography. al-Ash'ari, Makalat al- 
[slanuyin, ed. Ritter, Istanbul 1929, p. 86 sqq . ; 
Wbd al-Kahir al-BaghdSdl, Allah al-Fai h bain 
al-Firak , Cairo 132S, p. 62- — 67: Ibn Hazm, 
Aitab al-Fisal 70a 'l-Milal so a ' l-Kihal , Cairo 
1321, iv. 189; al-Shahrastam. ed. Cureton, 
p. 89 — 91 ; al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, indices, 
s. v. : Ahlwardt, Anonyms atabische Chronih , 
p. 7S sqq., 90 sqq . ; Baladhuri. ed. de Goeje, 
p. 56 ; Abu Hanifa al-Dlnawart, ed. Guirgass 
and Kratchkovsky, p. 279, 282, 284; Mas : udl, 
Muru.il, Paris ed., v. 229; Yakut, ed. \Yusten- 
feld. ii. 574, 623; al-Mubarrad, al-Kamil, ed. 
Wright, index, s. v. (p. 943) ; Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil , ed. Tornberg, index, s. v.; al- Ya c kubi, 
ed. Houtsma, ii. 317, 324; M. Th. Houtsma, 
D: stnjd over het dogma in den Islam, Leyden 
1875, P- 28 sq.; Wellhausen, Die 1 eligios-poli- 
tisehen Oppositionspnrteien , in Abh. G. IV. Got!., 
N. S., v. 2, 1901, p. 2S sq., 32; R.E. Biiinnow, 
Die Charidschiten tinier den ersten Omaixaden, 
Leyden 1SS4: Caetani, Chronographia islamica , 
p. 762: G. Weil, Geschhhte der Chalifen , index, 
v - (A. J. Wensinck) 
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NAFILA — XAFlSA 


NAFILA (a.), plur. nawafil \ part. art. fem. I 
from nf-I-i supererogatory work. 

I. The word occurs in the Kur’an in two places. 
Sura xxi. 72 runs: “And we bestowed on him 
[viz. Ibrahim] Isaac and Jacob as additional gift' 7 
(1 nanlat aK ). In Sura xvii. Sr it is used in combi- 
nation with the vigils, thus: “And perform vigils 
during a part of the night, reciting the Kur'an, 
as a nafila for thee**. 

In hadith it is frequently used in this sense. 

“Forgiveness of sins past and future was granted 
him [Muhammad] and his works were to him 
as supererogatory works” (Ahmad b. Hanbal , 
vi. 250]. — In another tradition it is said with 
reference to the month of Ramadan, that Allah 
“writes down its wages and its naicafil even before 
its beginning” (Ahmad b. Hanbal, ii. 524). Of 
peculiar importance, also in a different respect, is 
the following hadith kudsi: “When My servant 
seeks to approach to Me through supererogatory 
works, I finally love him. And when I love him 
I become the hearing through which he heareth, 
the sight through which he seeth, the hand with 
which he graspeth, the foot with which he walketh” 
etc. (al-Bukharl, Rikak , bab 38). 

Finally the following tradition may be translated : 
“Whoso performs the zcudid [q. v.] in this way 
[viz. in the way described in the foregoing part 
of the tiadition], receives forgiveness of past 
sins and his salat and his walking to the mosque 
are for him as a nafila” (Muslim, Tahara , trad. 8; 
Malik, Tahara , trad. 30). In the parallel tradition 
(Muslim, he. cit trad. 7), the term used is kaffara 
“expiation”. — This parallelism is an indication of 
the effect ascribed to supererogatory works in 
Muslim theology, viz. the expiation of light 
sins (cf. al-Nawaw! on Muslim, Cairo 1283, 
i. 308). 


Further it must be observed that in theological 
terminology nafila is often applied to those works 
which are supererogatory in the plain sense, in 
contradistinction to other works which have become 
a regular practice. The latter are called sunns 
midakkada, the former nafila or sunna j 5 i.l.i 
(cf. infra , sub 2). 

The place of supererogatory works in theology 
is further accurately defined in the Wasiyat Abi 
Ilanfa , art. 7: “We confess that works are of 
three kinds, obligatory, supererogatory and sinful. 
The first category is in accordance with Allah's 
will, desire, good pleasure, decision, decree, cieation, 
judgment, knowledge, guidance and writing on the 
preserved table. The second category is not in 
accordance with Allah’s commandment yet ac- 
cording to His will, desire” etc. 

The term for supererogatory works used here 
is not nafila, but fadila. 

2. Nafila is used in hadith especially as a 
designation of the supererogatory salat (Bukhari. 
c Idaiti , bab 1 1 ; Tahadjdjud. , bab 5, 27). Some- 
times it appears in the combinations salat al-ndfila 
(Ibn Madja, Ikania , bab 203) and salat a l- nawafil 
(Bukhari, Tahadjdjud , bab 36). 

In fikh this terminology is often, but not always 
followed, the other term for the supererogatory 
salats being salat al-tatawwif (e. g. Abu Ishak 
al-Shtrazi, Kitab al-Tan'bih , ed. A. W. T. Juynboll, 
p. 26), a term that goes back to the Kur’an 
(Sura ii. 153, 180; ix. 80), and which occurs also 
in canonical hadith (Abfl Dawud has a Kitab al- 
Tatawwil in his Sunati). The whole class of 
supererogatory salats is called nawafil as well as 
sunan. Nawafil, as a general designation of superero- 
gatory salats , covers three subdivisions. The 
following juxta-positions may give a survey of the 
terminology : 


Nawafil 

(Fatuiui c Alamgiriya , 
i. 156, Hanafi) 

Sunan 

(Fagnan, Additions , 
p. 23, Maliki) 


i sunna 
•J manduba 
{ tatau'wu 

{ midakkadd 
' r ayh iba 
f nafila 


Nawafil 

(Khalil, transl., Guidi, 
p. 95, Maliki) 

Nawafil 
(Ghazali, Ihya\ 
i. 174, ShafiJ) 


t sunna 
? mijakkada 
( manduba 

( sunna 
: mustahabba 
( tatawwif 


It may be added that the term rawdtib is used 
especially for the supererogatory salats precedmg 
or following the maktuba\ they belong to the first 
subdivision. 

In Shi'i fikh nawafil is the widest term; by 
muraghghalat the daily and non-daily superero- 
gatory prayers are designated. 

Bibliography. IVasiyat A In Hanifa, . 
Haidarabad 1321, p. 8 — 10; Sell, The Faith of 
Islam , London 1888, p. 199; Wensinck, The 
Muslim Creed , Cambridge 1931, p. 126, 142 
sqq.', Th. W. Juynboll, Handleiding tot 1 ie tennis 
v. d. Moh. wet, Leyden 1925, p. 382 sq. ; al- 
Ghuzall, I hya c U l Tim al-Din , Cairo 1302, i. 
174 sc }q- i al-NawawI, Minhadj al-Taiibin , Batavia 

1882, i. 121 sqq.\ Khalil b. Ishak, II Muhtasar 

transl. I. Guidi, i., Milan 1919, p. 20, note 55; 
p. 95; Fagnan, Additions mix dictionnaires arabes, 
Algiers— Paris 1923, s. v. ; Abu ’ 1 -Kasim al- ! 
Muhakkik, Kitab Shar'd 1 j al-Islam , Calcutta 
1255, i. 25, 51; transl. Querry, i. 49 sq., 52 sq., 
too sqq. Further the artt. khati’a; salat. III. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

al-Saiyida NAFISA, a mausoleum outside 
La,ro i sout *i of the Mosque of Ahmad b. Tulun 


in the direction of the sepulchral mosque of al- 
Shafi't. Among the female saints [cf. wali] in 
Cairo next to Saiyida Zainab bint Muhammad [q.v.] 
and “Sitt Sekina” (Sukaina) “Sitt Nefisa” takes 
a very prominent place. In the official recitations 
of the Kur’an, al-Saiyida Naflsa, where the reading 
is held on Sundays, takes third place among them 
all, immediately after Imam al-Shafi'i and Imam 
al-Husainl (see Bergstrasser, in Is/., xxi. [1933], 
Iio sq.). The sanctuary is visited by both men 
and women, especially, in the evening. The door 
leading to the sarcophagus itself is only opened 
once a year. The foundation contains a number 
of other buildings besides a mosque, including a 
library and Sufi cells. The land around it is a 
much sought after place of interment. 

Naflsa was a daughter of al-Hasan b. Zaid b. 
al-Hasan [q. v.]. She came to Egypt with her 
husband Ishak al-Mu'tamin, a son of Dja'far al- 
Sadik [q. v.]. She had a reputation for learning 
and piety. Shafri frequently visited her to collect 
traditions; on his death, his body was brought to 
her house so that she might say the prayer for 
the dead over him. She had children but her 
descendants soon died out. She herself died in 
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Ramadan 208 (beg. of 824). Legend credits her 
with great karama [q. v.] ; for example as is told 
of several Egyptian, and not only Muslim saints, 
it is said that her prayers produced a great lising 
of the Nile in a single night. In contradiction of 
a story that her husband wanted to take her body 
to the family burialplace in the al-Bakr [q. v.] 
cemetery in Medina but was prevented by her 
devotees, is the general opinion that this is her 
tomb which she built with her own hands and in 
which she read the Kur J an long before her death. — 
Several rulers took part in the development of 
the sanctuary, c Abbasid» and later Fatnnids and 
Ottoman governors. The cupola over the grave 
was restored by the caliph al-Hafiz in 532 (1138) 
and the mosque in 693 — 694(1294 — 1295) by the 
Mamluk al-Malik al-Na*ir Muhammad b. Kala : un. 

Bibliography : lbn Khallikan, Wafayat al- 
A c yan, Bdlak 1 299, ii. 23$ sq.\ Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin 
al-Taghrlberdi, al-Xudjum al-zahira, Cairo 1349, 
ii. 185 sq . : al-Suyutl, Husn al-Muhadara , Cairo 
1299, i. 292 sq . ; lbn Iyas, Badidt^ al-ZuhTir , 
Bulak 1 31 1 — 1312, i. 34. — On the history 
of the building cf. the references in Makrlzl, 
Sakhawl, DjabartI etc. and their continuation in 
c All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadlda al-tanflklya, 
Bulak 1305—1306, v. 133— 137. 

(R. Strothmann) 

NAFS J ) (a.), soul. Nafs, in the early Arabic 
poetry, meant the self or person, while ruh meant 
breath and wind. Beginning with the Kuran 
nafs also means soul, and nth means a special 
angel messenger and a special divine quality. Only 
in post-Kur’amc literature are nafs and ; uh equated 
and both applied to the human spirit, angels 
and djifiti. 

I. The Kur : anic uses. A. Nafs and its 
plurals ajifus and nufus have five uses: 1. In 
most cases they mean the human self or person, 
e. g., iii. 54: “Let us call... ourselves and your- 
selves”; also xii. 54; li. 20, 21. 2. In six verses 
nafs refers to Allah: v. 116b: a Thou [Allah] dost 
know what is in myself [says c Isa], but I do not 
know what is in Thyself {nafsika ) " ; also iii. 27, 
28; vi. 12, 54 and xx. 43. 3. One reference, xxv. 
4 (cf. xiii. 17), is to gods : “They \aliha\ do not pos- 
sess for themselves ( anfusihim ) any harm or benefit 
at all!” 4. In vi. 130 the plural is used twice to 
refer to the company of men and djinn : “We 
have witnessed against ourselves ( anfusina )” . 5. It 
means the human soul: vi. 93: “While the angels 
stretch forth their hands [saying,] Send forth your 
souls {anf its )” ; also 1 . 155 lxiv. 16; lxxix. 40, etc. 
This soul has three characteristics: a. It is ammdra, 
commanding to e v i 1 (xii. 53). Like the Hebrew 
nefesh the basal idea is “the physical appetite”, 
in Pauline usage and in the English New 

Testament “flesh”. It whispers ( 1 . 15), and is as- 
sociated with al-hazca, which, in the sense of 
“desire”, is always evil. It must be restiained 
(lxxix. 40) and made patient (xviii. 27) and its 
greed must be feared (lix. 9 b). b. The nafs is 
lawwama , i. e., it upbraids (lxxv. 2); the souls 
{anf IIS') of deserters are straitened (ix. 119). c. The 
soul is addressed as mutmcdinna , tranquil (lxxxix. 
27). These three terms form the basis of much of 
the later Muslim ethics and psychology. It is note- 


1) For the sake of convenience in this article 

ruh is treated as well. 
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worthy that nafs is not used in connection with 
the angels. 

B. Riih has five uses: 1. Allah blew {nafakha) 
of His ruh , a. into Adam, giving life to Adam’s 
body (xv. 29; xxxviii. 72; xxxii. 8), and b. into 
Maryam for the conception of c Isa (xxi. 91 and 
lxvi. 12). Here ruh equates with rih and means 
the “breath of life” (cf. Gen. ii. 7), the creation 
of which belongs to Allah. 2. Four verses connect 
ruh with the amr of Allah, and the meanings of 
both ruh and amr are disputed, a. In xvii. 87, it 
is stated: “They ask thee [O Muhammad] about 
al-ruh ; say: al-tuh min amr 1 * rabbi , and ye are 
brought but little knowledge”, b. In xvi. 2, Allah 
sends down the angels with a l- ruh min amrihi 
upon whomsoever He wills of His creatures to 
say: “Warn that the fact is, There is no God 
but Me, so fear", c. In xl. 15, Allah “cast al-ruh 
min amrihi upon whomsoever He wills of His 
creatures to give warning”, d. In xlii. 5 2 : “M e 
revealed {aichabia) to thee [O Muhammad] ruh an 
min amt ina : thou knewest not what the book 
was, nor the faith, but We made it to be a light 
by which We guide whomsoever We will of Our 
creatures”. Whatever meanings amr and min may 
have, the contexts connect al-ruh in a . with know- 

j ledge; in b. with angels and creatures, to give 
warning; in c . with creatuies, for warning, and 
in d. with Muhammad, for knowledge, faith, light 
! and guidance. Theiefore this ruh is special equip- 
ment from Allah for piophetic service. It reminds 
forcibly of Bezalel, who was “filled with the spirit 
of God in wisdom, in understanding and in know- 
ledge” {Exodus xxxv. 30, 31). 3. In iv. 169, c Isa 
1 is called a ruh from Allah. 4. In xcvii. 4; lxxviii. 
38 and lxx. 4, al-ruh is an associate of the angels. 
5. In xxvi. 193, al-ruh al-amin , the faithful ruh , 
comes down upon Muhammad's heart to reveal 
| the Kuran. In xix. 17, Allah sends to Maryam 
“Our ru/f\ who appears to her as a well-made 
1 man. In xvi. 104, ruh al-kudus sent the Kur D an 
■ to establish believers. Three other passages state 
that Allah helps c Isa with ruh al-kudus (ii. 81; ii. 
254 and v. 109). This interrelation of service and 
title imply the identity of this angelic messenger, 
who may be also the ruh of 4. Thus in the Kur an 
1 ruh does not mean angels in general, nor man’s 
self or person, nor his soul or spirit. The pluial 
does not occur. 

C. Xafas , breath and wind, cognate to nafs 
in root and to ruh in some of its meanings, does 
not occur in the Kur 3 an, but is used in the early 
poetry (F. Krenkowq The Poems of Tufail and 
at-Tirimmah . London 1927, p. 32). The verb 
tanajfasa (Sura lxxxi. iS) is derived from that 
meaning, while the only other Kuranic forms from 
the same radicals are filyatandfasi ’ /- m u tana [i sun a 
(lxxxiii. 26) and are derived in al-Tabari, Djdmi 
al-Baiyan , Cairo 1321, xxx. 57, probably correctly, 
from nafisa , “he desired*’. 

II. The Umaiyad poetry first uses ruh for the 
human soul {Kitab al-Aghani , ed. 1285, xvi. 126, 
last line; Cheikho, Le Christianisme , Bairut 1923, 
p. 33S) where the Kur 3 an had used nafs as in 
N°. 5 above. 

III. Of the early collections of traditions, Malik's 
al-Mivivattid , Cairo 1339, i- >26 uses ttasama , 
which does not occur in the Kur 3 an, and nafs 
(ii. 262) for the soul or spirit, while lbn Hanbal’s 
Musnad uses nasam (vi. 424), nafs (i. 297; ii. 
364; vi. 140) and nafs and ruh (iv. 287, 296). 
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Muslim’s al-Sahth (Constantinople 1331), viii. 44, 
162 sq. and al-Bukhari’s al-Sahih , Cairo 1314, 
iv. 133, both use ruh and ar-cTih for the human 
spirit. 

IV. The Tadj al-Arus (iv. 260) lists 15 meanings 
for nafs and adds two others from the Lisan al- 
c Arab, as follows: spirit, blood, body, evil eye, 
presence, specific reality, self, tan, haughtiness, 
self-magnification, purpose, disdain, the absent, 
desire, punishment, brother, man. It states that 
most of these meanings are metaphorical. The 
Lisan (viii. tig — 126) finds examples of these 
meanings in the poetry and the Kur’an. Lane’s 
Lexicon faithfully reproduces the material (p. 2S27A). 
The lexical tieatments of nafs disclose these facts: 
I. Any attribution to Allah of nafs as “soul” or 
“spirit'’ is avoided. 2. In man, a. nafs and ruh 
are identified, or b. nafs applies to the mind and 
ruh to life, or c. man has nafsan ‘ two souls, 
one vital and the other discriminative, or d. the 
discriminative soul is double, sometimes commanding 
and sometimes foibidding. 

V. The influences that affected the post-Kur’amc 
uses of both nafs and ruh were the Christian and 
Neo-Platonic ideas of ruh with human, angelic 
and divine applications, and the more specifically 
Aristotelian psychological analysis of nafs. These 
influences are clearly shown in the records of the 
religious controversies. 

A. AI-Ash c arI [q.v.] (FI. Ritter, Die dogmalischen 
I.ehren dcr Anhdnger tics Islam von Abu V - Hasan 
c Ali bin h ma il al-Afari, Istanbul 1929) reports 
the Rafidlya doctrines of the incarnation of ruh 
Allah in Adam and its transmigration through the 
prophets and others (p. 6, 46), as well as the 
conflicting positions that man is body (if ism) only, 
body and spirit, and spirit (ruh) only (p. 61, 329 
sqq.). His creed of the orthodox (p. 290 — 297) 
omits any statement about the nature of man. 

B. Al-Baghdadi [q. v.] (al-Farh bain al-Firak , 
Cairo 1328) records the same heretical doctrines 
about man’s nature (p. 28, 117 sqq., 241 sqq.), says 
the transmigration theories were held by Plato and 
the Jews (p. 254) and describes the incarnation 
beliefs of the Hulullya sects [cf. hilUl] among 
whom he includes the Halladjiya (p. 247). His 
position is “The life of Allah is without ruh and 
nourishment and all the anouh are created, in 
opposition to the Christian doctrine of the eternity 
of the Father, Son and Spirit” (p. 325). 

C. Ibn Hazm [q. v.] uses nafs and ruh inter- 
changeably of man’s soul (A'itab al-Fisal fi ’ l-Milctl , 


240) deals with the orthodox and heterodox doctrines 
of al-ruh. Al-Hunafa’, or true believers, debate 
with al-Sabi’a [q. v.], who are dualists, emanationists 
and gnostics. His account of the views of the 
Sabi’a faithfully leflects the doctrines of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa’ (Kasail. 4 vols., Bombay 1305), who taught 
. that man is a rvhole compounded of a corporeal 
body and a spiritual nafs (i/ii., 14), and that the 
substance (d/awhar) of the nafs descended from 
the spheres (al-afldh). But al-Shahrastani rejects 
the Neo-Platonic idea that human souls (nufus) 
are dependent upon the souls of the superhuman 
spirit world (al-nufus al-ruhdniydt) (p. 210, 224 
sq.), and the Hermetic doctrines that the nafs 
is essentially evil (p. 236) and that salvation 
consists in the release of the ruh from material 
bodies (p. 226 sq.). He applies the term ruhdni 
to all spirits, good and evil (p, 213). His de- 
scription of the nature of man (p. 216 sqq.) with 
three souls, vegetative, animal and human, each 
with its own source, need, place and powers, 
resembles that of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Jiasa'll, 
j/ii., 48 sqq.). Indeed, the Aristotelian analysis of 
the human soul as given in De Anima , and handed 
on by Alexander of Aphrodisias and Porphyry, 
had been adopted with little modification by the 
Muslim philosophers, such as al-Kindi [q. v.], al- 
Farabi [q.v.] each of whom wrote a Kitab al-NaJs, 
Ibn SinS [q.v.] who wrote two, and Ibn Miskawaih 
[q.v.], whose Tahdhib al-Akhlak has the same 
immaterial (p. 1) and functional (p. 7) psychology 
for its ethical basis. Al-Shahrastani achieved the 
long needed interpretation of the conflicting usages 
of nafs and ruh in the Greek and Christian 
heritage, and in the Kur’an and Muslim tradition. 
But the philosophers, even with his support, were 
not able to force the Greek psychology upon 
orthodox Islam. The Mutakallinii [s. art. kalam] 
and the great majority of Muslims broadened the 
Kur’anic terminology, but retained the traditional 
views of the nature of the soul as a direct creation 
of Allah having various qualities. 

VI. Aristotle’s principle of the incorporeal 
character of spirit had nevertheless found a per- 
manent place in Muslim doctrine through the 
influence of Islam's greatest theologian, al-Ghazali 
[q. v.]. In al-Tahanawi’s Dictionary of the Tech- 
nical Tei ms (ed. Sprenger, Calcutta 1862) are 
extracts of the doctrines of al-Ghazali on man’s 
ruh and nafs. He defines man as a spiritual 
substance (djasohar ruhdni ), not confined in a body, 
nor imprinted on it, nor joined to it, nor separated 


5 parts, Cairo 1317 — 1321; v. 66). He excludes from it, just as Allah is neither without nor within 
from Islam all who hold metempsychosis views, the world, and likewise the angels. It possesses 
among whom he includes the physician-philosopher knowledge and perception, and is therefore not 
Muhammad b. Zakariya’ al-KazI (i. 90 sqq.', iv. an accident (p. 547 at top; cf. Tahdfut al-Faldsifa, 
187 sq.). He lejects absolutely the doctrine of some Cairo 1302, p. 72). He devotes the second section 
of the Ash’arlya of the continual re-creation of of al-Risdla al-Laduniya (Cairo 1327, p. 7 — 14) 
the ruh (iv. 69). He taught that Allah created to explain the words nafs, ruh and halb (heart), 
the spirits of all Adam's progeny befoie the angels which are names for this simple substance that is 
were commanded to prostrate to him (Sura vii. the seat of the intellectual processes. It differs 
171), and that these spirits exist in al-Barzakh , from the animal ruh, a refined but mortal body 
[q. v.] in the neaiest heaven until the angel blows in which reside the senses. He identifies the in- 
them into embryos (iv. 70). corporeal ruh with al-nafs al-mutmcdinna and al- 
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and theologian, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, could not 
bring himself to accept it. In his Mafatlh al-Ghaib , 
v. 435, commenting on Sura xvii. 85, he quotes 
as the opinion of al-Ghazali the statement that is 
in the latter's Tahafut (p. 72 ; cf. also al-Razl’s 
Muhassal , Cairo 1323, p. 164), but on p. 434 
( 1 . 9 and 8 from below) of the Mafatlh he 
acknowledges the strength of the corporeal doctrine, 
and in his Mdalim Csiil al-Din , on the margin 
of the Muhassal , p. 1 17 sq ., he definitely rejects 
as baseless ( bdtil ) the view of the philosophers 
that the nafs is a substance ( djawhar ) which is 
not a body ( djism ) and not corporeal. 

VIII. Al-Baidawi’s [q. v.] system of cosmogony 
and psychology is given in his T await al-Anwar 
(lithograph ed. with commentary Abu ’I-Thana 3 al- 
Isfahani and gloss by al-Djurdiani, Stambul 1305, 
p. 285 saq.\ Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 418, ii. ill, 
piinted Cairo 1323). He discusses I . The classes of 
incorporeal substances, 2. the heavenly intelligences, 
3. the souls of the spheres, 4. the incorporeality of 
human souls, 5. their creation 6. their connection 
with bodies and 7. their survival. His cosmogony 
follows: Allah, because of his unity, created only one 
Intelligence ( c all ). This Second Intelligence, that 
emanated first ( al-sSJir ) from Allah, is the cause 
Cilia) of all other potentialities and is not body 
(djism), nor otiginal matter (hay lilt) nor form (siira). 
It is the secondary cause (sabab) of another in- 
telligence with soul ( nafs ) and sphere (falak). 
There emanates ftom the second a third intelli- 
gence and so on to the tenth (p. 288) who 
is the ruh of Sura lxxviii. 38 (cf. al-Baidawi's 
Anwar al-Tanzil , ed. Fleischer, ii. 383, 1 . 4) 
whose effective influence is in the world of the 
elements and who is the producer of the spirits 
(i arwah ) of mankind. Below these intelligences 
are the high or heavenly angels, which the philo- 
sophers call al-nufus al-falakiya , and the low 
nufus , which are in two classes: earthly angels, 
in control of the simple elements and the earthly 
souls, such as the reasoning souls (anfus natika) 
controlling particular persons. In addition (p. 285) 
there are the incorporeal substances, without effect 
or control, who are angels, some good (al-ku) Ti- 
biyun) and some evil (al-shayati/i) and the djinn , 
who are ready for both good and evil. This is 
the classification he refers to in his comment on 
Sura ii. 28 (ed. Fleischer, i. 47, 25 ). His psychology 
resembles that of al-Ghazali, whom he mentions 
(p. 294). For the incoiporeality of the soul (tadjar- 
rud al-nafs)\\s presents five arguments from reason, 
four Kur’an verses and one tradition. His com- 
mentator remarks (p. 300) that these prove only 
that the soul differs from the body. He then argues 
that all nufus are created when their bodies are 
completed. The nafs (p. 303) is not embodied in 
and is not close to the body, but is attached as j 
the lover to the beloved. It is connected with 
that ruh which comes from the heart and is 
generated of the finest nutritive particles. The 
reasoning nafs produces a force that flows w r ith 
that ruh through the body, producing in every 
organ its proper functions. These functional powers 
are perceptive, which are the five external senses, 
and the five internal faculties of the sensus 
communis , imagination, apprehension, memory and 
reason, and the active (al-iuuhari ika) which are 
voluntary (ikhtivdi iya) and natural ( tabflya , p. 308). 

IX. The dominant Muslim doctrine concerning 
the origin, nature and future of al-ruh and al- 


tiafs is most fully given in the Kifab al-Ruh of 
Ibn Kaiyim [q. v.] (Haidarabad, 2 nd ed., 1324). 
Of his 21 chapters Ibn Kaiyim devotes the 19th 
to the problem of the specific nature of the nafs 
(p. 279 — 342). He quotes the summaries given 
by al-Ash c ari (op. til., p. 331 — 335), and by al- 
Razi (Mafdtih al-Ghaib , v. 431 — 434). He denies 
al-Razi’s statement that the Mulakalli/ns consider 
man to be simply the sensible body, and says 
all intelligent people hold man to be both body 
and spirit. The ruh is identified with the nafs, 
and is itself a body, different in quiddity (al- 
mahiya) from this sensible body, of the nature of 
light, high, light in weight, living, moving, inter- 
penetrating the bodily members as water in the 
rose. It is created, but everlasting; it departs 
temporarily from the body in sleep; when the 
body dies it departs for the first judgement, returns 
to the body for the questioning of Munkar and 
Nakir, and, except in the cases of prophets and 
martyrs, remains in the grave foretasting bliss or 
punishment until the Resurrection. He rejects 
(p. 256) Ibn Hazm’s doctrine that Adam’s progeny 
are in al-Barzakh awaiting their time to be blown 
into embryos. He presents 116 evidences for the 
corporeality of the ruh, 22 refutations of opposing 
arguments and 22 rebuttals of objections. He 
represents traditional Islam. 

X. The earlier SHfis had accepted the materiality 
of the tuh. Both al-Kushairi [q. v.j ( al-Risdla , 
with commentary of Zakariya 3 al-An>ari and gloss 
of al-'ArusI, Bulak 1290, ii. 105 sqq.) and al- 
Hudjwiri [q. v.] (Kashf al-Mahdjub, ed. Nicholson, 
London 1911, p. 196, 262) call the ruh a fine, 
created substance Cain) or body (djism), placed 
in the sensible body like sap in green wood. The 
nafs (al-Risala, p. 103 sqq . ; Kashf al-Mahdjub, 
p. 196) is the seat of the blameworthy character- 
istics. All together make the man. 

In addition to the philosophical position of the 
immateriality of al-ruh that al-Ghazali had made 
orthodox, another inteipretation of spirit developed 
which is essentially theosophical. Ibn al- c Arabi 
[q. v.] (H. S. Nybeig, Klctnere Schriften des Ibn 
alk Araln, Leyden 1919, p. 15, Ii. 7 sqq.) divides 
“things” into three classes: Allah, Who is Absolute 
Existence and Creator, the world, and an undefinable 
tertmm quid of contingent existence that is joined 
to the Eternal Reality and is the source of the 
substance and the specific nature of the world. It 
is the universal and common reality of all realities. 
Man likewise is an intermediate creation, a barzakh 
(p. 22, 42) between Allah and the world, bringing 
together the Divine Reality and the created world 
(p. 21, 42) and a vicegerent connecting the eternal 
names and the originated forms (p. 96). His animal 
spiiit (ruh) is from the blowing of the divine 
breath (p. 95) and his reasoning soul (nafs natika) 
is from the universal soul (al-nafs al-kulliya ), 
while his body is from the earthly elements 
(p. 95 sq.). Man’s position as vicegerent (p. 45 sq.) 
and his resemblance to the divine presence (p. 21) 
come from this universal soul, who has various 
other names, holy spiiit (ruh al-kudus), the first 
intelligence (p. 5 1), vicegerent (khalifa), the perfect 
man (p. 45) and the tuh of the world of command 
Qalam al-amr), which al-Ghazali held to be Allah’s 
direct cieation(p. 122, r ), In his Jitsus (lithograph 
ed. with commentary by al-Kashanl. Cairo 1309, 
p. 12 sqq.) he says that Allah appears to Himself 
in a form which thus becomes the place of 
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manifestation of the Divine essence. This place 
receives a /£//, who is Adam, the khalifa and 
the perfect man. He discusses (N\berg, op. cit ., 
p. 129 sqq.) the essence and properties of the ruh, 
quoting among otheis the view he says is “attri- 
buted” to al-Ghazali which is in al-Tahafut (as 
above). He finds the differences of doctrine harmless 
since all agree that the ruh is originated. In his 
tractate on the nafs and ruh (M. Asm Palacios, 
Tratado Acerca del Conogimicnto del Alma r del 
Espirilu , in Actes du X 1 V*' A * Congrcs international 
des Orientalistes , Paris 1906, lii. 167—191) he 
describes how men may reach the distinction of 
“the perfect man” through the cultivation of the 
qualities of the run and the suppression of the nafs. 

Ibn al- c Arabl’s contemporary, the poet Ibn al- 
Farid (Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism , 
Cambridge 1921, chap, iii.), at times identifies his 
own iuh with that from which all good emanates 
( al-Ta'Jya al-kubra, on margin of Dlzvan Ibn al- 
Farid, Cairo 1319, ii. 4 sq .) and with the “pole” 
( kutb ) upon which the heavens revolve (p. 1 13, 1 1 5). 
Al-KashanI, the commentator of al- Taliya , explains 
that this identity is with the greatest spirit {ruh 
al-arvodh) and the greatest “pole”. The compiler 
of the commentaries on the Dizodn states (ii. 196) 
that incaination ( hulul ) and union ( ittihad ) with 
Allah are impossible, but there is real “passing 
away” (fane?) and attainment (was/) of the ruh 
and nafs in the nafs of Allah, for His nafs is 
their nafs. 

c Abd al-Karim al-Djilani carries this position 
of existential monism on to straight animistic 
pantheism. In al-Insan al-kamil [q.v.] (Cairo 1334) 
the terms ruh al-kudus , ruh al-arzoah and tuh 
Allah stand for a special one of the aspects of 
the Divine Reality (al-Hakk\ not to be embraced 
under the command “be” nor created. This spirit 
is the divine aspect in which stand the created 
spirits of all existences, sensible and intelligible 
(p. 94 )- Existence itself subsists in the nafs of 
Allah, and His nafs is His Essence (<lDdl). Moreover, 
every sensible thing has a created spirit (ruh) 
(p. 94). One of the aspects of the angel of Sura 
xlii. 52, who is named the command (amr) of 
Allah, and who is an aspect of Allah as above, 
is given to the ruh of Muhammad, which is 
identified as the ruh mentioned in the verse. That 
angelic and divine ruh thereby becomes the Idea 
(haklkd) of Muhammad (p. 95 sq.) and he thereby 
becomes the “perfect man” (p. 96, 131 sqq.). The 
ruh which is the specific nature of the human 
nafs has five names : animal, commanding to evil, 
instinctive (« al-mulhaina ), reproving, and tranquil. 
When the divine qualities actually describe the 
nafs^ then the names, qualities and essences of 
the gnostic Qarif ) are those of the One Known 
(Ma-ruf) (p. 130 sq .). 

XI. In geomancy Qtlm al-raml) the first “house” 
(bail) of the ummahat [cf. MADAGASCAR, supra , 
iii. 73 b ] is called nafs because it guides to problems 
concerning the soul and spirit of the inquirer, 
and to the beginning of affairs (Muhammad al- 
Zanati, Ritab al-Fasf fl c Ilm al- Ravil, Cairo n. d., 
p. 7 ; cf. Henr. Corn. Agrippae, Opera , Leyden, 
n. d., but early xviith cent., p. 412: Nam primus 
dotnus personam tenet quaerentis). 

B ibliogr ap hy \ In addition to the references 
in the article see especially D. B. Macdonald, 
The Development of the Idea of Spirit in Islam , 
in Acta Orientalia , Oslo 1931, ix. 307 — 351 


(repnnted in M. IF., xxii. [1932], 25 — 42, 1 5 3— 
168) upon which much of the present aiticle 
is based; Muslim philosophical psychology goes 
back to Aristotle's De Animd (best ed. by R. D. 
Hicks, Cambridge 1907); for the early metem- 
psychosis beliefs see I. Friedlander, The Hete> 0- 
do.xies of the Shiites etc., in j. Am. 0 . 5 ., xxvni. 
1 — 80; xxix. 1 — 183; for the relation between 
Aristotle and Ibn Sina see S. Landauer, Die 
Psychologic des Ibn Sina , in Z.D.M.G. , xxix. 
[1875], 335—418; English translation by A. 
E. van Dyck, Avicenna 1 s Offeiing to the Prince , 
Verona 1906; M. Horten, Die philosophischen 
Systeme im Islam, Bonn 1912; T. J. De Boer, 
The Histo) y of Philosophy in Islam , London 
1903. _ (E. E. Calverley) 

al-NAFUSA, in Berber Infuse.X, name of 
a Berber tribe. According to the common 
genealogical scheme (cf. Ibn Khaldun, Ki tab al - 
c Ibar, i. 107 — 1 17 of the text), the Nafusa are 
one of the four branches of the large body of 
the Botr, whose name derives from their chief 
Madghls al-Abtar. At present the dwelling place 
of the Nafusa is south-west of Tripoli, on the 
plateau of the same name which from the fron- 
tier between Tunisia and Tripolitania tends eastward, 
and, if taken in the largest sense, comprises the 
regions of Nalut, Fassato and Yefren. The in- 
habitants of these regions are generally called 
Nafusa, although, in a genealogical sense, this 
name can be applied to some groups only. Probably 
the name Djabal Nafusa (in Berber Drdr n In- 
f usen ), which originally belonged to a part of the 
plateau, was extended to the large area between 
Wazzen and Yefren on account of the fact, that 
of the tribes inhabiting it, the Nafusa were of 
prominent importance. This use of the name in 
its widest sense is also to be found in the book 
by Ibrahim b. Sliman al-Shammakhi “Castles and 
Ways of the Nafusa plateau” (1302 = 1884- 
1885), in which all the territories of Yefren, 
Fassato and Nalut are described. 

The scarce data on the history of the Nafusa, 
which we possess, are to be found, for the largest 
part, in Arabic sources. In the Greek and Latin 
authors of pre-Islamic times there is no single 
sure allusion to them. The name occurring in 
Coiippus’ Johannis (second song, 1 . 146: Quaeque 
nefanda colunt tristis montana Navusi), does not 
refer, in all probability, to a place or a tribe 
of Tripolitania, but rather of the Aures (Awras), 
its plateau or its neighbourhood. The fact that 
Navus represents a form closely connected with 
Nafusa, proves only that the name was widely 
spread among the Berbers, that it is old and 
may be probably connected with such words as 
ennefus, fern, tenefust “right, to the light hand” 
in Augilin. 

In Islamic times the name is recorded for the 
first time in connection with the capture of the 
town of Tripoli by c Amr b. al- c As (22 or 23). 
Accoiding to Ibn c Idhau (i. 2 sq ., text) during 
the siege the inhabitants called to their aid 
the Nafusa, who came to their aid. At that 
time they were residing also in the vast plain of 
Djafara, situated between the Djabal and the 
Sea ; one of their chief towns, if not their 
capital, was Sabra on the coast (Roman Sabratha, 
formerly Phoenician), west of Tripoli, which by 
Ibn Khaldun (^Ibar, i. 18 1, I. 8, text) is called 
“the city of the Nafusa”. This town was taken 
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by surprise and plundered by a body of cavalry with other Berber tribes, either Ibadis or other 


sent by l Amr. This raid was probably undertaken 
not only to continue the conquest farther west- 
ward, but also to punish the Nafusa, whose ter- 
ritory ‘Amr had invaded in order to conquer it 
(cf. al-Bakri, p. 9, 10, text), and which he had 
to abandon by order of the Caliph. 

According to some sources, the Nafusa at that 
time were Christians; according to other reports, 
however, they were Jews. Our latest local in- 
formation makes it probable that Christianity had 
spread widely among them : though the conversion 
of single groups to Judaism is not excluded. In 
fact traces of Byzantine basilicas have been found 
on the plateau, e. g. at Temezda, Itarmisen etc., 
which are also mentioned in some sources and 
which must have been used by large numbers of 
the indigenous population. 

When the Arab had conquered North Africa, 
the Nafiisa of Sabra and of the coastal region 
letired, according to the common opinion, to 
the plateau, where they remained hostile towards 
the conquerors. A fresh study of the Tripolitan po- 
pulation, however, makes it clear that a part of 
them must have stayed in their old dwelling- 
places where they intermarried with other tribes 
and, in course of time, became arabicised. In fact 
there are tribes in the Western Djafara and 
in Tripoli, the town and its surroundings (the 
regions of al-Sahil, Tagiura, etc.), that, according 
to the local genealogy, derive from the Nafusa. 
Apart from this ethnic tradition, there is the fact, 
recorded in several sources, that after the first 
case of intervention of the Nafusa in the affaiis 
of the town of Tripoli — which may have been 
partly due to a Christian opposition to the Mu- 
hammadan invasion — they wanted, under suc- 
cessive dominations, to make their presence felt 
and their influence preponderant in the north- 
western region of Tripolitania, so that the out- 
lines of the history of the small, but strong and 
civilised Berber unit may be supposed to be the 
following. Having its centre in the plateau, it 
intended to make felt, as often as possible, its 
dominion in the coastal region and thus keep the 
control of the main way of communication between 
Egypt and Ifrikiya, which lan along the coast 
and which was followed by the various expeditions 
to the Maghrib. Even at present such aspirations 
may be stirred in the minds of the most cultivated 
of these populations, to such an extent that even 
some of them have leckoned with an eventual 
reoccupation of their old territories in Western 
Djafara. 

The period in which the Nafusa, according to 
the sources available to us, vigorous were most 
active and took a part in the events happening 
in North Africa, was that of the great Kha- 
ridjl [q. v.] revolts, which began in 122 (739 — 
740) and did not cease before the ivth (x< h ) 
century , i. e. before the era of the Fatimids. 
When the Wahbl doctrines began to spread 
among the North African populations in the 
second century A. H., they embraced them and 
so joined the rebellious movement of the Ber- 
bers against the Arab conquerors, a movement 
which, prepared by several other causes, found 
also some support in the Kharidji heterodoxy. The 
NafQsa embraced the Ibadi, i. e. the more moderate 
form of the Kharidji doctrine, and remained ever 
faithful to it with heroic attachment. In alliance 


branches of the sect, they repeatedly made war 
upon the Aiab governors of Ifrikiya. 

In 140 (757 — 758), they elected as their imam, 
probably with the intention of founding an Ibadite 
principality — an intention which manifests itself 
also at other times — an Arab called Abu ’ 1 -IHiattab 
r A b d al-A'la J b. al-Samh al-Mu c afiri [q. v.], one 
of the missionaries of Ibadism in North Africa. 
Under his command and in conjunction with other 
Berber groups, they occupied Tripolis, fought 
against the Sufrite [cf. al-sufriya] 'Wafardjuma, 
who had sacked Kairawan where they had sett- 
led, and against the armies sent by the ‘Abbasids 
to reconquer Ifrikiya. Finally, in 144 (761 — 762), 
Abu ’ 1 -Khattab and a large number of his fol- 
lower perished near Tauorgha (Tawurgha) in a 
great battle against the general Muhammad b. al- 
Ash c ath al-Khuza't, the governor of Ifrikiya. 

Another notorious imam of the Nafusa was a 
Berber Abu Hatim Ya c kub [q. v.], whose enter- 
prises survive in oral tradition on the plateau, 
who speaks of his 375 encounters with the Arabs. 
He was killed in battle in 155 (771 — 772). 

When the Ibadi kingdom of the Rustamids [cf. 
KUSTAM], which had Tahert as its centre, had 
been founded, the Nafusa did not elect an imam 
of their own any more, but formed a part of this 
kingdom under a governor who depended upon 
it. Some of these governors, e. g. Abu 'Ubaida 
c Abd al-Hamid al-Djanawuni (of Igenniiwen), Abu 
Mansur Ilyas (of Tendemmira), are often praised 
by the Berbers of the Pjabal, for their importance 
and ability in maintaining the interests of Ibadism, 
and also for their learning and piety. 

The Nafusa were a valuable support of the 
kingdom of the Rustamids, of which they formed 
the eastern bulwark. Being near the territory of 
the Aghlabides [q. v.], they shared to some extent 
the vicissitudes of this state which had arisen 
in Ifrikiya in the beginning of the ix th century 
A. D. The town of Tripoli was in the posses- 
sion of those princes ; Western Djafara, on the 
other hand , till near the Sea , and probably 
also part of Eastern Djafara, was in the power 
or under the influence of the Nafusa. When 
Tripoli was beleaguered in 267 (880 — 881) by 
the Tulunid prince al- c Abbas, who, having re- 
volted against his father Ahmad, sought to con- 
quer Ifrikiya at his own risks, the Nafusa were 
called to aid , and , appearing without delay , 
they defeated the army of the invaders (according 
to other sources, their help was invoked by 
the inhabitants of Lebda). This fact, which re- 
minds of the first siege of Tripoli by the Mus- 
lims, proves clearly the influence the Nafusa 
possessed in northwestern Tripolitania and it ac- 
counts also for the severe blow dealt to them 
in 283 (896 — 897) by the Aghlabides, when 
Ibrahim II b. Ahmad, who led an expedition 
from Tunis to Egypt, found his passage through 
the coastal region of Tripolitania barred by the 
Nafusa. The bloody battle of Manu, which was 
followed by acts of terrible cruelty inflicted upon 
hundreds of Nafusa prisoners, and which is nar- 
rated in a more or less anecdotical form in the 
Sunni as well as in the Ibadi sources, is ascribed, 
ultimately, to the desire of the Caliph to punish 
the Nafusa who were the principal support of the 
heretical state of Tahert; or to the resentment 
of the Aghlabides at acts of enmity committed 
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by the Berbers, as well as in the humiliation they 
had suffered when the expedition of the Tulunid 
al- c Abbas, which was directed against them, had 
been averted by the Nafusa, to whom this exploit 
became a point of gloiy. 

In reality, however, taking into account the 
whole political situation as well as the historical 
antecedents, it is evident that that battle, which 
is still mentioned in the oral tradition of the 
Ibadites as the most terrible disaster they ever 
suffered, was the inevitable encounter between , 
the Aghlabide power and the supremacy of the 
Nafusa exercised in the former’s immediate vicinity 
and even in its own territory. 

When the power of the Aghlabides as well as that j 
of the Rustamids had been destroyed by the Fatimids j 
[q. v.], the Nafusa found themselves face to face ; 
with those new masters of Eastern Barbary. There j 
exist reports of an instance of their strenuous op- , 
position to Fatimid powers which endeavoured to ; 
subdue them in 310 (922 — 923), and which defeated ! 
them in the following year. 

There are, however, reports concerning the ; 
part taken by the Nafusa, or at least by tribes 1 
from the plateau, in the great Kharidjl rebellion, , 
which was led by Abu Yazld and which ended 
with the victory of the Fatimids. Probably the j 
Ibadite populations of the Djabal, although having 
given up the idea of forming one large autonomous j 
state, endeavoured to avoid any dependence up- , 
on the vaiious kingdoms and empires which sue- ! 
cessively held the supremacy in North Africa, while j 
the latter, on the other hand, endeavoured, as j 
far as possible, to obtain a footing also in the j 
mountainous region which forms the strategical ! 
key to the plain stretching towards the coast. 

When the Almohades [q. v.] undertook the con- 
quest of Eastern Ifrlkiya under c Abd al-Mu’min 
( 554 — 555 = 1 1 59 — n6o), the Nafusa were also 
subdued by his army. Their territory became the 
scene of violent struggles and massacres, of raids 
and partial conquests during the long period of ! 
the revolt of the Banu Ghaniya who attempted 
to restore the Almoravid empiie and who, from j 
580 (1184 — 1185) onwards, for nearly half aj 
century and with varying success, fought chiefly . 
in Oriental Barbary. In these fights Arabs of the I 
tribe of Debbab (belonging to the Banu Sulaim), 
took part who had come to Tripolitania during the ! 
well known invasion of the Banu Hilal and Sulaim. . 
Some clans of the Debbab, especially the Mahamid 
and the Djuwarl, settled in the coastal region west 
of Tripoli, where the Nafusa had exercised their 
power before. Yet the great mass of the latter , 
must have retired to the plateau not at the time 
of the conquest, but in consequence of the Arab 
invasion. 

The Nafusa remained in nearly the same atti- 
tude of defence of their independence, duiing 1 
the supiemacy in Ifrlkiya of the Hafsids [q. v.], 
and, aftei wards, of the Turks. While other popu- 
lations in the neighbourhood gave up their Ibadism 
in order to embrace Sunnism, and consequently 
became arabicised, the Nafusa stuck to their faith 
and to their Berber vernacular, withdrawing them- 
selves to the rough ciests of their mountains, and 
from time to time taking part in the acts of 
hostility and in the rebellions which the interior 
opposed to the efforts of the government of Tri- 
poli to maintain its own authority and. chiefly, 1 
to levy taxes. 


In the nineteenth century, the Turks, after 
having retaken iD 1251 (1835 — 1836) the direct 
administration of Tripoli, had to fight long and 
bitterly for the conquest of the plateau of the 
Nafusa also. The struggle lasted , with varying 
success, till 1274 (1857 — 1S58); in this period 
the shaikh Ghuma b. Khalifa distinguished him- 
self by courage and endurance’ he is usually 
represented as the hero of Berber independence 
defended against the Turks. In reality, however, 
he was an Arab and the Arab tiibe of the 
Mahamid had the largest share in the wars, while 
the Berbers, according to all appearance, did not 
take part in them on a large scale. During the 
Italian occupation of Tripolitania, which began in 
1 91 1, the Nafusa were at first hostile in accord- 
ance with their old aspiration to found an inde- 
pendent Ibadite kingdom which should extend up 
to the Sea and include the region of Sabratha. 
Defeated in 1913 by the valiant general Lequio near 
al-Asaba c a they offered their submission to the Italian 
authorities and ever since have proved very faith- 
ful subjects. When inner Tripolitania, in conse- 
quence of the effects of the Great War, was 
troubled by rebels, they showed an heioic attach- 
ment to Italy, fighting her enemies under great 
sacrifices. When in 1922 the leconquest of the 
inland had begun, they voluntarily took pait in 
it, side by side with the regular troops, with 
perfect loyalty. 

Bibliography'. A. de C. Motylinski, Chro- 
nique d'Ibn Sa ghlr sur Its Imams Rostemides de 
Taker t t in Actes du XIV' em * Congres Intern, 
des Orientalistes , iii. 3 — 132, Paris 1908 (text 
and French transl.); Abu ZakarTya 5 Yahya b. 
Abl Bakr, Kitab al-Sira wa-Akhbar al-A^imma. 
partly transl. by E. Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou 
Zakaria , Paris 1879; Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad b. 
Abl c Uthman Sa'Id b. c Abd al- Wahid al-Sham- 
makhi, Kitab al-Siyar , Cairo 1301; Sulaiman 
al-BarunT, Kitab al-Azhar al-riyadlya fi A : imma 
wa-Muluk al-Ibddiya , Cairo 1906 — 1 907 (only 
the second part of the work is published, con- 
taining the history of the Ibadites from the 
flight of the Rustamid c Abd al-Rahman from 
Kairawan, up to the end of the dynasty of 
Tahert); R. Basset, Les sanctuaircs du Djebel 
Kefottsa , in J.A ., 1899, xiii. 423-470; xiv. 88- 
120; Ibrahim u. Sliman Ashammakhi, Ir'asra 
d ibriden di drar n Inf use n, Relation en tema- 
zir t du Djebel Kefousa , ed. A. de C. Motylinski, 
Algiers 1885; Grimal de Guiraudon, Dyebayli 
Vocabulary from an unpublished MS. A. D. 
1S31 , in J. R.A.S ., London 1863, p. 669-698; 
A. de C. Mot)hnski, le Djebel Kefousa , Paris 
1898; Vocabulaire her hire ancien ( Dialecte du 
Dj ebel xYefousa ), publ. and transl. by A. Bos- 
soutrot, in R. 7 % 1900, p. 489 — 507; E. De 
Agostini, Le popclazioni della Tripolitania , 
Tripoli 1917, chapteis xxiv., xxvii., xxviii. and 
passim ; G. Buselli, Testi berbet i del Geiel Ke- 
fusa , m V Africa Italiana , 1921, p. 26 — 34 5 
do., Be? her Texts from Jebel Nefusi , in J. A fr. S ., 
1924, xxiii. 285—293; F. Beguinot, Note sulle 
popolaziotii del Gebel Nefitsa , in V Africa Italiana , 
1926, p. 234 — 244: do., II Berbero Nefusi di 
Fassato , Rome 1931; Gen. R. Graziani, Verso 
it Fezzan , Tripoli, anno viii., p. 31 — 39, 67 — 106. 

Works in which the Nafusa are 
mentioned: The Arabic chronicles referring 
to the conquest of the Maghrib, as well as the 
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p. 691b, 1 . *3, to be added: 13. 1 tkd al-djawhar al-thamin (extract in L. Massignon, Rccueil , 
p. tji, vote 1). ' 

p- 692*,. 1 . 29, to be added: He has been burned at the feet of the poet Niyaz! Misri at Kastro ' 't'As 
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(Lemnos), where his tomb was still shown in 1916 (ef. L. Massignon, Rccueil , p. 164). 
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geographical works, such as : Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, j many other works of Berber Ibadites; yet perhaps 
Ibn Hawkal, al-Bakri, al-ldrisl, the anonymous ! parts of it may be recovered by further search in 
author of the Kitab al-Istibsar , Ibn al-Athlr, | the Mzab, at Gerba and among the Nafusa. At any 
Ibn c Idhari, al-Nuwairi, al-Tldjan! {Rihla), Ibn ■ rate, Abu Sahl has an important place in the literary 
Khaldun (A 7 itdb aHlbar , text, ed. de Slane, history of the Berbers, especially the Ibadites, who 
esp. i. 139, 143, 181, 378 — 380; Histoire de composed books on theology and law, chronicles, 
V Afrique et de la Sidle, ed. and transl. Noel poetry and biographies. 

Des Vergers, Paris 1841, passim); Ibn Abl Such a literary movement is usually explained 
Dinar al-Kairawani, al-Nasiri al-Salawi; Ahmad by the need which the heretics felt of making 
al-Nadb al-Ansari, Kitab al-Manhal al-adhb fi \ clear their doctrine, especially the points in which 
Tcirikh Tarabulus al-Gharb , i., Constantinople j it differed from the sunna, to the inhabitants of 
1317. Further: Marmol Caravaial, Descripcion of the interior of the Central and Eastern Maghrib, 
general de Affrica , Granada 1573, fol. 307, who did not know Arabic, and who must have been 
chap. lvii. ; Leo Africanus, Description del'Afri - numerous about 1000 A. D. Yet another thing, which 
qtte (ed. Schefer), Paris 1S96 — 1898, iii. 195; can be seen to-day, must not be forgotten, viz. the 
H. Fournel, Les Berbers. Etude sur la conquete \ attachment of these peoples to their own tongue 
de V Afrique par les Arabcs , Paris 1875 — 1881, j as a symbol of opposition to the Arabic speaking 
passim ■ Ch. Tissot, Geographic comparee de la j world in general and Muslim orthodoxy in parti- 
province romame d' Afrique, Paris 1884 — 1888, j cular. At the end of the nineteenth and beginning 
i. 40, passim; A. de C. Motylinski, Les livres \ of the twentieth century, some Berber groups in the 
de la secte abadhite , Algiers 1885; E. Mercier, | neighbourhood of Yefren in Tripoiuania were led 
Histoire de V Afrique septentrionale , Paris 188S— j by SanusI propaganda to give up their old Ibadite 
1891 , passim; H. M. de Mathuisieulx, Notes sur 1 faith and embrace orthodoxy. This change in its 
la 7 npolitame ancienne et moderne {Publications turn caused the Berber dialect to be less used 5 as 
de V Association historique pour 1 ' etude de I'Afn - if heresy were bound up with the national language, 
que du iVord , v.), Paris 1906; do., A tr avers and the giving up of the heresy removed the last 
la Tripolitame, Paris 1912; do., La Tripolitame obstacle to complete arabisation. This assumption 
d'hier et de demain , Paris 1912; E. Bernet, En is confirmed by some religious poems (they deserve 
Tripolitaine , Parisl9I2; G. Margais, Les Arabes to be called literature) in the region of Fassato, 
en Berberie du Xleme a u X/V cm<: siecle , Con- where the love of the national language is still 
stantine and Paris 1913; G. Bonacci, Gli Italiani strong. In them the author says explicitly that he 
sul Gebel , in Rassegna contempo. anea , Rome uses Berber to uphold and strengthen the Ibadite 
1913, fasc. xi. ; A. M. Sforza, Esplorazioni e faith, which once flourished gloriously, but after- 
prigionia in Libia , Milan 1919; P. C. Bergna, wards decreased, and is now well nigh disappeared. 
Tripoli dal 1510 al Tripoli 1925; F. In past times also, the Berber literature of the 

Beguinot, Le popolazioni della Tripolitania , in Ibadites was partly a symbol of non-conformity 
La rinascita della Tripolitania , Milan 1926; and nationalism; so when Abu Sahl, who was rooted 
M. Vonderheyden, La Be/berie orientate sous la in Arabic civilisation by his origin, devoted himself 
dynastie des Benoii ’ l-Arlab , Paris 1927 , passim; to the study of Berber so as to become the best 

E. F. Gautier, Les si'ecles obscurs du Maghreb , Berber scholar of his time and to compose in it 
Paris 1927, passim; L. Wittschell, Klima una his works. He must have felt in his deeply religious 
Landschaft in Tripolitanien , Hamburg 1928; mind the connection between that language and 

F. Coro, Vestigia di colo/tie agricole romane. the faith he professed. 

Gebel Nefusa , Rome 1928; A. Piccioli, La n nova Bibliography'. Abu ’l- : Abbas b. Abl c Uth- 

Icalia d'oltrernare, Verona 1933, i. 21 sqq. man Sa c id b. c Abd al- Wahid al-Shammakhi, Kitab 

_ (F. Beguinot) al-Siyar , Cairo 1301, p. 289 — 290; Sulaiman 

al-NAFUSI Abu Sahl al-FarisI, Ibadite al- Bar uni, Kitab al-Azhar al-riyadiya fi A'inima 

scholar of the Rustamid family, who lived in wa-Muluk al-Ibadiya, Cairo 1906-1907, p. 68-69 \ 

Tahert in the iii r d (^ix th ) century. Some say that A. de C. Motylinski, Les Livres de la secte 

he was one of those who by their learning and abadhite , Algiers 1885, p. 31; R. Basket, Les 

religious zeal helped to make that town famous. genealogistes berberesfm Archives Berberes, \ol.i . , 

He was a complete master of Berber and served fasc. 2, p. 5 and 1 1 ; H. Basset, Essai sur la 

as interpreter under the imam Aflah b. c Abd litterature des Ber hires , Algiers 1920, p. 28, 

al-Wahhab in the first half of the third century 64 — 67, 69 — 72. (F. Beguinot) 

a. h., or even till 258 (871 — -872), and under j NAGPUR, a city, tahsll, district, and 

Abu Hatim Yusuf b. Muhammad who, with a short j di vision of the Central Provinces of 
interruption, was imam from 281 — 294(894 — 907). , British India. The modern Central Provinces 
This shows that the Rustamid princes of Tahert | and Berar, which formed part of the eighteenth 
spoke Arabic, as was to be expected from their , century Bhonsla kingdom of Nagpur, lie between 
Oriental origin, and needed interpreters in their ' I7°47' and 24° 27' N. and 75 0 37' and 84° 24' E., 
dealings with the Berber speaking peoples. When j with an area of 113,285 square miles, and a total 
the Fatimids had destroyed the Ibadite power, j population of 17,951,147. Nagpur division contains 
Abu Sahl settled at Marsa d-Kharez (La Calle, | a population of 3,595,578 ; Nagpur district 933,168 ; 
between Bone and the Tunisian frontier); or at j and the city 215,003 (1931 Census Report). 

Marsa ’ 1 -Dadjdjadj on the Algerian coast, between The history of this area, which roughly corres- 
c Ain Taya and Cape Djinet (cf. e. g. al-Bakri, ed. ; ponds to Gondwana, has been profoundly influenced 
de Slane, Algiers 1911, p. 64 sq., 82). by the long range of the Satpura hills through 

Al-Nafusi is best known as the author of a big which the Burhanpur-Asirgarh gap provided the 
Berber Diwan, containing religious and historical chief route from Hindustan to the Dakhan. When 
poems, both dealing probably with the doctrines the Muhammadan invaders first came into contact 
and history of Ibadism. It has been lost, like so with Gondwana, it contained four independent 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 
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Good kingdoms : the northern kingdom of Garha- he was deprived of a third of his dominions 

Mandla; two central kingdoms with their capitals ' (Aitchison, i. 415 — 417). He was succeeded in 

at Deogarh and Kheila respectively ; and a southern 1816 by his son, Parsodji, an imbecile, who was 
state with its capital at Canda. In the reign of murdered in the following year by the notorious 
Akbar the imperial forces overran the northern Appa Sahib. On the outbreak of war between the 
kingdom forcing it to pay tribute, despite the heroic ! British and the Peshvva, in 1817, Appa Sahib 
efforts of the Dowager Rani Durgavati. After this attacked the British Residency but his troops were 
the political predominance of the Gond chiefs | defeated in the brilliant action at Sitabaldi. This 

shifted to Deogarh which in its turn also suffered resulted in the deposition of Appa Sahib, who 

from the aggressive schemes of the Mughal emperors. ' was succeeded by Raghudji 111 , on whose death, 
Eaily in the reign of Awrangzlb a punitive force , in 1853, without heirs, natural or adopted, this 
under Dilir Khan entered both Canda and Deogarh, ; dependent principality was declared by Dalhousie 
with the result that, in 1670, the ruler of Deogarh , to have lapsed to the Paramount Power, 
embraced Islam as the price of the restoration of The British administered Nagpur by means of 
his kingdom {j Ala mglr-nama, p. 1022 — 27). Both j a Commission until the formation of the Central 
these states paid tribute to the emperor through Provinces in 1861. To-day, the city of Nagpur 
a Muslim agent stationed at Nagpur. This however j supports a flourishing Muhammadan community, 
is not the earliest reference to Nagpur in the in the suburb of Mehdibagh, the members of which 
Muhammadan period, for the Padshah-nama of ! are Da 3 udi Bohras of the Shi c a sect [see bohoras]. 
LahawrI describes its capture by Kdian Dawian, j The members of this community live together in 
in 1637 (for a still earlier identification see Hira j the buildings of the institution, where their children 
Lai, p. 10). j are educated and their women taught suitable 

The most famous ruler of Deogarh was the j accomplishments, 
converted Gond chief, Bakht Buland, who visited | Bibliography'. Hira Lai, Descriptive Lists 
the court of Awrangzlb (Ma"athii -i c Alamglrl, of Inscriptions in the Central Provinces , 1916; 

p. 273). Because of his contumacious attitude he Muhammad Kazim, Alamgir-nama , in Bibl. Ind ., 

was replaced by another Muslim Gond named 1 868; Muhammad Saki Musta c idd Khan, Malathir-i 

Dlndar ( ibid ., p. 340). For some years after this c Alamgiri , in Bibl. Ind., 1870—1873; R. Jenkins, 

Bakht Buland lemained in imperial service, until, Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur, 

escaping from imperial control, he once more 1827; C. U. Aitchison, Engagements , Treaties 

raised the standard of revolt in Deogarh ( Mu?i - and Sanads , vol. i., 1909; Sitabaldl, Reprint 

takhab al-Iubab of Khafi Khan, ii. 461). Although of Documents etc., 1917; Nagpur District Ga- 

Deogarh was recaptured for a time by Awrangzlb’s zetteer , 1908; Central Provinces and Berar , 

forces, Bakht Buland remained in open rebellion Decennial Report , 1923; E. Chatterton, Story 

and was never really subdued. Eventually under of _Gondwana, 19 16. (C. Collin Davies) 

this able ruler the Deogarh state comprised the NAHIYE, an administrative district in the 
modern districts of Chindwara and Betul, together Ottoman empiie which corresponds some- 
with portions of Nagpur, SeonI, Bhandara and what to the Swiss canton or French 
Balaghat. The last important Gond ruler was Cand commune. It is a subdivision of the kada ( kaza , 
Sultan who died in 1739 * It was he who fixed q. v.), which may be compared with the French 
the capital at Nagpur which he converted into a arrondissement and is governed by a kizim-makam 
walled town. [q. v.] while the nahiye is under a mudlr . This 

Internal dissensions led to the intervention of official who used to be appointed by the wall , 
Raghudji Bhonsla, who was governing Berar on the governor of the province, received his in- 
behalf of the Maratha Peshvva. Eventually, in stiuctions from the kf im-makam , to whom he was 
I 743 i l he Maratha leader took over the admini- subordinate. The subdivisions of the nahiye are 
stration of the country. By granting a nominal called karye , i. e. village. The term nahiye for an 
authority to the Gond Radja, Burhan Shah, and j administrative district is of recent origin. For the 
his descendants, the Bhonslas possessed a useful ; earlier provincial administration which did not 
pretext for disavowing, when expedient, the lights 1 know this name, cf. A. D. Mordtmann sen., Siam - 
of the Peshwa, but in practice reference was usually l bul und das moderne Turkenthum., N. S., Leipzig 
made to Puna on important matters, such as the j 1878, p. 1 sqq. 

succession. Burhan Shah’s descendants have con- j Bibliography'. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
tinued to occupy the position of state pensioners, ; d'Asie , vol. i., Paris 1892, p. xv. 
and the representative of the family resides at __ (Franz Babinger) 

Nagpur with the title of Radja or Sansthamk. , NAHIKI, nisba from the pre-Islamic divine 
Raghudji’s reign witnessed a great influx of Kunbfs name Nahik noted by Wellhausen and Noldeke 
and other Marathas into Nagpur. The treacherous among the Tamim, the Nakha c (of Madhhidj) and 
attitude of his successor Djanodji led to his defeat | in Mecca before Islam. — In Kufa and Samarra it 
by the combined force', of the Nizam and the was the name of the A 1 Nahik, a family of Shi c i 
Peshvva, and to his acknowledgement of the latter’s scholars of the tribe of Nakha c : descendants of 
supremacy. i Nahik, grandfather of Kumail b. Ziyad, a partisan 

It was under Raghudji II that the Nagpur king- j of c Ali, also celebrated as the founder of the 
dom attained its greatest extent and included Kumailiya sect (or Kamiliya : Ibn Sa c d, vi. 124; 
practically the whole of the modern Central Pro- kasida of Mi dan Samiti in Djahiz, I/ayawan, ii. 
vinces and Berar, together with Orissa and certain 98). Two of its members settled in Samarra (Tusi, 

° the Cutia Nagpur states. Unfortunately for the Fihrist , p. 203; cf. p. 179, 196): the first c Abd 
solidarity of liis kingdom he joined forces with Allah b. Muhammad (Kashi, p. 6) was the heterodox 
th D , ia a S a ^ ns t British, and, in 1803, after writer of the Mimlya sect mentioned by Mas c udi 
tQ e ^ es of Assaye and Argaon, was compelled and Ibn Hazm whose name Friedlander, following 
su scribe to the treaty of Deogaon, by which ! Barbier de Meynard, had read “Bhnkl” (sic: in 
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Heterodoxies of the shfites , ii. 102- 1035 c ^* Astara- I 
badi, Manhadf , p. 299; Wellhausen, Rests arab. 1 
Heid p. 67, 245). (Louis Massignon) i 

al-NAHL, “the Bee”, Sura xvi. of the 
Kur 3 an. The title is taken from verse 70: “Thy | 
Lord has made this revelation to the Bee”. Khazin 
(lii. 105) says that it was also called “Sura of } 
the Herds” because there are references in several 
passages to cattle. As to its date, it is reckoned \ 
among the later Meccan Suras and includes several 
verses of Medlnese origin ; the commentators how- 
ever are not agreed on this point. 

The Sura of the “Bee” contains four abrogated 
verses: verse 69 is annulled by v. 92; verse 84 
by ix. 5; verse 10S, pait 1, annulled by the end 
of the same verse and by ix. 5. 

Bibliography : Xoldeke-Schwally, Ge - 
schichte des Qo?ans, Leipzig 1 909-1928, i. 145 sqq.) 
Sell, The Historical Development of the Quran , ! 
London 19235 Montet, le Coran , Paris 19295 I 
al-Nisaburl, Asbab al-XuzTil , Cairo 1315; Ibn 
Salama, al-Nasikh wa ' l-Mansukh^ on the margin 
of the preceding 5 SuyQti, I than, Cairo 1343; 
the commentaries on the Kur 3 an. 

(Maurice Chemoul) 

al-NAHR, the constellation of the 
River (Eridanus). It corresponds to the norxfzot;, 
Flumen , Amnis of the ancients (cf. Aratos, <Pxiv 6 fx&x, 

1 . 358 ; Geminus, E iTxyayj) Ptolemy, Almagest). 
Aratos observes (I. 360) — probably one of the 
first to do so, — that the river of heaven re- 
presents Eridanus (’Hp^«vc$, river of the morning: 
or river of darkness, of the west ?) turned into 
stars, into which Phaeton, son of Helios, fell, 
struck by the thunderbolt of Zeus, after his un- 
successful attempt to ride to heaven. [The opinions 
of the Greek authors varied legarding the identity 
of the earthly Eridanus. It is often identified as 
the Po (Padus), in later times however sometimes 
with the Rhone (Rhodanus, probably on account 
of the similarity of sound with “Eridanus”) or even 
with the Rhine (Rhenus) while Strabo denies there 
was such a river for he calls it rov pz * fixpov ysfc 
ovTct “the nowhere existing”]. According to another 
view (Eratosthenes, c. 37), the constellation of the 
river represents the Nile since “this alone flows 
from the south” just as the river of heaven at the 
time of its culmination seems to flow from the 
south point of the horizon to the north 5 a third 
group of authors see in it the figure of Oceanos. 

While Aratos clearly names only that portion 
of the river of heaven which lies between 
Orion and Cetus (the Whale), Eratosthenes and 
Hyginos continue it in a southeasterly direction 
as far as the neighbourhood of Canopus (x Carinae)5 
on the other hand, Ptolemy, like all later writers, 
gives it its southwesterly direction and already 
calls the star of the first magnitude at its southern 
point (a Eridani, Achernar; cf. below) erx XT0 S r °v 
noTXfzou, the position of which however he gives 
incorrectly as he could not himself observe it in 
Alexandria on account of its great southern de- 
clination ($ -f- IOO = -67° 25'). 

Al-Nahr is one of the constellations of the 
southern heavens. In the north it is adjoined by 
the Bull (al-Tkawr\ in the east by Orion ( al - \ 
Djabbar . the Giant, or al- Dj awzc ? , the Bride), the ' 
Hare (al- Ar nab) and the most western subsidiary 
stars (kharidj al-sUra) of the Great Dog (al-Kalb 
al-akbar ), which are now included in the con- 
stellation of the Dove and the Sculptor’s Tool, in 


the west by the Whale (Kitus or Kaitus ). The 
constellation of al-Nahr contains, according to 
r Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi (zio sqq.\ primary stars (i.e. 
those which form the figure, kawakib min al-siira); 
there are no subsidiary stars included in it. It 
begins with A Eridani on the left foot of Orion 
(/3 Orionis, Rigel), winds westwards to Eridani, then 
southwards to about t 1 and eastwards via r 2 as 
far as r 9 to v v 2 Eridani and finally in a south- 
westerly direction via i, g, h Eridani to x Eridani. 

The fresco in the dome of Kusair c Amra shows 
in the surviving portion the constellation of al- 
Xahr as a narrow ribbon, which runs directly 
westwards from the raised foot of Orion, a little 
below the equator and parallel with the latter in 
the direction of the Whale. 

The Arabs give to the inverted quadrilateral 
formed by r Orionis, A, (3 and Eridani, which 
appears to support the left foot of Orion (Rigel) 
the name “fore throne (foot-stool) of Orion”, 
Kursi al- Dj awza? al-mukaddam , in contrast to his 
“back throne”, Kursi al- Dj aivza? al-mu a khkh ar or 
c Arsh al-Djawza i 3 . The stars £, p, y and r 1 — r 5 
Eridani together with e and tt Ceti, which enclose 
an area with very few stars in it, are called Udhl 
al-Na"am, “Ostrich Nest”, the numerous small stars 
surrounding it are called al-Baid , “the eggs”, or 
al-Kaid , “the egg-shells”. The most southerly star 
in Eridanus, also the brightest (x Eridani, first 
magnitude), is called al-Zallm , the “male ostrich”, 
or Akhir al-Nahr. the “last of the river” (in the 
Alfonsine Tables) whence comes the name still 
used at the present day Achernar or Acarnar. 
Between Achernar and Fomalhaut (i. e. Fam 
[Fum] al~Hut , “mouth of the fish”, x Piscis Austrim) 
[in the region of the pieseDt Phoenix] are a 
considerable number of stars which the Arabs 
called al-Riyal , “the ostrich chicks”. Al-Sufi states 
that in Shiraz he observed a series of stars near 
the horizon which had the shape of a ship (zawrak) 
(or, x, /2, / 3 , v, y Phoenicis). The brightest among 
them (2, according to Sufi, of third, in reality of 
second magnitude) forms with x Piscis Austrmi 
and (3 Ceti [ Deneb (Dhanab) Kaitus , “tail of the 
whale”] an approximately right-angled isosceles 
triangle with a line from x Piscis Austrini to (3 
Ceti as base, the stars within which according to 
al-Sufi are also to be included in a l- Rival. The 
star x Phoenicis is called al-Difda c al-thanl “the 
Second Frog”, in contrast to the “First Frog”, 
al-Difda' al-aiuzval , which is represented by x 
Piscis. 

Bibliography. c Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, 
Description des etoiles fixes , ed. H. C. F. C. 
Schjellerup, St. Petersburg 1 S74 5 L. Ideler, 
Untersushung uber den Ursprung und die Be - 
deutung der Sternnamen , Berlin 1809; F. Saxl, 
The Zodiac of Qusayr c Antra , in K. A. C. Cres- 
well, Early Muslim Architecture , i., Oxford 
1932; Escher, art. Eridanus , in Pauly- Wis- 
sowa, Realenzyklopadie , vi. 447. 

(W. Hartner) 

NAHR al-MALIK. [See Didjla.] 
al-NAHRAWALI (NahrawanI), Arab hi- 
storian. Kutb ae-DIn Muhammad b. c Ala 3 al- 
DIn Ahmad b. Sh\ms ai.-Din Muhammad b. 
KadI Kh an Mahmud al-Makki al-Kadir! al- 
KharkanI al-Hanaf! was born in 917 (1511) in 
Mecca, to which his father, a member of a scholarly 
Indian family, had migrated from Xahrawala in 
Gudjarat. To complete his studies which had been 
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the famous poet Baki [q. v.] (MSS. in Gotha, 
158; Vienna, X°. 895; Or. Ak., Krafft, 
260; Cambridge., Supply X°. 72; ed. by 
a teaching appointment m the Madrasa al-Ashraflya. Gottwaldt, Kasan 1286). A synopsis entitled Plant 
In 965 ( 1557 ) ke again went to Stambul via al- c Llama al-A c lam bi-Bina ? al-Masdjid al-Ha - 
Asia Minor and afterwards was appointed to the ram , MSS. Leyden, op. tit., X°. 931; Cairo, 

Kanbayatlya in Mecca. When in 975 (1567) the Ft hr is 2 , v. 32; Bankipore, xv. 1089. was made by 

al-Sulaimanlya Madrasa was founded for all four his nephew Baha 3 al-Din c Abd al- Karim b. Mu- 
orthodox rites, he went to it and later became liibb al-Din b. c Ala 3 al-Din, b. 29th Shawual 961 
Mufti of Mecca. He died in 990 (1582; according (Sept. 26, 1554) at Ahmadabad in Gudjarat, brought 
to otheis in 988 or 99 0 * up in Mecca by his uncle, then teacher in the 

His fiist literary effort seems to have been a Madrasa al-Muiadiya, 982 (1575) Mufti of Mecca, 
description of his second journey to Stambul, which 990 (1582) Imam al-Haram, d. 15th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
has not survived. His other works cannot be 1014 (April 24, 1606) (al-Muhibbi, Khulisat al - 
chronologically arranged with certainty. These are Athar , iii. 8) 

the poetical anthology, intended to supply quotations His son Muhammad in 1005 (1596) wrote a 
for letter-writers which in the Leyden (Cat cod. history of Mecca and Medina and of the exploits 

ar/z, i. 356) MS. is called Timthal al-Amthal al- of Hasan Pasha w r ho became w r ali of Yaman, 

sa ira ji l- A by at al-farida al-naaira , m the Cairo entitled IbtihadJ al-Insdn iva ' l-Zaman ji ’ l-Ihsan 
{Fill) is *, iv. 2201 2 iii. 68) al-Tamtlul 10a l-Mu- al-ivasil li 1 -Har amain min al-Yaman bi-Maw- 
hadara bi l-Abvat al-mufraaa al-nadira , and a l ana l- c Adil al-Bdsha Hasan , Leyden, op. cit 
collection of riddles entitled Ka?iz al-Asma' ft NO. 937- Cairo, Fihris v. 25 2 v. 3. 

Farm al- Alt? amnia , which is preserved in Berlin Bibliography. Dhail al-Shakalk al-XiF 

N°. 7346, in the Escorial (Cat. Derenbourg, manly a , p. 268 (quoted from Sarkis, Mifdpam 

N°. 556 in Stambul ( c Ashir Ef., iii. 107,296) al-Matbrldt , p. 1871); al-Xu c manI, al-Raiva 

and^in Cairo (Fihris*, ni. 307), which is quoted al- c atir , cod. Berlin, X°. 9886, fol. 262«-- Ibn 

b) Abd al-Kadir al-Baghdadl ( Khizanat al-Adab , al- c Aidarus, al-Nur al-wajir (cod. Bankipore), 

iii. '1 13), and on which Mu"in al-Din c Abd al- fol. 194; al-Khafadji, Raihanat al- A libba' (Cairo 

Mu in b. Ahmad al-Bakka : in 993 (15S5) wrote 1294), p. 153—157; Wustenfeld, Geschicht- 

a commentary entitled al-Tiraz al-asma (MSS. ! schreiber , p. 534 ; Brockelmann, G.A.L., ii. 382. 
in Uppsala, N°. 63; Paris, X°. 3417, 5; Escorial, (C. Brockelmann) 

op. cit., X°. 536 , 2; extracts in Leyden, op. cit., ! NAHRAWAN, or, according to the popular 
X°. 522). It is not possible also to date his pronunciation, Nihrawan (Yakut, iv. 846 sqq.), 
collection of biographical matter of which there name of a large territory between B a gh- 
only survives the synopsis Muntakhab a l- Ta J rikh dad [q. v.j and Was it [q. v,], known through 
in Leyden (op. at N°. 1045). the battle between c Ali and the Kharidjites [q. v.] 

His two principal historical works date from in 38 (658). 
the last decade of his life. On I st Ramadan 981 NAHW (a.), lit. direction, path, also intention, 
(May 3, 1573 ) finished his history of Turkish but gradually acquired the special meaning of 
rule in the \ aman entitled al-Bark al-} amani fi grammar. The Arab philologists divide it into 
U -Bath aid Othmani ; j t begins with the year 900 two branches: accidence, c ilm al-sarf or tasrif, 
(1494), describes^ the fiist Turkish conquest under comprising the theory of verbal stems and their 
the vizier Sulaiman Pasha, the return of the Zaidls conjugation, the formation of nouns and adjectives, 
and the second conquest by the grand vizier Sinan the formation of the plural and of the feminine, 
Pasha, to whom the work is dedicated ; an appendix etc., i. e. with individual word-forms only, and 
describes his conquest of Tunis and Goletta. He syntax, c ilm al-nahw in the narrower sense. The 
prepared a ^second edition after the accession of fundamental grammatical conceptions of the Arab 
Sultan Murad III in 982 C 1 5 7 4 ) J S. de Sacy, philologists are taken from Aristotelian logic, which 
in A.E.. iv. (1787), p. 412 521 and to the MSS., came via Syrian scholars to the Arabs (on the 

j? u - 382 add Leyden, op. at ., X°. 944; : dependence of the Arabic phonetic system on the 

Pans (Blochet, Cat. dcs Mss. Ar. des nonvelles ; Indian, cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 97). As the 
acquisitions , X°. 5927), Escorial (Levi-Provengal, j beginnings of Arabic learning in general are lost 
X . 1720: Caiio. Fihris 2 , v. 56), also D. Lopes, j in obscurity, so also is the origin of the appel- 
E.xtraitos da his tor 1a da conqmsta da Jaman pclos j lation nahiv uncertain even to the Arabs them- 
Othmanos texto ar. con trad, e notas , Lisbon 1892. j selves. The caliph c AlI is said to have instructed 
-^ n 9 5 Cl 577 ) fi e finished his history of Mecca 1 Abu ’ 1 -Aswad al-Du 3 all, who is regarded as the 
dedicated to Sultan Murad, _ entitled al-Bldm hi- \ foundei of the < ilm al-nahw , how he should divide 
Alam Balad {Bail) Allah al-haram , which up the subject and to’ have ended by saying: 
V\ustenfeld published in the Chronikcn der Si, nit ! ««/;«, “take this path", whence the ne'w science 
e a, vo i., Leipzig 1857^ and is printed Cairo received the name of nahiv. According to another 
1 3°5 (°° margin of Ahmad b. Zaini story, Abu ’ 1 -Aswad himself laid down the piin- 
r V y ula } at al-KaUm ft Bayan Cmara‘ ciples of Arabic grammar and said to the people: 
al-halad al-ha, am\ 13x6; to the MSS. given in G. unhuhu, “follow this”, from this the name nahv 
p ma l be added Tubingen, N°. 23; is said to he derived. The stimulus to deal with 

-V •’ ld< f 2 i 49 2 4 i 593 2 i 5999 ! I-eyden the problems of language is said to have come 

NO 1 A » l^ 2 • 93 °) j Cambridge (Browne, from the caliph c Ali ; he, the story goes, taught Abu 

lxix^ 77V V m rOS ^ a J?Q’ 1 i 6 (Z.F>.A/.G, ’ 1 -Aswad the fundamental principles of nahiv and 

X° Ric - v- Can * 284; Sulaimaniya, .Stambul ; expounded to him the division of all language 
( Fihris 2 v ^°- 3°47 Cairo j into thiee categories: ism, fi'l and harf. Another 

D. 178 ’ T L i ’ i‘ Bankl P ore ’ xv - io8 5 ; Asafiya, j explanation as to how Abu ’l-Aswad came to lay 
s wor' was translated into Turkish I dow'n the principles of Arabic grammar seems to 


begun under his father, he went in 943 (1536) I by 
to Cairo, where he was taught by al-Suyutl’s pupils, | X° 
and to Stambul. On his return home he received i X°, 
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be nearer the actual facts. Ziyad b. Abihi [q. v.] 
asked him to put on record the principles of 
grammar which c All had taught him ; but he was 
reluctant to do this and asked the governor to 
excuse him this task. When however on one 
occasion he heard a Kur’an reader make a mistake, 
which destroyed the sense, in reading the sacred 
book, he declared himself ready to carry out the 
task. He therefore had a clerk come to him, to 
whom he dictated and said : “When you see me in 
pronouncing a letter open the mouth completely 
(_ fataha ), put a point above the letter; when 1 
close it completely ( damma ), put a point in front 
of it, and when I half close it (hasara), put the 
point below the letter”. In this way the invention 
of vowel signs is traced back to Abu ’ 1 -Aswad. 
Another story, which deals with the same question, 
tells how a newly converted mawla made a gram- 
matical error in the hearing of Abu ’l-Aswad; one 
of the latter’s household laughed at this but Abu 
’l-Aswad said : “These are mawlas who long for 
Islam, who accepted it and thereby have become our 
brethren. How would it do if we were to draw up the 
laws of language for them ? He thereupon prepared 
the chapter on subject and object’'. There must cer- 
tainly be an element of at least probability in these 
anecdotes. By the accession of non- Arabs to Islam 
the danger arose that the Arabic language might 
be corrupted by foreign elements ; there was further 
the demand that the sacred text of the Kur'an 
should be read aloud without error and its meaning 
accurately interpreted; there thus arose the neces- 
sity for a systematic investigation of the language 
of the sacred book and the laying down of the 
rules of its language, so that those ignorant of 
the language could guide themselves. Other anec- 
dotes which relate to the problem of the origin 
of nahw and all of which, of course, like those 
already given, are to be regarded as awa?il, also 
describe Abu ’l-Aswad as its found ei, so 
that he may with justice be called the earliest 
Arabic philologist ( nahzvi ). None of his writings 
has come down to us. He is regarded as the 
founder of the philological school of Basra, the 
origin of which must therefore go back to a very 
early period (Abu ’l-Aswad died about the end of 
the first century a. H.). Only to mention some of 
the most important, to this school also belonged 
Abu c Am r b. al- c Ala 3 and his pupils Abu 
c U b a i d a and a 1 - A s m a c I, to whom we owe 
much of our knowledge of the Djahiliya, Siba- 
waihi, whose great work on grammar became 
“the book” par excellence, Kha 111 , who is regarded 
as the inventor of the system of prosody, and 
many others. Very early there arose in the new 
city of Kufa a rival to the scholars of Basra. 
There also learned men began to deal with linguistic 
problems. While at first ideas were exchanged 
between the two schools, and students went from 
Kufa to Basra to study, and well known Basran 
scholars came to Kufa; gradually a considerable 
rivalry arose between the two. The Basrans laid 
greater stress on grammatical principles than the 
Kufans and were in general regarded as more 
faithful and more accurate transmitters. The questions 
disputed and the differences between the two schools 
are dealt with in a work by c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad b. c Ubaid Allah b. Abl Sa c id b. al- 
Anbarl. To the Kufan school also belonged 
al-Kisa 5 ! and al-Mufaddal ai-Dabbl. After the third 
century the centre of Arab learning was transferred 


to the capital of the Islamic empire, Baghdad. 
In the new Baghdad school which arose there the 
diffeiences in point of view between the Kufan 
and Basran schools gradually disappeared. 

Bibliography'. Abu ’l-Barakat b. al- Anbari, 
Die gramma tisihen Streitfragen der Basrer und 
Kifer , ed. by G. Weil, Leyden 1913; Brockel- 
mann, G.A.L., i. 96 sqq., 114 sqq., 120 sqq; 
Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist , ed. Flugel, p. 39 sq. ; 
Fltigel, Die grammatischen Schu/en der A rater , 
p 12 sqq.; Lisan al- c Aral , xx. 181, s. v. Nahw; 
Tadj a /- c Arils , x. 360; G. Weil, Zum Verstandnis 
der Methode der muslimiscken Grammatiker , in 
Sachau-Festschrift , Berlin 1915. 

(Ilse Lichtenstadter) 

NATB (a.), literally “substitute, delegate” 

( Domen agentis fiom n-w-b “to take the place of 
another”), the term applied generally to any 
person appointed as deputy of another 
in an official position, and more especially, 
in the Mamluk and Dihli Sultanates, to designate 

a. the deputy or lieutenant of the Sultan and 

b. the governors of the chief provinces (see also 
the article Egypt, above, vol. ii,, p. i6 a ). In the 
Mamluk system the former, entitled n<?ib al-sal- 
tana al-mu'as:ama va-kajil al-mamalik al-sharlfa 
al-islamiya. was the Vice-Sultan proper, who ad- 
ministered all the territories and afifaiis of the 
empire on behalf of the Sultan. This was. how- 
evei, only an occasional office, and its holder is 
to be distinguished from the na'ib al-ghaiba , the 
temporary governor of Cairo (or Egypt) during 
the absence of the Sultan or of Damascus during 
the absence of the na'ib ab-saltana. The six myabas 
of Syria which replaced the Aiyubid mamlakas — 
Damascus. Halab, Tiipolis, Hama, Safad and al- 
Karak (their number was from time to time in- 
creased by the erection of Ghazza and other distiicts 
into separate provinces) — were each administeied 
by a na'ib al-saltana (also entitled kadi al-mam- 
laka), who was an “amir of a thousand’’, the 
na’ib of Damascus being superior to the others. 
At the end of the viiith (xivth) century Egypt 
also was divided into three similar tiiyabas'. 
Alexandria (from 767), Upper Egypt (al-wadjh 
al-barri or al-kibll') and Lover Egypt {ab-wadf h 
al-bahrt). The plain title of na'ib was held by 
the commandants of the citadels of Cairo. Damascus, 
Halab, etc., who were not under the junsdiction 
of their respective governors, and by various amirs 
of lesser rank holding subordinate commands. (For 
an instance of more recent use, see art. shavii.). 

In the Dihli Sultanate the na’ib was the powerful 
minister who was the deputy of the king himself. 
The earliest reference to the office seems to be 
the appointment of Ikhtivar al-Din Aitigin as 
deputy on the accession of Sultan Mu'izz al-Din 
Bahrain Shah in 637 (1240) (Minhadj al-Din, 
Tabakat-i Ndsiri , in Bi/d. Ind ., p. 191) In fact, 
the support of the nobles was conditional upon 
the appointment of this peison to the deputyship. 
Although this was a separate office from that of 
the wazir, nevertheless under powerful na’ibs, like 
Malik Kafur in the reign of ‘Ala’ al-Din Khaldji 
and Khusraw in the reign of Mubarak Shah, its 
existence was not conducive to the growth of the 
powers of the wazir. 

In its most common acceptation, in Persian and 
Turkish as well as later Arabic, na’ib signified a 
judge-substitute, or delegate of the kadi in 
the administration of law. In modern Arabic it 
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means usually a Parliamentary deputy, while 
al-ntfib al- c umumi is the Public Prosecutor, the 
head of the Parquet ( al-niyaba al-ttmuniiya ). 

Nawab [for nawzvab , intensivum of na'ib (but 
not employed in Arabic), a puristic correction 
for ntiwab , shortened from nuwwab , the Arabic 
plural of na y ib, employed as plur. dignitatis], the 
term used under the Mughal rulers of 
India to designate a viceroy or gover- 
nor of a province. It is not known when the 
title first became current. It is sometimes found 
in combination with other titles, e. g. the Nawab- 
Wazlr of Oudh, the Nawab-Nazim of Bengal. The 
Nawab of Arcot (Carnatic) was a governor under 
the authority of the Nizam of Haidarabad. 

Nawwab (Nawab) is used also in Persia as a 
title of royal princes, and in India as an honorific, 
without necessarily having any office attached to it. 

Nabob is an English corruption of Nawab, which 
was also applied in a derogatory sense to wealthy 
Anglo-Indians who had returned from the east. 
It has been suggested that the term first became 
familiar to Englishmen in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Bibliography'. In addition to the standard 
histories: E. Quatremere, Histoire des sultans 
mamelouks , Paris 1840, i/ii., p. 93 — 99; M. van 
Berchem, Materiaux pour un Corpus Inscrip - 
tionum Arabicarum , Paris 1903, i., p. 209 — 
228 (analyses the epigraphic evidence); Gaude- 
froy-Demombynes, La Syrie a Vepoque des Mame- 
louks , Paris 1923; Yule and Burnell, Hobson- 
yobson , London 1903, s. v. Nabob; J. Price, 
The Saddle put 071 the Right Horse, or an Enquiry 
into the Reason why certain Persons have been 
denominated Nabobs , London 1783. 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 
(C. Collin Davies) 

NATLA. [See Isaf.] 

NATLI, properly Yeni-Zade Mustafa Celebi, 
called after his father PIrI Khalifa also PIri-Zade, 
a celebrated Ottoman poet. He is usually 
described as Na 3 ili-i Kadim, “old Na 3 ili”, to distin- 
guish him from Yeni N a 3 i 1 1, young Na 3 ili, 
the poet and mewlewi Na 3 ill Salih Efendi of 
Monastir, author of several Sufi works who died 
in 1293 (1876) in Cairo. 

Na 3 il! was one of the greatest Ottoman poets of 
the post-classical period, the period of the weak 
sultans (Murad IV, Ibrahim and Mehmed IV, 1058- 
1 1 15 — 1648-1703), of rule by women and eunuchs 
(Kosem Sultan, Bektash Agha and Murad Agha) 
and of the grand vizierate of the Koprulu He is a 
link between Nefl c and Yahya and Nabiand Nedim. 
He and Yahya are the best poets between Nefi c 
and Nabf, the reviver of Ottoman literature. 

Born in Constantinople, on the conclusion of 
his education he became secretary in the dlwan-i 
humayun and was ultimately a khalifa in the office 
of the Department of Mines ( ma'den kalemi). As 
his Dlwan show’s, he belonged to the Khalwetl 
order. He was a w ? eak, delicate man of feeble 
constitution who died in 1077 ( 1 667 — 1668) in 
exile, it is said, into which he had been sent by 
Fazil Ahmad Pasha Koprulu. Brusal! Mehmed 
lahir’s statement that his tomb was in the cemetery 
of the Sunbulii monastery in FTndlkl! and that 
his remains were removed to the cemetery of Pera, 
when the road was widened, cannot be quite re- 
with the story of his banishment. 

Naili is one of the most interesting figures in 


the history of Turkish poetry. He did not, it is 
true, contribute anything essential to the actual 
development of Ottoman literature and gave it 
no new inspiration. He was an innovator but only 
in the field of style and language. He steadily 
worked to break down the rigidity and monotony 
of the post-classical school. His style is extremely 
artificial. His language is full of Persicisms but 
not in quite the same way as in the preceding 
periods. His diction is full of unusual Persian 
images and expressions with which he enriched 
the Turkish language in brilliant verses, somew’hat 
exhausting however through the obscurity of their 
allusions. The fine new phrases and expressions 
are however not his own but are simply borrowings. 
Na 3 ili succeeded in clearing away the stagnation 
of the literary language of the time by dropping 
the trite and hackneyed metaphors and phrases, 
which had been found in all dnvans since Baki 
and borrow’ed new phrases and constructions from 
the Persian. 

Although he wrote in Turkish his diction is 
purely Persian. He follows his Persian models so 
slavishly that his language is unintelligible to a 
Turk w’ho does not know Persian. But the Otto- 
man poets wrote only for themselves and their 
equals and not for the people whom they ignored. 

Na 3 ili is the chief representative of the highly 
developed and marvellously elaborated literary 
language in which, as Gibb says, a rich and delicate 
Persian embroidery is harmoniously sewn upon the 
Turkish background, while the two languages remain 
sharply distinguished from one another. 

Na 3 iH’s characteristics are a charming freshness 
of phraseology, subtlety of imagination, an arti- 
ficial, individual style, gracefulness, clarity and 
purity of language, succinctness of expression and 
polished style such as no poet of his time pos- 
sessed. According to Mu c allim Nadji, no Turk can 
read him without enthusiastically trying to imitate 
him, which is however hardly possible. His language 
is so finished and free from all superfluity that 
the meaning is often obscure and unintelligible. 
There is however a great deal that charms the 
reader, especially as his language is most melodious. 

As a poet he has not the same powers as he 
has as a master of language and style. It is his 
language and not his poetic conception that is his 
strong point. He did not seek inspiration from 
his surroundings, like Yahya, but from his Persian 
models. 

Nayil's literary work consists only of a Dhvan , 
which was printed in Bulak in 1253 (1837) (only 
about a third of the MSS. was printed however). 
It consists of four very fine hymns in honour 
of the Prophet (na c t), some 20 kasidas the language 
of which resembles that of Nefl c and shows the 
same exaggeration. The kasidas are dedicated to 
Murad IV and Mehmed IV, to the grand-viziers 
Kara Mustafa Pasha (1048 — 1053), Mehmed Pasha 
(1053 — 1055), Salih Pasha (1055 — 1057), Sufi 
Mehmed Pasha (1058 — 1059), to the Shaikhs al- 
Iblam Beha 3 Efendi, Yahya Efendi. Hafiz Mehmed 
Efendi, the Defterdar and others. The Diwan also 
contains a touching merthjye (elegy) written in 
the terdjf-bend manner on the death of his brother 
who died young, which is almost too extravagant 
with its effective refrain ; also a t ah hints, and some 
museddes in the terdjf and terkib manners and a 
terkib- bend. 

His most important and most characteristic work 
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is however over 200 ghazels in which he imitates 
Fuzull. In them he continually produces new ex- 
pressions, new ideas and images, new significances 
of words. Besides a passion kept within natural 
bounds and a tenderness of feeling, which reminds 
one of Nedlm and makes a deep impression on 
any lover, there is an undeniable pessimism, re- 
miniscent of Nabl, in his outlook on life, probably 
as the result of political conditions and his poor 
health. Occasionally there is something cold and 
forced about him. One feels that his spirit is ill 
and troubled. 

Nadli especially influenced Thabit and Nazim. 
His principal successors as poets were Hersegli 
c Arif Hikmet and Yenishehirli c AwnT. 

Bibliography'. A monograph on him was 
written by Mustedjabl-zade : Ismet, Ntfill-i 
Kadtm , Istanbul 1318; do., N(?ili-i Kadtm , in 
Khazine-i Fiinun , ii., 1312, p. 320 — 323, 326— 
329 (. Eslaf ’, N°. 76); Riza, Tezkere , Istanbul 
1316, p. 95 — 96; M. Djelal, c Osmanlt Edebiyatl 
N untune leri, Istanbul 1312, p. 565-567; Mu c allim 
Nadji, Esantiy Istanbul 1308, p. 3 12 — 3 I 3 > do., 
MedjmTfa, 1306, N°. 27, p. 217 — 219; Shihab 
al-Dln Sulaiman, Tdrikh-i EdebTyat-i c os manly e , 
Istanbul 1328, p. 170 — 172; Kopruluzade Mehmed 1 
Fu 3 ad and Shihab al-Dln Sulaiman, c Osmanlt { 
Ta?rikh-i Edebiyatl , Istanbul 1332, p. 369 — 371; j 
Ibrahim Nedjml, Ta'rikh-i Edebiyat Dersleri j 
Istanbul 1338, i. 157 — 159; Thureiya, Sidjill-i j 
osmarit , iv. 529; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, c Os- i 
manli Mi? el li fieri , ii. 443 — 445: Serwet-i Fun tin, j 
xvi. 71; Hammer-Purgstall, G.O.D ., iii. 467 — | 
469; Kunos, Oszman torok nyelohonyv^ Budapest ; 
I 9°5, p. 80; Gibb, H.O.P ., iii. 304 — 311; Bas- j 
madjian, Essai sur Vhistoirc de la lit (era lure tur - j 
que , Constantinople 1910, p. 118; the catalogues j 
of MSS. by Fliigel and Rieu. (Menzel) 1 
NA C IMA, Mustafa, a Turkish historian. 
Mustafa Na c Im known as Na c Ima was born in 
1065 (1655) in Aleppo. After becoming a teberddr 
(halberdier) in 1100 (beg. Oct. 26, 1688) in the 
imperial palace, he was promoted to be a secretary 
in the Diwan under the grand vizier Kaladlikoz 
Ahmad Pasha. On the 28^ Djumada I 1116 
(Nov. 28, 1704) he became chief accountant of 
Anatolia and in 1121 (1709) succeeded NiSneti as 
master of ceremonies and imperial historian (yvekai 
nuwis ; q. v.). He later filled several other offices (cf. 
F. Babinger, G.O.W. , p. 245) and during the cam- 
paign in the Morea was assistant to the commander- 
in-chief (sefasker). He died at the beginning of 
1128 (Jan. 1716) at Old Patras, where he was 
buried in the outer court of the mosque which 
has now disappeared. On his tombstone cf. Brusal? 
Mehemmed Tahir, t Othmanli Mi? 'ellifiert, iii. 1 5 1 
below, and on his death the firman of the middle of 
Shawwal 1128 in Ahmad Rafik, Hicri on ikinci 
asirda Istanbul hayati (iioo — 1200), Stambul 
1930 , P- 5 2 

The candid and accurate history of the Ottoman 
empire, which he wrote in his official capacity 
and which he based upon earlier histories like the 
works of Kara Celebi-zade [q. v.], Wedjihl [q. v.], 
Ahmad Sharik al-Manar-zade, Hadjdjl Khalifa [q. v.] 
and the imperial Ottoman history mentioned at 
the end of his work as begun but not finished by 
a certain c IsmetI (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . A*., iii. 
326), covers the years 1000 (beg. Oct. 9, 1591) 
to 1070 (beg. Sept. 8, 1659). The full title of 
this much esteemed and largely used work is 


Rawdat al- Husain ft Khulasat Akkbar al-Khafi - 
kain, in Hadjdjl Khalifa, N°. 14525 called simply 
Tc? rikh-i lYeka : i c . 

Mustafa Na c ima also wrote several political 
treatises ( Resc?il-i siydsiye ), which have survived 
in a collected volume. 

Na c Ima interpreted his duties as a historian 
very seriously and his incorruptible love of the 
truth secured his work a superiority over those 
of all other Ottoman historians of the time. On 
Na c ima’s view of the “duties of the historian” cf. 
his own words in A. W. Duda, Turkische Post , 
year iii., Stambul 1928, N°. 324, p. 2. The original 
MS. of his Tarikh is in Stambul in the collection 
of the Eriwan-Koshk. On the four editions and 
their variations cf. F. Babinger, G.O.IV ., p. 246; 
on the third edition see also fi. A ., 1868, i. 468. 
A French translation (still in MS.) was prepared 
by Antoine Galland (Fonds Fran^ais, N°. 12,197 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale): specimens of it 
were published by N. Jorga in the Actes et fragments 
a Vhistoire des Routnains , i. (Bucharest 1895) 

P. 55 * 

Bibliography'. Cf. F. Babinger, G. O. IV., 
p. 246 and particularly Yeni Medfmu'a , Stambul 
1918, N°. 55, p. 49 sqq . ; Ahmad Rafik fAlimler 
we-San < 'atk i arlar , Stambul 1924, p. 256 sqq.) 
Salim, Tadhkira , p. 68 1 sq. (according to whom 
he also studied chemistry and other arts and 
sciences and was a carefree jolly boon companion) 
and c AlI Djanib, Naklma TPrikht , Stambul 1927. 

(Franz Babinger) 

NAKHCUWAN (Nakhicewan), a town to 
the north of the Araxes. 

The town is mentioned in Ptolemy, 

v., ch. 12. The Armenians explain the name of 
Nakhcawan (Nakhcuan) by a popular etymology 
as nakh-idjezvan “(Noah’s) first stopping-place” 
(although the name is apparently compounded 
with -azvan “place’') and locate the town in the 
province of Waspurakan (cf. Yakut, i. 122), or in 
that of Siunikh. According to Moses of Choiene, 
i. ch. 30, Nakhifcewan was in the area peopled 
by Median prisoners (mar) in whom we should 
see the ancestors of the Kurds of this region (cf. 
Baladhurl, p. 200; nahr alAkrad). In the early 
Arab sources we find the form Nashawa, Baladhurl, 
p. 195, 200; Ibn Miskawaih, ii. 148; Sam c anl, 
p. 560 : Nashawa. In the Saldjuk and Mongol 
period the predominant form is Xakdjuwan (as 
early as Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 122). 

The town was conquered under c Othman by 
Habib b. Maslama It was rebuilt under Mu c awiya 
by c Aziz b. Hatim. In 87 (705) the Arabs hanged a 
large number of Armenian notables, whereupon the 
town acquired a Muslim character. For a short time 
(about 900) the power was in the hands of the Ba- 
gratuni, but the town was reconquered by the Sadjids 
[q. v.] and belonged henceforth to the domain of 
their vassal, the amir of Golthn (Ordubad); cf. 
Markwart, Siidarmenien , Vienna 1930, preface, 
P- 79 , 93 i 99 — 101 , 1 15; text, p. 300, 362, 567. 
It figures in the wars of the Dailami period (Ibn 
Miskawaih, ii. 148) and in the events of the Sal- 
djuk period (cf. Ibn al-Athir under 514 a. h.). 

Nakhcuwan is more particularly associated with 
the family of Ildegizid atabegsof Adharbaidjan (531- 
632 = 1136-1225), cf. Mirkhwand, Rawdat al-Safa , 
Lucknow 1894^ P- 875-876) whose main centre it 
was, as is shown by the fine buildings a. the tomb 
(mashhad) of al-rafs al-adjall Rukn al-Din Djamal 
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a l - 1 slam mttkaddam al-mashi t ikh Yusuf b. Kathir 
( 5 ), dated 557 (1162 — 1163); b. the tomb 

built by Shams al-Din Nusrat al-Islam Ildegiz for 
the malika Djalal al- Dunya tv a ’ l- Din Mil mina 
hkatun (probably his wife, former wife of the 
Seldjuk Tu g hril II, d. 568, Talrikh-i Gusida , p. 472); 
on Ildegiz ’s stay at X. in 568, cf. Ibn al-Athir, 
xi. 290; c. the portico (now in ruins) built 
in 582 (1182) by the Atabek Abu Dja : far Mu- 
hammad Pahlavvan b. Ildegiz. Some localities 
depending upon X. (Erndjak etc.) were given in 
fief to the Georgian prince Elikum Orbelian by 
his brother Kfzfi Arslan. When the Kh w arizmshah 
Djalal al-Din exercised power in Adhaibaidjan, 
X. belonged to al-Malikat al-Djalaliya. daughter 
of Muhammad Pahlawan, Xasawi, ed. Houdas, 
p. 76, 2 66, 300. Under the Mongols the town 
was devastated, as is attested by Rubruck who 
visited it in 1253. ed. 1839, p. 384, cf. Howorth, 
History of the Mongols , lii. 82. The town suffered 
also from the wars between Turkey and Persia 
(under Murad IV); Ewliya Celebi. ii. 240, Tavernier 
(1664), ed. 1713, i. 53—55, and Chardin (1673), 
ed 1 7 1 1, i. 179, found it in ruins. Xakhcuwan 
was only rebuilt after 1828 when the khanates of 
Eriwan and Xakhicewan were ceded to Russia. 
Under the Persians, Xakhicewan (with the district 
of Aza- 2 ]ir 3 n = Ordubad) was directly under j 
Adharbaidjan and not Eriwan. Kalb 'Air Khan of 
Xakhicewan was blinded by Aka Muhammad, | 
founder of the Kadjar dynasty. The last chief ot 
Xakhicewan before the Russian occupation was 
Karim Khan Kangarli. The ntfib appointed by the 
Russians were Ihsan-KhSn and Shaikh 'Alt Beg. | 
The mahall of the khanate were: Xakhicewan. 
Alindja-cay (Armenian Erndjak ), Mawazi-khatun, 
Khok, Daralagez, and those of Aza-Djlran : Or- 
dtlbad, Akulis, Dasta, Bilaw, Cinanab. Among the 
dependencies of X r akhcuwan, Djulfa (since 1S28) on 
the Russian-Persian frontier is very well known 
(Armenian Djuta) with the ruins of the old town 
and of an old bridge. ( Zafar-nama , i. 399; ptil-i 
diyd al-Mulk) and the bridge on the Tabriz- 
Djulfa railway (built in 1906). 

In 1834, after the Russian occupation (Dubois) 
the khanate (the town and 179 villages) numbered 
30,323 inhabitants (besides 11.341 inhabitants of 
Ordubad and its 52 villages). In 1896 the town 
numbered 7,433 inhabitants (4,512 Muslims and 
2,376 Aimenians) and the district (uyezd) 86,878. 
In 1913 the town had 8946 and the district 
121,365. After the Russian revolution of 1917, 
the greater part of Xakhicewan was made an 
autonomous republic (area 5,988 sq.km, with, in 
1926, 12,611 urban, 92.345 rural inhabitants). 

This republic formed a kind of dependency of 
the more important Muslim republic of Aijhar- 
baidjan (Baku), from which it is separated however 
by the Armenian lands of the ffigh Kaiabagh. 

Xakhicewan on the Don is the settlement of 
Armenian colonists founded in 1780 on the Don 
and is at the present day a suburb of Rostov. 

Bibliography. J. Morier, A second journey , 

1 8, p. 312; Ker Porter, Travels , 1821, i. 
210; Ouseley, Travels . 1823, iv. 436, and 

pi. lxxvi ; Fraehn, Lber zzvei Tnschriftcn von 
A achitschewan , Bull, scientifique publie par 
l Acad. Imperiale , vol. ii. 1837, p. 14 — 16; 
Dubois de Montperreux, Voyage an Caucase, 

1 40 , iv, 7 20, and Atlas, iiir^ seiies, pi. 20; 


E. A. Herrmann, Der ekemals zu Persien ge- 
horende Theil Gross- Armenicns [year?], p. 24; 
Engelhardt, Nakhjcezcan , JCawkazski t 'calendar 
1882, part iii. 347 — 353; I. Shopen (Chopin), 
Istoriceskii pamatnik armanskoy oblasti , St. 
Petersburg 1852, p. 446, 459, 477 (detailed 
statistics); J. Dieulafoy, La Perse , 1S87, p. 27; 
E. Jacobstahl, Mittelaltei ische Backsieinbauten 
zu Xachtschewan , Deutsche Bauzeitung , xxxiii., 
1899, A°- 82 */., p. 513—516, 521, 525 — 
528, 549 — 55 1 1 569 — 574 (the inscriptions 

discussed by Martin Hartmann); Sarre, Denkmaler 
Persischer Baukunst , 1910, p. 8 — 15 and plates; 
the Russian encyclopaedias. (V. Minorsky) 
NA KHSH AB. a town in B u kha r a, also called 
Nasaf by the Arab geographer^ (cf. the similar 
evolution of Nashawa from Nakhcawan). The town 
lay in the valley of the Kashka-Darya, cf. Ibn 
Hawkal, p. 376: Kashk-rudh, which runs southwards 
parallel to the Zarafshan (river of Samarkand) and 
runs towards the Amu-Darya [q. v.] but before 
joining it disappears in the sands. Nakhdjah lay 
on the road joining Bukhara to Balkh 4 days’ 
journey from the former and eight from the latter 
(cf. MukaddasI, p. 344). In the time of Istakhri 
(p. 325) the town consisted only of one quarter 
( rabad ) and a ruined citadel ( kuhandiz ). The river 
ran through the centre of the town (Ibn Hawkal, 

p- 378). 

The Mongols from the time of Cingiz-Khan 
(1 220) used the region of Nakhshab for their 
summer encampments. The Caghatais Kabak (1318- 
1326) and Kazan (killed in 1 347) had palaces 
built there, as a result of which the whole distric. 
was called Karshj (“palace” in Mongol) [q v.] 

! Karshi is often mentioned in the time of Timur 
(Zafar-ndma, i. ill, 244, 259 etc.) but it was 
: eclipsed by Kish (Shahr-i Sabz, q. v.), the birthplace 
; of Timur, 3 days’ journey above Karshi. The citadel 
of Karshi was of considerable strength and valiantly 
resisted ghaibani Khan (cf. Skaibani-nama, ed. Me- 
lioransky, p. 29) and 'Abd Allah Khan of Bukhara 
(in 965 = 1558). From the xviiith century onwards 
Karshi began to rise at the expense of Kish and 
before 1920 was the second town of the khanate 
of Bukhara with a population of 60 — 70,000. 

The problem of identifying the ruins in the 
district of Karshi has been studied on the spot 
by L. A. Zimin, who formulates his conclusions 
as follows : I. The ruins of the ancient X'akhshab 
are around the hill of Shulluk-tapS (cf. Mahdi 
Khan, Ta’ rikh-i Ndditi on the events of 1149) 
which marks the site of the old citadel,' already 
in ruins in the xth century. 2. As a result of the 
erection of the Mongol palaces somewhere to the 
south of the river, the town begins to shift south- 
wards, and at the end of the xivth century when 
Timur built a citadel there it must have occupied 
in part the site of the modern Karshi. 3. The 
remains of this citadel (which Shaibani Khan and 
'Abd Allah Khan besieged in vain) ought to be 
sought near the ruins of Ka] : a-yi Zahak-i Maran 
(about 2 miles S. \V. from Karshi). 

Bibliography. Barthold, Tutkestan , Engl, 
transl., G.M.S p. 134 — 142 (mentions about 
60 villages dependent on Nakhshab); do., A 
istorn orosheniya Turkestana , Petersburg 1912, 
p. 126 (valley of Kashka); I,. Zimin, iVahbihab, 
.Vasa / ', //a r Ail, in c III al-Djumdn (Festschrift 
for V. Barthold), Tashkent 1927, p. 197 — 214. 

(V. Minorsky) 
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NAKHSHABI. Shaikh Diva 3 al-DIn (d. 751 Azoe, Calcutta 1912, in Bib!. Bid .) ; Djwdiyat 
= 1350), a famous Persian author (not to ■ u-Kulllyat (“Particulars and Generals") also called 
be confused with the famous Safi Shaikh Abu Cil Ndmus (Rieu, p. 740 a ), an allegory which 
Turab Nakhshabi, d. 245 =: S60) Very little is 1 deals with the descriptions of the various parts 
known of his career. of the human body considered as the noblest 

His nisba suggests that he came from Xakhshab work of God and as proof of His greatness: Ladh- 
[q. v.] but he went to India wheie he became a dhat al-Xisa a Persian version of the A 'oka-Sastra, 
murid of Shaikh Faiid, a descendant of the celebrated 1 an Indian work on different temperaments and 
Shaikh Hamid al-Din Naguri. The Akhbar al-Akhyar sexual intercourse; Silk al-Suluk , a collection of 
of c Abd al-Hakk Dihlawl (Dihli 1309. p. 104 — sayings of celebrated mystics (lith. Dihli 1895), 
107) says that he died in Bada’un after a long j and Xasa'th u-Mawdfiz, a brief treatise of a Sufi 
and contemplative life and that his tomb is theie. . nature (Rieu, p. 738 s ). His treatise c Ashara Mu- 
Xakhshabi was a prolific writer who used , bashshara is only known from its mention in the 
his knowledge of Indian languages to translate I Akhbar al-Akhyar (see above). All the prose works 
Indian books into Persian. His best known work of Xakhshabi are embellished with kifas scattered 
is the Tuti-ndma (“Book of the Parrot' 5 ) very through them, which show that he was also an 
popular in India and Central Asia, based on the excellent poet. 

Sanskrit tfukasaptati (partly translated into Greek Bibliography. On Nakhshabi: J. Pertsch, 

by D. Galanos, Athens 1851). In the preface Cher Xachschabi' s Papageienbuch , in Z.D.SI. G .. 

to this book Nakhshabi tells us that one of his xxi. 505 sqq . ; Benfey, in G.G.A . , 1858, p. 529; 

patrons showed him an old Persian translation of H. Ethe, Gr.IPh., ii. 258, 261, 324-326, 335; 

this work and persuaded him to do it again as Elliott, History of India , vi. 485. Besides the 

the language of the old translation was too simple MSS. and editions mentioned : Kadirl’s version 

aad artless. Xakhshabi set to work and made a in text and English translated by Gladwin, 

book of 52 chapteis (called “nights 5 ') replacing Calcutta 1800 and London 1801 ; Tota-Kahiinl. a 

some stories which did not seem to him sufficiently Hindustani translation (ed. by D. Forbes, London 

interesting by better ones. 1852). O n Gulriz s. also Ch. Stewart, A 

The book, completed in 730 (1330), is in the descriptive Catalogue of the Orient Library of 

usual form of a framework with inset stories and the late Tippoo Sultan of Mysore , Cambridge 

is characterised by unusually fine language and j 1819, p. 85“; LaJhdhat al-Xisf in Mehren, 

bold metaphors and similes. N'akhshabl's language ] Codices Persici etc. Bibliothecae regiae Haf- 

however seems to have been too difficult and pre- •. nicnsis. Copenhagen 1857. p. 15, N°. xxxvi. 

cious for later generations as by command of the j _ (E. Berthels) 

Emperor Akbar, Abu 5 1 -Fadl b. Mubarak rewrote 1 NAKIR. [See Munkar.] 

the book in a simplified version (Rieu, p. 753b). NAKSHBAND. Muhammad b. Muhammad 
T his version however was completely supplanted Bah a 1 al-DIn al-BukharI (717 — 791 = 1317 — 
by Muhammad Kadirl (xviRh century) who reduced j 1389), founder of the Nakshbandl Order, 
it to 35 chapters. Kadirl’s version became the PIis name, which signifies “painter” is interpreted 
foundation of a large number of translations into as “drawing incomparable pictures of the Divine 
Hindi (Awail and Ghawwasl). Bengali (Candicarana ’ Science” (I. P. Biown, The Darvishes , 2nd ed., 
Munshl), Turkish (Sar? c Abd Allah Efendi, pr. ; p. 142) or more mystically as “holding the form 
Bulak 1254 and Constantinople 1256) and Kazan 1 of real peifection in the heait 5 ' ( Miftah al-Mdlya 
Tatar. There is also a metrical version in Persian j quoted by Ahlwaidt, Berlin Catalogue, N°. 2188). 
by Hamid Lahuri (Bland, in J.R.A.S. , lx. 163). j The title al-Shah which is given him in a dirge 
The same theme is taken by a number of popular cited in the Rashahdt means “spiritual leader”, 
versions which were disseminated in Persia in ; The nisba al-UwaisI implies that his system re- 
cheap lithographs under the title Cil (yihil) Tut 1 j sembled that of Uwais al-Iyaranl. His Ada were 
(“40 parrots”). The text of one of these was pu- \ collected by one of his adherents, Salah b. al- 

blished by V. Zhukovski (St. Petersburg 1901). i Mubarak, in a work called Alabama t SaiyiditiCi al- 

Xakhshabl’s work was known in Europe as early j Shah Xaks/dand. which furnished material to the 
as 1792 when M. Gerrans published a free English ; author of Rashahdt ' Ain al-Hayat (893= 1488), 
translation of 12 nights. Kadirl’s veision was 1 and from which large citations, apparently in the 

translated into German by C. I. L. Iken (Stuttgart j words of Xakshband himself, but translated from 

1822); this edition contains an essay on Xakh- Persian into Arabic, are given in the modern work 
shabl and specimens of his Tuti-ndma by Kose- 1 al-ljadldik al-ioardiya fi HakiVik .■Idjilla' al-Xaksh- 
garten. The Turkish version was translated into bandiya by 'Abd al-Madjld b. Muhammad al-Khanl 
German by L. Rosen (Leipzig 1858). So far no (Cairo 1306). He was bom in a village at the 
complete translation of the original work of Nakh- distance of one fa/sakh from Bukhara, called Kushk 
shabl has been published although there is a French Hinduwan, but afterwards Kushk 'Arifan. At the 
translation in MSS. in Munich. E. Berthels has age of 1 8 he was sent to Sammas, a village one 
translated the book into Russian but this version mile from Ramlthan and three from Bukhara, to 
is also still in manuscript. The eighth night was learn Sufism from Muhammad Baba al-Sammasi. 
published in original text and German translation In this person's system the dhikr was recited 
by II. Brockhaus (Leipzig 1843 and in Blatter \ aloud; Xakshband preferred that of 'Ala 5 al-DawIa 
fur literarische (Inter ha thing, 1843, X°. 242, 243, c Abd al-Khalik al-Ghudjdawanl (d 575 a h.) 
p. 969 sqq.). Nakhshabi’s other works never who lecited it to himself: and this led to ill- 
attained anything like the popularity of the Tutl- feeling between him and the other adherents of 
ndma but have almost all come down to us. Among al-Sammasi, who however, it is stated, ultimately 
them are: Gulriz “Scattered Roses”, a novel dealing confessed that Xakshband was right, and on his 
with the loves of Ma'sum-shah and Nushaba (pr. deathbed appointed him his khalifa. After this 
by Agha Muhammad Kazim Shiraz! and K. F. 1 person’s death he went to Samarkand, and thence 
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to Bukhara, where he married, and whence he 
returned to his native village; thence he went to 
Nasaf, where he continued his studies under a 
khalifa of al-Sammasi, Amir Kulal. He then lived 
for a time in villages near Bukhara given as 
Zewartun and Anblkta, then studied with a khalifa 
of Amir Kulal named 'Arif al-Dlk-kiranl for seven 
years ; after this he spent twelve years in the service 
of the Sultan Khalil, whose rise to sovereignty 
is desciibed by Ibn Battuta (iii. 49), and whose 
capital appears to have been Samarkand. After 
this monarch’s fall (747 = 1347) he returned to 
Zewartfln, where he practised philanthropy and 
the care of animals for seven years, and road- 
mending for another seven. The last years of his 
life appear to have been spent in his native 
village, where according to the Rashakat he was 
buried. Vambery ( Travels in Central Asia , 1864) 
gives Baveddin, two leagues from Bukhara, as the 
name of the village which contains his tomb, 
“whither pilgrimages are made even from the most 
remote parts of China, while it was the practice 
in BuHjara to go thither every week, intercourse 
with the metropolis being maintained by means 
of some 300 asses plying for hire”. 

The biographies bring him into connection with 
various places and persons. At Herat a banquet was 
given in his honour by the Amir Husain (b. Ghiyath 
al-Dln al-Ghnrf; cf. Ibn Battuta, loc. o'/.), where 
in spite of the Amir’s assertion that the food had 
been honestly obtained Nakshband refused it, and 
it had to be given away in charity. He was with 
this prince also at Sarkhas. Two or three pilgrimages 
and visits to Baghdad, Nlsabur and Tayabad are 
mentioned. His sayings were collected by Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Hafizi al-Bukhari at the request 
of 'Ala 3 al-Di'n 'Attar al-Bukhari (d. 802 A. H.) 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 26,294). Persian writings by him 
are mentioned in the Hadcfik. 

Bibliography. Besides those mentioned 
above: A'afihat al- Uns, N°. 442 ; al-Shaka'ik al- 
A T iPmaniya, transl. Rescher, p. 165. 

(D. S. Margoliouth) 

NXKUS (a.), pi. nawakis, a kind of rattle 
used and in some places still used by Christians 
in the east to summon the community to divine 
service. It is a board pierced with holes which is 
beaten with a rod. The name, which comes from 
the Syriac naktisha is not infrequently found with 
the verbs daraba or sakka in the old Arabic poets, 
especially when early morning is to be indicated, 
e. g. c Antara, app. ; Labid, N°. 19, 6; Z.D.M.G ., 
xxxiii. 215; Mutalammis, ed. Vollers, p. 178, v. 
6; al-A c sha in Xoldeke’s Delectus , p. 26; Kitab 
al-Aghant , xix. 92. According to tradition, Mu- 
hammad hesitated between this instrument and the 
Jewish trumpet before deciding on the call to 
prayer by the mu 3 adhdhins [s. adhan]. 

Bibliography'. Payne Smith, Thesaurus 
Svriacus, col. 24 66; Fraenkel, Die aramaischen 
Eremdworter , p. 276; G. Jacob, 6. Jahresbe- 
ncht d. geogr. Gesellsch. su Greifswald , 1896, 
p. 4 5 do., Altarabisches Bcduinenleben , 1897, 
p. 22, 233: Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 346 
s qq-\ Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, nr/ii. 87. 

(Fr. Buhi.) 

ai.-NAMARA, i. a place in Syria. It is 
situated in the harm of al-Safa 3 on an eminence 
Wadi ’ 1 -Sham, which runs from the Djebel 
a ' 7 z (Djebel al-Hawran) to the plain of Ruhba, 
at the spot where it joins the Wadi T-Sa’ut. It 


corresponds to the Roman military post of Namara 
(Waddington, Inscriptions , N°. 2270). Less than 
a mile S. E. of al-Xamara, Dussaud found the 
Nabataean-Arab tomb inscription of the “King of 
all the Atabs”, Maiu ’l-Kais bar c Amru, i. e. the 
Lakhmid Imru ’ 1 -Kais b. c Amru, of the 7 th Keslul 
223 of the era of Bosra 3 = Dec. 7, 328 a. d. (cf. 
vol. i., p. 382 a ). 

Bibliography'. R. Dussaud (and Clermont- 
Ganneau), Inscription riabateo-arabe d'en-Nemara , 
in Revue Arckeol series iii., vol. xli., 1902, ii., 
p. 409-421: J. Halevy, in Revue Semitique , xi., 
1903, p* 58 — 62; F. E. Peiser, Die arabische 
Inschrift von En-Nemara , in O.L.Z ’., vi., 1903, 
p. 277 — 2815 M. Hartmann. Zur Inschrift von 
Namara , in O.L.Z ix., 1906, p. 573 — 584; 
M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fur semit. Epigraphik , 
ii., 1908, p. 34 — 37; Th. Xoldeke, Der Araber - 
konig von Namara , in Florilegium Melchior de 
Vague, Paris 1 909, p. 463 — 466; Clermont- 
Ganneau, in R.A.O . , vi. 305 — 310; vii. 167 — 
170; J.-B. Chabot, Repertoire d'epigraphie semi- 
tique, X'°. 483; R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie , p. 255, 269, 353, 371, 378. 

Three other places bore the same name in 
ancient times: 

2. Xamara (Waddington, N°. 2172 — 2185), the 
modern Druse village of Nimra in the Djebel al- 
Hawran northwest of al-Mushennef. 

Bibliography. Xoldeke, in Z.D.M.G . , 
xxix. 437 ; Buhl, Geographic des alien Paldsiina , 
Freiburg 1896, p. 253; Thomsen, Loca sancta, 
p. 92; Dussaud, Voyage archeol. ati Safa , Paris 
19OJ, p. 148, 184; Publications of the Prince- 
ton University Archaeol. Expedition to Syria in 
1904 — 1905, division ii., section A, p. 342; 
division iii, section A, p. 350; Dussaud, Topo- 
graphie, p. 395. 

3. Xamara, a village in Batanaia. probably the 
modern Xamir al-Hawa 3 , N. E. of Der'a. 

Bibliography. Schumacher, in Z.D.P.V . , 
xii. 291 ; xx. 21 1 ; Dussaud, Topographie , p. 341, 
359 

4. Namara, Xam(a)r west of SaDamen, between 
al-Hara (E Wlfif) and Djasim (Gasimea), mentioned 
on an ancient boundary stone. 

Bibliography. Clermont-Ganneau, in R. 
A.O., i. 3 — 5; Dussaud, Topographie , p. 34 1 
(cf. Xamr in Xoldeke, in Z.D M.G . , xxix. 437 ?). 

(E. Honigmann) 

NAM!k KAMAL BEY. [See Kemal Mehmed 
Namik.] 

al-NAML, the Ants, the title of Sura 
xxvii. of the Kur 3 an, the whole of which 
was revealed at Mecca. Noldeke puts it among 
the Suras of the second period. It contains 95 
verses. Its title is taken from verse 18: “When the 
armies reached the valley of the Ants one of them 
said: ye ants, return to your homes lest Solomon 

and his armies crush you without noticing it’ ”. It 
contains one verse that was abrogated (verse 94 
annulled by ix. 5). 

Bibliography', cf. AL-NAHL. 

_ (Maurice Chemoui.) 

NAMRUD, also Namruthi, NimrUd, the Nim- 
rod of the Bible, is associated in Muslim 
legend, as in Haggada, with the story of the child- 
hood of Abraham. The Kur 3 an. it is true, does 
not mention him but probably, as in many other 
cases, only from dislike of mentioning names. 
That Muhammad was acquainted with the legend 
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of Namrud is evident from the following verses. 
“Do you not see how he disputed with Ibrahim 
about the Lord who had gianted him dominion r 
When Ibrahim said: It is my Lord who gives 
life and death, the other replied: I give life and 
I slay. When Ibrahim said: God makes the sun 
rise in the east; do you make it rise in the west; 
then the liar was humbled” (ii. 260). The Ivur 3 an 
exegists are probably right when they see Namiud 
here disputing with Ibrahim and also when they 
refer to Namrud the verse: “What did Ibrahim’s 
people answer ? They only said : Kill him, burn 
him ; but God saved him from the fire” (xxix. 23). 
The legend is already richly developed in Tabari, 
but it is at the beginning of the romance of 
c Antar in the Abraham midrash that we find its 
most luxurious development. 

Tabari already numbers Namrud among the 
three or (with Nebuchadnezzar) four kings who, 
like Sulaiman b. DSwud and Dhu ’l-Karnain, ruled 
the w'hole world. His astrologers told him that a 
child would be born who would overthrow his 
kingdom and destroy his idols. Ibrahim thus becomes 
one of those heroes of legend who are persecuted 
from the moment of birth by a tyrant, to whom 
they are destined to prove fatal, like Moses, Gil- 
garnish, Semiramis, Sargon, Kama (in the Afa/iii- 
bharata ), Trakhan (King of Gilgit), Cyrus, Perseus, 
Telephus, Aegisthus, Oedipus, Romulus and Remus, 
Jesus (see Frazer, Folklote in the Old Testament, 
ii. 437 — 455). Usha, the wife of Azar or of Tarikh 
(Terakh), is able to deceive Namrud and his 
searchers. Ibrahim is bom in concealment ; maturing 
rapidly, he engages in a religious dispute with 
Namrud; Namrud cannot be God for God gives 
life and death. Namrud replies that he can do 
this also for he can execute or pardon a man 
condemned to death. Namrud has Ibrahim thrown 
into the fire; it becomes a cool health-resort. An 
angel keeps Ibrahim cool at which Namrud marvels 
like Nebuchadnezzar at the preservation of the 
three young men in the fiery furnace (Daniel iii. 
24 sq). Namrud resolves to attack the God of 
Ibrahim in his heaven. He feeds four young eagles 
on meat and wine till they are of a great size, 
ties them to the four corners of a chest, fastens 
a spear at each corner with a piece of meat on 
the point and sits in the chest; the eagles, trying 
to reach the meat, fly higher and higher. The 
mountains appear like antheaps and later the 
whole world looks like a ship in the water. It 
is in vain however for he falls to earth. Next he 
builds a tower in order to reach the god of Ibrahim, 
then the tongues are confused ; in place of one 
Syriac tongue, 73 arose. God’s angels admonish 
Namrud. But he equips his armies against God. 
God sends an army of gnats against him, who 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of Namrud’s 
men. A gnat enters Namrud’s brain through his 
nose. For 400 years he had exercised his tyran- 
nical rule and for 400 years he was tortured by 
the gnat until he died. 

Muslim legend derives the name Namrud from 
tamarrada : he who rebelled (against God). But 
there is another derivation, viz. from natnra “tigress” 
in that version of the Namrud legend in which 
Namrud is suckled by a tigress. This version re- 
sembles the Romulus and Remus story (Jean de 
l’Ours) and culminates in the Oedipus story for 
Namrud, brought up unknown, kills his father 
and marries his mother. Al-Kisa 3 i has preserved 


this version and it is given at greater length in 
the introduction to the romance of c Antar. 

Namrud’s father Kana c an b. Kush has a dream 
which troubles him; it is interpreted to mean that 
his son will kill him. The child is born, a snake 
enters his nose, which is an ominous sign. Kana c an 
wants to kill the child, but his mother Sulkha 3 
entrusts him secretly to a herdsman ; the latter’s 
flocks scatter at the sight of the black flat-nosed 
infant. The shepherd’s wife throws the child into 
the water; the waves wash him to the bank where 
he is suckled by a tigress. Already dangerous when 
quite a boy, as a young man he becomes a robber 
leader, attacks Kana c an with his band, kills him 
(without knowing that he is killing his father), 
marries his own mother and becomes king of the 
country and later lord of the world. Azar (already 
in the Kur 3 an the father of Ibrahim) builds him 
a marvellous palace flowing with milk, oil and 
honey, with mechanical singing birds — - in the 
mediaeval epic the wonderful feature of the Chryso- 
triklinium in Byzantium. The lore of astrology, 
the inheritance of Idris and Hermes he acquires 
by force from the pupils of Idris. IblTs teaches 
him magic. He has himself worshipped as a god. 
Then dreams, voices and omens frighten him. In 
spite of all Namrud’s cruel orders, Ibrahim is 
born, brought up and soon shatters the belief in 
Namrud. Namrud throws those who believe in 
God to the wild animals but they do not touch 
them. He denies them food; the sand of the desert 
becomes corn for them; on every grain of it is 
written: “gift of God”. Namrud throws Ibrahim 
into the fire but he is unharmed. Namrud builds up 
a pile of fuel, the flames of which burn the birds 
for miles round — it is impossible to approach 
it. Iblls then designs a ballista which hurls Ibrahim 
on to the flaming pile. Ibrahim spends the finest 
time of his life there under blooming trees and 
amid rippling brooks. Namrud then decides to 
attack the God of Ibrahim in heaven. Starved 
eagles fly up with his litter, until he hears a voice 
saying the first heaven is 500 years in width, it 
is 500 years between heaven and heaven, then 
comes infinity. Namrud shoots an arrow against 
God; the arrow comes back stained with blood. 
Namrud suddenly becomes grey and old and falls 
to the ground. But he plumes himself on having 
slain God. Then a gnat puts an end to his life. 

The history of the Namrud legend. 
Very little can have been taken from the Bible. 
Kur 3 an expositors and collectors of legends call 
Namrud djabbar (tyrant) no doubt after the gibbor 
applied to Namrud in the Bible (Gen. x. 6); Geiger 
also sees in djabbar c anid (xi. 62) an allusion to 
Namrud. Tabari (i. 217) also describes Namrud 
as a mutadjabbir. Muslim legend and Haggada 
( Targ. Sherri on Esther I, i.; Midr. Hagadol, ed. 
Schechter, p. 180 — 18 1; Gaster, Exempla of the 
Rabbis , N. I) make Namrud ruler of the world. 
From Haggada comes the association of Namrud 
with the Tow’er of Babel and in particular with 
the childhood of Abraham, and with the latter’s 
rescue from the fire (Gen. Rabba , xlix., 1 .). The 
death of Namrud caused by the gnat is also based 
on Haggada, which makes Titus, the destroyer 
of the Temple, die in this way. Nebuchadnezzar 
comes to a similar end (see Griinbaum, Neue Bei- 
trage , p. 97 — 99). The flight to heaven especially 
in the romance of Antar with the intervals of 
500 years recall the ascent of Nebuchadnezzar in 
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the Talmud ( Chagiga , p. I3 a ). But the flight has As the personal interpretation is not sufficiently 
far more resemblance to that of Shah Kai-Ka'us explained by meanings, known to be really old, 


as described by FirdawsI (ed. Mohl, ii. 31 — 34). 
The Nairn ud legend borrows from many directions. 
Tabari mentions that Namrud had been identified 
as the Persian Dahhak ( Annales , i. 253) but he 
refutes this idea ( Annales , i. 323, 324). Bible, 
Haggada and Persian epic were further developed, 
the marvels increased, an early history invented, 
Namrud made an Oedipus, and in the Sirat c Antar 
he becomes the hero of a romance. The Muslim 
Namrud legend then found its way into the late 
Jewish legend of Abraham. Bernard Chapira (see 
below) has published one such in Hebrew and 
Arabic. He is certainly wrong in taking seriously 
the authorship of Ka c b al-Ahbar, this is one fiction 
out of many thousands. But the mutual influence 
of Haggada and Muslim legend is indisputable. 
The later Midrash , as M. Grunbaum has clearly 
shown, Pirke R . Elieser , Tanna de be Eliyahu , 
Midrash Haggadol , Sefer haiyashar , Shekel Musar 
of R. Eliyah Hakkohen from Smyrna, is influenced 
in the sections on Abraham and Nimrod by Muslim 
literature. 

Bibliography : The commentaries on Suia 
ii. 260; xxix. 23; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 217, 
219, 220. 252 — 265, 319 — 325; lbn al-Athir, 
Tcdrikh al- Kamil, Bulak, i. 29, 37-40: Tha c labi, 
Kisas al-Anbiya ?, Cairo 1325, p. 46 — 49; al- 
Kisa 3 !. Kisas al-Anbiya 3 , ed. Eisenberg, i. 145- 
149; Sir at c Antar , Caiio 1291, i. 9 — 79 (1306, 
i. 4 — 34); Damirl, Hay at al-Hayawan , s. v. 
nasr ; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed . . . 2 , 1902, 
p. 1 12 sq.. 1 1 5 sq., 12 1 5 M. Grunbaum, Nene 
Bcitrage , p. 90-99, 1 25-132; Bernard Chapira, 
Legendes bibliques attributes a Kab el-ahbar , in 
R. E. J., 1919, lxix., p. 86 — 107, Arabic and 
Hebrew text 1920, lx. 37 — 44; B. Heller, Die 
Bedeutung des arabischen z An tar- Remans fur die 
vergl. Litteraturkunde , Leipzig 1931, p. 16—21 ; S. 
Sidersky, Les origines des legendes musulmanes , 
Paiis 3933, p. 31 — 35. (Bernard Hei.ler) 
NAMUS (a.) is a word of many meanings. In 
St. John’s Gospel xv. 26, the coming of the para- 
clete is announced. In the preceding verse a pas- 
sage from the Psalms referring to the haters is 
quoted and ev rw v 6 (/.& ccvtuv given as source. The 
verses in the Gospel from 23 on were already known 
to lbn Ishak in an Arabic version which came 
from a Syriac one as the reproduction of “paraclete” 
by al-manahmana shows. In the same souice the 
word v 6 (xoc; was left untranslated : for we find it 
in lbn Hicham in the form namus. Biographical 
tradition makes Waraka b. Nawfal expressly assert 
the identification of Muhammad with the paraclete 
promised by Jesus mentioned in the passage from the 
Gospel. The oldest forms of the tradition giving 
this episode represent a combination of the Gospel 
passage with Sura lxi. 6. In later developments 
of the tradition the idea of a paraclete gradually 
falls into the backgiound till it was finally inter- 
preted as the name of an individual and 
even received an epithet. Thus we read in lbn 
His_ham, p. 153 that Waraka replied as follows 
to his cousin who asked him about Muhammad’s 
first vision: “If thou hast leported the tiuth to 
me then truly the greatest natnus has come to 
him, who used to come to Musa, and then he 
(Muhammad) is the prophet of this umma etc.” 
In Tabari the “greatest namus ” is in a gloss ex- 
pressly said to be Djibrll. 


! of the true Arabic word namus (root n-tn-s) which 
[ exists alongside of the Greek loanword, and meanings 
; like “the trusted one, confidant of a secret” seem 
! rather to come from the Greek loanword already 
! known in its reference to Djibril (against Dozy, 
j Supplement , s. v.), it was natural to look for a 
I specific use of the word v6{jloc, which admitted of 
! a personal interpretation and could at the same 
j time have been known to the Arabs. Nyberg was 
i reminded by the namus doctrine of the Ikhwan 
al-Safa 3 (see below) of the pseudo-Clementine 
: writings; and T. Andiae derives the namus of the 
I Waraka tradition from the vq\jloc, aiooviot; of the 
j pseudo-Clementines, which acccording to the book 
| K ypvy(zx Tlsrpov was revealed to Adam and after- 
j wards again appeared to all prophets worthy of 
! such an honour, lastly to Moses and to Jesus, 
i However startling the agreement of the conception 
of vbfzoQ xiwviot; with the later forms of the Waraka 
! tradition, the question still remains open, by what 
j way a personal conception of v6fu.o^ could have 
entered Islam. Baumstark quoted a passage from 
the liturgy of St. James of Jerusalem : exx^eux; 
xvr ov Six \/6fj.ov^ h rxiSxybiyy<rxc, Six rc3v irpoip>]rc3v 
and observes that the liturgy was the authoritative 
one in the Beduin camps and must have existed 
in an Arabic translation. It is really quite natural 
to understand vopco<; personally here. No explanation 
of our Waraka tradition can on the other hand 
be obtained from Mandaean writings as Lidzbarski 
has already pointed out in his translation of the 
Ginza , p. 247 sq. 

That there is a true Arabic word namus has 
already been mentioned. The dictionaries give such 
varied meanings for it that we can only consider 
as old and original those that are confirmed by 
quotations. This holds for the meanings “hiding 
place, hunter’s hut. monk’s cell” probably also 
for “buzzer, midge” as nomen agent is from n-m-s 
to “buzz”. On the other hand, not only the meaning 
“cunning” and its derivatives must be secondary, 
but also the already mentioned meanings referred 
j to persons, the latter especially because the word 
j so far as we know, is used also in the later literatuie 
! predominantly in the material sense and the person 
connected with the idea is called sahib al- namus 
etc. (counter-example: Dozy, s. v.). Just as the 
material meanings predominate geneially, so also 
does the meaning of the Greek loanword pre- 
dominate, apart of course from the old poetiy, 
from which the meaning “midge” and particulaily 
the word ndmusiya “mosquito net” have survived 
into the modern vernacular. Below we shall there- 
fore deal only with the development of meaning 
of the Greek loanword. 

The favourite meaning is divine law, with or 
without the addition of ilaht. This law is revealed 
through the prophets, and only men of prophetic 
spirit can be n 'add al-naivamis in this sense. 
The double character, political and religious, of 
the Muslim constitution naturally very much favoured 
I this conception. Thus, for example, al-Kalkashandi, 

! Subh al-A z *ha, i., Cairo 1903, p. 280 gives as 
the first among the z ulum shapiya , Him a l- un- 
ion mis al-mutdallak bi ’ l-niibuwwa. Ibn Slna 
expressly observes in his encyclopaedia Aksam 
al- z Cl Tim al- z akliy a (m Madjmu'at a l- Rasa 0 1 1 , Cairo 
1328, p. 230 sq.) in treating of politics that the 
pertinent works of Plato and Aristotle understand 



by vofia$ not “cunning” and “deceit”, corres- 
ponding to the usage of the vernacular, 
but sunna , revelation, etc., for the laws of the 
community are dependent on prophecy and the 
divine law * similaily Sprenger, Diet, of Technical 
Terms , i. 40. Abu al-Haiyan al-Tawhidi devotes 
the fourth of his Mukabasat to the namus ilahi 
(new ed., Cairo 1929). 

Here we may mention Miskawaih's (Ibn Mis- 
kawaih) definition which is also of literary interest. 
In connection with his discussion of the function 
of the dinar as a measure of the equivalence 
(^thiala) of service and reward ( Tahdhib al-Akhlak. 
makala iv., e. g. Cairo, Khainva, 1322, p. 3$), he 
quotes an alleged saying of Aristotle according to 
which the dinar is a just namus. Xamus , he adds, 
in striking contrast to Ibn Sina, means in Greek, 
siyasa and tadbir [q. v.] : Aristotle says in the 
Eth. Nic. , the greatest namus proceeds from God, 
the second is the judge, the third the dinar; the 
first, as a condition for just settlement between 
the claims of men, is the example which the two 
others follow. The well-known filiation of the 
Muslim books on Hellenistic ethics has resulted 
in this explanation finding a place in later derivatives 
from Miskawaih, e. g. in Xaslr al-Din al-Tusi, 
Akhlak-i Xasi/I , i. 2, 7 (e. g. Tabiiz 1320, p. 152), 
also Kinalizade c Ali b. c Amr Allah al-Hinna 5 i, 
Akhlak-i c Ald^t (124S, 1., p. 78) and each more 
fully than the preceding. As a result of these 
expositions al-Tusi in the economic part of his 
book (ii. 2, p. 254) calls gold briefly the smallest 
namus (translation in Plessner, Der 0 ikovo yu kos des 
Xeupythagoreers „ Bryson ”, 1928, p. 63)*, and 
Kinalizade also follows him (ii., p. 7). 

The namus doctrine of the lkhwan al-Safa 3 
can only be briefly outlined here. In pait i., p. 56 
(Bombay ed.), the namus is defined as a spiritual 
kingdom ( mamlaka ruhanlya') which is upheld 
by 8 kinds of men. God appears as the 7 'dad? 
al-namus . Sahib al-namus is from the context 
Muhammad, in so far as one can identify from 
the context any individuals in the pages of the 
lkhwan al-Safa 3 . A few pages later Muhammad is 
described as the zvadP al-namus . In part iv., 
p. 57, the angels appear as teacheis of the 
ashab al-nawamls. Any one who does not guide 
his life according to the commands and prohi- 
bitions of the latter, has no share in divine namus 
(iv. 147). This spiritual kingdom is the element 
of the lkhwan al-Safa 3 ; they slept in the cave of 
their father Adam [q. v.] for a long period 
until the fore-ordained time {jn'Pad') came under 
the rule of the Lord of the greatest namus (Mu- 
hammad r) and they perceived their spiiitual state 
( madina ) which was raised in the air and from which 
Adam and his wife had been banished (iv. 107). If 
the lkhwan al-Safa 3 by common effort and uniform 
self instruction succeed in building a perfect spiritual 
state (fadila, cf. al-Karabl !), this state will belong 
to the kingdom of the Lord of the greatest namus , 
who has dominion over souls and bodies (iv. 21 1). 
The namus thus even becomes a kind of divine 
being, where there is a discussion of the “philosophic 
service of God”, which represents the higher stage 
in comparison with that of the Muslim teaching 
regarding obligations and duties. This philosophic 
service of God had been, they say, practised by 
the ancient Greeks on the first, middle, and last 
day of the month. The night of the first day was 
divided into three parts. The first was spent in 


worship of namus , the second in meditation on 
the malakut , the third in humble prostration before 
the Creator, confession of bins and repetition of 
prayers by Plato, Idris and Aristotle until the 
break of day (iv. 273 sqql). Nevertheless the namus 
here has not exactly taken the place of God. But 
in several passages of the encyclopaedia he is 
' represented as giving names. Thus he calls the 
> spirits of the planets angels (ii. 97; cf. iv. 244); 
he does the same with the natural forces (ii. 102) 
and (lii. 10) with the nature of origin and decay. 
Above the spheres (dawifir) of the thiee kingdoms 
of nature and of man is the sphere of the divine 
, namus , whose members deal with the affairs of 
the nawatnis and the divine revelations and which 
corresponds to the “surrounding” (ninth) spheie 
of the astronomers (iv. 251)- As the namus and 
the ability to become creative in him involves a 
1 special organisation of man, he has found an 
1 allegorical place in the physiology and psychology 
of the lkhwan al-Safa 3 ; here indeed ttie conception 
changes from page to page. Thus in the first 

■ part of the work (2 nd half, p. 48) five kinds 
of soul are described, two above and two below 
that of man. The former two are the soul of the 

■ angels and the divine ( kudsiya ) soul, one of which 
is the stage of the soul of wisdom, the second 
that of /ww/Ir-prophethood. On the very next 
page the one is the intellectual soul of wisdom 

' and the other the namus- like angel soul. On p. 54 
we find the following gradation : nature, soul, 

I intellect, namus. Nature receives through the soul 
free-will, thiough the intellect the power of thought 
and through the namus commands and prohibitions. 
The parts of the soul are as follows: vegetable, 
animal, logical (human), intellectual (wise), ndmu- 
slya, angelic, which latter serves the namus. Here 
again there is the tendency to personification. It is 
in keeping with this when in iv. 119 (cf. also iv. 

| 146) the story of Socrates in prison (in agreement 
| with the Greek tradition and mentioning the 
Phaedo ) it is related that Socrates will not escape 
from prison for fear of the namus ; he justifies his 
attitude with the words: “He who does not lespect 
the namus is slain by it”. When immediately 
afterwards the namus is identified with the sharfa , 
it is difficult to say whether this is serious or only 
done out of caution. It is nevertheless remarkable 
that the sixth essay of the fourth part which 
treats of the nature of divine namus , of the 
qualifications for prophethood and the qualities 
of a prophet, does not contain the word namus 
at all but instead of it always has sharfa. The 
lkhwan have spiritual powers of their own ; these 
form a series of four stages, the third of which 
is the kuzozoa namusiya ; man attains it at 40 and 
it is the special characteristic of kings and rulers. 
Possessois of this power are called the distinguished 
and noble ( fudalT ? , kirarn ) brethren. Above it is 
only the kuzvzva malakiya (iv. 134 sql). 

The origin of the meaning “cunning” cannot 
be given with certainty: it possibly comes from 
the Arabic meaning “place of concealment”. 
That it was particularly common in the spoken 
language is evident from the quotation given above 
from Ibn Sina. In any case this meaning has under- 
gone a remarkable amalgamation with the Greek 
“law” in the literature of magic for the word 
is there used for magical formulae, particularly 
those which are based on illusions of the 
senses. The pupil of al-Antaki [q. v .] in his 
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Dhail on the latter’s Tadhkira , s. v. simiya ' (iii,, 
Cairo 1924, p. 56)1 gives the namdwis as the first 
section of the science known by this name. But 
the meaning of the word is not limited to this 
kind of magic formulae. 

Through translations from the Arabic the word 
entered the Hebrew literatuie of the middle 
ages with the meaning “law, religious law (of other 
peoples), morality, propriety”; in the latter meaning 
it has survived in the modern Hebrew vernacular. 
It is interesting to note that in the modern dialect 
of Mecca a similar change of meaning is found; 
according to Snouck Hurgionje, Mekkanische Sprich- 
woiter , N°. to, namus means the “spotless, honour- 
able name" which one has among men; its op- 
posite is '’dr, “shame". 

The word namus also plays a considerable part 
as the title of books. 

The “greatest namus" also occurs as the title 
of a book; cf. Ivanow, Catalogue , i. 335 sq. 

Bibliography. On the Waraka-tradi- 
tion: Sprenger, Uber den Ursprung und die 
Bedeutung des arabischen Wortes Namus , in 
Z.D.M.G . , xiii. (1859), p. 690 — 701 (I cannot 
agree with Dozy’s criticism in the Supplement , 
s. v.); do., Das Leben und die Lehre des Mo- 
hammad 2 (1869), i. 124 sqq., 333 sqq.\ Nyberg, 
Kleinere Schriften des Ibn aHArabi (1919), 
p. 13 1 ! T. Andrae, Der Ursprung des I slams 
und das Christentum , p. 204; Waitz, Die Pseudo- 
klementinen ( Texts u. Unters ., xxv. 4), p. 114 sqq., 
129; Baumstark, Das Problem ernes vorislamischen 
chnstlichen Schrifttums m arab. Sprache , in 
Islamica , iv. 565 sq. — On the Arabic 
root: the dictionaries; Fleischer, in Z.D.M.G ., 
xii. (1858), p. 701, note 3; some other meanings 
in Dozy, s. v. — On the literature of 
magic: Fleischer, in Z.D.M.G ., xxi. (1867), 
p. 274 — 276; Steinschneider, in Z.D.M.G ., xix. 
(1865), p. 564; do., Zur pseudeptgr. Lit., p. 51 
sq . ; Ritter, Picatrix , etn arab. Handbuch hel- 
lenistischer Magie ( Vortrage der Bibl. Warburg, 
i.), p.115. — On Hebrew literature: Stein- 
schneider, Polem. u. apologet. Literatur, p. 366, 
379, 383 ; do., Die hebr. C’bersetzungen des 
Mtttelalters , §§ 138, 172, 187, 211, 262; Mai- 
monides, Dalalat al-H adrin, ii., chap. 41. — 
On titles of books: Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Ubers., § 521 ; Cat. Leid ., iii. 306. 

(M. Plessner) 

NAR. [See Diahannam.] 

NARSHAKHI, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Dia ; far 
( d. 348=1959), author of the “History of 
Bukhara”, the original Arabic version of which 
he presented to the Samanid Nuh b. Nasr in 332 
( 943 — 944 )- In 522 (1128 — 1129) the book was 
translated into Persian by Abu Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Kubawi who omitted several “tedious” 
passages. Then in 574 (1178 — 1179) Muhammad 
b. Zufar prepared a new abbreviated edition of the 
book which he presented to Sadr 'Abd al-'AzIz 
b. Burhan al-Din, governor of Bukhara. Finally 
an unknown author continued it down to the 
Mongol conquest. It was in the last form that the 
book was published by Schefer. The book contains 
many interesting notes on the situation in Central 
Asia before Islam and details not found elsewhere 
of the Arab conquest (from Mada’ini ?). The Persian 
translator added further details from the works of 
Abu 1 -Hasan c Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- 
Nishapur, and probably from [Abu Ishak] Ibrahim 


[b. al-'Abbas al-Sull], d. in 243 (857). The in- 
formation about the townships of the distiict of 
Bukhara, their monuments, their products, their old 
customs (such as lamentation for Siyawush, p. 21) 
is very interesting. 

Bibliography. Description topographique 
et historique de Boukhara par Muhammed 
Nerchakky suivie de textes relatifs a la Trans- 
oxiane, publ. by Ch. Schefer, Paris 1892 ( Publ . 
de PEcole des Langues Orientates Viv antes, 
iiird series, vol. xiii., p. 1 — 97). There is also 
an edition lithogr. in Bukhara. The only trans- 
lation so far is that into Russian by N. Lykoshin, 
Tashkent 1897 (ed. by Barthold). Cf. Lerch, 
Stir les monnaies des Boukhar-Khoudahs, in the 
Travail : r de la yme session du congres inter- 
national des orientalistes , St. Petersburg 1879, 
ii. 424; Barthold, Turkestan, Engl, transl., G. 
M.S. , p. 14; Marquart, Etdnsahr , s. index; 
Marquart, IVekrot und Arang, [1907], p. 139 
and passim. (V. Minorsky) 

NASA (often Nisa), the name of several 
places in Persia: in Khurasan. Fars, Kirman 
and Hamadhan; cf. Yakut, iv. 778. (According to 
Bartholomae, nisdya means “settlement”). 

1. Nasa in Khurasan was situated in the 
cultivated zone which lies north of the range 
separating Khurasan from the Turkoman steppes. 
It corresponds to the NiVa/a, N hsxtot srri/ov of the 
classical authors, celebrated for its breed of horses 
(Herodotos, iii. 106; cf. Strabo, xi., ch. xiv., §7). 
Alexander the Great is said to have built an 
Alexandropolis at Nisaia. According to Isidore of 
Charax, ed. W. Schoff, Philadelphia 1914, p. 8, 
the tombs of the Parthian kings were in the town 
of Nlou. Rawlinson, in Jt.E.A.S., 1839, p. too, 
believed he saw in the stock of Turkoman horses 
descendants of the U'ttoi tiio-xtot [Avesta, Videvdat, 
i. 7 seems to have a different locality in view]. 

According to Istakhri, the town of Nasa was 
very like Sarakhs (i. e. like the half of Marw) 
and had much water, many gardens and green 
places and the country round was very fertile. 
Mukaddasi, p. 320, 331 — 332 says that the ten 
gates of the town were buried in verdure. He 
confirms the abundance of springs but says the 
water was not of good quality. Muhammad Nasawl, 
Sirat Dj aldl al-Din, ed. Houdas, p. 22, says that 
the place was very unhealthy on account of its 
very warm climate and that the Turks could only 
live a short time there. According to Nasawl, 
p. 50, the town had a strong citadel. The number 
of tombs of shaikhs and famous men was so great 
that the Safis called Nasa “little Damascus”, cf. 
the biography of Shaikh Sa'id ( Asrar-i Tawhid, ed. 
Zukowsky, p. 45) written in the xiith century. 

Yakut, iv. 776 — 778 places Nasa 5 days’ journey 
from Marw, one day from Abiward and 6 — 7 days 
from Nishapur. Of its dependencies he mentions: 
i. 480: Baluz (>Firuza); i. 857: Taftazan; iii. 
343: Shahristan; iii. 866: Farawa (= KMl-Arwat); 
iv. 328: Kauk. Durun, with the fortress Tak (after- 
wards Yazir) also belonged to Nasa, cf. Barthold, A 
istorii orosheniya Turkestana, p. 37 — 41. Cf. also 
the Ta'rJkh-i Nddiri of Mahdi Khan (Nadir’s stud 
was at Khurramabad, cf. under the year 1044). 
fhe ruins of the capital of Nasa are near the 
little town of Bagir about 12 miles from Ashkhabad 
and 8 from the station of Basma'ln on the Trans- 
Caspian railway. 

2. The Nasa in FlamadJjan perhaps cor- 
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responds to the Nisaya placed by the inscription 
of Darius (BehistUn, i. 13) in Media. It is possible 
that the reference is to the plains of northern 
Luristan [q. v.] (Alishtar, Khawa) where the well- 
known bronzes of Luristan were found; cf. Minorsky, 
in Apollo , London, Feb. 1931. 

(V. Minorsky) 

NASAF. [See Nakhshab.] 

AL-NASAFI, nisba [cf. nasaf] of several eminent 
persons of whom the following may be mentioned: 

I. Abu 'l-Mu'In Maimcn b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad . . , b. Makhul . .. al-Hanah al-MakhulI 
(d. 508=1114), one of the mutakalhmun [q. v.] 
whose scholastic position is between that uf the 
eaily period as represented by c Abd al-Kahtr al- 
Baghdadt [q. v.], who is still endeavouring to find 
a convenient arrangement and an adequate for- 
mulation of the contents of kaldm , and the younger 
mutakallims who have at hand the necessary 
formulas for ready use. Of his works the following 
aie known to me: 

I. Tamhid li-Kaw<fid al-Tazvhid (Cairo, MS. 
2417, fol. 1 — 30; cf. Fihris . . . Mis?-, ii. 51), a 
treatise in which the contents of the creed are 
proved according to the scholastic method. The 
first chapter consists of an exposition of the doctrine 
of cognition, the last of the doctrine of the 
imamate. The work closes with a murshida which 
contains the doctrina de Deo in an abridged form; 
2. Tabsirat al-Adilla (Cairo, MSS. 2287, 6673; 
cf. Fihris . . . Mtsr , ii. 8), an elaborate work on 
dogmatics of nearly the same scheme as the 
Tamhid ; 3. Bahr al-Kaldm , printed at Cairo 
1329 (1911), differs from the two foregoing works 
in so far as it deals with heresies and is polemical. 
It is identical with Alubahathat Ahl al-Sunna 
•wa 'l-JAfamdla mala 'l-Firak al-Ddlla tea ’ l-Mub - 
tadi’-a (Leyden, cod. or. 862) as well as with 1 Aka.' id 
(Berlin, No. 1941; cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeuhniss , ii. 
400). The work is preserved in several libraries 
under one of these titles (Brockelmann, G.A. A., 
i. 426, where the number of five works must be 
reduced to three). 

Bibliography, in the art.; cf. also Hadjdji 
Khalifa, ed. Flugel, index, N°. 6453. 

II. Abu Hafs c Umar Nadjm al-Din (d. 537 = 
1142), jurist and theologian. Of his works 
the only one edited is the c Akd’id which has 
the form of a catechism. It became popular and 
was much commented, probably because it was 
the first abridged form of the creed according 
to the scholastic method of the new orthodoxy. 
In Europe it became known as early as 1843 
through the edition by Cureton (The Pillar of Ihe 
Creed , N°. 2). For editions of and commentaries on 
this work as well as for the other works of this 
scholar that have come down to us, cf. G. A. L n 
i. 427 sq. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 
428 and the references given there. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

al-NASAFI, Hafiz al-DIn Abu ’l-Barakat 
c Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Mahmud, an important 
Hanafi legist and theologian, born in 
Nasaf in Sogdiana, was a pupil of Shams al-A’im- 
ma al-Kardari (d. 642 = 1244 — 1245), Hamid al- 
Din al-Darir (d. 666 = 1267 — 1268) and Badr 
al-Din Kh w aherzade (d. 651 = 1253). He taught 
in the Madrasa al-Kutbiya al-Sultaniya in Kirman, 
came in 710 to Baghdad and died in Rabi c I 710 
(August 1310; according to Kurashi and Ibn Ta- 


ghribirdi: 701) apparently on his way back to 
Idjadj (tn Khuzistan), where he w’as buried. His 
pupils were Muzaffar al-Din Ibn al-Sa c ati, author 
of the Madjma c al-Bahrain (d. 694 = 1294 — 
1295), and Husam al-Din al-Sighnaki, a commen- 
tator on the Hiddya (d. 714= 1314 — 1315) [cf. 
al-marghinanI], 

The best of his works is thought to be the 
Kitab al-Mandr ft Usui al-Fikh , a concise account 
of the foundations of law (Dehli 1870, Constan- 
tinople 1326 and often later); there are numerous 
later commentaries but he himself wrote two, 
one of which is entitled Kashf al-Asrdr (2 vols., 
Bulak 1316). Out of his original plan of writing 
a commentary on the Hiddya of al-Marghinani 
[q. v.] there came the lawbook modelled on it 
Kitab al-WdJi , on which he composed in 684 a 
special commentary, the Kitab al-Kdfi (delivered 
in lectures in Kirman in 689). He had previous- 
ly prepared a synopsis of the ITdfl entitled Kanz 
al-Dakarik (Cairo 1311, Lucknow 1294, 1312, 
etc.) which Ibn al-Sa c atI in 683 (this is no doubt 
the correct reading for 633 in Kaffawi) heard him 
deliver in Kirman. This synopsis was used as late 
as the xix th century in Damascus and at the al-Azhar 
in Cairo (v. Kremer, Mittel-Syrien u. Damaskus , 
Vienna 1853, p.136; do., Agypten, Leipzig 1863, 
ii. 51). The best known printed commentaries on 
the Kanz are: a. Tabyln al-Hakfik of al-Zaila c i 
(d. 743 = 1342 — 1 343 )_in 6 vols., Bulak 1313— 
1315; b. Ramz al-Haka’ik of al- c AinI (d. 855 = 
1451) in 2 vols. Bulak 1285 and 1299; c. Tabyln 
al-I/ahaik of Molla Miskm al-Haiawi (written in 
811 = 1408 — 1409), Cairo 1294, 1303, 1312; d. 
Ta~a.fi l al-Rahmdn of al-Ta’l (d. 1192 = 1778), 
Cairo 1307 etc.; e. the most important: al-Bahr 
al-rtfik of Ibn Nudjaim (d. 970=1562 — 1563) 
in 8 vols., Cairo 1334. 

He also wrote a series of commentaries, e. g. 
two on the Kitab al-Ndfi ' of Nlsir al-Din al- 
Samarkandi (d. 656= 1258) entitled al-MustasJa 
and al-Atanafi", on the Manzuma of Nadjm al-Din 
Abu Hafs al-Nasafi (d. 537 = 1442 — 43) on the 
differences of opinion between Abu Hanifa, his 
two pupils, and al-Shafi c i and Malik entitled al- 
A/ustasfa , as well as a synopsis entitled al-Musaffd 
(finished on 20^ Sha c ban 670); cf. Biockelmann, 
G.A.L., i. 428; also on the Muntakhab fi Usui 
al-Din of Akhsikati (d. 644=1246 — 1247; Ibn 
Taghribirdl, Hadjdji Khalifa, N°. 13095). On the 
other hand, he did not write a commentary on 
the Hiddya , as Ibn Kutlubugha and Hadjdji Khalifa, 
vi. 4S4 say (cf. the story of the origin of his 
IVdfi according to al-Itkani [d. 75S = 1357] in 
Hadjdji Khalifa, vi. 419). He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Kuran, Maddrik al-Tanzll wa- 
HaklPtk al-Ta’wil (printed in 2 vols., Bombay 1279, 
Cairo 1 306, 1326). 

His confession of faith aUUmda fi Usui al-Din 
(apparently also called al-Mandr fi Usui al-Din : 
Kurashi, Ibn Dukmak) became known quite early 
in Europe from Cureton’s edition ( Pillar of the 
creed, London 1843). In it he closely follows the 
c Ahida of Nadjm al-Din al-Nasafi (see above) and 
also wrote a special commentary on it : al-l'limdd 
fi ’ l-ftikdd . 

Bibliogr a p h y : The following borrow 
from the same unknown source: al-Kurashi, al- 
Djazvdhir al-mudta , Haidarabad 1332, i. 270’ 
Ibn Dukmak, Nazm al-Dfumdn fi Tabaka) 
Ashab al-Numdn, Ms. Berlin, Pet, ii. 24, fol. 
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i 4 7 v ; Ibn Kutiubugha, Tad} al-Taradyim , ed. 
Flugel, Leipzig 1S62, N°. 86; Ibn Ta gh rlbirdi, 
al-Slanhal al-saft , Ms. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Arabe 
2071, fol. i6 r . Also al-KaffawI, Flam al-Akhyar , 
Ms. Berlin, Sprenger 301, fol. 282 r — 283V (extract: 
al-Laknawf, at- Fazed? id al-bahiya , Cairo 1324, 
p. 101); HadjdjI Khalifa, Kashf al-Zunun, ed. 
Flugel, index ; Flugel, Classen d. hanafit . Rechts- 
ge lehr ten, Leipzig 1 860, p. 276, 323, where the 
date of death is wrongly given; Brockeimann, 
G A Z., li. 196 — 197; Sarkis, Dictionnaire de 
bibhogr. arabe , col. 1852 sq . ; Nicolas P. Aghnides, 
Mohammedan theories of finance , New-Vork 1916, 
p. 176, 1 81. (Heffening) 

al-NASAI Abu c Abd al-R\hman Ahmad b. 
Shu c aib b. c AlI b. B ahr B. Sinan, author of 
one of the six canonical collections of 
traditions [cf. HADlrH], d. 303 (915). Very 
little is known about him. He is said to have 
made extensive travels in order to hear traditions, 
to have settled in Egypt, afterwards in Damas- 
cus, and to have died in consequence of ill-treat- 
ment to which he was exposed at Damascus or, 
accoiding to others, at Ramla, in consequence 
of his feelings in favour of ‘All and against the 
Umaiyads. On account of this unnatural death he 
is called a martyr. His tomb is at Makka. Al- 
NasaT's collection of traditions is divided into 
51 chapters, each of which is subdivided into 
bdbs,. As to the subjects, considerable space is given 
to traditions dealing with the ceremonial duties 
( c ibdddt ) ; the chapters ihbds , nuhl, rnkbd and 
c umrd (forms of bequest, donation etc.) do not 
occur in any of the other collections, although a 
part of the materials contained in them appears 
under different heads. On the other hand, chapters 
on eschatology ( fitan , ktydma , etc.), on hero-wor- 
ship ( mandkib etc.), on the Kur 3 an are lacking. 

Brockeimann mentions two other works by al- 
Nasa’l: Ft Fadl c Alt , published at Cairo 1308, 
under the title Kitdb Khasdlis Amir al-Mifminin 
c Ali b. Abi Tdlib , and Kitdb al-Diiafd? ( G.A.L . , 
1, 182). : 

B i b l i 0 g > ap h y : Ibn Khallikan, N°. 28; al- 
Dhahabi, Tabakat al-Huffdz s ii. 266 sqq . ; Ibn 
Hadjar al- c AskalanI, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib , Haidar- 
abad 1325, i. 36 sqq . : al-Sam c am, Kitdb al- 
Ansdb , G.M.S., xx., fol. 559; Goldzihei, Mu- 
hammedanische Studien , 11. 1 4 1 , 249 sqq.\ do., 
in Z. D. M. G. % 1 . 112; Wustenfeld, Der Imam 
el-Schdfli nnd seine Anhanger , in Abh. G. W. 
Gott ., xxxvii. 108 sq. (A. J. Wfnsinck) 
NASARA. Christians, more especially the 
adherents of the Oriental churches living under 
Muslim rule (differentiated from Rum “Greek 
Christians”, If randy “Western Christians”). The 
word is derived from the Syriac Kasrdvd (Ilorovitz, 
Koran, i 'n ter such ungen , p. 144 sqq ?) ; the Arabic 
singular is iVasranl. 

. 4 . Before Isliim. j 

A complete investigation of the materials for ! 
the history of Christianity in Arabia and among 
the Arabs before the rise of Islam has not yet j 
been made, and only the principal facts can be 
summarily given here. 

Christianity naturally spread into Aiabia from 
Syria and al- Irak though no date can be given 
for the earliest infiltration. Bishops of the encamp- 
ments are early mentioned but they should pro- 
bably be assigned to Syria. Arab Christian history | 


may be said to begin with the conversion of 
Ghassan [q. v.] ; the chief al-Harith b. Djabala 
was an ardent monophysite and in A. D. 542 or 
543 he persuaded the empress Theodora to appoint 
Jacob Baradaeus as bishop of Edessa with a 
wandering commission, and Theodore as bishop 
of Busra in the monophysite cause. Nestorian 
Christianity came to Hira [q. v.] at an early date. 
Its bishops are often mentioned from a. D. 410 
till c. 1000 and a monastery was built there by 
410. Three Nestorian patriarchs were buried there. 
Al-Mundhir III (d. 554 ) [ c ^* LAKHm] was a pagan 
though he had a Christian wife, who built the 
convent called after her Dair Hind, while some 
of the notables were also Chiistian. Theological 
controversy in the Greek empire drove many 
monophysites into exile in Hira; in 518 a mono- 
physite monastery existed, and fiom 551 mono- 
physite bishops are recorded. Nu c man III was 
converted c. 593 by the Nestorians. 

Nestorian missions followed the trade routes, 
one of which followed the coast. Bishops in the 
district of Bahrain are recorded in 575 an d 676, 
in the island of Samahidj in 410, and in c Uman 
in 424. Another route was across the peninsula. 
One story says that Nadjran was evangelised by 
a native who was converted in Hira ; another sends 
monophysite exiles thither from Hira, while a third 
brings the evangelist from Syria. Christianity had 
probably reached Nadjran before 400. The Abys- 
simaus invaded south Arabia in the beginning 
of the sixth century and conquered the country. 
As soon as they had withdrawn, a chieftain Masruk 
or Dhu Nuwas, who was a Jew by religion, 
attacked and persecuted the Christians not only 
in Nadjran but also in Hadramawt in 525. A 
second Abyssinian expedition defeated Masruk, 
who was slain or drowned, and Abyssinian rule 
was firmly established. Probably these expeditions 
were part of Greek policy to set up an obstacle 
to Peisia and ciusading motives were secondary. 
The invaders would have introduced the mono- 
physite faith if it was not already present. When 
the Persians conquered south Arabia they naturally 
then favoured the Nestorians. The great church of 
San c a 3 seems to have been built on the site of a 
pagan sanctuary and a Nestorian bishop was ap- 
pointed C. SOO A. D. [cf. ABRAHA, HIM YAK, SAN C A 3 ]. 

From the borders Chiistianity percolated into 
the interior. Bishops are recoided at Aila [q. v.], 
Duma [cf. djawf] and Taima 3 , and most of the 
tribes in the north had some knowledge of the 
faith even if the saying attiibuted to ''All, “All 
they know of Christianity is wine-bibbing”, is 
exaggerated. The tribes most affected were, in the 
west Salih, Ghassan, Djudham and Lakhm, in the 
east Taghlib, Bakr with c Idjl, Hanifa, RabT c a, Tamlm 
and Tanukh, and in the centre Taiy with Tha c laba 
and part of Kuda^a. 

B. Under Islam (mediaeval period). 

I. History. It is generally recognised that the 
attitude of Muhammad towards the Christians, 
which had at first been favourable, changed to- 
wards the end of his life: probably when the 
expanding boundaries of the Muslim state brought 
him into contact with Christian tribes [cf. art. 
MUHAMMAD, iii. 735a]. The problem of subject 
Christians scarcely arose during his lifetime, since 
his relations with Christian tribes and settlements 
(e. g. Aila, Duma) were generally regulated by 
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treaties, the best known of which is that concluded 
with the Christians of Nadjran [q. v.]. By the terms 
of this treaty, the latter were allowed to keep 
their religion and manage their own affairs, if they 
paid a fixed tribute, entertained the Prophet’s 
representatives for a month, gave certain supplies 
in the event of a war in the Yaman, and abstained 
from usury. To the same period belongs the general 
command given in the Kur’an (ix. 29) to fight 
against those who have received a book until they 
pay tribute (here called al-Jjizyn , q. v.) and are 
humbled. 

The conquests of Khalid b. al-Walld suddenly 
made the problem acute. During the reign of 
c Umar it was solved, like all the problems of the 
state, in a hand to mouth way, usually by applying 
the precedent of the Nadjran treaty. Hira, the 
cities of Syria and Mesopotamia made individual j 
treaties with the Muslim commanders; the terms 
differ in detail, but all include a fixed tribute. 
Muslim governors were set over the provinces - 
and big towns, but the minor officials were not , 
changed. The people paid much the same taxes I 
as before and there was little interference with ; 
their social and religious life. Sometimes a church 
or part of one was taken and turned into a mosque ; i 
more often, probably, churches and monasteries . 
were respected, as also were existing property 
rights. On the occupation of al- c lrak there was a 
movement among the tribes to seize the conquered [ 
lands, and it would seem that a district was for j 
a time assigned to the tribe Badjila (cf. Baladhuri, , 
p. 267 sq.\ Kitab al-Umm , iv. 192), but in the end 
c Cmar applied the precedent established by Mu- ! 
hammad on the conquest of Khaibar and left the j 
conquered lands to their owners, to be administered j 
as a trust for the benefit of the conquerors [see j 
art. fa?]. On the other hand, he exiled the Christians 
of Nadjran to al- c Irak so that “there might be ; 
but one religion in Arabia’’, though isolated j 
Christians lived in al-Madina itself. c l'mar had a | 
Christian slave who was set free at his death (Ibn ; 
Sa c d, vi. no), and Abu Musa had a Christian J 
secretary who accompanied him to al-Madina. I 
‘Umar is represented, even in Christian sources, 
as friendly towards Christians, and in his last I 
charge he recommended the dhimmis to the care j 
of his successor as “the support of your families”. ; 

During the following decades the treatment and j 
status of Christians shows many contradictions, j 
and was often determined apparently by individual j 
caprice. While new churches were built even in j 
towms founded by the Arabs, such as Fustat and 
Basra, and the caliph even helped to restore the 
church at Edessa {Corp. Script . Chr . Or., ser. iii., 
xiv. 288), in many other places churches were 
destroyed, and both Mu c awiya and c Abd al-Malik 
tried to seize the cathedral at Damascus before 
al-Walld finally incorporated it in the mosque. 
Christians continued to hold high offices in the 
administration: Mu c awiya had a Christian secretary, 
Sardjfln, who was succeeded by his son, and c Abd 
al- c AzTz had as his treasurer a wealthy Christian, 
Athanasius, though c Abd al-Malik despoiled him 
of much of his wealth. State accounts in Syria 
and Egypt were kept in Greek until the reign of 
c Abd al-Malik, and local accounts in Egypt were 
still kept in Greek for long afterwards. There 
were Christians in the Muslim armies, and some 
gave military service instead of tribute. When 
the Djaradjima of Mount Lebanon were defeated, 
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| a clause in the treaty stipulated that they should 
j wear Arab dress (Baladhuri, p. 161). Yet there was 
, some persecution as well as cases of forced con- 
version. Jews were settled in some of the conquered 
towns because they were enemies of the Christians 
(Baladhuri, p. 127). The Jacobites paid a special 
tax to Mu c awiya ( Corp . Script. Chr. Or., ser. iii., 
iv. 70), and the government sometimes prevented 
the election of a patriarch. The Christian Arabs 
of Mesopotamia formed a special category; these 
paid double zakat instead of tribute, but a chief 
of Taghhb was savagely tortured because he would 
not renounce his faith. Personal relations between 
Muslims and Christians were often friendly. It is 
said of a poet that “he never made love poems 
about the wife of a Muslim or a d him mi" (JCitab 
al-A ghani 3 , iii. 291). c Uthman showed gi eat honour 
to Abu Zubaid, and the relations of c Abd al-Malik 
with the poet al-Akhtal are notorious [see art. 
al-akhtal]. 

From this time, however, the condition of the 
subject Christians began to deteriorate. c Abd al- 
Malik changed the system of taxation in Egypt, 
Syria and Mesopotamia (Dionysius of TellMahre, ed. 
Chabot, p. 10; Abu Yusuf, p. 23 sq.), and introduced 
the personal tax on non-Muslims. In many districts 
the form of receipt was a leaden seal fastened 
round the neck or wrist. c Umar II gave orders to 
dismiss all d hi minis from government service, but 
such confusion resulted that the order was soon 
afterwards ignored. He %vas also the author of the 
famous “ordinances”, in later times attributed to 
c Umar I (cf. Abu Yusuf, p. 73), which prescribed 
the restrictions to be placed on d hi minis and the 
wearing of the znnriar [q. v.] as their distinctive 
badge. (According to the Nestorian Chronicle 
[Patr. Or., xiii. 630], this had earlier been the 
badge of Christian scholars). 

By the end of the second century, as may be 
seen from the works of Abu Yusuf and al-Shafi c I, 
the customs governing the dhi minis were more 
or less fixed, but insistence on them depended 
on the whim of the governor and the temper of 
the populace. It was now accepted that no new 
churches might be built in towns where Muslims 
lived, though the old might be repaired. A gover- 
nor’s fancy or a riot might destroy churches and 
there was no redress ; the cathedral at San c a , 
for example, was destroyed for its wealth. At 
least six rebellions of the Copts took place during 
the century. Harun al-Rashid reenacted the “or- 
dinances” forbidding Christians to be like Muslims 
in dress and style of riding; but during the reign 
of Ma J mun, the Christian headman of Bura in 
Egypt woie black on a Friday and rode in state 
to the door of the mosque, when his deputy entered 
and led the prayers. Their use of horses and riding 
saddles began to raise objection, and restrictions 
were placed on religious processions; crosses were 
sometimes tolerated though banners were forbidden. 
Taxation became heavier and cases of extortion 
are recorded. The caliph kept a careful eye on 
the Church and a patriarch had to get his ap- 
proval and do him homage, often at a price. A 
discontented Christian found it easy to get govern- 
ment help in making trouble for his opponents. 
At this time Christian doctors became prominent 
as favourites of the caliph and they did not al- 
ways use their influence in a Christian manner. 
Discussions on religion took place; at one, when 
Ma J mun was present, the Catholicus, the Head 

54 
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of the Dispersion, the heads of the Sabians, the 
chief priest of the fire temple and Muslim theo- 
logians took part. Many Christians were in govern- 
ment service or were secretaries to public men, 
and even the fanatical al-Mutawakkil had a Christian 
secretary. In 236 (850) this caliph intensified the 
repressive laws. A Christian had to wear a yellow 
tailasan and the zuntiar and a woman had to wear 
a yellow wrap out of doors. If he rode he must 
have wooden stirrups and two balls on the back 
of the saddle. Men (or slaves) had to wear the 
ghiyar [q. v.]. They were to be dismissed from 
the civil service. All new churches were to be 
pulled down and the cross might not be displayed 
at festivals. Their graves had to be flush with the 
ground. The tithe was levied on their houses and 
wooden devils fixed to them. Four yeais later they 
were forbidden to ride horses and were told to 
wear two yellow durrcfci. These laws are the limit 
of legal persecution and continued to govern in 
theory though not always observed in practice. 

Christians were always to be found in the civil 
service; some even were connected with the army. 
In Egjpt it was enacted that they should be present 
on Fridays when the Muslims were absent (Makrlzl, 
Khitai \ ii. 227). One was called wazlr in the time 
of al-Mu c tamid ; it seems, however, that the title 
had become cheap and he was only a high official 
(Yakut, Irshad , ii. 130, 259). The first rulers to 
promote Christians to the highest rank were the 
Buyids [see c adud al-dawla] and the Fatimids. 
This was quite exceptional, but their strength and 
influence in the administration at all times can be 
seen from the constant complaints of the dishonesty 
of Christian secretaries. More especially in the 
finance department they possessed a quasi-monopoly, 
which lasted in Egypt down to the nineteenth 
century. 

That Muslim intolerance did grow more bitter 
is shown by compaiiog the accounts of al-Akhtal 
in the Kitdb al-Aghani with the remarks of Ibn 
Rashlk ( c Umda , i. 21). In later times the rulers 
were often more tolerant or far-sighted than the 
populace; nevertheless, additional taxes were some- 
times laid on the dh.mmis. In Egypt an extra 
dinar was exacted from them between 1260 and 
1280, in addition to the poll-tax, which was then 
called djaliya (Makrlzl, i. 106). At intervals fresh 
attempts were made to impose a distinctive dress 
upon them. Their request to -wear white turbans 
•with a badge was refused at the instance of Ibn 
Taimlya [q. v.] and in Egypt blue became their 
distinctive colour. On the whole, they were worse 
off than their Muslim fellow-subjects, for, while 
both suffered from oppression by the ruler, they 
were liable in addition to be attacked by their 
fellow citizens. Cases of mass conversion still oc- 
curred, but the disappearance of the large Christian 
population of noithern Mesopotamia, which con- 
tinued down to the late middle ages to be the 
chief centre of Christianity in the Muslim dominions, 
is probably to be connected with the general decay 
of agriculture there. 

2. Legal status. Here as elsewhere the facts 
of history do not fit the systems of the theorists, 
who condemned the laxity of the people on the 
one hand and the highhandedness of the rulers on 
the other. The general legal position and the 
egal view of taxation are outlined in the articles 

wmH’. 1 ? 1 ™ and SH AR5 EJ- To this outline 
etails may be added from the system of 


| Malik, which is less libeial than that of Abu 
I Hanlfa Malik taught that a treaty once made with 
; dhimmis cannot be changed. They may not enter 
j mosques or Mecca and the blood money for them 
is half that for a Muslim. New churches may not 
be built in or near the towns of Islam though 
the old may be repaired. Malik, when consulted, 
said that a Christian, who had blasphemed the 
Prophet, should be put to death, and this was 
done. A Muslim may not borrow from them, nor 
become a partner with them in business unless 
he is present at all transactions. Another opinion 
would let them be sleeping partners. A Muslim 
should not rent land from them as a metayer , but 
it is not illegal, and one who is part owner of a 
house with a Muslim has the light of pre-emption. 
One, who is trading in his own town, pays no 
tax beyond the general tribute; if he goes to an- 
other town and buys goods with money brought 
with him, he pays the trade tax (tithe), but there 
is no tax on the sale of these goods. Dhimmis 
must not kill sacrifices for Muslims; if they do, 
the sacrifices must be repeated. A Muslim woman 
should kill a beast rather than ask them to do 
so If one marries a Muslim woman with the 
consent of her guardians, they shall all be 
punished, but if he pretended to be a Muslim, 
the marriage is invalid. They may not arrange 
a maniage for a Muslim woman nor a Muslim 
that of his dhimmi sister. Married dhimmis are 
divorced by the conversion of the woman. Malik 
did not approve of dhimmi foster-mothers for 
Muslim children. If a Muslim commits adultery 
with a dhimmi woman, he is punished ac- 
cording to his law and she is handed over to 
her co-religionists to be dealt with according to 
their law. The evidence of a dhimmi is not ac- 
cepted. Should he turn Muslim, his evidence is 
still not accepted (i. e. about things that happened 
while he was a dhimmi ), consequently dhimmi 
women cannot give evidence about a birth. If a 
Christian buys or is given a Muslim slave, the 
transaction is valid, but the slave must be sold 
to a Muslim. Muslim law applies to all business 
dealings between dhimmis , except usury, though 
they may practise this among themselves. They 
may not be taught the Kurban. A Muslim may 
not prevent his Christian slave from drinking 
wine, eating pork and going to church. It may 
be noted that Mawardi admits the possibility of 
a dhimmi becoming waztr ( wazir al-tanfidh). 

One authority says that eight acts put a dhimmi 
outside the law: an agreement to fight the Mus- 
lims, fornication with a Muslim woman, an attempt 
to marry one, an attempt to turn a Muslim from 
his religion, robbery of a Muslim on the highway, 
acting as a spy or guide for unbelievers, or the 
killing of any Muslim. 

3. Social Status. The fact that Christians, like 
other dhimmis , were citizens as it were at second 
remove, was of course reflected in their social 
position. The full consequences of this disability 
were to some extent mitigated by their numbers 
and influence in the public administration, and 
by their monopoly or quasi-monopoly of important 
professions. Christians weie distinguished more 
especially as doctors (the family of Bukhtlshu c , 
Ibn Butlan [q. v.] etc.) and druggists. A Muslim 
complained that he could get no patients in an 
unhealthy year because he spoke good Arabic 
and not the dialect of Djundaisabur [q. v.] and 
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wore cotton instead of silk (Djahiz, Hi tab al- 
Bukhala ?, p. 85) and al-Ghazall says that in many 
towns the only doctor was a dhimmi. Some were 
rich, and it was often their imprudent display 
which provoked the mob to violence. The pro- 
hibition of usury in Muslim law operated in favour 
of the dhimmis as merchant* and money-changers, 
and gave them the monopoly of such trades as 
those of goldsmiths and jewellers. 

Apart from numerous instances of friendly per- 
sonal relations between individuals, the generally 
good relations between the Muslims and Christians 
is shown by the universal celebration of the great 
festivals of the Chiistian year, and the holidays 
and fairs which accompanied the feasts of the 
patron saints at the principal monasteries (cf. A. 
Fischer, in Berichte uber d. Verb. d. Sachs. Ak. d. 
IFiss. zn Leipzig , Phil.-hist. Kl., 1929). Christians 
took part in the intellectual life of the com- 
munity, and the books they wrote are named with 
approval by the Muslim historians. The strict letter 
of the law regarding non-Muslims was not always 
applied. While marriage to a Muslima was always 
forbidden, fornication with one was not always 
punished with death. At times the Muslim murderer 
of a dhimmi was executed. Even the apostate 
sometime found mercy, on the ground that forced 
conversions were not valid. Chiistians kept Muslim 
slaves, both male and female, and acted for Muslims 
in business. 

In spite of all this, the stigma of inferiority 
remained. The humiliating regulations, the need 
for constant watchfulness, the constant recourse 
to intrigue and influence to circumvent the law, 
the segregation of dhimmi s in many cities, in- 
evitably sapped their morale. Still more serious 
were their legal disabilities; there could be no 
true justice for the dhimmi when his evidence 
was excluded from the Muslim courts, even though 
kadis were enjoined not to discriminate against 
them in other respects, nor could there be any 
permanent social relationship in the absence of 
intermarriage. It is not surprising therefore that 
the Christian communities of the East gradually 
dwindled not only in numbers, but also in vitality 
and moral tone. 
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C. The Ottoman Empire. 

Since the period of the Tanzimat [q. v.] the Otto- 
man Empire has gradually abandoned the govern- | 
mental traditions of Muhammadan states, and this , 
change has fundamentally affected the treatment i 
of its Christian subjects. On the other hand, this ■ 
change was actually brought about by the very | 


; problems with which the Ottoman government 
[ became confronted through the existence of a large 
j Christian population in its territory. 

Up to the beginning of the xixth century the 
I treatment of Christians in the Empire was, on 
the whole, in accordance with the prescriptions 
of the sharfa after the Hanafi madhhab as to 
the treatment of dhimmis , the chief authority on 
these questions being the Multaka * l-Abhur of 
Ibrahim al-Halab! (cf. the Constantinople edition 
of 1309, p. 90). Christians were subject to the 
payment of the djizye-i geberan , more often called 
kharadj in Turkey [cf. these two articles], whence 
the expression kharadj -guzar. This tax was levied 
in three classes, according to the financial capacity 
of the payers. D’Ohsson ( Tableau , iii. 4 sqq.) says 
that in his time (about 1800) each year 1,600,000 
tax-forms were issued for the non-Muslims, of 
which 60,000 were in the capital. The regulations 
as to the building and restoration of Christian 
churches were observed in principle; the Hanafi 
madhhab allows the restoration of decayed churches 
but not of churches deliberately demolished; Sheikh! 
Zade, however, in his commentary on th e Multaka 
{JMadjmf al-Anhur , punted Constantinople 127 6, 
p. 415) complains that this distinction was not duly 
observed in his time (1666). From the xvith century 
indeed the building and rebuilding of churches 
was a subject of frequent intervention by the 
representatives of foreign Christian powers. The 
turning of churches into mosques by the Ottoman 
conquerors — such as the case of the Aya Sofia — 
was generally in concoi dance with Islamic laws of 
war. Likewise the prescriptions about clothing were 
observed and from time to time reinforced; as 
late as the xviiith century certain sultans such as 
c Othman III and Mustafa III aie known to have 
given special attention to this point. 

We also find in the ka nun- names — the contents 
of which were declared in accordance with the 
shar'Pa by the Sheikh al-Islam — some special 
clauses about non-Muslims {kafirs). A kanun-name 
of the time of Suleiman I prescribes that, in 
the case of certain crimes that are punished by 
fines, the fines of non-Muslims shall amount to 
only half the sum inflicted on a Muslim in each 
case (cf. the second kanun-name , published as ap- 
pendix to T. O. E. M ., iii. 3, 4, 6). The same 
kanun-name gives directions with regard to the 
inheritance of non-Muslims. 

The Christians thus constituted in the Ottoman 
Empire, just as in other Muhammadan states, a 
section of the population which, so far as their 
relations with the Government went, had minor 
rights compared to Muhammadans and to which 
the high functionaries of the state never belonged. 
They were improperly designated by the term 
ra'aya , which word originally means all subjects 
of a Muhammadan ruler, in allusion to a well- 
known tradition which compares the ruler with a 
shepherd and his subjects with a flock {rdiya, 
cf. al-Bukhari, DjunPa, bab 11). Hence the use 
of the term rayas in European works when 
speaking of the Christian subjects of the sultan. 
G l aitr [q. v.] was a more or less contemptuous 
expression in the idiom of Muslim circles. 

There had been, however, since the coming into 
existence of the Ottoman Empire, several circum- 
stances that presented the pioblem of the Christian 
subjects in forms quite different from those pre- 
vailing in contemporary Muhammadan states. The 
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beginnings of the Ottoman state itself had been 
anything but orthodox. Ertoghrul, according to most 
sources, was only a converted Muslim and "Othman 
and Orkhan, the founders of the state, had many 
dealings with the Christian aristocracy of Bithynia, 
some of whom joined readily the cause and the 
creed of the new conquerors. Christianity was at 
that time still widely spread in Asia Minor and 
was at first adapted to the rather unorthodox 
mystic form in which the Turcomans of Rum had 
made acquaintance with Islam. Large parts of the 
population adhered for centuries to a Christian- 
Islamic mixture of religious convictions, such as 
appeared in the derwish revolt under Simawna 
Oghlu Badr al-Din (cf. Babinger, in /?/., xi.), and 
as suivived in the beliefs and practices of the 
Baktashls and the mixed worship of ceitain 
saints by both the Islamic and the Christian popu- 
lation. Survivals of this mixed creed were also 
observed among the so-called Crypto-Christians of 
Trebizond (cf. Hasluck, in Journal of Hellenic 
Studies , xli. 199 sqq.). It was only after the re- 
storation of the Empue in the xv** 1 century that 
the orthodox Islamic attitude prevailed in the 
government of the sultans, who repeatedly had to 
take strong measures against the heterodox elements. 

During this same period it was of no less impor- 
tance that the Ottoman Empire came to incorporate 
more and more territories in Europe exclusively in- 
habited by Christians. With the exception of eastern 
Thrace, northern Macedonia, Bosnia and Crete, the 
new subjects were never islamized in great numbers; 
in the Empire they came to form a very consider- 
able minority, which was counterbalanced only 
by the large Muhammadan population of the Asiatic 
territories. So long as the government and the 
Muhammadan ruling class were strong, this did 
not affect the political system. But this ruling 
class itself, as well as their powerful military in- 
strument, the Janissaries, were recruited in a large 
measure from the Greek and Slavonic Christian 
population of the European provinces and ofteD 
kept up friendly relations with their non-converted 
kinsmen (one of the many instances is that of 
Djandarlf Khalil Pasha under Muhammad II). Ac- 
cordingly much consideration was shown to large 
parts of the Christian population, and the more 
so as many Christians served on minor posts 
in the state chanceries, where they performed 
important administrative duties (Crusius, Turco- 
graecia , p. 14). Besides, many high-placed persons, 
including the sultans themselves, had, through their | 
harems, many Christian relations without and within | 
the Empire. So the domestic and foreign policy j 
of the state often brought about measures of tole- 
ration, which were not altogether in accordance 
with the strict demands of Muhammadan law. An 
outstanding example is the w r ay in w r hich Constanti- 
nople and its Christian inhabitants were treated after 
the excesses of the first days of the conquest were 
over. Muhammad II did all that he could to re- 
populate his new capital, even with Greeks, when 
the Muhammadan element proved insufficient; he 
even had a new Oecumenical Patriarch chosen not 
long after the conquest (cf. Fr. Giese, Die Stellung der 
christlichen Untertanen im Osmanischen Reich , in 
/*/., I 93 I > P- 264 sqq.). Only afterwards, in the 

first half of the xvith century, when Muhammadan 
fanaticism had increased, there was a party which 
invoking the fact that the town had been taken 
Dy torce ( anwatnn) f d a i med the destruction of all 


churches that were left to the Christians, and only 
with great difficulty was evidence constructed to 
prove that Constantinople was really taken by a 
capitulation (cf. J. H. Mordtmann, Die Kapitulaticn 
von Konst anti nope l im Jahre 14s 3-) in Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift , xxi., 1912, p. 129 sqq.). Other signs 
of fanaticism in the same period are i. a. the in- 
tention attributed to Selim I to conveit all Christians 
to Islam, the wish of Murad III to turn all churches 
into mosques and the alleged oath of Muiad IV 
to exterminate all Christians. Still, apart from these 
occasional outbursts, tolerance prevailed. In the 
capital a Greek Christian aristocracy and plutocracy 
was permitted to live in the quarter of Phanar; 
from their midst came influential persons such as 
Michael Kantakuzenos, the “pillar of the Christians" 
(Jorga, iii. 21 1) in the xvith century, and the 
well-known Phanariote families who later supplied 
dragomans to the Porte and the princes of the 
Danube principalities. 

The official attitude towards the Christians was 
complete abstinence from their domestic religious 
and secular affairs so long as this did not affect the 
public order. This explains also the tolerance towards 
the activities of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who were sent from the xvph century onwards to 
convert the eastern Christians. The government 
took no interest in the different denominations of 
Christians, while their internal divisions reinforced 
its authority. R. Gragger in his article Turkisch- 
Ungarische Kulturbeziehungen ( Literaturdenkmaler 
aus Ungarns Turkcnzeit , in Vngarische Bib ho - 
thek , i., N°. 14, Berlin 1927) depicts the tolerant 
attitude and the sometimes amused interest of the 
Turkish Pashas in Hungary in the religious dis- 
putes between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
On the other hand, the serious domestic troubles 
amongst the Greeks belonging to the much decayed 
Oecumenical Patriarchate, as the result of which the 
party of the patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris took, in the 
first half of the xviB h century, a definite anti-Roman 
Catholic attitude, could not be wholly indifferent 
to the Porte, because from that time on the only 
political protector of the Greeks was the Ottoman 
government. Arbitrary measures, such as occasional 
executions of the patriaich (for the first time in 
1657; v. Hammer, G.O.R . 2 , iii. 474) and ex- 
cesses in war time are not sufficient to refute the 
statement that the attitude of the government was 
on the whole tolerant. 

What, at length, came to influence most deeply 
this attitude was the interest shown in the lot ot 
the Christians by the governments of the Christian 
powers with whom the Porte began to enter into 
peaceful relations. In the first centuries those foreign 
Christians who were allowed to reside in the sea- 
port towns fell within the category of must a* min. 
Legal conceptions of that time did not distinguish 
sharply between religious denomination and nation- 
ality, both being designated by the word millet ; 
therefore a foreigner who embraced Islam was 
entirely assimilated to the Muhammadan subjects 
of the sultan. In course of time millet came to 
be used also for the different “national” deno- 
minations of the Christians within the Empire. The 
first foreign power to be interested in the Christians 
of Turkey was the Vatican, as was manifested 
several times by the inevitable participation of 
the Popes in the preparation of anti-Turkish cru- 
sades. The Cardinal Protettore di Levante in Rome 
exercised, through his vicar, considerable influence 
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on the Latin Roman Catholic community of Pera, 
which, since the conquest of Constantinople, had 
enjoyed, like the other Christian communities, ad- 
ministrative independence. This “religious pro- 
tection” was not altogether in conformance with 
the wishes of the Christians themselves (G. Young, 

Corps de Droit Ottoman , Oxford 1905, ii. 124), 
but at those times the Porte followed a policy of 
non-intervention and did not seize the opportunity 
of placing these Christian inhabitants of her ter- 
ritory under her more direct control. The same 
policy made her accept without difficulty the re- 
monstrances of a second, more powerful, protector, 
the King of France, who already before the con- 
clusion of the treaty of 1535 had begun to act 
as intermediary between the Catholics in Jerusalem 
and other places in the Levant and the Porte. 

This intervention of France — which, in the eyes 
of Christian Europe, served her as an excuse for 
her entering into diplomatic relations with the 
Porte — was tolerated equally in favour of other 
than French ecclesiastics and missionaries, and of 
non-French Christian prisoners. Occasionally France’s 
protection was also invoked by other than Roman laid down the principle that it could be replaced 
Catholics; in 1639, the Oecumenical Patriarch him- [ by the payment of an exemption tax, which, under 


no important administrative measures were taken, 
while on the other hand the intervention of foreign 
powers in Christian affairs continued and led amongst 
other incidents to the outbreak of the Crimean War 
in 1853. An incident of 1843, in the meantime, had 
made the Porte give a formal assurance to the 
French and English ambassadors with regard to 
the non-application of capital punishment to per- 
sons who had renounced the Muhammadan creed 
(Young, op. cit., ii. 1 1 sqql). 

The law of May 10, 1855 is an important land- 
mark in the history of Ottoman policy towards the 
Christian subjects; this law abolished the capitation 
tax for non-Muslims and envisaged the possibility 
of their service in the army [cf. bJizya and the 
Bibliography of this art.]. This legislative measure 
was completed by the Khatt-i Humayun of 
February 18, 1856, which may be regarded as 
the Magna Charta of the rights of the non-Muslim 
subjets of the Empire; in this memorable edict 
the rights and privileges of the different religious 
denominations and their members were proclaimed 
with more detail ; as to their military service the edict 


self asked the French King to declare himself 
protector of the Eastern Church. The French capi- 
tulation of 1673 recognized at last the protectorate 
of the King of France over the Roman Catholic 
foreign Christians, though a general protectorate 
over all the Christians in the Empire had been 
demanded originally; the famous capitulation of 
1740 confirmed the dispositions of that of 1673 (cf. 
G. Pelissie du Rausas, L.e Regime des Capitulations 
dans /’ Empire Ottoman , Paris 1911, i. 80 sqq,). 
A third powerful protector of Christian interests, 
this time of the Greek Orthodox Christians, arose 
in the xviiith century in the person of the Russian 
Czar. Shortly after the fall of Constantinople 
Ivan the Great had begun to regard himself as 
successor of the Byzantine Emperors and, as the 
power of Russia increased, the Greek orthodox 
Christians in the western and eastern parts of the 
Empire came to look upon the Czar as their 
natural protector. Especially the Christian insti- 
tutions in Jerusalem and the much impoverished 
patriarchate of that town benefited by the Russian 
religious interest. On the other hand, Russia learnt 
to use her influence with the Orthodox Christians 
as a powerful political instrument. The peace treaty 
of Kiiciik Kainardje (1776) recognized at last the 
right of the Russian diplomatic representatives 
to interfere in favour of the Christians in the 
Empire. 

With the weakening of the Empire in the xviiith 
century the so-called “religious protection” became 
a heavy burden on Turkey’s inner political con- 
ditions. Especially after the disastrous happenings 
under Mahmud II's reign, it became clear that the 
old Muhammadan conception of the state, which left 
the non-Muslims entirely to themselves, or to 
others, could no longer be maintained. It was 
one of the chief stimuli to the introduction of 
the Tanztmat. In order to retain as much control 
as possible over her Christian subjects the Porte 
now had to apply her governmental activity equally 
to non-Muslims and Muslims. Accordingly the 
Khatt-i Sherif of Gul-Khane (1839) declared that 


perfect security was guaranteed to 
Muslims or ra c aya , as to their lives, their honour 
and their possessions. Still in the following years 


the name of bedel , came to be regularly applied 
to all non-Muslims. In accordance with the con- 
tents of the Khatt-i Humayun , the Ottoman legis- 
lation now began for the first time to take notice 
officially of the existence of the great number of 
Christian communities existing in the Empire. 
Organic statutes were elaborated for the more 
important of these communities (called millet ) : in 
i860 for the Armenian Gregorian community and 
in 1862 for the Greek Orthodox community. In 
1870 followed the institution, with the cooperation 
of the Porte, of the Bulgarian Exarchate, while in 
course of time a host of laws, decrees and regu- 
lations were issued, containing more detailed pro- 
visions with regard to these and the minor commu- 
nities: Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, 
Mount Athos, the Serbian Church, the Nestorians, 
the Latin communities, and the different churches 
united with Rome (Armenians. Chaldaeans. Maro- 
nites, Melkites). This hiehly complicated legislation 
aimed at making these Christians Ottoman subjects 
in the full sense of the word, but met with great 
difficulties created by the existence of an ages- 
old system of autonomy and by the frequent inter- 
vention of the foreign powers. The leading principle 
of the government was to divest the purely religious 
authorities as much as possihle of their power 
and to reinforce the power of the lay institutions. 
This policy led to endless troubles in which new 
regulations continually tried to restore order. In 
the constitution of Midhat Pasha (1876) Islam was 
proclaimed as the State religion, but immediately 
afterwards there follows the declaration that the pro- 
fession of all recognized religions in the Empire 
is free and that all privileges granted to the 
different religious communities shall be maintained 
(art. 11) Art. 9 guarantees the personal freedom 
of all Ottoman subjects and art. 1 7 their complete 
equality before the law. 

All the time during the period of reforms the 
Turkish government had to reckon with reaction- 
ary feelings against the giaurs in large sections of 
the Muhammadan population, which in many in- 


all subjects, | stances made the application of equal treatment 
v 1 b e f ore t h e law and elsewhere, illusory. This justified 
to a certain extent the never ending remonstrances 
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of the European powers, who lost no opportunity j a Christian population of no numerical importance, 
of insisting on new reforms in favour of the j most of whom live in Constantinople. The Lausanne 
Christians. Art. 62 of the treaty of Berlin (July 13, j Treaty of 1923 contains in its articles 37—45 
187S) stipulated again for the equal treatment only the obligation for Turkey to treat the minorities 
by the Ottoman government of all non-Muslim 011 an equal basis with the Turkish subjects; it 

subjects, amongst others that every one, without provides for their right to live after a personal legal 

difference of religion, should be admitted as a wit- | statute of their own. Finally the treatment of 
ness before the law couits. ! Christians in Turkey has definitely ceased to be a 

The effect of the foreign intervention in their , legal problem in the old sense of the word since, 
favour encouraged on the other hand large sections - by the alteration of the Constitution on April 5, 
of the Christian population to disloyal feelings 1 1928 the state has been completely secularized 
and actions against their legal government. While j (cf. Tarih , Istanbul 1931, iv. 213) by cancelling 
the latter did what it could do to assimilate the j the article declaring that the state religion is Islam, 
different groups of the population, the factors of __ (J. H Kramers) 

dissolution became at the same time ever stronger. al-NASAWI, Muhammad b. Ahmad b. c Ali b. 

Even the peaceful relations that had hitherto cha- Muhammad, an Arabic historian, biographer 
racterized on the whole the intercourse between of the last Kh^arizmshah Djalai al-Din Mangubirti 
Muhammadans and Christians — especially in the [q. v.], was born in Kharandiz (Yakut, ii. 415)1 

cities — began to make way for religious hatred an estate in the district of Nasa [q. v.] in Khurasan 

between group and gioup, in which the govern- where his family was reputed to have been already 
meat officials were often unable to observe the settled in the pre-Muhammadan period ( Hist ., ed. 
required neutral attitude. Amongst many other Houdas, p. 53 )* During his father’s lifetime he 
symptoms the Armenian troubles which began in represented him when the vizier Nizam al-Mulk, 
1889 in the Armenian wilayets — where a racial dismissed from office by Sultan Muhammad, visited 
antagonism between Muhammadan Kurds and the family estates on his journey to Kh^arizm and 
Christian Armenians had existed for centuries — was received by him ( ibid ., p. 30). He only mentions 
were the most disastrous. They led to repeated incidentally that he had stayed in his youth with 
Armenian attempts at revolt and to the notorious Inanckhan in Mazandaran before the latter had 
massacres in Constantinople of 1897. risen to power. When the Mongols invaded Khu- 

By this development the treatment of the rasan in 1221 he had already succeeded his father 
Chiisfian subjects ceased to be a religious pro- in his ancestral citadel, which he saved from sacking 
blem; it became a problem of nationality (, millet by payment of 10,000 ells of cloth. Nizam al-Din 
in the new acceptation of the word) and of al-Sam c am was his guest at this time; he enabled 
race, and at the same time one of the vital him to escape to Kh^arizm before the arrival of 
problems for the Empire. After the revolution of the enemy and in gratitude Nizam al-Din procured 
1908 and the re-establishment of Midhat’s con- him a rich grant of land from OzlSgh Shah, son 
stitution, these facts were not yet fully recognized, of Muhammad (p. 57 sqq.). When in Nasa, the 
The Ottomanization of all subjects of the Empire capital of his district, Nusrat al-Din Hamza b. 
was seriously attempted; the new representative Muhammad, the representative of a local royal 
bodies included a number of Christian members; family, came to power as successor to his nephew 
occasionally theie were Christian ministeis. Then Ikhtiyar al-Din (p. 99), he appointed him his ritfib 
the world war precipitated the inevitable course (p. 104) and in this capacity he took part in a 
of events. This time non-Muslims were for the battle fought by Inanckhan, as governor of Khu- 
first time incorporated in the Turkish army, but rasan, at Nakhdjuwan near Nasa against the 
only for service behind the front. At the same Mongols; according to the full story of the battle 
time, the domestic policy of the Young Turks took (p. 66), this was the only occasion on which he 
a pan-Turkish turn, from which religious motives personally took part in a battle. When after the 
were quite absent. National Turkish feeling pre- death of Sultan Muhammad (1220) his eldest son 
vailed. The measures of deportation of Christian 
inhabitants from the frontier zones — measures 
from which the Armenians especially suffered ter- 
ribly — were inspired by fear of disloyalty towards 
Turkey, though in their execution remnants of j self he sent Nasawl with 1,000 dinars to Ghiyath 
religious fanaticism, notably on the side of the | al-Din. After long wanderings and a two months 
Kurds, certainly played a large part. j sojourn in Isfahan, he succeeded in giving the 

The events after the armistice of Mudros have money to Djalai al-Din’s minister Sharaf al-Mulk, 
proved that a great part of the Christian popu- who then wrote a despatch to Tulak ordering him 
lation preferred independence or incorporation into to abandon the siege of Nasa; but this arrived 
a Christian state to remaining with Turkey. And too late and Nusrat al-Din had already been slain 
the Turks themselves also were ready to part with (p. 109). Nasawl did not now dare to return home 
their Christian subjects. Under these circumstances but went to Djalai al-Din when the latter had 
were concluded at Lausanne, in 1923, the agree- entered Maragha. He was appointed by him Katib 
ments with Greece for the exchange of the al-lntfra? (p. no) and henceforth accompanied his 
Greek population of the new Turkish state against master on all his campaigns. When Diya 3 al-Mulk 
Turks established on Hellenic territory; only c Ala 3 al-Din to escape the jealousy of the vizier 
Constantinople and some islands were excluded Sharaf al-Mulk had himself appointed governor 
from this measure. Since by the events of the of Nasa he aroused such discontent there by his 
war the number of Armenians and other Christians misgovernment that he was dismissed. Nasawl was 
in Asiatic Turkey had already been reduced to appointed in his stead governor of his native town 
nr^ er ^ . m ^ nor * ,: yi the result was that the with the title of vizier but had to stay with Djalai al- 

en ur ish republic has only to deal with Din and sent a deputy to his governorship (p. 149)* 


Ghiyath al-Din ascended the throne, Nusrat al-Din 
took the side of his younger brother Djalai al- 
Din, and for this an expedition was sent against 
him under Tulak, son of Inanckhan. To save him- 
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When Djalal al-Dln in 1230 was surrounded by 
the Mongols at Hani and fought his way out once 
again, Xasawi became separated from him and was 
kept a prisoner for two months in Amid but 
finally made his way to Maiyafarikin where he 
learned of the sad end of his king who had been 
murdered by a Kurd on Aug 16, 1231 (p. 245). 

Ten years later in 639 (1241). he wrote the 
history of his sovereign entitled Sira l al-Sultan 
Dj alal al-Dln Mankobirti. He opens with a con- 
fused and romantic account of the early history 
of the Mongols and begins his subject with Mu- 
hammad’s campaign to the c Irak in 614 (1217). 
He relies for his facts mainly on the stories of 
high officials of his hero’s court; as a result his 
interest is mainly in diplomatic documents and 
administrative measures while military matters, 
which were his hero’s main occupation, are dealt 
with rather briefly. His model was apparently the 
Kitab al- Yatnlni of al- c UtbI which his master Nusrat 
al-Dln was said to know by heart (p. 104); but 
he had not al- c Utbi’s secure command of Arabic 
so that his style is fortunately much simpler and 
and more matter of fact, in spite of all his attempts 
at rhymed prose and plays upon words. Persian 
influence on his style, which Houdas claims to 
notice, is on the other hand nowhere marked. 

Bibliography'. Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Tdrikh, Stam- 
bul 1287, iv. 129, 154, who calls his work 
Tdrikh Zuhur al-Tatar ; d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols , 1834, i., xvi. sqq.\ Wustenfeld, Geschicht * 
schreiber , p. 324; Histoire du sultan Djelal ed- 
Din Mankobirti , prince du Khorezm par M. en 
Al. Texte arabe public par O. Houdas, Paris 
1891; transl., ibid., 1895 ( Piibl . de Vecole des 
longues or. viv ser. iii., ix., x.); J. Marquart, 
Vber das Volkstum der Komanen , p. 1 21 sqq.; 
W. Barthold, Turkestan , p. 38 — 39. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

NASHAT MIrza c Abd al-Wahhab of Isfahan, 
one of the best Persian poets and stylists 
of the period of the early Kadjars. He 
was a physician in Shiraz and in his native city, 
devoting his leisure hours to poetry in which he 
displayed a great facility. He wrote verse in Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish and was further celebrated 1 
for his great skill in shikasta. Rumours of his ! 
poetical gifts induced the Kadjar Path c All Shah 
(1797 — 1834) to invite him to Teheran as court 
poet. There Nashat soon rose to great honour and 
in 1809 was appointed MunshI al-Mamalik (secretary j 
of state) with the title of Mu c tamad al-Dawla. In 
this capacity he carried through several important 
negotiations for the Shah, such as the restoration 
of peace among the nomad tribes of Khurasan in 
1812 and 1818. Besides his own poems, he wrote i 
an introduction to Saba’s famous Shahanshah-noma 
and drew up a whole series of important diplomatic j 
documents. Specially celebrated is the letter written 
by him to George III in which he expressed regret 
at the interruption of the friendly relations between 
England and Persia. He died in 1244 (1828 — i 
1829). He collected his poems into a book published 
in Teheran in 1266 (1850) under the title Gan- 
djina-yi Nashat (the “Treasury of Joy”). Nashat’s 
ghazels are all imitations of those of his great pre- 
decessors, particularly Hafiz, but are distinguished 
by elegance and simplicity, smooth rhythm and 
considerable depth of feeling. 

Bibliography'. H. Ethe, G./.Pk., ii. 313- 
314; E. G. Browne, Persian Literature in Modern 


Times , p. 225, 307, 31 1 ; E. Berthels, History 
of Persian Literature (in Russian), Leningrad 
1928, p. 81 — 82; text and English transl., with 
commentary of 100 ghazels (for some reason 
only nos. 76 — 175) has been published by Kh. 
Sh. Dastur, Diwan-i Niskat , Bombay 1916. 

(E. Berthels) 

NASH WAN b. Sa c id b. Nash wan al-Himyar! 
al-YamanT, an Arab philologist. The notices 
of this individual and his career are exceedingly 
scanty. In Yakut’s Irshad and in Suyuti’s P ugh ya 
he is described in laudatory terms in the usual 
phrases as a great scholar, authority on fikh , 
philology and nahw ; he was also distinguished as 
a historian and poet and was equally versed “in 
the other branches of adab ”. He compiled a 
dictionary entitled Shams al-Ulum wa-Dawl f al- 
c Arab min al-Kulum in eight (according to others 
eighteen) volumes which his son later revised and 
condensed into two volumes; he also wrote a 
treatise on rhyme, Kitab al-Kawafi , and a book 
of a religious and philosophical nature, Kitab Hur 
a Kin wa-Tanbih al- Sami in. We know neither 
the year nor the place of his birth, nor with 
whom he studied nor in what places he lived. 
Only one story of his life has survived and that 
sounds improbable. Yakut says he was a great 
chief who besieged cities and fortresses and 
ruled over a hill-tribe in the Sabr range. Al- 
Suyutl takes this story from Yakut. According to 
al-Suyutt, he was a follower of the Mu c tazila. He 
is said to have died on the 24 th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
573 (in 7). The importance of Nashwan lies in 
the fact that he was particularly well acquainted 
with the South Arabian tradition. He took up the 
work of his predecessor al-Hamdanl [q.v.], the 
task of rescuing from oblivion the legends of the 
South Arabian kingdoms. He uses these as the 
basis of his work and gives long quotations from 
the writings of his predecessor. His famous so-called 
Himyarite Kaslda, at- Kaslda alHimyariya , is based 
on such traditions of the Himyarite rulers ; it cele- 
brates their deeds and the splendour of their ancient 
kingdom. In the commentary on this poem the 
annotator gives very full notes, in which he nariates 
legends of South Arabian princes and their history. 
Yon Kremer supposes, relying on internal evidence, 
that the author of the Kastda and the commentator 
are the same person i. e. that Nashwan himself 
wrote the commentary on his Kaslda. The com- 
mentator, whose name is not given, must at any 
rate have been very well acquainted with Himvaiite 
tradition. In the already mentioned dictionary 
Shams aKVlum , Nashwan also uses his knowledge 
of South Arabian history. Whether all the facts 
given by him are historical cannot be discussed 
here; many of them are certainly based on tradition, 
since Nashwan himself, as his nisba shows, was 
of South Arabian blood. His works played a part 
in the struggle of the tribes of south Arabian 
origin against the northern Arabs for predominance 
in the Muslim world. 

Bibliography. Die auf Siida rabien bezitg- 
lichen Angaben Nasivans im Sams aKulum , ed. 
c Aznnuddin Ahmad, in G. M. 5 ., Leyden 1916; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 300 sq. ; Hadjdji Khalifa, 
ii. 68 ; Die Himjarische Kaslde , ed. A. v. Kremer, 
Leipzig 1879; do.. Die sudarabische Sage , p. 45; 
D. H. Muller, in S. B . IV. A., lxxxvi. (1877), 

1 71; do., in Z.D.M.G. , xxix., 620 — 628; R. L. 
Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs , 
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p. 18 sq . ; Noldeke, in G.G.A . , 1866, N°. 20; 
W. F. Prideaux, The Lay of the Himyarites , 
Lahore 1879; al-Suyutl, Bu g-k yat al-Wifat ft 
Tabakat al-Lughawlyin wa 'l-Nuhat^ Cairo 1326, 
p. 403; Yakut, Irshad al-Arib , ed. Margoliouth, 
in G.M.S . , vi. 7, 1926, vii. 206. 

(Ilse Lichtenstadter) 
NASP (a.), intercalary month, inter- 
calation, or man on whose authority an 
intercalation is undertaken, a word of 
uncertain meaning in Sara ix. 37 and in Muham- 
mad’s sermon at the farewell pilgrimage (Ibn 
Hisham, p. 968; cf. the article hadjdj). Nasty , 
ttasy and nas 1 are variants and the word is con- 
nected with nasa i a to “postpone” or “add” or 
with tiasiya to “forget”. In any case, it is given 
in Muslim tradition a meaning which brings it 
into connection with the method of reckoning time 
among the pagan Arabs. The Kur'anic verse 
describes nasf as “a further expression of unbelief” 
and it is therefore forbidden to the believers. 

For the meaning of the word in the calendar 
we have the context of the above mentioned pas- 
sages where sometimes the number of months in 
the year is put at twelve and sometimes the 
number of “holy” months at four. Kur’anic exegesis 
as a rule connects nasf with the “holy” months 
and explains it sometimes, it is true, as the post- 
ponement of the hadjdj from the month fixed by 
God for it, but sometimes, and preferably, as 
“transference of the sanctity of one holy month 
to another, in itself not holy”. The expositors 
are also able to give the reasons for such a post- 
ponement in full detail. As a rule however, these 
are pure inventions in which suggestions and 
perhaps memories of old traditions are freely ex- 
panded. A collection of such expositions in the 
form of regular hadlths is given in Tabari, Tafsir , 
2"d ed., x. 91 — 93. 

The critical examination of these explanations 
reveals however traces of an older conception not 
quite unknown to Tradition, even in the form 
in which we have it, according to which nasf 
means either the intercalation of an intercalary 
month or the month itself. This interpretation of 
the word is the only one really acceptable in the 
circumstances. The association of the pre-Islamic 
hadjdj with annual markets made it necessary to 
fix the hadjdj in a suitable season of the year. 
For that purpose a prolongation of the lunar year 
in some way was necessary and nothing contradicts 
that older tradition according to which it was 
obtained by the intercalation of an intercalary 
month. The lunar month was the only unit of time 
available for the purpose because it was the only 
one which the Beduins, the customers at the markets, 
could observe directly. Thus one had only to let 
them know at the hadjdj of a year whether they 
had to reckon to the next hadjdj twelve or thirteen 
months. 

Definite evidence of this intercalation of a month 
is found in the astronomer Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhi 
(d. 272) in his fCitab al-Ultif (see J. A ., ser. v., 
vol. xi. [1858], p. 168 sqq.) and following him 
in al-Blruni who also deals at length with this 
intercalation in his Chronology (ed. Sachau, p. 1 1 
sq.^ 62 sq.). According to him, the Arabs took 
this intercalation from the Jews. How much in 
what these scholars tell us is really historical 
nowledge and how much intelligent reconstruction 
can hardly be decided. It is remarkable however 


that al-Biruni when dealing fully with the Jewish 
intercalation (op. cit ., p. 52, I7 ) connects the 
Hebrew word for intercalary year, c ibbur , with 
mfitbbarath “pregnant woman” and observes : 
“they compare the addition of a superfluous month 
to the year to the woman carrying something which 
does not belong to her body”. In this connection 
we may recall that Tabari (op. cit p. 91, 6) 
explains the Arabic nasf as nastf “pregnant 
woman” among other interpretations, saying nusfat 
al~maf*a , “on account of the increase which the 
child in her means”. This agreement in the two 
explanations, which can hardly be accidental, might 
really indicate that nasf in the sense of inter- 
calation or intercalary month is modelled on the 
Jewish z ibbur and thus support al-Birunl’s state- 
ment which is in itself not impossible. Caussin 
de Perceval (f. A ., ser. iv., vol. i., p. 349) even 
quotes the Hebrew nasi (prince) as a title of honour 
of the leader of the Sanhedrin, to whom fell the 
duty of dealing with the intercalation (cf. Bab. 
Talmud , Sanhedrin , p. n a : “the intercalation of 
the year may only be done with the approval of 
the nasf'). According to one of the meanings of 
the Arabic nasf given in Tradition, it was really 
the “name of a man” (see above), a meaning 
which is all the more remarkable in this con- 
nection, as it does not suit the Kur’anic passage. 
There is a definite agreement in the fact that in 
the Jewish intercalation only the month following 
Adar was an intercalary month while in the Arab 
system, as the critical examination of Tradition — 
contradicting the literal interpretation of its text — 
shows, only the month following Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 
i. e. the intercalated month in both cases was in- 
serted between the normal last month and the 
normal first of the year, Nisan or al-Muharram. 

Nothing certain is known about the process of 
intercalation among the Arabs. It can only have 
been periodic and irregular attempts at correction 
based on observation of nature, particularly vege- 
tation. The technical part must have been ex- 
ceedingly simple and primitive. The same is true 
of the Jewish intercalation in the older period 
(see Bab. Talmud , op. cit ., p. io b — 13b). As the 
Jewish system served to move the feast of Pesah 
| to a suitable season of the year, the Arab system 
I can only have been intended to do the same for the 
hadjdj and the fairs associated with it in the 
vicinity of Mecca. It was not intended to establish 
a fixed calendar to be generally observed. The 
Beduins had never had one and they have no 
use for one. According to Tradition, the manage- 
ment of the nasf was a prerogative of the Banu 
Kinana : and indeed fairs were held on the lands 
of the Kinana. 

Bibliography : A. Moberg, An-nasf in der 
islamischen Tradition , where the most important 
references are given. (A. Moberg) 

NASIB (a.), the introductory lines of 
the Arabic kaslda [q. v.] which are devoted to 
recalling the memory of a woman whom the poet 
loved long years before. The nasib is, so far as we 
know, the only kind of love-poem which has sur- 
vived to us from the Arabic literature of the pre- 
and early Muhammadan period and is almost the 
only place where women are the subject in the 
poetry of the Arabs. The essential feature is that 
the subject of the nasib is always the lament of 
a man for a lost beloved. Even in the earliest 
kasidas that have survived the nasib is already 
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in the stereotyped form. It treats its subject again 
and again in the same way with only the slightest 
variations. We can distinguish three constantly 
recuiring principal motives: 

I. A Beduin on his wandering through the desert 
passes a spot where there are the traces of a 
tent-trench which has fallen in, dried camel dung, 
sooty stones, which once formed a cooking place, 
and tent-pegs. From these things he sees that 
this spot has been the resting-place of wandering 
Beduins. After some reflection he recalls that his 
tribe encamped here long before, jointly with 
another tribe, during the spring grazing and that 
he himself spent a happy time with his beloved. 

I he poet usually then gives a description of the 
deserted camping place, the at/a/; it can only be 
traced with difficulty as the wind and the rain 
which has fallen upon it have obliterated it and 
made it almost unrecognisable. The rain has pro- 
duced a rich vegetation and gazelles and antelopes 
with their young have found shelter there. 

II. The poet recalls the day when the two tribes, j 
his own and that of his beloved, struck camp. ; 
There had been various signs of the approaching 1 
departure. The camels were brought back from the 1 
pastures and loaded; the raven, the bird of ill , 
omen, also foretold the separation to the poet. | 
In his mind he again sees the camels with their j 
litters before him and compares them to ships, 
ihe fomen sit in the litters, among them his 
beloved. They go off and he follows them in spirit, j 

III. While grief for his lost beloved is keeping j 
the poet awake, she sends him from far away j 

er khaya/^ a vision of herself. He is surprised 
that his delicate beloved has been able to travel 
so far, as she was never a good walker. The 
vision arouses painful memories in him and he 
weeps copiously as he recalls the beauty of his 
beloved. 

Each of these three themes may be followed 
y a full description of the personality and journey 
0 his beloved; she is a distinguished and modest 
a y, one of the noblest of her tribe; she is fre- 
quently married and sometimes even has children. 

ei husband is held up to ridicule. She is co- 
quettish and likes to torment her lover. Her 
P ysical charms are described very fully and the 
various parts of her body celebrated in fine similes 
Cm tie style of the was f 9 cf. the Song of Solomon 
the Alt-agy ptischen Liebeslieder , ed. W. Max 
u er). Her dress, her perfume and her jewellery 
are described in laudatory terms. The feelings of 
e over are then detailed. Grief has made him 
P anc * S re y; he is ill with longing for his 
e oved and after all these years his tears still 
at the thought of her. 

Like all early Arabic poetry the nasib in matter 
an structure follows with considerable strictness 
a efinite chain of ideas so that there is a certain 
UQl p rm 'ty about it. We constantly find the same 
or similar comparisons; the ideas of the different 
poets do not differ essentially from one another 
ut only the form and method of expressing 
e ™' The traces of the at/a/ look like writing 
jria e by the kalam on parchment. The girl is 
iea gazelle or an antelope, a simile which con- 
muously recurs with new variations. The tears 
f 11 r poet run like water from a leaky skin or 
a like pearls from a necklace when the string | 
« ^°k en and so on. In consequence of the wealth . 
he Arabic language in synonyms these similes 


have an ever-new charm in spite of the many 
repetitions. Stereotyped metonymies, such as we 
1 find in all branches of Arabic poetry, are also 
1 common in the nastb. Thus the beloved, the at/ a / , 
1 the showers of rain, and parts of the body etc. are 
! designated by metonymy. The nastb usually begins 
(in so far as it has survived in its entirety) with 
! formal phrases: li-rnan al-diyar u etc.; frequently 
it ends with da c dka “leave this”, whereupon the 
i poet turns to the description of the camel. 

The nastb had already become fixed in form 
in the pre-Muhammadan period, and do poet 
! could break away from it. Gradually its contents 
! became more and more colourless; it became 
more and more stereotyped and stiff. In the old 
: Arab poetry there is already no difference between 
the nastb of a Beduin and that of a townsman. 
Kais b. al-Khatim, Hassan b. Thabit and c AdI 
b. Zaid describe the beauty of their beloved in 
the same way as, for example, Imra 3 al-Kais, and 
lament their separation from her just like a 
Beduin poet. We must remember however that in 
the pre-Muhammadan period even a townsman knew 
Beduin life (of c Adi b. Zaid we know that he 
spent a part of the year in the desert; cf. Kitab al- 
A g han't. Cairo 1928, ii. 105). In later times how- 
ever, the poets no longer knew the life of the 
desert from their own experience; the nastb thus 
became more and more stereotyped. In the end 
it became a matter of ridicule that every kaslda 
began with the lament at the atlal\ a critic of 
the c Abbasid period (cf. Goldziher, Abhandlungen , 
p. 144) asks whether every man with a command 
of language who would write a good poem must 
of necessity be lovesick. 

From the nastb we learn of amatory relations 
of a kind which probably played a considerable 
part in pre-Islamic Arabia. These were unrestricted 
relations, not contracted in the forms which were 
already used in pre-Islamic Arabia at a marriage. 
They were based on natural inclination and spon- 
taneous devotion and ended with this. As is 
1 evident from the nastb such unions were usually 
I concluded in the spring grazing season when dif- 
I ferent tribes were encamping peacefully side by 
I side. When the end of this fine season of the 
1 year came these love affairs also came to an eud 
j as a rule. The position and the reputation of the 
j khtilla (as the beloved is often called) were not 
j affected by this illegitimate relation ; she remained 
| in her tribe and went off with them, while a baghiy 
i did not live with her tribe. 

As is the case with all Arab poetry, the question 
what is the oldest nasib and its origin cannot be 
answered. Arab tradition records that Muhalhil 
was the first to put a nastb in front of a kaslda ; 
this does not mean however that he was the first to 
compose one. In the Kitab al-A ghani (Cairo [1928], 
ii. 123 s<j.) we find a parallel to the nastb. AI- 
Nu c man sent to King Anushirwan a girl with an 
accompanying letter which described her merits 
of mind and body. In the tales of the 1001 Nights 
also, /wj/Mike poems are inserted but these are 
all of a comparatively late period. Many parallels 
may be found in the Song of Solomon , and old 
Egyptian love-poems resemble in spirit and con- 
ception and frequently often in phrase the Arabic 
nastb. 

Bib Hog rap hy\ cf. the references in the 
article kasIda; I. Guidi, 11 Nasib nella Kaslda 
Araba , in Actes du XIV'<™ Cong res International 
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ties Orientalistes , iii. 3 sqq . ; J. Horovitz,, Poetischc 
Zitate in 1001 Nacht (, Sachau-Festschrift ) 5 G. 
Jacob, Das Hohe Lied auf Grnnd arabisc her unii 
amierer Parallelen von neuem untersuchi , Berlin 
1902; I. Lichtenstadter, Das Nasib der altara- 
bischen Kaside ( Islamica , v., fasc. 1); I). S. 
Margoliouth The Origins of Arabic Poetry {J. 
R.A.S, 1925); W. Max Muller, Altagyptische 
Liebeslieder ; \V. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia , London 1 907; J. 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern , Gottingen 
1893^ _ (Ilse Lichtenstadter) 

NASIBIN, a town in Mesopotamia. The 
name is certainly of Semitic origin and to be 
derived (with Philon Byblios in Steph. Byz. ; Muller, 
E.H. ( 7 ., iii. 571, frg. 8) from TSdcifin; a=z erry hxi 
( nasib ). The idol of Nasibln is said to have been 
called Abnil (Assemani, Bib/. Orient ., i., Rome 
1719, p. 27), i. e. “stone of El” (according to W. 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , Lon- 
don 1927, p. 210, note 1). On coins the usual 
form of the place-name is NEIIBI (Uranios in Steph. 
Byz.: NeV/( 3 ;$; Pliny, Nat. hist., vi. 42: Nesebis); 
in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae and elsewhere 
we find the forms Nitibi(n), Nitibeni, Nizzibi etc. 
(J. Markwart, Sudarmenien u. d. Tigrisquelle n . 
Vienna 1930, p. 259 sq.. note 1). In Armenian 
the town is usually called Mcbin (on the form see 
Markwart, op. cit ., p. 166 sq , note 3); Matt'eos 
of Edessa (ed. Watarshapat, 2 n< i ed., 1898, p. 245 
= Dulaurier’s transl., p. 206) calls it “ Nsepi , also 
called Mcbin or Nsepin" (also on p. 62 Nsepi). 
But he also mentions a “ Nsepin , which is the 
town of Si bar" (p. 187 =p. 158, ch. xcvi. of Du- 
lauriev’s translation which (p. 413) wrongly connects 
these with our Nasibin and Sippara) which lies 
on the left bank of the Euphiates on the road 
from Severak or Sevaverak (Arabic Suwaida’) to 
Hisn Mansur (Armen. Harsan Msroy) (Matt c eos, 
p. 157 = 130 Dulaurier; 186 ^.= 157 sq. Du- 
laurier). This Nsepin corresponds to the “town 
of Nasibin on the bank of the Frat, called Nasibin 
al-Rum, 3 — 4 days journey from each of Amid 
and Harran on the road from Harran to the land 
of Rum” (Yakut, Mu'djam , iv. 789), in Pseudo- 
Wakidi ( Futuh Diyar Rabfa wa-Diydr Bahr , 
transl. by B. G. Niebuhr, in Schriften der Akadetnie 
von Ham ., vol. l/iii., Hamburg 1847, p. 50, 175 
sq.) mentioned along with Suw'aida, i. e. Suverek. 
as Nasibin al-Saghir, the name of which is marked 
on the 1 urkish Geneial Staff’s map of 1333 
(> 917 — 918 ), scale 1:200,000, sheet Siverak- 
IHiarput, 20 miles almost due west of Siverak and 
> V2 miles from Kantara at a bend of the Euphrates. 
The Syriac authors usually identify Nasibin with 
the Sobha of the Bible and say that Nimrod 
founded the town (Michael Syr., Chroti ., transl. 
Chabot, i. 20; Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., ed. 
Bedjan, p. 8). 


The town lay in the plain below the Mcenov 
opo; [see tur c abdIn] on the rivei Mygdonios 
(Theophyk Simok., ed. de Boor, v. 5, 3 : MuySuv). 
the Hirmas of the Arabs, Nehar Masa or Mashi 
of the Syrians (Assyr. Khannish?; Noldeke, in Z. 
D.M.G., xxxiii. 328), the modern Ujaghdjagh. The 
country between Nasibin and the Tigris was called 
Beth Arabaye by the Syrians (Theophyl. Simok., 
■•_> 3 , s : Bfap 0 « e , iii. 16, x ; v. t, 2 ; 3, 2 ; 'Apa/Sla; 
• Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syr. Akten pers. Mart.. 

(cf A™" 0 .- I . 7 °)’ by the Armen 'ans Arvastan 

(cf. Arwastan, tn J.A.. 1869, p. 168: Arwastan-i 


Hrom: Justi, Beitrdge , i. 16, 24; Marquart, Eran - 
shahr , p. 162 sq.). 

The town is mentioned as early as Assyrian 
times under the name Nasibina, hist, so far as 
we know, about 900 B. c. in the reign of Adad- 
nirari II (O. Schroeder, W. V. D. 0 . xxxvii., 
N°. 84, i. 41 sq.). In the period between 852 and 
715 B. c. it w r as the capital of a province whose 
governors were allowed to hold the eponymate 
(Forrer, Provinzeinteilutig des assyr. Reiches , p. 32. 
106; Schachermeyr, article Nasibi?ia in Reallexikon 
d. Vorgesch viii., 1927, p. 449). In the last vvais 
of the Assyrians with the Babylonians Nasibina is 
mentioned in 612 B. C. (C. J. Gadd, The Fall of 
Niniveh , London 1923, p. 35, Cuneiform tablet, 
British Museum 2 1901, reverse, 1 . 48). 

Seleucus I is said to have settled Nisibis with 
Greeks ( C.I.G. , iv. 6856; Tscherikower, Philologies, 
suppl.-vol. xix., part 1, p. 89 sq.). The Macedonians 
called the town 5 A ^ ev ry MuySovia. (Strabo, 
xvi. 747)* In the reign of Antiochus IV the town 
struck coins with the legend *AvTto%Ewv ruv ev t yi 
M vySavlai (Brit. Mus., Catal. Solenoid. Kings , p. 42, 
N°. 86 — 88 ; Head, Historia Numorum 2 , p. 8 1 5)- 
Tigranes of Armenia took the town from the 
Parthians, who then held it, and put his brother 
Guras ( Ghor ) in command of it ; in the war against 
him, Lucullus occupied it in 68 B. c. (Plutarch, 
Luc ., p. 32, 4 sqq.). The Armenian historians say 
that the town was from the middle of the second 
century B. c. to the beginning of our eia the capital 
of the Arshakunid kings and later of king Sanatrug 
(St. Martin, Memoires stir RArmenie , i., Paris 1818, 
p. 1 6 1 ; Marquart in Herzfeld, in Z.D.M.G.^ lxviii. 
659 sq.). About 37 A. D. the Parthian king Arta- 
banus III took it from the Armenians and gave 
it to king Izates of Adiabene (Joseph., Ant xx., 
3, 2 )* In the period of the Parthian warofCorbulo 
(62 A. D.) it was Parthian or Adiabenian (Tacit., 
Atinal ., xv. 5). The emperor Trajan took Nisibis 
again and Hadrian restored it to the Parthians 
(Dio Cass., lxviii. 23). In the Parthian war of 
Lucius Verus, it again suffered a siege by the 
Romans, as a result of which a pestilence broke 
out in it (Lucian, De conscrib. hist., p. 15). The 
Parthians fled across the Tigris and the town then 
doubtless repassed into the hands of the Romans. 
After the victory of Scptimius Severus over Pes- 
cennius Niger, the princes of Osrhoene and Adiabene 
asked that the emperor should withdraw the Roman 
troops from Nisibis in return for an acknowledgment 
of his suzerainty (Dio Cass., lxxv. 1, 2 sqq.) The 
emperor then went to Nisibis in 195 a. d. and made 
it the capital of a new province; it was now 
given the name of Septimia Nesibi Colonia Metro- 
polis (Dio Cassius, lxxv. 3, 2 ; Hill, Catal. of Greek 
Coins , Brit. Mus ., Arabia , Mesopotamia and Pa sia, 
London 1922, p. cvm sq. and 1 19 — 124; Mac- 
donald, Catal. of the Hunterian Collection, iii. 3 1 5 i 
pi. lxxix.). After the emperor’s departure the gover- 
nor Laetus defended the town against the attacks of 
the Parthians. After the assassination of Caracalla 
in 217 B. c. the Parthians again besieged the town 
but then made peace with Macrinus. The first 
Sasanian Ardashlr at once besieged Nisibis (Zonar., 
xii. 13; Geogr. Synkell , p. 674). It was taken 
by the Persians in the leign of Maximinus but in 
242 regained by Gordian Ill’s son-in-law Time- 
sitheus ; Philip the Arabian, under whom it was 
given the name of Julia Septimia Colonia Nisibis 
Metropolis, soon withdrew however from the whole 
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of Mesopotamia. Odenathus of Palmyra m 261 
again took Nisibis from the Persians and de>tro\ed 
it {II is tor. Aug., Trebellius Pollio, T> iginta tyianm . 
p. 13. 5). Diocletian made the town, which had 
become Roman again at the peace of 297 A. r>. 
(Marquart, EiansJiahr, p. 169;. the sole centre of 
trade between Persia and the Roman empue (Peti. 
Patiic., frg. 14, in E.H.G iv. 189: Cod. Just , 
iv. 63. 4 ; Ex posit to tetius mundt c t gentium, p. 22 
in Riese. Geogr. /at. min., p. 10S) and one of the 
principal foi tresses on the Mesopotamian limes 
13m the limes see Poidebard, Syria, \i., 1930. 
p. 33 — 42). In the Persian wais of Constantius. 
Nisibis, Orientis fit missimutn claustrum (Ammian 
Maicell., xxv. 8 , 14 ). was thrice besiege* '• (338. 
346 and 350 A. D.) (Peeters, Anal. Boll., xxwiii. 
1920, p. 285 — 373). During the first siege died 
the monk Jacob of Nisibis, the teacher of Ephiaun. 
who had built the great church in his native 
towm in 313 a. I>. ; perhaps he is to be regarded 
as the founder of the “Persian school” of Nisibis. 
which Ephraim transferred from there to Edessa 
in 363 as a result of the persecutions by Shapur II 
(on it see I. Guidi, Gli statuti della scuola di 
Eisibis , in Gicrnale della Sccieta Asiatica I tali ana. 
iv., 1890, p. 165 — 195; T.-B. Chabot, L' hole de 
Eisibe , in J.A . , ser. ix , viii., 1896. p. 43 — 93; 
Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Litteratur , Bonn 1922, 
p. 1 13 sc/. : Th. Hermann, Die Schule von Xisibis 
Tom 3. — 7. Jahrh in Zeitschr. f. neutestam. ITiss 
1926, p. 89 r qq.). 

In the w'ar of 359 Shapur II at first passed by 
Nisibis on his way to Tela and Amida, while the 
Roman army w’as stationed at Nisibis (Ammian. 
Marc., xx., 7, i_g). After the death of Julian. 
Jovian had to cede among other things the great 
fortress of Nisibis by the peace of 363 (Amm. 
Marc., xxv. 7, 91). The inhabitants were allowed 
to migrate to Amida (Amm. Marc., xxv. 8, 17—9, 
6; Zosim., iii. 33 S q.\ Ps.-Dionys. of Tellmahie. 
Chron,, under the year 674: Syr. Vita of Ephraim, 
ed. Lamy, p. 24 sq. ; Faustos Byz., Venice 1832, 
P- 26; Nau, in R. 0 . C, ii., 1897. p. 58). They 
were perhaps sent on from here and settled in 
the above mentioned “Little Nasibln”. From this 
time the fortiess on the limes was Sargathon, 
70 stadia west of Nisibis, the modern Serdje-Khan 
(Honigmann, Syria , x., 1929, p. 283 sq.). The 
Romans made frequent attacks on the lost town 
but always without success, for example in 421 — 
422 a. d. after their victory at Sargathon (Socrat., 
Hist. Eccl . , vii. 18), in 503 under their general 
Areobindos (Jos. Sty 1 ., ch. 5 j, p. 44, ed. Wiight: 
Mich. Syr., transl. Chabot, ii. 159), in 526 — 527 
under the Dux and Stratelates Timostratos (Zach. 
Rhet., ix. 1, p. 256) and in 572 under Fatricius 
Marcianus (John of Ephesus, iii. 6, 2 )- I n the 
sixth century the inhabitants were still inclined 
to be friendly to the Romans (Ps.-Zach. Reth., 
V1 i- S-> p. 2 1 1, ed. Land). After the Nestorian 
academy of Edessa had been transferred to Nisibis 
m 489 by the Metropolitan Barsawma as a result 
of the persecutions of the Nestoiians in the By- 
zantine empire, the towm remained for centuries 
the intellectual centre of Nestorianism (of. also 
Mas c udi, A 7 tab al-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 150). 
In the reign of Khusraw II the Church of St. 
Sergius in Nisibis was built (Theophyl. Simok., 
v * G 7 )- Sergius Stratelates w'as held in paiticular 
veneration by the nomad tribes of this region 
(Xoldeke’s Tabari, p. 284, note 1; Peeters, in 


Hushardzan , Vienna 1911, p. 187; Herzfeld-Sarre, 
Archaol. Reise im Eufhrat- u. Tigris gebiet, i., 1911, 
p. 138, note 2). 

In the year 18 (639) : Ivadh b. Ghanm advanced 
against Xasibin which after a brief resistance sub- 
mitted to the Arabs on the same terms as had 
been gi anted to al-Ruha' (Caetani, Annali dell ’ 
/slum, iv. 35, 37. 55, 57, year 18 A. H., §83, 87, 
127. 129; according to al-Baladhun, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 175 r</. and al-Kh" arizml, ed. Baethgen, in Abh. 
f. d. KunJe J. Morgen!., vm/iii. no sq. not till 
the following yeai : cf. Caetani, of. cit., p. 165, 
19 a. h., § 42b. 43). In the reign of c Abd al-Malik 
in 684 A. D Buraida rebelled in Nasibin (Mich. 
Syr.. ii. 469; Barhebr., Chrcn. Syr., ed. Bedjan, 
p. in; Caetam, Ch> onografhia islamica , i. 7 5 5 ■> 
65 \. h., § 15). An earthquake devastated the town 
in 717 fal-Kh w arizmI. of. cit.. p. 1 22, year 99 A. H.). 
The Metropolitan Cvprianus in 758 — 759 completed 
the choir of the Church (x6-,xi) and the altar of 
the Cathedral of Nasibin (al-Kh"'arizmi, of. cit., 
p. 12S. year 141 A. H.). In the period of troubles 
in Mesopotamia the people of DSra, Nasibin and 
Amid used to go out on plundering expeditions 
(Mich. Syr., iii. 103; Barhebraeus, Chr. syr.. p. 153). 
A band of Karmatians in 315 ( 9 2 7 — 928) attacked 
Kafartutha. Ras al-'Ain and Nasibin (al-Mas c udi, 
A 'its 6 al-Tanbih , p. 384). 

Saif al-Daw!abegan his campaign against Armenia 
in 328 (940) from Nasibin (Freytag, in Z.D.M.G. , 
x. 467). Byzantines in 331 (942) under John Kur- 
kuas invaded Mesopotamia and took Maiy 5 farikin, 
Arzan and Nasibin (Barhebraeus, of. cit., p. 179; 
Weil, Gesch. dec Chat ., ii. 690). Nasibin by this 
time probably belonged to the Hamdanid Nasir 
al-Pawla (cf. Barhebraeus, p. I S3 under the year 
347 [958]: Z.D.M.G ., x. 482). After his death 
in 338 (968 — 969) his son Abu ' 1 -Muzaffar Hamdan 
was for a short time governor of Nasibin (Z.D. 
M.G.. x. 485b The Byzantines again attacked the 
town under the Domesticus (the Armenian Mleh) 
on the I st Muharram 362 (Oct. 12, 972) and in- 
stituted a dreadful massacre in it (Barhebraeus, 
p. 192: Z.D.M.G ., x. 4S6; Weil, iii. 

Yahya b. Sahd al-Antaki. ed. Krackovsky -5 asiliev, 
p. 145 ■= Patrol. Orient ., xxin., Paris I93 2 - P- 353 
wrongly makes the Emperor John Tzimisces him- 
self conduct the campaign: cf. against this: L>. N. 
Anastasievie, in B ic. Zeitsch 1 ., xxx., 1929 I 93°i 

p. 403 sq.). 

Toghiulbeg’s army in 435 (l° 43 ) la'd waste the 
countrv round Naytbin (Barhebraeus, of. cit., p. 226). 
Sultan Ghiyath al-Din in 1106 sent Abu Mansur al- 
Djawall, lord of al-Mawsil, to Nasibin against the 
Franks (Mich. Svr., iii. 193). Soon afterwards the 
Ortokid Ilghazi Nadjm al-Din took the tow n (Mich. 
Syr., of. cit.: Barhebraeus, Chrott. Syr., p. 273) and 
after the Sultan had granted it to the emir Mawdud 
b. Altuntekin (Mich. Syr., iii. 215) Ilghazi took 
it again in 513 (ill 9 — 1 1 20) (ibid., p. 217). But 
it changed hands again very soon, when in 515 
(1121 — 1122) Sultan Mahmud gave it to the emir 
Bursuki along with al-Mawsil. Djazirat b. ‘Omar 
and Sindjar (Barhebraeus, p. 283). The Franks in 
523 (1128 — 1129) advanced as far as Amid, Nasibin 
and Ra’s al-‘Ain (Barhebraeus, p. 289). In II 34, 
Zangi put down a rising in Nasibin (Mich. Syr., 
iii. 242). Babek, installed there as governor by 
Zangi himself, destroyed all the fortresses in the 
neighbourhood so that Zangi might have no base 
against him (Mich. Syr., iii. 264). Nur al-Din of 
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Halab in 1171 took the town without opposition 
and dealt rigorously with the Nestorian Christians 
there. All their new buildings were destroyed the 
treasuries plundered and about 1,000 volumes of their 
writings burned (Mich. Syr., iii. 339/0.). After his 
death, his nephew Saif al-Din of al-Mawsil seized the 
town (Mich. Syr., iii. 360). It surrendered toSalah al- 
Din in 1182 (Barhebraeus, Chron. Syr., p.360). In 
the following year the latter gave to ‘Imad al-Dln 
Sindjar, Nasibin and other towns in exchange for 
Halab (Barhebraeus, p. 362) and he ruled there till 
his death in 594 (1198) (Barhebraeus, p. 398, 
402). In the region of Nasibin there was fierce 
fighting in 582 (1186 — 1187) between Kurds and 
Turkomans (Barhebraeus, p. 370). ‘Imad al-Dfn 
was succeeded in 1198 by his son Kutb al-Din 
but Nur al-Din Arslansjiah of Mawsil immediately 
took the town from him. But when a severe 
epidemic wrought great havoc in his army, he 
abandoned it and Kutb al-Din returned thither 
(Barhebraeus, p. 402). Nur al-Din in 600 (1203 — 
1204) had to break off a second siege of Nasibin 
prematurely (Barhebraeus, p. 416 sq .). Malik al- 
‘Adil took the town in 606 (1209 — 1210) from 
Kutb al-Dfn (Barhebraeus, p. 424). After his death 
(6 1 5 = 1218 — 1289) it passed to Malik al-Ashraf 
of Urfa (Barhebraeus, p. 424, 439). 

The Arab geographers placed Nasibin in the 
fourth clime, the southern boundary of which ran 
about 12 farsakh south of the town on the direction 
of Sindjar (al-Mas'Ddi, Kitab at-Tanbih , p. 32 sq., 
35, 44). According to YakCt, it lay on the upper 
course of the Hirmas in the midst of numerous 
gardens. Ibn Hawkal, who in 358 (968 — 969) 
visited the town which lay at the foot of Djabal 
Balusa, speaks of the pleasant life in it, apart from 
the dangerous scorpions found there. Al-MakdisI 
describes the fine houses and baths, the market, 
the Friday mosque and the citadel. Ibn Djubair 
also visited it in 580 (1184 — 1185) and mentions 
its gardens, the bridge over the Hirmas inside the 
town, the hospital (mat istdn), several schools and 
other places of interest. In the viii'h (xivth) century 
it was already for the most part in ruins; but the 
Friday mosque was still in existence and the 
gardens around it from which rose-water was ex- 
ported (Ibn Battuta). Hamd Allah Mustawfi, ac- 
cording to whom the walls had a circumference 
of 6,500 paces, praises its fruits and wine but 
laments the unhealthy moistness of the climate, the 
large number of scorpions and the plague of midges. 

Hulagu in 657 (1259) occupied al-Ruha’, 

Nasibin and Harran (Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen , 
iv. jo). The Mongol Khan Mangu Timur [q. v.] 
died, poisoned in Djazirat b. ‘Omar, on his way 
from there to Nasibin on the l6*h Muharram 681 
(April 26, 1282; Barhebraeus, p. 546 sq.). When 
Timur Khan in 1395 was on his way to Tiir 
‘Abdin, the people of Nasibin and Ma‘arra hid in 
caves from the Mongols but were suffocated in 
them with smoke (App. to Barhebraeus, Chrono- 
graphs’ , ed. Wallis Budge, ii., p. xxxiv.). The 
Hasanaye Kurds in 1403 pillaged Nasibin and the 
country around (ibid., p. xxxvi.). 

The town passed into the hands of the Ottomans 
in 1515 (v. Hammer, G.O.R. , ii., Pest 1828, 
p. 449 jy.). It became the capital of a sandjak in 
the pashalik of Amid (Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
numa, Starabul 1732, p. 438). Later it was placed ) 
in the sandjak of Mardln in the pashalik of Baghdad i 
(St. Martin, Mimoires sur T Armenie , i., Paris 


1818, p. 161 sq.). To its position on the southern 
border of the highlands and on the road from 
al-Mawsil to Syria it owes its great strategic and 
commercial importance. The building of the Bagh- 
dad railway has brought it Dew life; it is said now 
to have about 50,000 inhabitants. 
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NAsIF al-YAZIDJI. [See ai.-Vazidji.] 
NASIKH. [See Naskh.] 

Daya Shankar Kacjl NASIM(i8ii — 1843) 
was a Kashmiri pandit who studied poetics 
under Atigh. His fame rests entirely on one poem, 
a romance called Gulzar-i Naslm , composed when 
he was 22. It greatly resembles Mir Hasan’s Si hr 
al-Bayan , and is generally awarded the second 
place among Urdu poetic romances. Nasim also 
translated the Arabian Nights into Urdu. Nasim 
is among the great Urdu mathnawl (mathnawi in 
the sense of poetic romance) writers, and is one 
of the very few Urdu authors who were Hindus. 

Bibliography'. T. Grahame Bailey, History 
of Vtdu Literature , 1932; Ram Babu Saksena. 
History of Urdu Literature , 1927} Garcin de 
Tassy, Histoire de la litterature hi n done et 
hindoustanie , 1870. (G. E. Leeson) 

al-NASIR li-Din Allah, Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad 
b. al-Mustadi 5 bi-Amr Allah, the 34 th c Ab- 
basid caliph (575—622 = 1180 — 1225), was 
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the son of a Turkish slave-girl named Zumurrud. in Adharbai^jan. At first however, there were only 
He was the only caliph of the later period of ; minor complications with the Mongols, 

the caliphate who was able to pursue a consistent ; On the other hand, after the temporary with- 

polic}. ihis was entirely directed towards restoiing ! drawal of the Mongols, the young Khwarizmshah 
the temporal power of the caliphate. The caliph , Djalal al-Din MangubartI, Muhammad’s son and 
was assisted by the fact that the SaldjQk empire ; successor, attacked al-Nasir and took Khuzistan 
which had previously held the secular power had : from him. 

begun to collapse. In the confusion which brought 1 As al-Nasir had concentrated his whole attention 


about its final downfall, the caliph did all he 
could to hasten its end and did not hesitate to 
upport the Kh w arizmshah Takash as the strongest 
ri\al of the d>mg SaldjQk empire in his fight against 
the last Saldjuk Sultan Tughril II. This struggle 
finally ended in the defeat of the Saldjuks at 
Raiy where Tughril died fighting (Rabi c I, 590 = 
Maich 1194). 

As a result of the diversity of the political aims 
of the two allies a quarrel broke out between the 
caliph and the Kh w arizmshah as soon as negotiations 
lor the partition of the Saldjuk: territory were 
begun. The caliph wished to seize the opportunity 
to extend his personal estates by incorporating 
the Persian provinces while the Khwarizmshah in 
the exercise of the temporal power wished to 
succeed to the whole inheritance of the Saldjuks. 

hile Takash was involved in war in the east, 
lbn al-Kassab, the caliph s vizier, was able to 
conquer Khuzistan and other Persian provinces 
(beg. of 591 = 1 195). His troops were however 
completely routed by Takash on his return (Sha'bau 
592 = July 1196) so that the caliph had to 
abandon his conquests. Only Khuzistan was left 
to him. 

In the years following, the caliph had a hand in 
the intrigues of local rulers in Persian 'Irak, usually 
against the Khwarizmshah (from 596 = 1200 'Ala 
al-Din Muhammad). The disputes with the latter 
culminated in 613 (1216) when the caliph had a 
supporter of the Khwarizmshah, Oghalmish, vizier 
of the governor of Persian 'Irak, assassinated by 
Isma 111 envoys. The Kh w arizmshah now began to 
prepare for the decisive struggle against the caliph ; 
he prepared for war and in 614 (1217) invaded 
Persian Irak. Here, in order to destroy the caliph 
as a political force also, he had his c ulama 3 in a 
Jetiva declare the caliph al-Nasir unworthy of the 
caliphate and appointed an 'AUd Darned 'Ala 3 al- 
lulk from Tirmidh as imam. The caliph in vain 
attempted through negotiations to persuade the 
Ih* arizmsljah to retreat. Instead he advanced on 
Baghdad from Hamadhan. But he was unable to 
deal his blow at the caliph owing to an unexpected 
cncumstance ; for in consequence of the early coming 
as f vere winter, which destroyed his army, the 
_hwarizmsljah was forced to abandon his march 
and return home with the intention of advancing 
on Baghdad next year. 

In order to meet the danger threatening him, 

1 e caliph however in the meanwhile began nego- 
tiations with the Mongol Cingiz Khan in order to 
persuade him to attack the Khwarizmshah. In 616 
(1219) the latter was attacked and decisively defeated 
by Cingiz Khan before he could resume his in- 
tended campaign against Baghdad. He died while 
fleeing from the Mongols on an island in the 
Caspian Sea (617 = 1220). 

lhe caliph had thus achieved his immediate 
aim and rid himself of his most dangerous opponent 
i°r the moment. But the Mongols were approaching 
perilously near him, especially after the conquest 
of Maragha (618 = 1221) had established them 


on the east where he was fighting to strengthen 
and increase his private domains, he took no in- 
terest in the west where Saladin was waging his 
great struggle with the Crusaders and gave Saladin 
very insufficient help in spite of several appeals 
from him. 

Al-Nasir's policy seems also to have aimed at 
the restoration of the internal unity of Islam in 
addition to restoring the temporal power of the 
, caliphate. He himself had a leaning to the Shfa 
of the Imami sect (Twelver-ShTa) and invited 
Alids to his court ; he seems to have wished to 
; reconcile in his person the claims of 'Abbasids 
and c Alids. He aiso established an agreement with 
; the extreme Isma'ill sect of the Assassins. In 608 
(i2ti — 1212) the Grand Master of the Assassins, 
Hasan 111 , abandoned his claims to the imamate 
: and paid homage to the 'Abbasid caliph. 

Al-Nasir's efforts to centralise round his person 
the order of chivalry known as the futuwwa in a 
: reorganised form are also perhaps connected with 
his political plans; in 578 (1 182-1 183) he had him- 
! self been admitted by the Shaikh c Abd al-Diabbar 
b. Salih into the futuwwa order. He then only allowed 
those of the organisations of the order to remain 
; in existence which acknowledged his personal 
! control. By admission iDto the order he was then 
; able to establish connections with the princes of 
the Muslim world, who now regarded him as the 
head of their order (the chroniclers tell of this in 
the year 607 = 1210). Ibn al-Furat gives us a 
description of the robing of a prince as an external 
sign of his admission into the order in the presence 
of the caliph's envoy (the story is reproduced in 
v. Hammer, in J. A., 3rd ser., vi., 1855, p. 285 
si/.). The strict regulations introduced by the caliph 
into the futuwwa order are well illustrated in the 
edict of 9 ( h Safar 604 (Sept. 4, 1207), published 
by P. Kahle in the Oppinhcim-Festschrift , which 
the caliph had issued on the occasion of the 
murder of a member of the order. 

Al-Nasir died on the last night of Ramadan 622 
(Oct. 6, 1225) at the age of about 70. Ibn al-Athlr 
describes him as tyrannical towards his subjects 
and inconsistent in his measures; his fondness for 
the futuwwa and its sporting activities (cross-bow 
shooting, training carrier pigeons) seems to him a 
strange caprice. Ibn al-Tiktaka judges him more 
favourably; he describes him as unceasingly engaged 
in the duties of a ruler and lays stress on his rich 
endowments, although he also mentions his fond- 
ness for money. When a mediaeval Muslim ruler 
is reproached with covetousness it usually only 
means that he was endeavouring to carry through 
a sound and cautious financial policy. Al-Nasir is 
further reproached with having allied himself with 
the Mongols and thus being the cause of the great 
disaster which the Mongol hordes later inflicted 
on the lands of Islam. 

Among buildings known from inscriptions to have 
been built by al-Nasir are the Talisman Gate in 
Baghdad (618 = 1221-1222; blown up in March 
1917 on the retreat of the Turks from Baghdad) and 
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the sanctuary of the Mahdl (Ghaibat al-Mahdl) in 
Samaira. Both are interesting and suggestive for 
his political aims, the latter as a distinctly Shl'a 
sanctuary for his Shl c a tendencies and the Talisman 
Gate for the remarkable pictorial representation 
once visible upon it; the caliph seated between 
two dragons, the jaws of which he is tearing apart 
and grasping their tongues. According to M. van 
Berchem’s brilliant interpretation, we have here 
the caliph represented as victorious over two 
enemies, who had disputed his spiritual power: 
the Grand Master of the Assassins Hasan III as 
for a time the representative of the most radical 
opposition to the orthodox 'Abbasid Caliphate, who 
had finally paid homage to the caliph in 608 and 
died in 618; the other, the Kh w arizmshah who 
had dared in 614 to set up an anti-caliph but 
was overcome in 617 and died a fugitive. In this 
connection the inscription also is interesting; in 
it the caliph uses the expression al-da\ua al-hddiya , 
which is a name the Assassins gave themselves 
(cf. M. van Berchem, in J. A ., ser. 9, vol. ix., 
1897, p. 456 and 462), for his own caliphate. 


If the arrival of the invading nomads had meant 
an immediate accession of strength to al-Nasir 
and an increase of population and economic activity 
to his capital, they were not without danger as 
neighbours. The Arabs soon involved him in a 
dangerous adventure. In 457 (1064) the Athbadj, 
one of their tribes, asked him to help them against 
their enemies, their biethren the Riyah, who had 
joined the Zirid ruler Tamnn [q. v.]. Al-Nasir 
agreed, seeing an opportunity to invade and per- 
haps annex Ifrlkiya. He put himself at the head 
of a large army which Included Arabs, Sanhadja, 
and even Zenata, led by the king of Fas, al-Mu'izz 
b. c Atiya. The Riyah in their turn received subsidies 
and arms from al-Mahdiya. The armies met at 
Sblba, near the ancient Sufes. From the first the 
Zenata of Fas, -won over by the enemy, gave way, 
which resulted in the rout of al-Nasir. With great 
difficulty he reached Constantine with 200 men, 
then the Kal c a the outskirts of which were system- 
atically sacked by the Arabs. 

After this disaster al-Nasir tried to make terms 
with the prince of al-Mahdiya; the negotiations 
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al-NASIR ibn c Alennas (the last name is also 
written 'Ainas, 'Annas and even Ghilnas by Ibn 
c IdharI), fifth ruler of the Hammadid dy- 
nasty, succeeded his cousin Bulukkin b. Muham- 
mad in 454 (1062). His reign maiks the apogee 
of the little Berber kingdom founded by Hammad 
[q.v.]. The ephemeral rise of the Hammadids was the 
mmediate result of the downfall of their relations 
and neighbours, the Zirids of Ifrlkiya, the first 
victims of the Hilali invasion. On his accession, 
al-Nasir, who lived in the Kal'at Ban! Hammad, 
was already ruler of a little kingdom, the chiet 
towns of which were A shir [q. v.], Mdiana, Algiers, 
Hamza (Buira), Ngaus and Constantine. Shortly 
afterwards, he regained Biskra whose governor had 
rebelled against Bulukkin; but his chief hope of 
extending his territory lay in the decline of the 
kingdom of Kairawan. 

The abandonment of the old capital by the 
Zirid al-Muhzz and his flight to al-Mahdiya (1057) 
had left Ifrlkiya a prey to anarchy. The country 
districts were in the hands of the Arabs and the 
towns had chosen their own rulers; on all sides 
governors were in rebellion; leaders of the tribes 
imposed their authority on the threatened citizens; 
some towns turned to the Hammadids who were 
able to protect them. The people of Kastiliya [q. v.] 
for example sent a deputation to al-Nasir to con- 
vey him their homage; the people of Tunis did 
the same. At their request the Hammadid sent 
them as governor c Abd al-Hakk of the Sanhadja 
family of the BanU Khurasan. The latter worked 
wonders; he negotiated agreements with the ma- 
rauding Arabs which secured the safety of the 
city. Later, after casting off Hammadid suzerainty, 
he made Tunis the capital of a kingdom. 


failed, perhaps through the fault of the ambassador, 
and al-Nasir incited again by the Athbadj, resumed 
hostilities against the unfortunate Zirid kingdom. 
He entered Laribus and Kairawan (460 = 1067) 
but these successes led to nothing; he had to 
abandon them again as he could not hold his 
conquests. These adventures, into which he was 
dragged by the Arabs and which brought him 
no lasting advantage, lasted for some ten years. 
In 470 (1077) al-Nasir made peace with the 
Zirid Tamlm and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. 

The Arab scourge which had ruined the king- 
dom of Ifrlkiya began now to threaten seriously 
the Hammadid kingdom. The Zenata, hereditary 
enemies of the Sanhadja lords of the Kal'a, found 
among the immigrant nomads allies always ready 
to resume the conflict. In 468 (1075), the Zenata 
chief Ibn Khazrun, supported by the Arab Banu 
c Adi of Tripolitania seized Msila and Ashir. Al- 
Nasir succeeded in driving him back to the deseit 
where, drawing him into a trap, he had him 
murdered. He sent his son al-Mansur against the 
Zenata Banu Tudjln, who had joined the Banu 
c Adi and were laying waste the country districts 
of the Central Maghrib. The rebels were caught 
and tortured. 

The Athbadj Arabs themselves, of whom al-Nasir 
had hoped to make valuable auxiliaries, proved 
most undesirable neighbours. Although he seems 
to have put down — not without cruelty — the 
majority of the revolts, life in his ancestial capital 
became more and more difficult from year to year. 
This decided him to select another. Occupying 
the lands of the Bidjaya Berbers, he founded there, 
on the site of the ancient port of Saldae, a town 
which was first called al-Nasirlya and later became 
known as Bougie. There he built the splendid 
Palace of the Pearl (Kasr al-Lu 3 lu 3 ), “Having 
peopled his new capital he exempted the inhabitants 
from the kharddj and in 461 (1068) he settled 
there himself” (Ibn Khaldun). The exodus of the 
Hammadid royal family to the coast was caused by 
the same event as had led the Zirids of Kairawan 
to move to al-Mahdiya: the settlement of the 
nomad Arabs in Barbary and the insecurity which 
resulted in the interior. This exodus was only 
completed under al-Nasir’s successor, his son al- 
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Mansur [q. v.]. The latter assumed power at his 
father's death m 481 (1088). 
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(Georges M ar^ais) 
al-NASIR, the name of two Aiyubids. 

I. al-Malik \l-Nasir Salah ai.-DIn Dawld 
b. al-Mauk al-Mu c azzam, born in Djumada 1 603 
(Dec. 1205) in Damascus. After the death of his 
father at the end of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 624 (Nov. 1227) 
Dawud succeeded him on the throne of Damascus 
and the Mamluk c Izz al-Din Aibak acted as regent. 
Dawud’s uncles however, covetous of territory, did 
not leave him long in peace. Al-Malik al- Kamil 
LT v.] first of all claimed the fortress of al-Shaw- 
bak [q. v.] and when it was refused him he occupied 
Jerusalem, Nabuliis and other places (625 = 1228). 
In this perilous position, Dawud appealed to an- 
other uncle al-Malik al-Ashraf. who administered 
the Aiyubid possessions in Mesopotamia. The latter 
came to Damascus but then took al-Kamil’s side 
and arianged with him a formal division of the 
whole kingdom. By the arrangement between the 
two brothers al-Asljtaf was to receive Damascus 
and^ Dawud Harran, al-Rakka and Hims, while 
a I- Kamil took southern Syria with Palestine, and 
Hamat was left to Dawud’s brother al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar. But when Dawud would not consent to 
this,_ al-Ashraf began to besiege Damascus. After 
al-Kamil had concluded peace with the Emperor 
Frederick II he joined al-Ashraf and after a three 
months’ siege, forced his nephew to yield (Sha c ban 
626 = June-July 1229) wheieupon al-Ashraf was 
recognised as lord of Damascus under al-Kamil’s 
suzerainty while Dawud had to be content with 
al-Kerak [q. v.], al-Shawbak and several other places. 
In spite of this unfriendly treatment, Dawud re- ■ 
mained loyal to al-Kamil when the other Aiyubids 
fo* v 0 combined against him, and entered his ser- 
vice in Egypt. Soon after al-Kamil accompanied 
hy Dawud had taken Damascus, he died in Radjab 
635 (March 1238) and Dawud whom al-Kamil 
had appointed governor of Damascus had to return 
to al-Kerak. In Egypt al-Kamil’s son al-Malik al- 
Adil was recognised as his successor and appointed , 
bis cousin al-Malik al-Djawad Yunus governor of , 
Damascus. When Dawud tried to assert his claims 
lo Damascus he was defeated at Nabulus. In the 
following year Ytlnus, who did not feel secure ; 
against Sultan al- c Adil, exchanged Damascus with i 
his cousin al-Malik al-Salih Aiyub for Sin^jar, : 
al-Rakka and c Ana. This pleased neither al- c Adil j 
nor Dawud so they joined forces for an attack ! 
on Aiyub. The events that followed have already 
been fully related in the article al-mai.ik al-salih 
na UIM ai.-DIn aiyOe so that the reader may be 
referred to it. After Dawud had lost all his pos- 
sessions except al-Kerak he appointed his youngest j 


son al-Malik aI-Mu c azzam c Isa as his deputy and 
tied to Halab (647 = 1249 — 1250) where he was 
kindly received by al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf (see 
below J. His private fortune in the form of valuable 
jewels, valued at least 100,000 dinars, he entrusted 
to the care of the caliph al-Musta c sim, who acknow- 
ledged the receipt of them but never could bring 
hun-elf to restoie the treasure entrusted him. Soon 
afterwards Dawud’s two older sons, who had felt 
themselves neglected, turned to Sultan al-Malik 
al-Salih Aivub and offered him al-Kerak in return 
for fiefs in Egypt which offer the latter gladly 
accepted. Alleging unfavourable reports about 
Dawud. al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf had him brought 
to Hims in the beginning of Sh a ban 648 (Oct. 
1250) and put under arrest. In 651 (1253-1254) 
he was released on the intercession of the caliph 
on condition that he was not to stay in any lands 
under the rule of al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf. He 
therefore wanted to go to Baghdad but was not 
admitted into the city. He then lived for a time 
very wretchedly in the region of c Ana and al- 
Haditha until he found a place of refuge in al- 
Anbar. His appeals to the caliph were not answ ered ; 
finally however, the caliph obtained him permission 
to settle in Damascus. After several unsuccessful 
efforts to get back his property in Baghdad which 
had been confiscated, he was in the desert when 
he was taken prisoner by al-Malik al-Mughlth, 
then lord of al-Kerak and al-Shawbak and brought 
to al-bhaw bak. As the caliph thought he could 
be of use to him in the impending fight with the 
Mongols, he sent an envoy to al-Shawbak to fetch 
him; the envoy was bringing him back to Damascus 
when he heard of Hulagu’s capture of Baghdad; 
he thereupon left Dawud who went to al-Buwaida 3 , 
a village near Damascus. Here he died of the 
plague on 27 th Djumada I, 657 (May 12, 1259). 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 speaks highly of Dawud’s eloquence 
and poetical gifts. 
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II. ai.-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-DIn Abu 
T.-MtZAt KAR YCsuf, born in Halab on 19 th Ra- 
madan 627 (Aug. I, 1230). His father was al- 
Malik al-'Aziz, lord of Halab, his mother Fatima, 
daughter of Sultan al-KSmil. On 4th RabY I (Nov. 5, 

1 236) Yusuf succeeded his father under the guardian- 
ship of his paternal grandmother Da ifa Khatun 
bint al-Malik al-'Adil [see halab]. After her death 
in Djumada I 640 (Nov. 1242) Yusuf himself as- 
sumed the reins of government and soon extended 
his power over most of Syria. When Aiyub the 
Sultan of Egypt with the help of the Kh w ai izmiaus 
had conquered Palestine and also Damascus Yusuf 
became ultimately involved m the conflict. The 
Kh' v arizmians were dissatisfied with Aiyub, went 
over to al-Malik al-Salih Isma'il, lord of Ba'albek 
and Bosra, and laid siege to Damascus on his 
behalf. The lords of Hims and Halab then appeared 
on the scene. The Kh'varizmians were completely 
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routed (644 = 1246) and Isma c ll had to flee to 
Haiab and take refuge with Yusuf [see al- MALIK 
AL-SALIH NADJM AL-DlN AIYUb]. In 646 (1248 — 
1249) latter’s general Shams al-Dfa Lu^lu 3 
al-Armanl attacked Hims [q. v.] and after a two 
months’ siege forced the emir al-Malik al-Ashraf 
to capitulate and cede the town to Yusuf in return 
for Tell Bashir [q. v.]. Two years later, the latter 
conquered Nasibln, Dara and Karkisiya 5 from the 
Atabegof al-Mawsil Badr al-Din Lu 3 lu 3 [see lu^lu 3 ]. 
After the assassination of Turanshah [see aiyubids] 
in 648 (1250), Yusuf was made sultan by the 
Damascus emirs and in Rabi c II (July 1250) he 
entered Damascus. To avenge the murder of 
Turanshah he prepared for war against Egypt and 
proposed an alliance with Louis IX of France; 
but these negotiations came to nothing. In Radjab 
of this year (Oct. 1250) the Syrians were defeated 
by the Egyptian emir Faris al-Din Aktai near 
Ghazza. Yusuf did not lose courage however but 
prepared for a new attack on Egypt. In the vicinity 
of al- c Abbasa [q. v.] he met the Egyptian army 
(Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 648 = beg. of Feb. 1251); victory was 
within Yusufs grasp when the tieachery of his 
Turkish mamluks turned the scale in favour of 
Egypt. Yusuf had to take to flight, several Syrian 
princes were taken prisoners and Aktai invaded 
Syria where he occupied Nabulus and several other 
important towns until a strong Syrian force finally 
checked his further advance. After long nego- 
tiations, peace was finally concluded at the begin- 
ning of the year 651 (1253) by which Yusuf had 
to give up any claims on Egypt, but a year or 
two later war very nearly broke out again. On 
the advance of the Mongols under Hulagu [q. v.], 
Yusuf endeavoured to avert the danger by showing 
a humble frame of mind and sent envoys with 
presents to the Mongol camp; but when he began 
to calculate on getting support from other Muslim 
rulers and answered a threatening message from 


mad, the ninth sultan of the Bahrl Mamlaks, son 
of Sultan Kala 3 un [q. v.] and a Mongol princess 
named Aslan (AshlQn) Khatun. Born in the middle 
of Muharram 684 (Dec. 1285), he received homage 
as sultan after the assassination of his brother al- 
Malik al-Ashraf Khalil in Muharram 693 (Dec. 
1293). After the two emirs Zain al-Din Ketbogha 
al-Mansuri and c Alam al-Din Sandjar al-Shudja c i 
had agreed that the former should hold the office 
of administrator of the government ( niyabat al - 
saltana ) and the latter the vizierate, these appoint- 
ments were confirmed by the nine year old sultan; 
but the agreement between the two high officials 
was not long maintained. When al-Shudja c i tried 
to get rid of his rival, he was unsuccessful 
and was himself killed. In order to get all the 
power into his own hands, Ketbogha pardoned 
the two murderers of Sultan Khalil, who naturally 
felt it necessary to overthrow Nasir in order to 
escape his vengeance, and when al-Khalil’s old 
Mamluks mutinied out of indignation, they were 
brought to terms by the loyal troops. Ketbogha 
then succeeded without much difficulty in persuading 
the emirs that the political situation required a 
man and not a child on the throne, whereupon 
al-Nasir was deposed and Ketbogha proclaimed 
sultan with the title al-Malik al- c Adil (Muharram 
694 == Dec. 1294). Two years later (Muharram 696 
= Nov. 1296), Ketbogha shared the fate of his 
predecessor. He was succeeded by one of al- 
Khalil’s murderers, al-Malik al-Mansdr Husam al- 
Din Ladjin al-Mansuri who was murdered in 
Rabi c II 698 (Jan. 1299). The emirs in authority 
then agreed to recall the 14 year old Nasir who 
was in al-Kerak and in Djumada I (Feb. 1299) 
he entered the capital in order to receive for the 
second time the diploma of sultan from the caliph 
and the oath of fealty from the emirs. The actual 
rulers were now the administrator of the kingdom 
Sallar al-Mansuri and the commander-in-chief of 


Hulagu in a challenging fashion, the latter laid 
siege to Haiab. Yusuf seems at first to have thought 
of advancing against him to raise the siege. He 
encamped in front of Damascus and sent mes- 
sengers with appeals for help in all directions but 
as neither Syrians nor Egyptians answered him 
and Haiab fell into the hands of the Mongols , 
(658= 1260), there was nothing left for him but | 
to abandon Damascus and go south. Hamat, Ba c al- 1 
bek and Damascus were taken and Yusuf had 
finally to surrender to HulagQ. The latter had him ' 
executed, probably after the defeat of the Mongols 1 
at Hims towards the end of the year 659 (1261; 
see also the article halab). According to Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 3 , Yusuf was distinguished for his scholarship 
and poetical gifts; he was further kindly and good 
natured and fond of good living and so lacked j 
the strength to maintain order in his kingdom. j 
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(K. V. Zetterstef.n) 

al-NASIR, the name of two Mamluk 
sultans. 

1- al-Malik al-Nasir Nasir al-DIn Muham- 


the troops, Rukn al-Din Baibars al-Djashnagfr. The 
most important event in the period was the war 
with the hereditary enemy, the Mongols. In Rabl c I, 
699 (Dec. 1299) the Ilkhan Ghazan [q. v.] crossed 
the Euphrates and was soon before Haiab. In the 
same month Nasir who had left Cairo in Dhu 
’l-Hidjdja 698 (Sept. 1299), because the Egyptians 
had long been afraid of a Mongol invasion, reached 
Damascus. The sultan encountered the much superior 
enemy near Hims, his tried emirs were defeated 
and the army returned to Egypt in great disorder 
while Hims fell into the hands of the Mongols. 
Damascus met the same fate, except the citadel 
which was bravely defended by its Egyptian com- 
mander Ardjawash. In the meanwhile the Egyptians 
were preparing with desperate energy to resume 
the struggle and in Radjab 699 (March- April 1300) 
a new army left Cairo. But when the Mongols 
found they could not take the citadel of Damascus, 
they withdrew before it came to a battle and the 
Egyptians reoccupied Damascus, Haiab and the 
whole of Syria. After an unsuccessful campaign 
against northern Syria in Rabl c II 700 (Jan. 1301) 
which only resulted in the pillaging of the region 
visited by the Mongols, Ghazan sent an embassy 
to open up peace negotiations; but as these over- 
tures came to nothing, the decision was left to 
arms for the third time. In Sha c ban 702 (April 
l 3 ° 3 ) the Mongol general Kutlushah (Kutlughshah) 
crossed the Euphrates and at the same time a 
portion of the Egyptian army under the command 
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of Baibars al-Qjashnaglr entered Damascus. On 
2d 1 Ramadan (April 20), a battle was fought on 
the plain of Mardj al-Suffar after the rest of the 
Egyptian troops under Sultan al-Nasir and the 
caliph al-Mustakfl had joined Baibars. Nightfall 
put a stop to the desperate fighting but it was 
renewed next day and ended with the total defeat 
of the Mongols; 10,000 prisoners are said to have 
fallen into the hands of the victors. Ghazan 
died soon afterwards and his successor Lldjaitu 
did not dare to measure his strength with his 
formidable opponent. For the rest al-Nasir’s second 
reign was a fairly peaceful one apart from a few 
military enterprises of slight importance. At the 
beginning of the year 702 (1302), an expedition 
was sent against the Templars who had established 
themselves in the island of Arwad on the Syrian 
coast and harassed the mainland opposite [see 
tartus]. The district of Sis [q. v.] was also in- 
vaded; its ruler had made common cause with 
the Ilkhan and did not send Egypt the usual 
tribute promptly. The Egyptian authorities were 
on the whole on good terms with foreign powers; 
on the other hand, home affairs gave cause for 
anxiety. After the defeat at Hims, the Beduins 
in Upper Egypt rebelled against the authorities 
and levied taxes on their own account. A large 
army was therefore equipped to punish the rebels. 
At the same time, the governor of Kus advanced 
from the south and cut off their access to the 
southern desert. The rebellion was put down with 
ruthless vigour, the men massacred without mercy, 
the women and children taken prisoners and property 
carried off. Many took refuge in caves difficult of 
access but they were suffocated with smoke in 
them. The large Christian and Jewish elements in 
the population had also to suffer a great deal. 
Several of the Umaiyad, 'Abbasid and Fatimid 
caliphs had already issued special regulations af- 
fecting non-Muslims and the 'Abbasid al-Mutawakkil 
had gone furthest in this direction ; in general 
however, such measures were only enforced for a 
short period and were therefore usually repeated 
after a time; at least this is true of Egypt. In 
al-Nasir’s reign many Christians were holding 
honoured positions as officials when suddenly from 
some insignificant cause the secret jealousy of the 
Muslims flared up and in 701 (1300 — 1301) an 
edict was issued which ordered among other things 
that in future Christians should wear blue and 
Jews yellow turbans in order to be at once 
distinguishable from the true believers nor were 
they to be allowed to carry arms or ride horses. 
Very soon a prohibition was issued against the 
appointment of Christians and Jews to the offices 
of the sultan or of the emirs. The immediate 
consequence of this measure was that several 
churches were destroyed by the fanatical mob and 
the others remained closed until the authorities 
allowed them to be reopened at the demand of 
the Byzantine emperor and other Christian lulers. 
On the 23rd Dhu ’1-Hidjdja 703 (Aug. 8, 1303) the 
whole of Egypt was affected by a terrible earth- 
quake in which not only many private houses but 
also palaces and mosques were destroyed and huge 
numbers of people perished. All traces of the cata- 
strophe were however obliterated with the greatest 
energy and the emirs and well-to-do citizens vied 
with one another in spending lavishly to restore 
the shattered buildings. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape from the tutelage of the two emirs 
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Sallar and Baibars, both of whom aimed at the 
sole power and regarded each other with suspicion, 
the sultan, who was prevented from exerting any 
influence in the government, left the capital on 
the 24^1 Ramadan 708 (March 7, 1309) under the 
pretext that he wished to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca but went instead to al-Kerak. On reaching 
the citadel, he told the emirs who accompanied 
him that he was abandoning the pilgrimage and 
abdicating in order to live in peace in al-Kerak. 
Baibars was proclaimed his successor under the 
title al-Malik al-Muzaffar on the 23rd Shawwal 
(April 5, 1309) while Sallar remained in office as 
administrator. Baibars however enjoyed no real 
popularity; an oppressive rise in prices made him 
hated among the people who without justice blamed 
him for the difficult times. Sallar was intriguing 
secretly and al-Nasir was vigorously adding to 
the number of his followers in Syria. When Baibars 
heard that al-Nasir had entered Damascus and 
the Syrian emirs had gone over to him, there was 
nothing left for him but to abdicate and appeal 
for mercy to his rival. The latter pardoned him 
and even offered him the lordship of Sihyawn 
[q. v.]. But after he had made his entry into Cairo 
al-Nasir had Baibars strangled (beg. of Shawwal 
709 = March 1310). Very soon afterwards, Sallar 
was also disposed of; he died of starvation in 
prison. The Mongols not long after this resumed 
hostilities. Two emirs who did not feel safe with 
the sultan went to the Ilkhan Uldjaitu and urged 
him to invade Syria. The Mongol expedition did 
not however go beyond the siege of the town of 
al-Rahba (Ramadan 712= Jan. 1313). When the 
Mongols saw that their efforts were unavailing, 
they abandoned their plan of campaign and retired. 
At the beginning of the year 715 (1315) a cam- 
paign was undertaken against Malatya, on the 
course of which see the article malatya. At the 
same time, the lord of Sis had to cede several 
strongholds and increase his annual tribute. Little 
Armenia was several times invaded by the Mam- 
luks who wrought great havoc there. In Mecca the 
sons of the Sharif Abu Numaiy [q. v.] were engaged 
in a prolonged struggle for supremacy ; as the Mam- 
luk sultans claimed to exercise a kind of suzerainty 
over the two holy cities, al-Nasir intervened with- 
out however playing any very effective part. His 
authority was recognised in Madina in 717 (1317) 
and when he intervened in the domestic troubles 
of the Yaman and sent troops thither to support 
al-Mu^jahid, one of the pretenders to the South 
Arabian throne, he was assisted by the Meccans 
(725 — 1325)- In the meanwhile, the situation had 
improved in favour of al-Mudjahid so that the 
troops sent to his help by al-Nasir had to return 
amid great hardships after achieving nothing. Al- 
Nasir also tried to extend his power into Nubia. 
For this purpose he sent in 716 (1316 — 1 3 1 7) a 
Nubian prince named Abd 'Allah, who had been 
converted to Islam and brought up in Egypt, with 
an army to put him on the throne. He succeeded 
in driving out the legitimate heir but the latter 
was able after a time to return and expel the in- 
truder 'Abd Allah whose tyrannical rule had made 
him generally hated. Al-Nasir was more success- 
ful in N. W. Africa; in 711 — 717 (1311 — 1317) 
he was mentioned as sultan in the khutba in the 
pulpits of Tunis, whose ruler, the Hafsid Abu 
Zakarlya 3 Yahya, owed his throne to him.’ In 723 
(1323) he finally concluded peace with the Ilkhan 
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Abu Sa'id. After the latter’s death in Rabi 1 II 
736 (Nov. 1335), Hasan Buzurg pledged himself 
to recognise al-Nasir’s suzerainty if the latter would 
support him with an armed force. Al-Nasir, who 
was a better diplomat than soldier and had not 
the courage to intervene at the decisive moment, 
did not fulfil the condition. Al-Nasir had diplomatic 
relations with most of the rest of the known 
world and at his court appeared embassies not 
only from the Golden Horde, the Ilkhans, the 
Rasulids of Yaman, the king of Abyssinia, and 
the Hafsids of Tunis, but also from the Emperor 
of Byzantium, the Czar of Bulgaria, the Pope, the 
King of Aragon, Philip VI of France and Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tu g hluk of Dihll. Al-Nasir died 
in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 741 (June 1341); he left eight 
sons, who reigned one after the other but were 
themselves ruled by the emirs who were usually 
quarrelling among themselves. His immediate suc- 
cessor on the throne was al-Malik al-Mansur Saif 
al-Dln Abu Bakr, who was deposed after only two 
months in favour of another son of the late sultan. 

In al-Nasir’s third reign the position of the 
Christians impioved, and he frequently tried to 
alleviate their hard lot, although his efforts some- 
times failed against the stubborn opposition of the 
Muslim clergy. The ordinances of the period when 
Sallar and Baibars were the real rulers were at 
least not enforced to the full extent and we even 
find that the sultan put Christians, i. e. Copts, 
into the government offices, presumably simply 
because they were cleverer and more wily than 
the Muslims. Men of learning were treated with 
a benevolent interest, and the Aiyubid Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 
[q. v.], celebrated as a historian and geographer, 
was the sultan’s trusted friend “perhaps the only 
one among all the nobles whom al-Nasir treated 
till his death with equal love and respect” (Weil, 
iv. 400). Al-Nasir further abolished many taxes 
which oppressed the people. He built canals and 
roads and carried out other public works for the 
improvement of means of transport. Architecture 
in particular flourished exceedingly ; among the 
splendid buildings which date from his reign 
special mention may be made of al-Kasr al- 
Ablak, al-Madrasa al-Nasiriya, and Djami' al-Nasir. 
These works however cost large sums of money 
and there were really no bounds to his extra- 
vagance. He was able through his long reign to 
maintain the Mamluk state in its place among the 
great powers, and he was also able to make his 
authority felt at home. In some respects he reminds 
one of Sultan Baibars I ; like the latter he was 
little scrupulous in his choice of means. To un- 
deniable gifts he added suspicion, covetousness and 
a levengeful nature, and it has been observed, 
undoubtedly with justice, that al-Nasir inspired 
more awe than respect. 
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, al-Malik al-Nasir Nasir ai,-DIn Hasan, 
the nineteenth sultan of the Bahrl Mamluks, son 


of the preceding. After the murder of his brother 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif al-Dln Hadjdji, Hasan 
who was then only eleven, or, according to others, 
thirteen years old was proclaimed sultan on the 
14th Ramadan 748 (Dec. 18, 1347). Another son of 
the sultan al-Malik al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala’un, 
called Husain, was also put forward but this plan 
fell through and he never attained the throne at 
a later date. More important than the elevation of 
this minor prince to the throne was of course the 
distribution of the high offices of state among the 
emirs; the emir Baibogha Arwas became admini- 
strator of the kingdom, his brother Mendjek al- 
Yusufl vizier, and the chief emir Shaikhu, Atabeg 
of al-Malik al-Salih Salah al-Dln Salih [q. v.], after- 
wards sultan. Thanks to Baibogha’s adroit policy, 
al-Nasir was able to survive for four years, although, 
except for the last few months, he exercised no 
influence worth mentioning on affairs of state. His 
reign was filled with unedifying quarrels among the 
ruling emirs and systematic raiding by the Beduins. 
The most noteworthy event of the period was how- 
ever the visitation of a great part of the world 
by the devastating pestilence, which, known in 
Europe as the “Black Death”, spread from Asia 
through Egypt and over almost all Europe to 
England and Scandinavia. In Egypt the plague 
raged in the second half of the year 749 (134S- 
1349) being accompanied by a no less fatal cattle- 
plague. In Syria it had appeared a few months 
earlier. Everywhere countless men fell victims to 
the angel of death and it is not surprising that 
the political and economic life of the state was 
crippled. The plague only died down in the fol- 
lowing year. In Shawwal 751 (Dec. 1350) the 
sultan succeeded in getting rid of the most power- 
ful emirs and taking the reins of government into 
his own hands, but after a very few months he 
was deposed and his brother al-Malik al-Salih Salah 
al-Dln Salih, the eighth of the sons of sultan Mu- 
hammad b. Kala’un, was placed on the throne 
(Djumada II 752 = Aug. 1351). He ruled only 
for three years; on the 2 nd Shawwal 755 (Oct. 20, 
1354) he was dethroned and his brother al-Nasir 
restored. The real ruler at first was Shaikhu : but 
in 758 (1357) the latter was waylaid and so 
severely wounded that he died a few months later. 
His successor Sarghatmish, who was suspected of 
having instigated the murder, did not allow the 
sultan the slightest independence, but was how- 
ever arrested in Ramadan 759 (Aug.-Sept. 1358). 
In Muharram 761 (Nov.— Dec. 1359) the governor 
of Halab undertook an expedition against Sis and 
established Muslim garrisons in Adana and Tarsus. 
About the same time, the troops who had been 
sent to Mecca by the Egyptian government to 
settle the endless family feuds there were defeated 
by the Meccans and those taken prisoners sold in 
Yanbu' as slaves. On hearing this the sultan is 
said to have sworn to exterminate the sharlfs com- 
pletely; but before he could carry out this plan, 
he was himself deposed. For, as he wished to pre- 
serve his independence, he quarrelled with the 
powerful emir Yalbogha, who had reproached him 
with his extiavagance. The latter combined with 
several other dissatisfied emirs and prepared to 
fight. Al-Nasir was defeated and had to abandon 
his plan of escaping secretly to Syria. Instead he 
was taken prisoner and handed over to his enemy 
Yalbogha (Djumada I 762 = March 1361). His 
ultimate fate is unknown; according to one, in 
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itself quite credible, story he was strangled and 
his body thrown into the Nile. His mosque (I)jami' 
Sultan Hastin') built in Cairo in the years 1 356— 
1363 is considered the most important example ot 
Egyptian-Arabic architecture. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar , v. 
447 sqq. ; Ibn Iyas, Ttfrikh Misr , i. 190 sqq . ; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iv. 476 sqq.^ Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mtkka, i. 87 sq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

al-NASIR, honorific of the fourth sove- 
reign of the Maghrib! dynasty of the Mu 3 minids 
or Almohads [q. v.], Abu 'Abd Allah Muham- 
mad b. Ya'kub al-Mansur b. Yusuf b. ‘Abd 
AL-Mu’min. He was proclaimed on the death of 
his father on the 22 n d Rabi' I 595 (Jan. 25, 1199). 
The beginning of his reign was marked by the 
suppression of a rising led by an agitator in the 
mountainous country of the Ghumara and a long 
stay at Fas during which he rebuilt a part of the 
wall of the kasaba of this city. Hearing of the rising 
of Yahya b. Ishak Ibn Ghaniya in Ifrikiya, he 
set out for the eastern part of his empire and 
laid siege to the town of Mahdlya [q. v.] which 
was taken on the 27 th Djumada 1 602 (Jan. 9, 
1206). He returned to Morocco in the following 
year leaving as his deputy in Ifrikiya the shaikh 
Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Wahid b. Abi Hafs al- 
Hintatl, ancestor of the Hafsids [q. v.]. At the 
same time, he sent from Algiers against Majorca 
[cf. Balearic islands], which had belonged to the 
Banu Ghaniya since the period of the last Al- 
moravids, a fleet which took the island; this re- 
mained in Muslim hands till 627 (1230). In 607 
(1211) al-Nasir sent an expedition to Spain which 
ended in a disaster to the Muslim troops in front 
of Hisn al-'Ikab or las Navas de Tolosa 
[q. v.] on 15th Safar 609 (July 16, 1212). This 
severe reverse deeply affected al-Nasir who returned 
to Morocco and made his subjects take the oath 
of allegiance to his son Yusuf. He then retired 
to his palace. He died in Ribat al-Fath (Rabat, 
q- V.) on 10 th Sha'ban 610 (Dec. 25, 1213). Ac- 
cording to some chroniclers, he died a violent 
death on the same date in Marrakush, his capital, 
the victim of a conspiracy hatched by his viziers. 

Bibliography : cf. the article almohads. 

(E. L£vi-Provenqal) 
al-NASIR. [See Utrush.] 
al-NASIR li-DIn Allah, official name of 
several Zaidl imSms. 

I. Among the Caspian Zaidis this title was 
borne by 1. al-Nasir al-KabIr al-Utrush [q.v.] 
and his great-grandson 2. al-Nasir al-SaghIr 
al-Husain b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. 'Ali. The 
latter gained for himself a dominion beginning in 
Hawsam, where he could find associations with 
the earlier period of Zaidl rule. He laid great 
emphasis on the religious character of Zaidism ; 
he gave out of the state treasury funds to support 
people who learned the Kur’an by heart. He was 
also a poet. After his death (476=1083), his 
tomb in Hawsam was a much visited place of 
pilgrimage. 

II. Among the Yam an imams this title was 
borne by 1. al-Nasir Ahmad, son of al-Hadl 
Yahya and his brother's daughter Fatima. In the 
heavy fighting which the father had to wage in 
order to found the new state, Ahmad had been 
more distinguished than his elder full brother 
Muhammad. Homage was, it is true, paid first to 


the latter as al-Murtada shortly after the death of 
■ al-Hadl (289 = 911); but after 6 months he 
abdicated as he could make no progress against 
1 the Karmatian 'All b. Fadl, and suggested as his 
i successor the vigorous Ahmad, whom the Banu 
\ Khawlan especially favoured. As a poem composed 
when allegiance was sworn to him in Safar 301 
(Aug. — Sept. 913) challenged him to do, he 
made war on the Karmatians his first duty and 
1 played a considerable part at least in damming back 
| the threatened Isma'ilisation of the Yaman. He 
j died at Sa'da, probably in 315 (927); his tomb 
is there. All succeeding bearers of the title except 
the next one : 2. Abu 'l-Fath al-Nasir al-Dailami, 

| so called from his fiist Caspian sphere of activity, 
were of his family although of different lines. In 
the Yaman, in contrast to his predecessors, he 
j began operations south of San'a 3 , fell in 447 (1055) 
fighting 'All al-Sulaihl there and was buried near 
Dhamar. The life of 3. al-Nasir Salah al-DIn 
| was marked by internal strife which ultimately 
! caused his death. In the first half of the viii tfl 
j (xivth) century, several imams had disputed the 
| succession. About the middle of the century, his 
I father al-Mahdi 'All b. Muhammad attained con- 
siderable influence, which was however much reduced 
in the period before his death at Dhamar in 774 
(1372). Salah al-Dln became sole imam and ad- 
vanced as far as the Tihama against the Rasulids 
[q.v.]. But when in 793 (1391) he died at San'a 3 , 
his death was concealed for two months on account 
of the insecurity and his body was concealed in 
the castle in a coffin covered with plaster. It was 
only when rumours of his death reached the Kadi 
al-Dawwarl in Sa'da that the latter arranged for 
his burial in San'a 3 . The son 'All b. Salah al-Din 
could only obtain recognition as “Imam of the 
Djihad” and fell in 840 (1336), one of the many 
victims of the great plague. When in spite of 
opposition a Zaidl power was once more built up, 
it was destroyed by the young dynasty of the 
Tahirids from the Tihama (850 — 923 = 1446 — 
1517), especially by its second member 'Abd al- 
Wahhab b. Dawud, from 883 (1478), until at the 
end of the ixth (xvth) century Al-Hadi 'Izz al- 
Din b. al-Hasan again reestablished and extended 
their power. His son 4. al-Nasir al-Hasan b. 
'Izz al-DIn (c. 900 — 929 = 1494 — 1523) who 
had primarily inherited from his father a love of 
learning, could only maintain a limited power in 
the north. He had to put up for a long time with 
an anti-imam al-Mansur Muhammad b. 'Ali al- 
Saradji in San'a 3 . 5. al-Nasir al-Hasan e. 'Ali 
b. Dawud at the end of the xth (xvith) century 
organised in the north one of the centres of re- 
sistance to the Turks who had been penetrating 
into the country since 927 (1521) and 943 (1536) 
but was taken prisoner by them in 1004 (1596 — 
1597 )- Among the pretenders within the family 
of al-Mansur b. al-Kasim (d. 1029 = 1620), the libe- 
rator from the first Turkish conquest, was 6. al- 
Nasir Muhammad b. Ishak b. al-Mahdi Ahmad; 
he set up first in 1136 (1723—1724) in the north 
in the hills of Sufyan among the Banu Bakil, then 
in 1139 (1726—1727) away in the south at Zafar 
but had finally to submit to his cousin’s son al- 
Mansur al-Husain b. al-Kasim b. al-Hasan b. al- 
Mahdl Ahmad and died in 1 167 (1 753) as a private 
individual in San'a 3 . In 1252 (1836) the dissatisfied 
troops who had been discharged by the very extra- 
vagant imam al-Mansur 'All b. al-Mahdi 'Abd Allah 
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summoned 7. al-N'asir 'Abd Allah b. Hasan 
to the imamate, He had inherited strong religious 
tendencies from his grandfather al-Mutawakkil 
Ahmad and from his great grandfather al-Mahdi 
'Abbas and insisted on the strict observance of 
the neglected shari'a. He had even to appoint 
teachers to instruct in the divine service. He was 
ambushed and murdered with 6 followers in 1256 
(1840) while on a peaceful excursion to the Wadi 
Dahr northwest of San'a 3 by people of the Banu 
Hamdan and was succeeded by the brother of his 
predecessor, al-Hadi Muhammad b. al-Mahdi ‘Abd 
Allah, who had been long kept in prison by c Abd 
Allah b. Hasan. — As required of an imam, most 
of the above wrote a great deal; a number of works, 
chiefly of a legal nature, have survived, mainly by 
the earlier Yaman imams. 

Bibliography. Cf. the article zaidis. 

(R. Strothmann) 

NASIR ‘A LI of Parhind (d. in Dihlf on the 
6 l h Ramadan 1108 = March 29, 1697), one of 
the best of the Persian poets of India, 
who were by this time very numerous; their pro- 
ductions however are for the most part of little 
artistic value. Of his life we know only that he 
travelled a great deal but finally settled in Sarhind 
were he enjoyed the favour of the governor Saif 
Khan Badakhshl and of the Amir al-L’mara 3 Dhu 
’1-Fikar Khan. His principal work is a version of 
the love story of Madliumalat and Manuhar in 
Persian verse, the original having been written in 
Hindi by Shaikh Djamman. The same subject was 
taken after Nasiv 'All by Mir 'Askar 'Adil Khan 
R5zl (d. 1696), one of the governors of Delhi 
under 'Alamglr (1659 — 1707), who called his poem 
Mihr u-Mah. Besides the poem Nasir 'All wrote 
a short mathnawl, Sufi in character, and a description 
of Kashmir both of which still survive. His lyrical 
Dru'an was collected by his friends after his death ; 
it consisted of the usual ghazels, some Saki-nama ' s 
and poems in praise of the Kalendar dervishes 
(lith. Lucknow 1244 and 1281 and Cawnpore 
1892). 

Bibliography. H. Ethe, G.I.Ph., ii. 252, , 
310; V. Ivanow, Curzoti Collection Cat., N°. 278- 
279 and Asiatic Society cf Bengal Coll . , N°. 81 3- 
817. There are MSS. in most European libraries. 

(E. Berthels) 

NASIR ai.-DAWLA Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. 'Aed Allah, a prince of the Hamdanid 
dynasty [q. v.]. From the year 308 (920 — 921) 
he acted as lieutenant to his father, Abu ’1-Haidja 3 
Abd Allah [q. v.], in the governorship of al-Mawsil, 
and on the latter’s death in 317 (929) succeeded 1 
to the leadership of the Hamdanid family. Owing 
to the part played by Abu ’1-Haidja 3 in the second 
temporary deposition of the 'Abbasid caliph al- 
Muktadir [q. v.], the latter, on his restoration, at- 
tempted to put an end to the Hamdanids’ control 
of al-Mawsil by appointing a governor unconnected 
with them. Nevertheless when this officer died 
duiing the same year. al-Hasan was confirmed in 
all his father’s holdings. 

The Hamdanids profited by the rapid decline 
in the power of the 'Abbasids that set in from 
this time to extend their rule; and though they 
remained tributary to the caliphs, by 332 (943 — 1 
944) they had secured control of most of the 
, azna and of northern Syria. Al-Hasan also made 

orSvT UC a e J S \ fU i attem P ts ’ 322 (934) and 326 
(93 J, to add Adharbaidjan to his dominions. During 


the early part of this period of expansion al-Hasan 
was much occupied in the suppression of local 
rebellions. He was anxious also to remain in the 
caliph’s good graces, and for this reason declined 
to assist the general Mu 3 nis [q. v.] in his quarrel 
I with al-Muktadir, which ended in the latter’s death. 
In 323 (935), however, the caliph al-Radl attempted 
to displace him in the governorship of al-Mawsil 
: in favour of his uncle Sa'ld. Al-Hasan thereupon 
had Sa'ld murdered; and though al-Radl at first 
sought to impose his will by force of arms, he 
| was in the end obliged to agree to al-Hasan’s 
i restoration. 

i The reign of al-Radl saw the final collapse of 
| the traditional 'Abbasid system of government with 
the appointment of Ibn Ra 3 ik as amir al-umar 5 3 
[q. v.]. This development resulted in a still greater 
weakening of the caliphs’ power ; and in 327 
(938 — 939) al-Hasan made an attempt to with- 
hold his dues, which, however, were promptly 
exacted by Ibn Ra 3 ik’s successor, Badjkam [q. v.j. 
In 330 (941 — 942), again, when the caliph al- 
Muttakl [q. v.] and Ibn Ra 3 ik (who had meanwhile 
been restored) fled to al-Mawsil from Baghdad on 
its occupation by the brothers al-Barldl [q. v.], 
al-Hasan had Ibn Rafik assassinated, forced the 
caliph to give him the amlrate together with the 
lakab Nasir al-Dawla, and later married his daughter 
to the caliph’s son. But though he and his more 
celebrated brother ‘Alt, who was at the same time 
entitled Saif al-Dawla [q. v.], were able to restore 
al-Muttakl to his capital and drive the Barldls 
back to al-Basra, they were almost immediately 
obliged by a revolt of the Turkish troops under 
Tuzun [q. v.] to retire again to al-Mawsil. Al- 
Muttakl now appointed Tuzun amir in Nasir 
al-Dawla’s place. But his evident helplessness en- 
couraged Tuzun to abuse his power; and in 332 
(943 — 944) the caliph again sought refuge with 
the Hamdanids. Saif al-Dawla now tried, though 
without success, to defeat Tnzun in battle, while 
al-Hasan removed the caliph for greater safety 
from al-Mawsil to Rakka. After some months, 
however, al-Muttakl was persuaded by Tuzun’s 
professions of loyalty into returning to Baghdad, 
only to be met on the way by the amir, who 
blinded and deposed him. On this Nasir again 
withheld his dues. But Tuzun and al-Mustakfl 
[q. v.], the new caliph, came against him and 
forced him to pay. Tuznn, however, died in 334 
(945 — 946 )i whereupon Nasir made a bid to re- 
cover the amlrate. But later in this same year 
Baghdad was occupied by Ahmad b. Buyeh Mu'izz 
al-Dawla [q. v.] ; and henceforward Nasir’s career 
hinged chiefly upon the maintenance of his power 
against that of the Buyids. 

The struggle began immediately. As soon as 
he was established in Baghdad Mu'izz al-Dawla led 
an expedition against the Hamdanids, and though 
Nasir al-Dawla forced him to return to the capital 
by himself occupying the east bank and blockading 
the Round City, in the end he drove the Ham- 
danid forces out. Nasir retired to 'Ukbara, and 
from there sued for a peace that should grant him 
the tributary lordship of all the country north of 
Takrlt, as well as Syria and Egypt. But a revolt 
among his Turkish troops forced him tofleebefoie 
this was concluded, and it was only by the aid 
of a force sent by Mu'izz that he succeeded in 
suppressing it. Mu'izz’s object in helping him was 
no doubt to preserve some order in the Hamdanid 
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dominions until he should be ready to absorb 
them. For he now took one of Nasir’s sons as a 
hostage for his obedience, and two years later 
led another expedition against al-Mawsil. This 
again came to nothing, however, since Mu'izz was 
obliged to make peace befoie attaining his object, 
owing to the outbreak of trouble in Persia, where 
his brother required his assistance. Nasir now 
agreed to pay tribute for Diyar Rabi'a, the Diazira 
and Syria, and to have the names of the three 
Buyids pronounced in the khutba after that of the 
caliph throughout this territory. 

It was not till 345 (956 — 957) that further 
trouble arose between the lival potentates. In that 
year Mu'izz was called away from Ba gh dad to 
deal with a revolt, whereupon Nasn sent two of 
his sons to occupy the capital. Mu'izz, however, 
succeeded in overcoming the rebel; and on his 
return the Hamdanids decamped. Yet in spite of 
this provocation Mu'izz contented himself with 
exacting an indemnity and a renewal of Nasir’s 
contract to pay tribute, and it was only when 
Nasir withheld the second j ear’s payment that he 
took further steps against him. He then advanced 
into his territory, took al-Mawsil and Nisibin, and 
finally sent a force to al-Rahba. Nasir, who had 
fled first to Maiyafaiikio and then to Aleppo, 
which was now held independently by Saif, at- 
tempted to make peace. But Mu'izz rejected his 
advances, and came to an agreement only when 
Saif offered to take his brother’s place as tributary 
for al-Mawsil, Diyar Rabi'a and al-Rahba. 

Five years later, in 353 (964), Nasir opened 
negotiations to recover his position as tributary 
for these territories. But he included in his demands 
one, for the recognition of his son Abn Ta gh lib 
al-Gbadanfar [q. v.] as his successor, which Mu'izz 
was unwilling to grant. He again attacked the 
Hamdanids, occupying both al-Mawsil and Nisibin. 
But they were more successful in withstanding 
him on this occasion; and an agreement was ar- 
rived at whereby Aba Taghlib undertook the pay- 
ment of tribute for his father's former holdings. 

In 356 (9^7) both Mu'izz and Saif died. Almost 
the last action recorded of Nasir is the advice he 
then gave his sons to refrain from attacking Mu'izz’s 
son and successor Bakhtiyar till he should have 
exhausted the resources bequeathed to him. For 
on the death of Saif, to whom he had been much 
attached, Nasir lost all interest in life, and so 
antagonized his family by his avarice that they 
resolved to take the control of affairs into their 
own hands. Abu Taghlib, who had in any case 
taken his place as tributary, and his mother, 
Nasir’s Kurdish wife Fatima bint Ahmad, contrived 
to gain possession of all his property and fortresses ; 
and when Nasir attempted to enlist the help of 
another son, they imprisoned him in the castle 
of al-Salama in the fortress of Ardumusht. He 
died, still in confinement, either the next year, 
357 (968), or the year after. 

Nasir al-Dawla’s rule was disastrous for the 
territory over which he had control. The con- 
temporary Ibn Hawkal [q. v.] refers in several 
passages to his ruinous exactions and tyrannical 
seizures of land (see his descriptions of al-Mawsil, 
Balad, Sindjar and Nisibin). And Miskawaih notes 
that by bringing fictitious claims against landowners 
he would force them to sell to him at low prices, 
till he became not only the lord, but also the 
owner, of most of the region of al-Mawsil. 


Bibliography. Miskawaih, Tadjarib al- 
Umam (in Amedroz and Margoliouth, The Eclipse 
of the Abbasid Caliphate ); al-Mas'udi, Murudj 
al-Dhuhab (ed. Barbier de Mevnard, viii.) : Ibn 
Hawkal (ed. De Goeje); Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil . , 
viii.; Ibn Khallikan. Wafaydt ad- . 1 c \an. i. ; Ibn 
Khaldun, i v. ; Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Nudjum al- 
zahira (ed. Juynboll, ii.); al-Tanukhi, Xishioar 
al-Muhddara (ed. Margoliouth, i.); Freytag, 
Geschichte der Dynastien der Hamdaniden , in Z. 
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NASIR al-DAWLA. [See Ibn BakIya.] 
NASIR al-DIN. [See Mahmud I, MahmFd II, 
Mahmud, Mahmud II.] 

NASIR al-DIN. [See Humayun.] 

NASIR DIN ALLAHJSee Mas'ud b. Sa'Id.] 
NASIR al-DIN KUBACA. [See Sind.] 
NASIR al-DIN al-TUSI. [See al-Tusi.] 
NASIR-I KH USRAW. whose full name was 
Abu Mu'In Nasir b. Khusraw b Hariih, one 
of the most important Persian poets of 
the xi 1 * 1 century. 

Life. Nasir was born in 394 (1003) in Kuba- 
diyan in the district of Balkh. The Persian historians 
usually call him 'Alawl which in this case can 
hardly mean descent from the caliph 'All but simply 
indicates his adherence to the Shl'a. His father 
was probably a small landowner in the vicinity 
of Balkh. Nasir received a good education and 
was early acquainted with almost all blanches of 
the learning of his day. In the forties of the xi 1 * 1 
century we find him as an official in Marw where, 
according to his own confession, he led a rather 
dissolute life. In 1045 however, a sudden change 
came over him, the real reasons for which are 
unknown, but which NSsir himself explained by 
a prophetic dream. He decided to give up his 
position and all his pleasures and went on pilgrimage 
to Mecca on which he visited the Ka'ba four 
times. This journey had important results for Na- 
sir. He left Persia at a difficult peiiod, when the 
country was being laid waste by the continued 
wars between the various princes. He found the 
same wretched picture in all the other Muslim 
countries which he had to traverse on his journey. 
Only Egypt proved a pleasing exception ; there 
he saw prosperity , rich bazaars, harmony and 
tranquillity. As the Isma'ill dynasty of the Fati- 
mids were ruling in Egypt at this time, Nasir 
concluded that Islam had diverged from the true 
path and that only Isma'ilism could save the true 
believers from inevitable rum. Nasir made the 
acquaintance of several Isma'ill dignitaries, joined 
their sect and finally received the blessing of the 
caliph al-Mustansir (1036 — 1094) in order to spread 
the new teaching in his native Khurasan. He was 
consecrated as a hudjdja, a fairly high official in 
the complicated Isma'ill hierarchy. Returning to 
Balkh he devoted himself with the greatest zeal 
to his new task. But the Saldjuks who ruled the 
land soon became convinced that Nasir’s activity 
was a serious threat to them. He was persecuted 
and had to flee fiom Balkh. He went first to 
Mazandaran but found that this also was not safe 
enough and was finally foiced as a last resort to 
take refuge in the Yumgan valley among the 
inaccessible mountains of Badakhshan. There in 
these poor and inhospitable highlands the aged 
poet spent his last years; there his most im- 
portant works were written and there he died 
in 1060 or 1061 ( 452 — 453 )- Down to the present 
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day there has survived in this region a little ! 
sect known as the Nasiriya, which owes its origin 
to the “saint Sh o Nosir” and tells fantastic stories 
about its founder. 

Work s. Nasir’s works were probably very 
numerous but have survived only in very imper- 
fect and corrupt form. The most important is the 
great philosophical Disvdn, which was composed 
in the miserable years of his exile. The artistic 
value of his poems is not especially high, the 
style is often clumsy and awkward but the philo- 
sophical matter which still awaits its investigator | 
is of very great importance for the history of 
Persian literature. It is a complete encyclopaedia 
of Isma'ili teaching but of course unsystematic 
and disconnected. From the linguistic standpoint 
also the work is of extraordinary interest. A 
good edition of the Persian text appeared in Tehe- 
ran in 1928. Two not very long didactic poems 
aie appended to the Dl't'an: Riishanai-ndma, which 
presents a whole philosophic system having an 
undeniable similarity with the teaching of Avi- 
cenna, and Sd'adat-nama which sharply criticises 
the aristocracy of the kingdom and praises the 
peasant, “the nourisher of every living creature”. 

The best known of Nasir's prose works is the 
Safar-nama , a description of his pilgrimage to 
Mecca which is an exceedingly valuable source 
of the most varied information. Unfortunately this 
work has come down to us only in a very mutil- 
ated form and has probably been edited by a 
Sunni hand. The other works of Nasir are mainly 
IsmS'lll textbooks. Among them first place should 
be given to the Zad al-Musafirin. It is an encyclo- 
paedia of a special character which deals with the 
most varied questions of a metaphysical and cos- 
mographical nature. A good edition of the Persian 
text was published in Berlin in 1923 (Kaviani). No 
less important is the IVadjh-i Din , an introduction 
to Ismadlism, which gradually initiates the reader j 
into Isma'lll beliefs by means of quotations from 
the Kui’an cleverly put together. A number of 
other similar pamphlets like Umm al-Kitdb , which 
were quite recently fairly widely disseminated among 
Ismahlis of the Pamirs are credited to our author 
but so far nothing definite has been ascertained 
about their authenticity. 

Although a considerable portion of Nasir’s works 
is now available in good editions, one cannot yet 
assert that sufficient light has been thrown upon 
his striking personality. It would be particularly 
valuable if his philosophical system could be studied 
as it is of far reaching importance for the history 
of thought in Persia. 
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and of the Sa c adat-nama. — Translations: Guy 
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A. P. Fuller, Account of Jerusalem ( J.R.A.S 
1872, p. 142 — 164); E. Berthels, Safar-nama 
(Russian), Leningrad 1933. — In addition to 
the new edition of the Diwan , already mentioned 
there is also an oldest lithographed text, Tabriz 
1280. A Tard/Pband , the authenticity of which is 
doubtful, has been publ. with Russian transl. by 
V. Zhukovski, in Zapiski (iv. 386“ — 393). Text 
of the Wadjh-i Din pr. Berlin 1925 (Kaviani). 

(E. Berthels) 

al-NASIRA, Nazareth, the home of Jesus, 
lies in a depression sloping to the south surrounded 
by hills in a fertile district. While the hills to 
the north and northeast are not very high, in 
the northwest the Djebel al-Sikh rises to 1,600 
feet above sea-level. The name of the town, which 
does not occur in the Old Testament, is found 
in the New and in the Greek fathers of the 
Church in the varying forms N a&pa, Nafrper and 
Na&psS with £, but according to Jerome it had 
in Hebrew a sade , which is confirmed by the 
Syriac Nasrat and the Arabic Nasira as well as 
by the Talmudic derivative form ^¥ 13 , pi- 
while the Christian Arabic has £. All these forms 
as well as N cc^cep^voi; (Mark i. 24) have in the 
first syllable an a obscured to 0 in Talmudic. In 
Christian Aramaic there is a subsidiary form HTttC 
with o in the second syllable with which is con- 
nected the derivative T<!a^upxtOQ (Matt. xxvi. 71; 
John xviii. 5), cf. ruv l^ce^copccicov octpea-i^ (Acta xxiv. 
5). The Mandaean term Nasoraean (e.g. Dalman, 
Aram. Gramm. 2 , p. 178; Gressmann, in Z.A.T. 
W -, xliii. 26 sq.) is usually connected with this 
but Lidzbarski ( Mandaische Liturgien , p. xvi. sq 
Z. 5 ., i. 230 sqq.) wants to explain it as “observers”, 
while Zimmern {Z.D.M.G . , Ixxiv., p. 429^., 76, 
46) seeks its origin in the Babylonian nasira. 
That the Arabic nasara , Christians, nasran and 
nasraniya come from the name of the town is 
known to the Arab writers. 

Nazareth, which in the time of Jesus was a little 
town of no importance (cf. John i. 47 : “what good 
can come out of Nazareth” ?; it is not even men- 
tioned by Josephus), was not in the early Christian 
period one of the places of the New Testament 
to which large numbers of pilgrims went. According 
to Epiphanius, it was inhabited exclusively by Jews 
till the time of Constantine the Great. The number 
of Christians however gradually increased and was 
maintained after the Muslim conquest (636). In 
the time of Arculf (c. 670) it had two churches, 
and in 332 (943) Mas c udi mentions a church held 
in great veneration there, no doubt the church of 
St. Maiy. Before Galilee was conquered by Tancred 
and the Crusadeis, Nazareth was destroyed by 
the Saracens; it levived under Christian rule, espe- 
cially after the bishopric of Scythopolis was trans- 
ferred thither. The Russian abbot Daniel (1113 — 

1 1 15) has given us a very good picture of the 
Church of the Annunciation and of the Well of 
Mary there in this peiiod. In 1187, Saladin took 
Nazareth and at the peace between him and Richard 
(1192) it remained in his hands. In 1251, during 
the last unsuccessful crusade, Louis IX undertook 
a pilgrimage from c Akka to Nazareth. Yakut (623 
“ 1225) who relies on the Gospel story instead 
of Muslim legend mentions Nasira as a village 
13 miles from Tabariya. In 661 (1263) the Mamluk 
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Sultan Baibars ordered the emir 'AliF al-Dln to young be eaten by bats and therefore covers them 
destroy Nazareth and particularly the Church of with the leaves of the plane-tree. The use of the 
St. Mary. Dimaahki (c. 130°) calls it a Jewish gall, brain, flesh and bones in mediaeval times 
town belonging to the province of Safat and in- corresponds to the usage in ancient medicine, 
habited by Yamapfs, and Khalil al-Zahiii (d. 872 = al-Nasr was also the name of a deity in pre- 
1468) numbers it among the townlike villages in Islamic Arabia (see Wellhausen, Rests, p. 23). 
Safat. The Christian visitors however describe B i b li o gr a p h y: Kazwml, ed. Wustenfeld, 

Nazareth as a wretched village inhabited by very few | i. 424; Damirl, ii. 476; Ibn al-Baitar, ii. 370. 

Christians with a ruined church and complain of (J, Ruska) 

the hostile attitude of the Muhammadan population. al-NASR, the title of Sura cx., taken from 
It was not till 1620 that better days dawned when j its first verse. The word means “help, assistance” 
the Druse chief Fakhr al-Din [q. v.} opened the ! and is often used of God’s help in war and then 
town to the Franciscans. The Roman Catholic j with the meaning of “victory”. Sura lxi. 13 is also 
monastery with the Church of the Annunciation I associated with al-fath , cf. xlviii. 13. The Sura 

was rebuilt, although not completed till a century | clearly belongs to a later period and verse 2 in 

later. There were only a few Christians in addition , particular recalls the year 9, the Year of the 
to the monks in the town, until in the middle , Embassies. It is therefore natural to refer al-fath 
of the xviiith century the Shekh Zahir al-'Amr j (verse 1) in keeping with the fiequent use of the 
of 'Akka increased its prosperity after which they word to the capture of Mecca, except that it is 
gradually grew in number. In 1S90 according to not mentioned as a fact (as Weil, Ibn HisKam , 
G. Schumacher, there were 7,419 inhabitants in p. 933 translates it) but is represented as an 

the town of whom 1,825 were Muslims, 2,870 Greek assumption, which is also true of verse 2. This 

Catholics and the remainder Christians of other is perhaps only a rhetorical figure intended to 
confessions ; since then the number has increased, emphasise the general prevalence of the idea and 
Jews were not allowed to live there. The great does not exclude reference to a particular event, 
monastery with the Church of the Annunciation Bibliography. Noldeke-Schwally , Ge- 

in the southeast belongs to the Roman Catholics, schichte des Qorans, i. 219 sq L (Fr. Buhl) 

the Church of the Annunciation in the northeast : NASR b. AHMAD b. ISMATL called al-Sa'id, 

to the Greek Church. The Muslims have a mosque a Samanid. After the murder of his father in 
of considerable size and five -walls. The well of Djumada II, 301 (Jan. 914) the eight year old 
Mary which has a dome over it and is open on Nasr was put on the throne and the able vizier 
one side, has its water brought from a spring Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Djaihant 
below the Greek Church of the Annunciation. given the regency. Soon afterwards the people of 
Bibliography. Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, i/i. Slstan rebelled against the Samanids and placed 
26; Mas'udi, ed. Paris, i. 123; Yakut, ed. Wu- themselves under the rule of the governor Badr 
stenfeld, iv. 729; Dimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 212; al-Ivabir appointed by the caliph al-Mulrtadir. At 
R. Hartmann, Khalil al-Zahiri’s Zubdat Kashf the same time the caliph’s generals al-Fadl b. 
al-Mamalik , 1907, p. 47 sq. ; Die Pilgerfahrt Humaid and Khalid b. Muhammad al-Marwazt 
des russischen Abtes Daniel , transl. by Leskien, j occupied the towns of Ghazna and Bust which 
in Z.D.P. V., vii. 17 sqq.-, Propst, Die geogr. Per- j were in the possession of the Samanids. When 
lidltnisse Syriens und Falastinas bei Wilhelm al-Fadl fell ill, Khalid rebelled against al-Muktakir, 
Tyr ., i. 55; Rohricht, Geschichte des Konigr. j routed the troops sent against him and went to 
Jerusalem , p. 441, 444, 885, 920 and passim-, j Kirman where he encountered a force sent against 
Robinson, Paliistina , iii. 419 sqq. ; Sir George j him by Badr. The battle ended in Khalid’s defeat; 
Adam Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy j he was himself wounded and taken prisoner; he 
Land , index s. v.; Tobler, Nazareth in Paliistina, j died soon afterwards of his wounds. In the same 
1868; G. Schumacher, in Z.D.P. V., xiii. 235 1 year, the uncle of Nasr’s father Ishak b. Ahmad 
sqq. (with map and photograph). \ b. Asad rebelled in Samarkand and marched on 

(Fr. Buhl) i Bukhara, accompanied by his son (Ramadan 301 
NASIRABAD. [See SIstaN.] = April 914) but was driven back by Hamuya 

NAS KH (a.), infin. I from n-s-kh. with the (Hammuya) b. 'Alt. A second attempt also failed; 

technical sense of “abrogation (of a sacred text)”. Ishak took to flight again and Samarkand fell into 

See kur’an, 3. the hands of the government troops. He then 

NASHKl, [See Arabia, 1/.] tried to hide himself but had finally to come out 

al-NASR, the vulture. It gets its name from of his place of concealment and throw himself 

the fact that it tears the dead animals on which on Ilamuya’s mercy. The latter took him to Bukhara 
it feeds to pieces with its beak and devours them, where he remained till his death, while his son 
It eats till it can no longer fly. It is said to Ilyas went to Farghana. In the year 302 (914 — 
attain the age of 1,000 years. Its eyes are so 915) another son of Ishak’s. Abu Salih Mansur, 

sharp that it can see its prey at a distance of stirred up trouble in Naisabur in combination with 

400 farsakh : its sense of smell is equally sharp al-Husain b. 'All al-ManvazI (al-Marwarrudhi), who 
but fragrant scents are so deadly to it that they had rendered great service to the Samanids but 

destroy it. It shows great endurance in flying felt he had been neglected by them. After 

and follows armies and pilgrim caravans in order Mansur's sudden death Husain, who was suspected 
to fall upon the corpses of man and beast. It , of having poisoned him, went to Naisabur and 

also follows flocks because it is particularly fond : seized the town. In Rabf I 306 (Aug.-Sept. 918) 

of stillborn lambs, a statement which is confirmed ! he was taken prisoner by Ahmad b. Sahl. a tried 
by Brehm who says it attacks lambing sheep. It general, who had been long in the service of the 
lays its eggs on high cliffs and is said not to sit Samanids, and brought to Bukhara, while Ahmad 
on them but to leave them to the heat of the took up his residence in Naisabur. Husain' was 
sun. It is however very anxious lest its eggs or : after some time released and given a position It 
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the court of Nasr; for some unknown reason he 
was again thrown into prison and ended his days 
there; in the following year, Ahmad b. Sahl deserted 
the Samanids because Nasr had not kept his pro- 
mise to him, and recognised only the caliph’s 
authority. He went from Naisabur to Djurdjan 
and drove out its governor Karategln. He then 
returned to Khurasan and entrenched himself in 
Marw; in Radjab 307 (Dec. 919) however, he 
shared the fate of Husain. Hamuya cunningly 
succeeded in enticing him out of the town. Ahmad 
was defeated and taken prisoner and died a few 
months later in Bukhara in prison. In Tabaristan 
also there was fighting. After the death of the 
Zaidiimam al-Utrush [q. v.], al-Hasan b. al-Kasim, 
called al-Da'i al-SaghTr, was recognised as his 
successor. In 308 (920 — 9 2 0 the latter sent his 
general Laila b. al-Nu'man al-Dailamt to Djurdjan. 
From there he went first to Damaghan and then 
to Naisabur where he had the khutba read for al- 
Hasan b. al-Kasim (Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 308 = April— 
May 921), after Karategln had been put to flight. 
In the neighbourhood of Tus he encountered Hamuya 
b. 'Ali whom the government of Bukhara had sent 
against him. At first a considerable part of the 
Samanid army took to flight but Hamuya himselr 
stood firm and Laila had no further success; he 
had to take to flight, was captured and beheaded 
by Hamuya’s orders (Rabi' I 309 = July-Aug. 921). 
Karategln then returned; but when he left Djur- 
djan and Abu ’ 1 -Husain b. al-Hasan b. 'All al- 
l truslj seized the town, Nasr sent 4,000 horsemen 
there, led by Slmdjur al-Dawatl, who at once laid 
siege to Abu ’ 1 -Husain. When the latter made a 
sortie with a force twice this size, he fell into 
an ambush but escaped to Astarabadh and thence 
to Sariya. Slmdjur then went to Astarabadh; but 
when his efforts came to naught he bribed Abu 
1 -Husain s deputy Makan b. Kaki and persuaded 
him to pretend to vacate the town for a time 
and then to reoccupy it. This was done as ar- 
ranged; Slmdjur occupied Astarabadh but soon 
returned to Naisabur whereupon his subordinate, 
only left there as^ a feint, was driven by Makan 
first out of Astarabadh and soon afterwards out 
of Djurdjan. In 310 (922—923) Ilyas b. Ishak 
rebelled in Farghana and went to Samarkand’; 
this enterprise came to nothing through’ the 
ability of Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. Asad, who 
with ,2,500 men prepared an ambush and scattered 
Ilyas s army, said to have numbered 30,000 men. 
After some time, the latter joined the governor of 
al-Shash, Abu T-FadI b. Abl Yusuf, but had again 
take to flight and went to Kash gh ar where he 
joined the Dihkan Toghantegin. After failing in 
a “_ attempt to invade Farghana he returned to 
Kashghar. He was finally pardoned by Nasr and 
settled in Bukhara. About the same time Abu 
1 -Fadl Muhammad b. 'Cbaid Allah al-Bal'aml [cf. 
kalami] was appointed vizier in place of Aba 
Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Djaihanl. In 
the year 314 (926) Nasr at the instigation of the 
caliph al-Muktadir undertook an expedition against 
al-Raiy where Fatik, a freedman of the rebel 
governor Yusuf b. Abi T-Sadj, was ruling. He 
took the town in Djumada II (Aug.— Sept. 926) 

there ret /u n R d l ° Bu — ar5 after tw ° months’ stay 
AI ;R a 'y remained in possession of the Sa- 

9281 whe T beginnin S of ^ a ‘ban 3 16 (Sept 
ill arM ° § overnor appointed by Nasr fell 
"1 and surrendered the town to the 'Alid al-Hasan 


al-Da'i and his general Makan b. Kaki. In 317 
(929—930) or 318 ( 930 — 931 ) Nasr’s brothers, 
^ ahya, Mansur and Ibrahim, whom he had im- 
prisoned in the citadel of Bukhara, succeeded in 
regaining their freedom with the help of their 
followers among the dissatisfied elements of the 
citizens and seized the town. When Yahya claimed 
the throne, Nasr who had gone to Naisabur 
at the head of a large army to assist the caliph 
against the rebel Asfar b. ShirQya had to return 
as quickly as possible and after several encounters 
with Yahya was able to restore order. Yahya was 
pardoned and the governorship of Khurasan given 
to the emir of Saghaniyan Abu Bakr Muhammad 
b. al-Muzaffar. On the fighting in Djurdjan and 
Kirman see the article makan b. kaki. 

The last year of Nasr’s reign was marked by 
a great revival of Sbi'a propaganda, which had 
never ceased in Khurasan and had been particu- 
larly encouraged just at this time by the rise of 
the Fatimid caliphate. When the people of 
Naisabur paid homage to an 'Alid named Abu 
’ 1 -Husain Muhammad b. Yahya as caliph, Nasr 
invited him to Bukhara and when he left not 
only gave him a robe of honour but also granted 
him an annual allowance from the treasury. Husain 
b. 'All al-Marwazi had been converted to the Shi'a 
by Fatimid emissaries in Khurasan. He was fol- 
lowed by Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Nakhshabi 
j (al-Nasafi) who transferred his activities to Bukhara 
and gained a number of proselytes among the high 
officials. He finally succeeded in winning Nasr 
himself over to his party and in inducing him to 
pay the Fatimid caliph al-Ka’im [q. v.] a con- 
siderable sum to atone for the death of Husain 
b. 'All who had pined away in a BuMjara prison. 
This naturally aroused the wrath of the orthodox 
1 clergy, who were joined by the Turkish guards 
and provoked a powerful reaction. Nasr regretted 
his complaisance and is said to have abdicated 
in favour of his son Nuh, who had not been 
guilty of any heresy. Nasr’s ill-health may have 
contributed to this decision. The details are various- 
! ly recorded; in any case, the Shi'is in Bukhara 
I aad Khurasan were persecuted and al-Nakhshabi 
: with several followers executed. 

According to the usual statement, Nasr died 
after thirteen months illness of pulmonary con- 
! sumption on 27th Radjab 331 (April 6, 943); 
i °th er: > say he was murdered like his father. According 
; to some repoits, he died earlier, on 12th Ramadan 
33 ° (May 31, 942). This latter date perhaps refers 
not to his death but to his abdication. Nuh’s 
formal accession in any case only took place after 
his father’s death. 

If we may believe Ibn al-Athir, Nasr was distin- 
guished by a singular gentleness of character ’ 
according to other sources however, this was not 
the case. He was also celebrated as an enlightened 
patron of poets and scholars and is particularly 
held in honour for encouraging the poet Rudagi 
[q. v.] in every way. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil , ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 58—60, 64—66, 86—8 9, 91, 
95 — 97 , 121, 138 sq., 141, 145, 154— 157, 164, 

1 95 St I-, 207, 227 sq ., 242, 267, 269, 283, 
291 294, 300 sq. ■ Mas c udl, Murudj , ed. Paris, 

j | x 5 s qq • ; al-Nadim, al-Fihrist , ed. Flugel, 

1. 188; Description topographique et hi - 

storique </<.’ Botikhara par Alo hammed Nerchakhy 
snivie de textes relatifs a la, Transoxiane , ed. 
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Charles Schefer, p. 92 — 94, 98, 101 — 103, III 
sq ., 228; GardizI, Zain al-Akhbar , ed. Mu- 
hammad Nazim, p. 25 sq ., 29 — 32; Nizam al- 
Mulk, Siyasat-Nama ed. Schefer, i. 187 sqq. ; 
li. (transl.), 274 sqq.\ Hamd Allah Mustawfl-i 
Kazwlni, Tadrikh-i Guztda, ed, Browne, i. 343 
sq ., 346 sq ., 381 — 383; Barthold, Turkestan 
down to the Mongol Invasion 2 , p. 10 — 12, 25, 
109 sq ., 1 1 2, 176, 240 — 246. — Cf. also the 
art. SAMAN'IDS. (K, V. Zettersteen) 

NASR b. SAIYAR al-LaithI. governor of 
Khurasan. As early as 86 (705) we find him 
distinguishing himself in the campaigns of Kutaiba 
b. Muslim [q.v.] in Central Asia and from this time 
onwards his name is often mentioned in history. In 
106 (724) he took part in the campaign conducted 
by Muslim b. Sa'id al-Kilabl, governor of Khurasan, 
against Farghana. When the two tribes of Rabi'a 
and al-Azd refused military service, Nasr was sent 
with the Mudaris against the mutineers and defeated 
them at al-Barukan near Balkh. After serving for 
some years as commander of Balkh he was relieved 
of his office but afterwards restored to it. When 
the governor of Khurasan Asad b. 'Abd Allah al- 
Kasri [q. v\] died and the caliph Hisliam b. 'Abd 
al-Malik sought counsel of a trusted adviser, who 
was acquainted with the conditions in Khurasan, 
regarding the filling of the vacant post, the latter 
proposed among other names that of the seventy- 
four year old Nasr because he was “abstemious, 
experienced and shrewd” Qafif mudjarrab ' Sill ), 
and in Radjab 120 (June — July 738) he received 
the diploma of investiture. He honestly endeavoured 
to live up to the above description of him. The 
old cities of Khurasan were four in number : 
Merw, Naisabur, Merw al-Rudh and Herat; there 
were also special commands in Balkh, Samarkand 
and Khwarizm. After taking over the governorship, 
Nasr transferred his headquarters from the remote 
Balkh to the more central Merw. In 121 (738 — 
739 ) he declared war on his Turkish neighbours 
and advanced to Samarkand. From there he pene- 
trated to Ushrusana and thence on to al-Shash. 
The Turkish chief Kursul, who had shortly before 
killed the Khakan and was regarded as one of 
the leading personalities among the Turks, along 
with al-Harith b. Suraidj, a Murdji'i who had 
rebelled against Aiab rule and taken refuge among 
the unbelieving Turks, endeavoured to check his 
progress; when the opposing forces actually met 
however, Kursul was taken prisoner and hilled. 
Nasr then made peace with the ruler of al-Shash 
on condition that he banished al-Harith, where- 
upon the latter went to Farab while Nasr con- 
tinued his campaign into Farghana without winning 
auy considerable success. The result was that he 
had to be content with concluding a treaty of 
peace. The Soghdians who had at an eailier date 
migrated to join their Turkish neighbours in al- 
8hash and Farghana, but found the troubled con- 
ditions prevailing after the assassination of the 
Khakan intolerable and wished to return to their 
old Iranian home, were treated by Nasr with a 
wise leniency and an agreement w'as come to by 
which the Transoxanians who had been converted 
to Islam but had gone back to the faith of their 
fathers were not to be persecuted in any way, 
the private debts and arrears of taxes of the emi- 
grants were remitted and the Muslim prisoners 
taken by them were only to be restored to liberty 
after the evidence of witnesses had been taken and 


a judicial decision given. These measures, it is 
true, provoked not only the displeasure of the 
Arab emirs in Khurasan but also the dissatisfaction 
of the caliph Hisham; nevertheless Nasr succeeded 
in carrying out his plans. As regards domestic 
politics he regulated the relations between the 
Muslims and those under their protection by an 
important reform in the system of taxation, by 
which he ordained that all landowners, including 
Muslims, should pay the land-tax (kharadi) while 
the poll-tax ( djizya ) should be imposed on non- 
Muslims exclusively. But the deep rooted clannish- 
ness of the Arab caused him continual difficulties. 
In the first four years of his tenure of office he 
chose his subordinates exclusively from the tribe 
of Mudar; then he began to be little more broad- 
minded in this respect and to pay some attention 
to the Yamanis and thus gradually to pave the 
way to a reconciliation of the tribes at feud 
with one another. In the year 123 (740 — 741) 
the governor of the 'Irak, Yusuf b. ‘Omar al- 
Thakafi, endeavoured to arouse the caliph’s suspi- 
cions of him; Hisham however saw through his 
plan and left Nasr in his post. When al-Walld II 
ascended the throne in Rabi c II 125 (Feb. 743) 
he confirmed Nasr in office but soon afterwards 
allowed himself to be persuaded by Yusuf b. 'Omar 
to recall him and therefore ordered him to come to 
Damascus and to bring with him all kinds of 
hunting-birds and musical instruments. Nasr how- 
ever did not hurry and before he reached the 
frontier of al-'Irak, the news of the caliph's assas- 
sination reached him and he at once turned back. 
When al-Walld’s successor, Yazid III, appointed 
Mansur b. Djumhur governor of al-'Irak and Khu- 
rasan, Nasr refused to recognise him. In 126 
(743—744) trouble broke out among the Azd 
and Rabi'a in Merw. When Nasr wanted to pay 
the troops not in money but with the gold and 
silver instruments procured for the caliph al- 
Walid they mutinied; Djudai' b. 'All al-Kirmanl 
put himself at their head and appealed to their 
feelings by demanding vengeance for the Banu 
’I-Muhallab who had been meicilessly persecuted 
by the L'maiyads, a course which he knew would 
appeal to them. When the Mudaiis appealed to 
Nasr to render al-Kirmani innocuous, he declined 
at first but later yielded to them and had him 
arrested (end of Ramadan 126 = middle of July 
744) ; but a month afterwards he escaped from 
prison. Negotiations were then opened between Nasr 
and al-Kirmanl but they led to no real decision. 
A much more dangerous opponent was al-Harith 
b. Suraidj who at the end of Djumada II 127 
(beginning of April 745) again appealed in Merw 
after a many years’ sojourn among the Turks. In 
order to be safe from this rival, Nasr had unfor- 
tunately secured a pardon for Harith and his 
followers from the caliph Yazid III and after his 
arrival in Merw he endeavoured to win al-Harith 
over by the greatest indulgence and friendliness. 
He even went so far as to confer on him the 
governorship of Transoxania: but all his efforts 
were in vain; al-Harith adhered firmly to his 
Murdji'i conceptions and stubbornly refused to 
recognise Nasr as governor. As his following was 
steadily growing, he finally demanded that Nasr 
should resign his office and leave the choice of 
his successor to a court of arbitration. Nasr said 
he would agree to this, but when he declined to 
obey the judgment of the court insisting on his 
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resignation, open fighting broke out. Al-Harith I 
tried to take the city by surprise but was driven 
back (end of Djumada II 128 = end of March 
746), He then joined forces with al-Kirmani and 
they attacked Nasr with their combined strength. 
After several days’ fighting, the latter had to 
abandon Merw and retire to Naisabur; it was not 
long however before the two rebels fell out. Among 
other things al-Kirmanl’s cruelty made him hated; 
in addition there were the endless feuds among 
the various Arab tribes. After al-Harith’s most 
influential follower Bishr b. Djurmuz al-Dabbi had 
left al-Kirmani with men, al-Harith soon fol- j 

lowed his example but was killed in the fighting ! 
that ensued (end of Radjab 128 = April 746). \ 
Al-Kirmani was now lord of Merw. The Vamanis 1 
stood by him while the Mudarls sought refuge i 
with Nasr in Naisabur. Nasr’s position was by no j 
means an enviable one. So long as al- c Irak was . 
in the hands of the Kharidns and the c Alid rebel | 
< Abd Allah b. Mu c awiya fq. v.], Nasr’s communi- 1 
cations with the caliphate were cut and even after , 
VazTd b. c Omar b. Hubaira had regained al- c Irak I 
for Marwan II, he could not reckon on any very 
considerable help. There was therefore nothing left j 
for him but to concentrate his efforts on the j 
reconquest of the city of Merw. After repeated J 
encounters between his troops and those of al- 
Kirmani, he went there in person and pitched 
his camp opposite that of his opponent. The two 
rivals continued to fight with varying fortunes 
without being able to bring about a decision, j 
Nasr’s appeals to Marwan and Ibn Hubaira for ! 
reinforcements remained unheeded; in view how- | 
ever of the danger that threatened from Abu I 
Muslim [q. v.], the leader of the c Abbasid pro- ] 
paganda, negotiations were begun between Nasr 
and al-Kirmani. After a son of Harith b. Suraidj 1 


Hasan, to al-Raiy, without receiving any support 
from the Umaiyad officials. Reaching al-Raiy, he 
fell ill; nevertheless he wished to continue his 
journey to Hamadhan but was no longer able to 
move without assistance; he had to be carried 
and died in 12 th Rabi c I 13 1 (Nov. 9, 748) in 
Sawa [q. v.] at the age of 85. Nasr combined 
with his eminent qualities as a statesman con- 
siderable gifts as a poet. 
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(K. V. Zettersteen) 

NASR ALLAH B. MUHAMMAD b. c Abd al- 
Hamid Abu ’l-Ma c alI of Shiraz, a Persian 
author and statesman, vizier of the Ghaz- 
nawid Khusraw Malik (1160 — 1186) by whose 
orders he was arrested and executed. Nasr was 
the first Persian to succeed in giving a satisfactory 
Persian version of the celebrated Khalila u-Dimna. 
His version is based on the Arabic of c Abd Allah 
b. Mukaffa c and was completed about 538 — 539 
(1144), i. e. in the time of Bahramshah (1118 — 
1152). For a long time his translation was regarded 


had killed al-Kirmani to avenge the death of his 
father, the KharidjI Shaiban b. Salama took his 
place and in the name of the Azd concluded a 
truce for one year. Abu Muslim was able however 
to bring this agreement to nothing by persuading 
c All b. Djudai c al-Kirmani that Nasr had insti- 
gated the murder of his father and the Azd who 
were devoted to him broke the truce just con- 
cluded and resumed hostilities against Nasr. When 
Abu Muslim was approached for assistance by 
the two combatant parties he was able to come 
forward as an arbiter and decided in favour of 
the Azd against the Mudar. He then entered 
Merw, according to the most probable statement 
in Rabi c II 1 30 (Dec. 747), and made the inhabi- 
tants swear allegiance in general terms to a caliph 
of the family of the Prophet without a name 
being mentioned. For Nasr there was nothing left 
but to seek safety in flight. From Merw he fled 
via Sarakhs and Tus to Naisabur, where the news 
reached him that his son Tamim, whom he had 
sent against Abu Muslim’s general Kahtaba b. 
Shabib al-Ta c i [q. v.] had been defeated and slain 
at Tus. From Naisabur he went to Kumis and thence 
to Djurdjan. Nubata b. Hanzala al-Kilabi was here 
with a large army which Ibn Hubaira had at last 
sent him by the caliph’s orders. But Nasr and 
Nubata did not cooperate and in addition the 
Kaisis went over from the foimer to the latter. 
On ^the I st Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 130 (Aug. 1, 74S9 
Nubata was defeated by Kahtaba and fell in the 
attle. After his defeat Nasr could no longer stay 
in Kumis but fled, pursued by Kahtaba’s son 


as a model of elegant Persian style which could 
not be surpassed and served as the basis for the 
metrical version by Kani c i (658=1260) and for 
a series of Turkish translations. It was only in the 
xvith century when even Nasr Allah’s language 
appeared too homely and archaic that his trans- 
lation was superseded by the celebrated Anwar-i 
Suhaill of Husain Wa c iz al-Kashifl [q. v.], d. 939 
(1532 — 1533). 

Bibliography'. H. Ethe, G.I.Ph ii. 327- 

328; S. de Sacy, N. E., x. 94 — 196; Rieu, Ca- 

logtte , p. 745. The Pers. text lith. Tabriz n. d. 

(E. Berthels) 

NASR al-DAWLA Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Mar- 
wan, third and most important prince of the 
Mar wan id dynasty [q. v.] of Diyar Bakr. He 
succeeded to the provincial sovereignty on the 
death of his elder brother, Mumahhid al-Dawla 
Abu Mansur Sa c ld, in 401 (1010 — toil), after a 
struggle with the latter’s murderer, and was in 
the same year formally recognized by the c Abbasid 
al-Kadir, from whom at the same time he received 
his lakab , and by the Buyid a?nir , Sultan al- 
Dawla. Though now established in the capital, 
Maiyafarikln, he was unable to obtain effective 
control of Amid, the next most considerable city 
of the province, until 415 (1024 — -1025), w ^ en 
his tributary, Ibn Damna, who had hitherto ruled 
it, was assassinated ; and during his reign of over 
fifty years, he suffered several ineffective attacks 
on his territory from the L’kailids of Diyar Rabi c a, 
to whom he appears, at one period at all events, 
to have paid tribute (see Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 121), 
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and to whom, in order to compose a quarrel 
arising out of his divorce of a lady of that family, 
he was obliged, in 421 (1030), to cede Nisihin. 
In 433 (1041 — 1042) Diyar Bakr was invaded 
from Adharbaidjan by the bands of Ghuzz Turk- 
mens which had pushed northwestwards on the 
advance of the Seldjukid leaders into the Djibal; 
and for two years parts of it were subjected to 
their depredations. Otherwise the province enjoyed, 
throughout his reign, a tranquillity remarkable in 
this troubled age. 

The ruler of Diyar Bakr was regarded as a 
principal guardian of the frontier of Islam, and 
as such was expected to harass the Christians 
whenever opportunity offered (see the letter ad- 
dressed to Nasr al-Dawla by the Seldjukid Tughrfl- 
beg : Ibn al-Athir, ix. 275). Nevertheless Ibn 
Marwan’s relations with the Byzantine Empire 
were for the most part amicable, being based on 
a pact of mutual non-aggression, to which both 
parties appealed when it was infringed. The only 
important breaches of this agreement occuired in 
418 (1027), when Nasr al-Dawla seized Ruha 
(Edessa), which, however, was recovered by the 
Greeks four years later, and in 426 (1034 — 1035), 
when an attempt was made by the Christian in- 
habitants of that city, in league with Arabs of 
the Numair tribe, to invade his territories. Later 
their good relations were of use to the Emperor 
— Constantine X — , who in 441 (1049 — 10 5 °) 
obtained Ibn Mar wan's help in securing from 
Tughrtl-beg the release of the Georgian general 
Lipariti with whom he had been in league against 
the Georgian king, and who had been captured 
the year before by TughrH’s half-brother Ibrahim 
Inal. Up to 436 (1045) Armenia, which also marched 
in part with Diyar Bakr, was still independent 
of the Empire; and in 423 (1032) a Marwanid 
commander led a successful raid into this country. 
In 427 (1035 — 1036), on the other hand, a hadjdj 
caravan from northern Persia was attacked and 
looted near Ani by Armenians of the Sunasuna 
tribe, upon which Ibn Marwan forced the aggres- 
sors to give up their prisoners and booty. 

Early in Nasr al-Dawla's reign the north of 
Syria and parts of the Diaziia contiguous to 
Diyar Bakr were obliged to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Fatimid caliphs, though their 
hold on these parts remained somewhat precarious. 
And his own territories weie menaced by Fatimid 
pretensions, when in 430(1038-1039) the governor 
of Damascus, Anushtikin al-Dizberl, who was then 
reasserting his rule in northern Syria, projected an 
attack on Diyar Bakr. This, however, came to nothing. 

The reign of Nasr al-Dawla saw the rise of 
the Seldjukids from complete obscurity to the 
empire of Persia and the c Irak. His first commu- 
nication with them occurred as early as 435 (1043- 
I0 44 )i on the Ghuzz invasion of Diyar Bakr, when 
he addressed a letter of protest to Tughril, who, 
though he was scarcely in a position to do so, 
undertook to restrain the marauders. (It may be 
noted, nevertheless, that Ibn al-Azrak describes 
this Ghuzz invasion as having been actually in- 
stigated by Tughril, who, he says, granted the 
province as a fief to its two leaders in advance; 
cf. Amedroz, The Marwanid Dynasty of Maiyafa- 
rikln , in J.R.A.S . , 1903, p. 137. Surely this author 
is mistaken in considering the date 434 as wrong, 
since it agrees exactly with those given by Ibn 
al-Athir). Eight years later Nasr al-Dawla acceded 


I to Tu gh rll’s demand for recognition as suzerain; 
and this subservience, which was renewed in 446 
(1054 — 1055), when Tughril made a triumphal 
tour through Adharbaidjan and Muslim Armenia, 
spared Diyar Bakr the experience of a Seldjukid 
visitation. In the following year, however. Tughrll’s 
attention was drawn to the murder of a Kurdish 
chieftain by Nasr al-Dawla’s son Sulaiman, his 
lieutenant in theDjazira; and in 448 (1056 — 1057), 
when the sultan was obliged to visit al-Mawsil 
in order to oppose a combination of Shi'I leaders 
headed by al-Basasirl [q. v.], he forced an indemnity 
from Ibn Marwan by laying siege to Djazlrat Ibn 
j ‘Umar. 

Nasr al-Dawla was sagacious, or fortunate, in 
his choice of the three wazlrs who served him in 
turn, namely Abu T-Kasim al-Isfahani, to whom 
1 he owed his throne (in office 401 — 415 = roio — 

| 1025), Abu 1 -Kasim al-Maghribi [q. v.] (in office 
415 — 428 = 1025 — 1037) and Abu Nasr Ibn Diahir 
(afterwards entitled Fakhr al-Dawla) [q. v.] (in 
office 430 — 453=1039 — 1061). It was no doubt 
owing in part to their abilities that the remark- 
1 able tranquillity enjoyed by Diyar Bakr during his 
reign was turned to advantage and resulted in an 
equally remaikable prosperity. This Nasr al-Dawla 
fostered by a reduction of taxation and by renouncing 
j the practice of fining the rich in order to augment 
j the revenues. Nevertheless his court is said to have 
j surpassed those of all his contemporaries in luxury, 
and many instances are quoted of his profusion 
and generosity. MaiyafSrikln became during his 
reign a centre for men of learning, poets and 
ascetics, as also a refuge for political fugitives. 

I Among the latter were the Buyid prince al-Malik 
al- c Aziz [q. v.], who was ousted from the amirate 
in 436 (1044—1045) by his uncle Abu Kalldjar 
[q. v.], and the infant heir of the 'Abbasid al-Ka’im 
— afterwards al-Muktadi [q. v.] — who was removed 
with his mother from Baghdad on the occasion of 
its occupation in 450 (1058) by al-BasasIri. 

Nasr al-Dawla is described as being resolute, 
just, high-minded and methodical, and though much 
addicted to sensuality, he was strict in his obser- 
vance of religious injunctions. He died, aged about 
eighty, on 24th Shawwal 453 (November 1061), 
leaving Fakhr al-Dawla still in office to secure 
the succession to his second son, Abu T-Kasim 
Nasr, Nizam al-Din. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Atjiir, al-Kamil , ix. 
x.; Ibn Khallikan, IVafayat al-A c yan (transl. de 
Slane, i.); Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Kudjum al-Zdhirct 
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of Mayyafdriqin , in f.R.A.S ., 1903. 

(Harold Bowen) 

NASR al-DIN (pron. Nasreddin) tyiOPjA, the 
hero of the stories of wit and stupidity 
among the Turks, who beais a strong resem- 
blance to the German Till Eulenspiegel, the English 
Joe Miller, the Italian Bertoldo, the Russian Bala- 
kirew, etc. Various opinions are current about his 
life. One tradition for example makes him a 
learned man of the time of Harun al-Rashld, but 
another makes him a contemporary of the Kh w arizm- 
shah c Ala 3 al-Din Takash (reigned c. 1172— 1200). 
The two traditions are not to be taken seriously; 
at most they might be regarded as an indication 
that many of the jests of the Khodja date from 
the period of the caliphate or that some of them 
came through a Persian intermediary. 
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The other versions of the life of Nasreddin can 
be divided into two groups, of which the first 
puts him in the xiv th and beginning of the xvth 
century (the period of Bayazld I, Timur and the 
eighth Karamanid ‘Ala 1 al-Din), and the second in 
the xiih h century (the period of the Saldjuk ‘Ala 3 
al-Din). 

The first view appears to come from the Travels 
of Ewliya Celebi (iii. 16 — 17). There, for example, 
the story of Timur’s meeting with the Khodja in 
the baths is told, when the Khodja said that he 
would give 40 alee for Timur’s shirt but nothing 
for him himself. In spite of all the improbability 
of such an utterance and in spite of the fact that 
the older tedhlircs put this answer in Ahmadi’s 
[q. v.] mouth (cf. also E. J. W. Gibb, Ottoman Poems , 
1882, p. 166 — 167) Ewliya’s story, was given 
currency in Europe by Cantimir, Diez, Goethe, 
von Hammer, etc. When Mehmed Tewfik accepted 
this story of Ewliya’s in his editions of the jests 
of Nasreddin and Buadam (since 18S3) which were 
later translated into German (about 1890), it was 
given renewed life and became almost the pre- 
dominant opinion in Europe. 

The second group of traditions champions the 
xiii'h century as the period of Nasreddin and relies 
on the following facts. Firstly the poet Lami 1 ! 
(d. 1532 — 1533) asserted in his Lettiif, that 
Nasreddin was a contemporary of Shaiyad Hamza 
who lived in the xiii'h century; secondly in old 
manuscripts the Khodja is associated with the 
Sultan ‘Ala 1 al-Din. Kopriilu-Zade (see Bill.) there- 
fore inclines to the view that he was a contem- 
porary of the SaldjUk ‘Ala’ al-Din (xiii'h century). 
Sh. Sami Bey ( Kamus al-A z lam , vi. 4577 ) and 
P. Horn (see Bill.) had already decided for the 
Saldjuks and the latter definitely for ‘Ala 1 al-Din, 
but Koprulii-Zade supported his view by evidence, 
partly new, which we proceed to quote : 1. the 
inscription on the tomb of Nasreddin in Akshehir 
bears the date 386, which on the supposition 
that it is reversed, would indicate that the Khodja 
died in 683 (1284 — 1285); 2. on two authentic 
charters of endowment ( wakfiya ) of the year 655 
(1257) and 665 (1266/7) respectively, a certain 
“Nasreddin Khodja” appears before the kadi as 
a witness, and 3. the statement which the former 
mufti of Siwri-Hisar, Hasan Efendi, made about 
45 years ago in the Medjmii a-i Mfarif about 
Nasreddin, agrees with this assumption. According 
to Hasan Efendi, Nasreddin was born in the village 
of Khorto near Siwri-Hisar in the year 

605 (1208 — 1209), held there the office of Imam 
in which he succeeded his father, and moved in 
635 (1237 — 1238) to Akshehir where he died in 
6S3 (1284 — 1285). 

Although this evidence is by no means to be 
rejected off hand, it seems to have been completely 
neglected by other scholars (Krymski in 19Z7 
[see BUT] does not even mention Koprulu’s book) 
except for my article entitled jfe li Nasredin- 
hodza ziveo '■ (“Did Nasreddin Khodja really live ?”) 
in the Christmas supplement to the Belgrade Politika 
(Jan. 6, 1932), where it was described as worthy 
of consideration, if not yet absolutely convincing. 

After all these traditions and opinions, it is not 
a matter for surprise that some scholars (H. Ethe, 
R. Basset, M. Hartmann, A. Wesselski (see Bibl.]) 
have been more or less sceptical about the histo- 
ricity of the Khodja. 


These doubts are to some extent closely con- 
nected with the question of the origin of Nasred- 
dln’s jests. Basset, for example, thinks (in Kecherches 
sur Si Djeh'a . . .) that they are a translation of 
the old Arabic droll stories which were current 
in large numbers at the end of the fourth (tenth) 
century about a certain Djuha (Djoha) of the tribe 
of Fazara in Kufa. Djuha’s stupidity became pro- 
verbial among the Arabs, as is already evident 
from MaidanI (d. 1124) (cf. Arabum proverbia , 
ed. G. Freytag, i. 403, N°. 1 7 5), and a Book of 
Anecdotes of Djuha ( ) is ex- 
pressly mentioned as early as the Fihrist of al- 
Nadlm (d. 995) (cf. Flugel’s edition, i. 313). This 
collection, which had previously reached the west 
through oral transmission, was translated into 
Turkish in the xv* or xvph century and the hero 
identified with a certain Nasreddin Khodja, 
whose existence Basset thinks is at least doubtful. 

This thesis of Basset’s was not everywhere ac- 
cepted without demur. Horn and Christensen (see 
Bibl .), for example, do not believe in a translation 
from the old book of Djuha’s jests and Wesselski 
holds the view “that there is no evidence of the 
existence of any story of Djuha in the period 
before that of Nasreddln’s alleged or actual life, 
which could with certainty be assumed to be the 
source of one of the jests of Nasreddin”. M. Hart- 
mann describes Nasreddln’s jests as the common 
property of the literature of the world, expressed 
to some extent in a specifically Turkish guise and 
therefore regards any question as to whether there 
ever was such a person as of little importance. 
Horn and Krymski also regard the Khodia’s jests 
as folk stories found almost everywhere. Christensen 
thinks similarly but admits that these jests form 
an independent collection “into which probably 
very many stories from the old book (of Djuha) 
have been incorporated”. 

Whatever the truth may be, one thing seems 
to be certain: the immediate source for most 
of the stories of Nasreddin is to be sought, as 
Basset and Hartmann say, in the world of 
Arabic culture and Islam where Djuha cer- 
tainly is often the hero of such anecdotes. In 
other words, Djuha might be regarded as the ulti- 
mate prototype of many of the adventures of 
Nasreddin. While Basset’s theory then may not 
be correct in all details, it seems to be right in 
its main features, especially in the fact that it 
has directed the student of Nasreddin to the in- 
fluence of the rich Arabic literature of humorous 
anecdote. That many of these stories are originally 
not Arabic but Persian, Syriac, Indian, Greek, 
etc. is quite natural, especially when we remember 
that they are common to many literatures, but in 
this case it must often have been the Arabic version 
that was the source upon which the Turkish drew. 

For the problem of Nasreddin it is also im- 
portant to put on record that stories of Djuha 
are very early mentioned by Persian poets 
and authors (Minucihrl, d. 1040 — 1041) or 
transmitted (a story in Anwarl (d. c. II 9 °]> three 
stories in Djalal al-DIn Rum! [d. 1273] and a 
dozen stories in ‘Ubaid-i ZakanI [d. 1370— 1 3 7 1 ])- 
When we remember the part played by Persian 
\ culture among the Saldjuks of Rum and their 
Ottoman successors, we cannot consider it impos- 
sible that some stories of Djuha may have come 
to the Turks through Persian literature. 
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This is all the more probable as Djalal al-Din 
Rum! himself spent the greater part of his life 
in Anatolia (especially in Konya) and used Diahi's 
(as Djuha is called among the Persians) popularity 
to illustrate his mystic ideas (cf. Mathnav.'i , ed. 
Nicholson, ii. 3116 sqq.). 

Particularly in view of this popularity and the 
fact of oral transmission, it is not impossible that 
the common people altered the name Djuha 
(Djoha), which was strange to them, into 
Kh 0 dj a, as Basset repeatedly insists ( Melanges 
africaim et orientalise , Paris 1915, p- 49 )- On the 
other hand, there may have been a droll Khodja 
named Nasreddln among the Ottomans (or Seldjuks), 
around whom gathered humorous stories of others, 
in addition to his own jests, and thus became 
the typical representative of wit and stupidity. 
For this reason he was probably also credited 
with the tales of the simplicity of Karakush [q. v.], 
Saladin’s steward, who had been dead since 1201. 

Other jests attributed to Nasreddln go back 
several centuries further which is proof that they 
cannot originate with him. The fact that most of 
the jests are not original is obvious (cf. e. g. 
Wesselski’s parallels), in spite of all the changes 
and transformations they have undergone among 
the Turks. 

One of the Turkish versions (with additions) 
was, according to Basset, translated in the middle 
of the xith (xviith) century into Arabic and 
thus the Turks returned to the Arabs part of what 
they had formerly borrowed from them. Nasieddin 
and Djuha, being similar types, later became 
amalgamated in such a way that the Arabic editions 
identify the two in the title : Nawddir al-Khodia 
Nasr al-Din Efendi Dj uha. Sometimes however, 
the Arabs distinguish between the two by calling 
Nasreddln the “Rumelian Djuha” (Djuha al-Ruml). 

This Djuha of the Nawadir easily reached the 
Berbers through the Arabs as Si Djeha (Djoha). 
In a similar way the Nubians procured their 
Djauha and the Maltese their Djahan. Whether 
the fool of Sicilian popular story, Giufa or 
Giuca also comes from Djuha is a further question. 

On the other hand, the Turkish version 
of the jests of Nasreddln (under his or another 
name or anonymously) became known not only 
to the Rumanians, Bulgars, Greeks, Albanians, 
and Jugoslavs but also in Armenia, Georgia, the 
Caucasus, the Crimea, the Ukraine, Russia, Turke- 
stan etc. On these long travels, Nasreddln naturally 
underwent many changes; distortions and additions 
were made which are quite foreign to the Turkish 
text, so that the number of his (or Djuha's) stories 
increased to several hundieds (in Wesselski to 5 ! 5 
or 555 )- The oldest manuscript (Leyden, N°. 2715), 
which was already in the possession of a European 
in 1625, only contains 76 jests. 

The first edition of the chapbook on 
Nasreddln, which was the foundation of many later 
editions, appeared in 1837 (125 jests). Mehmed 
Tewflk’s edition (1299 = 1883) in which the coarse 
stories of the chapbook are omitted only contains 
71 but a few months later few i lk published a 
further 130 under the name Bit Adam (“This Man”, 
i- e. the same Nasreddln) (in the final edition 
of 1302 Bn Adam only contains 96 stories). Anec- 
dotes of Nasreddln were later collected by I. 
Kunos from the lips of the people between Aidin 
and Konya and separately published (Budapest 
1899, with 166 stories and introduction, and in 


Radloff’s Probin der Volkshtteratur dor turkischen 
Stdmrne , vol. viii., St. Petersburg 1899). The fullest, 
but uncritical, Turkish edition is that of BehaT 
(pseudonym of Weled Celebi), the fourth edition 
of which (1926) contains nearly 400 anecdotes. 

The Turkish editions in the Roman al- 
phabet are much shorter (e. g. Nasrettin Hoca 
HikayeUri, 1928 [only 79 pp.] and Letaifi Nas- 
rettin Hoca , 1929 [only 96 pp.]) or are divided 
into various periods of Nasreddln’s life (like the 
Nasrettin Hoca of Kemalettin Sukru 1930 — 1931, 
in four paits). 

The first European translations were 
based on the early editions of the Turkish chap- 
book : the German by Camerloher and Prelog 
(Triest 1857, with 126 jests) and the French of 
Decourdemanche {Les plaisanteries de N. liodja , 
Paris 1876, also containing 126 anecdotes) which 
was increased in the second edition (1908) by 
those about Karakush. Decourdemanche also pro- 
vided a translation based on much larger material 
(he drew upon unpublished manuscripts also) 
entitled Sottisier de Nasr-Eddin-Hodja (Brussels 
1878, with 321 humorous anecdotes). While the 
translation by Camerloher and Prelog made it pos- 
sible for R. Kohler to find many stories told of 
Nasreddln in European collections and to 
trace many of them back to an Indian origin 
( Orient und Occident, i. [1862]; a later edition with 
additions in his Klemeren Schriften stir Marchen- 
forschung , i. [1898]), Decourdemanche’s translation 
served Dragomanov as the basis foi his studies on 
the dissemination of stories of Nasreddln in the 
Ukraine (Kiewskaya Stanna. 1886). 

Later (about 1890) Mehmed Tewflk’s 
edition, including a portion of Bu Adam was 
translated into German by Mullendorff (Reclam 
N°. 2735). The remainder of the Bu Adam stories 
(N°. 131-226) were translated by Menzel ; the much 
too long Abenteuer Buadtms (— N°. 197) in the 
Turkischc Bibliothek (vol. xiii., 1911) and the 
others in the Beitragen cur Kenntnis des Orients , 
vol. ix. (1911), p. 124 — 159. Nasreddin's jests 
have also been translated into English, Russian, 
Hungarian, Greek, Serbo-Croat, Little Russian, 
Bulgarian, etc. Wesselski's Der Hodscha Nasreddin 
(1911) is at present the most complete translation of 
these anecdotes in a number of versions (see Bibli). 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that some 
anecdotes of Nasreddin were retold by A. Pann 
in Rumanian (1853), by Murad Efendi (=Fr. 
v. Werner) in German (1878), by V. Yelicko 
in Russian (1892), by V. Seurat in Little 
Russian (1896) and by Kopiulu-Zade in Tur- 
kish verse (1918). 

Bibliography, (in addition to works men- 
tioned in the text) : H. Ethe, Ein turkischer 
Eulenspiegel , in his Essays und Studien, Berlin 
1872, p. 233 — 254; R. Basset, Recherches sur 
Si Djeh'a et les anecdotes qui lui sent attributes , 
introduction to Les Jourberies de Si Djeh'a , contes 
habyles, recueillis et traduits par A. Moulieras, 
Paris 1892, p. 1 — 79 and 183 — 187 (supple- 
mented in the Revue des traditions populaircs') ; 
M. Hartmann, Schwiinhe und Schnurren im 
islamischen Orient , in Zeitschnft des Vereins fur 
Velkslunde , vol. v., Beilin 1895, p. 40 — 67; A. 
Krimski, Encyklopedueski Slovar' Brokgaus-Ef ron, 
vol. xx., St. Petersburg 1897, s. v.; P. Horn, 
Zu Hodscha Nasreddins Schwdnken , in Keleti 
Szemle, vol. i., Budapest t900, p. 66—72; R. 
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Basset, Contribution a I'histoire du sottisier de 
Nasr Eddin Hodja , in Keleti Szernlc , i. 219 — 
225; F. Schwally, Zum arabischen Till Euleti- 
spiegel , in Z. D. M. G Ivi. 1902), p. 237 
sq. ■ A. Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin, 
Turkische, arabische, berberische, maltesische, 
sizilianische, kalabrische, kroatische, serbische 
und griechische Marlein und Schwanke, gesam- 
melt und herausgegeben, vol. i.-ii., Weimar 191 1, 
with a full introduction and valuable “Anmer- 
kungen literatur- und stoffgeschichtlichen Inhalts”; 
Kopritlu-Zade Mehmed Fu 3 ad, Nasreddin Khodia 
(on the turnover also: Manzum Hikayeler ), 
Stambul 1918 (50 versified stories with important 
preface and appendix); A. Christensen, Jtihi 
in the Persian Literature , in E. G. Browne, 
Festschrift , Cambridge 1922, p. 129 — 136; 
BehaT, Lefclif-i Kh odia Nasreddin 4 , Stambul 
1926, with verbose preface and appendix of 
little value; A. Krymski, Istoriya Tureccini ta 
yi pi'menslva , vol. ii., part 2, Kiew 1927, p. 92- 
106, with full bibliography; Kemaleddine Chukru, 
Vie de Nasreddine Hodja , Stambul n. d. ([930; 
deals very briefly with Khodja’s life on p. 7-8 
and gives French translation of his jests ar- 
ranged under 4 periods of his life). — Also the 
catalogues of MSS. in Leyden, Vienna, London, 
Berlin, _Paris etc. (Fehim Bajraictarevic) 
NASRANI. [See Nasara.] 

NASRIDS, Ar. Banu Nasr, also sometimes 
called Banu ’l-Ahmar, a Muslim dynasty 
which ruled over the kingdom of Gra- 
nada in the north of Spain from 629 to 897 
A. H. (1231— 1491). 

While, thanks to the narratives of the contem- 
porary Ibn al-Khatib [q. v.] and Ibn Khaldun 
[q. v.], we are very well informed about the history 
of the kingdom of the Nasrids down to the second 
half of the xiv th century, we have for the later 
period only a very few sources available in Arabic — 
and it is not always easy to fill the gaps from 
Christian sources — : a few pages of al-Makkarl’s 
Fafh al-Tib and the short anonymous chronicle 
published in 1863 by Muller. 

We give below a chronological list of the Nasrids ; 
when a date A. D. is not preceded by its equivalent 
A. H., this is because it is not given either by Mus- 
lim historians or Arabic inscriptions. 

1. Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad I al-Ghalib 
bi'llak: 629 — 671 (1232 — 1273). 

2. Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad II al-Fakih : 
671—701 (1273 — 1302). 

3. Abtl ‘Abd Allah Muhammad III al- 
Makhlii". 701 — 708 (1302—1309). 

4. Abu ’ 1 -Diuyush Nasr: 708 — 713 (1309 — 
ISM)- 


5. Abu ’ 1 -Walid Isma'll I: 713 — 725 (1314 — 
■ 3 2 5 )- 

6. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muh ammad IV: 725 — 
733 (I 325 —I 333 )' 

7. Abu ' 1 -Hadjdjadj V u s u f I al-Mdaiyad ii 'lldh : 
733—755 (I 333 —I 354 )' 

8. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad V al-Ghani 
bi Utah : t°. 755-760 ( 1354 - 1359 ) i 2°. 763-793 
(1362—1391). 

9. Abu ’ 1 -Walld Isma'll II: 760 — 761 
(■359—1360). 

10. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad VI' 761 — 
763 (1360—1362). 

Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdjadj Yusuf II al-Must a£ hn\ 
b ' Uah, 793-794 (1391-1392). 


12. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muh ammad VII: 794 — 
810 (1392 — 1408). 

13. Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdjadj Yusuf III al-Ndsjr li- 
Dim 'lldh\ 810 — 820 (1408 — 1417). 

14. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad VIII ( al - 
Aisar): t°. 1417-1427; 2°. 1429-1432; 3". 1432- 
1445. 

15. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad IX (o/- 
Saghir): 1427 — 1429. 

16. Abu ’ 1 -Hadjdjadj Yusuf IV: 1432. 

1 7. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad X ( al - 
Ahnaf)\ 1445—1455. 

18. Abu ’ 1 -Nasr Sa c d al-Mustc£in bi * //ah: 
(1455—1465). 

19. Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘Alt: 1465 — 1482. 

20. Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad XI (Boab- 
dil): i°. 887 — 888 (1482 — 1483); 2 0 . 892 — 897 
(1487—1491). 

21. Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad XII ( al - 
Za phalli : 888 — 892 (1483 — 1487). 

I. Foundation of the Nasrid kingdom. 
At the time when the power of the Almohads 
was beginning to collapse in Spain, two influential 
families, the Banu Mardanish in Valencia [q. v.] 
and the Banu Hud in Murcia [q. v.], took advantage 
of the civil strife to form for themselves little 
principalities in the east of the Peninsula. At the 
same time a member of the Arab family of the 
Banu ’l-Ahmar, settled in Arjona, a little town 
some 20 miles north of Jaen, who traced their 
descent from the chief of the Banu Khazradj, 
Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, also tried his fortune at profiting 
by the troubled times. He was Muhammad b. 
Yusuf b. Ahmad b. Nasr and was known as al-Shaikh. 
In 629 (1231) he found a few supporters to pro- 
claim him ; these were mainly members of his own 
family and of another, related to it, the Banu 
Ashkilula. The towns of Jaen, Guadix and Baza 
rallied in the following year to his standard. 
After various exploits the details of which are 
somewhat obscure, Muhammad I, ancestor and 
founder of the dynasty of the Nasrids, took Granada, 
in 635 (1237—1238) and made this town his 
capital. He soon decided to build a royal residence 
on the famous hill of the Alhambra ([q. v.J ; 
al-Hamra 5 or Hamra’ Gharnata). In the course of 
the following year, he made himself lord succes- 
sively of Malaga and Almeria. The little town 
of Lorca did not come under his sway until 663 
(1264 — 1265). Hitheito Muhammad I had had to 
employ all his forces to fight against his Muslim 
rivals and in order to have his hands free he 
declared himself the vassal of Ferdinand I, king 
of Castille (1217—1252) to whom he undertook 
to pay a considerable annual tribute. He had to 
take part with his overlord in the capture of Seville 
from the Muslims in 1248 and be a passive wit- 
ness of the triumphs of the armies of the king 
of Castille in the south of Spain. When on the 
death of Ferdinand I, Alfonso X succeeded him, 
Muhammad I had to renew his oath of vassalage to 
the latter. His kingdom, “the kingdom of Granada”, 
was now the only area in the Peninsula ruled by 
a Muslim prince; bounded by the Mediterranean 
from the Straits of Gibralter to Almeria, this king- 
dom did not go farther inland than the mountains 
of the Serrania de Ronda and the Sierra d’Elvira. 

II. The Nasrid kingdom in the xiv th 
century. — Muhammad I died in 671 (1273) 
and was succeeded by his son Muhammad II, 
called al-Fakih, who on his accession sought an 
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alliance with the Marlnids who were finally putting 
an end to Almohad rule in Morocco. The Marlnids 
answered his appeal. On coming to the throne 
Muhammad II had found himself faced with the 
necessity of putting down threatening rebellions; 
the most serious was that of the Banu Ashkilula, 
governors of Malaga and Guadix. He was able to 
rout the rebels near Antequera, with the help of 
forces sent him by the Infante Don Philip and 
Don Nuno de Lara. On the other hand, he soon 
realised that the king of Castille, his suzerain, had 
every interest in letting the kingdom of Granada 
exhaust itself in internal strife. This is why the 
Nasrid turned to the Marlnids. In consideration 
for the return of Algeciras [q.v.] and Tanfa [q. v.], 
the sultan of Fas Abu Yusuf Ya'kub b. 'Abd al- 1 
Hakk agreed to cross into Spain where he in- 
flicted two defeats on the Castillian troops. The ' 
chroniclers of the Marinid dynasty record the four 
expeditions of the king of Fas into Spain and give 
details of the loss of Tarifa which the Spanish 
leader Alonso Perez de Guzman, celebrated in i 
legend as Guzman el Bueno, was to defend heroic- j 
ally a little later, in 1293. But it is from this time 
that the permanent intervention of the sultans of 
Fas in the affairs of the Nasrids of Granada dates; 
under pretence of a djihad they were able at every 
opportunity to add to the confusion of a political 
situation already much troubled and to weigh heavily 
upon the destinies of the Nasrid throne by playing 
a game of alliances which were often broken as 
readily as they were made. The kings of Granada 
henceforth were to have at their side a regular 
body of Moroccan soldiers, the £/ 5 «z 5 /(sing. ghazi) 
under the command of a Marinid shaikh , con- 
sisting of adventurers of fortunes who had become 
more or less undesirable in their native land. 

When he died in 701 (1302) Muhammad II 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad III who 
was later to be known as al-Makhlu' (the deposed). 

It was he who built the great mosque of the 
Alhambra. He had to put down risings by the , 
governors of Guadix and Almeria but had to bow 1 
before the rising of a prince of his family, Abu 1 
’ 1 -Djuyush Nasr b. Muhammad, who assumed the 
power in 708 (1309). Muhammad III abdicated 
and withdrew to Almunecar [q. v.]. 

Nasr’s reign was hardly any longer or happier ; 
than that of his predecessor. After a display of 
energy by which he forced the king of Aragon to 
raise the siege of Almeria and the king of Castille 
to raise the siege of Algeciras, he failed against 
a conspiracy hatched by a Nasrid prince Ismail, 


king Alfonso XI, were killed. Soon afterwards, 
Ismail I regained the fortresses of Huescar, Orce 
and Galera, then that of Baza. In the following 
’ year he took Martos. In 725 (1325) he was as- 
sassinated in his palace at the instigation of one 
of his relations with whom he had quarrelled, the 
lord of Algeciras Muhammad b. Ismail. He left 
four sons of whom the eldest, Muhammad, succeeded 
him on the throne of Granada. 

Muhammad IV was still a minor on his ac- 
cession and remained for several years under the 
strict guardianship of his ministers, notably of the 
vizier Muhammad Ibn al-Mahruk. The latter, after a 
long struggle with the Shaikh al-Ghuzat Ibn Abi 
T-'UIa, was finally put to death by orders of his 
sovereign who then took the reins of power into 
his own hands. The remainder of his reign was 
continually troubled. The help which he sought 
from the Marinid Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Hasan 'All against 
the Christians earned him the enmity of the family 
of the Banu Abi Vila. In succession he lost 
Ronda, Algeciras, Marbella and Gibraltar and was 
ultimately assassinated in 733 (1333). 

His brother Abu THadjdjadj Yusuf I b. Ismail 
succeeded him and reigned for a considerable 
period. His first care was to avenge his brother by 
expelling from his kingdom the Banu Abi Vila 
who took refuge in Tunis and in giving the office 
of Shaikh al-Ghuzat to a Marinid lord, Yahya b. 
'Umar Ibn Rahho. The struggle with the Christians 
was resumed in his reign. He sought and obtained 
the help of the Marinid Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, who crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar in 741 (1340) with a large 
force and laid siege to Tarifa. This expedition 
ended disastrously. The king of Castille, Alfonso XI, 
with his army and that of the king of Portugal 
inflicted a sanguinary defeat on the Muslims near 
the mouth of the Rio S a la do, on the 7th Dju- 
mada I 741 (Oct. 30, 1 340). Abu ’ 1 -Hasan had 
to take refuge in Algeciras, whence he was able 
to reach Morocco. Yusuf I returned with all speed 
to Granada, while Alfonso XI profiting by the 
confusion of the Muslims seized Alcala la Real, 
Priego and Benameji. After taking Algeciras he 
granted the Nasrid king a truce of ten years, at 
the end of which he laid siege to Gibraltar. 
Alfonso XI however died of the plague during 
the siege. Yusuf I himself was assassinated by a 
madman in the great mosque of Granada on the 
day of the feast of the “Breaking of the Fast” 
of 755 (Out. 19, 1354). This Sultan’s name will 
always be associated with certain monuments of 
the Alhambra. It was he for example who built 


who seized the power in Granada and left only ! the great gateway of the enceinte, called Bab al- 
the town of Guadix to Nasr. The latter established Sharfa (gate of the Esplanade; commonly called 


himself here in 713 (1314) and stayed there till j wrongly “gate of Justice”, in Spanish “Puerta 
his death in 722 (1322). i Judicaria” or “de la Justicia”) the inscription on 

The fifth Nasrid ruler, Abu ’l-Walid I small I which records that it was finished in Rabr I 749 
b. Faradj b. Ismail b. Yusuf b. Nasr, was one of (June 1348; cf. my Inscriptions arabes d'Espagne , 
the most remarkable members of the dynasty. As X°. 1 7 1). It was also Yusuf I who in 750 (1349) 
soon as he had assumed the power, he showed a built the madrasa of Granada (ibid., N°. 172). 
certain strength of character and did his best to \ His successor was his eldest son Muhammad 
put his frontiers in a state of defence. He regained | V, who bore the honorific lakab of al-Ghani bi- 
for a time the old Nasrid lands which had passed ! Tlah. This sultan left the exercise of power in the 
to the Marlnids: Algeciras, Tarifa and Ronda. In hands of his father’s old minister, the hadjibfq.v.] 
719 (1319) he had to meet an offensive from R i d w a n, who maintained peaceful relations with 
Castille and with the help of the Shaikh al-Ghuzat, Castille. After a few years, a conspiracy of dis- 
Abu Said Tthman b. Abi Vila al-Marml, he \ satisfied Nasrid princes forced Muhammad V to 
inflicted heavy defeats on his enemies at Alicum abdicate and take refuge in Guadix, and afterwards 
and in the Sierra d’Elvira. In this last battle the in Morocco where he was well received bv the 
Infantes Don Juan and Don Pedro, guardians of Marinid sultan Abu Salim (760=1359) 
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Isma'll II b. Yusuf I, brother of Muhammad V, | (1392) and the throne passed to his son Mu- 
a Nasrid prince devoid of personality and prestige, hammad VII. The latter imprisoned his elder 
was put on the throne, but only for a few months. | brother Yusuf in the fortress of Salobrena and 
In 761 (1360) he was assassinated at the instigation | resumed the offensive against the Christians, who 
of the rciis Muhammad VI b. Isma c il b. Nasr, j took the fortress of Zahara from him in 809 (1407). 
who seized the power; his troops soon afterwards When he died next year his elder brother 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Christians : Yusuf III, the prisoner of Salobrena, assumed 
at Guadix. He was soon overthrown by Muhammad V I power and held it till his death in 820 (1417). 
who had returned to Spain and asked the help After him his eldest son Muhammad VIII 
of Peter the Cruel of Castille to recover the throne. | became king of Granada; he is usually called by 
Muhammad VI also appealed to the Christian ruler j the chroniclers aZ~Aisar (“the left-handed”). It 
but the latter had him put to death in 763(1362). , was in his reign, also much troubled, that we find 
Muhammad V’s second reign lasted for good the family of the Banu ’I-Sarradj, the Abence- 
or evil another 30 yeais. It was mainly occupied rages [q. v.] and that of the Zegris (Arabic 
by family quarrels and civil strife. It was at this th ag hri : “man of the frontier”) beginning to play 
time that the famous vizier Lisan al-Din I bn al- an important part in the history of Granada and 
Khatlb had to seek refuge in Morocco, which the civil wars which characterise it. After various 
however did not save him from assassination. It , adventures, Muhammad VIII had to abandon his 

Genealogical Table of the Nasrid Sultans. 

Nasr 

1' 

\ usuf 


1. Muhammad 

' 1 

2. Muhammad 

' i 

I 

II 

Isma c il 

1 

Faradj 

1 


1 

3. Muhammad III 

1 1 

4. Nasr 5. Isma c Il 

I 

1 

1 

Muhammad 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Isma'il 


6. Muhammad IV 

7. YUsuf I 

1 

1 

10. Muhammad VI 


1 

8. Muhammad V 

' I 

1 

9. Isma'Il II 

1 

daughter married to 
Ibn al-Mawl 

1 

Nasr 

r 

1 

11. Yusuf II 

1 


1 

16. Yusuf IV 


15. Muhammad IX 


‘All 12. Muhammad VII 13. Yusuf III 

I L 

18. Sa c d j j 

| 14. Muhammad VIII ‘Uthman 


21. Muhammad XII 19. 'Ali 17. Muhammad X 

I 

20. Muhammad XI 


is also at this date that the history of the Nasrid 
dynasty not only by Ibn al-Khatib, but also by 
Ibn Khaldun, stops. Our information about the 
later rulers is not only scanty but also inaccurate. 
The relations of the kings of Granada and of the 
rulers of Castille continued to be much what they 
had been, truces or expeditions of short duration 
with limited objectives. But gradually the ultimate 
aim of Castillian policy became apparent and 
generally became more and more easily attainable: 
the capture of Granada, which was at the same 
time to put an end to the Nasrid dynasty and to 
Muslim rule in Spanish lands. Below we give only 
a brief sketch of the last period of the history of 
the Nasrid kingdom. 

III. End of the Nasrid kingdom. — 
Muljammad V died in 793 (1391) and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abu 1 -Hadjdjadj Yusuf II 
who reigned only a short time. He died in 794 


capital for a time and went to seek an asylum 
with the king of Tunis, while Muhammad IX 
known as al-Saghir assumed power. Muhammad VIII 
soon returned and his second reign was marked 
by the disastrous battle of Higueruela, near Granada, 
in which the Muslims were routed by the army 
of John II on July 1, 1431. Al-Aisar had to take 
refuge in Malaga for some months during which 
the throne passed to Yusuf IV b. al-Mawl, a 
grandson of Muhammad VI. Al-Aisar then resumed 
the throne for a third time but the frontiers of 
his kingdom were shrinking every day. The towns 
of Jimena, Huescar (1435) and Huelma (1438) 
fell into the hands of the Christian power and 
in 1445 Muhammad VIII was forced to abdicate 
in favour of his nephew Muhammad X, while 
the Abencerages, gathered at Montefrio, proclaimed 
Abu ’ 1 -Nasr Sa c d sultan. It was duiing the latter’s 
reign that in 1462 Gibraltar was taken by Rodrigo 
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Ponce de Leon and the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 
Archidona also fell to the Christians. In the reign 
of his successor Abu ’l-Hasan c All, the Christian 
offensive, with the accession of the Reyes Catolicos, 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castille, 
developed an extent and energy which it had 
rarely displayed previously. The second last Nasrid 
king Muhammad XI, generally known in history 
as B o a b d 1 1 (a corruption of his kunya Abu c Abd 
Allah), was forced to declare himself the vassal of 
the Reyes Catolicos and the last Muhammad XII 
called al-Zaghall (“the biave”) in spite of initial 
successes at the siege of Loja (1482) and the 
battle of al-Sharkiya (1483), had no alternative 
but to bow to the triumph of the Castilian armies, 
and withdrew when the situation became hopeless 
to his estates of Alpujarra [q. v.]. Loja (i486), 
Velez-Malaga, Malaga and Almeria (1487), Baza 
(1489) fell in succession. There was nothing left 
for Granada but to open its gates to the con- 
querors who entered it on 2 n d Rabl c I, 897 (Jan. 
1492). Muhammad XI became an exile in Mo- 
rocco where he ended his days in poverty and 
misery. 

Bibliography'. Arabic texts. Ibn al- 
Khatlb Lisan al-Dln, a l-l ha ta fi Tdrikh Ghar- 
nata (part, ed.), Cairo (Ufa/ kaz al-Ihdta), vol. i. 
and li. (all that have appeared) ; manuscripts 
in Paris, Madrid and Escurial ; do., al-Lam - 
hat al-Badriya fi 'l-Dazvlat al-Xasriya , ed. 
Muhibb al-Din al-Khatib, Cairo 1347; do., 
A c mal al-A c lam fi-man buy! a kabl al-Ihlilam, 
part relating to Spain, ed. E. Levi-Provengal, 
Rabat (in the press); lbn Khaldun, Kitab 
aKlbar , Bulak 1284, vii. 167 sqq.\ French 
transl. by M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Histoire 
des Benou ’ l-Ahmar , rois de Grenade , in J.A., 
9 th series, vol. xii., Paris 1898, p. 309 sqq., 
407 sqq.\ do., Histoire des Berb'eres, ed. and 
transl. de Slane, vol. iv., passim ; Ibn Abi Zar c , 
Rail'd al-Kirtas , ed. Tornberg and Fas, passim ; 
al-Makkarl, Xafh al-Tib (AnaUctes . . .), passim ; 
transl. P. de Gayangos , The Muhammedan 
Dynasties in Spain ; anonymous, Tuhfat al - 
z Asr fi ’ nkida 5 Davolat Bam Kasr , German 
ed. and transl. by Muller, Die letzten Zeiten 
von Granada , Munich 1863 (reproduced at the 
end of the Arabic transl. of Chateaubriand, Le 
dernier des Abencerages , by Shekib Arslan, Cairo 
1343=1930); Muller, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der west lie hen Araber , Munich 1866; E. Fagnan, 
Extraits inedits relatifs an Maghreb , Algiers 
1925, passim. Cf. also Simone t, Descripcion del 
reino de Granada , Madrid 1860; Lafuente y 
Alcantara, Inscripciones drabes de Granada , Ma- 
drid 1859; Coder a, Kumismatica arabigo-espahola , 
Madiid 1879; Caspar Remiro, Lltimos pactos 
y correspondencia entre los Reyes Catolicos y 
Boabdil sobre la entrega de Granada , Granada 
1910; Revista del Centro de Estudios Histbricos 
de Granada y su reino , 1911 — 1923 (all that 
appeared); G. Levi della Vida, II regno di 
Granada nel 1463 — 66 nei ricordi di un viag- 
giatore egiziano , in al-Andalus , Revista de las 
Escuelas de Estudios drabes de Madrid y Gra- 
nada , vol. i., 1933, p. 307 — 334; E. Levi-Pro- 
vengal, Inscriptions arabes d' Espagne, Leyden 
1930; A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la 
Espaha musidmana 2 , Barcelona 1929. — Cf. 
also the articles alhambra and Granada. 

(E. LEVl-pROVENgAL) 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


NASS (a.), etymologically : what is appaient to 
the eye, as a technical term: text. In this sense 
the word does not occur in the Kur 3 an nor in 
the Hadith. Al-ShafFl, on the other hand, appears to 
be acquainted with it. In his Risala he uses it 
chiefly in the sense of nass u kitdb in (p. 7, 16, 30, 
41) or nass* hukm tn (p. 5) u what has been laid 
down in the Kur’an”. In other passages nass al- 
kitab is distinguished from surma (p. 21, 4 , infra, 
24, 7-i paen., 30, 2 i> 63, 2I ). The combination 
nass sunna occurs, however, also (p. 50, I4 , 66, 2 ). 
Fiom these passages it may also appear that al- 
Sbafi'I uses the term chiefly to denote legal precepts. 
In accordance with this is the definition of the term 
as given in the Lisan all Arab : “the nass of the 
Kur 3 an or of the sunna means the precepts (ahkdni) 
contained in the plain words (zdhir) of these sources”. 

An extension of the term has taken place chiefly 
in three directions, so that nass, apart from the 
general sense of text, may mean: a. the text of a 
precept of the law, written or not written; b. the 
zdhir [q. v.] of a sacred text; c. the sense of such 
a text. For other special meanings of the term, 
cf. Dozy, Supplements aux dictionnaires arabes , s. v. 

Bibliography'. al-Shafi c I, al-Risala fi Usui 
al-Fikh , Cairo 1321; Muhammad A c la al-Taha- 
nawi, Dictionary of the Technical Terms , ed. 
A. Sprenger, Calcutta 1862, p. 1405 sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

NASSADS were the light wooden war- 
ships built in Xassau or Hohenau (Lower 
Austria), the “Nassauer" or “Hohenauer’’, Slagyar 
naszdd , pi. naszddot , Slav. > tasaJ , which were 
used on the Danube. They were usually manned 
by Serbian seamen who were called martaloses 
(from the Magyar martalic , martaloz , lit. “rob- 
ber”). According to a Florentine account, this Da- 
nube flotilla in 1475 consisted of 330 ships manned 
by 10,000 “nassadists” armed with lances, shields, 
ciossbow or bow and arrow, move rarely with 
muskets. The larger ships had also cannon. About 
1522 the commander of the Danube fleet was 
Radic Boric who reorganised it at Peterwardeia (cf. 
K. J. JireCek, Geschichte der Serhen, 11/1. 25S sq.). 
Through want of money, the Serbian seamen then 
deserted to the Turks (ibid., p. 262) who after the 
fall of Belgrade seized the Danube fleet and 
developed it into a powerful arm. About 1530 
the Danube fleet consisted of 800 nassada and 
was commanded by the woiwod Kasim (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G. O. A\, iii. 85). 

Bibliography. E. Szentklaray, A dunai 
hajohadak tortenete, (Budapest, Ungar. Akademie, 
1886); G. Vitkovic, Vergangenheit , Eimichtun - 
gen und Denkmaler der ungarischen koniglichcn 
Sajkaii Proslost , ustanova i spotnen ugars- 

kih kraljevskih sajkasa ), in Glasnik , vol. Ixvii., 
Belgrad 1887; Hans Deinschwam’s Tagebuch 
einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien 
(tSSJ — Sj)i ed. by F. BabiQger (Munich and 
Leipzig 1923), p. 4; K. J. Jirecek, Geschichte 
der Serben, n/i. 242 and passim. 

(Franz Baeinger) 

NASTA'LIK. [See Arabia, i. 39i b .] 

NASUH PASHA, an Ottoman grand vizier, 
was of Christian descent and was born either in 
Gumuldjina (the modern Komotini, Thrace, Greece) 
or in Drama. Accoiding to some sources (e. g. 
Baudier and Grimestone in Knolles), he was the 
son of a Greek priest, according to others (e. g. 
Na'lma, Td'rlkh , first edition, p. 283: a maud 
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djitisT) of Albanian origin. He came early in life 
to Stambul, spent two years in the Old Seray as 
a teberdar (halbardier) and left it as a caush. 

Through the favour of the sultan’s confidant 
Mehemmed Agha he rapidly attained high office. 

In quick succession he became woiwod of Zile 
(Anatolia), master of the horse and governor of 
Fulek (Hungary). He married the daughter of the 
Kurdish Mir Sheref and thereby obtained riches 
as great as his power, which every one was now 
beginning to fear. His ambition and arrogance, 
his venality and cruelty knew no bounds and he 
was even said to be aiming at the throne. In 
1015 (1606) he was to conduct the campaign 
against Persia, as the son-in-law of Mir Sheref rare pamphlet); N. Barozzi and G. Berchet, 
and on account of his local knowledge, with the Relaziont degli ambasciatori Veneti: Turchia , i. 

rank of third vizier and ser c asker, but his attention 259; Hurmuzaki, Supply i. 142 sq. ; Hans 

was claimed by the trouble in Anatolia which Jakob Amann, Reiss ins Globte Land , ed. A. 

was affecting the whole of Asia Minor; through F. Ammann (Zurich 1919 — 1921), p. 44, 107 

Kurd treachery he lost a battle and it was only sq. , 119, 125, 127 — 130. — On an Arabic 

in the autumn of 1608 that his troops joined work dealing with Nasuh Pasha’s governorship 

the army of the grand vizier who received him in Halab cf. F. Babinger, G.O. W.^ p. 21 1, 

very coolly (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. O. R ., iv. note. — Sources of secondary value are Sidjill-i 

412 sq.). In loll (1602) Nasuh Pasha had been c othmani , iv. 556 and Hadikat at-Wuzartf, 

appointed governor of Si was, the next year of Halab p. 59 sqq. (with many errors). — On the rumour 

and in 1015 (1606) of Diyarbakr. His goal was the that Nasuh Pasha had made an arrangement 

grand viziership. He did not hesitate to ask the with the Persians and that the discovery of this 

sultan to give him the imperial seal and the treachery caused his death, cf. the contemporary 

post of commander-in-chief in return for a sum stories mentioned by J. v. Hammer, G.O.R ., 

of 40,000 ducats and the maintenance of the army iv. 474, note, as well as the Paris pamphlet of 

at his own expense. Ahmad I handed on the offer 1 6 1 5 (Franz Babinger) 

to the grand vizier, who summoned Nasuh Pasha NATIDJA (a.) is the usual name for the 

to him and fined him that sum as a punishment conclusion resulting from the combination of 
(cf. J. v. Hammer, G. O. R., iv. 446 sq.). When the two premisses ( mukaddamat ) in the syllogism 
soon afterwards the grand vizier, the Croat Kuyudju (kiyas). It corresponds to the Stoic £7n<popx ; this 
Murad Pasha died at the age of over 90, Nasuh word in the works of Galen known to the Arabs 
Pasha became his successor (Aug. 22, 1611). In is applied to the various discharges from the body 
the following year he married c A 3 isha, the three but also means, as with the Stoics, the conclusion, 
year old daughter of Sultan Ahmad I (Feb. 1612). Aristotle used the word <rvpc7rEpce<r(xx: that which 
His arrogance now knew no bounds; all his op- concludes or completes the syllogism, 
ponents were ruthlessly disposed of. His personal In place of the usual natidja we also find ridf 
qualities dazzled everyone: “Of imposing ap- i or rad/ (=r deduction). (Tj. de Boer) 

pearance, brave and eloquent, never weary of j NATIK. [See Sab'Iya.] 

talk or action, but at the same time passionate, J NAVARINO (Nx(2xp7vo), a little seaport in 

impetuous, quite incapable of kindly conduct and the southwest of Messenia not far from the 
flattering w r ords and always intent on humbling ; ancient Pylos, opposite the promontory of Kory- 
the other viziers ’ (J. v. Hammer, G. O. R., iv. j phasium on which there was in prehistoric times 
472). As human life was nothing to him but j an acropolis and later, during classical antiquity, 
wealth everything, he accumulated vast treasures. 1 an often mentioned settlement. The harbour of 
Sycophants and astrologers nourished in him the 1 Navarino is one of the safest in the Greek east 
delusion that he was born to rule. The number . for it is sheltered by the island of Sphacteria, 
of his enemies increased from day to day as a which lies right opposite it and has intimate con- 
result of his intrigues and his ruthlessness. When , nections with many ancient, medieval and modern 
on Friday the 13th Ramadan 1023 (Oct. 17, 1614) ■ events. Recent research has shown that Navarino 
he was to accompany the Sultan to the mosque, has no connection with the Homeric Pylos. The 
suspecting no good, he said he was ill. '1 he : latter was in Triphylia near the village of Kako- 
bostandfi baskt sent to him had him strangled j batos where prehistoric tombs were recently excav- 
by his own garden guards. His body was buried j ated. The derivation of the name Navarino cannot 
on the Ok Maidan. His estate which fell to the | be given with certainty. According to Fallmerayer, 
coffers of the state was enormous: pearls, jewels, j Gesch. der Hallnnsel R/o/ea, i. 188, the name 
carpets, cloth and bullion without number (cf. J. j Navarino is a distinct survival of Avar rule in 
v. Hammer, G.O.R. , iv. 474 sq. quoting Mezeray, j Morea between 587 and 807. On the other hand, 
n- 1 95) — Nasuh Pasha left several sons, one of Hopf thought that it owed its name to the Na- 
whom Husam Pasha (d. 1053 [1643]; cf. J. v. varrese (cf. below). Fallmerayer’s view has been 

V ' 260 and adopted by E. Curtius, Pehponnesos , i. 86; ii. 181 

reanicke^ 11. 226) had a son nameH Mehn^ and W . Miller amoDg others . According t0 M . 

Leake, Travels in the Morea , i. 41 1, the name 
Navarino developed from uq tov 'A$xp7vov. Hopfs 
view is however wrong, for Navarino is mentioned 
before the appearance of the Genoese in the Morea. 
In the middle ages the country round Navarino 


l . a '\ er wr °te a history of the Ottoman empire 
U2neil-i Tawarikh-i Al-i ‘ Othman ) from the death 
of Murad i IV (1048=1639) to 1081 (1670) the 

G g n ' a L MS ’ ° f Wh * ch is in Dresden (cf- F- Babinger, 
G ■ O. W., p. 211). s ’ 


Bibliography : The historians Na c ima and 
Pecewi, utilised by J. v. Hammer, G. 0. A\, iv. 
3 i 9 i 384, 412 , 446 , 448 , 463 , 471 , 475 ; also 
O. Sapiencia, Nuevo tratado de Turquia (Madrid 
1622), fol. 2ib; De la vida y muerte de Nassuff- 
Baxa (by a slave in Murad’s camp); Hadjdji 
Khalifa, Fedhleke , i. 361 sqq.) Edw. Grimestone 
in Knolles, The Generali Historie of the Turkes ; 
Michel Baudier, Jnventaire de V histoire generate 
des Turcs (4th ed., Paris 1612), p. 796 sqq.) Copie 
d'une lettre escrite de Constantinople a vn Gentil- 
homme Frangois , con tenant la trahison de Base ha 
Nassouf sa mart estrange , et des grandes richesses 
qui ltd o?i este trouuees (Paris 161^, 8 pp. 8°: 
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was called Zonglon (Zonchio), from which came the 
French name of the place Junch (Old French jonc 
“ru*h”). One of the earliest mentions of Navarino 
is in the geographical treatise, the Nuzhat al- 
Musjitak of Idris! ; he refers to the place as Irouda 
and adds that it has u a very commodious harbour”. 
After the period of Frankish rule, information 
about Navarino becomes fuller. The Knights, who 
under Guillaume de Champlitte and Godefroy de 
Villeharduin had planned the conquest of the 
Morea, in 1205 took its inhabitants and governor 
prisoners after the capitulation of Navarino. 

Later the Baron of Thebes and Marshal of Achaia, 
Nicolas St. Omer (d. 1294), built for his nephew 
Nicolas III St. Omer, the Neocastro (New Castle) 
of Navarino. This is said, according to Buchon, 
to have been called Neo-Avarino in contrast to 
Palaio-Avarino. At the end of 1381 or early in 
the next year, the Navarrese company seized Nava- 
rino and made it the chief centre of their military 
power. Navarino then became known as Chateau 
Navarres (Voyage d'Oultremer , par le Seigneur 
[Nompar] de Caumont, publ. par la Grange, Paris 
1858, p. 89). The Greeks however at this time 
called Navarino Spanochori (= village of the 
Spaniards, after the Navarrese). In 1417 Venetian 
soldiers occupied Navarino and six years later the 
republic of St. Mark became the lawful owner of 
the place. In the summer of 1460 Sultan Mu- 
hammad II appeared before Navarino with an 
army, which, in spite of the recently concluded 
peace treaty, laid waste the country round the 
town. In August 1500 the Turks took Navarino 
from the Venetians without difficulty after taking 
Modon and Koron shortly before, although the 
garrison of Navarino numbered 3,000 soldiers and 
had provisions for about three years. Soon after- 
wards the Venetians were able to retake Navarino 
by a stratagem and to destroy the Muslim garri- 
son. All Pasha now advanced from the land and 
Kemal Re 3 is attacked with his fleet by sea and 
in 1501 they took finally Navarino, inflicting great 
losses on the Venetians. Navarino retained its 
importance under Turkish rule and was often the 
place of concentration of the imperial fleet. Hadjdji 
Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi give some important in- 
formation about Navarino and the former says that 
its original name was Anavarin. In the year 1686 
the Venetians again took the town which they 
held till 1715* The Turks then entered upon their 
last period of occupation. 

During the first Russo-Turkish War in the reign 
of Catherine II (1768 — 1774) Navarino played an 
important part. After a stubborn defence for six 
days by the Turkish garrison and the Muslim 
civilian population, the Russians on April 10, 
1770 forced the fortress of Na varino, no longer 
strongly enough fortified but still amply provided 
with munitions and artillery, to capitulate. By 
the terms of the treaty, the Turks of Navarino 
went to Chania (Crete) leaving behind them a 
number of Christian women whom they had had 
imprisoned in their harems. Soon afterwards the 
Russians made Navarino, the fortifications of which 
they renovated, their principal base of operations 
in the Morea. Fate decided that the Russians had 
to evacuate Navarino again. On June I, 1770, 
the Russian ships sailed from the harbour of j 
avarino. The Turks next day occupied the well ! 
placed fortress, which was in part burned and j 
destroyed. 


During the last decades of Turkish rule in the 
Morea, the Turkish family of Bekir-Agha of Nava- 
rino played a prominent part. Soon after the out- 
break of the War of Liberation, the Greeks laid 
siege on March 29, 1821 to Navarino wheie the 
Tuiks of Arcadia (Cyparisia) had also taken refuge. 

1 On Aug. 7, 1821 the Turks surrendered to the 
Greeks who massacred them all without mercy m 
i spite of all agreements. In the spring of 1825, 
Ibiahim Pasha of Egypt occupied Navarino and 
the neighbouring fortress in spite of a heroic defence 
by the Greeks. 

What gave Navarino its special place in history 
was the naval battle fought on Oct. 20, 1827 in 
its harbour between the combined fleets of England, 
France and Russia on one side and those of Turkey, 
Egypt and Tunisia on the other, in which the 
I latter were almost completely destroyed. It is cal- 
! culated that the Turks lost 6,000 killed and the 
allied losses were only about 1,000. Soon after 
! the battle, Ibrahim Pasha concluded a truce with 
j Admiral Codrington. 

Navarino remained in Ibrahim Pasha’s hands 
! until the spring of 1828. The French under General 
Maison then relieved the Egyptian-Turkish tioops. 

! Alfred Reumont gives a fine picture of Navarino 
under French occupation in 1832. 

Bibliography, (Selection, in addition to 
references in the text): j. v. Hammer, Rumeli 

und Bcsna geographisck beschrieben von 

Hadschi Chalfa , Vienna 1812, p. 122 — 123: 
Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat-namesi . viii. , Stambul 
1928, p. 309 sqq.; Pier’ Antonio Pacifico, Breve 
descrizziom cerografica del Peleponneso b Morea , 
Venice 1704 .passim; F. Gregorovius, Geschichte 
der Stadt A then im Mittelalter , ii., Stuttgart 
1889, p. 201 (cf. also the Greek translation with 
supplements by Sp. P. Lambros, ii., Athens 1904, 
p. 204, 584 — 585); William Miller, T/ie Latins 
in the Levant, London 1 90S, passim ; do., Essays 
on the Latin Orient , Cambridge 1921, p. 105 
sqq., 571 (where earlier literatur is given); A.G. 
Momferratos, M eimx xxi Kopxvx Iri 'EvSTOxpxrixi;, 
Athens 1914, passim-, J. Phihmon, Aoxi/aioz laropix ov 
Trip} rye, 'EAA. s-ravxtTTxasw;, i., Athens lS59,p. 213; 
P. M. Kontojiannis, O/'EAAifvgc xxrx rov T parov 
£t! AixxTsptvxs (3 VbiaaoTcvpxtxov zrohepiov, Athens 
1903, p. 136 sqq., 183 sqq.; Memoir op Admiral 
Sir E. Codrington, L.ondon 1873; A. Reumont, 
ReiseschilJernngen und Umrisse aits sudltchen 
Gegendcn , Stuttgart and Tubingen 1835, p. S3 
Sqq. (NlKOS A. BEES [BEHS]) 

NAVAS de TOLOSA (las), a place in the 
south of Spain in the province of Jaen on the 
frontier of Andalusia, a short distance from the 
modern town of Carolina. Its site corresponds to 
that of a fortress called Hisn al- c Ikab in the 
Muslim period. It was in the plain which lies in 


front of it that there was fought on the 


■ 5 ' 


Safar 609 (July 16, 1212) the great battle 
between the Christians and the Almohads which 
ended in the rout of the latter. 

As a result of the defeat of Alarcos [q. v.], the 
king of Castille, Alfonso VIII, had concluded a 
truce with the Muslims. On its expiration at the 
end of the xii th century, the Christian troops 
began a series of surprise attacks on the Muslim 
frontiers. Disturbed at this, the Almohad ruler 
al-Xasir [q. v.] prepared a great expeditionary 
force in Morocco while on his side the king of 
Castille secured the help of the kings of Aragon, 
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Navarre and Leon, as well as of the Count ot 
Poitugal and the Pope, who preached a crusade 
against the infidel. The Christian troops gathered 
in Toledo and set out on June 20, 1212. The 
encounter was a bloody one. The Muslim volun- 
teers from Morocco and the Andalusian contingents 
soon lost ground and the Almohad c abid were in 
their tuin decimated. The victors were able to 
exploit their success and took Ubeda [q. v.], Baeza 
[q. v.] and other strongholds. The Christian victory 
of las Navas de Tolosa was ceitainly one of the 
most important steps in the “Reconquista”. 

Bibliography : The Arab historians given 
in the bibliography to the article almohads and 
Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im al-Himyari, al-Raivd al - 
mftdr, article al- c ikab. — A study on the cam- 
paign of 1212 by A. Huici, Estudio sobre la 
campaha de las A T avas de Tolosa appeared in 
Anales del Instituto Genet al y Tecnico de Va- 
lencia , Valencia 1916. 

(E. Levi-Provencal) 

NAWAR. [See NurL] 

al-NAWAWI (or al-Nawawi), MuhyI al- 
DIn AbU ZakarIya 3 Yahya b. Sharaf b. MurI 
[following NawawTs own spelling, SuyutI, fol. 5 3b] b. 
Hasan b. Husain b. Muhammad b. Dtum c a b. Hizam 
al-Hizami al-DimashkI, a Shafi c i jurist, born 
in Muharram 631 (Oct. 1233) in Nawa south of 
Damascus in Djawlan. The ability of the boy very 
early attracted attention and his father brought 
him in 649 to the Madrasa al-Rawahiya in Da- 
mascus. There he first of all studied medicine but 
very soon went over to Islamic learning. In 651 
he made the pilgrimage with his father. About 
655 he began to write and was called to the 
al-Ashrafiya school of tradition in Damascus in 
succession to Abu Sham a who had just died. 
Although his health had suffered severely duiing 
his life as a student, he lived very frugally and 
even declined a salary. His reputation as a scholar 
and a man soon became so great that he even 
dared to approach Sultan Baibais to ask him to 
free the people of Syria from the war-taxes im- 
posed upon them and to protect the teachers in 
the madrasas fiom a reduction in their income. 
This was in vain however, and Baibars expelled 
al-Nawa\vi from Damascus when he alone refused 
to sign a fetwa approving the legality of these 
exactions. (This action of al-Nawawl’s is com- 
memorated in the popular romance Sirat al-Zahir 
Baibars , Caiio 1326, xli. 38 sqq. in which the 
Sultan, cursed by al-Nawawi, becomes blind for 
a time). He died unmarried in his father’s house 
in Nawa on Wednesday 24 th Radjab 676 (Dec. 22, 
1277). His tomb is still held in honour there. 

Al-Nawawi has retained his high reputation to 
the present day. He had an exceptional knowledge 
of Tradition and adopted even stricter standards 
than later Islam; for example he admits only five 
works on Tradition as canonical, while he expressly 
puts the Sunan of Ibn Madja on a level with the 
Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (cf. Shark Muslim , 
i- 5 \ Adhkar, p. 3). In spite of his fondness for 
Muslim, he gives a higher place to Bukhari ( TahdhTb, 
P* 55 °)- He wrote the principal commentary on 
Muslim’s Sahih (pr. in 5 volumes, Cairo 1283); 
as an introduction to this, he wrote a history of 
the transmission of this work and a sketch of the 
science of Tradition. He gives not only observa- 
10ns °n the isnads and a grammatical explanation 
e raditions but he also comments on them, 


mainly from the theological and legal aspect, quoting 
when necessary not only the founders of the prin- 
cipal schools but also the older juiists like al- 
Awza c i, c Ata :) , etc. He also inserted headings (tar- 
djama) in Muslim’s woik. We may also mention 
his frequently annotated AS tab al-Ar baSin (pr. Bulak 
1294 and often since) and poitions of commen- 
taries on al-Bukhar! {G. A. Z., i. 158) and Abu 
Daw'ud (Ibn al- c Attar, fol. io v ); and an extract 
from Ibn al-Salah, c Uliem al-Hadith with the title 
al-Takrib iva ’ l-Taisir , partly transl. by Margais, 
in J. A ., ser. 9, xvi. — xviii. and printed at Cairo 
1307, with a commentary by al-Suyutl, Tadrlb 
al-Raivi . 

Al-Nawawl's importance as a jurist is perhaps 
even greater. In Shafi c I circles he was regarded 
with his Minhadj al-Tdhbin (finished 6695 pr. 
Cairo 1297 and frequently; ed. van den Berg with 
French transl., Batavia 1882 — 1884; cf. thereon 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr . Geschr . , vi. 3 — 18) 
as the highest authority along with al-Rafi c I and 
since the tenth (xvi* h ) century the tw r o commentaries 
on this W’ork, Ibn Hadjar’s Tuhfa and al-Ramll’s 
Xihaya^ have been regarded almost as the law books 
of the Shafi c I school. The book consists of excerpts 
from the Muhairar of Rafi c f and, as the author 
himself says, is intended to be a kind of com- 
mentary on it. It certainly owes the estimation in 
which it is held also to the fact that it goes 
back via al-Rafi c I and al-Ghazali to the Imam al- 
Haramain. We should also mention the Raivda fl 
Mukhtasar Shark al-RdfSi (on Ghazall's Wadjiz ) 
finished in 669 on which commentaries have often 
been written and the commentaries on Shiiazl’s 
al-Muha dhdh ab and al-Tanbih ( G.A.L . , i. 387) 
and al-Ghazali’s alAVasTt , which do not seem to 
have survived, and a collection of fe two's put 
together by his pupil Ibn al- c Attar (Cairo 1352). 

His biographical and grammatical 
studies resulted iD the Tahdhib al-Asmc? iva 
'l- Li t gh at (Part 1 on the names, Wustenfeld, Got- 
tingen 1842 — 1847; Part 2 only in Ms. in Leyden; 
included by Ibn al- c Attar among the unfinished 
w'orks and theie are certainly gaps in it) and al- 
Tahrir ft Alfaz al-Tanbih. To his mystical tenden- 
cies — he had attended lectures on the Risala of 
al-Kushairi and transmitted it — we ow r e w'oiks like 
the Kitab al-Adhkar on the prayers, finished in 667 
(pr. Cairo 1331 and frequently), the Riyad al- 
Sahhin (finished in 670; pr. Mecca 1302, 1312) 
and the incomplete Bustdn a A Arif in Ji ’ l-Zu/nt 
U'a l- Tasawivuf . An almost complete list of his 
some 50 w’orks is given in Wiistenfeld, p. 45 sqq,, 
those that are still in MSS. are given in Brockel- 
mann, G. A. Z., i. 394 sqq. and index and those 
that are printed in Sarkis, Mifd/am, col. 1876 — 
l879 ' 

Bibliography'. Ibn al- c Attar (d. 724 = 
1324), Tuhfat iil-Talibin fi Tardjamat Shaikh i/ia 
a l - 1 mam al-X aioaivi [with many mar tiny a' > s], MS. 
TubiDgen, N°. 18; al-Sakhawt (d. 902= 1496- 
1497), Tardjamat Kittb al-Aioliyi f . . . al-A 7 a- 
wawi, Ms. Berlin, Wetzstein, ii. 1742, fol. 140- 
207 (Ahlw’ardt, N°. 10 12 5); al-Suyutl, al-Min- 
hadj ji Tat djamat al-Xaivaivi, MS. Berlin Wetz- 
stein II, 1807, fol. 53 r -68»- (Ahhvardt, N°. 10126); 
al-Subkl, Tabakat al-shjif^iya al-kttbrd , Cairo 
I 3 2 4 i v - 165 — 168; al-Dhahabi, Tadhkirat al- 
Hujj az^ Haidarabad n. d., iv. 259-264; al-Yafi c I, 
Mir at al-Dja?ian , Haidatabad 1339, iv. 182 — 
186; the other sources are printed in Wusten- 
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feld, Vbcr das Leben und die Schriften des 
Scheich Abu Zakarija Jahja el-Xawawi, GottiDgen 
1849; Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Geschriften , 
ii. 387 sq. For the leference to the popular 
romance I am indebted to Herr cand. phil. 
Wangelin^ _ (Heffening) 

al-NAWAWI Muhammad b. c Omar b. c ArabI 
al-DtawI, an Arabic writer of Malay ori- 
gin, born in Tanara (Banten), the son of a village 
judge (panga!u\ after concluding his studies made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and settled there per- 
manently about 1 855, after making a short visit 
to his native land. After he had studied further 
and completed his education with the teachers of 
the holy city, he set up as a teacher himself and 
gained great influence over his fellow countrymen 
and their kinsmen. From 1870 he devoted half 
his time to authorship. He was still alive in 18S8. 

He wrote a large number of commentaries on 
popular textbooks, which are listed by Brockel- 
mann, G. A . Z., ii. 501 in addition to Snouck j 
Huigronje, Mekka , ii. 362 sqq. Of these the fol- j 
lowing may be mentioned, with some information j 
additional to what is contained in these two works. [ 
He expounded the K u r 3 a n in his al-Tafit a l- J 
munir li-Ma c alitn a l- Tamil al-mttsfir c an Wudjuh 


\ila Tarik al-Aza/ivt? of Zain al-Din al-Mallbarl 
(d. 928= 1522) entitled Saldlim al-Fudalcf, Cairo 
1301, Mecca 1315; and on his Manzuma fi Shi fab 
al-Imdn he wrote the A "ami* al- Tighydn . Cairo 
1296 On the al-Manhadj al-atamm fi Tabwib 
al-Hukm of c All b. Hu>am al-Din al-Hindi (d. 
97 5 = 1567) he wrote Misbak al-Zulm , Mecca 
1314. — His commentaries on stories of the 
life of the Prophet may be classed as edifying 
popular literature; such he wrote on the 
Mawlid al-Xabi under the title a J* Artis, Cairo 
1926, which is ascribed by some to Ibn al-DjawzI, 
by otheis to Ahmad b al-Kasim al-Harlrl, entitled 
Fath al-Samad aKalim c ala Maw lid a l- Shaikh 
Ahmad b . Kasim wayusamma al- Bui ugh al-Fawzi 
H- Bay an Alfaz Maw lid Ibn al-Dfawzl . Bulak 1292, 
entitled B ugh yat aKAwamm fi Shark Maw lid 
Saivid al-Anam li-Ib?i al-Dgawzi , Cairo 1927 and 
Fath al-Samad aKdlim c ald Mawlid a l -Shaikh 
Ahmad b. Kasim, Mecca 1306, as well as on the 
Mawlid of Dja c far al-Barzandjl (d. 1179=1765) 
entitled Targhjb al-Mushtakin , Bulak 1292, and 
again under the title Mad arid} al-Sicud , Bulak 
1296, and on his al- Kh asd'is al-nabawiya entitled 
al-Durar al-bahiya, Bulak 1299. He made an 
excerpt from al-Kastallanl’s (d. 923 = 1 5 1 7) Mawlid 


Mahasin al-Tcfivil , Cairo 1305. In the field of 
Fikh he annotated the Fath al-Karib of Muham- 
mad b. al-Kasim al-Ghazz! (d. 918 = 15 12), a com- 
mentary on Abu Shudja c al-Isfah 3 nl’s al-Takrib , 
entitled a l- Tawsjiih. Cairo 1305, 1310, and again 
entitled Kut al-Habib , Cairo 1301, 1305,1310. — 
He wrote a commentary on al-Ghazzall’s Bidayat : 
al-Hidaya under the title Mara hi 7- c Uludiva , 
Bulak 1293, 1309; Cairo 1298, 1304, 1307, 1308. 
I 3 I 9 i I 3 2 7 . — On the Mandkib al-Hadjdj of 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Shirblni al-Khatlb 
(d. 977 = 1569) he wiote al-Fath al-mudjib, Bulak 
1276, 1292; Cairo 1297, 1298, 1306; Mecca 
*3 *6* — On the Safinat al-Salah of c Abd Allah 
b. Yahya al-Hadraml he wrote the Snllam al- 
Munddjdt , Bulak 1297; Cairo 1301, 1307. — He 
wrote a commentary on the 601 questions of 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Zahid (d. 819=1416) 
put into verse by his fellow countryman Mustafa 
b. c Othman al- Dj awi al-Karutl as al-Fath al-mubin 
on salat, alms, fast and pilgrimage under the title 
al- Ikd al-thamiti , Cairo 1300; the Safinat al - 1 
AadjiP of Salim b. Samir of Shihr in Hadramawt, 
ended in Batavia, was expounded under the title 
A a ft if at al-Sad/a Cairo 1292, 1301, 1302. 1303, 
I 3°5 i Bulak 1309. — On the exposition of the 
usul al-din by his colleague Muhammad b. Sulai- 
man Hasab Allah entitled al-Riydd a l- bad fa he 
'vrote the commentary al-Thimar al-ydnfa , Cairo 
l2 99 -> i 3 ° 8 , 1329; Bulak 1302. 

In the field of dogmatics he annotated al- 
SanusT’s Umm al- Bar akin (d. S92 = 1496) entitled j 
Bharfat al-yakin , Cairo 1304; the c Akidat al - j 
A warn m of Ahmad al-Marzukl (c. 1281 = 1S64) j 
entitled Mur al-Zaldm , Cairo 1303, 1329; al- , 
Badjuri’s Risala fi c Ihn al-Tawhui entitled Tidjan j 
al-Darari , Cairo 1301, 1309, Mecca 1329; the j 
Masa’il of Abu ’l-Laith entitled Katr al-Ghaith , 
Cairo 1301, 1303, Mecca 1311; the anonymous | 
Fath al- Rahman entitled Hilyat a l- Si by an in a : 
Madjmlfa , Mecca 1304; the al-Dutr al-farid of ; 
his teacheis Ahmad al-Xahrawi entitled Fath al- \ 
rnadjid , Cairo 1298. 

In the field of mysticism he wrote a com- ; 
mentary on the Manzuma Hidayat al-Adhkiya 3 


entitled al-Ibriz al-dani fi Mawlid Saiyidnd Mu- 
hammad al-Saiyid al- c A d hauls Cairo 1299. 

In the field of grammar he wrote a com- 
mentary on the Adjnrrumiy a entitled Kashfal - 
Murutiya c an Sitdr al-Ad/un umiya, Cairo 1308 
and on a versification Fath Ghanr al-Khatiya 
c ala 'l-Kawahib al-djaliya fi Ifazrn al-Adjutru- 
mi\a , Bulak 1298, on c Abd al-Mun c im c Iwad al- 
Djirdjawl’s (c. 1271 == 1854) al-Rawda al-bahiya 
f 'l-Abwab al-tasriftya entitled al-Fusus al-yaku- 
tiya , Cairo 1299. In the field of rhetoric he 
completed in 1293 (1876) a commentary on the 
Risala t al- 1 st far at of Husain al-Xawawi al-Maliki 
entitled Lubab al-Bayan , Cairo 1301. 

Bibliography'. In the article; cf. also J. I. 

Sarkis, Mifdjam al-MatbTfat , col. 1879 — 1S83. 

(C. Brockelmann) 

NAWBA, an art-form in the music of 
the Islamic East similar to the European 
cantata or suite. There are two varieties: 1. the 
nawba of chamber mu-ic, and 2. the nawba of 
military music [for the latter see TABL KHAN A in 
the SuppUment\. The nawba of chamber music 
vaiies in construction accoiding to its provenance, 
and does not always cariy this particulai name. 
As early as the viii th century a. r>. we appear to 
see this nawba in its nascent stage. The musicians 
at the court of the Caliphate under the early 
: Abbasids performed in turn (ilawr) and succession 
f/au’ba), and by the time of al-\Yathik (d. S47) we 
know that a court musician had a paiticular day for 
his nawba ( Kitab a l- A gh ant , iii. 177; v. 82, 120; 
vi. 73; x. 123; xvii. 13 1 ; xxi. 1 50). Some musicians 
were famous because they specialized in certain 
genies of music, such as Ibrahim al-Mawsili in the 
makhurJ and Hakam al-Wadl in the hazadj rhythms 
(A g hani, vi. 12, 66), and a programme made up 
of these diverse types of music probably led to 
the term nawba being transfen ed to the programme 
itself (Ribera, Las Cantigas , p. 48). 

Although we read in the A If Laila wa-Laila 
of a nawba (ii. 54), a daridj (a quick movement; 
cf. the modern dat'd}) of a nawba (ii. 87), as well 
as a complete nawba (iv. 173) being played, yet 
it is not until the xivth century A. D. that we 
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possess precise information about the nawba and 
its integral parts. c Abd al-Kadir b. Ghaibi [q. v.] 
tells us that among the ancient forms of musical 
composition were the nawba, nashid and basit . 
The nawba, he says, was made up of four move- 
ments {kite?} viz., the kawl , the ghazal , the tarana , 
and the fur it dasht. In the year 1379, whilst at 
the court of Djalal al-Din al-Husain the Djala 3 irid 
sultan of al- c Irak, Ibn Ghaibi introduced a fifth 
movement to the nawba, which he called the 
mustazad. During this occasion, he tells us, he 
composed fifty n aw bat for the court, and the 
words of one of these have been preserved (fol. 96 v ). 
These five movements were instrumental as well 
as vocal, and besides the verse-form being specified 
(the tarana for instance was in rubcLi), the rhythms 
(tkdat) for the instiumental accompaniments were 
also prescribed, one of the thakJl group being 
essential. The purely instrumental movements are 
also mentioned by Ibn Ghaibi including the overture 
called the pishrau which even to-day is the prelude 
to the naw'ba. He calls it nakusk (“embroideries”), 
and sa>s that the pishraw al-fulani has three, 
five, or seven sections ( buyut ). 

In days of old the nawba was considered the 
most important art-form in the music of Islamic 
peoples. To-day it has fallen into neglect and in 
some countries will probably soon disappear. Two 
distinct cultures may be found in the modern 
nawba, the Eastern and Western. The former is 
cleaily a survival of that nawba described by 
Ibn Ghaibi in the xivth century A. D. The latter is 
claimed (Yafil) to have had its origin in al-Andalus 
in the viiith — [ x th century, and is known to-day 
as the tiawba gharnatl. It is confined to North 
Africa, the purest type being found in the West, 
whilst the nearer the East is approached the more 
we find the influence of the Eastern nawba. 

The Levantine nawba to-day comprises the 
following movements: 1. The taksim , an instru- 
mental prelude played by the mifallim or chef 
d''orchestre\ 2. the bls£raw or bashraf , an instru- 
mental overture; 3. the kar, a vocal movement; 
4. the mnrabba c , whose name recalls the form of 
the xivth century tarana ; 5. the naksh, also re- 
miniscent of the nukush of old, since its function 
is tonal “embroidery”; 6. the aghir sama c i, in 
slow rhythm; 7. the sharki , comprising verses; 
8. the yuruk samefi ; 9. the bTshraw samaH, an 
instrumental finale (cf. Thibaut and Lavignac, v. 
2861). A shorter nawba is described by Ducoudray 
(p. 22), whilst the famous British musician Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has related (. Fortnightly Review , 1905, 
p. 86) his expeiiences as an auditor of the nawba. 
The various movements, especially the instrumental 
ones, are also cultivated in the Near East as sole 
items of performance, the bUhraw , taksim , and 
diarki being special favourites. The bishraw or 
badiraf is still composed in sections as of old, 
but these are called khanat instead of buyut . An- 
other interesting type of nawba in Egypt includes 
the dance, and an example is given in complete 
score by Victor I.oret. It comprises seven move- 
ments: i. The bashraf \ for instruments and voices ; 
2. ^the turkmani al-awwal, for the ballet; 3. the 
sailing for the solo dance; 4. the turkmani al- 
y for the ballet; 5. the taksim, for the solo 
dance; 6. the turkmani al-tKalith , for the ballet; 

I’tz ” las f’ for t the sol ° da °ce. The whole is 

t P* med by choir and instruments. 

estern Turkestan the nawba of to-day 


shows that in the Middle East it has developed 
somewhat differently from that of the Levant. 
Here, more attention has been paid to the puiely 
instiumental movements, and they have been kept 
separate. The nawba is here called a makam , a 
name which properly stands for “a melodic mode”. 
It is divided into three parts, the first two being 
the most important. These two are the mushkilat 
j or instrumental pieces, and the nasr comprising 
vocal-instrumental pieces. The names of most of 
the sections of the mushkilat and nasr refer to 
either rhythmic ( usul ) or melodic modes (makam at), 
although two of them, the pishraw and the tarana, 
retain names which occur in the xivth century Ibn 
Ghaibi treatise. In Bukhara, only six makamat 
(— nawbat ) appear to have survived, although the 
Uzbegs claim that they know others. These six 
have recently been described by the Uzbeg poet 
Fitrat, whilst the notation has been published by 
a Soviet Union official, Colonel V. A. Uspensky. 
There is also another but shorter type of makam 
known in Bukhara, and six of these have also 
survived. In Kh w a r i z m, the mushkilat of the 
makamat (— nawbat) differ from those of Bukhara, 
j and here an additional one has been spared the 
ravages of time. The Kh w arizmi mushkilat are 
probably purer than those of Bukhara because 
they appear to have been handed down, not viva 
voce as elsewhere, but by means of a notation 
which was known as early as the time of the 
Kh w arizm Shah ‘Ala 3 al-Din Muhammad (d. 1220) 
(cf. Pro-Musica , New York 1927, v.; The Sack - 
but, London 1924, iv.). 

In North Africa, as already stated, a different 
tradition in the nawba has been followed. Here 
there are several varieties, but the most highly 
esteemed is the nawba g harnatl . As the name 
signifies, al-Andalus is the place of origin, and 
this is claimed for both the words and music. 
Although MSS. exist which contain the words of 
the Granadan nawbat , yet we only know the music 
itself from modern Moorish practice. We read of 
the “twenty -four nawba which tells us that the 
nawbat were composed in the twenty-four modes 
(tubii c ). Others say that the Andalusians only 
possessed twelve or fourteen nawbat (F. Salvador- 
Daniel, p. 5 2 i Yafil, Pref.) but it has now been 
shown (Farmer, An Old Moorish Lute Tutor) 
that there were twenty-four originally, but their 
names are different from those which some writers 
have presumed (Delphin et Guin, p. 62; Lavignac, 
v. 2859). The nawba gharnatl as performed in 
Algeria to-day comprises the following movements: 
I. the da^ira^ a short vocal prelude. 2. the mustakk- 
bir , an instrumental prelude; 3. the tushiya or 
taw Ail ha (“ornamenting”), the overture proper; 
4. the rnasdar or musaddar, a vocal movement, 
preceded by a short instrumental prelude called 
a knrsi ; 5. the bataih or bataihi , a vocal movement 
preceded by a kursi ; 6 . the dardj , also a vocal 
movement preceded by a kursi , and whose name 
is practically identical with the old daridf (cf. 
above); 7. the insiraf a vocal movement which 
is introduced by a tushiya ; 8. the khalas or mukhlas , 
the finale (British Museum MS., Or. 7007; Yafil, 
Madjmtf ; cf. Lavignac, v. 2941; Delphin and 
Guin, p. 65). The words of the classical Granadan 
nazvbat have been edited from MS. sources and 
viva voce by Edmond Yafil in his MadjmTf aL 
Aghani , whilst with the collaboration of Jules 
Rouanet he issued his Repertoire de musique arabe 
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et maure which contains the music of a complete 1884, tii., p. xli. [Vorwort] and H. Ritter, op. 
nait'ba gharnati and sundry movements from others. cit., p. 9) (d. 170 = 786) had seven sons by his 
In 1863, Christianowitsch published his Esquisse wife Zerrin, the founders of the various branches 
histciique de la Musique arabt , which also con- of the A 1 Nawbakht in which we find theologians 
tained the major portions of seven Granadan like Ibrahim b. Ishak b. Abi Sahl (wrote about 
nazt'bal. Another type of nawba practised in Algeria, 350 = 961 the Kitab al-Ydkut , on which a com- 
but of secondary importance, is the nawbat al- mentary by “Allama Hill! has been found by A. 
inkildbdt. In Morocco the five movements of the Eghbal; an earlier commentary had been written 
nawba are the basil , the iePtm zoanusf , the batbdihi , by Ibn Abi ' 1 -Hadld, according to his Shark al- 
the kuddam , and the dardj , as well as the overture Nahdj, iv. 575; and the Kitab al-Ibtihadj ), Abu 
tushiya. Sahl Isma'll [cf. NAWBAKHTI], Husain b. Ruh, 

Bibliography. Treatises: Christiano- third wakll of the Imamls [cf. IBN ruh], and Hasan 
witsch, Esquisse historique de la Musique or a be. b. Musa [cf. n'awbakhtI] ; astronomers like Fadl 
Cologne 1863; F. Salvador-Daniel, La Musique b. Abi Sahl (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist , p. 275; who 
arabe , Algiers 1879; Ducoudray, Souvenirs d'une has been confused with al-Ma 3 mun's minister) and 
mission musicale en Gr'ece et en Orient, Paris 1 Musa b. Hasan Ibn Kibriya; secretaries of state; 
1876; Delphin and Guin, Notes sur la poesie and finally enlightened students of poetry to whom 
et la musique a rales, Paris 1886 : YSftl, MadjmiL the editors of the diwans of Abu Nuwas, Ibn al- 
al-Aghanl wa 'l-Alkdn min Kaldm al-Andalus , Rumi and Buhturl went to establish the texts. 
Algiers 1904; Rouanet, La Musique arabe and Bibliography. “Abbas Eghbal, Kkane-dane 

La Musique arabe dans le Maghreb (Lavignac’s Naiabakkli , Teheran 1 933 » 16 + 2 97 PP- with 

Encyclopedic de la Musique , v., Paris 1913 — a genealogical tree, and useful indices, among 

1922); British Museum MSS. Or. 2361, fol. 215''; others that of the Shi 1 ! sects, p. 249 — 267; H. 

Or. 7007; Ibn Ghaibl, Bodleian MS., Marsh, Ritter in his edition of the Firak of Hasan 

N°. 828, fol. 95; Fitrat, Uzbik kilassik musikast, Nawbakhti. _ (Louis Massignon) 

Tashkent 1927 ; Uspensky, Klassicheskaya niuzyka NAWBA KH TI , nisba of the Nawbakht 
Uzbekov , Tashkent 1927 ; Kitab al-Aghdni , Bulak family. 

1869 sq.; Alf Laila wa-Laila, ed. Macnaghten, 1. Fadl e. (AbI Sahl) b. Nawbakht (d. 200 = 
Calcutta 1839 — 1842; Raouf Yekta Bey, La 815) an astronomer like his father (with whom 
Musique turque (Lavignac, Encyclopedic , v.), he is confused) and, like his brother Hasan, attached 
Musique orientate , Le compositeur du “ Pechrev ” to the Ddr al-Htkma to translate from Persian, 
dans le mode Nihavend (Revue Musicale , 1907); wrote at least seven books (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 
Loret, Quelques documents relatifs a la litterature p. 274). All that survives of them is a fragment 
et la musique populaires de la Haute-Egypte of the Kitab al-Nuhmatdn (or “ Yahubatan ”) on 
( Memoires ... de la Mission archeologique fran- \ questions relating to horoscopes ( Fihrist , p. 238- 
qaise au Cairo, i., Paris 1889); Farmer, An Old 239). 

Moorish Lute Tutor, Glasgow 1933; John Ry- 2. Isma c Il b. c AlI ... B. Nawbakht (235- — 
lands Library Manchester Pers. MS. N°. 707, 311 = 849 — 923), the real political leader of the 

fol. 38; Vienna MS. N°. 1517; Mironov, Obzor Imami party, who kept in close touch with the 
musikalnikh kultur uzbekov , Samarkand 1931. famous vizier c Ali b. al-Furat (whose father, Mu- 
Music: North Africa: Yafil and Rouanet, 1 hammad Musa b. Hasan, we may note, had been a 
Repertoire de Musique arabe et rnaure , Algiers ] follower of the Nusairi heresy; cf. Nawbakhti, Firak, 
1904 sq.\ Ricard et Chottin, Corpus de musique p. 78), and was also a theologian (cf. Massignon, 
marocaine , fasc. i. (1931). — Egypt: Kustandi 1 Passion d'al-Hallaj , p. 142 — 1 59 ) who disputed 
Mansi, Taksim mans i ( Hidjazkar ) ; Taksim mansi J with the learned Thabit b. Kurra, the Mu c tazili 
( Nawasar ); al-Bashraf aNAbbasi ; do., Taksim Djubba’i, and the mystic Halladj ; he also refuted, 
lailal mansi ( Qjarka ); Mansur “Awad, Bashtaf , after their deaths, Abu ’l- c Atahiya, Abu “Isa al- 
Hidgazkar ’’Uthman Beg-, do., Bashraf al-Man- NYarrak and Ibn al-Rawandt. Of his 32 works 
sjir\ Maksud Kilidjan, Sharkl ’’arabi. — Turkey: ; (Ibn al-Nadim, p. 176; Tusi, p. 57) only a frag- 
See Bibliography in the R.E.I., 1928, by E. ment of the Tanbih survives (in Ibn Babawaih, 
Borrel. — Turkestan: Uspensky, Shask Makam, j G/iaiba. p. 53-56) (cf. Ibn al-Nadim, p. 176) which 
1924. (H. G. Farmer) ^ gives us the first outline of the Shi c a ghaiba. 

NAWBA KH T. This Iranian patronymic {nasv 3. Hasan b. Musa . . . Nawbakhti, d. before 
or nai + bakht “new fortune”) was borne in 310 (922), classed in this family through his 
Baghdad during the first two “Abbasid centuries mother, sister of the preceding: an Imami theo- 
by a family remarkable for its influence Iogian, student of Hellenistic philosophy, author 
on the advancement of learning and on of 44 works (Ritter, /. c., p. 17—20; Eghbal, 
the political legitimism of the Imamls. j p. 129 — 134) of which there survives, besides 
It claimed descent (cf. Buhturi, Diwan , p. 115) , fragments of the Radii ’-ala 'l-Ghuldt (in Khatib, 
from the Persian hero Glw son of Gudarz cele- ; vi. 380) and of the Aid wa-Diyanat ( MurTtdj , ii. 
brated in the Shahnama (cf. Justi, Iranisches Namen- 156; Ibn al- Dj awzI, Talhis, p. 42 — 43, 47, 49, 
buch , p. 399 and Christensen, Kayanides , p. 59, 69, 74, 81 — 82, 88, 91), only one complete text, of 

1 1 7). Its first known representative Nawbakht, an very great value for our knowledge of the sects 
astrologer, owed his fortune to the future caliph 1 of the Shi“a . the Kitab Firak al-Shfa, ed. H. 


al-Mansur, to whom in prison he is said to have foie- 
told the throne and later the victory over the Zaidi 
rebel Ibrahim in the same year (144 = 762) in 
which, having drawn up the horoscope of Baghdad, 
the new capital, he was granted fiefs in it. His 
son Abu Sahl Timadh (on this curious prenomen 
cf. Ibn Abi Usaibi“a, ed, Aug. Muller, Leipzig 


Ritter (Istanbul 1931, vol. iv. of the Bibl. Lsl.). 
In an interesting chapter (op. cit ., p. 143 — 161), 
A. Eghbal has collected the passages of the Firak 
found in a contemporary , Sa'd b. “Abd Allah 
Ash“ari (d. 299 — 9 I! ), which shows either plagiar- 
ism or the use by both of an earlier source. 

(Louis Massignon) 
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NAWT, Muhammad Rida of Khabushan in the 
vicinity of Mashhad, a Persian poet. The son 
of a merchant, in his youth he spent some time 
in Kashan where he studied under the Mawlana 
Muhtasham. Moving to Manv, he became intimate 
with the Hakim Nur Muhammad Khan there. Like 
the majoiity of Persian poets of the xvith century, 
however, he was attracted by the brilliant court 
of the Moghuls and went to India where at first 
he found a patron in the person of Mirza Yusuf 
Khan Mashhadi but soon afterwards entered the 
service of Khankhanan Mirza c Abd al-Rahlm and 
temained with him and with prince Daniyal till 
his death, which took place in Burhanpur in 1019 
(1610). NawT’s best work is his poem Su: u-Gudaz 
( burning and Melting”) which has a touching 
theme, the devotion of a Hindu princess who 
accompanies her late husband in death on the 
funeral pyre. It is written in excessively artificial 
language and distinguished by the originality of 
its subject, which had not been taken by any Per- 
sian poet before Naw'i, Naw'i’s works were very 
highly esteemed in India, and he is said to have 
received 10.000 rupees, an elephant and a horse 
with valuable trappings for a Saki-ndma dedicated 
to the IHiankhanan. His Dizodn^ which is entitled 
Lubb al-Albdb , has come down to us but has so 
far attracted little attention. 

Bibliography. G. Ouseley, Biographical 
A dices of Persian Poets , London 1846, p. 16 1 — 
166; Ethe, G.I.Ph .. ii. 254—255; Bada’um, iii. 
361; Blochmann, A’in-i Akbarl , p 606; Rieu, 
Catalogue , p. 674 s i Suz u-Gudaz, pr. Lucknow 
1284 (at the end of the first part of the Akbar- 
riama). It has been translated: Burning and 
Melting: being the Suz u-Gudaz of Muh. Riza 
A r au c i of Khabus_han. Translated into English 
by Mirza J. Dawud of Persia and Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy of Ceylon, London 1912. 

_ (E. Berthels) 

NAWRUZ (p,), New (Year’s) Day, fre- 
quently represented in Arabic works in the form 
A r airuz (Kalkashandi, Subh al-A'sha, ii. 408). It 
was the first day of the Persian solar year and 
is not represented in the Muslim lunar year (Mas'udi, 
MurU'.fj , iii. 416 sq.). In Achaemenid times the 
official year began with Nawruz, when the sun 
entered the Zodiacal Sign of Aries (the vernal 
equinox) Popular and more ancient usage however 
would appear^ to have regarded the midsummer 
solstice as Nawruz (Biruni, Chronology , transl. 
Sachau, p. 185, 201). It was the time of harvest 
and was celebrated by popular rejoicings, but it 
also marked the date when the kharadg was col- 
lected. The two different dates were retained in 
Persia proper and also in 'Irak and Djibal under 
Islam, and Hamza al-Isfahani states (Pa 3 / Ikh, Berlin 
* 340 , P- 104) that Nairuz in the first year of the 
Ilidjra fell on the 18th Haziran (June), which he 
erroneously equates with the 1st Dh u ’ 1 -Ka'da. 
Confusion arose however because the intercalation 
Ot one day every four years which allowed the 
date to correspond with the position of the sun 
was omitted in Islam (Mas'udi, Allah al-Tanblh , 
f' 21 5 ) ami unscrupulous revenue officials found 
date ad \ anta g e t0 k ^p to the false calendar 

because h" ^ ‘ he C ° rreCt traditi °nal one 

earher rM 3 k Perm, x t 4 d t0 C ° 1,ect their 

the * t ( V™’ ed. Wiet, iv. 263 - ) Bv 

collectTon of th -ff,, Mutawakkd the date of 
of Mkara ^ had advanced by almost two 


months and in 245 A. H. he fixed the date of Xairuz 
as the 17th Haziran, which approximated to the 
old time (Tabari, iii. 1448; Biruni, Chronology. 
p. 36 sq.). The reform had no lasting effect and the 
Caliph Mu c tadid was compelled again to move 
the date which was fixed as the 11th Haziran 
(Tabari, iii. 2143). Later again, in Sultan Malikshah’s 
reform of the calendar, the Persian astronomers 
proclaimed the vernal equinox as Nawruz (Ibn al- 
Athir, x. 34 ■ 467 a. H.) and the first day of the 
new era fell on the io*h Ramadan 471 (March 15, 
1079). 

Naw’ruz was adopted in Egypt as elsewhere and 
has been retained by the Copts as the NewYeai’s 
Day (Makrizi, Khitat , iv. 241 sq.), but it now 
falls on September 10 or 11. 

Popular festivities have marked Nawruz wherever 
it has been celebrated. In Sasanian Persia the kings 
held a great feast and it was customary for presents 
to be made to them w’hile the people who gathered 
to make merry in the streets sprinkled each other 
with water and lit fires. Both in c Irak and Egypt 
these customs persisted in Muslim times (Tabari, 
iii. 2163; Mas c udi, MurudJ , vii. 277; Makrizi, loc. 
cit.\ Kalkashandi, ii. 410) and although Mu c tadid 
attempted to prevent the customary horseplay in 
the streets during the midsummer saturnalia he 
was unsuccessful (Tabari, loc. cit.). In the various 
parts of the Turkish Empire the day was celebrated 
as a public holiday and in Persia it has throughout 
its. history been marked by great festivities as the 
chief secular holiday of the year. 

Bibliography’. In addition to the passages 
noted in the text see: Biruni, Chronology , p. 199 sq. 
etc.; c lmar Khaiyam, Nawruz-riama, ed. Minovi, 
Tihran 1933; A. Mez, Renaissance des Islams , 
p. 400 sq. ; Lane, Thousand and One Nights , ii. 
496 sq. (he regards it as not improbable that 
Nawruz originated from the Jewish Passover); 
Carra de Vaux, Nolice sur un Calendrier Turc , 
in Studies presented to £. G. Browne , p. 106 
sq.\ A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ 
P- 99 sq . (R. Levy) 

NAZAR (a.) probably did not receive until the 
ninth century a. D. the meaning of research in 
the sense of scientific investigation as a 
translation of the Greek Seaptee. With Aristotle 
(e. g. Metaph 1064 b 2) the philosophies were 
then divided into theoretical ( nazariya ) and practical 
( amaliya ); the latter seek to obtain the useful 
: or the good for man, the former puie truth, in 
I physics, mathematics and metaphysics. 

Nazar is primarily an epistemological con- 
ception and after the example of Ammonios Hermiae, 
a pupil of Proclus, is dealt with among the Arabs 
in a work prefixed to the Tsagoge of Porphyry 
(npoAsydfievai <p{*.o<ro$izi;) [cf. the article mantik]. 
Nazar is also discussed as an activity of the 
human akl in psychology but in this case as 
a rule under synonyms like fikr, tafakkiu etc. 
[cf. nafs]. 

The history of this terminology has still to be 
wiitten. In the oldest, still incomplete, logic (edited 
by Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa c or his son Muhammad) 
ilm and c amal are already distinguished as branches 
of philosophy ( hikma ), but c ilm is defined as a 
tabassur and tafakkur of the kalb (i. e. of the 
mind) (cf. G. Furlani, Di ana presunta versions 
araba di alcuni scritti di Porftrio e di A rip to tele. 
in R.R.A.L. , ser. vi., vol. vi. [1926], p. 207). 
The old speculative theologians of Islam were 
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perhaps more familiar with the distinction € i/m 
\iUi> dia/ c i than with nazai I~i> c amali. The c akl 
ii> generally lecognised as a u ioot” of the Mu'tazili 
s\>tem. The ZaidI al- Kasim mentioned it (beginning 
of the third century a. h.) among his utiil: c akl, 
Kur’an and sunna (R. Strothmann, Die Literatur 
de> Zaiditen , in Is! ., ii. [1911], p. 54) Xazar 
was felt to be an innovation like ra : v and k/vds 
in fi { h . The Hanbali school objected to the adoption 
of nazar but its greatest representative Ihn Hazm 
admitted < akl without hesitation — of course the 
'‘aid created and equipped by God — as a source 
of knowledge. Xot blind belief (taklid) nor deduction 
fiom the unknown {kivas') were to lead it to 
the occeptance of the Kur'an, sunna and id/mcf, 
but quite certain knowledge. There is nothing 
which Ibn Hazm insists upon so often and so 
emphatically as this: there is no other way to 
certainty than that of tracing to sensual peiception 
{hiss) and intuition of the intelligence ( : jf/). In- 
deed sensual perception is so much preferred by 
him that comprehension by the reason is called 
a sixth id)dk (Kitdb al-Fasl , i. 4 — 7). The philo* 
sophical position of Ibn Hazm, which requires 
closer investigation, recalls Hellenistic eclecticism 
according to which all human cognition aiises 
either from sensual perception or intuition or is 
derived from these sources through the intermediary 
of proof. Many however emphasise the direct evi- 
dence of sensual perception and leason, and regard 
the method of proof as a difficult and unceitain 
one. Hence we have from the Stoics onwaids the 
emphasis laid on general agreement (Ar. idjma c 
and idjtimd ') as a criterion of truth. Only where 
there is no agreement is investigation necessary. 

The dualistic epistemology of the eclectics 
(senses X reason) was very greatly modified in 
Islam by the penetration of the intellectual monism 
in the Xeo- Platonic mysticism and Aristotelian logic. 
While different stages in human knowledge were 
distinguished, true knowledge was only to be attained 
by rational intuition and the intermediaiy activity 
of the mind. The main thing for the Xeo-Platonist 
was intuition (nazar, basar) It is remarkable how in 
the Xeo-Platonic Theology of Aristotle the latter 
is made to say (Arabic, ed. Dietenci, p. 163): 
“Plato recognised all things bi- nazar al-akl (in- 
tuition), la bi-man tik wa-kiyds”, i. e. Plato as the 
divine perceives everything at once like God him- 
self and pure \ikl. Xazar in this sense of direct 
perception is constructed with ild, in other cases 
however with fi. For nazar fi, transmitted reflection 
of the human intelligence, the Theology generally 
uses fikr and rawly a and the world of the senses, 
with which our soul is associated, is called c dlatn 
al-fikra u <a 'l-razoiya. Following the Theology, the 
Muslim mystics generally used nazar for spiritual 
perception (cf. L. Massignon, Jzssai sur les origines 
du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane , 
Paris 1922, index). 

In Kalam however, in the disputes of the 
theological sects, nazar receives the dialectic 
meaning. Logical proof seems to have first been 
admitted into the usTil al-din by the Shi c a. In 
his makalat (ed. Ritter, i. 51 sq.) al-Asha c ri gives 
a survey of the different views of the eight parties 
of the Rawafid f ^ l- nazar 10a 'l-kiyas. According 
to him, groups 1 — 3 consider all cognitions (nnZdrif) 
as necessary (idtirar) (i. e. given with the mind 
itself or not given) so that nazar and kiyas can 
add nothing to them; these as well as group 8, 


which traces all knowledge to the Prophet of God 
and the Imam, differ from the rest on this point. 
The other four recognise some kind of acquired 
knowledge (111 both cases the reference is to the 
apprehension of God) as follows: 4 (the Ashab 
Hisham b. al-Hakam) by nazar 10a 'l-istidlal ; 5 
(al-Hasan b. Musa) possibly by a kind of kasb 
which cannot be more exactly defined (cf. this kasb 
with the kasb al-af'al of the later Ash c ari school); 
6 and 7 (anonymous) by nazar wa V -kiyas, with 
appeal to the testimony ( hudjdja ) of the c akl. We 
are also told (p. 144) of a section of the MurdjPis 
that a belief (imdn) without nazar is in their 
opinion not a perfect belief. 

Ash c ari himself is probably the best evidence 
of the fact that the speculation of the human 
c ai'l was not regarded as a source (or method) of 
knowledge of God for the first time in his school 
but before him by several sects. Xazar (like 
rf y in fikh) was most probably applied to the 
activity of the mind of the reflecting theologian 
(besides nazar we find synonyms like bahth, hads , 
ra^y, fa /is. dkr, fikra , tafakkur , ta^ammul, talab\ 
perhaps, al-o others). The logical methods here 
used are called (perhaps here still synonyms) kiyas 
(deduction by analogy) and istidlal (proof by 
circumstantial evidence). From what we know of 
kiyas in fikh (cf. the article usul al-fikh by J. 
Schacht, and Snouck Hurgronje, Verspr. Gesch 
ii. 140 sq.) and of kiyas in medicine (see Mas c udi, 
Paris 1S61 — 1877, iv. 40; vii. 172 stjq.fi we have 
probably to think of a process which is a mixture 
of induction and deduction, often used very arbi- 
tiarily. Analogous cases, often superficially regarded 
as similar (cf. Mafia tik aid Glum. ed. v. Yloten, 
p. 8 sq.), were sought for, the c ///u, i. e. not the 
actual cause (causa) but the reason (ratio) in a 
higher conception of method or species, under 
which the further cases could be grouped. For 
Aiistotle and his follower* in Islam (Farabi etc.) 
deduction had one meaning; they believed in 
causality or even in the creative activity of ab- 
stract thought. The great majority of Muslim 
theologians, jurists and physicians did not rise so 
far. It was not till the school of Ash c arl that the 
method of nazar superficially grasped penetrated 
into kalam and kalam was defined as c ilm al- 
nazar rca ’ l-istidlal . Rejected at first by the 
majoiity, giadually tolerated and used as an in- 
strument against heretics and sophists, nazar in 
the orthodox school was finally recognised as a 
religious obligation. 

Let us now turn back to the general conception 
of the c ulum nazariya. Al-Farab! (d. 950) distributed 
them from the philosophical point of view iu a 
special treatise (dhsa' aUUlTun , Cairo n. d.) in a 
way which became the model for later times. It 
was he who first worked on the logic of Aristotle 
wherefore his school was often called that of the 
Mantikiyun. He assumed with Aristotle that the 
c akl contained in itself the fundamental principles 
of all knowledge, the evidence of which had simply 
to be acknowledged. But the way of reflection and 
proof leads to the non-evident, the culmination of 
which, apodeictic proof (burhdnfi is described in 
the “Second Analytic”. From this eminence the 
branches of knowledge can be surveyed. After some 
observations on philology (cf. the Stoics) first and 
most fully logic — whether as instrument of philo- 
sophy or as a part of it is a matter of indifference. 
Logic itself is of course a nazar with an object 
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of its own. Next come the science of physics, 
mathematics and metaphysics with main and sub- 
sidiaiy branches. Each is a nazar. But it is noted 
that for example among the physical sciences 
medicine is a mixture of theoretical and practical 
and similarly music and mathematical subjects. 
Metaphysics is however like logic purely theoretical. 
Finally the three practical sciences of Aristotle, 
ethics, economics and politics, are united under 
the head of political science, with the addition 
of fikh and kalam\ al-Farabl remarks that the 
science oi jikh and the art (sind c a~) of kalam have 
to do partly with opinions (art?), partly with 
actions (af^al). 

In conclusion let us compaie with this philo- 
sophical division that of the Ash c arl theologian 
c Abd al-Kahir b. Tahir al-Baghdadi (d. 1037 — 1038) 
in his Usui abDtn, Constantinople 1928, p. 8—14. 
After the distinction between divine knowledge 
and the knowledge possessed by other living I 
creatures is laid down, the latter is classified as 
follows : 

I. daruri 

(necessary, directly evident) 

1 

I I. dad! hi 2. his si I 

(internal and external perception) 

II. muktasab (= 1 ulum nazariya) 
(acquired) 

1 

| 1 . c akl lya shariya | 

(knowledge acquired by reason and by law) 


The c ulum nazariya are further divided into 
four according to the way in which they are 
acquired : 

1. Istidlal bi 'l- akl min djihat al-kiyds wa 
7 l-nazar (speculative theology): 

2. Makluni min djihat al-tadjdrib 70a 3 U add t | 
(e. g. medicine); 

3. Medium min djihat al-shar c (legal science); ' 

4. M a? I Tim min djihat a Id l ham (prophetology). i 
Compared with the 'akl monism of Farabi this i 

division still looks rather eclectic. But from the | 
xith to the xiiidi century a. d. philosophy and j 
theology, without becoming one, were approaching j 
one another more closely. Ibn Sina, w*ho builds 
upon Farabi, was the intermediary. Ghazali sought j 
to combine the ?iazar ild of the Neo-Platonic I 
mysticism with the nazar fi of the rationalist ! 
thinkeis, and Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi appropriated 
the methods of proof of Aristotelian logic to a much 
greater extent than his theological piedecessors. 

Bibliography : On Baghdadi see A. J. 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed , Cambridge 1932, 
p. 250 — 264; Ibn Sina, Aksdm aUUlum al~ 
'akliya, in Mad} mu' at al-RasUil^ Cairo 1328, 
p. 229 sq. (also in Tis : RascPil , Constantinople 
1298, p. 71 sq)\ Ghazali, ///ja 3 , hi. (Cairo 
! 322), p. 13 S qq.\ MPydr al-Vlm ji ’ l-Mantik , 
Cairo 1329; Mabaridj al-Kuds fi Maddri'dj 
Ma'rifat al-Nafs , Cairo 1927; on Razi cf. M. 
Horten, Die philosophischen Ansichten von Razi 
und Tusi , Bonn 1910. (Tj. de Boer) 

Nazareth. [See al-Nasira.] 

s0 ra lxxix., taken from 
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NAZIM, properly Mustafa b. IsmaTl, a not- 
able Ottoman religious poet. The son of 
a Janissary, the inspector Yeni Baghceli Ordek 
lsma c ll Agha, he was born in Constantinople and 
succeeded his father in his office, after rising through 
all the grades in the Janissary office : he became 
shagird , k ha life, bash khalife and finally in 1108 
(1696) yeniceri katibi. He died in this year on 
the campaign against Belgrade. 

Nazim wrote an extensive Dtwdn, the poetical 
value of which is not very great but which contains 
much that is religious and mystical in its 55° 
ghazels and about 50 la 3 rikh of the end of the 
reign of Mehmed IV. 

Bibliogr a p hy : Thureiy S, Sidjill-i c bthmdni , 
iv. 534; Hammer, G.O.D iii. 572 — 576; Bas- 
madjian, Essai sur I'histoite de la literature 
ottojnane , Constantinople 1910, p. 127; Fliigel, 
Wiener Handsch r if ten - Ka ta log, i. 664 — 665. 

(Menzel) 

NAZIM, Y AHYA, the most important Ot- 
toman religious poet of his period, as 
is apparent from his epithet Nakt-gu, the singer 
of hymns. Born in 1059 (1649) in Kasim Pasha 
in Constantinople, he entered the Serai as a boy 
where lie received the education of the Enderun 
and had the opportunity to acquire special pro- 
ficiency in Arabic and Persian. He showed a talent 
for poetry and considerable musical ability. His 
beautiful voice and his work as a poet and com- 
poser gained him the favour of Sultan Murad IV. 
He was given important offices at the court as a 
result: the office of a koghush agh ast to the ki- 
lar-i khasse ; he next became newbetdji bask t and 
hiru yemishdji bashl and attained considerable 
influence. He then retired of his own accord and 
became bazar baski. Later he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. He remained in Medina as mudjdwir 
where he died at the age of So in 1139 (1726). 
According to another statement (Brusal! Mehmed 
Tahir), he died in Adrianople. 

He flourished under Mehmed IV and down to 
the reign of Ahmed III. He was a member of 
the Mewlewl order. Shaikh Neshatl-i Mewlewt 
was his teacher in poetry and probably also in 
music. Nazim is the most religious poet of his 
period. He devoted the whole of his poetical 
talent to the na't, the hymn. His Dlwan therefore 
resembles a warrant of pardon ( berat-i ghufran). 
He also gave special attention to the devotional 
forms of the tew hid , tahmid and munadjat. 

His Dlwan , printed in Constantinople in 1257 
(1841), forms a thick volume of 500 pages, of 
which one third is devoted to the nadt in the 
form of 60 kasjda' s, hundreds of gkazeV s, kitjad s, 
te/djl c and terklb , musedde ’s and mukhamtne *s, 
ritbift and a methnewi for the Prophet. The Di- 
wan is divided into five parts, each of which is 
in turn a kind of Diwan in itself. He also wrote 
tnedhTye' s for Mehmed IV and Mustafa II, Ahmad 
III, Selim Girai Khan, Musahib Mustafa Pasha and 
the vizier Ahmad Pasha; also tcdriklih in imitation 
of Nef c I and Nabi and sharkV s in imitation of 
Nedim. 

Nazim is a clever technician who gives expres- 
sion to his effort for variety and change, not in 
the matter but in the form. In all his works how- 
ever, a deep religious belief, even fanaticism is 
marked. His poems are a true reflection of the 
inclination of the period for religion and Sufism. 

Bibliography. Fetln , Tezkere , Constan- 
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tinople 1271, p. 415 — 416; Taiyar-zade Ahmad 
c Ata, Ttfrikh, Constantinople 1293, tv. 15 1 — 
196; Khazint-i Funun , Istanbul 1312, ii. 245 — 
247 ( Esldf , N°. 72); Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, 
' Othmanll &Ii? tlhjhri, ii. 452; Kuprulu-zade 
Mehmed Fu'ad and Shihab al-Din Sulaiman, 
Y-nl ~ 0 thmanVl Ta'i ikh-i Edibi} alt, Istanbul 1332, 
p. 371 — 3745 I. Nedjml, Td’rlbh-i Edcbiyat 
Dersleti, Istanbul 1338, i. 170-17 1; Abu Ishak 
Isma'il Efendi-zade Es c ad Mehmed Efendi, Atrab 
al-Atkar ft Tadkirat c Urafd 1 Adzhar {Tezkers 
of the singers). (Menzf.l) 

NAZIM FARRUKH HUSAIN, a Persian 
poet. Mulla Nazim, son of Shah Rida Sabzawari, 
was born in Herat about 1016 (1607) and spent 
the greater part of his life there. Little is known 
of his career, except that lie made a journey to 
India and, after spending several years in Djahan- 
glrnagar, returned to his native town where he 
died in 1081 (1670 — 1671). He was court poet 
of the Beglerbegis of Herat and his greatest work, 
the Yusuf u-Zulaikhd begun in 105S (1648) and 
finished in 1072 (1661—1662), was dedicated to 
one of these governors, : Abbas Kull Khan Shamlu. 
This, a poem of considerable length, is an imitation 
of Firdawsl’s work of the same name and follows 
the original quite closely but endeavours to sur- 
pass it by using the most elegant language. Ethe 
calls the language of Nazim’s images distorted and 
thinks that some of the details put in by him 
can only have a humorous effect on the reader. 
But it must be agreed that Nazim judged the 
taste of his period very well for his work became 
extremely popular, especially in Central Asia. 
While Firdawsl’s poem is now known to only a 
few enthusiasts, manuscripts of Nazim’s Yusuf 
u-Zulaikka are still quite common in the bazaars 
of the larger cities of Central Asia as are those 
of the even more celebrated version of the same 
subject by Djaml. His lyrical Dlu 'an is less well 
known, but it contains many excellent poems 
(especially ghazels) some of which are even at 
the present day sung by the classically trained 
singers of Bukhara and Samarkand. 

Bibliography’, H. Ethe, G. I. Ph . , ii. 
2 3 t — 232; Rieu, Catalogue , p. 692^ and 370 s ; 
\usuf u-Zulaikka , lith. Lucknow 1870. 

(E. Berthels) 

NAZIR al-MAZALIM (a), a re viewer of | 
wrongs”. His office “combined the justice of the 
|$adT with the power of the sovereign" and was 
instituted by the later Umaiyads, who sat in person 
to receive petitions complaining of zulm. The early 
Abbasids, from Mahdl to Muhtadi, followed their 
e ^ a ^ple (Mawardi, p. 129; BaihakI, Kitab al-Ma- 
hasin xva ' l- AlasawT, ed. Schwally, p. 577 ; Mas c GdI, 
MnrVidj^ viii. 21 ; Tabari, iii. 1736), but after them 
the duty was undertaken by the vizier, whose failure 
to carry it out was regarded as a serious fault 
( Arib, ed. de Goeje, p. 25). At Baghdad the 
Caliph Muktadir ordered the sahib al-shurta to 
nominate faljihs who were to hear pleas in each 
of the mahallas. The court of the Nazir concerned 
itself with: a. zulm committed by the Caliph’s 
officiers; b. injustice in the levying of taxes and 
Cm wrongful acts of katibs in public offices. Other 
matters proper for the cognizance of the court 
were complaints by officials of nou-payment of 
their salary or of excessive reduction of salary, 1 
the interests of axvkaf and the enforcement of j 
decisions made by kadis not strong enough to 
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have their judgments put into execution. The Nazir 
had much wider powers than the kadi. He could 
postpone decision on a case in order to consider 
and investigate evidence, a proceeding not open 
to the kadi, who is compelled to give judgment 
out of hand; he could u^e irhab (intimidation) 
to overawe a defendant into admission and could 
refer litigants to persons of responsibility who 
could act as arbitrators. The officer presiding, if 
he was the vizier or other highly placed official 
deputizing as Nazir for the sovereign, set aside a 
special day or days for the review of mazalim. 
The Nizam al-Mulk (Siyasat-ncima, p. to) regarded 
it as essential for the king to sit two days a 
week fur the purpose, and in Egypt during the 
Fatimid rule, the vizier or the sahib al'bab sat 
on two days of the week at the Golden Gate of 
the palace at Cairo. Complaints were there made 
oially if the petitioner lived at Fustat or Misr 
and each plaint received was sent for necessary 
investigation to the nE ib of the police or the 
kadi of the quarter concerned. If the person against 
whom complaint was made lived outside the two 
cities the petition was presented in writing. 

Bibliography'. Mawardi, ed. Enger, p. 129 
sq.\ Amedroz, in J.R.A.S ., 1911; Makrlzi, 
Khitat . i. 402 sq. ; Hariri, M aka mat , Cairo 
1300, ii. 42, with commentary of al-Sharishi on 
xv a U ’ l-d/ara?im and al-hakim ji ’ l- mazalim. 

(R. Levy) 

NAZMI, Shaikh Mehmed b. Ramazan, Otto- 
man poet and Khalwetl Shaikh. The son 
of a merchant named Ramazan b. Rustem, he was 
born in Constantinople in the Kodja Mustafa 
Pasha quarter in 1032 (1622 — 1623). He became 
a disciple of c Abd al-Ahad al-Nuri. In 1065 (1654- 
| 1655) he became shaiWi ( post-nishin) in the Khal- 
| wetl monastery of Yawaffidje Mehmed Agha near 
1 Shehr Emini, later (1105=1693) also preacher 
[ (tt’i/bY) at the Sultan Walide mosque. He died in 
| 1 1 1 2 (1700) and was buried in a special tin be. 

! His son was c Abd al-Rahman Rafi c a. NazmI was 
considered a high authority on Hadlth. He wrote 
j a number of works, none of which have been 
printed, namely: Hadlyat al-Ikhxvan (“Present of 
the Brethren”): biographies of the seven greatest 
Khalwetl personalities (Yusuf Makhdum; Muham- 
mad Raklye ; Shah-Kobad-i Shlrwanl ; c Abd al- 
Madjld-i Shlrwanl: Shams al-Dln-i Slwasl; c Abd 
al-Madjld-i Si was i ; c Abd al-Ahad al-Nuri) and 
some accounts of their successors. 

His poetical works consist of the rhymed Tur- 
kish translation of the first book of the Methnexvl 
of Djalal al-Din RumI, a Dixvan of the usual 
type (with many hymns and sacred songs); also 
the Mi'yar al-Tarikat {p Touchstone of the Order”), 
j mb l iog r a p hy\ Thureiya, SuJJill-i c othmani , 
iv. 560; Hilml, Ziyaret-i ExvliyZ ? , Istanbul 
1325, p. 120 — 1 21; Sami, Ramus al-A^lam^ vi. 
4589 — 4590; Brusal! Mehmed Tahir, z Othmanlt 
Mifellijferi^ i. 175; Hammer, G.O.D ., iii. 596- 
597; Basmadjian, Essai stir Vhistoire de la lit - 
terature ottomane , Constantinople 1 9 10, p. 127. 

(Menzel) 

NAZMI, Mehmed (according to the Sidjill-i 
c othmani : NazmI Nizami), Ottoman poet of 
Adrtanople in the period of Sulaiman al-Kanunl. 
He was the son of a janissary, later himself 
became a janissary, then silihdar and sipahl. He 
died in 996 (1588) in Adrianople, where he is 
buried in the turbe of Shaikh Sjjudja c . 
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NazmI possessed great poetic gifts and ability, 
which he displayed particularly in the clever and 
accuiate imitation of other poets, in so-called 
nazht s (ph nazcPir). He also himself wrote ghazels. 
He tendered a gieat service to Ottoman literary 
history by collecting an enormous anthology of 
the best Ottoman poems, arranged under the eight 
piincipal metres. This anthology contains 4,000 
ghazels by 125 Turkish poets and nazirl s by him- 
self in addition : J Iadjma al-Xaza ir. He presented 
this work, which he brought down to the year 
930 (1524), to the Sultan. Hammer deals fully 
with it, as it deserves. 

He also wrote a ghazel with the rhyme elif on 
each nn fir of the Risule-i t aruzirt of Wahld-i 
Tabriz!. 

Bibliography. Sehi, Hesht Bihisht , Istan- 
bul 1325, p. 133; Thureiya, Sidjill-i c othmanT , 
iv. 56°; Sami, Ramus al-A^lam , vi. 4589 — 
4590; Brusalf Me'hmed Tahir, c Othmanli A/a'e/- 
lijicri , ii. 436; Hammer, G.O.D n iii. 61 — 73. 


(Menzel) 

ai.-NAZZAM, Ibrahim b. Saiyar b. Hani 5 b. 
Isiiak, a M u 1 1 a z i 1 1 theologian of the Basra 
school. Brought up in Basra, he spent the latter part 
of his life in Baghdad, where he died between 
220 and 230 (835—845) while still, it seems, at 
the height of his powers. A brilliant poet, a 
philologist of note, and above all an extremely 
perspicacious and subtle dialectician, he is one of 
the most interesting figures in the culture of the 
‘Abbasid period. He occupies a most important 
place in the development of Muslim ideas. He 
studied speculative theology in the madjlis of 
Abu T-Hudhail al- c AUaf, from which he soon 
separated to found an independent school. In 
Basra he vigorously continued the struggle waged by 
his teacher against Manichaeism but devoted his 
abilities mainly to the refutation of the Dahrl philo- 
sophy, with which he was thoroughly acquainted. 
So far as we can judge, it was al-Nazzam who 
began the struggle, which was continued by Islam 
for centuries, against the philosophy of Asiatic 
Hellenism, the classic document m which is the 
Tahafut of al-fjhazali. In Baghdad he engaged 
in lively disputations with Murdjl and Djabri theo- 
logians, the traditionists and the futaha\ submitting 
their views to a searching criticism which had 
considerable repercussions in the history of Sunni 
theology. On the other hand, his ideas seem to 
have had a considerable influence on theMu'tazilr 
school of Baghdad in spite of the resistance which 


it offered to him. Al-Nazzam was above all a 
theologian. Two tendencies dominate his thought: 
zeal for taw hit, for the strictest monotheism, 
and zeal for the Kut'an, which compelled him to 
set aside any other source of theology and ethics. 
His interest in leligion was puiely intellectual and 
emotion seems to have played a very limited pait 
in it. His opponents described him as a Dahrl; 
this is to misconceive completely the fundamental 
idea of his theological work; nevertheless it is 
quite tiue that it was the dispute with the Dahriya 
which imposed upon him the first principles of 
his dogmatics and which determined their structuie, 
so much so that Islam in his hands assumed a 
rat er strange form. His dogmatic extravagances 
brought down upon him the condemnation of al- 
most the whole of the Muslim community and 

was n .bl 11 was however he who 

first to State several of the piincipal 


problems of Sunni theology. His writings are lost 
but considerable fragments have been pieserved. 
mainly in the works of his pupil al-Djahiz. Many 
of the teachings which are attributed to him m 
books of writers on heresies were handed down 
by his pupils, not always correctly, as al-Khan at 
tells us. The exposition of his theology given by 
al-Baghdadl in his Kitab al-Fark probably goes 
back to Ibn al-Rawandl; it is a typical example 
of misrepresentation and deliberately false inter- 
pretation. — On the main features of his theology 
and of his school, cf. the article AL-MU C TAZII a. 
Here we give a few observations on the problems 
of his theology. 

1. Asl al-iatvhid. Al-Nazzam’s main interest 
here is to defend the Kur^anic doctiine of the 
creation against the Dahriya which teaches the 
perpetual circulation of the elements and therefore 
the eternity of the material world. It is with 
this object that he develops the doctrine of the 
zuhiur and the kumun , a strictly anti-Dahrl thesis 
and one already adopted by Abu ’ 1 -Hudhail al- 
c Allaf. His ideas regarding the body and its relations 
are the logical result of this teaching. The structure 
of these ideas is however strongly influenced by 
the polemic against Manichaeism, the fundamental 
problems of which al-Nazzam had studied deeply. 
In his positive demonstration of the dogma of 
the creation one occasionally thinks there are 
traces of Aristotelianism : the creation was a setting 
in motion and the created world is in a continual 
state of movement (even rest is defined as a form 
of movement). God is then himself immobile but 
at the same time the primordial moving power. 
The tanzih , the distinction between the creator and 
creation, is carried a considerable distance. The 
divine attributes are represented to us by negations. 
The divine word is a body (therefore created) 

! but that of man is an accident. The Kur’an is 

1 miraculous because of the information it gives 
about the past and on account of the secrets which 
it reveals but not on account of its style, which 
men could have imitated if God had not prevented 
them (in reality there is no nufarada in al-Nazzam). 
Al-Nazzam fundamentally rejects the arbitrary 
interpretations of the Kur’an given by the great 
authorities on Tradition, an c Iknma, a Kalbi, a 
Suddl or a Mukatil b. Sulaiman; he demands a 
strictly literal exegesis. Prophethood has always 
been universal, i. e. all the prophets and not Mu- 
hammad alone have been sent to the whole of 
humanity (against the traditionists; al-Nazzam thus 
did not deny the prophethood of Muhammad). 

2. Asl ciFadl. The freedom of the human will 
is restricted, according to al-Nazzam in a way 
that anticipates the Ash c an theology. All the 
actions of a man aie movements, therefore acci- 
dents and movements which relate only to the 
man himself; the effects which are realised outside 
of the man are not due to him but to the natural 
forces which God has placed in his body (denial 
of taTvallud ). Man is the ruh , which penet r ates 
the body; the body in its turn represents an in- 
firmity (afa) of the > uh. Now it is the body, diffeient 
from man in the stiict sense, which sets in motion 
the action of which man (i. e. the ruh) is capable. 
It follows that man (the ru Ji) is capable of the 
action before it is realised (al-istitcfa kalba V-/fV), 
but at the moment when it is realised, the man 
is not capable of it. 

3. Asl al-wa'd wa 'l-wcftd. Al-Nazzam is very 
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keenly interested in practical problems oi jikh ; we 
know his views and those of his school on the 
salat, on fraud and on ritual purity (in which 
connection he gives some very curious psycho- 
logical explanations). But he is particularly con- 
cerned with the itsTiL He waged a passionate 
campaign against the asjiab al-t a?y zoa ’ l-kiyas , 
therefore against the Hanafis who were the 
representatives of the Murdjis. He flatly refused 
to admit rt?y and kiyas and did not shnnk even 
from attacking the great men among the sahaba 
who in his opinion had been guilty of using them. 
He was in this way led to criticise violently the 
institution of the idjma' which however he admitted 
to a certain extent. Through all this he prepared 
the way for Dawud al-Zahirl and the Zahirl) a school. 

Bibliogr ap h y : al-Djahiz, Kitab al-Haya- 
10 an, Cairo 1323, passim (esp. i. 167 — 169, on 
the exegesis of the Kur'aD, and v. 1 — 31, on 
the zuhiir and the kumun ') ; al-Khaiyat, Kitab 
al-Intisdr , ed. Nyberg, Cairo 1925, index; Ibn 
Kutaiba, Ta'ioil Mukhtalif al-Hadlth , Cairo 
1326, p. 20 — 53; al-Ash'ari, Makalat, ed. Ritter, 
index; al-Saiyid al-Murtada, Kitab al-Amali, 
Cairo 1325, i. 132 — 134; al-Ba gh adi, Kitab 
al-Fark , Cairo 1910, p. 113 — 136; Kitab al- 
Fihrist , in W.Z.K.M.^ iv. 220 — 221; lbn Hazm, 
Kitab al-Fisal , Cairo 1317, passim', al-Shahra- 
stanl, Kitab al-Milal wa ' l-AL/ial , ed. Cureton, 
p. 37 — 41 ; Ibn Abi ' 1 -Hadld, Shark A’ahdj al- 
Balagha, Cairo 1329, ii. 48 — 50 (with some 
fragments of the treatise Kitab al-Xnkat by 
al-Nazzam); al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh B agh - 
dad , Cairo 1349, vi. 97 — 98; Ibn al-Murtada, 
al-Miftazila , ed. Arnold, Leipzig 1902, p. 28- 
30; lbn Hadjar al- c AskaianI, Lis an al-Mizdn , 
Haidarabad 1329, i. 67; cf. also the Biblio- 
graphy to the article al-mu c tazila. 

(H. S. Nyberg) 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR. [See Bukht Nasar.] 
NEDJD, the highlands of Arabia in con- 
trast to the low-lying ground along the coast 
( Tih a mu') or the depression (Ghor). In the dialect 
of the Hudhail Nadjd is pronounced Aud/ud. The 
exact application of this originally topographical 
conception is very differently understood and some- 
times it means more generally the elevated country 
above the coastal plain or the extensive country, 
the upper part of which is foimed by the Tihama 
and the Yaraan and the lower by Syria and the 
c Irak, or the part of Arabia which stretches from 
the frontiers of al-Yamama to al-Madfna and thence 
across the desert from al-Basra to Bahrain on the 
Persian Gulf (Ibtakhri, Ibn Hawkal) or the terri- 
tory between the c Irak (al- c Ldhaib) and Dhat c hk 
(lbn Khurdadhbih) or fiom the Tiak to al-Tihama 
(Kudama) 01 the land which lies behind the so- 
called Ditch of Chosroes (Kisra) as far as the Harra 
(al-Bahill), or lastly, the territory between the depres- 
sion of the Wadi ’l-Kumma and the slopes of Dhat 
c Irk (al-Asma c i). That originally the name was ap- 
plied to the plateau only is evident not only from 
the definitions of the separate authors but also from 
the fact that Nadjd appears in combination with 
various place-names; thus al-Asma c i (Yakut, iv. 
745 ) knows of Nadjd Bark (in al-Y’amama), Nadjd 
h T fr, Nadjd Kabkab (near * c Arafat), Nadjd MarY (in 
the Y T aman), al-Bakri (ii. 574) besides the three 
last named mentions Nadjd al-Y'aman, Y’akut (iv. 
75 ° sq.) further mentions Nadjd al-Hidjaz, Nadjd 
Alwadh in the country of the Hudhail, Nadjd al- 


Shara, al-Hamdanl (p. 55) Nadjd Himyar and 
i Nadjd Madhidj along with a number of places not 
otherwise known which are combined with Nadjd. 

, Hamdani (p. 1 77) further makes a distinction 
| between upper Nadjd (Kadjd al-Uly~a) which is 
; regaided as Nadjd proper ( al-A T adjd ) and in which 
: he includes the district {kura') of Djurash and the 
! town of Y'abambam, and lower Nadjd (A y ‘adjd al- 
I SujTd) which is described as Ard AAd/d and 
with the Hidjaz and al- c Arud forms Central 
Arabia (p. I, 5 sq ., 36, Ig sql), the territory in 
which pure Arabic is spoken (p. 136, g sq.). The 
• oiiginal meaning is also seen in the dual Nadjdan, 
w T hich, it is interesting to note, is used for two 
mountains in the Adja 3 range, as well as in the 
place-name Nadjda Marl c and in the spring pasture 
[ ground Nadjdan in the land of the Khath c am 
i mentioned by the poet Humaid b. Thawr (\ T akiit, 

; iv. 745). 

That the wide interpietation of the name Nadjd 
abo\e given is not unjustified is shown by the 
foundation in the second half of the fifth century 
. A. D. by Hanth, chief of the Kinda, of a short 
i lived kingdom which extended from the Syrian 
| limes and al-medina to al-Yamama or from the hill 
of Tomiya in the X. E. on the Wadi T-Rumina to 
Dhat c Iik. At a later date, the whole of al-Xadjd 
belonged to the administrative district of al-Yamama 
j (Yakut, iv. 746). 

j The widest area to which the name Nadjd has 
ever been applied is probably that of the present 
kingdom of the same name which owes its origin 
to the Wahhabi chief c Abd al- c Aziz b. 'Abd 
' al-Rahman A 1 Sa'iid, who, as Amir of Nadjd 
; conquered Riyad in 1 903, was chosen sultan of 
Nadjd and the adjoining lands in the summer of 
1921, on Jan. 10, 1926 conqueied the Hidjaz and 
on jan. 19, 1927 was proclaimed king of Nadjd 
and its dependencies at Riyad. The frontiers of 
his kingdom are : in the east, the Persian Gulf from 
Djafuia and Katar to Ras al-Mish c ab, then the 
neutral zone between Nadjd and Kuwait from this 
promontory to Ras al-Killlya ; in the west the 
kingdom of the Hidjaz; in tile south the line which 
runs fiom the port of Kunfudha on the Red Sea 
south of Abha in c Asir and south of the Wadi ’I-Da- 
wasir and includes Xadjian. The war at present 
going on between the king of Nadjd and the Imam 
of al-Yaman may perhaps alter this frontier, espec- 
ially as Diawf in the Yaman has previously 
been a bone of contention. The northern frontier 
which was delineated by treaties between the ruler 
of Nadjd with the 'Irak and England on the one 
side (signed at ‘Ukair on Dec. 2, 1922) and Nadjd, 
Great Biitain and Transjordania on the other 
(signed on Nov. 2, 1925 at Hadda in the Hidjaz) 
runs along the neutral zone between Nadjd and 
the Tiak (29 — 30° X. Lat. and 45 — 46° East Long.) 
and is then continued in a line running N. and 
X. W. to the intersection of 39° E. Long, and 
32 0 N. Lat. and leaves the Djabal 'Aneze on its 
north, then S. W. to the Wadi Radjil and passing 
through in the S. E. the point where 3S D East. 
Long, and 30° N. Lat. intersect. The Wadi Sirhan 
is thus still in Nadjd. This line continues towards 
the south from 25' to 38° East Long, and crosses 
the Hidjaz railway towards c Akaba. The extent 
of the territory is estimated at 900,000 square 
miles and its population at 3,000,000. The capital 
is al-Riyad; the more important towns are Buraida 
(Berede), 'Aneiza ( c Aneze), Ha 3 el (Hayil), Tharmala, 
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Shakra, Madjma c a, Huraimala (Haremle), al-Hufhuf 
and al-Katlf. The population, which with the 
exception of al-Hasa with 30,000 Shl c Is aDd a 
few Sunnis has almost entirely adopted Wahhabism, 
belongs to the tribes of Mutair (Meter), Harb, 
c L’taiba ( c Atebe), Subai c , Dawasir, al- c l T djman, al- 
c Awazim, al-SuhuI, Beni Murra and Kahtan. 

The North-Arabian Nadjd forms a part of the 
great desert plateau which is formed of primary 
rock with overlying sandstone and volcanic out- 
bursts and has two great mountainranges running 
through it; that in the north is about 40 miles 
long and at its northeast end some 4,500 feet 
high, known in ancient times as Djabal Taiy 
or Pj abala Taiy, i.e. Adja 3 and Salma (Hamdani, 
p. 125, i 5 /.), is now called Djabal Shammar 
or Djabal Idja (Adja 3 ). 


c AmmarIya or Djidd, which towers some 500 feet 
above the ridge usually 2,000 — 3,5°° feet high. 
The long southern part of the Tuwaik is intei- 
sected by numerous wadis which lead the water 
that falls in the rainy season to the Rub c al-Khall. 
Its most important part isthe Afladj, 40 miles long, 
with the oasis of Laila. 

Nadjd is in the main steppe and desert. Nafud 
and Dahna occupy the greater part of northern 
Nadjd while the Rub c al-Khali joins them on the 
S. E. There are no perennial streams in Nadjd so 
that the country has to rely upon subterranean 
channels of supply which are at various depths 
and have to be reached by wells. In the oasis of 
al-Khardj the wells are from 20 to 40 feet deep, 
in Afladj 50 — 60 feet, in Ha 3 ii and al-Riyad about 
80 feet. Sometimes these springs form ponds, for 
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Both ranges, which rise out of a tableland 
levelled by weathering, are of granite. The Djabal 
Adja 3 stretches from N. N. E. to S. S. W., about 
35 miles S. E. of it in approximately the same 
direction the Djabal Salma, in front of which 
in the S. W. lies the Djabal Raman, while S. E. 
of the Djabal Salma lies the Harra of Faid, of 
volcanic origin. 

S. E. of this rises the sandstone plateau, overlaid 
with limestone, of Djabal Tuwaik (Tuek) running 
N. \\ . to S. E., which forms the western declivity of 
a plateau which has come into existence through 
weathering and slopes towards the Persian Gulf 
°n the one side and the sands of the desert of Rub c 
a -Khali on the other. It begins S. E. of the district 
? a l'Kasim (S. E. of the Harra) and stretches E. 
rom al-Washm to ai-'Arid with the town of al- 

then turnSl west of the Khardj oas is, I 
‘ * * tow ards the Wadi ’ 1 -Dawasir. The most im- 

an peak on this edge of the plateau is the Djabal 


example in al-Khardj the springs of which form three 
pools, the largest of which is 150 paces long and 
80 broad (cf. the picture in Philby, ii., p. 34) while 
the springs of Afladj feed a lake nearly a mile long 
and a quarter of a mile broad (Philby, ii., pi. at 
p. 86). These supplies sometimes dry up suddenly, 
probably because they have found a subterranean 
exit as has happened in the case of two water- 
holes in Afladj and the two larger ponds in al- 
Khardj. The hydrographic conditions of the 
country are therefore exceedingly dependent on 
the rainfall from the summer and winter rains. 
The former (was ml or malar al-saif) fall in August 
and September and particularly refresh the pastures 
which the summer sun has dried up, while the 
latter produce a springlike effect in the land on 
which they fall. The classic phrase saka 'llah' 1 
Nadjd an min rabt ln wa-saifi* (BakrI, ii. 627) 
eloquently sums up this state of affairs. Heavy rain- 
falls were also observed in April 1871 in the central 
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Wadi ’i-Rumma and in May in c Aneze between 
Djabal Salma and f Aneze (1884 Ch. Huber), and 
Phiiby (ii. 10) noticed thundershowers in May as well 
as drizzle, while Doughty met with hail at Khabra 
(near c Aneze) in April. That the climate here 
cannot have changed very much is evident from 
Ibn Djubair who records very heavy showers in 
this district in April 1184A.D. Huber met with 
rain in June 1884 between c Aneze and Mecca, Sadlier 
at the end of July 1819 between al-Hasa and 
Dardya heavy thunderstorm and lain, which how- 
ever was described by the natives as unprecedented. 
Phiiby (i. 141, 147) records thunder and rain in 
December. The rainwater collects in the hollows 
below the thick layer of sand and enables palms 
to grow and also, on chemically decomposed 
fertile soil, wheat and barley, vegetables and fruit- 
trees. The hot summer of course everywhere 
makes it necessary to water the crops fiom wells. 
On the other hand, the frequently very sudden 
flooding of the water-courses led in quite early 
times to the building of dams to hold back and 
store the water; such were built in the Wadi 
’ 1 -Rumma at c Aneiza (Bakri, i. 207 : Yakut, iii. 
738), Dar c Iya (Bakri, ii. 637) and on the road 
from al- Yam am a to c Aneiza (al-Hamadhani, p. 174, 
192). Doughty found remains of such dams in the 
Djabal Adja 3 . 

The district of al-Sharaf is the richest part of 
al-Xadjd, and the valleys of the Wadi ‘ 1 -Djarir 
and Wadi ’ 1 -Mi ah are celebrated for their pastures. , 
Here the early caliphs had vast grazing grounds 
(/lima) e. g. in Dar c Iya, al-Rabadha, Faid, al-Xir, 
Dhu ’l-Shara and Nakl c . The most famous was that j 
of Dar c iya, where the caliph c Omar I secured an . 
area six Arab miles in diameter as pasture for j 
300 horses and 30,000 camels for the army, j 
c Othman extended this area until the diameter 
was ten miles. The c Abbasid al-Mahdl abandoned 
it, as the policy of this dynasty was to neglect 
Arabia deliberately in conti ast to the Umaiyads 
who, for example, intensively colonised western 
Nadjd. In the sixth century a. d. Nadjd was still 
well wooded, and al-Sheruba. south of the Wadi 
1 -Rumma, and Wadjra were particularly celebrated 
in this respect, while at the present day they 
only possess scanty remnants of these forests. 
Many areas seem to havy been ruined by diought 
or disastrous inundations (Phiiby, i., p. 1 15 ; ii., p. 9); 
the decline of al-Yamama is probably due to the 
latter cause. Crops are sometimes damaged by 
sharp frosts — in winter (January) the temperature 
sometimes sinks from a maximum of 53 0 F. by day 
to below 23 0 and ice and snow have been occa- 
sionally seen at the higher levels — while the 
summer drought with a maximum temperature of 
1 1 3 ° destroys the crops. The two most important 
wadis are the Wadi ’I-Rumma about 650 miles 
long 7 which runs right across the plateau of North 
Arabia, rising in the Harra of Khaibar and entering 
the Euphrates plain at Basra, and the Wadi T-Da- 
wasir. These have formed since ancient times the 
two main routes of traffic in Central Arabia. 

It is with the object of improving agriculture 
that the king of Nadjd is endeavouring to keep 
the Bedtl to the soil. Every tribe or clan has 
therefore been allotted a definite area of ground 
near a well where huts are being erected and the 
ground planted. These new settlements are called 
hitpra. In the last ten years, since the revival of 
M ahhabism, about 70 of these colonies with 


2,000 — 10,000 inhabitants have been established; 
the most important is Irtawiya built in 1912; 
Rihani (p. 198) gives a list of others. In this 
way not only is the cultivation of the land secured 
but the revenues of the state are increased; these 
consist of the zakdt (10 °/ 0 on movable property), the 
customs, a fifth in case of war and (formerly) £ 60,000 
subsidy from England. The coins in circulation, 
in addition to the Maria Theresia dollar, are the 
English and Turkish sovereign, the Indian rupee 
and copper coins of c Oman of the last century, 60 
of which go to the dollar. The once famous gold 
mines of the Banu Sulaim at al- c Akik, al-Mudjaira 
and Bisha (Hamdani, p. 154,4 sq.) are now no 
longer of importance and unlike al-Yaman, the 
country possesses no industries. 
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(with numerous plates and two sketch maps), 
p. 31 sqq.\ do., Tartkh Xadjd al-Hadith , 
Bairut 192S; H. Musil, Northern Xegd a topo- 
graphical itinerary , New Yoik 1928 ( American 
Geographical Society Oriental Explorations and 
Studies , N°. 5, ed. J. K. Wright) with numerous 
pictures and a map and historical excursus; 
Kenneth Williams, Ibn Sand the puritan King 
of Arabia (London 1933), p. 124, 127, 129, 
148 — 15 1 , 174 — 177, 182 — 185, 206 s •£., 210 — 
212. (Adolf Grohmann) 

NEDROMA (Ar. NadrUMA), pron. Xedruma , 
and sometimes Medruma , 40 miles S.W. of Tlemcen, 
has since the dawn of the modern period been 
the most important town in the hilly 
countiy between the sea on the north, 
the lower course of the Tafna on the 
east, the plain of La 11 a Moghnly a (Marnia) 
on the south and th e Algero-Moroccan fron- 
tier on the west. It is the country known since 
the xvith century a. d. as the land of the Trara, 
Beibers converted to Islam and Arab culture in 


spired, G. Maigais says, by that of the Great 
Mosque of the Umaiyads of Coidova as that ol 
the Almohad Kutubiya of Marrakush was later 
to be. This fact alone would suffice to show 
the importance in the Almoravid period of this 
Muslim centre which must have been the greatest 
in the land of the Kumya at this period. 

Nadiuma had access to the sea by several small 
ports, the most important of which, Honain, which 
also served Tlemcen (cf. Margais, H attain ^ in R.A.^ 
1928, p. 333-350) was however somewhat difficult 
of access from Nadruma by the very steep N. \Y. 
flank of mount Tadjra. This town had therefoie 
rather to use the port of A/asJn (al-Bakrl) which 
was only 10 — 12 miles away, easy of access at 
the end of a valley (Wadi Masin) north of Nadiuma. 

In the Almohad period Nadiuma as well as 
all the land of the Kumya, wheie c Abd ai-Mu 3 min, 
the first caliph of the dynasty, was born, must 
have been the object of special solicitude by these 
rulers, who were lords of Africa and Spain. More- 
over it was on the Kilmya, the tribe in which 


the period of the Idrlsids who were known in 
the middle ages as Kumya. This little Berber bloc, 
speaking Arabic, forms with Nadruma, which is 
as it weie the heart of it, a whole so homogeneous 
that they cannot be dealt with separately. 

1. Past History. We may reject the childish 
etymology Ned-Roma “resembling Rome” given 
by Leo Africanus (ed. Schefer, iii. 13). Nadruma 
was first of all the name of a tribe, a section of 
the Kumya family of the Berber stock of the Banu 
Faten (Ibn Khaldun, Berberes , transl. de Slane, 
i. 251). The name is mentioned by al-Baidfiak (ed. 
Levi-Provengal, Doc. ined. d' Hist. Almoh ., Pans 
1928, p. 44; transl., p. 66) where we must under- 
stand by al-karya Xadruma “the people of the 
citadel (i. e.) the Nadruma”. This passage, written 
in the xii th century, would tend to show how the 
name of the tiibe of the Nadruma became attached 
to the little town which was then their principal 
centre. 

Before this period however, Nadruma was the 
name of the town, for al-Bakrl (xith century) gives 
it this name and gives us a brief description of it; 
he qualifies it as madlna “town” and not as simply 
karya , In the time of al-Idrisi (cf. the Bibl.) in 
the \iith century, the town was a prosperous one 
suriuunded by walls and had an important market. 
There is no doubt also — although these two 
geographers do not mention the fact — that 
Nadiuma had a mosque. 

In the ix th century a. D., the Muslim geographer 
al-Wkubi ( Kit iib al-Buldan , ed de Goeje, p. 18 
and transl., Descr. al-Maghribi , Leyden 1860, | 
p. 1 1 7) mentions a considerable town inhabited J 
by Berbers at the extreme boundary of the lands j 
ruled by the descendants of the IdrTsid Muhammad j 
b. Sulaiman. The name of this town, wiitten in 
the Arabic texts ^***- 15 , might be Falausen or 
Fallausen, but with difficulty “Fellousen” (cf. R. 
Basset, Nedtomah et les T/atas. p. 7, N°. 2) on 
account of the present day pronunciation of the 
word by the natives of the country. Rene Basset 
(ibid.') thinks this town could be identified with 
Nadruma. built on the N. W. flank of mount Fal- 
lausen (modern local pronunciation) — the Fil- 
haousen of the maps. 

The Almoravids of the xBh — xiph centuries gave 

adruma an important mosque and a pulpit, in- 


they originated, that the Almohad caliphs relied 
for support — like all Muslim rulers — : these 
Berbers were the best auxiliaries in the conquests 
and the most reliable supports of the throne of 
Marrakush. Although the name of the Kumya 
has now disappeared and has been replaced by 
that of Trara, it would be too much, as we shall 
see, to think that the Kumya tribes disappeared 
in the wars of the Almohads. 

The name Trara is quite recent; it appears, it 
seems, for the first time in a treaty of union — 
of which the Arabic text is given by R. Basset 
( loc . cii., App ., p. 212 — 218) — between the Arab 
and Berber tribes of the N.W. of Oran and eastern 
Morocco, prepared in 955 (1548 — 1549) in anti- 
cipation of the struggle with the Spaniards, then 
lords of Tlemcen. In the text the Trara are described 
as made up of many sections, the names of which 
are unfortunately not given. At later dates we 
again find this name of Trara in various authors 
without being able to say to which it refers. As 
in the xfl }l — xii th centuries, Nadiuma is still the 
capital and the principal town for these tribes. 

Most of the Trara tribes of to-day have preserved 
the names which the same Kilmya tribes bore in 
the time of the caliph c Abd al-MtFmin. 

This little Berber capital was undoubtedly nevei 
very large if we may judge by the traces still 
visible of its walls, which have hardly changed 
since the time of al-Bakrl. It appears in the histoiy 
of the middle ages, as in modern times as one 
of the chief towns of the province of which 
Tlemcen was the capital, whose political and 
religious influence dominated it and whose destinies 
it followed. 

When in the xii th — xv 1 ' 1 centuries, Tlemcen 
being the capital of the c Abdalwadid kingdom, 
Nadruma, a peaceful town with a temperate climate, 
in a charming position, overlooking the blue sea 
a few miles away, became the country resoit of 
the rulers and princes of the royal house. They 
had a fortified palace there (the kasba) of which 
considerable remains of the sunounding wall still 
stand as well as the walls of the buildings. It 
commanded the town, standing quite near it on 
the south, and its ruins are still called hsat ts~ 
soltdn. It was to this place that Abu Ya c kub ^ ibul, 
renouncing the royal thione of Tlemcen to the 
advantage of his two younger biothers Abu Su id 
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and Abu Thabit, retired in 749 (1348) to live far 
from the court and politic* in meditation and 
prayer (Ibn Khaldun, Berberes , transl , iii. 422 sqq . ; 
Yahya b. Khaldun , Hist . des Rets de Tlemcen , 
ed. and tiansl. A. Bel, Algiers 1903-1910-1913, 
n. 14, 18). 

It was here that his son Abu Hammu II (reigned 
at Tlemcen 1359 — 13S9) lived with him and the 
latter’s son was born, Abu Tashfin II who dethroned 
his father and reigned after him (13S9 — 1393). 

This pious withdrawal of Abu Ya'kub to Nadiuma 
was only to last about four years until the con- 
quest of Tlemcen and Nadruma by the Marinids 
of Fas in 1352. 

No king and apparently no prince was ever 
buried at Nadruma. There is however the mau- 
soleum of a saint in the midst of the ruins 
of the palace. The individual whose tomb it is 
believed to maik is called “Sidi Sultan”. Neither 
the name, nor history, which does not mention 
him, nor legend, which simply makes him come 
from Egypt at a remote period, tells us anything 
of value about him. Nevertheless, in view of 
the numerous similar examples of the creation 
of holy places sacred to saints by the Berbers, 
who are of a deeply religious nature, and in parti- 
cular by the Berbers of Nadruma and the Trara, 
it is easy to reconstruct the process of the foun- 
dation of the mausoleum in question. The sojourn 
in the palace of Nadruma of a great prince who 
had abandoned his rank for a life of devotion 
must have impressed the people of the time and 
long afterwards the spiritual merits of this “sultan” 
must have been related, as one who had ceitainly 
been touched by the grace of Allah. When many 
years later the name and story of this devout king 
had been forgotten, the place where he had lived, 
this ksar es-soltan , this kasha as it is still called, 
although in ruins, impregnated with his sanctity — 
his baraka — remained a holy place. It was only 
a very short step from this to localise the centre 
of radiation of this baraka in a little sanctuary 
in which prayers could be addressed to the un- 
known saint who is alleged to be buried there. 
At the present day the little white dome covering 
the so-called tomb of Sidi Sultan under a veiy 
old wild olive tree is the goal of the pilgrimage 
of numerous women ; they come there particularly 
to seek the cure of a sick child ; they expect to 
obtain this by the fumigation of the invalid with 
leaves from the olive-tree. Men also visit it. Every 
year the negroes of Nadruma (who say that Sidi 
Sultan was a descendant of Bilal, the Prophet’s 
mu adhdhirt) go there on a mass pilgrimage and 
sacrifice a bull calf; they hope thereby to obtain 
the regular rainfall needed by the district. 

If we have dealt rather fully with this feature 
of the religious mentality of the people of Nadruma, 
it is because it is a sign, among many others, of one 

the most characteristic aspects of the religion 
of the Berbers and of those of Tiara. Marabnutism 
Is so developed among them that Rene Basset in 
his study of Nadruma and the Trara has collected 
the names and sanctuaries of 296 holy men and 
9 holy women, which is a large number for so 
small an area. This however does not prevent 
the people from observing as well as they can 
the ritual duties of Sunni Islam and of zealously 
attending the many mosques in Nadruma and in 
all the villages of the Trara. 

It has been been mainly since the xvth century, 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


during the great popular mystical movement which 
spread through all North Africa, that the people 
of Nadiuma and the Trara have developed this 
cult of saints and placed all their trust in men 
of religion and Sufism. Particular evidence of this 
was seen in the assembly on the banks of the 
Wardafu, on the borders of the land of the Trara, 
of the tribes of the region of Nadruma and the 
adjoining country when in 1548 the holy man 
al-Ya'kilbl, whose venerated zawiya [q. v.] is a 
little to the west of Nadruma, led them against 
the Spaniards who then held Tlemcen. 

As a matter of fact the Spaniards who were 
established in Oran and Tlemcen were never able 
to occupy Nadruma and the land of the Trara. 
The Turks who finally occupied Tlemcen and 
the province were not always warmly welcomed 
there. On seveial occasions the sultan sharlfs of 
Morocco were able to advance their frontiers to 
the lower Tafna. However the Turks ended by 
establishing their authority which lasted until the 
conquest of Algeria by the French. Nadruma and 
the Trara did not at once accept the rule of 'Abd 
al-Kadir; they preferred to be under the sultans 
of Morocco. Later they took the side of the emir 
against the French and it was in these mountains 
that c Abd al-Kadir often found a safe asylum when 
he was defeated, even after 1842 when the French 
occupied Nadruma, and notably in 1845 at the 
time of the famous affair of Sidi Brahim (cf. P. 
Azan, L' Emu Abd tl Kadir. Paris 1923, p. 207- 
214) a few miles west of Nadruma. 

It. The Present. Nadruma, suirounded by 
gardens full of olive and other fruit-trees of various 
kinds, rises in terraces which lie on a well-marked 
hog’s back sloping from N. to S. running from 
the Kasba ; it is enclosed in a quadrilateral of 
about 15 to 20 hectares, which is still marked by 
the traces here and there of its old walls. 

This town has preserved the appearance of a 
city of Western Islam with the Great Mosque 
dominating the houses with its high square minaret. 
A small square ( tarbi'a ) off which open the suks 
gives a little open space for this building and 
the central quarter which also bears the name 
of tarbfa. Other smaller mosques are in the 
different quarters but they are hardly to be distin- 
guished from the suriounding houses because they 
do not have minarets or only a very low one 
hardly rising above the roof. The chief of these 
mosques is the Djamf al-Kaddarin , the “mosque 
of the potters”, which is said to be the oldest of 
all. It and the Great Mosque are the only two in 
which the Friday khutba is held. It is in the BanI 
Zld quarter in the S. \V. of the town. In the Ras 
Ezzma'a quarter in the S. W.are the chapels of 
Sid I Bu 'All and Lalla 'Alya; those of the 
Djami' Haddadln, Dj. Arraiya, J 3 j. Sidi 
Syadj are in the quarter of Darb al-Suk, to the 
north of the great mosque and town. At the hours 
of prayer all these mosques are filled with pious 
Muslims, many of whom possess a certain amount 
of Arab culture and religious knowledge; most 
of them are anxious to have a Muslim education 
and to give it to their children in addition to 
French education in the French elementary schools. 

Petty traders of experience and agriculturists 
tilling their fields, the people of Nadruma also in- 
clude a considerable number of capable artisans. 
We shall here confine ourselves to mentioning two 
of the oldest and most important local industries 

57 
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of Nadruma: that of the weavers ( Jarraztn ) and 1 Nadruma is the capital of a mixed commune 
that of the potters (, kadJarm ). ; The civil administrator who lives there has undei 

The weavers of Nadruma have retained their his authority the town and the Trara tiibes of 
ancient loom with low warp without any modem the neighbourhood: Djbala, Zawiyat al-Mira, Su- 
improvement not even the picker, and all the old wahliya, in the West and N.N.W., Ban! Mnir, B. 
equipment of their ancestors, notably the warpei Mishal, B. Khallad, B. c Abed, in the N.E, E. or 
( mfura ) and spinning wheel ( rodddna ) On the S.E. the population of which numbers 47,224 
loom, material and method of working, one may native Muslims and 83 Europeans, 

compare what is done in Tlemcen in identical The other Trara tribes are not under Nadruma: 

fashion (cf. A. Bel and P. Picard, Le travail Jt these are the Msirda, in the extreme N.W. who 
la laine a Tlemcen , Algiers 1913, p. 63 sql). The belong to the mixed commune of Marnia; the B. 
weavers of NadrOma now make only woollen : Warsus and the Ulhasa Ghraba, to that of Remchi- 
blankets ( burdbah ), white or decorated with stripes Montagnac. 

of colour, hooded cloaks with very short sleeves 1 On Thursday which is the market-day there 
( d/allaba ), the white halik for men (particularly come into Nadruma large numbers of people from 

old men here) which is a long piece of wool all the country round; they bring in their stock, 

without seams, which is wrapped round the body especially sheep, goats, cattle and mules and, ac- 
in a certain way. Nadruma makes several kinds of coiding to the season, the produce of their fields 
hS'ik (cf. V Industrie de la laine , lee. cit ., p. 109). ! and gardens (wheat and bailey, almonds, carobs, 
The potters have for centuries from father to figs, grapes, etc.) and of their flocks (wool and 
son had their ateliers in the upper part of the ' goat-skins, butter, curds etc.) as well as chickens, 
town in the S.E. beside the Kasha. They make j eggs and honey. The country artisans (men and 
pots and other articles on wheels ( maun ) of the j women) bring in the articles they have manufac- 
usual type diiven by the foot: cooking pots of 1 tured (articles of woven grass, walking-sticks and 
rounded shape without handles called kadra j little articles of wood carved with the knife with 
(whence the name iadddnn given to the potters), ] Berber designs), wool, articles of terracotta, notably 
cooking dishes for ragouts ((adjtti) and for barley Berber pottery decorated with geometrical designs, 
or wheat giidle cakes or different kinds of cakes made by the women of Msirda (and similar to 
( makla\ portable ovens ( madjmar ), tharraJa which \ the other Berber pottery made by the women of 
is in the form of an oven with an earthenware j Kabylia, the Tsui and elsewhere), 
dome above it shaped like the bottom of an [ It is on market-day that one realises that Na- 
inverted pot on which is poured the liquid paste j druma is the economic centre of the whole district 
of these pancakes, as thin as paper, which on of the Trara and sees the variety of products of 
account of their thinness are called by the Be- the soil and industry of these Berbers, 
duins in Orania rgag “slices” and in Nadruma The abundance and variety of these products 
as in the towns are called by the old Arabic are not due only to the activity of the inhabitants; 
name of th>ld. When required the potters of the climate and the soil also help. The climate 
Nadruma also make other earthenware ai tides such is fairly equable: tempeied by the proximity of 
as flower-pots (m/ialia) and the musical instrument the sea it is never extreme as in the case of 
called agwal , used by women, consisting of a large \ continental districts. For the rest, the height of 
earthenware tube, one of the ends of which is the hills, while sufficient to encourage rainfall, is 
closed by a skin stretched over it which is beaten. . not very great: it does not exceed 3,500 feet at 
The total population of the town of Nadruma j Fallausen and 1,200 at Nadruma. It is therefore 
is 7,051 of whom 6,124 are Muslims, 850 Jews only in the very hardest winters that snow for 
and about 200 Europeans (chiefly French). The brief periods whitens the summits of the range. 
Jews do not actually have a special quarter but As to the soils of this coast range, which, between 
they live almost entirely in the two streets of the j the depression of the Tafna in the east and the 


Darb al-Suk and in another in the Bant Zid 
quarter; they are petty tiaders, labouters and 
artisans (it is they who make the saddles for the 
mules and asses). The majority are of Berber 
origin; they are usually poor. Although they only 
marry with one another and lire apart from the 
Muhammadans, the Jews live in houses quite like 
those of the Muhammadans, lead the same kind 
of life and use an Aiabic dialect among themselves. 

The negroes (Wm/) who are not very numerous 
are called gnazva (Guineans) and live in a separate 
quaiter in the west centre of the town. They 
are in very humble circumstances, stokers of 
the hakets’ ovens or the furnaces of the baths, 
labourers and workmen. Although regarded as 
Muslims, their religious life is not at all regular 
and they are regarded, as elsewhere, as more or 
less of sorceiers 

dhe hrench element is very small; it consists 
almost entirely of officials and their families. They 
ive by themselves in the public buildings (schoots, 
gendarmerie etc.) and in European houses roofed 

. red Ule5 ’ " hich form an entirely di-tinct 
q r er outside the native town (to the N. and N.E.). 


neighbouring plains of the Moroccan frontier in 
the west, runs fiom the Wad Muilah (2 miles N. 
of Marnia) to the sea, they offer a ceitain variety 
in their nature and origin. Around the primary 
massif, which includes the highest peaks, Fallausen 
and Tndjra, are several eruptive islets (granite) 
and hills of secondaiy foi motion (Jurassic). The 
lower areas, especially the plains of the N.W , 
as far as the coast (where there aie several old 
eruptive mamelons) and the depressions of the 
S.E. and E. along the Tafna, are middle Miocene 
formations. 

The mountains also possess numerous perennial 
springs which feed little streams which irrigate 
the gaidens; there aie also various minerals, sevei al 
of which have been recently or are still being 
exploited by Europeans. 

It is due to the quality of the clay around 
Nadiuma and the granitic sand used for moulds 
that the pottery industry is one of the oldest 
and most prosperous in the town. The native 
vegetation is abundant and varied; in addition to 
the many varieties of trees of the highlands (notably 
sumach [ttzgha~\, the wood of which is exported 
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to Europe through the port of Nemours), we may to the poll-tax office and later again became a 
mention many kinds of plants used for medicinal | member of the sultan's circle. His irresistible im- 
purposes or dyeing. It is for example thanks to pulse to make all the notables of the empire the 

the madder abundant in these regions and used butt of his mockeiy made him a host of enemies, 

by the natives for dyeing the dwarf palm leaf that A satire on Bairam Pasha, the sultan’s brother-in- 
the people of Ulhasaghraba are able to make a fine law and vizier, who had succeeded in being recalled 
and famous straw work (men’s hats with high from banishment and again attaining influence, 

crowns and broad brims called mdall — baskets cost him his life. The mufti gave his sanction to 

of various shapes all of dwarf palm leaves). All the execution of the great poet. With the sultan’s 
these articles are prettily decorated in red on the consent he was shut up in the wood-cellar of the 
yellowish white foundation of the palm leaf ; they I seray, then strangled and his body thrown into 

are known and purchased by the natives of the ! the sea. The year of his death is 1044 (beg. June 

whole of Orania and eastern Morocco. I 27, 1634), not 1045 as HadjdjI Khalifa. Fedhleke , 

It is also owing to the abundance of pasture i ii. 183 wrongly says (cf. on the other hand his 

in these hills that the rural dwellers, none of Kashf al-Zunun, iii. 318 and 631 where the 

whom however are nomads, can raise so many 1 correct date is given). 

flocks especially sheep. The wool from their flocks , Nef'l wrote Turkish and Persian with equal 
is almost entirely used in the country by the ease. His mastery of technique and natural poetical 
weavers of Nadruma and by the country women talent make him one of the greatest Ottoman 
who by their weaving, using the loom with a poets; he is also undoubtedly one of the greatest, 
high rail like all the women in Noith Africa, make although hitherto little known satirists. The reason 
a considerable part of the family’s woollen gar- | why he is so little known is that a scholarly edition 
ments. All these women are excellent spinners; with full annotations of his Turkish DhuSn entitled 
they have a great reputation for the fineness of \ “Arrows of Fate”, Siham-i Fad a, has so far never 
their work. been undertaken, so that at the present day hardly 

Even from chickens — - to feed which the country any one is able to understand the countless allusions 
women in the autumn collect the red fruit of the to particular circumstances and the veiled attacks 
mastic which is very abundant in this country — on the individuals dealt with. The publication of 
the people, who are greedy of gain, make a his poems demands a knowledge of the conditions 
profit; thousands of eggs also are exported every of his peiiod and particularly of life at court 
month from Nadruma via Nemours, to France and which it is hardly possible to attain and which 
particularly to England. j it would be very difficult to gather from the 

Bibliography. Besides the works quoted existing sources. Many of his flashes of wit and 
cf. especially: al-8akrl, Description di l' Afrique allusions are very difficult to understand. Many 
seplentrionale, Arabic text, ed. de Slane, Algiers of his poems are distinguished by an obscenity 
1857 (republ. in 1911), p. 80; French transl. which can hardly be surpassed and however great 
in J.A., 1839, series v., xiii. 142-143; al-Idrlsi. may be their importance for the social history of 
Description de I'Afriqtie et de 1 'Espagne , transl. his time, they are of little value as evidence of his 
Dozy and de Goeje, Leyden 1866, text, p. 172; poetic gifts. The “Arrows of Fate” are directed 
Fr. transl., p. 209; Leo Africanus, Descrip- against almost every one prominent in politics 
tion de I'Afriqtie , ed. Schefer, Paris 1898, iii. and society in his time. In G.O.D., iii. 241, J. 
12 sqq. ; Marmol, L' Afrique, transl. Paris 1667, ii. v. Hammer has compiled a list of them. Some 
324 — 325; Canal, Monogtaphie de I’Arrond. de of his poems which pillory existing institutions, 
Tlemcen ( in Bull. soc. d'arch. et de geolog. like the popular saints, the Kalendar-dervishes 
d'Oran , 1888, viii. 62 — 65); Rene Basset, Ne- [q. v.] etc. are of value for social history. Hardly 
dromah et Ies Traras, Paris 1901 ; A. Bel, Tlem- one important contemporary was able to escape 
cen et ses environs’, Guide illustre du touriste 2 , i his scorn and ridicule. They were all made targets 
Toulouse n. d., p 92 — 94. — For the history ' for his “Arrows of Fate” without mercy. He 
cf. the Bibl in the article 'abdalwadids, com- j attacked the jurists (^iilarnd') particularly unsparingly, 
pleted by that under ZAYANIDS, adding the refer- j Nef'i’s Turkish Ditodn has been several times 
ence to al-Baidhak, quoted above. For the rest piinted: two parts at Bulak in 1253 and in 1269 
and especially for the ancient period as well as at Stambul. Selections (with ample evidence of 
for the modern, there is a very full bibliography 'Abd al-Hamld’s censorship !) were published by 
in the notes and references in Nedromah et les Abu ’ 1 -Diya 3 Tewflk in 131 1 at Stambul. There 
Traras by R. Basset. (Alfred Bei.) are MSS. in European collections in London, Leyden 

NEF'I, the greatest satirist of the and Vienna. Mr. Walther von der Porten now 
Ottomans. 'Omar Efendi whose nom de plume (1933) in Zurich owns two particularly beautiful 
( makhlas ) was Nef'i came from the village of and old MSS. A short S tiki-name by Nef'i is 
Hasan Knl'a near Erzerum (Eastern Anatolia), mentioned in the catalogue of MSS. of the Leipzig 
Not much is known of his early life. He spent council library by H. L. Fleischer (p. 547b). 
his early years in Erzerum where the historian On his death, cf. Fara’idizada, Tcdrikh-i gulshen-i 
'All [q. v.j, who was a defterdar there, became Madrif , i., Stambul 1252, p. 668, and Na'ima, 
acquainted with him. During the reign of Ahmad I Ta'rlkh , ii. 489. 

fate brought him to the capital Stambul where Bibliography. In addition to the sources 

he worked for a time as a book-keeper. He failed mentioned cf. also Gibb, Ottoman Poems , p. 208 

in an attempt to gain the sultan’s favour or that and H.O.P . , iii. 252 sqq.-, the history of Na'ima 

of his son, the unfortunate 'Othman II, with (i. 586) and Brusal? Mehemmed Tahir, "Oth- 

some brilliant kasidas. It was not till the reign mdnll Mu'eHifletl , ii. 441 sq. (according to 

of Murad IV that he gained the imperial favour which parts of his Persian Diwdn were published 

but his malicious, sarcastic and indecent poems in the Khazine-i Fumin'). 

soon brought him into disgrace. He was appointed | (Franz Babinger) 
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NEFTA, a town in the south of Tunisia, of Nefta to terms, it was because these trees sup- 
lies 15 miles W. of Tozeur on the isthmus which plied the greater part of their income. Very abundant 
separates the depressions of the Shott al-Djarld springs (the largest of which rising north of the town 
and the Shott Gharsa. In the middle ages it was forms the Wed Nefta) assured and still assure the 
considered one of the principal centres of the life of this splendid oasis. There is at the present 
land of Kastiliya [q. v.] along with al-Hamma, day a forest of 273,000 palm-trees there. Nefta 
Takiyus and Tozeur, which was the capital. It was however also a commercial town, a wealthy 
was regarded as a very old town. Nefta as a emporium and a centre of the exchange of goods, 
matter of fact replaced the town of Nepte or Before the establishment of the Protectorate, trade 
Aggarsel-Nepte. The Roman town must now be was mainly carried on at two periods of the year: 
buried in the sands close to the present town, at the beginning of spring, when the expeditionary 
We may presume that there still existed in the force which had come from Tunis to collect taxes 
early centuries of the Muslim period visible traces could guarantee the security of the routes and at 
of the old town. Al-Bakrl tells us that the town the end of summer when the marauding Arabs 
was built of large blocks of stone (sakhr). The had left the country to buy corn in the noith. 
author of the Istibsar regards the wall which sur- Consisting of merchants and farmers with the 
rounds it as having been built by the ancients, important aristocracy of the §horfa [q. v.], the 
The dam on the Wed Nefta is made of Roman population of Nefta (estimated at the present day 
blocks if it is not actually of Roman work (Tissot). at over 13,000) is distributed over eight quarters 
Memories of the pre-Islamic past were also found separated from one another by palm-groves. Each 
among the people of Nefta. Its large population was of the quarters has its mosque. Al-Bakrl tells us 
regarded as consisting for the larger part of des- that Nefta in his day had already a great mosque, 
cendants of Christians (WkubI, Istibsar) who must several smaller places of worship and many baths, 
have retained their faith for a considerable period. The places of worship belonging to the zawiya 
Ibn Khaldun (. Berberes , i. 146, transl. i. 231) of the various brotherhoods are still characterized 
remarks on the presence of Christians in the pro- by their hemispherical or ovoid domes. The most 
vince of Kastiliya at the end of the xivth century, important zawiya is that of the Kadiriya, an in- 
The outlying position of this province perhaps fluential centre of worship. The architecture of 
explains the survival of a Christian colony, which the houses, the decoration of their fagades with 
was exceptional in Barbary. It is moreover worth lelieves of brick, contribute to give to Nefta an 
noting that the attitude of the people of Nefta imposing appearance which is also characteristic 
in religious matters has often been non-conformist, of Tozeur. 

In the tenth century, according to Ibn Hawkal, Bibliography". Tissot, Geographic compares 

Kharidiism still survived there: in the eleventh de la Province roniaine d'Afrique , ii. 685—686; 

century, according to al-Bakrl, the people of Nefta al-Ya c kubI, B. G.A. , vii., p. 10; transl., p. 77; 

still professed the Shl c a “so that this town is called Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A. , ii. 67, 69; transl. de Slane, 

Little Kufa”. We shall see that at the present in J.A.^ 1842, i. 243, 248; al-Bakrl, ed. de Slane 

day it is an important centre of maraboutism. (Algiers 1911), p. 74-75; transl. (Algiers 1913), 

The remoteness of the capital assured Nefta, like p. 152 — 153; al-ldrisl, Description de PAfrique 

other towns of the Djarld, a fairly regular political et de V Espagne , ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 105; 

independence. Like al-Hamma and Tozeur, it was transl., p. 123; Istibsar , transl. Fagnan (Pec. de 

long (probably from the peiiod of anarchy which la Soc. Arched, de Constantine , 1900), p. 79 — 

followed the Hilali invasion) governed by a council 80; Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berberes , ed. de 

of notables, the president of which held the position Slane, i. 146, 600, sqq., 640 sqq.\ transl., i. 231; 

of a feudal lord, indeed prince. In the xivth centuiy ii. 91 sqq. ; iii. 146 sqq.\ Zarkashl, Chronique 

this office was held by the family of the Banu des Almohades et des Hafcides , transl. Fagnan, 

Khalaf, who claimed to be of Ghassanid Arab p. 153, 163, 175 — 176, 228; G. Margais, Arabe* 

origin. The Banu Khalaf and the people of the en Beiberie , p. 491 — 492, 672 — 673; Daumas, 

oasis whom they ruled maintained regular relations Le Sahara algerien , Paris 1845, p. 195 — 202. 

with the Sulaimid Arabs of the great tribe of (G. Margais) 

Ko c ub who periodically frequented the country NEHAWAND. [See Nihawand.] 

around. A tradition of reciprocal service united NERGISI, properly Nergis-zade Mehmep 

these immigrant nomads and settled natives, the Efendi. an important and distinctive stylist of 
nomads defending at need against the attempts the old school, poet and calligrapher. Born 
of the central power the settled population who about 1000 (1592) in Serajevo (Bosna Serai) the 
in turn assured them their subsistence and the son of the ?iaib Nergis Ahmad Efendi, he received 
provision of their supplies. The central power his education in Constantinople where he attached 
when it felt sufficiently strung naturally endeavoured himself as a pupil to Kaf-zade Faizi c Abd al-Haiy. 
to bring the Djaiid under its authority again. On the completion of his studies he seived as 
Nefta thus underwent alternatively periods of sub- mudetri* and m?ib in Gabela, Mostar, Yeni Pazar 
jection and independence. In 744 (1343) the (Novibazar). Elbasan, Banyaluka and Monastic 
Hafsid caliph Abu Bakr sent his son Abu 'l- c Abbas lie was on intimate terms with the Shaikh al-Llam 
who secured the submission of the people of Yahya Efendi. He travelled a great deal. Nerghl 
Nefta by cutting down a part of their palm-trees was appointed imperial historiographer (ivak a 
^nd^putting to death neaily the whole of the nutvis) when Murad IV set out for Baghdad on 
a nu Khalaf.^ A century later (845 = 1441) the the campaign against Eiiwan. He died on the 
ca ip Abu Omar c Othman, having taken Nefta. march at Gebize (Gebze) on the Gulf of Izmid as the 
a ^V e . e * ecu ted the chiefs of the Banu Khalaf result of a fall from his horse and was buried 
If^th 06 1 e . town un der a kaidoi his own choice, there (1044=1634). The other statement (Habib 
a classiraf 5 * 1111 ^ ^ estluct ^ 0D °f the palm-trees — I and Riyazi) that he was buried in Aiyub is no^ 
proceduie had brought the people \ at all probable. 
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NergisI is celebrated less as a poet than as a 
stylist. His stilted and unnaturally affected style 
( NergisI lisdni) and his bombastic, overladen 
language were regarded as unsurpassed models for 
the whole of the period fascinated by this stylistic 
foolishness. Even in the older stylists far more 
importance had been attached to the word than 
to the sense. But NergisI completely sacrificed 
sense to sound and let it all disappear in bombast. 
He is the most perfect master of this style with 
a language even more florid than that of Waisi, 
whose Siyer-i Nebi he tries to outdo; his style is 
even more extravagant and artificial, more laden 
with rare words, sed expressions and obsolete 
similes than any other. 

The most celebrated of his works is his Kkamsa 
(Quintet). Originally this consisted only of the 
Kkamsa of the Nihalistan (the quintet of “off- 
shoots”) which was composed in imitation of Sa c dl’s 
Gulistan and Bus tan in Monastir. It consists of 
five parts ( nihal = offshoots), viz. stories of liber- 
ality and magnanimity; of love; legends; stories 
showing how every one gets the reward he 
deserves; lastly, legends gloiifying virtue and 
penitence. The contemporary allusions in the very 
realistic tales, little influenced by superstition, are 
important. 

This original Kkamsa was later expanded into 
the great Khamsa-i NergisI by the addition of 
four other pieces: 1. Ikslr-i Sfadet (also called 
Ikslr-i Deu'let\ Elixir of Happiness), the trans- 
lation of a portion of the KtmiyeP al-Salada of 
the Imam Ghazall, which had already been tians- 
lated by the poet Sihabf. Only Nergisfs translation 
however has become celebrated. The obligations 
of social life are dealt with in stories. This work, 
which also appeared separately, is of value for its 
ethical teaching; 2. Alashakk aNCshshak (the 
sorrows of lovers): love-stories, which NergisI 
collected when Kadi of Elbasan. As several of 
the stories in it were later included in the Nihalistan 
this part looks very small in print; 3. Kanun 
al-Reshad (canon of the straight path), a trans- 
lation of the book written for the fiingizid Sultan 
Muhammad Khubabanda: Akhlak a l- Sal tana : the 
duties of a ruler, a kind of mirror for princes. It 
is prefaced by a panegyric (jnedVui) of Sultan 
Murad IV, the Shaikh al-Islam Es c ad Efendi and 
the two Sadrs of Rum and Anatolia: Ghani-zade 
and c AzmI-zade; 4. Ghazawdt-i Alaslama: the wars 
of religion waged by the Omaiyad Maslama b. 
c Abd al-Malik against the Greeks and Byzantium. 
Maslama on his different campaigns had advanced 
as far as Constantinople, which he besieged; on 
this occasion he built the c Arab Mosque in Galata. 
The book is taken from a work of Muhyl al-Dln. 
The Kk amsa was twice printed (Bulak 1255 and 
Constantinople 1285). 

NergisI also left a collection of 50 letters : Insha 3 
or Munshdat , which were collected by Shaikh 
Mehmed b. Mehmed Shaikh!, the continuator of 
the Shakdik al- Nit' manly e. 

NergisI also wrote a historical work: IVasl al - 
kdmil fi Ahzvdl al-Wazir al-adil. , five zvasf on 
the history of the governorship of the warlike 
Bosniak Murteza Pasha, Pasha of Ofen, who died 
in 1636; this was written in Banyaluka in 1038 
(1628). The holograph of his work is in the 
Enderun-i Humayun Library in the Rewan Koshki. 
No work exists from his brief tenure of the office 
of imperial historiographer. 


NergisI was also a great calligrapher particularly 
celebrated for his speed in writing. There are 
works written by him in several libraries. 

Bibliography'. Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmdnll Alii ellijleri , i. 440 — 44 z ; Habib, 
Khatt u-Khattatan , Istanbul 1306, p. 241 ; 
Mehmed Djelal, r Othmdnll Edebiydtl Nihnuneleri , 
Istanbul 1312, p. 136; Riza, Tezkere , Istanbul 
1316, p. 97; Ibiahim Nedjml, Ta : rlkh-i Edeb 
Dersleri , Istanbul 1338, i. 129 — 133; Sami, 
Kamus al-A^ldm , vi. 4573; Thureiya, Sidjill-i 
c othmdni , iv. 158; Yeni M edjmzfa , Istanbul 1917, 
i., N°. 15 — 18; Hammer, G.O.R . , iv. 603; do., 
G. O. D ., iii. 229 ; Gibb, H. O. P ., iii. 208 ; 
Babinger, Al.O.G , , i. 1 5 1 — 1 66; do., G.O.R . , 
p. 173 — 174; Basmadjian, Es±ai sar Phistoire 
de la littlrature Ottomans , Constantinople 19 10, 
p. 124; catalogues of manuscripts in Vienna, 
Berlin and Munich. (Menzel) 

NESH 3 ET Khodta Sulaiman, an Ottoman 
poet. He was born in Adrianople in 1148 (1735), 
the son of the poet Ahmad Rafl c Efendi, then 
in exile; the latter is known as Alusahib-i Shahrydri. 
With his father, who had regained the sultan’s 
favour by writing a sharkl , which met with general 
approval, he came to Constantinople. He also ac- 
companied his father on a journey to the Hidjaz 
and the young Hadjdjl, on his way back, joined 
the Mewlewi order in Konya. After his father’s 
death, he devoted himself to study, especially Persian, 
in order to understand the Alethnewi. In Persian, 
which he came to love passionately, he attained 
a high degree of perfection with the result that 
he had more pupils than an ordinary school in 
his house in Molls Guram, where he taught Persian 
and expounded the Alethnewi (Al fthnewi-Khdni Ik). 
He enjoyed great prestige among the people. Later 
he attached himself to the Nakshbendl Shaikh 
Brusewu Emin Efendi. He held a fief and there- 
fore took pait in 1182 (176S) in the Russian 
campaign He could use the sw’ord as well as the 
pen. Neslret died in 1222 (1S07) and was buried 
outside the Top Kapu. 

He received the nom de plume of Nesh’et from 
Djlidl. Nesh 3 et was a moderate poet but an admirable 
teacher. No one would say an unkind word about 
him and they w'inked at his smoking the cibuk 
w'hich was otherwise forbidden. He wrote poetry 
in Turkish and in Persian. Many of his pupils 
far surpassed him, such as Ghalib Dede. He left 
a Dh, an which w r as printed in two parts in Bulak 
(1252 = 1836). His Ma kklas-fidme ’s (about 20 in 
the Din'dri) are distinctive in character; these are 
poems in which he bestowed epithets upon gifted 
pupils. In addition he left writings on the Nakshiye : 
Tufdn-i Mdrifet ; Tardjamat aNlskk ; Alas la k 
al- Anwar iva-Afanba c al-As/dr. His Terdje?ne-i 
Shark- i du Bait-i Aid la Dj arni was printed at 
Constantinople in 1263. A biography of him by 
his pupil Pertew Efendi which w’as continued by 
Emin Efendi is said to exist. 

Bibliography'. Brusal! Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmdnll Aid ellijleri^ ii. 461; Mu c allim Nadjl, 
AIcdJmTda , N°. 8. p. 74 — 76; do., c Othmdnll 
Shd c irleri , p. 64-70; Khazim-i Funun , Istanbul 
1312, ii. 230 ( Esldf)\ Thureiya, Sidjill-i c oth~ 
muni , iv. 552 ; Sami, Kamus al-A c ldm , vi. 
4576J Mehmed Djelal, c Othmdnll Edebiyatl 
Numunderi , Istanbul 1312, p. 263; Fliigel, Die 
arabischen . . . Hss. ... zu IVien , i. 686. 

(Menzel) 
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NESHRl . Mehemmed, an Ottoman hist- 
orian, with the nom de plume ( makhlas ) of 
Neshrl*, his origin is not definitely known. Ac- 
cording to Ewliya Celebi (, Siyahetndma , i. 247), 
he belonged to Germian-eli [q.v]. c AIl, Kunh 
al-Akhbdr , v. 225 sketches the career of a certain 
Mewlana Mehemmed b. Neshrl among the c ulania 
of Murad II. According to him, the latter came 
at an early age to Brussa, studied there at the 
Sultan Medrese, was appointed vuidems there 
and died in Brussa. In view of the rarity of the 
name — indeed it is not otherwise known — , it 
is probable that this Mehemmed b. Neshrl was 
the grandfather of the historian. As to the latter 
we know only that he was a teacher in Brussa 
and it may be assumed that he died there in 
926 (1520). 

Neshrl wrote under the title Djihan-numa a 
history of the world in six parts, of which only 
the sixth, dealing with Ottoman history, seems 
to have survived. This, usually called Tc/i Ikh Al-i 
c Othnian , is obviously a compilation but the que- 
stion is still unsettled whether Neshrl was the 
compiler or whether he copied a compilation 
already in existence in order to add it as a sixth 
part (kisi/i) to his own compilation on the history 
of the world (cf. P. Wittek, in A/. O. G ., i. 130, 
who decides for the second hypothesis). There 
are suspicious echoes of the work of c AshTk Pasha- 
Zade and of Bihishtl’s Chronicle (cf. F. Babinger, 
G. 0 . W., p. 43 sq ) and it should perhaps be 
investigated whether the meddah Neshrl made a 
popular version of Bihishtl’s Ta > ?-lkh which was 
written in an elevated style, or the stylist BihishtI 
rewrote the work of Neshrl in elegant language. 
The sixth part of the Djihan'numa is divided 
into three sections ( labakat ): End ad- i Oghuz , 
Saldjuks of Rum and the House of c Othman The 
history of the Ottomans is narrated down to the 
time of Bayazid II; the work comes down only 
to the year 1485, that is, as far as his sources go, 
of which one went up to 1485. He concludes 
with a kaslda in praise of the ruling sultan in 
the middle of the reign of Bayazid II. Neshii 
had considerable influence on contemporary and 
later historiography and is fiequently cited as a 
source, e. g by c All, Sa c d al*Din, Solak-zade and 
Munedjdjim-bashi. A full survey of the contents 
of the TcLrikh of Neshrl is given by Wittek, in 
AI.O.G ., i. 77 — 150. It has so far not been 
published. There are a number of good manu- 
scripts in existence, e. g. in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tional in Paris (Snppl. Turc , N°. 1 53, a very 
handsome MS) and N°. 1183 of the Charles 
Schefer collection, and in Vienna, Nat. Bibl., N°. 
986 (cf. Fliigel, Kat ., ii. 209). Specimens of his 
text have often been published; see a list of them 
in F. Babinger, G.O.IV ., p. 39. 

Bibliography : Cf. the sources collected 
by F. Babmger, G. 0 . W.^ p. 39, notably J. H. j 
Mordtmann, in /si., x. (1920), p. 159 sqq ; xii. 
( J 9 2 3 )i P* 168 sqq . ; also J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . /)., 
i- 3 * 2 - (Franz Babingfr) 

NESIMl, Smyid c Imad al-DIn, known as 
Neslml, an early Ottoman poet and mystic, , 
believed to have come from Nesim near Baghdad, 
whence his name Neslmi. As a place of this 
name no longer exists, it is n«»t certain whether 
the lakab should not be derived simply from 
nasim “zephyr, breath of wind". That Nesiml was 
ol iurkoman origin seems to be fairly ceitain , 


although the u Saiyid” before his name also points 
to Arab blood. Turkish was as familiar to him 
as Persian ; for he wrote in both languages. Arabic 
poems are also ascribed to him. Little is known 
of his life; it fell in the reign of Murad I (1359- 
1390) as his biographers tell us. He was at first 
a member of the school of Shaikh Shibll (247 — 
334 t= 861 — 945) but about 804 (1401) he be- 
came an enthusiastic follower of Fadl Allah Hurufl 
[q. v.] with whom he was undoubtedly personally 
acquainted. He championed the views of his master 
with ardour and at the risk of his life. The poet 
Refi c i, author (81 1 = 1408) of the Besharet-nante 
[copies in London, cf. Rieu, Cat., p. 164 sq. and 
Vienna, cf. Flugel, Katal p. 461 and 462 (two 
MSS., the second more complete]), and presumably 
a Gendj-ndme (in Vienna, cf. Flugel, Kat.^ i. 720) 
was his pupil. A certain Shah Khandan who was 
a dervish mystic is mentioned as his full brother. 
Nesiml met a cruel death in 820 (1417 — 1418) 
in Aleppo where he was flayed for his heretical 
poems on a fetwa of the extremely fanatical mufti. 
He is considered the greatest poet and preacher 
of the Huiufl sect. His work consists of two col- 
lections of poems, one of which, the rarer, is in 
Persian and the other in Turkish. The Turkish 
Diiean consists of 250 — 300 ghazels and about 
150 quatrains, but the existing MSS. differ con- 
siderably from the printed edition (Stambul 1298 = 
1881). No scholarly edition has so far been under- 
taken. The Persian Diiodn has not been examined 
at all. Nesiml’s spiritual influence on the dervish 
system of the earlier Ottoman empire was con- 
siderable. The pro- c AIid guilds in particular honour 
Nesiml as one of their masters, testimony to whose 
far-reacliing influence is found even in the earlier 
European travellers like Giov. Antonio Menavino 
(c. 1540; cf F. Babinger, in />/., xi 19, note 1 , 
from which it is evident that Nicolas de Nicolay 
copied him and therefore cannot be regarded as 
an independent source, as Gibb, H. O. P , i. 356 jy. 
thought) and Sir Paul Ricaut (xviith century; cf. 
Gibb, H. 0 . P , i. 357 sqq.). Neslml’s importance 
as a poet and mystic can only be estimated and 
realised in connection with a thorough study of 
the older Hurufl texts, among which a most im- 
portant one is that mentioned but not recognised 
, by \V. Pertsch, Pers. Handschr. Berlin , p. 264 sq. 
N°. 221 by Saiyid c All al-A c la (d. 822=1419) 
because it might show the connection of the Hu- 
rufiya with the Bektashlya. Neslml’s poems were 
; made popular in earlier times, especially by the 
wandering Kalendar dervishes [q. v.] and were 
known to every one. 

Bibliography'. Gibb, H.O.P ., i. 343 W » 
J. v. Hammer, G.O.D . , i. 1 24 sq. \ also the 
Ottoman biographers of poets who however con- 
tribute practically nothing to the life history 
of Nesiml. (Franz Babinger) 

NESTORIANS. The Christian community 
( millet ) which we know as Nestorians is at the 
present day better known under the name of 
c a shir at or djiln. Down to the war of 1914 they lived 
in the central part of Kurdistan which lies between 
Mawsil [see mo^ui.]. Wan and Urmiya [see urmiya]. 
Their mam nucleus was represented by the high- 
land Nestorians, in practice independent, living 
in the inaccessible legions of the highlands on the 
middle course of the Great Zab, Tiyari, Tkhutna. 
Tkhub, I)jilu, Dizz, Uri, Salabekan, Baz, etc. Out- 
side of this national centre the Nestorians are 
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found scattered in enclaves among the Muham- 
madan population, Kurd and Persian, of the 
adjoining districts: Gawar, Tergawar, Mergawar, 
Shamdlnan [q. v .] 5 on the plateau of Urmiya (some 
sixty villages), in this town itself; finally in the 
north at Salamas, BashkaLa Khoshab and in the 
south in Mawsil and around it (Alkosh etc.). 

Geography. It may be useful here to touch on 
some of the salient features of the Nestorian country 
in the strict sense, which is but very little known. 
We mean by this the area on both sides of the 
middle course of the Great Zab, in the part where 
it describes an arc towards the east, between 37" 
and 37 0 30' N., 43 0 30' and 44 0 E. In Layard 
( Nineveh , i.) we have a description of the Nestorian 
districts on the right bank: the upper Tiyari with 
fiumbi and the greater part of the Lower Tiyaii 
with Ashita and Lizan. We shall give here a 
general account of those on the left bank, namely, 
going from N. to S. and from W. to E. : Dizz, 
Kiu, the eastern part of the Lower Tiyari, Tal, 
Walto, Tkhuma (with Tkhub) ; further to the east, 
Djilu, Baz and lastly Ishtazin. All these districts 
lie in the folds of the massif which the Turks 
know by the general name of Djilu Dagh, but 
which for the natives has a number of summits. 
This massif of Djilu Dagh to some degree forms 
a curve in the inverse direction of the arc of the 
Great Zab. 

History. The teaching of the Nestorians, who 
were very active missionaries, was at one time 
very widely disseminated in Asia. An inscription 
in Chinese and Syriac was discovered at Singanfu. 
At Travancore, in South India, there is still a 
Nestorian community in existence. It was under 
the Sasanians that the Nestorians played an im- 
poitant part. It is true that under Shapur 11(309- 
379), Vazdegird I (399 — 420) and Bahram V 
(420 — 438) severe persecutions took place for 
various reasons, of which the extraordinary spread 
of the sect was not the least. On the other hand, 
purely political reasons, fear of Byzantine influence, 
made the Persian government distrustful of them. 
We know for example, that the Byzantine emperor 
demanded from Bahram V and Khusraw I the 
free exercise of the Christian religion. Permanent 
good relations between the Nestorian Church and 
the state therefore date only from the declaration 
of independence of the Eastern Syrian church 
under a Catholicos of Seleucia with a dyophysite 
confession of faith. The most flourishing period 
of Nestorianism was therefore in the reign of 
Hormizd IV and at the beginning of the reign 
of Khusraw II, i. e. from 578 to 605 A. n. Under 
the influence of Gabriel of Siggar, who had gone 
over to the monophysites, Khusraw II began to 
persecute the Nestorians; one result was that from 
609 to 628, the year of Khusraw’s death, the 
position of Catholicos remained vacant. Two events 
in this period are of special importance to us. 
The first was the establishment of Christianity in 
Central Kurdistan, wlieie we still find direct and 
indirect traces of it at every step: churches, 
monasteries, traditions, place-names. In the fifth 
century the faith gained ground daily among the 
people of the high plateaus of Iran proper and 
among the Kurds. Pethion (d. 447) conducted 
a very successful missionary campaign in these 
mountains, which was crowned by his martyrdom. 
Emulating him, Saba, the “teacher of the heathen”, 
went among the Kurds, who were sun-worshippers. 


His eloquence supported by numerous miracles 
gained many converts ( J. I.abourt, Le Christianisme 
dans V Empire Perse sous la Dynastic Sassanidt , 
Paris 1904). Let us not foiget this first Nestorian 
advance into Kurdistan. The oldest Nestorian 
churches in Central Kurdistan date from the fourth 
and fifth centuries. These are Mar Zaya at Djilu; 
Mar Bishu at Iil; Mar Saba (ruins) at Kocanis; 
Mari Memo at Oramar. The monastery and church 
of Mar Saba at Ashita in Tiyari were also held 
in great veneration but we do not know their date. 
Secondly we must note here how relations were 
established between the Nestorians and Islam (Tor 
Andrae, Der Unsprung des Islams unci das Christen- 
lum , Upsala 1926). The part played by the 
Nestorians at a certain period under the Sasanians 
explains the conversion of theYaman to Nestorianism 
at its conquest by the Persian general Wahriz in 
597. It was in the Nestorian form that Christianity 
penetrated into Arabia in the zone of Persian in- 
fluence, i. e. from Hadramawt to Palmyra. We 
know the names of six Nestorian bishoprics on 
the eastern shore of Arabia. The first to be founded 
was that of 'Oman (acts of Councils 424, 544, 
576, 676). A Christian community on the island 
of Sokotra used to receive its priests from the 
Catholicos of Peisia. Relations with Peisia were 
established by sea. By the time of Muhammad the 
South Arabian church was already Nestorian. We 
have definite evidence of this in the fact that 
Saiyid, prince of Nedjran, came with the bishop 
Isho'yab to Muhammad to seek favours. BarHebraeus 
who records the incident adds that the Prophet 
gave them a document ordering the Arabs to see 
that no injury was done to the Christians and to 
help them to rebuild their churches. The priests 
and monks were to be exempt from the poll-tax, 
which besides was not in general to exceed 4 zuse 
for the poor and 12 for the state. According to 
another source, the bishop only wrote to Muhammad. 
A passage in a letter of Isho'yab III (647 — 648) 
shows that the relations between Arabs and 
Nestorians were very good. This may be attri- 
buted to the fact that the Christology of the 
Nestorians was much more acceptable to the Mus- 
lims than that of the monophysites. Every Nestorian 
church in the east possessed its own version of 
the letter of protection alleged to have been given 
by the Prophet (cf. for example that given by 
George Dav. Malech in his History of the Syrian 
Hation and the old Evangelical-Apostolic Church 
of the East). In any case this letter did not pre- 
vent (see below) the proclamation of the djihad 
from which the Nestorians later suffered so much. 

The life of the Nestorian Church during the 
period from the Muhammadan conquest to the 
establishment of the Mongols need not detain us 
here, as it is pait of the religious history of the 
Christian sects. We need only mention as parti- 
cularly concerning Adhaibaidjan that the Jacobite 
and Nestorian rites were rivals there. Thus from 
630 to 1265 we have a line of Jacobite bishops. 
We know also (Assemani, Bill. Or., Ill/ii. 707) of 
Nestorian bishoprics both to the east of Lake Urmiya 
and also in the country of Lake Wan and Central 
Kurdistan. It is not always easy to identify the 
names found there. We have good evidence of 
the antiquity of Nestorianism in Salamas where 
there is in the burial ground of Khosrawa an 
epitaph of the vii'h century recording the name 
of Khosro Eskolaya “the student Khusraw” (cf. 
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Duval, Dialecte neo-aramien , 1883). Under the 
Mongols we find at first that the Nestorian 
priests (i irkauri) were treated with consideration 
at the taking of Baghdad (Hammer, Ilchan ., ii. 
152). We know also that Hulagu’s wife was a 
Christian : at the taking of Arbil, the see of an 
important Nestorian metropolitan (Adharbaidjan 
was also under it), the lances of the Mongol horse- 
men bore little crosses. Later, in proportion as 
the Mongols became converted to Islam, the 
Nestorians became subjected to persecution, and 
particularly after the invasion of Timur they sought 
refuge in the mountains of Kurdistan from which 
they did not begin to emerge till the beginning 
of the xvi'h century when they spread eastwards 
towaids the region of Urmiya and S. E. towards 
Mawsil ; Duval (op. cit ., p. 9, note 4) gives notes j 
on the different residences of the Nestoiian patriarchs 
after the taking of Ba gh dad in 1258. It was under 
the Patriarch Simeon IV in 1450, that an innovation 
was introduced, making the episcopate hereditary ; 1 
this produced a schism in the Nestorian community- 
in 1551 when Sulakha was elected in opposition 
to Simeon Bar Mama. From this dates the term 
“Chaldaeans” henceforth applied to these Nestorians ! 
who recognised the supiemacy of Rome, while 
English and American writers speak constantly of 
the “Assyrians' 1 , and lastly the Nestorians them- 
selves like to be called Suriai. In Russian the 
name used is aisor'i. In the second half of the 
xvii* century, the bishop Mar Vusif recognised 
the authority of Rome and received the title of 
Catholic Patriarch of Babylon and Chaldaea, while 
one of his near relatives, elected patriarch of the 
Nestorians and remaining faithful to this rite, was 
enthroned under the name, henceforth hereditary, 
of Mar Sljim'un and at once set out for the moun- 
tains of Central Kurdistan, where his residence was 
sometimes at Kutanis and sometimes at Djulamerk. 
Thus originated this quasi-autonomous community 
of Nestorian highlanders in which an ecclesiastical 
authority exists alongside of a purely tribal organi- 
sation. Indeed while the supreme power is in the 
hands of a hereditary Mar Shmvun (passing from 
uncle to nephew) having the title of patriarta 
d-madenkha , who was conseciated patriarch by the 
Metropolitan Mar Hnan'ishu, living in Dera Resh 
at Shamdinan. each tribe (shabta) had alongside of 
a bishop (a buna), the ecclesiastical chief, a mahk 
or lay chief, distinguished by peacock feathers fixed 
on his conical felt hat, a characteristic feature of 
dress. The custom of the men arranging their hair 
in little pigtails may also be mentioned. The mdlik 
had power to declare war on another tribe and 
to conclude peace. 

The tribal organisation and mode of life of these 
highlanders have caused some writers to give them 
the name of “Christian Kurds” (Garzoni, Lerch). 

A. Wigram in the introduction to his History • 
of the Assyrian Church thinks that some at least 
of the Christians of Ilakkari [cf. Kurds] are of 
Kurd origin although they deny it vigorously. On 
the other hand, there are Kurd tribes who remember 
that they were once Christians. Othei writers(Grant), 
led astray perhaps by the theocratic aspect of 
Nestorian society, the names and certain Biblical 
traditions, see in them evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that the Nestorians are the descendants 
of the ten tribes of Israel. We know however 
w lc actually are the Jewish communities in 
Kurdistan, quite distinct from the Christian groups 1 


in dress and customs. Only their language is 
also a Neo-Aramaic dialect. — The Highland 
Nestorians annually pay Mar Shim c un a contribution 
called risk d-skita. The arrears due to the Turkish 
tieasury were simply left to mount up. Cuinet 
(p. 749 — 751), speaking of the autonomous tribes, 
gives the total of arrears as already 160,000 £T 
in his time. There was besides somewhere in the 
Nestorian country (cf. Lalayan, who gives a photo- 
graph) a “rock of the collector of taxes” marking 
the limit beyond which this official never risked 
going. — The relations of the Nestorian hillmen 
with their Kurdish neighbours were no worse than 
those of the highlanders with one another usually 
are. The interest of the tribe came before every 
consideration of religion, so that ad hoc alliances 
could be concluded between the Kurds and the Nesto- 
rians for joint action against their co-religionists. 

“The grass grows quickly over the blood spilt 
in a just battle”. A kind of fair play is therefore 
the ruling principle of the inter-tribal code. There 
are, it is true, exceptional cases. The pan-Islamism 
of c Abd al-Hamid had its unpleasant repercus- 
sions in Kurdistan; the Turkish officials appointed 
there after the revolution of 1907 only complicated 
the position still further. Since the affairs of the 
Nestorians and Kurds were conducted on a tribal 
basis, we find the door of the patriarch’s residence 
open to Kurds and Nestorians indifferently, who 
come to settle their disputes and hospitality is 
offered to all alike. On the other hand, we find 
the Nestorians seeking the good offices of Shaikh 
Salim of Barzan known as the “Christian Shaikh”, 
who was executed by the Turks in Mawsil at the 
beginning of the War. 

The Nestorians and the Djihad. Even 
before the official outbreak of hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey, in August 1914, the patriarch 
Mar Shim c un was invited by Djewdet Bey. the 
1 ic all of Wan, to come to see him. Presents were 
lavished upon him and assurances given that all 
1 the grievances of the Nestorians would be redressed. 

, As a result of the proclamation of the djihad 
\ however, the atmosphere became heavy in Kurdi- 
j stan. In November, Turkey entered the war and 
: the persecution of the Nestorians of Albak (Bash- 
kal c a) began at once. In Persia fighting broke out 
between the Christians of the Urmiya region and 
the Bekzade Kurds. At the end of 1914, the Russians 
evacuated Urmiya and Salamas. Those Christians 
! who did not save themselves in time by going to 
1 Djulfa perished in large numbers. As to the Nestorians 
of the highlands, although the massacres and 
deportations of Armenians were at their height, 
the Turks endeavoured to attach the Patriarch to 
their side and to secure the loyalty of the Nestorians. 
Complete educational freedom, good rifles, subsidies 
and grants to the Patriarch and to the bishops 
and maliks, all these things were promised in vain. 
Mar Shim c un retired to the paiticularly inaccessible 
district of Dizz from which the Patriarch’s personal 
bodyguard had always been recruited. About this 
time an “accidental” shot killed Mar Shim c un’s 
uncle Nestorus, who was, it was said, urging a 
more conciliatoiy policy towaids the Turks. After 
an interview, which decided matters, with the 
Russian commander at Muhandjik, near Salamas, 
the Patriarch on May 10, 19 1 5, issued the order 
for mobilisation. The fortune of war resulted in 
the Nestorians, at first encouraged by the Russian 
successes m Wan and Urmiya at the beginning 
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of the summer, being left to their own resources. . 
To be brief, with the help of the Barzani Kurds, J 
the Turks sacked Tkhuma, Tiyari, Djilu and Baz* 
We may note especially the destruction of the ir- 
rigation canals exactly as was done in Sargon’s 
campaign in the same region. The famous church 
of Mar Zaia at Djilu, of the fourth century, was 
desecrated for the first time in its long history. 
Interesting ex voto , Chinese vases, brought theie 
in early days by missionaries, disappeared. The 
inviolability enjoyed by Mar Zaia is said to have 
been due to a letter guaranteeing it written on 
a piece of cloth, attributed to the Prophet (cf. above). 
After this disaster the Nestorians withdrew to their 
summer pastures, at a height of 10,000 feet. This 
final trial was a painful one. Harassed by the 
Kurds, with insufficient food and no salt, the 
Nestorians nevertheless held out. The Patriarch, 
taking refuge on the plateau of Shina, endured 
privations which were even harder for him who 
could not eat meat (even the mother of the 
patriarch apparent must not eat meat). The Nestoiian 
rcfiat of Gawar were massacied at this time under 
the orders of Nuri Bey. Finally in October 1915 
a skilful retreat was carried through. The Kuids 
were actually holding the approaches to the Persian 
frontier. A detour was effected towards Albak in 
the north via Kotranis (Berwar) and the bridges 
were burned after crossing the Great Zab. The Kurds 
succeeded however in threatening the retreat by 
using the natural bridge of Hezekian, but were 
driven back by Malik Khoshaba of Tiyari whose 
biavery is destined to become legendary. In the 
month of November the exodus of the Nestorians 
was completed and they were safe within the 
Russian lines at Salamas. The Russian authorities 
organised assistance for the refugees, who to the | 
number of 40,000 were settled in the Persian ! 
districts of Khoi Salamas and Urmiya where they [ 
remained till 1918. After the departure of the j 
Russians as a result of the revolution, the Nestorians 
formed detachments with the help of Russian [ 
munitions and instructors and opposed the advance 
into Adharbaidjan of the Turks led by c AlI Ihsan 
Pasha. Towards the end of the summer of 1918, 
however, their munitions being exhausted, the 
Nestorians left the region of Urmiya via Sulduz-Sain 
Kal c a— Bidjar for Hamadhan where the English forces 
then were. From there the refugees were sent to 
the concentration camp of Bakuba near Baghdad. 
The Patriarch was no longer alive. Led into an 
ambush by the Shikak Kurd chief Isma c il Agha 
Simko, Mar Shim c un was treacherously assassinated 
at Kohne Shehr on March 4, 1918. 

The Nestorian community is now living in 
scattered groups in the ‘Irak, Persia, Syria etc. 
The post-war history of the Nestorians is closely 
bound up with the problem of the wilayet of 
Mawsil, finally attached to the c Irak. The line 
adopted for the northern boundary of the wilayet 
in question, however, leaves the Nestoiian districts j 
to Turkey and it is very unlikely that they can 
return there. The martial qualities of the Nestorians 
were used by the British authorities who raised 
four battalions from them, which were very useful 
especially at the beginning of their establishment 
in the c Iiak. : 

In conclusion a few words should be said about 1 
the Nestorians of the region of Lake i 
Urmiya. Those of Salamas believe (Duval, op. cit.') 1 
that they are aborigines converted in the early I 


centuries of our era. In 1883 there were however 
only fifteen Nestorian families, the remaining 3,000 
having become Roman Catholics under the bishop 
Mar Isho c yab (d. 1789). As to the Nestorians of 
the plateau of Urmiya, they preserve a tradition 
according to which their immediate ancestors came 
down from the mountains five or six centuries 
ago, which conesponds very closely to historic 
fact. The Nestorians of Urmiya have been the 
object of lively competition among the missions, 
of which the Presbyterian was first established 
(1832). The Roman Catholic Lazarists followed 
in 1863 and finally an Orthodox mission, the 
brotherhood of Cyril and Methodius, began work 
in 1905. At one time shortly before the War, 
there were also Anglican and Catherian missions. 
The work of the missions has made quite appre- 
ciable modifications not only in the beliefs of 
this ancient Christian community but also in its 
life and customs. Although little information has 
been preserved on the subject, there is reason 
to believe that the Nestorians of Urmiya also 
lived under the authority of malik s, who were 
recognised by the Shahs as the official represen- 
tatives of the community. We have seen a number 
of firmans preserved in the family of Dr. Johanna 
Malik. They were administered according to the 
old collection of canon law called Sunhados of 
which Shamasha Yu?ff Kaleta published a new 
edition in 1916 at the American Mission Press. 

This is probably only one of the versions of the 
Synodicon, which we know in the Abbe Chabot’s 
edition with its wealth of learning. In the eyes of 
the Muslim authorities the Nestorians were zimmi 
( dhimmi\ cf. dhimma ) and their position was regu- 
lated by Muhammadan law. With the coming of the 
missionaries, the position gradually changed. The 
malik s were replaced by millet bashi , each dependent 
on his respective mission. The Persian governor 
had to appoint a serperest , an official whose special 
duty was to deal with foreigners and those under 
their protection. During the War a national council 
called motwa was organised, which dealt not only 
with the defence of Christian interests before the 
local authorities but, especially after the addition 
to their numbers of the Nestorians from Turkey, 
l acquired a certain political character but later 
disappeared in the general debacle. — In conclusion 
it should be mentioned that in the present article 
we have confined ourselves mainly to the Nestorian 
highlanders of Central Kurdistan. The historical 
phenomenon that we have been led to study in 
this connection is far from being so limited and 
simple, for it demands not only consideration of 
linguistic problems, the ramifications of which go 
back to a remote past through Aramaic, but also 
of facts of ethnology even less known which 
are implied in the idea of Nestorianism. Finally 
the geographical area is also enormous if we 
remember for example the epigraphic material 
from Russian Central Asia. 
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Lidzbarski, Wright etc. (B. Nikitine) 

NEW% Yahya r». PIr c AlI b. Nasuii, an 
Ottoman theologian and poet, with the 
nom de plume ( makhlas ) of New c I, was born in 
Malghara (Rumelia), the son of Shaikh Pir C AU 
in 940 (1533). Up to his tenth year he was taught j 
by his learned father and then became a pupil 
of Karamanl-zade Mehemmed Efendi. His fellow 
pupils were BakI, the poet [q.v.] and Sa c d al-Dln, 
the famous historian [q. v.] . Pie was an intimate friend I 


of the former. He joined the 'Ulema 3 , became 
muderris of Gallipoli in 973 ( 1 5 ^ 5 ) anc ^ after 
filling several other offices became a teacher in the 
Medrese of Mihr u-Mah Sultan. In 998 (1598) he 
was appointed Kadi of Baghdad but before he 
could take up office Sultan Murad III appointed 
him tutor to his son Mustafa and to the princes 
Bayazfd, c Othman and c Abd Allah. W r hen aftei 
Murad Ill's death (1003 = 1595 ) the usual slaughter 
of the princes deprived him of all the charges, he 
retired completely from public life and lived on 
a pension granted him by the new sultan. He died 
at Stambul in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1007 (June 1599) and 
was buried in the court of the Shaikh Wefa 3 mosque. 
His son was New c i-zade c Ata 3 I [q. v.]. 

New c I was a man of great learning and his 
encyclopaedic knowledge was most clearly revealed 
in the best known of his works, the Nat^idj al- 
Funun 70 a - Ala h as i n al-Mutun , in which he surveyed 
the twelve most important branches of learning; 
on it cf. [J. v. Hammer] Encyklopddische Lbersicht 
der Wissenschaften des Orients , part i. (Leipzig 
1804), p. 22 sqq. and the German translation of 
the story of Shadan and Beshlr, ibid., p. 24 sqq, 
which forms the concluding section of this work, 
Brusali Mehemmed Tahir gives a list of other 
prose works in his c Othmdnli Mid ellifleri , iii. 437 S( l 
with references to the libraries in which they are 
In poetry New c I imitated the style of his contem- 
porary BakI without however reaching his level, 
His poems which were collected in a scarce Dhvdn 
(MS. in Stambul, Hamldlye library), lack ease and 
betray too readily the learned author who frequently 
makes his work difficult to understand with unusual 
words and obscure allusions. He tries his skill in 
different forms of verse, the kaslda, ghazel, and 
methnewl, without however attaining popularity 
in any one of them. His fame as a poet is 
completely overshadowed by that of his contem- 
porary and friend BakI. NewTs high position 
as an author he owes to his learned work, 
particularly the already mentioned encyclopaedia, 
which was very popular, as is evident from the 
numerous MSS. still in existence in European 
collections (e.g. Berlin, Bologna, Dresden, Leyden, 
London [3 copies], Upsala, Vienna). A Sulaiman- 
ndme by him (Paris, Bib. Nat ., cod. reg. 44, Cat. 
N°. 308 und F. Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 76) does 
not seem to be mentioned by his biographeis. 
His son New c i-zade c Ata 3 I wrote a very full life 
of him (p. 418 — 27 of the dhail to Tashkopru- 
zade’s work). 

Bibliography: J. v. Hammer, G.O.D . , 
iii. 10S; Gibb, H. O.P., iii. 1 7 1 sqq.\ HadjdjI 
Khalifa, Fedhleke, i. 120 sqq.. also the biogra- 
phies of poets by KinaB-zade and c AhdL 

(Franz Babinger) 

NEW C I-ZADE C ATA 3 I, c Ata 3 Allah, an 
Ottoman author and poet, better known as 
c Ata 3 I with the nom de plume New c I-zade, i.e. son 
of New c I, was born in 991 (1583) in Stambul, as 
the son of the celebrated New'i [q. v.]. After the 
death of his father from whom he received his early 
education, he placed himself under Kafzade Faid 
Allah Efendi, the compiler of an anthology, and 
later under Akhi-zade c Ahd al-Halim Efendi He 
then joined the c Ulema 3 but did not attain an> 
of the higher offices. After becoming a mitlazun. 
he was appointed a judge and served in this 
capacity in a number of Rumelian towns. lik e 
Lofca, Silistria, Ruscuk, Tirnovo, Monastir (Bitolj). 
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Trikkala and Uskiib (Skoplje). Soon after his 
retirement from this sphere of activity he died in 
1041 (1634) in his native city of Stambul; here 
he was buried beside his father. 

c Ata 3 I is best known for his continuation (dhail) in 
Turkish of Tashkopruzade’s Shakaik a l- N id man iy a. 
This work, entitled Hada'ik al- Idaho? ik fi Tak- 
milat al-Shakcdik contains, in addition to a sup- 
plement to the Shako? ik in which a place is given 
to m any scholars of the time of Sulaiman and 
Selim II, overlooked by Tasbkoprlizade, the bio- 
graphies of Ottoman 'Ulema 3 and dervish shaikhs 
down to the reign of Murad IV (on the contents 
see F. Babinger, G.O.IV p. 172). Death prevented 
the author from continuing his work, which was 
taken up by others. 'Atari’s book contains 999 
biographies. It is written in a very artificial style 
permeated with Persian, which was popular at the 
time. c Ata 3 I also enjoyed a great reputation as 
a poet. He wrote a quintet ( Khamsa ) on the 
contents of which see Gibb, H.O.d iii. 234 sqq. 
The Hadcdik al-HakU?ik, manuscripts of which 
are also common (cf. F. Babinger, G.O.IV., p. 172 
to which may now be added Stambul, Lala Isma'll, 
N°. 339), was printed at Stambul (15 -f- 771 pp. 
2°) in 1268. The poetry still awaits a printer. 
c AtaYs significance as a prose writer is much 
greater than as a poet. 

Bibliography : Cf. F. Babinger, G.O.IV ., 
p. 17 1 sq. and the works there given, especially 
J. v. Hammer, G.O.D. , iii. 475 ; Gibb, Id.O.P ., i 
iii. 232 sqq. ; Brockelmann, G. A. L ., ii. 427 ! 
(where he is wrongly, according to F. Wiistenfeld, j 
G. A. IV. , called Muhammad); Hadjdji Khalifa, j 
Fedhleke , ii 168; Rida, Tedhkire , p. 70 sq.' ' 
Muhibbi, Khulasa . Cairo 1284, iv. 263. 

(Franz Babinger) 

NEWRES, the name of two Ottoman 
poets. 

I. c Abd al-Razzak known as Newres, or more 
accurately Newies-i Kadim, “Newres the Elder”, 
to distinguish him from 'Othman Newres [q. v.], 
came from Kirkuk (near Baghdad) and was probably 
of Kurdish oiigin. He seems however to have 
come to Stambul at an early age to prosecute 
his studies. Here he became a muderris but in 
the year 1 159 (1746) entered upon a legal career. 
Accoiding to the Sid/ill-i c othmani , he held the 
office of kadi in Sarajevo and Kutahya. His sharp 
tongue which found particular expression in daring 
and malicious chronograms (tawarik/i) earned him 
banishment to Rethymno (Crete) along with the 
poet Hashmet and then to Brussa; he was later, 
according to Wasif ( Tidrlkh , p. 211), sent back to 
Kutahya. In any case lie died in Brussa in Sh uvwal 
1175 (May 1762) of a broken heart and was buried 
in the cemetery opposite the entrance to the mos- 
que of Fir Uftade Muhammad the founder of the 
order of the Djalwatiya. c Abd al-Razzak Newres com- 
posed a Diwan in Persian and Turkish (pr. Stambul 
1290 and we believe 1304), and also a history of 
the war with Nadir Shah in 1143 ( 173 °) which 
he took part on the staff of Heklm-Oghlu 'All 
Pasha. The little book called Tebriziye-i Hekim - 
O gh lu C A/J Pasha is written in ornate language and 
is of no historical value. The fair copy in the author's 
hand is preserved in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek 
(Cod. Or. 8° 2186). Newres also enjoyed the 
reputation of being a distinguished mundii. Excerpts 
from his drisha 3 are given by J. v. Hammer in his 
G.O.R. , ix. 643 sq. His Diwan is called Adabali gh 


aPHikam which gives the year 1172 (1758) for 
its completion (cf. however a similarly titled work 
in Vienna: Fliigel, Cat., iii. 486, N°. 1991 !). 

Bibliography". Cf. F. Babinger, G. O. IV., 
p. 294 sq. with further references. The promised 
very full bio-bibliography of Newres Efendi by 
Ibn al-Amln Mahmud Kemal Bey has not yet 
appeared (1933). 

2. c Oxhman, called Newres or, to distinguish 
him from his older namesake, Newres-i Djedid, 
came from Chios. He held several military posts 
in the capital and died there in 1293 (1876) in 
retirement. He is buried in the Karadja Ahmed 
cemetery in Skutari. His collected poems have 
been twice printed, Stambul 1257 and Stambul 
1290 (by Yusuf Kamil Pasha) ( Diivan-i c Othman 
Newres). In 1302 there was published at the 
suggestion of c Abd al-Kailm Nadir Pasha in Stambul 
under the title Ether A Nadir specimens of his 
prose and verse. A Turkish translation of the 
Gnlistan by him exists in MS. c Othman Newres had 
a very thorough command of the three languages 
of Islam and wrote poetry in all three. His work 
however is hardly of permanent value. 

Bibliography'. Brusalf Mehemmed Tahir, 
c Othmanli Mit ellifleri, iii. 465 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

NICEA. [See IznTk.] 

NIEBLA (Ar. Labla), a little town in the 
S. W. of Spain, 45 miles \V. of Seville on the 
right bank of the Rio Tinto. Now much decayed, 
it has less than 2,000 inhabitants and is in the 
judicial district of Moguer, in the province of 
Huelva. It is the ancient Ilipla. In the Visigothic 
period it was the see of a bishop. In the Muslim 
! period it enjoyed considerable prospeiity It formed 
; part of the district of al-Sharaf ( Ajarafe ) and 
was also called al-Hamra 3 , “the red”, no doubt 
from the colour of its ramparts and of the 
water of its river. It was particularly an olive- 
growing centre. The gentian was also cultivated 
there and deposits of alum and of sulphate of iron 
were worked. 

Niebla was taken in 94 (713) by c Abd al- c Aziz, 
son of Musa b. Nusair [q. v.]. In 149 (766) it 
was the starting point of the rising of Sa c id al- 
Matari al-Yahsubl who seized Seville but was soon 
defeated and slain by the troops of c AbdaI-Rahman I. 
The town in 230 (844) suffered from a visit of the 
Normans (A/ad/Iis ; q.v.). In 284 (897) it rebelled 
against the Umaiyads : it was however retaken 
by force of arms in 304 (917) by order of c Abd 
al-Rahman al-Nasir by his general Badr b. Ahmad. 
At the time of the fall of the Caliphate, it became 
the capital of a little kingdom formed in 414 
(1024) by Abu VAbbas Ahmad b. Yahya al- 
Yah^ubi, who took the lahab of Tadj al-Dawla, 
which also comprised the lands of Huelva and of 
Djabal al-'Uyun (Gibraleon). This prince died in 
433 (i°4l) an d was succeeded by his brother 
Muhammad c Izz al-Dawla. The c Abbadid sovereign 
of Seville al-Mu c tadid [q. v.] soon displayed his 
desire to annex the piincipality of Niebla and 
made several laids into it. c Izz al-Dawla had to 
abandon his capital and take refuge with the lord 
of Cordova Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad b. Djahwar 
in 443 (1051) leaving the power to his nephew 
Abu Nasr Fath b. Khalaf b. Yahya al-Yahsubl 
Nasir al-Dawla, who at first bought peace from 
al-Mu c tadid by paying him tribute but was forced 
two years later in 445 (1053) to abandon his 
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principality to the ruler of Seville and join his 
uncle in Cordova. Niebla passed a little later to 
the Almoravids [q. v.]. When the power of this [ 
dynasty was beginning to collapse in Spain, it 
became the headquarters of another rebel, Yusuf 
b. Ahmad al-Bitrawshl (or al-Batrudjl). who in 540 
(1146) finally submitted to the Almohad general 
Iiarraz al-Masufi and went five years later to Sala 
on the summons of 'Abd al-Mu 3 min. A few years 
later Yusuf al-Bitrawshl, maintained as governor 
of Niebla by the Almohads, rebelled and the town 
was retaken in 549 (1154) by the governoi of 
Seville and of Cordova, Yahya b. Yaghmur, who , 
executed 8,000 of the inhabitants. This massacre ; 
was condemned by 'Abd al-Mu^min who had j 
Yahya brought in chains to Morocco and then 
exiled to Tlemcen. 

Niebla remained under Muslim rule until 1257, 1 
when it was taken after six months siege by 
Alfonso X and became finally Christian. 

B 1 b l i 0 g r a p hy. al-Idrlsi, Description de 
VAfrique ct de I'Espagne, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
p. 174 and 178, 209 and 215 of the transl.; 
Yakut, Mttdjam al-Bulddn , ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 
332 and iv. 346; E. Fagnan, Extraits inedits 
relatifs an Maghreb , Paris 1 9 2 4 - index; Ibn 
al-Kuttya, Path al-Andalus, ed. J. Ribera, Madrid 
1926, index; Ibn 'Idharl, al-Baydn al-mughrib , 
ii., ed. Dozy and transl. Fagnan, index; iii., ed. 
Levi-Provengal, index ; Ihn Abi Zar c , Rau'd al- 
A’irtas , ed. Tornberg, p. 137; Ibn Khaldun, Hbar 
( Hi'stoire des Be/ieres ), it. 192; Dozy, Histoire 
ties Musulmans d' Espagne 2 , Leyden 1932, index; 
E. Levi-Provenqal, Documents inedits a histoire 
a i mo hade, Paris 1928, p. 213 ; Codera, Dccadencia 
y desaparicion de los Ahnoravides en Espana, 
Saragossa 1899, p. 41, 56; A. Prieto y Vives, 
Los reyes de taifas , Madrid 1926, p. 72. 

(E. LEVI-PROVEN’IJAL) 

NIFFAR (Nuffar), a ruined site in 
southern 'Irak, in 32° 7' N. Lat. and 45° 10' 
East Long. (Greenw.), now in the kada of c Afek 
in the liwa al-Dinanlye. Niffar corresponds, as 
J. Oppert was the first to point out, to the town 
of Nippur well known from cuneiform inscriptions, 
one of the oldest and most important places in 
Babylonia. Its great importance was not political 
but religious, as the temple of the chief deity of the 
town formed a kind of central sanctuary or place 
of pilgrimage for the whole of Babylonia, to which 
almost all the important sovereigns of the period 
before Ilammurapi, and Hammurapi himself, as 
well as the Kassite kings and many later rulers 
like Assurbanipal, dedicated gifts. 

Nippur's pciiod of greatest prosperity lay in 
the millema before Hammurapi; but it remained 
an important city down to the last Babylonian 
and Achaemenid rulers and an important com- 
mercial centre with a very mixed population which 
gave it a somewhat cosmopolitan character. In the 
fifth century B. c., under Aitaxerxes I and Darius II, 
we find in it an important business and banking 
house, tile firm of Murashshii & Sons to whose 
activities many documents still bear eloquent 
testimony. Nippur still continued to tlourish under 
the Seleucids and Arsacids as buildings of this 
period show, quite apart from the numismatic 
evidence. It is not diiectly mentioned by Greek 
or Roman writers, but the name of the district 
of Nippur may be concealed in nipparene , the 
name of a stone which Pliny (A Tat. Hist., xxxvii. 


10, 175 ) says is of Persian (i. e. presumably 
Parthian?) origin. 

In the Babylonian Talmud Nippur appears as 
Niphar and Nuphar ( 1313 ); the latter form 

corresponds to that which is now most usual . 
Nuffar. In the passage in question in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Yoma, 10a) we read: Kalneh (rD? 3 ) 

is Naphur (Nuphar) Nlnpi (?, tgi’J) ; the qualification 
Nlnpl (?) is obscure; Daiches’ explanation in O.L. 

Z. xi. 539 as Ninib falls to the ground as the 
name of this deity is now known to read Ninurta. 
The basis of the equation Kalneh (Gen. x. 10) 
— Nippur is not yet satisfactory. A Babylonian 
place-name Kalnu has so far not been found in 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

Nippur was also an inhabited place in Muslim 
times; for example we find it mentioned in 38 
(659) on the occasion of a rising against the caliph 
'All (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 3423, 3424) as ' vel1 
i as during the Kharidji troubles {op. cit., ii. 929,7); 
i c f. also Yakut, ed. Wtistenfeld, iv. 275, 798 and 
Ibn al-Faklh, in B.G.A. , v. 210. In the later middle 
1 ages we find Niffar mentioned as a Nestor ian 
'bishopric in the chronicles of the Patriarchs 
( Akhbar Fatarika hirst al-Mashrik , ed. Gismondi, 

: Rome 1897 and 1899) of 'Amr b, Matta (p. 83, 

95 - a) and of Mai1 bl Sulaim5n i in the P eriod 
900 — 1058 a. r. (cf. also Sachau, in Abh. Pr. Ah. 
W ., 1909, N°. t, p. 31). When the town was 
abandoned by its inhabitants and became com- 
pletely desolate we do not know. It probably 
was the result of one of the Mongol invasions, 
that under Hulagu or that under PTmur, which 
dealt their death-blow to so many flourishing places 
in Mesopotamia. 

The ruins of Niffar are next to those of 
Babylon and al-Warka’ [q. v.] the most extensive 
in the whole of the Babylonian plain; they cover 
an area of almost 1 80 acres. The first European to 
visit them was W. K. Loftus who spent some time 
here in 1850 and came back again in 1854 (see 
the Bibl. for his report). A year later than Loftus, 
in Jan. 1851, Layard was in Niffar and spent 
two weeks digging but with little success because 
Layard, paying too little attention to the difference 
; between Assyrian and Babylonian mounds, did not 
dig deep enough and only turned over the cemetery 
of a people who had settled here only in the 
j last centuiies of antiquity, under the Aisacids. 

The University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
j was the first to undertake a methodical investigation 
! of the ruins and in four expeditions from 188S 
to 1900 (1888 — 1889, 1889 — 1890, 1893 1S96 

and 1898—1900) under the leadership of Peters, 
Haynes and Ililprecht carried out excavations on 
a large scale. On the results of this intensive work 
| see Hilprecht's full report in Explorations etc. 
(see Bib/.), p. 289 sq. 

On the topogiaphy of Niffar see, in ad- 
dition to the descriptions by Loftus and Layar , 
especially Peters, op. cit., ii. 104 sq.\ Ililprecht, 
op. cit p. 540 sq. and notably Fisher, op. tit. ; 

; cf. also King, op. cit., p. 85 — S6. The American 
expedition also found an ancient Babylonian p an 
of Nippur which Ililprecht, op. cit., p. 5*8 ( re 
produced in Zehnpfund, op. cit., p. 66) pubhs ie , 
moie distinct in Fisher, op. cit., pi. i. I his plan ■ ) ’ 
been since 1926 in the possession of the Univer.-u } 
of Jena with the rest of Hilpiecht’s private Assyrio- 
logical collection; see Zimmern, in Z.A. , xxxvii. 2 24- 
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The sight of the ruins is very impressive; they \ should be noted also that the nomenclature of 
rise like a range of hills in close formation from ! the Babylonian canals changed several times already 
30 — 60 feet above the plain, culminating in the in the middle ages. On the Nahr al-Nil or Shatt 
cone of Bint al-Amlr 95 feet high, the ziggurat \ al-Nil and Nahr al-Nars see Loftus, op. cit., p. 238 \ 
of the chief temple. : G. Le Strange, in J. R. A. S ., 1895, S. 256, 

The most imposing part of the whole eastern 260 — 261 and do., in The Lands of the East. 
quarter is the ziggurat of Im-Kharsag, still Caliphate , Cambridge 1 905, p. 72 — 74; Streck, 
95 feet high, which the inhabitants for some Babylonien nach den arab. Geographen , i. (Leyden 
reason now forgotten call Bint al-Amir, the 1900), p. 30 sq . ; Herzfeld, in Sarie-Herzfeld, 
“prince’s daughter”. The triangular mound south of 1 Archaolog. Reise bn Eupkrat- ttnd Tigrisgebiet , 
the sanctuary proper marks the site of the great i. (Berlin 1911), p. 234 sq . ; Hashim al-Sa c di, 
temple library, about a twelfth of which, yielding I Dju ghraftyat al-'Lrak al-haditha 2 , Baghdad 1927, 
some 23,000 cuneiform tablets and fragments, has . p. 34, 35. 

been excavated. The western half of the inner ! Below Niffar the Shatt al-Nil loses itself in the 
city contains the residential quarters with the 1 swamps of Hor al- c Afek. The Shatt al-Kar very 
bazaars, business houses and private dwellings. | probably forms its southern continuation. 

Its history is still obscure as in the course of j f t h e “Euphrates of Nippur”, as it is called in 
centuries it was repeatedly resettled. In the Parthian 1 the cuneiform inscriptions, really represents the old 
period a large cemetery extended over a considerable course Q f this river, and not simply a branch of 
part of the clay buildings which had fallen to ^ t h e modern Shatt al-Nil with its continuation, 
pieces there. the Shatt al-Kar. probably corresponds to the bed 

On Parthian buildings in Nippur, cf.Hilprecht, ! of t he Euphiates of Babylonian times. On the 
°Pq cit’i p* 554 an ^ do., Der Bel-Tempel in , great changes in their courses which the rivers of 
Nippur , p. 31 sq. Mesopotam ia have undergone, cf. especially Fisher, 

In addition to the great Enlil temple E-kur 0 p^ p, 2 Hilpiecht, who is followed by 
there were a number of other highly venerated olhers ]ike Zehnpfund, Unger etc., thinks that the 
temples in Nippur. ; name of the canal, Kabaru (= the large) found 

According to the cuneiform inscriptions, Nippur in !ater texts from Nippuri corresponds to the 
must have in ancient times lain on the “Euphrates of Nippur” of the older texts. He 
Euphrates itself or at least in its immediate ' f urt her compares it with the Kebar ( 123 ) of Ezekiel 
vicinity (cf. e. g. O.L.Z . , XX, 142, note 1); this T: 

fact forces us to the assumption that this river I (*• 1 etc -); see Hilpiecht, Explorations , p. 412 
in the Babylonian period must have taken a much and “Iso > n Der Bel-Tempel in Aippur, p. 10. 
more easterly course below Babylon than in the The identification of the Kabaru with the old bed 
middle ages and present day. The inner city is 1 Euphrates, i. e. the modern Shatt al-Nil, I 

divided into two parts by a canal now dry but do not consider proved; the Kabaru may also be 
once navigable, which the natives call Shatt al- a canal in the neighbourhood of Nippur. 

Nil. This was an important watercouise which, West and Southwest of Niffar lies the very 
according to Hilprecht, was in many places at extensive Hor al-'Afek (on the meaning of Hor 
one time 20—25 feet deep and 150 — 190 feet , see iii., p. 1478). 

broad and which the modern inhabitants rightly B i b liograp hy : (in addition to the references 

describe not as a mere nahr (stream, canal) but as in the article) : A. H. Layard, Discoveries in 
shatt (river). 1 the rains of Nineveh and Babylon, London 

According to the mediaeval Arab geographers 1853, p. 550 — 562; W. K. I.oftus, Travels ami 

Nahr al-Nil was the name of one of the canals Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana, London 

led off from the Euphrates to the Tigris. It still , 1857, p. 94 — 102; Fr. Delitzsch, H'o lag das 

survives in its entirety; as in the middle ages, Parades :, Leipzig 18S1, p. 220 — 221; Peters, 

it starts fiom Babylon and flows a little above Nippur or Explorations and Adventures on the 

32° 30' N. Lat. in an almost straight line eastwards. Euphrates , New York 1898, 2 vols., espec. i. 

The geographer Suhrab (who used to be called 231 — 288; ii. 64 — 265; E. Sachau, Am Eupkrat 

Ibn Serapion ; cf. iv., p. 1 130“) writing in the fourth und Tigris , Leipzig 1900, p. 51—53; H. Hil- 

(tenth) century observes that this canal bears the precht. Explorations in Bible Lands during the 

name Nahr al-Nil only after passing the town of ig l, ‘ Century , Philadelphia 1904, p. 155, 160- 

al-Nll (the modern ruins Nillye). At the present 161, 289 — 558; do., Die Ausgrabungen ini Bel- 

day it is called only Shatt al-Nil throughout its Tempel :u Nippur , Leipzig 1903; do., Die 

course. Somewhat east of Niliye a side-canal, now . Ausgrabungen in Assyrien und Babylonien , i., 
dry, branches off to the south for which, not only I Leipzig 1904, p. 135, 151 — 156; F. Hommel, 

in its lower part where it flows by the ruins of Grundiiss der Geographic und Gesehichte des 

Niffar but along its whole extent, the name Shatt alien Orients , Munich 1904—1926, p. 348 — 

al-Nil, the same as that of the main canal, was and 352 and index, s. v. (p. 1083); G. Le Strange, 

is usual. Yakut however says (tv. 77, 798) that The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 

Niffar lay not on the Nahr al-Nil but on the bank 1905, p. 73 — 74; Cl. S. Fisher, Excavations at 

of the Nahr al-Nars, a canal dug, it is said, by the Adfpitr, i., Berlin 1905 — 1907; R. Zehnpfund, 

Sasanian king Narse b. Bahram (293 — 303 A. D.) Babylonien in seinen wichtigsten Ruinenstdtten , 
which leaves the Euphrates at al-Hilla a little in A. 0 ., xi. 3 — 4. Leipzig 1910, p. 14 — -26 

below the Nahr al-Nil and turns southeastward. It and 66 (map); L. W. King, A History of 

was presumably counected by a branch with the Sumer and Akkad , London 1910. p. 85 89; 

southern small canal of the same name which Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte , vni., Berlin 1927, 

branches off from the Nahr al-Nil, so that the p. 504-505 (art. Nippur by E. Unger); J. Ober- 

occurrence of the two names Nahr al-Nil and Nahr meyer. Die Landschaft Babylonien bn Zeitalter 

al-Nars for the river in Niffar is explained. It ! des Talmuds und des Gaonats , Frankfurt a/M. 
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1929, P- 335 — 33 ^i L. Legrain, Terra-cottas from 
Nippur , Philadelphia 1930. - — The inscriptions 
found by the American expedition in Nippur 
have been published since 1893 in The Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania , 
series A : Cuneiform Texts and in University of 
Pennsylvania , The Museum Publications of the 
Babylonian Section. (M. Streck) 

al-NIFFARI Muhammad Ibn c Abd ai,-Dtabbar. 
This mystic, whom the principal Sufi biographers 
fail to mention, flourished in the iv th (x*h) century, 
and, according to Hadjdji Khalifa, died in the year 
354 (965). His nisba refers to the town of Niffar 
[q. v.] in Mesopotamia, and one MS. of his woiks 
asserts that it was during his residence at Niffar 
and Nil that he committed his thoughts to writing. 
NiffarPs literary reliquiae consist of two books, 
the Mawakif and the Mukhatabat , together with 
a number of fragments. It is improbable that Nif- 
fari himself was responsible for the editing of his 
writings; according to his principal commentator, 
c Afif al-Din al-Tilimsanl (d. 690 = 1291), either 
his son or his grandson collected his scattered 
writings and published them according to his own 
ordering. The Mawakif consists of 77 sections of 
varying length, made up for the most part of brief 
apothegms touching on the main aspects of Sufi 
teaching, and purporting to be inspired and dictated 
by God; the Mukhatabat is similar in content, and 
is divided into 56 sections. Niffarl’s most cha- 
racteristic contribution to mysticism is his doctrine 
of wakfa. This term, which would appear to be 
used by him in a peculiarly technical sense, im- 
plies a condition in the mystic which is accom- 
panied by direct divine audition, and perhaps 
even automatic script. Mawkif is the name given 
to the state of the mystic in which wakfa is classed 
higher than md'rifa , and malrifa is above c ilm. 
The wakif is nearer to God than any other thing, 
and almost transcends the condition of bashariya , 
being alone separated from all limitation. Niffar! 
definitely maintains the possibility of seeing God 
in this world; for he says that vision (rtfya) in 
this world is a preparation for vision in the world 
to come. In several places Niffar! distinctly touches 
on the theory of the Mahdi, and indeed appears 
to identify himself with the Mahdi, if these pas- 
sages are genuine; and this claim is seemingly in 
the mind of Zabldf, when he describes Niffai! as 
sahib al-ddawa wa ’ l-dalat . Tilimsani however 
interprets these passages in an esoteric and highly 
mystical sense; and it does not accord with the 
general chaiacter of the author, that he should 
make for himelf such extravagant claims. Niffai i 
shows himself in his writings to be a fearless 
and original thinker. While undoubtedly influenced 
by his great predecessor al-Halladj, he acknow- 
ledges no obligations, and has a thorough con- 
viction of the reality of his own mission. 

B ibli og raphy: D. S. Margoliouth, Ea > ly 
Development of Muhammedanism , p. 186 — 198; 
R. A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam , passim. 

(A. J. Arberry) 

NIGDE, a town in the Turkish sandjak 
(now wilayet) of the same name in a fertile 
trough on the ea^t edge of the Central Anatolian 
steppe, lhe town is first mentioned in the Turkish 
period; previously the chief town of the district 
was Tyana (Arab. Taw ana) but it is probable that 
rJVr mg M 11 . which com mands the important 
a rom CiUti a across the Taurus to Kaisariye 


at its entrance to a pass over the mountains had 
a fortified settlement upon it in the pre-Turkish 
period. The old place-name may be the origin of 
the modern one, an older form of which was 
Neklde (Yakut, ed. Wustenfeld, iv. 81 1: Nakida: 
Ibn Bibi and others, also in inscriptions down to 
the xvi*h century: Nakida; the modem form 

[in the new Turkish script: Nigde] is already 

found in Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Nuzhat , in G.M. 
N., xxiii./i, 99). In this particular district some 
villages have retained their ancient names (Andaval— 
Andabalis, Melegop— Malakopaia) and considerable 
numbers of descendants of the original Christian 
inhabitants survived until quite recently (R. M. 
Dawkins, Modern Greek in Asia Minor , Cambridge 
1916, p. 16 sqql). 

Nigde is first mentioned in connection with the 
partition of Saldjuk territory among the sons of 
KIlfdj Arslan II (685 = 1189) when it was allotted 
as an independent lordship to Arslan Shah (Ibn 
Bibi, ed. Houtsma, Rec iv. 1 1). Nigde had perhaps 
previously belonged to the Danishmandids but 
Ewliya, lii. 189, cannot be taken as evidence of 
this. Kaika 3 us I granted Nigde to the Emir-i Akhor 
Zain al-Din Bashara (Ibn Bibi, p. 44) who short- 
ly before his death built the important mosque 
of c Ala 3 al-Din here (620 = 1223). In the xiiith 
century Nigde was the headquarters (ser-i lesh- 
kert) of one of the great military districts of the 
Saldjuks. Under KilTdj Arslan IV, Ibn at-Khatir 
Mas'ud held this office. At first an ally of the 
all powerful Mu c in al-Din Pervvane, with whom 
he killed the sultan in 1264, he endeavoured to 
remove the young Kai-Khusraw III out of Perwane’s 
influence and brought him to Nigde (1276). But 
the help for which he had appealed to Egypt 
came too late and he succumbed to Perwane who 
was supported by the Mongols (Ibn Bibi; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen. iv. 80 sq.). He built a well in 
Nigde opposite the ‘Ala 3 al-Din mosque (666 = 
12 68). Under the Ilkhans there ruled in their 
name, or in the name of their Anatolian governor 
Eretna, Sunkur Agha who is known only from 
inscriptions and is, it is remarkable to note, not 
mentioned by Ibn Battuta who visited Nigde about 
1 333 (ed. Defremery-Sanguinetti, ii. 286); he made 
himself independent after the death of Abu Sa c id. 
He gave the town a large mosque on the wall 
of which facing the Bezistan is a Persian inscription, 
in which he grants Christian foreigners exemption 
from djizya and kharadf (736 = 1335 ). The Saldjuk 
princess Khudawand Khatun buried in 732 (1332) 
in her splendid turbe built in 712 (1312) on the 
other hand piobably did not rule in Nigde although 
she resided there. She was, if the lady buried 
beside her in 1344 was her daughter, the wife 
of the emir Shudja c al-Din who is mentioned as 
the father of the lady on her sarcophagus; he 
ruled according to al- c Umari (ed. Taeschner, p. 31) 
in the Bulghardagh, where a wila>et Shndja c al- 
Din is still mentioned in Sa c d al-Din (i. 5 1 7 
follow ing Idris) and where lies Ulukfshla which, 
according to Hadjdji Khalifa ( Djihanniana , p. 617). 
was also called Shudja 1 al-Din. After the period of 
Sunkur’s rule, Nigde probably passed directly to 
the Karamanoghlu, who held it against the attacks 
of the Eretnid c Ala 3 al-Din c Ali (c. 1379) ('Azu 
b, Ardashir, Bezm ti-Rezm , p. 14 1 sqq ). In 139 ° 
Nigde surrendered with other Karamanian town-' 
to the Ottomans but was restored to the Kaia- 
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manids who defended it successfully against Kadi j NIHAL CAND LAHAWRI, Indian man of 
Burhan al-DIn, lord of Kaisariye and Siwas (Bozin letters, Hindu by religion, was born in Dihli, but 
u-Rezrn , p. 424, 523). After Timur’s invasion left it in early life and went to Lahore where he 
the power of the Karamanids extended noith- lived fora considerable time. Owing to this circum* 
wards as far as Deweli Karahisar which previously stance he called himself Lahawil. Search for a liveli- 
belonged to Kaisariye and for a time even to hood led him to Calcutta. Here he was introduced 
Kaisariye itself. Nigde then ceased to be a frontier to Dr. J. B. Gilchrist who asked him to translate 
town. Apart from a temporary occupation by j into “Hindi rekhta” the story of Tadj al-Muluk 
Egyptian troops in 1419 (Weil, v. 146 sqql) it and Bakawall. He consented and thus became 
enjoyed peace and prosperity and the special care j one of the famous band of Fort William trans- 
of the Karamanids who had one of the bulwarks I lators. He made the translation from Gul-i Baka- 
of their power here till the end of the dynasty, wait , a Persian rendering by Shaikh Tzzat Ullah 
A series of buildings, the first of which not only 1772, of an old Hindi story, which has been 
m time but also in size and quality is the Ak- reproduced in Urdu verse by Daya Shankar Kawl 
Medrese of the year 1409, is evidence of their Naslm [q. v.], in his wellknown mathnawl Gulzar-i 
interest in the town. Nigde surrendered in 87 5 Nasim . 

(1470) to the Ottoman general Ishak Pasha who Nihal Cand called his work Madhhab-i c Ishk , . 
had the defences of the town restored. In 878 1 It is in very good prose mixed with verse. The 
(* 473 ) *h e Ottoman Sandjak-bey of Nigde, Koci | name gives the date 1217 (1802). Apart from the 
Bey, forced Deweli Karahisar which still belonged , above mentioned facts nothing is known about the 
to the Karamanoghlu to surrender to prince Mustafa. I writer. 


The latter died on the way back at Nigde (Sa‘d I 
al-Dln, i. 517, 550). 

The sandjak of Nigde belonging to the beyler- 
beylik of Karaman, contained the kazas of Urgtib, 
Bor, Dewelu, Deweli KarahisSr and llukfshla. When 
about 1720 the grand vizier Ibrahim Pasha trans- 
formed his birthplace of Mushkara in the kaza 
of frgub into the imposing town of Newshehir, 
the fiefs for the gariisons of the decayed fortresses 
of Nigde and Deweli Karahisar were transferred 
to the new foundation (v. Hammer, G.O.R. 2 , iv. 
25° sql). At the end of the Ottoman period the 
sandjak of Nigde, to which the kaza of Ak-serai also 
belonged, contained 148,700 Muslims and 49,551 
Christians the latter mainly natives and mostly 
speaking Turkish. Nigde was the residence of the 
metropolitan of Konia. The town numbered at 
this time 11,526 inhabitants, in 1927 (after the 
exchange with Greece) only 9,463. 

Nigde (now on the Kayseri-Ulukisla railway) 
consists of an upper town running north and 
south, now largely uninhabited ( l'epe Wuane) at 
the highest point of which in the north stands 
the imposing citadel, and the lower town (Shehr 
alt!) which was also once surrounded by a wall. 

In the upper town is the XAla 1 al-Din mosque, 
one of the oldest mosques in Anatolia, with an 
architect’s inscription in Persian. Before the gate 
of the upper town at its south end is the Gothic 
mosque of Sunkur (c. 1330) show-ing influences 
from Little Armenia and Cyprus, and the bazaar. 
West of and below it is the Karamanian Ak-Medrese 
of 1409. A little apart to the west of the town, 
sepaiated by a broad road, running north and south 
is the modern quaiter Kayabash? with a few remains 
of the old cemetery and a group of tiiibes among 
which that of Khudawand Khatun of the year 1312 
is prominent. 

Bibliography. Cuinet, Turquie d'Asie, i. 
839 sqq . ; Tlirkiytniii sihhi -ive-idj ti ma c i djoghra- 
fiyasi Med/mu'asl , N°. 2: Nigde (1922); A. 
Gabriel, Monuments tuns d' Anatolis, i., 1931, 
p. 105 sqq. (historical and Muslim monuments 
of Nigde, Bor and Llukfshla). — Inscriptions: 
Khalil Edhem, in T.O.E.M . , ii. 747 sqq.-, iii. 
821 sqq., 873 sqq. and A. Teuhld in Gabriel, 
op. cit. — On the Christian monuments of the 
region see Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmaler, 1908; 
and De Jerphanion, Eghses rupestres de Cap- 
padocie , 1925. (Paul Witter) . 


Bibliography. M. Yahya Tanha , Siyar 
al-Musannifin , i. 1 17 — 119; Garcin de Tassy, 
Litt. Hindouie et Hindoustanie , ii. 468 — 470; 
T. Grahame Bailey, Hist, of Urdu Lit., p. 82 ; 
R. B. Saksena, Hist, of Urdu Lit., p. 249. 

(T. Grahame Bailey) 

NIHAWAND, a t own in the old province 
of Hamadhan, with, at the present day, 5,000- 
6,000 inhabitants (de Morgan), at a height of 
5,860 feet on the branch of the Gamasab which 
comes from the S. E. from the vicinity of Burudjird; 
the Gamasab then runs W. to Bisutun. Nihawand 
lies on the southern road which, coming fiom 
Kirmanshah (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 198), leads into 
Central Persia (Isfahan) avoiding the massif of 
Ahvand (’Opbvritt) which rises W. of Hamadhan. 
Hence the importance of the town in the wars 
of Persia with her western neighbours. 

The French excavations of 1931 (Dr. Contenau) 
have shown that the site of Nihawand was inhabited 
from pre-historic times. The ceramics (“I-bis style”) 
which have been found there, seem to be older 
than those of style I and II of Susa. Ptolemy VI, 
2 knows of Nrpuvxvia! and according to Ibn Faklh, 
p. 258 the town already existed before the Deluge. 
In the Sasanian period the district of Nihawand 
seems to have formed the fief of the Kaiin family 
(Dlnawarl, p. 99). There was a fire-temple there. 
According to Ibn Faklh, p. 259 theie could be 
seen on the mountains near Nihawand two figures 
of snow in the form of a bull and a fish {similar 
talismans are said to have existed at Bitlls also 
cf. also the steles of -mishap [“dragons”, protectors 
of waters] in Armenia west of Lake Sewan which 
combine these symbols, Zap., x\iii./3, 1916, p. 409). 
The same legend is reflected in the name of the 
river Gamasab (Gdmmasi-ab = “water of the bull 
and fish * must is the Kurdish form of the Persian 
maht). 

Among the products of Nihawand the Arab 
authors mention willow-wood which was used for 
polo-sticks ( samdlidja ), aromatic reeds ( kasabal 
al-dhai ira or al-kumhat al-Hrdkiya') which "were 
used like hanut (a perfume put in coffins) and 
black clay used as wax for sealing letters. The 
district of Rudrawar was under Nihawand (cf. de 
Mmgan, Mission , ii. 136: Rudilau-ar) and was 
famous for its abundance of saffron (Istnkhii, p. 199). 
For a list of the places more or less dependent 
on Nihawand, cf. Schwarz, Iran etc., p. 505 — 509. 
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In the Mongol period, the Nuzhat al-Kulub 
mentions thiee districts of Nihawand : Malayir 
(now Dawlatabad), Isfidhan (= Isbidhahan, see 
below) and Djahuk. (Nihawand no longer forms 
part of the province of Hamadhan ; cf. Rabino, 
Ramadan , in xliii., 1921, p. 221 — 227). 

Near Nihawand was fought the famous battle 
which decided the fate of the Iranian plateau and 
in which the Kufl Xu'man b. Mukarrin defeated 
the Sasanian generals. The commander-in-chief is 
given different names: Dhu T-Hadjibain Mardan- 
shah (cf. Baladhurl, p. 303=; Marquart, op. cit., 
p. 1 13 identifies him with the darikpet Khurrazad) 
or Ferozan (cf. Tabari, i. 2608; the latter also 
gives the names of his generals : Zarduk, Bahman 
Djadoya and the commander of the cavalry Anushak). 
The Arab camp was at Isbidhahan and that of 
the Persians at Wavkhurd (-). The sources do not 
agree about the date : Saif b. 'Omar (Tabari, i. 
2615 — 2619) gives the end at the year 18 (639) 
or the beginning of 19 (640); cf. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten , vi., 1899, P- 97 i while 
Ibn Ishak, Abu Ma'shar and WakidI, followed by 
Caetani, Annali dell' Islam , iv., 1911, p. 474 — 
504 put the battle in 21. 

The district of Nihawand (formerly called Mah- 
Bahradhan or Mah-Dinar) was finally incorporated 
in the possessions of the Basrians and called Mah- 
Basra (“the Media of Basra” : Baladhurl, p. 306). 

Nihawand is often mentioned in the period of 
the wars between the Safawids and the Ottomans. 
In 998 (1589) at the beginning of the reign of 
‘Abbas I, Cighala-Zade built a fortress at Nihawand 
( 'pAlam-ara, , p. 273). After the death of Murad IV 
a rebellion took place among the garrison of 
Nihawand ; the Ottomans were driven out by the 
Shi'i inhabitants. As a result in 1012 (1603) war 
again broke out with Turkey (ibid., p. 440). In 
the spring of 1142 (1730) Nadir [q. v.j took 
Nihawand again from the Turks. 

Bibliography, de Morgan, Mission scienti- 
Jique en Perse , ii., Etudes geographiques, 1895, 
p. 152 and passim, pi. lxvi. (view of Nihawand); 
Marquart, Eransahr , index; Barthold, Istoriko- 
geogr. ocerk. Ira no, 1903, index; Le Strange, j 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 196 — 
197; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter , i. 498—509, 
index; Conteneau and Ghirshman, Rapport pre- 
liminaire stir les fottilles de Tepe-Giyan , pres 
Nehavand, igji, in Syria , 1933, p. 1 — 11. 

(V. Minorsky) j 

NIKAH (a.), marriage (properly : sexual 
intercourse, but already in the Kuran used ex- 1 
clusively of the conti act). Here we deal with 
marriage as a legal institution ; for mariiage customs ! 
see 'urs. j 

1. The essential features of the Mu-dim law of 
marriage go back to the custumary law of the 
Arabs which previously existed In this, although 
there were differences according to districts and 
the conditions of the individual cases, the regulations 
governing marriage were based upon the patriarchal 
system, which permitted the man very great free- 
dom and still bore traces of an old matriarchal 
system. It is true that before the coming of Islam 
a higher conception of the marriage state had 1 
already begun to exist but the position of the 
woman was still a very unfavourable one. The 
marriage contract was made between the suitor 
an the guardian i. e. the father or the nearest 
male relative of the bride, the latter’s consent 


: not being regarded as necessary. But even before 
| Islam it had already become generally usual for 
! the dowry to be given to the woman herself and 
! not to the guardian. In marriage the woman was 
j under the unrestricted authority of her husband, 
j the only bounds to which were consideration for 
I her family. Dissolution of the marriage rested 
entirely on the man’s opinion; and even after his 
j death his relatives could enforce claims upon his 
I widow. 

2. Islam reformed these old marriage laws in 
far-reaching fashion, while retaining their essential 
features; here as in other fields of social legislation 
Muhammad’s chief aim was the improvement of 
the woman’s position. The regulations regarding 
marriage which are the most important in principle 
are laid down in the Kurban in Sura iv. (of the 
period shortly after the battle of Uhud): “3. If 
ye fear that ye cannot act justly to the orphans 
marr the women whom ye think good (to marry), 
by twos, threes or fours; but if ye fear (even 
then) not to be just then marry one only or 
(the slaves) whom you possess; this will be easier 
that ye be not unjust. Give the women their 
dowry freely; but if they voluntarily remit you 
a part of it, enjoy it and may it prosper you. — 

26. Marry not the woman whom your fathers 
have married (except what is already past); for 
this is shameful and abominable and an evil way. 

27. Forbidden to you are your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, your aunts paternal and 
maternal, the daughters of your brother and sister, 
your foster-mothers and foster-sisters, the mothers 
of your wives and the step-daughters who are in 
your care, born of your wives, with whom ye have 
had intercourse — but if ye have not had intercourse 
with them, it is not a sin for you — and the 
wives of the sons, who are your offspring, also 
that ye marry two sisters at the same time except 
what is already past ; Allah is gracious and merciful. 

28. Further married women except (slaves) that 
you possess. This is ordained by Allah for you. But 
he has permitted you to procure (wives) outside of 
these cases with your money in decency and not in 
fornication. To those of them that ye have enjoyed 
give their reward as their due, but it is no sin to 
make an agreement between you beyond the legal 
due. Allah is allknowing and wise. 29. If however 
any one of you has not means sufficient to marry 
free believing women (let him marry) among your 
believing slaves, whom you possess; Allah best 
knows (to distinguish) your faith. Marry them with 
the permission of their masters, and give them 
their dowry in kindness; they should be modest and 
not unchaste and take no lovers”. Also Sura ii. 
220 (uncertain date), the prohibition of mariiage 
with infidels, male or female (cf. Sflra lx. to), 
Sura xxxiii. 49 (probably of the year 5), an ex- 
ception in favour of the Prophet, and Sura v. 7 
(of the farewell pilgrimage in the year 10), per- 
mission of marriage with the women of the pos- 
sessors of a scripture. Other passages of the 
Kur 5 an which emphasise the moral side of marriage 
are Sura xxiv. 3, 26, 32 and Sura xxx. 20. In 
tradition various attitudes to marriage find expres- 
sion; at the same time the positive enactments 
regulating it are supplemented in essential point-. 
The most important is the limitation of the number 
of wives permitted at one time to four; although 
Sura iv. 3 contains no such precise regulation, 
this interpretation of it must have predominated 
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very early, as in the traditions it is assumed rather 
than expressly demanded. The co-operation of the 
“guardian”, the dowry and the consent of the 
woman is regarded as essential and competition 
with a rival the result of whose suit is still in 
doubt is forbidden. 

3. The most important provisions of Muslim 
law (according to the Shafi c i school) are the fol- 
lowing. The marriage contract is concluded between j 
the bridegroom and the bride’s wall (guardian), 
who must be a free Muslim of age and of good 
character. The wall is in his turn bound to 
assist in carrying out the contract of marriage [ 
demanded by the woman, if the bridegroom fulfils J 
certain legal conditions. The wall should be one 1 
of the following in this order: 1. the nearest male i 
ascendant in the male line; 2. the nearest male j 
relative in the male line among the descendants i 
of the father; 3. do. among the descendants of ; 
the grandfather etc. ; 4. in the case of a freed , 
woman the maw l a (manumitter) and if the case \ 
arises his male relatives in the order of heirs in 
intestacy [cf. mIrath, 6 , b ] ; 5* the representative ! 
of the public authority ( hakim ) appointed for the \ 
purpose; in many countries it is the kadi or his 
deputy. In place of the hakim the future husband 
and wife may agree to choose a wall and must do j 
so if there is no authorised hakim in the place. ; 
The wall can only give the bride in marriage with 
her consent but in the case of a virgin silent ! 
consent is sufficient. The father or giandfather, ^ 
however, has the right to marry his daughter or : 
grand-daughter against her will, so long as she 
is a virgin (he is therefore called wall mudjbir , , 
wall with power of coercion); the exercise of 
this power is however very strictly regulated in 1 
the interest of the bride. As minors are not in a j 
position to make a declaration of their wishes I 
which is valid in law, they can only be married j 
at all by a wall miidjbir. According to the Hanafis I 
on the other hand, every blood relative acting as ! 
wall is entitled to give a virgin under age in 
marriage without her consent; but a woman married 
in this way by another than her ascendant is 
entitled on coming of age to demand that her J 
marriage be declared void ( faskh ) by the kadi, i 
A bridegroom who is a minor may also be married j 
by his wait mudjbir. As a kind of equivalent for i 
the rights which the husband acquires over the 
wife, he is bound to give her a bridal gift ( mahr , 
sadak') which is regarded as an essential part of 
the contract. The contracting parties are free to 
fix the mahr) it may consist of anything that has 
value in the eyes of the law; if it is not fixed at } 
the conclusion of the contract and if the parties ! 
cannot agree upon it, we have a case for the j 
mahr al-mithl , a bridal gift fixed by the kadi 
according to the circumstances of the bridegroom. 

It is not necessary to pay the mahr at once; fre- 
quently a portion is paid before the consummation j 
of the marriage and the remainder only at the | 
dissolution of the marriage by divorce or death, j 
The wife’s claim to the full mahr or the full 
mahr al-mithl arises only when the marriage has ■ 
been consummated; if the marriage is previously i 
dissolved by the man the wife can only claim 1 
half the mahr or a present ( mut^a ) fixed arbitrarily 1 
by the man; these regulations go back to Sara ii. j 
237 sq. (cf. xxxiii. 48). In form the marriage ! 
contract, which is usually prefaced by a solicitation j 
( khitba ), follows the usual scheme in Muslim contracts I 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


with offer and acceptance; the wall of the bride 
is further recommended to deliver a pious address 
( khutba ) on the occasion. The marriage must be 
concluded in the presence of at least two witnesses 
( shahid ), who possess the legal qualifications for a 
witness; their presence is here not simply, as in other 
contracts, evidence of the marriage but an essential 
element in its validity. On the other hand, no 
collaboration by the authorities is prescribed. But 
since great importance is usually attached to ful- 
filling the formalities of the marriage contract, 
upon which the validity of the marriage depends, 
it is usual not to carry through this important 
legal matter without the assistance of an experienced 
lawyer. We therefore everywhere find men whose 
profession this is and who usually act under the 
supervision of the kadi. The part they take is to 
pronounce the necessary formulae to the parties 
or even to act as authorised agents of one of them, 
usually the wall of the bride. The most important 
impediments to marriage are the following: 1. blood 
relationship, namely between the man and his female 
ascendants and descendants, his sisters, the female 
descendants of his brothers and sisters as well as 
his aunts and great-aunts ; 2. foster-relationship 
which by extension of the Kur’anic law by tradition 
is regarded as an impediment to marriage in the 
same degrees as blood relationship; 3. relation- 
ship by marriage, namely between a man and his 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, step-daughter etc. 
in the direct line; marriage with two sisters or 
with an aunt and niece at the same time is also 
forbidden; 4. the existence of a previous mar- 
riage, in the case of a woman without limitation 
(inclusive of the period of waiting after the dis- 
solution of the marriage, c idda, q. v.) and in the 
case of a free man with the provision that he 
cannot be mairied to more than four women at 
once: 5. the existence of a threefold talak [q.v.] 
or of a Han [q.v.]; 6. social inequality ; the man 
must not be by birth, profession etc. below the 
woman (unless both the woman and wall agree); 
a free Muslim can only marry another's slave girl 
if he cannot provide the bridal gift for a free 
woman, and the marriage between a master (or 
mi>tress) and his slave (or her slave) is quite 
impossible (a master is however permitted con- 
cubinage with his slave); 7. diffeience of religion; 
there is no exception to the prohibition of mar- 
riage between a Muslim woman and an infidel 
while the permission given in theory for marriage 
between Muslim men and the women of the pos- 
sessors of a scripture is at least by the Shafi c is 
so restricted by conditions as to be prohibited 
in practice; 8. temporary obstacles such as the 
state of ihram [q. v.]. On the other hand, the law 
knows no minimum age for a legal marriage. If 
a marriage contract does not fulfil the legal 
requirements, it is invalid; the Hanafis and especially 
the Malikis but not the Shafi c fs distinguish in this 
case between invalid {batil') and incorrect ( fasid ) 
according as the error affects an essential or un- 
essential element in the contract; in the former 
case there is no marriage at all, in the second 
its validity may be attacked but (according to 
the Malikis) consummation removes any defect. 
Marriage does not produce any community of 
property between husband and wife and the woman 
retains her complete freedom of dealing; but certain 
laws regarding inheritance come into operation 
[cf. mirath, 6 ,r]. The man alone has to bear the 
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expense of maintaining the household and is obliged 
to support his wife in a style befitting her station 
( nafaka); if he should not be in a position to 
do so his wife may demand the dissolution of the 
marriage by faskh [q. v.]. The man can demand 
from his wife readiness for marital intercourse and 
obedience generally’ if she is regularly disobedient, 
she loses her claim to support and may be chastised 
by the man. The latter however is expressly for- 
bidden to take upon himself vows of continence 
(j/ 5 3 and zihdf). Children are only regarded as 
legitimate if they are born at least six months after 
consummation of the marriage and not more than 
4 years (the predominant Shaft I view') after its 
dissolution; it is presumed that such children are 
begotten by the husband himself; the latter has 
the right to dispute his paternity by If an [q. v.]. 
Parentage can also be established by the husband’s 
ibar [q. v.], while both recognition and adoption 
of illegitimate children are impossible. 

4. The laws regarding the rights and duties of 
husband and wife cannot be modified by the parties 
at the drawing-up of the contract. This can how- 
ever be effected by the man pronouncing a con- 
ditional talak [cf. talak, vii ] immediately after 
the conclusion of the marriage contract; this shift 
to secure the position of the woman is particularly 
common among Indian Muslims. For the rest the 
couple are left to private agreements which need 
not be mentioned in the marriage contract. The 
actual position of the married woman is in all 
Muslim countries entirely dependent on local 
conditions and on many special circumstances. It 
is not a contradiction of this to say that the legal 
prescriptions regarding maniage are most carefully 
observed as a rule. In spite of certain ascetic 
tendencies Islam as a whole has been decidedly 
in favour of marriage. — In modern Islam the 
problem of the woman’s position in marriage and 
polygamy is especially discussed between conser- 
vatives and adherents of modern social ideas. For 
the different views resulting from these conditions 
see the Bibliography cited below. 

5. Alongside of the usual form of the old Arabian 
marriage which in spite of its laxity aimed at the 
foundation of a household and the procreation of 
children, there existed the temporary marriage in 
which the pair lived together temporarily for a 
period previously fixed. Such temporary mairiages 
were entered upon mainly by men who found 
themselves staying for a time abroad. It is by 
no means certain that these are referred to in 
Sura iv. 28, although the Muslim name of this 
arrangement ( 'mu fa [q. v.], “marriage of pleasure’’) 
is based on the literal meaning of the verse; it 
is however certain from Tradition that Muhammad 
really permitted mu fa to his followeis especially 
on the longer campaign^. But the caliph ‘Omar 
strictly prohibited rnufa and regarded it as forni- 
cation (zina?) (a gioup of traditions already ascribes 
this prohibition to the Prophet). As a result, mu fa 
is permitted only among the Shi c is but prohibited 
by the Sunnis, lhe latter have however practically 
the same arrangement; those who wUh to live 
contrary to the law as husband and wife for a 
certain period simply agree to do so without stiper- 
lating it in the marriage contract. 

Bibliography', (only the most important 

works are cited). For the pre-Muhammadan 

1 r * bs: G. A. Wilkeu, Piet matriarchaat bit de 

oude Arabieren (German transl. : Das Matt iarchat 


| bei den alien Arabern , Leipzig 1884); W. Ro- 
bertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia (New Edition, London 1903) ; Well- 
hausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabetn (A r . G . W. 
Gott ., 1893); Lammens, Le Berceau de V Islam , 
p. 276 sqq. — Tradition: Wensinck, A 
Handbook of early Muhammadan Erudition, s. v. 
Marriage. — On the doctiine of the I'ikh : 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide G esc hr if ten, vol. 
vi., index, s. v. Huwelijk ; Juynboll, Hand - 
hiding 3 , p. 174 sqq.) Santillana, Istituzioni , 
p. 150 sqq.) J. Lopiz Ortiz, Derecho musulman , 
p. 154 sqq. — On marriage and society: Lam- 
mens, Mo^dioia I* r , p. 306 sqq . ; R. Levy, Sociology 
of Islam, i. 13 1 sqq.) Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka 
in the latter part of the iq th century , index, 
s. v. Marriage; do., Vet spreide G esc hr if ten, iv/i. 
218 sqq. ; Polak, Persien, i. 194 sqq . Modern 
conditions: Goldziher, Die Richtungen der 
islamischen Koranauslegung , p. ^Osqq . ; R. Paret, 
Zur Frauenf? age in der arabisch - islamischen 
Welt. — On the ethical estimation of maniage: 
H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik, fasc. ii.; Mez , Renais- 
sance des Is la ms , p. 276 sq. ; Becker, Islam- 
studien , i. 407. — Cf. also Hughes, Dictionary 
of Islam , s. v. Marriage. (Joseph SCHACHT) 
NIKOPOLI(S), in Turkish spelling Nikbull or 

Nikbuli (in Ewliya Celebi, vii. 463: , 

town on the southern bank of the 
Danube, at 43 0 43' N., 24 0 54' E. This Niko- 
polis, founded by Heraclius (c. 575 — 642), has 
often been confused, especially in mediaeval lite- 
rature, w'ith Nikopolis ad Istrum or ad Haemum , 
founded by Trajan in 101 in commemoration 01 
his victory over the Dacians (ruins recently ex- 
cavated near modern Nikiip in the upper valley 
of the Djantra by Mt. Iiaemus). The Byzantine 
Nikopolis is sometimes called Nikopolis Major to 
distinguish it from Trajan’s Nikopolis and Niko- 
polis Minor on the opposite bank of the Danube 
near the Roumanian town of Tornu Magurele. 

The importance of Nikopolis as a trade centre 
and military post is due chiefly to the command 
w'hich it holds over the Osma and the Alula, the 
two Danubian arteries reaching into the heart or 
Bulgaria and Roumania respectively. Situated on a 
naturally fortified plateau, it dominates the plains 
to the south, the Danube to the north, and the 
eastern gorge connecting the intenor of Bulgaria 
with the river. The mediaeval double walls and 
strong tow'ers surrounding Nikopolis were destroyed 
by the Russians during their occupation of the 
city in 1S10 and 1877. 

Nikopolis was first captuied from the Bulgarians 
in 791 (13S9) by c Alf Pasha Cendereli [see C AU 
pasha]. Seven years later, it was the scene of the 
famous battle in the Crusade which is called by 
its name. The acquisition of Bulgaria by the 
Turks and their continual irruptions noith of the 
Danube into territories claimed by Hungary, to- 
gether w ith a state of comparative peace in western 
Europe in the last decade of the xiv*h century, 
made it both necessary and possible for most 
Catholic countries to participate in the expedition. 
An army of about 100,000 crusaders (according 
to the most reliable estimates) from France, Bur- 
gundy, England, Germany, Italy, Spain, Hungary, 
Poland, Wallachia and Transylvania marched along 
the Danube, seized Widdin and Rahova, and finally 
set siege to Nikopolis while an allied Veneto- 
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Genoese fleet blockaded the city from the river. 
The siege lasted about fifteen days, during which 
Bayazid [q. v.] abandoned the siege of Constan- 
tinople, burnt the siege machinery, and summoned 
his Asiatic and European contingents to arms. A 
Turkish army of perhaps 1 10,000 men met at 
Adrianople and, marching through the Shipka 
Pass, descended into the valley of the Osma and 
pitched their camp on the southern hill commanding 
the Nikopolis plain. 

The battle took place on Monday, September 25, 
1396, and the crusaders were completely touted 
owing to the superioiity of Ottoman tactics and [ 
the dissensions amongst the leaders of the Christian 
host. Bayazid divided his army into two large | 
sections. The first, consisting of two large bodies 1 
of irregular cavalry and of irregular infantry, oc- 1 
cupied the slope of the hill. Between the cavalry j 
vanguard and the foot rearguard of this section, ! 
the Turks planted a field of pointed stakes. Beyond j 
the skyline on the other slope of the hill, hidden j 
from their unsuspecting enemy, the second and j 
more important section, consisting of Bayazid with 
his Sipahis and Stephen Lazarovic with his Serbs, ; 
watched for the right moment to advance against 1 
the exhausted Christians. These tactics proved to ; 
be effective when the Crusaders’ vanguard of French j 
and foreign auxiliaries defeated the Turkish ir- 
regular cavalry and, after forced dismounting to \ 
uproot the stakes, routed the irregular infantry | 
and pursued them uphill to face the new and ! 
unseen forces. Meanwhile, a stampede of riderless 1 
horses produced confusion in the Crusaders’ rear 1 
which comprised the Eastern European armies, j 
Mircea and Laczkovic, who had no sympathy i 
for Sigismund of Hungary, retired with their Wal- 
lachian and Transylvanian auxiliaries who con- i 
stituted the left and right wings of the rearguard. | 
After desperate fighting for the relief of the French 1 
and foreign contingents, the Hungarian nobles | 
persuaded their king to board a Venetian galley 1 
and escape by way of Byzantium and the Morea 
to Dalmatia. The rest were either killed or captured, 
only to be massacred on the following day by 
Bayazid in order to avenge in this way the severe 
losses which he had sustained. A small number 
of nobles were, however, saved from the massacre 
for a ransom of 200,000 gold florins. 

The immediate lesult of the Ottoman victory 
was the extension of the conquests into Greece 
and the submission of Wallachia to Ottoman suze- 
rainty. More important, however, was the breathing- 
space it gave for the consolidation of the Turkish 
territories in Europe, which enabled the Ottoman 
empire to survive the critical struggles of the next 
decades. 

In later history Nikopolis plays only a minor 
part. During the wars of the xixdi century it w r as 
thrice captured by Russian armies (Sept. 1S10; 
July 1829; July 1877), and by the Treaty of Berlin 
(July 13, 1878) was included in the tributary 
principality of Bulgaria. 

Bibliography'. The standard histories of 
the Ottoman Empire. For the “Ciusade of Niko- 
polis” a full and classified bibliography of the 
extensive MS. and printed sources, both Eastern 
and Western, is contained in A. S. Atiya, The 
Crusade of Nicopolis (London 1934); see also 
the following older monographs: A. Brauner, Die 
Sch/acht bei Nikopolis , Breslau 1876; J. 

Delaville Le Roulx, La France en Orient au 


XIV cme siecle , Paris 1886; H. Kiss, A' Nicapolyc 
ulkozet , Magyar Academiai ertestito, 1896; I. 
Kohler, Die Schlackten bei Nikopoli ttnd IVarna , 
Breslau 1882; F. Sisic, Die Sc lilac ht bei Nikopolis, 
Vienna^ 1893. (A. S. Atiya) 

NIKSAR, Neo-Caesarea, first mentioned by 
Pliny (vi. 3) so that it presumably arose under 
Tiberius, lies in the Anatolian wilayet of 
Siwas [q. v.] 1,150 feet above sea-level. The 
town is picturesquely situated at the foot of a 
hill, crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval castle 
which was erected from the material provided 
by the numerous buildings of antiquity there. 
Here in remote antiquity was Cabira and after 
its decline Diospolis founded by Pompey, later 
called Sebaste. In Church history Niksar is famous 
as the scene of a Council (314 a. d.) and as 
the birthplace of Gregory the miracle-worker. In 
the Muslim period it became important under 
the Saldjuks of whom numerous and important 
buildings have survived to the present day. It 
became more important under the Danishman- 
dlya [q. v ] whose founder Malik Danishmand 
Ahmad Ghazi took Niksar among other places. 
His grandson Muhammad successfully resisted a 
siege by the emperor Manuel in Niksar. His son 
Yaghibasan (537 — 562 = 1142 — 1166) of whom 
there survives an inscription of the year 552 (1 157) 
died in 562 (1166) whereupon Niksar was taken 
by the Byzantine emperor Manuel (Kinnamos, 
p. 296 r</., 300) although only for a short time. 
In 1397 Niksar passed to the Ottomans and gradually 
lost its former importance. It remained noted for 
its very prolific orchards, celebrated already in 
Kazwlnfs time ( Athar , ed. Wustenfeld, Gottingen 
1848) the special produce of which, very large 
and sweet chenies, pears, figs etc., were famous 
at all times. Ewliya Celebi (cf. Siydhat-nama , 
ii. 389 ; v. 14 ; Travels , ii. 102 sqq.) who 
visited Niksar in 10S3 (1672) describes the town 
in his usual extravagant fashioD, mentioning 70 
schools, 7 monasteries, many mills and water- 
wheels and 500 shops with a large number of 
shoe-makers. The pomegranates there, he says, 
are the size of a man’s head and weighed 1 okka. 
The remains of the Muslim period so far as they 
bear inscriptions, have been published by Isma c il 
IJakki, Kitabeler (Stambul 1345 = 1927), p. 58 — 
73. The turbes (sepulchral cupolas) of Malik Ghazi 
and of Hadjdji Cikr?k are worth mentioning; among 
old dervish monastenes there are the Ish?k-tekke and 
the Kolak-tekke. Niksar has often been visited and 
deset ibed by modern travellers. The population 
(c. 4,000) was before the war one quarter Chiistian ; 
they were mainly engaged in the silk and rice 
trades. 

Bibliography : Hadjdji Khalifa, Pi than - 
numa , p. 62S; F. Taeschner, Anatol. Wegenetz , 
i. 216 sqq. * ii. 12 sqq.; Gyllius, Bosph. Thrac ., 
P- 334 ; J- v. Hammer, G. 0 . R. f i. 339, 426; 
C. Ritter, Erdkunde von Kleinasien , i. 221 sqq . ; 
J. Morier, A Journey through Persia , Armenia 
and Asia Minor to Constantinople, London 1812, 
p. 42; R. Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia , Per- 
sia r, Armenia etc., London 1821, p. 700; \V. 
Ouseley, Travels in various Countries of the 
East, London 1819 sqq., p. 484; J. B. Fraser, 
Winter- Journey , London 1838, p. 209; J. E. 
Alexander, Travels from India to England, 
London 1827, p. 235; Eli Smith and Dwight, 
Missionary Researches , London 1834, p. 46; 
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W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor , 

Pontus and Armenia , London 1842, p. 3465 

V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, i. 734 sq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

al-NIL, the river Nile. The Nile is one 
of the large rivers which from the beginning have 
belonged to the territory of Islam, and the valleys 
and deltas of which have favoured the development 
of an autonomous cultural centre in Islamic civi- 
lisation. In the case of the Nile this centre has 
influenced at different times the cultural and 
political events in the Muhammadan world. Thus 
the Nile has, during the Islamic period, continued 
to play the same part as it did during the centuries 
that preceded the coming of Islam. 

The name al-Nll or, very often, Nil Misr, 
goes back to the Greek name Ne 7 Ao$ and is found 
already in early Arabic literary sources, though 
it does not occur in the Kur’an. (in Sura xx. 39 
the Nile may be meant by al-yamm). The Christian 
habit of calling the river Gehon, after one of 
the rivers of Paradise, as found in the works of 
Ephraim Syrus and Jacob of Edessa and in the 
Arabic-Christian author Agapius (Pair ologia Oricn- 
talis , v. 596), is not followed by the Muhammadans, 
who know only the Oxus under this name. Al- 
Zamakhshari (. Kitab al-Amkina , ed. Salverda de 
Grave, p. 127) mentions as another name al- 
Faid, no doubt a poetical allusion to the yearly 
flood. Already in the Middle Ages, the word 
bahr having come to acquire in Egyptian Arabic 
the meaning of “river”, the Nile is also called 
al-Bahr or Bahr Misr (cf. al-Makrlzi, ed. 
Wiet, i. 218), which is also the case with several 
separate parts of its river system, such as Bahr 
Yusuf or Bahr al-Ghazal. In the Delta the 
different ramifications of the river are occasionally 
also called Nile, but where necessary the main 
stream i^amud) is distinguished from the minor 
branches ( dhircf or khalidj) and the canals {tur'a'). 

The geography of the Nile is treated 
here only from a historico-geographical point of 
view so far as the knowledge of Islamic science 
is concerned. The geographical knowledge of i 
the Nile among the Muhammadans, so far as 
we can learn from their literal y souices, is based 
partly on direct observation, but for the mo>t part 
on legendary or pseudo-scientific traditions which 
go back to local beliefs or to classical science. 
For a long time during the Middle Ages the 
limit of Islamic territory on the Nile was well 
fixed; it ended at the first cataract near the island 
of Bilak (Philae) to the south of Us wan (Assouan); ! 
here began, since the treaty {baht) concluded by 
c Abd Allah b. Abi Sarh with the Nubians, the Nubian j 


there would be then a great river between the 
army and the caliph (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, p. 91; 
cf. also what is said on p. 128 about those who 
went to live in al-Djlza). 

The principal towns by which the Nile passed 
in medieval Egypt in Upper Egypt, between Uswan 
and al-Fustat, were Atfu (Edfu, on the left), Isna 
(Esne, 1 .), Armant ( 1 .), Kus (r.), al-Aksur (Luxor, 
r.), Kift (r.), Ikhirum (Akhmlm, r.), Usyut (Asyut, 
Suyut, 1 .), al-Ushmunain ( 1 .), Ansina (r. opposite 
al-Ushmunain), Taha ( 1 .), al-Kais ( 1 .), Dalas ( 1 .), 
Ahnas ( 1 .) and Itfih (Atfih, r.). This succession 
of towns is given for the first time by al-Ya c kubi 
( B.G.A vii. 331 — 334), while Ibn Hawkal ( B . 
G. A ., ii. 95) is the first to give a table of the 
distance between these towns, expressed in barld^>^ 
the entire distance being 21 days’ journey (al- 
IdrlsI, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 52, gives 25 
days’ journey for the same distance). Shortly before 
al-Ushmunain branched off on the left the canal that 
conducted the water to al-Faiyum, which is known 
to Ibn al-Faklh ( B . G.A n vi. 74) as Nahr al- 
Lahun and to al-Idrlsi (p. 50) as Khalidj al- 
Manhl; this canal, which according to unani- 
mous tradition was dug by Joseph, occurs already 
on the MS. map of the year 479(1086)0! Ibn Hawkal 
in the Seray Library of Constantinople, N°. 3346 
(reproduction on fol. 658 of RLonumenta Africae 
et Aegypti by Youssouf Kamal). It is the Bahr 
Yusuf of our days; on it was situated al-Bahnasa. 
The banks of the Nile in Upper Egypt are not 
very completely described by the geographers; 
one finds repeated everywhere the assertion that 
the borders were cultivated without interruption 
between Uswan and al-Fustat (cf. al-Istakhrl, B. 

G. A ., i. 50), but that the width of the cultivated 
territory varied during the river’s course, dependent 
on the greater or lesser distance of the two 
mountain ranges that border the stream. Ibn 
Hawkal (MS. of Constantinople, cf. supra) describes 
two extremely narrow strips, one between Uswan 
and Atfu (now called Gebelein) and one between 
Isna and Armant (now called Gebel Silsile). The 
curves in the course of the Nile, especially in 
the upper part of the Sa c id, are not indicated on 
the maps of Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal. The oldest 
extant Arab map of the Nile, however — which 
is at the same time the oldest Arab map that 
we know of — , gives clear indications that its 
sinuous couise was a known fact. This map is 
found in the Stiassburg MS. of the year 428 
(1037) of al-Kh w aiizmi’s Silt at al-Ard and has 
been reproduced in the edition of that text by 

H. v. Mizk (/?. A. H. C. G. y iii., Leipzig 1926)* 
The representation of the Nile here is connected 


teriitory, where for long centuries Christianity pre- 
vailed (al-Baladhuri, p. 236; Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 
Futuh Misr , ed. Torrey, p. iSS) The first locality 
on Nubian territory, where tribute was paid, was 
called al-Kasr (al-Mas'udi, Muiudj , iii. 40, 41) 
Historical tradition has preserved parts of the 
alleged correspondence between c Amr b. al- ( As 
and the caliph c Uraar on the subject of Egypt, then 
newly conquered ; here the Nile is described as a 
river “whose course is blessed”, while the flood 
and the inundations are praised in poetical terms ' 
(Tmar b. Muhammad al-Kindl, Fadldil Misr , ed. 
0 strup, p. 204; al-Dimashki, ed. Mehren, p. 109). 
The same correspondence reveals the perhaps 
historical fact that c Umar did not wish to see the 
ra army established in Alexandria, because 


| with the classical tiadition of astronomical geo- 
1 graphy; aI-Kh w arizmi himself, and after him Suhiab 
1 (Ibn Seiapion) and Ibn Yunus (MS. 143 Gol. of 
the University Libraiy at Leyden, where on p. 136 
a special table is given of the towns lying on 
the banks of the Nile) give exact indications as 
to the longitudes and latitudes of the Nile towns, 
but these indications need many very uncertain 
corrections to allow of the reconstruction of a 
map, as v. Mzik has tried to do for al-Kh w arizmi 
in Denksckr. Ak. Wiss. Wien , lix., Vienna 1916 
and J. Lelewcl for Ibn Yunus in pi. ii. of the 
Atlas annexed to his Geographie du Moyen-age , 
Paris 1850. But the fact that the course of 
the Nile is from south to north is well known 
to all the Arabic sources, which often repeat the 
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assertion that the Nile is the only river in the 
world for which this is the case. Only the text 
of Ibn Hawkal seems to imply that the Nile reached 
al-Fustat from the S. E. (R. G. A ., ii. 96). 

The Delta of the Nile begins to the north 
of al-Fustat, where the distance between the 
two mountain ranges widens, while these hills 
themselves become lower and pass gradually into 
the desert. Immediately below al-Fustat began the 
canal that was dug by c Amr b. al- c As to link up 
the Nile with the Red Sea; this canal (Khalidj 
M i s r or Kh all dj Amir al-Mu J minln) was 
made in 23 (644) according to Muhammad b. 
Yusuf al-Kindl (cited by al-Makrizi, K hi tat. Bulak, 
ii. 143; cf. Yakut, ii. 466) and served for the 
conveyance of provisions to the Hidjaz until the 
reign of c L T mar Ibn c Abd al- c AzIz; afterwards it 
was neglected and even obstructed by the order 
of the caliph al-Mansur, so that, in the iv th (xth) 
century, it ended at Dhanab al-Timsah in the lakes 
to the north of al-Kulzum (cf. al-Mas c udI, Murudj , 

147). 

The two principal arms of the Nile in the Delta 
began about 12 miles to the north of al-Fustat (a 
little further than nowadays, according to Guest) 
and had, as now, a great number of ramifications 
which communicated in many ways and ended 
for the greater part in the big lakes or lagoons 
stretching behind the sea coast from west to east; 
these lakes were called in the Middle Ages: Buhairat 
Maryut (behind Alexandria), B. Idku, B. al-Barullus 
or B. al-Bushtlm and the very large B. Tinnis, 
which last contained a large number of islands with 
Tinnis as the most important. On the land tongue, 
where the two main arms separated was situated 
the town of Shatnaf. The western arm went as 
now to the town, of Rashid (Rosette) after which 
it reached the sea; near the town of Shabur a 
branch parted from this arm in the direction of 
Alexandria, ending in the Buhairat Maryut: this 
branch was only filled with water in the time of 
the flood (a very complete survey of the different 
“canals” of Alexandria by P. Kahle. in /si., xii. 
83 sqq ). The eastern arm ran, as is still the 
case, past Dimyat (Damiette) and reached the 
sea shortly afterwards; it had several branches 
that went to the Buhairat Tinnis, one of which 
continued one of the Nile mouths of antiquity. 
Though many sources, based on a pseudo-historical 
tradition, repeat after each other that there are 
seven Nile arms (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, p. 6; further 
al-Khwarizmi, Kudama, Suhrab, al-Mas c udI, Ibn 
Zulak), the more realistic authors (Thn Khuidadhbeh, 
al-Ya c kubl, Ibn Rusta, al-Istakhrl, Ibn Hawkal, 
al-Idrlsi) only know of the two main arms. These 
were linked up by a canal system which, in the 
Middle Ages, differed considerably from the present 
situation. The chief sources from which we know 
them are Ibn Hawkal and al-ldrisl, who give 
itineraries following the different branches, but as 
the places named in these itineraries have been 
identified only in part, an integral reconstruction 
is not yet possible (on this problem cf. R. Guest, 
The Delta in the Middle Ages, in J.R.A.S . , 1912, 
p. 941 sqq. and the map annexed to this article). 
The description in the text of Suhrab (ed. v. 
Miik, R. A. H. U. G ., v.) has little value as an 
endeavour to trace back to his time (x 1 * 1 century) 
the seven legendary arms : among these arms 
special attention is paid to the “arm of Saradus”, 
which, according to tradition, was dug by Haman 


(Ibn c Abd al-Hakara, p. 6; cf. Guest, loc. cit 
p. 944 and Maspero and Wiet, Materiaux , in M. 1 . 
F. A. O., xxxvi., 104). Al-Makrizi has preserved 
a detailed description of the canal system in the 
province of al-Buhaira, to the east of Alexandria, 
from the Kitab al-Minhadj of Abu ’l-Hasan al- 
Makhzumi, who wrote in the xii th century ( M . /. 
F. A. 0 ., xlvi., p. 167 sqq.). It seems possible that 
a study of the ancient maps (especially the Delta 
map of the Constantinople MS. of Ibn Hawkal 
and the maps of al-Idiisl) may be useful for a 
more complete reconstruction of the mediaeval 
situation. 

The Nile arms have always been decisive for 
the administrative division of the Delta, which the 
sources call by the name of Asfal al-Ard 
or Asfal Ard Misr. The region to the east of 
the eastern branch was called al-Hawf; the texts 
of al-Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal place al-Hawf to 
the north of the Nile, which may be understood 
in connection with the view referred to above 
that the Nile at al-Fustat had a direction from 
S. E. to N. W. The region between the two main 
arms was called al-Rif (a name sometimes used 
for the entire Delta as well) or Batn al-Rif, 
while the country to the west of the western 
arm was called al-Buhaira and later al-Hawf 
al-Gharbl, the original Hawf being called then 
al-Hawf al-Sharki. The three sections were 
divided into kuras , the limits of which were 
determined by the more important branches; the 
bigger administrative units of later times [cf. 
Egypt] depended likewise on the liver system. 
The present geographical aspect of the Delta is 
the result of the new irrigation works that began 
in the xix tl * century under Muhammad c Air ; the 
most conspicuous new canals are the MahmUdiya 
canal, dug from Fuwa on the western arm to 
Alexandria, the TawfikTya, Manufiya and Buhairiya 
canals that weie completed in 1890, and the 
Isma c illya canal, which links up the Nile with 
the Suez canal. 

As to the knowledge of the course of the Nile to 
the south of Egypt the Muhammadan geographical 
liteiature begins rather late to give information 
based on direct observation. At first these sources 
content themselves with sayiDg that the Nile comes 
from the country of the Nuba; for the rest there were 
ancient sources of a different kind that helped to 
complete the geographical conception of the course 
of the great river. This conception involved also 
the origin of the Nile, covered since antiquity 
by a veil of mystery. The real oiigin of the Nile 
always remained unknown to the Muhammadan 
scholars and travellers. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that the information on this subject which we 
find uniformly repeated in the Islamic sources from 
the treatise of al-Khwa r i zm j (-+- 830 a. d.) gives an 
idea of the origin of the Nile which does not cor- 
respond entirely to the data furnished by the 
classical sources. This conception makes the Nile 
emerge from the Mountains of the Moon (Djabal 
al-Kamar) to the south of the equator; from this 
mountain come ten rivers, of which the first five 
and the second five reach respectively two lakes 
lying on the same latitude; from each lake one 
or more rivers flow to the north where they fall 
into a third lake and it is from this lake that 
the Nile of Egypt begins. This conception is 
largely schematized and corresponds only partly to 
Ptolemy’s description of the Nile sources; Ptolemy 



knows only of two lakes, not lying on the same 
latitude and does not speak of a great number 
of rivers coming from the Mountains of the Moon. 
The third lake especially is an innovation (cf. A. 
v. Mzik, in Denkschr. Ak . H'iss . JVien , lxxxix., 
p. 44); in later authors such as Ibn Sa c id and al- 
Dimashki this third lake is called Kura and may i 
connected with some notion of Lake Chad (the ; 
same authors change the name of Djabal al-Kamar j 
into Djabal al-Kumr which pronunciation is com- ; 
mented on by al-Makrizi, ed. Wiet, i. 2 1 9), but this ! 
is not piobable for the time of al-Kh w arizmI; the 
knowledge of moie equatorial lakes, however, may 
perhaps be traced to the experiences of the two j 
centurions despatched by Nero to explore the Nile 1 
and who reached, according to Seneca, a marshy im- j 
passable region, which has been identified with the 
Bahr al-Ghazal. The system described by al-Kh w arizmI ; 
of the ongin of the Nile is represented on the map ! 
in the Strassburg MS. and is repeated many times 
after him (Ibn Khurdadhbeh, Ibn al-Fakih. Kudama, 
Suhrab, al-Idrisi and later authors). Al-Mas c udi, 
in describing a map he has seen, does not speak 
of the third lake ( Murudj , i. 205, 206) and Ibn 
Rusta (. B . G. A ., vii. 90) says that the Nile comes 
from a mountain called B-b-n and also knows 
only two lakes. Al-Istakhri and Ibn Hawkal on 
the contrary, frankly admit that the origin of 
the Nile is unknown, which is also illustrated by 
their maps. Still the system of al-Kh w arizm! con- 
tinued to be a geographical dogma and is found 
as late as al-Suyutl. Al-Kh w aiizml also took over 
from Ptolemy a western tributary of the Nile, 
which comes from a lake on the equator; this 
river is called by Ptolemy Astapos and may per- 
haps be identified with the Atbara. A later develop- 
ment, which connects with the Nile system a river 
that flows to the east in the Indian Ocean, is 
found for the first time in al-Mas c udi (. Murudj , 
i. 205, 206; ii. 383, 384); this view is later taken 
up again by Ibn Sa c Id and al-Diraashki. 

Another category of notions about the origins 
of the Nile is connected with the Jewish and 
Christian traditions which make the Nile come 
from Paradise. Mediaeval cosmographical theory 
places Paradise in the extreme East, on the other 
side of the sea (cf. the maps of Beatus), so that 
the Nile, like the other rivers of Paradise would 
have to cross the sea. This state of things is 
actually described in an old tradition, probably of 
Jewish origin, of a man who went in search of 
the sources of the Nile and had to cross the sea, 
after which he reached Paradise (al-Mas c adi, Mu- 
rudj , i. 268, 269 and Akhbar al-Zaman , MS. 
Vienna, fol. 1 5 6 a — B - al-Makdisf, B.G.A iii. 21). 
With this origin in Paradise is perhaps connected 
the view, which all sources attribute to al-Djahiz 
in his lost Kitab al-Btildan , that the Nile and 
the Mihran (Indus) have the same origin (cf. al- 
Mas c udi, Tanbih , B.G A ., viii. 55), a view which 
is sarcastically criticized by al- Birum ( India , p. ioi). 
To the same origin may go back the idea, often 
found in Muhammadan sources, that, when the 
Nile rises, all the rivers of the earth go down 
in level. 

Thirdly there is a cycle of geographical con- 
ceptions which link up the western part of Africa 
with the river system of the Nile. Herodotus 
already had sought a western origin and Pliny 
quotes the Lybtca of king Juba of Mauretania, who 
makes the Nile rise in western Mauretania. Mar- 


quardt (Benin-Sammlung, p. 125 sqq.) has explained 
this view from a corruption of the name of the 
river Nuhul, which he identifies with the Wadi 
Nul and which has its origin in the Mauritanian 
Atlas. Traces of this western Nile are to be found 
in Ibn al-Fakih ( B . G. A ., v. 87) who, following 
an authority of the time of the conquest, places 
the origin of the Nile in al-Sus al-Aksa. Al-Bakri 
for the first time identifies this western Nile with 
the river Niger, although we find already in al- 
Mas c udi the knowledge of a great river, far to 
the south of Sidjilmasa (Murudj, iv. 92, 93). 
Al-Bakri describes the Nile as passing through the 
territory of the Sudan (ed. de Slane, p. 172) and 
enumerates a number of Berber and Sudan tribes 
and their towns which border the river; the western- 
most town is with him Sanghara, followed in eastern 
direction by Takrfir, Silla, Ghana, Tirakka and 
finally the country of Kawkaw. After al-Bakrl a 
similar description is given by al-ldrlsI, but this last 
author goes back to another source than al-Bakrl 
when he places the mouth of the Nile in the 
neighbourhood of the salt town Awlil, thus iden- 
tifying the lower course of this Nile with the 
Senegal (Marquardt, loc. cit ., p. 171)- Al-ldrlsI 
likewise shows himself informed on the course 
of the Nile to the east of Kawkaw, though he is 
in doubt if Kawkaw is situated on the Nile itself 
or on a side arm (ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 11); 
he finally derives this western Nile from the third 
of the big Nile lakes mentioned above, thus con- 
necting the Nile of the Sudan with the Nile of 
Egypt in one river system. So long as the com- 
plete text of al-Bakri is not known, we can- 
not ascertain if this conception goes back already 
to that author. Al-Idrisi’s Nile course is clearly 
indicated on his maps of the 1st — 4th section of 
the first climate. After him it is especially Ibn 
Sa c ld who has described the western Nile in this way 
and he has been followed again by Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 . 
Al-Dimashki (ed. Mehren, p. 89) gives the same 
representation ; this last author even makes the 
third lake, which he calls like Ibn Sa c id the lake 
of Kura, give birth to three rivers: the Nile of 
the Sudan, the Nile of Egypt, and a third river 
running in eastern direction towards Makdashu 
in the Zandj countiy on the Indian Ocean. This 
last river, which was also connected by al-Mas c udI 
with the Nile [cf. supra] is probably identical with 
the Webi river in Italian Somaliland. 

While the geographical authors constructed in 
this way the Nile system with a good deal of 
credulity and imagination, the real knowledge of 
the Nile south of Egypt advanced but slowly. The 
southernmost point reached by the Arab conquerers 
was Dongola (al-Kindl, ed. Guest, p. 12) and it 
was well known that this town was situated on 
the Nile; its latitude and longitude are given by 
al-Kh w arizmi and .Suhrab. Al-Ya c kubi (TdrlkJi, 
ed. Houtsma, p. 217) knows that, in the country 
of the Nuba called c Alwa, who live behind the 
Nuba called Mukurra, the Nile divides into various 
branches; this same author, however, places Sind 
behind c Aiwa. Al-Mas c udi (Murudj, iii. 3 1,32) knows 
that the country of the Nuba is divided into two 
parts by the Nile. Ibn Hawkal (Constantinople 
MS.) describes two places where there aie cataracts 
(1 djanadil ), namely the one above Us wan, which 
is the “first cataract”, and one near Dongola, of 
which it is not certain whether the “second” or the 
“third” cataract is meant. About the same time, 
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however, a traveller named Ibn Sulaim al-UswSn! 
wrote a valuable description of the middle Nile 
course, which has been preserved in al-Makiizfs 
Khitat{z d. Wiet, in M.IF.A.O . , xlvi. 252 sqq.'). This 
Ibn Sulaim, on whom al-MakrlzI's Kitab al-Mnkaff a 
gives some information (cf. Quatremere, Memoires 
sur FEgypte , ii.), had been sent by the Fatimid 
general Djawhar to the king of the Nuba on a 
diplomatic errand, and was the author of a Kitab 
Akhbar al-Nuba wa ’ l-Miiktirra wa- c A liva wa 
* l-Budja wa * l-Nil , in which a detailed description 
is given of these countries. He says that the region 
between Uswan and Dunkula is inhabited in the 
north by the Marls and more to the south by the 
Mukurra; the northern part is barren and the 
great cataracts are correctly described. The country 
between Dunkula and c Alwa (this last spot is the 
region of Khartum) is described as highly flourishing; 
the big winding of the Nile here is perfectly 
known to Ibn Sulaim. The Nile “is divided” then 
into seven rivers; from the description it is clear 
that the northern one of these rivers is the Atbara, 
coming from the east; further south the “White 
Nile” and the “Green Nile” join near the capital 
of c Al\va and the “Green Nile”, which comes 
from the east, is again the result of four rivers, 
one of which comes, as the author thinks, from 
the country of the Habasha, and one from the 
country of the Zandj ; this last, incorrect, state- 
ment may have been influenced by learned tradition. 
Between the “White Nile” and the “Green Nile” 
there stretches a large island (djazu a, as it is 
still called on our maps), which has no limits in 
the south. This is about the only description in 
mediaeval Islamic literature that shows how far 
the knowledge of the middle Nile really went. 
Only little of it seems to have reached the sy- 
stematic geographic treatises ; al-Idrisi, e. g., de- 
scribes this part of the river in a way which 
only shows that he did not make good use of 
the inadequate sources that were at his disposal. 

The exploration of the upper Nile and its 
sources since the end of the xviiith century was 
the work of European travellers. They discovered, 
or perhaps re-discovered, the real big Nile lakes 
and identified the Ruwenzori mountain range 
with the Moon Mountains, the name of which 
was found again by the explorer Speke in the 
name of the Unyamwezi country, the “country of 
the moon”. A part of the exploration of the 
Nile was due, however, also to Egyptian initiative. 
The well-known military expedition of 1820 — 
1822 under Muhammad ‘All’s son Isma c Il Pasha, 
during which the city of Khartum was founded, 
established Egyptian domination in the Egyptian 
Sudan and opened the way for further scientific 
exploration. In the yeais 1839-1842 three Egyptian 
expeditions went up the White Nile, and during 
the reign of Isma c il Pasha the Egyptian govern- 
ment repeatedly tried to cleanse the swamps of 
the White Nile above Sobat from the masses of 
vegatation (sudd) which hindered navigation. 

The yearly flood of the Nile (ziyada. /aid, 
faiyadan) is the phenomenon to which Egypt 
has been at all times indebted for its fertility and 
prosperity, as it provides, in compensation for 
the almost complete lack of rain in the country, 
a natural and almost regular irrigation for the lands 
on its borders and in the delta. It is the foundation 
of all cultural life and justifies entirely the attribute 
mubarak so often given to the river. On the same s 


account the Nile is considered, as well as the 
Euphrates, as a “believing” river (al-Makrizi, ed. 
Wiet, M.I.F.A.O ., xxx. 218). The flood deeply 
influences the private and public life of villagers 
and townsfolk alike, and already the oldest Mu- 
hammadan traditions about Egypt reflect the feelings 
of wonder and thankfulness that animated the 
people of Egypt before them (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 
p. 109, 205). Having reached its lowest level 
towards the end of May at Assuan and in the 
middle of June at Cairo, the Nile begins to rise 
again, reaching its highest level in the beginning 
of September at Assuan and in the beginning of 
October at Cairo. This regularity brings about a 
similar regularity in the methods of irrigation in 
the several parts of Egypt, in the times of the 
sowing and reaping of the different crops and 
consequently in the modes of levying the land 
taxes (e. g. al-Makrizi, ed. Bulak, i. 270, which 
text comes from Ibn Hawkal): all the dates refer- 
ring to these occupations have always continued 
to be fixed according to the Coptic solar calendar. 

There is much discussion in the literary sources 
about the causes of the flood. The most ancient 
belief, which at the same time corresponds best 
with reality, was that the flood is caused by 
heavy rainfalls in the countries where the Nile 
and its tributaries have their origin. This is ex- 
pressed in a somewhat exaggerated way in a 
tradition that goes back to c Abd Allah b. c Amr 
b. al- c As. according to which all the livers of 
the world contribute, by divine order, with their 
waters to the flood of the Nile (Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 
loc. ctt ., and p. 149). This implies the belief that 
all other rivers fall while the Nile rises, but, on 
the other hand, it is sometimes observed that other 
rivers also show the same phenomenon of rising 
I and falling, especially the Indus, and this again 
! is considered as a proof of the common origin of 
the two rivers (al-Makrizi, ed. Wiet, M.I.F.A.O ., 
xxx. 227). There are, however, other views, which 
j attribute the cause of the flood to the movement 
of the sea, or to the effect of the winds; these 
views have been inherited from sources of the 
pre-Muhammadan period, among otheis from the 
treatise on the flood of the Nile attributed to 
Aristotle, and they are discussed and refuted at 
length in a special chapter of al-Makrlzi’s Khitat 
(M. /. F. A. O ., xxx. 236 sqq.). 

Up to the xix th century the irrigation system 
of Egypt continued along the same lines. When 
the flood begins all the outlets on both sides 
of the main stream and its principal arms in 
the Delta are closed, to be opened again about 
the time of the highest flood, when the water 
level has reached the necessary height according to 
the different places. The most important of these 
yearly “openings” was that of the canal (Khalidj) 
of Cairo, which, until recent times, remained 
a public festival. In Cairo the flood is complete 
(wafd 3 al-Xit), when it has reached 16 dhira c , 
generally in the first decade of the Coptic month 
of Mesore (about the midst of August), and this 
was proclaimed everywhere in the town (cf. the 
description by Lane, Manners and Customs , ii. 
287 sqq. and E. Littmann, Fin arabischer Text uber 
die Xilschwelle , Festschrift Oppenheim , Berlin 1933, 
p. 66 sqq., for older times, al-Kalkashandl, iii. 516). 

The height of the level of the Nile has been 
measured since olden times by the Nilometers [cf. 
MlKYAs]. Many of these mikyas are recorded by the 
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sources, the southernmost being that of c Alwa and | The same problem came up recently with regard 

the most celebrated the one of ai-Fustat, constructed j to the new project of constructing a dam on the 

by Usama b. Zaid al-TanuWii about 92 (71 1) and | frontier of the Sudan and the Belgian Congo and 
often restored afterwards (a complete survey of all ; the question was raised whether this dam will prove 
the mikyas is given in Omar Toussoun, Me mo ire stir \ a fa'ida c adjila or a fc? id a adjila for Egypt (cf. 

V Histoire du Nil , ii. 265 sqq.). These instruments 1 the newspaper al-Balagh of March 17, 1934). 

generally were made of stone, with marks upon It has already been shown how the flood of the 

them, but they weie sometimes of other material 1 Nile was the occasion of popular festivals such 

(e. g. a fig-tree near the monastery of Safanuf in as the opening of the canal of Cairo. But in other 
Nubia; cf. Evetts, Churches , p. 262). The level ne- 1 respects also the Nile is connected with traditional 
cessary for the operations of irrigation varied in customs of a religious character, which are to be 
different places; in the capital the average level : traced back through the Greek-Christian period 
had to be 16 dhira c above the lowest level of into very ancient times. When the Arabs conquered 

the Nile; if the flood surpassed 18 dhira c it became Egypt, the sacrifice of the “Nile Bride” was still 

dangerous, while a flood not exceeding 12 dhira c in use; every year a richly apparelled young virgin 
meant famine (cf. e.g. al-Idrisi, p. 145, 146). In the ! was thiown into the Nile to obtain a plentiful 

history of Egypt the years after 444 (1052), and inundation. According to a tradition first recorded 

especially the year 451 (1059), are notorious for by Ibn c Abd al-Hakam (p. 150), this custom was 
the famine and disaster caused by the failure or abolished by c Amr Ibn al- c As and the Nile resumed 
practical failure of the flood. A historical account ; its flood after a note of the caliph c Umar had been 

of the flood from the years 152 — 1296 (769 — | thrown into it requiring the river to rise if the 

1879) is given on p. 454 sqq. of Omar Toussoun, 1 flood was willed by God. In later times a symbolic 
Memoir e sur V Histoire du Nil , ii. offering of a girl called c Ariisat al-Nil was still 

The regulation of the main stream and its practised on the Coptic c Id al-Salib (Norden, Travels 
branches are ascribed to the ancient Egyptian in Egypt and Nubia , 1757, p. 63 — 65 J; Lane 

kings (al-Makrizf, on the authority of Ibn Wasif (. Manners and Customs , p. 290) mentions a round 

Shah), but no real irrigation work of a wider scope j pillar of earth, near the dam of the canal of Cairo, 
existed in the Middle Ages and later except the 1 which pillar was called aNArusa. Another custom, 
famous canal system of al-Faiyum [q. v.], which ! practised formerly by Christians and Muhammadans 
all the sources ascribe to the prophet Yusuf. In 1 alike, was to bathe in the Nile on the eve 
the rest of Egypt the water was allowed to flow ' of the Epiphany, in memory of the Baptism of 
freely over the lands after the piercing of the Christ (cf. Evetts, Churches , p. 129). Al-Mas c udl 
dams, so that large areas were completely inundated ; (Murud/\ ii. 364 sqq.) describes this festival, which 
for some time; the Arabic sources contain some j he calls Lailat al-Ghitas , for the year 330 (942). 
vivid descriptions of the large stretches of water, , Lane (p. 363 sq.) describes the same ceremony, 

above which rose the villages, communication but in his time the Muhammadans did not take part 

between the villages being only possible by means in it. But bathing in Nile water in general procures 
of boats during that time of the year (al-Mas c udi, baraka (cf. W. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper 
Murudj , i. 162; Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, p. 205). Egypt , p. 32 with regard to bathing in the Bahr 
Since the reign of Muhammad c Ali new irrigation Yusuf). 

works have been planned with the aim of making I The quality of the Nile water is a matter of 
the country more productive, a possibility at discussion in medical treatises. Avicenna (al-Kanun 
which already the mediaeval authors hinted more fi ’ l-Tibb , ed. Bulak 1 294, i. 98; cited by al- 
than once. The first efforts, however, failed. About Makrizi) holds that the circumstance that a 
1840 was begun the construction of a great barrier river flows from south to north has a bad in- 
across the two arms of the Nile at the apex fluence on the water, especially when a south wind 
of the Delta, according to the plans of the blows, and on this account he thinks that the 
French engineer Mouget, but this enterprise began abundant praise given to the Nile is exaggerated, 
to bear fruit only fifty years later when this barrage The Egyptian physician Ibn Ridwan (d. 453 = 
project, including the Tawfikiya, Manufiya and 1061) says that the Nile water reaches Egypt in 
Buhairlya canals, had been completed in 1890. a pure state, owing to the health in the country 
The later great irrigation works were executed of the Sudan, but that the water is spoilt by the 

higher up the river, such as the great dam and impurities that mix with it on Egyptian soil (cited 

locks at the head of the cataracts near Philae j by al-Makrizf, M.1.F.A.0 ., xxx. 275 sqq.). This 
above Assuan, in 1902, which was raised again 1 same author describes very clearly the troubled 
in 1912, and again in 1933. While allowing, on | condition of the water when the flood begins, 
one side, a better regulation of the distribution . Me discusses likewise the influence of the Nile 

of Nile water in Egypt, these barrages higher up j on the climate of Egypt and the medicinal pro- 

enable at the same time a better irrigation of the I perties of its water. 

borders to the south of Egypt. Herewith is con- j Other authors speak at length of the fauna 
nected the enormous barrage of Makwar, near of the Nile, giving especial attention to the fish. 

Sennar on the Blue Nile above Khartum, which A very long list of fishes is given by al-Idrisi 

permits the irrigation of the region called al- (p. 16 sqq.) with a description of their often curious 
Ihazira, between the Blue Nile and the White qualities. The animals most frequently described 
Nile. 1 his work was finished in 1925 and is meant by the geographers are, however, the crocodiles, 
to be completed by a similar barrage on the White and the animal called sakankur , which is said to be 
1 e. In this way the control of the Nile waters the result of a cross between a crocodile and a fish, 

as passed to a certain extent out of Egypt but which seems to be in reality a kind of lizard. 

*tse , it recalls the days of the great famine > The possibilities which the Nile afforded for 
^ w ^ en Egyptians thought that the j navigation are best seen from the historical sources, 

xans were holding up the flood of the Nile. I Sea-going vessels do not seem ever to have entered 
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its arms, while the traffic on the river was maintained 
by small craft; various names of Nile boats occur 
in literature; in the xix th century the vessel called 
dhahabiya is especially known. In earlier times the 
term zalladf is used for a Nile boat (al-Kindi, 
Kitab aUUmari P, ed. Guest, p. 157; Dozy, Supple- 
ment^ s. v.). The skill of the fishermen in their 
sailing boats on the lakes in the Delta is often 
recorded; on shallow places, however, as well as 
on the inundated lands, boats had to be moved by 
means of oars or poles. The rapids between Egypt 
and Nubia were, as nowadays, an insurmountable 
barrier to river traffic; the loads were conveyed 
along the shore to the other side of the falls (Ibn 
Hawkal, MS. Sultan Ahmad Koshk, N°. 3346, 
fob 86). 

The cataracts above Assuan for a long time 
continued to form a barrier to the spread of 
Islam towards the countries bordering the Nile 
to the south of Egypt, which forms a curious 
contrast with the part played by the Nile in the 
introduction of Christianity into Nubia (cf. J. 
Kraus, Die Anfange des Christen turns in Nubien , 
Minister [Diss.] 1930). Islam penetrated only slowly 
into Nubia and became more generally disseminated 
in the Sudan only in the xix £ h century [cf. sUpax]. 

Something has been said already about the praises 
of the Nile and its descriptions in poetical terms, 
by which this river has contributed to Arabic 
literature. Al-Makrlzi ( toe . cit p. 270 sqq.) cites 
some fragments of poems in praise of the Nile 
and its flood; among the poets which he names 
are Tamlm Ibn al-Mu c izz [q. v.] (d. 985) and Ibn 
Kalakis (d. 1172). Further Yakut (i. 592; iv. 865) 
cites some poems which he attributes to Umaiya 
b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt; this poet is probably Abu ’I-Salt 
Umaiya b. c Abd al- c Az!z (d. 1134) who wrote a 
treaty al-Risala al-Misriya, from which also al- 1 
MakrizI makes quotations. The earliest Arabic poems j 
on the Nile are probably those found in the Diwan 
of Ibn Kais al-Rukaiyat [q. v.], the court poet of 
c Abd al- c Az!z Ibn Marvvan in the beginning of the 
viii £ h century. Several treatises have been especially 
devoted to the Nile. Ibn Zulak (d. 997) says in 
his Fad (fit Misr (MS. arabe N°. 1818 of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Paris, fol. 31*) that he has 
written a book on the importance and the salutary 
qualities of the Nile, which now seems to be lost. | 
Further there are a treatise Tabsirat al-Akhyar ft 
Nil Misr iv a - A khawati h i ?nin al-Anhar (MS. 
in Algiers; cf. Brockelmann, G.A.L. , ii. 506), and 1 
two short opuscula by Djalal al-Din al-Mahalll 
(d. 1459) and al-SuyutT, which are found together 
in the MS. Or. 1535 of the British Museum (Rieu, 
Supply N°. 1198; G.A . ii. 1 14). 

Bibliography. As the aim of the present , 
article is to give only an account of the Nile 
from the point of view of Islam and its history, 
it seems superfluous to quote here even the most 
important modern works and articles belonging 
to the abundant bibliography of the Nile. The 
earlier Muhammadan authors have all been named 
in the text; the later ones, such as Yakut, ”Abd j 
al-Latif, Abu ’l-Fida 3 , al-Kalkariiandk al-Makrizi, 
al-Suyutf (. Hasn al-Muhadara ), al-Nuwairl and 
others are in most cases a compendium of earlier 
earlier views and statements. A very important 
later Muhammadan source is al-Khitat al-Taiv- 
fikiya by c AIi Basha Mubarak. The Muhammadan 
literary sources have been used in the following 
works : Else Reitemeyer, Beschreibung Aegyptens 


im Mittelalter , Leipzig 1903, p. 31 — 61 ; J. 
Maspero and G. Wiet, Maieriaux pour servir a 
la Geographic de V Egypte , in M./.E.A.O., xxxvi. 
215 sqq. ; and very profusely: Omar Toussoun, 
Memoire sur FHisteire du Nil, vols. i., ii., iii., 
in Memoir es present cs a V Institut d'Egypte , viii., 
ix., x., Cairo 1925. The last of these three volumes 
contains a series of cartographical reconstructions. 
A number of ancient Muhammadan maps of the 
Nile aie to be found in the Mappae Arabicae , 
ed. Konrad Miller, Stuttgart 1926 — *930, and 
more completely in vol. iii. of the Monumenta 
Cartographica Africae et Aegypti by Youssouf 
Kemal, as far as this work has appeared ; in 
this same work all the geographical references 
to the Nile are also to be found in a chrono- 
logical order. (J. H. Kramers) 

NlLUFER KH ATUN. wife ofUrkhan and 
mother of Murad I, apparently the Greek name 
Nenuphar (i. e. Lotus-flower) (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G.O.R. , i. 59), was the daughter of the lord of 
Yarhisar (Anatolia, near Brussa; cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, 
Djihannuma. p. 659) and according to one stoiy 
was betrothed to the lord of Belokoma (Biledjik). 
c Othman, the founder of the dynasty which bears 
his name, is said to have kidnapped and carried 
her off in 699 (1299) and to have destined her to 
be the wife of his son Urkhan, then only 12 years 
old. Idris BitlisI, and following him Neshrl, tells 
the story of the rape but the Byzantine sources 
make no reference to it. Nilufer Khatun became 
the mother of Muiad I and also of Sulaiman Pasha. 
The river which flows through the plain of Brussa 
bears the same name as also does the bridge 
over it in front of the town and monastery 
there. The bridge and monastery are said to have 
been endowed by Nilufer Khatun. Nothing more is 
known of her life. She was buried beside Urkhan 
on the citadel of Brussa. That Ibn Battuta, ii. 
323 sq. really means Nilufer Khatun by Bayalun^ 

(^Lj) Khatun, which both F. Giese (cf. Z. S., 
ii., 1924, p. 263) and F. Taeschner (cf. /si., xx. 
135) think to be obvious, as they take to be 

a conuption of is however by no means 

proved, because Bayalun is a name which occuis 
again in Ibn Battuta for a Byzantine princess (cf. 
in 393 s /-)- Besides, the mention in Ibn Battuta 
who paid his respects to the princess at her court 
in Iznlk (c. 740 = 1339) is very brief. F. Taeschner 
suggests that Nilufer is a corruption of Olivera, 
while hitherto Nilufer (cf. Pers. nilufer “water 
lily” and Greek A ovAov$epov and vov$zpz with the 
same meaning) has been derived from the Greek. 
Nilufer was and is also popularly known as Lulufer 
(e. g. in the early Ottoman chronicles) or Ulufer 
the river Ulfer Cai: cf. F. Taeschner, op. cit. 
P- 135 /?• 

Bibliography. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R ., i. 
59 sq. ; Sidjill’i c otlwiam , i. 86 (according to 
Neshrl); F. Taeschner, in I si., xx. 133 — 137. 

(Franz Babinger) 

NLMAT ALLAH n. AHMAD b. Kadi Mubarak, 
known as Khalil Sufi, author of a Persia n- 
Turkish Dictionary, entitled Lughat-i NPmat 
Allah. Born in Sofia, where as an enameller he 
made a reputation as an artist, he moved to Con- 
stantinople and there entered the Nakshbandi order. 
Association with the Nakshbandi dervishes made 
him more closely acquainted with literature and 
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especially with Persian poetry. Ni c mat Allah decided 
to make accessible to others the knowledge he had 
acquired by an aident study of Persian literature 
and thus arose his lexicographical work which he 
probably compiled at the instigation and with the 
assistance of the famous Kemal Pasha-zade (d. 
940=1533). He died in 969 (1561 — 1562) and 
was buried in the court of the monastery at the 
Adrianople gate in Stambul. His work which 
survives in a considerable number of manuscripts 
is divided into three parts: verbs, particles and 
inflection, nouns. His sources were: 1. Uknum-i 
c Adjani (s. Uri, p. 291, N°. 108); 2. Kasima-yi 
Lutf Allah Halirni (Hadjdji Khalifa, iv. 503); 
3. Wasila-yi Makdsid (Flugel, Vienna Catalogue, 
i. 197)5 4 - Lugkat-i Kara- Hi sari (Rieu, p. 5 1 3 a ) ; 
5. Sihah-i c Ad/am (Hadjdji Khalifa, vi. 91 and 
Leyden Catalogue, i. 100). Besides making careful 
use of these sources Ni c mat Allah added much in- 
dependent material, of which his dialect notes and 
ethnographical observations are especially valuable. 
This work is of considerable scientific importance 
and deserves greater attention than it has so far 
received. 

B ibliograp hy : O. Blau, L ~ber Nfmatul lab's 
persisch-turkisches Worterbuch , in Z. D. M. G\, 
xxxi. (1877), S. 484; Rieu, Catalogue , p. 514b; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, vi. 362. — Partly used by Golius 
for the Persian part of Castell’s Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton . The best MSS. are Dorn, St. Petersburg 
Catalogue, N°. 431 (p. 426) and Fleischer, 
Dresden Catalogue, N°. 182. (E. Berthels) 
NTMAT ALLAH b. HABlB ALLAH HA- 
RAWl, a Persian historian. His father was 
for 35 years in the service of the Great Mughal 
Akbar (1556 — 1605) where he was a khalisa in- 
spector. Ni c mat Allah himself was for 11 years 
historian to Djahanglr (1605 — 1628), then entered 
the service of Khan-Djahan whom he accompanied 
in 1018 (1609 — 1610) on the campaign against 
the Dekkan. Soon afterwards he became acquainted 
with Miyan-Haibat-Khan b. Salim-Khan Kakar of 
Samana who persuaded him to write a history of 
the reign of Khan-Djahan. Ni c mat Allah began 
his work in Malkapur in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 1020 (Feb. 
1612) and finished it on the 10^ Dhu l’-IIidjdja 
1021 (Feb. 2, 1613). The work is dedicated to 
Khan-Djahan, is entitled Tkrikk-i Khandjahani 
and consists of a mukaddima , 7 bah and a khatima. 
It deals with the history of the Afghans, beginning 
with their legendary descent from the Banu Isma c il 
and treats with special fullness of the history of 
Bahlul Lodi, Shir Shah Sur and Nawwab Khan- 
Djahan Lodi. The last chapters are devoted to the 
genealogy of the Afghan tribes and the reign of 
Djahanglr. The khatima contains biographies of 
famous Afghan shaikhs. There is also an abbreviated 
version of the work entitled Makhzan-i A fgh ani. 

Bibliography. H. Ethe, in G.I.Ph ., ii. 
362 — 363; Rieu, Catalogue , p. 2io a , 2l2 a , 903b; 
H. Elliot, History of India, v. 67 — 115. The 
shorter version is translated by B. Dorn, History 
of the Afghans translated /torn the Persian 
of Neamet Ullah , in Orient. Trans l. Fund , 
London 1829—1836. _ (E. Berthels) 

NI MAT ALLAH WALI, a Persian mystic. 
Amir Nur al-Din NTmat Allah, son of Mir c Abd 
Allah, and a descendant of the fifth imam of the 
Shi c a, Hakir, the founder of the Ni c mat Allahl 
order, is highly esteemed in Persia as a great saint 
and wonder-worker. He was born in Halab in 


730 — 731 (1329—1330/1), spent his early years 
in the c Iiak and went to Mecca at the age of 

24 where he became a pupil and khalifa of the 
famous Shaikh c Abd Allah Yafi c i [see yafi c I]. After 
his teacher's death, he went to Samarkand, then 
visited Herat and Yazd and finally settled in Mahan, 
8 faisakhs from Kirman, where he spent the last 

25 years of his life and died on 22 nd Radjab 
834 (April 5, 1431). His tomb is still a popular 
place of pilgrimage (ziydratgdk). In his lifetime 
he was held in great honour by all rulers and 
received particular marks of esteem from Shah- 
Rukh. His grandsons migrated to India and were 
appointed to high office in the Deccan by c Ala 3 
al-Din Ahmad-Shah BahmanI (1435 — 1457 )- Ni c mat 
Allah was a very prolific theorist of Sufism and 
is said to have written over 500 risalas on different 
questions of Sufi doctrine. About a hundred of 
these have come down to us and can be identified. 
They are for the most part quite short treatises, 
generally explanations of difficult passages in the 
classics of Sufism like Ibn al- c Arabl, Fakhr al- 
Dln c Irakl etc. His large Ditvan of lyrics is more 
valuable; it contains much true poetry and is marked 
by a feivent sincerity. 

Bibliography : H. Ethe, in G.I.Ph ., ii. 
299, 301 ; Rieu, Catalogue , p. 43 a , 634b, 641b, 
774b, 829 s , 831b, 869b; E. G. Browne, History 
of Persian Literature under Tatar Dominion , 
Cambridge 1920, p. 463 sq.\ Diwan % lith. Tihran 
1276. A biography by San c Allah Ni c mat- Allahl, 
Sawanih al-Aiydm fi Mushahadat a l- A z warn 
mawsum bi-Silsilat all Arif in (Persian), lith. 
Bombay 1307 (1890). See also Habib al-Siyar, 
iu. 3, 143 (where 25th Radjab is given as the 
date of his death) and Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, 
p. 333 — 340), who however with his usual 
carelessness gives 827 as the date of his death. 

(E. Berthels) 

NTMAT KHAN C ALI, Mirza Nur al-Din 
Muhammad, son of Hakim Fath al-Din Shiraz.!, a 
Persian author, was born in India and came 
of a family several of whom had been distinguished 
physicians in their ancestral home in Shiraz. He 
entered the service of the state under Shah- Dj ah an 
(1628 — 1659) and was appointed keeper of the 
crown jewels with the title of ddrugha-yi djaioahir- 
k liana. He attained his highest honours under Aw- 
rangzeb (1659 — 1 707) who gave him the title of 
NTmat Khan (1104 = 1692-1693), which was later 
changed to Mukarrab Khan and then to Danishmand 
Khan. He died at Dehli on the I st Rabl c II 1122 
(May 30, 1710). Ni c mat Allah who wrote under the 
takhallus of c All, was exceedingly prolific and wrote 
a number of woiks in prose and verse of which 
the following are the most important: I. W aka r-i 
Haidar a bad : a description of the siege of Haidar- 
abad by Awrangzeb in 1097 (1685 — 1686). This 
work is characterized by a biting wit and describes 
the siege in a satirical form which procured the 
little book the greatest popularity; 2. Diang-nama, 
a chronicle which covers the last years of Aw* 
rangzeb’s reign and the war which broke out after 
his death among his sons; 3. Bahadur-shah-tiama , 
a chronicle of the two first years of the reign of 
Shah c Alam Bahadur-Shah (1707 — 1712); 4. Husn 
u-Hshk, also called K atkhudayi or Munahaka-yi 
Husn ulphk^ an allegorical love story, an imitation 
of the celebiated Husn ti-Dil of Fattahl [q* v -]» 
5. Rabat al-Kulub , satirical sketches of a number 
of contemporaries; 6. Risala-yi Hadjw-i Hukatna , 
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anecdotes of physicians and their incompetence ; 
7. Kh an-i N'fmat , a work on cookery; 8. Rukcfat , 
letters to Mirza Mubarak Allah Iradat Khan Wadih, 
Mirza Muhammad Sa c id, the head of the imperial 
kitchen and others, which were very highly thought 
of as models of a choice style of letter-writing; 
9. a lyrical Ditodn; 10. a short Mathnaioi without a 
title, which deals with the usual Sufi ethical themes. 
This survey shows a great versatility on the part 
of Ni c mat Khan but it must be pointed out that, 
with the exception of the satirical works which 
are really original and of great value for the 
characterisation of his age, none of them rises 
above the leval of degenerate imitations of classical 
models. 

Bibliography'. H. Ethe, in G.I.Ph ., ii. 
334, 336 — 33S; Rieu, Catalogue, p, 26S a , 702K 
703a, 738b, 744b, 745a, 796a, 807a, 938b, 1021a, 
1049b; Dnvan , lith. Lucknow 1881; Husn 21- 
c Ishh, Lucknow 1842, 1873, 1878 — 1880, 1899, 
Dehli 1844 (almost all editions have a commen- 
tary); Wakc??-i Haidat a bad or Wake?? AN? mat 
Khan , lith. Lucknow 1844, 1848, 1859, Cawn- 
pore 1870, 1878; Bahaditr-sJiah~nama in H. 
Elliot, History of India, vii. 568; Djang-ndma , 
ibid., vii. 202. An English translation : An English 
Translation of Niamat Khan Alls Jang Nama. 
With . . . . a short sketch of the author s life. 
Candra Lall Gupta and Angra Lall Varma, 
Agra 1909; Rttka?dt wa-Mudkhikdt, Lucknow 
1845. An MS. of the Khdn-i Nfmat in Pertsch, 
Berlin Catalogue, N°. 341. (E. Berthels) 

NIMRUD. [See NamrUd.] 

NIMRUD, a ruined site in the ancient 
Assyria, the northern portion of the modern c Irak, 
about twenty miles south of Mosul, in 36° 5' 
North Lat. and 43 0 20' East Long. (Greenwich) 
in the angle formed by the Tigris and its tributary, 
the Upper or Great Zab, six miles above the mouth 
of the latter. The plateau of Nimrud rises abruptly 
from the surrounding country, and the great ad- 
vantages of this situation caused a settlement to 
be made here already in remote antiquity. Exca- 
vations on the site have established the fact that 
the ruins there were those of the town of Kalakh 
(Kalkhu). This is already mentioned as Kelakh 
(Calah) in the Old Testament in a passage which 
is not absolutely unambiguous (Gen. x. 11 — 12), 
which says it was built either by Nimrod or Ashshur; 
the latter appears to me more intelligible. In Greek 
writers we find only the name of the district 
or Kzhcucyvt (cf. Pauly- Wissowa, Real- 
enzykl. der klass . Alter tumiv is s,, x. 1530). It was 
no doubt its favourable strategical position that 
decided the Assyrian King Salmanassar I (c. 1280- 
1261) to raise it to be his royal residence along- 
side of the previous capital Ashshur (now Kal c at 
Sherkat; q. v.). 

We learn nothing from the cuneiform inscriptions 
about the decline of Kalkhu. Kalkhu probably fell 
about the same time as Nineveh after a stubborn 
resistance to the onslaught of the Median-Babvlonian 
army. When Xenophon in 40 1 B. C. passed by the 
town, which he describes clearly, it was already 
a ruin. 

So far as I know Kalakh is not mentioned in 
Syriac literature and in the Arab writers of the 
middle ages only incidentally and under wrong 
names. In Yakut (ed. Wustenfeld, i. 119, iii. 
1 1 3) we are told that al-Salamlya is in the vicinity 
of the ruins of the town of Athur, which can 


only mean the ruins of Kalakh (cf. also ii., p. 184). 
At the present day the site is known only as 
Nimrud, which so far as I know first appears in 
Niebuhr, who stayed in Mosul in 1 766, see his 
Reisebeschr. nach Arabien und under en umliegend. 
Lander n, ii. (Copenhagen 1778), p. 355, 368. When 
this, now the usual, name arose is unknown ; I 
consider it to be of modern origin. It should be 
noted that names like Nimrod, Tell Nimrod, etc. 
are not found in the geographical nomenclature 
of Mesopotamia and the c Irak in the middle ages, 
while they are several times met with at the 
present day. 

The first European to give a biief account of 
the “ruined castle' 1 of Nimrud and the remains 
there was Niebuhr, although not from his own 
inspection. In 1821 Cl. Rich visited the site and 
gives the fiist detailed account of the ruins; in 
his posthumous work are the first pictures of 
cuneiform tablets discovered there. A few years 
before Layard, William Ainsworth examined the 
site. In 1843 Fletcher visited it. Layard, the real 
investigator of Nimrud, twice examined the mounds 
of ruins in 1840 but it was not till 1845 that 
he was able to begin excavations, which were 
conducted in two great expeditions (1845 — 1847 
and 1S49 — 1851). Layaid’s reports were supple- 
mented in many details by the notes, to which 
too little attention has so far been paid, by 
Sandreczki (see Bib /, ) who spent a considerable 
time in Mosul and its neighbourhood in 1850. 
After Layard’s departure home, H. Rassam continued 
his work in Nimrud. In 1873 G. Smith resumed 
Layard’s work but only for a month. Finally Rassam 
on behalf of the British Museum again continued 
the earlier excavations for a period of five years 
(1878—1 882). 

Our study of the topography of Nimrud 
must still be based on the large map of the 
vicinity of Nineveh and the whole area between 
the Tigris and Upper Zab made by F. Jones in 
1S52, which the Royal Asiatic Society published 
in three sheets under the title Vestiges of Assyria 
(sheets 2 and 3 deal with Nimrud). The com- 
mentary on these maps is the article by Jones, in 
J. R. A. 5 ., vol. xv. (see Bib/.). 

The fairly comprehensive complex of ruins at 
Nimrud forms in the main a rectangular plateau, 
out of which a triangular mass juts in the south- 
east giving the whole the appearance of an irregular 
hexagon. The longest side, which runs east and 
west, measures 7,000 feet and the northeast side 
5,000 feet (in the southeast including the salient 
triangle 6,600 feet). The circumference of the 
whole area is six miles. Layard’s investigations 
revealed that this extensive area marking the site 
of the town of Kalkhu was surrounded by a wall 
with towers. In the north he found fifty-eight, in 
the east fifty of these towers; in the south this 
wall of earth has now almost entirely disappeared 
(cf. Layard, Discoveries etc., p. 656). The length 
of the wall was seven miles, that is to say it was 
longer than the boundary of the whole ruined area 
because two arms were necessary to include the 
suburbs in the southeast. 

The royal quarter in the southwest corner with 
i the palaces and chief temples occupied a relatively 
| small part of the area desciibed. It lay on a terrace 
| and was shut off from the rest of the town by a 
I wall. To it also belonged the high cone-shaped 
mound in the northwest which is the dominating 
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Mature of the landscape at Nimrud. Its diameter 
is 550 feet in breadth and 600 in length and it 
still stands 130 feet above the level of the Tigris 
but must as a storied temple tower (sikkuratu), 
have been originally about 160 feet high. The 
royal city is oblong in shape and has a circum- 
ference of over 2,000 yards; its west side measures 
2,000 — 2,050 feet and its north side about 1,200 
feet. 

In the northwest part of the royal city stood 
the temple of Ninurta (formerly read Ninib), 
the chief centre of worship of this deity in Assyria. 
It had a storied tower, the builder of which, ac- 
cording to an inscription, was Salmanassar III, 
Xenophon’s now represented by the 

conical mound (cf. Streck, op. cit ., p. clxiv., cc., 
note 2 sq. ; Lehmann-Haupt, Materialien etc., p. 20 
sq and do., Armenien , Il/i. 251 sq.). Farther south 
on the same side was the so-called noi thwest 
(better: west) palace of Assuinasirpal II which 
Sargon II replaced by a new building. The sculptures 
with which its founder adorned it came for the 
most part to the British Museum (cf. Reallexicon 
der Assyriologie , i. 218). In the centre of the royal 
city but more to the south, Salmanazar III built 
the so-called central palace which at a later 
date was completely restored by Tiglatpileser III. 
The famous black obelisk came from it. This palace 
is less well preserved as Assarhaddon partly 
destroyed it when he took out Tiglatpileser Ill’s 
reliefs to transport them to the new palace which 
he built in the southwest of the royal city. This 
southwest palace however remains unfinished as 
after a fire the building was not resumed ; cf. 
Meissner and Rost, in Beitr. zur Assyriol ., iii. 191 
sq . ; Reallex. der Assyriol , i. 202 and see also E. 
Unger, Die Reliefs Tiglatpilesars III aus Nimrud , 
Constantinople 19 17. 

In the south-east part of the royal quarter 
Assuretililani built a palace and at the same time 
restored a temple of Nabu there which Adad- 
nirari III had built and called after the chief 
sanctuary of this deity, E-zida in Borsippa (= Birs; 
q. v.). Here Rassam discovered a series of statues 
of Nabu dating from the time of Adadnirari III 
which because they weie found in situ were of 
topographical importance (cf. Streck, op. cit ., i., 
p. cc — ecu and li. 272). 

The eastern and north-eastern sides of the royal 
city have so far only been cursorily examined ; 
probably they also conceal royal buildings. 

Outside of the city walls, in the already men- 
tioned triangle at the south-east corner, theie are 
smaller mounds. Layard (Discoveries, p.656) thought 
that the largest of these tells was perhaps once 
a foit or castle; he gives it the name of Tell 
Athur (op. cit ., p 165) on the authority of the 
local Arabs. Now it is true that — as already 
mentioned — - in the Arab middle ages, the mounds 
of ruins near al-Salamiya, i.e. the modern Nimrud, 
were erroneously thought to be ruins of the town 
of Athur. Educated Mosulans still held this view- 
in the time of Rich (cf Rich, op. cit.. ii. 1 3 1 ). 
I think nevertheless that Layard’s name Tell Athur 
for the mound or four mounds in question is due 
to a misunderstanding. In Vestiges of Assyria , 
sheet ii., Jones gives the name Tall Yazar for it, 
J. Oppert (op. cit ., i. 309) Tulul Yazar, Sachau 
( °P ■ •> P- 1 06) writes Tell Azar, which is pro- 

bably the name of a tribe (Yazar, J*A., 1879, 
xiii. 224, 226). 


The Tigris now runs about one and a half 
miles from Nimrud but in Assyrian times it flowed 
directly past the walls of the town as distinct 
traces still prove (cf. thereon Jones in J. R.A.S , 
xv. 342 — 343 — Selections etc., p. 446^.; Lehmann- 
Haupt, Materialien , p. 27 und his Armenia , Il/i., 
250 sq.). In the centre, between the still distinct 
ancient bed of the Tigris and the modern one, is 
a third bed which the river filled in the middle 
ages; this latter now bears the name of Sit at 
Albu Debbdn (see Jones, Vestiges and J. R. A. 5 ., 
xv. 34$ = Selections, p. 447)= “The road of Albu 
Debban”, apparently after a Beduin tribe (the 
explanation given by Jones is hardly tenable). 

A quarter of an hour west of the ruined site 
of Nimrud (called frequently al-Kal c a = the citadel) 
is an older settlement, the fair-sized village of 
(old) Nimrud also called Der a wish. Still 
farther west, near the Tigris is a village also called 
(New) Nimrud of more recent origin and a mile 
N. \V. of it directly on the river the village of 
Na c Ife. Again a mile N. \V. are the remains of a 
dam first described by J. Macdonald Kinneir from 
personal observations (see his Journey through 
Asia Minor , Armenia and Koordistan , London 
1818, p. 465). The natives call it Sakr or Sukr 
Nimrud (see Kinneir, loc. cit.\ Layard, Nineveh , 
i. 8) = Nimrod’s Dam. Jones gives (J. R.A.S . , 
xv. 343 = Selections, p. 447 and Vestiges of Assyria , 
sheet ii.): Sakhr Nimrud (=Nimiud’s Cliff); I 
suspect that he picked up the name wrongly ( sakhr 
for sakr “dam”). At the same time we also have 
the name Sikr al-Awaze (Rich, op. cip ., ii. 129) 
or simply al-Awaze, Away (Layard, op. cit ., i. 8, 
365; Jones, loc. czV.)=“dam of noise” or “(the) 
noise” ( awaze or awah from Persian awazidan\ see 
Vullers, Lex. Pers. y i. 56) and this second name 
ow-es its origin to the great noise caused by the 
waters breaking over the rocks here. The people 
of the vicinity say that there was once a bridge 
here. Probably a barrier of rock in the river was 
already used in ancient times as the foundation 
for a dam for irrigation purposes. 

Still farther northwards about three miles from 
the ruins of NimrQd lies Se lam lye on the Tigris, 
now a small village but in the middle ages as 
Yakut, iii. 113 (al-Salamiya ; cf. also i. 119, 16) 
tells us, one of the most beautiful places in the 
region of Mosul. The modern Selamiye lies in the 
southeast corner of an area covered with old ruins. 

This Selamiye may with great probability be 
identified with the Biblical Resen, numbered among 
the four Assyiian towns founded by Ashshur (or 
Nimrod: cf. above) according to Gen. x. 11 — 12, 
and there located as lying between Nineveh and 
Kalakh (Calah). The assertion constantly made in 
learned works because of the words describing 
them “the same is a great city” and in view of 
passages in Jonah (1, 2; 3, 3 — 4; 4, ii) that these 
formed a gigantic tetrapolis linked together hardly 
deserves serious refutation. 

The greater part of the finds at the English 
excavations at Nimrud are in the British Museum 
where they are exhibited in the Assyrian transept, 
the Nimrud Gallery and in the Nimrud Central 
Saloon (cf. the B. M. Guide etc. [see Bibl.\ p. 4 1 S I )* 
Nimrud provided the British Museum with even 
greater treasures in sculptures (not inscriptions) 
than Koyundjik- Nineveh. Various objects from 
Layard's collection were left in Bombay on the 
way home and are now, with some pieces brought 
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by Rawlinson, in the possession of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; on them see 
Karkaria in the Journal B. R. A. S xviii. (Bombay 
1891), p. 97 — 107. A large series of sculptures 
came to the Louvre; cf. E. Pottier, Catalogue des 
Antiquites Assyriennes (Louvre), Paris 1924, p. 23, 
49 — 63. There are also miscellaneous antiquities 
from NimrQd in the national collections in Stambul, 
Berlin, Zurich and Leningrad (Hermitage); on a 
few finds by Lehmann-Haupt, see his Materialien , 
p. 22 sq. 

The English excavators left the site without 
filling in or even roughly levelling the ground 
they had cut up. In the spring of 1920 the 'Irak 
government however had the half exposed sculp- 
tures lifted and put in the new Museum in Bagh- 
dad. During my stay in Nimrud (May 1928), I 
saw the sculptures lying on the bank of the Tigris 
ready to be moved (2 statues of Nabu, a colossal 
bull, fragments of another, an unfinished lion in 
stone, two great slabs with inscriptions of Assur- 
nasirpal etc.). 
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NIMRUZ [See SIstan.] 

NIRIZ, a place in Adharbaidjan on the 
road from Maragha [q. v.] to Urmiya [q. v.] south 
of the Lake of Urmiya. The stages on this route 
are still obscure. At about 15 farsakhs south of 
Maragha was the station of Barza where the road 
bifurcated; the main road continued southward to 
Dlnawar while the northwest went from Barza to 
Tiflis (2 farsakhs'), thence to Djabarwan (6 farsakhs), 
thence to Niriz (4 farsakhs), thence to Urmiya (14 
farsakhs); cf. Ibn KhurJadhbih, p. 121 (repeated by 
Kudama with some variations); Mukaddasi, p. 383. 

The distance from Urmiya indicates that Niriz 
was in the vicinity of Sulduz [q. v.] which -would 
find confirmation in the etymology from ni-rez 
“flowing”. Sulduz lies in the low plain, through 
which the Gadir flows to the Lake of Urmiya. At 
the piesent day the name Niriz is unknown, but 
a Kurd tribe of the region of Sa^udj-bulak [q. v.] 
bears the name of NirizhI. 

After the Arab conquest a family of Tah Arabs 
settled in Niriz. The first of these semi-independent 
chiefs was Murr b. "All Ma\v>ili who built a town 
at Niriz and enlarged the market of Djabarwan 
(cf. Baladhurl and Ya c kubi, ii. 446). One of his sons, 
c AlI, was among the rebels of 212 (S27) whom 
the governor of Adhardaidjan Muhammad b. Hamid 
TusI deported to Baghdad, but c Ali succeeded, it 
seems, in returning to his lands) cf. Ibn Khurdadh- 
bih, p. 119). Abu Rudaini c Omar b. 'All, appointed 
in 260 (873) governor of Adharbaidjan by the 
caliph, made war on his predecessor c All b. Ahmad 
Azdi and killed him (Tabari, iii. 1SS6). He was 
supported by the Khandjis. Cf. the account in 
Padsjiahan-i gumnam , Teheran 1929. ii. 27, 34. 

In the x*h century Istakhri, p. 186 and Ibn 
Hawkal, p. 240 mention the Banu Rudaini as a 
dynasty already forgotten which had reigned over 
Dakharkan (read Djabarwan), Tabriz (read Niriz) 
and Ushnuh al-Adhaiiya [cf. ushnu]. 

(V. Minorsky) 

at.-NISA 3 , the “Women”, the title of Sura iv. 
of the Kur 3 an; so-called because in the opening 
verses the position of women is dealt with. Noldeke 
{Geschichte des Qordns , i. 195) thinks that the greater 
pait belongs to the period between the end of 
the year 3 and the year 5 a. H. 

This sura contains many verses that were 
abrogated: among the principal we may mention 
8 — 9 abrogated by 12; 10 abrogated by ii. 178; 
20 abrogated by xxiv. 2 ; 33 abrogated by xxiv. 
60 etc. . . . 

It is also one of the most important sQras of 
the Kur’an because many of the precepts formulated 
in it form the foundations for the Muhammadan 
laws of marriage. 
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The sUra lacks unity, consisting as it does of 
a collection of verges of different origin and on * 
different subjects. The following is a brief analysis j 
of its contents: the creation of man; consanguinity; : 
the care of orphans; rules for succession; marriage; 
relations of husband and wife; impediments to mar- 
riage; almsgiving; evidence; accidental homicide; 
holy war and the art of war; obedience to Allah j 
and to the Prophets; punishment of the unbelieving ! 
Jews and Christians. 1 

Bibliography'. Cf. the ait. AL-NAHL and | 
add: Tantawi Djawhari, Tafsir , Cairo, 25 vol.; | 
Ahmad Ridda, Tafsir al-Mana>\ Cairo, 9 vols. j 
so far appealed. (Maurice Chemoul) \ 

NISAB. [See Zaicat.] 

NISAN, the seventh month in the I 
Syrian calendar. Its name is taken from the | 
first month of the Jewish religious (seventh of the 
civil) year with the period of which it roughly 
coincides. It corresponds to April of the Roman 
year and like it has 30 days. On the io** 1 and j 
23rd Nisan, according to al-Blrum, the two fiist j 
stations of the moon rise (the numbering of these : 
two as first and second shows that the numbering | 
was established by scholars for whom Nisan was j 
the first month) and the 15 th and 1 6th se t. In 1300 i 
of the Seleucid era (9S9 a. d.), according to al- 
Biruni, the stars of the 28^ and I s * stations of 
the moon rose and those of the 14 th and 15th set 
while the rising and setting of the 2 nd and ifith 
stations of the moon took place in Aiyar. 

Bibliography'. al-Blrunl, Athar, ed. Sachau, 
p. 60, 70, 347 — 349; cf. also the references 
under tammuz. (M. Plessner) 

NISH (Serbian A 7 j), the second largest 
town in Serbia, now the capital of the 
banate of Morava in the kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia, situated 650 feet above sea-level in a fertile 
plain surrounded by hills, on both sides of the 
Nisava not far from its junction with the Morava 
and an important centre of communications by 
rail and road, on the international route to Sofia— 
Istanbul or Salonika-Athens. The larger part of 
the town with the railway station lies on the left 
bank, the fortress is on the right. The two parts 
of the town are connected by four iron bridges 
(including a railway bridge), cover an area of 1 1 
sq. m. and had in 1931 3 5,384 inhabitants of whom 
only 3.7 °/ 0 are Muslims. According to the latest 
(Dec. 1933) statistics of the Imam-iegistrar, Nish 
has 1,982 Muslims in 365 households, chiefly gipsies, 
while Muslims speaking Serbo-Croatian, Turkish and 
Albanian form the remainder. These gipsies call 
themselves Muslims, bear Muslim names, marry with 
Muslim rites but nevertheless observe at home some 
of the Serbian Orthodox Church feasts, visit the 
chuiches etc. There are a number of offices of the 
civil and military authorities in the town, including 
a district sharl c a court. This court has existed only 
since Oct. 29, 1929, 1. e. since the abolition of the 
old office of district mufti whose authority till then 
extended over the whole of Serbia. The authority 
of the new court extends over a part of that of 
the older (19 districts) while the remainder are 
under the kadi of Belgrade. The Muslims of Nish 
have also a district wakf me c aiif council (cf. i., 
p. 7 ^°)? a common council ( dzematski mcdzlis ) and a 
registration office (imamat). There are said to have 
been 19 mosques in Nish in the last Turkish period 
(1878), only one of which now survives. The second 
last mosque of which the great minaret is still 


standing, was destroyed as a result of the great 
floods of 1896. Nish has also Seibian Orthodox 
churches and a Roman Catholic church and a 
synagogue. Besides several colleges, it has a 
Hygienic Institute, two hospitals and a society for 
popular education. The town is making steady 
progress. Its whole history shows that Nish has 
always been an important strategical and commer- 
cial centre. 

In antiquity Nish (Naissus, Niz, Nissa etc.) 
belonged at first to the Roman province Moesia 
Superior and later became the capital of Dardania. 

Nish’s greatest claim to fame is that it was the 
birthplace of Constantine the Great (306 — 337) 
and attained great prosperity in ancient times. The 
Romans had state munition works here. 

In the time of the migrations of the Huns, Nish was 
taken after a vigorous resistance by Attila (434-453) 
and destroyed but rebuilt and refortified very soon 
afterwards by Justinian I (527-565). By the middle 
of the sixth century the first forces of the Slavs 
who had entered the Balkan peninsula in their 
endeavour to found states at the expense of the 
Byzantine empire appeared before Nish. Nish was 
thus in the ninth century usually in the hands 
of the Bulgars and until 1018 it belonged to a 
Slav state founded in Macedonia in 976 by the 
emperor Samuel. The Byzantines held it from 1018 
to the end of the xii th century, when we find it 
described as large and prosperous ; Idris! who calls 
it “Nisu'’ (also on his map of 1154, ed. K. 
Miller) lays special emphasis on the quantity and 
cheapness of food and the importance of its trade. 
But even then it did not enjoy peace. In 1072 the 
Hungarians reached the town on a marauding 
campaign; in 1096 its inhabitants had to defend 
themselves in a strenuous battle “at the Bridge” 
against the Crusaders in which the latter suffered 
very heavily, and in 1182 the town was taken by 
Bela III supported by Nemanja, the Serbian prince. 
A little later Nemanja took Nish and the whole 
country as far as Serdica (Sofia). The town suffered 
considerably in these troubled times. The Third 
Crusade (i 189) found it almost empty and practically 
destroyed. In spite of this, Nemanja was able to 
leceive the emperor Barbarossa in Nish with great 
ceremony. From this time on to the Turkish con- 
quest Nish was generally in Serbian hands. 

In the earlier Turkish chronicles (e.g. Shukrullah, 
Urudj b. c Adil, c Ashlkpasbazade, Neshri [Xoldeke], 
Anonymous Giese) there is no mention of the 
taking of Nish : Sa c d al-Dm (i. 92 — 93), Hadjdji 
Khalifa and Ewliya Celebi, then von Hammer 
( G.O.R . 2 , i. 157) and Lane-Poole (Turkey 5 , p. 4 °) 
on the other hand, assume that it took place in 
the reign of Murad I in 777 (1375 — 1376 )* The 
Serbian chronicles however definitely give 1386 
and this year, which Gibbons has recently strongly 
urged as the correct date (The Foundations of the 
Ottoman Empire , Oxford 1916, p. 161 — 162), is 
now generally accepted. 

During the Tuikish period (1386 — 1878) Nish 
had chequered fortunes. In 1443 it was taken by 
the Christian army under king Vladislav III and 
John Hunyadi and destroyed. After the fall of 
Smederevo in 1459 the Serbian despotate became a 
Turkish pro\ince and Nish was even more securely 
in Turkish hands. For several days after June 20, 
1521 a great fire raged in Nish which would have 
destroyed it completely if the Beglerbeg Ahmad 
Pasha, who was leading an army against Hungary 
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at the time, had not come at the last moment to 
its assistance [F. Tauer, Histoire de la camp ague 
du Sultan Suleyman I er contre Belgrade en 1521 , 
Prague 1924, p. 26 (Persian text), p. 31 (transl.)]. 

Western travellers who visited Nish in this 
period (Dernschvvam, Contarini etc.) were not parti- 
cularly attracted by it. 

Turkish writers give us an idea of the ap- | 
pearance of Nish in the xviidi century. Hadjdjl 
Khalifa (c. 1648) describes it i. a. as a great town 
and kadilik in the sandjak of Sofia. The description 
which Ewliya Celebi (c. 1660) gives is much fuller: 
it is a fortified town in the plain with 2,060 houses, 
200 shops, three mosques (1. Ghazi Khudawendi- 
giar; 2. Musli Efendi; 3. Husain Ketkhuda), 22 
schools for children, several masdjids, darwlsh 
monasteries, fountains, baths, many vineyards and 
gardens etc. 

On Sept. 23, l6$9 Nish was taken by the 
Austrians under Ludwig of Baden but abandoned 
the very next year to the Turks (1690). In 1737 
Nish was again taken by the Austrians under Secken- 
dorf but left to the Turks again after two months 
occupation. It is to this period that the city owes 
its fortifications. 

When in 1804 the Seibians under Karadorde (d = 
dj) rebelled against the Turks they soon won a 
number of successes and in 1809 were able to build 
redoubts against Nish, in which Stevan Sindelic, 
one of Karadeorde’s voivods, on May 31 blew up 
himself and the attacking Turks. Nish was neverthe- 
less not relieved and the Turks built the so-called 
Cele-Kula (“tower of skulls”) with the heads of the 
Serbians killed there, of which A. de Lamartine 
gave a moving description on his way home in 1833 
(cf. Voyage en Orient , Paris 1859, p. 255 — 256). 

It was not till Jan. 11, 1878 that Nish, hitherto the 
capital of a Turkish liwa, finally passed from the 
Turks. This induced many Muslims to migrate to 
Turkey. 

Lying on the military road between Constantinople 
and Vienna and therefoie exposed to every campaign 
Nish was by no means favourably situated to become 
a centre for the development of even a modest 
intellectual life. It appears, at least according to 
Gibb, that Nish has produced no Tuikish poets 
or authors, except perhaps Sunbulzade Wehbl(end 
of the xviiith century) who celebrated in song 
his meeting with the young Sara in the Turkish 
camp at Nish {H.O . /\, iv. 259)* In Nish however, 
two Turks worked for a time who later were to 
become celebrated: 1. Ahmad Lutfl (1815 — 1907), 
afterwards imperial historiographer served in Vidin 
and Nish from April 1845 (G.O.fV., p. 384); 2. 
the famous statesman and author of the Turkish con- 
stitution of 1876, Midhat Pasha [q. v.], was appointed 
governor of Nish and Prizren in 1861. In this 
capacity he saw to the building of a Serbian school 
(1864) in Nish. 

Nish played an important part in the World 
War: first as the seat of the Serbian government 
and the Skupstina (till Oct. 26, 1915) and then 
as the scene of a battle between the Germans 
who were strongly concentrated here and the Serbs 1 
in pursuit of them which ended in the capture of 
the town by the latter (Oct. 12, 1918). 

Bibliography, (in addition to references j 

in the text) : Hadjdjl Khalifa, Rumeli und Bosna , ; 

transl. v. Hammer, 1812, p. 58 (cf. also Spomenik j 

XVIII of the Royal Serbian Academy, Belgrade j 

1892, col. 9 and 32); W. Smith, Dictionary of \ 


Greek and Roman Geography , London 1857, ii* 
395 (■ K.B. Pauly- Wissowa has not yet reached 
Naissus); C. Jirecek, Die Heerstrasse von Bel- 
grad nack Constantinopel und die Balkanpasse , 
Prague 1877, s. index; do., Die Handelsstrassen 
and Bergiverke von Serbien und Bosmen ivahrend 
des Mittelalters , Prague 1879, index; Z. Zivanovic, 
Nts i mske znamenitosti , Belgrade 1883 (not 
properly a monograph but travel sketches with 
some useful notes); Sam? Bey, Kdmus al-A^ldm , 
vol. vi. (1316 = 1898), p.4631 ; Ewliya Celebi, 
Siydhat-ndme , vol. v. (1315), p. 363 — 364; M. 
Besmer, Lexique de geogf aphie ancienne , Pans 
1914, p. 510; Fr. Lubkeis, Reallexikon des klas - 
sischen Alter turns 8 , Leipzig— Berlin 1914, s. v. 
Xaissiis ; Jirecek (tiansl. Radonic), Istonja Srba , 
vol. i. — iv. (Belgrade 1922), index; H. Dern- 
schwam, Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konst an- 
tinopel und Kleinasien (1 5 5 3 — 1 555 )-> e ^- by F. 
Babinger, Munich and Leipzig 1923; Ik Drob- 
njakovic, \wNarodna enciklopedija , vol. iii. (Zagreb 
1928), p. 94-95; Almanah kraljevine Jugoslavije 
(Zagreb since 1933), i. 40, 54, 573 and 582 — 
583: V. Corovic, Istorija jugoslavije , Belgrade 
1933, passim. (Fehim Bajraktarevic) 

NISHANDJI, seer eta ry of state for the 
Sultan’s tughra, chancellor. 

The Saldjulis and Mamluks already had special 
officials for drawing the t ugh ra . the sultan’s signature. 
As their official organisation was inherited in al- 
most all its details by the Ottomans this post 
naturally was included. Its holder was called 
nishandji or tezvkfl. The nishandji held the same 
rank as the defterddrs [q. v.] and indeed even 
preceded them, for we find defterddrs promoted 
to nishandjis but never a nishandji becoming a 
defterdar. The nishandji was included among the 
“pillars of the empire” ( erk l dn-i dewlet). The part 
which he played varied in course of time. Besides 
being secretary of state for the imperial tughra 
(nishdn) he had originally considerable legislative 
pow'ers and he was called mufti-i kdnun (to distin- 
guish him from the mufti proper, i. e. the Shaikh 
al-Isldm). In his office the texts of the laws were 
prepared under his supervision. Most of the Ottoman 
codes of law {kdnun) that have come down to us 
go back to nishandjis. As they had besides the 
right to approve the contents of documents put 
before them for the imperial tughra, they had no 
slight influence on the business of administration. 
Of their official career we know that according to 
the Kdnun-ndma of Mehemmed II they had to 
be chosen from teachers acquainted with law 
(muderns\ apparently because they had to display 
legislative ability, or from the defterdars and 
rtdasa ul-kuttdb. As their authority diminished more 
and more in course of time, so did their influence, 
and finally they were limited to preparing the 
tughra. According to Mouradjea d’Ohsson ( Tableau 
de r Empire Ottoman , iii. 373), the nishandjis re- 
ceived from the state a salary of 6,620 piastres. 
On their official dress, see v. Hammer, G . O. R ., 
viii. 431, according to whom they wore red in 
contrast to the other khodjagian who wore violet. 

Bibliography'. Cf. the aiticle tughra 
and the references there given ; also J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.R . , i. 173; ii. 217, 229; iv. 3; 
viii. 431 ; J. v. Hammer, Des Osmanischen Reiches 
Staatsverfassung und Staatsverivaltung , Vienna 
1S15, i. 64; ii. 127, 135. 

(Franz Babinger) 
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NISHANDJI. [See Djalalzade Must At a Ce- 
lebi; KaramanI Mehmed Pasha.] 

NlSHAPUR, th e most important of the 
four great cities of Khurasan (Nishapur, 
Manv, Herat and Balkh), one of the great towns 
of Iran in the middle ages. 

The name goes back to the Persian New-Shahpuhr 
(“Fair Shapur”); in Armenian it is called Niu- 
Shapuh, Arab. Naisabur or Nisabur, new Pers. 
Neshapur, pronounced in the time of Yakut: 
Nishawur, now Nlshapur (Noldeke, Tabari , p. 59, 
note 3 ; G. Hoffmann, Auszuge . . ., p. 61, note 530). 
The town occasionally bore the official title of 
honour, Iranshahr. 

Nlshapur was founded by Shahpuhr I, son of 
Ardashlr I (Hamza al-Isfahani, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 48), 
who had slain in this region the Turanian Pahlicak 
(Palezak) ( Stadteliste von Eran , § 13); some authors 
say it was not founded till the time of Shahpuhr II 
(Tabari, i. 840; al-Tha g aHbi. ed. Zotenberg, p. 529). 

In the wider sense the region of Nlshapur com- 
prised the districts of al-Tabasain, Kuhistan, Nisa 3 , 
Beward, Abarshahr, Djam, Bakhais, Tos, Zozan 
and Ispara'in (Ya c kubl, ed. de Goeje, p. 278; cf. 
Tabari, i. 2884); in the narrower sense Nishapur 
was the capital of the province of Abarshahr (Armen. 
Apar askkharh , the “district of the "A xapW’; 
Marquart, Eransahr , p. 74; do., Catalogue of the 
Prov . Capitals of Eranshahr , p. 52), which was 
in turn divided into 13 Rustaks and 4 Tassudj 
(names in Istakhri, p. 258; Ibn Hawkal, p. 313; 
Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 24- Ya g kubi, p. 278; Ibn 
Rusta, p. 17 1). The latter were: in the west Rewand 
(now Rhvend), in the south al-Shamat, Pers. Tak-Ab, 
in the east Pushfroshan (now Pusht Farush) and 
in the north Mazul (now Masul); cf. al-MakdisI, 
p. 314— 321. 

In the Rewand hills to the northwest of the town 
was one of the three most sacred fire-temples of 
the Sasanians, that of the fire Burzin-Mihr (G. 
Hoffman, op. cit ., p. 290). Yazdadjird II (438-57) 
made Nlshapur his usual residence. 

In the year 30 (651) or 31 (652) the governor 
of Basra, c Abd Allah b. c Amir [q. v.], took Nishapur 
(Tabari, i. 3305 : Baladhurl, p. 404) whose governor 
Kanarang (Xxvxpceyy vf$‘. Marquait, Eransahr, p. 75) 
capitulated. The town was then insignificant and 
had no garrison. During the fighting between g Ali 
and Mu c awiya (36 — 37 = 656 — 657) the Arabs 
were again driven out of Nishapur by a rising 
in Khurasan and Tukharistan (Tabari, i. 3249, 
3350; Baladhurl, p. 40S ; Dinawarl, p. 163). 
Peroz III, the son of Yazdadjird and of the 
daughter of Kanarang of Nishapur, is said to have 
lived for a period in Nishapur. Khulaid b. KaX 
was sent in 37 by c Ali against the rebellious town 
(Dinawari, op. at.). Mu c avviya reappointed g Abd 
Allah b. c Amir governor of Basra in 41 (661-662) 
and commissioned him to conquer Khurasan and 
Sidjistan. The latter in 42 (662 — 663) installed 
Kais b. al-Haitham al-Sulami in Nishapur as 
governor of Khurasan. Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan in 
45 (665 — 666) made Khulaid b. g Abd Allah al- 
Hanafi governor of Abarshahr (Nlshapur). c Abd 
Allah b. Khazim rebelled in 683 against the 
Umaiyads. He fell in 692 at Marw fighting against 
Abd al-Malik, whereupon Umaiyad rule was restored 
in Khurasan. 

The prosperity of the city dates from the time 
when Abu V Abbas c Abd Allah b. Tahir made it 
his capital in the third (ninth) century. 


The founder of the Saffarid dynasty, Ya c kub b. 
al-Laith b. Mu c addal, entered Nlshapur on the 
2 n d Shawwal 259 (Aug. 1, 873) and took Mu- 
hammad b. Tahir prisoner (Tabari, iii. 1881 ; GardizI 
in Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion , 
p. 217, note 6) but the latter soon regained his 
liberty and land. Only after Yakub’s death was 
his brother c Amr b. al-Laith granted the fiefs of 
Khurasan and other districts. Rafi c b. Harthama 
in 882 took Nishapur from him (Tabari, iii. 2039) 
and Muhammad b. Tahir became viceroy of Khu- 
rasan in 885 again; but in 279 (892) "Amr was 
finally confirmed in office as governor and erected 
many buildings there. He finally fell in battle 
(899 — 901) with Ismael b. Ahmad. The town thus 
passed to the Samanids, under whom it attained 
its greatest prosperity. It was the residence of the 
governor and commander-in-chief of the province 
of Khurasan ( sipah-salar ). 

The Arabic geographers describe Nishapur at this 
time as a thickly populated town divided into 42 
wards, I farsakh in length and breadth (al-Istakhri, 
B. G. A ., i. 254) and consisting of the citadel, the 
city proper and an outer suburb in which was 
the chief mosque built by the Saffarid c Amr. Beside 
it was the public market called al-Mu c askar, the 
governor’s palace, a second open place called 
Maidan al-Husainiyln and the prison. The citadel 
had two gates and the city four : the Gate of the 
Bridge, the Gate on the road from Ma c kil, the 
Gate of the Fortress ( Bab al-Kuhandiz) and the 
Gate of the Takin Bridge. The suburbs also had 
walls with many gates. The best known market 
places were al-Murabba L at al-Kabira (near the Friday 
Mosque) and al-Murabba c at al-Saghlra. The most 
important business streets weie about fifty in 
number and ran across the city in straight lines 
intersecting at right angles ; all kinds of wares 
weie on sale in them (on the products and exports 
of Nishapur see G. Le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate , p. 429 sq.). Numerous canals 
were led from the Wadi SaghSwar, which flowed 
down from the village of Bushtankar and drove 
70 mills, from whence it passed near the city 
and provided the houses with an ample water 
supply. Gardens below the city were also watered 
in this way. The district of Nishapur was regarded 
as the most fertile in Khurasan. 

The town suffered many vicissitudes after this 
period. A great famine broke out there in 401 
( 10 1 1 ). At the beginning of the xi th century 
Nishapur was the centre of the pietist Karramls led 
by the anchorite Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishak. 
The Saldjuk Tughrul-Beg occupied the town in 1037 
and made it his capital. Alp Arslan also seems to 
have lived there (cf. Barhebraeus, Cluon. Syr., ed. 
Bedjan, p. 243). In May 1142 the Kh w arizmshah 
Atsiz took the town for a time from the Saldjhk 
sultan Sandjar. When it was sacked by the Ghuzz 
in 548 (1153), the inhabitants fled, mainly to the 
suburb of Shadvakh (al-Shadhyakh) which was 
enlarged and fortified by the governor al-Mu 3 aiyid. 
Tughan-Shah Abu Bakr ruled the city 1174 — 1 1 ^5 
and his son Sandjar Shah 1185 — 1187. 

In May or June 1187 the Kh w arizmshah Takish 
took Nlshapur and gave it to his eldest son Malik- 
Shah. At the end of 1193 the latter received Marw 
and his brother Kutb al-Dln Muhammad became 
governor of Nishapur. Malik Shall died in H 97 
in the neighbourhood of Nishapur. c Ala D al-Dln 
Muhammad (as Kutb al-Dln called himself after 
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his father’s death) took Marw and Nishapur in 
1202 from Ghiyath al-Dln and his brother Shihab 
al-Dln. 

In addition to the wars and rebellions (e. g. 
1207 — 1208) which afflicted the town, it suffered 
from repeated earthquakes (540=1145, 605 = 
1208, 679=1280). Yakut who visited it in 613 
(1216) but stayed in Shadyakh, still could see 
the damage done by the first earthquake and by 
the Ghuzz but nevertheless thought the town the 
finest in Khurasan. The second earthquake was 
particularly severe; the inhabitants on this occasion 
fled for several days into the plain below the city. 

In 618 (1221) the Mongols under Cinghiz-Khan 
sacked the citv completely. In the time of Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi (c. 1340) and of Ibn Battuta (c. 
1350) it had to some extent recovered. After each 
earthquake the inhabitants had rebuilt the town 
on a new site but it never regained its former 
importance. 

According to the Georgian chronicle (transl. by 
Brosset, Hist, de la Georgie , i. 472), the Georgian 
queen Thamar is said to have taken the city of 
Romguar between 1210 and 1212; Brosset identified 
this with the Mahalla Ramdjar mentioned by Yakut 
in the district of Nishapur (more probably a suburb 
of it). Here the patriarchs of Antioch, whose juris- 
diction according to the Xpovoypxipelov eruvro/jcov 
compiled in 854 (ed. Sclione in his edition of 
Eusebius I, app., p. 82 sq.) already at this time 
extended to Khurasan (/ue%p; t%q etrwTepxs lpj[iov too 
X ajpx'rzv), created about 1053 the catholicate of 
'Paificoyiipsoot; or T u(zxyvpeu(; i \rot nepn'xQ which, in 
name at least, still existed in 1365 ( Brief des 
antiochenischen Pa triarc hen Petros III. an Dome- 
nico von Grado und Acquileia , ed. by Cornelius Will, 
Acta et scripta quae de controversiis ecclesiae Graec. 
et Lat. saeculo XI composita extant , Leipzig aud Mar- 
burg 1861, p. 2 12, 32 ; Notitia Antiochena , ed. Gelzer, 
in B.Z. , i. 247,2; Neilos Doxapatnos, ed. Parthey 
in Hieroclis Synecdemus et Notitiae graecae episco- 
patmun , Berlin 1866, p. 271, 57 ; Acta patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani , i. 207, 464 — 465 ; Pref., p. x.). 

The modern NishapQr is in 36° 12' N. Lat. and 
58° 40' East Long. (Greenwich) on the east side 
of a plain surrounded by hills To the north and 
east of the town lies the ridge of Binalud-Kuh, 
which separates it from the valley of Meshhed 
and Tus. At its foot spring a number of streams, 
among them the Shurah Rud and the river of 
Dizbad (Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi) which irrigate 
the lands of Nishapur and disappear in the salt 
desert to the west. North of the town in the 
mountains was the little lake of Cashmah Sabz 
out of which, according to al-Mustawfi, run two 
streams, one to the east and the other to the west. 
Northwest of Nishapur were the famous turquoise 
mines (Ma c din : the district is still called Bar-i 
Ma c den). In the S. E. of the town is shown the 
tomb of her celebrated sons c Omar Khaiyam and 
Farid al-Dln c Attar. 

A history of the ^ulamlP of Nishapur was com- 
pleted in 8 volumes by Hakim Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Baiyi c al-Nisaburi (d. 405 = 1041); it was used 
by Yakut and Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Flugel, ii. 155 
sq .) and contined by c Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma c Il al- 
FarisI down to the year 518. Al-Dhahabi produced 
an abbreviated version of al-Baiyi°s work. 
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(E. Honigmann) 

NISIB (— AJjj and in the modern Tur- 

kish orthography Nizip), an administrative 
district in the Turkish wild yet of Gh a z i 
' A i n t a b (now officially Gazi Antep) which borders 
on Syria in the south. The little town lies not 
far from the right bank of the Euphrates, N. E. 
of Halab (Aleppo). Nisib formerly belonged to 
northern Syria, to the sandjak of Urfa in the 
wilayet of Halab. According to the census of 
1927, the whole district had 48,717 inhabitants 
of whom only 3,000 — 4,000 were in the town. 
Nisib is noted for its extensive olive groves and 
sesame fields, which extend to Kilis (in the same 
wilayet but nearly on the Syrian frontier); in this 
zone the annual production of oil is estimated at 
5 million kilos. 

Ewliya Celebi visited Nisib in the xviith century 
and desciibes it as “an inhabited town in the middle 
of an unfertile district on the edge of a high hill, 
with inns, mosques, baths and a small market but 
without vineyards or gardens”. Nisib at this period 
was the residence of a judge on the salary scale 
of 150 akce. 

During the war (1 83 1 — 1 840) between the Turks 
and Egypt under Mehmed 'All, Nisib became 
the scene of a celebrated battle. Ibrahim Pasha, 
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an adopted stepson and general of Mehmed c AlI, Further the niya must immediately precede the 
had crossed the Syrian frontier by the end of act, lest it should lose its character and become 
1831 and after several victories advanced as far simple decision ( c azm). It must accompany the act 
as Konya, where he inflicted such a defeat on until the end (Abu Ishak al-Shlrazi, Tanbih , ed. 
the Turks at the end of 1832 that they had to ! Juynboll, p. 3). Its seat is the heart, the central 


cede by the peace of Kutahia (1833) the whole 
of Syria to Mehmed c All and the government 
of Adana to Ibrahim himself, both lecognising 
the sovereignty of the sultan. But neither the 
sultan nor Mehmed c AlI were satisfied with this 
and both made preparations for another war. 
For this purpose Mahmud II combined the four 
wilavets of Diyarbakr, Kharplit, Rekka and Slwas 
under one governor with the title of vizier, 
Cerkes Hafiz Mehmed Pasha (on his career cf. 
Sidjilli-i c othmani , 11. 99 — too), and commanded 
him to cross the Euphrates at the beginning of 
1839. It was not till some time later however that 
fighting actually began. Moltke and the military 
experts in Mehmed’s army then advised him not 
to cross the river but only to display his strength 
and frighten the Egyptian army into retreating; 
but Mehmed Pasha would not take this advice, 


organ of intellect and attention. Lunatics, therefore, 
cannot pronounce a valid niya. 

So the niya has become a legal act of its 
own. It is usually called obligatory, but in some 
cases, e. g. the washing of the dead, commend- 
able. It can even be asked what the intention 
! of the niya is. According to al-Badjurl (i. 57). 
four conditions must be fulfilled in a niya: who 
pronounces it, must be Muslim, compos mentis , 
well acquainted with the act he wants to perform, 
and having the purpose to perform this act. In 
some instances adjmcfa is used, where the later 
language has nazuu (e.g. Nasa 3 !, Siyam , bab 68; 
Tirmidhl, Sazvm, bab 33). 

The term does not occur in the Kur'an. It is 
found in canonical hadith , but the passages show 
that is has not yet acquired in this literature 
| the technical meaning and limitation desciibed 


crossed the Euphrates and fought a battle at 
Nisib, where he was completely defeated by Ibra- 
him Pasha on June 24, 1839 (cf. also infra , iv., 299*). 

Besides this great defeat on land, the Turks a 
few days later suffered an equally severe loss at 
sea. The traitorous Kapudan-i Der>a Ahmad Fewzi | 
Pasha known as Fiiari (i. e. “fugitive”, “deserter”; | 
details in Sidjill-i c othmani , i. 294 — 295) led the 
Turkish fleet, which was sent to Syrian waters , 
at the time of the battle of Nisib, to Alex- | 
andria and handed it over to Mehmed c Ali. The 
Egyptians however were unable to take advantage 
of the victory at Nisib because the Great Powers ! 
intervened and Mehmed c Alf’s aspirations were 
in 1841 limited to the hereditary governorship of 
Egypt. The defeat at Nisib led in the domestic 
politics of Turkey to the speedy proclamation of , 
the tanzimat [q v.]. 

Bibliography : c Abd al-Rahman Sharaf, 
Tarikh-i Deii'lct-i c othmaniye , ii. (1312). p. 33S- 
339 and 341 — 342; Evvliya Celebi, Siydhat - 
name , iii. (1314), p. 145 ; <Ali Djev\ad, Tchikh j 
ive-Djoghrafiya Lug hath iii. (1314), p. 8 1 1 
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Poole, Turkey 5 (1908), p. 345 — 35 °; H. Sa c di, 
Iktisddi djoghrafiya I: Turkiye , 1926, p. 277 - 
280; Khalil Edhem, Dusvel-i islamtye , 1927, 
p. 1 16; Turkiye Cumhuriyeti Devlet YUTigl 
1929-1930, Istanbul 1930, p. 396-400; Hamit 
ve-Muhsin, Turkiye Tanhi , Istanbul I 93 °i 
p. 465 — 466 and 630 sqq. 

(Fkhim Bajraktarevic) 
NISIBIS. [See nasIrin.] 

NIYA (a.), intention. The acts of ceiemomal 
law, obligatory or not, require to be preceded by 
a declaration by the performer, that he intends to 
perform such an act. This declaration, pronounced 
audibly or mentally, is called niya. Without it, 
the act would be batil [q. v.]. 

The niya is required before the performance 
of the c ibaJZit , such as washing, bathing, prayer, 
alms, fasting, retreat, pilgrimage, saciifice. “Cere- 
monial acts without niya are not valid”, says 
Ghazall ( Ihyd 3 , Cairo 1282, iv. 316). Yet a survey 
of the opinions of the lawyers regarding the niya 
m connection with each of the c ibZulat would show, 
t at theie is only unanimity about the niya as 
required before the salat. 


above. The development of this technical use 
appears to have taken place gradually, probably 
aided by Jewish influence. In Jewish law the 
kawwdnd has a function wholly analogous to the 
niya. Al-Shafi c l (| 204 = 820) appears to be ac- 
quainted with the niya in its technical sense (A itab 
al-Umni). In canonical hadith — i. e. the literature 
which, generally speaking, reflects the state of 
things up to the middle of the eighth century a. d. — 
neither the verb nawd nor the noun niya appear 
to have any special technical connection with the 
c tbadat. On the contrary, niya has here the com- 
mon meaning of intention. 

In this sense it is of great importance. Bukhari 
opens his collection with a tradition, which in this 
place is apparently meant as a motto. It runs: 
“Works are in their intention only” ( innama 
' l~a mal bi ’ l- niya or hi 'l-niyat). This tradition 
occurs frequently in the canonical collections. It 
constitutes a religious and moral criterion superior 
to that of the law. The value of an c ibdda , even 
if performed in complete accordance with the 
precepts of the law, depends upon the intention 
of the performer, and if this intention should be 
sinful, the work would be valueless. “For”, adds 
, the tradition just mentioned, “every man receives 
j only what he has intended’'; or “his w’ages shall 
i be in accordance with his intention” (Malik, 

; Djanddiz, trad. 36). In answer to the question 
how long the hidjra is open, tradition says: “I here 
is no hidjra after the capture of Mekka, only holy 
war and intention” (Bukhari, Mandkib al-Ansyi /, 
bab 45 ; Djihad , bab 1,27; Muslim, Imdra , trad. S5. 
86 etc.). Thi*» higher criterion, once admitted, 

| may suspend the law in several cases (cf. Snouck 
1 Hurgronje, Islam und Phonograph, in T.B.G-L A m 
xhi. 393 sqq.= Ve/spr. G esc hr if ten, ii. 4*9 
So the intention, in this sense, becomes a v:or ' i '' 
of its own, just as the intention in its juridica^ 
application. Good intention is taken into accoum 
by Allah, even if not carried out; it heighten" 
the value of the work. On the other hand, refraining 
from an evil intention is reckoned as agoodwor' 
(Bukhari, A’ikak, bdb 31). In this connection the 
(post-canonical) tradition can be understood, ac 
cording to which the intention of the faithfu ^ 
better than his work (Lisa/: al^Arab^ xx. 223. 

1 cf. Ghazall, Ihya' ^ iv. 330 sqq. where this tradition 
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is discussed). In similar instances nlya comes near Unfortunately the contemporary notices give no 
to the meaning of ikklas [q. v.]. t information about the nature of the sermons by 

Bibliography : al-Badjuri, Hdshiya , Cairo j Niyazi which gave otfence from the political as 
1303, i. 575 al-Sha c ranI, al-M'tzan al-kubra , ; well as religious point of view. The historian 
Cairo 1279, i. 135, 136, 161 ; ii. 2, 20, 30, 42; j Demetiius Kantemir said Niyazi was secretly a 
al-Ghazall, Kitab al- Wadjiz , Cairo 1317,1. 11, 12, ; Christian. His Diwan , in Arabic and Turkish, does 
40, 87, 100 sq.^ 106, 1 15; do., JhyeP , vol. iv., ; not justify this suggestion although the poem de- 
book vii. ; also transl. into German by H. Bauer, | clared by v. Hammer ( G . 0 . Z>., iii. 589) to be 
Halle a. d. Saale 1916 ; C. Snouck Hurgronje, j aprocryphal, given in translation by Kantemir, is 
Verspreide Geschriften , i. 50; ii. 90; Th. W. really taken from his Diwan , as Gibb, H. O. P ., 

Juynboll, Hand hiding , index, s. v.; A. J. Wen- j iii. 315 has proved. No study has yet been made 

sinck, Handbook of Ear ly Muh. Tradition , s.v. of the Diwdn or of Niyazi’s position in the religious 
Intention; do., De intentie in recht , etktek en : life of Turkey generally. 

mystuk der semietische vol ken , in Vers/. Med. 1 The order founded by Niyazi once possessed 

Ak. Arnst.y ser. v., vol. iv., p. 109 sqq. \ several monasteries on Greek soil, in Modoni, 

_ (A. J. Wensinck) , Negroponte (Eghriboz), Saloniki, Mytilene, also in 

NIYAZI, an Ottoman poet and mystic. ! Adrianople, Brussa and Smyrna Cf. thereon the 
Shams al-Dln Mehemmed known as Misri Efendi, study by V. A. Gordlevsky, Tarikat My sri Niyazi^ 
Shaikh Misri, whose makhlas was NiySzI, came from j in Doklady Akademii Nauk S. S. S. A\, 1929, 
Aspuzl, the former summer capital of Malatia (cf. p. 153 — 160. 

Ewliya Ceiebi, iv, 15 ; v. Multke, Reisebriefe^ p. 349 ), ! The main source for the history of Niyazi’s life 
where his father was a Nakshbandl dervish. NiyazI , and work is the rare Turkish treatise of MoraU- 

was born in 1027 (1617 — 1618). The statement \ zade Lutfi (= Mustafa l.utfullah), Tuhfat aMasri 

occasionally found that So gh an If was his birthplace 1 ft Aland kib al-AIisrt , published at Brussa in 1308 
is not correct. His father instructed him in the j (1890 — 1891). 

teaching of the order, then he went in 1048 j Niyazi’s poems were repeatedly published 1254 

(1638) to Divaibakr, later to Mardln where he and 1259 in Bulak, also 1260 and 1291 in Stambul; 
studied for three years and finally to Cairo. There | cf. theieon J. v. Hammer, in Wiener Jahrbucher , 
he joined the Kadirl order, travelled for seven j Ixxxv., p. 36 and J. ser. 4, vol. viii., p. 261. 

years and finally settled down in the Anatolian , On his numerous other works, only available in 

village of Elmalf, once notorious as a centre of MSS., cf Brumal! Mehemmed Tahir, £ Othmdnll 
heresy, to devote himself to study under the famous : Ahtellijlerl , i. 173 sq. with references to where 
Khalwetl Shaikh Umm-i Sinan (d. 1069=1658) 1 they are preserved. 

He stayed with him for twelve years until he was ' Bibliography : In addition to the works 
sent by the ShaiWi as his deputy to c Ushshak near mentioned by J. von Hammer, G.O.D . , iii. 587 

Smyrna. After the death of his master he moved : sqq. and Gibb, H.O.P . , iii. 312 sqq. and Brusalf 

to Brussa where a pious citizen, Abdal-Celebi, , Mehemmed Tahir, c Othmdnll Miiellifet ?, i. 172 

built a hermitage for him. The fame of his sanctity sqq. cf. also the biographies of Ottoman poets 

and his gifts of prophecy spread more and more by Shaikh!, Salim, c l T shshakI-zade etc.; Rashid, 

and finally reached the ears of the grandvizier [ TcPrikh , i. 89, 193; J. B. Brown, The Dar- 

Kopriilii-zade Ahmad Pasha, who invited him to | vishes 2 , London 1927, p. 203 — 205. — On 

Adrianople, enteitained him with great honour for Niyazi’s religious attitude cf. D. Kantemir, 6V- 

40 days and finally sent him back to Biussa. When schichte des osmamschen Reiches , Hamburg 1745, 

in 1083 (1672) the army set out for Kameniec in j p. 636 sq 642 also Mouiadgea d’Ohsson, 

Podolia [q. v.], he was summoned to Adiianople Tableau de l' Empire Ottoman , iv. 626, also J. 

where he had gieat audiences as a preacher. As 1 v. Hammer, G.O.R . , vi. 337, 364, 578; vii. 

he had allowed himself to drop obscure allusions 16 1 (his tomb on I.emnos); L. Massignon, al- 

(kelimdt'i djifriye) he gave umbrage and was Hallaj , martyr mystique de V Islam , i., Paris 

banished to Lemnos. There he spent some years 1922, p. 428 and 440. — The Vienna MS. 

in exile until he received permission to return to N°. 1928 (cf. Fliigel, Katal ., iii. 474 sqq.) con- 

Brussa. The fact that during his stay on the island tains besides the Diwan many other works of 

it was spared Venetian attacks w r as interpreted as Niyazi; cf. thereon Rieu, Catal . of Tiok. MSS. 

a miracle wrought by this holy man. But when in the Brit. Mus p. 261. (Franz Babinger) 

he stirred up the people by “kabbalistic” preaching NIZAM al-DIN Ahmad b. Muhammad MukIm 

he was again banished to Lemnos in Safar 1088 al-Hara\vi, a Persian historian; author of 
(May 1677). All kinds of prophecies which were the celebrated Tabakat-i Akbarshahi. He was a 
fulfilled as well as the story that his coming had descendant of the famous shaikh of Harat, c Abd 
been foretold by Ibn al- c Aiab! [q. v.]s trengthened ; Allah Ansar!. His father Khodja MukIm Harawl 
his reputation as a holy man and miracle-worker, was major-domo to Sultan Babur (1526 — 1530) and 
He spent ten years on Lemnos until in 1 ioi (1689) later vizier to the governor of Gudjarat Mlrza 
the vizier Kopruiu-zade Mustafa Pasha allowed him c AskaiI. Nizam al-Dln himself held several high 
to return to Brussa. In the next year he was sum- 1 military offices under the Great Moghul Akbar and 
moned to Adrianople; he again excited the people became in 1585 BakhshI of Gudjarat and in 1593 


by political utterances and mystical allusions so that even Bakhshi of the whole empire. According 
the Ka^immakam c Othman Pasha had him taken with to Bada 3 unl (ii. 397), he died on the 23rd Safar 
all respect by a guard of Janissaries and tawshes 1003 (Oct. 18, 1594) aged 45. At his father’s in- 


out of the mosque and sent directly via Gallipoli stigation he took up historical studies while quite 
to Brussa. From there he was again banished to a boy. His fondness for this subject increased as 
Lemnos but died on the 20 th Radjab 1105 (March 17, time went on and induced him to try writing 
1694). The date mi (1699) given by v. Hammer, himself. The lack of a complete history of India 
G. O. D iii. 588 must therefore be wrong. made him decide to fill the gap and thus arose 
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his celebrated work, called the Tabaka t-i Akbar - 
skahi or Tabaka t-i Akbart or Ta rikh-i Nizami 
which was finished in 1001 (1593). Nizam ai-Din 
used 27 different sources for this work, all of which 
he mentions by name and in this way produced 
a very thorough piece of work on which all his 
successors have relied. He deals with the history 
of India from the campaigns of Sabuktagin (977— 
978) to the 37 th year of Akbar’ s reign (1593). 
The work is divided into a mukaddima which 
deals with the Ghaznawids and nine tabaka : 1. 
the Sultans of Delhi from Mu c izz al-Dln Ghurl 
to Akbar (574 — 1002 = 1178 — 1594); at the end 
of this part are biographies of famous men at 
Akbar’s court, amirs, c ulama 3 , poets, writers and 
shaikhs; 2. the lulers of the Deccan (748 — 1002 
= 1347 — 1594): the Bahmani, Nizam al-Mulkl, 
“Adilshahi and Kutb al-Mulkl; 3. the mleis of 
Gudjarat (793 — 980=1390 — 1572); 4. the rulers 
of Mahva(8o9 — 977 = 1406— 1369); 5. the rulers 
of Bengal (741 — 984 = 1340 — 1576); 6. the 
Sljarkl dynasty of Djawnpur (784 — 881 = 1381 — 
1476); 7. the rulers of Kashmir (747 — 995 = 
1346 — 1567); 8. the history of Sind from the Arab 
conquest (86) to 1001; 9. the history of Multan 
(847 — 932 = 1444 — 1525). The whole work was 
to have as a khatima a topographical description 
of India but it was apparently never finished by 
the author. 

Bibliography : Rieu, Catalogue , p. 220 a — 
222a. Biography of the author: Elliot-Dowson, 
History of India, v. 178 — 180. Synopsis of con- 
tents, ibid., v. 177 — 476; N. Lees, in J R.A.S., 
New Ser., iii. 451. Editions: lith. Lucknow 
1870; B. De, The Tabakat-i Akbar 1 (or A 
History of India from the early Musalman in- 
vasions to the thirty-sixth year of the reign 
of Akbar) [with transl.], Calcutta 1913 (Bibl. 
Indica , New Ser. 199). — MSS. in W. II. Morley, 
A descript. Catalogue of the Historical MSS. . . 
in the Library of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland , London 1854, p. 158; Ch. 
Stewart. A descript. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Library of the late Tippoo-sultan , Cambiigde 
1809, p. II, N°. xxviii. : J. Uri, Bibliothecae 
Bodleianae codicum manuscript. Orient. . . . cata- 
logue , part i., Oxford 1747, p. 277, N°. xli.; 
J. Aumer. Die persischen Hdschr. dcr K. Hof- 
iind Staatsbibliothek in Munchcn , 1866, p. 83, 
N°. 2355 Codices Orient. Bibl. Reg. Hafniensis ., 
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(E. Berthels) 

NIZAM al-DIN Awliy.C whose real name 
was Muhammad b. Ahmad b. c AlI al-BukharI 
AL-Bu-aTnI was born at Bad a 3 an in 636 (1238). 
He studied elementary Arabic literature with Maw- 
lana 'Ala 3 al-Dln al-Fsul! al-Bada'uni and then 
went to Dehll and became a pupil of Shams al-Mulk 
and Mawlana Kamal al-Din Zahid. Later on he 
went, on the 15th Radjab 655 (July 29, 1257), 
to Adjudahn where he became a devoted disciple 
of Shaikh Farid al-Dln Mas'ud Gandj-i Shakar 
(died 664 = 1265), who nominated him as his 
Khalifa or spiritual successor in 656 (1258) Sub- 
sequently he returned to Dehli and resided in an 
adjoining village Ghiyathpur which is now called 
Nizam al-Din Awdiya kl basti” where he died in 
72 5 (1325)- He is regarded as one of the most 
ce ebiated saints of India and he is popularly 
nown as Sultan al-Awliya 3 “the king of the saints” 
and Mahbub Haiti “the beloved of God”. He was 


as proficient in mysticism as he was in Hadith 
(Traditions), Tafsir (Commentary on the Kuran) 
and literature. His tomb is visited by innumerable 
Muhammadans from all parts of India during the 
time of his c L r rs (anniversary of his death). His 
works are the following : Taw a? id al-Fidad. 
utterances of the saints taken down from his lips 
by Hasan c Ala 3 i Sandjarl (cf. Rieu, Cat B) it. 
Mus ., p. 972; Hadjdjl Khalifa, iv. 478); Rabat 
al-Mukibbin , discourses of the saint uttered in 
several successive sittings during the year 689 and 
690 a. h. and taken down by one of his disciples 
(cf. Rieu, Persian Cat. Brit. Mus., p. 973). 

Bibliography'. c Abd al-Hakk DihlawT, 
Akhbar al-Akhyar , p. 54; Fakir Muhammad 
al-Lahawrl, Hadifik al-Hanafiya, p. 277; Ethe, 
Cat. Ind. Office, p. 318. 

(M. Hidayet Hosaix) 

NIZAM al-MULK, Abu c AlI al-Hasan id 
c AlI b. Ishak al-TusI, the celebrated minister 
of the Saldjukid sultans Alp Arslan 
[q.v.] and Malik shah [q.v.]. According to most 
authorities, he was born on Friday 21 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 
408 (April 10, 1018), though the sixth (twelfth) 
century Tarikh Baihak, which alone supplies us 
with detailed information about his family, places 
his birth in 410 (1019 — 1020). His birth-place 
was Radkan, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Tus, of which his father was revenue agent on 
behalf of the Ghaznawid government. Little is 
recorded of his early life. The Wasaya however 
(for a discussion of the credibility of which see 
f.R.A.S. , October 1931 : “ The Sar-gudhash t- i 
Saiyidria , etc.”) contains several anecdotes of his 
childhood, and is also responsible for the state- 
ment that he became a pupil in Nlshapur of a well 
known Shafi'l doctor Hibat Allah al-Muwaffak. On 
the defeat of Mas'ud of Ghazna at Dandankan in 
431 (1040), when most of Khurasan fell into the 
hands of the Saldjukids, Nizam’s father c All fled 
from Tus to Khusraw djird in his native Baihak, and 
thence made his way to Ghazna. Nizam accom- 
panied him, and whilst in Ghazna appears to have 
obtained a post in a government office. Within 
thiee or four years, however, he left the Ghaznawid 
fur the Saldjukid service, first attaching himself 
to Caghrl-beg’s [q. v.] commandant in Balkh (which 
had fallen to a Saldjukid force in 432 [1040 — 
1041]), and later, probably about 445 (1053 — 1054b 
moving to Caghri’s own headquarters at Marv. 
It seems to have been now, or soon after, tha" 
he first entered the service of Alp Arslan (then 
acting as his father’s lieutenant in eastern Khurasan) 
under his wazlr, Abu c Ali Ahmad b. Shadhan. 
And he so far won Alp Arslan’s regard as on 
Ibn Shadhan’s death to be appointed wazlr in hi 1 ' 
stead (then, probably, receiving his best-known 
lakah). Duiing the period between the death 0! 
Caghri-beg in 451 (1059) and that of Tughi!l-beg 
in 455 (1063), therefore, Nizam had the admini- 
stration of all Khurasan in his hands. 

The fame he thereby acquired, and the fact 
that by now Alp Aislan was firmly attached to 
him, played a considerable part in prompting 
TughrSl-beg’s wazlr ai-Kunduri, first, before his 
master’s death, to scheme for the throne to pa*'' 
to Caghri’s youngest son Sulaiman, and then, 
after it, to do his utmost to prevent Alp Arslan s 
accession. For he calculated that Alp Arslan, on 
becoming sultan, would retain Nizam rather than 
himself in office. In the event ai-Kunduri, who 
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soon found himself too weak to oppose Alp Arslan, 
and thereupon sought to retrieve his position by 
acknowledging his claim, was retained in his post 
on the new sultan’s first entry into Raiy. But a 
month later Alp Arslan suddenly dismissed him 
and handed over affairs to Nizam. Al-Kunduii was 
shortly afterwards banished to Marw al-Rud, where 
ten months later he was beheaded. His execution 
was undoubtedly due to Nizam, whose fears he 
had aroused by appealing for help to Alp Arslan’s 
wife. 

During Alp Arslan’s reign Nizam accompanied 
him on all his campaigns and journeys, which 
were almost uninterrupted. He was not present, 
however, at the famous battle of Manazgiid, 
having been sent ahead with the heavy baggage 
to Persia. On the other hand, Nizam sometimes 
undertook military operations on his own, as in 
the case of the reduction of Istakhr citadel in 459 
(1067). Whose, his or Alp Arslan’s, was the 
directing mind in matters of policy it is hard to 
determine. Its main points, however, appear to 
have been the following: first, the employment 
of the large numbers of Turkmens that had im- 
migrated into Persia as a result of the Saldjukid 
successes, in raids outside the Day a l- Is l am and 
into Fatimid teiritory : hence the apparently strange 
circumstance that Alp Arslan’s first enterprise 
after his accession, despite the precarious condition 
of the empire he had inherited, was a campaign 
in Georgia and Armenia; secondly a demonstration 
that the sultan’s force was both irresistable and 
mobile, coupled with clemency and generally re- 
instatement for all rebels that should submit; 
thirdly the maintenance of local rulers, Shi c I as 
well as Sunni, in their positions as vassals of the 
sultan, together with the employment of members 
of the Saldjukid family as piovincial governors; 
fourthly the obviation of a dispute over the suc- 
cession by the appointment and public acknow- 
ledgement of Malikshah, though he was not the 
sultan’s eldest son, as his heir; and lastly the 
establishment of good relations with the c Abbasid 
caliph al-Ka 3 im [q. v.], as the sultan’s nominal 
overlord. 

Nizam al-Mulk did not really come into his own 
until after the assassination of Alp Aislan in 465 
(1072). But thenceforward, for the next twenty 
years, he was the real ruler of the Saldjukid empire. 
He succeeded from the outset in completely domi- 
nating the then eighteen-year-old Malikshah, being 
assisted in this purpose by the defeat of Kawurd- 
beg’s attempt to secure the throne for himself j 
(for which service Nizam received the title atd-beg • 
[q.v.], thus bestowed for the first time). Indeed in j 
one aspect the history of the reign resolves itself 
into repeated attempts by the young sultan to 
assert himself, always in vain. 

Malikshah untertook fewer campaigns and tours 
than his father, the prestige of the Saldjukid arms 
now being such that few would risk rebellion, and 
warlike operations being left largely to the sultan’s 
lieutenants, as they had not been under Alp Arslan. 
Nevertheless, from Isfahan, which had by now 
become the sultan’s normal place of residence, 
Malikshah visited the greater part of his empire 
accompanied by Nizam. 

Policy continued on the same lines under Malik- 
shah as under his father. Nizam, however, was 
notably less tender than Alp Arslan had been to j 
insubordinate members of the Saldjukid family, ! 


insisting at the outset on the execution of Kawurd, 
and, later, on the blinding and imprisonment of 
Malikshah’s brother Takash. 

Nizam also reversed during the earlier part of 
Malikshah’s reign the conciliatory policy originally 
pursued under Alp Arslan towards the caliph. He 
had been rewarded for the friendly attitude he 
first evinced — which formed a welcome contrast 
to that of al-Kunduri — by the receipt from 
al-Kaim of two new laka fe, viz. Khvam al-Din 
and Radt Amir al-Mi? minin (the latter believed 
to be the earliest of this type in the case of a 
wazir); and up to 460 (1068) his relations with 
the caliph’s wazir Fakhr al-Dawla Ibn Djahir 
[q.v.] became more and more cordial; so much 
so, indeed, that al-Ka^im in that year dismissed 
Ibn Djahir, chiefly on account of his too-subservient 
attitude to the Saldjukid court. To secure this 
attitude in the caliph’s wazir was, however, the 
very aim of Nizam ; aDd on Fakhr al-Dawla’s 
dismis>al he sought to impose a nominee of his 
own in a certain al-Rudrawarl, and subsequently 
in the latter’s son Abu Shudja c . Al-Ka’im, to avoid 
this, reappointed Fakhr al-Dawla, though on con- 
dition that his relations with the Saldjukids should 
in future be more correct. In fact, they soon grew 
strained, till Nizam came to attribute any unwelcome 
event in Baghdad to Fakhr's influence. For many 
years matters were prevented from coming to a 
head by the tact of Fakhr’s son, c Amid al-Dawla 
[cf. IBN DJAHIR, 2], who won Nizam’s favour 
so far as to marry in turn two of his daughters, 
Nafsa and Zubaida; but in 471 (107S) Nizam 
demanded Fakhr's dismissal, which the caliph al- 
Muktadl [q. v.] (who had succeeded in 467 [1075]) 
was obliged to grant. Nizam now hoped to obtain 
the office for his own son Mu’aiyid al-Mulk; but 
to this al-Muktadl would not agree. Henceforward, 
accordingly, Nizam's dislike was deflected to al- 
Muktadl himself, and to Abu Shudja c , his former 
protege, whom the caliph now created deputy wazir 
in an effort to conciliate him, leaving the wazfrate 
itself unoccupied till the next yeai, when he 
appointed c Amid al-Dawla. But in 474 (1082) Nizam 
in turn demanded the dismissal and banishment 
of Abu Shudja c , and at the same time composed 
his quarrel with Fakhr al-Dawla, when the latter 
was sent on a mission to Isfahan, concerting with 
him a plan by which Fakhr should watch his interests 
at Baghdad. As a result al-Muktadl, who gave in 
with a had grace, lost all confidence in the Banu 
Djahir, and two years later leplaced c Amid al-Dawla 
with the offensive Abu Shudja c ; whereupon Fakhr 
and c Amld fled to the Saldjukid headquartets. 
Nizam, on this, vowed vengeance on al-Muktadi, 
and at first seems even to have contemplated the 
abolition of the caliphate (see Mirat a!-Zaman ), 
as a prelude to which he commissioned Fakhr to 
conquer Diyar Bakr from the Marwanids [q. v.], 
the sole remaining Sunni tributaries of any con- 
sequence. The Marwanids were duly ousted by 
478 (1085); whilst al-Muktadi, on his side, showed 
himself consistently hostile to Nizam. But Nizam’s 
feelings towards the caliph were in the following 
year completely transformed as a consequence of 
his first visit to Baghdad (for the wedding of al- 
Muktadi to Malikshah’s daughter). The caliph 
received him very graciously; and thenceforward 
he became a champion of the caliphate in face of 
the enmity which developed between al-Muktadi 
and Malikshah as a lesult of the marriage. 
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The celebrity of Nizam al-Mulk is really due 
to the fact that he was in all but name a monarch, 
and ruled his empire with striking success. It was 
not his aim to innovate. On the contrary, it was 
to model the new state as closely as possible on 
that of the Ghaznawids, in which he had been 
born and brought up. His position was similar 
to that of his forerunners, the Barmakids [q. v ], 
and the notable Buyid wazlr IsmaTl b. c Abbad 
[q. v.]. All three may be said to have represented 
the old Persian civilization (progressively Islamicized, 
of course) in the face of a lise to empire of 
barbarian conquerors, Arab, DailamI and now 
Turkmen. The monarchs were in each case equalled, 
if not surpassed, by their wazlrs, and most of all 
in the case of Nizam al-Mulk. For with him the 
invaders aspired to an emperor’s position whilst 
still quite unacclimatized to their new habitat, so 
that his superiority in culture \\ as the more marked 
(cf. Barthold, Turkistan , p. 308). But in revenge 
the Saldjukids* lack of acclimatization stood in 
the way of a complete realization by Nizam al- 
Mulk of the now traditional Perso-Muslim state. 
Hence the lamentations that recur in the Siva set' 
Name . 

The Siyaset-Xame , written by Nizam in 484 
(1091)1 with the addition of eleven chapters in 
the following year, is in a sense a survey of what 
he had failed to accomplish. It scarcely touches 
upon the organization of the dizvan, for instance, 
partly, it is true, because the book was intended 
as a monarch's primer, but also because Nizam, 
having absolute control of the dtzvan , as opposed 
to the dargah (cf. again Barthold, p. 227), had 
succeeded, with the assistance of his two principal 
coadjutors, the mustazvfi Sharaf al-Mulk and the 
munsh f Kamal al-Dawla, in exactly modelling 
this, his special department, on traditional lines. 
Of the dargah , on the other hand, Nizam com- 
plains that the sultans failed to maintain a sufficient 
majesty. They were neither magnificent (though 
he approves their daily free provision of food), 
formal, nor awe-inspiring enough. At their court, 
accordingly, the formerly important offices of hadjib , 
zuakil and amir-i haras had declined in prestige. 
Nor, as had his model potentates, would they 
maintain a sound intelligence service, whereby 
corruption might be revealed and rebellion fore- 
stalled. The Siyaset-N ante consists in all of fifty 
chapters, of advice illustrated by historical anec- 
dotes. The last eleven chapters, added shortly 
before the wazlr’s assassination, deal with dangers 
that threatened the empire at the time of writing, 
in particular from the Isma c ills (for a review of 
the work see Browne, A Literary History of Persia , 
ii. 210 — 217). 

Nizam’s situation resembled that of the Buyid 
administrators in another respect. He was faced, 
as they had been, with the problem of sup- 
porting a largely tribal army, and solved it like- 
wise by a partial abandonment of the traditional 
tax-farming system of revenue collection for that 
of the iktaL , or fief [q v.], whereby military com- 
manders supported themselves and then tioops 
on the yield of lands allotted to them. Since m 
the decay of the c Abbasid power provincial amirs 
had tended to assume the originally distinct and 
piofitable office of 'a mil, the way for this develop- 
ment had been paved. The Bayids had later at- 
tempted to restore the older system; but the 
es abhshment 0 f numerous local minor dynasties 


had favoured the new. Nizam now systematized 
it in the larger field open to him. In the Styaset- 
Name he insists, however, on the necessity of 
limiting the rights of fief-holders to the collection 
of fixed dues, and of setting a short time-limit to 
their tenures (see on this subject Becker, Steuer- 
pacht und I.ehnszoesen, in 7 j 7 ., v.). 

In the absence of the intelligence service he 
desired, Nizam contrived to intimidate potential 
rebels and suppress local tyranny by a judicious 
display of the might and mobility of the Saldjukid 
arms. He also insisted on the periodical appearance 
at court of local dynasts such as the Mazyadites 
[q. v.] and c Okailids [q v.], and proclaimed the 
sultan's accessibility to appeals for the redress of 
wrongs by means of notices circulated throughout 
the empire and exposed in public places (see 
al-Mafarrukhi, Mahasin-i Isjahari). He also gained 
the powerful support of the '’ulamli , especially 
those of the Shafi c i school, of which he was an 
ardent champion, by the institution of innumerable 
pious foundations, in particular of madrasas, the 
most celebrated being the Nizamlya of Baghdad 
(opened 459 = 1067), the earliest w T est of Khurasan; 
by the general abolition of mukus (taxes un- 
sanctioned by the sharfa) in 479 (1086 — 1087); 
and by undertaking extensive public works parti- 
cularly in connection with the hadjdj. After the 
Hidjaz had returned from Fatimid to c Abbasid 
allegiance in 468 (1076), he exerted himself to 
make the ‘Irak road safe from brigandage for pil- 
grims, as well as to diminish their expenses; and 
from the next year until that of his death the 
journey was accomplished without mishap. It was 
not until the second half of Malikshah’s reign 
that the full effects of Nizam’s achievement made 
themselves felt. By 476 (1083 — 1084), however, 
such were the unwonted security of the roads and 
the low cost of living that reference is made to 
them in the annals. 

Nizam al-Mulk was naturally much sought after 
as a patron. The poet al-Mu c izzi [q. v.] accuses 
him of having “no great opinion of poetry because 
he had no skill in it”, and of paying “no attention 
to anyone but religious leaders and mystics” (see 
Cahar Makala y transl , p. 46). But though his 
chaiity, which was profuse (see for example al- 
Subki, iii. 41), went in large measure to men of 
religion — among them the most notable objects 
of his patronage being Abu Ishak al-Shliazi [q. v.j 
and al-Ghazali [q. v.] • — •, he was clearly a lavish 
patron also of poets, as is testified by the Dumyat 
al-Kasr of al-BakharzT [q.v.], the greater part of 
which is devoted to his panegyrists. In another 
sphere, the inauguration of the DjalalT calender 
[q v.] in 466 (1074) was probably due to his 
encouragement, since at this time his ascendancy 
over Malikshah was at its most complete. 

For the first seven years of Malikshah s reign 
Ni/am’s authority went altogether unchallenged. 
In 472 (1079 — 80), however, two Turkish officer 
of the court instigated Malikshah into killing a 
protege of the wazlr; and in 473 (10S0 — 1081), 
again, the sultan insisted on disbanding a con- 
tingent of Armenian mercenaries against Nizam 1 
advice. Malikshah now began to hope, indeed, 
for the overthrow of hi-> mentor, showing extta- 
ordinary favour to officials such as Ibn Bahmanvar 
and, later, Saiyid al-Ru^asa 5 , who weie bold enough 
to criticize him. Ibn Bahmanyar went so far a? 
to attempt the wazir’s assassination (also 473 ^ 
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whereas Saiyid al-Ru 3 asa 3 contented himself with 
words. But in each case Nizam w r as warned; and 
the culprits were blinded. In the case of I bn 
Bahmanyar, in whose guilt a court jester named 
Dja c farak was also implicated, Malikshah retaliated 
by contriving the murder of Nizam’s eldest son 
Dj amal al-Mulk, who had taken Dja c farak’s execution 
into his own hands (475 = 1082). After the fall 
of Saiyid al-RtPasa 3 in 476(1083 — 1084), how'ever, 
the sultan left plotting till, some years later, a 
new favourite, Tadj al-Mulk, caught his fancy. 

All went well with Nizam al-Mulk till 483 
(1090 — 1091). In that year, however, occurred the 
first serious challenge to the Saldjukid power, 
when al-Basra was sacked by a force of Karmatians ; 
and almost simultaneously their co-sectary the 
Assassin leader al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah [q. v.] ob- 
tained possession of the fortress of Alamut, from 
which repeated attacks failed to dislodge him. 
Meanwhile, moreover, an awkwaid problem had 
arisen over the succession to the sultanate, on 
account of the death in turn of Malikshah’s two 
eldest sons, Dawud (474 = 1082) and Ahmad (481 
= 1 088). These sons had both been children of the 
Karakhanid princess Terken KJjatun (see Djarni : 
a l- Tazvarikh ). who had borne the sultan a third 
son, Mahmud, in 480 (1087). She was eager for 
Mahmtld to be formally declared heir. Nizam, 
however, was in favour of Barkiyaruk [q. v.], 
Malikshah’s eldest suiviving son by a Saldjukid 
princess. Hence Terken became his bitter enemy, 
and joined with Tadj al-Mulk, who was in hei 
service, in instigating Malikshah against the wazlr. 

Tadj al-Mulk accused Nizam to the sultan, who 
by this time was in any case incensed with the 


i wazlr’s championship of al-Muktadi, of extravagant 
! expenditure on the army and of nepotism; and Malik- 

■ shah’s wrath was finally inflamed beyond bearing 
by an unguarded reply made by Nizam to a formal 
accusation of these practices. But even so he did 
not dare to dismiss him. (The earliest historian 
to assert that he was dismissed is Rashid al-Din 
Fadl Allah, who appears to have misunderstood 
the purport of some verses by al-Xahhas quoted 
in the Rabat al-Sudur , and really composed after 
Nizam’s death). 

Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated on io th Ramadan 
485 (October 14, 1092) near Sihna , between 
Kanguwar and Bisutun, as the court was on its 
way from Isfahan to Baghdad. His muiderer, who 
was disguised as a Sufi, was immediately killed, 
but is generally thought to have been an emissary 
of al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah. Con temporal ies, how- 
ever, seem to have put the murder down to Malik- 
shah, who died suddenly less than a month later, 
and to Tadj al-Mulk, whom Nizam’s retainers 
1 duly tracked down and killed within a year. And 
! Rashid al-Din combines the two theories, stating 
. that the wazlr’s enemies at court concerted it with 

■ the Assassins. The truth is therefore uncertain ; 

| but as Rashid al-Din is one of the earliest historians 

to whom the Assassin records were available, his 
account would seem to deserve attention. 

The extraordinaiy influence of Nizam al-Mulk 
is attested by the part played in affairs after his 
death by his relatives, despite the fact that only 
two appeared to have displayed much ability. For 
the next sixty years, except for a gap between 
517(1123) and 528 (1134), members of his family 
held office under princes of the Saldjukid house. 


al-Faklh 

al-Adjall 


Nizam al-Mulk 

1 



1 

Shihab al- 
Islam, wazlr 
to Sandjar 

511 — 517 

i 

Fakhr al- 
Mulk, wazlr 
to Tutush 

486 — 488, to 
Barkiyaruk 

488 — 489?, to 
Sandjar 

490? — 500 

1 

Mu J aiyid 
al-Mulk, 
wazlr to 
Barkiyaruk 

487 — 488, to 
Muhammad 

491 ?— 494 

c Izz al-Mulk, 
wazir to 
Barkiyaruk 
485—487 

Diya 3 al-Mulk, 
wazir to 
Muhammad 
500—504, to 
caliph al- 
Mustarshid 

5^—517 

1 

Shams al- 
Mulk, wazir 
to Mahmud 
b. Muhammad 
516—517 

1 

Sadr al-Din, 
wazlr to 
Sandjar 
500—511 


1 

Nasir al-Din 
Tahir, wazlr 
to Sandjar 
528—548 

I 






1 

al-Hasan, 
wazlr to 
Sulaiman Shah 
548-549 





Of Nizam’s family Diya 3 al-Mulk is remarkable 
as being his son by a Georgian princess, either 
the daughter or the niece of Bagrat I, formerly j 
married, or at least betiothed, to Alp Aislan, j 
after the campaign of 456 (1064). 
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with a model battalion of 1,600 men was raised, 
to be composed of volunteers. This body was 
formed of young men of different nationalities and 
religions, mostly Austrian or Russian deserters 
collected during the war with Russia. The result 
was that the force enjoyed little prestige and native 
Turks only joined it in small numbers, with the 
consequence that this corps, popularly called lezcena 
c askeri , consisted of only a few hundred man and 
was unable to attain to the strength of a battalion 
(1,600) until 1799. The Sultan’s force trained and 
armed on European lines was limited to this body. 
The Sultan employed foreign officers, mainly from 
England, Sweden and Spain, to train the soldiers 
and see to the management of the arsenals, ship- 
building and fortifications. Large barracks and 
ammunition depots were built. The new revenue 
earmarked for military purposes which by 1797- 
1798 amounted to 60,000 purses, i.e. 48,000,000 
francs (cf. Djewdet. Tcdrikh , viii. 139^.), supplied 
the necessary funds. Internal difficulties, especially 
the ever increasing number of opponents of reform, 


__ (Harold Bowen) | 

NIZAM BADA KHSH l studied law and kadith j 
under Mawlana Msam al-Din Ibrahim and Malta j 
Sa c id in his native land Badakhshan and was \ 
looked upon as one of the most learned men of his 
age. He was also the murid (disciple) of Shaikh 
Husain of Kh w aiizm. His attainments procured 
him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of 
Badakhshan, who conferred upon him the title of ; 
Kadi Khan. Subsequently he left his master and j 
went to India. At KhaDpur, he was introduced ! 
to the Emperor Akbar (963 — 1014=1556 — 1605). j 
He received several presents, and was appointed j 
Parwanci writer. Akbar soon discovered in him 
a man of great insight, and made him a “Com- 
mander of One Thousand” (yak hazari). He also 
bestowed upon him the title of GhazI Khan after 
he had distinguished himself in several expe- 
ditions. He died in Oudh at the age of seventy 
in 992 (1584). He is the author of the following i 
works : 1. Hashiyat Shark al- c Aka?id, a commentaiy I 
on al-Taftazani’s commentary on the c Akalid of 
al-Nasafl; 2. several treatises on Sufism. 
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_ _ (M. IIidayet Hosain) 

NIZAM-I DJEDID, “new decree”, the reforms 
of Selim III. Sultan Selim III [q.v.], recognizing 
the necessity of a thorough reorganisation in certain 
departments of state, promulgated in 1793 under the ! 
name of Xizam-i djedid , i. e. new decree, a series I 
of measures for the reform of the feudal military > 
system, the admiralty, the artillery and transport, 
a “vizierate ordinance” for the governors of pro- ' 
vmces, a law dealing with provincial taxation, ! 
another for the creation of a body of infantry j 
raised and drilled on western lines, and lastly the ! 
institution of a special military fund from new i 
souices of revenue, to provide the funds for the 
reforms These revenues consisted of taxes on j 
brandy, tobacco, coffee, silk, wool, sheep and the 
>ields of the fiefs of holders of Umar [q. v.] in ; 
Anatolia, who had neglected their duty in war . 
and were therefore deprived of their fiefs It was 
mtend e d that the new body of infantry, nizam-i 
J u aska h should number 12,000. To begin 


prevented the Sultan from completely realising his 
plans. The name Nizam-i djedid became more and 
more hateful to the people so that it was finally 
decided to abolish it altogether and to call the corps 
of regular troops Sejmen or Segbar i. e. “kennel- 
men”. On Selim’s deposition it was disbanded. Under 
his successor Mustafa [q.v.] the attempt was made 
to revive the nizam-i djedid. The Austrian renegade 
Sulaiman Agha who had previously commanded 
the division quartered in Lewend Ciftlfk was ordered 
to reconstitute it again secretly, but this effort met 
with no permanent success (cf. Zinkeiseu, G.O.R. , 
vii. 552 sq.). 

Bibliography-. Zinkeisen, G. O.R ., vii. 323, 
342, 458 sqq., 464, 471, 552; Jorga, G.O.R . , 
v. 1 17 sqq . ; Carl v. Sax, Geschichte des Mach t~ 
verfalls der Turkei , Vienna 1908, p. 1 33 sq .; 
Djewdet’s [q. v.] history is the chief Turkish 
source. _ (Franz Babinger) 

NIZAM SHAH, title assumed in 895 
(1490) by Malik Ahmad Bahrl, founder of 
the Nizam Shahl state of Ahmadnagar [q.v.], one 
of the five independent sultanates which arose out 
of the ruins of the BahmanI kingdom of the Dakhan 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. For a chrono- 
logical list and genealogical table of the^e kings of 
Ahmadnagar see Cambridge History of India , iii. 
704 — 705 ; also Zambaur, Manuel , p. 298-299. 

The second ruler, BurhSn Nizam Shah I (914 — 
960=1509 — 1553 )' adopted, in 1537, the Shi c a 
form of Islam which, except for a brief period 
under Isma c ll when the Mahdawls were in power, 
became the established religion of this kingdom. 
During Burhan’s reign an unsuccessful attempt 
was made by the anti-Dakhani faction, known as 
the Foreigners, to place his brother, Radjadji, 
upon the throne. The flight of the defeated rebel 
to Berar, combined with the refusal of c Ala :> al- 
Dln c Imad Shah to surrender Pathri, the home of 
Burhan’s Brahman ancestors, led to war with Berar 
and to the capture of Pathri. It was a dispute as 
to the possession of Sholapur, the chief bone of 
contention between Ahmadnagar and the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Bldjapur, that caused Burhan 
to adopt the disastrous policy of joining forces 
with Sadashivaraya of Vijayanagar, as a result of 
which the Hindu monarch was able to annex the 
Raicur Doab to his dominions, while Burhan was 
successful in capturing the fortress of Sholapur. 
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Burhan was succeeded, after a period of civil 
warfare, by his son Husain who reigned until 97 2 
(1565). His reign, however, is of outstanding im- 
portance in the history of the Dakhan, for it was 
at this time that the Muslim rulers of this area, 
with the exception of Berar, irritated by the over- 
bearing insolence of Sadashiwarava and realizing 
the strength of the Hindu menace in the south, 
combined to crush the military power of Vijaya- 
nagar at the battle of Talikota (972 = 1565). 

In the same year Husain was gathered to his 
fathers and his son, Murtada Nizam Shah I (972 — 
994= 1565 — 1586), reigned in his stead. Murtada, 
called Dxvvana or Madman, neglected the affairs 
of his kingdom for a life of dissipation, the real 
power being in the hands of his ministers. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made during this reign 
to drive the Portuguese out of India, but the effort 
came too late, for, during the critical years when 
the Portuguese had been establishing themselves 
along the coast, the forces which might have united 
to hurl the invaders into the sea had been engaged 
in inglorious internecine conflicts. The most im- 
portant event in this reign was the annexation of 
Berar, in 982 (1574). 

The subsequent history of this dynasty, until 
the Mughal invasions of the Dakhan, is unimportant. 
Full details will be found in the pages of Firishta, 
the contemporary chronicler. Despite the heroic 
efforts of the dowager queen, Cand Bibi, the im- 
perial forces conquered Ahmadnagar in 1600. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be said that the incor- 
poration of the Nizam Shah I dominions in the 
Mu gh al Empire was effective under Akbar. All 
attempts by his successor Djahanglr to complete 
his father’s policy were frustftted by the organizing 
ability of Malik Ambar, an able Abyssinian minister, 
who was in charge of the affairs of Ahmadnagar 
until his death in 1035 (1626). It was not until 
1042 (1633), in the reign of Shahdjahan, that this 
kingdom was finally annexed, although for some 
years afterwards the Maratha leader ShahdjI at- 
tempted to resuscitate the Nizam Shahi dynasty. 

Bibliography. c AlI b. c Aziz Allah Tabatabah, 
Burhan-i Malasir , annotated translation by W. 
Haig, Bombay 1923; Muhammad Kasim Firishta, 
Gulshan-i Ibrahim ! , Bombay 1832; Sir T, W. 
Haig, Cambridge II is to > y of India , vol. iii . 
ch. xvii. (C. Collin Davies) 

NIZAMI, Nizam al-DIn Abu Muhammad Ilyas 
b. Yusuf, one of the greatest poets of 
Persia. He was born in Gandja, the later Elisa- 
vetpol in 535 (1140 — 1141). His parents died 
while he was still quite young so that the education 


theless all his great poems are dedicated to rulers 
of his time and for one of them he even received 
the rents of the village of Hamdunlyan but it yielded 
him very little, he tells us. He died in 599(1202 — 
1203) aged 63 1 / 2 - Dawlatshah gives the date of 
his death as 576 (1180 — 1181), which is however 
impossible as three of his poems were written 
after this year; this is probably an instance of 
the usual carelessness of this writer. 

Nizami’s great work is his Khamsa or Quintette, 
a collection of five great epic poems, with different 
subjects. It is very possible that these poems 
were not collected under one title by the author 
himself, as Hamd Allah Kazwini 25 years after 
Nizami’s death does not yet know his work as a 
collected whole, although he esteems it very highly 
and was perfectly acquainted with it. The KJuvnsa 
consists of the following parts: 1. Makhzan al- 
Asrar (561 = 1165 — 1166) dedicated to Ildigiz, 
Atabek of Adharbaidjan. It is a didactic poem 
strongly permeated by the spirit of Sufism. The 
principles inculcated are expounded by the insertion 
of shoit stories. In spite of a certain prosiness, the 
work is characterized by certain passages of re- 
markable beauty (e. g. chap. 5 u On old age”) and 
played a prominent part in the history of Persian 
didactic poetry. 2. Khusraw u-Shirin (571 = 
1175 — 1176) dedicated to the sons of Ildigiz, 
Muhammad and Kizil Arslan; unlike the first poem 
this is a romantic epic poem, based on historical 
incidents dealing with the story of the Sasanian 
Khusraw Parwiz and coinciding in parts with the 
corresponding sections of the ShaKnama. The 
heroic element however here falls into the back- 
giound to give free play to the romantic and 
especially to a penetrating psychological analysis. 
3. Laila (or as now pronounced Lai It) u-Madjnun 
(584= 1188 — 1189) dedicated to the Shlrwanshah 
Akhsitan MinUcihr. The subject was adopted at 
the request of the Shlrwanshah. Nizami was by 
no means satisfied with this choice; the love-story 
of the Beduin poet Kais al- c Amiri, known as 
Madjnun [q. v.], seemed to him as dry “as the 
Arabian desert”. Yet it is this very poem that is his 
greatest work, for it was an astonishing success and 
stimulated countless imitations, among them some 
of the pearls of Oriental poetry, such as the work 
of the same name of the Adharbaidjan poet Fudull. 
Here the heroic style is completely dropped and 
we have a simple love-story, only occasionally 
interrupted by the clash of arms. 4. Sikandar or 
(. lskandar)-?iama (587=11191) divided into two 
parts which are known as Ikbal-nama or Sharaf - 
nama and Khirad-nama (or Si ha n da r-ncim a -1 ' / barri 


of the boy and of his brother had to be under- \ 
taken by his uncle. Fiom Nizami’s poems, it is | 
apparent that his uncle very soon followed his 
parents to the grave. Nevertheless the two boys 
succeeded in getting an excellent education, for j 
Nizami’s brother, who wrote under the pen-name 
of Kiwami Mutarrizi, attained a very high skill 
as a writer of kasidas (an ingenious has! la by 
him is given in Browne, Lit. Hist, of Pers., ii. 47 
sq.). Nizami was thrice married and had a son { 
named Muhammad. The poet was interested in 
Sufism and studied in Sufi circles under a certain 
Shaikh AkhU Farrukh Raihanl. Nothing more is 
known about his career and it may be presumed 
that his life was relatively uneventful, as he says him- 
self that he avoided the bustle of princes’ courts 
and had a strictly ascetic conception of life. Never- 


and Sikandar-nama-yi bahri). The first version of 
the work was dedicated to Tzz al-DIn Mas c ud I, 
Atabak of Mosul. A revised version was offered by 
the poet to Nasrat al-Din Abu Bakr Blshkin, Atabak 
of Adharbaidjan. Nizami took the romance of 
Alexander as the foundation for his poem and 
treats it very much on the same lines as Firdawsf. 
The subject afforded ample opportunities to work 
in scientific and philosophical material, which Nizami 
does very skilfully in the conversations between 
Alexander and his tutor Aristotle and other scholars. 
The work thus became a kind of encyclopaedia, 
which touches on almost all branches of know- 
ledge of the time. 5. Haft Paikar (595 = 1198- 
1199) dedicated to the same ruler as the previous 
poem. In this poem Nizami again goes back to the 
popular Sasanian hero Bahrain Gur. But here again 
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it is not on his chivalrous adventures that stress | 
is laid but on seven stories related to the hero I 
by seven kings* daughters with whom he is in lo\e. ; 
Each of these stories is associated with a day of j 
the week, a planet and a colour. They form a ‘ 
masterpiece of Oiiental story-telling which has j 
never been surpassed and their grotesque and 
gruesome fantasy is particularly effective. As a 
master of fantasy, Nizami lecalls E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and J. Callot and is able to make his readers j 
visualise his wonderful pictures just as vividly as ; 
the European masters. Besides these large works, i 
Nizami left a lyrical Dtivan of which only three 
MSS. are known (Bodleian, N°. 618, 619 and 
Berlin, Peitsch Cat., N°. 691) and which so far ' 
has received little attention. It contains no kasldas , 
in the court style and is distinctly Sufi in tone. , 
Nizami's works are of the greatest impoitance j 
in the history of Persian literature. They mark 
the zenith of epic poetry in Persia, as in them for ; 
the first time the antithesis between the language j 
of the lyric and the archaic style of the epic is | 
overcome and the epic is brought into the milieu 
of the court style, which at this time was already 
fully developed in the lyric. The epic however 
at the same time loses its heroic character and 
devotes itself more and more to psychological 
characterisation at which Nizami was a master. The 
overloading with learning, which in time came to 


ul-Astar . . . Edited with various readings and 
a .. . commentat London 1844 ; C. E. Wilson, 
The Haft Paikar , 2 vols., London 1924; H. 
Rittei, Cber die Bildersprache Nizamis^ Berlin 
1927. — Text in Oriental lithogiaphs: K hams a , 
Teheran 1261 (1845), Bombay 1298 (1881); 
Makhzan al-Asrar , Cawnpoie 1869; Kh usrazo 
u-Shirin , Bombay 1249 (1833), Lahore 12S8 
(1871J, Lucknow 7 1288 (1871), Cawnpore 1881, 
Lahore 1310 (1892 — 1893); Laila u-Madjnun % 
Lucknow 1870, Lahore 1308 (1890); Sikandar - 
nama , Calcutta 1269 (1852), Cawnpoie 187S, 
Lucknow 1393 (1905), Bombay 1288 (i860 — 
1861), Lucknow 1282 (1865), Bombay 1875, 
Lucknow 7 1878 — 1879; Haft Paikar , Lucknow 
1873. — For Oriental commentaries and glosses 
s. E. Edwards, A Catalogue of the Persian 
printed Bocks tn the British Museum , London 
1922, p. 286 — 292. 

(E. Berthels) 

NIZAMI C ARUDI. Ahmad b. Tmar b. c AlI 
took the takhallus of Nizami and the honorific 
Nadjm al-Dln for Nizam al-Dln): he was usually 
called ‘Arudl (the “prosodist”) to distinguish him 
from other Nizamis (particulaily the great Nizami; 
cf. the anecdote quoted by E. G. Biowne, Lit. 
Hist, of Pus., ii. 339) According to Browne. Nizami 
is one of the most interesting and remarkable Persian 
wiiters of prose : “one of those who throw most 


choke the action completely, is very noticeable. 

Nizami's influence on the later poets was un- 
usually strong. A whole series of important poets, 
among them men like Amir Khusraw Dihlavu, 
Kh"'adju Kirmanl, KatibI, DjamI, HStifI and even 
the great mystic Farid al-Dln ‘Attar and the great 
master of Caghatai poetry Mir ‘All-Shir Nawa’i, 
tried their skill in naziras on Nizami’s Khamsa 
(the number of poems in later writers rises to seven) 
In spite of its great importance, so far critical 
editions of parts only of the A'/iamsa have 
appealed and we are dependent for the rest on 
bad Indian lithographs or manuscripts difficult of 
access. It is most desirable to put an end to this 
state of affairs and devote greater attention in 
Europe to the study of Nizami. 

Bibliography. H. Ethd, G.I.Ph ., ii. 
241—244, 247—250; E. G. Browne, Literary 
History of Persia, ii. 399 — 411; W. Bacher. 
Nizami's Lrben und Werkt und der zzveite Teil 
des Nizamischen Alexandei bucket, Leipzig 1871; 
Houtsma, Some Remarks on the Dtwan of Nizami 
{‘'Ajab-nama. p. 224—227); do., Khulasa-i Khamse-i 
Nizami , Persian text, Leyden 1921; L[udwig] 
H[ain], Nizami Poetae N arrationcs el Tabulae 
persice .... subjuncta virsione latina et indict 
verbot urn , Leipz-ig 1802; Fr. Erdmann, Behiam- 
Gur and die rnssische Furstentochler, Kazan 
1844; do., Die Sc hone vom Schlosse, Kasan 1832; 
do., De expedilionc Rttssomm Berdaam versus, 
Kasan 1826—1832; II. W. Clarke, The Sikandar 
Nama . . ti anslated . . into prose with . . remarks 
■ ■■preface and ... life of the author , London 
1881 ; A. Sprenger and Aga Muhammad Shoossh- 
teree, K hu ad-namahe Iskandary {Bibl. Lndica , 
N°. 12), Calcutta 1848; Hummer I’llrgstail, Si:hi- 
rm. Ein . . Gedicht nach morgenlandischen Que/len , 
Leipzig 1809; J. Atkinson, Laili and Majnun ; 
a Poem ( translated in verse'), in Or. Transl. fund, 
London 1836; do., The Loves of Laili and 
Majnun. A poem from the . . . Persian, London 
1894 and London 1905; N. Bland, Makhzan 


light on the intimate life of Persian and Central 
Asian Courts in the xiith century of our eia”. He 
was a court poet who served faithfully the Ghorid 
[q v.] princes for 45 years (he would thus be born at 
the end of the xi'h century), according to what 
he tells us at the beginning of the Cahar Makala, 
the only work by him that has come down to us. 
His verse has been lost, at least except for frag- 
ments; DawlatshUh (ed. Browne, p. 60 — 61) only 
gives one couplet which does not seem to be by 
him. Awfi (L.ubab, ed. Browne, p. 207 — 208) quotes 
five poetical fragments (mostly occasional pieces) 
and adds that Nizami composed several mathnawi , 
the titles of which have not survived. The only 
biographical infoimation we possess about Nizami 
comes from himself. In 504 (1110 — nil) he was 
in SamaikaDd collecting traditions relating to the 
poet Rudagi ( Cahar Makala , text, p. 33); in 506, 
he met Khaiyam in Balkh (Hid., p. 63) and three 
years later he was living in Herat (ibid., p. 44)1 
in the following year (510= 1116 — 1 1 17) finding 
himself in poverty in Nishapur (ibid., p. 9), he 
went to Tus in the hope of gaining the favour 
of Sultan Sandjar who was encamped outside the 
town (p. 40 sq.) ; in Tus he visited the tomb 
of Firdausi (p. 51) and collected information about 
him which he put in his book (p. 47 sq.). Encouraged 
by Mu'izzf, Sandjar's poet-laureate, he succeeded 
in attracting the prince’s attention; his fame and 
fortune piobabiy date from this time; in 512 we 
find him again at Nishapur (p. 69); and again in 514 
when he heard from the lips of Mu'izzI an anecdote 

about MahmOd and FirdawsI (p. 50 — 51); in 53 ° 
he returned to this town and visited the tomb ol 
Khaiyam (p. 63); in 547 he fled into hiding after 
the defeat of the Ghorid army by Sandjar near 
Herat (p. 87). His “Four Discourses” (Cahar Makala) 
were probably written in 1156. For the remainder 
of his life ue have no data. There is teason to 
believe he practised medicine and astrology (cf 
text, p. 65 and 87). As to his poetry, in spite of 
the satisfaction he expresses with it, it is not 
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of the first rank, to judge by the fragments that 
survive; in any case it was very inferior to his 
prose, which Browne says is almost unequalled 
in Persian. 

The Cahar Makdla consists of four discourses, 
each of which deals with one of the classes of men 
whom the author regards as indispensable in the 
service of Kings: secretaries, poets, astiologers 
and physicians. Each discourse begins with general 
considerations, which are followed by anecdotes, 
often from the writer’s personal experience. The 
number of these anecdotes, which form the most 
interesting and valuable part of the book, is about 
forty ; some give valuable information on the 
literary and scientific state of Persia. We may say 
that the “Four Discourses” (especially the second) 
and Aw'fi’s Lubdb are the two old w f orks which 
deal systematically with Persian poetry. Dawlatshah 
made a great deal of use of it (cf. Browme, 
Sources of Dawlatshah , in J. R. A . 5 ., 1899, 
p. 37 — 69). We may specially point out that it 
is to Nizami that we owe the earliest notice of 
FirdawsI and the only contemporary reference to 
Khaiyam. On the other hand, we must point out 
the historical inaccuracy of certain passages, even 
in the case of events in which Nizami claims to 
have taken part. His book is mentioned or quoted 
by Aw r fi (Lubdb). Ibn Isfandiyar (Hist, of Tabari - 
stdn ), MustawTi Kazw’Inl (Tdrikh-i Gusida), Djami 
(Silsilat al-Qhahab ), Ghaftarl (Ni gar is tan). Hadjdjl 
Khalifa speaks of a Madjmlf al-Nazvadir which 
he thinks is different from the Cahar Makdla ; but 
Mlrza Muhammad Kazwlnl has show’n that this is 
another title of the same book. 

Bibliography". Nizami c Arudl has been 
edited in full by Mlrza Muhammad Kazwlnl 
and transl. by E. G. Biowne (G.M.S , xi., Pers. 
text, 1910; English transl., 1921) A lith. ed. 
appeared at Teheran (1305 = 1887). Cf. G. /. 
Ph ., ii., index; E. G. Brow-ne, Lit. Hist, of 
Peisia , ii., index; Hadjdjl Khalifa (ed. Flugel, 
N°. 4348); Riza Kuli-Khan, Madjmd' al-Fusaha \ 
i. 635); Muhammad Nizam al-Din, In trod, to 
the Jazvamf ul-hikaydt (G. M. 5 ., index). 

(H. Mass!:) 

NIZAMI, Hasan, a Persian historian 
whose full name was Sadr al-DIn Muhammad b. 
Hasan. Born in Nishapur, he went on the advice 
of his shaikh Muhammad Kufi to Ghazni to gi\e 
an opportunity to his remaikable talents as a 
stylist. A severe illness forced him to leave Ghazni, 
and he w^ent to Dihli were he obtained an ap- 
pointment as court histoiian to the Pathan Sultans 
and began in 602 (1206) his great historical w r ork 
Tail} al’Mdathir ft Ta^/ikh, which brought him 
great fame. It deals with the history of the first 
three Pathan Sultans of Dehli — Muhammad b. 
Sam (588 — 602 = 1192 — 1206), Kutb al-Din Aibak 
(602—607 = 1206-1210) and Shams al-Din Iltutmish 
(607 — 633 = 1210 — 1235). The book begins with 
the capture of Adjmir by Mu c izz al-Din in 587 
(1191) and ends with the appointment of Nasir 
al-Din Muhammad as governor of Lahore (614 = 
1217). An Appendix contains a panegyiic of 
Iltutmish and his campaigns of conquest. The w r ork 
w T as very highly esteemed in the Muslim east as 
a model of elegant style. It is written in high 
flowing and difficult language and has a large 
number of poetical passages inserted in it. It is 
only with difficulty that the historical facts can 
be extricated from the medley of rhetoric but 


nevertheless the book is of undeniable value for 
the history of India and Afghanistan. 

B i b l i 0 g r ap h y: Rieu, Catalogue , i. 239 ; 
Elliot-Dowson, History of India , ii. 204 — 243; 
N. Lees, in J.R.A.S. , 1868, p. 433; Flugel, 
Catalogue Vienna, ii. 173 (N°. 951); W. Pertsch, 
Die persischen Handschriften der .... Bibl. zu 
Gotha , p. 53; E. Blochet, Catalogue des rn*s. 
persons de la Bibl. Naiionale , Paris 1905, i 333; 
C. Salemann and v. Rosen, Indices alphabet, 
codicum mss. persnerum .... in Bibl. Imper. 
Literal um Universitatis Petropolitanae , St. Peters- 
burg 1 888, p. 12, N°. 578. On the biography 
of the author see also Mirkhond (lith. Bombay), 
i. 7. (E. Berthels) 

NIZAM-SHAHI (i. e. IlH-yi Nizam- did hi “am- 
bassador of Nizam- Shah” of the Dakhan), a Persian 
historian whose real name w r as Khurshah b. 
Kubad al-Husaini. Born in the Persian c Irak, he 
entered the service of Sultan Burhan [cf. nizam- 
shah]. The latter being converted to the Shi c a 
sent Khurshah as ambassador to Tahiti asp- Shah 
Safawi. Reaching Raiy in Radjab 952 (Sept. 1545)1 
he accompanied the Shah to Georgia and Shir wan 
during the campaign of 953 (1546) against Alkas- 
Mirza. He stayed in Persia till 971 (1563), per- 
haps with occasional breaks. He died at Golconda 
on the 15th Dhu : 1 -Ka c da 972 (June 24, 1564). 

Khurshah’s chief work is the Ta'rikh-i Ilci-yi 
Nizdm-shdh , a general history fiom the time of 
Adam ba^ed on such sources as Tabari, Baidawi, 
To* rikh-i g Hilda, Zafar-nama. Habib al-Siyar. the 
“Memoirs of Shah-Tahmasp” etc. The book is 
divided into a preface and seven makdla, each oi 
which is again divided into seveial guftar. The 
most important part of this work is that which 
refers to the reign of Tahmasp-Shah (in the Brit. 
Mus. MS. Or. 153, w’ritten in 972 = 1565, the 
events come down to 969) and to the local dynasties 
of the Caspian provinces: Mazandaran. Gilan, 
Shir wan The two manuscripts in the British Museum 
show diffetences in their contents: Add. 23,513 
(written in 1095 = 1684) has passages added by 
some continuator and taken from the Djihdn-drd 
of Ahmad b. Muhammad Ghaffau. The later ad- 
ditions of Or. 153 come down as late as 1200. 

According to Firishta, “Shah Khurshah”, during 
the reign of Ibrahim Kutb-Shah of the Deccan 
(957 — 988) also wrote a history of the Kutb- 
Shahis [q. v ]. It is difficult to reconcile this with 
a continuous stay in Persia from 952 to 97 1. 

Bibliography". Rieu, Catalogue , p. 107 — 
ill; Schefer, in his Chrestomathie persane , ii., 
1S85, p. O 4 !— hi* (notes 65 — 133) printed the 
sections relating to the Caspian provinces. 

(V. Minorsky) 

NIZAR i>. MA C ADD, common ancestor of 
the greater part of the Arab tribes of 
the north, according to the accepted genealogical 
system. Genealogy : Nizar b. Ma c add b. c Adnan 
(Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen , A. 3). His mother, 
Mu c ana bint Djahla, was descended from the pre- 
Arab race of the Djurhum. Genealogical legend 
which has pieserved mythological features and 
folklore relating to several eponjms of Arab tribes 
is almost silent on the subject of Ni/ai (an ety- 
mological fable about his name: Tadj aNAius , 
iii. 563, i 5 _i 7 from the Razed al-Unf of al-Suhaili 
[i. 8, 8 — IO ] is without doubt of very late origin 
as is shown by the connection which is established 
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with the prophetic mission of Muhammad ; the 
same etymology from nazr “insignificant” is further 
found in Ibn Duraid, Kitab al-Ishtikak , p. 20, 
Mufaddaliyat , ed. Lyall, p. 763, j 6, without the 
story in question). Tradition has moie to say about 
his four sons Rabi c , Mudar, An mar, Iyad 
and about the partition of the paternal heiitage 
among them, in connection with which they visited 
the DjurhumI hakam al-Af c a. Their adventures on 
the journey (they are able to describe minutely 
the appearance of a camel they have never seen 
from the tiaces it has left) form the subject of a 
popular story which has parallels among other 
peoples : its object is to make the origins of 
the kiyafa go back to the most remote period 
(al-Mufaddal b. Salama, al-Fakhir , p. 155 — 156 
and the sources there quoted; Tabari, i. 1 108— 1 1 10 
etc.); it peihaps is of interest to note that the 
story was known to Voltaire who introduced it 
into his Zadig. 

As Robertson Smith showed half a century ago 
(. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 2 , p. 5 
sqq., 283 — 289) and as Goldziher has confirmed 
by numerous quotations (Muhammedanische StudUn , 
i. 78 — 92), the name Nizar only appears late in 
Arab poetry while that of Ma f add (which is found 
as early as the Byzantine historians Procopius 
and Nonnosus) appears quite early in it, although 
its ethnic character is rather \ague (as to that 
of c Adnan, still more comprehensive, one of the 
oldest historians of Arab poetry, Muhammad b. 
Sallam, d. 230 = 844 — 845, had already pointed 
out that his name was almost unknown in ancient 
poetry, Tabakdt al-Shu'-ara P, ed. Hell, p. 5, x ; cf. 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr, al-Inbah c ala Kablfil al-Ridah . 
Cairo 1350, p. 48). Before the Umaiyad period 
the only trace we find of the use of Nizar as an 
ethnic is in a verse of the pre-Islamic poet Bishr 
b. Abl Khazim (in the Mufaddaliyat , p. 667, I5 ) 
and in another of Ka c b b. Zuhair (in Tabari, i. 
1106, IO ); in the verse of Hassan b. Thabit, ed. 
Hirschfeld, lx. 2, the reference is to another Nizar, 
son of Ma c Ts b. c Amir b. Lu 3 aiy (Wiistenfeld , 
Tabellen , P. 15) belonging to the Kuraish. The j 
line in Umaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt, ed. Schulthess, 


(k hi tat) of the Banu Nizar in Kufa contrasted with 
those of the Vamanls; his language simply reflects 
the position in the author’s time or that of his 
sources, later than the great revolution of the 
first century a. h. 

It is only from this period, and to be more 
exact after the battle of Mardj Rahit (65 = 684 
won by the Kalb over the Kais, that we begin 
to find the name Nizar recuriing with increasing 
frequency ; it occurs mainly in the political 
poetry: Djarir, al-Faiazdak, al-Akhtal, al-Kutaml, 
Zufar b. al-Harith use it to designate the com- 
mon source of the tribes of the north, contrasting 
it with the teims “Yaman” or “Kahtan”. The 
expression Ibna Xizar™ “the two sons of Nizar’’ 
becomes regulai ; it indicates the Mudar (Kais 
c Ailan) and the Rabi c a as belonging to one ethnic 
group ; they were previously regarded as unrelated 
to one another. The tubes descended from Anmar 
(cf. above) and Iyad (the fourth son of Nizar; 
but other sources make him a son of Ma c add) 
appear only rarely as members of the group. This 
is what the genealogical systematisation seeks to 
explain by alleged migrations of Anmar and Iyad 
into the groups of Yaman! tribes. 

But the application of the term Nizar continued 
to remain vague, more so than those of Kais, 
Mudar and Rabl c a which represent very large 
groups but more precise than that of Ma c add, of 
which it tends to take the place. This is due to 
the fact that the term Nizar corresponds to a political 
ideal rather than to a historical reality; in the 
latter the reigning dynasty, claiming descent from 
Kuraish (themselves, consequently, Nizarls) had 
as their henchmen the Kalb, one of the most 
powerful YamanI tribes, while the Azd, another 
tribe of the south, bound to the policy of their 
most illustrious representatives, the Muhallabids, 

: were sometimes on the side of the Umaiyads and 
! sometimes against them. It was this complicated 
| position that gave rise to the attempt to separate 
the Kuda c a (i. e. the Kalb) from the southern 
stock in order to make them descendants of Nizar. 
The story told in Aghani , xi. 160 — 161, al-Bakil, 
Mifdjam , ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 14 — 15 is intended 


U, i. 10, in which the descent of the Thaklf from to explain the separation of the Kuda c a from the 
Nizar is celebrated, is apocryphal and is con- rest of the Nizar as a result of the murder of the 
nected with the well known dispute regarding the Nizari Yadhkur b. c Anaza by the Kuda c i Hazlma 


origin of the Thaklf. The story of the verdict of al- ‘ b. Nahd. The lines in Djarir (Kakadid, p. 994) sum 
Akra c b. Habis al-Tamlml in favour of Djarir b. ! up very completely the way in which the Kuda c a- 
c Abd Allah al-Badjalf against Khalid b. Artah al- Kalb were connected with the Nizar, while elsewhere 
Kalb! (j\ r ak(f if ed. Bevan, p. 141 — 142; cf. Ibn (e. g. ibid., p. 261: al-Farazdak) Kuda c a and Nizar 
Hisham, Sira, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 50) in which ] are opposed. Later, at the end of the Umaiyad 


there is a reference to Nizar and which is placed j period and especially in the period of the struggle 
before Islam, is not less suspect ; its object is to i in Khurasan which was the prelude to the fall 
defend the noithern origin of the Badjlla (descendants j of the d> nasty, Nizar (also in the form Nizattyd) 
of Anmar), often disputed, as well as that of their ) became the regular designation which was con- 
brethren the Khath c am [q. v.], and to refuse the j tiasted with Yatnaniya : henceforth the Banu Nizar 
same origin to the Kalb, descendants of the Kuda c a, j were to be the representatives of northern Arabism; 
to which it was attributed just at the time of the as early as the period of decline of the Umaiyads, 
strife that raged around the succession to Yazld I. I the poet al-Kumait b. Zaicl al-Asadi [q. v.] had 
Ihe radjaz quoted by Ibn Hisham, Sira , p. 49 | composed a long poem, the Mu dh ah haba , exalting 
(and often elsewhere ; they are sometimes attributed the Nizar at the expense of the Kahtan; nearly 
to c Amr b. Murra al-Djuham, a contemporary of a century later, the YamanI Di c bil [q. v.] replied 
the Prophet, and sometimes to a certain al-Afiah to him; these poetical jousts on which the ^asablya, 
b. al-\ a c bub, otherwise unknown) in which we find nationalist fanaticism, of the two gieat ethnic 
used with reference to Kuda c a, the verb tanazzara gioups of the Arabs was nourished, continued down 
to announce oneself to be descended from Nizar” j to quite a late date, especially among the Zaidls of 

may be regarded as apocryphal. No stress need • the Yaman. 

fF ° n ^ so ^ a ^ e( ^ reference in al-Baladhurl \ From what has been said it is evident that we 

V u ed. de Goeje, p. 276, j 6) to the quarters 1 cannot speak of Nizar as of a tribe having had 
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a real historical existence nor, as is the case with j 
the Ma c add, as a comprehensive term indicating 
an effective grouping together of a number of 
tribes of different origin. Nizar is simply a fictitious 
invention, a label intended to serve political in- 
terests. One must however ask whence the name 
came and what were the precedents which suggested 
its use in the sense above outlined. The problem 
has not yet been thoroughly studied and perhaps 
we do not possess the material necessary to solve 
it. It is possible that the history of the four sons 
of Nizar (cf. above), a popular story the nature 
and diffusion of which seem to take it back to a 
very early period and which originally had nothing 
to do with genealogical tradition, supplied the 
names on which the nassabun later gave their 
imagination free play. But this is a pure supposition 
which would have to be confirmed by definite 
proofs. 

Bibliography (in addition to references in 
the article) : Wtistenfeld, Register zu den geneal . 
Tabellen , p. 337 \ Ibn al-Kalbl, Djai?iharat al- 
Ansab (MS. British Museum), fol. 3 V ; Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kitab al-Ma c anf ed. Wtistenfeld, p. 31; Ibn 
Hisham, Sira , ed. Wtistenfeld, p. 7, 49 — 50; 
Ibn Sa c d, l/i. 30; al-Nuwairi, Kihdyat aid Arab , 
ii. 327 — 328; Kitab a l- A ghdni\ Naked id ; Tabari, 
index. (G. Levi Della Vida) 

NIZAR B. al-MUSTANSIR, Fatimid clai- 
mant, born io th Rabi { I 437 (Sept. 26, 1045). 
On the death of his father, having been displaced 
by his youngest brother al-Musta c ll [q. v.], Nizar 
fled to Alexandria, took the title of al-Mustafa 
li-Dln Allah, and rose in revolt early in 488 (1095) 
with the assistance of the governor, Nasr al-Dawla 
Aftakin, who was jealous of al-Afdal, and the 
population of the city. He was at first successful in 
driving back al-Afdal and advanced as far as the 
outskirts of Cairo, supported by Arab auxiliaries. 
Al-Afdal again took the field against him, and 
after a short siege in Alexandria he surrendered 
towards the end of the same year, was taken to 
Cairo, and there immured by order of al-Musta c lI. 

By the Isma c lli organization in Persia [see the 
art. AL-HASAN B. al-sabbah], Nizar was recognized 
as the rightful successor of al-Mustansir, and this, 
with its offshoots in Syria, formed a new group 
( al-da^zva al-djadida ), opposed to the Musta c lian 
group ( al-da'tva al-kadima ), now known as Ivhodjas 
[q. v.] and Bohoras [q. v.] respectively. A party of 
the Nizarlya at first held to the belief that Nizar 
was not dead and would return as the Mahdi or 
in company with him, but the majority held that 
the line of Nizar was continued by the Grand 
Masters of Alamut. 

Bibliography". See under al-musta c lI ; 
also Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, i. 160 — 
16 1 (from al-Nuwairi). \ Sid/ ill at . .. al-Mustansir t 
bVllah , MS., S. O. S., London, Nis. 35 and 43 
(cf. B. S. 0 . S., vii. 307 sqq/). 

(H. A. R. Gibb) 

NOAH. [See Nuh.]. 

NOVIBAZAR or YenI Bazar is the name 
of a former (down to 19 1 2) Turkish sandjak 
in what was once the wilayet of Kosovo; it j 
now belongs to Jugo-Slavia. The district through ' 
which the river Lim flows and which is therefore i 
also called the Lim district (area 7,350 sq. km. 
with 168,000 inhabitants of whom 3 / 4 are Christian 
Serbs and */ 4 Muhammadan Albanians), was bounded 
on the north by Bosnia and separated Serbia from 


Montenegro. The importance of Novibazar was for 
military reasons as it secured communications between 
Bosnia and Rumelia and at the same time prevented 
communication between Serbia and Montenegro. 
By art. 85 of the Treaty of Berlin, Austria-Hungary 
held the western part of the sandjak (the Lim 
district) from Sept. 1879 to 1908, namely the towns 
of Plevlje (Turk. Tashlfdja), Prijepolje and Bjelopolje 
with a garrison of some 3,000 men, while the 
southern part, the kaza of Mitrovica, was returned 
to the Turks. After it was handed over in 1908, 
Novibazar formed a bone of contention between 
Turkey, Serbia and Montenegro. In 1912 the 
sandjak was conquered by Montenegro (Bjelopolje 
Oct. 12, Tusi Oct. 14, Berane Oct. 16, Gusinje 
Oct. 20, Plevlje Oct. 28) and Serbia (Novibazar 
Oct. 23, Sjenica Oct. 24) and in 1913 divided 
between the two countries. 

The district forms with Zeta the ancestral home 
of former Serbia and roughly corresponds to the 
ancient Rascia. The chief town Novibazar (in 
the official spelling Novipazar) 1800 feet above 
sea-level on the Rashka, is now an impoverished 
place of 11,000 inhabitants with miserable houses 
and poor streets. In the middle ages however, 
it was of consideiable importance as the im- 
posing remains of churches monasteries and baths 
around it show. Not far from it lie the ruins of 
the town ofRas, of importance in the time of the 
old Serbian Kingdom and already mentioned in 
Byzantine histoiy in the ix*h century (‘P x<rov), where 
the Nemanjid prince Stephen held his court for 
a time. The settlement of Pazariste or Trgoviste there 
was called by the Turks Eski Bazar, “Old Market”. 
A subashi is mentioned as being there in 1459 after 
the conquest of the land by the Turks (1456) and 
in 1461 a kadi. The Turks then founded a New 
Market not far away, Yeni Bazar, which soon became 
the capital of the whole district. The Ragusa 
historian Lucari says the founder of Novibazar was 
Ese, i. e. undoubtedly c Isa-Beg (1444 — c. 1460, 
from 1453 governor of Sarajevo), son of Ishak-Beg 
(1414 — 1444), both of whom were governors in 
Uskub (Skoplje) and were among the most important 
Turkish leaders of the time. The foundation 
of Novibazar must have taken place about 1460 
for a year later we find mention for the first time 
in the archives of Ragusa of Ragusan merchants 
in Novibazar. In 1467 we already find a kadi 
and a subashi in Novibazar. The town from the 
end of the xv l h century was frequently visited and 
described by western travellers as it lay on the 
old trade route from Ragusa (Dubrovnik) to Nish. 
The knight Arnold v. Harff mentions Novibazar 
about 1499 as Nuewemarschet, Jean Chesneau (cf. 
Le voyage de Monsieur d' Aramon, ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1887, p. 11) describes Novibazar as non 
fermee , assez marchande. While these and other 
travellers of the xvi^h century like Benedict Kuri- 
pesic (1530; cf. Benedikt Curipeschitz, Itinera - 
rium der Botschaftsreise des Jos. v. Lamberg , etc., 
ed. by Eleonore Grafin Lamberg-Schwarzenburg, 
Innsbruck 1910, p. 41 sq.f Catarino Zeno (1550, 
in his Descrizione del viazo de Constantinopoli , 
1550 in the Starine of the Jugoslav Academy of 
Agram, vol. x.) and Melchior v. Seydlitz (1555, 
in his Griindlichen Beschrcibung der Wall fart , 
Gorlitz 1580) were very little impressed by Novi- 
bazar, Paolo Contarini (1580, in his Diario del 
vwggo da Venezia a Constantinopoli , Venice 1856: 
nozze Grimani-Francanzoni) and the Sieur de 
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Stochove (c 1630, cf. Voyage dit Steur de Stochove 
faict es armies i6jo , 16 ji. i6j2^ i6jj. Brussels 
1643, p. 30: at second hand and not from his 
own observation} and also Louis de Hayes, Sieur 
de Courmenin (1621, in his Voiage de Lezant Fait 
fai le common lenient dv Roy en lannee 1621 par 
Le Sieur D[e\ C[ourmenin\, Paris 1624) devote 
far more attention to it. P. Contarini spent a day 
of rest in the caravanserai of Novibuzar {Xovo 
Bazar) which he found was a town with 6,000 
Turkish and 100 Christian houses. He mentions the 
Ragusan settlement and the 16 mosques, the very . 
long bazaar in which aitisans of all kinds offered 
their wares for sale (mostly articles of iron from 
the adjoining Gluhavica in the S. E. of Nov ibazar 
which w’as as early as 1396 the seat of an Ottoman * 
judge and had a customs house). The Sieur de 
Stochove describes La I'ille de Getii Basar , qui i 
en Turc vent dire nouueau marc he, elle est sit ad > 
sur la petite rimer e de Rasca en vn lieu hault et j 
bas^ ce qui en rend la veue fort agreable , son \ 
circuit est de demy lieue sans est re enfe) me de 
mtirailles , cest la ville la plus considerable one 1 
Von trout depuis la frontiere (i. e. the Dalmatian- j 
Bosnian frontier). Louis de Ha>es in 1621 found j 
Igni Bazar (i e. Yeni Bazar) a pleasant place with j 
one storey houses. It was under the governor of j 
Bosnia and had a judge who was under the Chief ! 
Kadi of Sarajevo [q. v ]. The description given 1 
by the traveller Ewliya Celebi [q. v.] of his visit to 
Novibazar (1660) (v. 544 sqq.) is as usual full of 
exaggerations. He says there were 45 quarters in 
Novibazar, 23 large and 1 1 small mosques, 5 
medreses and 2 monasteries. Of the mosques he 
mentions the Altun mosque and the mosque of 
Ghazi c Isa-Beg formerly a church, and the Tashkopru ] 
mosque and mosque of “Hadjdj-i muhterem”(?). The 
bazaar had 1,110 shops, and there were 7 churches j 
of the “Serbs, Bulgars and Latins” in Novibazar. 
He paiticularly praises the white unmixed bread , 
and 48 kinds of apples and 35 of pears. Among 
the notabilities of the time Hadjdji Ibiahlm Efendi, 1 
who had “cleansed” the roads to Bosnia and Herze- 1 
govina and erected bridges and rest-houses, and , 
Dhu ’l-Fikar-Zade Mahmud Agha receive words I 
of praise. Both had palaces (it ray) in Novibazar. | 
In consequence of its exceedingly important 
military position and as the key to Bosnia for | 
Turkey in Europe (cf. F. Kanitz, Serbien , Leipzig 
1868, p. 200 sq.) Novibazar has frequently played ! 
a part in military history. In 1689 it was occupied I 
under the Margrave of Baden; but the Christian | 
inhabitants, disillusioned by the tyrannical attitude , 
of the garrison, the excesses of the impeiial armies, 1 
the heavy taxation, the intolerance shown the ( 
orthodox clergy and the partisanship for the Roman | 
Catholic church, soon turned against their new 
masters and very soon Novibazar with the whole > 
of Old Seibia again parsed to the Ottomans In ; 
1 73 7 Novibazar was again occupied for a few ! 
months by the imperial forces, but a'' a result of 
the careless leadership of the generals fell with ; 
Nish again into Turkish hands and this settled j 
the disastrous result of the war for Austiia (cf. 1 
F. Kanitz, op. «/., p. 203 sq. and the Turkish 
description of the Bosnian campaign, from the pen 
of the kadi of Novi, 'Omar Efendi [q. v,]. e. g. in the 
German version by J. N. v. Dubsky, Vienna 1879, | 
P* *34 s qq* or the English by C. Fiaser, London 
1830, p. 49 sqq.). It is lemarkable that the defences I 
o Novibazar in the Turkish period were never 


what the strategic importance of the place demanded 
(cf. the description in A. Boue, Die Europaische 
Tiokei , vol. 1, Vienna 1889, p. 549). In view 7 of 
the stubborn defiance and steady opposition of 
the people, the Ottoman authorities — Xovibazai 
was the seat of a kaim-makam [q. v.] — had a 
difficult time. General Hasan Pasha who was to 
carry out the disarming in 1880, was killed in 
the street in a using and tho^e guilty weie never 
biought to book. Unpopular officials were as a 
rule simply driven out. As the Porte feaied con- 
tinuous fighting with the rebellious population of 
the sandjak it never decided to undertake a regular 
military expedition against them. The result was 
that all branches of administiation, trade, agri- 
cultuie and industry gradually went to pieces. From 
the xvnith century therefore Novibazar w r as ahvavs 
a place of little impoitance. Nor did it revive 
under the semi-independant feudal lords of the 
family of Ferhadagic (Ferhdd-oghulla? ?). Of the 
remains of Muslim times in Novibazar may be 
mentioned the fortress ( kaPa ) built in 1103 (1690) 
in the reign of Sultan Ahmad II. The surrounding 
buildings as a rule date only from the time of 
"Abd al- Hamid II. Historically most interesting is 
the Altun c AIem Mosque built by Ghazi c Isa-Beg 
(see above), the founder of Novibazar. Behind it 
lie the wretched ruins of the extensive konak of 
the erstwhile feudal lord of Novibazar, Aiyub 
PaMia (d. 1243 = 1821). Of other Muslim houses 
of prayer may be mentioned the mosques of 
Muslih al-I)In Efendi, first mu’edhdhin of the 
conqueror Mehemmed II, of Ghazi Sinan-Beg and 
of Aiyub Pasha. — The capital of the sandjak of 
Novibazar in modern times was the little town 
of Sjenica (cf. K. Oestreich, Reisen im Vilajet 
Kosovo , in the Verhandlungen der Gesellsch. fur 
Erdkunde zu Berlin , vol. xxvi., 1899, p. 3 1 9). 

Bibliography'. G. Muir Mackenzie and 
A. P. Irby, Travels in the Slavonic Provinces 
of Turkey-in- Eu> ope 3 , London 1877, i. 265 — 
284 (condition of Novibazar about 1875); A. 
Steinhauser, Das Sandschak Xovibazar , Vienna 
1879; Evvli>a 3 Celebi. Siyahetname , v. 544 sqq.', 
K. J. Jirecek, Die Handelsstrassen and Berg- 
zoerke von Serbien and Bosnien zvahretid des 
Mittelalters , Prague 1879, p. 77; [Theodor Ippen], 
Xovibazar und Kosovo ( Das alte Rascien\ Vienna 
1892: K. J. Jirecek, Staat und Gesellschaft im 
mittelalterlichen Serbien , part iv., Vienna 19 1 9 
— Denkschriften der Ak. der IViss. in Wien , 
vol. 64, fasc. 2, p. II sq. ; J. Kosanci, “The 
Sandjak Novipazar and its ethnological Problem” 
(Serbien-Kelgrado 1912); K. N. Kostic, Xali 
novi gradovi , 4 Xovipazar , in Delo , Year xix., 
fasc. 70, March 1914, p. 390 — 397; Fr. Babinger, 
Fuhier diirch Sudserbien (Belgrade n. d. = 
19JU), p 23 sq. (Franz Babinger) 

NUBA, n a me of a c o u n t ry [and people r] to 
the South of Egypt The names Nubia, Nubian, 
Nuba are commonly used without scientific precision 
and it is only in the linguistic sense that they have 
an unambiguous meaning. The frontier separating 
Nubia from Egypt proper is well defined as the 
first cataract of the Nile in the neighbouihood 
of Aswan, and the area wheie Nubian is spoken 
nowadays ends in the vicinity of the 18 th parallel, 
but the southern limit of Nubia is sometimes 
placed as far south as the junction of the Atbara 
and the Nile or even the confluence of the tvvo 
Niles. Nubia is often sub-divided into Lower Nubia 
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from Aswan to Wadi Haifa and Upper Nubia from 
Wadi Haifa southwards, but neither term has any 
political or administrative significance. 

The medieval Arabic writeis are equally vague 
about the southern extent of Nubia: the region 
immediately bordering on Egypt, which bore the 
name of Maris, seems to have been legarded as 
Nubia par excellence ; to the south of it lay Mu- 
karra with its capital at DoDgola (Dunkula, Dum- 
kula), and beyond this the kingdom of c Alwa the 
capital of which was Soba, near the site of the 
modern Khartum. According to the tenth-century 
author c Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Salim (Sulaimr, 
quoted by Makrlzi) Maris and Mukarra had distinct 
languages, and the fiontier between them was 
situated three post-stations ( barui ) to the south 
of the Third Cataract; politically, however, Maris 
formed pait of Mukarra and this probably accounts 
for the fact that I bn Salim immediately afterwards 
places the commencement of Mukarra at a day’s 
journey from Aswan. The frontier between Mu- 
karra and c Alwa was the district of al-Abwab, a 
name still in use for the country round Kabushlya 
in Berber province. 'Aiwa is generally placed 
outside Nubia, and the preamble to the treaty 
which governed the political relations between 
Nubians and Arabs makes its provisions incumbent 
on “the chief of the Nubians and all people of 
his dominions .... from the frontier of Aswan to 
the frontier of 'Aiwa”; yet Mas'udI speaks of 
c Alwa as part of Nubia and states that it is under 
the political suzerainty of Mukarra. According to 
Yakut, Nubia extends along the Nile a distance 
of eighty days journey, Dongola being situated 
halfway at forty days distance from Aswan ; of 
'Aiwa he speaks, with obvious exaggeiation of 
the distance, as a people beyond Nubia three 
months’ journey from the king of the Nuba, whose 
official title is “king of Mukarra and Naba”. 

The modern conventional division of the popul- 
ation of the northern Sudan into Nubian, Bedja, 
and Arab is in the main a linguistic one and 
does not coi respond to any clearly-marked racial 
divisions. The “Nubian” type, itself a hybrid one, 
which dates back to the age of pre-dynastic Egypt, 
is most purely preserved in the Kenuz, Mahas, 
and Sukkot, who between them compose the so- 
called Barabra, though even here a considerable 
element of alien admixture must be recognised. 
The Nubian-speaking Danagla (Danakila), on the 
other hand, are scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest of the Danagla-Dja'hyin-group (see MacMichael, 
History , i. 197 sqq.) which includes a number of 
Arabic-speaking tribes extending fiom Dongola 
province to the neighbourhood of Khartum; the 
origin of this group must be sought in a fusion 
of the original Nubian element with the Arabs 
who poured into the Sudan in the middle ages 
and eventually brought about the fall of the 
Christian kingdoms of Dongola and 'Aiwa. The 
numerous Danagla colonies on the Blue and White 
Niles have given up their language in favour of 
Aiabic, and the same applies to a branch of the 
Mahas, settled since the sixteenth century in the 
neighbouihood of Khartum, who now claim to be 
descended from the Khazradj of Arabia. Through- 
out the northern Sudan the original Nubian stratum 
has coalesced with the Arabs to such an extent 
that it is no longer possible to separate the two 
stiains. This fusion has also affected the groups 
which still speak Nubian, though the Baiabra may 


be said to have maintained a separate identity 
and to have absorbed the foreign elements rather 
than the reverse. The Danagla repudiate the ap- 
pellation Nubian, and the term Barabra is used 
only by Egyptians and other foreigners, while the 
people themselves prefer to call themselves by 
their tribal names (Kenuz, Mahas, Sukkot). It is 
only in recent times that they have begun to 
develop a national sentiment as Nubians and to 
make occasional use of the name. 

Language. The Nubian language can scarcely 
be indigenous to the Nile Valley, and it is in no 
way connected with the language of the Meroitic 
inscriptions which preceded it in that area. The 
problem of its linguistic grouping has not been 
satisfactorily solved: both Hamitic and Sudanic 
features are piesent, and L. Reinisch {Die sprach - 
lie he Slelliuig des Nuba, Vienna 1911) regards it 
as a connecting link between the two groups. 
G. W. Murray (Sudan Notes and Records , vol. iii.) 
suggests the conclusion that in the remote past 
Dinka-Shilluk, Bari-Masai, and Nubian had a com- 
mon origin, and that they all have to a greater 
or lesser degree been permeated by Hamitic influ- 
ence. \V. Meinhof (Etne Studienfahrt nach Kordo- 
fan ) definitely classes Nubian as a Hamitic language. 

The following branches are distinguished : 

a. Nilotic Nubian (the language of the Barabra 
and Danagla) with three dialects: Kenzi, MahasI, 
and Dongolawl; the first and the third, though 
separated geographically, form a single dialect 
group. A fourth dialect distinguished by Reinisch 
(Fadidja, Fadikka) is stated by Lepsius to be only 
a variety of MahasI. 

b. Hill Nubian spoken by a number of negroid 
tribes in the present province of Kordofan. The 
aiea in question is inhabited by a medley of tribes 
of different linguistic and racial stocks, and it is 
only in the case of the Nubian-speaking groups 
(mainly in the north) that the appellation Nuba is 
justified. The best known dialect is that of Dilling 
(Delen). A form of Hill Nubian is also spoken 
by the people of Djebel Midob in northern Darfur. 

On the problem of the racial and historical 
connexion between Hill Nuba and Nilotic Nubians, 
see below. 

c. The isolated dialect of the Birked tube in 
Darfur designated by Zyhlarz as South-West Nubian. 

d. Old Nubian, the literary language of me- 
dieval Nubia. The examples which have survived 
belong to the viiB h — xi*h centuries and consist of 
homiletic and edifying pieces intended for the 
common people, as distinct from strictly theo- 
logical literature for which Greek was employed. 
The language of these texts approximates most 
closely to modem MahasI, although the provenance 
of the existing remains is the northernmost part 
of Nubia where Kenzi is spoken. Scanty remains 
from Upper Nubia justify the conclusion that Nu- 
bian (perhaps in a form more closely connected 
with the Hill dialects) was also used for literary 
purposes in the kingdom of c Alwa. 

Modern Nubian has no literature apart from 
biblical translations produced under European influ- 
ence. The Danagla and Barabra use only Arabic for 
written communications and for literary purposes. 

History. In speaking of the early history of 
the country the name Nubia is misleading, as there 
is no evidence of its use in ancient Egypt as a 
tribal or geographical name. To the Egyptians 
Lower Nubia was known as Wawat, and Upper 
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Nubia as Kash (the Biblical Kush) which cor- 
responds to the classical Ethiopia. From the eailiest 
times there existed relations of trade, conquest, 
and cultural influence between Egypt and its 
southern neighbour, and under the Middle Empire 
the Egyptian penetration of what is now Dongula 
province led to the development of a special local 
civilisation based on the culture of Egypt, but 
deeply affected by local forms , materials and 
customs. Under the New Empire Wawat and Kash 
were governed by Egyptian viceroys, and Napata 
(Djebel Baikal) became an important centre of the 
cult of Amon-Ra. Later Napata was the capital 
of an independent Ethiopian kingdom which, in 
its turn, conquered Egypt, and five kings of 
Napata sat on the throne of the Pharaohs (the 
25th dynasty, b. c. 730 — 663). Subsequently the 
centre of gravity shifted southwards and Meroe, 
about 130 miles north of Khartum, was the capital 
of a kingdom which still preserved the elements 
of a civilisation based on that of Egypt, though 
the isolation of the country, which was now almost 
complete, led to a rapid decline. In circumstances 
of which we have no detailed knowledge, the 
character of the population was modified owing 
to the pressure of negroid elements from Kordofan 
and the Djazira, and cultural contact with the 
north diminished to such an extent that to the 
Hellenistic-Roman world Ethiopia was but vaguely 
known, as indeed was the case of medieval Nubia 
in its relation to the Muslim world. Byzantine 
missionaries, however, introduced Christianity in 
the sixth century, at which period the two king- 
doms of Mukarra and c Alwa were already in 
existence: the Maccurritae, we are told by the 
chronicler, became Christians in 569 and the Alo- 
daeans in 580, and an embassy of the Maccur- 
ritae visited Constantinople in 573. 

The name Nubian appears for the first time in 
the Hellenistic-Roman age and the earliest occur- 
rence seems to be in Eratosthenes (quoted by 
Strabo, xvii.) who speaks of the Noubai as “a 
great race living in I.ybia on the left side of the 
course of the Nile extending from Meroe to the 
bends of the river”. In this passage, as well as 
in other references in Greek and Latin writers, 
Nubians are clearly distinguished from Lybians, 
Ethiopians, and other Meroitic folk, and as late 
as ca. 550 a. D. a kinglet of Lower Nubia speaks 
of himself as NovfizZoov xzi o?.av tcSv 

Aixiqtm. It is not until the Muslim period that 
Nubia is found to have replaced Ethiopia as the 
name for the whole of the riverain country to the 
south of Egypt. 

Of the events which brought about this change 
of name (no doubt signifying a change in language 
and in the ethnical character of the people) theie 
is no historical recoid. From the linguistic evi- 
dence it is probable enough that the name originally 
belongs to the negroids of Kordofan, and that 
the Noubai (Noubades, Nobatae) of the classical 
writers were immigrants from the southwest who, 
as a result of political ascendancy, impo>ed their 
language on the Ethiopians of the Nile valley. 
The fact, however, cannot be disregarded that the 
modem Ilill Nuba are stiikingly dissimilar in 
physical character and culture to the mainly 
Hamitic Barabra-Danagla, and on this ground the 
possibility of a racial connexion of the two groups 
has been challenged by C. G. Seligman and H. 
A. MacMichael (see esp. Macllichael, History , i. 


14 si/.). Yet it is certain that the separation of 
the dialects must have taken place at a compara- 
tively early date (before Christianity) 5 the presence 
of “Nubian” speech in Kordofan can therefore 
not be explained as the result of Danagla sett- 
lement in recent times. For a discussion of this 
vexed question see Ernst Zyhlarz, Zur Stellung 
des Darfur-Ntibischen , in IV Z KM, vol. xxxv; 
and S. HilleLon, Xubian Origins, in Sudan Xote s 
and Records, vol. xiii. (1930). What can be said 
with certainty is that the Aiab conquerors of Egypt 
found on their southern frontier a population mainly 
Hamitic in the north, but containing negroid 
elements which increased in importance in the 
south. These people u'ere Jacobite Christians, and 
they used Nubian as the language of government 
and letters. 

Yakut quotes two sayings ascribed to the prophet 
in which Nubians are praised as faithful friends 
and useful slaves, but there can hardly have been 
any contact between Arabs and Nubians before 
the two invasions (a. D. 641—642 and 651—652) 
the second of which carried the Arabs as far as 
Dongola [q. v.]. As a result of these raids the 
relations between Muslims and Nubians were regu- 
lated by a treaty which oidained a system of mutual 
tolerance and non-interference; the tribute of slaves 
(bakt [q. v.] from ttxxtqv:) which the Nubians 
undertook to pay annually was not so much a 
sign of submission as the basis for an exchange of 
commodities. Intercourse between the tw'o countries, 
whether commercial or political, remained very 
restricted, and the interests of the Arabs to the 
south of Egypt were in the main confined to the 
exploitation of the mines of al- c AllakI, which 
affected the Bedja rather than the Nubians. An 
invasion of Upper Egypt, said to have been under- 
taken by the Nubian king Kyriakos in A. D. 737 
(or between 744 and 750) is recorded only on the 
doubtful evidence of Christian writers and ignored 
by Muslim historians. Minor raids occurred from 
time to time, and the “tribute” was occasionally 
withheld, but on the whole relations were peaceful. 
Muslims began to penetrate into Nubia at an 
early date, presumably for purposes of trade, and 
as early as the tenth century they are said to 
have had a special lodging-place (rabad) in the 
capital of c Alwa. According to a Syrian writer 
(quoted by Mez, Renaissance des I slams, p. 32), 
Nubians resident in the lands of the caliphate 
remitted taxes to their own king and enjoyed the 
privilege of an autonomous jurisdiction. Further 
evidence of friendly relations is found in an ac- 
count of an embassy to Baghdad in the time of 
al-Mutawakkil when a Nubian prince was honour- 
ably entertained. 

Of internal conditions in Nubia we know' very 
little: there are no native souices of information 
and Muslim accounts throw light only on special 
periods and occasional contacts. The fullest de- 
scriptive accounts, both dating from the tenth 
century A. n., aie those of Mas c udi (ii. 362; iii* 
31 — 34, 39 — 43) and I bn Salim (Sulaim *) who 
wrote an account of “Nubia, Mukairn, c Ahva, the 
Budja, and the Nile”, of which extensive frag- 
ment •■> are extant in the K hi tat of MaknzI (ed. 
Wiet, vol. iii., ch. xxx. sqq ). 

During the reigo of Saladin Nubian affairs come 
into some prominence owing to the support given 
by the semi-Nubian Banu Kanz (on whom see 
below’) to a Fatimid pretender, and Lower Nubia was 
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invaded by Saladin's biother Turan-Shah (1172 — 
II 73) who pillaged Ibrim and took many captives, 
but reported unfavourably on the resources of the 
country with the result that a planned annexation 
was not proceeded with. Soon afterwards (about 
1208), the Armenian Abu Salih composed his ac- 
count of the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt 
(ed. and translated by B. T. A. Evetts and A. J. 
Butler, Oxford 1 895) which contains some interesting 
details about Maris, Mukarra, and c Alwa, but must 
be used with caution owing to the confusion in 
the writer’s mind between Nubia and Abyssinia 
and his uncritical use of older authorities. 

The factors which brought about the disintegra- 
tion of the Nubian kingdom and the islami&ation 
of the country were the immigration of Arab 
tribes, the lise of the Banu Kanz, and the inter- 
vention in Nubian affairs of the Mamluk rulers of 
Egypt, especially during the reigns of al-Zahir 
Baibars [q.v.] and al-Mansur Kala'un [q. v.]. 

The Banu Kanz are first heard of in 1020 
when the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, as a reward 
for services rendered, conferred the hereditary title 
of Kanz al-Dawla on Abu Makaiim Hibat- Allah, 
a chief of the Rabl c a Arabs who had settled on 
the borderland between Egypt and the Sudan. 
Aheady in the tenth century the Rabra had gained 
control of the mines of al- c Allakl and imposed 
their rule on the Bedja with whom they allied 
themselves by intermarriage. Another section, settled 
near Aswan, fraternized with the local Nubians, 
and the tribe, formed by this amalgamation and 
ruled by the Kanz al-Dawla dynasty, came to be 
known as the Banu Kanz; they are represented 
by the Kenuz of the present day. During the reign 
of the Mamluks they were virtually in independent 
control of Upper Egypt, alternately in alliance 
with or in revolt against the Mamluk government, 
and though repressed at times with a heavy hand, 
they remained a powerful tribe until the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt. Before this event, however, 
they had played their part, together with nomad 
Arabs and Mamluk troops, in the destruction ot 
Nubian independence. 

The Bahrite Mamlaks, for reasons not apparent 
in our sources, departed from the traditional policy 
of Muslim Egypt, and actively intervened in Nu- 
bian affairs. The pretext for the expeditions unter- 
taken by the generals of Baibars and KalrPun were 
non-payment of the tribute and, more frequently, 
the championship of Nubian pretenders who had 
solicited Egyptian support in order to gain the 
throne. On several occasions such proteges of the 
Mamluk government were installed in Dongola 
only to lose the throne again as soon as the 
Egyptian troops withdrew [see the article dongola]. 
A formal treaty concluded with one of these kings 
virtually established an Egyptian protectorate. Mean- 
while the disintegration of the kingdom went on 
under the pressure of Arab immigration, and Arab 
chiefs who married into the royal house took 
advantage of the matrilinear line of succession to 
grasp at the throne. The age-long Christianity of 
Nubia was gradually undermined and in the xivth 
century Muslim kings begin to appear: the first 
king to bear a Muslim name was Abd Allah b. 
SanbQ who was installed in 1316 and after a 
short reign lost the throne to a Kanz al-Dawla. 
From the Kitab al-Ta'-rlf of Ahmad b. Yahya b. 
Fadl Allah, written some time between 1340 and 
1349, we learn that at this date Christian kings 

The Encyclopaedia oe Islam, III. 


still altei nated with Muslims, and Ibn Battuta in 
1 35 2 ( iv . 396) speaks of the Nubians as Christians, 
but mentions a Muslim king (Ibn Kanz al-Dln). 
Of the conversion of the common people we have 
no details : no doubt it was brought about by the 
absorption of the native inhabitants, or those who 
survived, in the Arab tribes. 

The immigration itself has left little trace in 
the pages of the historians, though the outlines 
of the process can be reconstructed from occasional 
references and from oral tradition. The nomads 
w r ho had entered Egypt in the wake of the first 
conquest can never have found that country con- 
genial to their mode of life, and the rise of non- 
Arab dynasties tended to make conditions still 
less attractive, while the Sudan seemed to offer 
all the advantages, from the nomads’ point of 
view, that Egypt denied. For a long time the 
kingdom of Dongola formed an effective barrier 
to southward expansion, but a gradual infiltration 
of Arabs must have begun at a comparatively 
early date, even though the end of the process 
was not accomplished for several centuries. 

The early stages of the movement are seen in 
the conditions depicted in the story of Abu c Abd 
al-Rahman al- c Umari, the events of which are laid 
in the reign of Ibn Tulun (Makrizi’s Kitab al- 
Afiikajfa , quoted by Quatremere, ii. 59-80). Arabs 
of Rabra and Djuhaina, led into the Sudan by 
that adventurous prince, have fraternized with the 
Bedja and exploit the mines of the Eastern Desert, 
but the Nile is forbidden them and Nubia is too 
strong to be attempted by force of arms. A fra- 
tricidal struggle in the Nubian royal house provides 
an opportunity for an alliance between the Arabs 
and a princely pretender to the throne. Acts of 
unblushing treachery are committed on both sides 
and in the end the Arabs have the woist of the 
encounter. The end of the process is seen in the 
fourteenth century. “The kingdom of Nubia had 
now to all intents and purposes ceased to exist 
and such kings as reigned in name were puppets 

of the Arab tribes It is from this period, 

the early years of the fourteenth century, that the 
immigration of most of the camel-owning nomads 
of the Sudan dates. Generally speaking, it seems, 
the Djuhaina and their allies, most of whom we 
may be sure were Fezara, loosed their hordes 
southwards and westwards, leaving the Bani Kanz 
and Ikrima in northern Nubia and Upper Egypt” 
(MacMichael, lee. cit p. 187). 

Of c Alwa nothing is heard at this period, but 
no doubt the course of events was similar to that 
in the northern kingdom, and already iD the time 
of Ibn Khaldun (1332 — 1406) we hear of branches 
of Djuhaina “close to the Abyssinians”, that is to 
say no doubt on the upper reaches of the Blue 
Nile in the southern Djazlra. The kingdom of 
c Alwa neveitheless lingered on precariously and 
Nubian Chiistianity was still a living memory in 
the time of the Portuguese Alvarez (1520 — 1527), 
but about the year 1500 Soba fell to an alliance 
of Kawasma Arabs (a branch of Rufa c a-Djuhaina) 
and the negroid Fundj [q. v.] who here for the 
first time appear in history. 

The fifteenth century is almost completely bar- 
ren of records relating to Nubia, and the historical 
memory of the present inhabitants remembers little 
of pre-Fundj days. With the coming of the Fundj, 
who soon extended their influence to Dongola, 
the history of Nubia is merged m that of the 

60 
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Sudan, and the Nubians, now Muslims and deeply I sius, Nubische Grammatik , Berlin 1880; L. 


affected by racial mixture with their conquerors, 
survive only as a linguistic minority on the northern 
fringe of their ancient kingdom. 

Lower Nubia, however, was politically sepaiated 
from the Fundj kingdom by Selim I who annexed 
the country south of Aswan as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of the Third Cataract, and garrisoned 
it with Turkish and Bosnian mereenaiies (called 
Ghuzz by the people of the Sudan). From these, 
many of the modern Barabra claim to be descended. 

The Barabra-Danagla of the present day (in the 
Egyptian province of Aswan and the Sudan pro- 
vinces of Haifa and Dongola) are a peaceful race 
of cultivators and skilful boatmen of the Nile. 
Owing to the poverty of their country and aided 
by an enterprising disposition, large numbers seek 
their livelihood in Egypt and the Sudan where 
they are found everywhere engaged in various 
forms of menial employment. The Danagla have 
also spread all over the Sudan as traders, and in 
the nineteenth century they played an important 
part, together "with their rivals, the Dja c hyln, in 
the opening-up of the Upper Nile and the Bahr 
al-Ghazal where they adventured as slave-traders, 
sailors, and mercenary troops. 

The men are generally bilingual in Nubian and 
Arabic which latter they speak ungrammatically 
and with an accent of their own. Those in foreign 
employment show themselves remarkably adaptable 
to alien ideas, at the same time they are tenacious 
of their own customs and clannish to a degree. 
Under modern conditions they are keen to take 
advantage of educational facilities, and show an 
aptitude for the educated professions. In the past 
they have made no important contribution to the 
intellectual and spiritual life of Islam and produced 
no scholars of note. Dhu ’ 1 -Nun the mystic [q. v.] \ 
is said to have been of Nubian origin, but he is j 
generally called “the Egyptian*’. The most remark- 
able figure of their race is Muhammad Ahmad | 
[q. v.], the Mahdi of the Sudan (died 1885), who j 
was a Dongolawl, though his family claim to be j 
sharifs. The Barabra and Danagla are generally 
devout Muslims, and most of them belong to the 
Mirghanlya (Khatmiya) tanka. 
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Memoire sur la Nubie (in vol. ii. of Memoires 
geogr. et hist, sur P Egypte , Paris 1811; contains 
translations of all the important passages from 
Arabic authors); PI. A. MacMichael, A History 
of the Arabs in the Sudan , Cambridge 1922 
(esp. part i. 2-3; part ii. 1-2; with full biblio- 
graphical refeiences); J. Marquart. Die Benin- 
Sammlitng des Reichsmuseums fur V ulkcrkunde, 
Leiden 1913 (p. ccwlviii. sqq.)\ II. W. Beckett, 
Nubia and the Berbei ines ( Cairo Scientific Jour- 
nal , August 1911); J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Nubia, London 1819: G. A. Reisner, Outline ; 
of the ancient History of the Sudan (Sudan A r otes ! 
and Records , vol. i., 1918); C. G. Seligman, j 
Some A-pects of the H ami tic Problem in the \ 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ( Journal of the Royal ; 
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Language: II. Almkvist, Nubische Studien 
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fith, The Aubian Texts of the Christian Period , 
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dofantexte , Vienna 1913; P. D. Kauczor, Die 
oerg nubische Sprache , Vienna 1920; C. R. Lep- 


Reinisch, Die N'ubasprache , Vienna 1879; do., 
Die tprachliche St el lung des Nuba , Vienna 1911 ; 
E. Zyhlarz, Grundzuge der nubischen Grammati " 
im christlichen Fruhmittelalter, Leipzig 192S. — 
On the Hill Nubacf. J. W. Sagar, Notes on 
the History etc. of the Nuba (Slid. N. and R . 
vol. v., 1922); P. D. Kauczor, The Afitti Null 
.... and thdr relation to the Nuba proper {ibid.. 
vol. vi., 1923); P. D. and D. N. Macdiarmul. 
The Languages of the N’uba Mountains (Uni., 
vol. xiv., 1931); D. flawkesworth, The Nuba 
proper of southern Nordofan (ibid. , vol. \v., 
1932); C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, Pagan Trib.j 
of the AHotic Sudan , London 1932 (ch. xi). — 
Other references are given in the text. 

__ (S. Hillelson) 

NUBANDADJAN. [See Shulistan.] 

NUBAR PASHA (1825—1899). an Egyptian 
statesman, who played a most prominent part 
in Egyptian politics in the xixth century. Summoned 
by his uncle Boghos Bey, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of Commerce under Muhammad C A 1 I, 
he came to Egypt in 1842 at the age of 17 and 
entered the government service as second secretary 
to the Viceroy. In 1848 he accompanied Ibrahim 
Pasha to Europe as secretary and interpreter. Under 
Sa'id, Nubar began to play a part in public life. 
His independent spirit, his methodical and precise 
mind were revealed in the organisation of the 
Egyptian railways which he put in order in the 
space of six months (1857). 

But it was under Ismahl that he fully revealed 
his gifts as a negotiator and diplomatist. He was 
however not called upon to play a national 
part because of his Armenian origin and his 
ignorance of the language of the country. Raised 
to the rank of Pasha at the beginning of the reign 
(1863) he hastened to take advantage of the sup- 
port and advanced views of the Viceroy to cairy 
through a great scheme : to encourage externally the 
independence of Egypt and its development not 
in Asia — this was Ibrahim’s idea — but in Africa 
' where her destinies summoned her, and at home 
| the regeneration of Egypt with the help of Europe. 

From the first Nubar Pasha grasped the great truths 
| of the Egyptian question. But if the conception 
, was grandiose, the execution of the scheme pioved 
1 difficult on account of the confusion of interests 
| and the European jealousies. These inherent diffi- 
I culties in the Egyptian problem proved impediments 
1 to many solutions and the policy of reform frequently 
had to twist its way round obstacles of all kinds. 

On the smallest matters Egypt had to wage an 
unequal struggle with Europe. Nubar conducted 
the struggle on three fronts at the same time, on 
three fundamental questions. 

The question of the Suez Canal. On 
IsmabTs accession the Company formed a state 
within the state and constituted in the very heart 
of Egypt a kind of colony, as a result of the 
lands it had obtained along the sea canal and the 
fresh water canals which were linked up with it. 
Nobar conducted negotiations in Constantinople 
and in Paris with the object of seeming the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of Egypt. His activity ended 
in the famous decision of the Emperor Napoleon III 
on July 6, 1864, who ordered Egypt to pay the 
Company 84,000,000 francs to legain hei rights. 
This enormous indemnity was neverteless far from 
bringing about a final settlement. 
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The question of judicial reforms. Nubar 
used often to say: “Give Egypt water and justice 
and the country will be happy and prosperous”. 
But in order to place justice on a sound footing 
so that it could protect the native against the 
government and the European who was exploiting 
him and particularlyagainst the arbitrary decisions 
of the consuls, each of whom laid down his own 
law to the governed and governors alike, Xubar 
thought of organising a mixed system of justice 
composed of Egyptian and European elements and 
thus establishing uniformity of jurisdiction, legis- 
lation and executive action. As a result of the 
systematic opposition of France and of certain 
powers interested in maintaining the “privileges”, 
the mixed tribunals were not established till 1875 
after ten years of striving and of waiting endured 
by the government. 

The question of autonomy. The territorial 
servitudes inflicted by the Suez Canal and the 
system of capitulations did not prevent Xubar from 
remembering the political restrictions imposed by 
Turkey, the suzerain power. From 1863 to 1873 
Nubar endeavoured to extract from Constantinople 
by negotiation and bribery privileges which would 
enable the work of progress to develop freely. 
After the firmans of 1866 and 1867, Egypt ob- 
tained the famous firman of 1873 which constituted 
a new charter conferring on the viceroy the title 
of Khedive [q. v.], hereditary succession to the 
throne in direct line from father to son, an increase 
in the army — limited to 18,000 in 1840 — I 
and lastly the right to conclude loans and com- > 
mercial treaties with the Powers. 

But the error made by Xubar and the Khedive 
was to consolidate Egyptian independence in theory j 
but not in practice. Nubar was anxious for the ! 
introduction of capital and European enterprise : 
a beneficial idea but also dangerous because the 
Khedive, encouraged by his minister, became in- 
volved without due consideration in a disastrous 
seiies of loans. The various enterprises which arose 
with the rapid development of the resources of 
the country had to be put in the hands of com- 
panies like the Steam Navigation Company, the 
Sudan Company, the Agricultural and the Trading 
Companies, in which Xubar, Oppenheim, Dervieu | 
and others were the chief directors. The failures ! 
of the companies were liquidated by Egypt which 
made good all losses. The collaboration of Nubar 
with these financiers brought an atmosphere of 
suspicion into the good understanding between the 
minister and the Khedive, as did the negotiations [ 
conducted by him to conclude loans in Paris and 
elsewhere. 

But the tragic side of the question lay in the 
accumulation of a debt of £ 90,000,000 which 
opened the gates of the Delta to foreign control. 
There is no doubt that Xubar had always resolutely 
opposed any foreign interference. Down to 1875, 
during the little time that he was actually in | 
Egypt — he was often on missions to Europe — 
Nubar endeavoured to act as a check on absolute 
rule and to oppose all European interference from 
wherever it came. He was not popular either in 
England or France. He was rightly distrusted in 
the entourage of the Khedive also. 

Towards the end of 1875 an event took place 
which modified his attitude. England having taken 
the unusual step of intervening in Egypt to defend 
the private interests of some of her capitalists and 


sending a mission under Mr. Cave to conduct an 
enquiry in the country, Nubar, with his remarkable 
political instinct, felt the immediate danger of 
such interference and resolved to oppose it by all 
means. He was able to provoke the intervention 
of the consuls-general of Russia and Germany, 
who offered the Khedive the support of their 
governments. Ismail declined this offer, which was 
a grave political error. He went further and com- 
municated with the English consul and did not 
scruple to sacrifice his minister. 

Nubar had to hand in his resignation on Jan. 5, 
1876 and to leave Egypt on March 21. Hence- 
forth he swore a bitter feud against his master and 
his attitude gradually changed and inclined to 
England. In deciding to undermine the personal 
authority of the ruler, and allying himself with 
the foreigner, without being able to fix in advance 
how far the alliance was to go, in a word in 
wishing to humble his sovereign, Nubar weakened 
his country for the benefit of England. For 
it was to the government of England that he 
appealed in 1876 to intervene, acting on the pretext 
that intervention was here inevitable as a result 
of the enormous debts contracted by Egypt and 
that England’s action would be of more benefit 
to Egypt than that of any other power. The result 
was that England finally imposed on the Khedive 
both Nubar and her complete control by extorting 
from him the rescript of Aug. 28, 1878 which 
established a “responsible ministry” presided over 
nominally by Nubar but in effect by Rivers Wilson 
as Minister of Finance and de Blignieres as Minister 
of Public Woiks. This dangerous innovation — 
the formation of a European ministry not responsible 
to the Khedive whose authority was now negligible, 
and installed in the heart of the country to support 
European policy and high finance — aroused the 
Egyptians from their lethargy and created general 
discontent. The Khedive became at once popular 
and his cause was identified with that of the 
nation. The result was the outbreak of Feb. 18, 
1879 which removed Nubar from power. A new 
European ministry presided over by the crown 
prince was formed but the evil remained. Finally 
Ismail, emboldened by public opinion, dismissed 
the European ministers (April 7) and formed a 
national ministry under Sharif Pasha. But the 
Powers ■ — and Nubar’s doings in Europe were not 
without influence on their decision — decided on 
the ruin of the Khedive and succeeded with the 
help of Turkey in deposing him (June 26). 

Two years after the English occupation, Nubar 
returned to Egypt to form a ministry after the 
resignation of Sharif Pasha as a protest against 
the evacuation of the Sudan by Egypt, dictated 
by England. Nubar endeavoured in vain to come 
to terms with England and to put a check on her 
policy of practically depriving Egypt of her terri- 
tory in Africa (Jan. 1884. — June 1888). 

He again formed a ministry (April 16, 1894) 
but he soon had to submit to the control of the 
English councillor in the Ministry of the Interior, 
and seeing himself powerless against Lord Cromer’s 
policy which aimed at controlling the whole of 
the administration he had quickly to retire from 
the scene (Nov. 1895). 

Nubar then went to Europe to compile his 
memoirs — still unpublished — and peacefully 
await his end. He was, to sum up, a great minister, 
a statesman who made mistakes, it is true, but 
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the fates were against him: 1875 marks the final 
blocking of his great policy. We must not however 
forget the early struggles in which he extorted 
from Europe and from Turkey piece by piece 
rights and privileges which constituted a great 
boon to his countiy. 

Bibliography. The chief works aie: M. 
Sabry, V Empire Egyptien sous Ismail ei l' In- 
gerence angle- fra nfaise, Paris 1933; A. Holynski, 
xYubar Pacha levant T Histcire\ Ed. Dicey, The 
Stojy of the Khedivate \ Ch. F. Moberly Bell, 
Khedives and Pashas , by one zeho k notes them 
well] do., article Xubar Pasha , in the Encyclo- 
paedia Bt itannica. (M. Saury) 

NUBUWWA. [See NauI 3 .] 

NUH, the Noah of the Bible, is a parti- 
cularly popular figure in the Rur 3 an and in Muslim 
legend. Tha c labl gives 15 virtues by which Null 
is distinguished among the prophets. The Bible 
does not regard Noah as a prophet. In the Rur'an 
Nuh is the first prophet of punishment, who is 
followed by Hud, Salih, I ut, Shu c aib and Musa. 
Ibrahim is one of his following ( Shfa ) (Sura xxxvii. 
81). He is the perspicuous admonisher (nadhir 
mu&in 9 xi. 27; lxxi. 2), the rasul amin “the true 
messenger of God” (xxvi. 107), the c abd shakur , 
“the grateful servant of God” (xvii. 3). Allah 
enters into a covenant with Nuh just as with 
Muhammad, Ibrahim, Musa and Tsa (xxxiii. 7 )* 
Peace and blessings are promised him (xi. 50). 
Muhammad is fond of seeing himself reflected in 
the earlier prophets. In the case of Nuh, the 
Muslim Kur 3 an exegetes have already noticed this 
(see Grunbaum, Neue Beit rage , p. 90). Muhammad 
puts into the mouth of Nuh things that he would 
himself like to say and into the mouths of his 
opponents what he himself has heard from his. 
Nuh is reproached with being only one of the 
people (x. 72 — 74). God should rather have sent 
an angel (xxiii. 24). Nuh is wrong (vii. 58), is 
lying, deceiving (vii. 62), is possessed by dj inn 
(liv. 9), only the lowest join him (xi. 29; xxvi. 
in). When Nuh replies: “it is grievous to you 
that I live among you, I seek no teward, my reward 
is with Allah (x. 72 — 74; xi. 31); I do not claim 
to possess Allah’s treasures, to know his secrets, 
to be an angel and I cannot say to those whom 
ye despise, God shall not give you any good” 
(xi. 31 — 33), we have here an echo of Muhammad's 
defence and embanassment about many of his 
followers. Muhammad pictures events as follows : 
Allah sends Nuh to the sinful people. Sura lxxi. 
which bears his name, gives one of these seimons 
threatening punishment for which other analogies 
can be found. The people scorn him. Allah com- 
mands him to build an ark by divine inspiration. 
Then the “chaldron boils” (xi. 42 ; xxiii. 27). The 
waters diown everything; only two of every kind 
of living creature are saved and the believers 
whom Nuh takes into the ark with him. But there 
were very few who believed. Nuh appeals even 
to his son in vain; the latter takes refuge on a 
mountain but is drowned. When Nuh bids the 
waters be still, the ark lands on mount Pj udi 
(q. v.; xi. 27 — 51). Not only Noah’s son but also 
his wife (with T .Tit’s wife) are sinners (lxvi. 10). 
h rom the Haggada is developed, as Geiger shows, 
the following elements of this Kui’anic legend 
of Nuh: 1. NQh appears, as a prophet and ad- 
monisher; 2. his people laugh at the ark; 3. his 
ami y is punished with hot water (main passages : 


Taint. Sanhedt in , io8 a b; Gen. Rabla , xxix. — 
xxxvi.). 

The post-I>ur 3 anic legend of Nuh as in 
other cases fills up the gaps, gives the names of 
those not mentioned in the Rur 3 an, makes many 
links e. g. connects Nuh with Feridun of the Persian 
epic although it is pointed out that the Magi 
(Persians) do not know the story of the flood. 
Xuh’s wife is called Wahya and her sin is that 
she described Nuh to his people as mad/nun. The 
names of Nuh's sons, Sam, Ham, Yafith are known 
to Rur'an exegesis from the Bible but it also gives 
the name of Nuh’s sinful son who perished m the 
flood: Rana c an, “whom the Arabs call Yam”. 
Muhammad's statement that Nuh was 950 years 
of age at the time of the flood ( tuflin ) (xxix. 13, 
14) is probably based on Gen. ix. 39 which says 
Nuh lived 950 yeais in all, but on the other hand, 
it serves as a basis for calculations which make 
Nuh the first mil am mar ; accoidiDg to the Kitub 
a l- Milam ma rin of Abu Hatim al-Sidjistanl (ed. 
Goldzilier, p. 1), who begins his book with Nuh, 
he lived 1,450 years. Yet in his dying hour he 
describes his life as a house with two doors in 
which one goes in through one to the other. 
Muslim legend knows the Biblical story of Nuh, 
his times and his sons, but embellishes it greatly 
and in al-KisaY it becomes a romance. From the 
union of Rahil's and Sheth’s descendants arises a 
sinful people which rejects Nuh’s warnings. He 
therefore at God’s command builds the ark from 
trees which he has himself planted. As he is 
hammering and building the people mock him : 
“once a prophet, now a carpenter-”, “a ship for 
the mainland'-”. The ark had a head and tail like 
a cock, a body like a bird (Tha c labi). How was 
the ark built r At the wish of the apostles, Jesus 
arouses Sam (or Ham) b. Nuh from the dead and 
he describes the ark and its arrangements: in the 
lower storey were the quadrupeds, in the next 
the human beings and in the top the birds. Null 
brought the ant into the ark first and the ass last, 
it was slow because Iblis was clinging to his tail. 
Nuh called out impatiently: “come in even if 
Satan is with thee”; so Iblis also had to be taken 
in. The pig arose out of the tail of the elephant 
and the cat from the lion. IIovv could the goat 
exist alongside of the wolf, or the dove beside 
the birds of prey 5 God tamed their instincts. The 
number of human beings in the ark varies in 
legend between seven and eighty. c Udj b. c Anak 
was also saved along with the believers. Rahil's 
race was drowned. Nuh also took Adam’s body 
with him which was used to separate the women 
from the men. For in the ark continence was 
ordered, for man and beast. Only Ham transgressed 
and for this was punished with a black skin. The 
whole woihl was covered with water and only the 
Ilaram (in al-Risa 1, also the site of the sanctuary 
in Jerusalem) was spared; the Ka c ba was taken 
up into heaven and Djibril concealed the Black 
Stone (according to al-Ri>a 3 i the stone was snow- 
white until the Flood). Nuh sent out the laven 
but finding some carrion it forgot Nuh; then he 
sent the dove which brought back an olive leaf 
in its bill and mud on its feet ; as a reward it 
was given its collar and became a domestic biid. 
On the day of C A shura 3 every one came out of the 
ark, men and beasts fasted and gave thanks to 
Allah. 

There are many contacts with the Haggada: the 
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(different, it is true) partitioning of the ark, Nuh’s 
anxiety about the animals, Ham’s sin and punish- 
ment ( Sanhedrin , 108a b). The story that the giant 
c Og escaped the Flood is also taken from the 
Haggada [see c udj B. c axak]. But Muslim legend 
goes farther than the Bible and Haggada, like 
Muhammad who sees himself in Niih. 

Bibliogra p h y : Principal passages are , 
Kur’an, vii. 57 — 52; xi. 27 — 51; xxiii. 23 — 31; ’ 
xxvi. 105 — 222; xxxvii. 73 — 81; Ixxi. (whole); 1 
Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 174 — 201; Ibn al-Athir, 
al- Kamil , i. 27 — 29; Tha c labl, Kisas al-Anbiya 3 . 
Cairo 1325, p. 34 — 38; al-Kisa 3 !, Kisas al-Anbiya 3 . ' 
ed. Eisenberg, i. 85 — 102; Geiger, IVas hat 
Mohammed. . 1902 2 , p. 106-1 1 1; M. Grunbaum, 
Neue Beit rage , p. 79 — 90; J. Horovitz, Hebrew , 
Union College Annual , ii., 1925, p. 1 5 1 ; do., , 
Koranische Untersuchungen , 1926, p. 13 — 18, 1 
22 — 29, 32 — 35, 49 — 51, esp. 146; J. Walker, ! 
Biblical Characters in the Koran^\>. 1 13-12 1. — ■ 
On the name Nuh : Goldziher, in Z. D. M. G 
xxiv. (1870), 207 — 21 1 ; on Nuh as Mu c ammar; 
Goldziher, Abhanlungen zur arabischen Philo- 1 
logie, ii., Leyden 1899, p. lxxxix. and p. 2. 

_ (Bernhard Heller) 

NUH, the name of two Sam an ids. I. Abu 
Muhammad Nuh I b. Nasr b. Ahmad, called al- ; 
Amir al-Hamld, succeeded his father [see nasr] ; t 
but the real ruler was the pious theologian Abu 
’ 1 -Fadl Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Sulaml. The latter 
long refused to take the title of “wazlr” but finally 
succumbed to Nuh's pressing representations, and 
took much less interest in the business of govern- 
ment than in his devotional exercises and theo- 
logical studies which earned him the name of 
“al-Hakim al-Shahld”. There were also by this 
time unmistakable symptoms of decline. In 332 
(943 — 944) ‘Abd Allah b. al-Ashkam rebelled in 
Kh w arizm and Nuh set out with an army from 
Bukhara towards Merw. But when c Abd Allah 
placed himself under the protection of the ruler 
of the Turks, whose son was a prisoner in Bukhara, 
peace was restored by the release of the Turkish 
prince and the surrender of 'Abd Allah who was 
pardoned by Nuh. Much more trouble was caused 
to the Samanid dynasty by the rebel governor 
of Khurasan, Abu c Alt b. Muhtadj. Shortly after 
his accession Nuh had sent him with an army ! 
against al-Raiy to take this town from the 
Buyid Rukn al-Dawla. A section of his troops I 
eeserted him on the way however and when he 
dncountered Rukn al-Dawla three farsakhs from 
al-Raiy the majority of his Kurd troops went over 
to the enemy. Abu ‘All was defeated and had to 
return to Naisabur. In Djumada II 333 (January— 
February 945), he again advanced against Raiy 
by order of Nuh; on this occasion Rukn al-Dawla 
did not meet him but took to flight, and in Ramadan 
(April— May) Abu ‘All took the town and the ] 
surrounding country. In the meanwhile his enemies 
in Khurasan took advantage of his absence to 
libel him to Nuh, whereupon the latter replaced 
him by Ibrahim b. Slmdjur; but Abu 'All was not [ 
inclined to let this happen and on account of 
financial difficulties the government could not en- 
force its orders. As the troops were not paid 
regularly they blamed the vizier and said he was 
in collusion with Abu 'All. In the end the discontent 
increased to such a degree that Nuh was unable 
to protect the vizier and in Djumada I 335 (Nov.- 
Dee. 946) he was put to death. As early as 


Ramadan 334 (April-May 946) Abu 'All had sum 
moned Nuh’s uncle Ibrahim b. Ahmad from al- 
Mawsil and when Abu 'All approached Merw, the 
government troops went over to him, while Nuh 
fled to Bukhara. In Djumada I 335 (Nov.— Dec. 
946) Aba 'All entered Meiw and in the fol- 
lowing month Bukhara, where the people paid 
homage to Ibrahim as their ruler, after Nuh had 
fled to Samarkand. But Abu 'All did not remain 
long in Bukhara. Under pretext of going to 
Samarkand, he left the town and made his way 
to Saghaniyan; which he entered in Sha'ban (Feb.— 
March, 947). After Ibrahim, who with a brother 
of Null’s, Abu Dja'far Muhammad, had remained 
in Bukhaia, had begun negotiations with Nuh 
or, according to another story, had been defeated 
in open battle by him, Nuh entered Bukhara in 
Ramadan of the same year (March — April 947) 
where he put to death one of the leading per- 
sonalities, the chamberlain Toghsn, and blinded 
Ibrahim along with two of his own brothers, 
Abu Dja'far Muhammad and Abu Muhammad 
Ahmad. But the details are variously given; cf. 
Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamtl , viii. 348, where it is said 
after a very full description of events based on 
the Khurasan historians : “The 'Irakis give a 
different version”, followed by a brief account of 
the same events from the 'Iralji point of view; cf. 
also Barthold, Turkestan , p. 247. 

Mansur 1 b. Karategin was then appointed 
governor of Khurasan and sent with an army 
against Merw, where a follower of Abu 'All named 
Abu Ahmad Muhammad b. 'All al-KazwInl was 
in control. The latter submitted on Mansur’s ap- 
proach and was brought to Bukhara. Here Nuh 
at first received him kindly but when he discovered 
that he could not rely on al-Kazwini he had him 
put to death. Peace between the government and 
the ambitious Abu 'All did not last loDg. When 
the latter learned that Nuh was preparing for war 
he left Saghaniyan and went to Balkh; he then 
advanced against Bukhara once again. A battle 
was fought at Khardiang in Djumada I 336 (Nov.- 
Dee. 947 J; Abu 'All was defeated and returned to 
Saghaniyan. After some time a rumour spread that 
Nuh intended to attack him once more, whereupon 
Abu 'All again mobilized his followers, Balkh and 
Tokharistan fell into his hands; in Rabi' I 337 
(Sept.-Oct. 948) however, he came into conflict 
with the government troops and suffered a defeat. 
The latter sacked Saghaniyan but when they 
were cut off from communication with Bukhara, 
Nuh had to open negotiations for peace and in 
Djumada II of the same year (Dec. 948— Tan. 949) 
peace was made. The Oriental sources give no 
details of the terms of the treaty; at any rate, Aba 
‘All’s son Abu ’ 1 -Muzaffar ‘Abd Allah was sent to 
Bukhaia as a hostage and there received with great 
distinction while Abu ‘All remained in Saghaniyan. 
Since Mansur b. Karategin could not maintain dis- 
cipline among the troops in Khurasan he repeatedly 
asked Nuh to relieve him of his office. The latter 
therefore promised Abu 'All to restore him to his old 
post and when Mansur died in Rabi' I 340 (Aug.- 
Sept. 951) Abu ‘All was appointed his successor. 
In Ramadan (Tan.-Feb. 952) he left Saghaniyan, 
the administration of which he gave to his son 
Abu MaDsur Nasr b. Ahmad, then went to Merw 
and arrived at Naisabur in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja (April- 
May 952). He restored order in Khurasan, but 
when by Nuh’s orders he attacked the Buyid Rukn 
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al-Dawla and his achievements did not come up 
to expectations, he was dismissed and Abu Sa c Id 
Bakr b. Malik al-Farghani appointed his successor, 
whereupon Abu c AlI sought refuge with Rukn al- 
Dawla. On Null's dealings with the Buyids see 
the article washmgIr b. ziyar. Nuh died in Rabi 4 II 
343 (Aug. 954), and his son c Abd al-Malik suc- 
ceeded him. 

Bib liograp hy : Ibn al-Athlr, al- Kamil , ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 301 sq., 310 sq., 333 sq., 344 — 
349 > 353 ) 359 - 3 ^ 5 ) 37 °- 378—381: GardizI. 
Zain al-Ahhbar, ed. Muhammed Nazim, p. 32— 
34, 36 — 39 ; Description topographique et histo- 
1 ique Je Boukhara par Mohammed Kirchakhy, 
ed. Scliefer, p. 94 sq. , 103, 112, 228; Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi-i Kazwint, Ta'rikh-i Gusufa , 
ed. Browne, i. 347 sq., 350, 383; Amedroz and 
Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the z Abbasid Cali- 
phate, see index: Baithold, Turkestan dewn to 
the Mongol Invasion 2 , p. 10. 14, 108 sq., 243 
sq., 246 — 249, 259. — See also the art. SAMANIDS. 
2. Nuh II p. Mansur b. Nuh, called al- 
Mansur or al-Radl, ascended the throne at the 
age of 13 after the death of his father in 
Shawwal 366 (June 977). The government was 
at first in the hands of his mother and the able 
vizier Abu ' 1 -Husain c Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Ttbi, 
who assumed office in Rabt‘ II 367 (Nov.-Dee. 
977 )- In 37 1 (981 — 982) the powerful Sipahsalar 
in Khurasan Abu 1 -Hasan Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
b. Slmdjur, who according to Ibn al-Athir’s 
description of him “only obeyed when he pleased’’ 
(la yutf ilia fi-nia yurid), was dismissed and 
Husam al-Dawla Abu ’l-'Abbas Tash, a devoted 
servant of the vizier, put in his place. But the 
rule of the vizier did not last long: the Samanid 
armies were defeated by the Buyids and the vizier 
himself murdered at the instigation of Ibn Slmdjur. 
When Tash went to Bukhara in order to restore 
order there, Ibn Slmdjur joined forces with the j 
former Mamluk Fa’ik, who had taken pait in the 
war against the Bilyids and offered him his assistance 
in the conquest of Khurasan; they then met in 
Naisabur and seized the country around it. When 
Tash heard of this he went to Menv and entered 
into negotiations with the two allies with the 
result that it was agreed that Tash should retain 
the supreme command along with Naisabur while 
Fa’ik iva. to get Balkh and Ibn Slmdjur’s son 
Abu ‘Alt was to receive Heiat. After some time, 
in 373 (983 — 984) or 376 (986), ’Ab.l Allah b. 
Muhammad b. ‘t’zair was appointed vizier. The 
latter was hostile to the ‘Utbi family and at once 
dismissed Tash and re-tored Ibn Slmdjur to the 
supreme command in Khurasan. Some officers in- 
deed appealed for Tash but their representations 
were of no avail with the vizier, who was sup- 
ported by Null’s mother. Equally unsuccessful 
were the effoits of the former Sipahsalar to enforce 
his claims by force of aims against Ibn Simdjnr 
and Fa’ik, although he was supported by the two 
Buyids. Fakhr al-Dawla and Sharaf al-Dawla b. 
Arlud al-Iiawla. Tash was defeated and fled to 
Uiuvdjan wheie he died in 377 (987 — 988) of the 
plague or. according to another statement, of poison. 

In Ijhu T-IIidjdja 378 (March 990) Ibn Slmdjur 
also died and w-a, succeeded by his son Abu 
All, who was jealous of Fa’ik and wished to get 
im out of the way. When he resoited to arms 

AhS ‘ C w feSi,t h!m ,mt nert t0 Merwarrudh. 

" Ah then was recognised as governor of all 


j the provinces south of the Amu-Darya and soon 
j made himself independent of the central govern- 
ment in Bukhara while Fa'ik took possession of 
Balkh. The amir Abu ’l-Harith Muhammad b. 

. Ahmad b. Farighun, whom Null sent against him, 

I was defeated and joined Fa’ik agam^t the lord of 
Sa gh aniyan, Tahir b. Fadl. The latter could not 
resist the combined forces of the allies; he himself 
was slain and his army scattered. In addition, 
there was the intervention of foreign rulers in the 
domestic affairs of the kingdom. Abu c AIi tinned 
to the Karakhanid Bughra-Khan and arrange! 
with him for a partition of the Samanid kingdom 
by which Bughra-Khan was to have Transoxania 
and Abu c AlI Khurasan. As a result Bughra-Khan 
appeared in Bukhara in Rabi c I 382 (May 992) 
but soon withdrew and died on the way back to 
Turkestan [cf. the article BL’GHRa-KHAN]. Afrei 
Nuh, who had had to evacuate his capital, had 
returned, Fa lk again appeared on the scene. On 
the approach of Bughra-Khan he had been sen; 
against him. but, as we are told, presumably coi- 
rectly, delibeiately allowed himself to be defeated, 
whereupon he submitted and was rewarded by 
Bughra-Khan with the governorship of Tirmidh 
and Balkh After the return of Ntih he made an 
alliance with Abu c Ali whereupon the helpless 
Samanid decided to appeal for help to the Ghaz- 
nawid Sabuktegin [cf. the article SAMANIDS]. After 
a time Abu ‘All and Fa’ik, who had taken refuge 
with the Buyid Fakhr al-Dawla in Djurdjan, wished 
to return to Khurasan (386 — 995 )- At first they 
had some success but when they encountered 
; Sabuktegin near Tus, they suffered a decisive defeat 
and fled to Amul. They then sent messengers to 
Bukhai a to appeal for pardon. The authorities 
turned a deaf ear to Falk's appeal but declared 
themselves ready to restore Abu ‘All to favour. 
Fa’ik therefore fled to the Karakhanids, while Abu 
‘Alt after many vicissitudes finally made his peace 
with the authorities in Bukhara through the intei- 
vention of the amir Abu T-‘Abbas Ma’mun b. Mu- 
hammad in Gurgandj. He was at first received very 
kindly but later thrown into prison with several 
of his brothers and officers. At the same time, a 
raid by the Karakhanids forced Noh again to 
appeal to Sabuktegin who was then in Balkh. 
The latter at once invaded Transoxania with a 
large army : but when he demanded that Null should 
join forces with him. Nuh refused on the advice 
of the vizier ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Uzair. Sabuktegin v.i- 
not at all pleased and Null had not only to give 
in but also to hand over the vizier and Abu Ail. 
whereupon the vizierate was given to Abu -’.i-i 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi /.aid. Sabuktegin 
imprisoned Abil ‘All and Ibn ‘I'zair in Gardiz. 
The former died in 3S7 (997) in piison while 
the vizier was afterwards released. At the con- 
clusion of peace, Sabuktegin and the Kaiakljamo- 
agreed that the steppe of Katwan should be the 
frontier between the Samantds and the Kamkhann -• 
ha’ik was also recognised as governor of b.mi.u- 

kand. Sabuktegin ruled as an independent sovereign 

in Khurasan; in Transoxania the vizier Abti V-' 
endeavoured to restore Older by force but aftci a 
few months he was murdered and Nuh appointed .i- 
his successor Abu ' 1 -Muzaffar Muhammad b Ibrahim 
al-Barghashi. Nuh died in Radjab 387 fjulv ' 
and was succeeded by his son Abu THaiitj] M an N'!’ 
/» i hi ip g rap h r: Ibn al-.\thlr, album u ■ 
Tornberg, viii. 495; ix. 7—9, 19 - r 7 ” 67 ’ 0CI ’ 
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72, 75 sq ., 91; Gardlzl, Zain al-AkhbUr , ed. 
Muhammad Nazim, p. 48 sq., 53-60; Description 
topographique et historiqne de Boukhara par Mo- 
hammed Nerchakhy , ed. Sehefer, passhn : Hamd 
Allah Mustawfl-i Kazwfni, Tdrzk/i-i Gitzida , 
ed. Browne, i. 350, 353, 385—390, 393, 421; 
Amedroz and Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the 
c Abbasid Caliphate, see index; Barthold, Tmke- 
stan dozen to the Mongol Invasion 2 , in G.M.S., 
p. 9, 252—254, 258—264. 

__ (K. V. Zetterst£en) 

NUH b. MUSTAFA, an Ottoman theo- 
logian and translator, was bom in Anatolia 
but migrated while still quite young to Cairo 
where he studied all branches of theology and 
attained a high reputation. He died there in 1070 
(1659). He wrote a series of theological treatises, 
some of which are detailed by Brockelmann, G.A. 
L ., ii. 314. His most important work however is 
his free translation and edition of ShahrastanI’s 
celebrated work on the sects. Terdjeme-i Milal 
zve-Nihal which he prepared at the suggestion of 
a prominent Cairo citizen named Yusuf Efendi. It 
exists in manuscript in Berlin (cf. Pertsch, Kat ., 
p. 157 sq.), Gotha (Pertsch, Kat.* p. 76), London 
(cf. Rieu, Cat., p. 35 sq.), Upsala (cf. Tornberg, 
Codices, p. 213), Vienna (cf. Fliigel, Kat., ii. 199) 
etc. and was printed in Cairo in 1263. On the 
considerable differences between this Turkish trans- 
lation and the original Arabic cf. Rieu in the 
British Museum Catalogue, p. 35b. In his Memoir e 
sar deux coffrets gnostiques die moyen age , du 
Cabinet de M. le Due de Blacas (Paris 1832), 
p. 28 sqq , J. v. Hammer gave some extracts from 
the latter part of the work. He also wrote on it 
in the Wiener Jahrbucher, Ixxi., p. 50 and ci. 4. I 
In 1150 (1741) a certain Yusuf Efendi wrote \ 
a life of Nuh b. Mustafa which exists in MS. in 
Cairo (Cat., vii. 364). 

Bibliography : The catalogues of MSS. 
above mentioned and also Brockelmann, G.A.L . , 
ii. 314 and Muhammad al-Muhibbl, TcZrikh 
Khulasat al-Athcir, Cairo 1868, iv. 458. 

(Franz Babinger) 

al-NUKHAILA, a town in the c Irak, near 
al-Kufa. It is known mainly from the accounts 
of the battle of Kadisiya. From the statements 
collected by Yakut regarding its position it appears 
that two different places of this name had later 
to be distinguished, namely one near Kufa on 
the road to Syria, which is several times men- 
tioned in the time of the Caliphs c Ali and Mu c awiya 
and another, a watering station between al-Mughitha 
and aI- c Akaba, 3 mil from al-Hufair, to the right 
of the road to Mecca. Several encounters took 
place there during the second battle of KadisTya. 
According to al-Khalil in al-Bakii, this al-Nukhaila 
was in the Syrian steppe (al-Badiyd)', Ibn al-Fakih 
also seems to be thinking of this region. Caetani 
assumes that the reference in both cases is to the 
same place on the edge of the desert. According 
to Musil, it perhaps corresponds to the modern j 
Khan Ibn Nkhaile about 14 miles S. S. E. of 
Kerbela" and 40 miles N. N. W. of al-Kufa. 

Bibliography. Y akut, Mn dj am , ed . V u- 
stenfeld, iv. 771 sq. ; Ibn al-Fakih, B.G.A., v. 
163; al-Bakrl, Mildjam , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 577; 
Ya c kubi, TcZrikh, ed. Houtsma, ii. 162; al-Tabari, ; 
de Goeje, i. 2201 sq ., 3259, 33451 5451 al- : 

Balsdhurl, Futuh al-Buldan, ed. de Goeje, p. 245, , 
253 sq., 256; Ibn Miskawaih, Tadjarib, ed. I 


| Caetani, p. 571; al-Mas c udI, Murudj al-Dhahab, 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, iv. 205 sq. ; Caetani, 
| Annali del V Islam, Ill/i., 1910, p. 156, 254, 
258, 261, a. h. 13, § 168, note 2 b , a. h. 14, § 11, 
I4 a (with note 3), 20; Massignon, in M.I.F.A. 
0 ., xxvii. 34b, 51, 53; Musil, The Middle 
Euphrates, New York 1928, p. 39, note 31; 
41, note 32, 247, 329. (E. Honigmann) 

al-NUKRA, a plain west of the Djebel 
Haw ran on the border of Trachonitis 
in Transjordan. The name al-JVukra (“the 
cavity”) is quite modern. It is applied to an area, 
which includes the two districts of al-Bathaniya 
(with its chief town Adhri c at) and Hawran (west 
of the hills of the same name), i. e. the whole 
northern half of Transjordan. In the wider 
sense al-Nukra includes all the country from al- 
Ledja 5 , Djaidur and al-Balka 3 to the foot of the 
Djebel Hawran, in the narrower sense only the 
southern part of this; in any case it stretches 
from al-Sanamen to the Djebel al-Durflz (Hawran). 
To al-Nukra belong Mu c atbln or Muhabln, Tubna 
(now Tibne), al-Mahadjdja, Obta c , c 01 ma, al-Mu* 
saifira and al-Faddain already mentioned in Syriac 
texts of the pre-Muslim period. 

Bibliography. Noldeke, in Z.D.M.G., 
xxix. 431, note 1; Buhl, Geographie des alten 
Palastina , Freiburg i. B. and Leipzig 1896, 
p. 15, 43 sq., 84; Dussaud, Topographic de la 
Syrie , Paris 1927, p. 323. (E. Honigmann) 

NUMAIR b. c Amir b. Sa c sa c a, an Arab tribe 
(Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen, F 15) inhabiting 
the western heights of al-Yamama and those between 
this region and al-Hima Danya : a bare and difficult 
country the nature of which explains the rude and 
savage character of the Xumair. Their name like 
that of Namr and Anmar borne by other ethnic 



a number of other clans with the name Numair: 
among the Asad, the Tamim, the Dju'fl, the Hamdan 
etc.) is no doubt connected with nimr , the Aiabian 
| panther; we know the deductions made by Robert- 
son Smith from this fact and from other similar 
cases, to prove the existence of a system of totemism 
among the early Arabs (Kinship and Marriage in 
early Arabia, second ed., p. 234). His theory is 
now abandoned. 

The geographical dictionaries of al-Bakri and 
Yakut mention a large number of places in the 
land of the Numair, especially their wells, and 
often even record a change of ownership from 
one tribe to another (e. g. Yakut, Mifdjam, iii. 
802 : the well of Ghisl, which formerly belonged 
to the Tamimi clans of the Kulaib b. Yarbu c , 
later passed to Numair); this wealth of references 
does not however mean that the Numair played 
an important part in the histoiy of Arabia. It is 
only due to the fact that the country of the Numair 
is typically Beduin in its scenery and lends itself 
to description by poets. The Numair besides were 
much intermixed with the neighbouring tribes 
(especially the Tamim, Bahila and Kushair) and 
the boundaries of their territory were rather vague. 

The Numair, a poor tribe without natural 
wealth, have always been brigands. The part they 
took in the pre-Islam ic wars was a very modest 
one and they appear very rarely alongside of the 
other groups of the great tribe of c Amir b. Sa c sa c a 
(they hardly played any part in the battle of Fait 
al-Rih against the Banu ’ 1 -Harith b. Ka c b and their 
allies, Naka'id, ed. Be van, p. 469 — 472). It is to 
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this isolation that they owe the privilege of being '> geneal. Tabellen , p. 340 ; Ibn Duraid, Kitab 
known as one of the D jama rat al- c Arab , i. e. a al-Isktikak, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 178 — 179 ? Ibn 

tribe which never allied itself with otheis (al- Kutaiba, Kitab al-MKarij , ed. Wustenfeld, p. 42; 

Mubarrad, Kamil , ed. Wright, p. 372; Xaka J id , Ibn al-Kalbi, Djamharat al-Ansab , British 

p. 946; Mufaddallyat , ed. Lyall, p. 841; on the Museum MS, fol. 147k — 150 s * 

different tribes to which this title is given, cf. _ (G_. Levi Della Vida) 

al’ Artis , iii. 107); the other designation of the ai.-NU'MAN b. BASHIR al-AnsarI, gover- 
Numair “the Alimas of the Banu c Amir ", also gives nor of al-Kufa and Hims. According to some 
them a special place within the great tribe from which Muslim authorities, al-Nu c man was the first ansari 
they sprang; it indicates that they were thought to be born after the Hidjra. His father Bashir b. 
not to have the same mother as the other clans Sa c d [q. v.] was one of the most distinguished of 
of the Banu c Amir ( Mufaddallyat , p. 259, 12—15 the Companions of the Prophet, and his mother, 
= 771, 2—4* the source is the D^amhara of Ibn c Amra bint Rawaha, was the sister of the much 
al-Kalbi. Brit. Mus. MSS., fol. I20 b — 1 2 i a ). Neither respected c Abd Allah b. Rawaha [q. v.]. After the 
during the life of the Prophet, nor at the begin- assassination of c Othman, Nu c man, who was devoted 
ning of the caliphate did the Numair make any to him, refused to pay homage to c Alf. According 
stir: they appear neither as partisans noi a& enemies ■ to some stories which seem rather apocryphal, he 
of Islam. It is only from the Omaiyad period that brought the bloodstained shirt of the Caliph, ac- 
the name begins to appear in histories, but only cording to others, the fingers cut from the hand 
to record their insubordination to the cential power of his wife Na'ila to Damascus and these relics 
or their exploits as biigands; in the caliphate of were exhibited by Mu'awiya in the mosque. In the 
c Abd al-Malik their refusal to pay tribute brought battle of Siffin [q v.] lie faithfully stood by Mu c awiya 
a punitive expedition against them (al-Baladhml, and he was always a favourite with him while 
Fuiu/i , p. 139; cf. A gh atii . xvii. 112 — 113: xix. the other ansar were kept at a suitable distance 
120 — 1 21). Another expedition of the same kind from the Umaiyad court. In the year 39 (659—660) 
but on a largei scale was that sent against them : al-Xu c man by order of Mu c awiya undertook an 
under the famous general of the caliph al-Muta- expedition against Malik b. Ka c b al-Arhabi, who 
wakkil, Bugha al-Kabir, in 232 (846) to put an . had occupied in c All’s name c Ain al-Tamr on the 
end to their systematic plundering; it ended in ' frontier between Syria and Mesopotamia and began 
the complete dispeisal of the tribe (Tabail, iii. to besiege it but had to retire without accomplishing 
1357 — 1 363) ; a most interesting account of Beduin anything. Twenty years later he was given the 
customs including on p. 1361 a detailed list of governorship of al-Kufa. He was not really fitted 
the Numair clans only one of which, the Banu for this post, because his pronounced antipathy 
c Amir b. Numair, devoted itself to agriculture and to c Ali and his followers did not suit the Shl c i 
grazing, while the others lived only by brigandage), population of the town. In addition he did not 
It appears however that the Numair soon resumed conceal his sympathy with the ansar , who were 
their old habits and another expedition was sent ' attacked by Yazid b. Mu c awiya’s favourite al-Akhtal 


against them with the same object as the earlier 
ones in the ivth century a. ii. by tiie Hamdanid 
Saif al-DawIa (Yakut, Mii'djam , iv. 378). 

An event of little importance 111 itself has given 
the Numair consideiable fame m literary histoiy, 
although little flattering to them: this is the satiie 
directed against them by the poet Djarlr which 
is one of the most famous examples of the invective 
of the hidja? (especially the hemistich : “Cast down 
thine eyes: thou belongest to the Numaii”). The 
occasion of it was the unfortunate intervention of 
the Numair! poet al-RaY in favour of al-Farazdak 
in the celebrated feud between him and Djaiir 
(Xaktiid, p. 427—451, N«. 53: Aghani , vii. 49- 
50; xx. 169 — 1 7 1 etc.). The memory of this quarrel 
survived for a veiy long time. It was probably 
no accident that the roan who urged the ennr 
Bugha to the expedition against the Numair was 
the great-grandson of Djarlr, the poet c Umara b. 
Akil b. Bilal b. Djarlr; the Numair moreover had 
slain foui of his uncles (Ibn Kutaiba, SJifr, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 284, where we must read B. Dinna 
[b. Abd Allah b Numair] in place of B. Dabba). 
The enmity between the family of Djarlr and the 
Numair was probably revived by the proximity 
of the latter to the tiibe of the poet, the Banu 
Kulaib 1 ). YarbuL 

To the Numair belonged notable poets — in 
addition to al-Ra'i and his son Djandal — like 
Abu II a iy a (in the early r Abbasid period) and i 
Djiran al- Awd whose Divan was recently 
published (Cairo 1350=1931. publications of the 
Lgyptian Library). 

Bibltogt aphy\ \V ustenfeld, Register zu den 


[q. v.], but freely expressed his opinion on the in- 
sult offered to his fellow' tribesmen. After Yazid 
had come to the throne in 60 (April 680), he 
nevertheless left al-Nu c man in office ; but the 
latter did not long remain there. Al-Nu c man is 
described as an ascetic and he knew the teachings 
of the Kur'an thoroughly. But his asceticism w r as 
not of the strictest type, and his interest in musical 
I entertainments was regarded as evidence of lack 
| of dignity. I11 policy he pioved very tolerant so 
i long as it did not come to an open rising. When 
| Muslim b. c Akil, Husain’s partisan, appeared in 
i al-Kufa to ascertain the feelings of the people 
and found a number who were ready to pay homage 
to Husain, al-Nubnan adopted a neutral attitude 
and took no steps to check the vigorous propaganda. 

! As a lesult the followers of the Umaiyads in al* 

| Kiifa wrote to the Caliph and called his attention 
I to the fact that the threatening situation demanded 
! a man of vigour who w’ould be able to cairy out 
the government’s orders, while al-N’Vman out of 
real or feigned weakness was letting things take 
their course and only urging people to keep calm. 
When al- Yazid was discussing this with his coun- 
cilluis, notably the influential Ibn Sardjun, the latter 
showed him a document signed by Mu c awiya shortly 
before his death, containing the appointment of 
the then governor of al-Basra c Ubaid Allah b. 
Ziyad [q. v.] to the same office in al-Kufa. In spite 
of his antipathy to the proposal, Yazid carried 
out his father's wish and made c Ubaid Allah 
governor of al-Kufa without removing him from 
his post in al-Hasra, whereupon al-Nu c man hastened 
back to Syria. When the people of Medina rebelled 
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at the beginning of the year 63 (682) and drove Lafymiden in al-Hira and critically studied as far 
all the Umaiyads out of the town, Yazid wished as possible. 

to see what tact would do before resorting to arms The “kings” of al-Hira were vassals of the 
and sent a mission to Medina under al-Nu'man Persian Great Kings and were installed by them, 
to show the people the futility of armed resistance and given the task of keeping togethei the Arab 
and to bring them to their senses. The mission population of the marches and the desert Arabs, 
was also instructed to go on to Mecca to induce their dependents, and thus to protect the empire 


the stubborn Abd Allah b. al-Zubair to pay homage. 
Al-Nu'man’s warnings and threats had no effect 
on his countrymen however and there was nothing 
left for the Caliph but to subdue the rebels in the 
two holy cities [see the article yazId b. mu'awiya] 
by force of arms. After the death of Yazid in Rabi' I 

64 (Nov. 683) al-Nu'man who had in the mean- 
while become governor of Hims declared openly 
for 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja of 
the same year (July-Aug. 6S4) or in Muharram 

65 (Aug.-Sept. 684) however, the latter’s leading 
follower al-Dakhak b. Kais al-Fihri [q. v.] was 
defeated at Mardj Rahit [q. v.] and thus the fate 
of al-Nu'man was also decided. He attempted to 
save himself by flight but was overtaken and 
killed. According to the Arab historians, the town 
of Ma c arrat al-Nu'man takes its name from Nu'man 
b. Bashir. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, ed. Sachau, vi. 
35; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, see index; Ibn al- 
Athir, al-Kdmil , ed. Tornbeig, i. 514; ii. 85, 
303, 382; iii. 154, 228, 315, 430; iv. 9, 15. 
17, I 9 i 75 i 88 i I2 °i 123—125; Ya'kubi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 219, 228, 278, 301, 304 sq. ; al- 
Dinawari, al-Akhbdr al - tizval , ed. Guirgass, 
p. 239 sq.. 245, 247, 273; Mas'iidi, Mm udj , 
ed. Paris, iv. 296 sq.; v. 128, 134, 204, 227- 
229; Abu ’ 1 -Fida : , ed. Reiske, i. 77, 385, 393, 
4 ° 5 i 4°7 > Hitab al- Agh ani, see Guidi, Tables 
alphabetiques ; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam , viii. 
325; ix. 233, 355; X. 275 sqq., see also index; 
Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und sei/i S/nr:, 
p. 47, 82, 94, 96, no; Lammens, Etudes sui- 
te regne du calife omaiyade Mo’-awia If. p. 43, 
45, 58, no, u6, 407; do., Le calif at de Ya- 
zid If, p. 119 sqq., 137, 140, 142. 207, 215, 
221, 228. _ (K. V. Zettersteen) 

AL-NU'MAN b. al-MUNDHIR (with the kanya 
Abu Kabus or Abu Kubais) was the last “king” 
of the house of the Lakhmids of al-Hira 
[cf. lakh.m]. He is certainly the best known to 
the Arabs but not by any means therefore the 
most important of the dynasty. He is often men- 
tioned by the poets, according to circumstances a 
subject of panegyrics or of lampoons. His best 
known court poet was al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani 
[q.j.]; on his relationship with ‘Adi b. Zaid al- 
‘Ibadi see below. 

His fame among the Arabs does not mean that 
we know a great deal about his life and activities. 
What we can get from the poetry is of very 
little historical value and what the historians tell 
us about him is of almost less value. Arab tradition 
about the house of Lakhmids is generally speaking 
of the same nature as that of the partly contem- 
porary houses of Ghassan and Kinda. In addition 
there is the complication produced by the frequent 
confusion of different people of the same name 
in the stories. What is to be found in non-Arab 
sources, although more reliable, is too trifling and 
accidental to build a historical narrative upon. 
The material has been collected by Noldeke in 
his Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden and G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic der 


against raids and plunder by the Beduins. Al- 
Nu'man is said to have reigned 580 — 602 A. D. 
or perhaps a little later. His father was al-Mun- 
dhir b. Hind, one of the three sons of the famous 
princess of the house of Kinda, who came to the 
throne in succession. His mother however was of 
humble origin; she was, it is said, the daughter 
of a goldsmith near Medina, a fact which the 
enemies of the king made good play within their 
lampoons on him. After the death of his father 
al-Mundhir, the Great King (Hormizd IV) is said 
to have hesitated for a time to fill the throne. 
Al-Nu'man’s final appointment is said only to 
have been made through the influence and cunning 
of the Arab poet ‘Adi b. Zaid al-'Ibadi [q. v.] 
who was secretary for Arab affairs to the Great 
King and whose family were devoted to al-Nu'man. 

No leally important events are known of the 
reign of al-Nu'man. Mention is made of hostilities 
with Arab tribes and anecdotes of his life recorded. 
At first a pagan, like all his male ancestors, he 
was baptised which did not prevent him remaining 
a polygamist. But there had previously been 
Chiistians in his family. His grandmother Hind 
above mentioned founded a monastery [cf. al-hira] 
and his sister of the same name (others say daughter) 
was a nun. Towards the end of his life he had 
the poet 'Adi b. Zaid put to death as his enemies 
had poisoned him against him. But he is said to 
have helped a son of the poet to obtain the same 
influential position with the Great King (KhusrawII) 
as his father had held. He himself was not long 
afterwards made prisoner by the Great King — it 
is said as a result of the machinations of this son 
of 'Adi — and died in prison. There are all sorts 
of legends giving details of his end. 

Bibliography ; Noldeke, Geschichte der 
Reiser und Araber, p. 347, note I, and Roth- 
stein, Die Dynastic der Lahmiden, p. 107— 120, 
where the lest of the literature is given. 

(A. Moberg) 

ai.-NU MAN B. TH ABIT. [See Al)C HanIfa.] 
al-NU'MAN b. Abi Abd Allah Muhammad 
n. Mansur b. Ahmad b. Haiyun al-TamImI al- 
Isma'ii.I al-Maghrib! Abu Hanifa, the greatest 
of Ism a 'ill jurists and a protagonist of 
the early Fatimids in Egypt. Nu'man ap- 
pears to have been derived from a Malik! stock 
in Kairawan, adopting the Isma'lli faith early in 
life. The exact date of his birth is not known, 
but it is probable that he was born in the last 
decades of the third century of the Hidjra. He 
began his service of the Fatimids by entering the 
service of al-Mahdi (first Fatimid caliph), and 
served him for the last nine jeirs of his life, i. e., 

3 13— 3 22 A. H. Thereafter he continued to serve 
al-Ka nn (second Fatimid caliph) for the whole 
of his life. During this time al-Nu'man was con- 
cerned chiefly with the study of history, philosophy 
and jurisprudence, and the composition of his 
numerous works. Just p.ior to al-Ka'im’s death 
which occurred in 335 (946), he was appointed 
a _ H|S _ rank rose during the time of Man- 

sur (third I a timid caliph) and he reached his 
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zenith in the time of the fourth Fatimid caliph, 1 On the palaeographic history of the character, cf. 
al-Mu c izz (died 365 — 976), whom he predeceased ARABIA, plate i. 

by two years. Officially he does not seem to have Bit liographyi W. Wright, Lectures on 

been appointed kadi L-kudat, a designation given the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 

for the first time to al-Nu c man’s elder son C AU; • Languages, Cambridge 1S90, p. 67 ; H. Zimmern, 

but during the reign of al-Mu c izz, al-Nu c man ac- Vergl. Grammatik der sent. Sprachen , Leipzig 
quired great power and was in effect the highest 1898, p. 31 — 32; Brockelmann, Precis de lingui- 

judicial functionary of the realm, and one of the stique semitique , transl. by W. Margais and M. 

most important figures in the hierarchy of the j Cohen, Paris 1910, p. 74, 87; do., Grundriss 

Da'wa (pronounced Da c wat by the Isma c llfs). J d. vergl. Grammatik d. sent. Sprachen , i. 136— 

Kadi al-Nu c man was a man of great talent, 137, 173 sq ., 202 sq., 220 sq,\ A. Schaade, 

learning and accomplishments: learned as a scholar, | SibawaihLs Lautlehre , Leyden 1911, index, s. v. 

prolific as an author, upright as a judge. Not I (A. J. Wensinck) 

many external facts of his life are known. Possibly ' NUR (a.), light, synonym daw 3 , also du 3 

he was a recluse immersed in juristic and philo- j and diya 3 (the latter sometimes used in the plural), 
sophical studies, and engaged in the composition j According to some authors, da tv 3 (diya 3 ) has a more 
of his numerous works. He was the founder of and intensive meaning than nur (cf. Lane, Arabic - 
is rightly regarded as the greatest exponent of j English Dictionary , s. v. daw 3 ); this idea has its 
Isma^Ili jurisprudence. According to the Isma c lli ; foundation in KuCan x. 5, where the sun is called 
tradition, he wrote nothing without consulting the ! diya 3 and the moon nur. The further deduction 

Imams who were his contemporaries; and his j from this passage that diya 3 is used for the light 

greatest work, the DaSPim al-Islam (The Pillais j of light producing bodies (sun) and nur on the 
of Islam), is regarded as almost the joint work ! other hand for the reflected light in bodies which do 
of Imam al-Mu c izz and Kadi al-Nu c man, and there- i not emit light (moon), is not correct, if we remember 
fore of the highest authority. It was the official I the primitive knowledge of natural science pos- 
corpus juris after the time of al-Mu c izz throughout sessed by the Arabs in the time of Muhammad, 
the Fatimid empire. In addition to being a jurist, nor is there any proof of it in later literature. The 
some of his other works are also considered as works on natural science and cosmology of the 

standard works by the Isma'ili doctors and are Arabs in the best period of the middle ages (Ibn 

still eagerly studied, for example, Asas al-Ta 3 wil al-Haitham, Kazwinl and later writers) in the great 
and Ta 3 wil al-DcbcLim (ta 3 wll), Shark al-Akhbar majority of cases use the term daw 3 and it there- 
and Iftitah al-Da^iva ( akhbcir ), and al-Madjalis fore seems justified to claim this word as a technical 
wa ’ l-Musayarat (wa'z). term in mathematics and physics. 

Al-Nu c raan was the founder of a distinguished Besides dealing with the subject in his Optics 
family of kadis , and both of his sons, c Ali and (Kitab al-Manazir) Ibn al-Haitham devoted a special 
Muhammad, attained the rank of chief kadis , kadi treatise to it entitled Kawl al-Jfasan b. al-Husain 
1 l-kudat . b. al-Haitham fi 'l- Daw 3 which has been published 

Kadi al-Nu c man died at Old-Cairo (Misr) on with a German translation by J. Baarmann in the 
Friday, the 29th of Djumada II, 363 (March 27, Z.D.M.G . , xxxvi. [1882], 195—237, from which 
974 )- we take the following details: 

Al-Nu c man was a prolific and versatile author, [ As regards light, two kinds of bodies are 
and the names of 44 of his works have come j distinguished, luminous (including the stars and 
down to us. Out of these, 22 are totally lost; j fire) and non-luminous (dark); the non-luminous 
18 are wholly, and 4 partially, preserved by the I are again divided into opaque and transparent, 
Western Ismahlls of India. Instead of giving a , the latter again into such as are transparent in 
complete list of his works, which may be found j all parts like air, water, glass, crystal etc. and 
elsewhere, I am only classifying them according such as only admit the light partly but the material 
to subjects, mentioning the most important of ■ of which is really opaque, such as thin cloth, 
them: A. Fikh: 14 works (Kitab al-Idah, Da'll im j The light of luminous bodies is an essential 
al-Islam, Mukhtasar al-Athar ); B. Munazara: , quality of the body, the reflected light of a body 

5 works; C. T a 3 w 1 1 (Allegorical Interpretation): in itself dark on the other hand is an accidental 

3 works ( Asds al-Tcdwil , Tcdwil al-Dad 3 i/n ); D. , quality of the body. 

Haka^ik (Esoteric Philosophy): 4 works; E. j In the opinion of mathematicians all the pheno- 
Aka id (Dogmatics): 6 works ( al-Kasuia al - \ mena of light are of one and the same character; 
mukhtara)\ F. Akhbar al-Sira: 3 works (Shark ; they consist of a heat from fire which is in the 
al-Akhbar ); G. Ta 3 rikh: 2 works ( Iftitah al- luminous bodies themselves. This is evident from 

Da wa ) ; H. \Va c z: 3 works (al-Madjalis wa the fact that one can concentrate rays of light 

l-Musciyarat ) ; I. Miscellaneous: 4 works. ! from the brightest luminous body, the sun, by 
bibliography'. An account of the life and j means of a burning-glass on one point and thus 
works of Kadi al-Nu c man may be found in the j set all inflammable bodies alight and that the 
jf.R.A.S . for 1934, January number, p. 1 — 32. { air and other bodies affected by the light of the 
Brief accounts may also be found in A. A. Fyzee, j sun become warm. Light and heat are thus identified 
Ismaili Law of IVills (Oxford 1933), p. 9-14, j or regarded as equivalent. The intensity of light, 
and Ivanow, Guide to Ismaili Literature (Royal : like that of heat, diminishes as the distance from 
siatic Society, London 1933), p. 37 — 40. 1 the source increases. 

(Fyzee) j Every luminous body whether its light is one 
Aral ' * | 1 twenty-fifth letter of the , of its essential qualities (direct) or accidental 
r 0 Lpi C a .P a 6et, with the numerical value of 1 (reflected), illuminates any body placed opposite it, 
g r oup of liquids ( al-huruf \ i. e. it sends its light out in all directions. All 
changes anil ^ ? uc ^ su bject to numerous i bodies whether transparent or opaque possess the 
assimi ations , cf. the Bibliography, power of absorbing light, the former have fuither 
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the power of transmitting it again; that a trans- I 8 (the light sent down = revelation)]. The light 
parent body (air, 1 water, etc.) also has the power j verse runs (as translated by ^Goldziher, in A oran- 

of absorbing light is evident from the fact that | auslegung , p. 183 sql)\ “Allah is the light of the 

the light becomes visible in it if it is cut with an heavens and of the earth; his light is like a niche 
opaque body: the light must therefore have already in which there is a lamp; the lamp is in a glass 
been in it. and the glass is like a shining star; it is lit from 

The penetration of light into a transparent body , a blessed tree, an olive-tree, neither an eastern 

takes place along straight lines (proof: the sun’s nor a western one; its oil almost shines alone 

rays in the dust-filled air of a dark room). This | even if no fire touches it; light upon light. Allah 

transmission of light in straight lines is an essential leads to his light whom he will, and Allah creates 
feature of light itself, not of the transparent body, ! allegories for man, and Allah knows all things”, 
for otherwise there must be in the latter specially From the context it is clear that we have to 
marked lines along which the light travels; such think of the light of religious knowledge, of the 
a hypothesis is however disproved by admitting truth which Allah communicates through his Prophet 
two or more rays of light at the same time into j to his creatures especially the believers (cf. also 
a dark room and watching them. 1 Sura xxiii. 4 °)* It I s P ure light, light upon light, 

The ray is defined as light travelling along a j which has nothing to do with fire (nar) ; which is lit 
straight line. The early mathematicians were of from an olive tree, perhaps not of this world (cf. 
the opinion that the process of seeing consisted in however A. J. \\ ensinck, T ree and Bird as cos- 

the transmission of a ray from the eye of the mological Symbols tn Western Asia , in Peril. Ak. 

observer to the object seen and the reflection from Amst ., 1921, p* 27 Lastly it is Allah as the 

it back to the eye. Opposed to this is Ibn al- all-knowing who instructs men and leads them 
Haitham’s view that the body seen — luminous to the light of his revelation (cf. Sura lxiv. 8). 
or opaque — sends out rays in all directions from It is clear that we have here traces of gnostic 
all points of which those going towaids the eye imagery but those rationalist theologians, who — 

of the observer collect in it and are perceived as whether to avoid any comparison of the creature 

the image of the body (cf. Optics , book i. 23: with God or to oppose the fantastic mystics — 
“Visio non fit radiis a visu emissis” and also interpreted the light of Allah as a symbol of his 

book ii. 23). good guidance probably diverged less from the 

There is no absolutely transparent body ; on the sense of the Kur’an than most of the metaphysicians 
contrary, every body even the transparent reflects of light. Passages are very frequent in the Kur’an 
a part of the light which strikes it (explanation in which Allah appears as the Knowing 
of the phenomena of twilight). According to j and the Guiding ( kadi ). One did not need to 
Aristotle, the heavens possess the highest and most look far for an exegesis on these lines. As Ash'art 
perfect degree of transparency. Ibn al-IIaitham observes ( Makalat . , ed. Ritter, ii. 534) the Mu'tazili 
challenges this statement and shows from a use I al-Husain al-Xadjdjar interpreted the light verse 
of the theory of the mathematician Abu Sa c d al- to mean that God guides the inhabitants of heaven 
'Ala b. Suhail, which is based on the well known and earth. The Zaidls also interpreted the light as 
rules of there fraction of light in passing through Allah’s good guidance [cf. the article SHI'a]. 
media of different densities, that the transparency From ca. xoo A. H. we find references to a pro- 
has no limits and that for every transparent body phetic doctrine of nur, and gradually to a more 
an even more transparent one can be found. general metaphysics of light, i. e. the doctrine that 

An explanation of the origin of the halo around God is essentially light, the prime light and as 
the moon, of the rainbow, its shape and its colours, such the source of all being, all life and all know- 
and of the rainbow to be seen at night in the ledge. Especially among the mystics in whose 
steamladen atmosphere of the bath, is given by emotional thinking, being, name and image coalesced, 
ICazwInl in his Cosmography, i. ^Adja’ib al-Makh- this speculation developed. Meditation on the Kur’an, 
lukat , ed. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1849, p. 100 sq.: i Persian stimuli, gnostic-Hermetic writings, lastly 
transl. Ethe, Leipzig 1 868, p. 205^.). Kazwlnl in j and most tenaciously, Hellenistic philosophy pro- 
his discussion replaces the raindrops by small j vided the material for new ideas. Kumait (d. 743 ) 
looking-glasses; Ibn al-IIaitham, on the other hand, j had already sung of the light emanating through 
deals with the problem in a much more conclusive ; Adam via Muhammad into the family of "All [cf. 
fashion by assuming a single or double reflection the article SHI'a] . The doctrine of light was dia- 
of light in spheres (cf. E. Wiedemann, I Vied. Ann., - lectically expounded by Sahl al-Tustarl (d. 896) 
vol. xxxix., 1890, p. 575). ; (see also Massignon, Tcxtes incd ., p. 39 and the 

Bibliography. References given in the article sahl aL-TUSTARI). 
article. (Willy Hartnf.r) ! The fiist representatives of a metaphysics of 

The doctrine that God is light and reveals him- light in Islam readily fell under the suspicion of 
self as such in the world and to man is very old | Manicliaeanism, i. e. of the dualism of mtr and 

and widely disseminated in Oriental religions as zttlma (darkness) as the eternal principles. The 

well as in Hellenistic gnosis and philosophy. We 1 tradition of Tirmidhi that Allah created in darkness 
cannot here go into the early history; it will be ] [cf. the article khalk] must have aroused mis- 
sufficient to refer to some parallels in the Old \ givings. The physician Razi (d. 923 or 932), although 
and New Testaments, e. g. Gen. i. 3; Isaiah, lx. a Hellenistic philosopher, adopted ideas from Persia 
I, 19; Zech., tv. ; John, i. 4 — 9; iii. 19; v. 35 ; and was for this refuted or cursed by various 
viii. 12; xii. 35 and Rev., xxi. 23 sq. theologians and philosophers. Many mystics also 

How Muhammad became acquainted with this (e. g. Halladj; according to Massignon, Passion , 
teaching we do not know, but the Kur’an has its p. 150131. wrongly) were accused of this dualism, 
“light” verses [notably Sura xxiv. 35, the “light But the speculations about nur found a power- 
verse” proper; cf. with it Sura xxxiii. 45 (Mu- ful support from the ninth century in the monistic 

hammad as lamp); Ixi. 8 sq. (Allah’s light); lxiv. doctrine of light of the Neo-Platonists (we do not 
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know of any Persian monism of light) which was 
compatible with the monism of Islam. The father 
of this doctrine is Plato, who in his Politeia , 506 D 
sqq. compares the idea of the good in the super- 
sensual world with Helios as the light of the 
physical world. The contrast is not therefore between 
light and darkness but between the world of 
ideas or mind and its copy, the physical world of 
bodies, in the upper world pure light, in the 
lower world light more or less mixed with darkness. 
Among the Xeo-Platonists the idea of the good 
= the highest God = pure light. This identification 
was also facilitated by the fact that according to 
Aristotle’s conception light is nothing corporeal 
{De a /lima , ii. 7, 418b; . . . outs oevp olio'' o/.uc 

do ZTroppo i) au/iBToq). From the context which 
is however not all clear, it appears that Aristotle 
regarded light as an effective force (hepysia). This 
is however of no importance here. Many Aiistotelian 
forces and Platonic ideas ate described by Xeo- 
Pythagoieans and Neo-Platonists sometimes as 
forces and sometimes as substances (spintual). 
With Aristotle av.oTop (darkness) was conceived 
not as something positive but as 'TTspyne (privatio, 
the absence of light). 

From this developed the doctrine which we find 
in the Arabic “Theology of Aristotle”. Not far 
from the beginning (ed. Dieterici, p. 3) it is said: 
the power of light (kmtnoa nuriya) is communicated 
by the prime cause, the creator, to the Vi/ and 
by the ail to the world soul, then from the ail 
through the world soul to nature and from the 
world soul through nature to things which originate 
and decay. The whole process of this creative 
development proceeds without movement and time- 
lessly. But God who causes the force of light to 
pour forth is also light (nur) occasional synonyms: 
husn, bahcf), the “prime light” (p. 51) or (p. 44) the 
“light of lights”. Light (p. 51) is essentially in 
God, not a quality (sifa) for God has no qualities • 
but works through his being (hu-oiya) alone. The 
light flows through the whole world, particularly 
the world of men. From the supersensual original 
(p. 150), the first man ( insan c aili), it flows over 
the second man ( insan nafsant) and from him to 
the third ( insan djismant). These are the originals 
of the so-called real men. Light is of course found 
in its purest form in the souls of the wise and 
the good (p. 51). It should be noted also that 
nur as a spiritual force ( iTthdnl , z akl!) is distin- 
guished from fire (nar) which is said to be only 
a force in matter with definite quality (p. 85). 
Fire of course like everything else has its super- 
sensual original. But this is more connected with 
life than with light. 

The elevation of the soul to the divine world 
of light corresponds to the creative descent of 
light (p. 8). When the soul has passed on its return 
beyond the world of the c ail, it sees there the pure 
light and the beauty of God, the goal of all mystics. 

Although the author of the Liber de cans is is 
of the opinion that nothing can be predicated 
legarding God, yet he has to call him the prime 
cause and more exactly pure light (§ 5, ed. Barden- 
e wer, p. 69) and as such the origin of all being 
and all knowledge (in God is wudtud = ma'rifa- 
see §23, p. 103). J ’ 

The light emanated by God may, if it is legarded 

DarK\r'’^ Pendent eDtity ’ be P laced at various 
lovianc he system - 11081 philosophers and theo- 

8 “ S connect it with the ruh or \ikl or identify 


it with them, sometimes also with life ( hayat ), but 
this must be more closely investigated. 

The great philosophers in Islam, Farabi and Ibn 
Sina, connected the doctrine of light with the Vf/ 
in metaphysics as well as in psychology. Farabi 
is fond of using many synonyms for the light of 
God and the c ail (baha? etc.; see e. g. Der Muster- 
staat , ed. Dieterici, p. 13 sqq.). In the biography 
of Farabi in Ibn Abi Usaibi c a ( c Uyun , ed. Muller, 
ii. 134 — 140) a prayer is attributed to him in which 
God is invoked as the “prime cause of things and 
light of the earth and of heaven”. Ibn Sina like 
Farabi takes up the doctiine of light in theology 
and further develops it. In his psychological writings 
he regards the light as a link of the soul and 
body (cf. Sahl al-Tustari who places nur between 
ruh and tin in the four elements of man). In the 
Kitdb al-Isharat (ed. Forget, Leyden 1892, p. 126 
sq.) he even reads the whole metaphysical doctrine 
of the c ail of the Aristotelians into the light verse 
of the Kur’an. Light is the c akl bi 'l-ft’l, file the 
’■ail fa^dl and so on. Allah’s nur is therefore like 
the nous of Aristotle 1 This discovery of Ibn Slna’s 
was incorporated in the pious reflections of Ghazali 
(in MiLaridj al-Kuds fl Maddridp Ma c rifat al- 
Nafs , Cairo 1927, p. 58 sq.). 

The best expositions of the further developments 
of speculation on nur, especially among the gnostics 
and mystics, are in Massignon’s articles KARMATIANS 
and TASAWWUF. 

Bibliography. Clermont-Ganneau, La lampe 
et Volivier dans le Coran (in R. H. R., lxxxi., 
1920, p. 213 — 259); W. H. T. Gairdner, al- 
Ghazali's Mishidt al-Anwdr and the Ghazali - 
Problem (in Lsl., v., 1914, p. 121 — 153); do., 
al-Ghazalf s Mishiat al-Anwdr , transl. with in- 
troduction, London 1924; cf. also the articles 
‘aki., ai.-insan al-kamil, jshrakIyCn, suhra- 

WARDl (.4L-M_AKTUL). (Tj. DE BOER) 

NUR ALLAH al-Saiyid b. al-Saiyid Sharif 
al-Mar'ash! al-Husaini al-Shushtari, commonly 
called Kadi Nnr Allah, was born in 956 (1549). 
He was descended from an illustrous family of the 
Mar'ashl Saiyids and settled in Shushtar. He left 
his native place for India and settled in Lahore 
where he attracted the notice of Hakim Abu ’I-Fath 
(d. 997 = 1588) and through his presentation to 
Emperor Akbar (963 — 1014 = 1556 — 1605), he 
was appointed Kadi of Lahore in lieu of al-Shaikh 
Mu'ln (d. 995 = 1586). c Abd al-Kadir Bada’uni, 
iii. 137. says that he was, “although a Shi c ah. 
a just, pious and learned man. He was flogged 
to death in 1019 (1610), on account of his 
religious opinions, by the order of the Emperor 
Djahangir (1014 — 1037 = 1605 — 1628). He is 
regarded as al-Shahid al-Tkdlith. “the third martyr”, 
by the Shl'is and his tomb in Akbaiabad is visited 
by numerous Shl c as from all parts of India. 

He is the author of innumerable works of which 
the following may be quoted: I. Hashiya ' ala 
V- Baidau'l , a supercommentary to al-Baidawi s 
commentary on the Kur’an, entitled Anwar al- 
Tuuzll- Asiatic Society of Bengal MSS., List of the 
Government Collection , p. 16; 2. HasJiiya Sharn 
/ l/a dll c ala ’l- Tad/ rid, glosses to Kushdji’s com- 
mentary on X'aslr al-Din al-Tusi’s Compendium 
of metaphysics and theology, entitled Tadjrid al- 
LCalam : Loth, Ind. Off., N°. 471, xv.; 3. Ihidi 
al-Hakle wa-hhdk al-Bdtil, a polemical work against 
Sunnism written in reply to Fadl b. Ruzbahan s 
work entitled Ibtdl al-Batil , a treatise in refutation 
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of the Kashf al-Hakk wa-Nahdp al-Sidk by Hasan 
b. Yusuf b. 'All al-Halll : Bankipore Library, 
Khuda Bakhsh Cat. vol. 14, p. 172. Ferangi 
Mahall Library, Lucknow, f. 108; Rampur Library, 
p. 2S1; Asiatic Society of Bengal (List of 
Arabic MSS., p. 23); 4. Madjdlh al-Mii'minJn , 
biographies of famous Shi'as from the beginning 
of Islam to the rise of the Safawi dynasty in 
Persian: Bankipore Library Cat., p. 766; Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Cat., p. 59; Ethe, Ind. Off., 
Is 0 . 704 and Rieu, Cat. of Persian MSS. in the 
Brit. Mus. , p. 337a. Printed in Tihran 126S. 

Bibliography. Muhammad b. Hasan al- 
Hurr al-Amuli, Ami al-Amil fl ^i'iumul Djabal 
Amul ’, 73; Muhammad Bakir b. Zain al- 
'Abidin al-MusawI, Rauf at al-Diannut fi A foul 
a/l U lamp via ’ l-Sadat , iv. 220; ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al-Badauni, Muntakhab al-Tawatthh , iii. 137 
and Rieu, Cat. of Persian MSS. in the Brit. 
Mus., p. 337 b . (M. FIidayet Hosain) 

NUR al-DAWLA. [See Dubais.] 

NUR al-DIN MUHAMMAD, an Ortokid. 
He was the son and successor of Fakhr al-Din 
Kara-Arslan, lord of Hisn Kaifa and of a con- 
siderable part of Diyar Bakr (Ibn al-Athir, Kamil , 
ed. Tornberg, xi. 217) who, according to Ibn 
al-Athir (xi. 207), died in 562 (1166 — 1167) but 
according to the numismatic evidence may have 
lived till 570 or 571 (van Berchem, Abh. Ges. 
Wiss. Gott., N.F., vol. ix/iii., 1907, p. 143, note 3). 
Nur al-Din married the daughter of Sultan Kflfdj 
Arslan but when he treated her disgracefully, his 
father-in-law was very angry and threatened him 
with war. In consequence Nhr al-Din appealed for 
help to Salah al-Din who after fruitless negotiations 
took the field against Kflldj Arslan in 576. Nar 
al-Din came to him in his camp on the Gok-su 
(this should be the reading in Barhebraeus, Citron. 
Syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 356) and was received by him 
with great honour. Soon afterwards his father-in-law 
made peace with him and with SalSh al-Din. When 
the latter in 578 took the field against c Izz al-Din 
of al-Mawsil, Nar al-Din showed himself at once 
ready to pay homage to him and assist him at 
the siege of al-Mawsil. The powerful Aiyubid 
rewarded him with the important town of Amid, 
which he took in the following year (579) and 
gave him (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 324). Of all the 
wealth collected in this town Salah al-Din only 
took for himself the 1,040,000 volumes which its 
library is said to have contained (Barhebraeus, 
op. cit ., p. 362). In the following year (580), Nur 
al-Din took part in the unsuccessful siege of 
al-Karak (Barhebraeus, p. 364). When Saladin 
in 581 (1185—1186) again advanced against al- 
Mawsil, in place of Nur al-Din who was ill, his 
brother ‘Imad al-Din accompanied him. Nur al-Din 
died soon afterwards and left to his son Kutb 
al-Din Sukman II rule over Hisn Kaifa and Amid. 
'Imad al-Din on hearing of his brother’s death 
hurried from Salah al-Din’s camp before al-Mawsil 
to Hisn Kaifa but found his nephew already fully 
installed here. He therefore seized the fortress of 
Khartabirt where he became the founder of a 
branch of the Ortokids. 

Bibliography, see the article ortokids. 

(E. Honigmann) 

NUr al-DIN Abu ’i.-Kasim Mahmud b. Tmad 
ai.-Din Zengi, called al-Malik al-'Adil, a tab eg 
of Halab and Damascus. Nur al-Din was 
born in Shawwal 51 1 (Febr. 1118) and took part 


under his father iD the siege of Kal'at Dia'bar 
where the latter was murdered in Rabi' II 541 
(Sept. 1146). His kingdom was then divided between 
his two sons, Saif al-Din Ghazi [q. v.] who took 
possession of al-Mawsil, and Nur al-Din who 
established himself in Halab. Scarely had the news 
of ‘Imad al-Din's death reached Joscelin II who 
lived in Tell Bashir [q. v.] than the latter entered 
into negotiations with the people of Edessa, mainly 
Armenians, the chief stronghold of the Crusaders, 
which ‘Imad al-Din had taken shortly before and 
assured himself of their cooperation in his pro- 
posed attack on the city. He was thus able to 
occupy the city without difficulty and its Muslim 
garrison took refuge in the citadel. When Nur 
al-Din heard this he hurried thither by forced 
marches; Joscelin fled and Edessa fell into the 
hands of Nur al-Din who wreaked a terrible ven- 
geance on the treacherous Christians, laid the 
city completely waste and left only a few citizens 
in it. In the following year he invaded the district 
of Halab and took from the Christians Artah and 
Kafarlatha and several other places. The news of 
the fall of Edessa in 539 (1 144) made a tremendous 
! impression in Europe and induced the Pope 
Eugenius III on Dec. 1, 1145 to send a letter to 
Louis ATI and the knights of France in which he 
i demanded a new crusade and in the spring of 
1 146 to send St. Bernard of Clairvaux to preach 
. the crusade. He was listened to with enthusiasm; 

, on receiving the Pope’s message Louis had already 
declared himself ready to take the crusader’s 
vow and finally the Hohenstaufen Conrad III was 
also won over. In the first half of the year 1147 
the two kings set out and after great difficulties 
and considerable losses through starvation, epidemics 
and enemy attacks, the European armies joined 
one another in Palestine in the spring of 1148. 
It was decided to attack Damascus which was 
then nominally in the power of the BDrid Mudjir 
al-Din Abak b. Muhammad although the real 
ruler was one of his Mamluks named Mu'in al- 
Din Anar. In Rabi' I 543 (July n 4 8) the 
Christians began the siege of the town from the 
southwest. 1 he first few days were spent in heavy 
fighting with great losses on both sides. In the 
meanwhile Mu in al-Din had appealed for assistance 
to Saif al-Din Ghazi. The latter set out with a 
large army and was joined od the way by his brother 
Nur al-Din. Before giving the hard pressed Mu'in 
al-Din the assistance he desired he sent him a 
letter in which he demanded the surrender of the 
town to his deputy in order to have a base in 
case of a defeat ; but if he was victorious he would 
leave the town at oDce. But as Mu'in al-Din did 
not trust him completely he endeavoured instead 
to frighten the Christians by threats and declared 
that if they did not retreat he would hand over 
the town to Saif al-Din who would certainly drive 
the invaders completely out of Syria. These re- 
presentations, supported by the gold of Damascus, 
did not fail to influence the eastern leaders who 
were able to appreciate the situation much better 
than their European allies. But as they had not 
the courage to propose that the siege should be 
at once abandoned, they suggested in the council 

n JTh ln ! night of the J ul y z6 -27, u 4 8 

that the camp should be moved from west to 
east because, they said, the walls on this side 
were not so strong and the attack would not be 
impeded by gardens. The besiegers followed the 
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advice of those possessing local knowledge but began to intrigue against Nur al-Din and the 
soon saw that they had been deceived because latter offered him Ball's instead; Mudjlr al-Din 
the terrain on the east side offered even greater however was not satisfied, but settled in Baghdad 
difficulties in every respect and there was there- where he remained till his death as a protege of 
fore nothing left for them but to withdraw in the caliph al-Muktafi. In 551 (1156) Nur al-Din 
order to resume the siege another time. When made a peace with Baldwin III of Jerusalem, 
Bertrand, the son of Count Alfonso of Toulouse whereby the latter gave up the annual tribute which 
who had just died, took the fortress of al- c ArTma Damascus had had to pay him since the time of 
and threatened the district of Tripoli Count Raymond Mudjlr al-Din and ceded the half of the lands of 
of Tripoli appealed to Nur al-Din and Mu‘in al- Harim. In spite of this about the end of the year 
Din who had joined one another in Baalbek; 551 (Feb. 1157) Baldwin fell upon a defenceless 
the two Muslim leaders supported by a contingent encampment of Arabs and Turkomans in the neigh- 
sent by Saif al-Din hurried to his help. Bertrand bourhood of Baniyas, took the men prisoners and 
had to surrender; the fortress was destroyed and carried off their cattle. As a result the war broke 
he himself taken prisoner. The Christians then out again and the Christians were defeated, some 
prepared to invade the district of Halab; Nur al- on the Euphrates by the governor of Damascus, 
Din however anticipated them, defeated them at Asad al-Din Shirkuh, some in the vicinity of Damas- 
Vaghra taking much booty, which he divided among cus by Nur al-Dln’s brother, the emir Nasir al-Din. 
his brother Saif al-Din, the caliph al-Muktafi and Many prisoners were brought to Damascus and 
the Saldjuk sultan Mas'ud. At the beginning of the put to death by Nur al-Dln’s orders in revenge 

following year (May 1149) Nur al-Din invaded the for the Muslims killed at Baniyas. Nur al-Din 

region of Antakiya, laid waste the country with then attacked Baniyas and destroyed the town but 
the suburb of Harim and laid siege to the fortress could not take the citadel; he retired on the 
of Innib. Prince Raymond of Antioch hastened approach of Baldwin. The latter rebuilt the ruined 
up with a small army to attack Nur al-Din but town, dismissed a number of his troops and 
was enticed into an ambush and fell in the fight, intended to return to Tiberias, but was surprised 
Nur al-Din then went with his victorious forces on the way by Nur al-Din and suffered a disastrous 
doing great damage as he went, close up to Antioch defeat (Djumada I 552 = end of June II 57). Another 
in order to inspire the inhabitants with terror, attempt by Nur al-Din to take the town was also 
and on his way back took Harim and forced the unsuccessful ; he again raised the siege on the 
strong fortress of Famiya (Apamea) near Hamat ' approach of Baldwin. Very soon afterwards he 
to surrender. About the same time Saif al-Din died fell very ill and a rumour spread that he had died, 
and his brother and successor Kutb al-Din Mawdud ; The Christians thereupon attacked Shaizar [q. v.] 
prepared to fight Nur al-Din, but the dispute was j which had been severely damaged by an earthquake, 
settled amicably [cf. the article mawdUd]. Soon ! and had along with Baalbek shortly before fallen 

afterwards (545 = 1151 or 546= 1 151-1 152) Nur : into the hands of Nur al-Din. The attack failed 

al-Din succeeded in capturing his enemy Joscelin II j however owiDg to the jealousies among the Frankish 
of Edessa. The latter had previously won a victory leaders. On the other hand, they were successful 
over Nar al-Din and treated him very scornfully, after two months siege in taking Harim in the 
When one night he was travelling with only a following year and in inflicting a severe defeat 
few followers to Antioch he was surprised by a on Nur al-Din on the Jordan (Djumada 553 = 
troop of Turkomans in the pay of Nur al-Din and July 1158). About the same time the emperor 
brought to Halab where he remained a prisoner Manuel 1 Comnenos appeared in Syria to chastise 
till his death, while Nur al-Din gradually took I the rebel governor of Cilicia and prince Raynal 
all the fortresses belonging to the country of of Antioch who had undertaken an expedition against 
Edessa. In order to split up the Christian forces I Cyprus. After receiving the submission of the 
and to bring some relief to the Muslims besieged princes, the emperor resolved to join Baldwin in 
in c Askalan, he made an agreement with his enemy, an attack on Halab at the beginning of 1159. 
the prince of Damascus, Mudjlr al-Din Abak, and ! Nar al-Din however escaped the danger which 
in Safar 548 (May 1 1 53) they both appeared before j threatened him by releasing the Christian prisoners, 
the walls of Baniyas [q. v.]. But when the irresolute ] He then concluded a truce Dr four months with 
Mudjlr al-Din would undertake no serious steps ! Baldwin, took Harran and al-Rakka from his brothel 
against the Christians, they soon abandoned the Nasir al-Din and invaded the lands of sultan 
siege and sepaiated without having achieved any- ' K?l?dj Arslan II [q.v.]; but when Baldwin began 
thing. When 'Askalan, was forced to capitulate to lay waste Nur al-Dln’s territory, the lattei 
after an eight months siege the Christians began ! hurried back to Halab and Baldwin retired. About 
to cast covetous eyes on the great and wealthy this time conditions in Egypt began to attract the 
city of Damascus, especially as Mudjlr al-Din acted attention of Nur al-Din and from the year 5$fi 
almost as if he were their vassal. In order to ( 1 1 6 1 ) his history is so closely bound up with 
thwart their plans, Nur al-Din endeavoured to gain that of Saladin that it is Sufficient to refer to the 


over Mudjlr al-Din by pretended friendship and article on the latter for the main facts. Only the 
by making false charges against them persuaded following need be added here. In 558 (1163' 
him to get rid of his chief emirs so that Mudjlr Nar al-Din had planned an invasion of the count) 
al-Din thus lost his most reliable friends. When Nur of Tripoli and encamped before Hisn al-Akrud 
al-Din suddenly appeared before the gates of the [q. v.] and was preparing to storm it when he 
city they were opened to him by his friends in was suddenly attacked by the Christians. lb’ 
Damascus as had been prearranged. Mudjlr al-Din troops who were quite unprepared were scattered 
too- refuge in the citadel and summoned the and Nar al-Din himself only escaped with difficulty. 

"«7 S ^' s assistance but surrendered the Nevertheless he succeeded by exerting all hi' 

I n ^ 6 ° re arr ' ve <l (Safar 549 = April 1154). efforts in raising a new army in a short time 
ompensation he received IJims. There he with which he again advanced on Harim Altei 
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winning a decisive victory over the Christian relief 
force, he took Harim by storm (Ramadan 55 S — 
Aug. 1163) and a few months later also forced 
Baniyas to surrender. When the atabeg of Mawsil, 
Nur al-Din’s brother Kutb al-Din Mawdud, at the 
end of 565 (Sept. 1 1 70) died and his younger 
son Saif al-Din Ghazi was chosen successor by the 
emirs, Nur al-Din went there and said that Saif 
al-Din should have al-Mawsil but was to give 
Sindjar to his elder brother ‘Imad al-Din Zangi. In 
56S (1173) he invaded Asia Minor and took several 
towns; on his relations with the Saldjuk sultan 
there see the article kIlidj arslan II. While he 
was still on this expedition, an envoy arrived 
from the ‘Abbasid caliph of Baghdad bearing a 
diploma recognising Nur al-Din as lord of al- 
Mawsil, al-Djazira, Irbil, Khilat. Syria, Egypt and 
Konya. He died on nth Shawwal 569 (May 15, 
1174) in Damascus of a disease of the larynx 
i^illat al-khawanik) and was buried in the citadel ; 
his body was later brought to the madrasa founded 
by him at the entrance to the Suk Khawwastn. 

With reference to Nur al-Din, Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 
265 says: “I have studied the careers of the rulers 
of the past but from the time of the legitimate caliphs 
and 'Omar b. 'Abd al- c AzIz I have found none who 
led a purer life or had greater enthusiasm for 
righteousness”. As a pious Muslim convinced of 
the truth of the Prophet’s mission, he was always 
eager to follow out in exact detail the many 
prescriptions of the Kur’an and the Sunna regarding 
the conduct of believers in private and public 
life. He was distinguished by a remarkable love 
of justice which was seen for example in the fact 
that he would never punish on mere suspicion 
alone and was able to check any arbitrariness on 
the part of the lower courts also, and avarice and 
selfishness were entirely foreign to his character. 
He never gave way to the temptation always at 
hand to enrich himself at the expense of the 
treasury; on the contrary, he applied the proceeds 
of the booty taken in war to pious foundations 
and public works for the benefit of Islam. Among 
the important cities of Syria the fortifications of 
which were renovated by him, Ibn al-Athir mentions 
(xi. 267) the following: Damascus, Hims, Hamat, 
Halab, Shaizar and Baalbek, and mosques, schools, 
hospitals and caravanserais were built everywhere. 
On his great activity as a builder cf. the article 
Damascus; cf. also Fleischer, Mihcdil Mesakas 
Cultur-Statistik von Damascus {Kleinere Schriften, 
iii. 306 sqq.). He was also a generous patron of 
scholars in whom he took great interest; on the 
battlefield he earned the admiration of his soldiers 
by his personal bravery, which was coupled with 
unusual talent as a general. If on the other hand 
he was guilty of acts which are not quite compatible 
with humane warfare, like the massacre in Edessa 
on the recapture of the town and the slaughter 
of the Christian prisoners in Damascus after 
Baldwin’s attack on the defenceless Muslims at 
Baniyas, it should be remembered that this was 
no breach of the practice of war of the time. 

I he constant aim of his efforts was the expulsion 
of the Christians from Syria and Palestine and to 
this object he remained faithful throughout his life. 
In the political history of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Nur al-Din played an unusually important part 
and laid a firm foundation on which Saladin was 
later able to build. 
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SALADIN. (K. V. ZETTERSTEEN) 

NUR al-DIN Abu ’l-Harith Arslan Shah 
b. Mas'Cd b. Mawdud b. ZangI, called al-Malik 
al-'Adil, lord of al-Mawsil. After the death 
of his father [q. v.] in Sha'ban 589 (Aug. 1193) 
Nur al-Din succeeded him; the real ruler however 
in the early years of his tenure of office was the 
governor of the citadel, the eunuch Mudjahid al- 
Din Kaimaz al-Zainl, who is described not only 
as a pious and learned man but as an official much 
concerned with the welfare of the people. He died 
in Rabi' I 595 (Jan. 1199) or, according to another 
statement, in Safar of the same year (Dec. 1198). 
Many buildings, such as mosques, monasteries, 
schools and bridges, which the city of al-Mawsil 
owes to him, are evidence of his interest in the 
welfare of the community. When the officials of 
Nur al-Din’s uncle, the lord of Sindjar, ‘Imad al- 
Dfn Zangi b. Mawdud, seized several places in 
the neighbourhood of Nasibin, but really belonging 
to the territory of al-Mawsil, Nur al-Din after 
long and fruitless negotiations decided to seize the 
town of Nasibin. 'Imad al-Din then died and was 
succeeded by his son Kutb al-Din Muhammad. 
The change in the throne caused Nur al-Din to 
hasten; in Djumada I 594 (March-April 1198) 
he set out with a large army. Kutb al-Din was 
defeated and turned to the Aiyubid al-'Adil [q.v.] 
with an appeal for help while Nur al-Din established 
himself in Nasibin; but his army melted away 
through sickness and death and on the approach 
of al-'Adil he evacuated the town and returned 
to al-Mawsil (Ramadan 594 = July-Aug. 1198) 
whereupon al-'Adil laid siege to Mardin. In Mu- 
rrain 595 (Nov. 1198) the ruler of Egypt 
al-'Aziz died and when his successor al-Afdal 
recalled al-'Adil’s Egyptian troops and also made 
an alliance with Nur al-Din, al-'Adil had to with- 
draw and leave the conduct of the siege of Mardin 
to his son al-Kamil [q. v.]. Nur al-Din then took 
the field and along with his two cousins Kutb al- 
Din Muhammad and Sindjar Shah b. GhSzi,"lo"rd of 
Djazlrat b. 'Omar, encamped before Dunaisir [q.v ] 
After two months there they moved their camp 
to Harzam between Dunaisir and Mardin. In the 
meanwhile, the inhabitants of Mardin had exhausted 
their supplies; in addition devastating epidemics 
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broke out which still further reduced the ranks of the ; 
defenders 5 the commander therefore sent a message j 
to al-Kamil and declared himself ready to surrender I 
the town within a definite period on condition 
that he was allowed to import sufficient food. : 
x\l-Kamil agreed but with the artival of X'ur al- 
Dln the people of Mardin plucked up their courage ! 
and resolved to continue the struggle. Al-Kamil ; 
might almost have taken the town by treachery ; 1 
although Kutb al-Din. pretended to be devoted i 
to Xur al-Din he was really secretly attached to ! 
al-Kamil and had promised him to take to flight | 
at once in case of an encounter. When the troops i 
were drawn up for battle he was placed in such 
a position however that there was no possibility 
of escape on the narrow' battlefield. Al-Kamil was 
defeated and fled to Damascus to his father (Shawwal 
595 = Aug. 1199). As to Nar al-Din, he fell sick 
and could not follow’ up his victory but returned 
to al-Mawsil. After he had recovered from his 
illness, he went in Sha c ban 597 (May— June 1201) 
with Kutb al-Din to Harran to resume the struggle 
with al-'Adil. When he reached Ra 3 s al- c Ain, 
envoys came to him from al- Malik al-Fa 3 iz b. al- 
c Adil who lived in Harran to seek peace and as 
he knew that the other Aiyubids wished to make 
peace with al- c Adil and deadly epidemics had broken 
out among his troops, he granted their request 
for a return to the status quo and returned to 
al-Mawsil. In the year 600 (1203 — 1204), Kutb 
al-Din openly paid homage to al- c Adil and had 
the khutba read in his name; Nur al-Din could 
not permit this and took possession of Nasibln 
except the citadel. This also would probably have \ 
fallen into his hands if the news that the lord of j 
Irbil, Muzaffar al-Din Kokburi [q. v.], had invaded 
the territory of al-Mawsil in his absence and had 
wrought great havoc, had not forced him to return. 
After he had ascertained that the accounts that 
had reached him were much exaggerated he turned 
his attention to Tell A c far which belonged to 
Sindjar and laid siege to it. But fortune did not 
favour him. It is true that he succeeded in taking 
Tell A c far ; then a number of Mesopotamian 
princes allied themselves with Kutb al-Din and 
Nur al-Din could not face their combined strength. 
When it came to a battle he was completely routed 
and had to surrender Tell A c far and make peace 
(beg. 601 = late summer 1204). The relations 
between Nur al-Din and Kutb al-Din had never 
been particularly friendly and matters did not 
improve when Nur al-Din gave his daughter in 
marriage to one of al-^Adil’s sons. On the occasion 
of this union of the two dynasties, Nur al-Din’s 
viziers proposed to him to conclude an alliance 
with al- c Adil so that he might himself take pos- : 
session of Pjazirat Ibn c Omar which was under the 
rule of Mu'izz al-Din Mahmud b. Sindjar Shall and 
that al- c Adil should occupy Kutb al-Din’s territory. : 
This plan which was entirely in keeping with Nur 
al-Din’s desires w'as also approved by al- c Adil and 
the latter undertook a campaign against the east. On j 
this campaign in a short time he took al-Khabur 
and Nasibln and besieged Sindjar. While Kutb 
al-Din was preparing to fight to defend his capital, ' 
*' ,ur _ al-Din equipped an army which was to join 
al- Adil s. Then a sudden change took place in 
the political situation. The lord of Irbil, Muzaffar 
al-Din Kokburi, who had promised Kutb ai-Din ! 
to intervene with al- c Adil on his behalf but had j 
been unsuccessful, now proposed to Nur al-Din to ! 


i , 

join him against al-‘Adil. ^JS'uix al-Din agreed and 
when the Aiyiibid ruler of Halab al-Malik al-Zahir 
and the Saldjuk Sultan of Konya Kaikhusraw I b. 
Kflfdj Arslan [q.v.] joined the alliance and al- 
‘Adil was further ordered by the ‘Abbasid caliph 
al-Nasir [q. v.] to abandon his hostile plans, he 
had finally to yield, especially as his emirs had 
no inclination to continue the campaign. In the 
end Kutb al-Din was left in possession of Sindjar 
and al-'Adil returned to Harran. Nur al-Din 
died at the end of Radjab 607 (Jan. 1211) and 
was succeeded by his son al-Malik al-Kahir c Izz 
al-Din Mas c ud. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan , Wafaydt 
al-A'yan , ed. Wustenfeld, N a . 81 (transl. de 
Slane, i. 174 sq.) ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil. , ed. 
Tornberg, xii. 87 sq., 97 — 99, IOI, 110 sq., 
1 19, 126 sq., 187 — 189, 191—193; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , 
ed. Reiske, iv. 145, 163, 207, 243; Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades , Historiens oricntaux, 
i. 71, 74, 82, 86; Il/ii. 6, 346 — 362; Khalil 
Edhem, Duvsel-i isldmlye , p. 233; de Zambaur, 
Manuel de genealogie et de chronologic, p. 226. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

NUR DJAHAN, name given toMihral- 
N i s a’, the famous queen of Djahangir, the Mughal 
Emperor. She was born at Kandahar in 1577 when 
her father, Ghiyath Beg, was migrating from Persia 
to Hindustan {Mahathir al-Umara J , i. 129). In the 
reign of Akbar she was married to ‘All Kuli Beg, 
a Persian who had rendered distinguished military 
service to the Emperor and who, because of his 
bravery, was known as Shir Afgan. The assas- 
sination of her first husband will always remain 
a matter of controversy, some regarding it as a 
repetition of the story of David and Uriah, others 
holding the view that he had been suspected of 
disloyalty. It was not however until four years 
later, in 1611, that she became, at the age of 
thirty-four, the wife of Djahangir. In the eleventh 
year of that monarch’s reign her name was changed 
fiom Nur Mahall to Nur Djahan ( Tiizuk-i Diahan- 
giri , ed. Rogers and Beveridge, i. 319). 

An extraordinarily beautiful woman, well-versed 
in Persian literature in an age when few women 
were cultured, ambitious and masterful, she entirely 
dominated her husband, until eventually Djahangir 
j was king in name only. The chroniclers record 
that she sometimes sat in the jharoka , that coins 
were struck in her name, and that she even dared to 
issue farmans ( Ikbalndma , p. 54 — 57). She became 
the leader of fashion and is said to have invented the 
c atr-i Djahangiri, a special kind of rose-water. Her 
style in gowns, veils, brocade, lace, jand her farqh-i 
candani (carpets of sandalwood colour) were known 
throughout the length and breadth of Hindustan. 

Ably assisted in political affairs by her father, 
now known as 1 ‘timad al-Dawla, and her biothei, 
Asaf KKan , she dispensed all patronage thus 
falling foul of the older nobility led by Mahabat 
Khan. The history of the last years of Djahangn’s 
reign is the history of Nur Djahan’s efforts at 
paving the way for the succession of her son-in- 
law, Prince Shahriyar. But the death of her father, 
combined with the fact that Asaf Khan was sup- 
porting the claim of his own son-in-law, Prince 
Khurram, considerably weakened her power. On 
the death of Djahangir, in I627, she was com- 
pletely outwitted by Asaf Khan, her candidate 
was defeated, and Prince Khurram ascended the 
throne as Shah Djahan. The last eighteen years 
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of this remarkable woman’s life during the reign 
of Shah Djahan are unimportant to the historian 
of Mughal India. 

Bibliography. Mir tarn id Khan. Ikbalnama 
Djahan girt , Calcutta 1865; Shahnawaz Khan, 
Alrfathir al-Umara y , in Bibliotheca Inaica , i. 127— 
134; Beni Prasad, History of Jahangir , 1922. 

_ (C. Collin' Davies) 

NUR MUHAMMADI, the technical term for 
the pre-existence of the soul of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad; the predestined essence of the last 
of the prophets is said to have been created first of 
all, in the form of a dense and luminous point ; all the 
predestined souls are saidto have emanated from this. 

Among the Sunnis, the idea first appears 
among the mystics in the third century a. H., 
then gradually begins to dominate popular worship 
(cf. Sahl Tustari and Hakim Tirmidlji, in our 
Reciieil . . . , 1929, p. 34, N°. 39 and p. 39); Abu 1 
Bakr WasitT, whose Ha Mint al- Kiilnn should be 
identified with ch. i. of the Tawasin of Halladj 
5 (cf. our Passion, p. 830 — 840) expounds it. Ac- 
cording to KllanI, Muhammad is “the image in 
the pupil which is in the centre of the eye of 
creation” ( insan 'ain al-wndjud)-, this is what Ibn 
Arab! calls the hakika muhammadiya the pre- 
eternal conception of which is celebrated by the 
poets Sarsarl, Witrl and the mystic Djazuli ; hence 
Muhammad’s immaculate pedigree since Adam (cf. 
the poems on the Mazolid'j. Orthodoxy has always 
carefully placed the doctrine of the uncreated Kurban 
above this cult. Popular legend among the Hashwisa 
has reduced and materialised this devotion: in 
showing the model of the body of the Prophet kneaded 
from a handful of earth from Paradise with from 
the spring Tasnim which makes it shine like a white 
pearl. But it is certain that it is a question here 
primarily of a gnostic pre-existence, an intellectual 
substance of the nature of the angels as is evident 
from the antiquity of the equation nur = ‘nj:/, 
borrowed by Tirmidhi from the Ismallls [cf. ‘akl]. 
Among the Shi‘Is, this doctrine appears 
earlier and with more logical coherence ; among 
the extremists, who explain this •‘prophetic light”, 
either as a “spirit” transmitted from age to age 
and from elect to elect, or as spermatic germ 
(Traducianism) inherited from male to male. At 
the beginning of the second century Mughlra and 
Djabir taught the primogeniture of the luminous 
shadow (;<//, opposed to shaba/i “dark body”) of j 
Muhammad. It is a fundamental dogma of Isma'ilism 
from its beginning ( al-sdbik nur mahd = al-mim)\ j 
it is found again extended through solidarity to all i 
the c Alids or to all the Talibis with the gift of 
sinlessness among the Nusairls and even among ! 
many pious Imam! wiiters (Kullnl, A'S/z, p. 116). [ 
The authors of this doctrine derive it from the 
Kur’an (ayat al-nur : xxiv. 35; the tasliya; the ' 
connexion between the two terms of the shahadd) 
-effectively interpreted by the old hadlths ( durra , 
bciida ; laiidaka) as proving that Muhammad is | 
“the first (by takdiy , wasla, khallf) and the last” J 
(by ifjdd, nubuwwa , ba c th). But it certainly required j 
for its development the stimulus of Christian gnostic 
and Manichaean antecedents. 

Bibliography. Goldziher. Neuplatonische , 
und gnostische Elcmcnte im Haditk. in Z. A ., : 
xxii. (1908), p. 317—344; T. Andrae, Die 
Person Muhammads . . . ., 1917, p. 313 — 326; 

V. Ivanow, PUmmu ' l-kitab , in R.E.l ., 1932. 
p. 444 — 451. (Louis Massignon) 
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NURBA KHSH IYA. religious sect or 
order called after Muhammad b. Muhammad b. 
c AbJ Allah, called Xurbakhsh (795 — 869 a. h.). 

I. Life of the founder. Of this person 
there is a detailed biography in the work Madjdlis 
al-Mut miriin of Nur Allah al-ghustarl (Bodleian 
MS., Ous. 366; see also Brit. Mus. Catalogue of 
Persian MSS.), chiefly based on a work ( tadhkira ) 
by Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Samarkandi. His 
father was bom in Katif, and his grandfather in 
a!-Hass, whence in some gkazah he styles himself 
Lahsawl. His father migrated to Kahn in Kuhistan, 
where his son was born. The ialter became a 
disciple of Ishak al-Khutlani, himself a disciple 
of Saiyid ‘All al-Hamadhani (whose biography is 
published in Kh azinat al-AsJiya Lucknow 1322, 
ii. 293). Ishak in obedience to a dream gave his 
pupil the name Xurbakhsh (“light-gift”), and con- 
ferred on him the kkirka of ‘Ali al-Hamadhani. 
In virtue of his supposed de-cent from the Imam 
Musa al-Kazim he received the title Mahdl, and 
was proclaimed Caliph by a number of followers; 
indeed in the heading of his Ghazals, (Brit. Mus. 
Add. 16,779) h e 1S styled “Imam and Caliph over 
all the Muslims”. In a letter to a disciple (Brit. 
Mas. Add. 7,688) he claims mastery of all sciences, 
religious and secular; he could have taught Plato 
mathematics, etc. He calls on the people of his 
time to take pride in such a contemporary and 
display activity in his cause. These pretensions 
were taken seriously by the Sultan Shah-rukh 
(Tlmurid, 807 — 850), whose viceroy Bayazfd ar- 
rested him at Kuh-Tirl “a fortress in the neigh- 
bout hood of Khutlan”, whither he had gone in 
S26; he was sent to Herat and thence to Shiraz, 
where he was released by Ibrahim Sultan ; after 
travelling to Basra, Hilla, Baghdad and the (Siii'l) 
Sancluaries, he went to Kurdistan, where he was 
again proclaimed Caliph, and coins were struck 
in his name. He was again arrested by §hah-rukh’s 
order, and brought to Aciharbaidjan ; he made his 
escape and after much suffering reached Khalkhal, 
where he was recaptured, and sent back toShah-rukh, 
who despatched him to Herat, where he had to 
mount the pulpit and abjure the caliphate. In 848 
he was released on condition that he confined his 
activities to teaching; but, having incurred suspicion, 
he was sent to Tabriz, thence to ShirwSn, and 
thence to Gllan. 

After Shah-rukh’s death he was set free, and 
took up his residence in a village Sulfan in the 
neighbourhood of Raiy, where he died. 

2. His doctrines. In his poems (ghazal , 
mathnazoi and ru blfi), he insists on his personal 
importance, but also emphasizes the Sufi pantheism, 
e- g- “We have washed away the impress of other 
from the tablet of existences; we have seen that 
the world is qualities and an identical substance”. 
Prose works by him were a Risala-i \ 4 kida pro- 
bably in Persian, and a treatise on Law, in Arabic, 
called al-Fikh al-Ahwai. Xeither of these appears 
to have reached Europe. The extracts from the 
latter given in the Madjdlis are Shi'l in character. 
The imam besides possessing numerous virtues 
must be a descendant of ‘All and Fatima) tliis 
is sufficient for “the lesser djihdd ”, but for»the 
greater he must also be a wait perfect in the 
makamat of that dignity. The mat' a marriage -is 
lawful, since it was so certainly in the Prophet’s 
time, and the writer had been commanded to abolish 
innovations and revive the practice of the Prophet’s 
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time. He rejects the expedient called c azvlin dealing 
with deceased persons’ estates, as being neither 
in the Kuran nor the Sunna. 

3. Later history of the s e c t. The Madjalis 
names two successors ( khalifa ) of Nurbakhsh : 
Shams al-Dln Muhammad b. Yahya al-Lahdjanl 
al-Gilanl, called Asm, the author of a Dlwan of 
which there is a copy in the Brit. Mus. ; this 
person built a khankah in Shiraz ; and Nurbakhsh’ s 
son Shah Kasim Faidbakhsh, first heard of in 
c Irak, whence by permission of the Ak-Kuyunlu 
Sultan Ya c kub (884 — 896) he was allowed to go 
to Khurasan to cure Husain Mlrza, the governor, 
of an ailment by his baraka. His religious opinions 
won him the favour of Isma il the Safawid (907— 
930). According to Firishta, who cites the Zafar- 
name, a disciple of Shah Kasim, named Mir Shams 
al-Dln went from c Irak to Kashmir about 902, 
where he was received with high honour by Fath 
Khan, who made over to him the confiscated lands 
which had formerly fallen to the crown. In a 
short time many of the Kashmiris, particularly 
those of the tribe Cuk, became converts to the 
Nflrba khsh l sect (Firishta, transl. Briggs, Calcutta 
1910). The Kashmiris had previously been Sunni 
of the Hanafl rite according to Mlrza Husain 
(author of TV; ikh-i Rashtdl , transl. E. D. Ross, 
London 1895, p. 435), who when he came into 
possession of the country asked the opinion of 
the c ulatn't a 3 of Hindustan about al-Fikh al-Ahzvat; 
as they condemned it as heretical, he persecuted 
and endeavoured to extirpate the sect (about 950). 
His confused and fanatical account of it has misled 
some European writers. It survived his persecution, 
and according to J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh (Calcutta 1880) it numbers over 20,000 
followers, most of whom are to be found in Shigar 
and Khapolor of Baltistan. A few of the sect, he 
adds, are now to be found in Kishtwar, to which 
place they were deported by Golab Sing when i 
he conquered Baltistan. 

The work last cited contains some details about 
their practices; its account is, however, mixed with 
fables, and without access to the Fikh Ahwat it 
is difficult to estimate the justice of the assertion 
that the system is “an attempt to form a via 
media between Shi c i and Sunni doctiines”. 

Bibliography', references are given above. 

__ (D. S. Margoliouth) 

NURI, a common name in the Near East for a 
member of certain Gipsy tribes. A more 
correct vocalization would perhaps be Nazvaii (so 
Hava, Steingass, etc.), with plural Noway. Minorsky 
[above, iii. 38] gives Nazoara. By displacement 
of accent we also find the plural form as Nawdr 
(e. g. in Jaussen, Cout times des Arabes , p. 90, and 
British Admiralty’s Handbooks , Syria [1919], p. 196, 
Arabia [1916], p. 92, 94). In Persia the current 
name for Gipsy is Lori^ Luri , or Lull [q. v.]. It 
is not unlikely that by a natural phonetic trans- 
formation the form nurl derives from luri, which, 
it has been suggested, originally denoted an in- 
habitant of the town of al-Rur (or Arur) in Sind. 
Quatremere advanced the theoiy {Hist, des Sultans 
Mamlouks , i./ii., note 5) that the name nurl arose 

from the Arabic nur (fire) [he gives the form 
because these vagrants were usually seen carrying 
a brazier or a lantern. Even to-day many of the 
azvar earn their living as itinerant smiths. But 

is more probable that the correct etymology is 


to be found in some Sanskritic dialect of N. W. 
India, the original home of the Gipsy tribes. 

In the various countries of the Orient in which 
Gipsy families are located, we find several desig- 
nations for them used. The older name, now much 
restricted in use, was Zutt [see zott] or Jatt. 
The Turkish name Cingana passed into European 
languages under such forms as Znccevoq, Tzigane, 
Zingaro, Czigany, Zigeuner, etc. Dozy {Supplement 
aux Dictionnaires Arabes , i. 605), quoting Caussin 
de Perceval, records the occasional use of the 
name Zandjlya , but this is inexact [cf. art. zandj]. 
The commonest names, apart from those already 
mentioned, seem to be Nawar and Kurbat or 
Ghurbat (particularly in N. Syria and Persia), 
Ghagar and Halab (especially in Egypt and N. 
Africa) and Duman (in Mesopotamia). For other 
sub-divisions reference may be made to the biblio- 
graphy, and particularly to E. Littmann’s Zigeuner- 
Arabisch , which is an excellent summary of the 
whole subject, particularly on the linguistic side. 

The collecting of data regarding the Gipsy tribes 
of the Orient is by no means easy. Even ex- 
perienced orientalists and travellers have reached 
different conclusions regarding them. For example 
Lane (in his Modern Egyptians, London 1836, 
ii. 108) in spite of his profound knowledge of 
Egypt, asserted that there were few Gipsies in 
the land, while numbers of well-educated natives 
to-day, are still unaware of the presence of these 
I tribes in their midst. The statistics of Massignon’s 
i Annuaire mtisulman (Paris 1925, p. 1 1 5) how- 
ever, gives the number of Gipsies in Egypt as 
two per cent of the population, consisting, namely, 
of two tribes of Ghagar and Nawar respectively, 
and four tribes of Halab. 

The Gipsies as a rule seem, chameleon-like, to 
take their creed, such as it is, from their sur- 
roundings. In Muslim countries these tribes usually 
profess Islam, in so far as they may be said to 
profess any religious views, many of them, indeed, 
being very superstitious and reported to be 
scoundrels and vagabonds. The same applies to 
the Muslim Gipsies of what was formerly European 
Turkey (Admiralty’s Handbook of Turkey in Europe 
[1917], p. 62). In the Balkans many of them are 
Greek-Orthodox. 

Persian and Arabic writers preserve for us the 
tradition that tribes of Jats (or Zutt) from the 
Pundjab were conveyed westwards by command 
of the Sasanian monarch Bahram Gur (420-438 A.D.) 
and their descendants proved a troublesome problem 
some centuries later for the Caliph of Baghdad. 
Once more numbers of them were dispersed to 
the borders of vSyria, where many of them were 
captured by the Byzantines, and thus found their 
way into the Eastern Roman Empire, thence to 
continue their migrations to other ends of the East 
and West. Many of them are even said to have 
risen to high rank, e. g. al-Sari b. al-Hakam b. 
Yusuf al-Zuttl, governor of Egypt (200-205 A. H.), 
while it has been supposed that the famous Bar- 
mecide family at the court of Harun al-Rashld 
were of similar Gipsy origin. The name Baramika 
is actually the designation in Egypt of a class of 
public dancers ( Ghawazl) of low moral character 
and conduct who have been regarded as of Gipsy 
blood. The question, however, is doubtful (see 
L. Bouvat, Les Barmecides d'apres les historiens 
arabes et persons , Paris 1912, p. 110, 125)* 

The German traveller Seetzen and the American 
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missionary Eli Smith gathered valuable material 
in the Near East regarding those nomadic peoples 
which proved useful to later scholars. They were 
followed by Capt. Newbold (1856) on the Gypsies 
of Egypt, Syria and Persia ; von Kremer, Austrian 
Consul at Cairo, on the Egyptian Gypsies (1863); 
Sykes (1902) dealt with the Persian Gypsies, while 
an excellent treatise appeared in 1914 from the 
pen of R. A. S. Macalister on the Language of 
the Nawar or Zutt, the Nomad Smiths of Palestine. 
Macalister in this work had the rather difficult 
task of reducing to writing a language almost 
completely unknown, and interpreting and analysing 
the Nuri stories and folk-elements recounted to 
him by members of the Nuri settlement north of 
the Damascus Gate in Jerusalem. He employed 
several of these Nawar in the course of his ex- 
cavations there. A small Syrian Gypsy vocabulary 
received by Miss G. G. Everest of Bairut from 
a friend at Damascus was also published in the 
Journal of the Gipsy Lore Soc Jan. 1890, in an 
article by F. H. Groome. The philological aspect 
of the question has received, in recent years, the 
attention of scholars such as E. Galtier and E. 
Littmann (see Bibliography'). 

In Egypt the Halab (sing. HalabI) are to be 
found mostly in Lower Egypt carrying on their 
special occupations at the various markets and 
mawalid , as traders in camels, horses and cattle. 
Their womenfolk are noted seeresses and medicine- 
women, practicing all the arts of sorcery {si hr ) : 
sand-divination {darb al-raml ), shell-divination {darb 
al-sad'a ), bibliomancy {fath al-Kitab) etc. Their 
tribal subdivisions are variously given by Galtier 
(p. 7) and Newbold (p. 291). Their name suggests 
some connection with Aleppo (Halab), but they 
themselves proudly claim a South Arabian ancestry 
their tribal chronicle being the popular broad-sheet 
production, TcPrikh Zlr Salim. 

The Ghagar Gipsy tribe, however, have a rather 
unsavoury reputation, a fact that is reflected in 
the modern Egyptian Arabic verb ghaggar “to 
be abusive”. Their speech has fewer foreign in- 
gredients and Galtier is of the opinion that they 
are more recent arrivals in the Nile Valley, pro- 
bably wanderers from Constantinople. The argot 
of the Egyptian Gipsies is called al-Sttn , and in 
modern colloquial Arabic in Egypt “to speak in 
enigmas” is yatakallim bi ’ l-Sim . 

The word Nuri in Egypt is almost synonymous 
with thief, and their thieving propensities are 
libellously associated in a popular proverb with 
the inhabitants of Damanhur [q. v.] {alf Nuri 
wa-la Damanhuri ). According to the age-old policy 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, the Nawar are 
often recruited as estate watchmen {ghujfar). 

Their pursuits and proclivities are varied in the 
extreme. Besides the myriad occupations of en- 
chanters, amulet-sellers, quack-doctors, snake-eaters 
and astrologers many of them travel about as 
hawkers, metal-workers, animal-trainers, profes- 
sional tumblers, rope-dancers, acrobats, monkey- 
leaders, musicians and ballad-singers, while some 
are employed to circumcise Muslim girls, to tattoo 
lips and chins, and to bore ears and nostrils. 

Bibliography. See the articles LCu, zott ; 
further: De Goeje, Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis 
der Zigeuners (Amsterdam 1875), transl. into 
English by J. Snijders, and published in D. 
MacRitchie, Account of the Gypsies of India , 
London 1886; do., Me moire stir les migrations 
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des Jsiganes a travers PAsie , Leyden 1903; 
Journal of Gypsy Lore Soc. and Index 5 R. A. 
S. Macalister, The Language of the Nawar or 
Zutt {Gypsy Lore Soc. Monograph , N°. 3), 
London 1914; E. Littmann, Zigeuner- Arabisch, 
Wortschatz und Grammatik , Bonn 1920; Pott, 
Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien , Halle 1844— 
1845; do., Uber die Sprache der Zigeuner in Syr ten, 
in Zeitschr.f. die Wissenschaft der Sprache , Berlin 
1846, p. 175 — 186; do., in Z.D.M.G . , 1849, 
p. 321 — 335 ; I S 53 i P- 3 S 9 U. J. Seetzen, 
Reisen durch Syrien , etc., Berlin 1854, p. 184- 
189; Newbold, The Gypsies of Egypt , in J.R. 
A. S. y 1856, p. 285 — 312; A. von Kremer, 
Aegypten , Leipzig 1863, i. 138 — 148 and notes 
70 — 72, p. 155, previously published in 1862 
in Petermann’s Mitlheilungcn , Gotha, ii. 41 — 
44; R. Liebich, Die Zigeuner , ihr IVesen und 
Hire Sprache , Leipzig 1863, p. 10 — 1 1 reproduces 
the glossary of Gypsy words from von Kremer; 
R. Burton, The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam , 
London 1898, is based on von Kremer; A. G. 
Paspates, Etudes sur les Tchinghianes oti Bohc- 
miens de D Empire ottoman, Constantinople 1870; 
Miklosich, Uber die Mundarten und JVande- 
rungen der Zigeuner , Vienna 1872-1880; Indian 
Antiquary, index vol.; F. N. Finck, Die Sprache 
der artnenischen Zigeuner , St. Petersburg 1907; 
E. Galtier, Les Tsiganes d'Egypte et de Syrie , 
in M.I.F.A.O . , Cairo 1912, xxvii. 1 — 9;J. 
Walker, The Gypsies of Modern Egypt , in M. 
H r ., July 1933, p. 285 — 289; c Abd al-Rahman 
Isma c ll, Tibb al-Rukka , Cairo 1310 — 1312, p. 67, 
68, 95. gives examples of Gipsy quack-doctoring; 
Z.D.M.G ., 1870, p. 681 sq.\ 1912, p. 339, 
527; 1919, p. 233 — 242; Eutychius, Annales , 
ed. Cheikho, Scriptores Arabici , iii., vii., p.6o; 
Lammens, in M. E.O. B., 1906, p.22; Dawkins, 
A Gipsy Stone , in J.A.R.S. , 1934? P- 7 S 7 “ 790 . 

(J. Walker) 

NUSAIRI, the name of an extreme Sh I c a 
sect in Syria. 

I. The etymology of the name is disputed: 

a . contemptuous diminutive from nasrani “ Christian”, 
in allusion to certain ritual similarities (Renan); 

b. coriuption of nazerini , Latin name in Pliny for 
a Syrian tetrarchy of the first century near Edessa 
(but the name is still found uncorrupted in situ : 
it is the D jar' at a l- Nazir an, which is ciossed in 
going from Tell Kallakh to Homs, between the 
bridge called “ Achan Keupru” and the lake of Homs; 
cf. British G. S. map of 1/250,000, Homs- Beirut 
sheet , 1918); c. nisba from a village near Kufa, 
Nasuraya (Barhebraeus ; cf. de Sacy, Druzes, i., 
p. clxxvii. and Tabail, iii. 2128); nisba from an 
eponym : a fictitious Shi c I martyr, son of c Ali (ac- 
cording to the c Ali-llahis), or a freedman of c AlI’s 
or vizier of Mu c awiya (Dussaud, p. 10); or rather 
Ibn Nusair, i. e. Muhammad b. Nusair Namul 
c Abdi (= of the c Abd al-Kais, a Bakr clan), whom 
we shall find below as the first theologian of the sect. 

As a matter of fact this name adopted from the 
time of Ivhasibl (d. 346 A. H.) by these sectarians, 
previously called Namiriya (NawbakhtI , Firak, 
p. 78; Ash c arl, Mak., i. 15) and who called them- 
selves mil m in un, has been applied since Sam c ani 
(s.v.) and c Umara (ed. Derenbourg, p. 145,286) not 
to a district only partly converted in the north of 
Syiia, but to an extreme Shi c a sect also found in 
Egypt and along the Euphrates. This etymology, 
that of all the Muslim heresiographers, from the 
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Shi c I Ibn al-Ghada’irl (d. 41 1 A. H.) and the Sunni ' 
Ibn Hazm, has been and is the most probable. 

II. The term has three acceptations: admini- 
strative, social and religious. , 

a. Administration: it is the ‘mountain of 
the Ansariye” of Syria (formerly Djabal L.ukkam), 
the former lima of Latakia to the east of the 
Orontes which has been extended to the south 
and since 1920 has become the state of the 
Alawis (6.500 sq. km.: 334,173 inhabitants end 
of 1933 of whom 213,066 are Xu-airls, 6 i,Si 7 
Sunnis in the noith of Sahyun and at Baniyas, 
5,669 Isma'llis at Kadmus and Masyaf, 53,604 
Christians, mainly Oitliodox at al-Hisn and to 
the north of Tartus), capital Latakia (22.000): 
divided into two sandjaks and 8 kazas: Latakia, 
Sahyun (Haffa), Djabala, Tartus, Markab (Banias), ■ 
Tmraniya (Tell Kallakh), Safita, al-Hisn (Musjaf); a 
country of patient and industrious agriculturalists 
(tobacco, silkworms). Its place-names studied by . 
M. Hartmann ( Z.D.P.V. , xiv. [1S91], 151 — 255) . 
for the north (villages, not cantons of which 
theie is a list m [Delattre] Repcrtohe alp/iabetiyue . 
Latakia [Kaghahb press], Uec. 1933), show an 
old stratum of names, in part Aramaic and later 
vocational Arabic without any definite local 
religious traits except fur modem Shi c a intluences, 
beneath which one can hardly see the pagan or 
Christian culture of the substiatum (cf. on the 
contrary, Lebanon). The study of the distiict from 
the point of view of ethnology and folklore has 
hardly begun; ceitain prohibitions regarding food 
have been noted (Niebuhr, loc. cit.; Dupont, in 
J.A.P ., 1824, p. 134 ; Bakura, p. 57), some general 
(camels, hares, eels and catfish) and others special 
to the Shamslya (female or maimed animals, gazelles, 
pig, crab, shellfish, pumpkins, bami\ a, tomatoes). 
The only domestic art is ba-ket-making. 

b. Socially, the name covers tribes of different 
origins, almost all speaking Aiabic, who have 
adopted the Nusaiil teaching: 

1. in the state of the Alawis (213,000): the 
nucleus seems to be descended fiom Yemen clans 
of Hamdan and Kinda (Ya'kubI, in B.G.A., vii. 
324), Ghassan, Bahra and Taniikh (Hamdani, Sifa, 
p. I32)early converted to the Shi'a, from theTiberiad 
and the Djabal c Amil (where there aie still Metwalis) 
to Aleppo, increased by immigrants fiom Taiy (end 
of the ninth century) and from Ghas-an who at the ■ 
time the Crusaders were being driven back came i 
with their emir Hasan b. Makzun (d. 638=1240, 
ancestor of the Haddadln), fiom Mount Sindjar, and 
imposed on the district their ruling families, their 
clans and ethnical structure (M. E. Ghalib, Tawil , 
p.356). The following is the present day list of the 
principal clans ('ashifir) (map in R. M. AT, xlix. 6 : 
cf. ibid., xxxvi. 278; and Tawil , p. 349-52) grouped 
in 4 confederations: Kalbiya (at Kardaha; with 
Nawasira, Karahila, DjuIIaiklya, Rashawina, Shala- 
hima, Rasalina, Djurdiya, Bait al-Shilf, Bait Mu- 
hammad and Darawisa): Khaiyatin (at Markab: 
with Saramita, MakhalLsa, Fakawira, c Amamira 
[mixed with c Abd al-Kais]); Haddadln (clan of the 
emir Hasan b. Makzun: with Mahaliba, Ban! ‘"All, 
Yashutlya, ‘Atarlya, Mashaliba) ; and Matawira 
(with Nuniailatiya, Sawarik of Aleppo, Sawarima, 
Mahariza who claim to be HaOlimIs, and Basha- 
righa). Fiom the xiith century their political history 
has been a series of persecutions by invaders (the 

rusades; Baibars who covered the country with 
mosques; legend of Durrat al-Sadaf, daughter of 


Sa c ld al-An^ar [tomb at Aleppo] who instigated 
Timur to sack Damascus; massacres under Selim I) 
and civil wars, both among the clans themselves 
and against the Isma c ills of Kadmus (lost, and 
retaken for a brief period in 1808 by the Mahariza) 
and of Masyaf, allied with the Turks; 

2. in the sandjak of Alexandretta (58,000: at 
Antioch 1/3), Djuwaidlye, Suwaidiye, c Aidiye, Djil- 
llye; with two deputies in Parliament; 

3. in the State of Syria (29,693): at Hamah 
and at Homs with one deputy; in two quarters 
of Aleppo; near Djisr, and to the north of lake 
Hule ( c Ain Fit: 3.060); 

4. in Palestine (2,000): to the north of Nablus; 

5. in Cilicia from the xv th century (at Tarsus 
and Adana: 80,000 in 1921 now turkicised); 

6. along the Euphrates. In Kurdistan and in 
Persia, there aie ultra-Shi c a elements who have 
similar views and are called Xusairls (among the 
c Ali-IlahIs or Ahl-i Plakk; q.v.); 

7. in Lebanon, there were some down to the 
xvith century (in Kisrawan). 

III. c. Religion: it is the religious teaching 
of the Nusairi sect that we have to study more 
particularly here. 

Cosmogony and eschatology. According to 
the Nusaiils there is immediately below the ineffable 
divinity a spnitual world of heavenly beings (or 
stars), which emanates from him in the following 
hierarchy : Ism, Bab and other Ahl al-Alaratib (of 
the first seven classes); it is the “great luminous 
world” kabir nilra/ii); when they appear 

here below it is to lead back gradually to heaven 
the “little luminous world”, fallen beings, half 
materialized, imprisoned in the bodies which are 
their tombs; this operation revives them and brings 
them back to heaven to form the seven last 
classes of the Ahl al-Marcitib (119,000 out of a 
total of 1 24,000 = the traditional number of the 
prophets) ; next comes the “little world of darkness' 

( zidmlnl ), extinguished lights, souls that damnation 
materializes ( kumsan al-masukhiya) in the bodies 
of women and animals; and lastly the “great world 
of darkness” composed of all the “adversaries ’ 
(< addad ) of the great luminous world; demons, who 
after innumerable metamorphoses in coip>es of 
murdered men or slaughtered animals still quiveimg 
after death, are reduced to inert or passive matter 
(foiged metals etc.). Just as the fall takes place 
through seven stages (doubts about divine ap- 
pearances), so does the return to the heaven of 
the elect go through seven cycles or adicar ot 
divine emanations. 

Theory of revelation. The pure divinity 
(;diaib), the object of adoration, being ineffable his 
first emanation is the Name (I sm ), the articulating 
prophetic voice (Katik\ the signification (Madrid) 
of divine authority ; such was the primitive teaching, 
that of Abu ' 1 -Khattab, the common teacher of 
the Ismahllx and the Nusairis. Hut his disciple 
Maimun Kaddah, thinking that the enunciation by 
the divinity of an object which manifests him, is 
of greater importance than its signification which 
is a mute idea, detached the Ma c na from puie 
divinity, identified it with the Samit (the “silent’ 
imam; opposed to Xatik) and placed it as a mere 
accident, below the substance, the Ism. Then, by 
reaction, other Kh attabiya like Hashshar, Sha iri, 
retaining the equation Ma'na = Samit, reestablished 
the Aldrni befoie the Ism. And, as Abu 'l-Khattab 
had taught that in the Muhammadlya cycle, the 
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signification (ma'nawiya) of the ineffable divinity 
was expressed through five privileged Asma 3 (Mu- 
hammad, c Ali, Fatim [— the masculine form of 
Fatima, for as we have seen women have no souls; 
this explains why they may form part of the offering 
of hospitality among initiates], Hasan and Husain, 
announcing equivalently its mysterious Unity), this 
group of Five equals, in which we recognise the 
Five of the ntubdhala (q.v. ; cf. our, Salman Pdk , 
N°. 7 of the Soc. i/es Eludes franiennes , 1933, p. 40- 
—42) became in the hands of his pupil Maimun a 
descending series of five terrestrial terms (symme- 
trical with the five spiritual terms, and inferior 
to them, the Druzes say): Xatik (—Mini), Asas 
(—’Ain), Da’i, Mablhun. Mukdsir: whence the Mini , 
the Kharidjt WaidjalanI remaiks, has the priority 
(cf. nur MUHAMMAD!]. While according to Bashshar, 
the five were equal and became Muhammad, Fatim, 
Hasan, Husain, Muh(as)sin ; c AlI being thought to 
surpass them was identified by hvperdulia and 
against all logic with the Ma’nd. It is this last 
list that the Nusairis have adopted. And this is 
the origin of their “god 'All' 1 for whom there is 
no need to seek antecedents in the Syrian pagan 
pantheon or in a Druze emanation. Bashshar and 
the ’ Ulyeliya (or ’ Airily, 1) copied by the Nusairis 
have simply copied the Karmatian list of Maimun, 
by inverting the order of priority between Mini 
and ’Ain , and making the Samit (— Ma’nd) the 
superiors of the Mat it (— Ism). The following 
is the double list (Ism in italics): a. in the seven 
cycles ( advjar , kibdb personified by women among 
the poets) of the zuhurat dhdtiya : I. Habll, Adam ; 
2. Nuh, Shith (sic!); 3. Vusuf, Ya’kub; 4. Vilsha 1 , 
Musa : 5. Asaf, Sulaiman ; 6. Shim'un, ’Isa ; 7. ‘All 
(~ Abu Turab, Amir al-Nahi), Muhammad. Khasibi 
allows that there were 44 (=63-19) other ; uhurdt 
(mithliya.) during these seven cycles; b. in the satr 
al-tPimma (=the twelve classical imams substituted 
for the early list of Ibn Nusair [which we shall see 
later] by Khasibi) each imam is promoted madia 
after having been the ism of his predecessor. The 
mode of appearance of the two divine emanations 
localised behind the screen (ta yh yib , ihtidjab) of 
a phantomlike body (hams al-zuhur , indaiin al- 
ishara ), is a reality for the faith of the Nusairis; this 
body is the support of a momentary illumination 
for the believer; while for the Druze nominalism 
it is only a mirage (sarab) and for the Ishaklya , a 
real body, transfigured by a gradual sanctification. 

Theory of catechesis. Abu T-Khattab had 
taught that the Five persons of the Ism were 
pointed out to the believers by or.e or more inspired 
angelic intermediaries (a slab, ruhdniyun ; of whom 
the first was Salsal or ai-Sln = Salman in the Muham- 
madtya cycle ; cf. our study, p. 36). These 
initiators became, with his disciple Maimun, the five 
spiritual symmetricals of the As uni (’■ail = Salman ; 
nafs s= Mikdad ; djadd — Abu Pharr: fath — [T th- 
man b.] Maz'iin; khayal— [ c Ainntar] b. Yasir: corr. 
thus N'°. 60 of the Druze catechism). While among 
the Nusairis, these five initiators remained equal and 
far below the Ism , became the five A it am (Mikdad, 
Abu Dharr, c Abd Allah b. Raw aha, H'thman b. 
Maz'un and Kanbar), Salman being thought to be 
above them was placed third as Bab after the 
Madrid and the Ism. Such was the origin of the 
Nusairi triad, ’Ain-Mim-Sin (— Ma’nd-Ism-Iidb) 
in which there is no need to see an original pagan 
Syrian triad of Sun, Moon and Sky: this astro- 
logical correspondence, a favourite subject with 


I Nusairi poets, found its way into the Shi c a catechism 
of Kufa under the influence of the Sabaeans of 
Harran; the assimiliation, in the spiritual, of the 
sun to Muhammad and of the moon to c Ali (the 
moon, like the imam, is the regulator of canonical 
acts; cf. our, Salman , p. 36, N'°. 4) appears at 
Kufa with Mu gh ira (d. 119 A. H.). In any case if 
pagan survivals are at the basis of astral gnosticism, 
as Dussaud suggests, it is not among the uneducated 
peasants (Djabal Lukkam) but among the town- 
dwellers in Harran that they have been able to 
survive. 

The following is a list of the personifications 
of the Bab: a. in the seven cycles (they are really 
only six, Salman, the long-lived = Ruzbih) : the 
makdrndt : I. Djibrayil; 2. Yayll; 3. Ham b. Kush; 
4. Dan b. Asbawut ; 5. c Abd Allah b. Sim c an; 
6. Ruzbih. b. In the satr al-a'imma (here are only 
eleven): the ma tali' : I. Salman; 2. Kais b. Waraka 
Rivahi (= Safina); 3. Rushaid Hadjarl (d. ca. 58 
A, D.); 4 Kankar b. Abl Khalid Kabili; 5. Yahya 
b. Mu ammar b. Umm al-Tawd (d. ca. 83 A. D.); 
6. Djabir b. Yazid DjuTi (d. 128) ; 7. Abu ’ 1 -Khattab 
Muhammad b. Abl Zainab Miklas Asadi Kahili 
(d. 138: cf. Kashi, p. 1 9 1) ; 8. Mufaddal b. c Umar 
Dju c fi (d. ca. 170): 9. Muhammad b. Mufaddal 
DjuTi; 10. c Umar b. al-Furat (Djirf i ; killed in 
203 A. D. by Ibrahim b. al-Mahdi); 1 1. Muhammad 
b. Nusair ‘Abdi ( Bab ca. 245, d. 270). Beginning 
with N°. 7, these individuals have actually played 
the part of party leaders (Nrs. 9 — 10 had as rival 
Muhammad b. Sin 3 n). A nephew of N n . 10, grand- 
father of the vizier lbn al-Furaf, was the principal 
supporter of Ibn Nusair. 

Below the Bab are the Five Aitam , whom he 
associates as lords of the elements (>n maakkalTtn 
bi-masdlih al-’dlam) with his role of Demiurge en- 
gendering souls by initiation. The list of Nusairi 
aitam given above should be compared (as tveil 
as that of the Druze hudud “wise virgins” of 
Salman; like the Nusairi aitam are the dadjadjat 
of the Dik al-’Arsh = Salman) with the lists of 
Garmyi (Astaiabadi, Man/tad/, p. 225) and of the 
KhattSbiya of the Pamirs (Ah E. /., 1932, p. 442, 
transl. Ivanow). 

IV. Initiation. This has three degrees (nad/ifi, 
nabib, imam); the first consists of a solemn pledge 
(’ ikad , khitab with talak mu’allak ; cf. suraiiiJIya) 
to reveal nothing of this spiritual marriage (nikdh 
al-samd’) in which the word of the initiator fer- 
tilizes the soul of the initiate in three seances, 
the ritual of which is related to that of the other 
extreme Shi c a sects (and of the futuwu'et-ndme) 
and through them and the Sabaeans of Harian to 
the old mysteries of Central Asia (cf. sk[add; 
Dussaud, p. 106-119; Bilk, p. 2-7, 82). The cup 
of wine (called ’abd al-nur , Cat. N°, 91), the 
anticipation of Paradise, is partaken of at it. 

The initiatory teaching is essentially an ultra- 
Shi'a symbolism (ta^vil ) of the seven canonical 
cites (da’iiim) of Islam which are personified: I. 
salat: the five awkat by Muhammad (=;«/;>-; 
same among the Ishaklya ), Fatim, Hasan, Husain 
and Muhsin (=fadyr; among the Druzes as among 
the KhattSbiya of the Pamirs by the nud/ablf , the 
nukabal, Abu Dharr, Mikdad, Salman). Similarly 
the 17 (then 51) rak’a : 2. satvm: the secret 
guarded regarding 30 names of men (days) and 
thirty of women (nights of Ramadan); 3. zakdf. 
by Salman; 4. badjdj : the “sacred land 12 miles 
around”, this is the sect; Bait = the ism ; the Black 
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Stone = Alii, l lid; the 7 anneal — the 7 cycles; 

5. , IjiliaJ = the maledictions upon the adddd 
( Bdk p. 44) and the discipline of the mystery ; 

6. w a lay a = devotion to the 'Alids and hatred of 
their adversaries; 7. the shahdda'. refeired to the 
formula ‘ ain-mim-sin . The Kuran is an initiation 
to devotion to ‘All ; it was Salman (under the 
name of Djibrayil) who taught it to Muhamnud 

The annual festivals include: the Shi'a lunar 
festivals: Fitr, Adha, Ghadir, Mubahala, Firash, 
‘Ashura, 9th Rabi : I (martyrdom of 'Omar) and 15 th 
Sha'ban (death of Salman); then certain solar festi- 
vals: Nawruz and Mihrdjan, Christmas and Epiphany, 
17th Adhar, St. Barbara. Certain liturgies ( kuddls ) 
pertain to these festivals and are wrongly called 
“masses" ( Kttddas al-Tib , al-Bakhur. al-Ishara). 

V. History of the Sect. All the initiatory 
isnads of the sect go back from Khasibl to lbn 
Nusair through two intermediaries, Muhammad b. 
Djundab and Muhammad al-Djannan al-Djunbulanl. 
Of lbn Nusair, a notable of Basra, teacher of 
‘AiyashI, we know that in 245 A. H. he proclaimed 
himself the bdb of the tenth Shi t imam ‘Alt Naki 
and of his eldest son Muhammad who died before 
him in 249, the year of the ghaiba of the Mahdi, 
according to lbn Nusair (lbn Ba'oawaih, G/iaibj , 
p. 62, 1 . 12, taken from Nawbakhtf, Firak , p. 77, 
83; such was still the belief of the Hamdanid 
emir Abu FirSs, Diivan , 1873, p. 39). It is only 
Khasibi who says that lbn Nusair joining the 
eleventh imam (Nuri, A r afas, p. 144) had taken 
for mahdi his son Muhammad b. Hasan. 

Of the two successois of lbn Nusair we only 
know that the second, like Khasibi, belonged to 
Djunbula between Kufa and Wash, the centre of 
the Zandj and Karmatian rebels (Tabari, iii. 1517, 
1925, 2198; Mas'udI, 7 anbih, p. 391), native place 
of lbn Wahshtya. Husain b. Hamdan Khasibi 
(vocalisation attested by Dhahabi. Alushtabih ; in 
Persia and the c Iral< wrongly now pointed Hadinl) 
died in 346 (957) or 358 (968) at Aleppo (tomb 
to the north called Shaikh Bairak); he was the 
real founder of the Nusairis; he lived, like his 
patrons the Hamdanids, between Kufa (in 344, 
according to Astarabadi, loc. cit ., p. 112) and 
Aleppo; he dedicated to them his HU ay a \ cf. 
his Risdla Rdstbdsjtlya ( Tawil , p. 196 s(]q., 240, 


near Latakia, Simerian-Khwabi, Saflta and Djabal 
Kalbiye) were temporal rulers. In 1914, there weie 
two spuitual leaders, the baghtibadii (shams!') in 
Cilicia and the khadiin ahl al-bait (kamarj) at Kar- 
daha(in 1933 : Sliman al-Ahmad of the Numailatiya). 
From 1920 the Dja'fari ShPI kadis of the south 
have found their way amoDg the Nusairis. In the 
last ten years a shepherd of the ‘Amamira, Sliman 
Murshid, has been trying to found a new sect 
to the north of Masyaf. 

VI. Bibliography: t. Nusairl and Mu- 
hammadan sources: there is no canon of the 
Nusairi initiatory writings, as for the Druzes (cf. de 
Sacy and Seybold); but Catafago has given a list 
(jf.A.P., 1876) of 40 esoteric works, of which 29 are 
theological und 1 1 poetical (specimens translated 
by Huart, in J.A.F ., 1879); we may mention N°. 20, 
Kitab al-Madjmu ' (= 16 liturgical suras; text in 
Bah., p. 7 — 34 and Dussaud, p. 181 — 189 with 
transl.) and N°. 19, Kitab Madjmu' al-A'yad of 
A. S. M. TabaranI: anal, in J.A.P . , 1848 and in 
xlix. 57-60. This list might be supplemented 
(apocrypha in Paris MSS. 1449— 1450 etc.) for there 
is a bio-bibliographical collection of the writers 
of the sect, similar to that of the Isma'ili writers 
published by Ivanow. Nusairl writers make free 
use of moderate Shi'a works (Mufid is quoted by 
TabaranI) and have even written some; e. g. the 
Hiddya of Khasibi which is still read in Persia. Two 
Nusairi catechisms have been studied: Ta^lim 
Diyanat al-Nnsairiya , in 101 questions (Paris 
MS. 6182; anal, by Wolf, Z.D.M G., iii. 302 — 309 
where N°. 88 is lacking), modern, directed against 
the Christians; and the old formulary by A. Baitar 
(anal, by Niebuhr, Reisen , ii. 440-444). An unim- 
portant disclosure (but not without more or less 
biassed errors) of the Nusairi rites was published 
in 1863 at Bairut by a convert to Christianity, 
Sulaiman of Adana (he was assassinated): the 
Bakura Salaimanlya (1 19 pp.; part transl. Salisbury, 
in J.A.O.S . , 1868, p. 227-308; cf. Tau'U, p. 386; 
the first part is taken from an authentic manual 
used where there is not a lodge of initiation; cf. 
MS. Taimur, c Ai., N°. 564). A popular history, in 
places containing a good deal of romance but 
documented(without exact references), was published 
by Mehmed Emin Ghalib (d. 1932), of the A 1 al- 


257). Among his 51 disciples the best known is . 
Muhammad b. ‘All ITjilli of Djilllye near Antioch 
where the chief of the Haidails still lives. His direct | 
disciple was Sa'ld Maimun Tabaiani (d. 427 = ! 
1035), a prolific polemicist against the chief of 
the Ishaklya of Latakia, Abu Dahlba Isma'il b. 
Khallad. After him mention is made of 'Ismat 
al-DawIa, Ilatim Tavvbani (c. 700=1300; Paris 
MS. 1450, fol. H2 a ; Taivil , p. 315), author of : 
the Risdla Kubriislya, Hasan Adjiud of ‘Ana, died 
at Latakia in 836 (1432) ( Tawil , p. 317): lastly 
several heads of parties, the Kamari poet Muhammad 
b. \unus Kalazl (toil =a: 1602), who lived near 
Antioch, ‘Ali MakhusI, Nasir NaisafI, Yusuf ‘Ubaidl. 
In this connection we may note that the four 
alleged Nusairl sects reduce themselves to two; 
that of the north ( Shamsiya because it is ATimlya , 
Shamallya = Haidar is, from the name of ‘All 
Haidarl, its head in the ix th [xvth] century = 
Qhaibiya) and that of the south {Kibliva, for it 
is dominant there), which is c Ainlya , then Kamariya. 

he spiritual organisation is quite distinct from 
the political among the Nusairis. The four mukad- i 
dam mentioned by Niebuhr in 1780 (at Bahtoliye 


Tawil of Adana: Tab rikh aKAlawiyin , pr. Tarakki, 
Latakia 1343 (1924), 478 pp. Two refutations are 
well known ; a Druze one by Hamza ( Risdla 
damigha, N°. xvi. of the canon; perhaps refuting 
N°. 9 of Catafago’s list), and a Sunni by lbn 
Taintlya ( fatwd , p. 94 — 102 of the Madjmif, 
Cairo 1 323; transl. Guyard, in J.A.P., ser. 6, vol. 
xviii., 1871, p. 158). 

2. Western works: The fundamental work is 
that of R. Dussaud, Histoire et /eligion ties t Xesairis , 
Paris 1900, 35 -f- 213 pp. (cf. Goldziher, in A.R. IK, 
1901, p. 85—96), the excellent bibliography in which 
comes down to 1899. There are also important 
articles by II. Lammens (in Etudes rehgieitses , Paris 
1899, p. 461; R.O.C., 1899, p. 572; 1900, p. 99 i 
3°3, 423 ; 1901, p. 33 ; 1902, p. 442 ; 1903, p. 149 ; 
J A.P., 1915, p. 139— 159; cf. his Syrie, 1921, i 
184), a resume of Dussaud by R. Basset (in IDstings’ 
E.R.E. , ix. [1917], 417 — 419), maps, lists and 
photos, especially by General Nieger, publ. by I.. 
M(assignon), in R.M.M. , xxxvi. (1920), p. 271-280 
and xlix. (1922), p. 1-69; since Dussaud only popular 
articles have appeared: G. Samne, La Syrie , 1 9 2 1 s 
P- 337 - 342 : J. de la Roche (in “Za Geographic ”, 
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xxxviii. [1922], p. 279, and a Asiefrangaise'\ 1931, eluding alliances. There is however an essential 
p. 166); A. Brun (in *La Geographic”, xliii. [1925], difference. In the first place there is no question 
p. 153)1 P. May, VAlaouite (plate, Bairut, [1931]) ; of any act of worship and further we are told 
Paul Jacquot, V Etat des Alaouites (second ed., that the participants put their blood on seven 
1929, 1931-, 264 pp.); Ed. Helsey (articles in “ Le stones lying between them, and called upon the 
Journal”, Paris, April 4, 1931 sqq .) ; E. Janot, Des two Gods Oiotalt and Alilat [q. v.]. The stones 
croisades an mandat , Lyons 1934- In connection were not here conceived to be habitations of the 
with the present population of Antioch, Weulersse gods but owed their meiit to the number seven 
has studied the Nusairi town-dwellers there (Bull, which was the important thing on taking oaths. 
Dist.fr. Danias , 1934). Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, p. 51; Well- 

3. In Arabic the only recent studies are : Kurdall, hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums , p. 101, 

Kkiiat a l- Sham, vol. vi. (1928), p. 258 — 2685 and 141; Baudissin, in Z. D. M.G., lvii. 830; Gold- 

Kamil Ghazzi, Nahr al~Dhahab (Aleppo 1342 a. d., ziher, Muhammedanische Studien , i. 230 sqq. 
vol. i., p. 204 — 205); cf. also the Bairut press __ _ (Fr. Buhl) 

( Akrar , Sept. 19, 1930) and that of Damascus I al-NUSHADIR, also nushadir, nawshadir, Sans - 
( Aiyam , March 29, 1933). (LOUIS Massignon) ! kiit navasadara , Chin, nao-sha , sal-ammoniac. 

NUSB, st anding stone, especially one which The etymology of the word is uncertain ; perhaps 
is held sacred. The root is the same as in the | it comes from the Pahlavi anosh-adar “immortal 
Hebrew masseba , Phoenician nsb and rnsbt and j fire” as we find the form anushadhur in Syriac. 
South Arabian nsb, msb. On the explanation of The oldest references to the occurrence of sal- 
the Arabic foims the philologists are not agreed, ammoniac in a natural state are in the reports of 
They usually regard nusb as a singular with the Chinese embassies of the vith — -viith centuries, 
plural ansab , but others pronounce it nusub and which were the subject of very full investigation 
consider it the plural of nasb or tiisab. In addition : in connection with a geological problem, the 
to these forms Arabic has also from the same : question of volcanoes in Central Asia by H. J. 
root the substantives mansab and nasila. ' von Klaproth, A. von Humboldt and C. Ritter, 

In answer to the much discussed question of ' in the first third of the xix th century. The reference 
the ideas associated with standing stones, Arabia was to mountains of fire, Pe-Shan on the northern 
only makes one contribution, in as much as it is slopes of the Tien-Shan south of Kuldja, Ho-Chou 
evident that the fundamental conception was that on the south side of the Tien-Shan near Turfan 
of a dwelling place of the deity (bet-el). Of several 1 and the sulphur pits of Urumtsi. The mountain 
of the old Arab deities we are told that they Pe-Shan was said to pour forth fire and smoke 
were rocks or blocks of stone, i. e. that they were continually ; on one side of it all the stones burn, 
incarnate or present in them. Whether this was and are melted and then after flowing some miles 
always so or whether this form of worship developed solidify again. A T ao-sha and sulphur were obtained 
out of stones placed upon graves (e. g. J /omasa , there for medicinal purposes but the stones could 
p. 562, 1. 8 and the use of naslba in the sense 1 only be collected in winter when the cold had 
of tombstones) where the stones were originally 1 cooled the ground. A. von Humblodt and C. Ritter 
memorials, is a question which cannot be dealt do not accept a reference to the burning of coal 
with here. We need only mention that the theory by which sal-ammoniac and sulphur are obtained, 
of worship of the dead breaks down if the deity The statement that the volcanoes of Central Asia 
has its abode in a tree, like al-'Uzza of Nakhla produce sal-ammoniac in immense quantities is 
in a samura tree (umbrella acacia). Examples of found in G. Bischof and even G. von Richthofen 
the presence of a deity in a stone are given in still held the volcano theory. The botanist and 
the articles DHU ’l-shara, al-lat and MANAT. ; geographer Regel who travelled in these regions 
Other examples are Dhii T-Khalasa, al-Fals, al- about 1879 was the first to dispute the existence 
Djalsad, Sa'd. The worship associated with such of volcanoes. After Nansen, Le Coq and others 
stones usually consisted in sprinkling them with had been unable to confirm the existence of volcanoes 
the blood of sacrifices. Thus Zuhair, 10, 24 speaks but established the fact that there were large 
of a sacrificial stone, mansab al- c itr , the top of deposits of coal on the surface, the old sources 
which was red with blood; a wounded and bleeding in Central Asia are now generally attributed to 
man is compared to a red nusb (Ibn Sa ; d, iv./i, the burning of coal. 

162, 4 ); among forbidden foods, Sura v. 4 in- Almost all the Arab geographers who refer to 
eludes what is slaughtered z ala '/-nusb; al-AVha Central Asia, from al-Mas c udi, al-Istakhri. Ibn 
(Morgenlandische Forschungen, p. 258) warns against Hawkal, to Yakut and al-Kazwim, give fantastic 
worshipping a dh a ’ l-nusub‘ ' l-mansubu (? read stories about the method by which sal-ammoniac 
mansubi) with sacrifices: cf. also Mutalammis, ed. is procuied in the Buttam hills east of Samarkand. 
Vollers, 2, I. The words of Sura lxx. 43, which Here again the details suggest the burning of the 
say that the resurrected stream out of their graves earth rather than volcanic exhalations. The Persian 
as if they were running (yufiduna) to a nusb j traveller Nasir-i Khusraw however mentions deposits 
(other readings nasb or nusub) refer to a characteristic of sal-ammoniac and sulphur at Demawend and 
feature of the worship. In view of the prominent ■ Ibn Hawkal is acquainted with the volcanic sal- 
part played by stones in the worship of the early j ammoniac of Etna; the latter was still exported 
Arabs, it is natural that Muhammad should have to Spain in the xiith century. At an earlier date 
included ansab among things prohibited to the they had begun to procure sal-ammoniac from the 
believers like wine, maisir etc. (Sura, v. 92) for soot of camel dung. This product remained into 
the worship associated with them was one of the modern times an important import by the Venetian 
principal forms of idolatry. traders and was only driven from the market by 

The smearing of the ansab with blood recalls the modern cheap methods of production from 
the well known statement in Herodotos iii. 8 gas liquor etc. 

regarding the ancient Arabian ceiemony of con- The use of sal-ammoniac as a remedy in cases of 
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inflammation of the throat etc. isalieady mentioned tents: vol. i., p. 4—25; also in de Goeje, Catalog its 2 ^ 
by Sahl b. Rabban al-Tabari. Ibn al-Baitar also 1. 5 — 14; cf. also Hadjdji Khalifa, ed. Flugel, iv. 
quotes from other authors all kinds of remarkable 397 — 398, N°. 14069). The division is unequal; 
uses of it, on which no stress need be laid. I)jabir b. the last kism of the fifth faun , which is devoted 
Haiyan reckons sal-ammoniac among the poisons, to Muslim history fills almost half the vvoik, which 
which is true of large doses. runs to nearly 9,000 printed pages. In addition to 

The part plajed by sal-ammoniac in alchemy is the division according to subjects, the book is 

much more important. Djabir b. Haiyan adds it divided into volumes: the last, the 31st discovered 
as a fouith to the three t\>£v(j.ztx of the Gieeks, by Ahmad Zaki Pasha, contains the history of Egypt 
quicksilver, sulphur and sulphide of arsenic (AsS down to the death of the author in 731. From 

or As 2 S 3 ), and it is used by all Persian-Arab the dates of the separate parts and volumes it is 

alchemists in countless recipes. The preparation of evident that he devoted no less than twenty years 
carbonate of ammonia through distillation of hair, to his book (cf. e. g. de Goeje, Catalogns 2 , i. 16 
blood and other materials is already fully described where the year 714 is given; vol. i., p.416: year 721 ; 
in the “Seventy Books” and other works of Djabir. vol. v., p. 335: year 722 or Weil, op. cit.,xv.: year 
These methods seem to have given the stimulus 725 etc.). In the earlier parts later additions aie often 

to the discoveiy of the Egyptian method of ob- found (e. g. vol. i., p. 13, 9 — xo ; 15,4 5520,6—9)* 

taining sal-ammoniac. Ail these things came with For contemporary history Nuvvairi’s book is of the 
alchemy to Spain and thence into western alchemy, first importance; in other parts its value depends 
In the earliest Latin translations sal-ammoniac on that of his sources. Its extent and manysidedness 
is still called nesciador, mizadir etc., i. e. trans- will only be appreciated when the edition is complete 
literations of the Arabic name. The general term and a study like that of Bjorkman on al-Kalkashandi 
al-'Uk7ib is also found in the forms alioeab,alocaph Subh al-A z sha has been undertaken. Al-Nuwairi 
or translated by aquila. The identification of this himself makes no claim to originality; like the 
salt with the salt of the oasis of Ammon alieady majority of Arabic encyclopaedists, he expressly 
mentioned by Herodotos is first found in Syriac says that he follows his predecessors and places 
authors and lexicogiaphers. the whole responsibility on them (i. 26). Owing 

Bibliography'. H. E. Stapleton, Sal- Am- . to the existence of many manuscripts of separate 
moniac'. A Study in Primitive Chemistry , in parts, European scholarship early became acquainted 
Mem. As. Soc. Bengal , 1905, vol. i., N°. 2; M. 1 with al-Nuwairl; he is already mentioned by 
Berthelot, Archeologie et Histoire des Sciences , I d’Herbelot ( 1625-1695) in his Bibliotheque Orientals 
in Mem. Ac. Sc., 1906, vol. xlix.; J. Ruska, j (Maestricht 17 76, p. 6 70). In the collections made 
Sal ammoniacus , Nusadir und Salmiak , in S. I by Golius and Warner some fine copies came to 
B. Heid. Ak. d. i Piss ., phil.-hist. Klasse 1923, \ Leyden (including holographs) (W. M. C. Juynboll, 
treatise 5.; J. Ruska, Die Siebzig Bucher des Gabir \ Zeventiende eeuwsche Beoefenaars van het Arabisch 
ibn Hajjan , in Festschr. f. E. O. v. Lippmann , in Nederland , Utrecht 1931, p. 178; Catalogue 2 , 
1927, p. 38 sqq.; J. Ruska, Der Salmiak in \ i. 5 — 18, N°. 5) and attracted great attention in 
der Geschichte der Alchemie , in Zt. f. angew. the xviii th century. One of the first to study him 
Chemie , 1928, vol. xli., p. 1 32 1 sqq. ; was J. Heyman (d. 1737) whose Nowairiana — 

_ (J. Ruska) I not too fortunate excerpts and notes — is in 

NUSHIRWAN. [See Anusharwa.w] I manuscript in Leyden (Catalogue 2 , i. 18, N°. 6; 

NUSRATABAD. [See SlS'iA.w] on Heyman see Reiske, Prodidagmata , in J. B. 

AL-NUWAIRI. ShihaB al-DIn Ahmad b. c Abd Kohler’s Abitlfedae Tabula Syriae , Leipzig 17 66, 
al-Wahhab al-Bakr! ai.-Kind! ai.-Shafi% Arab p. 233 and Jan Nat, De studie van de oostersche 
historiographer, born on the 2 I st Dhu ’I-Ka c da Talen in Nederland in de iSe en de iqe eeuw , 
677 (April 5, 1279) in Upper Egypt (probably in Purmerend 1929, p. 25 — 26). In general in the 
al-Kus), died on the 21 st Ramadan 732 ("June 1 7, xviiith and eaily xixth centuries too much stress 
1332) in Cairo, author of one of the three best was laid on the account of pre-Muhammadan 
known encyclopaedias of the Mamluk period (the history in al-Nuw airi (Schultens, Monumenta, 1740, 
others are by al-Umau and al-Kalkashandi). His Historia, 1786; Reiske, Prodidagmata , 1766, p. 
father before him had been an official (al-Natib) 232 — 234, Primae litieae , ed. Wustenfeld, 1847; 
of note (628 — 699— 1231 — 1 300) ; the son filled Rasmussen, Historia piaeiipuorum arabuni regno- 
several offices at the court of Sultan al-Malik al- rum , Copenhagen 1817, p. 81 — 124 etc.). Later 
Nasir (Muhammad b. Kala J un), whose favouiite he investigation showed that with the existence of 
was. He was for a time Nazir al- Dj ai^h in Tripolis older sources, al-Nuwairi was only of secondary 
(Syria) and later Nazir al-Dizvan in the Egyptian importance (see Mittwoch, Proelia aiabum pagano- 
provinces of al-l Jakhallya and al-Murtahfya. His turn, Berlin 1899, p. 26 — 30; G. < Hinder, The 
monumental work Nihayat at- Arab fi Fun Jin al- Kings of Kinda , Lund 1927. p. 19 etc.). Of 
Adab which was dedicated to al-Malik al-Nasir was considerable importance are the parts which deal 
a result of his administrative activities. As he says with later, especially contemporary, history and 
in the preface, at the beginning of his literary historical geography; in the course of the xix th 
career lie was almost exclusively conceined with century they were frequently appealed to and 
kitaba (i. 2) and only later took up adab (i. 3); exempts edited or translated by Silvestre de Sacy, 
e wished to sum up in his encyclopaedia all the de Slane, Defremery, v. Hammer, Quatremere, Weil, 
now edge that was indispensable for a first clar»s Tiesenhausen, Amari, etc. One of the latest studies 
r l J e divided into five sections called of a section of his work is the two volume Historia 

a eac J ann has five parts, each kPm has j de los musulmanes de Espaha y Africa. Tex to 

en nunrei of chanters (nh-.^nJA d/abe y traduccibn espahola de M. Caspar Remivo 

(Granada 1917 — 1919; cf. Angel Gonzalez Palencia, 
Histoiia de la literatura ardbigo-cspahola , Barce- 
lona 1928, p. 162 — 163). Ahmad Zaki Pasha 


to heaven The first /«*" “ devotee 

to the * WK V he SeC ° nd t0 man > the thirc 
the flora and the fifth to history (full list of con 
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deserves honourable mention for the interest he 
(died July 5^ 1934) h as aroused in the study of 
Nuwairiin modem times. With great industry and 
perseverance he has collected photographs of all 
31 parts of the Nihayat al-Arab frequently from 
autographs, and these are now deposited in the 
Royal Library in Cairo. As a result of his efforts, 
a complete edition was undertaken in 1923 and ten 
volumes are now available in the handsome and 1 
imposing edition of the Dar al-Kutub al-Misriya , 
which affords a sound basis for the general estimation 
of the value of the book. 

Al-Nuwairl was not only an official but also a 
fine calligrapher : he was able to copy as many 
as 80 pages a day. He himself made at least 
four or five copies of his own encyclopedia and 
sold them at 2,000 diihems each. He made eight 
copies of the SaJiih of Bukhari at 1,000 dirhems 
each. He was also famous as a bookbinder. 

B ib l i 0 g yap hy : Al- Adfu wi, at- Tali' al-sciid 
(c. 738 = 1337), see al-ZuruklT, op. cit. ; Ibn 
Habib (d. 779=1377), Durrat al-Asldk , see 
H. E. Weijers, in Orient alia , ii., Amsterdam, 


1846, p. 358; Ibn Hadjar, al-Durar al-kamina , 
see G.AL. and al-Zurukli, op. cit. \ al-MakrizI, 
al-Suluk, see Quatremere, op. cit. ; c Ali al-Mubarak, 
al-Khitat al~Taiofiki\a , xvii., Cairo 1306, p. 
15 — 16; E. Quatremere, Histoire des sulian- 
Mamlouks de I'Egypte , 11/ii., Paris 1845, P- I 73 
and note 23 ; G. Weil, Geschichte des Abbassiden 
chalifats in Aegypten , i., Stuttgart i860, xv. ; 
M. Amari, Biblioteca arabo-sicula , Ital. transl., 
i., Turin and Rome 1880, p. Ivi. — lvii. ; F. 
Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber 
und Hire Werke , Gottingen 1882, p. 166— - 167, 
N°. 399; C. Brockelmann, G A Z, ii. 139 — 140, 
IS 0 . 1 ; A. Zeky, Memoir e stir les moyens prcpres 
a determiner en Egypte une renaissance des lettres 
arabes , Cairo 1910, p. 8 — 10; Cl. Huart, Litte - 
i at lire at abe 2 , Paris 1912, p. 335; Dj. Zaidan, 
Ta'/ikh Addb al-Lugha al-arabTya , iii., Cairo 
1913, P* 225 — 226 ; al-Zuiukll, al-A c lam f i., Cairo 
1927, p. 49; J. Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopedique 
de bib/iographie a> abe* Caiio (1930), col. 1884 — 
1SS5. (Ign. Kraischkowsky) 

NUZHA. [See Mi c zaf.] 


O) 


al-OBOLLA was in the middle ages a large 
town in the canai region of the 
Tigris Delta, east of al-Basra. It was situated 
on the right bank of the Tigris and on the 
north side of the large canal called Nahr al- 
Obolla, which was the main waterway from al- 
Basra in a southeastern direction to the Tigris and 
further to 'Abbadan and the sea. The length of 
this canal is generally given as four farsak/rs or 
two bands (al-Makdisl). Al-Obolla can be iden- 
tified with ’At ohoyov ’E/awo'piov, mentioned in the 
Peripltis Maris Erythraei (GtOgr. Gratci Minot ts , 
i. 285) as lying near the coast. In a story told 
by al-Mas'udi ( MuruJj , iii. 364) there is still a 
reminiscence of the period before the foundation 
of al-Basra, when al-Obolla was the only seaport 
in the Tigris estuary. The earlier Arab authors, 
in discussing the ancient administrative division of 
lower Babylonia in Sasanian times and the foun- 
dations of towns by the Sasanian kings, identify 
al-Obolla with other places, such as Dast-Maisan 
(Ibn Khurdadhbih, in B.G.A., vi. 7) or Bahman 
Ardashir (Tabari, 1. 687), although these pro- 
vinces must be sought on the opposite bank of 
the Tigris; Eutychius (in Migne, Patrologia Gracca , 
iii. 91 1) likewise makes al-Obolla a foundation of 
Ardashir I (cf. on this question : H. H. Schaeder, in 
Zr/., xiv. 27 sqq.'). Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 7 quotes an 
Arabic poem of a contemporary of Muhammad, 
where al-Obolla is mentioned. In the story of the 
conquests the town is reported to have been 
captured by c Otba b. Ghazwan in the year 12 
(633) and this conqueror described it to the caliph 
'Omar as the “port of al-Bahrain, 'Oman, al-Ilind 
and al-Sin” (al-Baladhuii, p. 341). This conquest 
enabled the Arabs to seize the opposite bank of 
the river (Dast-Maisan) and the so-called Euphrates 


countiy. After the rise of al-Basra, al-Obolla became 
of secondary importance, but throughout the 
‘Abbasid caliphate it remained a large town. It was 
further from the sea than it had beeD, but still 
the effects of the tide were perceptible even above 
al-Obolla. All the great geogiaphical authors of 
the xdi— xiith century give a longer or shorter 
notice of this place. Its environs are described 
in very laudatory terms (cf. Yakut, i. 97); the 
borders of the Nahr al-Obolla were one large 
garden (Ibn Hawkal, in B. G. A., ii. 160). The 
part of the Tigris opposite al-Obolla was im- 
portant for navigation; in earlier 'Abbasid times 
there had been here a dangerous whirlpool, which 
had been eliminated by sinking a large quantity 
of stone in the water at the expense of an 'Ab- 
basid princess. Here was erected a beacon light 
which is desenbed by al-Idusi (ed. Jaubert, i. 
364). Al-Obolla was in this period even larger 
than al-Basra, according to Makdisi (in 1 B.G.A., 
iii. 1 18), and the place was noted for linen 
goods and also, as appears from al-Ya'kubi (in 
B. G. A ., vii. 360), for its shipbuilding. Nasir-i 
Khustaw, who visited the place in 443 (1051), 
gives likewise a vivid description of its beautiful 
surroundings (Berlin 1341, p. 133). On the other 
hand, al-Obolla does not seem to have been an 
important strategical point; occasionally it was 
occupied, as in 331 (942) by the governor of 
'Oman in his action against the Band! brothers 
in Basra (cf. Miskawaih, ed. Amedroz, ii. 46), 
but as the events showed it was far from 
being an important bulwark of that city. After 
the xiiith century the general decline of those 
regions seems to have brought about the gradual 
disappearance of the place; Ibn Battuta (ii. 17 sq.) 
calls it only a village and the Kiizhat al-Kulub 


1) See also U. 
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(p, 38) knows only the Nahr al-Obolla, but does 
not mention the place itself. About this time it 
must have disappeared; later mentions (as late as 
the Djihan-Gudia of HadjdjI Khalifa, p. 453) 
reproduce only obsolete geographical traditions. 

Bibliography : Ritter, Erdkunde , x. 52, 

177, 180; xi. 1025; G. Le Strange, The Lands 

cj the Eastei n Caliphate , p. 44 sqq. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

OCHIALY, Turkish corsair and ad- 
miral in the xvi*h century. He was born in a 
village of Calabria called Licastelli, about 1500, 
as, at the time of his death in 1587, he is said 
to have been over ninety years old. Ochialy is the 
name by which he is known in Italian sources of the 
time; the Turkish sources call him Uludj “All. 
which name probably was given to him in Northern 
Africa. It may be the Arabic plural c uludj (from 
c ildJ), denoting his foreign descent (Hammer, G.O. 
A*. 2 , ii. 481, 751 gives conflicting statements). After 
being a captured galley slave, he became a Muham- 
madan and entered on a long maritime career in the 
Mediterranean. According to the Sidjill-i c othmani 
(in. 502), he became Tersane Kapudan? in 961 
(1554). He owed his rise to his connection with 
the famous admiral Torghud Re’is, whose 
lieutenant he was. With Torghud he was at 
Djerba during Charles V’s expedition against this 
island, and in 1565 both took part in the abortive 
expedition against Malta, where Torghud was 
killed. Then, until 1568, he was the latter’s 
successor as viceroy of Tripolis, after which he 
was appointed in the same capacity to Algiers, 
as successor of Salih Pasha. During this time 
he extended the Algerian territory towards the 
west and, in 1567, he temporarily took Tunis 
from the last Hafsid sultan and his Spanish pro- 
tectors. Cervantes mentions him as king of Algiers 
in chapter xxxix. of his Don Quixote. In the following 
year Uludj c Ali took pait in maritime expeditions 
against the Venetians and the Maltese. His chief 
exploit is connected with the battle of Lepanto 
[q. v.], in September 1571, where he commanded 
the left wing of the Ottoman fleet. His success 
in bringing a part of the fleet safely to Con- 
stantinople after the defeat procured him the dignity 
of Kapudan Pasha, the former grand admiral 
Mu : edhdhin-Zade c Ali having perished at Lepanto. 
On this occasion the name Uludj c All is said to 
have been changed into Kflfdj c Ali. He remained 
in this office until his death and commanded 
a series of predatory expeditions in the Mediter- 


capitaines etrangers , 1594. — Further the histo- 
lical works of von Hammer, Zinkeisen and 
Jorga, and E. Hamilton Currey, Sea-wolves of 
the Mediterranean , London 1910, p. 344 sqq,\ 
Hafiz Husain al-Aiwanserayl, Had that al-Dja- 
wami\ ii. 59. (J. H. Kramers) 

OCSONOBA, the old name of the circle 
(hu/a) in al-Andalus corresponding to the 
present Portuguese province of Algarve of which 
Silves [q. v.; Ar. Shi lb] was the capital. The 
geographers and historians transliterate this place 
name in the forms Ukhunuba and Ukhshunuba; 
we also find the wrong forms Ushkuniya and 
Ushkunya, the result of graphic errors. The name 
Osconoba seems also sometimes to be applied to 
a town which would be the old Santa Maria de 
Algarve [q. v.] now Faro. On the authority of an 
epigraphical reference it has however been identified 
with Milreu (Estoy) by Hiibner (CVZ, ii. 3 — 4, 
781—785). 

Bib l iograp hr : Yakut, Mudjani al-Buldan , 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 164, 343 ; iii. 312; al-Makkarl, 
Analectes , i. 1 13, 809; J. Alemany Bolufer, La 
geografia ae la Peninsula Ulrica en los escritores 
drakes, Granada 1921, p. no; David Lopes, 
Toponymia arabe de Portugal , in Revue II i- 
spanique, 1902, p. 43 — 44; do., Os Arabes nas 
obras de Alexandre Herculano , Lisbon 1911, 
p. 79 — 80. (E. Levi-Proveni;al) 

OFEN. [See Budapest.] 

OGHUL. a word common to all the Turkish 
languages, meaning “son”, “child”, “descendant”. 
In this connection attention may be called to 
certain formations, such as odfak oghlu , “son of 
good house”, kul oghlu , which used to be applied 
to the sons of the Janissaries. O gh ul is very 
frequently found in family names where it takes 
the place of the Persian zade or the Arabic ibn , 
e. g. Heklm-o gh lu or Hekim-zade for Ibn al-Hekim 
or Ramadan-oghul for Ramadan-zade or Ibn Ramadan 
(where it should be remembered that the Arabic 
ibn does not mean exclusively “son” but “des- 
cendant”). An incomplete survey of such formations 
in an early period is to be found in Sidjill-i 
c othmani , iv. 778 — 812. — The new law on family 
names will give rise to numerous forms where 
oghul is combined with names and crafts. 

Cognate is o gh lanf bov”. “young man”, “servant”, 
a word also found in ceitain compounds, e. g. ic 
oghlan , “sultan’s page” dil oghlan, “language-boy”, 
“interpreter”. From oghlan we also get uhlan, 
the name for light cavalry. 


ranean, participating i. a. in the reconquest of 
Tunis and La Goulette in 1574, along with the 
se Pas her Sinan Pasha [q. v ]. The inner political 
changes did not affect his favour with government 
circles. His last official activity was to bring 
the new 7 Khan of the Ciimea to Kaffa to install 
him in place of the deposed Khan. Ochialy dis- j 
played considerable activity in ship-building, espe- 
cially after the debacle of Lepanto; in addition 
he was the builder of the Topkhane DjamUi at 
Galata, and of a hammam in the sultan’s palace. 
When he died unexpectedly in his own mosque 
(15 th Radjab 995 = June 21, 1587) he left an 
enormous fortune, which fell to the state. 

Bibliography. The chief Turkish historical i 
sources are the Talrikh of Selaniki, and the 
U ifat al-htbar by HadjdjI Khalifa. A contem- 

de R 7 a J- eSter ^ SOUrCe is ' Pierre de Bourdeille 
tome, Vies ties homines illustres et grands 


(Franz Babinger) 

OHOD, a mountain about three miles 
north of Medina, celebrated for the battle 
fought there in the year 3 which ended unfavourably 
for Muhammad. It is a part of the great range 
. of hills which runs from north to south but here 
| spreads to the east over the plain and thus forms 
an independent group of hills. The rocky walls 
surmounted by a rectangular plateau — without 
peaks, Yakut says — “which rise like masses of 
iron” (Burton) above the plain are quite destitute 
of trees and plants and only the face of the south 
wall is broken by a ravine which played a decisive 
part of the battle. The country round is stony 
and covered with gravel but farther south there 
, are a few cornfields and gardens watered by a 
1 brook, but these are sometimes flooded by sudden 
rainstorms so that the pilgrims coming from the 
town cannot reach the hill. The Meccans who had 
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set out to avenge the defeat at Badr were encamped 
at the already mentioned cornfields at al- c Ird or 
al-Djurf, which were then full of ripe corn and 
supplied food for their animals. Muhammad who 
against his will and against the advice of the 
elders was forced to leave the town and meet 
the enemy in the open field, went unhindered 
past the enemy camp and drew up his troops at 
the foot of the hill with their backs to it: a 
strategy no less peculiar than that of the enemy. 
At first it looked as if the enthusiasm of his 
followers would secure him a victory like that of 
Badr. But when the archers, whom the Prophet 
had placed upon the hill with distinct orders to 
prevent a flank attack by the enemy and not to 
leave their positions, were unable to restrain them- 
selves when they saw the Meccan camp being 
pillaged and hurried up to see what they could 
get, Khalid b. al-Walld’s quick eye at once saw 
the weak spot and when he attacked it, the tables 
were quickly turned. When the rumour spread 
that Muhammad had fallen, the Muslims began 
to give way, and finally the flight became general. 
In reality the Prophet was only wounded, and 
some of his followers succeeded in concealing him 
in the ravine. Fortunately the Meccans, little ex- 
perienced in warfare, did not know how to follow 
up their victory and began to go home. The Prophet 
was in this way saved from the worst but he 
had to lament the loss of many of his followers, 
including his uncle Ilamza [q. v.j, a loss which 
he felt particularly. It is not easy to get a 
clear idea of the treatment of the fallen as the 
traditions differ very much. It is said that the 
Medlnese at first brought their dead to Medina 
but the Prophet soon forbade this; some mention 
a common grave in which those who knew the 
Kur’an were put in the first row; but according 
to others the martyrs were buried singly or in 
twos and threes and some authorities say that 
the alleged common graves of the martyrs of 
Ohod are really those of beduins who died of 
hunger in the reign of c Omar (Wakidi, transl. 
Wellhausen, p. 143). All accounts however agree 
in their tendency to glorify Hamza. The Prophet 
is said to have uttered the takblr over him first; 
the bodies of the other dead are said to have been 
placed beside him one by one and Muhammad 
prayed over him 70 times, as he included him in 
the prayer with each new corpse. Every year 
aftei wards the Prophet went to Ohod, to visit 
his and the other graves and the early caliphs 
did so also. Muhammad is said to have ordered 
that the women in lamenting the death of eveiy 
Ansarl should begin with a lament for Hamza. In 
this way Ohod became one of the most prominent 
places of pilgrimage of the Muhammadans. A 
mosque was built over Hamza’s tomb and it is 
mentioned by MukaddasI; it lay behind a well 
near the graves of the other martyrs. We have a 
brief description by Ibn Djubair in the vi*h 
(xiph) century. He mentions first of all Hamza’s 
mosque on the south side of the hill 3 miles 
north of Medina; a mosque is built at his grave 
with the grave in an open space to the north 
of it. Opposite lay the other graves of martyrs 
and opposite them again was the cave where 
the Prophet took shelter on the lower part 
of the hill. Around the graves of the martyrs is 
a low wail of red earth ascribed to Hamza at 
which the people seek a blessing. The best modern 


description is that of Burckhardt who visited the 
place in 1814 after its devastation by the Wah- 
habis. From his description we may quote the 
following: “About one mile from the town stands 
a ruined edifice of stones and biicks, where a short 
prayer is recited in remembrance of Muhammad 
having here put on his coat of mail, when he went 
to engage the enemy. Farther on is a large stone, 
upon which it is said that Muhammad leaned 

for a few minutes on his way to Ohod 

To the east of this torrent, the ground leading 
towards the mountain is barren, stony, with a 
mound, on the slope of which stands a mosque, 
surrounded by about a dozen ruined houses, 
once the pleasure villas of wealthy towns-people ; 
near them is a cistern, filled by rain water. The 
mosque is a square solid edifice of small dimensions. 
Its dome was thrown down by the Wahhabis but 
they spared the tomb. The mosque encloses the 
tomb of Hamza and those of his principal men 
who were slain in the battle; namely, Mus c ab b. 
c Umair, Dja c far b. Shammas (not mentioned in the 
traditions) and c Abd Allah b. Djahsh. The tombs 
are in a small open yard, and, like those of the 
Baki c , are mere heaps of earth, with a few loose 
stones placed around them. Beside them is a small 
portico, which serves as a mosque. A little further 
on, towards the mountain, which is only a gun- 
shot distance, a small cupola marks the place where 
Muhammad was struck in battle by a stone .... 
At a short distance from this cupola, which like 
all the iest has been demolished, are the tombs 
of twelve other partisans of the Prophet, who 
were killed in the battle .... The people of Medina 
frequently visit Ohod, pitching their tents in the 
ruined houses, where they remain a few days, 
especially convalescents, who during their illness 
had made a vow to slaughter a sheep in honour 
of Hamza if they recovered. Once a year (in July, 

I believe), the inhabitants flock thither in crowds, 
and remain for three days, as if they were the 
feast days of the saint. Regular markets are 
then kept there: and this visit forms one of the 
principal public amusements of the town”. In 
modern times Wavell records that the opening 
of the railway to Medina in 1906 produced a 
disturbance among the beduins which resulted 
among othei things in the Banu C AH, whose duty 
it was to protect the pilgrims visiting the tomb 
of Hamza, while putting no obstacles in their way, 
declining to take any responsibility. The Wahhabis 
who now rule in northern Arabia permit pilgrimage 
but as at all the holy places forbid actual worship. 

Bibliography: Istakhrl. in B G A, i. 18; 
MukaddasI. /£/</., iii. 82 ; Yakut, Mifdjam, ed. 
Wustenfeld, p. 77; Ibn Ilisham, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, p. 557 sqq . ; Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 1390 sqq . ; 
Wakidi, transl. Wellhausen, p. 101 sqq . ; Ibn 
Sa c d, ed. Sachau, Il/i. 25 sqq . ; m/i., 4 sqq . ; 
Buickhardt, Peisen in Arabien , p. 553^^.; Bur- 
ton, A Pilgrimage to Mekkah (Memorial Edition 
*893)1 i* 4 2 3 Saveli, A Modern Pilgrim , 
1908, p. 62 sq . ; Caetani, Annali dell ’ Islam , i. 
540—566. (Fr. Buhl) 

‘OKAILIDS, a dynasty of al-Mawsil. The 
Banu c Okail belonged to the great Beduin tribe 
of c Amir b. Sa c sa ( a. From their oiiginal home in 
Central Arabia they spread in course of time in 
different directions and among their better known 
subdivisions were the Banu Khafadja [q. v.] and 
the Muntafik [q. v.]. In the fourth century of the 
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Hidjra the Banu 'Okail in Syria and Irak weie 
tributary to the Hamdanids and when the latter 
were no longer able to maintain themselves in 
al-Mavsil the city passed to the 'Okailids. The 
Kurd chief Badh, the founder of the dynasty of 
the -Marvanids [q. v.], endeavoured to bring al- 
Mawsil under his rule whereupon the two Ilamdamd 
brothers Abu Tahir Ibrahim and Abu 'Abd Allah 
al-Husain appealed for help to the emir of the 
Banu c Dkail, Abu T-Dhawwad Muhammad b. al- 
Musaiyib. The latter at once announced his readiness 
to assist them and was given as a reward Djazirat 
b. 'Omar, XaMbln and the town of BalaJ. After 
the death of Badh in battle (380 = 990 — 991) his 
sister s son Abu 'All al-Hasan continued the war 
with success. Abu 'Abd Allah was taken piisoner 
and when Abu Tahir went to Nasibin to seek the 
protection of Abu T-Dhawwad, the latter took 
him, his son and several of his letainers prisoneis, 
put them to death and then occupied al-Mawsil. 
He then submitted nominally to the Buyid Baha’ 
al-Dawla [q. v.] and persuaded him to send a 
representative to al-Mawsil. But the latter did 
not play a part of any impoitance. Baha” al-Dawla’s 
efforts to make his influence felt in al-Mawsil did 
not have the success he desired. Abu T-Dhawwad 
remained the real ruler. He died in 386 or 387 
(996 — 997) and was succeeded by his brother 
al-Mukallad [q. v.]. The latter was assassinated in 
Safar 391 (Dec. 1000 — Jan. lool) and his eldest 
son Karwash [q. v.] was recognised as emir of 
al-Mawsil. After holding office for fifty years, he 
was deposed by his brother Abu Kamil Baraka 
[cf. karwash] in 442 (1050 — 1051) and on the 
latter’s death in the next year 443 (1051 — 1052) 
the rule passed to his nephew Kuraish b. Badran 
[q. v.]. The latter was succeeded in 453 (1061) 
by his son Muslim [q.v.] under whom the territory of 
the 'Okailids attained its greatest extent; their 
power then declined rapidly. On Muslim’s death 
(478 = 1085) his brother Ibrahim who had been 
languishing in prison for years was set free and 
pioclaimed emir of al-Mawsil. In 482 (1089 — 
1090) however, the Saldjuk sultan Malikshah 
invited him to come and give an account of his 
stewardship, and as soon as he appeared he was 
thrown into prison and Fakhr al-Dawla b. Djahir 
[q. v.] sent as governor to al-Mawsil. Only after 
Malikshah’s death (Shawwal 485 = November 1092) 
was Ibiahfm set fiee and returned to al-Mawsil. 
In the meanwhile Muslim’s widow Safiya who 
was also the aunt of Malikshah, had married 
Ibrahim, and on the death of Malikshah she went 
with 'All, her son by Muslim, to al-Mawsil. But as 
Muhammad, another son of Muslim’s, also coveted 
the city, its inhabitants split up into two parties 
and when it came to fighting, Muhammad had 
to take to flight, while ‘Ali occupied al-Mawsil. 
As soon as Ibrahim heard of this he began 
negotiations with .Safiya and received from her 
the town of Kalad which Malikshah had given 
a Ad. I he Saldjuk prince T’utush [q.v.] 
then demanded that Ibrahim should recognise 
him as sultan and when the latter refused* the 
decision was left to arms. In Kabi' I 486 (April 
was I,? 6 UV ° 3rmies met near al-Mawsil ; Ibrahim 

occupied 11 aUMaTd “h PU 7° ^ Tlltl,sb 

Muslim as governor"'^! ^ ^ , lnstaUed ‘All h. 

before his brother vt u uas however not long 
to dispute endeavoured 

V ‘ He asked the emir Kurbuka 


! [q. v.] to help him against his brother and the 
result was that he lost his life while c AlI had to 
give up al-Mawsil (I)hu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 489 ~ Oct. — 
Xov. 1096). 

In addition to the emirs of al-Mawsil, several 
. Okailid dignitaries are mentioned in history. In 
479 (1086 — 10S7J Salim b. Malik b. Badran b. 

1 al-Mukallad surrendered Halab to sultan Malikshah 
; and received in return the fortress of Dja c bar [q. v.[ 
1 to which al-Rakka was soon added and these re- 
1 mained almost without interruption in the posses- 
sion of his descendants until 564 (1168 — 1169) 

1 when his grandson Malik b. c Ali b. Salim ceded 
| them to Nui al-Dln MahmUd b. Zangl. 

Another branch was established in Takrit [q.v.]. 

| According to Ibn al-Athlr, x. 289, where a short 
| sketch of the histoiy of this town is given down 
I to the year 500 (1106 — 1107), the ‘Okailid Rah' 
b. al-Husain died in 427 (1036) as lord of Takrit. 
His nephew Abu Man c a Khamis b. al-Taghlib 
then inherited his governorship. After the latter’s 
death in 435 (1043 — 1044) he was succeeded by 
his son Aba Ghashsham. The latter was suddenly 
attacked in 444 (1052— -1053) by his brother ‘Isa 
and thrown into piison and c Isa seized the power. 
In 448 (1056 — 1057) c Isa died and soon afterwards 
his son Xasr died also. ‘Isa’s widow Amlra then 
had Abu Ghashsham, who was still in prison, 
murdered and installed a governor named Abu 
’l-Ghana^im in Takrit but he handed the town 
over to the Saldjuk sultan Tughrflbeg. 

‘Okailid governors are also occasionally found 
in other towns, like ‘Ana, Haditha, Hit and c Ukbara. 
After the extinction of the dynasty in Meso- 
potamia and the ‘Irak the ‘Okailids withdrew to 
Bahrain. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athlr, al-Kamil , ed. 
Tornberg, vii. — x., passim ; Abu ’l-P'ida 3 , ed. 

; Reiske, ii. 573^ 593 ^ 605 ; iii. 135 , Ibn 

Khaldun, al-^Ibar* iv. 91 sqq.\ Hilal al-SabP, 
Kitab al-Wuzara : J , ed. Amedroz, p. 417 — 419, 
445 — 453, 469—472 ; Amedroz and Margoliouth, 
The Eclipse of the c Abbas id Caliphate , see index; 
Lane-Foole, The Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 116- 
1 1 7 ; de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie et de 
chronologic , p. 13 5 ; Khalil Edhem, Diavel-i 
islamiye , p. 159^.; Tiesenhausen, Die Geschichte 
der 3 Oqail id en - Dynastie^ in Memoires presentes 
a l' Acad. Itnper. des sciences de St.-Petersbourg 
par divers savants , vol. viii. (1859); Kay, Notes 
on the History of the Banu ‘ Okayl , in f. R. 
A.S. , N. S., x viii . (1886J, 491 — 526. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

c OKAZ, name of an oasis situated 
between T a 3 i f and X akh 1 a. The Arab 
philologists derive the name from the root meaning 
‘to retain’, in the middle forms do assemble’ or from 
the meaning of ‘concourse’. Both interpretations 
aie based on the fact that ‘Oka/ was primarily 
celebrated for its annual fair, which was held on the 
1 5,1 — 20th Dhu’I-Ka‘da and was at the same time 
an official occasion of mufakhara , i. e. a gathering 
of tribes or rather of groups and individuals 
belonging to the same ttibe where individuals 
competed foi honouis and for the honour of 
their tribe. 

These assemblies to which poets came to recite 
their poems, were also great fairs, at which 
merchandise was exchanged. That of ‘Okaz was 
followed by those of Madjanna (last ten days of Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka‘da), of Dhu’l-Madjaz (1st — 8 th Dhu’l-Hidjdja) 
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and those which accompanied the great pilgrimage. 
These weeks formed the climax of public life in 
pre-Islamic Arabia — the truce of the sacred 
months making discussion of the political affairs of 
the tribes of the Hidjaz possible. The Tamim took 
no part in them. Islam by condemning hereditary 
and individual feuds was the cause of the decline 
of the mawasim [cf. mawsim]. 

Muhammad was on his way to the fair of c Okaz 
with a few of his companions when at Nakhl(a) 
the dp inn heard the Kurian being recited and were 
struck with admiration as we are told in the Kurian 
(sura lxxii. i sqq. ; xlvi. 28 sqq.) and hadith 
(Bukhari, A dhan , bab 105; Tafstr , sura lxxii., 
bab 1; Muslim, Salat , trad. 149; TirmidhI, Tafslr , 
sura lxxii., trad. 1). 

c Okaz is also noted for the fighting which took 
place there at the beginning of Islam. 

Bibliograp hy\ Yakut, Mifdjam , s. v. 5 
Lisdn al^Arab , s. v. ; Tadj al-Arus , s. v.; 
Azrakt, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 129; Bukhari, Hadjdp, 
bab 150; Tafstr , sura 2, bab 34; Frey tag, Ein- 
leitung in das Stadium der arabischen Sprache , 
Bonn 1861, p. 273; Snouck Hurgronje, Het 
mekkaansche fast, p. 19 ( Verspr . Geschriften , i. 
15 — 16); Wellhausen, Rests arab. Heidentums , 
second ed., Berlin 1897, p. 88 sqq. ; G. Jacob, 
Altarabisches Beduinenleben , Berlin 1897, p. 
147 — 148; I. Guidi, 7 'ables alphabetiques da 
kitdb al-agani , index IV, s. v. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

c OKBA b. NAFF b. c Abd Kais al-Kurash! 
al-FihrI, the famous general of the first 
century A. H. who endeavoured by consolidating 
the first successes of the Arab conquest in North 
Africa to put an end to the resistance of the 
Berbers but finally perished after a troubled career 
at the hands of African rebels. 

The data supplied by the historians regarding 
the career of c Okba are relatively abundant but like 
all that relates to the beginnings of the expansion 
of Islam in North Africa have frequently to be 
taken with caution. They come from later traditions, 
and W. Margais has clearly demonstrated the 
particular bias which they represent ( Le passe Je 
V Alger ie musitlmane , in Histoire et Historiens de 
VAlgerie , Paris 1 93 1, p. 1 50). It is certain as 
regards c Okba that the essentials of what the 
Maghribl historians have preserved about him are 
of eastern origin and in addition the most circum- 
stantial accounts of his career that we possess are 
from the pens of eastern authors: Ibn c Abd al- 
Hakam and al-Nuwairl. The only authority for the 
African tradition regarding c Okba so far known 
is his descendant Abu ’ 1 -Muhadjir. The information, 
at once detailed and new, found in a Maghribl MS. 
(cf. Bibliography) about c Okba’s raid into the south 
of Morocco seems fairly reliable up to a certain 
point from the very fact of its precision. Use 
of it after a critical study seems likely to throw 
doubt upon the statements hitherto regarded as 
reliable regarding the progress and chronology 
of the Arab conquest of Northwest Africa, such 
as are given in studies, already antiquated like 
Fournel (Les Berbers , Etude stir la conquete de 
r Afrique par les Arabes , Paris 1875), or more 
recent and more distinguished works but also based 
on unchecked translations like that of E. F. Gautier 
(Les siecles obscurs du Maghreb , Paris 1927). 

This is why in the present state of our knowledge 
we shall here confine ourselves to tracing a sketch 


of c Okba b. Xafri's activities in North Africa which 
need not be considered final on all points. 

c Okba was born in the last years of the Prophet’s 
life and was through his mother the nephew of c Amr 
b. al- c As [q.v.], the celebrated conqueror of Egypt, 
who shortly before his death in 43 (663) gave 
him the supreme command in Ifrlkiya. Accoiding 
to a story, difficult to verify, c Okba at that time 
was directing his attention to the Sudan and 
establishing Islam by foice of arms at Ghadames. 
But this was only a raid and not a regular occupation 
of the country. It was not till some years later 
that we find him pieparing for a new expedition, 
no doubt better equipped than the otheis. This 
was the expedition of 5° (67°) in which he 
founded the military stronghold of al-Kaira- 
wan [q.v.] in the middle of the province of 
Byzacene. For this expedition c Okba had at his 
disposal a force of 10,000 horsemen .which was 
giadually increased by the accession of Berbers 
converted to Islam : with the help of this force 
he was able not only to attack the Byzantines 
who continued to hold out in the towns of the 
coast of Ifukiya but also the Berbers The foundation 
of Kanawan, forming a strong base for the Arab 
troops, seems to have very much facilitated if not 
the occupation and pacification of Ifrlkiya. at least 
its conversion to the religion of and obedience to 
the authority of the invaders. But it was not c Okba 
who gathered the fruits of this spread of Islam. 
Ifrlkiya remained a dependency of the province 
of Egypt: the new governor Maslama b. Makhlad 
al-Ansarl dismissed c Okba in 53 (675) and replaced 
him by one of his own clients, Abu ’ 1 -Muhadjii, 
who very soon undertook a raid on Algiers, and 
according to Ibn Khaldun got as far as Tlemcen 
[q. v.]. On his return to the east, c Okba is reputed 
to have complained to the caliph Miriawiya of the 
way in which he had been treated by the governor 
of Egypt and a little later Miriawiya's successor 
restored him his governorship. 

This second appointment of c Okba to Ifrlkiya 
may be put with certainty in 62 (682). His enemy, 
the governor Abu ' 1 -Muhadjir, had in the course 
of his raid defeated the Berber chief Kusaila 
[q. v.] who became a Muslim and it was on these 
two that c Okba wreaked his vengeance in his 
turn. He put them into chains and carried them 
with him wherever he went. At the same time 
he prepared an expedition on a larger scale than 
the previous one the stages of which can be 
traced from the narrative of Ibn Khaldun. c Okba’s 
army, preceded by an advance guard under Zuhair 
b. Kais al-Balawi, advanced from Kairawan into 
the Central Maghrib, at first encountering in the 
Zab and again in Tahart Berber and Byzantine 
elements which he defeated and received tribute 
from. He finally reached the region of Tangier. 
The chief of the Ghumara, Ilyan (Julian : ), sub- 
mitted to the Arab leader and became his military 
adviser. He dissuaded him from crossing the Straits 
of Gibraltar and undertaking the conquest of Spain 
and pointed out the danger threatening the Arab 
troops from the great body of still unconverted 
Berbers in the Great Atlas and Sus [q. v.] ; c Okba 
therefore turned his attention to the Berbers. 
First of all he occupied the massif of the Zarhun 
took the town of Lilli (Volubilis), crossed the 
Middle Atlas and advanced through the Dra 
(Daria) and Sus, the inhabitants of which he 
pursued up to the desert of the Lam tuna. He 
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then turned to the Atlantic coast, reached the AI.-'OLAIMl, Abu ’l-Yumn c Abl> AT. -Rahman 
land of Safi and began to subject the Berber bloc n. Muhammad Mudjir al-Din al-'Omar! al-Han- 
of the Masmuda of the Djebel Daran (Great Atlas) bai.I ai.-MakdixI, an Arab historian, born on 
then that of the Anti-Atlas as far as Tarudant [q.v.]. the 13th Dhu T-Ka c da 860 (Oct. 13, 1456) in 
But ho.'. ever brilliant they seemed these successes Jerusalem, studied from 880 (1476) in Cairo, became 
led nowhere. An advance no matter how brilliant in SSg (1484) kadi in Ramla and in 891 (14S6) 
through a country meant nothing if it was not chief kadi in Jerusalem. He retired in 922 (1516) 
followed by an occupation which 'Okba was not and died in 928 (1522) in Jerusalem, 
able to secure. But when he and his army turned Ilis best known work is a history of Jeiusalem and 
homewards, he does not seem to have realised Hebron, which he began on the 25th Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 
that all would have to be done again. Kusaila 900 (Sept. 17, 1494) and finished on the 17th Ra- 
escaped from him and organised resistance, making madan 901 (May 31, 1495), entitled al-Ins (= Ants, 
use alike of the fondness for fighting of his Berber which is sometimes found in the MSS. in place 
compatriots anti the discipline and technical skill of it and is sometimes corrupted to Cits') al-djalil 
of the Byzantine garrisons in the country. r Okba H- TtV 1 iik al-Kuds wa '/ -A k ali/. For the earlier 
trusting to his good fortune did not see the danger, period he takes almost everything out of Shihab 
Reaching the Zab, at Thubunae (Tubna) he went al-Din al-MakdisFs (d. 765 = 1364) Mutjnr al- 
so far as to divide his army into several contingents Gharam ila Ziydrat al-Kuds zva ' 1 -Ska* m (cf. C. 
which he sent off in succession on the road to Konig, Der Kitab Mulhir etc., Leipzig Diss. 1896, 
Kairawan. Trusting the Berbers, who had submitted p. 20) and supplements it mainly with biographical 
to him, he had only a small body of Arabs with data. The work which exists in numerous MSS. 
him when he set out from Tubna for the Awias (see Cat. CoJ. Ar. Lugd. Bat.. 2 nti ed., X°. 957; 
[q.v.]. But he was soon surrounded by Kusaila’s Brockelmann, C.M.Z., li. 43, and also Paris X’°. 4922, 
bands on the borders of the Sahara at Tahuda 5759 — 60, 5999, 6303; Aya Sofia, X°. 2976 : Kilic 
and fell with 300 of his companions in 63 (683). 'All Pasha, X°. 729; Bankipore, xv. 1084 — 1085, 
His grave and that of his companions is still etc.) was first made known in Europe through 
pointed out at the same place and forms the extracts in the Journal des Etrangeis, 1754, Apiil, 
centre of a little village which bears his name: p. 2 — 45, and then thiough Hammer’s Fundgruben, 
Saiyidi Tkba (vulg. Sidi 'Okba), a few miles S.E. ii. — v. From the printed edition, Cairo 1283, 
of Biskra, not far from the old site of Tahuda. H. Sauvaire translated HLtoire de Jerusalem el 
Bibliography, the works relating to the el' Hebron depius Adam jusqtt'a la fin du XV im ‘ 
Companions of the Prophet, notably Ibn Hadjar, si'ecle, Fragments de la chronique de Moudjiraddyn, 
al-Isaba ; al-Bakrl, Description de PAfirique Paris 1876. At the end of his work the author 


septentrionale , ed. and transl. de Slane 2 , Algiers 
and Paris 1913, index and especially p. 12 — 
33 sqq.-, Kitab al-fslibsar , ed. Kremer, Vienna 
1852, p. 3 sq ., 62-63 and passim , transl. Fagnan, 
VAfrique septentrionale an XII e «u si'ecle, Constan- j 
tine and Paris 1900, p. 8 sq., 111 — 113 and 
index; Abu ’l- c Arab Muhammad b. Tallinn, I 
Tabakat z Ulaina 1 Ifrikiya , ed. and transl. M. 
Benclieneb, Algiers 1920, text p. 8 — 9, transl. 
p. 20 — 21, and index; Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam, 
Futuh Misr , ed. Toirey ( The History of the 
Conquest of Egypt , North Africa and Spain ), 
A'ale Oriental Series, Xew Haven 1922, index; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, iii. 38 6 sqq.; iv. 88 sqq. z= 
Annales du Maghreb et de V Espagne, tiansl. 
Fagnan, Algiers 1S98, p. 18—23; al-Nuwairi, 
Histoire d'Afrique in the Nihayat al-Arab , in 
course of publication at Cairo, ed. and Span, transl. 
by M. Caspar Remiro, Grenada 1919, p. 10 of the 
text and II of the transl.; Ibn Khaldun, Histoire 
des Berb'eres , ed. and transl. Slane, text v. i., transl. 
v. 1 and transl. in appendix of the narratives 
of Ibn c Abd al-Hakam and al-Nuwaiil ; Ibn 
'Idhari, al-Baydn al-mughrib , ed. Dozy, i. 11, 
transl. Fagnan, i. 13 suiv. ; al-Nasirl, Istiksa 
Cairo ed., i. 36 sqq., transl. Graulle, in A M , xxx. 
175 sqq .; the anonymous fragment in the MS. 
D. 1020 of the Bibliotheque Generate of Rabat 
(cf. E. Levi-Provensal, Fragments historiques 
sur les Berb'eres au Moyen-Age , Rabat 1934, 
introduction); Ibn Nadji, McValirn al-Iman ft 
Mdrifiil Ahl al-Kairawdn , Tunis 1320 — 1325, 
v. i. A good account of our present knowledge 
of the question of his Arab conquest of Xorth 
Africa in Ch. A. Julien, Histoire de VAfrique 
du Nord , Paris 1 93 1, p- 319 sqq. — Cf. also 
the articles kairawan, kusaila. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgM.) 


announces his intention of continuing it when able 
to do so. This continuation is found in Leyden 
X°. 953 down to 914 and in Oxford (see Cat., 
'■ 853, 2 ) and in the Khalidiya in Jerusalem (see 
A. L. Mayer, in Journ. Pal. Or. Soc., xi. 1 — 13). 
Probably before he wrote his great work, he had 
written a general history with special reference 
to Jerusalem and continued it down to the year 
896 (1491); this survives in a MS. in the British 
Museum, Suppl, K°. 488 without title and is perhaps 
identical with the al- TKrlkh al-mufabar fi Anba 5 
man abar mentioned by IladjdjI Khalifa, ii. 150; 
v. 619. To the Tabakat al-Haiiabila of c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ahmad b. Radjab (d. 795 = 1393) 
he wrote a continuation al-Manhadj al-ahmad fi 
Tarafjim Ashab al-Imam , MSS. Berlin N°.' 10043, 
Laleh N°. 2083 (see Spies, Beitrage , 15) in the 
possession of J. E. Sarkis {Cat. 1928, p. 48,,=; 
P h0 ‘° ,D , Ca ' ro T F ‘ h ’ ‘s \ v. 372). Kama! al-Din 
Muhammad b. Muhammad Sharif al-GhazzI (d. 
1214 _ 1799—1800) wrote a continuation of this 
down to the year 1207 (1792—1793) and on this 
e original work Muhammad Djamil b. c Omar 

M^khtLf'rf d t.- di ‘ n I32 5 ( 1 9 ° 7 J based his 
, • r • a b&kat al-Hanabila , Damascus 

(see R.A.A.D . , i. 160). Whether the al- c 01 aimi 
Who ,S mentioned in Dawud al-Mawsili, Makhtutdt 
. a.isi , p, 152, as the author of a com- 
entary on the Dnvdn of Ibn al-Farid is the 

imnn M OUr au * or > . ,s a question which it is 
P ^'■ ) , e , t . 0 dec ‘ de wi| h our present knowledge. 

1 -/ 1 1 llo jraphy. Wustenfeld , Geschicht- 
s-nretber der Araber , p. 512. 

OLCAITU Kau D ABA N ( D C A, B eTghth M uSan 

like hi ' r fi'S ned from 1304 till 1317. He was, 
and a ^ P r ^ decessor Qhazan, a son of Arghun 
^d a great-grandson of Hulagu. At his awes- 
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sion he was 24 years of age. In his youth he 
had been given the surname of Kharbanda, for 
which different explanations are given (cf. the 
poem by Rashid al-Din reproduced on p. 46 of 
E. G. Browne, A Literary History cf Persia , iii. 
p. 46 sq. and Ibn Battuta, ii. 115), but E. Blochet, 
in his Introduction a I'histoire des Mongols (G M. 
5 ., xii. 51), has explained the name as a Mongolian 
word, meaning “the third 1 ’. The Byzantine historian 
Pachymeres calls him XxpurzvTas (ed. Bonn 1835, 
ii. 459). Plis mother Uruk Khatun had him 
baptized as a Christian, but under the influence 
of one of his wives he afterwards embraced Islam 
and received the name Muhammad, while his sur- 
name was changed to Kh u dab an da. In addition 
he took the lakab of Ghiyath al-Dunya wa 
’i-Dln. When Ghazan died, Olcaitu was absent with 
an army on the Indian frontier of the empire, but 
there was no difficulty about the succession, as 
a possible claimant, his cousin Alafrank, had been 
killed previously. Olcaitu continued the traditional 
warfare of his predecessors with the Mamluk 
Empire and their friendly relations with European 
Christian powers; some of the letters addressed 
by him to the Pope Clement V and the English 
King Edward II aie still extant; these letters were 
brought by his Christian envoy Thomas llduci, 
who, in contradiction to the facts, kept up the 
fiction that his master was a Christian. Olcaitu 
likewise sent a military expedition to relieve the 
Byzantine Emperor Michael Palaeologos by dividing 
the force of the Turks in Asia Minor, but this 
aid was of little avail (Pachymeres, ii. 588). Against 
the Mamluks Olcaitu himself conducted a campaign 
during which the town of Rahba on the Euphrates 
was besieged in vain (1313). The authority of the 
government in the interior was strengthened by 
the conquest of Djllan in 1307 and in the same 
year by the conquest of Herat from the vassal Kurt 
dynasty. In 705 (1305 — 1306) Olcaitu made the 
recently founded town of Sultanlya [q. v.] the 
capital of his empire, on the occasion of the 
birth of his son and successor Abu Sa c ld. Pro- 
sperity was increased by the laws of Ghazan. 
whose canon was promulgated again by Olcaitu, 
and also by the able administration of the famous 
historian Rashid al-Din [q. v.]; the latter’s col- 
league and rival Sa c d al-Din was executed in 
1312 through the intrigues of c AlI Shah, who 
took his place. The dispute which soon arose : 
between the two ministers made the sultan in 1315 
assign to each of them the administration of half ! 
of the empire. The attitude of Olcaitu towards 1 
Islam deserves special notice. After first showing ; 
preference for the Shl c a (cf. the story of Madjd 1 
al-Din of Shiraz told by Ibn Battuta, ii. 57 sqq .), 
he became an adherent of the Sunna. Then, after 
an attempt to introduce the Shafi c I instead of 
the HanafI madhhab , he finally decided again to 
join the Shl c a, after having visited the tomb 1 
of c AlI; one of his coins affords proof of this. 
— Olcaitu is described as a virtuous, liberal ; 
ruler; he showed interest in the observatory of 
Maragha, where Asil al-Din, Naslr al-Dln’s son, ! 
was appointed astronomer-royal. He likewise 
favoured the literary-historical activity of Rashid 
al-Din and the historian Wassaf. He died at Sul- 
tanlya on December 16, 1316; afterwards Rashid 
al-Din was accused of having caused his death, i 
In Sultanlya his tomb is still to be seen. 

Bibliography : Contemporary sources are 


the Tci rikh-i IVassdf hth. Bombay 1269, and 
a continuation of Rashid al-Din's Dj amP al- 
Taxcarikh , which continuation is found in several 
manusciipts, but has not yet been edited. Further 
the Ta J rikh-i Guzida by Hamd Allah Mustawfl 
and the later Persian works. — Of European works 
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Mongols , iv. 478 — 598; J. von Hammer-Purgstall, 
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(J, II. Kramers) 

c OMAN, a nominally independent state 
on the Persian Gulf under the protecto- 
rate of England. Its extent has varied coii- 
sideiably in the couise of its history. While 
Istakhrl, for example, who gives '’Oman an extent 
of 300 parasangs, includes the district of Mahra 
in it, Idris! describes the latter as an independent 
country. In the northwest c Oman was bounded 
by the province of al-Bahrain or al-Hadjar, in 
the south by Vaman and Hadramot. The sultanate 
reached its greatest extent under Sultan Ibn Malik 
b. al- c Arab b. Sultan, under whom c Oman not 
only included the territory from Ras al-IIadd to 
Djulfar, but also al-Bahrain and other possessions, 
paiticularly on the Afiican coast where his son 
Saif conqueied Kilwa and Zanzibar. c Oman at the 
present day includes the whole south-eastern part 
of Arabia with a strip about 500 miles loDg on 
the south coast of the Peninsula including the 
land of Dofar. By the decision of the International 
Court at the Hague in 1905 in a dispute between 
England and France regarding the granting of 
the French flag to owners of sailing-ships in 
Maskat, the southern boundary was fixed at Ras 
Sakar and the coast as far as Khor Kalbe reckoned 
. to c Oman, while at the same time the sultan’s 
1 claim to the peninsula of Ras Masandum from 
j Ras Dibba to Tibba was expressly recognised by 
both powers. This of course does not prevent the 
actual power of the sultan barely extending beyond 
the coast district of Maskat and Batina. The 
population of 'Oman is estimated at half a 
million but that of 'Oman proper at 34.300 only. 
As regards creed the c lbadls are preponderant 
particularly m the south, but the northern districts 
are inhabited mainly by Sunnis. The capital is 
Maskat [q v.] while at an earlier period Suhar 
[q. v.] was regarded as the most important town 
in the eountry. 

The following details of the distiibution of the 
population may be given : the thickly populated 
district of Batina has 105,000, the Wadi Samahl 
2,800, Maskat 10,000, Matrah 11,000, Sur 12,000, 
Suhar 7,500. 'Oman for administrative purposes 
is divided into four districts: 1. Dja c lan, the 
land of the Beni Abu c Al! and all the land 
south of RedPa; 2. 'Oman proper from Bedi'a 
to Makinlya; 3. Durr a from the latter place to 
al-Bureiml and 4. al- Batina, the narrow strip of 
coast from Sib to Khor Fakkan. The characteristic 
feature of the orography of the country is a 
mountain range which runs from Maskat in a 
southern direction as far as Sur close to the coast 
but runs a considerable distance inland north of 
Maskat and thus leaves space for the fertile low- 
lying land on the coast, al-Batina, which is in 
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a way comparable to al-Tihama in the Yaman, i 
although it never attains the Name width, being | 
only from 20 to 30 miles across. South of Rustak : 
just below 23 s Lat., almost at right-angles to ! 
the former, is a second range, higher in its 
highest parts, known as Djebel Akhdar which | 
with 10,000 feet is the greatest height in the 
count! y. It runs parallel to the coast as far 
as Ras Masandum and sends off a second range 
which runs to Ras al-Kheme. The most fertile 
part of ‘Oman is the already mentioned low- 
lying coast land of al-Batina where in addition 
to intensive cultivation of the date-palm, wheat 
is grown and all kinds of fiuits flourish. The 
Arab geographers praised the dates of ‘Oman 
and al-Asma‘i was not wrong in comparing 
‘Oman to a garden. Among the fruits special 
mention is made of bananas, pomegranates, and 
nebeh: (lotus nebk). A considerable part of ‘Oman 
however is quite unsuited for agriculture; for 
example the part bordering on the desert zone 
of Arabia which however contains a few fertile 
oases among the mountains, for example on 
the way from Beni Abu c Ali to Nezwa. These 
oases are watered by subterranean deposits as was 
long ago pointed out by Ibn al-Faklh; where the 
water is not too deep below the surface or there 
are subterranean channels, springs supply the 
necessary water to the fields. The climate of 
‘Oman suffers from the great heat, which is only 
to some degree tempered by the refreshing winds 
from the sea; in Maskat the maximum in July 
and August is 91° — 88° F. The rainy season is 
in winter from October to March, but the rains 
seldom fall more than three or four days in a j 
month; among the mountains heavy storms occur | 
and the snow sometimes lies. In Maskat the annual ; 
rainfall is 3 to 6 inches. 

The cereals grown are wheat, dhura, some rice, 1 
the fruits, tamarinds, mango, bananas, pome- ' 
granates, quinces, pistachios, agrumi, grapes, 
almonds, figs, walnuts, water-melons, apricots and j 
cherries, while cotton, sugar-cane and indigo are 
cultivated. Stockraising is now mainly confined to : 
horned cattle; at one time ‘Oman was celebrated j 
for its strong, swift camels and a^ses. The Arab 
geographers (Ibn al-Fakih) praise ‘Oman’s wealth ] 
in fish, which supplied the food of large sections | 
of the community (especially in al-Batina). Industry, 1 
once very flourishing, is now confined to weaving j 
on a modest scale in Maskat, Nezwa and ‘Ibrl, 
dyeing in the two last-named towns and the 
making of weapons in Maskat. Idrisl mentions the 
pearl-fisheries of Sur below Cape al-Mahdjama and 
in Damar. The pearl-fisheries now produce about 
half the revenue of Bahrain (10-15,000,000 rupees). ! 
The Arab philologists (Ibn aI-A‘rabl) denve the 
name ‘Oman from ‘ aniatta with the meaning “to I 


they weie regarded as dishonest, wicked and deceit- 
ful merchants; indeed Ibn al-Fakih(p. 92) describes 
them in much coarser language. The prosperity 
coming from the trade and agriculture is evident 
from the huge yield from taxation, 300,000 dinars 
in the ‘Abbasid period. A dirhem a year was paid 
on each palm-tree (Mukaddasi, p. 105). 

For the early history of ‘Oman, Huart’s account 
may be consulted. 

The relations of England with the country have 
been of great importance to ‘Oman. They began 
in 1798 with a treaty between the East India Co. 
and the sultan by which the French and Dutch 
were excluded from the territory for the duration 
of the war, and this was followed in 1800 by the 
granting of permission for the E. I. C. to have an 
agent peimanently resident in Maskat. By the 
treaties made by the French with Saiyid Sa c id b. 
Sultan in 1807 and 1808, this resident was joined 
by a French Consular agent. But French prestige 
suffered a severe blow when Mauritius was occupied 
by the English in 1810. In 1839 a commercial 
treaty was concluded between England and Maskat, 
modelled on one concluded in 1833 between the 
L T . S. A. and ‘Oman. In 1844 there followed a 
commercial treaty with France, which secured this 
country the most favoured nation clause and 
freedom to trade in Maskat for its subjects. In 
1862 came the Anglo-French guarantee of the 
independence of ‘Oman, but England was able to 
secure a predominating influence in ‘Oman by 
vigorously supporting the sultan at various crises 
and by paying him a subsidy. In 1891 the sultan 
declared in a treaty of friendship, which also 
regulated questions of trade and navigation between 
the two countries, and was binding upon himself 
and his successois, that he would not cede any 
of his territory in any way to any power other 
than England. When then, in 1898, the sultan in 
contravention of this agreement wished to allow 
France to have a coaling-station in his territory, 
he had to withdraw the concession on receiving 
an ultimatum from England; France was com- 
pensated with a coaling station in Mukalla [q. v.]. 
The dispute assumed a more serious aspect which 
arose out of the practice of the French consul in 
Maskat giving ships’ papers and French flags to 
Maskat ships which abused the privilege to carry 
arms and slaves. The dispute was settled by the 
International Court at The Hague, the decision 
being that only those ship-owners who had received 
permits before January 2, 1892 were allowed to 
retain them. The lesult was that in 1917 only 12 
ships of ‘Oman were allowed to carry the French 
flag. The result has been the practical exclusion 
of French influence from ‘Oman, and the securing 
of English predominance. 

Bibliography, al-IstakhiT, B.G.A. , i. 25; 
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‘OMAR b. ‘ABD al-'AZIZ b. Marwan b. al- 

Hakam, Abu Hafs ai.-Ashaqjdj, Umaiyad 
caliph. He was born in Medina in the year 63 
(682—683). His father ‘Abd al-‘Aziz [q. v.] had 
been for many years governor of Egypt; through 
his mother he was descended from c Omar I. She 
was Umm ‘Asim bint Asim b. ‘Omar b al-Khattab. 
He spent the greater part of his life in Medina. 
He ivas sent there by his father from Egypt 
to receive a fitting education in the city of 
the Prophet and remained there till the death 
of his father in 85 (704). His uncle, the caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik, then took him to Damascus and 
married him to his daughter Fatima. In Rabi' I 
87 (Feb.— March 706) 'Omar was appointed governor 
of the Hidjaz by al-Walid I and he settled in 
Medina again. Unlike other governors who were 
as a rule very arbitrary, ‘Omar immediately on 
his arrival in the city formed an advisory council 
of ten pious authorities on tradition with whom 
he discussed all important matters, and further 
empowered them to keep a watchful eye on 
his subordinates. In other respects also, his 
patriotic rule was for the good of his subjects. 
But in the long run the all powerful Hadjdjadj 
[q. V.] was not pleased with ‘Omar’s mild rule 
because many ‘Irakis fled to the two sacred cities 
in order to escape the hard lot for which they 
had to be prepared in their native land. Under 
pressure from him ‘Omar was recalled in 93 (71 1- 
712) without however being disgraced. After 
the death in Dabik [q. v.] in Safar 99 (Sept. — - 
Oct. 717) of Sulaiman b. ‘Abd al-Malik who had 
intended him to succeed him, the autocratic theo- 
logian Radja 3 b. Haiwa assembled the Umaiyads 
in the mosque and without mentioning any name 
demanded that they should pay homage to whom- 
soever Sulaiman should have mentioned in his 
will. Only when they had paid homage, did he 
announce the death of the caliph and the name 
of the successor designate. As ‘Omar belonged 
to a collateral line and had nevertheless been 
preferied to the two sons of ‘Abd al-Malik, Yazid 
and Hisham, it is not a matter for surprise that 
the latter at first raised objections to the choice 
of his cousin as commander of the faithful; but he 
The Encyclopaedia of Isi.am, III. 
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was soon appeased and ‘Omai ascended the throne 
without encountering any serious opposition. 

As a caliph, ‘Omar stands apart; he was distin- 
guished from his predecessors and successors alike. 
Inspired by a true piety, although not entirely 
free from bigotry, he was very conscious of his 
responsibility to God and always endeavoured to 
further what he believed to tie the right and 
conscientiously to do his duty as a ruler. In his 
private life he was distinguished by the greatest 
simplicity and frugality, although he is said to 
have lived no less luxuriously than other Umaiyad 
princes before his accession. Poets who praised 
the delights of wordly pleasures were therefore not 
particularly popular at his court. 

‘Omar laid no special stress on military glory, 
and his reign which only lasted two and a half 
years was poor in military events. The siege of 
Constantinople was raised on his accession to the 
throne; but it is uncertain whether the Muslim 
aimy was actually withdrawn by him. In Meso- 
potamia he allowed the people of Turanda to 
evacuate their town whereupon they settled in the 
adjoining Malatya and Turanda was destroyed. In 
the far West the Muslim armies crossed the Pyrenees, 
invaded Southern France and returned to Spain 
laden with rich booty. On a later campaign which 
is usually but not quite certainly attributed to the 
reign of ‘Omar, they captured Narbonne, fortified 
it, and used it for a time as their headquarters. 
‘Omar however by no means felt obliged to 
spread Islam by the sword; he rather sought by 
peaceful missionary activity to win members of 
other creeds to the faith of the Prophet and in 
case of conversion by this means demanded no 
tribute. This method proved particularly success- 
ful and suitable among the Berbers and it is even 
said that there was not a single Berber left un- 
converted to Islam in the governorship of Isma'il 
b. ‘Abd Allah appointed by him. In a similar 
way were converted the princes of Sind when 
‘Omar’s governor ‘Amr b. Muslim al-Bahili invited 
them to adopt Islam and promised them complete 
equality with Muslims; but under Hisham they 
lapsed again. 

His interests were primarily in home affairs. He 
had the untrustworthy governor of Khurasan Yazld 
b. al-Muhallab [q. v.] arrested and his post given to 
al-Djarrah li. ‘Abd Allah al-Hakaml. In other cases 
also, the most important offices were filled with men 
whom ‘Omar thought to be capable and just. He 
adopted akindly attitude to the ‘Alids. The practice 
introduced by Mu'awiya of publicly cursing ‘All in 
the service in the mosque was abolished by ‘Omar. 

It is said that when he was a boy and his father 
was appointed governor of Egypt he begged him 
to forbid the customary cursing of ‘All and received 
the reply that such a step although laudable in 
it»elf would be against the interests of the Umaiyad 
dynasty and might give support to the ‘Alid claims 
to the caliphate. 'Omar gave up in favour of the 
‘Alids the oasis of Fadak [q. v.] which had originally 
been the private property of Muhammad but was 
then declared a state domain and had finally 
become the property of the Umaiyads. After his 
accession he decided that it should revert to its 
original use and according to one story expressly 
ordered that it should be handed over to the 
descendants of Fatima as the heirs of the Prophet. 
He also restored to the family of Talha their 
property m Mecca, which ‘Abd al-Malik had 

62 
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taken from them and abolished the addition to the 1 agriculture lost much of the labour it required, 
tithe which had been levied by a former governor To overcome this difficulty al-Hadjdjadj had imposed 
of the Yaman, Muhammad b. Yusuf, a brother of j the kharddq also upon Muslim landowners who 
al-Hadjdjadj, In genetal he laid great stress on com- | were not paying tribute and prohibited immigration 
pensattng those who had in any way been subjected j into the cities. This aroused general dissatisfaction 
to illegal extortions ; but, as is obvious, this principle, | but this did not worry him. 'Omar, on the other hand, 
while it testifies to the caliph’s love of justice, i adhered to the principle that Muslims should pay 
was often applied, according to Ibn Sa c d, v. 252, ] no tribute. He further propounded, no doubt by 
uncritically ( bi-jhair al-baiyina al-kati'a) and in the agreement with those learned in the law in Medina, 
long run could not be beneficial to the treasury the theory that conquered land was the common 
and was destined to have serious consequences. property of the Muslim community and therefore 
As a devout Muslim he was gracious to membeis could not be broken up and transformed by sale 
of other creeds in so far as this was possible without to Muslims into immune private property. Con- 
a breach of the principles of Islam. Christians, Jews, j sequently in the year 100 (718 — 719), he forbade 
and fhe-worshippers, were allowed to retain their Muslims to buy land which should pay tribute ; but 
synagogues, churches, and temples but not to build he did not make this legislation retrospective and he 
any new ones. In Damascus, al-\Yalld [q. v.] had placed no obstacles in the way of the immigration of 
taken down the basilika of John the Baptist and in- new converts into the cities. Further, just claims upon 
corporated the site in the mosque of the Umaiyads. 1 the treasury for compensation for services rendered 
When 'Omar came to the throne, the Christians were never refused : he granted the Mawali in 
complained to him that the chutch had been taken Khuiasan. who had fought against the unbelievers, 
from them wheieupon ‘Omar ordered the governor pay and exemption from taxation just like Muslim 
to restore them the site of the addition to the soldiers. He thus furthered the amalgamation of 
mosqua. But as the people of Damascus would the various elements in the caliph’s empire and 
not agree to this, the matter was settled with although his system of reformed taxation did not 
‘Omar’s approval by the churches outside the town, survive because the principle of the inalienability 
notably that of St. Thomas which belonged de facto of tribute-paying land could not be permanently 
to the Muslims and not by treaty because the Ghuta maintained, he did his best to clear up the existing 
[q. v.] had been conquered by the sword and not financial muddle. 

surrendered by capitulation, being handed over to The historians of the older school described 
the Christians on condition that they abandoned 'Omar as an unpractical idealist, who pursued 
all claims for the future on the Church of St. John, purely Utopian ideals as a result of his theological 
While ‘Omar endeavoured to protect his Muslim preconceptions, without paying any heed to actual 
subjects from being abused, he was also anxious conditions, and only modern research has put his 
that his Christian subjects should not be crushed work in its true light. His reign was spared trouble 
by oppressive taxation. In Aila and in Cyprus the from the Kharidjls but hidden forces were working 
tribute settled by treaty had been increased : ‘Omar in secret which were to bring about the fall of 
reduced it to the original amount. In al- Yaman the Umaiyad dynasty. 

the Christians of Nadjran had made a treaty with ‘Omar died aftei an illness of 20 days in Radjab 
the Prophet which guaranteed them complete 101 (Feb. 720) and was buried in Dair Sim'an 
security in their land on payment of an annual near Halab. He was succeeded by his cousin YazTd 
tribute of 2,000 robes ( hulla ) each of the value b. c Abd al-Maltk [q. v.]. 

of 40 dirhams. This treaty had been broken by Very much influenced since his boyhood by pious 
‘Omar I. Nevertheless, they had to pay the full authoiities on tradition, he was one of the authorities 
tribute until ‘Othman reduced it by 200 robes, in this field and regarded, although wrongly, after 
Mu'awiya or, according to another story, his son his death as one of the first collectors of Sunna. In 
Yazld granted them a further reduction of 200 robes course of time a whole cycle of pious legends gathered 
because their numbers had been much reduced by \ round his name which were quite devoid of any 
death and conversions to Islam (on this see j historical foundation. For example we are told 
Lammens, Le califat de Yazid I ", p. 346 sqql). \ (Ibn Sa'd, v. 301, 1 . 17) that a roll of parchment 
But when ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. al- I fell from heaven upon the men who were filling 
Ash'ath [q. v.] rebelled against al-IIadjdjadj, the 1 up his grave which assured him secutity from the 
latter raised the total tribute to 1,800 robes because flames of hell ( aman min Allah li-^Omar b. ‘ Aba 


he suspected the Xadjranians of being in secret al-^Aziz min al-tiar). Even the biassed historians 
agreement with the rebels. In the meanwhile how- ; of the ‘Abbasid period who as a rule run down 
ever, their numbers had sunk from 40,000 to 4,000 the U maiyads on every possible occasion in favour 
and when they appealed to ‘Omar to alleviate their . of the ‘Abba-fids make an exception in his case and 


hard lot he reduced the taxation to one tenth and 
demanded only 200 instead of 2,000 or 8,000 
dirhams. 

One of ‘Omar’s most important measures was j 
his reform of the taxation. The comprehensive . 
administrative system of ‘Omar I which proved 
excellent foi the conditions in his day, was now no 
longer suitable to the demands of the time. The 
treasury was continually suffering from the ever 
increasing conversion to Islam of non-Arabs who 
a paid tribute and their consequent exemption 
coiri<.T? Xatl0I \ and ‘ n addition man y of the new 

remaining 'TT the large cities instead of 
g at home and tilling the fields, so that 


give him the highest praise. His tomb was also left 
undisturbed when those of the other Umaiyads were 
desecrated after the triumph of the c Abbasids. 
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'OMAR [b. c Abd Allah] b. ABI RABI'A, 
“undeniably the greatest love-poet of the Arabs” 
(Rlickert), born, according to tradition, on the 
26th Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 26 (beginning of Nov. 644), 
died in 93 (712) or 101 (719). His biography, like 
those of other poets who are regarded as repre- 
sentatives of a particulai form of poetry (e. g. Abu 
Nuwas with his drinking songs), is much encumbered 
by legend; he was regarded as the great love-poet 
and imitations by his contemporaries and the works 
of later poets were readily ascribed to him. It is 
only the brilliant monograph by F. Schwaiz that 
has made it possible to separate the really historical 
matter in his biography and in his poems. It may 
be regarded as certain that he belonged to the 
Kuraishi clan of Makhzum: his father c Abd Allah, 
a prosperous Meccan merchant, amassed a great 
fortune by importing the drugs of South Arabia. 
For a time he was governor of Djanad m the Yaman ; 
Omar’s mother was a “Himyarite” from Hadiamawt. 
The poet as the possessor of a large fortune was 
able to lead a carefree life; his youth he probably 
spent in Medina and his manhood mainly in Mecca. 
He travelled in South Arabia, Syria and Meso- 
potamia. There are all kinds of legends about his 
death which it seems did not take place in his 
native land. His traditional biography is mainly 
filled with stories of his relations with various 
ladies, chiefly of the house of the Umaiyads. These 
stories are literary inventions rather than historical 
facts. The stories of his meetings with emirs and 
caliphs of the house of Umaiya seem also suspicious : 
he is said to have been punished along with the 
poet al-Ahwas by c Omar II and to have had to 
promise to write no more poetry. 

We learn very little from his poems of the political 
history of the period or of the events of every day 
life. He was the first townsman poet in Arabic. 
His poems reflect the bright social activity of town 
life. This is the fundamental distinction between 
him and the celebrated triad of Umaiyad poets, al- 
Akhtal [q. v.], Djarir [q.v.] and al-Farazdak [q. v.] 
as well as between him and the half legendary 
representatives of the Beduin love poetry of the 
period like Djamil [q. v.]. In him there is no 
trace of the court poet or tribal bard; he hardly 
ever describes journeys, and still more rarely 
fighting. The poetry of wine is quite strange to 
him. All his poems are records of his own experiences 
and pictures of his emotions. We need not always 
imagine that they are historically accurate but the 
expression of feeling is undoubtedly true to life. 


The persons in his poems are “sensitive, aimable 
creatuies, full of individuality. They reveal their 
souls, they act, they speak. Dramatic scenes, full 
of feeling stand out vividly before the reader’s 
eyes” (Schwarz). In the form of his verse also 
c Omar is a gifted poetical genius who writes with- 
out difficulty. His verse flows easily and naturally 
in simple language. His prosody differs from that 
of the Beduin poets; although he uses the same 
metres, he does not prefer those most popular in 
the old poetry {baslt or tawil ) but flexible and 
light metres ( khafif , ramal , mutakdrib , munsarih). 
That he did not feel himself bound by tradition 
is shown by some traces of strophic verse in his 
poems. It would be a mistake to see in c Omar 
the first love-poet of the Arabs. But he was the 
first to bring this form to perfection. The roots 
of this genre are to be found not so much in the 
introductory parts of the old Arabic kasldas as 
in the love-poems, which were particularly cultivated 
in South Arabia (perhaps not without Persian in- 
fluence). A study of the surviving fragments of 
Waddah al-Yaman, a contemporary of c Omar which 
has been long in preparation by V. Ebermann, 
will perhaps shed new light on this point. 

'Omar attained great popularity with his con- 
temporaries and in the following generations, chiefly 
among singers, wits and men of letters. But his 
popularity among learned men was hampered by 
two things: his simple language offered very few 
“testi di lingua” in comparison with poets like, 
e. g. al-Farazdak, and the matter of his poems 
was little suited for study in schools, especially 
in religious and bigoted circles. The renaissance 
of Arabic literature in modern times has brought 
about a change; besides several monographs devoted 
to him, special chapters are devoted to him in the 
text books. 'Omar b. Abl Rabfa is now so to 
speak rehabilitated among the Arabs and recognised 
as a great poet. 

B i b l i 0 gr ap hy : Paul Schwarz, z Umar ibn 
Abi Rebfa , ein arabischer Die liter der Umajjaden- 
zeit, Leipzig 1S93; cf. thereon Th. Noldeke, in 
IV.Z.K.M ., xv. 290 — 298; Der Diuuin des^Umar 
ibn Abi Rebi'a nach den Handschriften zu Kairo, 
Leiden und Paris, mit einer Sammlung ander- 
weit uberlieferter Gedichte und Fragmente heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Schwarz. Erste Halfte, Leipzig 
1901; zweite Hidfte, erster Teil, Leipzig 1902; 
zweite Halfte, zweiter Teil, Leipzig 1909, and 
(Schluss-)Heft : ' Umars Leben , Dichtung , Spi ache 
und Me ink, Leipzig 1909 (the best monograph 
on any Arab poet); Diwdn , Cairo 1311 (al- 
Matba^at al-Maiman!ya) and 1 3 30 (Matba'at al- 
Sa'ada); C. Brockelmann, G.A.L. , i. 45 — 47; 
do , Ge^chichte der arabischen Litteratur 2 , Leipzig 
(Amelung) 1909^.63 — 64; L. Caetani, Chrono- 
graphia islamica [Paris 1922 — 1923], col. 1141, 
§ 43 ; O. Rescher, Abriss der arabischen Litteratur - 
geschichte , Lieferung II [Stambul 1928], p. 1 3 5 — 
1 40 1 Zaki Mubarak, Hubb Ibn Rabfa iva- 
Shi'iuhu*, Cairo [1928]; Taha Husain, Hadith 
al-Arba^dUu Cairo 1926, p. 127 — 150 \al-Wasit 
ji 'l-Adab al- c Arabi wa- 7 a? rlkhi hi 4 , Cairo 1924, 
p. 166 — 16S; alM udjmil fl Tdrikh al-Adab 
aFArabi, Cairo 1929, p. 75—80: J. E. Sarkis, 
Dictionnaire encyclopedique de bibliographic arabe 
(Arabic), Cairo [192SI, col. 31. 

_ (IGN. KraTSCHKOWSKY) 
'OMAR b. AIYUB. [See Hama and AiyTbids 
supplement.] 
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OMAR b. Ali (Sharaf al-DIn) al-MisrI al- 
Sa c l>I, generally known as Ibn al- Farid, a cele- 
brated Sufi poet. The name al-Farid (notary) 
refers to the profession of his father, who belonged 
to Hamat but migrated to Cairo, where c Omar was 
born in 576 or, more probably, in 577. In early 
youth he studied Shafi c i law and Hadlth • then 
came his conversion to Sufism, and for many years 
he led the life of a solitary devotee, first among 
the hills (al-Mukattam) to the east of Cairo and 
afterwards in the Hidjaz. On his return to Cairo 
he was venerated as a saint till his death in 632, 
and his tomb beneath al-Mukattam is still frequented. 
The Diwan of Ibn al-Farid, though small, is one 
of the most original in Arabic literature. Possibly 
the minor odes, which exhibit a style of great 
delicacy and beauty and a more or less copious 
use of rhetorical artifices, were composed in order 
to be sung with musical accompaniment at Sufi 
concerts (Nallino, in R.S. 0 ., viii. 17); in these the 
outer and inner meanings are so interwoven that 
they may be read either as love-poems — a fact to 
which they owe their wide popularity in the East — 
or as mystical hymns. But the Diwan also includes 
two purely mystical odes: 1. the Khamriya or 
Wine Ode, describing the “intoxication” produced 
by the “wine” of Divine Love, and 2. the Nazm 
al-SulTik or “Pilgrim’s Progress”, a poem containing 
760 verses, which is often called al-T&lyat al - 
kubra to distinguish it from a much shorter ode 
rhyming in the same letter. In this famous kasida , 
nearly equal in length to all the rest of the Diwan 
together, Ibn al-Farid depicts his own experience 
as a Sufi. The result is not only a unique master- 
piece of Arabic poetry but a document of surpassing 
interest to every student of mysticism (for a resume 
of the contents, see Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism , p. 195 — 199). Its whole character is 
psychological rather than speculative; though some 
passages are pantheistic in feeling and expression, 
it bears little or no trace of the intellectuaiism 
which marks the system of Ibn al- c Arabi; and the 
charges of heresy brought against the poet do not 
appear to be justified. Among Sufis the Taliya 
occupies the position of a classic, and many com- 
mentaries have been written on it. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, G.A.L ., i. 


Sufra, had attained fame as governor of Khurasan 
under c Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, c Oinar whose 
bravery was celebrated had himself held a command 
in the eastern provinces: he had been given the 
Persian epithet of Hazarmerd “1,000 men”. 

The difficult situation in Ifrikiya at the time 
justified the choice of an energetic governor. Barbary 
had gone over almost entirely to various sects of the 
Kharidji heresy. The chief leader of the movement 
was the Sufri Abu Kurra. The Arab djund showed 
; little enthusiasm to fight the rebels and besides, 
it was much divided by old tribal rivalries. 

c Omar b. Hafs, appointed by the caliph, brought 
with him 500 horsemen. He cleverly won the 
hearts of the people of Kairawan and was able 
to secure the country over three years of peace. 
Al-MansUr having given him orders to strengthen 
the defences of Tobna [q. v.], an old town, the 
strategic position of which on the western borders 
of the empire was becoming so important, c Omar 
went there with some contingents of the djund. 
Ifrikiya being thus denuded of troops, the Berbers 
rose and ‘Omar's lieutenant Habib al-Muhallabi 
was killed. This initial success encouraged the 
rebels who concentrated a large force around 
Tripoli under an ‘Ibadl chief. Al-Djunaid b. Bash- 
shar, who had assumed command at Kairawan 
after Habib’s death, asked for reinforcements from 
c Omar b. Hafs. He received them but was defeated. 
The insurrection now became general. Kairawan 
was again besieged and soon c Omar himself who 
had only 15,500 men under him was besieged in 
Tobna by several Kharidji armies, ‘Ibadl, and 
Sufri united under the command of Abu Kurra 
and numbering over 73,000 (the figures given are 
of course not at all reliable). c Omar wished to cut 
his way through his opponents but his companions 
prevented him. He then tried to bribe Abu Kurra 
to leave his allies and offered him 60,000 dirhams 
but the offer was rejected. c Omar then turned to 
his brother (or son) and obtained for 4,000 dirhams 
the secession of the Sufris. Abu Kurra had then 
to withdraw. c Omar b. Hafs, thus rid of his enemies, 
sent a corps against the < 'Ibadi Ibn Rustam who 
had to take refuge in Tahert (Tiaret) [q. v.]. 

c Omar was again at work in strengthening the 
defences of Tobna when he learned of the critical 


262. — A life of the poet, written by his grandson 
C AU, the first editor of the Diwan, has been printed 
as an introduction to the edition of Rushaiyid 
b. Ghalib al-Dahdah (Marseilles 1853). See also 
Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wustenfeld, N°. 51 1; Skadharat 
al-Dhahab (J.R.A.S., 1906, pt. iv., p. 800 sqq.), 
and the references given by Di Matteo (see below) 
and Nallino, loc. cit ., p. 8. — Translations of 
the Telly at al-kubra’. Von Hammer, Das ara- 
bische hohe Lied der Liebe , Vienna 1854 (Arabic 
text and German verse-translation; the latter is 
worthless); Di Matteo (Rome 1917); Nicholson, ! 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism. Cambridge 1921, I 
ch. iii., “The Odes of Ibn al-Farid”, p. 199—266 j 
(with explanatory notes). The fullest critical study 
of Ibn al-Farid is that by Nallino in his review I 
of Di Matteo’s veision, in R. S. 0 ., viii. 1 — 106 
and 501 — 562. (R A. Nicholson) 

OMAR (Abu Dja^far) b. HAFS was appointed 

fB OV c e !uu°- r . of the P roviQ ce of Ifrikiya by 
ne Abbasid caliph al-Mansur in 15 1 (768). He 
elonged to a family which in the time of the 

to the a «,, o fUrnished a number of hi gh officials 
to the State. One of his uncles, al-Muhallab b. Abi 


situation of Kairawan. The town blockaded for 
eight months by the ‘Ibadl Abu Hakim was in 
dire straits. With 700 men of the djund, he 
hurried to Ifrikiya but instead of marching on 
Kairawan he took the road for Tunis, enticing 
the Berbers after him. He succeeded in getting 
supplies into Kairawan which he then entered 
himself. The siege was resumed with fighting every 
day. Food again became very scarce. ‘Omar b. Hafs 
wished to send two chiefs of the djund to procure 
supplies but they refused to go. He then decided 
to make a sortie himself which meant certain death, 
without awaiting the reinforcements of 60,000 men 
which the caliph was sending him. Throwing him- 
self on the enemy “like a camel mad with rage” he 
fell on the 15 th Phu ’l-Hidjdja 154 (Nov. 27,771). 

B i b liog r a p hy. Ibn ‘Idbarl, al-Baydn al-mu- 
ghrib, ed. Dory, i. 64 — 65; transl. Fagnan, i. 85; 
Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berbires , i. 140 — 141 ; 
transl. de Slane, i. 221 — 223; al-Nuwairi, in 
Ibn Khaldun, transl., i. 379 — 383; Ibn al-Athir, 
ed. Tornberg, v. 457 — 459; transl. Fagnan (An- 
nates dn Maghreb et de ' t-Espagne), p. 112-115; 
Fournel, Les Berbires , i. 369. (G. Mar(JUS) 
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c OMAR b. HAFSUN, leader of a famous 
rebellion in Spain, who at the end of the 
ninth century a. d. held out for years against the 
Uraaiyad emirs of Cordova and in the end was 
only brought to book by the caliph c Abd al- 
Rahman III al-Nasir [cf. UMAIYADS]. His full name 
was c Omar b. Hafs b. ‘Omar b. Dja 1 far called 
al-Islaml, from his conversion from Christianity to 
Islam and he claimed descent from an ancestor 
named Alfonso who had the title of count (comes). 
c Omar’s father Hafs or with the specifically Spanish 
suffix (-««), Hafsun, was thus the grandson of a 
Visigothic lord who had become a Muslim and 
lived on the income from his lands at Iznate 
(Hisn Awt) in the region of Ronda [q. w] in the 
south of Spain in the middle of the ixth century 
A. d. His son while still quite young displayed 
a very violent temper and as a result of a crime : 
committed by him against the person of one of j 
his neighbours, had to escape for a time to North j 
Africa, and spent some time at Tahert [q. v.]. 1 
He only returned home to rebel at once against ! 
the Umaiyad emir of Cordova. Having gathered 
around him a small body of followers he esta- 
blished himself in 267 (880) in a ruined fortress 

Bobastro (Ar. q*v.). which he restored. ; 


in 273 (886) the emir Muhammad died and al- 
Mundhir had to go back to Cordova to be 
proclaimed in his place. Ibn Hafsun seized the 
opportunity to organise resistance in all the 
mountainous districts of Southern Spain and had 
himself recognised as leader of the rising by all 
the inhabitants. 

On ascending the throne al-Mundhir found 
himself faced by a critical situation. But he at 
once took the necessary steps with great energy. 
There were continual encounters between the rebels 
and the loyalist troops ; in the end al-Mundhir 
set out in person to lay siege to Bobastro, but 
after the siege had lasted forty days he died, 
undoubtedly poisoned at the instigation of his 
brother c Abd Allah who succeeded him. 

The new emir displayed no less energy than 
his brother. Ibn Hafsun had profited by events 
to increase his influence and according to the 
chroniclers the land which he ruled was only 
separated from Cordova by a day’s journey. After 
a truce which only lasted a few months, c Abd 
Allah and Ibn Hafsun resumed the struggle. The 
Umaiyad emir at first devoted his attention to 
two rebel chiefs, Sawwar b. Hamdun and Sa c Id b. 
DjudI, whom he conquered, while Ibn Hafsun 
was collecting a considerable army at Polei [q.v.]. 


Dozy has identified this castle with el Castillon, 
to the south of Campillos, between Teba and 
Antequera, relying on the discovery at this place 
of an inscription, mentioning the miinicipium 
Singiliense Barbastreuse , while Simonet thinks that 
its site corresponds to las Mesas de Villaverde, 
a little farther south between Ardales and Carra- 
traca. Excavations have recently been begun in 
the district in order to find the ruins of Bobastro. 
Whatever be the real position of the castle, we 
know that it commanded the valley of the Guadal- 
horce in the direction of Malaga and from there 
Ibn Hafsun could disturb a considerable part of 
the territory of the kura of Reiyo, which a 
governor dependent on Cordova was supposed to 
rule. c Omar having had several successes, the 
governor tried to bring him to reason but without 
success and he lost his post. His successor was 
no more fortunate. Soon Ibn Hafsun was exercising 
complete authority over all the inhabitants of the 
mountainous region which extends from Ronda 
towards Grenada, Malaga and Algeciras. The 
Umaiyad emir Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman, 
had to organise a regular expedition against him 
the command of which was entrusted to his vizier 
HSshim b. c Abd al- c Az!z. Ibn Hafsun submitted 
and went to Cordova to offer his services to the 
Umaiyad emir in 270 (883). But his submission 
did not last long; in the following year the rebel 
had regained the mountains of Bobastro and took 
by storm the castle in which Hashim had put a 
strong garrison. 

From this time on Ibn Hafsun begins to play 
the part of a champion in the nationalist movement 
in the south of the peninsula, where he put 
himself at the head of all the malcontents, whether 
Christians or neo-Muslims (muwalladun). The rapid 
growth of his rebellion did not fail to disturb 
greatly the Umaiyad emir whose position each day 
became more precarious. The task of bringing Ibn 
Hafsun to book was given to the heir-presumptive 
al-Mundhir b. Muhammad, who laid siege 
to one of the rebel’s principal supporters Harith 
b. Hamdun al-Rifa c i in his castle of Alhama. But 


But c Abd Allah with a superior army defeated 
him, put him to flight and took Polei in 278 
(891), then Ecija [q. v.] and finally laid siege 
to Bobastro again. But the rising of the Banu 
’ 1 -Hadjdjadj in Seville created a diversion in favour 
of Ibn Hafsun, who from now on seems to have 
received at least the moral support of the Fatimids 
of Ifrlkiya. 

The rest of the reign of c Abd Allah passed 
without any great successes being obtained. It 
would take too long to detail here all the negoti- 
ations followed by agreements, more or less observed, 
which went on during these very troubled years. 
But the most striking gesture of the rebel was to 
repudiate Islam openly and, in order to have the 
more complete support of the Christians of Anda- 
lusia and Cordova, to return to the religion of his 
ancestors. Ibn Hafsun then took the name of Samuel 
and proclaimed himself not only the leader of the 
Spanish nationalist movement but the champion at 
the same time of a regular crusade against Islam. 

The situation was then very critical when c Abd 
Allah’s successor, his grandson c Abd al-Rah- 
man III al-Nasir, mounted the throne of the emirate 
of Cordova in 300 (912). Without delay the new 
sovereign saw that it was necessary before all else 
to dispose of this threat which was steadily in- 
creasing in magnitude. Not only the future of his 
dynasty was at stake but also that of Islam in 
Spain. For several years he made his preparations 
with the greatest care and displayed exceptional 
tenacity. The mountain districts of Andalusia were 
blockaded, attacked and reduced in turn. Ibn 
Hafsun, more and more surrounded in the Serrania 
de Ronda, finally died in 306 (918) leaving to 
his sons the task of continuing the resistance. 

According to some chroniclers, Ibn Hafsun in 
the last years of his life, seeing the futility of 
his efforts, submitted to c Abd al-Rahman III and 
even gave him one of his sons as a hostage. He 
is himself said to have taken part in the cam- 
paigns against the Christians of the north in the 
Umaiyad army. 

In any case after the death of the aged rebel, 
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the ruler of Cordova, now favoured by circum- 
stances, set himself to neutralise completely the 
influence of the sons of Ibn Hafsun. The eldest, 
Dja c far, was attacked at Beida and finally fell 
a victim to a plot. The second, c Abd al-Rahman, 
after holding out for a time at Torrox and at 
Almunecar, met his death in an encounter at San 
Vicente. The third son, Hafs, was besieged b\ 
c Abd al-Rahman himself in Bobastro and surrendered 
in 316 (928) to serve in the Umaiyad ranks in 
Galicia. The final capture of Bobastro marked 
the last stage in a rebellion of unexampled extent, 
the suppression of which had been the main care 
of three Umaiyad rulers. It was the crowning 
achievement of the efforts of c Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir to secure the complete consolidation of 
his territory before beginning the attempt to 
advance its frontiers to the north. 
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(E. Llvi-Pro venial) 

c OMAR b. HUBAIRA. [See Ibn Hubaira, i. 
sup> a , ii. 388 a .] 

c OMAR ibn ar-KHATTAB, the second 
Caliph, one of the greatest figures of the early 
days of Islam and the founder of the 
Arab empire. Religious legend has naturally 
in the case of c Omar, as with other heroes and 
saints of Islam, filled his biography with a mass 
of apocryphal details. Xeveitheless the main 
chaiacteristics of his personality are revealed to 


historical research with sufficient clearness for il 
to be possible to understand his character anc 
assign him his place in the formation of Islam 
Like many other people whose strongest characte- 
ristic is an energy of will, c Omar began by being 
the declared enemy of the cause which he 
later to support with all his strength. Legend ha> 
perhaps somewhat coloured the stories of 'Omai’j 
persecution of the early Muslims and exaggerate* 
ln ^presenting his conversion as the Sudden 
° f hl j havin g overheard some verses of the 

who ln , the house of his sister Fatima 

who wuh her husband, Sa< _ d b Za . di had ^ 


given ear to the Prophet's preaching. It is from this 
sudden reversal of his attitude as well as perhaps from 
the fact that it was under c Omar that Islam became a 
world phenomenon, from the simple incident in 
Arab history that it originally was, that c Omar 
has earned the epithet of the “St. Paul of Islam” 
which the west has given him. In reality there 
is nothing in common between the two, except the 
stubborn eneigy with which they later championed 
the cause against which they originally fought. As 
with all great converts, we have in his case only 
an example of change of polarisation of the same 
exclusive and uncompromising attitude which, 
recognising no middle course, is as impetuous in 
devotion as in hatred. Tradition places the con- 
version of c Omar in his 26^ year, four years before 
the Ilidjra. It is probable that the round figure 
of 30 which we thus get as the age of c Omar at 
the beginning of the new era has something artificial 
about it. But he w’as in any case certainly in the 
flower of his vigour when he began his new career 
of apostle of Islam. Besides, at first his support 
was only personal and legend has no doubt exag- 
gerated its importance. 'Omar was not able to 
assist the new religion through the power of his 
clan (he belonged to the Banu c AdI b. Ka c b who 
being only Kuraish al-Zaw r ahir enjoyed no influence 
in the political life of the merchant republic) and 
his position with regard to his fellow-citizens was 
in no way outstanding. Even if it is true that, as 
tradition has it, as soon as c Omar joined the 
community of the faithful, the latter’s faith in its 
ultimate triumph was increased, his intervention 
certainly had no influence on the events which 
led to the migration to Medina. It is only in this 
town alongside of the Prophet and apparently 
through the prestige of his initiative and strength 
of will that c Omar without holding any official 
position began to be the real organiser of the 
new theocratic state. His part was that of councillor 
rather than of soldier; although he took part in 
the battles of Badr, Ohod and later ones, practically 
nothing is recorded of his military exploits, accounts 
of which are so abundant in the case of c Ali and 
other Companions. Tradition w’hich traces to his 
initiative no less than three KuFanic revelations 
(ii. 1 19: on the worship of the makam Ibrahim 
beside the Ka c ba; xxxiii. 53: on the veiling of the 
Prophet’s wives; lxvi. 6: on the threat of punishment 
to the same women) is probably not only true 
but may even record only a few of the cases in 
which a suggestion from c Omar stimulated the 
Prophet's inspiration. What is remarkable about 
c Omar in the Medina period is his perfect agree- 
ment with Abu Bakr, a concord w'bich — a 
surprising thing and one which is a tribute to 
the two great champions of Islam — w r as never 
disturbed by jealousy. The fact that c Omar like 
Abu Bakr, also became the father-in-law of the 
Prophet through the mairiage of his daughter Hafsa, 
did not arouse the slightest feelings of rivalry in 
him; on the contrary it was he who on the death 
of Muhammad thrust the caliphate upon Abu Bakr. 
The ingenious theory put forward by Lammens 
(AI. E. O. B.j iv. 1 13 sq. and reproduced in Etudes 
stir le siccle des Omiyades) about the “triumvirate 
Abu Bakr, c Omar, Abu c Obaida b. al-Djarrah” 
(these three individuals united by a bond of intimate 
friendship are said to have dominated and so to 
speak monopolised the authority of the Prophet, 
controlling him either by diiect action or through 
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his wives, c A 3 isha bint Abl Bakr and Hafsa bint 
c Omar) may be to some extent correct but should 
not be pushed too far. It is beyond question that 
c Omar, the greatest brain of the three, was able 
in the lifetime of Muhammad as well as during 
the brief caliphate of Abu Bakr to resist the 
temptation to come too much into the foreground. 
But as soon as the first caliph was dead the power 
naturally passed to him. 

The question whether the dying Abu Bakr 
designated c Omar as his successor has been the 
subject of much discussion by the theorists of 
Muslim constitutional law. As a matter of fact, 
there does not seem to have been any formal act 
of investiture which would in any case have been 
of no value for it would have been quite out of 
keeping with Arab custom. c Omar assumed power 
de facto and the recognition which was at once 
given him by the majority of the Companions 
assured him the exercise of it in a way quite 
similar to that in which the nomination of the 
emir in the tribes took place, who, as we know, 
was only firmly seated when the individual approval 
of the members of the tribe had been asked and 
obtained after he had effectively assumed power. 
Such a system however primitive gave no trouble, 
except when the feeling between two parties was 
acute; this is what happened at the election of 
c All. Against c Omar there was only the dissatis- 
faction of the “legitimist” party of : AlI and the 
Ansar who had however been defeated too recently 
when Abu Bakr had become caliph to feel like 
organising a regular opposition. 

c Omar at the beginning of his rule found that 
the great expansion by conquest had already begun; 
he had perhaps contributed more than any other 
to its beginning in his capacity as adviser to his 
predecessor. This is not the place to discuss once 
more the tiaditional story of the Arab conquests, 
nor to subject to a revision the well-known thesis 
of Caetani on their origin and character. This 
thesis has seemed to lessen considerably the 
importance of c Omar’s personal action and to take 
from him the glory of having been their initiator 
and director, according to a strategic plan conceived 
in advance of the campaigns against the Byzantine 
empire and Persia. In reality there is reason to 
marvel that a simple citizen of Mecca should have 
been capable of controlling with an undisputed 
singleness of command undisciplined levies of 
Beduins, scattered over a vast area and should 
have been able to keep control over their 
chiefs who were practically the sole masters of 
the position. If the military victories were not 
due directly to c Omar it was certainly to him that 
the credit should go of never having lost control 
of his generals and above all of having been 
able to make use of the powerful and talented 
family of the Omaiyads, without however allowing 
them to have a free hand. His quarrel with 
Khalid b. al-Walid who, after having won the 
most brilliant victories for Islam, was dismissed 
and died in oblivion, gives us an idea of the 
political talent of "Omar and the extent of his 
authority. The knowledge of the limits of his power 
(which is the mark of political genius) caused him 
to treat the wily c Amr b. al- c As with tact and to 
leave him the initiative in the conquest of Egypt. 
But he was careful at the same time to put at his 
side an old Companion of the Prophet, al-Zubair, 
as a check upon him. He was careful in general 


(and the appointment of al-Zubair was no exception 
to the rule) not to appoint to high commands re- 
spected Companions whose ambition he had cause 
to fear. He preferred to watch them from close at 
hand and to satisfy their parvenu desiies with the 
revenues of the great royal domains of the c Irak and 
Syria which he assigned to them [cf. KATI C A and 
talha]. If tradition has done justice to 'Omar’s 
strength of will, it should be remembered that 
he also knew how to employ with success gentler 
and simple methods. 

The caliphate of c Omar which is marked by 
the complete transformation of the Muslim state, 
is regaided by tiadition as the period in which all 
the political institutions by which it was later 
ruled had their origin. That there has been in 
tradition a process of idealisation which centred 
in a single individual a complicated development 
extending over several generations is what historical 
criticism has not failed to recognise. But the part 
played by c Omar was nevertheless a great one. 
The regulations for his non-Muslim subjects, the 
institution of a register of those having the right 
to military pensions (the diwan ), the founding of 
military centres out of which were to grow the 
future great cities of Islam, the creation of the 
office of kadi were all his work, and it is also 
to him that a series of ordinances goes back, 
religious (the prayer of the month of Ramadan, 
the obligatory pilgrimage) as well as civil and 
penal (the era of the Hidjra, the punishment of 
drunkenness, and stoning as a punishment for 
adultery; in connection with the last it looks as 
if he did nut hesitate to interpolate a verse in 
the text of the Kur’an; cf. Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans , i. 248 — 251). If it is true 
that several of these institutions, particularly those 
of a fiscal character, were rather of the nature of 
provisional regulations than definitive legislation 
and if it is also true that the fiscal business continued 
to be carried on by Persian and Byzantine officials 
and that the coins continued to be struck with 
the types of both empires, we cannot however 
refuse the title of political genius to the ruler 
who was able to impress a stamp of unity and 
permanence upon the variegated and confused 
elements which went to make up the new 
Muslim state. 

In spite of the autocratic character of c Omar’s 
rule, his caliphate has nothing of the monarchical 
character about it. It is further distinguished from 
that of Abu Bakr by a deeper feeling of its 
permanent character. Thus for the title of khalifa 
which conveys the idea of deputy, there was 
substituted that of amir ai- mid mini n (which c Omar 
is said to have assumed in the year 19), in which 
the character of sovereign is more marked; at 
the same time the leligious character in it becomes 
more distinct. Indeed one might say that c Omar 
was inclined to renew, naturally with a shade o 
difference, the theocratic regime of the time of 
the Prophet; being neither able nor willing, it 
must be remembered, to pose as a prophet, he 
yet knew how to take advantage of the intimacy 
in which he had lived with the Prophet to legislate 
in the spirit of the latter and to give to his own 
measures an almost supernatural origin. It is 
perhaps this which tradition is trying to express 
when it makes Muhammad say; “If God had 
wished that there should have been another 
prophet after me, c Omar would have been he” 
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(cf. al-Muhibb al-Tabari, Manakib al* Ashar a, i. 
199); we can easily understand how such an 
attitude was only possible through the surprising 
prestige of 'Omar (it ceased with him; the theory 
of the transmission of prophetic powers was only 
revived later by the Shi c a). 

Tradition shows us c Omar feared rather than 
loved. This feeling must have been a ieal one 
but it should be pointed out that it was only to 
his high moral character that c Omar owed the 
respect which he inspired, for the physical force 
at his command was not great. The opposition to 
him (to that of 'All there was later added that 
of a number of the old Companions) did not dare 
to display itself publicly. The man in whom 'Omar 
confided, perhaps his successor in pectore , was the 
third member of the triumvirate”, Abu c Ubaida. 
When he died, a victim of the great plague of j 
the year 18, it does not seem that c Omar had 
thought of the question of the succession. He 1 
was still, besides, at the height of his powers > 
(53, according to the age accepted by tradition) . 
when he fell on the 26th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 23 j 
(Nov. 3, 644) by the dagger of Abu Lu : lu 5 a, a j 
Christian slave of al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba. governor 1 
of Basra. The motive which tradition gi\es to the 
murder is the very heavy tax against which the 
slave had appealed in vain to the caliph; according 
to Caetani, the murderer was only the unconscious 
instrument of a conspiracy of the Companions 
tired of the caliph’s tyranny. It is certain that 
one of the latter’s sons, the unstable c Ubaid Allah 
who fell in the battle of Sififin (in 37 a h.), cherished 
this suspicion but there is really no reason to 
believe that it was well founded (cf. the remarks 
made by the writer on Caetani’s views in R.S. O., 
iv., 1912, p. 1059 — 1061). The history of murders 
of sovereigns shows that cases of assassination 
from personal vengeance are just as frequent as 
those w'ith political motives. We may suppose 
that if he had lived to a greater age c Omar would ! 
have provided for the succession — his farseeing 
mind would have undoubtedly shown him the 
necessity of settling this question which is always, 
in states not ruled by the dynastic principle, the 
crucial test of their vitality. He was not spared ^ 
to do this and the plan of an elective council j 
formed of the six oldest Companions (shut a) ; 


in the slightest degree the necessary qualities to 
overcome them. 

While orthodox tradition reveres in c Omar not 
only the great ruler but also one of the most 
typical models of all the virtues of Islam (cf. a 
list of his merits in the work of al-Muhibb al- 
Tabari, al-Riyad al-nddira fi Manakib a /- c Askar a , 
Cairo 1327J, the Shl'a has never concealed its 
antipathy to him who was the first to thwart the 
claims of c All (cf. Goldziher, in IF. Z. K. M. y xv. 
321 sqq.). The sufi teaching although it exalts the 
ascetic austeiity of the life of 'Omar, has very 
little to do with him : besides this type of puritan 
lends itself very little to m\stical speculations 
whether in its historical reality or in its idealisation 
in legend. 

Bibliography'. All the historical material 
is to be found collected in L. Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam, iii. — vi. (Milan 1909 — 1912); vol. v. 
contains the historical synthesis of his caliphate 
and vi. the general Index. The material contained 
in the w’orks on Hadith, which has only been 
partly utilised by Caetani, is collected by A. J. 
WeDsinck, A Handbook of early Muhammadan 
Tradition , Leyden 1927, p. 234 — 236, s.v. c Cmar. 

(G. Levi Della Vida) 

'OMAR EFENDI, an Ottoman historian, 
j according to ^popular tradition originally called 
i Elkazovic or Causevic, belonged to Bosnisch-Novi 
1 (Bosanski-Novi). Of his career we only know that 
he was acting as kadi in his native town w’hen 
fierce fighting broke out on Bosnian soil between 
the Imperial troops and those of Hakim-Oghlu 
c Ali Pasha (1150=1737). c Omar Efendi at this 
time wrote a vivid account of the happenings in 
Bosnia from the beginning of Muharram 1149 
(May 1736) to the end of Djumada I 1152 (end 
of March 1739); written in a smooth easy style, 
this work is of considerable importance for social 
history. It seems to have been called Ghazawat-i 
Hakim-Oghlu c Ali Pasha but is usually quoted 
as Ghazawat-i Diyar-i Bosna , and sometimes as 
Gh azawat-nanie-i Banaluka (i. e. Banjaluka in 
Bosnia). As a reward for this literary effort, 'Omar 
Efendi was promoted to be one of the six judges 
( rutbe-i wcla-i sitte). Of his further life and death 
nothing more is known. It is certain that he ended 
his days in Bosnisch-Novi and w r as buried there. 


which resulted in the election of 'Othman even 
if 'Omar had nominated him on his deathbed 
(which is denied with good arguments by critical 
historians) could only be a temporary expedient. 

In going to rejoin his two dear friends, the Prophet j 
and Abu Bakr, in the delights of Paradise, c Omar , 
could contemplate with satisfaction the work that i 
he had accomplished. Pie was really, as has been ■ 
said, the second founder of Islam, he who gave I 
the edifice erected by the religious inspiration of \ 
Muhammad, its social and political framework. 
But it must be added that the formidable problems ; 
raised by the enormous and rapid expansion of j 
Islam did not receive their final solution from him. ! 
In particular the question of the relations between j 
the early converts and the first helpers, the An^ar, ! 
and the newcomers from the Meccan aristocracy j 
and the question of the subordination to the 1 
central power of the Arab forces scattered over 
still terHtor y of the empire, although 

the utmost P gmvity d arK ? dan 8 ers of 

‘Othman wL j y * * was Omar s successor, ! 

Otaman, who had to face them without possessing I 


The site of his giave is still pointed out but the 
tombstone has disappeared. 

'Omar Efendi’s little book is fairly common in 
MSS. (usually copies of the first printed text); 
cf. F. Babinger, G. 0 . W., p. 277, to which we 
may now add : Agram, South Slav Akad. der Wiss., 
coll. Babinger, N°. 390 and 391 as well as N°. 631, 
iv. (here called Ghazawat-name-i Banaluka). The 
printer Ibrahim Muteferiika [q. v.] revised and 
corrected 'Omar Efendi’s narrative (cf. Hanifzade 
in Hadjdjl Khalifa, N°. 14533: Ghazawat-i Diyar-i 
Bosun ) and published it under the title Ahwal-i 
Qhazawat t/er Diyar-i Bosna (8 ( 62 p., Stambul 
1154; cf. F. Babinger, Stamhultr Buchwesen ini 
iS. Jahrh Leipzig 1919, p. 17). On later editions 
cf. F. Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 277. The book is 
also accessible in a rather bad German translation 
and a not veiy successful English one, cf. G. O. 
IF., S. 277. 

Bibliogr aphy. Safvetbeg Basagic, Bolnjaci 
i H ercegovci u islamskoj knij ezevnosti y Sarajevo 
1912, p. 152; F. Babinger, G.O.W., p. 276 sq.\ 
Mehmed Handzic, JCnjtzevnirad bosanski-here - 
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govackik mii'hmana, Sarajevo 1934, p. 39 sq.\ 
Muhammad al-BosnawI (i. e. Mehmed Handzic), 
al-Diawahir al-Isna fl Taradjim 'U luma' wa- 
Sku'ara' Bosna , Cairo 1349, p. 112. 

(Franz Babinger) 

'OMAR KH AIYAM . famous Persian 
scientist and poet of the Saldjuk period 
(d. in 526 = 1 132). 

Biography. Although reliable information on 
Khaiyam is still scarce we cannot underestimate 
the importance of the sources at present available. 

In his Algebra he calls himself Abu ’I-Fath 
'Omar b. Ibrahim al-Khaivami and in his verses 
seems to use Khaiyam (“tent-maker”) as his takhal- 
lus. It is likely that this nickname refers to the 
profession of his ancestors. \V. Litten, in his 
pamphlet Was bedeutet Chajjam- IV a rum hat O. 
Chajjam . . . gerade diesen Dichternumen gezoahlt -, 
Berlin 1930 (25 p.), has suggested the possibility 
of a technical interpretation of Khaiyam as “poet, 
expert in metrics” (cf. Shams al-Din Muhammad 
b. Kais, Mil dj am , in G.M.S ., p. 13 — 16), where 
metrical terms are explained by the names of 
different parts of the tent {bait in Arabic both 
“house > tent” and “verse”). However, in the well- 
known quatrains, such as Khaiyam ki khaima-ha- 
yi hikmat mldukht the reference is evidently to 
“tents” and not to “verses”. 

'Omar was a Khurasanian, from Nishapur or 
its neighbourhood. The date of his birth is un- 
known. He was already famous as a mathematician 
in 467 (1074 — 1075) when with Abu ’ 1 -Muzaffar 
Asfizaii and Maimun b. Nadjlb WasitT (cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, x. 67, under the year 467) he was invited 
by Malik-Shah to collaborate in the reform of the 
Persian calendar [cf. bjai.alI]. In 506 (1112 — 

1 1 13) Nizaml-yi ‘ArudI met 'Omar, whom he calls 
Hudjdjat al-Hakk , in Balkh and in 530 (1135 — 
1136) visited his grave in the Hira cemetery of 
Nishapur “it then being four (variant: some') years 
since he died”. Consequently the probable date 
of Khaivam’s death would be 526 (1132). (On 
Khaivam's grave beside the shrine of Muhammad 
Mahruk see Muhammad Hasan, Mat! ah al-Shams. j 
iii. [Tehran 1303 — 1886], p. 101, 173; Sir P. 
Sykes, A pilgrimage to the tomb of c Omar Khayyam , 1 
in Travel and Exploration , London, Sept. 1909, 
ii. 129 — 138, and Williams Jackson, From Con- 
stantinople to the Home of ‘ Omar Khayyam. New 
York 1911, p. 240 — 245. See also a picture in 
the Times , July 16, 1934). On the occasion of 
Firdawsl’s millenary (Oct. 1934) the Persian Govern- 
ment took the occasion also to erect a new 
monument of white marble over Khaiyam’s tomb). 
Nizaml-yi 'Arudl’s Cahar Makala , w ritten ca. ] 


examined him in Arabic poetry and geometry 
and expressed his satisfaction. Malik-Shah (cf. also 
Cahar Makala, p. 63) and the [Karakhanid] Shams 
al-Muluk of Bukhara (d. 472= 1179) were par- 
ticularly kind to 'Omar but Sandjar had a 
grudge against him. Among the persons who 
had direct intercourse with 'Omar are mentioned 
Aba Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazall and the learned 
prince of the Kakoyid dynasty Faramarz b. 'All 
b. Faramarz. In different sciences 'Omar was a 
follower of Abu 'All b. Sina (Avicenna). Though 
he was a scholar in philosophy, jurisprudence and 
history he was no prolific writer and of his works 
Baihaki mentions only a short treatise on physics 
{Mukhtasar fi ' l-Tabflyat). a treatise on Existence 
{Fi Y- Wudjud) and a treatise on Being and 
Obligation (al-Kawn wa ’ l-Takllf). In the Kh aridat 
al-Kasr of 'Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isfahanl (written 
in 572 [1176-1177]) Khaiyam is mentioned as an 
incomparable scholar of his time enjoying a pro- 
verbial reputation (bihi yudrab al-mathaV). Kllakani 
(d. 595 = 1198 — 1199) refers to him once in a 
verse. Among the later sources may be mentioned 
Shaikh Nadjm al-Din's Mirsad a l-' load (620 = 
1223—1224) where 'Omar is called “an unhappy 
philosopher, atheist and materialist”. KiftI, TcPrikh 
al-Hukama J , ed. Lippert, p. 243 — 244 [the passage 
first utilised by Woepcke], represents Khaiyam as 
a follower of Greek learning [cf. BAIHAKI]. Shah- 
razuri’s Nuzhat al-Arwah (xiiith century) chiefly 
repeats Baihaki. Rashid al-Din in his Djamil al- 
Tavarikh is the earliest authority known for the tale 
of three schoolfellows: Nizam al-Mulk, Hasan-i 
Sabbah and Khaiyam. The chronological discrepancy 
involved by this story was already noticed by A. 
Muller: Nizam al-Mulk was born in 408 (1017) and 
there are no indications that Khaiyam [or Hasan-i 
Sabbah] died at the age of more than 100 years 
(cf. A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- 
land, ii. 97, hi ; Browne, A Liter. Hist, of Persia, 
iii. 190 — 193. On the different explanations of 
the legend see Houtsma’s preface to al-Bundarl, 
p. xiv., note 2; Muhammad -Khan Kazwlnl in 
Browne’s translation of the Cahar Makala , p. 138 
and latterly H. Bowen, in J.R.A.S ., Oct. 1931, 
p. 77 * — 782). However, the facts remain that 
Nizam al-Mulk must have met Hasan-i Sabbah 
(cf. Ibn al-Athir, x. no [year 494]) and that 
Khaiyam in his metaphysical treatise dispassionately 
mentions the Isma'IlI among the searchers for 
metaphysical tiuth, but the authorship of the treatise 
is suspect. 

Khaiyam as a scientist. Khaivam's scientific 
activities for a long time eclipsed his poetical 
renown and in 1848 Reinaud in his learned in- 


551 (1156), remains the oldest contemporary wit- j tioduction to Abu ' 1 -Fida”s Geography wrote: 
ness to ‘Omar. The second and even more im- | “malheureusement, ‘Omar alliait avec l'astronomie 
portant biographer is Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘All Baihaki j le gout de la poesie et du plaisir”. 

[q. v.; died 565 (1169)]; the relevant passages,! On the reform of the calendar for which Khaiyam 
already known through quotations in Shahrazurl, | is responsible jointly with his colleagues, cf. DJALALl. 
have been translated by Jacob and Wiedemann, ! MSS. of Khaiyam’s principal work on Algebra 
Zu ‘ Omer-i Chajjam , in Isl., iii. (1912), p. 42—62 ; exist in Leyden, Paris and the India Office (see 
(English transl. of the principal passage by Sir Woepcke, Valgebre d'Omer Alkhayyami publiee , 
E. D. Ross and H. A. R. Gibb, in B.S.O.S. , v., | traduite et accompagnee d'exlraits de mss. inedits 
p. 467—473). Baihaki caUs ‘Omar al-Daslur al- p. 1851). Khaiyam's introduction to his researches 
Failasuf Hudjdjat al-Islam ‘ Omar b. Ibrahim on Euclid’s axioms ( Musadarat ) has been trans- 
al- Khaiyam. He says that he had a disagreeable ] lated by Jacob and Wiedemann, in Isl., iii. (MS. 
character and was not so nice to his pupils as in Leyden). The treatise Mushkilat al-Hisdb exists 
for example Asfizarl. However, when in 507 (1113) in Munich. G. Sarton, Introduction to 'the History 
Baihaki (at that time only 8 years old; cf. Yakut, of Science , Washington 1927, i. 759—76! ca lj s 
Irsjiad al-Arib , v. 208) visited ‘Omar, the latter Khaiyam “one of the greatest mathematicians of 
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medieval times. His Algebra contains geometric j 
and algebraic solutions of equations of the second j 
degree; an admirable classification of equations, 
including the cubic; a systematic attempt to solve 
them all and partial geometric solutions of most 
of them. His classification of equations.... is 
based on ... . the number of different terms which 
they include.... thus c Omar recognises 13 dif- 
ferent foims of cubic equations.... Binomial 
development when the exponent is a positive in- 
teger. Study of the postulates and generalities of 
Euclid*’ (cf. also \V. E. Story, Omar as Mathe- 
matician , Boston 1918 [17 pages]). In physics 
Khaiyam’s researches were devoted to the specific 
weight of silver and gold (MS. in Gotha; see 
Wiedemann, Cber Bestimmung der spezifischen 
Gezcichte [Beitrag 8], in S.B. P.A 1 .S. Erlg ., xxxviii. 
[1906], p. 170 — 173)- The Tdrikh-i Alfl (written 
about 1000 = 1591) quotes the names of the 
Mlzan al-Hikam “on the methods of ascertaining 
the value of objects studded with precious stones 
without taking the latter out” [perhaps the same 
work on specific weight] and of the Lawazim 
al-Amkina “on the methods of determining the 
orientation and the cause of the difference of 
climate of various countries”. 

Of metaphysical works of Khaivam a MS. of 
the above mentioned treatise on Existence is 
in Berlin and a MS. of a little Persian treatise 
(. Dar c Ilm-i Kulliyaf) in Paris. Of the latter 
Christensen has translated several chapters, Vn 
traite de metaphysique de c Omar Khayyam, in M . O., 
i. (1908), p. 1 — 16. This treatise, of the contents 
of which Christensen has a poor opinion, is 
dedicated to a certain Fakhr al-Milla wa ’ 1 -Din 
Mu'aiyad al-Mulk, probably one of Nizam al-Mulk’s 
sons. 

Finally must be mentioned the Xawrtiz-nama 
of which the existence was first revealed by F. 


Rosen, The Quatrains of 0 . Khayyam newly trans- 
lated^ London 1930, p. 5 — 18. The text based on 
the unique Berlin MS. [Rosen: 1365 A. D. ; Mu- 
hammad Khan Kazwlni: “not later than the viith 


century of the Uidjra”] was published with notes 
and a glossary by Mudjtaba Minowi, Tihran 1933. 
This treatise is a presentation pamphlet written 
at the request of a friend. The matters referiing 
to Nawruz [q. v.] occupy only 19 pages out of 
77 I the rest is taken up by such subjects as gold, 
horses, falcons, wine, beautiful faces. The treatise 
does not show any deep knowledge in the compiler 
and its authorship, for several reasons, cannot be 
considered as finally established. An incomplete 
copy of the same treatise (perhaps the first 43 
pages out of 77 of the printed editon exists in 
the British Museum, Add. 23.568, fol 86b — ioi b : 


Bis a /a dar tahkik-i Xazvruz [anonymous]). 

For lists of Khaiyam’s scientific works S' 
Brockelmann, G.A.L. , 1. 471; Suter, Die Math 
maliker rind Astronomen der Araber , 1900, p 1 1 : 
Muhammad Khan Kazwlni, notes to the Cah 
Makala , p. 220—221; Csillik, op. cit ., introductk 
(21 names are quoted of which some are on 
Persian equivalents of Arabic titles). 

In a very detailed book Khayyam , dr ns 
saivanih zva-tasdnif pur naqidana nazar, publishi 
m Hindustani by Saiyid Sulaiman Nadwi, c Azai 
^ P a g es )>> the following scienti: 

ZsLT/a t0 ^ aiy " m h3Ve been ^produce 

Ki salat al-Kawn wa V- Takl,f( with further polemi 
on the subject)- Shslat a Ry u ^- ud 


Cairo under the name of Diya ? al-aklt)\ Risalat 
al-Wudjud also called al-Awsaf li ’ l-Mawsufat\ 
Risalat fl Kulliydt-i IVudjud (in Persian); Mizan 
al-Hikam. 

Khaiyam as a poet. Already c Imad al-Din 
Isfahan! in his Kharidat al-Kasr (572 = 1172) 
mentions Khaiyam among the poets of Khurasan 
and quotes four Arabic verses of his. Nadjm 
al-Din Razi cites two quatrains in Persian. Shah- 
razurl gives three Arabic fragments (?) numbering 
respectively 4, 6 and 3 verses [while the Persian 
translation of Shahrazurl. finished in 10 11 (1602), 
substitutes for them 2 Persian quatrains]; that of 
6 verses belongs to the same poem as the verses 
quoted by c Imad al-Din. Kifti reproduces exactly 
the latter’s quotation. Dj uwainI (658=1260), i. 
128, puts a Persian quatrain into the mouth of 
Saiyid c Izz al-Din who was counting the victims 
of the Mongol invasion in Kh w arizm in 618 (1221). 
One quatrain is found in the Tarikh-i Guzida , 
in G. M. .S’., p. 818. From 741 (1340) we possess 
13 quatrains preserved in the Mu'nis al-Ahrar. 
The MS. edited by F. Rosen contains 329 quatrains 
but its date 721 (1321) is certainly wrong. The other 
oldest collections of the ix*h (xvdi) century are: 

Stambul AS 1032 861 (1456 — 1457) 

1 31 quatrains; 

„ NO 3892 865 (1460 — 1461) 

315 quatrains; 

Oxford Bodl. Ouseley 140 865 (1460 — 1461) 

158 quatrains. 

Later the number of rubahydt in some MSS. 
rapidly rises : the MS. in Vienna (Fliigel, Hand- 
sc hr if ten, i. 496, N°. 507) dated 957 (1550), has 
482 riiboli , that of the Bankipur Public Library, 
dated 961 (1553 — 1554), 604 rubakl, till finally in 
the Lucknow edition of A. D. 1894 one finds 770 
rubaki. Miss Jessie E. Cadell ( Fraser'' s Magazine , 
May 1879) is said to have collected from all 
available sources 1,200 quatrains; see the list of 
the MSS. in Csillik, op. cit ., p. 37 — 39. 

Already in Th. Hyde’s Veter um Persarum .... 
religionis hisioria , Oxford 1700, p. 529 — 30, there 
is found a Latin translation of Khaiyam’s quatrain 
Ay, sukhta-yi sukhta-yi sukhtani . For the first 
time several Persian quatrains were published in 
a Persian grammar compiled by F. Dombay in 
Vienna in 1804. Khaiyam’s renown in Europe, 
however, was long based on his scientific activities 
and it is noteworthy that his Treatise on Algebra 
was translated in 1851, while the first edition of 
Fitz-Gerald’s famous version of the quatrains was 
published in 1859, the French edition by Nicolas 
in 1867, and only since the second edition of Fitz- 
Gerald’s version in 1868 has the wave of ad- 
miration for Khaiyam swept through western lands. 

Critical studies of the text started only 
in 1897 when Zukowsky published his article 
c Omar Kh ayyam i stranstwuyushci ya ietzoerostisjiiya , 
in al-Muzaffariya , a presentation volume to Baron 
V. Rosen, St. Petersburg 1897, p. 324 — 363 [made 
more widely accessible in an early (abridged) 
translation by Sir E. D. Ross, in J.R.A.S . , xxiii., 
1898, p. 349 — 366]. Zukowsky’s merits consist in: 

1. rendering accessible some old texts on Khaiyam’s 
biography entirely unknown up to that time, and 

2. shattering the uncritical belief in the authenticity 
of the existing collections of quatrains. Zukowsky 
showed that 82 out of 4^4 quatrains included in 
Nicolas’ edition are found also in the diwans of 
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39 other authors (and sometimes simultaneously 
in the diwans of several poets). He then divided 
these 82 quatrains into different subject groups 
and thought that the proportion thus obtained 
would (in inverse order!) serve as a hint for the 
characteristics of Khaiyam. For example, the inter- 
polations of epicurean character represent 33°/ 0 , 
and those which give expression to Muslim free- 
thinking 2 °/q. Theiefore, the safest way is to take 
as a basis the least interpolated groups “of which 
the authenticity has been shattered the least". 
Consequently Zhkowsky attaches a particular im- 
portance to the “mystic sufism” in Khaiyam’s 
poetry. This theory (which puzzled Christensen, 
Recherches , p. 10, and misled Hartmann, in IV.Z.K. 
M ’., xvii. 367) is certainly insufficient both psycho- 
logically and statistically, for it is not the percentage 
of interpolations but that of the remaining quatrains 
which is of importance. So Zukowsky’s discovery 
of a high proportion of “wandering” quatrains is 
valuable only as a negative principle (cf. Bar- 
thold, in Zap ., xxv. 403—404). The thoroughness of 
Zukowsky’s work is shown by the fact that the 
later researches by E. D. Ross and Christensen 
resulted in the raising of the total number of 
ascertained “wandering” quatiains only to 108. 

In his Recherches sur les Ruhifiyat de '‘Omar 
Hay yam , Heidelberg 1904, Christensen went one 
stage faither. Stating how lapidly the number of 
quatrains incieased since the date of the Bodleian 
MS. (only a century later the Bankipur MS. con- 
tains 604 quatrains !), he postulated a similar process 
for the time separating that MS. from Khaiyam’s 
death (over three centuries): “how many quatrains 
then would remain attributable to Khaiyam ? A 
dlwan is transmitted tolerably intact, whereas a 
collection of r uba'i is much more exposed to 
tampering”. Consequently “there exist no criteria 
[of genuineness] both as regards the foim and 
the matter” of the quatrains (p. 32). Christensen 
admitted only the probability that the twelve ruba'i 
containing Khaiyam’s name and the two quoted 
by Nadjm al-Din Razi had some chance of being 
genuine. [But even one of the 12 quatrains of 
the first category has a variant ascribed to Afdal-i 
Kashi!]. The more optimistic conclusions of 
Christensen are that those 14 quatrains “contain, 
so to speak, in nucleus all the ruba'iyat ” and that 
in general the poetical and historical importance 
of the ruba'iyat must be severed from the question 
of their authorship. As Khaiyam wrote in the 
national Persian spirit the later addition kept “within 
the same cycle of ideas” (see the 14 quatrians above 
mentioned). Only the few mystical and erotic 
quatrains seem to be interpolations foreign to 
Khaiyam’s nature. In a following chapter Christensen 
studies the historical traits of the Persian national 
character and winds up by saying that “Khai\ am’* 
spirit is the Perian spirit as it existed in the Middle 
Ages, and as in substance it is nowadays” (p. 89). 
This part of Chiistensen’s reasoning must be in- 
evitably accepted cum grano salis, such matters 
admitting unfortunately no final demonstration. A 
further step in the study of Khaiyam’s text was 
the discovery by Muhammad Khan Kazwinl of 
13 quatrains in the anthology Mu' ms al-Ahrat 
(composed and copied in 714 = 1340; see Sir 
D. Ross, in B.S.O.S., iv/iii., p. 433—439). F. 
Rosen, in the Persian preface to his new edition 
(1925) of the Rubcflyat (also in Geiman, Zur 
Tex if rage der Vierzeiler Q Omars des Zeltmachers , 


in Z . D. M. G ., 1926, p. 285 — 313), criticised 
the exaggerations of the theory of “wandering” 
quatrains but authenticated only 23 ruba'i (those 
quoted by Razi, DjuwainI etc., six of those con- 
taining the name of Khaiyam and 13 of the Midnis 
al-Ahrar). Finally, after a new revision of all the 
material* available, Christensen in his Critical 
Studies in the Ruba'iyat of c Umar-i Khayyam , 
Copenhagen 1927, offered a new criterion to as- 
certain the genuineness of the quatrains. He 
divided (p. 19) the collections of quatrains into 
three categories: those in which the quatrains are 
disposed without any alphabetical arrangement, 
those with single alphabetical arrangement (i. e., 
in groups according to the final letter of the rhyme) 
and those with double alphabetical arrangement 
(under each rhyme letter the quatrains disposed 
in the order of the first letter, of the beginning 
word). He takes the first airangement as the oldest 
and of this group mentions five specimens: one 
beaiing the apparently false date 721 (1321), one 
dated 902 (1496) etc. The double alphabetical 
arrangement is already found in the Bodleian MS. 
and the single alphabetical one must be presumably 
older. Moreover Christensen noticed that in different 
collections (of the first and second class) there 
were found series of quatrains “in the same, longer 
or shorter succession” (p. 13). Though the com- 
parison of the non-alphabetical group led “to a 
purely negative result” (p. 27) as regards the 
establishing of a textual tradition, Christensen 
suggests that in some cases (MSS. dated 1528 and 
1540) the principle underlying the non-alphabetical 
arrangement was the disposition according to the 
contents. Moreover he thinks that we may “learn 
something by studying the total stock of the texts” 
(p. 27) and consequently (p. 39) lays down an 
elaborate system of rules based upon the number 
of times a given ruba^i is found in different groups 
of MSS. This system being strictly enforced entails 
consideiable changes in the former views on the 
subject: thus out of the six best attested quatrains 
containing Khaiyam’s name one is proclaimed 
spurious, one uncertain and four genuine (p. 40). 
Finally 12 1 quatrains which have stood the test 
are taken as a basis for a new characteristic of 
'‘Omar. 

The new method, in spite of its mathematical 
character, greatly depends on the materials utilised 
by its author. H. Ritter in his important review 
of Christensen’s woik (Zur Frage der Echtheit 
der Vierzeiler c Omar Chayyams , in O.L.Z ., 1929, 
N°. 3, col. 156 — 163) has quoted 7 ancient MSS. 
found in Constantinople. Of these the two oldest 
(that of S61 = 1456 containing 13 1 quatrains, and 
that of 865 = 1461 containing 315 quatrains) are 
non-alphabetical while that of 876 (1471 — 1472) 
containing 320 quatrains is alphabetical. This fact 
is partially in favour of Christensen’s views but 
the order in the two non-alphabetical MSS. is 
different from that of BNI (the oldest of the non- 
alphabetical MSS. quoted by Christensen, dated 
902 = 1496 — 1497 and containing 213 quatrains). 
On the other hand, the MS. of 865, contemporary 
with the famous Bodleian IMS., contains double 
the number of the latter’s quatrains. Lastly two 
of the MSS. mentioned by H. Ritter contain 
each 478 quatrains in a special arrangement by 

Yer ( j) Ahmad b. Husain al-Rashldi al-TabrizI, 
who in 867 (1462 — 1463) arranged the quatrains 
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in nine chapters according to their subjects. This 
fact. Ritter thinks, may be responsible for the 
traces of a similar arrangement in the two later 
MSS. (dated 1528 and 1540) mentioned by 
Christensen [on Tabrizi’s redaction a paper was 
read by M. F. M. Kdprulii-zade at the Orien- 
talists Congress at Oxford; it was also known 
to Husain Danish; v. i.]» So H- Ritter falls back 
upon Christensen's conclusions of 1904 and in a 
somewhat modified form insists on the practical 
impossibility of authenticating this or that ot 
Khaiyam's quatrains. The rubifiyat have been 
transmitted by methods typical of popular songs 
(typische Volk-dieduberlieferung) ; they express the 
popular feeling of the masses (Volksempfindung) 
which opposed the official religious and literary 
spirit of foreign origin. As now we happen to 
speak of a truly “Khaiyamic” quatrain, so historic- 
ally the particular genre must have been associated 
with the great savant, and Christensen’s attribution 
of his selection of quatrains to c Omar can be 
understood only in the sense of a collective name 
for all what is looked upon as a manifestation 
of a peculiar tradition (Einzeluberlieferung). 

Finally must be mentioned the discovery of 
a MS. dated 1423 and containing 206 quatrains 
announced by Mahfuz al-Hakk at the meeting 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on April 5, 1932, 
and H. H. Schaeder’s paper Der geschichtliche 
und der mythische c Omar Chajjam , read at the 
Orientalistentag held at Bonn at the end of August 
1934. Schaeder is extremely and perhaps excessively 
sceptical as regards the attribution of the quatrains 
to c Omar Khaiyam. He concludes by saying that 
“Khaiyam’s name must be struck out of the history 
of Persian literature”. He also doubts the authen- 
ticity of the treatise published by Christensen and 
the Xawruz-natna. Schaeder’s paper will appear in 
book form. For a resume see Z. D. AT. G xiii./2, 
• 934 , P- '25— *28. 

Conclusions. The upshot of the preceding 
study is that we possess nothing approaching 
a recensio recefta of Khaiyam’s poetical works. 
AVhat should we say, if for characteristics of a 
historical personality we had his correspondence 
in which scarcely a single letter could be authen- 
ticated and many were decidedly spurious : Taking, 
for instance, the important point of “mystic Sufism” 
we find that Zukowsky makes a strong point of 
it in Khaiyam’s poetry, while Christensen denies 
its importance, though in support of this insuffi- i 
ciently attested tendency one could quote Khaiyam’s ’ 
metaphysical treatise in which the most honourable . 
place is reserved to the Sufi seekers of Truth 
(cf. Rosen, 1926). 

The striking contradictions in the ideas and feelings 
expressed in the Rubcfiyat have struck all those 
who have written on Khaiyam and the characteristic 
trait of the “type associated with Khaiyam” seems 
to be precisely the alternation of sarcastic pessimism 
and epicurean hedonism, of the consciousness of 
frailty of our contingent existence and the joyful 
motto of carpc diem. Nevertheless it must be 
admitted that the pessimistic side of Khaiyam’s 
P.°f tr y is better attested by the quotations in the 
older brographers and, what is more, by the Arabic 
f ^ 5 j S .° Omar Khaiyam which may have suf- 
" , ln ^mission but which certainly could 

utiUsedX Arabk P ° PUlal ' t ^ itio " (F ' Rosen has 

of 1926). verses in his penetrating study 


FitzGerald’s version. Khaiyam’s popu- 
larity among large circles of the public is chiefly 
due to the English version by E. FitzGerald 
[1809 — 1883]. This paraphrase of exceptional 
poetical merits, consisting in the second edition 
of no quatrains [third edition: ioi], cannot, 
however, be taken for a translation in the strict 
sense of the word. E. Heron- Allen who most 
carefully compared the English and Persian texts 
( Some side-light upon FitzGerald' s poem “ The 
Rubai iydt of c O . Khayyam ”, 1898) has established 
that 49 quatrains are faithful paraphrases of single 
ruba'i ; 44 are traceable to more than one rubali\ 
2 are inspired by the rubifl found only in Nicolas’ 
edition: 2 reflect the “whole spirit” of the original; 
2 are traceable exclusively to c Attar; 2 are in- 
spired by Khaiyam but influenced by Hafiz and 3 
(only in the first two editions) could not be iden- 
tified. As manifestations of the almost religious 
feeling with which the admirers treat FitzGerald’s 
version may be mentioned the c Omar Khaiyam 
Club, founded in London in 1892 (and its numerous 
imitations in the U. S. A.), as well as J. R. Tutin’s 
book, A concordance to FitzGerald's translations , 
London 1900. 

Bibliography : See the works mentioned 
in the present article. For the older bibliography 
see H. Ethe, in G.I.Ph ii. 275 — 277; Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia , 1906, ii. 246-259; 
Krfmsky, Is tor iy a Persii ( Trudi po vostokove - 
deniyu , xvi., tome i., N°. 4), Moscow 1909, 
p. 358 — 390. Last in date and very complete 
is A. G. Potter, A bibliography of the Rubfiyat 
of ''Omar Khayyam , together with kindred matter 
in prose and verse pertaining thereto [second 
edition], London 1929, 314 pp. [contains 1,308 
printed items and mentions over 50 principal 
MSS. and 35 editions of the text]. 

More important articles on Khaiyam are P. 
Horn, Gesch. d. persischen Litteratur , Leipzig 
1901, p. 150 — 155; E. D. Ross’ introduction 
(p. 1 — 91) to H. B. Batson’s edition of Fitz- 
Gerald’s version, London 1901 ; R. A. Nicholson’s 
introduction to FitzGerald’s version (printed 
by A. and C. Black), London 1909 (numerous 
reprints); Muhammad Khan Kazwlni, notes to 
his edition of the Cahar Makala , in G. M. A., 
1910, p. 209 — 228 and 359, resume in E. G. 
Browne’s translation, 1921, p. 134 — 139 ? E. 
Bertels, Ocerk istorii persidskoy literature , Lenin- 
grad 1828, p. 44 — 45* 

The principal European editions of the 
Persian text are J. B. Nicolas (with a French 
translation), Paris 1867; E. H. Whinfield (with 
an English translation), London 1882, 1893 etc.; 
E. Heron-Alien (facsimile of the Bodleian MS. of 
865 — 1460 with an English translation), London 
1898; F. Rosen, Berlin, Kaviani Press, 1304 = 
1925; Husain Danish with a translation and 
an interesting introduction in Turkish, second 
edition, Constantinople 1346= 1927 ; Christensen, 
Critical Studies (v. s.) with a complete com- 
parative table of the quatrains in the principal 
collections; B. Csillik, Les manusci its mineurs 
des Rubciiyat de c Omar Khayyam dans la Bibl . 
Nationale , textes originaux des mss., Suppl. Persan 
J 777 , 826, 74s, 79 S , *481, 1 425 i 1817 , 1327 > 
1458, published as N°. 2 of the Travaux de 
la Bibl. Universitaire de Szeged , viii. (French 
introduction) -}- 69 (Hungarian introduction) -}- 
85 p. (Persian text) [a very thorough study]. 
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Translations into principal European 
languages : into English see above, Whinfield, 
Heron- Allen, Christensen, J. Payne, 1898; F. 
Rosen, The quatrains newly translated , London 
1930; into German: A. von Schack, Stuttgart 
1878; Bodenstedt, Breslau 1881; F. RoseD, Die 
Sinnspriiche Omars des Zeltmachers (several 
editions); into French: see above Nicolas, Ch. 
Grolleau, Paris 1902; Claude Anet [in colla- 
boration with Muhammad Khan Kazwlnl], Paris 
1920 (144 quatrains). Cf. also the extensive 
collection of translations into English, French, 
German, Italian and Danish edited by N. H. Dole, 
Boston and London 1898, 2 vols., clxxix. + 655 
p. Single quatrains have been translated into 
most of European and extra-European languages, 
Basque, Yiddish and Gypsy included. Modern 
Arabic translations: Ahmad Hamid al-Sarraf, 
Baghdad 1350 (1931) (with lengthy introduction); 
al-Saiyid Ahmad al-Safl al-Nadjafl, Dimishk 
1350. (V. Minorsky) 

c OMARA b. ABI ’l-HASAN c AlI b. Zaidan 
al-Hakami al-YamanI, an Arab man of 
letters born in 515 (1121) in Martan on the 
Wadi Wasa c in the district of al-Zara 3 ib in the 
Tihamat al-Yaman, executed on Ramadan 2, 569 
(April 6, 1174) in Cairo by orders of Salah al-Dlo 
[cf. the article saladin]. In that period the Yaman, 
broken up into many little principalities, was 
suffering severely from continual civil wars. 
Traditional learning was still in a flourishing 
condition however, especially in the large towns. 
In 530 (1136) c Omara was sent by his father 
to Zabid, wheie he studied, especially Shafi c I law, 
under c Abd Allah b. al-Abbar and others. In the 
year 535 he was given his teacher’s diploma 
(; idjaza ), visited his parents and taught for three 
years in the madrasa of Zabid. While civil war 
was raging with particular violence in Zabid, he 
spent some time in the coast town of c Anbara 
where he was on intimate terms with one of the 
pretenders, c AlI b. MahdT [q. v.]. Returning to 
Zabid, he continued his studies and in the years 
538 — 548 engaged in trading between Zabid and 
c Aden which brought him into contact with the 
Banu Nadjah, a dynasty of Abyssinian origin 
reigning in Zabid. In the year 538 (1143) he 
went on his first hadjdj with some members of 
the dynasty. In c Aden he entered literary circles 
and was able to develop his poetic gifts. The 
rivalry between the Nadjahids and the ZuraPids 
who ruled in c Aden provoked intrigues against 
him which threatened his life and forced him to 
leave the Yaman. In 549 (1155) he went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca and was sent by the Sharif 
.Kasim b. Hashim on a mission to the Fatimids 
l n Egypt. Returning to Mecca in the same year, 
he visited Zabid and c Aden for the last time in 
551 (1156) and in 552 ( 1 1 57) a gain made the hadjdj. 
Sent on a mission a second time, he settled 
permanently in Egypt. He said himself that he 
came here to seek “position and fortune” ( atlubu 
’ l-djaha wa * l-nidla : Diwan, i. 287); his later life 
is typical of the Arab adib. Although he held 
for some time the title of kadi, he devoted him- 
self exclusively to working as a court poet. His 
kasidas of praise were dedicated not so often to 
the last Fatimid caliphs faineants al-Fa 3 iz [q. v.] 
(d. 555 = 1160) and ai- c Adid [q. v.] (d. 567 = 
1 1 71) as to their autocratic viziers, who changed 
on the stage like marionettes : Tala 5 i c b. Ruzzlk 


[q. v.] (d. 556 = 1161), Ruzzik (d. 558=1163), 
Dirgham [q. v.] (d. 559=1=1164) and Shirkuh 
[q. v.] (d. 564= 1169). In the continued changes 
at court, c Omara managed always to hold his 
position. When Salah al-Din came to power first 
as vizier, he addressed to him in 1169 an appeal 
in verse which appears to have had the desired 
effect. With the end of the dynasty his position 
became difficult; c Omara was neither a ShPl nor 
an Isma c ili (cf. however c Imad al-Din in Derenbourg, 
I, 399 or al-Djanadl, ibid., ii. 546 — 547 ) but his 
sympathies inclined to the Fatimids and he openly 
expressed them in a popular kasida of lament. 
Very soon afterwards he took part in a conspiracy, 
the object of which was the restoration of the 
Fatimids, was crucified along with other participants 
and buried in the cemetery of Cairo. 

Among his contemporaries c Omara was especially 
renowned as an authority on law ; in Zabid he 
was known as al-Faradi , in al-Yaman as al-Fakih 
(see al-Djanadi in Derenbourg, ii. 54 ^) \ several 
textbooks compiled by him on al-farciid were 
popular in his native land in his lifetime (see 
al-Nukat in Derenbourg, i. 23). Nothing of his 
legal work has survived and we only know him 
as a literary man of very ordinary type. His works 
are of considerable importance for the history of 
his own time, but Derenbourg much exaggerates 
their literary value. The most interesting is perhaps 
al-Nukat aNasriya ft Akhbar al-lVuzard 3 al - 
Misjiya (ed. by Derenbourg, i. 5 — 154; ii. 503 — 
5 1 1 ) which contains many autobiographical details, 
an anthology of his verse and notes on the con- 
temporary Egyptian viziers. It begins in the year 
558 (1162) and comes down to the death of 
Shawar (564=1169). He dedicated his history 
of al-Yaman to the Kadi al-Fadil [q. v.] (1135 — 
1200); it was begun at his suggestion in 563 and 
finished in the following year (ed. by H. C. Kay). 
Based on the same plan as a work of his predecessor, 
the emir of Zabid Djaiyash b. Nadjah (d. 498 = 
1158), called al-Mufid fi Akhbar Zabid, which 
has not come down to us, it is known as the 
TcZrlkh al- Yaman. Its importance lies mainly in 
what he tells from his own experience or from 
hearsay. Of less interest are his Tarassulat, nine 
in number (ed. Derenbourg, ii. 431 — 490). They 
show the influence of the famous Ras'd" il of al- 
Kadi al-Fadil, being in rhymed prose filled with 
all kinds of stylistic figures. His anthology of the 
poets of Arabia, particularly of al-Yaman, has not 
come down to us but was much used by c Imad 
al-Din in his Kharidat al-Kasr. Of his Diwan 
(ed. by Derenbourg, i. 155—394; ii. 405—429, 
511 — 539) no proper edition exists and all the 
known manuscripts differ in their contents and 
are not all complete. His famous kasida of 
lamentation for the Fatimids for example is known 
not from his own Diwan but from the separate 
MSS. and other sources (in addition to the texts 
from Ibn Wasil and al-Makrlzi given by Derenbourg, 
ii. 612 — 616 see now al-Kalkashandl, Sub A al- 
d-sjw., iii., Cairo 1914, p. 530— 532). As a’poet 
‘Omara was entirely in the tradition of the later 
Abbasid school. His models in the panegyric style 
he found in Bashshar, Mihyar and al-Buhturl 
{Diwan, i. 266—267); to these may be added 
Abu Tammam (the Arab critics had already noticed 
this; cf. e. g. Ibn al-Athlr, al-Mathal al-stir , 
Cairo 1282, p. 409) and al-Mutanabbl. The 
influence of the last named is particularly marked, 
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Dot only in hia verses, but also in many passages 
in his letters. As regards subject, his poems are 
mainly kasldas of praise or lamentation. Satires 
( hulls' ) are rare as he had once promised his 
father nevei to insult a Muslim (Derenbourg, ii. 
791). This of course did not prevent him from 
mocking officials of Christian origin in epigrams 
which are quite obscene (Diioan, i. 3x2, 33 1 )i 
in keeping with the taste of his time we frequently 
find in his Dluian pornographic lines (1. 3 ^ 3 i 
393: ii. 421, N°. 343). The form of his poetry 
follows tradition in matter and composition ; only 
a few muwas/isha/iat are attributed to him (Diwan, 

1. 3S8— 391; to be added in M. Hartmann, Das 
arabische Strophengedicht , i., Weimar 1S97). 

Bibliography. Yaman. Its early medieval 
history by Najm ad-din ’ Omar ah al-Hahami . . . 
The original Text , with Translation and Notes 
by Henry Cassels Kay, London 1892 (of. theieon 
\V. Robertson Smith, Remarks , in J. R. A. A., 
1893, p. 181 — .217 an< l Henry C. Kay, Obser- 
vation s, ibid., p. 218 — 236); ‘ Oumara du Yemen, 
sa vie et son iiuvre par Hartwig Derenbourg, i., 
Autobiographic et Recits stir les Vnirs d'Egypte. 
Choix de Follies , Paris 1897 (— P. E. L..O. V ., 
ser. tv., vol. x.); ii. ( Partie arabe). Poesies , Epitres , 
Biographies. Notices en arabe par ’Oumara et sur 
’ Oumara , Paris 1902; ii. ( Partie frangaise). Vie 
de ’ Oumara du Yemen, Paris I904[ — 1909. 
Never finished after the author’s death] (= P. E. 
L. 0 . V., ser. iv., vol. xi); important Arabic 
sources are given in the original by Derenbourg, 
>• 395 — 399 ; ii- 491 — 502 , 54 I— 65 2 0 g°° d 
many additions can now be made, e. g. al-Vafi c I, 
Mir’ at al-DJanan. iii., Haidarabad 1338, p. 39° — 
392); F. Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Fatiniiden- 
Chaltfen , Gottingen 1881, p. 344 — 347; do., 
Die Geschichtsschrciber der Araber und Hire 
iVerke , Gottingen 1882, p. 90— 91, N°. 263; 
P. Casanova, Les demurs Falimtdes, in M.l.F. 
A. 0 ., vi., part 3, Cairo 1893, p. 420, 431, 441 ; 
Brockelmann, G.A.L., i. 333-334; Kh al-Zurukli, 
al-A’lam , ii., Cairo 1927, p. 709 — 710; J. E. 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire encyclopedique de biblio- 
graphie arabe (Arabic), Cairo [1929], p. 1377 — • 
1379. — It is to be hoped that the revival of 
interest in Isma c ili literature will throw further 
light on ‘Omara’s activity in the last days of 
the Fatimids. (Ign. KraTschkowsky) 

OMDURMAN (Umm Durman), a town of 
the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan situated on the 
west bank of the main Nile immediately below 
the junction of the Blue and White Niles. A 
seven-span steel bridge built in 1925 — 1928 con- 
nects Omdurman with Khartum [q. v.], and the 
two towns (together with Khartum North on the 
right bank of the Blue Nile) form for practical 
purposes a single city; but whereas Khartum as 
the seat of the government and the centre of 
foreign commerce has acquired a European character 
blended of British and Levantine elements, Om- 
durman remains the focus of native life and of 
the internal trade of the Sudan. The inhabitants 


number some 1 10,000, of whom the great majorit 
are natives drawn from every part of the country 
lhe importance of Omdurman is of very rec« 
- l started as aa insignificant village i 

DiamaC? thC , F ‘ til?5b ' a branch of th 
5 , and is first mentioncd « ti- 
H™ad 8 b P M% 1D aSC6tiC and ‘ hol y man 

Hamad b. Muhammad generally known as Hama 


Walad Umm Maryuro, who lived from 1646 to 
1730 A. D. (see MacMichael, History of the Arabs 
in the Sudan , ii. 277). The site first became im- 
portant when it was fortified by Gordon for the 
defence of Khartum against the Darvvish army of 
Muhammad Ahmad [q. v.] who captured it on 
January 15, 1885, ten days before the fall and 
sack of Khartum. Under Muhammad Ahmad’s suc- 
cessor, the khalifa c Abdullahi, Omdurman was the 
capital of the Mahdist state and the religious 
centre of the new sect. The Mahdl’s tomb, a 
domed building designed by an Egyptian captive, 
was erected in the middle of the new settlement 
which henceforth was known as Buk c at al-Mahdf, 
the [holy] place of the Mahdl, and by the khalifa’s 
ordinance the duty of visiting the tomb was sub- 
stituted for the orthodox pilgrimage to Mecca. In 
order to consolidate his personal rule the khalifa 
induced large numbers of his fellow-tribesmen, the 
Ta c aisha and other Bakkara from the western Sudan, 
to settle in Omdurman where they could support 
themselves only through the spoliation of the 
riveiain population; this migration was described 
as a hidfra in accordance with the Mahdist practice 
of establishing analogies between the life of Mu- 
hammad Ahmad and his companions and the early 
history of Islam. The population of Omdurman 
was fuither swelled by the enforced settlement 
of large numbers of tribesmen from all parts of 
the country whom the khalifa desired to concentrate 
at his own headquarters for political or military 
reasons. The town grew up in a haphazard fashion 
and, apart from the houses of the khalifa and his 
principal amirs, consisted of a straggling mass of 
straw huts covering a length of about six miles 
from south to north. The khalifa’s “mosque” was 
a vast open space in the centie of the town en- 
closed by brick walls. For a graphic description 
of Omdurman under the khalifa’s rule see Sir Rudolf 
| von Slatin’s Fire and Sword in the Sudan. 

The reconquest of the Sudan by the Anglo- 
Egyptian forces under Sir Herbert (later Lord) 
Kitchener was completed by the battle of Omdurman 
on September 2, 1898, the scene of which was 
near the village of Kerieri a few miles to the north 
of the town. Under the new administration the 
town has acquired such modem features as regularly 
Iaid-out streets, tramways and electric light. The 
houses of the well-to-do townspeople and the 
government buildings are built of brick and stone, 
but a large part of the town still consists of the 
rectangular mud buildings which are characteristic 
of the northern Sudan, and the life of the busy 
markets preserves its Oriental and African character. 
Associated with the principal mosque there is an in- 
stitution known as al-mdhad aHilmt , presided over 
by a shaikh aHulatn 5 5 , which provides instruction 
in the traditional subjects of Muslim learning. 
The kadis employed in Muslim law courts are 
however drawn from students of the Gordon College 
in Khartum. For secular education Omdurman 
possesses a government intermediate school and 
several kuttabs (government elementary schools) 
as well as a number of schools maintained by mis- 
sionary societies and by private enterprise. 

Bibliography : Baedeker, Egypt and the 
Sudan , eighth ed., Leipzig 1929; \V. S. Churchill, 
The River War , London 1899; H. A. MacMichael, 
History of the Arabs in the Sudan , Cambridge 
1922, see index; Rudolf von Slatin Pasha, Fire 
and Sword in the Sudan (first ed., London 1896 ; 
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often reprinted); Report on the Administration , 

Finances and Condition of the Sudan (H. M. 

Stationery Office, London 1925, and annually). 

(S. Hillelson) 

ORAMAR, Urmar. The administrative geo- 
graphy of Turkey speaks sometimes of the kada 
of Uramar containing two nahiya , Djiluler and 
Ishtazin, with 32 townships and 25,910 inhabitants 
(cf. Cuinet, Turquie d' Asie, ii. 756), sometimes of 
a nahiya of this name forming part of the katfa 
of Gawar, in the sandjak of Hakkari, in the 
wilayet of Wan [q. v.]. We incline rather to the 
second definition, having visited this district, lost 
in the middle of Central Kurdistan. Not only has 
Oramar not the importance of a kada but the 
two nahiya attributed to it are inhabited exclusively 
by Nestorians [q. v.] the one, Djilu, being auto- 
nomous while Oramar is at present at least purely 
Kurdish and an appanage of the house of Mala 
Miri, a tribe of Duskani Zhuri and not Heriki 
(Cuinet, op. cit.)\ a further proof of the inaccuracy 
of the Turkish statements regarding this part of 
Kurdistan. The boundaries of Oramar are on the 
north Ishtazin and Gawar; on the south Rekan: 
on the west Djilu, Baz and Tkhuma [cf. nestorians] 
and Artush; in the east Sat [cf. shamdInan]. Oramar 
situated at a height of 5,520 feet (cf. Dickson) 
is a group of hamlets scattered on the two sides 
of a rocky mountain spur above the Rubari Shin. 
On the spur itself which is called Gaparani Zher, 
at the place named Glre Buti, is the capital of 
the group and the residence of the aphis, the 
Naw Gund or “the middle of the town”. A large 
cemetery occupies the promontory at the end of 
the spur. The name Glre Buti which we explain 
as the “hill of the idol” seems to indicate the 
antiquity of the settlement. The fact that the 
slopes separated by the Gaparan are very carefully 
cultivated and present a complicated system of 
little terraces each of which is a field or tiny 
kitchen garden, leads one to believe that man 
chose this site for habitation a long time ago, 
perhaps simply on account of its extreme isolation 
in the centre of a wild country. 

Orography. On the general character of the 
country see the article nestorians. Oramar is at 
east end of the curve traced by the system of 
the Djilu Dagh. According to Dickson, the chains 
and valleys of Turkish Kurdistan run roughly 
along the parallels of latitude and take a south- 
eastern direction as they approach the Persian 
frontier and at the point where they change their 
axis form a complicated system of heights and 
valleys. The most complicated part near the centre 
of the change of axis in question may be called 
Harki-Oramar. 

Road system. Although they are really nothing 
but tracks used for intei tribal communications, it 
is nevertheless interesting to indicate the directions 
to connect the routes with the road-system which 
we have studied at Rawandfz and ShamdInan [cf. 
these articles] which must have played a more 
prominent part in ancient times. Oramar is connected 
with Gawar via Shamsiki, the pass of Bashtazin, c AlI 
Kani, Ba2irga and Dizza. It is a road which shows 
traces of works undertaken at the more dangerous 
places. To the south the road going through a 
very narrow defile leads first to Nerwa (cf. below) 
where it forks: 1. to the west, by the district of 
Artushi, via Btri-Ci-Titim and the district of Nirwei 
via WHla and Pfri Halana, this last place being 


on the left bank of the Great Zab opposite Suriya 
on the road from c Akra; 2. to the east, by 
the district of Rekani, via Bezali-Sahadja and Awi 
Marik (water course) to Barzan and Bahri Ras on 
the left bank of the Great Zab opposite Bira 
Kepran, also on the road from Akr2. A third 
road goes from Nerwa to Nehri, the centre of 
ShamdInan. via Razga, the heights of Peramizi 
(frontier of the three tribes — Rekani, Harki, 
Duskani), Deri, defile of Harki (Shlwa Harki), 
Begor, Mazra, Nehri. — It is to be hoped that 
with the final delimitation of the boundary between 
Turkey and the c Irak, this region will be properly 
surveyed and mapped and will no longer as at 
present show so many blanks and inaccuracies on 
the maps (cf. Asie Frangaise , Oct.— Nov. 1926, 
treaty of delimitation). 

Ethnography. The following Kurdish tribes 
may be mentioned in Oramar itself and in the 
vicinity with ramifications inevitable as a result of 
the Kurd migrations. After the name of each tribe 
we give in brackets that of the district and the 
number of households : Duskani Zhiiri (Oramar, 

2.000) ; Nirwei (Nerwa, kada of Amadiya, 800); 
Dfri (Gawar and Gelia Dfri, 1,000); Penianish 
(between Gawar and Djulamerk, and the part of 
the Pirhulki, near BashkaPa, 4,000) ; Duskani Zheri 
{kada Dehuk, 2,000); Mizuri Zheri ( ibid 5,000); 
Berwari (ibid., 4,000); Guwei, nomads (wintering 
at Dehuk; summering at Gawar and Oramar, 
1,400); Celi (Djulamerk, 6,000); Artushi (sum- 
mering at Firashin ; wintering at Beriei Zhengar, 

6.000) ; Artushi (sedentary: Albak, 1,000; Nur- 
d?z, 1,000); parts of Artushi: Gewdan, Mam Khoran, 
Zhirki (around Djulamerk, 6,000). 

History. There are so far as we know no 
texts mentioning Oramar except this brief note in 
the Mir at al-Baldan (Tihran, p. 22): Urmar 
bi-damtn-i avowal wa-sukun-i tkani iaki az as kadi 
Adharbaididn ast dar and/ a djandi kathir biraie 
djahg wa-mudafai Said ibn a Id As d/and shudand 
Sadid Diarir ibn c Abd Al-la al-Bad/ali ra bi djahg-i 
an dj amid at mamur hard wa- Diarir an dj a mad at 
ra munhazim wa-sarkada-i ishan ra bi dar zad. — 
We may note here: 1. the reading Urmar which 
corresponds to the pronunciation of the Highland 
Nestorians for the first part Ur but differs from 
it in giving an a and not an a for the second 
(in Kurdish the pronunciation is Horamar with 
the characteristic aspiiation); 2. the qualification 
al-Badjall which is to be connected with Badjil, a 
Kurd village in the neighbourhood known for its 
family of Shaikh Badjill; 3. the fact that the date 
of this event is not indicated. Oramar however 
like all this part of Central Kuidistan must have 
had a rich history full of associations with the 
history of Christianity in these regions. Here we 
give a description of the Nestorian church of Mari 
Mama which is in the village of the same name 
in Oramar and has not been previously described; 
Dickson mentions it; as to Cuinet (op. cit ii. 757) 
he says that “the 40 Nestorians rayas domiciled 
in Oramar are entrusted with the care of the two 
Nestorian churches in the Kurdish town (sic!)”. 
The second church called that of Mar Daniil at Naw 
Gund (cf. above) has been turned into a mosque 
within the memory of the present generation. The 
Nestorian charm uttered at the sight of a snake 
in order to escape its bite mentions the two saints: 
Mari Mamu Mar Daniil kipa ’ l-huwa hish (“M. M. 
M. D., the stone on the snake”). For legend says 
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that the saint Mari Mama escaped from martyrdom 
in the time of Julian the apostate at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia and took refuge in the mountains 
where he collected the reptiles and shut them up 
under a flagstone over which was built the church 
which bears his name (cf. Acta Mar tv rum et 
Sanctorum , ed. Bedjan, vi., 1896). The life of 
the saint however contains no mention of Oramar 
or of reptiles but it does attribute to him certain 
powers over wild animals. The version collected 
by Dickson seems to differ too much from the 
life of the saint. Dickson thinks that the church 
was erected on the site of an Assyrian zikkurat . 
In any case the following is the description of 
the sanctuary which is guarded by the Nestorian 
family bearing the title of Serdar Bi Mari Mamu. 
Were it not for a very little door adorned in the 
upper part with a Nestorian cross and two circles 
within which is the same cross, one would not 
suppose that the building of rough stone in the 
form of a parallelepiped was a church. In the 
semi-darkness of the interior one can see that a 
quarter of the area is taken up by the sanctuary 
whic his separated from the nave by a wall in 
which are two doors. Through that on the left one 
approaches the altar proper represented by a stone 
over three feet high and about two broad half 
built into the wall with rounded edges and narrowing 
towards the top. Above this altar is an embrasure 
which admits a little light; on the left in the wall 
is a small niche. From the sanctuary a door through 
a stone wall leads into another chamber in which 
there is a primitive baptistry carved out of the 
rock and a little lower on the same base a hearth 
( tanura ) for the preparation of the unleavened 
bread. In front of this part set aside for the divine 
offices, there are two pulpits also in stone for the 
liturgical books and for the Gospels and the cross. 
The bells are replaced by two metal plates hung 
from a rod connecting the two walls at the bottom 
of the vaulting. There are no sacred images. The 
dimensions of the church are 40 feet long, 17 broad 
and 16 high. According to the legend, the reptiles 
shut up beneath the altar would come out if the 
family of guardians were deprived of their secular 
privileges. The dust from the walls possesses virtues 
against the bites of mad dogs, the stings of snakes 
and scorpions, etc. — We have very little certain 
information about the Nestorian churches of Kurdi- 
stan, some of which, that of Mar Bishu on the 
Persian frontier (Tergawar), that of Mar Zaia at 
Djilu, that of Mar Sawa at Ashita as well as the 
ruins at Kufcanis must with Mar Mamu go back 
to a high antiquity between the iv*h and v*h 
centuries, for it is to this period that we are told 
we must put the coming of the first missionaries, 
Mar Awgin, Mar Bishu etc. The plan of Mari Mamu j 
may be compared with that of Mar Bishu given 
by Heazell (. Kurds and Christians ), while in W. 
A. Wigram ( The Assy rians and their Neighbours , 
London 1929) is a sketch of the interior of the 
church of MSr Shalitha at Kucanis. In any case 
there is reason to believe that Oramar was once 
inhabited by Christians. A local tradition even 
su 8g e sts that the ancestor of the modern agha s 
came long ago into this Christian district and by 
stratagems and intrigues succeeded in driving out 
'J fi nhab :‘ aiU " The to P on y m y of Oramar seems to 
itself^oulrt P* etymology of the name Oramar 

Met Gmffin tT eem to be Aramaic - ~ We owe to 
Mgr. Graffin the interpretation of the name , 


Ur -mar “citadel of the master” (cf. Ur-shalwi). 
This explanation would be corroborated by the 
inaccessible character of the region. It would confirm 
at the same time our supposition that this district 
was inhabited at a very early date. — There are 
similar place-names elsewhere in the region: Ora 
Bishu, one of the slopes of Kiria Tawka (cf. above); 
Orishu, a village beyond Gelia Nu; Uri, a Nestorian 
clan; finally Urmiya itself. 

Bibliography. The only works with which 
we are acquainted are listed in our joint study 
with E. B. Soane, Suto and Tato , a Kurdish 
text with transl. and notes , in B. S. 0 . S., iii., 
p. I. — In the review of the Geographical 
Society of Paris appeared in 1935 our study on 
Le systems routier du Kurdistan , contaiaing 
besides many geographical details a general 
view of Oramar from a lare photograph. 

(B. Nikitine) 

ORAN (Wahran), a sea -port town on the 
coast of Algeria (33 0 44' N. Lat. ; o° 39' W. 
Long.). The anchorage which is protected on the 
west by the heights of the Aidour, the extreme 
end of the little range of the Murdjadjo, and the 
bay of Mars al-Kablr, 10 miles distant, was pro- 
bably the Portus Divini mentioned in the Itinerary 
of Antoninus. According to the Arab writers how- 
ever, the town was founded, like a number of 
other towns on the same coast, by Andalusians: 
at the beginning of the tenth century (c. 290 
a.h.) a band of these emigres came there under 
the leadership of two chiefs in the service of the 
Umaiyads of Cordova, Muhammad b. Abi c Awn, 
and Muhammad b. c Abdun who concluded a treaty 
with the families of the Berber tribe of the Azdadja 
settled in the district. 

Seven years after its foundation, Oran, which 
the agents of the Umaiyads had no doubt wished 
to make a base for the enterprises of their masters, 
felt the repercussions of the rivalry between the 
Umaiyads and the Fatimids of Kairawan. A body 
of soldiers sent by the latter and supported by 
the Azdadja Berbers seized the town and burned 
it. Rebuilt, Oran was placed under the authority 
of the Fatimid governor of Tiyaret. Throughout 
the fourth century (tenth a.d.) it was held alter- 
nately by the Fatimids and Umaiyads and was 
taken and re-taken and destroyed (notably in 910 
and 954) an d rebuilt by expeditionary corps or 
Berber chiefs representing the two rival caliphs. In 
spite of these vicissitudes, the town enjoyed great 
economic prosperity as a result of its position on 
the coast. The geographer Ibn Hawkal, who visited 
it in the second half of the tenth century, thought 
that there was not a more sheltered port in 
the whole of Barbary. The commercial relations 
with Spain were considerable. (The town however 
at this date was under the authority of zIrI b. 
manad [cf. zIrIds], a vassal of the Fatimids). 
Large quantities of wheat were exported from it. 
The country around was well cultivated. The river 
(Wadi Rehl, now covered over in its passage 
through the town) served to irrigate the fine 
gardens. 

In the eleventh century, Oran belonged to the 
Banu Khazer, a branch of the Maghrawa Zenata 
who ruled in Tlemcen. It was from them that the 
Almoravid Yusuf b. Tashfin took the town when 
he conquered the Central Maghrib in 473 (1081). 
63 years later it was to be the scene of the 
drama in which Almoravid power met its end. 
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On Ramadan 27, 539 (March 23, 1 145) the second 
last emir of the dynasty, Tashfm b. c Ali, defeated 
near Tlemcen by the Almohads, died there. Three 
days later the town passed to the Almohads. 

Under its new masters the town prospered. IdiisI 
described it as surrounded by a good wall of earth 
and possessing well-furnished bazaars. The harbour 
which was supplemented by that of Mars al-Kabli 
was within easy reach of Almeria. It had a 
naval arsenal and c Abd al-Mu J min built ships 
there. 

The part which it played in commerce with 
Spain became still more important when the c Abd 
al-\Vadids [q. v.] replaced the Almohads in the 
Central Maghrib. Oran was, along with Honain, 
to the east of the modern Nemours, a port of 
Tlemcen. The wealth of the capital depended on 
the possession of these ports and on the safety and I 
liberty of traffic on the roads which led to them. 
This explains why throughout the xiv'h century 
when the Marinids came to besiege Tlemcen, they 
sent a force against the coasts to try to take 
Honain and Oian. In 748 (1347) the Marinid 
Abu ' 1 -Hasan built two fotts there. 

At the beginning of the xvd> century, the Castilians, 
continuing the work of the Reconquista on the Berber 
coast, endeavoured to take Oran, which had now be- 
come a dangerous centre of piracy. They were only 
able to take Mars al-Kabir in 1505 and Oran in 
1509. On May 17. Pedro Navarro entered the 
town, massacred 4,000 Muslims and sent off 8,000 
prisoners. Cardinal Ximenes who had organised 
the expedition came in person to take possession 
of the new conquest. Wishing to develop their 
success the Spaniards interfered in the quarrels of 
the last c Abd al-Wadid kings of Tlemcen. They 
gave their support to one of these piinces who 
had lost his throne and this provoked the inter- 
vention of c Arudj [q. v.], the Turkish corsair of 
Algiers. The latter having been defeated and killed, 
the c Abd al-Wadid Abu ‘Abd Allah was restored 
to the throne of Tlemcen by the Christians in 
1543 and became their vassal. The other expeditions 
planned from Oran as a base produced little result 
and were ended by the disastrous expedition of 
the Count Alcaudete against Mostaganem in 1558. 
The Spaniards were at Oran, as elsewhere, practically 
confined within their walls, badly supplied by 
their Berber allies (los Moros de Paz), exposed 
to famine, plague and the attacks of the Berbers 
supported by the Turks; they nevertheless held 
it till 1708. After a siege of five months, they 
capitulated and the Bey of Mascara Bu Shalagham 
took possession of it in the name of the Dey of 
Algiers. 

At the end of twenty-four years of Turkish rule 
the Spaniards re-entered the town. The Count of 
Montemar, having routed the Arabs who held 
the coast, entered the town which was undefended 
in 1732. Bu Shalagham tried in vain to re-take 
it- At last in 1791 after a tenible earthquake in 
which almost 2,000 perished and which was followed 
by an attack by the Bey of Mascara, Muhammad 
al-Kabir, the king of Spain Charles VI agreed to 
suriender Oran to the Dey of Algiers; some 70 
or 80 Spanish families remained in it however. The 
town restored to Islam became the residence of 
the Bey of the West and remained so till 1830. 
On Jan. 4, 1831, the French, already masters of 
Mars al-Kabir, entered Oran. 

The town has developed immensely since then. 


The population, which was 3,800 in 1832, is now 
over 166,000. Of this total the Muslims number 
at least 25,000. They live mainly in the southern 
quarter known as the “village negre”. Among the 
Europeans the element of Spanish origin is con- 
siderable. 

There is little trace of its Muhammadan past 
in Oran. The Spanish period has left more, notably 
the old fortress with its gateway adorned with 
vigorously carved coats of arms. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje 
(£. G. A ., vol. ii.) ; transl. de Slane, Description de 
1 ' Afrique {J ■ A., 1842, vol. i.); Bakri, Description 
de l' Afrique septentrionale , ed. de Slane, Algiers 
1911, p. 70-71 ; transl. in J.A., 1859, ii. 121-123 ; 
IdiisI, Description de l' Afrique et de V Espagne, 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, Leyden 1866, p. 84; 
transl. p. 96 — 97 ; R. Basset, Fastes chronologiques 
de la ville d'Oran pendant la periods arabe, 
Paris— Oran 1892; Fey, Histoire d'O/an avant , 
pendant et apres la domination espagnole , Oran 
1858; Walsin-Esterhazy, Notice historique sur le 
Maghzen d'Oi an, Paris 1849; Ruff, La domination 
espagnole a Oran sous le gouvernement du comte 
d'A Icaudete, 1334—1538, Paris 1900; Braudel, Les 
Espagnols en Algerie , in Histoire et historiens de 
l' A l gene, Paris 1931. (G. Marqais) 

ORFA (Greek Edessa, Syr. Orhai, Armen. Urhay, 
Ar. al-Ruha 3 ), an important town in Diyar 
Mudar, the ancient Osrhoene. 

The origin of the town, which must have existed 
before the Macedonian conquest, is lost in obscurity. 
Repeated attempts to prove the existence of the 
name in Assyrian times (E. Honigmann, Vrfa 
keihnschriftlich nach-aetisbar in Z. A ., N. F., v. 
1930, p. 301 sq.) have so far failed. The original 
name was probably ’Oppoi f which has survived in 
that of the spring KzAA/pp'c'ij, which lay below the 
walls of the town, and in that of the district of 
Osrhoene (cf. "O ppx in Isid. Charac., i., ed. Miiller, 
in G.G.M. , i. 246; ’Opp'oijvif, Steph. Byz., s. Bxrvxi; 
Arabes Oroei , Plin., Nat. Hist., v. 85; vi. 25, 129; 
in inscriptions Orrheni , C.I.L., vi. 1797; their 
land was called in Syriac Beth Or have : Cureton, 
Spicil. Syr., p. 20). A derivation of the Syriac 
Orhai from the Arabic IVurhdi (a fiClai-iorm from 
zrariha, “rich in water”) as proposed by Markwart 
(in E. Herzfeld, in Z. D. M. G ., lxviii., 1914, 
p. 665 sq.) can hardly be accepted ; as little probable 
is that from Orhai, the alleged first ruler and 
eponym of the town. 

Edessa was refounded by Seleucus I on the site 
of an older settlement (Euseb.-Hieron., Chron., 
ed. Helm, p. 127) and renamed by Antiochos IV 
’A mo%tix izi KizAAippojj (Plin., Nat. Hist., v. 86: 
.... Edessam quae quondam Anticchia dicebatur , 
Callirrhoen a fonte nominatam ; coins in Babelon, 
Hois Je Syrie , ciii. ; Head, Histor. nnm . 2 , p. 814 
and Hill, Greek Coins of Arabia in the British 
Museum, London 1922, p. cxiv.-cviii. and 9 1 — x 19). 
It received its Hellenistic name veiy probably 
from that of the capital of Macedonia (the ancient 
Aigai, now Vodena) and the wealth of water may 
have contributed to the choice of the name (Steph. 
Byz. : '"ESso -ax, z-6t.it; Zupixp, Six r ifv rm CSxtuv 
FfOl” ootx I xhviieitrx xzo A J; ev UxxtSovix-, Noldeke, 
Hermes, v. 459, wished to emend aura to 'Op-p off, 
but cf. ribe-rex from ribu - USap, zvda. from which 
Vodena is derived: G. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen 
Gottingen 1906, p. 257; J. Marquart. loc. (it., 
p. 665 ry.; W. Tomaschek, in A R 4k iy; f 
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cxxx., 1S93, treatise ii., p. 5). According to 
Malalas, the town was also called ’Avrioxeia v, 
pii-ofizpfticpot; (p. 418 sq., ed. Bonn). 

In the pre-Christian period Edessa, like Harran, 
was the centre of a planet-cult. Edessenes called 
Venus “Bath Nikkal” ( Doc tr in a Addaei , p. 24), 
i. e. “the daughter of Ningal” (G. Hoffmann, in 
Z. A., xi., 1896, p. 258 — 260, §11; Winckworth, 
in Journal, of Thiol. Stud., xxv. 402). 

Before the foundation of the Osrhoene kingdom, 
the town seems to have been an unimportant place 
under the Seleucids (to 139 B. c.). Its earlier history 
is quite unknown. The kings of Osrhoene, whom 
the Romans regarded as Arabs (Tacit., Ann., xii. 
12, 14 ; Plin., Nat. Hist., v. 85 : Arabiam Orrhoeon ), 
bore Nabataean (Ma'nu, Bakru, 'Abdu, Sahru, 
Gebai'a, Aryu), Arab (Abgar, Maz'ur, Wa’il) or 
Parthian (Phradasht, Pharnataspat or Parthamaspates) 
names. From the end of the first century a.d. the 
dynasty was closely related by inter-marriage to 
that of Adiabene (Duval, Hist. d' Edesse , p. 27 sq.) 
which then ruled Nisibis also (Josephus, Ant. lud., 
xx. 68). 

The names and chronology of the kings or, as 
the Greeks called them, toparchs or phylarchs of 
Edesse (Osrhoene) are known from the “Edessene 
Chronicle” (composed about 540 a. d.) and the 
“Chronicle of Zuknln” (near A mid ; pieserved in the 
same Cod. Vat. Syr. 162) written about 775 A.D. 
According to the “Edessene Chronicle”, the dynasty 
ruled for 352 years, and began in 133 — 132 B. c. 
with Orhai bar Hewya but according to v. Gut- 
schmid, rather with AryU ( Dcctr . Addaei , ed. 
Phillips, p. 47), whose name is not to be regatded 
as Iranian (v. Gutschmid, in Mem. de l' Acad. Imp. 
des Scienc. de St. Fetersb., series vii., xxxv., 1887, 
p. 19), but as Semitic (“Lion”) (Duval, Hist, 
d' Edesse, p. 26 sq.). 

The list of toparchs which has been corrected 
by von Gutschmid from historical references and 
coins is as follows : they were under Parthian 
suzerainty at first (down to 87 B. c.): 

Aryu (132-127 B. c.); ‘Abdu bar Maz'ur (127- 
120); Phradasht bar Gebar'u (120-115); Bakru I 
bar Phradasht (115— 112); Bakru II bar Bakru 
(alone 112 — 94; together with Ma'nQ I 94; with 
Abgar I Peka 94 — 92); Abgar I (alone 92 — 68), 
in whose reign the kingdom passed for a short 
time to Tigranes of Armenia; Abgar II (Ariamnes?) 
bar Abgar, of the family of Maz'ur, hence in 
Florus III, 1 1,7 and Ruf. Fest., Brev., 17 : Mazorus, 
Mazzaies etc. (68 — 53), who entered into friendly 
relations with Rome about 65 — 64. After the 
battle of Carrhae there was an interregnum of one 
year (53—52). Ma'nu II Allaha (Theos, 52—34); 
Pakuri (34— 29); Abgar III (29—26); Abgar IV 
Sumaka (26 — 23); Ma'nu III Saphlul (23 — 4R.C.); 
Abgar V Ukkama (4 B.C.— 7 a.d.); Ma'nu IV 
bar Ma'nu (7 — 13 a.d.); Cumont found in the 
citadel of Biredjik an epitaph in Syriac of 6 a.d. (?) 
of Zarbian, commandant of Blrtha and governor 
for the toparch Ma'nu bar Ma'nu (Kugener, in 
I.S.O, i., 1908, p. 587; Cumont , Etudes syriennes. 

aris 1917, p. 144); Abgar V Ukkama (for the 
second time: 13-50); Ma'nu V bar Abgar (50-57) ; 
Mana VI bar Abgar ( 57 — 7 *) 5 Abgar VI bar 
bar wi-V 9 ^’ Under Wh ° m the Senator Ma'nu 
in ha l a “ pulchral tower Su'lt for himself 

aus^rTj ^Euphrates (B. Moritz, Inschriften 

& “ 3 , p. 163 sq.)', interregnum of 


1 8 years (91-109; rule of Sanatruces of Adiabene, 
nephew of Abgar, over Edessa* 1 ); Abgar VII bar 
Izat (109 — 116). 

After the great rebellion of 116 the town was 
taken by Lucius Quietus and burned. There followed 
a brief interregnum under Roman rule (116-118). 
Ilur (or Yalud) and Pharnataspat (118 — 122), than 
Pharnataspat alone (122 — 123); Ma'nu VII bar Izat 
(123 — 139); Ma'nu VIII bar Ma'nu (139 — 163). 
In the Parthian war of Lucius Verus, Edessa was 
besieged by the Romans in 163—164 and sur- 
rendered to them after the murder of the Parthian 
garrison. During the war the ruler was Wa il bar 
Sahru (163— 165). After the conclusion of peace 
(165) Edessa passed under Roman protection ; 
Abgar VIII (165 — 167); Ma'nu VIII tpibopihfsxiop 
(for the second time 167—179); Abgar IX bar Ma'nu 
(on coins : A. A/A/04 SgTT/'/z/oc Meyase ’'Afiyapo; ; 
179 — 214), under whom occurred the first great 
inundation of Edessa (Nov. 201) which destroyed 
his palace; a winter palace was thereupon built 
in the Tebara quarter. The official account of the 
catastrophe and of the measures taken by the king 
is preserved in the “Edessene Chronicle” from 
documents in the royal archives. Abgar was in 
Rome perhaps in 202 where he was received with 
all honour by Septimius Severus. Christianity is 
said to have been made the state religion in his 
time (which has however not been proved: Gomperz, 
Archdol.-epipraph. Mitt, aus Osterr.-Ungarn, xix. 
154 — 1 57 ); according to legend Abgar V Ukkama 
had become a Christian in the year 29 or 32 
(R. A. Lipsius, Die edessenische Abgarsage kritisch 
untersucht , Brunswick 1880). A friend of Abgar IX 
was the Christian scholar Bardaisan (BtepSyiTmi 1$, 
154 — 222 A. D.); Sex. Julius Africanus is also said 
to have spent some time at his court (Ps.-Moses 
Khoren., Hist., ii. 10). The cult of Thar'atha was 
exterminated by Abgar IX with great rigour. Abgar 
then ruled along with Severus Abgar X bar Abgar 
as co-ruler (214 — 216); both were put in chains 
by the emperor Antoninus Caracalla in 216. The 
emperor spent the winter in Edessa which was 
now created a Roman and on Apr. 8, 217 

he was murdered on his way from there to Carrhae. 

After the fall of the kingdom of Edessa, ac- 
cording to the “Chronicle of Zuknln”, Ma'nu IX 
bar Abgar ruled for another 26 years (216-242); 
but he probably lived during this time in Rome 
and was only nominal ruler. 

When the Sasanians Ardashlr and Shahpuhr I 
disputed Osrhoene with the Romans, Gordian III 
again set up a member of the old family as king 
in Edessa. According to the coins, Abgar XI 
Phrahates reigned from 242-244; he was probably 
a son of (Antoninus) Ma'nu. Returning to Rome, 
he erected a tombstone there to his wife Hodda 
with inscription [C. I. L., vi. 1797). 

After the royal house had adopted Christianity, 
Edessa became along with Adiabene the centre ot 
literary activtiy in Syriac (east Aram.) (cf. Duval, 
Hist. d'Isdesse, p. 107 sq. and the histories of 
Syriac literature by Wright, Duval and Baumstark). 

Edessa became a Roman city from the time of 
Gordian (244); after his death, it is true, Philip 
the Arabian handed over Mesopotamia as far as 
the Euphrates to the Parthians ; but the Roman 
garrisons remained in the country (Mommsen, R. G., 
v. 422). Shahpuhr I besieged Edessa in 260, and 
the emperor Valerian was taken prisoner by the 
Persians not far from here about this time. The 
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town then belonged for a time (till 273) to 
the kingdom of Palmyra under Odainath and 
Zenobia. 

After the peace of 363 Aphrem (Ephraim; d. 
June 9, 373 ) of Nisibis moved to Edessa and 
founded there the “Persian school”; the emperor 
Valens banished the Orthodox from Edessa as Arians 
in Sept. 373 and they only returned after his 
death in 378. The monasteries on the sacred hill 
at Edessa were plundered by the Huns in 396 
and Aphiem's nephew ‘Absamya composed laments 
upon this. 

It is only from the beginning of the third 
century that we know the names of bishops of the 
town ; these begin with Palut (c. 200) and among 
them are RabbUla, the enemy of the Nestorians 
(41 1 — 435), his opponent and successor Iliba 
(435 — 457) and in the sixth century the founder 
of the Severian “Jacobites”, James Baradatos(Ya c kob 
Burde'ana, d. 578), but later persecutions of the 
Christians led to the martyrdoms, much embellished 
by legend, of the “Edessa professors” Sharbll and 
Barsamya (250 A. D.), She mo n a, Gurya, and Habbib 
(309 — 310). The legend of the „man of God from 
the city of Rome” (St. Alexius) is put in the 
period of Rabbula. 

Edessa became the capital and ecclesiastical 
metropolis of the eparchy of Osrhoene. There 
were seven bishoprics under it in 451 : Mxpxouxol . <4 
(Syriac Hikla de-Saiygda, “temple of the hunter”), 
Kxppxi (Harran), K ipxetsio]/, B/p sx (now Blredjik), 
K asAA/vuco;, KmxrxyTixtt (Telia, Telia de-Mawzelath), 
and that of the Taiyaye (Schulthess, in Abh. G. 
IV. Gott ., N.S., x., 1908, N°. 2, p. 134). I.ater 
were added Bxtvxi (Sarudj), ©eA/xapp'wv (Tellmahre), 
'Hpisplx (Syr. Imerin), Axv<rxpx(Arab. Kal'atDja’bar), 
Nea ObxXtnix and Mxpxhx (Syr. Marathi ; cf. B. Z., 
xxv., 1924, p. 73 sq., 77 sq.). 

The emperor Zeno in 489 finally closed the 
“school of the Persians” after the Nestoiians had 
already with their leader Narsai been driven out 
of Edessa in 457 (Baumstark, Gesch. d. sy> . Lit ., 
p. 104, note 12, p. 109, note 10). 

The war with the Persians (502 — 506) in the reign 
of Anastasius is described in the Syriac chronicle 
t>y an Edessene, the author of which is wrongly 
said to be Joshua (Isho c ) Stylites. After Amida 
had fallen in 503, Kawadh besieged Edessa but 
could not take it (Procopius, Bril. Pers ., ii. 13). The 
undisciplined Gothic troops, who were to defend 
it, plundered it like enemies and practically the 
whole of Osrhoene was depopulated. After the 
fourth inundation of the town (525 A. D. ; see below) 
the emperor Justin I restored it and gave it the 
name of 'lovtmvovirokit; (Malalas, ed. Bonn, p.419; 
Euagrius, Hist, reel ., iv. 8; Hallier’s quite unfounded 
doubts, Texts u. Unlers., ix/i. 130, are repeated 
by Ed. Meyer, R. E., s. v. Edessa , FJ 0 . 2, etc.). 
Khusraw I in May 540 on his way back from 
Syria encamped in front of the city but retired 
on receiving 200 pounds of gold ( Chr . of Edessa , 
ch. 105 ; Noldeke, Tabari , p. 239). His stubborn 
siege in 544 proved without success. According to 
a late legend, the wondrous powers of the slum 
“Xt'petro/ifTOc, which were rediscovered at this time, 
saved the city from the enemy. 

In the sixth century the whole of Syria and 
Mesopotamia was won for the Monophysites. In 
Edessa Stephanos bar Sudaile, who, influenced by 
Origen, preached a pantheistic doctrine, found many 
followers. In 580 Hormizd IV sent the general 


Adharmahan against the Byzantines but he retreated 
after a three days’ siege of Edessa. Khusraw II 
who had been previously in Edessa on his flight 
to Mauricius, conquered the town in 609 ( Chron . 
Pasch ., ed. Bonn,p. 699; Cedren., ed. Bonn, i. 714 ; 
Theoph. contin., ed. Bonn, p. 432) after it had 
previously gone over to him for a time under 
the Byzantine general Narses, and deported a large 
number of Jacobites to Khurasan and Sidjistan 
(Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl ., ii. 125). After his 
victories over Persia, Heraclius in 628 restored 
orthodoxy in Edessa, and banished the prominent 
Jacobite families. 

On the topography of the town Syriac 
and Greek authors supply us with a good deal of 
information. Edessa lay at the intersection of the 
road from Samosata (Samsat) to Carrhae (Harran) 
i with the great trade route between east and west 
j from the Euphrates at Zeugma-Balkis and Blrtha- 
Biredjik via Mardin and Nasibln to the Tigris. The 
| Antonine Itinerary knows (p. 184—192) two roads 
from Germaniceia via Zeugma, one from there via 
Samosata and one from Callecome to Edessa. The 
town lay in a hollow surrounded on three sides 
by mountains and open on the southeast on the 
river Zxiprop (Syr. Daisdn , “the Leaper”), the modern 
Kara Koyun or Nahr el-Kut. This river which 
with the Dj ullab flows into the Balikh, in the past, 

I according to the Edessene Chronicle, four times 
inundated the town and wrought great havoc (in 
i Nov. 201, May 303, March 18, 413 and April 22, 
525) until the emperor Justinian had a canal dug 
to drain off the flood water north of the town 
(Procopius, De aed ., ii. 7 ,,sq.\ Anecd., 18, 38). 

| \Ve hear again in 668 and 743 of floods however 
, ( Theoph . Chron., ed. de Boor, p. 537; Chronicle 
of Zuknin, under the year 743). The town was 
surrounded by a double wall. This enclosed on 
the southwest the citadel which stood on a spur 
of the Ximrud-Dagh and was overshadowed by 
this mountain; Justinian therefore had its walls 
strengthened on this side. At the western end of 
the citadel are two columns one of which, ac- 
cording to its inscription, was put up by queen 
Shalmat, the daughter of Ma'nU (Sachau, in Z. D. 
M.G., xxxvi. 153 sqq.). On a large open place in 
the citadel called Beth Tebara, Abgar IX after 
the inundation of 201 had a winter palace built (cf. 
above) and the aristocracy of the town moved 
their quarters to the adjoining upper market called 
Beth Sahraye. There was also a large altar there 
which was still standing in Christian times, and 
probably also the royal archives (xp%x7ov, Beth 
| Thdana). Below the citadel there were two ponds 
! inside the town. The larger fed by a spring, the 
fish in which were considered sacred like those 
in the lake of Bambyke (Manbidj), corresponded 
to the old spring KxXXippiii, the modem Birket 
Ibrahim. South of it lay the smaller pond c Ain Ztlka. 
In the town stood the council house (xvriipopof), a 
gallery built in 497 (yrspiirxTOi;), several public baths 
I (JifpzoVra), a theatre, a hospital and the hippodrome. 
The six gates were called : the Gate of Beth 
Shemesh and the Gate of Barlaha (BapA xou oruhar. 
Procop., Bell. Pers., ii. 27, 44) in the north, the 
Gate of the Caves which led to the catacombs 
in the west, the Gate of the Hours (Sha'e, probably 
the So/vat? xi/A xi of Procopius, Bell. Pers., loc. tit.- 
cf. Duval, Hist. d'Edesse, p. 207, note 1) in the 
southwest, the Great Gate in the south and the 
Gate of the Theatre in the east (Duval, p. 14). 
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At a later date, the Arabs only mention four 
gates: that of Harr an, the Great Gate, the Gate 
of Sab c a and the Water Gate. The “Old Church” 
several times destroyed by floods stood near the 
“Tetrapylon” and the square of Beth-Shabta 
(Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl ., i. 359). The Syriac 
authors mention many other churches within and 
without the town (Duval, loc. at., p. 16 sq. ; 
Baumstark, in O.C., iv. 164 — 183). 

In the Ximrud-Dagh west of the town caves were 
hewn out of the rock in very early times; there 
also were the mausoleums of the kings, that of 
the bishop Abshelama bar Abgar and, 2 */ 2 hours 
from the town, that of Amathshemesh (’A [zzo-o-xpio-yj), 
wife of S scpedog, son of M xvvog. Numerous anchorites 
had their cells in the “sacred mountain” and many 
monks their monasteries on it. It is probably to 
Sroptov (read Zrocvpiov “Cross Hill” as at Antioch) 
opoQ on which the monk Aswana ( 5 A troov) had his 
visions (Philoxenos, Letter to Patricias , under the 
wrong title: Ishak of Niniveh, Letter to Symeon 
from QxvixxcrTOv opog, in Nova Patnim Bibliotheca , 
ed. Angelo Mai, viii., Rome 1871, p. 186, 
ch. 39; cf. Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit., p. 29, 
142, note 10; 225, note 2). Another hill was called 
in the Christian period Ramatha de-Beth Alaha 
Kikla (Symeon Metaphrastes, Migne, Patr. Grace ., 
cxvi., col. 14 1 : B(SeAxKiKAz'). In the vicinity of 
Edessa were the villages of Bokhain, Serrin, Kubbe 
and Kefar Selem or Negbath- Two aqueducts 
restored in the year 505 biought down from Tell 
Zima and Mawdud supplied the town with spring 
water (Ps. -Joshua Stylites, col. 59 sq ., 62, 87). 
The position of these villages and of the buildings in 
Edessa can as a rule no longer be ascertained 
exactly (plans of ancient Edessa: by G. Hoffmann, 


and gave himself out to be “Tiberias the son of 
Constantine”; he was believed at first but was 
later exposed and executed in al-Ruha 3 (Barhebraeus, 
Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 119). In 133 (750 — 
751) the town was the scene of fighting between 
Abu Dja c far, afterwards the caliph al-Mansur, and 
the followers of the Umaiyads, Ishak b. Muslim 
al- c l’kaill and his brother Bakkar, who only 
gave in after the death of Marwan (Ibn al-Athlr, 
v. 333 sq.). But continual revolts broke out again 
in al-DjazIra (Ibn al-Athlr, v. 370 sqq.); in the 
reign of al-Mansur, for example, the governor of 
al-Ruha 3 of the same name, the builder of Hisn 
Mansur, was executed in al-Rakka in 141 (758 — 
759 ) (al-Baladhurl, p. 192). When Harun al-Rashid 
passed through al-Ruha 3 , an attempt was made 
to cast suspicion upon the Christians and it was 
said that the Byzantine emperor used to come to 
the city every year secretly in order to pray in 
their churches ; but the caliph saw that these were 
slanders. The Gumaye (from al-Djuma, the valley 
of c Afnn in Syria), who, with the Telmahraye and 
Rusafaye, were one of the leading families of al- 
Ruha 3 , suffered a good deal however from his cove- 
tousness (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., p. 130). In 
812 the Christians were only able to save the 
unprotected town from being plundered by the 
rebels Nasr b. Shabath and c Amr by paying 
5,000 zuze; Abu Shaikh therefore fortified al-Ruha 3 
at the expense of the citizens (Barhebraeus, p. 136 
sq.). At the beginning of his reign al-Mahnun 
sent his general Tahir to al-Ruha 3 , where his Persian 
soldiers were besieged by the two rebels, but offered 
a successful resistance supported by the inhabitants 
among whom was Mar Dionysios of Tellmahre 
(Barhebraeus, p. 139). Tahir, who himself had fled 


who corrected the old sketches by Carsten Niebuhr 
[1780] in Wright, Chron. of Joshua Stylites, 1882; 
better in I'. C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, 
London 1913, p. 46). 

Abu c Ubaida in 637 sent c Iyad b. Ghanm to 
al-Djazira. After the Greek governor Joannes Kateas, 
who had endeavoured to save Osrhoene by paying 
tribute, had been dismissed by the emperor Heraclius 
and the general Ptolemaios put in his place, al-Ruha 3 
(Edessa) had to surrender in 639 like the other 
towns of Mesopotamia (al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 172 — 175 5 Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ii. 414- 
417; Yakut, s. v. al-Qiazi) a; Khwarizmi, ed. Baeth- 
gen, Fragments syr. 11. arab. Histo iker, Leipzig 
1884, p. 16, no = Abh. K. M., viii., N°. 3; ; 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 517, 521). The town 
now lost its political and very soon also its religious 
significance and sank to the level of a second rate 
provincial town. Its last bishop of note, Jacob of 
Edessa, spent only four years (684 — 687) and a , 
later period again of four months in his office 
(708). The Maronite Theophilos of Edessa (d. 7S5) 
wrote a “Chronicle of the World” and translated [ 
into Syriac the “two Books of Homer about Ilion”. | 

Al-Ruha 3 , like al-Rakka, Harran and Karklsiya, j 
is usually leckoned to Diyar Mudar (Ibn al-Athlr, j 
viii. 218; al-\ a c kubi, i. 177; M. Hartmann, Bohtan, 1 
p. 88, note 2 and 3 = M.V.A.G., 1897, i. 28). j 
n 67 (686 687) al-Ruha 3 , Harran and Sumaisat 

iormed the wilayet, which Ibrahim b. al-Ashtar 
gramed to Hatim b. al-Nu c man (Ibn al-Athlr, iv. | 

bT T two“°ea rt l hUr t” ° f / he Christians destroyed 

737 a Greek Tmed 3 ' 679 ^ 7 ‘ 8) ' In 

a-shir appeared in Harran i 


from his mutinous soldiers to Kallinikos, won the 
rebels over to his side and made ‘Abd al-A'la 
governor of al-Ruha 5 ; he oppressed the town very 
much (Barhebraeus, p. 139 Muhammad b. Tahir 
who governed al-Djazira in 825 persecuted the 
Christians in al-Ruha 5 as did the governors under 
al-Mu'tasim and his successors. 

1 ° 33 1 ( 94 z — 943 ) the Byzantines occupied 
DiyarbaUr, Arzan, Dara and Ras 'Ain, advanced 
on Nastbtn and demanded from the people of al- 
Ruha 5 the holy picture of Christ called xvSvAiov 
(al-Ikoncit al-Mandil ); with the approval of the 
caliph al-Muttakr it was handed over in return for 
the release of 200 Muslim prisoners and the promise 
to leave the town undisturbed in future (Yahya 
b. SaYd al-Antakr, ed. Krackovskij-Yasil’ev , in 
Patrol. Orient ., xviii. 730—732; Thabit b. Sinan, 
ed. Baethgen, op. cit., p. 90, 145). The picture 
reached Constantinople on Aug. 15, 944 where it 
was brought with great ceremony into the Church 
of St. Sophra and the imperial palace (cf. in ad- 
dition to Yahya, loc. cit . ; al-Mas'udr, Mm udj al- 
Wiahab , ii. 331; Ibn al-Athrr, viii. 302 and an 
oratrun ascribed to Constantine Porphyrogenetos 
on the tiKuv a^erpcrronjTor; or De imagine Eilessejia , 
ed. Migne, Patrol. Grace ., cxiii., col. 432, better 
ed. v. Dobschutz, Christuslnlder , in Texte u. Unter- 
s “ch ., xviii.). But by 338 (949—950) this treaty 
was broken by Saif al-Dawla who together with 
the inhabitants of al-Ruha 5 made a raid on ai- 
Masstya (Yahya, op. cit ., p. 732). Under the 
Domestikos Leon the Byzantines in 348 (959 — 
960) entered Diyar Bakr and advanced on al- 
Ruha (Ibn al-Athlr, viii. 393 )- The emperor 
Nicephoros Phocas towards the end of 357 (967— 
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968) advanced on Diyar Mudar, Maiyafarikin and ; 
Kafartutha (Yahya, p. 815). According to Ibn j 
al- Athlr (viii. 454 infra), al-Ruha 3 was burned ! 
to the ground in Muhanam 361 (Oct.— Nov. 971) I 
and troops left in ai-Djazira. One should rather 
read Muharram 362 and take the reference to be ! 
to the campaign of John Tzimisces, unless there 
is a confusion between Edessa and Emesa (Hims) ! 
which was burned in 969 (Barhebraeus, Chron. \ 
syr ., p. 190). 1 

Ibn Hawkal in 978 refeis to over 300 churches ! 
in al-Ruha 3 and al-Makdisi reckons the cathedral, ! 
the ceilings of which were richly decorated with I 
mosaics, among the four wonders of the world. i 

Down to 416 (1025 — 1026) the town belonged 
to the chief of the Banu Numair, c Utaii. The latter 
installed Ahmad b. Muhammad as na z ib there but 
afterwards had him assassinated. The inhabitants 
thereupon rebelled and offered the town to Xasr 1 
al-Dawla the Marwanid of Diyarbakr (Greek 
’ATo/xfp/^ccyjf?), who had it occupied by Zangl. After 
the murder of c Utair and the death of Zangi (418 = 
1027), Nasr al-Dawla gave c Ctair's son one tower 
of al-Ruha 3 and another to Shabal's son (Ibn al- , 
Athlr, ix. 244). The former (according to others J 
a Turk Salman, SasA apotvift;, appointed governor, 
who was hard pressed by Utair's widow) then j 
sold the fortress for 20,000 darics and four villages j 
to the Byzantine ProtospathariosGeoigios Maniakes, 
son of Gudelios, who lived in Samosata; he ap- 
peared suddenly one night and occupied three 
towers. After a vain attempt by the emir of i 
Maiyafarikin to drive him out again in which the 
town, which was still inhabited by many Christians, 
was sacked and burned (winter of 1030 — 1031), 
Maniakes again occupied the citadel and the town 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix. 281 i/x; Michael Syrus, ed. Chabot, 
iii. 147 ; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr ., p. 214: Aristakes 
Lastivertc c i, c. 7, p. 24 sq. ; Matt c eos Urhayec c i, 
ed. 1898, c. 43, p. 58 — 62= transl. Dulaurier, 
p. 46 — 49; Kedren.-Skylitz., ed. Bonn, ii. 500; 
the accounts of the events preceding the surrender 
differ very much). Edessa under Maniakes seems 
to have enjoyed a certain amount of independence 
from Byzantium, as he sent an annual tiibute 
thither (Kedrenos-Skylitzes, p. 502). 

In Radjab 427 (May 1036) the Fatrikios of 
Iidessa became a prisoner of the Numair! Ibn 
Waththab and his many allies; the town was 
plundered but the fortress remained in the hands 
of the Greek garrison (Ibn al- Athlr, ix. 305; 
Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., p. 217). By the peace 
of 1037 the emperor again received complete 
possession of Edessa which was refortified (Ibn 
al-Athtr, ix. 313; Barhebraeus, p. 221). 

According to the Armenian sources, Maniakes 
was followed by Apuk c ap or Aim Aeirevb pyjvo^ then 
by the Iberian B scpsor^stT^i as strategos of Edessa; 
m 1059 ’Iftiavvjjs 0 was Katepano of the 

town. In 1065 — 1066 and 1066 — 1067 the Turks 
under the Khurasan-Salar attacked the town and 
Alp Arslan besieged it for fifty days in 1070: it 
was defended by Wasil (son of the Bulgar king 
Alosian ?). After the victory of Manazkert Edessa 
was to be handed over to the sultan but the 
defeated emperor Romanos Diogenes had no longer 
any authority over it, and its Kapetano Paulos 
went to his successor in Constantinople (Skylitzes, 
ed. Bonn, p. 702). In 1081 — 1082 Edessa was again 
besieged by an emir named Khusraw in vain. 
After the death of Wasil the Armenian 8mbat 


became lord of Edessa and six months later 
(Sept. 23, 1083) Philaretos Brachamios succeeded 
him. But he lost it in 1086 — 1087 when in his 
absence his deputy was murdered and the town 
handed over to Sultan Malikshah. The latter 
appointed the emir Buzan governor of al-Ruha 3 
and Harran. When the latter had fallen in 1094 
fighting against Tutush, Alpyaruk, general of the 
sultan of Dimashk and Halab, occupied the town 
but it was not plundered by his army as he was 
poisoned by a Greek dancing-girl called Gall. Then 
the Armenian Kuropalates T c oros (Theodoros), son 
of Het c um, took the citadel. When in 1097 — 1098 
Count Baldwin captured Tell Bashir T c oros asked 
him to come to al-Ruha 3 to assist him against their 
joint enemies and received him with joy but was 
shortly afterwards treacherously murdered by him 
(Matt'eos of Edessa, ed. 1898, p. 260 — 262 = transl. 
Dulauiier, p. 218 — 221 ; Anonym. Syriac Chronicle 
of 1203 — 1204 in Chabot, C.-R. Acad. Inscr. Lettr., 
1918, p. 431 sqq.). 

From 1098 the Latins ruled for half a century 
the “county of Edessa” to which also belonged 
Sumaisat and Sarudj (1098 Baldwin I; 1100 
Baldw in II; 1 1 1 9 Joscelin I; 1131 Joscelin II). 
The town suffered a great deal under them. On 
Dec. 23, 1144 ‘Imad al-Din Zang! of al-Mawsil 
took it (a detailed description of these events in 
the Anonymous Syriac Chronicle of 1203 — 1204 , 
ed. Chabot, in C. S. C. 0 ., series iii., vol. xv., 
p. 118-126; transl. Chabot, Uni episode de I'histoire 
des Croisades , in Melanges Schlumberger . i., Paris 
1924, p. 171-179). Under Joscelin II and Baldwin of 
Kaisiim the Franks again attempted to retake the 
town in Oct. 1046 and succeeded in entering it 
by night, but six days later N'ur al-Din appeared 
with 10,000 Turks, and soon occupied and sacked 
it; the inhabitants were put to death or carried 
into slavery. Baldwin was killed and Joscelin 
escaped to Sumaisat (Barhebiaeus, p. 31 1 sq.). 
The fall of this eastern bulwark of the Ciusaders 
aroused horror everywhere; in Europe it led to 
the Second Crusade. The Syrian Dionysios bar 
Salibl as Diaconus wrote an “oration” and two 
poetic me mre about the destruction of the town. 
Three similar pieces were written by Basilios Abu 
'I-Faradj b. Shummana. the favourite of Zangi; 
he had also written a history of the town of 
Orhai (Baumstark, Gesch. d. syr. Lit., p. 293, 
298). 

After the death of Nur al-Din his nephew Saif 
al-Din Ghazi took the town in 1174; in 1182 it 
fell to Saladin who later handed it over to al- 
Malik al-Mansur. When Malik al- c Adil died in 
1218, his son Malik al-Ashraf Sharaf al-Din Musa 
became lord of al-Ruha 3 , Harran and Khilat. In 
June 1234 the town was taken by the army of 
'Ala 3 al-Din Kaikubad and its inhabitants deported 
to Asia Minor (Kamal al-Din, transl. Blochet, in 
A.O./„, v. 88; Barhebraeus, Chron. svr., p. 468). 
But it was retaken within four months by Malik 
al-Kamil. In 1244 the Tatars passed through the 
district of al-Ruha 3 and in 1260 the Mongols under 
Hulagu. The people of al-Ruha 3 and Harran sur- 
rendered voluntarily to him but those of Sarudj 
were all put to death (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., 
P- 5°9 i Chron. arah ., ed. Bairut, p. 486). 

In the time of Abu ' 1 -Fida 3 al-Ruha 3 was in 
ruins. Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi about 1340 could 
still see isolated ruins of the main buildings. 
According to al-Kalkashandl, the town had been 
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rebuilt by his time (c. 1400) and repopulated and 
was in a prosperous state. In connection with the 
campaigns of Timur, who conquered al-DjazIra 
* n r 393 i al-Ruha 3 is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Zafar-name of Sharaf al-Din c AIl Vazdi (written 
in 828 = 1425). 

The Ottomans finally took the town, to which 
they gave the Dame of Orfa, in 1637 during 
Murad IV’s war with Persia. 

To-day Orfa (Urfa) has nearly 30,000 inhabitants. 
It is the capital of a wilayet of the same name 
numbering a little more than 200,000 souls. The 
town is 550 m. above sea-level. 
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viii. 144; Ibn Djubair, ed. Wright, p. 246; 
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^ ORIHUELA, Arab. Uryala , a town in 
e Eastern Spain (Levante), 15 miles N. E. ot 
1 Murcia, the capital of an administrative area (par- 
r lido') and the see of a bishop, contains with its 
1 adjoining country, which is thickly populated, 
3S,ooo inhabitants. It was conquered by the Muslims 
1 at the same time as the other towns of the kura 
’■ °f Todmir [q. v.] and was for a long time the 
capital of this kura before it had to give way to 
. Murcia. Its history was that of the latter town 
1 as long as it remained Muslim. It was however 
for a very brief period in the middle of the 
vith century a.h. (middle of the xiith century a.d.) 
the capital of a petty independent state ruled by 
the Kadi Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahman b. c Ali b. 
‘Asim. 

Bibliography, al-ldrisl, ed. Dozy and de 
Goeje, p. 175 and 193 of the text, 210 and 
234 of the transl.; Yakut, MiPdfam al-Buldan , 
ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 403; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 1 , Takwim 
al-Buldan , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, p. 179 ot 
the text, 256 of the transl.; Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im 
al-Himyari, al-Rawd al-mptdr , Spain, s. v.; Ibn 
al-Khatib, A lam, Spain, ed. Levi-Provenqal, 
Rabat— Paris 1934, p. 297—298; E. Tormo, 
Levante (Guias Calpe), Madrid 1923, p. 297—306. 

(E. L£vi-I : 'R0VENgAi.) 

ORISSA (Odra-deqa), a part of the modern 
Indian province of Bihar and Orissa, 
has an area of 13,706 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 5,306,142, of which only 124,463 profess 
the Muslim faith. For administrative purposes it 
is divided into the five districts of Cuttack, Balasore, 
Puri, Angul and Sambalpur. There are in addition 
twenty-four native states, the Orissa feudatory 
states, with a population of 4,465.385, the Muham- 
madans numbering only 17,100 (Census of India, 
1931 ). 

Modern Orissa, which embraces the deltas of 
the Mahanadl and neighbouring rivers, extends 
from the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the 
Central Provinces and from the river Subarnarekha 
to the Cilka Lake. In the past its inaccessibility 
proved its salvation for, while the coastal strip 
was sometimes conquered, the highlands of the 
interior remained under semi-independent or tributary 
chiefs. It was included in the ancient kingdom ot 
Kalinga, the sole conquest of the peace-loving 
Agoka, but, with the disintegration of the Maurya 
empire, once more passed to the Kalinga kings. 
Lntil the eleventh century the history of this area 
is extremely confused. Those interested iD the solving 
of chronological puzzles would do well to consult 
the first volume of Banerji’s History of Orissa. 

Ceitain parts of modern Orissa were annexed 
to the empire of Muhammad b. Tughluk and were 
included in the province of Djadjnagar. The real 
conqueror of Orissa, however, was Akbar’s famous 
general Radja Man Singh, who took it from the 
Afghans of Bengal, who had obtained a temporary 
footing in the country. Under Akbar it was ad- 
ministered as part of the suba of Bengal, for it 
was not until the reign of Djahanglr that it became 
a separate province. With the decline of the Mughal 
empire Orissa fell into the hands of the Bhonsle 
Marathas of Nagpur [q. v .]. Although it nominally 
passed to the British by the dnvanl grant of 1765 
“ ,T, aS , n ° t finall y conquered until the year 1803. 

With the exception of the district of Sambalpur, 
the territory now known as Orissa was administered 
ong with Bengal until October 1905, and with 
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West Bengal until March 1912, when Bihar and 
Orissa were formed into a separate province. Orissa 
has always been a stronghold of Hinduism and 
the temple of Djagannath still draws thousands 
of pilgrims to the sands of Puri. 

Bibliography'. R. D. Banerji, History of 
Orissa , 2 vols., Calcutta 1930 — 1931; Bihar and 
Orissa. First Decennial Review (1912 — 1922), 
Patna 1923; W. W. Hunter, Orissa , 2 vols., 
London 1872; Journal of the Bihar and O/issa 
Research Society ; Cobden Ramsay , Feudatory 
States of Orissa , Calcutta 1910; H. C. Ray, 
The Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. i., 
Calcutta 1931; Report of the Orissa Committee , 
2 vols., Calcutta 1932 ; J. Sarkar, Studies in 
Aurangzib's Reign. Orissa in the Seventeenth 
Century , Calcutta 1 933; A. Stirling, An Account 
of Orissa Proper or Cuttack , Calcutta 1904; 
G. A. Toynbee, Sketch of the History of Orissa 
from iSoj — 1S2S, Calcutta 1873; the Mddala 
Panji , an ancient record on palm leaves pre- 
served in the Djagannath temple at Purl appears 
to have little historical value. 

(C. Collin Davies) 

ORKHAN or URKHAN (UR-KHAN : ) was the 
eldest son of the emir ‘Othman [q. v.], 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 
His mother was Malkhatun, the daughter of Shaikh 
Ede-Balt of the village of Itburnu near Eski-Shehir. 
The year of his birth is not known and indeed 
the whole chronology of his reign leaves much 
to be desired. Ottoman sources say he was born 
in 687 (beg. Feb. 6, 1288); according to others, 
he was born as early as 680 (beg. Apr. 22, 1281). 
The first date which probably goes back to Hadjdji 
Khalifa’s TakvjUn has most in its favour. We 
know very little about his youth. When barely 
twelve years old he was married in 699 (1299) to 
the daughter of the lord of Yar-Hi«ar named Nilufer- 
Khatun [q. v.], a Greek girl, who was betrothed to 
the lord of Belokoma (Biledjlk). From this union were 
born among others his sons Murad, who succeeded 
him, and Sulaiman Pasha. Orkhan was nearly 40 
when he ascended the throne in, it is said, Ramadan 
726 (Aug. 1326). According to tradition, Orkhan 
offered his brother 'Ala 3 al-Din c Ali (usually called 
‘Ala 3 al-Din only; cf. Zr/., xi. 20, note 3) a portion 
of the ancestral possessions but the latter is said 
to have been content with the vizierate. This story 
strongly resembles that of Moses and Aaron as 
given in the Kur’an (xx. 30) and is probably- 
intended to give a historical foundation for the 
office of vizier. 'Ala 3 al-Din 'All was also the first 
to bear the title pasha [q. v.] which then passed 
to Orkhan’s son Sulaiman and was inherited from 
him by Kara Khalil. 

Orkhan's rule may be divided into two periods: 
that from 1326 to 1344 when he was establishing 
the Ottoman power in Asia Minor, creating the 
army and becoming the founder of the Ottoman 
empire; and the period from 1344 to his death 
in *359 — 1360 duiing which he was preparing 
to gain a footing in Thrace and Macedonia and 
to extend his rule on European soil. He laid the 
foundations for the later empire of the Ottomans 
and is to be regarded as its real creator. 

Orkhan had already showed his ability as a 
conqueror in the lifetime of his father. Shortly 
before the latter’s death of gout at the age of 
about 70 he had taken Brussa without bloodshed. 
It now became the capital of the kingdom. Nicaea 


and Nicomedia were now the next objectives 
of Ottoman arms. He was assisted by a number of 
able leaders of whom the best known were Kose 
Mikhal [see mikhaL-oghlu], Alcce Kodja, Konur- 
Alp, ‘Abd al-Rahman Ghazi, Kara c Ali, Kara Mursal. 
With their help he carried through all his enter- 
prises with the greatest success. Before taking these 
two cities, Orkhan first of all secured possession of 
the most northerly peninsula of Bithynia, which 
is enclosed on the north by the Black Sea, 
on the south by the Gulf of Nicomedia and on 
the west by the Bosphorus. The two strongly 
fortified fortresses of Semendra and Aidos which 
guarded the military road from Constantinople to 
Nicomedia were taken. The town and district of 
Semendra were given in feudal tenure to the general 
Akce Kodja and henceforth known as Kodja-Ili. 
The fall of these strong places was followed by 
the subjection of most of the little tow-ns on the 
coast on both sides of the Gulf of Nicomedia, of 
which the fort of Hereke offered most resistance. 
Kara Mursal conquered the land on the southern 
coast by occupying Yalowa, famous for its medi- 
cinal baths, and the district of Kara Mursal 
which bears his name. As Orkhan’s vassal, he 
pledged himself to maintain a small fleet to protect 
the coast so that communication by sea between 
Constantinople and Nicomedia was entirely stopped. 
Orkhan now took the field against Nicomedia in 
person. The town was taken without any special 
difficulty after the hill fort of Koyun-Hisar had 
fallen. While the emperor Andronikos abandoned 
Nicomedia. he prepared to defend the old seat 
of the Palaeologi, Nicaea. At the beginning of 
1330, the Byzantines moved over to the Asiatic 
shoie and in the vicinity of the little coast town 
of Philokrene in Mesothynia, now Tawshandjil, a 
battle was fought about which there are no records 
in the Ottoman sources while the Byzantine 
historians (Kantakuzenos, ed. Bonn, i. 341 ry.; 
Nikephoros Gregoras, ed. Bonn, i. 434; cf. there- 
on Phrantzes and Chalcocondyles) show obvious 
errors and deliberate perversions of the facts. The 
defeat of the Byzantines at Philokrene meant the 
end of any hope of saving Nicaea. The inhabitants 
did not even attempt a serious resistance but 
hurried to swear fealty to Orkhan. The city, upon 
which Orkhan lavished all kinds of endowments, 
soon became one of the most flourishing and 
prosperous towns in the Ottoman empire after its 
period of tribulation. Nicaea, now Iznik [q. v.], 
became celebrated as a centre of Muslim intellectual 
life especially through its medreses. In 1 333 Orkhan’s 
son Sulaiman undertook a campaign into the still 
independent country north of the Sangaris (Sakarya) 
with the towns of Goinik, Modrene and Tarakdji, 
which he occupied almost without striking a blow. 
All Orkhan’s victories and conquests had so far 
been won at the expense of the Greeks and there 
had been no warlike encounters with the little 
principalities which had arisen in Anatolia out 
of the Saldjuk empire. The adjacent country of 
Karasi [q. v.] where in 1335 the succession had 
given rise to a dispute between two brothers, the 
youngest of whom, Tursun, was living at Orkhan's 
court, came first. Oikhan’s help was called upon 
by Tursun against his older brother (named Tinmr- 
khan '■) and he invaded Karasi on receiving certain 
assurances. On the way he took Ulubad, Kirmnst! 
[q.v.] and Mikhalidj along with the castles of Koilsos 
and Ailsos. Bahkesr! was surrendered to Oikhan 
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without a blow and the resistance shown was limited 
to Beighama. This town also soon passed into 
Ottoman hands as a return for the leniency shown 
by Orkhan to the lord of Karasi when the latter 
had treacherously disposed of his younger brother 
(736=1336). Hadjdj! II-beghi, the vizier of the 
last prince of Karasi, was entrusted with the 
administration of the newly won territory, and 
as his councillors Edje-Beg and Ewrenos [q.v.] 
were appointed. After the fall of Berghama 
Orkhan was engaged in consolidating his rule by 
systematic regulations and arranging for the admini- 
stiation of the now considerably enlarged Ottoman 
kingdom. He seems to have been the first to 
organize his rule on Anatolian soil (on this 
cf. the full account in Zinkeisen, G.O.R ., i. 118 
sqq,) in which his brother ‘Ala 3 al-Dln c Al! played 
a prominent part until after his death in 1333 
his place was taken by his nephew Sulaiman. In 
728 (1328) c Ala 3 al-Dln is said to have induced 
his brother to set up the first mints (according to 
Sa c d al-Dinj. In this year the first gold and silver 
was struck in Orkhan’s name and replaced the 
Saldjuk coins which had previously been current 
throughout the Ottoman empire. A regulation 
regarding dress produced a strict distinction between 
ranks and classes, and the army was completely 
reorganised in keeping with the new conditions by 
Cendereli Khalil [q.v.]. In 1330 the corps of Janis- 
saries [q.v.] was founded, the Turkish infantry com- 
posed of youths of Christian birth and associated 
with Hadjdji Bektashfq.v ]. But the irregular infantry 
also, the c Azabs, was put on a better footing and 
the feudal cavalry (akindji) developed in keeping 
with the objects of the new empire. At the same 
time Orkhan founded numerous mosques, monasteries 
and schools and the foundations which he endowed 
everywhere in the newly conquered territory bear 
witness to the great attention which he gave to 
matters of religion. The dervish system which at 
this time was at the height of its development — 
the order of the Bektashi seems to have arisen 
in the reign of Orkhan — had undoubtedly a 
great patron in Orkhan as is seen by the number 
of cells and monasteries of holy men in his capital 
Brussa, who had come from the east during his 
reign to find asylum in the Ottoman empire. The 
religious life of Islam under Orkhan, which had 
a marked c AIid, not to say Shl c a, stamp, is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena in the history of 
religion and still requires elucidation in essential 
points through special studies. 

In Orkhan’s reign we have the beginnings of 
fiiendly and peaceful intercourse between Ottomans 
and Byzantines, although we also have an alter- 
nation of peace and war, of enmity and alliance 
(cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0. R., i. 126). Ottoman 
troops were repeatedly summoned to the assistance 
of the Byzantine emperors and when Orkhan ascended 
the throne, Turkish hordes had already crossed 
the straits three times, without success it is true, 
and without leaving the slightest trace on European 
soil (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R ., i. 120 sqq . and 
Zinkeisen, G. 0. R., i. 184 sqq.'). There obviously 
was no idea of establishing Ottoman power on 
the other side of the Dardanelles in these raids 
and the Byzantine emperor paid very little attention 

o them. But in course of time there arose out 
° / asual enterprises more and more regularly 

AStoiTa F expeditions by the petty d y nasts of 

Anatoha. For example the ruler of Aidin-eli [q.v.], 


Umur-Beg, one of the most brilliant, if very little 
known, figures of the time, had undoubtedly in- 
tended to develop systematically his repeated raids 
into Europe. Orkhan himself is said in 1333 to 
have concluded a treaty with the emperor Andronicus 
at the time of the siege of Nicomedia, by which 
he bound himself not to disturb further the towns 
of Asia Minor which were under Byzantine suze- 
rainty (cf. Kantakuzenos, ed. Bonn, i. 446). The 
increasing weakness of Byzantium and the growing 
power of the Ottomans soon however deprived 
any such agreement of its binding force. Already 
in 1337 Orkhan had tried to effect a landing near 
Constantinople with a fleet of 36 ships; his in- 
tention must have been to attack the capital and 
establish himself in Thrace. The Ottomans suffered 
a disastrous defeat and escaped with one ship 
only. The dynastic troubles which broke out soon 
afterwards in Constantinople when the Grand 
Domestikos Kantakuzenos became emperor and 
joint ruler with John Palaeologus, brought about 
a rapprochement between Orkhan and Kantakuzenos. 
Umur-Beg renewed his efforts to gain a footing 
on European soil, but, in spite of the expenditure of 
men and ships, they remained unavailing. Orkhan 
maintained an attitude of watchfulness. The em- 
press Anna, mother of the young emperor John 
Palaeologus, induced him to send a force to help 
her against her rival Kantakuzenos. The latter 
saw the increasing danger and after this force had 
come to a miserable end endeavoured with all his 
power to win Orkhan over for his own plans. In 
return for 6,000 soldiers he offered him his daughter 
Theodora, who was still a minor, as a wife in 
January 1345 (cf. Kantakuzenos, iii. 31; ed. Bonn, 
p. 498; Dukas, 9, ed. Bonn, p. 33 sq . ; Chalcoc., 
i. 24) and in May 1346 the wedding was celebrated 
with great splendour in Selymbria (Kantakuzenos, 
iii. 95, p. 585 sq . ; Nikeph. Gregoras, xv. 5, p. 762 
sq .; Dukas, 9, p. 35; according to Nikeph. the 
bride’s name was Maria, cf. i. 762, certainly a 
mistake). It is worth noting that Orkhan's bride 
did not abandon her religion but remained a devout 
Christian (cf. Kantakuzenos, ed. Bonn, p. 588 ; 
Zinkeisen, G.O.R ., i. 201 sqq.) and acquired great 
merit by purchasing numerous Christian slaves and 
sending them home to freedom. The prince Khalil 
Celebi, who later became a prisoner of the Genoese 
and when very young married a daughter of the 
emperor John V, was probably the result of this union 
(cf. Jorga, G.O.R., i. 201). The alliance with the 
Ottomans was to cost Kantakuzenos dear. When, 
shortly after the wedding, Orkhan sent him 10,000 
men to help in his fight with the Serbian prince 
Stjepan Dusan, the Turks turned against the Byzan- 
tines and returned with vast booty from Europe to 
Asia. This breach of faith did not deter Kanta- 
kuzenos from again asking for assistance from 
his son-in-law in 1349. But this time also the 
army of 20,000 men, summoned unexpectedly 
back to Anatolia, recrossed the Dardanelles after 
burning and plundering all the way. Besides these 
two invasions of Europe by request the continual 
raids of the Anatolian hordes went on and the 
sufferings of the people of Thrace became in- 
tolerable. Orkhan took advantage of this uncertainty 
to carry out his long cherished plan of establishing 
the Ottomans permanently in Europe. His son 
Sulaiman Pasha in 1356 was ordered to cross the 
Dardanelles. The crossing was successfully carried 
through at the fortress of Tzympe (the modern 
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Djimentik). In 759 (1357) Kallipolis (now Galli- 
poll) was taken by the Ottomans. The sudden 
death in 760 (1358) of the conqueror Sulaiman 
Pasha, who was buried not in Brussa but in Bulair 
on Thracian soil, put an end for the time to any 
further advance by the Ottomans. Hadjdji Il-be gh i 
and Edje-Beg conducted raids into the interior, 
it is true, but no effort was made to extend Otto- 
man power. Orkhan died very soon after Sulaiman. 
The date of his death is not exactly known. The 
most probable statement is that which says he 
died at the beginning of 761 (beg. Xov. 23, 1359). 
The statement (taken by K. J. JiriCek from a Slav 
chronicle) that Orkhan lived till March 1362, after 
the capture of Adrianople, has no claim to credence 
(cf. Archiv fur slav . Phil ., xiv. [1892], p. 260), 
although Oskar Halecki, Un Empereur de Byzance 
a Rome (Warsaw 1932 = Travaux historians s de 
la Societe des Sciences et des Let ires de Varsovie , 
vol. viii.), p. 74, note 3, based on C. Jirecek, 
loc. cit ., and Byz. Zeitschr ., xviii. (1909), p. 582 
sq. is inclined to accept the year 1362. That the 
Byzantine annals (cf. especially p. 392) edited by 
Jos. Muller, in Sitzungsber. d. k. k. Ak. d. Jf'iss ., 
Vienna 1853, * x - are favour of such a sup- 
position cannot be disputed as well as the fact 
that the Florentine chronicler Matteo Villani (cf. 
Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script ., xiv., p. 672 sq .) 
puts “Orcam’s” first actions still in November 
1361. If Murad I is justly called the “conqueror 
of Adrianople” the year of his father’s, i. e. 
Orkhan’s death must be fixed earlier as the taking 
of this town in spring 1361 (cf. thereon F. Babinger, 
in M.O.G., ii. 311 sqq.) can now be taken for 
granted (cf. thereon the fact not noted in M. O. 
G that, according to O. Halecki, loc. cit., p. 75, 
the capture of Adrianople became known in Venice 
on March 14, 1361). — Orkhan was buried beside 
his father in Brussa (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R. , i. 
157 sq. with a description of w’hat his personal 
appearance is said to have been). 

Bibliography. Contemporary Ottoman 
sources have so far not come to light. Of the 
Byzantine chroniclers the most important is 
Orkhan’s father-in-law Kantakuzenos although 
his bias makes it necessary to use him with 
great caution. Nikephoras Gregoras is much more 
to be believed. The crossing of the Ottomans 
into Europe in the xivth century has been 
critically studied by Joh. Draesecke, in the Keues 
Jahrbuch fur das klassische Altertu/n , vol. xwi., 
p. 7 * sqq. The whole period of Orkhan’s reign 
has recently been dealt with in not always reliable 
fashion by H. A. Gibbons (d. 1934), The 
Foundation of the Ottoman Empire , Oxford 1916, 
P* 54 — 109. Further sources are indicated in 
the works of J. v. Hammer, Zinkeisen and Jorga. 

(Franz Baringf.r) 

ORMUZ. [See Hormuz.] 

ORTOKIDS (Urtukids), a Turkmen dy- 
nasty, branches of which ruled in M a r d In, H i s n 
Kaifa and Khartabirt. 

When the Saldjuk sultan of Damascus, Tutush, 
conquered Jerusalem in 479 he appointed as 
governor of the town his officer Urtuk b. Ak^ab, 
who had already served under Malikshah and had 
taken part in the siege of Amid in 477. He was 
succeeded in 484 (1091) by his sons Sukman and 
and Ilghazi. After the Holy City had been taken 
for the Fatimids in Sha'ban 489 (1096) by al-Afdal 
b. Badr ai-Djamali, Sukman went to al-Ruha and 


Ilghazi to his lands in the 'Irak. In 495 (1101) 
Sultan Muhammad made Ilghazi his commissioner 
(Shahna) in Baghdad. 

A. Hisn Kaifa. Mu'in al-Dawla Sukman I 
(cf. iv., p.510) assisted Musa when he was besieged 
by Djakarmish in al-Mawsil and as a reward 
received from him in 495 (1101) 10,000 dinars 
and the town of Hisn Kaifa (Ibn al-Athir, x. 
234—236). He had already owned Sarudj since 
488 and in 498 or shortly before, Mardin also 
fell into his hands (Abu ’l-Fida 3 ed. Reiske, iii. 
350—353). Along with Djakarmish, Sukman took 
Count Baldwin and his brother Joscelin prisoners 
at Harran. After his death in 498 his son Ibrahim 
ruled in Hisn Kaifa while Maidin passed to his 
brother Ilghazi in 502. In Hisn Kaifa, Ibrahim 
was succeeded first by his brother Rukn al-Dawla 
Dawud (who is mentioned in 5 °S and again in 
541 ; Ibn al-Athir, x. 352 sq. ; xi. 73), then by the 
latter’s son Fakhr al-Dln Kara- Arslan who ascended 
the throne about 543 and probably died in 562 
(or perhaps not till 570) (van Berchem, in Abh. 
G. W. Gott ., N. S., ix/iii., 1907, p. 143, note 3). 
He ruled over Hisn Kaifa and a considerable 
part of Diyarbakr (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 217); to 
him or his father we probably owe the bridge 
over the Tigris at Hisn Kaifa [q. v.]. After his 
death he was succeeded by his son Nur al-Din 
Muhammad. When Salah al-Din in 578 came to 
Diyarbakr, Nur al-Din was ready to pay homage 
to him and to assist him at the siege of al-Mawsil. 
As a reuaid he was next year given the valuable 
town of Amid (579). He died in 581 and was 
succeeded by his son Kutb al-Din Sukman II 
who lost his life in 597 from a fall (Ibn al-Athir, 
xii. 1 1 2). Before his death he had designated as 
his successor a Mamluk named Ayas, as he hated 
his brother al-Malik al -Salih N'asir al-Din MahmOd, 
whom strict Sunnis condemned as a philosopher 
and heretic. But Mahmud seized Amid when the 
emirs asked him to do so (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 112). 
He recognised the suzerainty of the Aiyubids 
‘Adil and Kamil and of the Saldjuk Kaika’us. 
On an Amid inscription of the year 605 (1208 — 
1209) he calls himself sultan of Diyarbakr, al- 
Rum and al-Arman (van Berchem, op. cit., p. 147). 
After his death in 619 he was succeeded by his 
son al-Malik al-Mas'ud Mawdud (Ibn al-Athir, xii. 
260). According to a coin of 628, Hisn Kaifa 
then belonged to the ruler of Mardin. The lands 
of the Ortoktds had already been much diminished 
by the attacks of the Saldjuk sultans of Rum 
when in 629 (1231) the Aiyubid al-Kamil advanced 
against Amid and took it with the towns that 
belonged to it, including Hisn Kaifa (Abu ’l-Fida', 
iv. 393) which, if this statement is correct, had 
therefore again been taken by Mawdud from his 
relative. Al-Kamd’s son, al-Malik al-Salih, remained 
in possession of Amid and Kaifa. in 639 he had 
to cede Amid to the allied armies of Halab and 
Rum, while he retained Kaifa (Kamal al-Din, 
History of Aleppo, transl. E. Blochet, p. 219 = 
R.O.L., vi, 16). Mawdud remained in prison 
until the death of al-Kamil in 635; he then escaped 
and found refuge with al-Muzaffar of Hama until 
his death probably during the Tatar inroads (Abu 
TFida\ iv. 393). 

B. Mardin. On the death of its governor 
Lu'lu 3 the city of Halab submitted voluntarily in 
1117 — 111S to Nadjm al-Din Ilghazi I [q. v.], who 
had since 502 (1108) been lord of Mardin. ilnhazi 
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gave it to his son Timurtash (Ibn al-Athir, x. 
372). When in 515 the latter was sent by his 
father to Sultan Mahmud to intercede for Dubais 
b. Sadaka, the sultan gave his father Ilghazi 
Maiyafarikln (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 418) which hence- 
forth remained Ortokid until Salah al-Din annexed 
it in 5 S i . After the death in 516 of Il gh azi. the 
most dangerous enemy of the Crusaders among 
the Ortokids (Ibn al-Athir, x. 426), he was succeeded ! 
by his sons Shams al-Dawla Sulaiman in Maiya- | 
farikin and Husam al-Din Timurtash [q. v.] in 
Mardin, and in Halab by his nephew Badr al-Dawla 
Sulaiman b. c Abd al-Djabbar (Ibn al-Athir, x. 426) 
who had already in 5*5 been appointed governor 
of it by Ilghazi, when his son Sulaiman had 


attempted to stir up a rising against him there 
(Ibn al-Athir, x. 417 sqq .). As a fighter against 
the Crusaders his other nephew Balak b. Bahram 
followed his uncle’s example; in 497 (1103-1104) 
he occupied c Ana and al-Haditha after the Franks 
had taken Sarudj from him in 494. In 515 he 
brought Joscelin de Courtenay Count of Edessa 
and his brother Galeran prisoners to his fortress 
of Khartabirt (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 418 sq.\ and defeated 
Baldwin king of Jerusalem at Gargar and brought 
him prisoner to Harran [see balak]. He had 
taken this town in 517 (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 433). In 
the same year he took Halab from his cousin Badr 
al-Dawla Sulaiman, as he did not seem fitted to 
defend it against the Franks. At the siege of Man- 


Genealogical Table of the Ortokids 
(From Lane-Poole and van Berchem) 
[A. Hisn Kaifa] Urtuk 


[. B . Mardin] 


1 

I. Sukman I 

1 

1 1 

I. Ibrahim III. Dawud 
[C. Khartabirt] IV. Kara- Arslan 


I I I I . I 

Abd al-Djabbar Bahram Yakflti c AlI I. Il gh azi I 

I 1 I 

Sulaiman 


I 

a. 'Imad al-Din 
Aba Bakr 

I 


I 


Balak j | j 

2. Timurtash Sulaiman Mahmud 

1 

3. Nadjm al-Din Alpi 

I 

4. Ilghazi II 


r 

Nizam al-Din (?) b. Nizam al-Din 


V. Nur al-Din 

Muhammad j | 

5. Yuluk-Arslan 6. Urtulf- Arslan 


Ibrahim 

I 


I' 


Izz al-Din Ahmad al-Khidr 

I ' 

Nur al-Din Urtuk-Shah 


AbH Bakr(?) VI. Sukman II VII. Mahmud 

r 

VIII. Mawdud 


7. Ghazi I al-Sa c id 

I 

8. Kara-Arslan 


9. Dawud 10. Ghazi II 

I 


11. c All 12. Salih 


13. Ahmad 

1 

14. Mahmud 


l 

15. Dawud 


16. 'Isa 


I 

17. Salih 


bid] in 518 Balak received a mortal wound from ai 
arrow (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 436). In Halab and hi 
other possessions he was succeeded by Husam al 
Din Timurtash but the latter lost Halab as soor 
as he went to Diyarbakr as the city, besieger 
by the Franks, opened its gates to al-Bursuk 
[cf. ak SONKOR AL-BURSUKl], After the death oi 
his brother Sulaiman in 518 Timurtash inheritec 
Maiyafarikin also (Ibn al-Athir, x. 441) anc 
at his death in 547 (1152—1153) was lord o: 
Mardin and Maiyafarikln (Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 115) 
He was succeeded by his son Nadjm al-Din Alpi 
During the lifetime of his father he had receive! 
al-Bira from the Franks in 539; they had giver 
him the town out of fear of 'Imad al-Din Zangi 

SR;n-K ate , r ^ ate , (be , fore 565 )’ we find rulin S there 
rr a * UghSzi who had distinguishec 

m fi f htln g against the Crusaders. His sor 

Kutb Vv 577 in al-Bira b, 

Kutb al-Din Ilghazi II of Mardin (cf. ii p 4 6 6 i 

who had succeeded his father Alpi in 572, an 


appealed for help to Salah al-Din ; at the latter’s 
command Kutb al-Din retired to Mardin (Ibn al- 
Athlr, xi. 313). After his death in 580 the guardian 
of his sons Shah Arman Sukman of Akhlat, then after 
the latter’s death in 581 (1185) Salah ai-I)In, took 
possession of Maiyafarikin (Ibn al-Athlr, xi. 335; 
C. Defremery, in J.A . , ser. iv., i., 1843, p. 72 — 
78). In Mardin Kutb al-Din was succeeded by his 
son Husam al-Din Yuluk-Arslan (var. Buluk-, Buluk- 
Arslan) who again in 587 regained Maiyafarikln 
for a short time ; the next successor was the latter’s 
brother Nasir al-Din Urtuk- Arslan al-Mansur (from 
c - 596 — 598)* In his time Mardin was besieged in 
599 by al-Ashraf by order of al- c Adil. At the con- 
clusion of peace the Urtukid recognised the suze- 
rainty of al- c Adil (Ibn al-Athlr, xii. 1 17; coins). 
The later Urtukids of Mardin are given by Abu 
’l-Fida 5 (v. 295) down to his time (715 = 1315). 
Urtuk- Arslan was followed in 637 by his son 
Nadjm al-Din Ghazi I al-Sa c id, in 658 by the latter’s 
son Kara-Arslan al-Muzaffar, about 691 by his son 
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Shams al-Din Dawud, about 693 by his brother 
Nadjm al-Din Ghazi II al-Mansur, in 712 by his 
son c Imad al-Din c Ali Alpi al- c Adil, then by his 
brother Shams al-Din Salih, in 765 by his son 
Ahmad al-Mansur, in 769 by his son Mahmud 
al-Salih, in 769 by his uncle Dawud al-Muzaffar. 
in 778 by the latter’s son Madjd al-Din c Jsa al- 
Zahir, and lastly by the latter's brother Salih (809— 
8 1 1 = 1406 — 140S). After Timur had taken Mar- 
din, the ownership of the town passed to the 
Kara-Koyunli. 

To the territory of the Ortokids of Mardin 
belonged at least down to the time of Xadjm al- 
Din Ghazi II the town of Dunaisir (q. v., now 
Koc Hisar), according to coins found in the 
neighbourhood near Tell Ermen (E. Sachau, in 
Abh. Pr. Ak. IF., 1880, phil.-hist. KI , treatise 
ii., p. 80). 

C. Kh a r t a b i r t (Kh a r p u t). Khartabirt is found 
as early as 515 in the possession of the Ortokid 
Balak b. Bahram, who held it till 51S. His 
relative Sulaiman then occupied it but he seems 
to have died in the same year. It then belonged 
successively to Dawud of Hisn Kaifa and his son 
Kara-Arslan and grandson Muhammad. There is 
an inscription (dated 561 = 1165 — 1166) of Fakhr 
al-Din Kara-Arslan commemorating a building in 
Kharput (van Berchem, in Abh. G. IV. Gott.^ ix/iii., 
I907-) P- M2 sq ., N°. 9). After the death of Xur 
al-Din Muhammad in 581 (1185-1186) his brother 
c Iraad al-Din Abu Bakr founded an independent 
dynasty there as Lane-Poole was the first to 
show (Essay on the Vrtukis , in Num. Ckrcn , 
N.S., xiii., 1873) (van Berchem, op. cit p. 144. 
note 1). At his brother's death he was in Salah 
al-Din’s camp before al-Mawsil and at once set 
off for Hisn Kaifa on hearing the news to claim 
his inheritance. But his nephew Sukman II had 
already taken possession of the fortress and had 
been recognised by Salah al-Din. The uncle had 
therefore to be content with Khartabirt (Ibn al- 
Athir, xi. 339). Abu Bakr must have died in 600 
at latest for Mahmud of Kaifa and Amid un- 
successfully besieged his son Nizam al-Din in 
Khartabirt in 601 (Ibn al-Athlr, xii. 132). This 
last Ortokid of Khartabirt is said to have been 
called Nizam al-Din Abu Bakr; according to the 
inscription on a bronze mirror in the Blacas col- 
lection in Paris, his name was more probably 
Nizam al-Din Ibrahim, unless we have to see in 
Abu Bakr a (childless) brother of Ibrahim (van 
Berchem, op. cit.'). Ibrahim had two sons: c Izz al- 
Dln Ahmad mentioned in a manuscript of 685 
written in his reign and al-KJjidr named on the 
above mentioned mirror, father of Nur al-Din 
Abu ’1-Fadl Ortok-Shah who ruled at an unknown 
time and unnamed place. Khartabirt probably 
remained in possession of the Ortokids only down 
1° 631. At least the town was taken in this yeai 
by Sultan Kaikubad I. 

Goins. Four mints are named on the coins of 
Ortokids: al-Hisn or Kaifa, i. e. Hisn Kaifa, 
Amid, Mardin and Dunaisir. The strong influence 
of trade with Byzantium is seen on the coins in a 
remarkable fashion : we find on them not only 
rulers’ heads taken from ancient coins and no 
longer understood but also the Virgin Mary, Christ 
and the Greek inscription Emmanuel on them. 

Bibliography'. The Arab historians of the 

Crusades and the Syriac chroniclers, such as 

Michael the Great and Barhebraeus ; Stanley 


Lane-Poole, Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans , 
in Marsden’s International Numismata Orien- 
talia , vol. i/ii., London 1875; do., Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum , iii., 1877 
( The coins of the Turkoman House of Seljook , 
Urtuk , Zengee etc .), p. 118 — 176; ix , 1889 
(Additions), p. 299 — 302; x. (Index), s.v. ; do., 
The Mohammedan Dynastie , Paris 1925, p. 1 66— 
169; Stokvis, Manuel d'histoire , de genealogie 
et de chronologie , Leyden 1888, i. 21, 97 sq. ; 
Isma c ll Ghalib Edhem, Catalogue des monnaies 
turcomanes , Stambul 1894; M. van Berchem, 
Arabise he Inschriften , in Abh. G. IV. Gott . , 
phil.-hist. Kl., N. S., ix/iii., 1907, p. 125 — 160 
(esp. p. 142 — 146: N°. 9. Bauinschrift des 
Ortokiden Fakhr al-Din Kara-Arslan in Khar - 
put : p. 146 — 152: Bauinschrift d. Or tok. Malik 
Salih Mahmud in Amid)', Kiatib Ferdi, Mardin 
Muluk-i Urtukiya Td'rikhl, written in 944 = 
1537 (ed. by c Ali Emlrl Efendi, Stambul 1331; 
cf. Babinger, G. 0 . JV., p. 83, note 1); further 
references in the articles diyar bakr, HALab, 
HISN KAIFA, KHARPUT, MAIYAFARIKIN and MAR- 
DIN. (E. Honigmann) 

OSMAN DIGNA [see ‘Othman Abu Bakr 
Digna.]_ 

OSRUSHANA, the name of a district 
in Transoxania. The form Osrushana is the 
best known although Yakut (i. 245) says that 
Oshrusana is preferable. In the Persian versions 
of the text of al-Istakhrl and in the Persian text 
of the Hud ud al^Alam (ed. Barthold) we find 
more often Surushana while Ibn Khurdadhbih 
sometimes has Shurusana: the original form may 
have been Sroshana. This district lies to the north- 
east of Samarkand between this town and Khodjand, 
to the south of the Sir Darya (Saihun) so that it 
forms the approach to the valley of FarghaDa; 
on the north west it is bounded by the steppe. 
The southern part is occupied by the mountains 
of Buttam which run along the upper course of 
the Zar-Afshan; these hills are generally regarded 
as forming part of Osrushana. The geographical 
information about this region is based almost ex- 
clusively on the geographers of the tenth century ; 
the later geographers down to Hadjdjl Khalifa only 
repeat what their predecessors have said : it appears 
therefore that the name Osrusljana had fallen into 
disuse before the end of the middle ages. As a result 
of its numerous streams, which flow into the 
Sir Darya, it was at one time a rich country visited 
by many travellers because the route to Farghana 
lay through it. The geogiaphers describe several 
roads from Samarkand to Khodjand all of which 
passed through the towns of Sabat and Zamln, the 
name of which still survives. The principal town 
— in which in the tenth century the governor 
lived — -was in all probability called Nawmandj- 
kath — this must be the basis of the more or 
less uncertain readings of a number of manuscripts 
(cf. especially Baladhurl, p. 420) ; the form Bundjlkat 
given by Yakut (i. 744; but see also iv. 307 where 
the name is Kunb) and adopted by Barthold 
is a late corruption; it lay a little to the south 
nf the great road and was identified in 1894 by 
\V. Barthold with the ruins called Shahristan to 
the south of the present town of Ura Tube ; these 
ruins were examined a little later by P. S. Skvarsky. 
The geographers describe the town in detail. Two 
other towns of some importance were ZamJn and 
Dizak, and a number of other places are recorded • 
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there were also rural areas without towns, while 
al-"V a kubl ( B.G.A. , vii. 294) says that there weie 
400 fortresses m the country. In the tenth century 
there was an important market-place called Marsa- 
manda. There is some further geographical in- 
formation about the country in the Bdbur-ndma. 

At the time when the first Arab invasion of 
the country took place under Kutaiba b. Muslim 
(712 — 714), Osrushana was inhabited by an Iranian 
population, ruled by its own princes who bore 
the title of afshin (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 40). The 
first invasion did not result in conquest; in 737 the 
Turkish enemies of the governor Asad fell back on 
Osrushana (Tabari, ii. 1613). Nasr b. Saiyar [q. v.] 
subdued the country incompletely in 739 (Baladhuri, 
p. 429 ; Tabari, ii. 1694) an d the Afshin again made a 
nominal submission to al-Mahdl (Va'kubI, Td’rikh 
“• 479 )- Under al-Ma^mun the country had to be 
conquered again but soon a new expedition was 
necessary in 822. On this last occasion the Muslim 
a r rra >’_ was guided by Haidar, the son of the Afshin 
Kawus, who on account of dynastic troubles had 
sought refuge in Baghdad. This time the sub- 
mission was complete ; Kawus abdicated and Haidar 
succeeded him, later to become one of the great 
nobles of the court of Baghdad under al-Mu c tasim 
where he was known as Afshin [q. v.]. The dynasty of 
the Sadjids of Adharbaidjan was also descended from 
the royal family. His dynasty continued to reign 
until 893 (coin of the last ruler Sait b. 'Abd Allah 
°f 279 [892] in the Hermitage in Leningrad); 
after this date the country becomes a province of 
the Samanids and ceases to have an independent 
existence while the Iranian element was almost 
entirely replaced by the Turkish. 

Bibliography-. The geographical desciiptions 
(Ibn Khurdadhbih, al- Va'kubI, al-Istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal, al-Makdisi) have been analysed and 
utilised by W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the 
Mongol Conquest , 2"d ed., in G.M.S., X S v j 
London 1928, p. 165-169. — The second part 
of the same book contains all the histoiical 
references (cf. index) ; cf. also Le Strange, The 1 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 473 sqq. i 
(J- H. Kramers) 1 

'ri° STA — maste L teacher, artisan. 

1 his word has passed into Arabic, with the plural 
ostadhun, asatidha. It also means eunuch, musician 
merchant’s ledger, in the modern language parti- 
cularly teacher. Combined with dar the form ostadar ' 
master of the house”, major-domo, was applied to’ 
one of the great dignitaries of the Mamlak sultans i 
Lq. v.].^ We also find the abbreviated forms osta ! 
osta osta. plural ostawat, ostawdt, ostawdL which ; 
in Lairo is applied to coachmen. 

Bibliography, the lexicons of Vullers, 
-ane, Dozy: C. A. Xallino, L'arabo parlato in 
Lgitto, second ed., Milan 1913, p. 185—186. 

OSTADSIS, the name 0/ tlj leader^H a 
religious movement in Khurasan, directed 
against the Abbasids. The rising began ,n ’,50 (767) 

Gand P R y ' n the districts °f Herat, Badghis 

“ d the sources’ say That’ 

met with w ° T IT 611 ' 8 - The firSt °PP os 'tion it 
killed the Arab \ f' Ru — hut the rebels 

of his officers, of's al : A itham with a number 
Mansur sent his pm the ca 'iph al- 

his son al-Mahdl at b ' Khuzaima to 

Khaiim to attack the abU i! ? Dd the Iatter ordered 
the rebels with 20,000 men. 


After several checks due to the treachery of sub- 
ordinates, Khazim entrenched himself in a camp 
at a place, the name of which is not given, and 
by a number of stiategic movements and with the 
i help of reinforcements from Tukhanstan succeeded 
in defeating the rebels, of whom large numbers 
were slain. Ostadsis escaped to the mountains but 
was captured in the course of the following year. 
The 30,000 who accompanied him were set free but 
he and his sons were sent to Baghdad and executed. 
The rising of Ostadsis was of a religious character : 
he represented himself as a prophet and exhorted 
the people to kufr (Tabail, iii. 773); he was one 
of a series of heretical rebel leadeis who appeared 
in Khurasan after the death of Abu Muslim [q.v.] 
like Sinbadh the Magian, Bih-afrld [q. v.], Yusuf 
al-Barm, and al-Mukanna. It is probable that his 
views were based on Zoroastrian doctrines. The 
name of the leader is given by Tabari as Ustadh-Sis, 
“Lord Sis”; the name Sis is found in several 
Iranian names (cf. Justi, Altiran. Namenbuch , 
P- S 3 6 ; Mani’s successor was called, according to 
the Fihrist , p. 334: Sis al-Imam and in the Greek 
sources: Sisinnios). On the other hand this heretic 
numbered among his adherents, according to the 
Kitab al-Bad J l-Td rikh (ed. Huart, vi. 86) a 
large number of Gliuzz Turks, as was the case 
also with the rebel Ishak al-Turk, who saw in 
Abu Muslim an incarnation of the deity. In al- 
Va'kabT’s story it is said that Ostadsis declined to 
recognise al-Mahdl as heir apparent, but the most 
astonishing statement is that of Ibn al-Athlr, who 
says that Ostadsis was the father of Maradjil, wife 
of Harun al-Rashid and mother of al-Ma 3 mun, and 
that (ihalib, son of Ostadsis and maternal uncle 
of al-Ma mun, assassinated the latter’s vizier, the 
famous al-Fadl b. Sahl known as Dhu T-Riyasatain. 

It is impossible to say what can be at the basis 
of this story but perhaps we may see in it a tradition 
from a Persian source the object of which was to 
give al-Ma’mun a royal or even saintly pedigree. The 
! risin g of Ostadsis broke out about half a millenium 
after the foundation of the Parthian dynasty and 
1 one of its bases was Sidjistan which may have 
made this leader be regarded as one of the 
j “saviours” ( saoshyant ) expected in Zoroastrian 
religious tradition (cf. G. van Yloten, Kecherches 
sur la domination arabe, in Verh. Ak. Amst i 2 
, 1894 , P- 68). 

Biblio graph r : al- Va'kubI, Ta'rikh, ed. 
Houtsma, 11. 457; al-Tabari, iii. 354 — 358- ibn 
al-Athir, v. 452 sqq.- Well, Geschichte der 
i "• 6 5 - _ (J- H. Kramers) 

OTBA B. GHAZWAN 11. al-Haritii b. Djabir 

B. WaHB (or WUHAIB) I!. NuSAID A BO 'U'BAID 
Allah or AbU Ghazwan ai.-Mazijji, belonged to 
the tribe of Kais 'Ailau, halif of the Nawfal or 
of the 'Abd Shams, one of the oldest Companions 
of the Prophet, “the seventh of the Seven”, i. e. 
the seventh to adopt Islam and one who had shared 
in the sufferings to which the first believers had 
been exposed in Mecca. He took part in both 
hidjras, the battle of Badr, and in most of the 

battles and expeditions of the Prophet. 

He is best known as the founder of 
Basra. In the caliphate of 'Omar he fiist of all 
conducted an expedition which ended in the capture 
of Hbolla. Omar then appointed him agent Bamil) 

bet !° U u try ° f India ”i »• e. the borderland 

betiveen Arabia and Persian territory with orders 
to begin a campaign in the Sawad [q.v.]. He made 
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his headquarters at a hamiet called Khuraiba, where 
he built all that was necessary for a military base: 
a mosque (cf. iii., p. 318), a residence for the 
governor, quarters for the soldiers, their families 
and all that goes to make a rising town. This 
was the nucleus of al-Ba^ra [q. v.]. The order of 
events and the chionology generally are far from 
being settled; the years given vary between 14 
and 17. The years 15 and 17 are given for his 
death. Having performed the pilgrimage, he asked 
c Omar to be allowed to resign his governorship 
but c Omar refused to permit it. He then prayed 
God to spare him from leturning to Basra. On 
the way back he fell dead from his camel at the 
age of 57 - Another tradition is given by lbn Sa c d 
[cf. Bibll\. He was succeeded by al-Mughira b. 
Shu c ba [q. v.]. 

B ib Hog rap Ay : al-Baladhurl, ed. de Goeje, 
index; do., ed. Ahlwardt, p. 14, 140: Tabari, 

ed. de Goeje, index; al-Mas c udi, H/urud/ al- 
Qhahab , iv. 225 ; do., Kitab al-Tanbih , in B G A, 
viii. 357 — 35 S; lbn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, m/i. 69: 
Ya“kQbi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 22, 71, 163, 166; 
lbn al-A^hlr, al-Kamil , ed. Tornberg, index; al- 
Dlnawari, Kitab al-Akhbar al-tizval , ed. Girgass 
and Kratchkovsky, p. 122 — 124; al-NawawI, 
Tahdjnb al-Asma 5 , ed. Wustenfeld, p.405 — 406; 
lbn Hadjar ai- c Askalani, Kitab al-Isaba , N°. 9778 : 

do. , Tahdjnb al-Tahdhib , Haidarabad 1325. vii. 
100; lbn al-Athir, I’sd al-GJiaba , Cairo 1286, 
iii. 363 sqq . ; Weil, Gcschicnte der Chalifen , 
index to vol. iii.; Wellhausen, Slizzcn tind 
Vorarbeiten , vi. 74; Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
index to vol. iii.— v. (A. J. Wensinck) 
c OTBA b. RABI C A K. c At;i> Shams b. 'Abd 

ManAf Abu 'l-Walid, one of the chiefs of 
the tribe of Kuraish, who refused to follow 
Muhammad. He met his death in the battle of 
Badr. His daughter Hind was the wife of Abu 
Sufyan [q. v.]. 

Shocked by the number of adherents of Mu- 
hammad, c Otba having consulted the other chiefs 
of the Kuraish, went to the Prophet to offer him 
anything he would care to ask if he would only 
abandon his propaganda. According to the traditional 
story, Muhammad in reply only repeated a part 
of Sura XLI, which made such an impression on 
him that the effect was still visible when he rejoined 
his friends, whom he advised not to impoitune 
Muhammad any more. — Tiadition puts him in a 
similar light when it represents him as one of 
those who on the eve of the battle of Badr 
endeavoured in vain to persuade the Kuraish to 
withdraw. He himself was mortally wounded in 
the battle and his body was thrown into the common 
ditch (kalib). Muhammad is said to have thought 
highly of his gifts. 

Bibliography". Ibn Hisham, S 7 ru, ed. 
Yk ustenfeld, index ; Tabari, ed de Goeje, index ; 
^a c kubi, ed. Houtsma, ii. 6, 19, 36; Buhl, Das 
Leben Muhammeds , Leipzig 1930, p. 183, 191, 
2 4 2 ? 252 ; Lammens, La Meajue a la veille de 
I'hegire , Bairut 1924, p. 69, 75. 

__ (A. J. Wensinck) 

OTHMAN I, very often called c Othman 
Ghazi, founder of the dynasty of Otto- 
m un sultans and the first in the traditional 
senes of the members of the dynasty. We are 
on ly imperfectly acquainted with the life and 
personality of this founder of a great empire but 
we may conclude from the fact that his name 


has remained attached to the d) nasty of the 
c O th m a n Oghullarl or A 1 * i c O th m a n 
and is later found in the description of the em- 
pire and its inhabitants as c OihmanH or c O th- 
in SnI, that behind the name of c Othman there lies 
a powerful personality. The most extensive source 
of information about him is Turkish historical 
literature and particularly its ancient chronicles, 
the Tauarikh-i Al-i c Othrnan , representing the 
oldest tradition, along with a few poetical com- 
positions of an epic nature dating from the end 
of the xivth centuiy, like the latter pait of the 
Iskafidar-fiame of Ahmedi. The study of the ancient 
chronicles reveals to us that although they certainly 
contain some good historical traditions, they are 
loaded with additions of a legendary character. 
These additions are explained by the enormous 
expansion of the power of the earlier Ottoman 
princes within less than a century of the death 
of its founder. As often happens in such cases 
the obscure history of the ancestor was embellished 
with details of a legendaiy character foreshadowing 
the greatness of his descendants. On the other 
hand, all the chronicles show a tendency to establish 
a historical connection between the power of the 
Saldjuks of Asia Minor and that of the first 
Ottoman ruleis by making Ertoghrul or c Othman 
be invested with certain powers by Sultan c Ala 5 
al-Din (II). These relations are more than doubt- 
ful. A third feature of the traditional accounts of 
c Othman’s career, which we find in all the chronicles, 
is the explanation of a number of geographical 
names by connecting them with events which 
took place in the glorious period of the founder 
of the dynasty. There is further the tendency 
which we find pushed to its greatest extent in 
the chronicle of c Ash?k Pasha Zade to attribute 
to c Othman events which belong to the tradition 
of Ertoghrul, like the prophetic dream regarding 
the greatness of the posterity of ‘Othman and the 
daughter of Shaikh Edebali, and the capture of the 
castle of Karadja Hisar; in the same way the chro- 
nicles put many feats of arms of Orkhan like the 
taking of Brusa and even the conquest of Kodja Iii 
to the reign of "Othman, who had then long been an 
invalid u with a disease of the limbs'’. While in the 
chronicles we can still distinguish with some proba- 
bility the non-historical features, pragmatic Ottoman 
historiography, with which c Ash?k Pasha Zade and 
Idris Bidlist form the transition, represents these 
traditions as historical facts. Among the Byzantine 
historians, Pachymeres and Nicephoros Gregoras 
alone have preserved historical features indepen- 
dent of the Ottoman tradition, which clearly shows 
its influence in the later Byzantines (Phrantzes, 
Ducas, Chalcocondylas). Quite legendary stories 
of c Othman are also found in the hagiographic 
literature (cf. Das Vilajet-Name des Haggi Bektasch , 
transl. E. Gross, in Turk. Bib l ., xxv., Leipzig 

1925. p. 133 *??•)• 

According to unanimous tradition, c Othman was 
one of the sons of Ertoghrul [q. v.] whom he 
succeeded as chief of a semi-nomad Turkish clan 
which had its winter camp at Sogud [q. v.] in 
the valley of the Kara Su. The date of Ertoghrul’s 
death is unceitain; later sources vary between 
1264 and 1282. At this time Karadja Hisar and 
Eski Shehir [q.v.] situated considerably to the 
south of Sogud were perhaps already in" the pos- 
session of this clan. They formed the frontier 
district bordering with the lands of the Germiyan- 
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Oghlu. c Othman in the first phase of his career 
extended this cradle of Ottoman power to the 
north by taking the fortresses of Inegol, Khar- 
mendjik, Biledjik, Yar Hisar and Koprti Hisar, 
which had hitherto been in the hands of the 
Byzantine feudal lords. This country consists of 
mountains and valleys lying to the west of the 
course of the Sakarya [q. v.] and ends in the 
north in the plain of Yeni Shehir: the capture 
of the last place seems to have been of great 
military importance as it became a base of operations 
for future conquests (cf. the map Das Stammgebiet 
der Osmanen , attached to the article Anatolische 
Forschungen , by F. Taeschner, in Z.D.M.G.^ N. S., ! 
vii. S3 sqq.) Von Hammer, G.O.R . 2 , i, 69 thinks j 
the enumeration by Pachymeres (ed. Bonn 1835, 
ii. 413) of the fortresses taken by the Turks cor- j 
responds pretty well with the conquests of c Othman. j 
It is perhaps to this first stage of conquests that ; 
belongs the first recital of the khutba at Karadja | 
Hisar in the name of c Othman by Tursun Fakih. j 
The chronicles put this event in 689 (1290). During I 
this time the newly conquered territory seems to 
have received an increase of population from the i 
side of the Germiyan ( c Ashtk Pasha Zade, ed. ■ 
Giese, p. 20). The second phase in c Othman’s 
career is that in which from his base at Yeni 
Shehir he continued his conquests in the westerly 
direction towards Brusa and in a northern direction 
towards Iznik. The Turks were not strong enough 
to take these towns but they ravaged the country 
round. According to the chronicles, there was a 
battle between ‘Olhman’s Turks and a confederation 
of lords ( takwur ) of Brusa, Iznik and several other 
places at Koyun Hisar, near Iznik, in which the 
Turks were victorious ; this battle has been identified 
since von Hammer’s time with the battle of 
Baphaeon, in which, according to Pachymeres (ii. 
337), the heterarch Mouzalon was defeated in 1301 
as a result of the impetuous onslaught of the ; 
Turkish cavalry. This victory enabled Lefke and 
Ak Hisar on the Sakarya to be taken and in the 
west Tricoccia between Iznik and Brusa (Pachymeres, 


was surrounded by a group of devoted followers, 
consisting in part of his brothers and their sons 
and in part of allies like Shaikh Edebali — whose 
daughter Malkhatun (in the two versions of 
Urudj Beg her name is Rabi c a) became the wife 
of c Othman and the mother of his sons Orkhan 
and c Ala 3 al-Din — and the Byzantine lord of 
Khirmendjik, Rose Mikhal [q. v.] who later became 
a Muslim. The chronicles record how c Othman 
divided among his friends the civil and military 
administration of the places he conqueied. As 
to c Othman's foreign policy, it seems that his 
relations with the Germiyan Oghlu were not very 
fiiendly; it was from their territory that Eski Shehir 
was exposed to the invasions of the Tatars. The 
chronicle of c Ashfk Pasha Zade tells us that he 
had other independent Turkish allies like Samsama 
Cahish with whom he made raids across the Sakarya. 

The chronology of the career of c Othman is 
uncertain. It is a pure fiction to say his reign 
began in 700 (1300); this is connected with the 
popular belief that at the end of each century a 
new conqueror makes his appearance (cf. c Ali, 
Kunh al-Akhbar. v. 3). Neither does the statement 
made by several chroniclers that at his death 
c Othman had reigned nineteen years ( beylik etti) 
agree with other records. Perhaps however it gives 
a hint that his death took place long before the 
tiaditional date. The importance of the career 
of c Othman has attracted research into the true 
nature of the expansion of the little Turkish clan 
and the power of its first chief. It has been 
suggested (Gibbons) that it was the conversion 
of 'Othman to Islam which gave the first impetus 
to expansion, but that is little probable as most 
of the available facts suggest a milieu already 
Muslim; 'Othman did just what a number of other 
Turkish chiefs were doing in Asia Minor about 
the same time. 'Othman’s name, which looks strange 
among the Turkish names of the members of his 
family (the name of his grandfather Sulaiman 
Shah excepted), has also been the subject of 
study. While the chroniclers all write 'Othman 


ii. 637). In connection with this last victory (in 
1308) Pachymeres mentions a personal feud between 
'Othman and the Byzantine princess Maria, sister 
of the emperor Andronicus, who lived in Nicaea. 
She had been promised in marriage to the Ilkhan 
Olcaitu Khudabanda [q, v.] and had threatened 
'Othman with the latter’s intervention. In this 
second period the Turks extended their conquests 
as far as LTubad (Leopadion) to the west of 
Brusa. The third phase is that in which 'Othman 
no longer took part personally in the military 
expeditions although, according to tradition, he 
was still alive. It was Orkhan [q.v.] and his 
companions in arms who continued the conquests. 
The first enterprise of Orkhan was the expulsion 
of a horde of Tatars who had invaded the district 
of Eski Shehir (perhaps sent by the Mongol allies 
of Byzantium). In the latest stage, 'Othman devoted 
himself to the closer encirclement of Iznik and 
Brusa. This last town finally fell in 726 (1326), 
according to the chronicles, shortly before the 
death of Othman who is said to have received 
the good news just before he died in Sogiid. The 
sources are not agreed as to whether 'Othman was 
buned at Sdgud or Brusa. This last town has 

tZ:Z‘o&*£ ry ion s time ciaimed - 

From the very beginning of his reign ‘Othman 


(like the few coins of Orkhan, cf. T. O. E. A/., 
viii. 48 and an inscription of Orkhan at Brusa; 
cf. T.O.E.M. , v. 318 sqq*), Pachymeres has the 
form ’At/zSv and Nicephoros Gregoras (ed. Bonn 
1829, i. 539 ) 5 A Toxjfix'j. Some Arabic sources 
(Ibn Battuta, ii. 321; Ibn Khaldun, c /bar , v. 562) 
give 'Othmandjik (Ibn FadI Allah al- c U man, how- 
ever, has Taman) and the Italian histoiian Donado 
da Lezze ( Historia Turchesca , Bucarest 1910, 
p. 4) says that Ottoman was the son of Zich. Now 
some traditions make the founder of the dynasty 
be born in the town of 'Othmandjik to the south 
of Sinope (Ewliya Celebi, ii. 179) which may be 
a hint of the origin of the name. Moreover, the 
text of the chronicle of Urudj Beg (p. 6), taken in 
combination with other texts, shows that Ertoghrul 
had three sons with Turkish names which might 
even make one suppose that 'Othman was not a 
son of Ertoghrul (cf. J. H. Kramers, Wer war 
Osman -, in A.O. , vi. 242 sqq.\ W. L. Langer and 
R. P. Blake, The Rise of the Ottoman Turks and 
its historical Background , in American Hist. Review , 
i 93 2 j P- 49 ^)- c Othman Ghazi then may have 
belonged to one of the corporations of ghazi 1 s or 
akki s as did several members of his entourage 
like Edebali and his nephew Akhi Hasan ( c Ash?k 
Pasba Zade, p. 28), corporations which at this 
period represented a Muslim element more civilised 
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and more orthodox than the semi-nomad Turks. 

Bibliography. The Turkish chroniclers 
quoted in the text are those of Neshrl (ed. 
Noldeke, in Z.D.M. G ., xiii. 194 sqql), ‘Ashlk 
Pasha Zade (ed. Giese, Leipzig 1929), Urudj 
Beg (ed. Babinger, Hannover 1925) and the 
Anonymus Giese (Breslau 1922). All the general 
Ottoman histories give the history of ‘Othman 
( G . O. I VI) as do the histories by v. Hammer, 
Jorga and Zinkeisen. A careful historical in- 
vestigation is found on p. 11—53 of H. A. 
Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire , 
Oxford 1916. (J. H. Kramers) 

‘O TH MAN II, sixteenth sultan of the 
Ottoman empire, was born on the 1 9'^ Dju- 
madall ioi2(Nov. 15, 1603; cf. Sidjill-i ‘ othnianl , 
i. 56), the son of Sultan Ahmad I. After the 
death of his father in Nov. 1617, the brother of 
the latter had been proclaimed sultan as Mustafa I 
[q. v.] but ‘Othman, taking advantage of the weak 
character of his uncle and supported by the mufti 
Es‘ad Efendi and the KIzlar Agha Mustafa, seized 
the throne on Feb. 26, 1618 by a coup d'etat. 
The youth of the new sultan at first assured the 
promoters of the coup d’etat of considerable in- 
fluence. To them was due the replacement of 
Khalil Pasha as grand vizier by Okiiz Mehmed 
Pasha [q. v,] in Jan. 1619. Khalil had just con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Shah ‘Abbas I of 
Persia, after a campaign which had been indecisive. 
The relations with the other powers, Austiia and 
Venice, with which the capitulations were renewed, 
were also peaceful. But after, in Jan 1620, Mehmed 
Pasha had been replaced by the very influential 
favourite Guzeldje ‘Alt Pasha [q. v.] who removed 
from the court all possible rivals, the chances of 
war increased. This time it was a war with 
Poland which broke out through the intrigues of 
the woiwod of Moldavia. In the battle of Yassy 
on Sept. 20, 1620, the Polish army was annihilated 
by the ser- c asker Iskender Pasha. The grand vizier, 
who held office mainly by satisfying the avarice 
of the young sultan, never lost an occasion to 
irritate and provoke the enmity of Austria and 
Venice. He died on March 9, 1621 and under his 
successor Husain Pasha of Okhri, ‘Othman II took 
part in person in the campaign of 1621 against 
Poland. This campaign ended in a check for the 
lurks and the Tartars, who, with great losses, had 
in vain tried to storm the fortified Polish camp 
on the Dniester near Choczim. A preliminary peace 
was signed under the same conditions as before 
under Sulaiman I and the sultan appointed a new 
grand vizier Dilawer-Zade Husain Pasha. Since the 
time when ‘Othman, still considerably under the 
influence of the KIzlar Agha Sulaiman and his 
Khocjja Molla‘Omer, had begun to act independently, 
he had not been able to gain the sympathy of 
the army on account of his brutal treatment of 
the Janissaries, nor of the people chiefly as a 
result of his avarice, nor of the c ulama‘. The latter 
were particularly horrified at the sultan’s wish to 
take four legitimate wives from the free classes 
of his entourage; he actually mairied the daughter 
of the Mufti Es‘ad. His unpopularity increased 
still further when he wished to put himself at 
the head of an army to fight Fakhr al-Din, the 
Emir of the Druses, and to go on and make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Preparations had already 
been made for this expedition when on May 18, 
!fi22 a mutiny broke out among the Janissaries 


and Sipahis who plundered the house of Molla 
‘Omer. Next day the rebels secured the cooperation 
of the chief ‘ ulania and demanded the heads of 
the KIzlar Agha, the Ivhodja, the grand vizier, 
and three other high officials. ‘Othman at first 
refused but after the rebels had forced the third 
wall of the palace he had to sacrifice the grand 
vizier and the KIzlar Agha. But in the meanwhile 
his uncle Mustafa had been brought out from his 
seclusion in the harem to be proclaimed sultan. 
‘Othman tiied during the night to secure his throne 
through the influence of the A gh a of the Janis- 
saries, but the latter was killed on the following 
morning and he became the prisoner of the Janis- 
saries who took him to their barracks. The rebels 
had no intentions against his life but in the mean- 
while the direction of affairs had passed to DawHd 
Paaha, the favourite and son-in-law of Mah-Peiker, 
the mother of Sultan Mustafa. DawOd Pasha being 
appointed grand vizier had ‘Othman taken to the 
castle of Yedi Kule where he was put to death 
in the evening of May 20, 1622. He was buried 
in the tiirbe of his father Ahmad I. — ‘Othman is 
praised for his skill as a horseman and for his 
intelligence. He was also a poet with the makhlas 
of Farisi. He was the first of three sultans to lose 
his life in a rising, the others being Ibrahim and 
Selim III. 

Bibliography. The Turkish sources are 
the works of Na‘ima, Pecewl, Hasan Bey Zade, 
the Ratvdat al-Abrar of Kara Celebi Zade, and 
the Fedh'lehe of Hadjdji Khalifa. — The WaVa-i 
Sultan ‘ Othman Khan of Thghl is specially 
devoted to the deposition of ‘Othman (transl. 
by A. Galland; cf. G. 0 . IV., p. 157), while 
his whole reign is described in a Shahriamc 
by Nadiri ( G.O . IV., p. 169). Among contemporary 
western accounts: the Relatione quoted by von 
Hammer, in the note on p. 806 of G. 0 . R . z , 
ii. and that of Sir Thomas Roe. Cf. also the 
general histories by von Hammer, Zinkeisen and 
Jorga. (J. H. Kramers) 

‘O TH MAN III, twenty-fifth sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire and son of Mustafa II, 
succeeded his brother MahmUd I on Dec. 14, 
1754. He was born on Jan. 2, 1699 ( Sid/ill-i 
‘ othman! , i. 56) and had therefore reached an 
advanced age when he was called to the throne. 
No events of political importance took place in 
his reign. The period of peace which had begun 
with the peace of Belgrade in 1739 continued; at 
home only a series of seditious outbreaks in the 
frontier provinces indicated the weakness of the 
Empire. In the absence of any outstanding per- 
sonality the sultan was able to rule as he pleased, 
but his activities were practically confined to 
changing his grand vizier frequently (six times). 
His favourite Silihdar ‘All Pasha, grand vizier 
from Aug. 24 to Oct. 22, 1755, had his career 
terminated by execution. The appointment on 
Dec. 13, 1756 of Raghib Pasha [q.v.] was an 
impoitant one, as for five years this great states- 
man showed himself an excellent administrator of 
the empire under Mustafa III. ‘Othman Ill’s other 
activities were the suppression of cafes, of the 
liberty of women to show themselves in public 
and the regulation of the dress of his non-Muslim 
subjects. His name is associated with the great 
mosque of Nur-i ‘Othman I, which had been 
begun by Mahmud I and was solemnly opened in 
Dec. 1755. The reign of this sultan is remembered 
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for the great fires in the capital in 1755 and 1756. 
He died on Oct. 30, 1757 and was buried, like 
Mahmud I, in the tomb of the Yeni Djami c . 

Bibliography : The Tarikh of Wasif is 
the principal source. The reign is described in 
the great histories of von Hammer, Zinkeisen 
and Jorga. (J. H. Kramers) 

c OTHMAN B. c Affan t , the third caliph 
(23 — 35 = 644 — 655). He belonged to the great 
Meccan family of the Banu Umaiya and to the 
branch descended from Abu ’l- c Asi, whose grand- 
son he was (cf. the genealogy in Wustenfeld, 
Geneal. Tube lien, U, 23). This makes his prompt 
acceptance of the teaching of Muhammad quite 
noteworthy; he became a convert, if not at the 
very beginning of the Prophet’s mission, at least 
at a very early date, several years before the 
Hidjra. c Othman was a rich merchant and an ac- 
complished man of the world; tradition, which 
likes to represent him as a model of beauty and 
elegance and deals to a degree which borders on 
exaggeration with his toilet, may be correct, simply 
because it is unusual. Whatever was the exact 
motive that induced him to embrace a cause of 
which no one could then have possibly foreseen the 
success is a question that can never be answered with 
certainty. One set of histoiical traditions connects 
his conversion with his marriage to Muhammad’s 
daughter Rukaiya but other sources, probably with 
more justice, put this marriage after his conversion. 
The conversion of c O£hman, the first Muslim of 
high social rank, must have made a sensation and 
contributed to the success of the new religion, 
but his personal efforts on behalf of Islam were 
never remarkable. His indolent character, which 
was however accompanied by a very living faith 
and great good nature, is another feature ascribed 
by tradition to c Othman and it is unlikely that we 
have here an invention intended to excuse the in- 
action of this caliph against his lying officials; 
just because lack of energy and initiative is evident 
in c Othman from the very beginning of his career, 
this defect must have been a real one. c Othman 
is believed to have taken part in the two migrations 
to Abyssinia and then joined the m uhaJjirun in 
Medina; but he did not take part in the battle 
of Badr (it is alleged that he had to attend to a 
sick wife; the Prophet however regarded him as 
present and allotted him his share of the booty). 
After the death of Rukaiya the Prophet’s alliance 
with c Othman was renewed by his marriage with 
another daughter, Umm Kulthum; the doubts raised 
by Lammens (. Fatima et Us jilles de Mahomet , 
Rome 1912, p. 3 — 5) regarding the actuality of 
this marriage do not seem to be justified; there 
is no reason to think that Muhammad did not 


lay great stress on this alliance with the only 
member of the Meccan aristocracy of whom the 
Muslim community could so far boast. 


During the lifetime of the Prophet and those o 
the ^caliphs Abu Bakr and c Omar, the part playec 
by c Othman was a very humble one; how did i 
happen then that the council {shura) appointee 
by Omar on his deathbed chose him as successo; 
to the second caliph r The sources dealing witl 
. , tor y of laborious conclave have beer 
, utc ) y f* nal y sed b Y Caetani; but it is only tor 
ration" the m y steries of these secret delibe 
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conclaves, the most outstanding candidates ruled 
one another out; for example c Ali whose election 
would have meant the negation of c Omar’s policy ; 
or al-Zubair and Talha, also it seems opponents 
of c Omar and whose ambition and covetousness 
was feared. If among the three who remained, 
Sa c d b. Abi Wakkas, c Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf 
and c Othman, it was the latter who was chosen, 
it may be thought that even more than his relation- 
ship to the Prophet it was his being a member of 
the Umaiyad clan that proved the decisive argument 
in his favour. The Umaiyads had already regained 
in the lifetime of the Prophet, and especially during 
the caliphate of c Omar, a part of the position they 
held during the Djahillya. There is no need to 
think as some one has done that Abu Sufyan, 
the head of the family, was the dens ex machina 
of policy during the first twenty years of the 
caliphate, and it would be naive to represent the 
Umaiyads as having formed a kind of secret com- 
mittee dealing with the Islamic state as it pleased. 
In reality it was not so much to their noble birth 
as to a real talent for affairs possessed by several 
of their members that the Umaiyads owed their 
influence. But this was counterbalanced in the 
time of c Omar by the part played by other elements 
and especially by the oldest Companions. The 
strong personality of the second caliph had been 
able to maintain equilibrium among a number of 
heterogeneous elements, often in opposition to 
them. 

It was otherwise with c Othman. In reality, as 
Wellhausen pointed out and Caetani has expounded 
at length, c Othman only followed and developed 
the policy of c Omar. The difficulties he encountered 
were only the results of the policy of his pre- 
decessor. But it was just here that the difference 
in their talents became apparent. 

The tragedy which put a bloody end to the 
reign of c Othman and opened up the period of 
civil wars has caused the greatest embarrassment 
to the Arab historians, forced to record the series 
of grievances which the adversaries of c Othman 
raised against his rule and faced with the alternative 
of either acknowledging that the caliph had sinned 
against the laws of Islam or that his accusers, 
among whom were some of the most venerated 
patriarchs of the faith, had either lied or been 
deceived. It is owing to this painful dilemma (out 
of which orthodox tradition extricated itself by 
means of the theory of the “excusable error” and 
other subtle distinctions) that there has been pre- 
served for us the long list of these grievances 
(which are given in great detail for example in 
Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, al-Riyad al-nadira fi 
Manakib al- Askar a , Cairo 1327, ii. 137 — 152). 
The first and perhaps the gravest charge against 
him is that he appointed members of his family 
to the governorships in the provinces; if Syria 
had already been long in the hands of the Umaiyad 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan, c Othman replaced Abu 
Musa al-Ash c ari and Sa c d b. Abi Wakkas at Basra 
and Kufa ^respectively by his two relatives c Abd 
Allah b. c Amir b. Kuraiz and al-Walid b. c Ukba, 
his half-brother; when the latter was dismissed, 
having been involved in a scandal, he was replaced 
by another Umaiyad, Sa c ld b. al- c As, to whom is 
attributed the celebrated saying : “The Sawad of 
Kufa is the garden of the Kuraish”. Egypt, the 
first conqueror of which, c Amr b. al.'As, seemed 
to deserve the right to hold the governorship for 
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life fell to : Abd Allah b. Sa c d b. Abi Sarh, who 
was not an Umaiyad, but whose Muslim past was, 
to say the least, suspicious. Finally the caliph’s 
intimate adviser to whom tradition likes to ascribe 
a baneful influence, was Marwan b. al-Hakam b. 
Abi ’l- c AsI, first cousin of the caliph, who had 
recalled his father from the exile to which the 
Prophet had condemned him. It cannot be denied 
that these measures of c Othman were not entirely 
free from nepotism; but we must recognise in 
them a deeper motive : the intention of establishing 
unity of government and administration, which 
was being threatened by the excess of independence 
which the governors enjoyed. It was practically 
the same end that c Omar had had in view’ but 
the latter had succeeded by his energy and prestige 
in imposing his authority even on governors who 
belonged to other tribes and clans. c Othman thought 
he could obtain the same results by using officials 
connected with him by ties of blood; he was not 
successful; the parts were reversed and it was the 
caliph who was under the influence of his relatives 
(perhaps however to a less extent than the official 
historians say); besides, popular discontent ascribed 
solely to this cause the troubles that aiose, which 
were probably quite independent of the personality 
of the officials. Indeed (and it is one of Caetani's 
great merits that he has called attention to this) 
the diwan system instituted by c Omar demanded 
that the plunder taken in war should increase 
steadily in perpetuity, the regular receipts from 
the taxation of the Ahl al-Dhimma not sufficing 
for the new recruits who hastened to the provinces 
from the depths of Aiabia. From this came the 
stimulus to the expeditions which in the caliphate 
of c Omar never ceased to push forw r ard the frontiers 
of the Arab empire: such were the conquest of 
the last provinces of the Sasaniau empire (the 
dynasty of which became extinct with the murder 
of the last king Yazdagird 111), the occupation 
of Armenia, a series of expeditions along the north 
coast of Africa, into Nubia, into Asia Minor, and 
by sea into the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. 
If we sum up the conquests made or begun by 
the Arabs in the caliphate of c Othman we shall 
see that if they do not show’ the sw'ift ex- 
pansion of those that took place under c Omar, 
they are nevertheless impressive as they mark on 
one side the conclusion of the initial stage of the 
Arab empire and on the other the preliminary to 
the second period of expansion, that of the Umaiyads. 

Nevertheless the booty produced by these ex- 
peditions w’as perhaps not so great as had been 
hoped; besides, c Othman — this is another of the 
grievances against him — instead of assigning it 
entirely to the soldiers, reserved a share for his 
governors and for the members of his family, by 
developing the system of fiefs (&*/jY c ), w'hich c Omar 
had already made great use of. In this again, we 
should recognise not a simple scheme for enriching 
his relations but perhaps rather a conscientious 
attempt to form domains for the state in contrast 
to the communistic system of dividing all the 
booty among the combatants. The Islamic empire 
■was tending from an innate necessity to give it- 
self a regular administration, for which the Byzantine 
and Persian afforded models. What c Omar had 
already begun, w’hat the Umaiyads to some extent 
accomplished and the "Abbasids realised, the trans- 
formation of the incoherent and anarchistic grouping 
of the tribes into an absolute monarchy of oriental 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


type, was also c Othman’s progamme. He may be 
reproached with not having chosen the means best 
fitted to realise it and described as not being fit 
for a task of this magnitude; but his plan was 
a reasonable one and only meant following up 
( Omai’s ideal. Besides, the economic crisis, the in- 
evitable consequence of the sudden enriching of 
the Arab masses, very soon forced the state to 
make economies and to cut dow’n the military 
pensions; this not unnaturally increased the number 
of malcontents. 

One of the steps w’hich contributed very 
greatly to stiiring up against c Othman the reli- 
gious element, formed of the old Companions of 
humble or even servile origin (such as c Ammar b. 
Yasir, Abu Pharr. c Abd Allah b. Mas c ud etc.), 
whose influence upon the masses was very 
strong, was the official edition of the Kur 3 an (cf. 
Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans , ii. 47— 

1 19). What w’as found most odious in this process 
was the destruction of the provincial copies. 
c Othman w'as no doubt urged to this step by con- 
siderations of a religious and liturgical nature, but 
nevertheless the dominant motive may have been 
a political one. The kurrl P, who were the receptacles 
and of course also the expositors of the sacred 
text, exercised for this reason a tremendous in- 
fluence on the masses, w’hich made them to some 
degree independent of the central power, the 
latter having no way of checking whether the 
KuFanic passages used by the kurra w r ere authentic 
or not. In depriving them of this weapon and 
making itself the monopolist of divine revelation, 
the government was endeavouring to realise unity 
and to establish its absolute pow’er over the state: 
but it is only very natural that the opposition to 
this tendency should have accused the caliph of 
having mutilated and destroyed the divine w’ord. 

c Othman therefore made himself enemies in very 
diffeient quarters: the turbulent elements of the 
amsar [see misr] faced with economic difficulties 
and disposed to accuse the caliph of confiscating 
for his own benefit the property of the Muslims; 
grow’ing pietism to which the assertion of the 
authoiity of the state seemed a breach of the 
principles of equality laid down by the Prophet; 
lastly the former governors who had been dismissed 
and the great Companions who, removed from 
pow’er, were striving for it with all their might: 
such weie Talha, al-Zubair and c Ali. It may be 
asked if c Othman, while following the line of 
conduct imposed upon him, as we have seen, by 
the necessities of state and the example of his 
predecessor, could have avoided the fate which 
overtook him and which so profoundly disturbed 
the unity of Islam. Although the answer to this 
kind of question cannot be a definite one in the 
field of history, it may be supposed that a more 
intelligent mind and a more energetic temperament 
than that of the third caliph (or to be more definite 
a real political genius such as Mu'awiya would 
undoubtedly have revealed if he had then been 
at the head of the government) might perhaps 
have overcome these difficulties. Perhaps also his 
adviser Marwan, who was thirty years later to 
face a situation not less difficult, lacked as yet 
experience and prudence. In any case, ‘Othman, 
incapable in himself, was also badly advised and 
the Umaiyads, whom he had overwhelmed with 
riches and honours, thought more of themselves 
than of their relative in the hour of danger. 
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The course of development of events can only j 
be briefly indicated here. Tradition divides quite 
artificially the caliphate of c Othman into two periods 
of equal length : six years (23 — 29) of good govern- 
ment and six (30 — 35) of illegality and confusion. 
The change is represented symbolically by the loss 
of the seal of the Prophet which c Othman, according 
to the story, dropped into the well of c Aris in 
the year 30. It is in any case a fact that it was 
just at this period that the first movements of 
rebellion began in the c Irak, the region which 
was suffering most from the economic ciisis and 
the one where the turbulent elements were the 
most numerous. The episode of Abu Pharr, one 
of the precursors of asceticism in Islam, exiled to 
Syria with seveial of his companions, and later 
sent to Rabadha to die there in destitution, although ; 
embellished by legend is characteristic as showing 
the attitude of the growing pietism to the secular 
transformation of the caliphate. Much more serious 
troubles broke out in Rufa in 32 — 33, led by 
the kurra\ who combined a religious character 
with political activity and gathered round them 
a number of doubtful elements. In spite of severe 
measures taken against them, the recalcitrant 
elements succeeded in procuring the deposition of 
Sa c id b. al- c As who was replaced by the former 
governor of Basia, Abu Ma**a al-Ash c ari, himsell 
a pietist and opponent of c Othman ; Kufa was 
henceforth no longer under the central government. 
Similarly in Egypt, Ibn Abi Sarli had to yield 
to the violence of a group led by the young 
Muhammad b. Abi Hudhaifa who although an 
adopted son of c Othman took the side of his op- 
ponents. It seems that the wily c Amr b. al- c As 
who had retired to Palestine after his dismissal 
was secretly encouraging the revolutionaiy move- 
ment in Egypt. The storm which had been brewing 
for some time burst at the end of the year 35 
when bodies of rebels advanced on Medina from 
the provinces. The first to arrive were the Egyptians; 
dramatic interviews took place between them and 
the caliph; the grievances against ‘Othman were 
expounded with great bitterness of language. But 
the rebels were disarmed by the humble and con- 
ciliatory attitude of the caliph who gave ia to all 
their demands, promised to annul his previous 
measures and to change his governors; the Egyptians 
left satisfied. But suddenly, on the way back 
at the halting-place of al- c Arish, a messenger of 
‘Othman’s was seized and a letter found upon 
him from c Uthman to Ibn Abi Sarh confiscated 
which contained an order to put to death or 
mutilate the leaders of the movement on their 
return. The latter tuined back furious and retraced 
their steps to Medina, detei mined od vengeance. 
‘Othman denied that the letter was genuine, and 
even insinuated that it had been forged by his 
enemies in order to ruin him. Although official 
tradition shows a tendency to attiibute this 
forgery to Mar wan, there is also the trace of 
other veisions and even of one (preserved by al- 
Baladhuri alone), which says that ‘Othman suspected 
All; this, by the way, is what Caetani had suspected ; 
without knowing of this text (Annali, viii., p. 159). 
Whatever we may think of this suspicious episode 
(we know well that the manufacture of false docu- 
ments intended to bring ruin upon an adversary 
who cannot be defeated otherwise has been regularly 
practised in ancient as well as modem times), it is 
certain that, while it was the immediate cause of the 


tragic end of c Othman, events had already begun 
to move. A regular siege of ‘Othman’s house was 
set up ; the conduct of the old Companions who 
remained in veiled opposition was of the most 
hypocritical character; without having the courage 
to share in the deposition of the caliph by violence, 
and without the desire to help him against the 
rebels, they, c Ali in particular, maintained an at- 
titude of malevolent neutrality. ‘ATsha, the widow 
of the Piophet, who had conducted a violent 
campaign against c Othman, preferred to slip away 
at the last moment on the pretext of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Reduced to the last extremity, ^Othman 
mustered all his dignity and refused to abdicate. 
After a siege, the length of which is given differently 
in the different souices, a number of men penetrated 
into the house in the last days of 35 (June 656) 
led by Muhammad b. Abi Bakr (the son of the 
first caliph and brothei of c A 3 isha) who raised his 
hand against ‘Othman. We do not know if it was 
he or another (tradition gives several names and 
it is evident that the exact details were obscure 
! from the first) who gave the coup de grace to 
the caliph. His blood flowed, it is said, upon the 
copy of the Kurban which he was reading when 
attacked; his wife, the Kalbl Na 3 ila bint ai-Furafisa, 
was wounded. The house was pillaged. During the 
night the body was buried with the greatest secrecy 
by his wife and some friends. The troops sent 
by Mu c a\viya from Syria (too late, says tradition, 
i accusing him of duplicity) received the news 
| of the murder when half way there and quickly 
returned home. 

We know how the new caliph was elected in 
the midst of tumult and terror (cf. Caetani, An nali, 
j ix. 321 — 342); it shows, the author of this article 
' thinks, that there was no previous arrangement 
among the principal Companions, each of whom 
probably thought he could deal with events as they 
arose. The election of c Ali was without doubt due, 
even more than to the prestige given him by his 
close relationship and alliance with the Prophet, 
to the support of the Ansar who in the con- 
fusion in the Umaiyad party had resumed control 
over their own town. But the new’ government 
from the first was destined to be challenged 
either by the unsuccessful rivals or by Mu‘awiya, 
the only one of the Umaiyad governors who 
had remained master of his province. Political 
unity, and soon also the religious unity, of Islam 
was now at an end and the period of schisms 
and civil wars had begun. The caliphate of 
Othman and its bloody eud mark a turning point 
in Muslim history and give to the third caliph 
an importance w’hich his true personality, a some- 
what mediocre one at best, would never have 
merited. 

Bibliography. The sources and earlier 
w’orks are collected and summed up in Caetani, 
Annan dell' Islam, vii. and viii., Milan 19 14 — - 
1918 (cf. also by the same author Chronographia 
Islamica , p. 279 — 388). The only historical text 
of importance still unpublished, the Ansab al - 
Athraf of al-Baladhuri, is in course of publication 
by the University of Jerusalem. The part relating 
to ‘Othman, edited by D. S. F. Goitein (who 
has lent the writer proofs) corrects and com- 
plements on many points the material already 
available but does not supply much that is new. 
We may also expect shortly the publication of 
the long biogiaphy of "Othman in the Tcfrikh. 
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Dunashk of Ibn c Asakir, vol. viii. The ha tilths 
relating to ‘Dthman are given in A. J. Wensinck, 
A Handbook of early Muhammadan Tradition , 
Leyden 1927, p. 239 — 240. 

_ __ (Levi Della Vida) 

c O TH MAN B. MAZ C UN u. HabIb .... Abu 
l-SaTb of the Kuraish clan of Djurnah, one of 
the earliest Companions of Muhammad, 
the thirteenth man to adopt Liam. He took part 
in the hidjra to Abyssinia, returned, like some 
other refugees, on the fal&e news of a reconciliation 
between Muhammad and his pagan enemies and 
became for some time the client of al-Walld b. 
al-Mughira. Soon he renounced this privilege, 
because he preferred to bear his share in the 
insults offered to his co-religionists in Mecca. On a 
quarrel between c Otiiman and the poet Labid see 
lbn Hishfim, p. 343 — 344 - 
c Othman took part in the hidjra to Medina 
where he found lodging with L’mm al-A c la. When 
Muhammad formed pairs of “brothers” between 
the Muhadjirun and Ansar, c Oihman was associated 
with Abu 1 -Haritlj b. al-Taiyihan. He took part m 
the battle of Badr and died in the following year, 
3 a. h.; according to other accounts in the year 4. 
He was the first Muslim buried in Baki c al-Ghaikad. 
ihe affection in which Muhammad held him was 
seen in the grief he showed at the sight of his 
corpse. Nevertheless Muhammad is said to have 
reproved his widow Khuwaila bint Hakim al- 
Suiainuya for using language, moie natural than 
theological, and saying her dead nusband was 
one of the inhabitants of Paradise. 

In lradition 'Othman is the most characteristic 
representative of the ascetic tendencies winch were 
not entirely foreign to primitive Islam. He abstained 
from wine before this beveiage was prohibited. He 
neglected his wife who did not fail to complain 
to A isha whereupon Muhammad tried to divert 
him from a too rigorous asceticism by suggesting 
that he should follow his example. The tradition 
is also very well known according to which he 
asked Muhammad to peimit him to castrate him- 
self, a request which the Prophet did not at all 
consider with favour. 

bibliography : lbn Hisham, Sira, ed. 
Wustenfeld, Index; lbn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, Ill/i., 
286 — 291; Wakidi, transl. Wellhuusen, Index; 
Ibn Hadjar aKAskalam, al-ZfUba, N°. 9819 ; 
Ibn al-Athlr, Usd al-Gkaba , lii. 385 — 386; the 
teferences in canonical Hadith in Wensinck, A 
Handbook op Early Muh. Tradition , s.v. c Uthman 
b. Maz c un ; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die 
Lekre des Mohammad. , Berlin 1S61, i. 387^17.; 
F. buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds , Leipzig 1930, . 
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OTHMAN DAN FODIO. [See Pul.] 
OTTIMAN Abu Bakr Digna (Dikna), gover- 
?, 0r an< I general of the Mahdlya in the 
as _^rn Sudan from 1883 onwards, born in 
avvakin about 1840 (cf. Shukair, iii. 200; Dietrich, 
P; 5 °), was according to some a descendant of 
urds of Diyar Bakr who had come in 1517 
under Sultan Selim to Sawakin and intermarried 
with the Hadendowa. The resulting family of the 
!gna! (Diknai) settled in Erkowit (Arkuwait) 

" est of Sawakin. Shukair mentions several relations 

0 Gfhman : tvVo brothers, Muhammad Musa and 

1 e slave dealer '‘All, a half-brother Ahmad Digna, 
two nephews, Madam b. c Ali and Muhammad Fai, 
emir of Kassala. c Oliiman gave them appointments 1 
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in the army and in the administration. Ahmad 
Digna and Madani both fell in fighting in the 
Eastern Sudan. 

Down to the outbreak of the Mahdist rising, 
c Othman was a trader, dealing especially in slaves 
between the Hidjaz and the Sudan. The prohibition 
of the slave-tiade by the Egyptian government in 
1877 affected not only his livelihood and his 
liberty — he and his brother c Ali suffered a period 
of imprisonment in Djidda — but also his religious 
conviction that the slave-trade w 7 as a permitted 
one. Even then his religious fanaticism displayed 
itself in his joining the ecstatic begging order of 
the Madjadhlb. On hearing of the coming of the 
Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad [q. v.], “he migrated 
to him" ( had/ara), met him shortly after the fall 
of el-Obeid (al-Ubaiyid) in 1883 and took the 
oath of obedience to him (bai c a). Henceforth he 
was blindly devoted to the Mahdlya and retained 
his allegiance to it until his imprisonment. 

It is evidence of the Mahdi's keen judgment 
that he at once recognised c Othman’s extraordinary 
abilities and in a proclamation to the tribes of 
the eastern Sudan on May 8, 1883 (in Shukair, 
iii. 201 sqq.) appointed him governor-general famil 
c amm , over the till then peaceful tribes of the 
BedjsJja, between the Atbaia and the Red Sea 
(with the towns of Sawakin, Tokar and Kassala). 
These tribes who did not speak Arabic and had 
never been ruled by an Arab, readily gave obedience 
to their kinsman c Oihman who was not only well 
known to them through years of friendly commerce 
1 but also knew their language and ways. 

c Othman’s activity from 1883 to 1900 falls into 
two peiiods. In the first (1883 — 1891) as leader 
of the Mahdist rising in the eastern Sudan he 
carried out the important task of protecting the 
eastern frontier of the Mahdlya against the Anglo- 
Egyptian government, which made it possible for 
the Mahdi to concentrate his forces on the Nile. 
In the second period ^till 1900) after the loss ot 
the eastern Sudan, he was still general of the 
Mahdlya along with others in the service of the 
Khalifa c Abdullahi against the English under 
Kitchener. 

I. The events of the fiist period which he opened 
from Eiko wit with the encounter at Sinkat on 
Aug. 5, 1883 were at first concerned with Sawakin. 
The details of this fighting are given by Shukair, 
iii 200 sqq ., 323 sqq., 400 sqq ., 538 sqq., 601 
sqq. The main object was not so much the taking 
of Sawakin and other towns as the command 
of the roads between Sawakin and Berber, the 
shortest and most convenient route to the Nile. 
c Othman is entitled to the merit of having for 
seven years successfully closed this road to the 
government. In contrast to this, the results of 
the actual fighting were of little significance on 
either side. c Othman defeated the Egyptians under 
Mahmud Pasha at el-Teb (Nov. 5, 1883), destroyed 
an Egyptian expedition at al-Tamanib (Dec. 1883), 
undertook the siege of Sawakin, Sinkat and Tokar, 
defeated Baker Pa^ha in a second battle at el-Teb 
(Feb. 4, 1884), on Feb. 8 forced binkat to sur- 
lender and on Feb. 24 Tokar, but on Feb. 29, 
1884 suffered a seveie defeat at el-Teb and again 
on March 13 and 27 at Tamai at the hands of 
General Graham, which checked him for a time 
but did not cause him to withdraw. It was not 
till March 1885 that he began new operations from 
Tamai, Tell Hashim and Tokar, with little success 
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because the tribes which composed his army 
threatened to disperse, fearing English inter- 
vention. Nevertheless, he succeeded again and again 
in inspiring the undisciplined masses with en- 
thusiasm, not least by the fact that he tiansferred 
the centre of his activities to Kassala and Abyssinia. 
The years 1884 — 1885 mark the zenith of his 
careei. He incited the people of Kassala by Mahdist 
pamphlets; after the death of the Mahdi on June 22, 
1885 and the fall of Kassala he was sent there by the 
Khalifa c Abdullahi, as the only higher official of the 
Mahdi (not 1 elated to the Khalifa) who had remained 
in his position, and from there waged war on the 
Amaiar and the Abyssinians. He compensated 
himself for the failure of his Abyssinian campaign by 
a savage treatment of the people of Kassala. As he 
was continually threatening Sawakin and even went 
so far as to draw trenches round the town and begin 
a regular siege from Handub, Kitchener, who was 
then in command at Sawakin, forced him after a 
series of defeats to retire to Tokar. '"Othman’s 
popularity now began to decline The tribes became 
alienated by his strictness and severity and the 
continual warfare. The exhaustion of the Mahdists 
was so great that the Khalifa allowed c 0 tijman to 
resume trading between Sawakin and the Mahdlya 
via Handub, but this was stopped on the opening 
of the final struggle between the Mahdists and the 
Anglo-Egyptian government, and the result was 
famine among the Mahdists. The oppiession of 
Kassala by Muhammad Fai, sent theie as emir by 
his uncle c (_)thman, induced the Khalifa to summon 
‘Othman to Omdurman [q. v.]. He returned with full 
approval of his conduct and with new military 
powers but was completely defeated by Holled 
Smith Pasha who finally took Tokar in Feb. 1891; 
the tribes scattered, ‘Othman fled abandoned by 
everyone to the mountains between Kassala and 
Berber. The country between the Atbara and the 
Red Sea was lost to the Mahdists; Berber and 
Kassala were open to the English aud Italians. 
c Othman was banished by the Khalifa to Adarama 
on the Atbara, where in addition to busying him- 
self with agriculture he endeavoured to raise a 
new army which was to hold the Atbara line. 

II. When at the beginning of the decisive cam- 
paign against the Mahdlya, Kitchener conquered 
Beiber in 1897, c Othman came to the front again. 


, allowed to retain his propeity in Berber, but did 
not take any interest therein. In 1924, at a great 
age, he made the pilgrimage to Mecca; after his 
leturn to Wadi Haifa he settled outside the town, 
where he died in 1926; he was buried there. 

c Othman Digna was the model of a primitive 
unbroken nature. He was the type of the fanatical 
Mahdist, noteworthy as the only non-Arab to 
hold high office in the Mahdlya He was an im- 
posing figure as described by Shukair, iii. 200 
(German by Dietrich, p. 49). Not only did he 
know the languages of the tribes placed under 
him but he also spoke and wrote Arabic fluently 
(a specimen of his concise style is given by 
Shukair, iii. 206 sq.). Courage veiging on fool- 
hardiness and cleverness which seized upon the 
slightest advantage, strictness to the verge of 
cruelty, and a stubbornness in following up his 
goal, from which even the severest defeats could 
not turn him, were combined in him with an 
ecstatic piety — Shukair described his ecstatic 
fits in prison (iii. 669) — and an ascetic mode 
of living. From the time of the coming of the 
Mahdi he went without sandals and shoes and 
used riding-beasts only for longer journeys. He 
1 was therefore, along with Wad Nadjuml and Abu 
c Andja, the most important Mahdist general and 
j the most dieaded enemy of the government. 

B ibliograp hy : Na c um Bey Shukair, Tcfrikh 
al-Sudan , iii., Cairo 1903; E. L. Dietrich, Der 
Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed vom Sudan nach 
arabische/i Quellen , Berlin 1925, p. 49 sqq. (with 
further literature). — Cf. also the article mu- 
| HAMM AD AHMAD. 

(Ernst Ludwig Dietrich) 
c O TH MAND J !K t the chief town in a kada 
of the sandjak of Amasia in the wilayet of 
Siwas [q. v.] in Turkey in Asia, lies in a pictures- 
que position at the foot of a volcanic hill which 
rises straight out of the plain and is crowned by 
a castle which formerly commanded the celebrated 
bridge said to have been built by Bayazld I. The 
settlement is probably very old as is evident from 
the numerous rock chambers cut out of the cliffs. 
The number of inhabitants according to Maercker 
( 1 ^93) was about 5,000 and they lived in 920 
houses. It is connected by road with Merzifun 
in the east and with Tosia in the west. The im- 


He led an army over the Nile at Shendl and joined 
his fellow-general Mahmud. They were both defeated 
and Mahmud was taken prisoner. In the battle , 
that followed at Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898) he 
attempted in vain to check the flight of the 
dervishes with a strong force between the Surgham 
hills and the Nile. After the defeat he accompanied 
the Khalifa on his flight until the latter’s death 
at Gadld (Nov. 24, 1899), refused to surrender, i 
escaped across the \\ hite Nile and Atbara into 
the W erriba mountains and endeavoured with the 
help of the Shaikh of the Djamilab to cross the 
Red Sea into the Hidjaz. Through the treachery 
of the Shaikh he fell into the hands of the authorities 
of Sawakin on Jan. 18, 1900, and was sent to 
prison in Damietta where Shukair saw and spoke ' 
with hrm m 1903 (see BM). To the kindness of 
following ^ gy P tl ^“ Embassy in Beilin I owe the 

y ars his lot was relieved; he was 


portance of ihe place however lies entirely in the 
part it has played in history. The name c Othman- 
dj?k is connected with that of c Othman I [q. v.], 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty, and it is said 
that c Othman I took his name from this place which 
had been granted him as a fief. This suggestion, 
which is found as early as the xv*h century (pro- 
bably for the first time in the Geschicht von der 
T id ckey of Meister Jorg v. Nurnberg, Memmingen 
n. d. but about 1496, and again in Spandugino, 
van Busbeek etc.), has little claim to credibility 
although it has been revived in modern times 
e. g., by Cl. Huart, in J.A. , ser. 11, vol. ix., 1917, 
p. 345 sqq. and by J . H. Kramers, in Acta Orient vi., 
1927, p. 242 sqq. ; cf. thereon W. L. Langer and R. 
P . Blake, in American Historical Revieiv , xxxvii. 
(* 93 2 )i 496 , note with other references. It is pro- 
bable that c Othman is the arabicised form of a 
Turkish name which may have sounded something 
like Atman, Azman and we must not forget Ibn 
Battuta’s assertion that the founder of the dynasty 
called himself ‘Othmandjlk, i. e. “Little c Othman” 
to distinguish himself from the third caliph. The 
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Tuikish souices are contrafiictoi y : Hadjdjf Khalifa 
sajs that the town of ‘Oihmamjjfk took, its name 
from the fact that in the X th ( ? ) century a leader 
named c Othman conquered it. Ewhya Celeln ' 1647— 
1648) says (ii. 1S0 sqq ) that main see in ‘Othman- 
djfk the birth-place of the emir Othman. Thi*» 
opinion had become the current one about the 
middle of the xviith century, as may be seen fiom 
a passage in Les Voyages et Ohet'i'ations of 
Frangois le Gouz (Paris 1653, P* 65). The 
place does not appear in the clearer light of histoiy 
till 1392 when it was taken by Bayazid I from 
the lord of Kastamuni, Bayazid Koturum, and defi- 
nitely incorporated in the Ottoman empire. The 
fact is worth mentioning that there was evidently 
a considerable Bektashi settlement here at an 
early date and the tomb of the famous Bektashi 
saint Koyun Baba [q. v.] in c Othmandjik has always 
been much visited. The inhabitants according to 
Hadjdjl Khalifa belonged almost entirely to the 
order of the Bektashis. Cf. on this point in 1546 Le 
Voyage de Monsieur d'Aramcn, ed. Ch. Schefer, 
Paris 1887, p. 66 (where Cochiny Baba should be 
read Koy un-Baba). — Makarius of Antioch men- 
tions a place called c Othman< 3 j!k near Mai c ash. He 
visited the site where there was said to have been 
formerly a large town of this name also called 
Osman Dada (= c Othman Dede : ) ( Travels , ii. 
453 sqq,). 

Btbliograp hy : Ewliva Celebi , Si yah a t- 
name^ ii. 180 sqq.; Hadldjt Khalifa, Dj ihan - 
numa , p. 625, middle; Mneicker, in Z. G. E , 
vol xxxiv., Berlin 1899, p. 376; F. Taeschner, 
Das anatolische Wegenetz^ i. 199 sq . 205, 216; 
J. G. C. Anderson, Studia Pontica . i., Brussels j 
I 9 ° 3 i P *03 (with a picture of the budge built 
ky Bajazld II, not I); v. Flottwell, Jus dcm \ 
Stromgebiet des Qvzyl- Yt nag , in Pet. Mitt 1 
1895, EigSnzungsheft, N°. 114, p. 1 1 (according ; 
to whom ‘Othman^jtk is inhabited by the KIzff- ; 
bash); F. \V. Hasluck, Ch) istianity and Islam 
undo- the Sultans , i., Oxford 1929, p. 95 sqq. 
(on the saint Fambuk Balia); on the name cf. j 
also F. Giese, in 2 . 5 , ii . . 1923, p 246 sqq. and j 
A. D. Mordtmann, in Z.D.M.G. , xxx. 467 sqq. i 


and hi fa. A cluonogram on the birth of prince 
Ibiahim (1133 = 1720 — 1721) made such an im- 
pression on Sultan Ahmad III (1115 — 1143 = 
> 7°3 — 1 7 3 °) that he gave Othman-zade the title 
-king °1" poets’ ( mahk [sultan] I- shu'ai it^'i and 
granted him a special khatt. ‘Othman-zade left 
behind him a diwan of the usual type ( muretteb 
divan) which consists of 12 kasldas, 32 chronograms 
and 77 ghazels. Along with these aie isolated poems, 
e. g. a satire (htdjtv) on Thakib Efendi composed 
in 1124 (1712). He also wrote in verse a com- 
mentary on the 40 hadijhs entitled Sharh-i Hadi(h-i 
attain, which is also known as Sihhat-abdd-, it 
was wiitten in 1128 (1715). 

It is however to his prose works that he owes 
his fame with posterity, especially his historical 
works, some of which are still popular and valuable 
at the present day. The most important is his 
biographical collection Hadikat al- IVuzard 1 , a most 
estimable and still important collection of lives of 
the first 92 grand viziers of the Ottoman empire, 
from ‘Ala J al-I)in ‘All Pasha to Rami Mehmed 
Pasha who was dismissed in 1 1 15 (1703). The work 
was composed six years before his death. It was 
printed at Constantinople in 1271 (1854). ‘Othman- 
zade’s idea was later taken up by others. His 
biographical collection was continued by : Dilawer 
Agha-zade 'Omar Efendi (‘Omar Wahid), a friend 
of Raghib Pasha’s who wrote a Dhail-i Hadikat 
al- Hazard. also called Idjnial-i Manakib-i ll'u- 
zara -i 'izdm or Gul-i Zita , which covers the period 
from the grand vizier Kowanos Ahmad Pasha to 
Sa'ld Mehmed Pasha; also by Ahmad Djawid Bey, 
who compiled a continuation entitled IVird al-Mu- 
tai ra which covers the period 1172 — 1217 (1758- 
1802), from Raghib Pasha to Yusuf Ziya Pasha, the 
conqueror of Egypt; finally by 'Abd al-Fettah 
Shefkat-i Baghdadi entitled Berk-i stbz, covering 
the period 1217 — 1271 (1802 — 1854), from Ziya 
al-Din Yusuf Pasha to ‘Alemdar Mustafa Pasha. 

All three continuations ale piinted as an appendix 
to the Hadikat of ‘Othman-zade, while the later 
continuation by Rif'at Efendi ; IVird al-Hakc? ik 
appealed in a lithograph separately while the con- 
tinuation by Mehmed Sa'ld Shehri-zade entitled; 


(Franz IHrinv.er) 

othman-zade Ahmed Ta*ib, a notable 

Homan poet, scholar and historian 
0 , }be end of the xviith and first third of the 
xviiith century. The son of the ruz-namedji (ma/iye 
tt-keredji) of the pious foundations, 'Othman Efendi, 
f took up a theological career. The year of Ins 
>nh is not recorded. From 1099 (1687) he held 
e post of muder? is in various medreses in Con- 
stantinople. At intervals he also worked in other 
places, hor example in 1107 (1695) be went to , 
amascus with Kemankesh Mehmed Pasha when | 
t e latter was appointed governor there. In 1124 
0712) he was appointed milder; is at the Sulai- 
maniye, a post he had aimed at from the very 
e ginning. He then went as chief judge ( Haleb 
n ™Dasi) to Aleppo in 1126 (1716) and lastly as 
m °lld J? (chief justice of Cairo) to Cairo, 
''here he died at the end of his year of office on 
t e 2nd Ramadan 1136 (May 25, 1724). According 
to Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, there is in existence a ■ 
lography of c *Othman-zade composed by Ibn al- 
Fmln Mahmud Kemal Bey. 

Gthman-zade was regarded by his contemporaries 
as tbc most important poet of his peiiod. He was 
particularly celebrated for his chron ograms i td > ikfii i 


j llkail-i Hadikat al-iVuzara 1 or Gul-i Zibd or 
■ Gulshan-i Sfultik , which deals with 31 grand viziers 
from Nishandji Ahmad or Silihdar Mehmed Pasha 
to Sa'ld Mehmed Pasha, is still only available in 
MSS. 

The two sketches of Turkish history by ‘Othman- 
zade also attained gieat popularity. The longer; 

; [djmdl-i Manaktb (or TnvarikkYi Saldtin-i Al-i 
' Othman deals with the first 24 Ottoman sultans, 
from the founder of the dynasty to Ahmad III. 
The shorter veision : Fiktist-i Shdhan or Fihrist-i 
Skahdn-i Al-i ''Othman or Mukhtasar-i Tcdrikh-i 
Saldtin or Tuhfat al-Muluk or Hadikat al-Muluk 
covers the period from ‘Othman to Mustafa II. The 
number of varying titles shows the popularity of 
the work. The book, sometime quoted as Fada'il-i 
Al-i ‘ Othman , dedicated to Pamad Ibrahim Pasha, 
seems to be only a variant title of one of these 
books. 

In the year of his death (1 136 = 1724) ‘Othman- 
zade wrote a history of Fadil Ahmad Pasha entitled: 
Tci rikh-i Fadil Ahmed Pasha, which like most 
of his works is only accessible in MSS. The 
Munazara-i O fade tain (struggle between the two 
kingdoms) in the form of questions aDd answers 
is also dedicated to Ibrahim Pasha (MS. m Vienna) 
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and is an interesting contribution to the very 
highly developed munazara literature. 

As further independent works may be mentioned: 
Idjaz Nasctik al-Hukami f and Tuhfat al-NtZtnan. 
Here we may mention his anthology Dj ami* ol- 
Lata'if (a collection of anecdotes, jests etc.). His 
stylistic collection Munshciat-i Tabib Efendi was 
intended for practical purposes; it is a collection 
of letters in three fasl and a concluding chapter. 

His extracts from and editions and 
translations of other works are very numerous. 
The greater part of his work is collected in his 
Kulli\ at with an introduction by Ahmad Hanlf- 
zade. Some titles cited by von Hammer and Brusalf 
Mehmed Tahir which apparently go back to Hanlf- 
zade, the continuator of the ICashf al-Zunun of 
Hadjdji Khalifa, are probably not correct and 
refer to double or subsidiary titles. — Translations 
by him are: Alaskarik al- Anwar and Alaskarik 
Sheriff the latter entitled: Tawali c al-Mn tali' on 
had till. — Extracts from or versions of other works 
are: Akhlak-i Muhsini (or ATukhtasar-i Akhlak-i 
Muhdtii or Khulas m at al-Akhl 3 k) from the Ethics 
of Hunain b. c Ali Kashifi, who is known as \Va c iz 
al-Herew! (d. 910 = 1504). The actual work 

which was written in Persian for Mirza Muhsin 
b. Husain al-Baikara was translated by Pir Mehmed 
known as Gharami, with the title Ants al- z Arifin 
in 974 (1566); Akhlak-i an extract fiom 

the work of c Ali b. c Amr Allah, known as Ibn 
Hinah (Kfnalf-zade) which was written for the 
Emir al- c Umaia’ of Sham, c Ali Pasha, and there- 
fore called after him ; the Afanakib-i Itnam-i a c zam , 
i. e. of Abu Hanifa. We also have from his pen 
a synopsis of the Humayun-name. The Atrwar-i 
Suhailt , the Persian version of Ibn Mukaffa^s 
Arabic veision from the original Indian (Pahlawl) 
of Bidpal was the work of Husain Wa c iz Kashifi, 
court-preacher to Husain Baikara of Herat. This 
Anwar-i Suhaili was translated into Ottoman 
Turkish by c Abd al-Wasi c c A lisi Molla C AH Celebi 
b. Salih, known as c Ali Wasi c or Salih-zade al- 
Rumi with the title Humayun-name and dedicated 
to Sultan Sulaiman. c Othman-zade abbreviated the 
Hnmayun-name to about a third of its length. This 
version was printed in Constantinople in 1256 
under the title Thimar al-Asmar. In the K nil iyat 
this extract is entitled Zubdet al-Nasc?ik. 

The version of the Nasa : th ( Nasthat ) al-Muluk 
of Re 3 Is Efendi Sarf c Abd Allah entitled Talk his 
al-Hikam is also described as a synopsis of the 
Humay un-name. A synopsis of the Madjalis al- 
Akhbar of 'All is also attributed to c Othman-zade. 


Bibliography'. Salim, Tezkere , Constanti- 
nople 1314, p. 178—181; Fatin, Tezkere , Con- 
stantinople 1271, p. 32; Hadjdji Khalifa, Hash) 
al-Zunun , ed. Flugel, esp. however Ahmad 
Hanif-zade, Nova Opera ( Athar-i new ) ibid, in 
vol. vi. ; do., Hash/ al-Zunun, Constantinople 
132 1 , i. 428; Thureiya, Sidjill-i t othmani , i. 
242; Mu c allim Nadjl, Esamt , Constantinople 
p. 92 ; Sami, Kamus al-A c lam, iii. 1261: 
Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, z Othmanll Muellifleri. 
n. 116—117; Hammer, G.O.R.^ ix. 238;* do. 
G.O.D., iv. 120— 131 ; Babinger, G. O. W. 
254 S f q ' a '°-’ the MS * Catalogues byFluge 
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bit D*r, S (Sa.han), a little south of it 


I tributary the Aris. The name is found as a 
geographical term for the first time in Yakut 
(i. 310) as Utrar but Tabari (iii. 815 — 816) already 
knows of a prince called Utrar-banda as a rebel 
vassal of the Caliph al-Ma’mun. The place that 
MakdisI calls Tarar Zarakh (B G A, iii. 263, 274) 
in the district of Isbidjab must be quite a different 
place. Otrar may peihaps be the same as the capital 
of the district of Farab [q. v.], a town which replaced 
the older one of Kadar (mentioned by Istakhrl 
and Ibn Hawkal) and called Farab by Makdisi 
(Barab on p. 273). The town of Otrar acquired 
a melancholy fame through the part it played at 
the time of Cinghiz Khan’s invasion. It was then 
a frontier town of the empire of the Khwarizmshah 
Muhammad, who had captured It in 1210 from 
the Kara Khitay. The town was at that time under 
the command of Tadj al-Dln Bilka Khan who was 
giving trouble to his new luler. In 1218, there 
came to Otrar a great caravan of 450 people 
(Djuwaim), all Muslims, sent by the conquering 
Mongol to open up commercial and peaceful 
relations with the Muhammadan empire. Detained 
at first by the commandant Inalcik, either because 
he thought they were spies or simply because he 
coveted their wealth, they were later all massacred 
and the commandant seized their merchandise. One 
source (Nasawl) throws upon the sultan a part of 
the responsibility for this deed; in any case when 
an ambassador came from Cinghiz Khan to complain 
of the outrage and demand the surrender of Inalcik, 
he refused to hand him over and put the envoy 
to death. This made war inevitable. In 1219, 
Cinghiz Khan appeared with a Mongol army on 
the Sir Darya and laid siege to Otrar. The town 
was taken after several months’ siege and Inalfcik 
was captured and sent to Karakorum to be executed. 
It was from Otrar that the Mongol armies set out 
which conquered the empire of the Kh w arizmshahs. 
Otrar still existed at the beginning of the xv*h 
ceDtury for TimUr Lang died there in 1405 ( c Ali 
Yazdl, Zafar-Ttame , ii. 646). The site of Otrar is 
now only indicated by ruins. 

Bibliography'. The massacre and capture 
of Otrar are narrated by the historians : al- 
DjuwainT, Tarikh-i Dj j h an-gusha , in G M 5 , i. 61 
sqq. ; al-Djuzdjanl, Tabakat-i Nasfrt , ed. Nassau 
Lees, p. 272, 967; al-Nasawi, ed. Houdas, p. 34 
sqq . ; Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, xii. 239 sqq.\ 
Rashid al-l)!n, Dj ami c a l- Tawarikh . vol. i. (ed. 
Berezin). — Cf. also the histories of the Mongols 
by d’Ohsson, von Hammer and Iloworth, and 
\V. Barthold, Turkestan down to the A/ongol 
Invasion 2 , in GAPS, N. S., v. 1 77 and passim in 
the historical section; G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate , p. 485. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

OU DH (Awadh). a district now forming 
part of the United Provinces of modern 
India, has an area of 24,154 square miles and 
a population of 12,794,979, of which 11,870,266 
are to be found in the rural districts (Census of 
India, 1931). 

From very early times Oudh and the neighbouring 
countries of the great alluvial plain of northern 
1 India have been the peculiar home of Hindu 
civilization. The ancient Hindu kingdom of Kosala 
corresponded very nearly to the present province 
of Oudh- Its capital, Ayodhya, the modern Adjodhya 
on the river Gogra, is supposed to have been the 
residence of Dagaratha, the father of Rama whose 
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exploits are recorded in the Ram ay ana. Here too « 
arose a number of religious reactions against the I 
sacerdotalism and the social exclusiveness of Brah- 
manism. 

Apart from plundering raids, such as Mahmud 
of Ghazni’s attack upon Manaic and the doubtful 
exploits of Salar Mas c ud Ghazi recorded in the 
Mir at-i Mascud 1 of c Abd al-Rahman Li-diti, it was 
not until the last decade of the twelfth century, 
in the days of Kutb al-Dln Aibak [see aibkg], 
that the Muslim invaders established themselves 
in Oudh and annexed it to the Dihli Sultanate. 
It definitely formed a province of Muhammad b. 
Tughluk’s extensive empire, but, towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, it was absorbed by the 
Shark! kingdom of Djawnpur [q. v.]. Under the 
Lodis [q. v.] it was once more part of the Sultanate 

In the days of Akbar [q v.] it foimed a su^a 
of his empire, extending from the Ganges on the 
south-west to the Gandak on the north-east, and 
from the river Sai in the south to the Tarai of Nepal 
in the north. According to Abu * 1 -Fadl, it was 
divided into five sarkars and thirty-eight parganas | 
( A'in-i Akbari , in Bibliotheca Tndua^ ii. 170 — 
J 77 [tr. Jarrett], 1891). Local traditions in Oudh, 
however, conflict with the Muslim accounts and 
declare that the Radjput chiefs maintained their 
authority practically intact throughout the Mughal 
period (W. C. Benett, The Chief Clans of the Roy 1 
Bareilly District , 1895). The weakness of the 
central government under Awrangzib’s successors , 
gave the nawabs of Oudh an opportunity of as- 
serting their independence, although nominally - 
they still acknowledged the authority of the Mughal ! 
emperor. I 

Sa c adat Khan Burhan al-Mulk, the real founder 
of the Oudh dynasty, was descended from a le- 
spectable Saiyid family of Nishapur {Muntakhab 
al-Lubab of Khafi Khan, ii. 902). During his 
nawabship (1722—1739) he both maintained inter- 
nal order and extended his dominions so as to 
embrace Benares, Ghazlpdr, Djawnpur and Cunar. 
His successor, Safdar Djang C 1 7 39 — 1 754 )> was 
appointed wazlr of the empire in the year 1748. 

It was he who invited the Maiathas to assist him 
against the Rohillas, the engagements entered 
into at that time forming the basis of latei Maiatha 
claims on Rohilkhand. His son and successor, the 
nawab-wazlr Shudja c al-Dawla (1754 — 1775), came 
into conflict with the rising power of the English 
East India Company and was totally defeated at 
Baksar in 1764. This left Oudh at the disposal 
of the Company. By the treaty of Allahabad 
(1765) Oudh was restored to Shudja c al-Dawla 
with the exception of Kora and Allahabad, which 
were given to the emperor for the upkeep of his 
dignity. British relations with this buffer state 
between Bengal and the Maiathas were placed on 
a firmer footing by the treaty of Benares (i 773 ) 1 
which fixed the subsidy for British troops at 210,000 
rupees a month. At the same time Kora and , 
Allahabad were sold to the ruler of Oudh for fifty 
lakhs of rupees, because the emperor had deserted 
the Company and surrendered these districts to 
the Marathas. 

The accession of the incapable Asaf al-Dawla 
C 1 77 5 — 1797) enabled the hostile majority on 
Warren Hastings’s council to raise the subsidy to 
260,000 rupees per mensem and to force the new 
nawab to cede Benares, Djawnpur and Qhazipur 
in full sovereignty to the Company. At Cunar, in 


1781, Hastings attempted to reform the wazlr’s 
adnnnistiation and to afford him relief by reducing 
the number of English troops in Oudh. His share 
in the resumption of the djagv s and in the se- 
questration of the treasures of the hegams of Oudh 
formed one of the charges against him on im- 
peachment. 

In 1801 Lord Wellesley forced Sa c adat c Ali Khan 
(1798—1814) to cede the whole of Rohilkhand 
and part of the Doab, the revenues of which were 
devoted to the payment of the subsidiary force. 
Sa c adat c AlI Khan was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Ghazi al-Dln Haidar, who was the first ruler of 
Oudh to assume the title of king. The remaining 
kings of Oudh were Nasir al-Dln Haidar (1827— 
1 S 3 7), Muhammad c All Shah (1837— 1842), Amdjad 
c Ali Shah (1842 — 1847) and Wad] id c Al! Shah 
(1847—1856). 

It was a provision of the treaty of 1801 that 
the ruler of Oudh should introduce into his country 
a system of administration conducive to the pro- 
sperity of his subjects and calculated to secure 
their lives and property. In spite of repeated 
warnings nothing was done and misgovernment 
continued unchecked. On these grounds Oudh was 
annexed by Lord Dalhousie in 1856. Wadjid c AlI 
Shah received a pension and was allowed to reside 
at Calcutta where he died in 1887, his title ex- 
piring with him. 

On annexation Oudh was controlled by a Chief 
Commissioner, until, in 1877, both Agra and Oudh 
were placed under the same administrator, who 
was known as the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh. The title of Chief Commissioner was 
dropped on the formation of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh in 1902. It was not, however, 
until 1921 that this administration was raised to 
the -tatus of a Governor's province. 

The first land levenue settlement aftei annexation 
was carried out with a lack of consideration for 
the great talukdari families of the province, who 
were ousted from the greater part of their estates. 
This was reversed after the Mutiny \\ hen Canning 
reverted to a talukdau settlement and confirmed 
the rights of the talukdars by sanads. 

To-day in Oudh Muhammadans are to be found 
chiefly where they held sway in the past, their 
preference for urban life explaining their presence 
in the chief towns. Although the population is 
predominantly Hindu it is interesting to note that 
in the last decade Muslims have increased nearly 
twice as rapidly as Hindus. This is largely the 
result of social customs which permit Muslim widows 
to remarry and do not favour early marriages. 
Conversion has not affected these figures, for the 
tabligh movement on the pait of Muslims was 
countered by the shuddhi and sangathan movements 
on the part of Hindus. 

B iblio g ) ap hy\ (in addition to works cited 
in the article): C. U. Aitchison, Treaties , En - 
gagements and Sanads , vol. i., Calcutta 1909; 
W. Crooke, The Ttibes and Castes of the North- 
Wester?! Provinces and Oudh , 4 vols., Calcutta 
1S96; C. A. Elliott, Cht onicles of Oonao , 
Allahabad 1862 ; M. R. Gubbins, The Mutinies 
in Oudh , London 1858: Tafilh al-GhafUin , 
transl. W. Hoey, Allahabad 1885; Muhammad 
Fa : iz Bakhsh, TdA ikh-i Farahbakhsh (transL W. 
Hoey. Memoirs of Dehli and Faizabad , 2 vols. 
Allahabad 1888—1889); H. C. Irwin, The Garden 
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of India, London 1880: W. Knighton, The Private 
Life of an Eastern King, Oxford 1921; Khair 
a!-Dln Muhammad, Tuhfa-i Tdza (pahvant- 
nama); W. Oldham, Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Gkazeepoor District, Allahabad 
1870; Papers relating to Land Tenures and 
Revenue Settlement in Oudh , Calcutta 1865; 
Papers respecting a reform in the administration 
of the government of.... the Nawab-Wazir , 
London 1824; Parliamentary Papers , Oudh, 
vol. xliii., 1857 — 1858; Report on the Admini- 
stration of the United Provinces of Agra ana 
Oudh , Allahabad, published annually ; W. H. 
Sleeman, A Journey through the Kingdom of 
Oudh in i8gq — 1850, 2 vols., 1858; A. L. 
Srivastava, The first two Nawabs of Oudh , 
Lucknow 1933. (C. Collin Davies) 

OUJDA (WaEJDA), a town in Eastern 
Morocco, eight miles from the Algerian frontier 
in the southern part of the vast plain of Angad. 
It was founded in 384 (994) by Zlrl h. 'Atiya 
chief of the great Zenata tribe of the Maghrawa 
[q. v.l. We shall give a resume of the events that 
led up to its foundation. In the course of the 
fighting between the Sanhadja and the Zenata, 
the latter had been driven towards the extreme 
Maghrib. Supporters of the Cmaiyads of Cordova, 
they had loyally defended their imperial policy 
in Barbary, especially in the time of the great 
minister Ibn Abl ‘Amir al-Mansur. Ziri b. ‘Atiya 
al-MaghrawI, who had proved himself a particu- 
larly valuable ally, was allowed to occupy with his 
tribe the environs of Fas. He seized the op- 
portunity to expel from the city the BanI Ifran, 
another family of the Zenata who had established 
themselves there. Not however having full con- 
fidence in the Umaiyad minister, of whose policy 
he disapproved, and not feeling secure in the vicinity 
of or in the town of F5s, and wishing to be in 
touch with the central Maghrib which was the 
real country of his tribe, he founded the town of 
Oudjda and garrisoned it with his troops; he 
brought his possessions there and put one of his 
relatives in it as governor. The foresight of the 
founder was justified; in 424 (1033) the BanI Ifran 
having reoccupied Fas the emir Hammama, one 
of the successors of Zlrl, took refuge in Oudjda. 

According to al-Bakrl, about the middle of the 
xith century (after 440=1048), a new quarter 
surrounded by a wall was added to the original 
nucleus by a chief of the Ourtaghnim (?). The great 


the Marlnid Abu Yusuf having defeated Yagh- 
murasan, the king of Tletncen, near Oudjda, laid 
the town in ruins. In 695 (1296) the Marinid 
Abu Ya'kub having fortified his own frontier town 
of Taurirt seized Oudjda and destroyed its defences. 
In the following year he seems to have wished 
to make Oudjda a base for his future expeditions. 
He rebuilt it; he erected a palace there, a citadel 
and a great mosque (probably that which still 
exists) and began the siege of Tlemcen which lasted 
eight years. In 714 (1314) the Marlnid Abu Sa‘ld 
delivered a fierce attack on Oudjda which resisted 
and, presumably leaving troops in front of it to 
immobilise the garrison, he went on towards 
Tlemcen. In 735 (1335) Abu ’1-Hasan besieged 
Oudjda: it was taken and the fortifications dis- 
mantled. In 772 (1371), Tlemcen being been oc- 
cupied by the Marlnids and Oudjda being also in 
their hands, the Arab tribes of the region took 
the side of the dispossessed ‘Abd al-YVadids and 
laid siege to the town. 

If these Arabs, the Dhawl ‘Ubaid Allah of the 
great tribe of Ma c kil, were on this occasion sup- 
porting the cause of Tlemcen, it was not always 
so. They were for a long time on the side of the 
Marlnids and were a serious danger to the c Abd 
al-VVadids on whose frontiers they were. 

The tribes of the region, Arab as well as Berber, 
were also closely involved in the fighting in the 
xvi'h down to the xixth century between the Turks 
of Algeria and the Moroccan sultans. In the town 
itself there were clans which supported each side. 
Authority passed from one side to the other, but it 
was only a relative authority, enjoyed precariously 
and intermittently. “When peace reigned in the 
Maghrib and the sultan's orders were fully carried 
out, Oudjda formed part of his empire; if on the 
oiher hand the country was troubled and the power 
of the sovereign weakened, Oudjda went with the 
province of Tlemcen and belonged to the Turks” 
(Voinot). One of ihe few periods during which the 
authority of the sherif was firmly established in 
this remote province was the reign of Mulay Isma‘11 
(1082—1139 = 1672-1727), who brought to Oudjda 
Arabs from the south of Marrakesh, formed them 
into a djish [q. v.], strengthened the defences of 
the town, built several kashas around it and or- 
ganised the tribes of the plain. After his death the 
country lapsed into insecurity and anarchy. The 
Turks reappeared. Finally in 1795, a Sherifin force 
again took possession of Oudjda which henceforth 


mosque was outside of the two towns. 

During the period of L'maiyad expansion Yusuf 
b. Tashfin occupied Oudjda in 472 (1079). In the 
middle of the xii»b century it became an Almohad 
town. In the reign of the Almohad al-Nasir, when 
the Banu Ghaniya, hoping to restore the power 
of the Almoravids, came from the south of Tunisia 
and extended their ravages into the region of 
Tlemcen, the fortifications of Oudjda were repaired 
and strengthened ( Kirtas , p. 203; transl. p. 194). 

It was however mainly after the installation 
of the Abd al-Wadids in Tlemcen [q. v.] that the 
town of Oudjda “the bulwark of the frontier 
-inch separates the central from the extreme 
a i“r n (ii' n Khaldun) was summoned to play 
V str ategic part. Belonging to the 

cou 8 n t“d°L T !r^' U W8S the <£t g place 

vaded the llndT ! ? ar ' n , lds u of Fas -hen they in- 
the first victim n °F hetedltar y enemies and 

Chm of the ‘f attacks. In 670 (i2 71 ) 


! remained under Moroccan rule. An c amil (governor) 
I represented the sultan in it. 

1 Jn *844 after the battle of Isly, the town was 
temporarily occupied by the French as a punish- 
1 ment for the help given to c Abd aMCadir by the 
sultan. The French troops reappeared there in 1S59 
and finally occupied it in 1907. 

Oudjda, a town of old Morocco, where local 
government was non-existent had become a haunt 
of smuggleis and fugitives from Algerian justice; 
it has been cleansed of all suspicious elements. 
The town, surrounded by its wall which however 
! only dates from 1896, is surrounded by modern 
submbs and beautiful gardens. The population is 
now about 30,000 of whom half are Furopeans. 

B i b It 0 gr a p h y: al-Bakri, Description de 
i V Afrique septentrionale , ed. de Slane, Algiers 

*9n, p. 77 — 78; transl. in J.A. , 1S59, ii. 160; 
1 Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berberes , ed. de Slane, 
ii. 44; transl., iii. 243 and passim ; Ibn Abl 
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Zar‘, A'irtas, ed. 'l'oinberg, p. 65; transl., p. 89 
and passim ; Aug. Rernard, Lts connns algero- 
marocams , Paris 1911; L. Voinot, Oudjda tt 
Pamalat , Oran 1912; II. Saladin. based on 
Beaulaincourt, Les monuments d'Oudjda , in 


Bulletin arihiologiqtte , 1910, P- 224 G. 

Martjais, Manuel d'art musulman, ii. 481, 558- 
559; P. Kicard, Le Manse [Les guides ileus). 

(G. Mar^ais) 

OXUS. [See Amu Darya.] 


P 


PA' ipe ) ; bee -i far si or bd'-i 'adjami : the bd 
with three points subscript, invented for Persian 
as supplement to the soft Arabic bd' and to 
represent the hard labial. It is sometimes inter- 
changeable with bd 1 (e. g. asp and ash, dabir and 
Japlr) and, more frequently, with til (e. g. sapid 
and sapid. Pars and Fd> s) The regular use of the 
letter in manuscripts is comparatively modern, but 
it is found in good ones of the vii'h— xiit'h century- 
while at the same time it is often omitted in 
manuscripts of much later date (< 7 . I. Ph , l/iv., 
p. 74). _ (R. Levy) 

PADISHAH, the name for Muslim rulers, 
especially emperors. The Persian term pid-i 
shdh , i. e. (according to M. Bittner in E. Ober- 
hununer, Die Turken und das Osniamsc’u Penh. 
Leipzig 1917, p. 105) “lord who is a royalty” tn 
which the root pad is connected with Sanskiit 
patis, lord, husband, fern, patni , Greek ssorvtx 
isr-roVti;, Lat. potens (G. Curtius, Gruch. Ely mol ., 
p. 377), was originally a title reserved exclusively 
for the sovereign, which in course of time and as 
a result of the long intercourse of the Ottomans 
with the states of the west also came to be approved 
for certain western rulers. In the correspondence 
of the Porte with the western powers, the grand 
viziei Kuyudju Mutad Pasha (d. Aug. 5 i 1612) 
probably for the first time applied the title pudishah 
to the Austrian emperor Rudolf II. At the conference 
of Nemitow (1737) Russia demanded the title for 
its Czars (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. O. P., vii. 4S8) an< ^ 
claimed it again at the negotiations at Bucharest 
C 1 773 3 cf. ibid , viii. 412). When padishah came 
to be applied to the sultan, the pddujiah-i al-i 
Othmdn , does not seem to be exactly known. In 
any case it is found in conjuction with all kinds 
of rhyming words as early as the beginning of 
the xvith century iu Ottoman documents. Padishah 
therefore may have come to be used towards the 
end of the xvth century, presumably instead of 
Uiimbdr (from k/tuddavendbar - , cf. ff. A., ser. ii., 
v °l xv., p. 276 and 572), an obsolete word, as 
well as sultan (cf. /si., xi. 70) alieady found in 
dervish Sufism, and was regularly used till the 
end of the sultanate (cf. the cry of padeshahintiz 
eok or biii yasha with which the sultan was until 
quite lately greeted by his troops and subjects). 

Bibliography. St. Kekule, Veber Titel , 
eh' inter, Rangstufen und Anrtden in der otfi- 
zielben osmanisehen Spraehe. llatlea. d S. [892, 
P- 3 and P, Horn, Grundriss der neupersisihen 
Etymologie , Strassburg 1893, p. 61. b'°. 266 
(where however another derivation is given, 
from Old Persian pad, protector, and shah, 
ruler; cf. thereon Horn, in G. I. Ph., i/i. 274, 


309 and i/j i . 41, SS, 97, 159, where the Old 

Persian. Pahlavi etc. foims aie given). 

(Franz Babinger) 

PADRI. “Padries” or ,Padaries'’, also “Pedaries” 
is the name given in Dutch literature to the 
people w'ho wished to cany through by force a 
reformation of Islam in the early decades of the 
x i x th century in Minangkabau (Central Sumatra). 

In explanation of this expression it may be said 
that, according to one opinion, the word is connected 
with Pedir, a harbour on the noith coast of 
Sumatra, while, according to another, it corresponds 
to the word padri (Port, padre) used in several 
Indonesian languages meaning “Chiistian clergy- 
man", whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. The 
first derivation cannot be supported, but the second 
is probably correct. It may be that Malays, when 
asked by Dutchmen after the troubles, accommodated 
themselves to the linguistic level of the interrogators 
by designating the instigators as padri as they laid 
special stress on the religious life. Such a case 
would not be unique in dealings of Dutchmen 
With natives. The Dutchmen then adopted the 
word and retained it; it also occurs sometimes as 
pidan in native sources. The usual native name 
however for the people called padri by us 
was urang pu/ieh- “white men”, a common term 
among Indonesian peoples for those who take 
their "religious duties with particular seriousness 
and are distinguished by their white robes (van 
Konkel, in Indische Gids , 1915 ' 1I0 3 )- ^ 11 ^ le 

official reports and Dutch colonial literature of 
the time, those who did not join the Padris are 
called “Malays”, a misleading designation as the 
Padris were also Malays. Padris and non-Padris 
were of the same stock. A better name for those 
. who held by the old customs is the “Adat party” ; 
they formed the party who on every occasion 
tried to base their action on the traditional usage. 

-y he Minangkabauans or Minangkabau Malays in- 
habit the central Sumatran highlands between about 
‘ y 2 « >{. lat. and '/f S. lat. From this mountainous 
country they have extended eastwards over the 
highlands which form the transition to the eastern 
Sumatran lowlands. To the west they reached the 
coast of the Indian ocean. Here there are several 
hai hours which gave a connection with the outer 
world. It is generally supposed that the country 
was converted to Islam from Atjeh. The Atjehnese 
held several points on the coast when the Dutch 
and English Trading Companies established them- 
selves here. 

Islam was firmly established in the country 
when the activity of the Padris began. There was 
a burning zeal for the faith, in certain circles at 
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least. In 1785, a spiritual leader came down from | for the latter recognised at once that the Padri 
the mountains with some thousands of followers demands attacked their positions and would over- 
and disciples in order to circumcise the Christian throw the whole social system. Tuanku nan Rentjeh 
population of the port of Padang, then the principle went vigorously forward. With his own hand he 
possession of the Dutch, and force them to adopt ; stabbed his mother’s sister whom he caught smoking: 

Islam ( T. B. G. K. JT r ., v. 55). The Minangkabauans the body was thrown into the forest and not 

managed to combine a strongly Muhammadan allowed to be buried. The effect was considerable ; 
outlook with the retention on a large scale of • his followers applauded the deed, his silent or 
their old popular institutions. Matriarchy still , open enemies shrank back; he who had done 

prevails among them. The administration of a \ such an unprecedented thing as not to heed the 

•village is conducted by the leading heads of 1 bonds of blood must be acting under a higher 
families, the various suku , i. e. union of families inspiration: it was not cruelty but self-sacrifice; 
of different descent in common council. The form the reformation went on with fanatical zeal. Whoever 


of government is republican. Every matter of any 
importance is considered by all the prominent 
families, their chiefs and other leading men ( mupak'e\ ' 
Ar. viuu'cifaka ). It is a wearisome process, not 
calculated for speedy decisions. A society organised 
on these lines is naturally at a disadvantage against 
vigorous and powerful attacks. 

In the beginning of the xix th century three 
Minangkabau pilgrims came home. They had seen 
Wahhabi rule in Mecca (after 1806). Filled with 
the puritan zeal of the Wahhabis, they set out : 
to purify the religion of their own land. They j 
were able to win over to their views a prominent | 
theologian of the central distiict of Agam named i 
Tuanku nan Rentjeh ( tuanku is a title for a j 
theologian). He at once set to work. He first of 
all insisted on the exact observance of the law, 
particularly in ceremonial. Popular customs which 
in his opinion were contrary to the sharfa were 
attacked, such as cock-fighting, which was associated 
with betting and was the most popular pastime 
of the people, dice, drinking of palm-wine, opium- 
smoking, betel-chewing. filing the teeth, wearing ; 
long nails, smoking tobacco. All these were for- \ 
bidden. The prohibition of interest was insisted 
upon. The men were to cut their hair, let the 
beard grow and wear white clothes in the Arab 
style. The women were to wear veils. Finally the 
Padris dealt a blow to the matriachal institutions 
by taking their women into their houses with 


omitted a salat had to pay a fine; for a second 
offence the punishment was death. Opponents were 
overcome by force, their villages burned, them- 
selves killed or made slaves or at least made to 
pay an indemnity. Soon the greater part of Agam 
and of the district of Tuanku Kota tua were in 
his power. Several villages which had already yielded 
to pressure and adopted the stricter teaching of 
Tuanku Kota tua were also plundered and burned. 
In the end the doings of his followers were too 
much for the leader and he retired after about 
eight years. It was only at a later date when the 
Dutch troops entered the country that he again 
placed himself at the head of the movement. He 
died in 1832. 

The procedure adopted by Tuanku nan Rentjeh 
was as follows: after a village had been taken, 
he appointed on his own authority an imam and 
a kali (Ar. kadi); the former was head of the 
mosque and had control of all religious matters; 
the sphere of activity of the kali is not quite 
clear. In any case, this proceeding was revolutionary; 
by constitutional law the offices were hereditary 
with certain limitations; important decisions could 
only be made by mnpake' (see above). 

Another teacher, Tuanku Pasaman, also 
called Tuanku Lintau, was active in the south 
east in the district of Lintau. I.ess well known 
than Tuanku nan Rentjeh he in no way yielded 
to him in fanatical ardour. Lintau was soon in 


them (de Stuers, i. 183, footnote 3). The prohi- 
bition of tobacco seems to be directly taken from 
Wahhabi practice, while the other prohibitions 
and commands all find a place in the Shafi c I school. 
It is also evident from Tuanku nan Rentjeh’s 
attitude that he did not intend to institute 
Wahhabism. In the same district of Agam lived 
a highly respected and very influential teacher: 
Tuanku Kota t u & ; he was guru tarekat (Ar. 
tarika ), a master of mysticism; to what order he 
belonged is not known. Mysticism of a popular 
kind is much cultivated in Minangkabau; Tuanku 
nan Rentjeh turned to him, not to quarrel with 
him but to seek his cooperation. The Tuanku 
Kotd tua agreed that a strict observance of the 
law should be aimed at; but when Tuanku nan 
Rentjeh insisted that if any one did not perform 
the salat correctly he was a murtadd and was 
liable to the penalty of death as hadd, Tuanku Kota 
tuS. met him with the milder doctrine that the 
murtadd should not be put to death, unless every 
effort to bring him to the true faith had failed, 
a case which however did not exist and was not 
o e expected. Tuanku nan Rentjeh now went 
he snmrrin*? After the Minangkabau custom, 

his v~H e an . aSSe ? bly WhiCh Was t0 a PP rov e 

the theolog" os TutThh enthUSiaStiC r aPP “ OVal fr ° m 
6 Ut with opposition from the chiefs ; 


his power. He then entered the adjoining territory 
of Tanah Data(r). Here in the old capital lived in 
the faded glory of their former greatness the 
descendants of the royal house of Minangkabau. 

! Well led, their power might have resulted in a 
; restoration of their former gieatness. Tuanku Lintau 
I had them all muidered, except one who escaped 
across the frontier. Burning and murdering, he 
brought the whole land under his rule. 

A third centre of Padri activity was Alahan- 
pandjang in the north. The movement began 
here at the same time as in Agam and Lintau. 
\ ery soon there came to the front here a man 
who is best known by his later name of Tuanku 
Imam, first as an adviser and then as the leading 
figure. We possess exceptionally a native source 
for the life and deeds of this important figure. 

1 Quite recently a Malay work, a kind of biography 
' written by one of his sons, has been discovered 
! and published (see Ronkel, Indische Gids , 1915). 
The Padiis of Alahanpandjang began by building 
a fortress which they called Bondjol. Here the 
, strict doctrine was observed and it was the central 
I position of their power from which they sent out 
I expeditions in all directions. Invited by sympathisers 
they would go to a village, subject it, appoint 
: a kali and imam , as Tuanku nan Rentjeh did, 
and return to Bondjol with rich booty. The bio- 
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graphy relate^ that campaigns were undertaken of like views joined them. When the fortress was 

at inteivaU of almut a year. This w the period finally ^t' timed in 1837, the Padri movement came 

of Tuanku Imam’s rise to be imam “for in many to an end. Tuanku Imam finally surrendered and 

matteis he was imam , imam in religion, imam in was banished. 


all matters requiring intelligence and reflection so 
that all quarrels and disputes weie finally brought 
to him". — Foui men were sent to Mecca to 
guarantee the purity of the doctrine After a long 
tune they returned, even more strict. There was 
not vet regular spiritual intercom >e with Mecca. 
Pilgrims were very few in number. 

As soon as the Padris had ovetcome or diiven 
away the supporters of the Adat, the latter tried 
to involve the English who had occupied Padang 
in 1795 lu theii agitation, but they could get no 
help fiom them. It was not till iSiS that the 
fiist post was established in the highlands by Sii 
Stamford Raffles. But its weak garrison could effect 
nothing; it was attacked by the Padiis but with- 
out success When in 1819 Padang was again 
handed over to the Dutch, they maintained and 
strengthened this post. In 1822 the offensive was 
assumed and lasted with some interruptions for 
15 vears. The Dutch colonial government troops 
weie as a rule superior to the natives in the fighting 
but the attacks of the latter were continually 
lesumed. Finally in 1832 all activity by the Padiis 
stopped. Tuanku Imam, who had till then held 
out in Bondjol, surrendered. He then secretly pre- 
pared a rising which broke out in the beginning 
°* *833* The Dutch colonial troops who were 
distributed in small detachments over the entire 
countiy were almost wiped out. It soon became 
clear that members of the party who had invited 
the foreigners into the country weie on the side 
of the Padris. Historians have shown that emus of 
policy by the military leaders and the not always 
tactful conduct of officers and men contributed 
to produce this misfortune. The truth of this cannot 
be disputed, but it should be pointed out to ex- 
plain the altered attitude of many Malays that 
the very strict rules laid down by the Padris of ] 
the early period had become less rigid in course j 
of time. The strength of the movement had been j 
weakened by internal quarrels. Tuanku Kota tun, , 
at one time attacked by Tuanku nan Rentjeh’s \ 
successors, was reverenced as a saint in 1827, soon [ 
after his death. Padri and non-Padri made pilgrim- 
to his tomb With the presence of the Duteh- 
ndian troops the Padris could no longer deal so 
larshly and arbitrarily with their fellovv-eountrv men. ‘ 
eir popularity had increased. It is said in the 
lo giaphy of Tuanku Imam of Bondjol. the bul- 
wark of extremism: “the country was governed 
accoiding to the sharia ; the tribal chiefs relied . 


The object which the Padiis had originally aimed 
at was not attained; the matriarchal institutions 
still survived. If the movement had exerted any 
influence at alb it was in the direction of a more 
accurate and general observance of the law especially 
of ceremonial. Nothing veiy definite can be said 
about it. We have no information about the 
situation m the countiy before the rise of the 
Padris. The movement can hardly have passed 
wdthout leaving any trace at all. 
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’s Hertogenbo>ch 1852: political and military: 
H. J. J. L. de Stuera. De vestiging en uitbreiding 
der Xeder landers ter Westkust van Sumatra , 

2 vols.. Amsterdam 1849-1850; comprehensive, 

including official reports: E. B. Kielstra, Su- 
matra ' < Westkust van jSi 9 — in B. T. L. 
V , series 5, vol. ii., p. 7: do., van iS 26 — 1832 , 
/W., series 5, vol. iii., p. 216: do., van 1833- 
1 833 , ibid , series 5, vol. iv., p. 161, 313, 467; 
do., van 1S36 — 1S4.0 , ibib. y series 5, vol. v., 
p. 127, 263. (R. A. Kern) 

PAHANG. [See Malay Peninsula.] 

PA : I (Hind.), anglice pie, the smallest 
| copper coin of British India = */i2 an 
1 anna. Originally, in the East India Company’s 
early experiments for a copper coinage, the pie 
as its name implies, was the quaiter of an anna 
01 pice [cf. paisa]; since the Acts of 1835, 1844 
and 1870, however, the pie has been l / 3 of a pice. 

(J. Allan) 

PAISA (Hind.), anglice pice, a copper coin 
o f B r i t i s h I n d i a = 3 pies or '/ 4 anna. U nder 
the Moghuls the name paisa became applied to the 
older ddm s introduced by Sher Shah. 40 of which 
went to the rupee, as the unit of copper currency; 
the name found on the coins however is usually 
>imply fulus or rezvanl. Paisa is the general name 
for the extensive copper coinage coined in the 
xviuth and xix th centuries by the numerous native 
states which arose out of the Moghul empire (cf. 
J. Prinsep, Useful Tables , ed. E. 'Thomas, London 
1858, p L 62 sq.). (J. Allan) 

PALAHENG, Palheng (p.), lit. string, rope, 


upon it; when disputes arose the matter was 
nought before the four legists, in matters of 
common law however, the decision was left to the 
c iefs . 1 uanku Imam a little later told his son : 
* e authority of the common law shall be le- 


cognised by you. and folio vv as faithfully as possible 
e a 8at\" [q. v,]. During the pauses in the siege 
. bondjol the Padri.s used to exchange tobacco 
the soldiers; Padri and non-Padri had drawn 
n , earei to one another. When the Padris summoned 
* eir Cor upatriots to fight against the unbelievers, 
t e appeal found an echo in wide circles. 

, ^ ter the rising the colonial troops again assumed 
e , offensive. Gradually the conquerors enforced 
e j r authority. Only the Padris of Bondjol still 
resisted, they now formed the war party ; any one 


halter, cord, is applied to the curd worn by 
dervishes around the neck, at the end ol 
whkh hangs a many-rayed star of carnelian, 
the size of a crown piece, called teslim task , 
which is given to the young dervish at the end 
of his discipleship. With some, especially the 
Bektashi dervishes [cf. bfktashI], a number of 
olive-shaped, whitish-grey, transparent stones are 
strung on the cord; these are found in Mesopotamia 
and called durr-i Nedjef (“Pearls of Nedjef”). 
The jasper (Turkish ye them) from which the teslim 
stones of the Bektashi monks are made is said 
to be found in the neighbourhood of the tomb 
of Hadjdji Bektash. 

Bibliography : Th. Ip pen, Skutari und 
die nor da lb an isc/e Xus tene bene , Sarajevo 1 907. 
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p. 78 (with reference to the Bektasht of Kruja | century B. c. because the “town of Tadmar in the 
in Albania): John Poiter Brown, The Dervishes land of Amurru”, which the Assyrian king mentions, 
or Oriental Spiritualism 2 , ed. H. A. Rose, 1 can hardly be anywhere else (R. Meissner, in O. 
London 1927, p. 214, (Franz Babinger) ; L. Z., 1923, p. 157; Dhorme, in R. B., 1924, 
PALANPUR, a Muslim state in India \ p. 106). Otherwise the city is not mentioned till 
now included in the Western India States Agency, shortly before the beginning of the Christian era 
The territory incorporated in this agency includes and in the Old Testament only in a peculiar quid 
the area formerly known as Kathiawar together pro quo. While in I Kings ix. 18 in the accepted 
with the Cutch and Palanpur agencies. Its creation j text it is said that Solomon built Tamar (in southern 
in October 1924, marked the end of the political j Palestine) among other towns, the Chronicler (ii. 
control of the Government of Bombay and the 8, 4 ) followed by the variants and by Josephus, 
beginning of direct relations with the Government , Archaeology , viii. 6, x , gives Tadmor instead. From 
of India. The old Palanpur Agency with its head- ! this it appears that the latter in his time must 
quarters at the town of Palanpur was a group of have been of some fame and size and also that 
states in Gudjarat [q. v.] lying between 23° 25' : the later widely known legend according to which 
and 24 0 41' N. and 71 0 16' and 71 0 46' E. It Solomon built the wonderful city, was already in 
was bounded on the north by the Radjput states existence. This story was known at a later date 
of Udaiptlr and Sirohi; on the east by the MahT to the Arabs among whom it was related, in keeping 
Kantha Agency ; on the south by the state of with the fantastic elaboration of the legend of 
Baroda and Kathiawar; and on the west by the Solomon, that the djinn helped the king in the 
Rann of Cutch. work (cf. Nabigha, v. 22 sq. ; BakrI, ed. Wiistenfeld, 

The state of Palanpur was conquered towards p. 514 and several of the Arab geographers men- 
the end of the sixteenth century by Lohani Pathans, tioned below; according to Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Torn- 
subsequently known as Djhaloris. A short account berg, i. 166 the queen Bilkls visited Solomon in 
of its history under the Mughal emperors will be Tadmur and is buried there). 

found in the Gazetteer of Bombay , v. 318 — 324, Its incorporation in the Roman empire was of 
and in the Mirat-i Ahmadi (Eth6, N°. 3599, ' the greatest importance for Palmyra. Its already 
fol. 741). British relations with this state date busy tiade increased enormously and great wealth 
back to the year 1809, when, through British in- poured into the town, surrounded by the dreary 
fluence, arrangements were made for the payment desert (on the roads connecting Palmyra with the 
of tribute to the Gaekwar of Baroda (Aitchison, the outei world see Dussaud, Topographic kistorique 
vi., lxxxix.). This engagement was further streng- de la Syrie antique et medievale , 1927, p. 248 — 
thened by an agreement signed on November 28, 270). From this period dates the brief but accurate 

1817 (op. cit., xci.). In 1848, the appointment of account of Palmyra by Pliny {Hist, nat ., v. 25). 
agent from the Gaekwar was abolished and the The merchants were able cleverly to use the 
finances of the state remained under British super- enmity between Rome and Parthia for their own 


vision until 1874 when the ruler of Palanpur was 
entrusted with the management of his own finances. 

Palanpur is still ruled by Lohani Pathans. It 
has a population of 264,179, of whom 245,000 
speak Gudjaratr. The distribution of population 
according to religion is as follows : Hindus, 222,714; 
Muhammadans, 28,690 and Jains, 12,542. 

Bibliography. C. U. Aitchison, Treaties , 
Engagements and Sanads , vol. vi., 1909; Census 
°f India , vol. x., The Western States Agency, 
1933 5 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. v., 
1880; Imperial Gazetteer of India , s. v. Palanpur; 
c All Muhammad Khan, Mirat't-i Ahmadi (India 
Office, Eth6, N°. 3597—3599); Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government , IS 0 , xxv., 
1856. (C. Collin Davies) 

PALMYRA, Tadmur, nowTudmur, the ancient 
Tadmor, called Palmyra by the Greeks (probably 
a corruption of the older name by a popular 
etymology; cf. Homme], in Z.D.M.G. , xliv. 547; 
M. Hartmann, in Z.D.P. V., xx/ii. 128 sqq.) lies 
northeast of Damascus in the great desert in an 
oasis wateied by two springs. The water is sul- 
phurous but drinkable after it has settled. The 
climate is unfavourable, having great differences 
of temperature between day and night and being 
unbearably hot in summer and sometimes having 
snow in winter. What it lacked in climatic con- 
ditrons was compensated for by its situation which 
made tadmur an important junction on the caravan 

the Eunhra n , eCt ' t ng rv eaSt ^ WeSt ’ notabl X that from 

that EU tC a ;Uce° w a aT S r a™ 6 

settled in very earlv read £ of 'mportance and 

several 


• advantage, and the conditions, when the emperor 
Hadrian, by the clever stroke of policy ofleaving 
, Assyria and Mesopotamia to the Parthians, in- 
I augurated a long period of peace, contributed still 
more to the prosperity of the town. The customs 
I tariff of the year 136 written in Aramaic and 
Greek gives a vivid picture of the business life 
| of the Palmyrene republic in this period, while 
the splendid luins of the temple of the sun and 
; of several other fine buildings show how highly 
developed was the artistic sense of its citizens 
under Greek influence. In the third century, further 
prospects opened up which induced the Palmyrenes 
for a brief period to dream of a new power in 
; the east with their city as its centre. At the 
beginning of the third century arose the new 
Persian dynasty of the Sasanians which revived the 
ancient bitter feud with the Romans so that 
the Palmyrenes again had an opportunity to use 
their diplomatic ability. The Palmyrene prince 
Odenathus (bdhaina) II at firsted wanted to join 
the Persians under Shapur (241 — 272) but, when 
his offer was rejected, he joined the Roman general 
Ballista in Asia Minor and inflicted a heavy defeat 
on the retreating Persians. Under Gallienus he 
became the actual luler of the whole of the east 
and was given the title Augustus by the emperor. 
When in 266 — 267 he was murdered, his dignity 
passed to his son Vaballathus, but the real power 
was in the hands of his widow Zenobia (Zainab), 
a highly gifted lady who extended her kingdom, 
notably by the conquest of Egypt. This was done 
with the approval of the emperor Aurelian, but 
Palmyra soon rebelled against the Romans and in 
270 a battle was fought in which Zenobia was 
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defeated. Palm>ra then surrendered. When it 
rebelled again. Aurelian had the city with its fine 
buildings destro\ ed. Zenobia tied, was captured 
and brought to Rome. '1 his queen, distinguished 
alike for her beauty and intellect, made a gicat 
impression on her contemporaries and her memory 
-armed among the Arabs under the name of al- 
Zabba 3 although only in fabulous tales in which 
little of history remains. She is said to have enticed 
the Aiab king Djadhima [q. \ . and the article hIka] 
to hei and then killed him b\ opening hisarteiies. 
lbs nephew c Amr b. c Adi wished to e\ade his 
obligation as avengei of blood but was forced by 
the cunning Kasir to do so and when the latter 
b) stratagem got the cunning queen in his power, 
she took poison which she alwa\s earned in a 
ring she wore, in order not to be put to death 
b> him. 


With the fall of Zenobia. Palm) i a lost its 
importance. The walls however were iebuilt al- 
though not on the former scale but the trade, 
the source of the town's livelihood, began to dr\ 
up. In this period Christianity began to spread 
in the town; bishops are mentioned and Justinian 
among others built a church there. Palm) i a remained 
under Roman rule foi about 3 , / z centuries until 
the Arab conquest put an end to it. When Khalid 
b. al-Walid appioached the town on his celebiated 
campaign, the inhabitants thought of defending the 
town against him but abandoned the idea and 
capitulated voluntarily in order to secure the status 
of dhimmi s [q.v.]; they seem however to have 
rebelled again for it was only when Yazid sent 
Dih)a against it, after the taking of Damascus, 
that it was finally subjected. 

Palmyra never regained its former prosperity 
under Muslim rule. It was inhabited mainly by 
Kalbis and was one of the towns which rebelled 
against Marwan II who set out with an army 
against it An agreement was come to however, 
but according to Ibn al-Fakih (298 = 902), Marwan 
had a part of the walls destroyed. According to the 
legend, he abandoned the idea of destroying the 
town completely when he came upon the corpse 
°f a tidily dressed woman on whose forehead was 
a plate of gold with an inscription warning him 
against doing so. 

Several Arab geographers mention Tadrnur but 
very briefly. Some of them speak of the wonder- 
ful buildings and ruins, and as a rule they repeat 
the old legend that the town was built by Solomon 
w Hh the help of the djinn. Yakut makes the in- 
telligent observation that people are everywhere 
jnchned to attribute great buildtogs to this king. 
The terrible earthquake of 1157 affected Palmyra. 
>enjamin of Tudela (1173) makes the rather re- 
markable statement that no fewer than 2,000 Jews 
a “le to bear arms lived in the town. Dmiishki 
mentions along with incomparable ruins the djann' 
1 e roof of which was formed of 15 stones. The 
strong citadel of Kal'at al-.M c an north of the town 
n ascribed b y the inhabitants to the famous 
™ se king Fakhr al-Din [q. v.] but this is doubt- 
m- Palmyra disappeaied in the period of great 
ecline in the east; its inhabitants finally lived 
m a wretched village built on the court of the 
Maple of the sun, quite forgotten by the west. 
V'. ot 1678 was the once so famous city again 
iscovered by members of the English factory at 
Aieppo and in 1751 it was more closely explored 
y Robert Wood and described in a handsome 


volume. When tiafiic began to revn e again, Palmyra 
resumed its impoitance as a station on the caravan 
routes and in quite recent times new life has been 
given it by the motors, the new means of transit 
across the desert; these give a rapid and com- 
fortable connection between Palmyra and the cities 
of east and west. 

J! 1 b / 1 0 g r a p h y : Paitsch, Palmyra, einc 
h:sto) isch-khmut.sche Sludie ( Bcric/ite d. sacks. 
Gcs. a. ll'iss , lxxiv.); E. Honigmann, in Z.D. 
P.l’.. xhii. 27 sq . ; on the customs tariff: 
Beckendorf, in Z.D.M.G ., xlii. 37° — 4151 on 
Zenobia: Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 757 — 766; 
Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, i. 166, 247: Caussin 
de Perceval, Lssai stir Vhistoire des Amies , 
li. 2S, 36,196 — 198: Freytag, Provubia arabica, 
1. 424 sqq.\ A. V. Sallet, Die Fursten von Pal- 
mira , I St>6 ; L. Double, Les Cesar s Je Palmy re, 
1S27: Grimme, Palmyiae stve Tadmur urbis 
fata quae fuaint tern fore muslimico , 1866; Ba- 
ladhuri, Lutu/i, ed. Goeje, p. 3; Tabari, i. 2109, 
2154, 3447 ; in- 53 4 ?.: Ibn al-Athir, v. 249 
sqq., 332; vi. 76; vili. 43S; x. 414: xi. 1224; 
Ya'kubi, in B.G.A., vii. 324; Istakhri, ibid., i. 
13; Mukaddasi, ibid., iii. 156, 186; Ibn al- 
Fakih, ibid., vii. 110, 165; Ibn Khordadhbeh, 
ibid., vi.: Yakut, Mud/am. ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 
82S— 831; Dmiishki, ed. Mehren, p. 39; The 
Itmemry of Benjamin of tudela, transl. and 
ed. b\ Asker, 1S43, p- 87; Wood and Dawkins, 
Les Putties de Palmy n, 1812; v. Oppenheim, 
J'orn Mitti l nicer bis turn Persischen Golf, 1899, 
p. 27S — 337; W. Wright, An Account of Pal- 
my 1 a and Zenobia, 1895; Cumont, Fouilles de 
Doura-Europos , text, 1926, p. xlvii.— lxiv. 

(Fr. Buhl) 

! PAMPELUNA, Sp Pamplona, Ar. BanbalCna, 
a town in the north ofSpain, capital of the 
province of Navarre, has at the present day about 
30,000 inhabitants. It was conquered by the Arabs 
in 121 (738) duriDg the lule of the wall 'Okba b. 
al-IIadjdjadj. But the occupation of the town and 
its teriilory was of very short duration. It soon 
became the capital of the province of Navarre 
when Garcia Inigo tried to found a small inde- 
pendent state; later at the beginning of the tenth 
century, it was the capital of the first king of 
Navarre, Sancho Abarca. Several expeditions were 
sent against Pampeluna by the Umaiyad emirs 
of Cordova, in 228 (843), 246 (860), and in 260 
(874). 'Abd al-Rahman 111 succeeded in taking it 
for a time in 312 (924) in the course of his 
campaign against Navarre and destroyed it. Other 
attempts against Pampeluna were made by the 
Muslims in 322 (934) and during the rule of the 
two 'Amirid hadjibs al-Mansur [q. v.] and al- 
Muzaffar [q. v.] 

Bibliography. al-Idrisi, ed. and transl. 

1 into Spanish by Saavedra {La Espaha de Edrisi ), 
p. 59 — 73; Abu 1 - iidu , Taktvim al-Buldan, 
ed. Reinaud and de Slane, ii. 180/259—260; 
Ibn 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Himyari, ul-Pawd al- 
mftar, Spain, N°. 5 1 i Ii )n ‘Idhari, al-Baydn 
al-mugki tb, ii., Index; Dozy , Histoire des Afusul- 
tnans d’Espagne , new ed., Leyden 1932, Index. 

(E. L£vi-Pito\ENgAL) 

PANDJAB, the land of the five rivers, 
is a province of modern India which, together 
with the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir 
[q. v.], occupies the extreme north-western corner 
of the Indian Empire, and, with the exception of 
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the recently-constituted Delhi province, comprises 
all of British India north of Sind and Radjputana 
and west of the river Djanina. Geographically 
therefore it includes more than its name implies, 
for, in addition to the country watered by the 
Djhelum, Cinab, Rawl, Beas, and Satledj, it embraces 
the table-land of Sirhmd between the Satledj and 
Djamna. the Sind-Sagar Doab between the Satledj 
and the Indus, and the district of Dera GhazI Khan. 

Administratively the province is divided into 
two parts, British territory and the Pandjab States. 
British territory, which has an area of 99,265 
square miles and a population of 23,580,852, is 
divided into 29 districts, each administered by a 
deputy-commissioner. These districts are grouped 
into the five divisions of Ambala, Djullundur, 
Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan, each uoder a 
commissioner. The Pandjab States have an area of 
37,699 square miles and a population of 4,910,005. 
The conduct of political relations with Dudjana, 
Patawdi, Kalsia, and the 27 Simla Hill States is 
in the hands of the Pandjab Government. The 
remaining states of Loharu, Sirmur, Bilaspur, Mandi, 
Suket, Kapurthala, Maler-Kotla, Faridkot, Camba, 
Bahawalpur, and the Phulkian states of Pattiala, 
Djind, and Nabha, are directly under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The history of this area has been profoundly 
influenced by the fact that the mountain passes 
of the north-west frontier afford access to the 
Pandjab plains. For this reason it is ethnologically 
more nearly allied to Central Asia than to India. 
The recent excavations at Harappa in the Mont- 
gomery district are evidence of a culture which 
probably flourished in the Indus valley about 
3000 B.c., and which bears a general resemblance 
to that of Elam and Mesopotamia (Sir John Marshall, 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization , 3 vols., 
1931). But the first migration of which we have 
any evidence is that of the Aryan-speaking peoples 
who established themselves on the Pandjab plains 
in pre-historic times. Centuries later successive 
waves of invaders swept like devastating torrents 
through the mountain passes of the north-west. 
Persian, Greek, and Afghan, the forces of Alexander 
and the armies of Mahmud of Ghazni, the hosts 
of Timur, Babur, and Nadir Shah, and the troops 
of Ahmad Shah Durian! [cf. these articles], ail 
advanced by these routes to lay waste the fertile 
plains of the Pandjab. AH these migrations and 
invasions added to the heterogeneity of the existing 
population in the land of the five rivers. The 
history of invasions from Central Asia proves that 
the Pandjab and the frontier zone from the banks 
of the Indus to the Afghan slopes of the Sulaiman 
range have never presented any real barrier to an 


extensive empire and the sole refuge of his 
descendants when driven out of Ghazni by the 
ShansabanI sultans of Ghor [see ghorids]. Multan 
and the surrounding country had remained in 
Muslim hands since the days of the Arab conquest, 
but the fact that its rulers were heretical Karmatians 
[q. v.] was one reason for Mahmud’s attack in 
1006 a.d, Muhammad Ghorl annexed the Pandjab 
in 1186 a.d. and on his death in 1206 a.d. it 
definitely became a province of the Sultanate of 
Dihll under the rule of Kutb al-Dln Aibak. With 
the exception of occasional rebellions and raids 
from Central Asia it remained under the Sultans 
of Dihll until the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi [q. v.] 
by Babur at Panipat [q. v.] in 1526 ad. paved 
the way for the foundation of the Mughal empire. 
Under Akbar [q. v.] the modern province of the 
Pandjab was included in the siibas of Labor, Multan, 
and Dihli, a detailed description of which will be 
found in the Ain-i Akbar 1 (transl. Jarreti, ii. 
278-341). 

The persecuting policy of Akbar’s immediate 
successors led to the growth of Sikh political 
power in the Pandjab and transformed a band of 
religious devotees, founded by Guru Nanak in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, into a military 
commonwealth or Khalsa animated with undying 
hatred toward Muslims [cf. the art. SIKHS]. The 
weakness of the central government and the un- 
protected condition of the frontier provinces under 
the later Mughals exposed Hindustan to the 
invasions of Nadir Shah [q. v.] and Ahmad Shah 
Durrani [q. v.]. On the bloodstained field of Panipat, 
in 1761, the Marathas, who were aspiring to universal 
sovereignty, sustained a crushing defeat at the hands 
of the Afghan invader. In the following year, at 
Barnala near Ludhiana, Ahmad Shah disastrously 
defeated the Sikhs who had taken advantage of 
his absence in Kabul to possess themselves of the 
country around Lahore. The Sikhs, however, soon 
extended their sway to the south of the Satledj 
| and ravaged the country to the veiy gates of 
■ Dihll, but their further advance was checked by 
the Marathas who had rapidly recovered from their 
| defeat at Panipat. It was the defeat of the Marathas 
by Lord Lake, in 1803, which facilitated the rise 
of Randjlt Singh and enabled him to found a 
powerful Sikh kingdom in the Pandjab. His attempts 
to extend his authority over his co-religionists, 

, the cis-Satledj Sikhs, brought him into contact 
j with the British, and, by the treaty of 1809, he 
I pledged himself to regard the Satledj as the north- 
west frontier of the British dominions in India 
(Aitchison, viii., N°. liii.). After the death of Randjit 
Singh, in 1839, his kingdom rapidly fell to pieces 
, under his successors. Revolution succeeded revo- 


enterprising general. The Sulaiman range itself has 
seldom formed a political boundary, for the Persians, | 
Maurjas, Graeco-Bactnans, Sakas, Pahiawas, the ! 
Rushan branch of the Yueh-ci, and the Hunas 
all bestrode this mountain barrier. 

The capture of Multan [q. v.] by Muhammad 
b. Kasim [q.v.], in 713 a.d., extended Arab power 
to upper Sind and the lower Pandjab, but the 
real threat to Hindustan came from the direction 
fo„T de t n Af efa 5t »'Sbin. The Ghaznawid invaders 
WaihanA , P °* erful Hlndushahiya dynasty of 
The power 'of 1 ' ama S^ an and Cinab. 

shattered bv \t S* 1 *- H,ndu state was completely 
Pandjab, ° f who annexed «« 

’ ‘ Ch became a frontier province of his 


lution, and during the minority of Dalip Singh 
the Khalsa soldiery became virtually ruleis of the 
country. Unpiovoked aggression on British territory 
produced two Sikh wars which ended with the 
annexation of the Pandjab in 1849. 

At first the newly-conquered territories were 
placed under a Board of Administration. This was 
abolished in 1853, its powers and functions being 
vested in a Chief Commissioner. In 1859, after 
the transfer of the Dihll territory from the North- 
Western (now the United) Provinces, the Pandjab 
and its dependencies were formed into a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. 

The annexation of the Pandjab by advancing 
the British administrative boundary across the Indus 
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brought the Government of India into closer contact 
with the Pathan tribes of the north-west frontier 
and the Amir of Afghanistan [q. v.]. Because this 
fiontiei was too long and too mountainous to admit 
of its being defended by the military alone, much 
depended upon the political management of the 
tribes. At fust there was no special agency for 
dealing with the tribal tracts, and relations with 
the tribesmen were conducted by the deputy- 
commissioners of the six districts of Hazara, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera bma'il Khan, and 
Deia Ghazi Khan. In 1S76, the three northern 
districts furmed the commHsionership of Peshawar, 
the three southern ones that of the Deradjat. The 
system of political agencies was not adopted until 
1878, when a special officer was appointed for the 
Khyber duiing the Second Afghan War. Kurram 
became an agency in 1892, while the three remaining 
agencies of the Malakand, Tochi, and Wana were 
created between 1895 au ^ 1896. The Malakand 
was placed under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India from the outset, all the other agencies 
lemaining under the Pancjjab Government. This 
was the arrangement until the creation of the 
North-West Frontier Province in 1901. 

The Pandjab attained its present dimensions in 
1911 when Dihll became a separate province. It 
was not however until 1921 that it was raised to 
the status of a governor's province. To-day it 
contains 14,930,000 Muhammadans, 8,600,000 
Hindus, and 4,072,000 Sikhs. Unfortunately the 
spirit of communal antagonism has been fanned 
in the province by the activities of the tanzim , 
ijiaat-i Islam , and tabligh movements organized 
by Muslims for the purpose of combating the 
prose!} tizing activities of the Hindu community 
known as the sJtudJhi movement. In 1926 Swami 
:Jiardhanand, a leader of the shuddhi movement, 
was murdered in Dihll by a Muslim. Communal 
relations were further embittered by the murder 
m Lahore of a Hindu bookseller who had published 
a libellous attack on the character of the Prophet 
^ Islam in his book entitled the Hang Ha Rasul. 

ar more serious than this communal strife were 
tie political disturbances culminating in the Djal- 
ianwala Bagh incident of 1919 (Sir M. O’Dwyer, 
India As I Knew It , 1885—1925'). 

At least 90 per cent, of the total population 
!Ve io villages and 60 per cent, is supported by 
agriculture, for the Pandjab is a country of peasant 
proprietors. But the bulk of the cultivators are 
orn in debt, live in debt, and die in debt. Almost 
this money has been advanced by 
Indus and Sikhs who are not debarred by religion 
rom the taking of interest, but, unfoitunately, well 
?' er debt has been incurred by Mu- 

.ammadans. No community can hope to thrive 
an er so great a handicap and some organization 
0 combat this evil is essential to the prosperity 
0 t e Muhammadan community. 
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(C. Collin Davies) 

PANDJDIH, (Fenljdeh) a village in the 
Turkoman republic of the U. S. S. R., situated 
to the east of the Kushk river near its junction 
with the Murghab at Pul-i Kishti. The fact that 
the inhabitants of this area, the Sarik Turkomans, 
were divided into five sections, the Soktis, Harzagis, 
Khurasanlis, Baiiac, and the c Ali Shah, has been 
put forward as a possible explanation of the origin 
of the name Pendjdeh, but it carries no weight 
as the Sariks were only nineteenth century im- 
migrants whereas the name was in use in the 
fifteenth century. 

This obscuie oasis owes a somewhat melancholy 
importance to the “Pendjdeh Incident” of 1885, 
when an Afghan force suffered heavy losses in 
an engagement with Russian troops. History proves 
that an ill-defined boundary is a potential cause 
of war. It was a knowledge of this and the Russian 
occupation of Merw, in 1884, that gave the neces- 
sary impetus to negotiations which ended in the 
appointment of an Anglo-Russian Boundary Com- 
mission for the delimitation aDd demarcation of 
the northern boundary of Af gh anistan. Trouble 
immediately arose in this quarter for while the 
Russians contended that the inhabitants of Pendjdeh 
were independent the British held the view that 
they were subjects of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
According to the British, the district of Pendjdeh, 
which comprised the country between the Kushk 
and Murghab rivers from the Band-i Nadir to Ak 
Tepe, together with the rest of Badghis, formed 
part of the Herat province of Afghanistan. During 
the lirst quarter of the nineteenth century Pendjdeh 
had been occupied by Djamshidis and Hazaras, 
Towards the end of this period some Turkomans 
of the Ersari tribe, whose settlements were scattered 
along the banks of the Oxus between the Cardjui 
and Balkh, moved to Pendjdeh and obtained per- 
mission to settle there. Salor Turkomans had also 
settled in this area. About 1S57 the Ersaris migrated 
from the oasis of Pendjdeh and soon afterwards the 
bank Turkomans, forced southwards by their more 

P °Jo 1 h ° U1S ' the T <*kes, occupied Vulatan 

and I endjdeh and compelled the Salor families to 
nngia e e sew ere. Although, therefore, Pendjdeh 
'■I lm ^ to time been occupied by various 

Frsari- Sal & c ' vhether Djamshidis, Hazaras, 

nn Sanks > acknowledged hey were 

on Afghan soil 

flenutv nf H, P ld tnnu 'e to (he na tb or 

with troops. The Bril ? su PP lled the AmIr 
the district of Badehis h f the , refore contended that 
a part, had long bfen °i Wh ’ Ch Peni T leh formed 
Office MSS. 6 5 t I20 5) ^ Affiban rule ( Kore >g n 

The Russians on the other hand contended that 
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the people of this oasis had always enjoyed in- j administrative official, is the pangulu of the regency, 
dependence. Lessar, a Russian engineer, who visited alongside of the head of the district is the pangulu 
Pendjdeh in March 1884, discovered no trace of j of the district, called the pangulu naib or briefly 
Afghan authority, but a Russian doctor, named ! naih, and so on. The officials of the mosque are 
Regel, who visited it in June of the same year j graded in a hierarchy; the pangulu at the capital 
reported the presence of an Afghan detachment, j of the regency is at the head of all the personnel 
In their opinion therefore Pendjdeh had only j of the mosques of the regency. The village official 
recently been occupied by Afghan troops. in charge of the divine services is of a different 

The fact that the Afghans had not permanently j origin. He is a member of the village authority 
garrisoned this area was no proof of its independence. [ for attending to the religious requirements of the 
On the contrary, it was only natural that, after ■ village and does not belong to the staff of the 
the Russian occupation of Mervv and Pul-i Khatun, j mosque. This man is exceptionally called pangulu 
c Abd al-Rahman Khan should have taken steps I in BantSn (Western Java) ; elsewhere he is known 
to indicate his sovereign rights over this area, by other names. 

When, therefore, an Afghan garrison occupied j The pangulu is the director of the mosque and 
Pendjdeh, the Russian Government immediately 1 the chief of its personnel; according to a /at law, 
protested and disputed the Amir’s claim to the | he is appointed, like the rest of the staff of the 
territoiy. While negotiations were taking place : mosque, by the regent, usually being chosen from 
between London and St. Petersburg events moved ! the staff of his own or another mosque. This 
swiftly on the frontiers of Afghanistan. On March procedure does not always guarantee that the man 
29, 1885, General Komarov sent an ultimatum appointed is specially qualified (see below), 
demanding the withdrawal of the Afghan garrison. ' Theological training is quite free from special 
The Afghans resolutely refused to withdraw where- prescriptions. The student of theology, whether 
upon the Russians attacked them driving them he intends to take up an official position or remain 
across the Pui-i Kighti with the loss of some 900 a private student, studies at schools (all private 
men. It must be admitted that the posting of institutions of which there are many in the land). 
Afghan troops in Pendjdeh, and the Russian Each studies as he pleases, for shorter or longer 
advance to Yulatan on the Murghab and to Pul-i period, just as he likes; an effort is made to 
Khatun on the Hari Rud, were regrettable actions attend lectures at several schools, 
almost ceitain to precipitate war. The whole in- The functions of the pangulu are very varied, 
cident should have been avoided, but the confusing but not uniform throughout the whole regency, 
reports of Lumsden, the Biitish Commissioner, to The office of director of the mosque has already 
the Foreign Office, and the delay of Zelenoi, the been mentioned; in larger villages, especially at 
Russian Commissioner, in arriving at Sarakhs the capital of the regency, the staff is large: there 
complicated matters still more. the pangulu does not himself take part in the 

At the time this incident seemed likely to embroil work. The pangulu has charge of marriages which 
Russia and Britain in war, but, fortunately, the are concluded in his presence: talak and rudylf 
good sense of the Amir, who was at this critical are pronounced by him and marriages are registered 
moment on a visit to the Viceroy, and the diplomatic by him. The pangulu of a regency only performs 
skill of Lord Dufferin prevented this, for even this office in the case of very prominent families: 


the pacific Mr. Gladstone had proposed to Par- 
liament that £ 11,000,000 should be expended on 
preparations for war. 

It was finally agreed that Pendjdeh should be 
handed over to Russia in exchange for Dhu’l-Fikar, 
and by the year 1886 the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan had been demarcated from Dhu’l-Fikar 
to the meridian of Dukci within forty miles of 
the Oxus. After a dispute as to the exact point 
at which the boundary line should meet the Oxus, 
the process of demarcation was completed in 1888. 
This recognition of a definite frontier between 
Russia and Afghanistan led to a decided improve- 
ment in the Central Asian question. 

Bibliography. Delimitation Afghane . 
Negotiations entre la Russie et la Grande- Bretagne, 
1872-1885, 1886; Parliamentary Papers, Central 
Asia, 1884-1885, lxxxvii., c. 4387-4389, 4418; 
Public Record Office, London, Foreign Office 
MSS. 65, 1205 ; 1238 — 1245; C. E. Yate, 
Northern Afghanistan , 1888. 


(C. Collin Davies) 

PANGULU (Jav.), pangktilu (Sund.), pangol 
(Madur.), literally “headman, director” used i: 
the east Indian Archipelago as the name for secula 
and religious chief administrators, in the island 
of java and Madura the name of a mosque officia 
namely the chief in his area. The official re 
presentatives of religion are organised there o 

“a ** administrate 

officials. Alongside of the regent, the highe: 


in this case it is the custom to conclude the 
marriage in the house of the family. The pangulu 
also performs the ceremony when the wall of the 
bride appoints him wakil, a regular custom, 
observed by the majority without the reason being 
quite clear to them; to the popular mind the 
pangulu is the person who binds in marriage. It 
is therefore a very old custom to have the marriage 
performed in the mosque by the pangulu: this 
unwritten custom has now been given the force 
of law by a colonial enactment (since 1895, the 
law in question is of 1929). This law also legulates 
the fees to be paid at marriages, proclamations of 
talak and rud/ii taking the old customs as the 
guiding principle. These fees foira the most im- 
portant part of the income of the pangulu and 
his staff; the latter also receive their share; if 
properly qualified they frequently act as deputy 
for the pangulu at marriages. Women who have 
no wall are married by the pangulu as wall 
hakim. The number of pangulus with this qualifi- 
cation is always less than the number of officials 
appointed to perform marriages. In some districts 
the regent appoints himself wall hakim but in 
practice he leaves the exercise of his rights to 
the pangulu. 

The djakat (Ar. zakat ) is of course not collected 
in Java and Madura by the authorities; it is, if 
it is levied at all, a free-will offering and in many 
places insignificant. Only in Western Java was 
the collection at one time organised and in the 
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hands of the mosque officials. The revenue -went 
to them. To this day the djakat is still a con- 
siderable source of revenue for the pangulus, 
especially in western Java. 

The pangulu — this is true only of the pangulu 
of the regency — is also the kadi ; but his 
jurisdiction is limited to family law and the 
wakap (Ar. wakf ) estates. The office of kadi is 
his main sphere of activity. These judicial functions 
of the pangulu have a curious history. The 
colonial authorities thought from the official position 
of the mosque officials that they were priests ; 
they further thought that they had to deal with 
a collegium because the pangulu sits with some 
of his subordinates to assist him when in legal 
session. This misunderstanding was perpetuated 
fifty years ago in colonial legislation. The pangulu 
was made president of a bench of judges ; his 
assessors were appointed by the authorities and 
chosen from the subordinates of the pangulu and 
private individuals learned in law. In this way a 
pangulu of lower rank may be a member of a 
“priestly college”. It is now intended to restore 
the old state of affairs. The “college” is to be 
abolished and the pangulu’s court i. e. one in 
which the pangulu, sitting with assistants, will be 
sole judge, will take its place. The law is pre- 
pared but has not yet been put into operation 
(1934). The “priestly college” holds its meetings 
in a room in the mosque. Most of the cases are 
brought by women. In Western and Central Java 
it is the regular custom for the husband imme- 
diately after the wedding to be forced to pro- 
nounce the ta c lik in a way which, from the 
legal point of view, is not quite free from ob- 
jection. If he does not fulfil the obligations which 
he takes upon himself in the tdllk formulae and 
if the wife is not satisfied she brings the matter 
before the “college” and the latter pronounces 
that a talak has taken place. These are the most 
common cases. In Eastern Java and Madura a 
facilitated faskh takes the place of the ta c llk. We 
also find cases in the rest of Java where the 
“priestly college” decides questions of faskh. Women 
who are refused nafaka also apply to the “college”. 
If there are difficulties after a divorce about the 
division of property acquired during marriage, or 
if the heirs to a property are dissatisfied with the 
decisions of an ordinary pangulu, the matter is 
referred to the “college” for decision. The method 
of procedure is as follows. The “college” gives 
its verdict as to how the property should be 
divided according to the sjiarfa. If the parties 
prepare to carry this out but all are not ready to 
do so, the scheme can only be legally enforced 
when the secular court has given authority. This is 
always done if the verdict of the “priestly college” 
is formally in order; no test is made of its material 
correctness. Fees have to be paid whenever ap- 
plication is made to the “college”; a considerable 
revenue is gained from the division of estates as 
in such cases the “college” gets a percentage of the 
objects in dispute, often io°/ 0 — hence the name 
usur . The “college” is consulted also in other matters 
of family law but these are of less importance. 

Finally there are wakap foundations the founders 
of which intended the revenues for mosques, schools 
of religion, or cemeteries. It is the task of the 
priestly college” to decide according to the t harfa 
such disputes as arise and in general to supervise 
the administration. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


The pangulus in the native states are appointed 
by the princes; their sphere of activity is the same. 
Whenever a new pangulu is appointed he is given 
his appointment as kadi by an edict “in confirmation 
of my oral command”, as the phrase is, in order 
to comply with the demands of the sharfa. In 
this edict the phraseology suggests that the ruler 
hands over his jurisdiction to the pangulu. 

The Netherlands Indies colonial law requires 
the presence of the pangulu when Muslims appear 
in the government courts as accused in civil or 
criminal cases. A number of such assessors are 
attached to each court according to its requirements. 
They are appointed by the government and chosen 
from the personnel of the mosques. It is arranged 
that the director of the mosque is at the same 
time an assessor. The right of appointing pangulus 
has thus gone out of the hands of the regents 
into those of the colonial administration. As the 
pangulu is usually chosen from the lower staff, the 
government has been able to secure influence over 
the appointment of these minor officials so far as 
they are capable of being pangulus. The object is 
to choose as competent men as possible, so that 
the prestige of the pangulu has increased in the 
Muslim community. This is less true of their 
position as assessors at the courts; the colonial law 
intended that the court should be advised regarding 
the adat (tiaditional) law. The choice of the pangulu 
was therefore a mistake, as the latter goes by the 
ftkh books. 

The word pangulu as the name of a mosque 
official is not unknown outside the islands of Java 
and Madura. In some places there are pangulus 
whose work resembles that of the pangulus of 
Java, e. g. in the centre of the former sultanate of 
Palembang (Sumatra). The colonial authorities have 
retained the name ; they have also given the name 
to the court assessors appointed by them in districts 
where the name was not previously in use. 

Bibliography. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Virspretde Geschriften , iv/i. 279 sqq.. 89 sqq.\ 
lV/ii. 366 sqq . ; C. van Vollenhoven, Het Adat- 
recht van Xederlandsch-Indii , II, 160 sqq. 

(R. A. Kern) 

PANIPAT, a town and tahsil in the 
Karnal district of the Pandjab [q.v.]. On 
three occasions has the fate of Hindustan been 
decided on the plain of Panlpat: in 1526, when 
Babur [q. v.], the Barlas Turk, defeated Ibrahim 
Lodi; in 1556, when Akbar [q.v.] crushed the 
forces of Hemu; and lastly, in 1761, when the 
Marathas where defeated by Ahmad Shah Durrani 
[q. v.]. The geographical factor combined with 
internal decay and a weak system of frontier defence 
has been chiefly responsible for this. From the 
strategic background of Afghanistan the path for 
invaders lay along the lines of least resistance, 
the Khyber, Kurram, Tochi, and Gomal passes, 
on to the Pandjab plains, for the Indus has never 
proved an obstacle to an enterprising general. 
Checked on the south by the deserts of Radjputana, 
invading armies were forced to enter the Ganges 
and Djamna valleys through the narrow bottle- 
neck between the north-eastern extremity of the 
desert and the foot of the Himalayas. 

Babur's success over Ibrahim Lodi, in 1526, has 
long been regarded as resulting from the extensive 
employment of artillery. The source of this error 
is to be found in an inaccurate translation of the 
word c araba . It is true that 700 'arabas were used 

65 
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by Babur, but it is incorrect to legard these as 
gun-cairiages, for the word simply means “carts”. 
There is no textual or circumstantial evidence for 
supposing that Babur had guns in such numbers 
as to demand 700 gun-cairiages for their transport. 
Indeed, from Babur's “Autobiography' 5 it may be 
infeired that he possessed two guns only and 
Babur himself makes his victory a bowman’s success. 
The importance of the first battle of Panipat is 
that it decided the fate of the Lodi dynasty. Far 
more formidable was the resistance offered by the 
Radjputs at Khanua in the following year. 

The second battle of Panipat, in 1556. when 
Akbar defeated Hemu, is of outstanding impoitance 
in the history of India, for there was no ■Mughal 
empiie before Akbar, only the attempt to create one. 

After his victory over the Maiathas in 1761, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani made no attempt to con- 
solidate his position in Hindustan but returned 
to Afghanistan. The MarathSs were only temporarily 
crushed, for they rapidly recovered from this 
defeat and, by X 7 7 1 •) were once moie a menace to 
the peace of India. The importance of this battle 
is that it facilitated the growth of British power. 

Bibliography'. A. S. Beveiidge, Babur - 
ncima , 11., 1921; H. Beveridge, Akbar-rtama , ii. 
58 sqq.\ c All Muhammad Khan, MiPat-i Ahmad 1 
(Ethe, N°. 359^1 f°b 583 sq.) ; IVigar-nama-i 
Hmd^ Orme 1896 (see also Asiatic Researches , 
vol. iii., and Elliot and Dowson, viii. 396-402) ; 
Selections from the Peshzva's Daftar , Letters 
and Dispatches relating to the Battle of Panipat , 
H 47 — nb * 1 1930- (C. Collin Davies) 

PARA, a Turkish coin, onginally a silver 
piece of 4 akces. first issued early in the x\ iiffi 
century ; it soon replaced the akle as the monetary 
unit. The weight, otiginally 16 grains (1.10 1 
grammes), sank to one quarter of this weight 
by the beginning of the xixth centuiy and the ( 
silver content also depreciated considerably. The j 
multiples of the silver paia were 5 (beshtik) ! 
paras; 10 {onhk)\ 1 5 (onbes_hllk)\ 20 ( yigi> mi para- 
lik)\ 30 (zolota) and 40 ghurudi or piastre Higher 
denominations: 60 (altmidilik)’, 80 (ikihk) and 100 
(. yuzlik ) paras were occasionally issued. 

In the new Medjidiye currency of 1260 (1844) 
the pata became a small copper coin with multiples 
5 (l't*hpa> alik\ 10 ( onparalik ), 20 (vigirniiparalik) 
and 40 {ghurusji). In the later years of the Turkish 
empire, the larger copper pieces were leplaced 
by nickel. The para under the republic is a money 
of account, the 100 para or z '/ 2 piastre piece of 
aluminium bronze being the smallest denomination 
issued. 


When Serbia became independent it retained the 
name para for its smallest com as did Montenegro 
also. The name survives in Yugo-Slavia, where the 
nickel 50 paia piece is the smallest coin issued. 
During the Russian occupation of Maldavia and 
Wallaelna in 177 1— 1 774 copper coins were issued 
with the value in paras and copecks. 

Bibliography. Lane-Poole, Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the Biitish Museum , vol. viii 
London 1881; Bclin, in J.A., ser. 6, iii.. p. 447- 

PARGANA, the Indian name'for an ag- 

this^tp tC ° pl' a g e s. The first reference to 

Delhi In m thC chromcIes of the Sultanate of 
Delhi ap pears to , m the Fj ; s _ 

P foTT Afif ( Bibliotheca Indica , FSgr 

P- 99 ), for u is not used by Hasan al-Nikmi in 


his Tddj al-Mo’asir or by Minhadj al-Din in h is 
Talakat-i A r asvJ. Although it first came into 
prominence in the xivffi century partially super- 
seding the term kasha, it is, in all probability, 
based on still more ancient divisions in existence 
before the Muslim conquest. The exact date of 
its creation is therefore uncertain 

An account of the internal working of a pargana 
occurs in the chronicles of the reign of Shir Shah 
who learned the details of revenue administration 
in the management of his father’s two parganas 
at Sasanim in Bihar. When he became ruler of 
Hindustan he organized his kingdom into admini- 
strative units known as sarkars which were divided 
into collections of villages termed parganas. Each 
pargana was in charge of a r hikdar or military 
police officer who supported the atnin or civil 
officer. The a min had for his civil subordinates 
a fotadar or treasurer and two karkuns or clerks, 
one for Hindi and the other for Persian cor- 
respondence. It does not seem correct to hold the 
view that in this respect he was an administrative 
innovator, for the provincial officials and institutions 
which he has been credited with creating were 
already in existence before he ascended the throne. 
This remained the administrative system until 
Akbar organized the Mughal empire into subas 
(provinces) which were divided into sarkar* 
(districts) The smallest fiscal unit under Akbar 
was the pargana or rnahall. Thus, for example, 
the siiba of Oudh was divided into five sarka/s 
and thirty-eight parganas (A*in-i Akbari, in Biblio- 
theca Indica , ii. 170 — 177 [tr. Jarrett], 1891). 

Cnder the Mughal emperors the chief pargana 
officials were the kanungo. the u7//oz,and the shikdai . 
who were responsible for the pargana accounts, 
the rates of assessment, the survey of lands, and 
the protection of the rights of the cultivatois. 
Similaily in each village a patxvari or village 
accountant was appointed whose functions in the 
village resembled those of the kanungo in the 
pargana. It must not be imagined that the pargana 
was a stable and uniform unit. Not only did it 
vaiy in area in different parts of the country, but 
often a new land settlement was followed by a 
fresh division and re-distribution of these fiscal 
units. The co-extensiveness of a pargana with the 
possessions of a clan or family has given rise to 
the suggestion that it was not only a revenue-paying 
area, but that it w r as founded on the distribution 
of property at the time of its creation. 

The Twenty-four Parganas: a district 
of Bengal lying between 21 0 31' and 22 0 57 
N. and 88° 21' and 89° 6' E. It derives its name 
from the number of paiganas comprised in the 
zamindati ceded to the English East India Company 
in 1757 by Mir Pja c far, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 
This was confirmed by the Mughal emperor m 
1759 w hen he granted the Company a perpetual 
heritable jurisdisdiction over this area. In the same 
year Lord Clive, as a reward for services rendeied 
by him to Mir Dja c far, was presented with the 
revenues of this district. This grant which amounted 
to £ 30,000 per annum, made Chve both the 
servant and the landlord of the Company, dhe 
sum continued to be paid to him until his death 
in 1774 , when, by a deed sanctioned by the em- 
peror, the whole proprietary right in the land and 
revenues reverted to the Company. 

Bibliography’, given in the article. 

(C. Collin Dayie>) 
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PARSIS. Under this name (Pahl. pars'ik , Mod. 
Pers. parsl literally “inhabitant of Far.-,”} are known 
the Zoroastrian Iranians, who, after the 
Arab conquest, refusing to adopt Islam fed and 
after various vicissitudes finally settled in 
India in Gudjarat, where they now form an 
ethnical and religious group of 100,000 persons 
(101,77s according to the census' of 1921). At the 
present day the name Paisi is beginning to be 
used also for the Zoroastrians remaining in Iran 
instead of gtbtr, the somewhat contemptuous 
significance of which [cf. madJUs] is no longer in 
keeping with the spirit of tolerance which is in- 
creasing every day in Iran. 

What we know of the wanderings of the Parsis 
before their arrival in their present abode in India 
is based principally on two narratives: Kissah-i 
Sandjan, written in verse by a Zoroastrian priest 
named Bahman Kai Kobad of Nawsari in the year 
of Vazdagird 969 (1600 A. D.) and Kissah-i Zar- 
tushtydn-i Hindustan sua-Bavan-i Atash Bahrdm-i 
Xau’sdrl, a work written at the end of the xviipl 1 
century by the Dastur Shapurdn Manockdji San- 
djana ( 1735 — 1S05). 

According to these sources, the first group was 
composed of Zoroastrians who about a century 
after the Arab conquest went from Khurasan, 
where they had sought refuge, to the south, reaching 
the island of Hormuz at the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf (751 A. D.). After a short sojourn there they 
crossed to Diu on the Gulf of Cambay to the 
south of the coast of Kathiawar (766) and remained 
there 19 years. Continuing their journey south- 
wards they landed at Sandjan (785) and installed 
the sacred fire there. According to the tradition 
of the Paisi priests, before obtaining permission 
to settle there they drew up for the lord of Diu, 
Djadi Ranah, in a series of 16 shlakas, the principal 
articles of their faith. In these sfilokas , of which 
several versions exist in Sanskrit and Gudjaratl, 
several points of contact between Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism are cleverly brought out. At Sandjan 
they were twice joined by other bodies of refugees 
and these formed a community which prospered 
rapidly and spread to Cambay, Bariaw, Bankaner 
and Ankleswar. After the year 1000 Parsis are 
also found in upper India, but it is probable that 
these were isolated bodies who came directly from 
Iran. 

In 1490 A. D. the Parsis who had made common 
cause with the Hindus were forced by the troops of 
sultan Mahmud Blgara to abandon Sandjan and 
take refuge with their sacred fire among the 
mountains of Barhut. When the Muslim pressure 
ceased, the Zoroastrian community resumed its 
development. According to the date given in 
Kissah-i Sandjan, the sacred fire was installed at 
Nawsari in 1491 after the sack of Sandjan, and 
after a brief period at Barhut and Bansdah it was 
brought back in 1516. 

The sacred fire was installed at Surat in 1733 
as a result of the raids of the Piudarris but the 
settlement of the Parsis in the town dates from 
the second half of the xvith century. We do not 
know the exact date when the Parsis went to 
Bombay, which is now the principal centre of the 
Pars! community in India. 

The Parsis were able to settle in India without 
meeting any opposition mainly owing to the ex- 
cellence of the moral principles of the Mazdaean 
religion observed in the threefold rule of humata , 


hilMta , hwarshta — “good thoughts”, “good words” 
“good works” — which is found in the Avesta. 
Although they have always abstained from any 
proselytising activities, they had the good fortune 
to attract the great emperor Akbar to the Maz- 
daean religion. Trustwoitliy and active, assisted by 
the fact that the social character of their religion does 
not prevent adaptation to the forms of western life 
they are at the present day a flourishing and well 
organised community much appreciated for the high 
standard and dignity of their lives. 

The old religious inheritance of Zoroastrianism 
has been pieserved by the Parsis with remarkable 
piety. In the xvi £h century on the initiative of 
the disai Canga Asa of Nawsari a mission was 
sent to Persia to obtain from the Zoroastrians who 
had remained there information regarding certain 
details of the religion. As a result the study of 
the manuscripts of the Avesta and of the exegetic 
literature was intensified and at the present day 
Pars! scholars are displaying a laudable activity 
in the publication of the old texts. 

The sacerdotal class still occupies a predominent 
place in the community; its hierarchy ( dastib - 
tnobadk. herbadh) is a hereditary one. 

The interests of the community are managed 
by a committee ( pancayat composed of 6 dastur % 
and 12 niabadh) but with incorporation in the 
public life of British India the functions of such a 
committee are gradually diminishing. 

The mass of the faithful ( behadin ) conform 

with a few concessions to the demands of modern 
life — fully to the ritual prescription of Zoro- 
astrianism. Birth must take place on the floor of 
the house to show detachment from the things of 
the world. At the age of 7 there is the investiture 
with the hustl, the sacred cord formed of 72 threads 
which winds three times round life. The funeral 
rites consist of exposure of the corpse on the 
tower of silence which is frequented by vultures 
( Jakhm ). In the ceremony of marriage, which 
tends more and more to monogamy with the 
marriage of full rights (Pahl. zamh-i patikhshavihah ) 
to the exclusion of secondary marriages, Hindu 
customs have prevailed. 

The prohibitions legarding contamination of the 
sacred elements of fire, water, earth are still 
scrupulously observed and the greatest care taken 
in purification after contact with impure objects 
especially corpses. The Zoroastrian principles of 
morality are faithfully observed in all activities of 
life; hatred of falsehood, honesty in all dealings 
assistance of the poor are the regular rules of 
piety. 

The Zoroastrian community in India is keenly 
interested in the lot of their co-religionists in Iran 
and it was through the intervention of the Parsl 
“Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund” that the 
djizya paid by the Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirman 
was abolished in 1882 by the Persian government 
As a result of the decline of religious intolerance 
in Persia, there has been increasing intercourse 
with the Zoroastrian communities still existing ' 
Iran and the Parsl community has frequently sem 
appeals to the Muslims of Persia to ask them 
return to the ancient religion. ° 

While as regards doctrine perfect harmony still 
exists in the community, as regards ritual c 
troversies have not been wanting and are ° D ' 
lacking within it. In 1686 the question of precede™ 1 
was raised between the priests of Nawsari and th™ 6 
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of Sandjan. Another question which has been a 
subject of controversy even since the xviibh century, 
is the question whether the use of the padan — 
i. e. a kind of veil placed m front of the mouth 
to prevent the sacred fire from being contaminated 
by the breath — should also be put on the dyiDg, 
thus violating the laws of piety. 

Much more serious however is another contro- 
versy, that regarding the calendar', it goes back 
to the xviiith century and divides the community 
into two sects: the Shahenshahis and the Kadimls. 

According to the Avestic calendar adopted by 
the Parsis, to make up for the loss of a quarter 
of a day each year, a month is added every 120 
years but this system was not observed during 
the period of persecution following the Muslim 
conquest. In 1745 a group of the faithful felt the 
need for a reform of the calendar; but this group, 
which took the name of Kadlmis, was opposed by 
those who wished to adhere to the Hindu system 
of calculating the months and who took the name 
of Shahenshahis. The result is that the calendar 
adopted by the latter is a month behind that 
adopted by the Kadimls. The Parsis follow the 
era of Yazdigird which dates from the accession 
of the last Sasanid (June 16, 632). 

Bibliography'. For the Kissah-i Sandjan , 
cf. E. B. Eastwick, in J.R.A.S . , Bombay Branch , 
i. (1842), p. 167 — 191 and J. J. Modi, A few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsis and 
their Dates , in Zartoshti I (1273 Yazdigird), ii. 
(1274 Yazdigird). — For the Kissah-i Zartush- 
tyan-i Hindustan , cf. J. J. Modi, Journal of the K. 
R. Cama Oriental Institute , xvii. (1930), p. 1-63; 
xix - (< 93 ‘)i P- 45 — 57 ; xxv. (1933), p. 1 — 155; 
Bomandji Byramdji Patell, Pars l Prakash , being a 
Record of important Events in the Growth of 
the Par si Community in Western India, Bombay 
1878 — 1888 (GudjaiSty, ser. ii. , 1891; The 
Gujarat Paisis from their Earliest Settlement 
to the Present Time , Bombay 1898; D. Menant, 
Le Parsis-. histoire des communaules zoi oas trie li- 
nes de Vlndl, Annales du Musee Guimet, Paris 
1898; Parsis et Parsisme , ibid., Paris 1904; art. 
Parsis , in Hastings, Encyctop. of Pel. and Ethics ; 

J. J. Modi, Parsees at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherji Rana , Bombay 1903; Menant, 
Les Parsis a la Cour d' Akbar, in R. H. A’., 1 . 
(1904), p. 38 sqq . : G. Bonet-Mauvy, La religion 
d'Akbar et ses rapports avec Tislamisme et le 
parsisme , in R.H.R., li. (1905), p. 153 sqq.; 

K. Inostrantsev, The Emigration of the Parsis to 

India and the Musulmun World in the midst 
op the vi iith century, transl. by L. Bogdanov, 
in Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute , 
i. (1922), p. 33 sqq.;_ J. J. Modi, A Parses 
High Priest ( Dastur A car Taiwan 1329 — 16 1 q 
a. IX) with his Zoroastrian Disciples in Patna, 
in the 16th and iqth Century a. C., ibid., xx. 
(4932)1 P- '• sqq. (Ant. Pagliaro) 

PARWANA. [See Mu'in al-Din Sul aim an.] 
PASANTREN. Javenese “santri- place”, semi- 
nary for students of theology ( santri ) on 
the islands of Java and Madura, Madur. panjantre?i^ 
Sund. usually pondok , i.e. the lodgings of the students 
of the school (“to go to the pondok ” = to attend 
a pasantren). — Elementary education i. e. reciting 
mLi ' ? r i* n and the elements of a knowledge of cere- 
wherev 1S glven 1Q the ^ abt ludian Archipelago 
confine Mul?ammadans b y teachers, who 

themselves to these subjects, in their own 


houses. In the larger villages and towns of Java 
and Madura there are also teachers who collect 
pupils around them in a mosque, in their own 
house or in a special building. If their reputation 
increases it often happens that students come from 
a distance and live in the place for a time to 
enjoy their instruction. 

The pasantrens however are institutions for ad- 
vanced theological training. They consist of several 
buildings and when they are not built out in the 
country, form at least a separate quarter of the 
village. Javanese princes have from time to time 
issued edicts making villages tt free” i. e. the taxes 
and services which they have to yield are given 
in perpetuity to the teacher of the pasantrens founded 
there. Pious individuals have also endowed wakfs 
in favour of pasantren. The others are private 
institutions which owe their origin to the initiative 
of a learned man who establishes himself as a 
teacher. Their foundation and prosperity or decline 
is therefore bound up with the personality of the 
teacher and the estimation in which his learning is 
held ; even pasantrens which are regularly endowed 
are influenced by this factor. 

The pasantren consists in the first place of the 
houses of the teacher and his assistants, then of 
lecture-rooms, a chapel, rarely a Friday Mosque, 
the lodgings of the students ( pondok ), rice-barns, 
all of which occupy a considerable space. The 
pondok alone possess a peculiar form of architectuie 
not found in other buildings. A pondok is a 
quadrangular building built of the usual materials. 
The interior is divided by two walls into three 
long compartments of about equal breadth, the 
central one of which forms a corridor running 
from an end of the building to the other. The 
I two outer ones form the living rooms; each of 
! them is divided into cells of equal size by 
| partitions. The door of the pondok is in the centre 
of one of the shorter outer walls; it opens into 
the corridor. Only blank walls are seen on right 
and left as one enters ; then it is noticed that very 
low little doors are let into these walls, made of 
the same material as they are; these admit to the 
cells. The little doors are at regular intervals in 
the two walls, two always being opposite one 
another. The cells are lit from the outside by 
little windows in the wall; they are so low that 
the occupant can only sit or lie on the floor; 
for the students study in a recumbent position. 
Several students live in one cell; in very popular 
pasantrens, the pondok may have two stories. The 
number of students may amount to several hundreds. 
It may also be quite small. There are hundreds of 
pasantren in existence. In each pondok discipline 
is maintained by one of the older students or by 
a junior teacher. In spite of this, cleanliness leaves 
much to be desired. The head of the pondok is 
at the same time tutor and assists the students under 
him in every way. We also find women sharing 
in the instruction given in a pasantren but it is 
very rare for them to live in one. 

The pasantrens have a life of their own. Great 
activity prevails even before dawn. After the salat 
al-subh which the teacher himself conducts and 
which is followed by a dhikr , the lectures begin. 
The teacher takes the beginners one after the other 
and after their lesson they return to the pondok\ 
here they go over what they have learned by them- 
selves or with a more advanced student or with 
the head of the pondok until noon. The students 
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then have their midday meal, the santri of each 
fondok forming one mess ; this is practically speaking 
their only meal. All then go to chapel to the 
salat al-zuhr. They are summoned to three further 
salat in the course of the day. The intervals 
between them are devoted to lectures and study. 
The more advanced students are taken together 
by the teacher; he reads the Arabic text, trans- 
lates it and adds any necessary notes of explanation. 
After the salat al-’-isha 3 the day’s work is over 
and the students retire for the night. Some santri 
may still be engaged on little tasks which may ; 
bring them in something, soon these also stop and 
quiet reigns over all. — Friday brings a variation 
in this monotonous round; all go to the nearest 
Friday mosque to attend the salat al-djuma. 
Harvest is also a busy time for the santri ; they ' 
work in the rice-fields or beg for zakat. Many i 
santri go home in the month of the fast. 

Fikh is the primary subject of study in the j 
pasantrens; the Arabic works used are those in 
use in other ShafiT lands. There are also a large i 
number of Javanese works; those based on Arabic 
sources or theological works taken from Arabic [ 
are known as kitab. Javanese is the language of \ 
the pasantrens; in the Sundanese speaking districts 
(western Java) Javanese works are more and more j 
replaced by Sundanese. At the same time dogmatics 
are also studied. Here no particular madhhab is 
followed, nor are the works used written only by 
Shafris. Orthodox mysticism is less studied. There 
is, it is true, a popular form of mysticism tinged 
with pantheism; but this is less and less taught 
in the pasantrens. The santri calls the main fikh 
book used by him in the pasantren kitab p'ekih 
without further qualification (he hardly knows its 
title) and work on dogmatics kitab usul. Small 
books for elementary instruction on the duties of 
religion and dogmatics are also called kitab usul. 

The method of instruction is one peculiar to I 
the pasantren. As soon as he has finished the 
elementary text-books, the student is introduced , 
to more important Arabic texts. He reads them, 
sentence by sentence, under the supervision of the 
teacher who himself has perhaps never studied 1 
Arabic properly and has only his memory to rely 
upon for the vocalisation. The sentence is trans- 
lated into Javanese and paraphrased by the teacher. 
Finally the student is so far advanced that he 
can translate easy texts from Arabic into Javanese [ 
(a list of the texts most used [at the time] is given 
in T.B.G.K.W, xxxi. [18S6], p. 518 sqq.). This \ 
takes a long time; the joy however at seeing his 
knowledge steadily increasing and the pleasant 
feeling of being able to read texts in the original 
spurs the student on. Under Meccan and Hadramawt 
influence, however, this method is being gradually j 
diiven out by another which begins with Arabic 1 
grammar. It certainly seems the more logical; one 
disadvantage, however, is that the study of Arabic ! 
offers so many difficulties to the Indonesian that 
many lose heart before they succeed in reading 1 
texts. 

Study at the pasantrens is quite free. Diplomas 
are neither sought nor given. The student comes 
and goes as he pleases. The majority when they 
enter the pasantren have already had an elementary 
education at home. The desire to increase their 
knowledge of the faith, the wish among rich and 
prominent families to see one of their sons devoting 
himself to the study of religion and among others 


the hope of gaining a livelihood, bring young 
men into the pasantren. The santri endeavour to 
attend the lectures of a number of teachers, each 
on his special subject. They therefore go from one 
school to another; some indeed travel about all 
their lives studying. Others when they think they 
have acquired sufficient learning settle somewhere, 
but not in their own districts, as teachers or 
become assistant teachers in a pasantren or they 
may prefer to remain “independent scholars”. There 
are no offices for which study in a pasantren is 
a requisite preliminary; in general the theologians 
are averse from anything official or belonging to 
the state but the higher mosque officials have 
usually studied for a time in a pasantren. 

It is considered very reprehensible to give in- 
struction in sacred learning for an agreed fee. 
Nevertheless, most of the teachers are well to do. 
Pious gifts are liberally given to them on account 
of the blessing they bring. The teacher is a most 
welcome guest at religious feasts, of which there 
are many in Javanese life. All appeal at all times 
to his learning or for his intercession ; gifts ac- 
company these appeals. New arrivals among the 
students, if they can afford it, make their offering; 
sons of the better situated parents bring back 
presents when they go home, and poor students 
work in the teacher's fields. 

The majority of the students are poor and in- 
deed live by begging. On certain days they go 
round the district; their begging is not considered 
a nuisance; they are assisted readily for they are 
acquiring sacred learning; to give to them brings 
a blessing. Work on the land, the copying of 
Kurans etc. also bring them in the little they 
require for their frugal life. The colonial govern- 
ment only troubles about the pasantren in so far 
as it exercises a general supervision over them ; 
the foundations of new ones are reported to the 
authorities and the principal has to keep a register 
of the Dames of the students and of the titles of 
the books used. 

The spread of schools on the European model 
has dealt a blow to the pasantrens in recent years. 
Only the pasantrens could give religious instruction 
as the public schools instituted by the colonial 
authorities gave none. On the other hand, only 
the latter prepared for everyday life. This has 
resulted in the growth of private schools intended 
to do both. These are called madrasa % and are 
intended to be schools for all. Attached to the 
madrasas are schools for higher education ; in these 
religious instruction plays a very prominent part. 
In these schools, which owe their origin to circles 
influenced by modern ideas, the method of in- 
struction is taken from European models ; but 
their outlook is not by any means broader than 
that of the old pasantrens. The name madrasa 
points to Egypt or perhaps Arabia; the organization, 
apart from the religious instruction, is modelled 
exactly on the government schools. 

In the country of the Minangkabau Malays 
(Central Sumatra) there are theological seminaries 
which correspond on the whole with the pasantren • 
they are called surau , a name also given to 
elementary schools, chapels, houses for men, and 
also to the separate buildings of the institution 
called surau. The students’ houses are not divided 
into cells; the occupants have a common lecture- 
and sleepiDg-room. 

Atjeh also has seminaries comparable with the 
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Javanese. The method of instruction however, 
which in Java may be called the new one, is the 
only one here: Malay takes the place of Javanese 
there; a knowledge of this language is therefore 
indispensable for students in Atjeh. The lodgings 
of the students (rangkang) have the same plan 
as the pondok of Java; just as the pasantrens are 
also called pondok , so the name rangkang in Atjeh 
is also applied to the whole institution. 

Bibliography'. C. Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atjehers, Batavia 1894, ii. 1 sqq.; do., De Islam 
in Nederlandsch- Indie , in Gesammelte Schriften , 
iv/ii. 377 sqq . ; De masdjids in inlandsche gods- 
dtenslscholen in de Padangsche bovenlanden , in 
R G., \. (1888), 318 sqq. (R. A. Kern) 
PASE, the name of a district on the 
north coast of Atjeh (Sumatra) which ac- 
cording to the prevalent native view stretches from 
the Djambo-Aje-river in the east to the other side 
of the Pase river in the west. The whole area is 
divided up into a number of little states each 
with an uVeibalang or chief. 

Pase at one time was a kingdom known throughout 
eastern Asia. The north coast of Atjeh was in the 
middle ages on the trade route by sea from 
Hindustan to China. Islam followed this route and 
firmly established itself from India on this coast, 
the first point in the east Indian archipelago which 
it reached. In the xuRh century we know there 
were already Muslim rulers here. One of these 
was Malik al-Salih (d. 1297), according to native 
tradition founder of the state and the man to 
make the country Muslim; his tomb made of 
stone imported from Cambay (India) has been 
discovered along with several other gravestones 
on the left bank of the Pase river, not far from 
the sea. The capital of the kingdom is said to 
have been here. A second capital rather more to 
the west was Samudra ; it was the royal residence 
when Ibn Battuta in the middle of the xiiith 
century twice visited the land, on his way to 
China and on the return journey. The present 
name of the island of Sumatra, by which it is 
known in the west, comes from Samudra — in 
Ibn Battuta: Sumatra. Pase was then a flourishing 
country on the coast; the ruler was king of the 
port, who himself sent out tiading-ships ; a ship 
belonging to him was seen by Ibn Battuta in the 
harbour of Ch’unchou (Fukien) in South China. 
Rife at the court was modelled on that of the 
Muhammadan courts of India. The ruler at this 
time was an ardent Muslim, who took a gieat 
interest in learning. He waged a victorious djihad 
on the natives in the hinterland. Leaden coins 
struck in the country and Chinese crude gold 
were the means of exchange. The chief food was 
rice. 

Shortly after Ibn Battuta left the country the 
king had to recognise the suzerainty of the 
Javanese Hindu empire of Madjapait (before 
of a queen or princess found near 
Lho Sukon has an Arabic inscription, dated 
79 1 (1389) a t the top of the stone and at the 
bottom an inscription in much weathered old 
Javanese script. It has not yet been read. The 
inese envoy Cheng Ho remarked in 1416 that 
Pi^? d rT aS involved 'n continual war with Nago 
as silkworms and pepper 

Port, P rod “ cts - The last-named attracted the 


j out by the sultan of the rising kingdom of Atjeh 
(i. e. Great Atjeh). Henceforth Pase was a depen- 
dency of Atjeh. The tombs of the rulers of the 
former kingdom were still an object of pilgrimage 
to the most famous sultan of Atjeh, Iskandar Than!, 
as late as 1048 (163S — 1639); at the present day 
even the memory of the old kingdom is extinct 
The mouth of the Pase river is silted up and the 
place where the capital stood is no longer re- 
cognisable. 

Pase exercised through the years a considerable 
influence in the Malay Archipelago through its 
Muslim scholars and missionaries. Javanese and 
Malay tradition have preserved their memory. 

Bibliography'. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Ver- 
spreide G esc hr if ten, lv/i. 402 sqq. • iv/ii. iot sqq . ; 
C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyages 
d'Ibn Batoutah, iv. 228 sqq.', W. P. Groeneveldt, 
Holes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca , 
in Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China 
and the Indian Archipelago , ser. ii., vol. i., 
London 1887, P- 171, 208 sqq.; J. P. Moquette, 
De eerste vorstcn van SamoeJra-Pase (Moord- 
Sumatra ), in Rapporten Oudheidk. Dienst 
Nederlatidsch- Indie , 1913, p. 1 sqq.; Oudheidk. 
Vers lag, ibid., 19 1 5, p. 1 27 sqq. 

(R. A. Kern) 

PASPJA (T., from the Pers. padiduiJi , probably 
influenced by Turkish baskak ), the highest 
official title of honour £ unwan or lakab ) 
in use in Turkey until quite recently and still 
surviving in certain Muslim countries 
originally parts of the Turkish empire (Egypt, 
‘Irak, Syria). It was always accompanied by the 
proper name like the titles of nobility in Europe 
but with this difference from the latter, that it 
was placed after the name (like the less im- 
portant titles of bey and efendi). In addition , 
being neither hereditary nor giving any rank to 
wives, nor attached to territorial possessions, it 
was military rather than feudal in character. It 
was however not leserved solely for soldiers but 
was also given to certain high civil (not religious) 
officials. 

The title of pasha first appears in the xin th 
century. It is difficult to define its original use 
exactly. The word had in any case early assumed 
and lost the vague meaning of “seigneur” ( dominus ) 
(cf. Dhvan-i turkl-i Sultan We led, p. 14; text 
of the year 712 = 1313, where Allah himself is 
invoked in the phrase Ey Pasha !). At this same 
period the title of pasha like that of sultan was 
sometimes given to women (cf. Isma c il Hakkl, 
Kitabeler, 1927, index, s. v. Kadem pasha, Selguk 
pasha), a practice which recurs only once again, 
and then exceptionally, in the xix th century in 
the case of the mother of the Khedive [cf. walidE 
sui.tan]. 

Under the Saldjuks of Anatolia the title of 
pasha (in as much as it was an abbreviation of 
Padishah and always by analogy with that of sultan) 
was given occasionally to certain men of religion 
who must also have at the same time been soldiers 
and whose history is not yet well known. To 
judge from the genealogy which c Ash?k-pasha-zade 
claims for himself, the title of pasha was already 
in use in the first half of the xiiith century. Mukhlis 
al-Din Musa Baba, alias Shaikh Mukhlis 01 Mukhlis 
Pasha had, according to c AlI Efendi, seized the power 
before the Karamanoghlu and in the same region, 
after the defeat of the Saldjuk Sultan Ghiyath al- 
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Dm Kaikhusraw II which took place in 1243 (cf* 
Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry , i. 177). 

At the end of the same century the title of 
pasha seems to have been added to the names 
of certain members (restricted in number) of the 
petty Turkish and Turkoman dynasties which 
shared Asia Minor 5 these are sometimes rulers, 
sometimes members of their families. It was the 
same in the principalities of Tekke, Aidin, Denizli 
and K!ztl-Ahmadli [cf. the article Turks, iv., p. 961] 
and probably also in other little kingdoms of 
Anatolia (cf. for Saiukhan, < Ali Pasha, according 
to Shihab al-Din b. al-'Umarl, at- Tcfrif etc. quoted 
by Kalkashandi, viii. 16, 14 ). 

In the family of c Othman, two individuals are 
credited with the title of pasha: c Ala 3 al-Din, 
son of c Othman, and Sulaiman, son of Orkhan. 

The case of c Ala 3 al-Dfn is very obscure. Two 
different individuals of this name have even been 
distinguished : the one being c Ala :) al-DIn Bey, son 
of c Othman, the other ‘Ala 3 al-Dm Pasha, “wazir” 
of c O£hman, and the two may have been confounded 
(cf. Huseyin Husameddin, c Alaeddin Bey , in T. T. 
E. M., years xiv. and xv., 4 articles). It may be 
added that the same individual or one of the 
two individuals in question may also have been 
a beylerbeyi (cf. Orudj’s chionicle, ed. Babinger, 
p. 15, l5 ). Whatever be the case with this insoluble 
problem, it seems certain that the title of pasha 
was early given to statesmen (cf. a Sinan Pasha 
under Orkhan : article TURKS, iv., p. 962). 

The title of pasha in any case very soon became | 
the prerogative of two classes of dignitaries : 1 . the j 
beylerbeyis of the provinces and 2. the wazirs of the ! 
capital. It was later extended to officials with > 
similar functions. 

In the second half of the xivffi centuiy (in j 
1 359 or 1362 ? ) Lala Shahin who, according to I 
the Ottoman historians, was the first (?) beylerbeyi I 
of the ‘Othmanlis, was given the title of pasha | 
at the same time as he received this office. The I 
same title was then given to the beylerbeyi of 
Anatolia (thus keeping up the idea of the two 
beylerbeyis , one of the right and one of the left 
wing) and later as new posts were created in the 
growing empire, extended to the other beylerbeyis 
or waits “governors-general”. 

It was the same with the wazirs, of whom the 
first (?) according to the Ottoman historians, was 
Djandarli Khalil surnamed Khair al-Din Pasha (in 
770=1368 — 1369). The number of the tvazirs 
[cf. wazir] who were called kubbe wezirleri down 
to the time of Ahmad III was raised to three and 
then to nine and the title of wazir , also given to 
high officials like the kapudan pasha , the nishandji , 
the defterdar , became more and more one of honour, 
carrying with it the title of pasha; but since at 
the beginning and for a considerable time in the 
capital itself there was only one wazir , the title 
of pasha, par excellence and without any addition, 
came to be applied to the prime minister (later ulu 
wezir or sadr a'zam), whence the expression pasha 
kapisi which was later replaced by that of bdb-i 
c ali , “Sublime Porte, the door of the first minister”. 

The increase in the number of pashas was not 
at first very rapid. M. d’Aramon mentions only 
4 o r 5 pashas or wezir- pashas and at the time he 
w'rote (in 1547 )., there were only three (Ayaz, 
Guzeldje Kasim and Ibrahim, all three of Christian 
origin). It is true that here he is referring only to 
the capital. 


In the provinces they were, and became, more 
numerous, and two classes of pashas were distin- 
guished: 1. the pashas of 3 horse-tails (tu gli ) or 
wazir (a rank which became more and more one 
of honour and extending to the provinces gradually 
absorbed that of bey lei bey i ) ; 2. the pashas of 
2 horse-tails or mir-miran (lank at first the Persian 
synonym for the Turkish beylerbeyi and the Arabic 
amir al-umara? but gradually became a lower rank). 
Besides, the old sandjak-beyis having in principle 
a right to only one horse-tail were promoted mir- 
miran and thus became pashas in their turn. 

After the Tanzimat the title of pasha was given 
to the four first (out of 9) grades of the civil 
(1. wezir, 2. bald, 3. ula, 4. sdnzye sinfl ewweli) 
or military (1. muskur , 2. birindyi ferik , 3. ferik , 
4. liwa) hierarchy and to the notables (3. rumeli 
beylerbeyi , 4. mir mi ran, with in practice unjustified 
extension to the fallen mzr-iil-iimerd 3 , in this case 
to the purely honorary rank of the sixth grade). 

The table of ranks having been abolished after 
the fall of the Ottoman Empire, the Turkish Republic 
retained the title of pasha for soldiers only. It 
has just been abolished by the Grand National 
Assembly of Ankara (Nov. 26, 1934). Instead of 
pasha one now uses general and in place of muskur , 
mareshal. 

In western usage the word was at first pronounced 
basha (the pronunciation pasha does not appear 
till the xviith century) : ltal. bascia. Low Latin 
bassa, Fr. bacha or bassa, Engl, bashaw, to say 
nothing of variant spellings. In Greek on the 
contrary, the form pasha is the oldest (xivth century) 
but probably under western influence we also find 
kasha (xvith century); cf. Ducange, Glossarium 
mediae et infimae Graecitatis, s. v. ^ttoktIxc,. 

The pronunciation as baspa by Europeans is due 
either to the influence of Arabic in Egypt or to 
a confusion with the old Turkish title of basha 
(cf. at the end of the article). 

Etymology of the word pasha: we shall 
examine the various etymologies that have been 
proposed. 

1. Pers. pay-i shah “foot of the sovereign”. This 
explanation, which was based on the fact that in 
ancient Persia there were officials called “eyes of 
the king”, is found already in Trevoux’s Dictionary 
(s. v. bacha) and was revived by G. v. Hammer. — 
It is to be rejected. 

2. Turk, bash “head, chief” already suggested 
by Antoine Geuffroy ( Briesze description de la Court 
du Grand Pure , 154 2 ) and by Leunclavius (Lowen- 
klau), Pandectes historiae turcicae , suppl. to his 
Annales (1588). Cf. also Trevoux’s Diet, and Barbier 
de Meynard, Suppl . — It is to be rejected. — 
Cf. the following word. 

3. Turk, basji-agha taken (for the purposes of 
proof) in the meaning of “elder brother”. This 
is the etymology accepted in Turkey until lately 
(Mehmed Thureiya, Sid/ill-i c Othmdni, iv. 738; 
Shams al-Din Sami, Kdmus-i tit? hi, s. v. pasha) 
and based on the fact that Sulaiman Pasha and 
C Ala 3 al-Din Pasha were the elder brothers of 
OrWian and v Othman respectively. c Al! Efendi in 
his Kunh ul-Akhbdr written in 1593 — 1 599 (v. 
49, 23 ) and c Othman-zade Ahmad Ta 3 ib (d. 1724) 
called attention to this use of the word pasha 
among the Turkomans {Hadikat al-lVuzard\ 
Istanbul 1271, p. 4, 16). Heidborn {Manuel de 
Droit Public et Administratif Ottoman , Vienna 
1908, p. 186, note a) also says that pasha 
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means “elder brother” among the Greeks of Kara- e< 
mania, but there seems to be nothing to conhim L c 
these isolated statements. Some Turkish lexico- a 

graphers like Ahmad Wefik (under * 4 >) and | 

Salahi have admitted this etymology but by two | 
stages : pasha comes from the Turkish title basha j 
which is for bash-agha. The title of basha to be 0 
discussed below does really seem to come from j q 
bash-agha but, contrary to what I at first thought, | Q 
has nothing to do with pasha. n 

4. Pers. padishah “sovereign”. — Etymology, the 
only admissible one (with however the possibility ( 
of the influence mentioned under 5), proposed by | a 
the Turkish-Russian dictionary of Boudagov (1869) j 
and later revived by the Russian Encyclopaedia , e 
of Brockhaus and Efron. It had previously been j 0 
proposed by d’Heibelot (under pascha , a propos of ; 
the spelling with final /(). This explanation is based ; ^ 
on the use of the words sultan and padishah , as the | 
titles most often placed after the names when applied ( 
to individuals of high rank in the religious world , 
(dervishes). Cf. Giese, in TurkTyat Medjmidasl, i., | ( 
1925, p. 164. It seems that one can even explain ( 
by padishash the obscure phrase used by Orkhan 
to 'Ala 1 al-Din Pasha in ‘Ashik-pasha-zade (ed. j ( 
(Giese, p. 34 — 35 ) before the latter asks leave to 
retire (cf. abovel. Orkhan says “You will be pasha for , 
me” Now a few lines earlier he had asked him to 
be a coban pad: skull, i.e. a shepherd for his people, j 
On the other hand, it will be noted that the ; 
title of pasha is often used not only as an alter- 
native for padishah but also for shah. Heie are 
a few examples: ! 

Shudja 1 al-Din Sulaiman, of the dynasty of KTzll 
Ahmedli, is called Sulaiman Padishah in Ibn Bat- 
tuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, ii. 343) and 
Sulaiman Pa^ha in Shihab al-Uin b. al- Oman 
al-Tchlf hi ’ l-ilustalah al-sharlf, Cairo 1312. 
p. 4: written basha, following the Arabic script) 
and in Munadjdjirn Bashi (111. 30). The son and 
successor of this ruler, Ibrahim, is called Shah in 
Ibn al-'Omari and Pasha in Munadjdjirn Bashi. — In 
the Dustur-mnu-i Enivcrt (ed. Mukrimin Khalil, 
p. 83-84) Sulaiman Pasha, son of Orkhan, is called 
■Shah Sulaiman (with poetical inversion). — ‘All b. 
Cicek (Cecek), the Ilkhanian governor of Baghdad 
(d. 1336), is called ‘All Pasha by Ibn al-'Omari. 
According to Nazmi-zade ( Gulshen-t K h ula f a , Con- 
stantinople 1143), he is also found in some MSS. 
as ‘All Shah. He is also called ‘All Padishah (Cl. 
Huart, Histoire de Bagdad, p. 10). — In the oriental 
dialects the title of padishah is given to petty 
local rulers; there it has taken the form, not of 
pasha but of patsha (Kirghiz) and pbtsho (Ozbeg). 

5. Turk, baskak (variants bashkak 3 , bashkan ') 
“governor, chief of police” (Dictionary of Pavet de 
Courteille and under basmak in that of Boudagov). 
This woid of the “Khwarizmian language” according 
to Vullers came into use in Persia (Ilkhanid). 
Among the Mongols it meant the commissioners 
and high commissioners sent by them to the con- 
quered provinces (of the west only r), notably in 
Russia. The accepted etymology is from the verb 
basmak , “to press, crowd, oppress, impress”, whence 
the meaning “oppressor, extortioner” for baskak , an 
official, it is noted (cf. the Russian and Polish 
encyclopaedias), whose main duty was to collect 
taxes and tribute. However extraordinary such an 
explanation of an official title may appear it seems 
to be confirmed by the parallelism with the Mongol 


equivalent of baskak which is darugha or darogha 
[q. V.] and which may be compared with darukhu, 
a Mongol verb, synonymous with basmak in the 
sense of “to impress”. These may however be po- 
pular etymologies. 

Schefer in his edition of the Voyage de At. 
d'Aramon (p. 238, note 3) says “The etymology 
of the word pacha given by Geuffroy (from the 
Turkish bach) is wrong. Pacha is a softened form 
of the word bachqaq or pachqaq which means a 
military governor”. 

Carpini renders the Mongol baskak by baschati 
(variants in the MS.: bascati, bastaci-, cf. The tests 
and versions of John de PL Carpini..; London, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1903, p. 67 and 261 notes). In the 
edition of 1598 (Hakluyt) there is a marginal note 

“Basha, vox Tartarica qua utuntur Turci”. This also 

implies a confusion between the words baskak and 
pasha. 

It is not impossible that there was actually some 

■ confusion among the Turks themselves between 
I padishah {pasha) and the title baskak , the synonym 
| of the Mongol darn glia. We had thought of this 
! even before we saw the notes of Schefer and 
j Hakluyt. It may be noted that the title of p a §fl a 
| (which is not found in Persian sources, as Mu- 
I hammad Kazwlni kindly informs us) was applied 

either to Anatolians, subject in fact or in theory 
to the Mongols, or to officials of the Mongol 
Ilkhans (like the governor of Baghdad mentioned 
j above ; cf. also puser-i 'All Pasha alluded to 
in the Bezm-u Kezm of ‘Aziz b. Ardashir Astar- 
abadi [ed. Koprulu, p. 249, *])• . The confusion 
could be explained the more easily as one finds 
(rarely it is true) the form bashkak (Djuwainl, 
Td’rTkh-i Djahan-Gusha of 1260, ed. Muhammad 
Kazwlni, ii. 83, note 9; in this passage there is a 
1'eference to a Kh"arizmian official of 609, 1. e- 
before the Mongol conquest). 

It may be suggested that but for the influence 
of this confusion with the title bashkak that of 
pasha would never have attained such importance. 

The Turkish title of basha. — This title which is 
not to be confused with the preceding, nor with 
the Arabic or old eastern pronunciation of it, was 
also put after the proper name but was applied 
only to soldiers and the lower grades of officers 
(especially janissaries) and, it seems, also to notables 
in the provinces [Meninski, Thesaurus , i., col. 6 2 
and 294, 1 . 18; Ofiomasticon , col. 427; d Herbelot, 
s. v. pascha ; Yiguier, Elements de la langue turque, 

1 1790, p. 218, 309, 327; Zenker, p. 164, col. 2 

r (probably following Meninski) ; De La 
f Voyages , 1727, i. 180 note a; cf. Ewliya Celebi, 

■ v. 107 6 , 216 > 8 ; Na'ima, v. 71"; Ismail Hakki, 

l Ki labeler (aJAz p. 41 and 8)]. De La Boullaye- 

Le-Gouz ( Voyages , 1657, p. 59 and 55 2 ) a,s0 

j distinguishes the title from baclia and translates 
r it by “monsieur”. Meninski, loc. cit., also notes 
s the pronunciation bashi which is not to be 

" taken as the word bash followed by the possessive 
" suffix of the 3rd pers. - 1 ; Meninski knew Turkish 
b too well to make such a mistake. As to the pro- 
e nunciation beshe (given by Chloros, s. v. pasha) it 
h comes from the spelling (cf. e. g. Ahmad 

;t Wefik Pasha, Zoraki Tabib , act i., sc. 2, ironically 
n applied to a woman) but Meninski pronounces 
is basha , even with this spelling. 

ol As the lexicographers have sometimes confused 
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basket and pasha , some have thought that kasha 
also meant “elder brother” (Mehmed Salahi. Kamus-i 
c othmani , ii. 291 sqq. followed by Chloros). I think 
we have two separate problems and that basha is 
really for bash-agha but with the meaning of “agka 
(military title) in chief”. The kazoos (also called 
janissaries or yasahcf) were called ba sh- agh a (ac- 
cording to Roehrig). On the other meanings of 
bash-agha and in general for more details on some 
of the points dealt with here see Deny, Sommaire 
des Archives turques dit Caire. 

Note on the accentuation. — In the word pasha 
the tonic accent is on the last syllable (pasha). In 
the word basha it is on the first (kasha) as is 
shown by the weakening of the final vowel in 
the pronunciation bashi, already mentioned. 

(J. Deny) 

PASHALIK (t.), means 1. the office or title | 
of a pasha [q. v.]; 2. the territory under the > 
authority of a pasha (in the provinces). 

After some of the governors called sandqak-beyi 
(or mtr-lizva) had been laised to the dignity of 
pasha , their territories (sa)idjak or lizoa\ q. v.) 
also received the name of pashalik. 

Early in the xixth century of 158 sandjak s 70 
were paslialiks. Of these 25 were pasha sandiaghi , j 
i. e. sandjah s in which were the capitals of an 
eydlel , the residence of the governor-general or wall 
of a piovince. For further details, cf. Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson, Tableau general de V Empire Othornan , 
vii. 307. (J. Deny) 

PASHTO. [See Afghanistan, i. 149 sq.] 

PASIR. The sultanate of Pasir in S. E. 
Borneo comprises the valley of the Pasir or 
Kendilo river, which, rising in the north on the 
borders of Kutei runs in a southeasterly direction 
along the eastern borders of the Beratos range 
and turning east finally reaches the straits of 
Malacca through a marshy district. The country, 
about 1,125 sq. km. in area, is still covered by 
primitive forest, in so far as the scanty population, 
which is found mainly in Pasir, the residence of the 
sultan, and in Tanah Grogot, that of the official 1 
administration, has not cleared the trees to make ; 
ricefields. Although some gold, petroleum and 1 
coal are found in Pasir, Europeans have not 
exploited them, still less do they practice agri- 
culture. A European administrative official was 
first stationed in 1901 at Tanah Grogot at the 
mouth of the Kendilo river. Pasir is theiefore a 
good example of the Borneo coast state which as 
regards Islam has developed independently of 
European influence. The population of the sul- 
tanate is estimated roughly at 17,000. It consists 
of Dayaks who live by growing rice, of immigrant 
Bandjarese and Buginese from Celebes, who control 
the trade ; they are found chiefly in the flat j 
country at the liver mouth. On the coast the l 
Badjos, a people of fishermen, live in their villages \ 
built on piles in the sea. Of the 9,000 Dayaks 
about 4,000 have adopted Islam, while 5,000 in 
the highlands are pagans. The 5,000 Buginese 
have a predominating influence in view of their 
large numbers and their prosperity; the 1,200 
Bandjarese are of less importance. There are very ’ 
few Europeans and about 50 Chinese and Arabs 
in Pasir. 

Half of the population are therefore foreigners, 
but like the Dayaks they belong to the Malay race 
and mix with one another. 

Pasir is despotically ruled by the sultan and 


1 the members of his family; the people have no 
I voice in the government. Alongside of the sultan 
1 and his presumed successor there is a council 
I of five notables which the sultan consults on im- 
portant occasions ; this is also the highest court 
of the country. These notables and a number of 
other members of the sultan’s family have estates 
as fiefs. Since 1844 each sultan on his accession has 
concluded a treaty with the Netherlands Indian 
authority. In 1908 they declared themselves vassals 
of the Netherlands Indian government. In 1900 
the right to collect duties on imports and exports 
and taxes, as well as the monopoly of opium 
and salt, was ceded to the government in return 
for compensation. This amounts to i6,Soo gulden 
yearly of which 11,200 go to the sultan and 5,600 
to the notables. 

The sultan still collects the following taxes : 
a poll-tax from adult males; 1/10 of the yields of 
the rice-fields and forest products, 2 cocoanuts 
from each fruit-bearing tree; also military service. 
He also has an income from the administration 
of justice in the capital. 

From the very legendary history of the country 
it may be gathered that this despotic government 
which is foreign to the Dayaks was introduced 
from eastern Java. Under the ruling caste are the 
chiefs of lower rank, priests and landowners and 
freemen as a middle class. At the beginning of 
this century there were still slaves and debtor- 
slaves as the lowest class in Pasir; although slavery 
had long been abolished in other states of the 
Indies under Dutch influence. As is usual among 
other I >ayak tribes, slaves go about like free men, 
take part in all festivities and games, may own 
property and aie not even distinguished by dress. 
If their debt is paid to their master by some one, 

; they go over to the latter. Slave*-, are not sold. 

As the social condition of the Muslim Buginese, 
Bandjarese and Badjos have already been described 
elsewhere, the following remarks are confined to 
the pagan Dayaks and their Muslim relatives, 
the Pasirese. 

According to tradition, an Arab (Tuan Said) 
brought Islam to Pasir. His marriage with the 
daughter of the reigning chief did much to further 
the progiess of Islam in the country. 

As to the Pasirese, their social life was only 
superficially affected by Islam. In their daily life 
a pagan conception of the worship of the deity 
and of the world of spirits still prevails. The old 
belief in the important influence of spirits on the 
fate of man and reliance upon their signs are 
evidence of this. 1 he fact also is significant that 
throughout Pasir there is only one ?;iissigit and 
a few smaller places of worship. The number of 
Muslim priests and hadjdjls is also small nor is 
the enthusiasm to make the pilgrimage to Mecca 
great. On important occasions appeal is made for 
assistance to the spirits ; this is particularly the 
case with illness among the Pasirese, who hold 
the pagan blian feasts, which are also celebrated 
in South Borneo. Amid a great din of gongs and 
drums which can be heard a long way off, the 
pagan priest (balian) becomes possessed by' the 
spirit which then communicates to him the remedy 
for the illness. Even in the capital Pasir, exclusively 
inhabited by Muhammadans, the advice of the 
bahan ls^sought; only during the month of Ramadan 
the sultan forbids this. 

How attached the upper classes of Pasir still 
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are to animistic views is evident from the legend 
still current according to which Sultan Adam in 
the middle of the last centuiy used to isolate him- 
self for several days in the year on the mountain 
of the spirits, Gunung Melikat; he had concluded, 
it was said, a mariiage there with a female djinn 
from which a son named Tendang was born. This 
son, who has the gift of making himself invisible, 
is said to live on the island of Madura where he 
married a princess of the djinn. He appears from 
time to time in Pasir, when he is invited by a 
great sacrificial feast (formerly also human sacri- 
fice). These feasts aie still celebrated occasionally, 
especially in order to free the land from mis- 
fortune and sickness. In the village of Busui a 
house has been built for Tendang with a roof in 
three parts, which is built on a large pole and 
thus resembles a dove-cote. 

The revenues of the priests consist of what they 
collect at the end of the month of fasting in 
zakat and pitra , everyone giving what he can and 
the chiefs exercise no pressure. A priest also 
receives a small fee at a marriage or divorce. 

The calendar now in general use in the sultanate 
if the Muhammadan. As elsewhere among the Dayaks 
the tilling of the fields begins when a particular 
constellation becomes visible in the heavens. 

The family life of the Pasirese has developed 
to some extent according to Muslim ritual. Among 
the followers of Islam, marriage is performed through 
the intermediary of a priest, with the father or j 
another man as wait, but only after an agreement I 
has been come to about the very considerable 
dowry. This is paid to the parents of the bride ; 
she herself only receives a small part of it. 
According to Dayak custom young people are al- 
lowed to meet very freely before marriage. A 
marriage feast is marked by a very considerable 
consumption of palm-wine. The man remains at 
least a year in the home of his parents-in-law 
before he can take a home of his own. Divorce 
is very frequent because attention is seldom paid 
to the wishes of the woman in the negotiations 
between the parents. Man and woman retain 
their property after marriage \ after a divorce 
this goes back to the family. Property acquired 
duiing marriage is divided into two equal por- 
tions between husband and wife. After the death 
of one or the other the survivor inherits all. 
Only a few families follow the Muslim law. The 
followers of Islam are buried with Muhammadan 
rites. 


Bibliography'. A. II. F. J. Nusselein t 
Beschrijving van het landschap Pasir , in B. T. 
L. V 1905. (A. W. XlEUWENHUIS) 

PASSAROWITZ. [See Pozarevac.] 
PASWAN-O GH LU (written 5 

cf. Aa/nus al-A^lam^ ii. 1467) or Pazwant-O gh ln 
* n “Abd al-Rahman Sharaf, Tcirlkh , 


ii. 280) or, according to the new' orthography, Paz- 

vantoglu (Hamit ve Muhsin, Turkiye Tarihi , p. 423) 

but on his own seal “Pazwand-zade c Othman M (in 

Oreskow, see the rebel Pasha of Vidin 

( ii. * * * * * * * x 75 ^ 1807). His family originated in Tuzla in 

Bosnia, but his grandfather Paswan Agha, for his 

services in the Austrian wars, was, granted two 
fatW^rf ar Vidln m Bulgaria about 1739. Othman’s 

it* p r aD - 0ghiu not - 

also a rich Lr ages - Ut as baira klar etc. was 
and P'o-nment man (ayany on account 


of his defiant attitude, however, he w f as put to 
death by the local governor. 

c Othnian himself only escaped death by escaping 
into Albania, but after taking part in the war of 
1787 — 17S9 as a volunteer, he returned to his 
native town. Very soon he was in the field again 
and fought with distinction, returning to Vidin in 
1791. From there he organised with his men 
raiding expeditions into Wallachia and Serbia. 
When the sultan wanted to punish him for this 
he cast off his allegiance in 1793, took to the 
mountains and at the end of 1794 captured Vidin 
with his robber band and became the real ruler 
in the pashalik there. Vidin, which he fortified 
again, thus became a meeting-place for robbers and 
discontented janissaries who were driven out of 
Serbia in 1792, and he himself became the popular 
leader of all those w r ho opposed the refoiins of 
Selim III. 

In 1795 Paswan-Oghlu even attacked the gover- 
nor of Belgrade, Hadjdjl Mustafa Pasha, a supporter 
of the reformers, who had been given the task of 
disposing of him ; strong bodies of troops w r ere sent 
by the Porte but wdthout success. In consequence 
negotiations were begun at the end of 1795 but 
Paswan-Oghlu remained practically independent in 
the whole of Upper Bulgaiia. 

But since the Porte did not also formally recognise 
him, Paswan-Oghlu drove the official governor 
out of Vidin and in 1797 attacked the adjoining 
pashaltks: in the east his forces occupied or 
threatened a number of places in Bulgaria (but 
they were defeated at Varna) and in the south they 
attacked Nish [q. v.] without success; in the west 
they advanced up to Belgrade, occupied the town 
but were driven back from its foi tress by the 
resistance of the Turks and Serbs whom Hadjdjl 
Mustafa had armed. As a result of this and because 
of Paswan-Oghlu’s negotiations with France and 
Russia the Porte in 1798 sent an army of 100,000 
men against him under Admiral Kucuk Husain 
Pasha. He besieged Vidin in vain until October 
and had to withdraw with heavy losses. This 
defeat and Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt induced 
Turkey to come to terms, nominally at least, with 
Paswan-Oghlu and give him the rank of Pasha 
of three tails (1799). 

Nevertheless he declared himself against the 
reforms, against the central government and even 
against Selim 111 ; he also sent several expeditions 
to plunder Wallachia (1800 and 1801) and incited 
the janissaries who had in the meanwhile returned 
to Belgrade to occupy the fortress (in the summer 
of 1801) and to murder Hadjdjl Mustafa Pasha 
(at the end of the year). 

At this time he repeatedly asked the Czar to 
number him among his faithful subjects and also 
offered his services to France. The Porte, which 
shortly before had forgiven Paswan-Oghlu every- 
thing, from 1803 declared war on him again, but 
the Serbian rising of 1804 diverted their attention. 
Paswan-Oghlu himself had to fight in the western 
part of his territory against Pintzo's rising (1805)* 
The appearance of the Russians on the left bank 
of the Danube (1806) induced him to offer his 
services to the Porte but the latter instead gave 
the supreme command to the commander of Ruscuk. 
This embittered him so much that he resolved to 
defend only his own territory against the allied 
Russians and Serbians but he died soon afterwards 
on Jan. 27, 1807. 
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That Paswan-Oghlu was able to hold out so 
long was due to the state of the Ottoman empire 
at the time, to his personal ability and foresight 
(he never abandoned Vidin!) but for the most 
part to luck. Within his area he collected customs 
and taxes, ruled strictly and despotically, although 
not entirely without mildness and justice. Although 
his health was rather poor as a result of too 
great mental strain, ambition led him to aim at 
independence as evidence of which we have the 
coins struck by him and known as Pazvanceta. 

Bibliography. Various notes on Paswan- 
Oghlu are already found in the contemporary 
travels of G. A. Oliver (1801) and L. Pouque- 
ville (1805), but it is not till the Notes stir 
Passvan-Oglou iyj8 — 1807 par I adj udant-com- 
mandant Meriage , of the French agent in Vidin 
(1S07 — 1808), that we have a complete picture 
of him which is still the best account of his 
career; these Notes were edited by Grgur Jaksic 
in La Revue Slave (vol. i., Paris 1906, p. 261— 
279 and 418 — 429; vol. ii., 1906, p. 139 — 
144 and 436 — 448; vol. iii., 1907, p. 138 — 
144 and p. 278 — 28S) and transl. in the Glas- 
nik zemaljskog muzeja (vol. xvii., Sarajevo 1906, 
p. 173 — 216) into Serbokroat. — Also: J. W. 
Zinkeisen, G. O.R. in Europa , vii., Gotha 1863, 
p.230-241; C. Jirecek, Geschichte tier Bulgaren^ 
Prague 1876, p. 486 — 503; Iv. Pavlovic, Ispisi 
iz francuskih arhiva , Belgrade 1890, especially 
p. 103 — 128 (diplomatic repoits regarding 
Paswan-Oghlu, 1795 — 1807); M. Gavrilovic, in 
La Grande Encyclopedic, vol. xxvi., Paris n. d., 
p. 68; St. Novakovic, Tursko carstvo pred srpski 
ustanak rjSo — 1804 , Belgrade 1906, p. 332 — 
389; M. Vukicevic, Karadorde , vol. i., Belgrade 
1907, p. 166 — 176 and 185 — 208; P. Oreskov, 
Nikolko dokumenta za Pazvantoglu i Sofroni 
Vracanski ( 1800 — 1812) [from the Russian 
Foreign Ministry], in Sbornik of the Bulgarian 
Academy of Science, vol. iii., Sofia 1914, 
article 3, p. 1 — 55; V. Coro vie, in Narodna 
enciklopcdija , vol. iii., Zagreb 1928, p. 272. 

(Fehim BajraKtarevic) 
PATANI, an administrative district of 
Siam in the extreme south of the kingdom on 
the east coast of the peninsula of Malacca; it is 
bounded on the south by the Malay states of 
Kglantan and Kedah, both under British protection. 
The whole district is made up of seven Malay 
petty states, each with its own native chief who 
is assisted by a Siamese official. Malay forms of 
government are allowed to remain. In the capital 
of the same name resides the Siamese High 
Commissioner of the district. His advice has to 
be obeyed by the rulers of the states. 

The native inhabitants are Muslims. Friday and 
other mosques are distinguished. The latter are 
called surau and have their own staffs. All the 
states have law-courts: the shat fa is followed in 
matters of family law, Siamese law in other cases. 

Patani is a very mountainous country. There is 
only a strip of plain on the coast. The area is 
about 13,000 sq. km. and the number of inhabitants 
about 350,000; the great majority aie Malays, ' 
the remainder being Siamese and Chinese. There 
are few roads. The railway which connects the 
Siamese Southern railway with the English lines in 
Malacca cuts through the country a short distance 
from the coast. Agriculture is of little importance: 
only in the environs of Patani and in Nawng- 


Chik rice is cultivated. A large number of the 
people live by fishing; the fish caught are salted 
with salt obtained locally. Tin-mining is increasing. 
The exports include dried fish, salt, cattle, elephants 
and tin. Intercourse with Bangkok and Singapore is 
maintained by small steamers. The revenues amount 
to £ 45,000, of which one third is allotted to the 
Malay ruleis as private income for themselves and 
their families, one third goes to administration, 
and a third set asidef or special purposes, is also 
as a rule used for administrative purposes. 

Fra Odorigo of Pordenone in 1323 mentions a 
place called Paten in this region, which he identifies 
with Thalamasyn. It is doubtful whether the re- 
ference is to Patani. The first certain occurrence 
of the name is in the xvith century when the 
Portuguese begin to come here to trade. Patani 
has for centuries belonged to Siam. Advancing 
southwards the Thai reached Ligor about 1284 
(on the coast, a little N. W. of Patani; Sukhotai 
inscription); in 1350 the whole of the peninsula 
of Malacca was under Siamese rule; the conquest 
of Patani took place between those dates. The 
Ndgarakrtdgama in 1365 mentions Djere, the 
modern Djering, one of the seven states of the 
district with its capital on the sea, a little east 
of the town of Patani, as conquered by the Javanese 
kingdom of Madjapait. Soon after the conquest 
of the town of Malacca in 15 1 1, the Portuguese 
began to trade in Patani. Many Portuguese settled 
here. About 1600 the Dutch and English appeared; 
Patani at this time was a prosperous centre of 
trade, a station between Malacca and China and 
a depot for the exchange of goods from China 
on the one side, and the most important harbours 
of the East Indian Archipelago on the other. 
When this last activity began to decline about 
1620, the place lost its importance and the Europeans 
abandoned their settlements. 

It is not definitely known when Patani became 
converted to Islam. About 1600 it was a Muham- 
madan country; the queen ruling at this time had 
succeeded her husband fifteen years before; in all 
probability the country was already Muhammadan 
at an earlier date when Mendez Pinto (1 534, 1540) 
visited it. According to native tradition, the con- 
queror of the land, Chaw' Sri Bangsa, a son of the 
Siamese king, converted the country to Islam, 
after adopting it himself and taking the name 
and title of Sultan Ahmad Shah. He is said to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of Malacca; this 
suggests that Malacca was the power that caused 
the conversion. Malacca, as is well known, was 
during the xyth century the predominant power 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

Bibliography. G. P. Rouffaer, Oudstc ont- 
dekkingstochtcn tot 1447, in Encyclopaedic van 
Neaerlandsch-Iniie , s. v. Tochten , iv. 380 (with 
bibld ) ; P. A. Tiele, De Europeers in den 
Maleischen Archipel , in Btjdragen Kon. Institute! , 
ser. 4, iii. 35, 66; iv. 301; vi. 178 sqq . ; viii. 
77 i ser. 5, i. 267 sqq . : ii. 241 sqq . ; Begin aide 
l oot tgangh van de Oost-Indische Co/npagnie , 
Amsterdam 1646, i. 7; Peter Floris, ed.‘ More- 
land ( Hakluyt Society , Sec. ser. lxxiv.), London 
1 934 1 1 - j- Xewbold, B/itisk Settlements in 
Malacca , London 1839, ii. 67 sqq . ; Ndgara- 
krtagama , ed. Krom, the Hague 1919, p. 51; 
F. Mendez Pinto, Wonderljke rase. Amsterdam 
l6 53 ; A- w. Graham, Siam. London 1912. 

(R. A. Kern) 
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PATHAN. [See Afghanistan, i. 149 ■(?'/■] 
PAULA, the name given in the Moghul Emperor 
Akbar's monetary system to the '/ 4 dam paisa). 

(J. Allan) 

PECENEGS, a people of Turkish stock 
of the middle ages. Their name occurs in 
numerous variants (Badjnak, Pacnak, mtT^xfnou, 
n xr^ivixxi, Patzinacitae, Patzinacae, Piecinigi, Pm- 
cenakiti, Pecenaci etc.: also Bysseni, Bessi, in 
Hungaiian Besenyuk, etc.). There is no longer 
any doubt that they were a branch of the Turkish 
race. Rashid al-Din (xiii th century; see ghazan) 
and Mahmud Kashghari (1073) number them among 
the Ghuzz [q. v.] tribes; the latter (Diiean Lughat 
a l- Turk. i. 27; cf. K. Cs A., i. 36) P^s them in 
the northern group of Turkish peoples, to which the 
Kipcak, Oghuz, etc. belong and describes them 
“as next to the Rhomaeans” i e. the most westerly 
Turkish tribe. 

In all probability the Pecenegs separated very 
early from their brethren in the original home 
of the Turks 111 Turkestan. Their earlier home 
is said to have been the Emba-Ural-\ olga region, 
which according to Bakri and Gardizi was 30 
days' journey in length and breadth. There they 
remained probably for a considerable time, their 
neighbours being the Khazars in the S. \\ . and 
the” Oghuz in the S. E., and they traded with 
Persia and KhAaiizm. 

But by S60 the Oghuz began to move westwards 
and to drive the Pecenegs from the Ural region. 
Towards the end of the ixth century the Oghuz 
( (Jzen, O Z&t) came to terms with the Khazars 
and drove the main body of the Pecenegs from 
their old home, so that in 922 Ibn Fadlan found 
only a small remnant of the Pecenegs there ; ac- 
cording to De aJministrando impei'io (p. 166), the 
latter remained there of theii own accord. 

The fugitive Pecenegs came up against the 
Magyars, drove them into Hungary and occupied 
thefr lands, at fust the territory between tiie Don 
and the Dnieper and later as far as the Danube. 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos (c. 950) says this 
took place “fifty years ago”, but the chronicler 
Regino (d. 915) dates it exactly in 889. The 
power of the Pecenegs in the end extended from 
South Russia over Bessarabia and Moldavia up 
to the Eastern Carpathians. 

Warlike and powerful as they were the Pecenegs 
weie a constant danger to their neighbours. Here 
however we can only briefly mention their relations 
with Hungary, Russia and Byzantium. In the course 
of the xth and xi'h centuries they frequently at- 
tacked Hungary from the Eastern Carpathians 
or settled peacefully in various Hungarian districts 
(cf. the map of their settlements in Nemetlg Die 
Inschriften dcs Schatzcs von Kagy-Szcnt-Miklos , I. 
Beilage). In the xiiith century the Peceneg settle- 
ments in Hungary still enjoyed certain special 
political privileges. They finally became merged 
in the Romans. 

With the Russians, the Pecenegs were early 
on friendly terms (according to the De adm. imp ., 
p. 69, they sold them cattle, horses and sheep); 
sometimes they were their allies against Byzantium 
and Bulgaria (in the time of Igor, 941), hut more 
frequently they were attacking the Russians. In 
the year 968 they besieged Kiev, in 971 they 
killed the Grand Duke Sviatoslav on his way 
back from Bulgaria and the Russians had to build 
a number of fortifications against them. Their last 


attack (1034) was completely repulsed. A little 
later (1065) they were being hard pressed by the 
advancing Uzen and moved more and more towards 
the Danube and later also back to the Balkan 

peninsula. . , 

The Byzantine impeiial historian in De adm. 
imp, (p. 68) recommends the maintenance of 

peaceful relations with the Pecenegs and there was 
actually an alliance with them but by 970 we 
find them fighting with the Russians against 
Byzantium. Henceforth the Pecenegs were con- 
tinually at war with the Byzantines until the 
emperor Alexius I in 1091 routed them completely 
at the mouth of the Maritza and in 1122 John 11 
inflicted another heavy defeat upon them. Of the 
remnants of the Pecenegs some were taken into 
the military service of the Byzantines and some 
settled in the Balkan, especially in Bulgaria. 
The Gagauz [q. v.] are sometimes regarded as 
what was left of them but their present language 
gives very little evidence of this (cf. vol. iv., 
p. 992). Nevertheless a number of Balkan place- 
names still recall the fact that the Pecenegs were 
once theie. 

With the nomadic nature of the Pecenegs it is 
obvious that the tribal organisation was^an 
important factor. According to C. Porphyrogennetos 
the Pecenegs were divided into eight tribes (four 
beyond and four on this side of the Dnieper) with 
as many great chiefs and into 40 clans with petty 
chiefs. The names of the tribes according to 
Nemeth were maiiily derived from the names ot 
horses and from titles of the supreme chief e. g. 
Zupow/.zXniv = suvu Kitl-bey , i. e. “the tribes o 
Kid-bey, with grey horses". The three tribes who 
weie prominent for bravery and distinction are called 
Kangar (Ksey} cep) by Porphyrogennetos. Of the names 
1 of chiefs that of the tribe of Jula (Ik /Aa), namely 
Korkut [q.v.], is probably the most remarkable. 
In the time of Kedrenos (ii. 581 — 582) there 
1 were thirteen Peceneg tribes “each of which had 
inherited its name from its ancestor and chief . 

We know very little about the religion of the 
Pecenegs. According to Bakri, they were formerly 
fire-worshippers (Magians) but according to other 
sources there were already a considerable nunibei 
of Muslims among them by the beginning of 
the tenth century. 

As to the Peceneg language, Anna Com- 
nena (xii'h century) already asserts its identity 
■ with that of the Romans [see kipcak]. U util 
recently its scanty remains consisted almost entirely 
of the names of the Peceneg tribes, chiefs and 
fortresses listed by C. Porphyrogennetos. But when 
in 1931 Nemeth succeeded in deciphering t e 
inscriptions of the treasure of Nagy-Szent- 
j Miklos, it became evident to him that the go 
and silver vessels contained in it belonged to the 
Peceneg chief Bota-ul Caban (c. 900 — 920) and 
that we had here further specimens of the Peceneg 
language; fiorn these he concluded that the language 
of the Pecenegs was closely connected with that 
of the Romans in Hungary and that of the Codex 
Cumanicus. The characters of these inscriptions 
may be called Peceneg runes, which belong to 
the family of the Kok-turk script and are closely 
connected with the Hungarian runes. 

In conclusion, from the fact that there are two 
i baptismal fonts in the treasure of Nagy-Szent- 
Miklos it may be assumed that several Peceneg 
1 chiefs were converted to Christianity. Very 
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little more is known of the Pecenegs; cf. however 
the index to K. Dieterich (s. Bid/.). 

Bibliography. The earliest Arabic (Ibn 
Rusta and Bakri) and Persian (Gardizi) records 
of the Pecenegs are based on Djaihani (tenth 
century) and on a source of the first half of 
the ix<h century so that they only refer to the 
earlier home of the Pecenegs: Mas'udi’s account 
however includes the period after they were 
driven from the Volga legion. Both groups of 
sources have been used by J. Marquart and W. 
Barthold. — Also: Constantinos Porphyrogen- 
netos, ed. Bonn, vol. iii. (1S40) see index 
historicus (the whole of ch. 37 deals with the 
Pecenegs); P. Golubovskiy, Peienegi , torki i 
polovci do nashestviya tutor' , Kiev 1884; Sh. 
Sami Bey, Kamus al-A'lam , ii. 1306; K. 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Lit- 
teratur 2 , 1897, p. 1105, G. ; Enciklopediceski 
Slovar' Brokgaus-Efron , vol. xxiii., St. Peters- 
burg 1898, p. 538 sq. ; J. Marquart, Osteuropaische 
und ostasiatische Streifzuge, Leipzig 1903, s. index; 
Rival Nagy Lexikona , vol. iii., Budapest 1911, 
s. v. Besenyok ; K. Dieterich, Byzanlinische Quel/en 
zur Lander- und Volkerkunde , 1912, part ii., 
esp. p. 51 — 58, 147 and 186; N. \Asim and M. 
c Arif, '■Othmdnli Tarikhi , vol. i., Constantinople 
*3351 P- 75 s ?-i E. Oberhummer. Die Turken 
und das Osmanische Reich, Leipzig and Berlin 
1917, s. index; Z. Gombocz, Uber den Volks- 
namen besenyo , in Turin, Budapest 1918, p. 209- 
215; W. Bang, Uber den Volksnamen besenyo , 
op. cit ., p. 436—437; G. Feher , Die Petschenegen 
und die ungarischen Hunnensagen, in K. Cs. A., 
i. 123 — 140 (assumes among other things that 
the royal family of the Abas is descended from 
Csaba or from the Peceneg tribe T fyxoo ) ; Gy. 
Czebe, Turco-byzantinische Miszellen (/), in K. 
Cs. A., i. 209 — 219 (rejects Feher’s hypotheses, 
approves Nemeth’s linguistic deductions and 
analyses once more the Peceneg chapter in Por- 
phyrogennetos) ; W. Barthold, Orta Asya Turk 
Tcdrikhine hakklnda Dersler , Istanbul 1927, 
p. 23 and 92 sq. ; J. Nemeth, Zur Kenntnis 
der Petschenegen , in PC. Cs. A., i. 219 — 225; 
do., Die petschenegischen Stammesnamen , in 
Ungarische Jahrb'ucher , vol. x., 1930, p. 27 — 
34 ; do., Die Inschriften des Schatzes von Nagy- 
Szent-Miklos, Budapest-Leipzig 1930, especially 
p. 36 and 45 — 59; Huseyin Namik, Pecenekler 
(Turkish), Istanbul 1933. 

(Fehim Bajraktarevic) 
PECEWI, Ibrahim, Ottoman historian. 
Ibrahim was born in 982 (1574) in Funfkirchen 
(Hungary, Hung. Pits, Turk. Peceit'i , i.e. Pecneilt) 
whence his epithet Peceici (cf. Pecewi, Ta’rikh, 
i. 286 and ii. 433: also J. v. Hammer, G.O.R . , 
iv. 5, note). His ancestors were holders of fiefs 
in Bosnia and Hungary. Pecewi has not recorded 
his father’s name (cf. Tcirikh , i. 87); he was in 
any case already domiciled in Funfkirchen. His 
mother was a member of the celebrated family of 
Sokolovic (Sokolli). Of Pecewi’s eaily years, we 
know that at the age of 14 he was taken as an 
orphan into the house of his uncle Ferhad Pasha, 
governor of Ofen. and later went to another relative 
Lala Mehmed Pasha (cf. his rich . ii. 323); 

he spent 15 years in the latter's entourage. In 
1002 (1593) he joined the army, took part in 
the Hungarian campaigns of Sinan Pasha, was an 
eye-witness of the siege of Gran (cf. Ta’rikh , ii. 


| 136, 180), of the Erlau campaign and the siege 
: of Peterwaidein. The next few years he spent 
mainly on the staff of Lala Mehmed Pasha who 
had been grand vizier since 1013 (1604). He gives 
a detailed account in his history of the various 
offices which he held. After the death of his 
patron Lala Mehmed Pasha (1024= 1615) he was 
sent by his successor to Anatolia where he had 
to prepare a description of several sandjaks. He 
was next defterdar for a short period in Tokat, 
went in the same capacity to Rumelia and finally 
was given the office of Anatolia as “alms”. He 
spent the rest of this life in his native district. 
He became mutesarrif of Stuhhveissenburg, then 
defterdar of Temesvar, In 1051 (1641) he retired 
from office and went to Ofen. He spent his last 
years here and in his native town engaged in 
writing his history. The date of his death is not 
exactly known. He must however have died about 
1060 (1650). 

Ibiahim Pecewi, who from his youth upwards 
displayed a marked turn for history, is the author 
of a work which is one of the best Ottoman sources 
for the years 926 — 1049 = 1520 — 1639. While 
for earlier events he relies upon the accounts of 
his Turkish predecessors, and as N. v. Istvanffy 
and K. Heltai have shown, also Hungarian sources, 
for the later period he writes from his own 
observation or information. His work, which is 
written in lucid and simple language, survives 
in numerous manuscripts (to those detailed by 
Babinger, G. O. W., p. 194 may now be added 
two others in Upsala, University Library, cf. 
Zettersteen, / Catalog , p. 331 and a manuscript in 
Rhodes in the possession of Hafiz Ahmad, N°. 446), 
but so far we have no critical edition. Several 
preliminary drafts seem to exist which vary con- 
! siderably in the periods covered and were pre- 
| sumably later expanded. The Stambul printed 
edition of the T a : rikh-i Pecewi in two parts (10-)- 
504 pp. and 7 -f 487 pp., printed 1283; cf. J.A.. 
1868, i. 471 and 484 and F. v. Kraelitz, in Is/., 
viii. 259) covers the period from the accession of 
Sulaiman the Magnificent to the death of Murad IV 
in 1049. 

Bibliography-. F. v. Kraelitz, in Is/., 
viii. (1918), 252 sqq. and the sources given in 
Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 195. 

(Franz Babinger) 

PECHINA, Arab. Badjjojana, formerly an 
important town in the south-east of Spain, to 
the north of Almeria [q. v.] (originally llLarl- 
yat Badjdjand), from which it is about six miles 
distant. Towards the middle of the ninth century 
it was the centre of a kind of maritime republic 
founded by Andalusian sailors, who had also a 
colony on the Algerian coast at Tenes [q. v.]. It 
consisted of several quarters separated by gardens ; 
becoming the capital of a kura of the same name, 
Pechina was later supplanted by its neighbour 
Almeria, to which its inhabitants soon migrated. 

_ Bibliography-. al-Idrisi, Description de 
l Pspagnc, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, text, p. 174, 
197, 200; tranship. 209, 240, 245 ; Abu ' 1 -Fida 3 , 
Taktoim al-Buldan , ed. Reinaud and de Slane, 
’ ’ ‘ *77 2 54 1 5 akut, lUiiaja m al-Buldan , ed. 

Wustenfeld, i. 494—495: Ibn c Abd al-Mun c im 
alTIimyari, al-Razvd al-mi /ai , Spain, N°. 37; 
Simonet, Description del reino de Granada 
Grenada 1S72, p. ^6—137, *45- 

(E. Li. Vi- P rovencal) 
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PEHLEWAN, Muhammad b. Ildegiz, Shams 
al-I>In, A tab eg of Adharbaidjan. His father 
Ildegiz [q. v.] had in course of time rLen to be 
the real ruler in the Saldjuk empire; the widow 
of Sultan Tughrll [q. v.] was Pehlewan’s mother 
and Arslan b. Tughnl [q. v.] his step-biother. In 
the fighting between Ildegiz and the lord of 
Maiagha, Ibn Ak Sunkur al-Ahmadili, Pehlewan 
played a prominent pait [cf. the article maragha]. 
From his father he inherited in 568 (1172 — 1173) 
Arian, Adhaibaidjan, al-Djibal, Hamadhan, Isfahan 
and al-Kaiy with their dependent territories and 
a fe\v years later he also took Tabriz, which he 
gave to his brother Kizil Arslan [q. v.]. Like 
Ildegiz, Pehlewan also became the real ruler. 
Sultan Arslan b. Tughrll was completely under 
his control as was also his young son Tu gh rll 
[q. v.L whom Pehlewan put on the Saldjuk throne, 
after Aislan had been disposed of by poison. 
Pehlewan died in Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 581 (Febr.-March 
1186) or the beginning of 582 (1186) and liis 
brother Kizil succeeded him. 

Ibn al-Athlr (xi. 346) pays a high tribute to 
Pehlewan’s statesmanlike qualities and during his 
tenure of office peace and prosperity prevailed 
in his governorship. After his death however, 
bloodshed and unrest broke out. In Isfahan the 
Shafi c is and Hanafis fought one another and at 
al-Raiy the Sunnis and Shi c is until order was 
gradually restored. 

Bihliogr ap hy : Ibn al- Athir, al-Karnil (ed. 
Tornberg), xi., xii., s. index; Hamd Allah 
Mustawfl-i Kazwini, Tcirikh-i Guzida (ed. 
Browne), i. 466, 470, 472 — 475 ; Defremery, ! 


which language since the ix*h century became 
the written literary language that we call Persian. 
Equally the appellation al-Furs } found in early 
Arabic literary sources, denoted the whole of the 
people of Persia, but was restricted in use to the 
Persians of pre-Islamic times or to those who had 
kept to their ancient traditional and religious views. 
This meaning is often synonymous with the Arabic 
expression al-^Adjam. 

The form Iran is of Pehlevi origin and goes back 
to an earlier form Ariana, originally an adjective 
{airy ana in the younger Avesta) meaning “Aiyan”. 
It was the name of the core of the state of the Sasanids, 
who styled themselves “kings of Eian and Amiran”, 
and it occurs in the early Arabic historical and geo- 
graphical sources in the form Iran-shahr, meaning 
the country of Iran (cf. i. a. Yakut, i. 417 sqq .). 
In Muhammadan times the name became popular 
again by the revival of the ancient traditions 
in the Shah-nama , but the use of the word Iran for 
the modern kingdom of Persia is probably not 
older than the xixth century, when the Persians 
began to call themselves Iranlyan (about 1890 
there existed already a newspaper called Iran). 
Nor does the use of the words “Iranian” and 
“Iranistic” in scientific publications appear to be 
older than the second part of the xix £ h century 
(Spiegel’s Eranische Alter tumskunde was published 
since 1871, and Darmesteter's Etudes Iraniennes 
in 1883). 

Geographical survey. Throughout the 
Middle Ages Persia was neither a geographical nor 
a political unity. In treating the Persia of Mu- 
hammadan times we therefore must choose an 


Histoire des Seldjoukides^ in J. A., sei. 4, xiii. 
1 5 sqq . ; Mirkh w and, Historic! Sel Ischukidarum 
(ed. Vullers), chap. 34; Recueil de textes relatifs 
a V histoire des Seldjoucides (ed. Houtsma); 
Houtsma, Some Remarks on the History of the 
Saldjuks , in A. 0 ., iii. 136 sqq. 

(K. Y. Zettersteen) 
PENDJDIH. [See Fandjdih.] 

PERA. [See Constantinople.] 

PERAK. [See Mal\y Peninsui a.] 
PERSEPOLIS. [See Kiakhr.] 

PERSIA. 

I. Historical and Ethnographical Survey. 

(J. H. Kramers) 

II, Language and Dialects. 

(H. \V. Bailey) 

III. Modern Persian Literature. 

(E. Berthels) 

I. Historical and Ethnographical Survey. 


Name. The name Persia is of Western origin 
and probably only in the Middle Ages began 
to be used for the countries occupying the Iranian 
plateau (in Plautus Persia is found once instead 
of Persis). It is derived from the Greek-Roman 
appellation “Persae” for the Achaemenids, an 


appellation that goes back to the name of the regie 
of Persis in the south-west, named in its turn aft 
a tribe that is probably identical with the Parsu 
known by the Assyrian inscriptions as having o 
cupied formerly a part of Media (oldest mentic 
844 b. c.). The name Far is (New Persian: Par 
in Muhammadan times is applied to the same regi< 
° j* ? lS 0nl ^ but ttrisi was already at an early tin 
Sff . ° r ° De tbe t yP es °f language spoken in tl 
Iranian provinces (cf. Fikrist , ed. Flugel, p. 1^ 


arbitrary delimitation of the country, namely the 
territory comprising present Persia, Afghanistan and 
Balucistan and in addition the region of Marw as far 
south as the present Persian frontier. The territory 
thus circumscribed may represent the actual Achse- 
menid and later the Sasanid empires, excluding the 
territories of al- c Irak, Mesopotamia and Armenia, 
which during both periods belonged to those 
empires ; Babylonia was called even in Sasanid 
times Dil-i Irandiahr {B. G. A. y vi. 5). 

The greater part of Persia thus circumscribed 
consists of a plateau, very mountainous in parts, 
with the coastal regions of the Caspian and 
the Persian Gulf. With the exception of these 
coastal regions the waters of Persia have no out- 
let to the sea. The consequence is that there are 
hardly any great streams, the only rivers deserving 
that name being the Hilmand, which falls, like 
many smaller streams, into the depression of the 
Sistan lake, and the Heri-Rud, which ends in the 
northern steppe. The many small streams allow 
only of a limited cultivation in the mountain valleys 
and on the fringes between the mountains and 
the deserts. This circumstance gives even to the 
inhabited mountainous stretches of the plateau the 
character of a series of oases, which are larger or 
smaller as the irrigation system (mostly effected 
by the subterranean aqueducts called kahriz) is 
more or less developed. The territory between the 
oasis towns and villages is steppe, which, in 
central Persia, become real desert, the soil of which 
is more or less saltish. The steppes, as also the 
higher mountain regions, support nomad life only, 
as they are only habitable during certain periods 
of the year, to which cause is added the very 
considerable variation of temperature in many 
regions. Nomads or semi-nomads have therefore 
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always lived together on the Iranian plateau with the 
settled population : the proportion has considerably 
varied on account of the frequent invasions of nomad 
peoples. Persia consists of a number of regions of very 
different character, which accounts for the lack of 
political unity during long periods of history. 
Each of these regions has formed occasionally an 
important political and cultural centre and the 
Islamic geographers in describing Persia give for 
each of them its own description. Their division 
is mainly traditional and at the same time 
geographical, but disregards the very variable and ! 
ephemeral political frontiers. 

The regions may be divided into a western 
and an eastern group, separated by the great 
central Iranian desert, which extends from the 
Caspian Sea south-eastwards practically as far j 
as the Indian Ocean in Mukran. This desert, [ 
called by the geographers Mafazat Khurasan, I 
Mafazat Paris, Mafazat Kirman or Mafazat ■ 
Sistan , depending on the parts particularly taken 
into consideration, varies in breadth and character. , 
Its level is on the whole considerably lower > 
than the eastern and western parts of the 
Iranian plateau. The northern part is a large salt 
desert, where vegetation is hardly possible. Further 
to the south, to the east of Faris, begins the region | 
called on modern maps Dasht-i Lut; here, and 
further to the south-east there are not a few oases, 
which form important resting points on the many 
caravan ways that have linked up since olden times 
Faris and Kirman with KhurSsan and Sistan. In the 
southern regions of Tuian and Mukran, with which 
is linked the large desert to the south of the 
Hilmand river, the desert or steppe character is 
prevalent. This series of deserts, though not forming 
an impassable banier between east and west, has 
often coincided with political frontiers; only in 
the north in the region of Kumis, east of al-Kaiy 
(later Teheran) and along the Caspian coast, a 
more continuous cultivated stretch links up Media 
with Khurasan. 

The central part of the western regions is Media, 
called al-Djibal in Muhammadan times and later 
c Irak-i 'AdjamI, consisting of a plateau all 
covered by mountain ranges running mainly from 
N. W. to S. E. and bordered on its south-western 
side by the Zagros mountains; the most important j 
towns are here Hamadhan and Isfahan. To the 
north-west Adharbaidjan forms a continuation 
of al-Djibal, from which it is separated by the 
desertlike region of Ardalan. Adharbaidjan is 
still more mountainous, being a transition to 
the Armenian and Caucasian mountain systems; 
it is also richer in water-courses; the river Araxes i 
(al-Rass) may be considered its northern boundary, j 
Its chief geographical feature is the big salt lake 
of Urmiya. In early Muhammadan times Ardabll ; 
was here the most important place, succeeded in \ 
modern times by Tabiiz. The small coastal border j 
to the east of Adharbaidjan belongs to the South | 
Caspian regions, known in Islamic geography as al - I 
Djil, al-Dailam, and further Tabaristan, now 
Gil an and MSzandaran. This region consists 
of a narrow coastal stretch, widening somewhat 
towards the east and contrasting with the rest of 
Persia by its moist climate and rich vegetation; to 
the south it slopes rapidly upwards to the high 
range of the Elburz that forms the northern border 
of the central plateau ; alongside the southern slope 
of this range stretches a narrow cultivated and 


inhabited area, in which al-Raiy was the most 
important town and through which ran the main 
route to Khurasan, passing, after al-Raiy, Samnan, 
al-Damaghan and Bistam. At the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian the route passed south of 
the mountain region of Djurdjan, which region, 
owing to the fact that its waters — the rivers 
Diurdian and Atrek — flow towards the Caspian, 
does not belong geographically to Khurasan. 

In the south of al-Djibal the Luristan mountains 
are a transition to the low country of Khuzi- 
stan, the ancient Elam and the modern 'Arabistan. 
It is very similar to al-'Irak, from which it is separated 
by desert stretches. The river of Ahwaz, now the 
Karun, fed by its tributary the Kerkha, in the early 
Middle Ages flowed directly into the Persian Gulf, 
and later into the Shaft al- c Arab. To the east of 
Khuzistan and south-east of al-Djibal begin the 
mountain ranges of Faris with their many mountain 
lakes and their fertile valleys, which find their 
continuation in the similarly shaped mountain region 
of Kirman, where, however, the desert areas 
are moie numerous. The chief town of Faris 
in media:val and modern times, Shiraz, has replaced 
the ancient towns of Djur and Istakhi, while the 
mediaeval towns of Kirman, al-Siradjan and Djiruft, 
have disappeared, the present town of Kirman being 
comparatively youDg. The coastal region of Faris 
and Kirman is barren; here were the very important 
ports of Tawwadj, Siniz, Siraf and Hurmuz, 
now replaced by Bushlr and Bandar 'Abbas. The 
geogiapheis distinguish in Faris and Kirman a 
southern hot zone (djuriim,gannsir) and a northern 
colder zone (suriid, serdesTr), a distinction important 
to nomads and pertaining to the climate and the 
vegetation ; “hot regions” are found, however, also 
in the north-eastern parts of Kirm5n, where the 
land descends to the level of the central desert. 
The oasis of Yazd and environs is generally 
counted a part of Faris. The country east of 
Kirman as far as the Indus, occupied by several 
mountain ranges, is poor in cultivated areas and has 
not much importance as a passage to the Indus 
region. It consists of the coast region of Mukran 
and the parallel inner zone of Turan, forming 
together the present Balucistan. 

The north-eastern part of the Iranian plateau 
consists of three main regions, of which Sistan 
with al-Rukhkhadj (Arachosia) is formed by the 
basin of the Hilmand; these waters flow into the 
Sistan lakes, which have considerably changed their 
form in the course of history. The principal mediceval 
tow ns were Zarandj and Bust. The mountain ranges 
become higher towards the north of this region 
and run mostly north and south; the eastern 
border is the water-shed of the Indus valley. 
To the north of Sistan stretches the large region 
of Khurasan. Its main features are a series of 
mountain ranges running east and west, bordered 
in the east by the Hindu Kush ; between these 
mountains flow a number of rivers, mainly from 
the south-eastern ranges to the north-west or the 
north, where they lose themselves in the desert 
bordering the south bank of the Djaihun (Amu 
Darya) and continuing in a western direction towards 
the Caspian. The largest river is the Heii-Rud 
on which is situated Herat, then the Murghab 
' M f V al-Rudh and Many, and the river' of 
Balkh. The westernmost section of Khurasan with 
Isfarayin, Nisabur and Tus (Meshhed) receives its 
wateis from the western mountains that form a 
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not quite complete watershed between Khurasan and 
Djurdjan. Though certainly presenting a geographical 
unity, the large extent of Khurasan allows the division 
into smaller regions, such as Badhghis, al-Djuzadjan, 
Tukharistan and others. The present frontier between 
Persia and Afghanistan cuts from north to south 
right through Khurasan and Sistan. Finally the 
basin of the Indus and its tributaries forms 
a region of its own, although the part with Kabul 
to the south of the Hindu Kush and Ghazna 
(Zabulistan) was often counted by the Islamic < 
geographers to Khurasan. The more southern part 
of the Indus valley is separated from the Hilmand j 
system by the Sulaiman range and the deserts of 
Wazlristan and is, owing to climate, poor in f 
cultivated areas. 

All over the Iranian plateau a system of secular > 
caravan roads links up the many cultivated centres. 
The chief connections with the surrounding countries \ 
were the passage of the Araxes towards the eastern i 
Caucasus (al-Ran), the passes west of Urmia to ' 
Armenia, the pass-ways of Shahrizui and Hulwan to 
Mesopotamia and al- c Irak,and the road from al-Basra 
to Ahwaz. The sea-ports on the Persian Gulf main- 
tained regular intercourse with the coast towns of 
Arabia, India and even Eastern Africa. Towards 
Transoxama (Ml war a? al-Nahr) the chief passage > 
went by Tirmidh on the Oxus, while the roads 
fiom Kabul and Ghazna to Multan were the chief 
connections between the Iranian plateau and the 


pedition, took Shahrizur, Urmiya and several other 
places in A dh arbaidjan. Nihawand remained the 
base from which, under the direction of the 
| first governors of Kufa, were conquered al-Raiy 
| and the towns of Kumis (after 641), and about 
the same time Hamadhan, Kazwln and Zandjan. 
In the following years several expeditions were 
necessary in this region against the Dailamis 
and other mountaineers. From Kufa started also 
the first invasion of Khuzistan under the governor 
al-Mughira b. Shu c ba, but the real conquest of 
this region began in 638 under the famous governor 
of Basra Abu Musa al-Ash c arI. The subjugation 
of this very near neighbour did not take much 
time, the most seiious resistance being met at 
Tustar (Shustar). Khuzistan remained Abu Musa's 
base, from which he conquered the remaining 
towns of al-Djibal, namely al-Sirwan, al-Saimara, 
Kumm and Kashan, and finally, in 644, by means 
of his lieutenant c Abd Allah b. Budhail. Isfahan. 
The latter was also the first to move in the 
direction of Khurasan by forcing the towns 
called al-Tabasan to capitulate. About the same 
time took place the first invasion of Faris, 
not, however, from Khuzistan. but from the 
opposite Arabian province of al-Bahrain, whose 
governor c Othman b. Abi T- c As had an encounter 
with the marzuban on the island of Abarkawan 
and subsequently took Tawwadj, from where he 
began raids on the other towns of Faris. His 


Islamic parts of India. The Caspian ports maintained 
a small traffic with the Volga mouth. 

Historical survey. The relations between 
Arabia and Persia date from long before Islamic 
times. Arabs settled in southern Persia from the 


time of Shapur I, and the Sasanids were masters 
of southern Arabia up to the time of Muhammad. 
Then began, under the caliph c Umar, the Arab 
conquest of Persia, which inaugurated the Islamic 
period in the history of that country. The 
political and psychological prelude to this con- 
quest was the taking of the capital of the Sasanid 
empire, al-Madain, in 637, after the battle of al- 
Kadisiya. Although the exact dates of the different 
conquests and battles are not known, the early 
historical sources allow a reliable survey of the 
phases of the amazingly rapid progress of the Arabic 
invaders all over the Iranian plateau. For, with the 
exception of Mukran and Kabul, all regions had been 
reached, as far as Balkh, before the death of 
the caliph : Othman (656). We may distinguish 
different chief expeditions that were directed pri- 
marily from Madina, and secondarily from Kufa 
and Basra by the governors of those two garrison 
towns. The first expedition, however, the conquest 
of the greater part of al-Djibal and south-eastern 
Adharbaidjan, was the immediate consequence of 
the capture of al-Mada'in by the army of Sa c d b. 


Abi Wakkas. It was followed, probably in 638. 
by the battle of Djalula and the conquest ol 
Hulwan, Karmisin (Kirmanshah) and, after rein- 
forcement had been sent from Kufa, by the famous 
battle of Nihawand. These events caused the flight 
of king ^ezdegerd by the way of Isfahan, Istakhr. 
Kirman, Sidjistan, to Marw, where he was killed 
by the Marzuban Mahuya (651). Immediatel) 
after Nihawand came the capitulation of Ardabi] 
TK° Ut r to S ether with raids Djilan 

iarted ’ t ^ C °? qU * St of A ^ a ^aidjan, however 

b F a rkTd Jh 1 ’ in b V ‘Otb, 

* ’ W ^°i m the course of his ex 


brother al-Hakam defeated the marzuban of Faris 
near Rashahr on the coast, in 640, in a great 
battle, which, according to al-Baladhurl, was equal 
in importance to that of al-Kadisiya. Then Abu 
Musa was ordered to join forces with c Othman 
b. al- c As. Together they conquered between 644 
and 647 a number of towns: Arradjan, Shabur, 
Shiiaz, Siniz, Darabdjird, Fasa; Abu Musa pene- 
trated far into Kirman. Shiraz became here the 
principal Arab garrison. It was from here that, 
in the caliphate of c Othman, started the great 
campaigns of c Abd Allah b. c Amir, after his 
appointment as governor of Basra. In 649 he took 
the not yet conquered towns of Istakhr and Pjur, 
and in 650 he set out for the conquest of Khurasan; 
the reason of this is said to have been an in- 
vitation by the marzuban of Tus, addressed equally 
to his colleague of Kufa, Sa c Id b. al- c As. But 
while Sa c id did not go beyond Tabaristan and 
Djurdjan, where the malik was made tributary, 
c Abd Allah became the real conqueror of Khurasan. 
He had already dispatched his lieutenant MudjashR 
b. Mas c ud towards Kirman, in pursuit of Vezdegerd ; 
this first expedition having failed, Mudjashi c was 
sent a second time to Kirman in 650, where he 
conquered the principal towns: al-Slradjan, Bamm 
and Djiruft. Battles were fought near Hurmuz and 
in the Kufs mountains. A similar minor ex- 
pedition was sent by c Abd Allah to Sistan, under 
al-Rabl c b. Ziyad, who crossed the desert from 
Fahradj and conquered with considerable difficulty 
Zarandj, the capital of Sistan, where he remained 
several years. His successor having been expelled 
from Zarandj, c Abd Allah dispatched c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Samura, who reconquered the 
country and penetrated as far as Dawar, Bust 
and Zabul. In 650 c Abd Allah had in the mean- 
time proceeded to al-Tabasan, already conquered, 
and sent from there al-Ahnaf b. Kais to the 
conquest of Kuhistan. He himself reached Nlsabur, 
which surrendered after a siege. From there several 
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towns were subdued by him and by his lieutenants, 
and with the marzuban ofTus a treaty was concluded. 
Marw capitulated without a fight. A secondary 
expedition to Herat under Aws b. Tha'laba resulted 
in the capitulation of the ruler of that town, while 
finally eastern Khurasan was raided by al-Ahnaf b. 
Kais, who fought a decisive battle near Marw al-Rudh 
and conquered the region of al-Djuzadjan and the 
town of Balkh. continuing from here this advance 
as far as Kh w arizm. When 'Abd Allah b. 'Amir 
returned, he left Kais b. al-Haitham as the first 
governor of Khurasan. i 

This was the military situation at 'Othman’s 
death. The conquests weie by no means secure, 
least of all in Sistan and Khurasan, but the 
placing of garrisons in Nihawand, al-Ahwaz and 
Shiraz, enabled the Arabs to complete their 
conquests after the civil wars were over. The 
people and the authorities with whom the Arabs 
had to deal in Persia were very different. After 1 
the royal army had been destroyed at al-KadisIya 
and Nihawand, it was chiefly the marzuban* who 
opposed the Arab invaders with their local troops 
and concluded on their own account treaties ( musa - 
laha), which guaranteed freedom of religion and 
the possession of private property against payment 
of kharadj. Where a town or a region had been 
taken by force, the Arabs became proprietors of 
the soil, as in the Median regions Mah al-Kufa 
and Mah al-Basra. Wholesale acceptance of Islam, 
as is reported of Kazwln, was raie; the Zoro- 
astrians continued the practice of their religion, 
notably in Faris and Adharbaidjan, but from Faris 
many of them took refuge in Sistan and Mukran, 
and about 700 took place the first emigration of 
Zoroastrians to Kathiawar in India. In the town 
of Darabdjird it was the local herbadh who treated 
with the Arabs. On the other hand, many Persians 
were taken as captives to ‘Irak and Arabia, where 
they became mawall , while also entire groups, 
such as many knights ( asawira ) of Vezdegerd’s 
army, and different elements of the population 
of southern Persia (the Zott, Saydbidja and others) 
joined forces with the Arabs. The mountaineers, j 
however, in Faris and al- Dj ibal. and especially those 
of Djilan and Dailam, long remained unconquered, 
living under petty local dynasties. In Kuhistan the 
Arabs had had to deal w'ith remnants of the 
Hephtalites (. Hayatila ), still further east with poly- 
theists ( mtishrikun ), probably Buddhists and, in 
Khurasan, often with Turkish auxiliaries. On the 1 
other hand, the conquests introduced a contingent of 
Arab Muslims in the Persian towns, where they 
generally began by establishing a mosque; they 
increased by colonisation in Umaiyad times and 
among them were many bearers of the traditions 
( hadith ) about the Prophet and other religious 
matters and in this way was prepared the gradual 
islamisation of the population, favoured at the 
same time by economic conditions. 

The civil war, in which not a few Persians 
took part in 'Irak, crippled for some time the 
Arab progress; the emissaries of 'All’s governors 
in Kufa and Basra had great difficulty in maintaining 
themselves, and the whole of Khurasan rebelled, 
in spite of the reported visit of the marzuban of 
Manv to the fourth caliph. Balkh was even for 
some time under Chinese control. It was only under 
the energetic governors of 'Irak under the Umaiyads, 
Ziyad and al-Hadjdjadj, that the conquest was taken 
up with renewed vigour. Under Mu'awiya 'Abd 
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Allah b. Amir had been again appointed governor 
of Basra (662) and he sent again c Abd al-Rahman 
b. Samura to Sistan, and then the Arabs reached 
Kabul, although he and his successors experienced 
greater difficulties in their dealings with the Kabul- 
Shah and the different rulers of Zabulistan who 
are called zambil (according to Marquart, Eransakr, 
p. 24S). These difficulties continued throughout 
the Umaiyad period and became less only when 
Sistan was joined administratively to Khurasan, 
and the Arab domination grew stronger in the 
latter region. Ibn 'Amir was also the first to begin 
the reconquest of Khuiasan by his lieutenant 
al-Kais b. Haitham (capture of Herat and Balkh) : 
it was continued by Ziyad b. Abl Sufyan (from 
666), under whom Marw was made a strong 
Arab gairison, and shortly afterwards 5 0 ! 000 
Arab colonists were established with their families 
in Khurasan. Al-Hadjdjadj operated in Khurasan 
through his able generals al-Muhallab b. Abl 
Sufra, Yazid b. al-Muhallab, and finally Ku- 
t a i b a b. Muslim. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties was, in his time as many times afterwards, 
the clearing of the main road to Khurasan by 
al-Raiy, Kumis and Tabaristan, where many battles 
weie fought with the mountaineers. The transfer 
of a considerable Arab contingent to Khurasan 
under Ziyad had been a consequence of tribal 
wars that had started during Mu'awiya’s ieign. The 
new comers soon began to infect the Arab soldiers 
of the garrKons, while at the same time the 
political and religious parties born from the civil 
war began to gain adherents in Persia, first among 
the Arabs and soon among their Persian clients. 
Prominent were the Kharidhs. who, under their 
leader Katarl b. al-Fudja 3 a (killed ca. 697), found 
a refuge in Kirman and made from there raids 
to the north and the west. And towards the end of 
the Umaiyad period, Isfahan with parts of Faris and 
Khuzistan were temporarily iD the power of ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya (744 — 746). The main object of 
the Umaiyad administration was the collection of 
the djizya and the kharadj and, until the time of 
al-Hadjdjadj, the books were kept by native scribes 
in Persian, after the custom of the Sasanids. Under 
al-Hadjdjadj the language and the script of the admi- 
nistration were changed to Arabic in 'Irak, and we 
must assume that gradually Arabic came into admini- 
strative use in the Persian provinces ; nevertheless the 
first Arab governers, and among them Katarl, had 
coins struck with Pehlevi and Arabic legends. A con- 
siderable advance in the islamisation of Persia was 
due to the financial policy of ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 
and Hisham; after 'Umar’s edicts had induced many 
Persians to adopt Islam in order to get rid of the 
djizya , the taxing of Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike by Hisham brought about an assimilation of 
the different elements of the population, from which 
there emerged at this time a reliable class of Islamic- 
Persian functionaries. Only the mountain people 
under their local chiefs remained unruly. But notably 
the remote province of Khurasan, though revolts 
were not rare, and notwithstanding the continuous 
tribal feuds of the Arabs, remained under firm 
government control, owing to the presence of the 
strong garrison at Marw, where the governor resided, 
and in a. not less degree to the successes of the 
Muslims in Transoxania under Kutaiba. 

This makes comprehensible why the anti-Umaiyad 
propaganda, ^directed by the 'Abbasids in Syria 
chose Khurasan as the field of operation for their 
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emissaries. Making use of the animosity between 
the Arab tribes and of the general dissatisfaction 
with the existing rule, this propaganda resulted 
finally in the revolt of Abu Muslim in 747 and 
his victorious entrance into Marw and soon after- 
wards into Xaisabur. So it was to the Arab 
legions in Persia and their Persian helpers that 
the "Abbasids owed their final victory in 750. This, 
of course, brought about a completely new orientation 
of Persia within the empire of the new dynasty, 
the more so as the c Abbasids transferred their 
residence to Tiak, where the centre of the last 
national Persian dynasty was formerly situated. Per- 
sian attitude to life and Persian tradition became 
dominant in the new centre of Arab political power 
and soon of Islamic civilisation in the newly founded 
Baghdad (762). A symptom of this Persian cultural 
influence is the translation into Arabic of pioducts 
of Pehlevi literatuie by authors like Ibn al-Mu- 
kaffa. Further, powerful families of Persian oiigin. 
gained as the Barmakids, and afterwaids the Banu 


of Khurasan and neighbouring provinces from the 
c Abbasid caliphate, not by the action of the ancient 
Persian nobles or piinces, nor by the popular move- 
ments already desciibed, nor by Kharidjite or c Alid 
propaganda, but by the action of Persian-Muham- 
madan governois not of ancient noble lineage, 
but nevertheless animated by national feelings, 
preparing in this way the Persian-Muhammadan 
political and cultural renaissance. Tahir b. al-Husain, 
general of al-Ma^mun, was appointed in 820 goveinoi 
of Khurasan. His descendants, the Tahirids, were 
nominally governois of the caliphs, but the latter had 
to leave to them an almost independent authority 
over Khurasan with the regions to the east as 
far as the Indus and to the west as far as al-Raiy. 
Those regions never came back under the caliphs’ 
full authority, for the Tahirids lost their power, 
and their territory in 873 in the struggle against 
the Saffarids, a dynasty of still less noble descent, 
who in 867 had begun to make themselves masters 
of Sistan under Ya c kub b. al-Laith and his two 


N awbakht, such influence as viziers on the affairs 
of state. This was also the time when the racial 
sentiment of the Persians began to assert itself in 
the Shu'filuya movement and when the manifestations 
of the Peisian zindlk s aroused the anxiety of 
religious circles. The caliphs themselves showed 
more interest in their Persian provinces than the 
Umaiyads had ever done ; they were moreover com- 
pelled to do so, as events had shown what a power- 
ful commander might be able to undertake against 
the central authority. In the south-western pro- 
vinces — al-Djibal, Khiizistan and Faiis — revolts 
of this kind were not to be feared, but farther 
away and in the mountains authority could only 
be maintained by repeated expeditions. So when 
the governor of Khuiasan showed signs of disloyalty, 
the caliph al-Mansur sent his son al-Mahdl with 
the general Khazim b. Khuzaima to restore order , 
and afterwards to subjugate a local dynast in Tabari- | 
stan. Then al-Mahdi took up his residence 10 al- ’ 
Raiy until his accession. Ilariin al-Rashld under- : 
took himself at the end of his life an expedition ! 
against Khurasan and Transoxanta, during which he . 
died at Pus (809). flis son al-Ma 3 mun, who had 
accompanied him, remained in Khurasan, even after 
he had become caliph (S13), until 817. During this 
time happened the episode of the imam c Ali al-Rida 
[q. v.]. In the same early 'Abbasid period the attitude 
of the Persian population towards Islam had changed I 
in so far as notably the revolt of Abu Muslim had 1 
induced many Persians of the better class (the 
dihknn^) to become Muslims, but at the same time the 
lower classes were liable to outbursts of religious 
fanaticism, in which Islamic and pre-Islumic views 
were mtenningled. In Khurasan a number of u faKe 
prophets ’ made their appearance : Sinbadh the , 
Magian ( 754 — 755 )' Ostadsis (766—768), Yusuf; 
al-Baim, al-Mukanna c ( 777 ~ 7 &o). To the same 1 
kind of religious movements belonged the prolonged 
rebellion of the Khurramites under Babak (Si 6 — 
838) in Adharbaidjan. The caliphs were justified . 
in repressing these movements with great severity, 
because they were generally accompanied by aspi- 
rations towards political independence. The levolt of 
the Wild Yah, a b. c Abd Allah in Dailam m 793 
showed likewise that it was already possible to 
operate m Persia with Mamie devices, and for 
this reason the caliph Harun had to proceed with 
much circumspection in its repression. 

Lcder al-Ma 3 mun begins the political loosening ’ 


brothers. Their territory comprised for some time 
Khurasan with the regions of Kabul and al-Rukh‘ 
khadj — where the c Abbasid power had never been 
well established — and even Kirman and Paris, 
but the position of the Saffarids as leading power 
in Persia soon came to an end,* w hen they were 
beaten in 879 in Khuzistan in their endeavour to 
attack the caliph in Baghdad. The cultural and 
religious position of the Saffarids is not well 
knowD, but their exploits remained famous in Persia 
long after their extinction. During the same period 
the caliphs had to suffer the establishment of 
other more or less independent dynasties, such as 
the Dulafids in al-Karadj in the southern part of 
Media (842 — 897), and the Rudaini family in 
Adharbaidjan. Far more important is the rise of 
: the Samamd dynasty in Khurasan and Trans- 
, oxania. This dynasty originated in Khurasan : 

| they had been at first faithful servants of the 
I Tahirids and occupied already a powerful position 
: in Transoxania when the troubles in Khurasan, 
after the fall of the Tahirid power, enabled them 
to establish their power in Khurasan in 892, under 
the nominal suzerainty of Baghdad. Under Xasr 
b. Almiad(9i3 — 943)they governed also in Sistan, 
Kirman, Dj ur djan. al-Raiy and Tabaristan. The 
immense cultural importance of this dynasty tor 
Peisia lies in the fact that a revived national but 
! islamized Persian spirit found an opportunity to 
1 develop itself in Khurasan, as is levealed to us 
by the beginnings of the Xew Persian Islamic lite- 
rature [cf. infra . iii .] . This development certainly 
goes back at least as fai as the time of al-Ma'mun. 
Tlie Samanids resided in Transoxania and had 
Khurasan governed by governors, so that it was 
1 not the neighbouihoud of their brilliant court 
; alone which favoured the Persian form of Islamic 
culture: this was due rather to the general prosperity 
which began to reign and which brought into 
existence a class of wealthy landowners who weic 
able to patronize liteiary and scientific activity, 
for Arabic literature also began to flourish in Khu- 
rasan (al-Balkhi and others). It is furthei noteworthy 
that the Persian renaissance did not take place in 
the traditional centres of Parsmm, V aris and Adhar- 
baidjan, where about this time the ancient conditions 
had not much changed, hut lather in a (culturally 
speaking) new' country, wheie new forms could 
, more easily come into existence. 

In western Iran the manifestation of the Pei- 
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sian national spirit took other, less lefined forms, | 
as the promotors were the never entirely subjected 
peoples of Dailam and Djilan. Here the Zaidite 
'Alid propaganda, begun under Harun al-Rashid, 
had supplied popular opposition to the Caliphate 
with an Islamic badge. Several petty local dy- 
nasties were still in existence in Dailam at the 
beginning of the x l h century and from here 
started predatory expeditions, whose first aim was 1 
the town of al-Raiy. The brigand chiefs became j 
generals and some of them became rulers of 
countries with continually changing frontiers, owing 
to their warfare with each other and with the 
Samanids. The most stable of the dynasties thus i 
formed were the Ziyarids (928 — 1042), who 
ruled for some time in al-Raiy, Isfahan and Ahwaz, 
but were reduced in the end to the territories of • 
Tabaristan and Djurdjan. In al-Djibal, Faris and 
Khuzistan they were soon replaced by the much 
more successful Buyids, their former Dailamite 
confederates. The independent rise of the three 
brothers 'All, Hasan and Ahmad, sons of Buya, 
began about 935 and soon nearly the whole of 
western Persia had ceased to pay taxes and tribute 
to the Baghdad government, where, moreover, the 
caliphs were dominated by military commanders. 
This situation enabled Ahmad b. Buya, already 
master of Khuzistan, to occupy Baghdad in 946 
and to incorporate the seat of the caliphate in 
his possessions. The caliphate was allowed to 
survive under the political power of this Persian 
Shl'ite dynasty. The other Bliyid brothers resided 
at al-Raiy and at Shiraz, and the most brilliant 
reign was that of 'A dud al-Dawla, son of c Ali : 
of Shiraz, who in his turn became master of Bagh- 
dad in 978 and reigned until 983, while his son 
Baha’ al-Dawla (989 — 1013) continued to reign in 
'Irak, Paris and Harman. At the same time the 
north-western part of Persia had fallen, after the 
semi-independent reign of the governors of the 
Sadjid family in Adliarbaidjan (890-929), into the 
hands of Kurdish dynasties, such as the Musafirids, 
the Shaddadids. the Rawwadids and others. I 

On account of these grave political disturbances 
western Iran was somewhat slower to assimilate 
the specifically Persian cultural development that had 
started in Khurasan, but towards the middle of 
the xth century, when conditions became more 
settled, there clustered around the Buyid courts 
and in other large centres a class of Persiau-Islamic I 
writers — such as Hamza al-Isfahanl (d. c. 970) — j 
and scholars, among them such brilliant personalities , 
as the Buyid wazirs Abu ’ 1 -Fadl b. al-'Amid and : 
Isma'il b. 'Abbad. At the same time the different 
religious currents of the time filtered through into 
the classes of the continually increasing Islamic 
population, one centre preferring Shi'ite doctrines, 1 
another Mu'tazilitism, another traditionalism (a hi 
al-hadlth ), and so on (cf. the geographers passim ). 
Karmatism was, however, severely suppressed, when 
it appeared in Khurasan at the end of the ixth ■ 
century, and though the Karmatian propaganda 
had been strong in south-western Persia, its political 
successes were realised only on the opposite coast 
of al-Bahrain. Sufism likewise became widely spread 
in its different forms, developing peculiar types 
of Persian Sufism as early as the x'b century ; 
the life story of al-Halladj shows equally the fertility 
of south-western Persia for Sufi propaganda. All 
these germs were destined to bear fruit in later 
centuries, but on the whole the political distribution 


of forces had already brought it about that western 
Persia, situated between Sunni Eastern Persia and 
Sunni 'Irak and Mesopotamia, tended towards the 

Shl'a. 

The x'k century witnessed the rise of the Turks 
in Persia. Turkish troops had already formed large 
contingents in the armies of the governors and 
princes who disputed with each other parts of 
Iranian soil, not excluding the mountaineers who 
needed horsemen alongside their local foot-soldiers. 
It is true that already in Samanid times sections of 
Turkish tribes had been established south of the 
Djaihun in Tukharistan, but the main role of the 
Turks in Persia had always been that of soldiers 
and military commanders in the service of local 
governors and princes. In the Samanid state 
several Turks had risen to high military and 
administrative functions, and, as the military power 
of the Samanids began to weaken, these Turkish 
commanders aspired to political leadership, relying 
on their Turkish troops and using their natural 
capacity for military organisation. In this way 
the Turkish vassal of the Samanids, Subuktakin, 
founded his independence in the newly conquered 
region of Ghazna and Kabul, where until then 
local Hindu rulers had been able to maintain them- 
selves; his power soon became a menace to the 
Samanids themselves, who, in Transoxania, were 
continually losing ground to the Turkish llek- 
khans. Subuktakin had been a Samanid governor 
in Khurasan, and it was after his death (997) that 
his son Mahmud of Ghazna (999 — 1030) 
took the opportunity of establishing an independent 
power in Kfhurasan, choosing Balkh for his capital 
at the outset. He extended his sway in Persia 
over Sistan and as far as eastern Media, while his 
conquests in India and Transoxania gave a strong 
backing to the consolidation of his power in Iran. 
Mahmud had asked the caliph for a diploma of 
investiture and was noted as a champion of Sun- 
nism. Under his reign the new cultural Persian- 
Islamic tradition of the Samanids was continued ; 
his court was a centre of Persian court poets and 
whatever his personal relations with Firdawsi may 
have been, they show at any rate that his states 
offered congenial soil for the renaissance of Persian 
traditions. The name of al-Biruni is sufficient to 
show also that the noblest and highest form of 
Islamic sholarship could flourish under his reign. 
And his immense popularity in later Persian Sufi 
poetry has made this Turkish ruler a cultural Persian 
hero. The final islamisation of the Kabul country 
was the work of the Ghaznawids. In western Iran 
in the meantime, the later Buyids were able to 
maintain themselves with less brilliance ; apart 
from the Ghaznawids they were seriously weakened 
in Paris by the Shabankara Kurds in the first 
half of the xith century. Vet conditions did not 
hinder the prosperity of Persian literature and 
science (Avicenna). 

The rise of the Ghaznawids was only the pre- 
lude to the Turkish invasion under the house 
of Seldjuk, by which S e 1 d] u k i d rule became 
established in Persia and beyond. This time the 
Turks, mostly called Ghuzz, had begun, since 1029, 
to migrate into eastern and northern Persia, in 
spite of the opposing measures of the Samanids and 
the (>haznawids. Within seventeen years from his 
fust appearance in Khurasan (1038), their leader 
j ughnl Bek had overrun the whole north of 
Persia, and made his entrance into Baghdad (1055). 
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At the same time the power of the remaining 
Ziyarids and of the different Buyid dynasties was 
entiiely crushed ; the Iranian possessions of the 
Ghaznawid power were considerably reduced, and 
thus nearly the whole of Persia was united again 
under the Turkish dynasty of the Seldjukids, whose 
members divided amongst them the different pro- 
vinces: Khurasan, Sistan with Herat. Kirman, Faris 
and Adharbaidjan. Tughnl Bek fixed his residence 
at al-Raiy, he and his successors being called 
the Great Seldjuks, in contrast to the minor 
Seldjuk dynasties. The last Great Seldjuk, Sandjar 
(1117 — 1157), though an able ruler, was real 
master only in Khurasan and had already to face 
new factors in Persia, which, after his death, 
brought about a political disintegration that could 
only be ai rested by the Mongol conquest. 

The Turkish invasion, which brought nomadic 
Turks into nearly all parts of Persia, where they 
found conditions suited to their mode of life, and 
which in many regards may be compared with 
the Arab invasion, did not make of Persia a 
Turkish country, as was the case with Tran- 
soxania and Asia Minor, with the exception only 
of Adharbaidjan. The young Persian cultural 
renaissance had gathered enough vital force to 
assimilate the ruling Turkish elements, and this 
to such a degree that, until the xiii th century, 
the Seldjukids continued to spread Persian culture 
in Asia Minor. The nomadic Ghuzz did not find 
the opportunity, as elsewhere, to assert themselves 
otheiwise than as a very turbulent element, which 
in the xiidi century became threatening even to 
the Seldjukids themselves. The influence of their 
certainly not very orthodox Islamic religious views 
on the religious history of Persia has certainly not a 
little contributed to the spreading of Shi c ite ideas. 
The Seldjukids themselves continued the tradition 
of the Samanids and Ghaznawids by becoming 
champions of Sunnism. The minister Nizam a 1 - 
Mulk is an outstanding figure among the many 
personalities of Persian descent who were the 
pillars of the political, religious and literary cur- 
rent of the time. Under his pationage worked 
al-Ghazali, the scene of whose later activity was 
Nishapur in Khurasan. Persia had acquired at this 
time an importance as a seat of Islamic cultuie equal 1 
to that of c Irak and other parts of the Islamic I 
world. The theological colleges founded by Nizam al- 
Mulk (Baghdad and Nishapur) were the crowning 
work of the Sunni Islamic civilisation, but involved 
at the same time a consolidation by which religious 
and cultuial ideals were fixed and anchored for 
the centuries to come. The early Seldjuk period 
shows also a continuation of the best of Muham- 
madan scientific activity in Persia, for which we 
have to quote only c Uniar-i Khaiyam. 

Western Peisia, however, asserted hei non-Sun- 
nite tradition by the Isma c ill propaganda which 
resulted in the capture of the stronghold of Alamut 
near Kazwin by Hasan- i Sab bah in 1091. 
The sources of this propaganda were in the East 
(Nasir-i Khusraw) and the West (Egypt) alike, , 
but its real political effects were concentrated, as ! 
far as Persia is concerned, in al-Djibal, Faris and 
^bvtt.stan and, in a less degree, in the east in 
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1 powerless, and which was crushed only by the 
| Mongol invasion. 

! The Seldjukids had established in their dominions 
> a system of hereditary military fiefs (tkfi?) with 
I the object of being able to dispose of an army 
1 commanded by reliable chiefs. The consequence 
: of this system was the loosening of the central 
! power which was supplanted in course of time by 
I a number of independent military governors, who 
are known in history as atabek s. On Persian soil 
the chief Atabek dynasties were those of Adhar- 
baidjan (since 1146), of Luristan (since 1148), of 
j Yazd (since 1170), and the Atabek dynasty of the 
! Salgharids in Faris (since H37), who annexed also 
I Kirman after the extinction of the ruling Seldjukids 
! of Kirman. In the southern parts of Faris and 
Kirman the Shabankara continued their irregular 
1 authority. In Khurasan the Seldjukids were eclipsed 
1 after Sandjar's death by the Kh w arizmshahs, 
and simultaneously these rose into prominence the 
I Ghorid dynasty, originating in the mountains of 
| al-Ghur and al-Dawar. It was the Ghorids who, by 
j taking Ghazna in 1149, P ut an end to Ghaznawid 
| rule in Persia 5 they likewise extended to Sistan 
! and the country of Bust, and to the north, Bamiyan 
! and eastern Khurasan. Later on they too lost the 
| greater part of their possessions to the Kh w arizm- 
j shahs. Sometimes the Ghorids were allied with the 
j wandering Ghuzz, and sometimes they fought the 
; latter; on the whole the devastations wrought by 
j the Ghorids and their temporary allies mark the 
j beginning of the cultural decline in north-eastern 
ban. 

This decline was hastened by the Mongol 
invasions. After the Kh w arizmshah Muhammad 
had come into conflict with Cingiz Khan (1218), 
the Mongols first took possession of his lands in 
Transoxania, of which their appearance in Khurasan 
was the political and military consequence. In the 
campaign of 1220 — 1221 the Mongol geneials Djebe 
and Subutai conquered Khurasan and the northern 
part of western Persia as far as Adharbaidjan, 
driving the Kh w arizmshah Muhammad to the island 
of Abiskun in the Caspian, where he died, and 
forcing his son Oja la I al-l)ln to cross the Indus. 
The great towns of Khurasan were devastated in 
a way that made it impossible for them to recover 
their ancient splendour; the population must have 
been considerably reduced by the wholesale mas- 
sacres, and the works of art and liteiature were 
destroyed. The conquered cities weie immediately 
placed under Mongol administration; where the 
population revolted, as in Hamadhan, there fol- 
lowed a pitiless massacre. The conquered territories 
were annexed to the part of the Mongol empiie 
given to Caghatai. Southern Persia was spared for 
the moment; in Kirman the Mongol emissary Burak 
Hadjib founded in 1224 an almost independent state. 
Soon afterwards Djalal al-Dln reappeared from 
India to make his turbulent way to Adharbaidjan 
and Armenia without being able to drive out the 
Mongols. Then, in 1256, came the second invasion 
of Mongol armies under Hulagu, brother of the 
reigning Khan Mangu. This expedition had been 
carefully prepared and was directed against the 
Isma'lli heretics in Persia and against the caliphate 
in Baghdad, which was exterminated in 1258. 
Whatever the real political and religious motives 
for the expedition of Hulagu, the fiiend of the 
Christians, may have been, its results were of 
immense consequence for eastern Islam in general. 
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Persia was entirely subdued and came to form 
the greater part of the dominions of the non- 
Islamic Mongol dynasty of the II khan s, who 
resided most of the time in Adharbaidjan (after 
1306 in Sultaniya). 15 y the end of the xiiid 1 century 
the smaller existing dynasties, such as the Salgharid 
atabeks of Faris and the Kutlugh Khans of Kir- 
man were also extinguished. 

By the terrible devastations in Khurasan these 
regions ceased to be a hearth of national Persian 
Islamic culture and this role now was taken over 
by the west. At the same time these political events 
had loosened the ties with the western Islamic 
centres which at the time were wholly absorbed 
by the action against the Crusaders. Moreover by 
the extermination of the Isma'lli power and the 
uncertain attitude of the Ilkhans towards Islam 
and its different aspects, Persian Islam passed in 
this period through a profound crisis, and many 
conflicting cunents were at work. In this period 
lived in Ardabil the Shaikh Safi al-Dln (1252 — 
1334), the ancestor of the Safawid dynasty. Still 
the Persian national character maintained itself 
and assimilated the many new foreign elements, 
mostly Turkish, so far as these were capable of 
advance to a higher cultural level. Great Persian 
poets (Sa'di) flourished, and the Ilkhans showed an 
interest in the achievements of Islamic science 
(Naslr al-Dln Tasi) and literature (Rashid al-Din). 

During the Ilkhan period (1265 — 1337 ) Persia 
was considered by the European Christian powers 
as their ally against Egypt, now the chief champion 
of Islam in the west. But although the political 
opposition between the IlkhSn empire and western 
Islam became a living reality, any attempt to 
organize and propagate Christianity in Persia by 
the institution of bishoprics was fruitless. Persia 
was opened, however, to closer contact with the 
European world than ever had been the case in 
Islamic times, not so much by the series of well- 
known travellers who passed through Persia on 
their way to the centre of the Mongolian Empire, 
as through the establishing of commercial settle- 
ments by the Italian republics in AdJjarbaidjan 
for the overland commerce from their establishments 
on the Black Sea (Trebizond) through Armenia 
and Persia to Central Asia. 

After the death of Abu Sa'ld (1335) the dynasty 
of the Ilkhans came to an end in the quarrels 
between the Djaia’ir and Cuban families. Abu 
Sa c id had already had great difficulty in maintaining 
the unity of his state, especially in his struggle 
against the influential amir Cuban. Further the later 
Ilkhans had already had to suffer the existence of 
semi-independent dynasties, such as the Kurt dynasty 
at Herat, the only large town in Khurasan that 
had escaped Mongol devastation. Other powerful 
commanders, who had served the Ilkhans, found 
during the troubles after Abu Sa'id’s death op- 
portunity to aspire to political independence ; the 
most successful were the Muzaffarids in Faris 
and Kirman, a dynasty of Arab extraction, who 
from about 1340 until their destruction by Timur in 
1392 held sway in southern Persia and for some 
time as far as Persian Trak (al-Djibal) and Adhar- 
baidjan. Further Adharbaidjan was now in the 
power of the Khan of the Golden Horde and now 
in that of the Djala 3 ir dynasty of Baghdad. Eastern 
Persia was mainly divided between the Kurt dynasty 
of Herat already mentioned and the Serbedar clan 
who had their centre in Sebzewar. 


In these chaotic times, when the authority of 
] political power was waning, the more popular 
and, in a way, democratic elements in Persia, gained 
j more opportunity of asserting themselves, as may 
! be seen from the rather independent way in which 
' the citizens of different towns behaved towards the 
quarrelling ruleis. This self-assertion of democratic 
; elements is also to be observed in Asia Minor, 
but on the culturally more fertilized soil of western 
Iran, it bore the fruit of a brilliant literary develop- 
ment in the xiv t!l and xvth centuries, which at 
1 first sight may seem astonishing in such unfavour- 
able political surroundings. This development was 
accompanied by an intensification of the religious 
1 currents that were at work among the population, 
i where it was strongly influenced by the lower 
forms of Sufism as propagated by derwishes. In 
the case of the Serbedars in Khurasan the derwlsh 
| activity had even political consequences and here 
also is a striking parallel with conditions in Asia 
Minor. Higher Sufism was confined to the upper 
classes and expressed itself in literature, by which 
| we are able to follow the different trends of 
thought. From the poems of Hafiz we learn that 
. the Shf'a creed of the ithna c asharlya was already 
I widely spread and that the tomb of c All al-Rida 3 
in Meshhed had become an object of national 
veneration. 

At the end of the xivth century followed a 
fearful political reaction in the conquest of Persia 
’by Timur Lang, another foreign intervention 
which for the last time held up the development 
of a national state in Persia. Timur, after con- 
quering for himself an empire in Central Asia, 

. founded on his descent from Cmgiz Khan a claim 
i to the domination of Persia. In l37ohe had already 
I conquered Balkh ; in 1 380 hesubdued Khurasan, 
Sistan and MSzandaran, and in 1383-1384 he com- 
pleted the conquest by taking Adharbaidjan, Persian 
'Irak, and finally Faris by exterminating the dynasty 
of the Muzaffarids (1392). The Serbedars had already 
been swept away and in 1389 disappeared the Kurt 
dynasty at Herat. The most bloody event during 
this conquest was the sack of Isfahan in 1387. 
Timur never resided for long in Persia, but 
confided its government to some of his sons, 
notably Shahrukh, who became “king” in Khurasan 
and Sistan as early as 1397. In Adharbaidjan 
reigned Miranshah, not altogether to the satis- 
faction of his father. After Timur’s death (1405) 
the political unity of the empire was on the whole 
preserved under Shahrukh (d. 1447), who sought 
to repair much of the devastation wrought by 
his father s campaigns. Shahrukh still recognized 
nominally as his suzerain the emperor of China. 
After his death different descendants of Timur, the 
Timurids, disputed with each other parts of Persia, 
while after 1450 the dynasties of the Kara Koyunlu 
emerged from the west to dominate large parts 
of Persia. The best known Timurid in Persia was 
Sultan Husain Baikara, who ruled from his capital 
Herat over Khurasan, Sistan and Djurdjan from 
1468 to 1506. 

Timur’s reign in Persia meant also a Sunni 
reaction, but in western and middle Persia this 
reaction was not lasting. Among the many heterodox 
religious manifestations of this time is the ap- 
pearence of the Huiufl sect, one of whose adherents 
tried to murder Shahrukh in Herat in 1426. 
This religious movement was suppressed by the 
government, but it had, like similar currents 
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strong connections towards the west, through 
Adharbaidjan into Asia Minor, where at this time 
the Sunni power of the Ottomans was re-esta- 
blishing and strengthening itself to oppose the 
heterodox influence emanating from Persia. Mean- 
time Persian cultural life continued to manifest 
itself in the important literature produced in 
western Persia, while also in the Caucasian countries 
and Muhammadan India Persian cultural and literaiy 
influence was reaching its climax. This was not the 
case in Khurasan; here, in the intellectual centre 
of Herat, developed at this time the eastern Tur- 
kish Caghatay literature, promoted by c Ali Shir 
Nawa 5 i at Husain Baikara’s court at Herat. Al- 
though the Persian-Islamic tradition continued its 
influence in these regions, eastern Persia begins 
to be culturally separated fiom the west under 
influence of the Turkish and local elements; a 
development similar to that witnessed at the 
same time in Asia Minor and the regions of 
Arabic tongue in Mesopotamia and Trak. 

The events that preceded the rise of the Safawid 
dynasty have Adhaibaidjan as their chief scene 
of action. It was in Adharbaidjan that Kara Yusuf 
of the Kara Koyunlu dynasty began his career by 
taking Tabriz in 1406, and that his successors had 
the centre of their empire, which, under Djahan- 
shah (1435 — 1467 ), extended over nearly all western 
Persia and in the east as far as Herat And it 
was through Adharbaidjan that Uzun Hasan of 
the Ak Koyunlu penetrated Persia, after his victory 
over Ijjahanshah in 1467. Then he defeated the last 
Timurid Abu Sa c id and became master of western 
Peisia, inaugurating in the meantime the series of 
wars with the Ottoman Turks, that were to last 
for three centuries. The successors of Uzun Hasan 
had already come into conflict with the Safawid 
leadei* Shaikh Haidar and Sultan c Ali, who about 
this time had acquired enormous influence in Adhar- 
baidjan and Asia Minor. The Safawid movement 
began indeed in a much more democratic way than 
the preceding dynasties. Its chief adherents belonged 
to seven tribal groups of Turkish origin, amongst 
whom Shfite conviction* had been spi ead by mean-, 
of Sufi propaganda methods. This ever-increasing 
flock acquired at this time the celebrated nick- 
name of KIzil-Bash. Thus their political rising under 
Shah-Ism a 'll was again a reaction against the 
official oithodoxy of the ruling classes, a reaction in 
which it was not difficult to enlist the Persian town 
population of western Iran, since olden times 
ready to accept non-official and unorthodox religious 
views, by which at the same time they showed 
their dislike for foreign rule. These different 
elements gave a Persian “national” character to the 
Safawl dynasty, although their leaders were Turks 
from turcicized Adharbaidjan. Shah Ismahl, on 
emerging from Ms hiding place in Djilan, gamed 
his first success in the Caucasus against the king 
of Shir wan, and thi* made him strong enough to 
turn his arms against the last ruler of the Ak 
Koyunlu, whom he defeated in the battle of Shurur 
^S 0 *)- Py 15 10 he was master of western Persia, 
and in addition of Armenia, Mesopotamia and c Irak 
(Baghdad taken in 1508) with the holy tombs of 
t e imams in Nadjaf and Karbala 5 . He then turned 
to eastern Persia, where a new invasion from Trans- 
oxama was threatening, after the death of Sultan 
UzbtL n r ' ' ara a ‘ Herat ( I 5 o 6 ), by the rise of the 
3W « under ShaiteM Khan. The latter had 
and had he not been 


already invaded Khurasan, 


defeated and killed in the battle of Marw(i5io)by 
! Shah Isma c ll, Persia might have experienced a fourth 
. wave of conquest from Central Asia. Then followed 
! in 1514 the famous battle of Caldiran; the defeat 
! suffered here by Shah Isma c il from the army of 
| Selim I showed where the political frontiers of 
the Safawis weie henceforward to be; the wave of 
| sympathy that had spread west from Adharbaidj an 
far into Asia Minor was ruthlessly suppressed by 
the Ottoman Sultans and Caldiran showed that 
any political extension of Persia in this direction 
I was impossible. 

i Thus the important events of Isma c ll’s career 
I determined the field of action of the Safawl 
1 dynasty, which was to last until 1736. Religious and 
! cultural traditions and geographical necessity gave 
this dynasty the character of a “national” dynasty, 
and the long period of its existence, together with 
the religious isolation of their empire, contributed 
not a little to the coming into existence of a real 
: Persian “nation”, that overcame the troublesome 
period of the xviiph century and asserted itself ever 
, more vigorously during the xi\th. The nature of the 
' country, however, was not favourable to a rapid 
development in this direction. The many nomadic 
| elements of Iranian, Turkish and Arab origin kept 
| much longer to their own traditions, and the 
] disconnectedness of the various inhabited centres 
, could not but weaken the authority of the govern- 
ment. Throughout Safawid rule, the kings had to 
reckon with the existence of half independent 
governors and tribal formations, from which came 
■ the powerful nobles and courtiers. In the time of 
Tahma*p I some Geoigian nobles, relatives of the 
: king, were in a dominant position, but on the 
whole it was the KizIl-Bash clans who formed 
at time* a dangerous power in the state, while 
1 nevertheless the kings were dependent on these 
| element* for the defence of the country. It was 
| only during the reign of c Abbas I that something 
• of a royal militia (the Shsh-sewan) could be formed, 

1 while on the other hand the army was reinforced 
| by European artillery. Therefore the civil and 
' military administration of the country never acquiied 
even such a regularity and a cohesion as is wit- 
! nessed in the Ottoman Empire ; the Safawids had to 
suffer for instance the permanent establishment of 
the Portugue*e in Hormuz (1507 — 1622) and 
afterwards of the English, but this did not yet 
| conflict with the state conceptions of that time. 

] Governmental authority could only be maintained in 
the interior by the utmost severity, as wa* practised 
notably by c Abbas I. For the same reason the 
frontiers of the Safawid empire in east and west 
were never very stable, although gradually a 
demarcation takes place. The eastern part of 
Khurasan and the regions to the south of it, long 
1 since culturally disconnected from western Peisia, 

! never returned to the Safawids. Balkh and Marw 
were under the almost unbroken domination of the 
, Uzbeks ( c Abbas I only temporarily occupied Balkh 
m 1598), while Kabul and Kandahar belonged 
from the beginning to the empire of the Great- 
Mughals of India, Kandahar being only temporarily 
held by the Safawids. Only Herat was for most 
, of the time under their control, and far into the 
1 xixth century Persia had not abandoned her claim 
to this town. All thi* makes clear why eastern 
> ^ r 2 n, after the extinction of the Uzbek and the 
Mughal power did not return to ShFite Persia, 
but came to form at last an independent state 
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under the Afghan rulers. Only western Hiurasan, 
with the shrine of Meshhed, and Sistan remained 
an integral part of Safawid and consequently of 
modem Persia. In the west the Ottoman Turks 
and the Persians disputed with each other in a con- 
tinual series of campaigns, interrupted by tem- 
porary peaces, the large band of territory stretching 
from the Persian Gulf to Georgia. In the xvi th 
century the Turks won and occupied Adharbaidjan, 
Mesopotamia and 'Irak. Under Abbas I most of 
the lost territory was recovered, but the recapture 
of Baghdad by Murad IV in 1638 made an end 
of Persian domination in the Tigris valley, while 
Adharbaidjan and parts of Armenia and Georgia 
remained to Persia. In 1668 took place the first 
conflict with Russia through a descent of Cossacks 
upon Mazandaran. 

Since the beginning of Isma'll’s caieer the ShTite 
creed had been forcibly imposed on the settled 
population and a regular persecution of all Sunnite 
theologians had begun. This persecution was 
accompanied by a repression of all Sufi mani- 
festations, whereby the new state religion took at 
last the aspect of a fanatical and intolerant church, 
whose ministers, the Shi'ite divines, repressed all 
utterances of free thought. Browne ascribes to 
this development the sudden poorness of literary 
production in Safawid Persia. In these circumstances 
Persia became much isolated from the surrounding 
Islamic countries, but on the other hand the enemies j 
of the Ottoman power in Europe looked upon ■ 
Persia as a valuable ally in their common efforts . 
to crush that power. To this was due the foitning ! 
of friendly diplomatic connections with European 
powers, such as Venice and Spain, who, in addition, , 
sought to profit by commercial relations. These 
relations, together with the political necessity of 
securing their colonial establishments in India and 
beyond, led other European states also to take up 
friendly relations with the Safawid court, namely the 
English, the Dutch and the French, after the Portu- 
guese had been driven from the Persian Gulf. The 
European envoys, amongst whom the Shelley brothers 
are most notable during 'Abbas I’s reign, were well 
1 eceived, and established the first real contact between 
Persia and European civilisation. These relations ' 
also provoked the sending of some memorable 1 
Persian embassies to Europe. The political teasons ■ 
that had brought the European sea powers to the 
Persian Gulf prevented Persia, however, from ever 
becoming a maritime power; even the endeavour 
of 'Abbas I to make of the newly founded Bender 
'Abbas a great maritime commercial town remained 
unrealized. 

Most of the Safawid kings had very long reigns, 
for which the not uncommon practice of killing 
possible pretenders amongst the loyal family was 
probably responsible. The most brilliant reign was 
that of 'Abbas I (1587 — 1629), who transferred 
his residence ftom Kazwfn to Isfahan, which, by 
his buildings, became a splendid royal city. His 
successors profited by his work. After the middle 
of the xvi'h century Peisia was passing through 
a peaceful period, owing mainly to the weakening 
of its neighbours. Conditions at this time are well 
known by a series of European travel accounts. 
The same peaceful conditions had allowed, how- 
ever, the establishment at Kandahar in 1709 of 
a Sunni rebellious movement, which was opposed 
in vain by the Safawid king Husain and was the 
beginning of the Afghan state. In 1722 the 


A fgh an army of Mir Mahmud conquered Isfahan, 
after which the Afghans were masters in Persia 
for about eight years. At last the Safawid succes- 
I sois of Husain weie able to liberate the country 
through the help of their general Nadir Kuli of 
the Afshar tribe who, in 1736, made himself 
, king of Persia as Nadir Shah. At that time 
he had already restoied to Persia the cities in 
; Adharbaidjan and Georgia that had been taken 
by the Turks and likewise Rasht and Baku, oc- 
cupied by Russia. After his coronation he set 
out on his invasion of India and the A fgh an 
, country, but his reign had brought so little stability 
, that, after his murder in 1747, there followed 
a period of general lawlessness in Persia. The 
Afghans regained strength, but allowed Nadir’s 
blinded grandson Shahiukh to reign over Khurasan. 
The failure of Nadir Shah to establish a lasting 
dynasty was also due to his endeavours to abolish 
the Shl'ite religious practices, but in this he 
met a determined opposition from the people 
and their spiritual leaders. After Nadir's assas- 
sination there was hardly any question of restoring 
a Safawid to the throne. The real power devolved 
on Karim Khan Zand, who resided mostly in Shiraz 
and who succeeded in uniting Persia during a 
benevolent reign; in his time the troubles on the 
‘Irakian frontier led even to the conquest of Basra. 
His death in 1 779 occasioned a dispute for the throne 
among his descendants. Agha Muhammad Khan 
of the Kadjar tribe round Astarabad profited from 
these troubles by bringing with much cunning and 
much cruelty the entire empire under his control. 
He was finally enthroned in Teheian in 1796 and 
was assassinated in 1797. With him began the 
Kadjar dynasty, which reigned until 1925. 

At the beginning of Afghan rule Russia bad 
occupied Devbend and Rasljt, while Turkey had 
invaded the country as far as Hamadhan; the 
Afghan ruler Ashraf, however, and after him Nadir 
Shah succeeded in recovering the occupied terri- 
tories. A second Turkish attack in 1740 was 
equally thrown back by Nadir. During the second 
half of the century Russia and Turkey were too 
much occupied with each other to pay attention 
to Persia. The political development in the north- 
east had eliminated direct danger from the Uzbek 
states, but now the lawless Turcomans north of 
Khurasan had become by their raids the terror of 
the Persian population; Agha Muhammad Khan 
inflicted serious blows upon them. With the coming 
of the Kadjars, however, the international situation 
grew much more difficult, owing to Persia’s 
becoming involved in world-wide political struggles. 
Until 1S14 the alliance of Persia was an object 
of dispute between England, whose position in 
India made Peisian friendship a vital question 
and the France of Napoleon, who schemed an 
invasion of India with the aid of the Russian 
army, in 1814 the French threat disappeared and 
England concluded a treaty with Persia. But the 
straggle with Russia for the possession of Georgia, 
which had begun already in 1812, soon led 15 to 
military disasters and finally to the loss of all 
territory to the north of the Araxes by the peace 
treaty of Turkmancai (1828J. From this time on 
begins the rivalry between Russia and England, the 
latter country’s policy being to prevent Persia 
now politically under strong Russian influence’ 
from gaining stiength. Great Britain opposed for 
this reason any extension of Persian territory in 
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Afghanistan; it prevented the capture of Herat 
— a cherished Persian ideal — in 1838, and, when 
Herat was leally taken in 1856, went even so 
far as to declare war on Persia and to land troops 
in the Persian Gulf; at the peace treaty of 1S57 
in Paris, Persia had to abandon her claims. In the 
meantime Russia’s position grew ever stronger; a 
Russian naval base was founded in the bay of 
Astarabad, and by the Russian conquest of Khlwa 
and Bukhara, completed by the subjugation of 
the Tekke Turkomans in 1881, and the acquisition 
of the Marw oasis, the Russian Empire had attained 
an enormous military and political ascendency over 
Persia, to which was added the Russian influence 
in northern Aghanistan and Turkish Armenia. Persia 
was not able to assert entirely its political freedom, 
but it gained for the first time well-defined frontiers; 
difficulties with Turkey in 'Irak (massacre of Persians 
at Kerbela 3 ) had led to the fixing of the Turkish- 
Persian frontier in 1843 (followed by a rectification 
in 1913), while the eastern frontiers with Afghani- 
stan and Balucistan were defined by the Anglo— 
Perso-Afghan boundary commission in 1872; these 
measures had been mainly necessitated by the 
establishing of a telegraph line through Persia to 
India. During the long reign of Nasir al-Dln 
Shah (1844-1894) international conditionsremained 
stable, to which the on the whole untroubled domestic 
situation also contributed, but when, under his 
successor, conditions became less secure, owing to 
inner political and financial troubles, the inter- 
vention of the two great Powers became more 
threatening. It took the shape of the Anglo-Russian 
treaty of 1 907, which practically divided Persia 
into a northern and a southern sphere of influence. 

During the xix'h century indeed the Kadjar 
dynasty had been able to rule Persia in the 
traditional way, succeeding in checking the action 
of the troublesome tubes and their chiefs by- 
profiting from their eternal discords. The in- 
fluence of the higher Shi'ite religious leaders, over 
whose nomination the government had no authority 
whatever, and who resided for the greater part 
in the religious centres of Kerbela’ and Xadjaf, 
was supreme among the population, although some 
divergent theological trends had developed, such 
as the Shaikhl’s, since the beginning of the xixth 
century, This more spiritualized sect finally paved 
the way for the appeaiance of the Bab in 1844; 
the Bab! movement for some years took the 
aspect of a religious-political rebellion, which the 
government had to suppress with bloody measures. 
Since then Babism and afterwards the movement 
of the Baha’i’s to which it gave rise, disappeared 
fiom the surface, but remained all the time a 
living factor in the national-religious life of the 
Persians. This contributed not a little to the 
awakening of a more independent political attitude 
among the more educated classes of the population, 
who generally found the higher divines at their 
side in their increasing criticism of government 
actions. The pan-Islamic propaganda of Diamal 
al-Din al- Af gh ani also furnished elements to the 
awakening public opinion. Thus the bad inner con- 
ditions that had developed under M u/altar al-Dm 
Shah and the consequences of the foreign loans 
contracted by that ruler brought about a popular 
action that led to the granting of a constitution 
, ope " ln K ° f the first National Assembly 
{Ma&hs) in October r 9 o6. The succeeding Shah’s 
reactionary pohcy ended with his dethronement in 


1909, but the troubles connected with the accom- 
panying revolutionary movement gave opportunity 
to the Russians to occupy Tabriz and Kazwin, 
while at the same time the Persian government 
was obliged to use foreigners in different branches 
of its administration (gendarmerie, finances, customs). 
During the world war Persia was officially neutral, 
but the German scheme of attacking Great Britain 
in India gave rise to an at first successful German 
propaganda in Southern Persia in 19*5* On 
other hand Russian troops were landed at Enzeli 
and these opposed the Turkish advance into Persia, 
which had begun in 1916 by the taking of Kir- 
manshah. In this same year began the British 
counter-action in Southern Persia by the formation 
of the South Persian Rifles. When by the Russian 
revolution the action of the Russian troops was 
crippled, British troops landed in the Gulf and 
succeeded in checking the Turkish advance in the 
western frontier region and in repressing, together 
with Russian troops, the local opposition of the 
Jangalis in Gllan. Finally in 1918 the British had 
great difficulty in opposing a similar national rising 
in Shiraz, headed by the Kashkav tribe. 

Persia was evacuated after the war and became 
from the outset a member of the League of Nations. 
A treaty with Great Britain in 1919 re-established 
British influence, but the coup d’etat of that same 
year suddenly changed Persia’s internal and external 
policy. Saiyid Diya^ al-Din and Rida Khan assumed 
forcibly the leadership of the government. Rida 
Khan became minister of war and proved to be the 
strong man needed. His chief achievement during 
the following years was the subjugation and dis- 
armament of the turbulent tribes, and the forming 
of a reliable army of 40,000 men. In 1923 he 
became Prime Minister, Ahmad Shah Kadjar left 
the country and was deposed in October 1925 
by the Madjlis, whereby the Kadjar dynasty was 
brought to an end. At the end of the same year 
the scruples of many sections of the population 
against a new dynasty were dispelled and the 
dictator became king of Persia under the name 
Pahlavl; he was crowned on April 25, 1926. 

Persia’s internal situation has been much improved 
by the action of the present king, while the ex- 
ploitation of the oil wells in 'Arabistan has secured 
the government a profit that has not a little con- 
tributed to its financial liberty of action. The finance-, 
have been moreover controlled by an American 
adviser since 1923 and since 1928 by a German 
adviser. As to the currents of spiritual culture, the 
intellectual classes are abandoning the tiaditional 
religious views and this secular movement is favoured 
by the government; in connection therewith the 
influence of the divines is declining. On the other 
hand, the interest awakened towards the end of 
the xixth century for pre-Islamic Persia has given 
u new direction to national sentiment, expressing 
itself amongst others in literary occupation with 
ancient Iranian subjects and a great interest in 
excavations, the results of which are no longer 
allowed to leave the country. 

The present ethnographical structure of Persia 
is quite different from what it was before the Arab 
conquest, owing to the repeated invasion of foreign 
elements during the thirteen centuries of its Islamic 
history. The combined existence of a sedentary and 
a nomadic or semi-nomadic population, however, 
is a feature proper to the geographical conditions 
of the country and has continued up to the present 
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day. The general tendency of the nomadic elements I 
to become settled, which can be observed all the 
time, was repeatedly counteracted by fresh invasions 
of nomads, chiefly from the north-east. At present 
the proportion of the nomads to the settled population 
is estimated to be 2O°/ 0 . The development of urban 
settlement is a feature proper to Islamic times; it 
began with the expansion of the population outside 
the walls into the rabads (cf. al-Baladhuri, p. 324). ; 
From that time on the Persian name for a town 
became shahr , which word had designated originally 
an entire region or country. The Arabs often placed j 
their garrisons in less important places, which i 
subsequently overshadowed the ancient centres. In 1 
the course of history many towns were devastated, 
but were generally rebuilt on or near the spot of 
the ancient ruins. Since the later Middle Ages 
great Islamic towns like al-Raiy and the towns of 
Kirman have disappeared, to be replaced by 
formerly less significant places; among the latter 
are Teheian, Tabriz and Mashhad, at present the 
largest towns of Persia. The townspeople, composed j 
of craftsmen and merchants, have been in history the 
passive and suffering element, together with the rural 
population of the villages clustered together in 
the oases. This settled population was generally . 
regarded with scorn by the tribesmen, who were 
the aristocrats, and from whom until modern times 
were recruited the ruling classes and the high 
officials. From the tribes have also been recruited 
the best soldiers in the armies. 

At present the largest towns in Persia are Teheran 
(210,000 inh.), Tabriz (200,000), Isfahan (90,000) 
and Mashhad (70,000). The town population has 
been constituted in the course of centuries from 
the very different invading ethnic elements. They 
now constitute the most stable element in Persia 
and speak, with local dialectic variations, the New- 
Persian language, which runs more or less parallel 
with the written New Persian. Only in Adharbaidjan 
Adhari Turkish is the language of the townsfolk j 
and the peasants. j 

The rural population of the villages around the 
towns have kept many particular local features of 
their own and amongst them many remnants of 
other Iranian dialectal groups have been preserved, 
a fact which is already noted in ancient Islamic 
historical and geographical sources. In north-eastern 
Persia the different dialectal groups of these peasants 
are called Tat, while in southern and eastern Persia 
they are often designated as Tadjik. 

Among the rural population, however, and in a 
less degree amongst the townsfolk, there are many 
elements that are conscious of their allegiance to 
tribal formations, mostly so in regions where the ' 
population of the neighbourhood still possesses the | 
tribal organisation. These settled members of the 1 
tribes are often called sjtahr-nishin, dih-niskln and 1 
lahra-nhhin. 

As to the tribes themselves, called iliyat in Persia, I 
they nearly always occupy a definite territory j 
nowadays, on which many members of the tribe ! 
have become entirely settled, while the others are : 
no more than semi-nomads who, in summer, go 
with their cattle to the higher mountain regions. 
Nomadism is not extinct, however, and anywhere 
in the Persian steppes the black tents of nomads ! 
may be seen occasionally. i 

The origin of the tribes is an extremely complicated 
problem. In almost every region they have resulted 
from a mixture of pre-Iranian, Iranian, Arabic and I 


Turkish-Mongolic elements. In northern Persia the 
Turkish element is no doubt the dominating, as 
judged by the language; here the redoutable 
mountaineers of the Dailam and the Djil, who so 
long withstood Islamization and had still in the 
Middle Ages a language of their own, have mostly 
been turcicized, in so far as they have not been 
assimilated by the Iranian settled population. In 
the mountain region stretching from Adharbaidjan 
to Faris and Kirman, the Iranian element is largely 
prevalent, again so far as we can judge from 
the languages spoken there. The local traditions 
circulating among those tribes, and about those 
tribes among the neighbouring populations, have 
often preserved the memory of extensive migrations 
that betray a partial Turkish or Arab origin. Some 
groups are even known as Turkish, although they 
speak Iranian dialects. Other tribes are still conscious 
of their Arab origin, although they no doubt 
have already been Iranized for centuries ; only a 
few tribes in Kuhistan and Khurasan have preserved 
the Arabic language. But those local traditions, which 
never go back more than two hundred years at 
most, often do not square with what we may 
regard as established facts from historical sources. 
It is true, however, that even in recent historical 
times more or less important migrations of Iranian 
tribes have taken place. The movement of the 
Balucis from the North-West to Kirman and after- 
wards to modern Balucistan had already begun in 
the early Middle Ages. In addition, reasons of mili- 
tary policy induced several rulers of the xviiith and 
xixtb centuries to transplant some Kurdish tribes 
to the North-East; best known is the settlement 
of Kurdish tribes by Nadir Shah on the Khurasan 
frontier around Kucan and in Mazandaran, where 
they have still preserved their own features and 
their language. The only possible description of 
the tribes in Persia has therefore to be based on 
their geographical distribution. 

With the mediaeval Arab geographers all the 
tribes in al-Djibal and Faris are included under 
the designation of Akrad, i. e. Kurds, but this 
general term has hardly any ethnographical value. 
At the present day the name of Kurds is geneially 
restricted to the tribes inhabiting the environs of 
Kirmanshah and further to the north into western 
Adharbaidjan. South of Kirmanshah begin the L u r 
tribes, to the west of whom, in the mountains 
between Persian 'Irak and 'Arabistan live the 
Bakhtiyari’s. The northern mountains of Faris 
are occupied by the Kuhgelu aDd the Mama- 
sen i tribes. South of these, round Shiraz, live 
the Kashkay, who still speak a Turkish dialect. 
In 'Arabistan, where in the Middle Ages the local 
khuzi language was not yet extinct, the Arab 
element of the settled population is strong; the 
Arab tribes here belong to the Ka'b division and 
consist for the greater part of 'Arabs transferred 
here from Nadjd under 'Abbas I. The tribes on 
the Gulf fringe, in Persian Balucistan, and in Slstan 
are Baluci’s who, since their immigration, have 
absorbed such inconsiderable local elements as the 
Kufs, known from medieval sources. Further to 
the north there are Arabs in Kuhistan, notably 
around Iyain. There is further a not unimportant 
part of the population, who claim descent from 
the Prophet, and consequently an Arabic origin; 
these saiyids abound especially in Mazandaran, 
where there were 'Alid dynasties at an early 
period. In Persian Khurasan there are also Arabs 
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a few Afghan elements and the already mentioned 
Kurds on the frontier. Finally there live all along 
the northern frontier of Khurasan Tuikish tribes, 
some of whom have been there since the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Afshars and the Kadjars 
(round Astarabad), while the more recent element 
is composed of Turcomans. 

Other ethnic elements are the Armenians in 
Peisian Armenia in Adharbaidjan, and the large 
Armenian colony in the suburb Dj ulfa of Isfahan 
transplanted there by c Abbas I. The Xestorian 
Christians east of the Urmiya Lake have nearly 
disappeared as a result of the war. In c Arabistan 
there are still remnants of Mandaeans, and finally 
there are reported to be about 40,000 Jews in 
Persia, who for the greater part are probably 
descendants of the Jews who lived already in Persia 
in the beginning of the IsISmic period and among 
whom notably the Jewish colony of al-Yahudiya 
at Isfahan was well-known. 

The great mass of the inhabitants of Persia, 
including in the first place the townspeople and 
the settled population, but also many members of 
the tubes of ancient Turkish oiigin, belong to the 
Imamite Sh! c a (the Itjina c Ashaiiya) and follow the 
madhhab called PjVfari. Theii number is estimated 
at little less than 7 millions. About a million of them 
are the so-called Akhbariyun, living in Hamadhan 
and al-Ahwaz and environs, who recognize only 
the authority of the traditions of the Prophet and 
the Imams. Other ShLite sects are the Shaikhiya 
(about 250.000) and the Nuktawiya (about 100,000 
in Gilan, of Zaidite origin). The Labis and the 
far more numerous Baha'is are represented in all 
towns and reach together about the number of 

700.000. The extreme Shl c ites called c Ali Ilahi or 
Ahl-i Hukk are found among the Kurds round 
Kirmanshah, among the Lurs, and partly in 
Mazandaian and Khurasan : their number amounts 
to 300,000. Half that number is given for the 
adheients of the IsmaSll Ilurufi sect, spread all 
over Persia. Theie are also some Yazidis on Persian 
soil near Maku. Sunni (ShafYite) Muhammadans 
are found only among the Kurds and the Arabs, 
the Tmcomans and the Afghans, these latter being 
Ilanafites (about 85,000). Finally there are still 
remnants of the Zoroastrian creed at Yazd, Kirman, 
Teheran, Shuaz and Kashan. 

The entire population of Persia L given as 

12.000. 000. This last figure is given on the authority 
of the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
the other figures given aie derived from the 
Annum re du Monde Musulman , 3 r d edition 1929. 

Bibhograph y : In view of the general 
character of the above article it U sufficient 
to refer for all detailed bibliographical information 
to the historical, geographical and ethnographical 
articles dealing with Persia, and to the general 
bibhogiaphical works on Persia: M. Schwab, 
Bibliographic de la Perse, Paris 1875, an d A. 

1 . Wilson, A Bibliography of Persia , Oxford 
I 930 - (J. H. Kramers) 

II. Language and Dialects. 

Introduction. The Persian language is one 
member, now the most widely extended member, 
of a group of languages which are spoken over a 
region stretching from the River Euphrates to the 
C “a °L t l L L H ' nd " Kush ’ Wlth branches in the 

It “ve nie utlt e MaSaD t am PeninSula > : °™ D - 

group these languages, which 


in turn form one group within the Indo-European 
languages, under the name Iranian, a designation 
from Iran, the modern national name of the Persians, 
as it was also earlier, in Sasanian ( atydn , Iran), 
and Achaemenid times (ariya- ), and which is used 
also by the Ossetes (ir, ira, iron). Formerly these 
Iranian dialects were more widely extended, to 
the north of the Caspian Sea, from Chorasmia 
(Kh vv arizm) to the west of the Black Sea (see M. 
Vasmer, V filer sin h ungen uber die altesten IVohn- 
silze der Slaven , i., Die Iranier in Sudrussland , 
1923), and also to Sogdian colonies in Northern 
Mongolia (see (). Hansen, Zur soghdischen In- 
schrift auf dem dreisprachigen Denkmal von 
Karabalgasun , in J. S. F. O., xliv., 1930). 

Earliest sources. 1. Saka. Three divisions 
of the Saka are referred to in the Achaemenid 
inscriptions : Saka haumavarga , Saka tigraxauda , 
Saka tyaify pa]radraya (on the tomb insciiptions 
published in J.F.A.S. , 1932, p. 374: Saka par a- 
draiya). They are the Sakai of Herodotos, and 
the Sacae of the Latin writers. At a later period 
they are attested in Sakastane (mod. Sistao), and 
in the Saka kings of India. Names of Sakas are 
preserved in Gieek and Latin authors, and the 
Middle Saka dialect is now largely known. 

2. Chorasmia and Sogdian a. both these 
countiies are named in the A vesta {^x^arizsm, 
suy 1 }a~) and the Old Persian inscriptions [\Ii\uvd- 
razmisj sugda ), but the dialects are known only 
in later times. 

3. Media. The Medes (Madai, Amadai) appear 
hist 835 d. c. in the inscriptions of Shulmanu- 
ashaiidu III (see F. Hommel, FJhnologie und 
Geographic des a/ten Orients , 1926, p. 194). Names 
and some words are known in Greek (Herodotos 
quotes (TTU'/.a. -bitch 5 ), and theie are loanwords 
in Old Persian (gL'ispuzana-, cf. the da-na-ish of 
the Elamite veision). 

4. Persia. The Peisian of Persis is well-known 
through the inscriptions of the Achaemenids (biblio- 
graphy in J. II. Kramers, A Classified List of the 
Achaemenian Inscriptions , 1931; later publications 
are by E. Benveniste, in B.S.L. , xxxiii , 193 2; 
xxxiv., 1933; R. G. Kent, in J.A.O.S ., liii., p. 1 
sqq. ; Language , ix., 1933 [March and September]; 
V. Scheil, Memoir es dc la Mission anheologique de 
Perse, xxiv., 1933; A. W. Davis, in J.F.A.S., 1932, 
p. 373 — 377 ; E. Herzfeld, Jxapif-i A hod h A ta'rikhi , 
risala of the And/uman-i Athar-i mill I, Tihran 

I 3 l2 )y 

5. The A vest a. To avoid too definite im- 
plications, it is usual to employ the designation 
language of the Avesta’ (Pahl. ’ pst'k , Syr. 'bstg, 
Fazand azoastd^ azvistd, Arab, abasldk, abasia, wastdk, 
bastali) for the language preserved in the oldest 
Zoroastrian texts. The considerable extent of these 
texts makes them the most important witness to 
the Old Iianian stage of the dialects, although 
they have been preserved in a late orthography l )* 
In spite however of continued discussion (see P. 
Tedesco, in M.O., xv. 255 sqq. ; H. Reichelt, 
Iranisch , p. 29, in Geschichte der tndogermanischen 
Sprachzvissenschaft , ii., 1927; G. Morgenstierne, 


1) For convenience the transcription of the G. 
I. Ph. is here followed, but a revised orthography, 
more conformed to that of the Old Persian texts 
and the Greek and Akkadian transcriptions, would 
represent the Old Iranian form more satisfactorily 
(as e. g. ahya for aighe). 
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Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan , 1926, 
p. 28 sqq.\ J. Markwart, Das erste Kapital der Gat ha 
Ustavati , 1930),, it has proved impossible to point 
definitely to the piovenance of this dialect (or 
possibly two dialects). The legendary matter of 
the Avesta points to Chorasmia as the earliest 
home of the Iranians (E. Benveniste, V Erdn-vez 
et V origins ligendaire des Ir aniens, in B. S. O. S., 
1934, vii. 265 sqq.), while the Zoroastrian traditions 
became closely associated with the region of the 
Haitumant (Hilmand) river (E. Herzfeld, Archao- 
logische Mitteilungen aus Iran , i. — ii. ? 1929 — 1930; 
A. Christensen, Les Kayanides , 1932, p. 5). 

A comparison of the linguistic development 
within the Avesta with all the other known dialects 
suffices to isolate Avestan. This may be briefly 
indicated. In Avestan sp ( aspa - ‘horse 1 ) corresponds 
to Old Persian s ( asa - ‘horse’), Saka H {assa- 
‘ horse’), and Wakhi s ( yas ‘horse’). Old Persian, 
Saka and Wakhi are therefore separated from 
Avestan from an early period. All other dialects 
have sp, but other tests suffice to exclude them. 
Avestan hr (J) < rt, b < du , sn<^zn, sm < zm 
exclude Sogdian ( tnicrtk ‘dead’, 5 ( 3 /'- ’door 1 , 
fwzn- ‘antelope’), Vaghnabi ( art ‘flour 1 , divar 
‘door’) Mundji Qiiva'r ‘door") Vazgulami (devur 
‘door’), North-Western dialect forms (Turfan texts 
ardav ‘righteous’, Pahlavi, New Persian gavazn 
‘deer’. New Peisian hezitm ‘fuel’, Armenian 
loanword mazdezn ‘worshipping Mazda’ j. Here 
again Pashto, Ishkashmi, Paraci and Ormun agree 
with Avestan for du, and the evidence of rt is 
indecisive (Pashto mar '■dead*, Ishkashmi mdtak 
‘man', Paraci tnur ‘died’, Ormun niiilluk ‘died’). , 
Probably however Pashto is excluded by ft > wd j 
{tazvda ‘hot’, Avestan tapta-'), and by nr- (Pashto l 
turizc ‘rice’); Ishkashmi by ft > i'd (uvd ‘seven’, j 
Avestan hapta ) and by zn~y>zd ( paruzd ‘yester- i 
day’, vozd ‘cushion 1 ); Ormun by nr- {rezan \ 
‘rice’); Paraci does not permit, in the absence 
of examples of nr- and zn, and in the develop- j 
ment ft^t{hot ‘seven'), any decision. The negative ! 
conclusion is so far of interest that connection 1 
with the North-Western dialects is excluded. 

6. It is possible that other dialects developed 
in the cities of Carmania (Strabo, xv. 2, 14 speaks 
of tjjv biuP.ey.rov rwv K zp(/.zviTwv), Arachosia, Areia ! 
and Margiana, but nothing suivives. 1 

Relationship with Indo - Aryan and 
Kafir I dialects. The Old Iranian dialects stand 
in close connection with the Indo-Aiyan languages , 
of India, which are known in their oldest form 
(apart from the words of uncertain position within ; 
Indo-Iranian history preserved in the Mitanni and 
Ilittite documents, see N. I). Mironov, Aryan 
Vestiges in the Hear East of the Second Mittenary B. , 
C., in Acta Orient., 1933 ', J. Friedrich , Reallexikon ■ 
der Assyriologie, 1929, i. 144 sqq.\ A. Christensen, 1 
Die Itanier , 1933, p. 209 sqq.) in the Vedas, and ; 
with the modern Kafir! dialects of Kafiristan. The 
vocabulary of Indo-Aryan and Iranian is largely i 
identical (dp- ‘water’, vak- ‘speak’, martiya- \ 
‘man’ , kar- ‘do’ , a ‘up to’ , pari ‘around’ , I 
tuvam ‘thou’, ka- ‘who’), so also is the morpho- j 
logy of verb and noun. Differences do however , 
exist in vocabulary (Iranian ydr- ‘year', gaub- ; 
‘speak’, gad- ‘pray for’, snaig - ‘to snow’), and 
in morphology (Iranian -sa 2 sing. pret. middle, 
as Greek -so). In phonology the two groups have 
diverged in the oldest texts. To Sanskrit / ch j 
h {sata- ‘hundred’, chand- ‘to appear’, j a n - ‘to I 


know’, deh - ‘to form’) correspond Avestan s z 
{sata-, sand-, zan -, daiz-), and Old Persian 6 d 
{§ard- ‘year’, band- ‘to appear’, dan- ‘know’, 
did a ‘fortress’); Sanskrit g gh, d dh , b bh, to 
Avestan, Old Persian g d b; Sanskrit kh th ph to 
Avestan, Old Persian x 4 f\ Sanskrit ed cdh, id 
idh , lid udh to Avestan azd, izd, uzd ; Sanskrit tt 
ddh to Avestan st zd. 

The Kafir! dialects of Kati, Ashkun, Prasun, 
Waigall, are known only in a modern form from 
the xixth century, and adequately only this century 
(see Morgenstierne, Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, 1926, p. 39 sqq. ; do., Report on 
a Linguistic Mission to North-Western India , 1932, 
p. 46 sqq.\ do., The Language of the Ashkun 
Kafirs, in N. T. S. 3 ii. 192 — 289). The evidence 
of the Kafir! dialects is important for the Indo- 
Iranian period, in particular for the history of 
the sounds represented by the Kafir! fs and s , dz 
and ~ corresponding to the Avestan s z, Old Persian 
4 d, Sanskrit s ch j h. Thus Kati has duts “ten”, 
saru ‘autumn’, Tiz vitts ‘I’. 

Periods of the Iranian dialects. The 
extant documents, of widely different character, 
and in many scripts, are sufficient to allow the 
distinction of three periods: Old, Middle and New 
Iranian. In the west of the Persian empire, the 
change to the Middle Iranian stage (marked by 
loss of large part of the old inflexion) is attested 
already in the later Ach.emenid inscriptions. 

Old Iranian. The Old Iranian stage of develop- 
ment is known in the Old Persian inscriptions, 
the Avestan texts and the names of Medians and 
Sakas. The two dialects Old Persian and Avestan, 
in spite of the restricted number of texts, and 
hence little known vocabulary, agiee closely, but 
yet are clearly distinct In phonology Old Iranian 
has t p k unchanged before and between vowels 
(tak- ‘to run’, tap- ‘to be hot 1 , pat- ‘to fly’, 
kar- ‘to make’, aka- ‘‘bad’), but they aie repre- 
sented by spirants before consonants {haSva- ‘true’, 
x^'afnah- ‘sleep’, uxta - ‘spoken’); befoie and 
between vowels s is repie^nted by h (Old Persian 
hada ‘with’, aha ‘he was’), except that is, us 
replace older is, us (as also do is, us in Sanskrit, 
though unchanged in Kafir!), thus Avestan nisasti- 
‘sitting’ , dus- ‘bad’. Old Iranian verbal and 
nominal morphology is richly developed, with 
great facility of composition and derivation. Noun 
bases terminate in consonants, or in vowels and 
diphthongs: a a i 2 it u ai di au an. Alternation 
of vowels (-apophony, Ablaut’) rests upon the 
older system attested also in the other Indo- 
European languages. The inflexion can be seen 
in an Avestan noun with base -a (whereby failing 
all forms of one noun the following are quoted: 
ah ura- ‘lord’, aspa - ‘horse’, aka - ‘bad’, zasta - 
hand , qj<2- ‘party , manta - , masya- ‘man 1 ) : 
singular, nom. ahtird, acc. ahitrpm, instr. ahurd i 
dat. ahurai , abl. akdf , gen. ahurahyd , loc. zastaya, 
aspae-\ca, voc. ahura ; dual, nom. acc. zasta , dat] 

afiuraeibya , gen. ujayi, loc. zastayd ; plural, nom. 

aspa, aspatjho, acc. masyqs-[ca, instr. zastais , dat.- 
abl. marotaeibyo , gen. masya nnm , loc. aspaelu. The 
verbal system is elaborately developed, but the 
extant texts do not provide all the forms. There 
are three voices: active, middle and passive; six 
moods: indicative, conjunctive, injunctive, optative 
imperative, infinitive, with tenses present, preterite 
(imperfect and aorist), perfect, pluperfect, future, 
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with personal terminations in singular, dual and 
plural, and in addition participles present, aorist, 
future, and perfect. These cannot all be illustrated 
here. The following Avestan forms may be quoted: 
baraiti ‘he bears’, yazaite ‘he worships’, conj. 
pres, barat ‘he will bear’, opt. pres, hyat ‘he 
shall be’, opt. perf. jaymyqni ‘I would have come’, 
imperative bara ‘bear’, baratu ‘let him bear', 
id l '’go 1 , k?r?sva ‘make’. The infinitive has no 
single form, but is expressed by oblique cases of 
verbal nouns of action : avabastdis ‘fall down’, 
vicidyai ‘to choose’, apatjharstl e ‘remove 1 . There 
is an aorist passive (vacl ‘was spoken’ , jaini 
‘was struck’), confined to the 3 f d sing. The 
personal terminations differ in pres., pret., perf. 
and imperative. In the present are found: barami , 
barcihi . baraili , dual 3 barato , plur. bar a ma hi, 
zayaSa, barsnti ; in the imperfect : barom , jaso 
‘thou earnest’, barat, dual 1 jvava ‘we two live', 
3 jasatom ‘they two came’, plur. bavdma , jasata , 
barm. The present base was formed either with 
or without suffix, or by reduplication: asti ‘he 
is’, dadaiti ‘he gives’, bavaiti ‘he becomes’, 
Jurozsnti ‘they remove’, afrindmi ‘I bless’, hr?- 
naoiti ‘makes’, irinaxti ‘leaves’, hincaiti ‘pours 
out’, jaidyeimi ‘I pray for’, tdpayeiti ‘heats’. 
The aorist was formed direct to the base (adat 
‘he created’) or with the suffix - s - (dar/st ‘he 
held’), the perfect was either reduplicated ( vavaca 
‘has spoken’) or not ( 'yaeda ‘has known’) with 
special terminations, the pluperfect was expressed 
by the use of preterite endings to the perfect 
base ( yaocat ‘had said’). The active present and 
future participle was formed by the - ant - suffix, 
and the passive preterite participle usually by the 
suffix -ta-. Of these present bases and of these 
and other participles examples are preserved in 
New Persian. The comparison of adjectives could 
be expressed in two ways (suffixes -yah-, -ista- and 
-tar a - , tj/na-): vahu- ‘guod’, vayah vahista-\ 
aka- ‘bad’, akatara , hastoma - ‘best*. Three mor- 
phological genders (masc , fem., neut.) are expressed 
in nouns and adjectives. Of the many suffixes may 
be named the noun of agent in -tar-, noun of 
action in ti abstract noun in -tat-. Compounds 
are of many forms: aspavh a- ‘horses and men’, 
r 'trojan- ‘slay ing men' , daliyupati- ‘lord of a 
country’, ponru.hrabra- ‘possessing many brothers’, 
iixlnu- ‘up to the knee', darayat.raQa - ‘holding 
a chariot’. Of this whole elaborate Old Iranian 
system but small part has survived to the present day. 

Middle Iranian. Since 1904 when F. W. 

K. Muller published the Handschrif ten- Rest e in 
Es t ra ngel o-Sch rift aus Tttrfan , Chinesisch-Turke- 
stan , i. ( 5 . B. Pr. Ak. IV., 1904), ii. (Ab/i. Pr. 
A k . IV., 1904), the middle period of Iranian 
linguistic history has been increasingly enriched 
with new material. It is now possible to describe 
five forms of Middle Iranian, of which Middle 
Persian forms one, from numerous documents in a 
variety of scripts. Early loanwoids are preserved 
in Armenian (see Hubsclimann, Armenische Grant- 
matik, i., 1897; R- Gauthiot, Iranica, in M.S. 

L. , xix. [1915]; A.Meillet, in M.S.L., xvii. [191 1] ; 
H. S. Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehhvi, ii., Glossar, 
I 93 1 )- These are particularly important as being 
written in a script possessing vowels. A document 
• 1 ? — 21 B ’ c "> found at Awraman (Minns, 
{“r, 191 P- 38 -PI - ; Unvala, in B.S.O.S.’, 

1 IQ2VI V H ' S ’ Nyber ^ in M.O., xvii. 

I 9 3] 82 230; E. Herzfeld, Paikuli , 1924) is 


known, accompanied by another document dated 
88 B. c. with almost illegible writing. Coin legends 
of Pars from about 250 B. C. and of the later 
Parthian and Sasanian kings, Kushano-Sasanian 
coins, Sasanian royal and official inscriptions in 
two dialects, and on gems and seals, a large Zoro- 
astrian literature, mostly religious but including 
some secular pieces (in ‘Pahlawl’), and texts in 
two western dialects from the Manichean docu- 
ments from Central Asia, some being in the Chinese 
script (F. W. K. Muller, loc. cit . ; K. Salemann, 
Manichceische Studien, i., 1908, and other texts in 
Manichaica , iii., Izvestia Akad. N auk., 1912 5 
Andreas-Henning, Mitteiiranisch e Manichaica aits 
Chinesisch-Turkestan , i., S. B. Pr. Ak. IV., 1932; 
ii., ibid., 1933; iii., ibid., 1934; Waldschmidt- 
Lentz, Die Stellung Jesu im Manichaismus, in 
Abh. Pr. Ak. IV., 1926; do., Manichaischc Dogmatik 
aus chinesischen und iranischen Texten , 1933), 
fragments of a version of the Psalms with the 
Canons of Mar Aba translated from Syriac into Middle 
Persian (Andreas-Barr, Bruchstucke einer Pehlevi - 
Ubersetzung der Psalmen , in S. B. Pr. Ak. IV., 
1933) have combined to disclose the character of the 
Western dialects. The Zoroastrian texts are written 
with an historical orthography, through which the 
phonetic development rarely appears, with the 
exception of the frequent transcription of “Pahlawi” 
words into the fully vocalised Avestan alphabet. 
The Manichean writers rejected the old orthography. 
Eastern dialects aie represented by Sogdian texts, 
letters of the iith century A. D. (H. Reichelt, 
Die soghdischcn Handschriftenreste des Britischen 
Museums, ii., 193 1 ) found in Chinese Turkestan, 
and other letters not yet published, found in Sughd 
1 (preliminary report by A. Freiman, in Sogdiiskii 
sbornik, in Akad. Naiik. S. S. S. R., 1934), besides 
many Buddhist texts (Gauthiot, J. A., 1912; M. 
S. L., xvii., 1912; Gauthiot-Benveniste, Le Sutra 
1 des Causes et des Effets, 1926; H. Reichelt, loc. 

cit., i.-ii.; F. RozenLerg, Un fi agment sogdien bond- 
, dhique du music asiatique, in Izvestia Akad. Nauk., 
1927; R. Gauthiot’s Essai de grammaire sogdienne, 
1914 — 1923 was completed by Benveniste 1929), 
by Manichean Sogdian texts first made known in 
F. W. K. Muller’s Handschrif ten-Reste, ii., and 
later in Waldschmidt-Lentz, loc. cit., and by 
Chiistian Sogdian texts in F. W. K. Muller, 
Soghdische Textc , i., Abh. Pr. Ak. IV., I 9 J 3 an{ ^ 
Muller-Lentz, Soghdische Texte , ii., 19345 and by 
Saka texts, business letters (A. F. R. Hoernle, 
A Report of the British Collection of Antiquities 
from Central Asia in J. A. S. Bengal extra-number 
to LXX, 19025 do., Manuscript Remains of Bud- 
dhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, i., 
1916), an official document from Sacu (F. W. 

, Thomas and Sten Konow, Two Medieval Documents 
, from Tun-hitang, 1929), and Buddhist translations 
j and original compositions (E. Leumann, Zur nord- 
! arischen Sprache und Literatur, 1912; do., Bud- 
dhistische Literatm , 1920; do., Das nordarische 
[ sakische ] Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 1933 - 1 934 5 
| Sten Konow, Saka Studies, 1932, with references), 
j Certain words of the dialect of the Saka invaders 
| of India are known (Sten Konow, in S. B. Pr. Ak. 
j IV., 1916, p. 799 sqq.). On the Sogdian and Saka 
phonology it must suffice to refer to the books 
; cited: Sogdian atar ‘fire’, pad, pal ‘foot’, ydfi- 
j ‘to praise’, hand - ‘city’, zuwdn ‘life’, azu ‘I’ 5 
I baka kantha- ‘city’, ysdnde ‘he knows’, hastama- 
I ‘best’, salt - ‘year’, baura - ‘snow’, aysu ‘I’, 
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The Sogdian verbal system has present (durative 
present expressed by adding * skwn , and future 

by adding k'm , fi?i) , imperfect (/z/y<>.y ‘thou 
heardest’), ^-preterite (parent ‘they bore’), durative 
preterite with ’ skwn (lament askwan ‘they went’), 
conj. present (ivanan ‘I will do’), perfect ($/ 3 art 
l dram T have given’ , dyatlm l I have come’) , 
optative (Spare 1. sing.), imperative ( per, sawai), 
infinitive (Qenjak '■to puli’, xzvart ‘■to eat’), par- 
ticiples active present - an , -ak, anok , passive pre- 
terite -t (ipart ‘given’), adjectival form -tak 
(ansaxtak ‘prepared’). The augment a - is pro- 
minent, see H. Reichelt, Beit rage zur soghdischen 
Grammatik , 1931. In Saka there is present ( ditte 
‘he sees’), pres, injunctive (hautta ‘he will know'), 
pres. conj. (hinidte ‘he will be’), optative (yaniyi 
‘he would do’), imperative (tso ‘go’), the pre- 
terite is expressed by inflected participle (vit'i. fern. 
vita ‘was’, plural vita, fern, vite ‘were’), compound 
tenses (asti vyi ‘he was seated’), participles (md- 
nanda- ‘resembling’, ssd?ia- ‘lying down’, jsata- 
‘slain’, hvana- ‘to be spoken’). The noun is fully 
inflected in Saka in three genders, and in Sogdian 
traces of nominal inflexion are preserved (see P. 
Tedesco, in Z.I.I . , iv. 94 sqq. ; E. Benveniste, Gram . 
sogd ii. 77). Since the Indian Brahml script is 
used in writing Saka, vowels as well as consonants 
are fully known. 

Chorasmian is still little investigated. Apart 
from words quoted in Arabic writers, particularly 
the calendrical terms to be found in al-Birunl 
( Chronology , ed. Sachau, p. 47, 173, 192), material 
has been collected by Ahmet Zeki Validi (Hwd- 
rezmische Sdtze in eitiem arabischen Fikh-Werke , 

in Islamica, iii., 1922). Here is ‘milk’, 

cf. Sogdian axsift ‘milk’; ‘deep’, cf. Avestan 
jafra- ‘deep’ ; JUd ‘nose’, cf. Sogdian nyc ‘nose’. 
An exhaustive study is still awaited. 

Middle Ossetic is known in names (see Ws. 
Miller, Ossetinskic Etyudy , iii. 39 sqq . ; M. Yasmer, 
loc. cit.') such as Boras pos, Baioraspos , Xarthanos , 
and in loanwords in Hungarian (circa 800 A. D.) 
such as gond ‘care’, kazdag , gazdag ‘rich’, kara 
‘sword’, reszeg ‘drunk’ (see H. Skold, Die osse - 
list hen Lehrnvbrter ini Cngarischen , 1925). They 
suffice to indicate the phonology of this period. 

In the West two Middle Iranian dialects are 
known, which can be assigned to North and South 
respectively. The southern dialect is closely related 
to literary New Persian. Phonology and vocabulary 
distinguish these two dialects sharply (see P. 
Tedesco, Dialektologie det nord ives tiran isch en Tur- 
fanfragmente , in M.O xv. ? 1923; W. Lentz, in 
ZJ.L, iv. 251 sqqi)'. in the North zan ‘woman’, 
das ‘ten’, fire ‘three’, l afar ‘four’, billy ‘second’, 
hirz- ‘leave’, kar - ‘make’, contiast with the 
South: zan , dak, sih , cahdr , dall^ fill-, kun-. Other 
dialect influence can be detected, as e. g. in the 
change vi- to gu- (cf. New Persian gunah ‘sin’). 
Nominal inflexion is absent from the Manichean 
texts. It is possible that the frequent final - y of 
the Sasanian inscriptions represents the remains 
of the old oblique case in d. The - an ending (in 
Old Persian -Undm is gen. plur.) appears as nom. 
plur. (ardavdn ‘the righteous’). The verbal system 
of the southern dialect agrees largely with that 
of early Persian of the Muslim texts (see Henning, 
Das Verb urn des Mittelpersischen der Turfan texte , 
in ix., 1933). The Old Iranian present bases 


are represented by fill- ‘leave’, zlv- ‘live’, parvaz- 
‘fly’ , zan - ‘strike’ , brdz- ‘shine’ , vind- ‘find’ , 
dan - ‘know’ , kun - ‘make’ , 'tin- ‘gather’ , zay- 
‘bring forth 1 . The trans. preterite is expressed 
by the participle in -t in passive sense : u-fdn 
paimoxt hem ‘and you have clothed me’, but the 
form kird fiend ‘they have done’ (as in New 
Persian kardand ) is found. A passive is expressed 
by ~yh-\ istdythel ‘is praised’. Beside the present 
indicative with the endings dm, -^(/z), el, dm (and 
- om ), d $ , dnd (and -and), a full present conj. is 
attested with the endings -an, -ay, -dl, -am. - d $ , 
-and. An optative 3rd sing, in -£(/z) occurs. The 
infinitive is in -tan, the present participles in -an, 
and (adjectival) -anday. The vocabulary has many 
words lost to New Persian lexicography. 

New Iranian. The third period may be dated 
from the introduction of a new orthography by 
the writers in Arabic. In the early Arabic books 
many Iranian words and names, Persian, Sogdian 
and Chorasmian, are recorded, stripped of the 
old historical spelling. 

The Arabic _ alphabet was long insufficient to 
represent the Iranian sounds, while certain signs 
were superfluous (s d tzk c ). Hence some symbols 
had double employment : ~ j, c, f, v (beside 
o), p. In final position, the guttural (which was 

written, e. g. in Pahlavi ktk 'house’, Turfan texts 
qdg ‘house’, and has moreover survived in some 
New Iranian dialects, Kumzari hemay ‘fuel’, as 
in Turfan texts c ymg ‘fuel’, Baloci W. hdmag , 
E. hdmay ‘raw’) was indicated by ^ ^ or 

and medially by ~ or 

£ — O^**^)* i nc ^ cate vowels a new 

system was adopted in accord with Arabic usage. 
The older Aramaic system did not distinguish the 
quantities of 7 it (and only partially of cl), nor 
the qualities of e 5. Alif. \ y, tv, served to express 
' <\ « A But in the Arabic script a///, r, w, 
served medially for a (sometimes T, u (beside 
the Arabic diphthongs ai, an). 

New Persian, with which is closely connected 
the colloquial language, deviating widely from the 
literary norm, of the western cities, and the Tadjik! 
of the eastern Iranian region, Afghanistan, the 
Pamirs, lurkistan (see the references in \Y. Lentz, 
Pamii-Dialekte , i. 29 sqq.), is in strict accord 
with the language of the Old Persian inscriptions 
(Old Persian pu ia - ‘son’, dan- ‘know’ , New 
Persian pits, dan-), and the southern dialect of 
the Sasanian inscriptions and the Manichean texts, 
but from its earliest monuments after the intro- 
duction of Islam it appears as a dialect largely 
mixed with forms of other dialects. The mixture 
had been brought about already in Sasanian times. 
As successors of the Parthians whose dialect was 
of northern type the SasaniaDs took over part of 
the official vocabulary (e. g. sahr ‘country’, sah- 
puhr ‘king’s son as proper name). Forms of 
both dialects occur in the Zoroastrian books and 
among the loanwords in Armenian. A few words 
entered from the eastern dialects Ifayfu, “divine 
son’ as title of the Chinese emperor). Hence 
New Persian has two forms side by side ■ ba~ 
baj, baz ‘tribute’, dam,, fuadnah ‘wise’, \ami 
zamin, Jamik ‘earth’. In the vocabulary of New 
Persian , the Iranian verbs have been gravely 
reduced in number. Verbs which are found still 
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in use in other dialects have disappeared or survive 
only with preverbs or in nominal derivatives. Such 
is the case with an - ‘breathe’, vak- ’speak’ (in 
ava, uz'dz , nava , navdxt ), darb - *sew’, dai z- 
'fasten, sew* (in darz ‘seam’, darzi ‘tailor’, dil 
‘enclosure’), nar- ‘send’, nay - dead’, vad- ‘lead’, 
dam- ‘bind, build’, vind- ‘find’, barv- ‘boil’, vaid- 
‘thiow, shoot’, guild- ‘dress’, dvan - ‘throw’, mank- 
*put on’, barm- ‘weep’, ar- ‘grind 1 , gan- ‘come 
upon, find', haik- ‘make wet’, vag- ’pull out 1 , kap- 
‘fall’ (cf. kuhun ‘old’, Turfan Texts ha f van), Is- 
•see’, snaig - ‘snow’, nas- ‘perish’ (in gundk ‘sin’), 
tirp- ‘steal’, har- ‘go*, tard- ‘split’ (m iftalidan 
‘to split’), zyd-, Old Persian dya- ‘take away’ 
(m ziyan ‘loss’), vay ‘to wind’. Nominal forms 
have also been lost: Farsi dialect of Buringun 
pah ‘small cattle’, Ossetic xed ‘bridge’, Baloci 
gits ‘house’, Zaza sit ‘milk’, Pashto zds ‘known’. 
These and others are not represented in New 
Persian. Arabic has continually encroached upon 
the vocabulary. The Itanian character of New 
Persian is however still easily recognised in its 
morphology (plur. of nouns -an, -ha ; pronouns 
man, tu , md, sum a, kih , cih, Tin , in ; verbal 
forms, pies, tense kunam , kunad , kunlm . kunand, 
pret. hard, the veib substantive am, I, ast , and). 

New Iranian dialects have been preserved by 
their isolation, although, except Ossetic and Kum- 
zaii by reason of their position, they are every- 
where yielding to the prestige of New Persian. 
Recent research has brought knowledge of most 
of the existing Iranian dialects. Isolated places 
may, as perhaps in the Kuh-i Taftan region, still 
conceal unknown dialects, elsewhere and especially 
in the Pamirs information has been largely in- 
creased. These dialects have so widely diverged 
from Old Iranian that the whole complex develop- 
ment cannot be indicated here. It must suffice to i 
point out in the various groups certain developments 
in phonology and morphology. 

Phonology. The developments of Old Iranian 
it-, hit du-, z, -c-, - rt -, may be here 

selected to illustrate the divergence. 

1. Ossetic (in two dialects, Digoron and Iron, 
in Ossetia in the Caucasus) : (Digoron) uad ‘storm’, 
.utteJag ‘self’, duar ‘door’, zardce ‘heart’, zcnun 
‘to know', sadte “hundred’, rodzingee ‘window’, 
dzahitr ‘open-eyed’, mard ‘dead’, terta ‘three’, 
furt ‘son’. 

2. Yaghnabi (in the Vaghnab valley between 
the Zaiafshan and Hisar ranges) : wit ‘willow’, 
wat ‘wind’, xcp ‘self’, diwar ‘door’, bizan - ‘to 
know’, pac- ‘to cook’, zuam-ilt ‘I live’, art 
‘flour’, tiiai ‘three’, pula “son’. 

3 - Shughm (in the Pamirs): wed ‘willow’, xdr- 
‘to eat’, dev? ‘door’ (Yazgulami d^vur, Oroshori 
d^vur), w(o)zun- ‘to know’, wuz ‘I’, pidz- ‘to 
cook’, bed ‘knife’, puts ‘son’. 

4. Idikashml (in the Pamirs, closely with Sang- 
leci): win- ‘to see’, a ar- ‘to eat’, war ‘door’, 
p J zin- ‘to know’, v a ru (Sangleci z/ J ru$) ‘brother*, 
zonj ‘woman 1 , kef ‘knife’, rui ‘three’. 

5. Wakfel (in Wakhan, in the Pamirs) : wlnam 
4 see’, ps ‘mother-in-law’, bar ‘door’, bu(y) 
‘two , wuz ‘I’, win/ ‘brother’, pocam 4 cook’, 
lilts ant ‘I milk’, Jzji ‘bowstring’, murtk ‘dead’, 
rumj ‘flour’, trii(y) ‘three’, potr ‘son’. 

6. _Mundii (in Mundjan, in the Pamirs, related 
to \udgha): P, -jfinom 4 see’, w’iya ‘willow’, 
an xar,m ‘I eat’, xtua ‘mother-in-law’, luvSr 


‘door’, vzon- *to know’, psrwii- ‘to sow’, zj 
ziysm ‘I strike 1 , klra ‘knife’, si/ at ‘three’, pur 
‘son’. A development peculiar to Mundji (and 
Yudgha) is that of st to sk ’ : m?n lisksm ‘I saw’. 
Initially and medially / replaces d: hiyda ‘daughter’, 
kola ‘when’. 

7. Pashto (in several dialects, with a more isolated 
dialect Wanetsi) : wala ‘willow’, win t ‘he sees’, 
xzvala ‘sweat’, xwdsa ‘mother-in-law’, war ‘door’, 
z? ‘I’, zrj ‘heart’, plar ’father’, rxvadz , rwaz ‘day’, 
zwak ‘life 1 , i'dra ‘knife’, msr ‘dead’, dr? ’three’, 
dr ‘fire’. 

8. Ormurl (in two dialects, of Logar and Kani- 
guram, Afghanistan) : yor - ‘to rain’, xwai ‘self’, 
bar ‘door’, b? ‘other’, az ‘I’, zli ‘heart’, pye, 
p? ‘farther’, biz, biz - ‘to cook’, dzan zan- ‘to 
strike’, kali ‘knife’, mulluk ‘died’. 

9. ParacI (in the Hindu Kush): yd ‘wind’, yi 
‘willow’, xar- ‘to eat’, dor ‘door’, zur ‘heart’, 
hi ‘bridge’, rucon ‘smoke-hole’, pec - ‘to cook’, 
j in- ‘to kill’, bur ‘borne’, wa'run ‘flour’, s? ‘three’, 
pus ‘son’. 

10. Baloci (in several dialects: the following 
forms are from the western dialect): gwdt ‘wind’, 
gicinag ‘to choose’, warag ‘to eat’, wat ‘self’, 
zdmdt ‘son-in-law’, zirde ‘heart’, brat ‘brother’, 
roc ‘day’, pacag ‘to cook 1 , janag ‘to strike’, murta 
‘dead’, sai ‘thiee’, as ‘fire’. 

11. Khun (in the district of Biabanak, Central 
Persia): god ‘wind’, diginom ‘I see’, for ‘sun’, 
deferom ‘I eat’, dor ‘door’, dazunom ‘I know’. 
oyor, ohir ‘fire’, bepejom ; I cook’, suzom ‘I burn’, 
Ben ‘woman’, beburdum ‘I bore’, pus ‘son’. 

12. Yazdi (from material written down in Yazd, 
at the dictation of a ZardushtI in 1932): me vevine 
‘I see’, vl d ‘willow 1 , me vaxre ‘I eat’, be ‘other’, 
bidi ‘again’, me zone ‘I know’, svid ‘white’, ru) 
‘day’, me vevaje T speak’, sejen ‘needle’, ye nun 
‘women’, z? ‘bowstiing’, membart ‘I bore’. 

13. Naim (closely connected with Anaraki and 
Yazdl): ml vini ‘I see’, xdrtin ‘to eat’, ab\ ‘other’, 
mi zoni ‘I know’, vd ‘wind’, sai ‘hundred’, ml 
vaji ‘I say’, mi suji ‘I burn 1 , bh ‘borne’, -J dart 
‘he had 1 , pur ‘son’. 

14. Natanzi (closely with the dialects of Yaran 
and Farizand): vi ‘willow 1 , vinon ‘I see’, xoron 
‘I eat’, bar ‘door’, bl ‘other’, zono/i ‘I know’, 
vat ‘wind’, vdjon ‘I say’, jam ‘woman 1 , bd ta- 
bard ‘I bore’, hard ‘knife’, pur ‘son’. 

15. Sol (from material collected in Isfahan and 
Soh in 1932): avlnu ‘he sees’, besxorda ‘he has 
eaten’, ebi ‘other’, zunu ‘he knows’, es /4 ‘white’, 
dvajii ‘he says’, dpexen ‘they cook’, je ‘woman’, 
bcje ‘strike’, Tut ‘flour’, -i kardebo ‘he had done’. 

16. Khunsari: buz vindn ‘I see him’, itxurdn 
‘I eat’, bar ‘door’, -am zunti ‘I knew’, did 
‘saw’, bird ‘brother’, idvazdn ‘I say’, isizTin ‘I 
burn’, bazun zi ‘they struck 1 , mird ‘man 1 , bamart 
‘I brought 1 . 

17. Gazi (near Isfahan): venfie ‘he sees’, xerue 
‘he eats, falls 1 , eb'l ‘other’, zline ‘he knows, 
os bo ‘white’, berasd ‘arrived’, rezfie ‘he pours’, 
suzue ‘he burns’, peine ‘he cooks’, zande ‘alive’, 
ze ‘gum’, bezzent ‘he knocked’, dartdz ‘he had’, 
pur ‘son’. 

18. Snvandi (in Furs): vd ‘wind’, vtyd ‘willow’, 
tird ‘small’, bartd ‘door’, zi? e ‘yesterday’, me- 
pcsi ‘I cook’, zene ‘woman’, kerdes ‘he made’. 
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19. Surinam (in North Persia, east of Tilnan) . 

via Hvillow’, mi ‘wind’, a muxurun ‘I eat’, 

bar ‘door’, ma zvimn ‘I know’, ruz ‘day , a 

Jumarizun ‘I pour’, Janiki ‘woman’, bania ‘wife’, j 
hard ‘knife’, tnii babdrdan 'I bore’, fir ‘son , 
hair a ‘three’. . ! 

20. Sangsarl (related to the dialect of Lazgirdi): 

vi ‘willow’, bdxui I ‘I eat’ (Aor.), zune ‘knee , 
sai ‘hundred’, ruz ‘day’, bevabl ‘I say’ (Aor.), ' 
zen "woman’, bebeten ‘to strike’, art ‘flour , la 

‘three’, fur, fur ‘son’. ■ 

21. Talis! (on the west of the Caspian Sea): 

va ‘snow’, han ‘sleep’, hande ‘to sing’, ba j 

‘door’, az ‘I’, zone ‘to know’, darzan ‘needle’, j 
ba ‘house’, sifi ‘white’, ruz ‘day’, zie ‘to live, 
zen ‘woman’, fard ‘bridge’, barde ‘to do”. _ _ ; 

22. Gllaki (closely connected with Mazandarani 
and the dialect of Gozarkhon) : varf ‘snow’, j 
xli ram ‘I eat’, zamo ‘son-in-law’, bar ay ‘brother^, : 
st, jam ‘I burn’, -fa) ‘cooking’, zean ‘to strike’, 
bardim ‘I bore’. 

23. GuranI of Kandula (dialects of Kandula, 
Pawa, Auraman, Rijab, Bajalan, Talahedeshk are 
recorded): varan ‘rain’, varw ‘snow’, war ‘sun’, 
warm ‘sleep’, zil ‘heart’, zarnA ‘son-in-law’, 
mdrizu ‘he pours out’, rolind ‘window , zi 
‘bowstiing’, Ian ‘woman’, -s bard ‘he made’. 

24. Kurd! (in several dialects : the following is 

from the Mukrl): bafr ‘snow’, xwart ‘eaten’, 
dark ‘door’, ddzamm ‘I know’, sifi ‘white’, 
,dz ‘day’, dasobe ‘it is burnt’, bin ‘woman’, 

birt ‘done’, bom nSrd ‘I sent’, se, seb ‘three’. ^ 

25. Zaza (dialects of Siwerek, Bijaq, Cabakhcur, 

Kighi, Kor, Cetmuq and Palu aie recorded) : vaur 
‘snow’, viyb ‘wind’, war- ‘to eat’, bar ‘door , 
zan- ‘to know’, adir ‘fire’, rib- ‘to flow’, roz 

‘day’, fauj- ‘to cook’, va)-, vi zb- ‘to say’, jan- 

‘to strike'. 

26. Kumzarl (in the Masandam Peninsular, 

‘Oman): bar am ‘rain’, gusnay ‘hunger’, xor ‘he 
ate’, xnwow ‘sleep’, dimestan ‘winter’, zur j 

‘anger’, zamiyo ‘earth’, sfir ‘white’, bur ‘hap- 
pened’, suziu ‘needle’, rozen ‘window’, zanb 
‘woman’, bizen ‘strike’, murtk ‘man’, xdrdin 
‘food’, das ‘sickle’, fas ‘son’. | 

27. Tati (on the Apsheron Peninsular): varf 
‘snow’, biya ‘widow’, xuvar ‘sister’, dar ‘door’, 
dumber ‘son-in-law’, dunustan ‘to know’, zu- 
mustun ‘winter’, zuhun ‘tongue’, biran ‘to be', 
diran ‘to see’, bror ‘brother’, foriz ‘autumn’, 1 
mivibun ‘I sift’, ruz ‘day’, zan ‘woman’, zistan 
‘to live’, x or dan ‘to eat’. 

28. Farsi (dialects of Somghun, Papun, Masarm, 
Biiringun and Imamzade Isma‘il): mibonam 'I see’, 
bis, kirdan ‘to send’, mixaftdm ‘I slept’, ninti- 
lanam ‘I do not know’, zani ‘knee’, da ‘given’, 
mifazdm ‘I cook’, za ‘struck’, bu, burd ^borne’. 

29. Luii, Bakhtiarl : barf ‘snow’, bahu ‘tent’, 
x war dan, xardan ‘to eat’, Jowa ‘son-in-law’, zb 
‘tongue’, isfed ‘white’, di ‘smoke’, bed, bib ‘willow’, 
biz- ‘to sift’, ruz ‘day’, zaidan ‘to strike’, zena 
woman’, ord ‘flour’. 

30. New Persian : bid ‘willow’, bad ‘wind’, x fas 
‘mother-in-law’, xud ‘self’, dar ‘door’, ddnam ‘I 
know’, da mad ‘son-in-law’, sad ‘hundred’, safld 
‘white’, fazam ‘I cook’, bizam ‘I sift', 3 rd ‘flour’, 
laid ‘made’, murd ‘died’, sih ‘three’, fits ‘son’. 

The following general tendencies may be espe- 
cially noticed: I.’ u- is replaced by a guttural in 


Baloci, Khuri, Ormuri, Paraci and partly also in 
New Persian; 2. the correspondence of Ossetic h- 
(Iron dialect q-), v-, d-, YaghnabI y- v-, d-, 
Shughni and Yazgulami 7-, v-, S - , Mundji 7-, v-, 
Pashto 7-, w-, /-, in contrast to Ormuri and 
Paraci g-, b-, d-, marks a distinction within the 
eastern group; 3. -s- tends to be modified^ tlle 
eastern dialects: Ossetic has , qus ‘ear, Ormuri 
go y, Paraci gu, Mundji 7 uy, Pashto ywaz, Wanetsi 
7 wab, Shughni yub, Ishkashmi yul, Sarikol yaul, 
Roshani yow, Bartangi and Oroshori yu w , Faz- 


gulami yrvin, contrasting with New Persian 
{gusj. 

Relationship of the Dialects. The larger 
divisions among the New Iranian dialects are 
results of old differences, originating in the earliest 
period. Two great groups, an Eastern and a 
Western, are distinguished by phonology, morpho- 
logy and vocabulary (see G. Morgenstierne, Refort 
on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, p. 31 
sqq.). The eastern group is itself divided by old 
differences into subordinate groups. Ossetic, isolated 
in the Caucasus, has developed a morphology which 
separates it sharply from the Yaghnabi, with which 
however it shares, for example, the plural -ta, 
Yaghnabi -t. Yaghnabi is in turn isolated as the 
only surviving Sogdian dialect. In the Pamirs 
Shughni forms a group with Oroshori, Yazgulami, 
Roshani, Bartangi, Sarikoli, and the now extinct 
Wane!; similarly Ishkashmi and SangleCI. Mundji 
in several dialects (see the classification by G. 
Morgenstierne, Refort on a Linguistic Mission to 
North-Western India , p. 70) has close relations 
with Yudgha. Wakhi stands alone, noticeably in 
its phonology (s in sac ‘dog ',_}'is*n ‘iron , rt in 
mortk ‘dead’, tr in fotr ‘son’). Ormuri and Paraci, 
though now widely different, yet have common 
phonological traits, in particular b-^ g-, d-, and the 
replacement of u- by y-- Pashto is known in 
several dialects (G. Morgenstierne, Refort on a 
Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan , p. 11). 

In the Western group subdivisions are similaily 
to be recognised. Zaza, Guram, Kurdi, Khuri, 
Baloci, Gllaki (with TalishI, the dialect of Gozar- 
khon . and Mazandarani) form sharply distinct 
groups. The southern dialects, Lurl, Farsi, Kum- 
zarl, and the literary New Persian show clear 
descent from a dialect similar to, and probably 
identical with, the Old Persian. To these Tati 
belongs as the dialect of garrisons settled in the 
region of Darband. 

In the central district lying between Tihran, 
Isfahan, Hamadhan and Yazd, are found a number 
of dialects which have not yet all been fully in- 
1 vestigated. They shaie a common vocabulary. The 
formation of the present affords a means of grouping 
them. The Sangisarl, Lazgirdi and Shamarzadi agree 
in forming the present with the infix of a nasal -«-, 

I -nd- (possibly representing the Old Iranian -ant- 
participle; similarly in Zaza): Sangisarl binendl 
‘I strike’, Lazgirdi ham vandim ‘we say’, Shamar- 
zadi kafana ‘he falls’. SimnanI is then isolated, 
with present mdzonun ‘I know’. The dialects of 
Wonishun (Wanishan), Mahallat and Khunsar agree 
in having it- (at-, et-j in the pres.: Wonishun 
etxemerun ‘I break’, Mahallat dtimirbn. Khunsar 
ithiimarin. NatanzI, Faiizandi and YaranI form 
one group : in the pres. Natanzi koron ‘I do’, 
Farizandi akaron , Yarani akoron. So! (akeromj, 
Meimei (akeie ‘he does’), Kohrudi (akerim), Keshei 
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( akerttn ) also have d-, while Zefrel ( koron ), like 
NatanzI, has no preverb. Slwandl is again isolated 
in phonology (cf. for ‘sun’, fesk "dry’), and pres. 
mekeri "I do’. Naini, Anaraki and Yazdi (as spoken 
by the Zardushtls of Yazd and some of the adjacent 
villages) show some resemblance : Naini mi-, ti 
U- (sing, and plur. with the preterite verb), Yazdi 
sing, mi, di. , si , plur. mo, do, so; pres. Naini 
hdnigi °I sit’, Yazdi me tinige , Naini mi kiri ‘I 
do’, Yazdi me kre\ vocabulary, Naini mi enddvni 

"l send’, mi mendift "I sent’, Yazdi me ventve , 
pret. memnift . Near Isfahan the dialects of Gaz, 
Se-deh, Kafron, Komshe and Khorzugh are closely 

related, but with diffeiences in detail: GazI inidne \ 
"I sit’, Khorzugh 1 iniane , Se-deh nikone , Kafron j 
honifjgone , Komshei iniyfe. 

Morphology. 1. Gender. Gender expressed 
by distinct forms of nouns and adjectives is either 
eliminated entirely from New Iranian, as in Ossetic, . 
New Persian, Gazi, ParacI and other dialects, or 1 
has survived in a system of two genders (masculine 
and feminine). In Pashto and Mundji these two ‘ 
genders are still in full vigoui. Ormuri has pre- ; 
served traces of the distinction of masc. and fern. ^ 
in the participles (nastak beside ndsk "taken’), and 
similarly in the Shughni group. In the western 
dialects, Simnani distinguishes a masc. (z) and 
fem. {id) of the indefinite article. In the GuranI 
dialects, the Auramani shows slight trace of gender 
(a "he is', ana "she is’), and Kandulai keeps the 
masc. determinative suffix (-</, -aka) distinct from 
the fem. (- 7 , -dk 7 ). Traces of gender are recorded ; 
in Farizandl (-<? "he is’, -ea "she is’). The Zaza 1 
dialects have a fully developed system : in nouns, 
masc. -0, fem. - 5 ; the adjective has at times fem. j 
-a; in pionouns masc. no, fem. nd "this’; in verbs ! 
ydnno "he comes’, yanna "she comes’, dmd "he came’, I 
time "she came’. 


2. Nominal inflexion. Ossetic stands apart 
in New Iranian with a full inflexion representing 
for the most part an innovation. Elsewhere the 
inflexion is much reduced; in New Persian and 
other western dialects, it has disappeared. A system 
of two cases (direct and oblique) is found in 
Yaghnabl : yar "mountain’, obi. yari, plur. yart, 
obi. sutiirti "sheep’; in Pashto yar ‘mountain’, 
obi. yr?, plur. yriina , obi. yrd. yruno\ in Mundji 
'O', °W. -an, plur. -I, obi. -af, in Yudgha kye 
‘house’, obi. kyeen, plur. kyei, obi. kyeef WakhI 
has a distinct oblique plur.: sing, xiin "house’, 
plur. xun , xunist , obi. xunav , and similarly Sarl- 
koli ced "house’, plur. led, obi. cedav (see P. Tedeseo, 
in Z.I.I., iv. 94 sqqC). ParacI has sing, yus "house’, 


gen. yusika , abl. y it si, plur. yusdn , gen. yusdn{a 
In the west Baloci has the same two cases: lo t 
"house’, obi. loga, plur. log , logan, obi. logd. 
l)ut also a gen. sg. loga, with -a from -ay 
Simnani : asp ’horse’, obi. aspi, plur. dspi, ob 
dspun; Kurd! (Mukri): xuU "God’, obi. xohii 
du "water’, obi. dwe; plur. direct and obi. aspd. 
horses . In forming the plural New Persian ha 
-an (Old Iranian -dndm gen. plur.), a trace of ol 
inflexion, but also the abstract suffix (probabl 
originally in collective sense) -/id, corresponds 
to the Pahlevi -yh\ as also the Judaeo-Persian -vh 
a f ° rm ° f the Turfan texts kisvarikan "regions 
L Cnt f b f raCt Suffix is Uied Ossetk: 
•ah “ Middle ^ ^ ™ ^ 


I 


Verb. The divergence from the Old Iranian 
system, already marked in Middle Iranian, has 
developed further in New Iranian. New verbal 
systems have been evolved. In spite of independent 
growth, however, a general resemblance is found, 
for example, between New Persian and Ossetic. 
In New Persian means are to hand to express 
active and passive, indicative, conjunctive, optative, 
imperative, infinitive, present (punctual and dura- 
tive), imperfect, preterite, perfect (punctual and 
durative), pluperfect, future and conditional. 

Infinitives. The infinitives show independent 
selection from Old Iranian verbal nouns. Old 
Persian - tanaiy reappears in New Persian -tan, 
Slvandf berden "bear’, Vonishun bertdn , Sangisarl 
bebarten , ArdistanI mdden "die’, Mukri Kurd! keldn 
"draw’, GllakI gifta?i "say’, Tati dir an "see’, and 
other western dialects, beside a second infinitive 
(representing the Old Iranian verbal noun -ti-, 
which serves in the dative in Avestan -tie as 
infinitive): New Persian guft "speak’, Gazi kart , 
ke "make’, Mukri Kurd! kust "kill’, ArdistanI vd "say’, 
Zefre bebert ‘bear’. Other verbal nouns are found: 
Ossetic far sun "ask’, Gazi kartdmun, kartmun (with 
related dialects), Yazdi retvfin "pour out’, dodvun 
"give’, GuranI (Auiamanl) dmdi "come’, kardai 
"make’, Zaza kardis "make’, Baloci janag "kill’, 
Yaghnabl karak "do’, WakhI xanak "speak’, Ormuri 
xanqk "laugh’, ParacI kurd "make 1 , SanglecI suak 
"go’, Ishkashml xarruk "eat’, Shughni vidau "bear’, 
Mundji vzed "know’, liiriyd "reap’, Yudgha kerah 
‘make’, Pashto krsl (here -<?/ represents the Old 
Iranian -a$a-). 

Present tense. In Old and Middle Iranian 
pres, indie, and pres. conj. are clearly separated. 
Both modes of thought are expressed in New 
Iranian. Conj. pres, inflexion, distinct from indie, 
pres., is preserved in Yaghnabl ( kunt-ist "he does’, 
conj. kunat) and Ossetic {kcenui "does’, conj. kana). 
Other dialects have one form of present inflexion, 
which therefore serves to express both present 
and aorist (with meanings of fut. and conj. pres.). 
In certain dialects, as in early New Persian kunam 
"I do’, Mundji xdrom "I eat’, Yudgha xorem 1 plur., 
Oroshorl kimtm "I do’, Shughni xaram ‘we eat’, 
1 plur., SanglecI xaram 1 plur., this form appears 
alone in both senses. But greater precision was 
attained by use of prefixes, suffixes and periphrastic 
forms marking off the present. So in Khurl de- 
(< deferom "I eat’), Kurd! Mukri dd- ( dakdwini "I 
fall’), Kurmandjl a- (akaivatn "I fall’), Abdu ti- 
(tiberum "I bear’), Khunsarl it - (jfdrdn "I bring’), 
Mahallati at- (a/ion "I come’), Naini t-, i- ( mi tar i 
"I bring’, ivizd "he runs’), Lurl Bakhtiari T- (jkunom 
‘I do’), Yaranl a- {aboron "I bear’), Farizandl a- 
{abaron "I bear’), Soi d- (aharu "he grinds’), GuranI 
Kandulai rnd- (; makdrti "I make’), New Persian 
kami, mi ( rnikunam "I do’), Yazdi ve - {me vepese 
"I cook’), Gazi -e {artie "he grinds’), Zaza of Siwerek 
-nn- (bdrmanndn "I weep’), LazgirdI -n-, - nd - {a 
veein "I say’, zon vdndan "they say’), Sangisarl - n 
-nd- (a vdndi T say’), Ormuri bu , b - {b-nasam "I 
take’, bu ke ‘he makes’). Periphrastic forms are 
used in ParacI: a! nem xarton , an xartonem "I eat’. 
GllakI has amondaratn "I am coming’ (infinitive 
amon "to come’ with darcem ), beside the durative 
preterite amonde bum "I was coming’, and Baloci 
kCanaya "I am doing’, Zaza kdrdoy-an "I am 
doing’. NatanzI boron "I bear’ and GllakI bdrCern 
have no prefix. The aorist (in meaning fut. and 
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conj. pres.) may equally be defined. ParacI )anem 
‘1 strike’ (aor.) is without preverb but the present 
indie, is formed periphrastically. Similarly in Zaza 
the aor. I sing, bardn is distinct from the indie. 
banndn\ in Guram (Kandulai) aor. 1 sing, barti 
beside indie, makara; in GazI beran aor. 1 sing, 
beside indie, berane. But most commonly the aor. 
is marked by the preverb be- : New Persian (col- 
loquial) bukunam , Gilaki babdreem , Zaza bibarman , 
Simnani bdbdrun , Kurd! Mukri bekam 'I do’, Pashto 
has wu ( wn krim, but also krim , beside the indie. 
kazuum). Shughni has a preverb tsa : ( tsd sawe 
‘[if] thou go’), Sangleci a suffix -a : az som-a ‘I 
go’, Wakhi and Sarikoli may suffix -0. 

Apart from Vaghnahl which has a preterite with 
augment ( akunim ‘I did’), all New Iranian dialects 
employ forms of the -t participle (representing 
the Old Iranian - ta - part.) to express the preterite. 
In accordance with the original distinction of this 
participle in transitive and intransitive, a twofold 
form of expression was developed: for transitive 
verbs passive in construction, for intransitive active, 
as, for example, in GazI bimdi ‘I saw’, but beboyan 
‘I became’. This passive transitive preterite is well 
maintained in the dialects TalishI, Simnani, GazI, 
Sol, KurdI, Guram, Zaza,_NatanzI, Nairn, Sivandi, 
Farsi dialects, BalocI, Ormurl, PatacI, Pasljto, 
Muncjjl, Wakhi, and others, and is known in early 
literary New Persian ( girift-as ‘he took’). When the 
personal suffixes accompanied the participle, they 
usually preceded, but in some cases tended to be 
affixed, as in Gazi blddi ‘thou sawest’, but dart&z ‘he 
had’, Simnani ta hdkardat ‘thou madest’, AuramanI 
dat -thou gavest’, das ‘he gave’, Muntjjl mm Him 
‘I gave’, ti liyit ‘thou gavest’. The intransitive 
was expressed by the participle with the verb 
substantive. The two forms remained then sharply 
distinct. But in New Persian (and traces of the 
development are found in the Middle Persian of 
the Turfan texts) the transitive preterite is modelled 
on the intransitive, and both are made identical: 
kardam ‘I made’, kardl , hard as dmadam, dmadi , 
dmad ‘I came’, etc. In the original passive con- 
struction there is no affix to the participle, as in 
Zaza min ( to , ai, md, simd, inan) hard ‘I made’, 
etc., but az ametn ‘I came’, ti amdi, u dma , ma 
amaima , simd amdi, e amdi. 

Perfect and Pluperfect. A perfect and 
a pluperfect were developed from the adjectival 
form of the participle (in Pahlavl and Sogdian 
-ti, Old Iranian - taka -, as in Avestan nivastaka- 
‘turned’), to which were added the pres, and pret. 
of the verb substantive. Here too the construction 
is passive in transitive verbs, e. g. GuranI (Kan- 
dulai) perf. trans. -as karddn ‘he has made’ (-« 
‘he is’), pluperf. trans. -s bastdi ‘he had bound’ 
(cf. nat ‘he was not’), Gazi perf. intrans. bieydn 
‘I have become’ pluperf. intrans. b\bieboydn ‘I had 
become’. But in New Persian the perfect and plu- 
perfect, alike transitive and intransitive, are identical 
in form : kardah am ‘I have done’, kardah biidam 
‘I had done', as dmadah am ‘I have come’, and 
dmadah biidam ‘I had come’. 


1) See K. Barr, in Ir anise he Dialektaufzeich- 
nungen aus dem Nachlass von F. C. Andreas , 
herausgeg. und bearbeitet von Arthur Christensen , 
K. Barr und W. Henning , Kurdische Dullest'. 
Gar rusi, § 37, note I. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


Passive. In New Iranian the passive (which 
is of infrequent use in the colloquial language) 
shows but few traces of the Middle Iranian passive 
in -ih- >): GuranI (Kandulai) kiryUn 3 rd sing. perf. 
pass, ‘has been made’ masuciau ‘it burns’ ; Zaza 
az kisyenan ‘I am killed’; KurdI of Sinna has 

akuzyem ‘I am killed’. From Yarani is quoted 
bahmaria ‘was broken’. The passive with umlaut 
in KurdI Mukri dakire may represent the Old 
Iranian passive in -ya-. Eastern BalocI employs 
-Jj- (as it seems borrowed from the identical 
Sindhi passive) : k c usi/an ‘I am killed’. But usually 
in New Iranian dialects the passive is expressed 
by the participle with auxiliary verbs. So in 
BalocI kustagdn ‘I am killed’; New Persian has 
used the verbs amadan ‘to come’, gastan ‘to turn’, 
sudan ‘to go, become’ (this latter is now the usual 
auxiliary); in other dialects bav- ‘to become’ is 
frequent: Gilaki bakande buboste ‘it was dug down’, 

Simnani vapdrsa mabin ‘1 am asked’. Mundji uses 
the verbs dy- ‘to come’ (for the pres.) and siy- 
•to go’ (for the preterite) with the participle in 
-gS. In Ormurl the auxiliary is siik ‘to go’, and 
111 ParacI ch- ‘to go’ ox par- ‘to go’, and similarly 
swsi ‘to go, become’ in Pashto. In Ossetic two 
forms are found, nymad hen ‘I am counted’ and 
bazyndeena ‘will be made known’. 

Bibliography. G.l.Ph., i., 1895 — I 9 ° I » 
with Anhang , 1903 (Avestan, Old Persian, 
Middle Persian, New Persian, Pashto, BalocI, 
Kurdish, Pamir dialects, Caspian dialects, Central 
dialects Judaeo-Persian , Ossetic, with biblio- 
graphy); H. Reichelt, Iranisch , Geschichte der 
indoge r manisc hen Sprachwissenscha/t , ii., 1927. — 
Avestan: C. Barlholomae, Altiranisches IVor- 
terbuch , 1904; do., Zum Altiranischen tVorter- 
buch , 1906 ( Beiheft zum XIX. Band der [i InJo- 
germanischen Forschungen " ); H. Reichelt, Awe- 
stisches Elementarbuch , 1909; Andreas-NVacker- 
nagel, in N. G. W. Gott ., 1909, 1910, 1913, 
1931. — Old Persian: Meillet-Benveniste, 
Grammairc du vieux perse , 1931. — Middle 
Iranian: literature as quoted above in the 
course of the article. — - New Iranian, Western 
dialects : P, Lerch, Forschungen uber die Kurden 
und die iranischen Nordchaldaer , 1857 — 1858 
(Kurdish and Zaza); E. Prym and A. Socin, 
Kurdische Sammlungen , 1887, 1890 (Kurdish 
of Tur c AbdIn); A. Von le Coq, Kurdische Texte , 
1903; E. B. Soane, Kurdish Grammar , 1913; 
O. Mann and K. Hadank, Kurdisch-Persische 
Forschungen , part i. : Die Tajik-Mundartcn der 
Provinz Pars , 1 909; part ii. : Die Mundarten 
der Lur-Stdmme , 1910; part iii., vol. 1 : Die 
Mundarten von Khunsar , Mahallat , Platans 
Hay in , Samnan , Sivand und So-Kohrud 1926; 
vol. 2: Mundarten der Giirdn , besonders da; 
Kandulai, Auramdni und Bddschalani , 19301- 
vol. 4: Zaza-Mundai ten, hauptsachlich aus Siwerek 
und Kor , 1932; part iv., vol. 3: Die Mundart 
der Mukri-Kurden , part i., 1906, part ii., 1909; 
V. A. Zhukovskii, Material ’y dl'a Izuceniya 
Persidskikh Xariecii , part i., 1888 (dialects of 
Kashan, Vonishun, Kohrud, Keshe, Zefre), partii., 
1922 (dialects of Sengiser, Shemerzod, Sede, Gaz, 
Kafron, Sivend, Abdu, Talahedeshk, Judaeo- 
Persian of Kashan, Tadjrish), part, iii., 1922 
(dialects of Ceharleng and Heitleng); A. M. 
Benedictsen and A. Christensen, Les dialectes 
d'Awromdn et de Pawa , 1921; A. Christensen, 

67 
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Le dialect e de Samnan, 1915; do*, Contributions 
a la dialectologie iranienne , dialecte guilakte de J 
Recht , dialectes de Farizand , de Yaran et de Na- 
tanz , 1 930; A. komaskevic, -Smz- la dialectologie 
persane, in Doklady Akad. Nauk ., 1924, p. 122 
sqq . ; B. Thomas , The Kumzari dialect of the 
Shihuh Tribe , Arabia, *930 ( Asiatic Society 
Monographs , xxi.); YV. Geiger, Etymologic des 
Baluci, and Lautlehre des Baluci (both in Abh. 
d. k. Bayer . Ak. d. Wiss ., 1891); G. Morgen- 
stierne, Motes on Balochi Etymology , in N.T.S., 
v., 1932; I. I. Zarubin, A' izuceniyu Bcludzskogo 
Yazyka i Fol'klora , in Zapiski Foil. Vostok ., 

1 930 ; \V. livanoiv, To/# Dialects spoken in 
the Central Persian Desert , in J.R.A.S. , 
1926; do., Notes on the Dialect of Khur and 
Mihrijan, in A.O., 1930; do., The Dialect of 
Gozarkhon in Alarnut , in A. 0 . , 1931; Ws. 
Miller, Ocerk fonetiki Evreisko- Tatskago Na- 
rieciya, 1900; do., Ocerk morfologii Evreisko- 
Tatskago Narieciya , 1901; B. \\ Miller, Ta- 
lyshskie Teksty , 1930; U. L. R. Lorimer, The 
Phonology of the Bakhtiari , Badakhshani and 
Madaglashti Dialects of Modern Persian , 1922. - — 
Eastern Dialects: YVs. Miller, Osetinskie 
Etyudy , i. — iii., 1881 — 1887; do., Die Sprache 
der Osseten, in G.I.Ph.; A. Christensen, Textes 
ossetes, 1921; B. Munkacsi, Bluten der ossc- 
tischen Volksdichtung , in Keleti Szemle , vols. xx., 
xxi., reprint 1932: Ws. Miller and A. Freiman, 
Ossetisch-Russisck- Deutsches IVorterbuch , vols. 
i. — iii., 1927 — 1934; R. B. Shaw, On the Ghalchah 
Languages , in y. A. S. Bengal, xlv., xlvi. ; W. 
Thomaschek, Cenlralasiatische Studien, \\.\ Pamir- 
Dialekte , 1880 (based on Shaw’s material); R. 
Gauthiot, Quelques observations sur le Mindjani , 
in M.S.L . , xix., 1915; do., Notes sur le Yazgou- 
lami , in 1916; G. A. Grierson, Linguistic 

Survey of India , vol. x.: Specimens of Languages of 
the Eranian Family ; do., Ishkaskmi , Zebaki and 
Yazghulami , 1920; I. I. Zarubin, Supplements a j 
la hste des langues du Pamir , in Doklady Akad. 
Nauk., 1924; ibid., p. 82—85 > do., Charactcristique 
de la langue mundjani , in L'lran, 1927; do., 
Oroshorskie Teksty i Slovar' ( Trudy Ekspeditsii , 
vypusk VI, Akad. Nauk., 1930); H. F. J. junker, 
Drei Erzahlungen auf Yaynabi, 1914; do., 
Arische Forschungen, Yaghnobi-StuJien, 'i., 1930; 
G. Morgenstierne, Etymological Vocabulary 
of Pashto, 1927; do., Notes on Shughm, in N.T. 
S., i., 1928; do., The VVanetsi Dialect of Pashto , 
in N.T.S., iv., I 93 °i do., Indo-lranian Frontier 
Languages, vol. i. : Parachi and Ormuri, 1929; 
do., Report on a Linguistic Mission to Afghanistan, 
1926; do., Report on a Linguistic Mission to 
North-Western India, 1932; do., Supplementary 
Notes on Ormuri, in N. T. S., v., 1932; Wolf- 
gang Lentz, Pamir-Dialekte, 1933 (with full 
bibliography). (H. YV. Bailey) 


III. Persian Literature. 

Definition. By Persian literature we understand 
all works written in modern Persian, in contrast 
to middle Persian (Pahlavi), or in other words the 
whole of Persian literature from the Arab conquest 
Ot the present day. It should be observed how- 
ever that this literature can be regarded as a 
unity only up to a certain point. The vicissitudes 
Per^af Asiat i c hl5tor y brought it about that 

^ i thC Uterary lan g“ a g<= of a ^mber 
P pies whose vernaculars had no connection 


with Persian. Persian became the language of the 
upper classes of these peoples, just as French became 
in the xviiith century for various peoples in Europe. 
The result is that Persian literatuie in the wide 
sense includes not only the literature of Persia, but 
also the literature of Central Asia, and to some 
extent of Turkey, India and Afghanistan. Although 
down to the xvi* h — xviith century these literatures 
were very slightly differentiated, in modern times 
the differences between them have become so 
strongly marked that their literatuies can no longer 
be considered as a single whole. This circumstance 
makes a comprehensive survey of all the litera- 
ture which may be called Persian an impossible 
task and forces the student to set more precise 
limits, which must also apply to this article. Here 
therefore by Persian literature we mean only the 
literature of Persia, and such writers as belong 
to Central Asia, India or Afghanistan will be more 
or less disregarded. 

The beginnings. It has so far not been pos- 
sible to trace the initial stages of Persian literature 
exactly. There is, it is true, no lack of anecdotes 
relating to these first steps but they aie so obviously 
unreliable that they are hardly worth consideration. 
It is of course natural that these early stages could 
only have been recorded by chance, as from the 
point of view of later ages they appeared of very 
little value. 

Nevertheless the fragments that have survived 
make it possible to put forward certain hypotheses 
which are probably not too far from the actual 
truth. The early centuries after the Arab conquest 
saw a gradual decay of Pahlavi literature. At first 
sight it might appear that literary activity in Persia 
ceased completely. But this was not the case. If 
we turn to the Arabic literatuie of this period we 
find that a large number of Persian poets and 
scholars were writing in Arabic. The valuable 
anthology of a 1 - Th a c a 1 i b i (d. 1038), Yatunat 
al-Dahr (pr. 1885), contains most interesting in- 
formation which shows that already in the ix £ k 
century Arabic had become the literary language 
of the upper classes in Khurasan and Transoxania. 
But at the same time there were signs of activity 
in the opposite direction. The political situation 
of Persia, whose rulers were trying to cast off the 
Arab yoke, and the gradual exhaustion of the 
caliphate demanded not only political opposition 
to the Arabs but also the ending of the domination 
of the Arabic language in the field of literature. 
But the 150 years of the supremacy of Arabic 
did not pass without leaving a trace. Pahlavi had 
become a dead language; there was therefore only 
Persian to oppose to Arabic as a literary language. 
On the other hand, there prevailed, especially 
in poetry, Arabic forms ( kasida , ghazal ) and the 
Arabic quantitative metre ( c arud ), which so firmly 
established rhyme, probably foreign to Pahlavi, 
that a return to the poetical technique of the 
Sasanian period was impossible. Arabic poetry had 
however to submit to certain changes, such as the 
introduction of the very long syllable into prosody, 
which was not possible in Arabic at all and 
probably arose in the process of inserting Persian 
words into Arabic lines. How and when the first 
lines of verse entirely in Persian arose it will 
hardly be possible to ascertain with certainty. Persian 
sources profess to consider the fragments that sur- 
vive of a kastda by c Abb as Marwazi said to 
have been composed in Marw (809) in honour of 
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Ma man. son of Haiun al-Rashld, as the oldest 
poem in Persian. Unfortunately it is still somewhat 
difficult to express a definite opinion on the genuine- 
ness of these lines. The anthologies ( tadhkira ) 
and dictionaries (notably Asadi’s valuable Lughat-i 
Furs) contain isolated lines from poets like Abu 
Hafs Sughdl, Hanzala Badghisi, Mahmud 
Warrak Harawi, Flruz Mashrikt, Abu 
Salik Gurganl etc. of whom some may possibly 
be as early as the viiith century. These fragments 
however are but miserable remnants, which give 
evidence of the existence of poetry but do not 
enable us to obtain a clear idea of Persian verse 
in its earliest period. 

xt h — xiii'k century. As early as the tenth 
century we find these early efforts attaining a 
very high degree of artistic perfection. The courts 
of the various princes around whom the poets 
gathered formed centres of literary activity. But as 
the poets were usually directly dependent on their 
patrons and had to some extent to adapt them- 
selves to their taste, it is quite natural that almost 
every dynasty in Persia was surrounded by a 
group of poets who present a certain unity, 
especially from the point of view of style, so 
that the classification of Persian poets by dynasties, 
as has been usual in Persia from early times, has 
a certain amount of justification in literary history. 
In order to give some lucidity to our account of 
the rather complicated process of the literary 
evolution of Persian poetry, we shall retain this 
classification, at the same time subdividing our 
account according to the various kinds of poetry 
so that the links may not be broken. In the 
first section the following kinds of poetry are 
mainly concerned: a. lyrical court poetry, b. epic, 
c. mystic. Prose hardly comes into consideration 
at all in this section, as the older Persian literature 
scarcely ever uses prose for belles-lettres. Prose is 
for old Persia the language of scholarship only. 
But it is to be noted that for the pre-Mongol j 
period the language of scholarship is predominantly 
Arabic so that even in this field a higher degree of 
development of Persian prose is only slowly attained. 

a. 1 he Court Lyric. While as early as the 
time of the Tahirids and Saffarids we can recognize 
the first approaches to the formation of a cha- 
racteristic court style, we do not see it in its full j 
perfection till the time of the Samanids (875 — ! 
999 )i whose capital was Bukhara. Although here : 
also the devastation wrought by time has left us 
only a few remains, it is still absolutely clear that 
at this time a flourishing literary activity in Bukhara 
was in full swing. Round the Samanid court gathered 
a large number of distinguished poets, who on 
the one hand were engaged in singing the praises 
of the rulers in sonorous kasldas and on the other 
in bitter rivalries with one another for pre-eminence, 
a struggle carried on with poetical weapons also, 
i. e. satires (hadjw, hidja'‘). Of all these poets the 
greatest was the celebrated RudakI [q. v.] of 
Samarkand. His kasida Madar-i mai is an un- 
surpassed masterpiece. RudakI seems to be the 
first creator of the type of the Persian poet which all 
others endeavoured to copy : poet, aristocrat, liberal, 
frivolous, amorous, wine-loving, chivalrous, devoted 
only to the joys of life, never touching its gloomier 
sides. In the field of didactic poetry also he won great 
fame by a version (vvhich has unfortunately not come 
down to us) of the Kalita wa-Dimna. But he 
introduced another theme into Persian poetry, the 


j lament for lost youth, which he expressed in 
moving language. His younger contemporary 
Kisa'i [q. v.] (b. 953) of Marw dealt with the 
same theme. It may be assumed that these laments 
were not simply exercises in style but had a genuine 
foundation in the circumstances of the Persian 
poet. His duty was to adorn the court of his 
prince, to share his pleasures and to amuse him; 
a soured old greybeard was not suited for this and 
was no doubt, little appreciated in spite of former 
services. No less chaiacteristic are the laments of 
the famous Shahid of Balkh who is said to have 
been the first to collect a complete Dlwdn. He 
laments principally the injustice in the distribution 
of the world’s goods, which clearly points to his 
lack of success at court. The language of all these 
poets is clear and lucid ; they are still very 
moderate in the use of poetic artifices and observe 
the limitations of poetry. Of second class (or perhaps 
by chance less known) names of this circle of 
poets the following may be mentioned: Ma c rufl 
Balkhl (c. 954 — 961), Abu Shu c aib Harawi, 
Abu Zarra'a Djurdjani, Abu Tahir Khus- 
rawanl, Djuybarl Bukhara 1 !, Amir 
Aghadji, B u kh a r a 1 1, Rawnakl, Malawi, 
Abu ' 1 -Fath Bus tl (known also from his poems 
in Arabic) and ‘Ammara Marwazl. 

After the fall of the Samanids a new literary 
centre arose in Ghazna at the court of the celebrated 
Sultan Mahmud (q. v., 998 — 1030) and his suc- 
cessors. This school received its key-note from 
the famous poet c UnsurI (q. v., d. 1050) of Balkh. 
His kasldas, which celebrate the sultan and his 
campaigns and endeavour to prove his claim to 
the throne of Persia by theological hair-splittings, 
are very fine examples of the more serious court 
poetry. Rudaki's fiivolity would have been out of 
place at the court of the rigidly orthodox sultan. 
Two other poets who were mainly active at the 
court of his brother Amir Nasr recall in their joie de 
vivre more the poetry of the Samanid period. They 
are Minucihri (q.v., d. c. 1050) of Damghan, 
who has given us in several poems fine specimens 
of bibulous humour and liked to make allusions 
to pre-Islamic legends, and FarrukhI of Slstan 
(q. v., d. 1037 — 1038), whom Persian literary 
historians are fond of comparing with the master 
of the Arabic kasida al-Mutanabbl [q.v.]. The 
glowing colours of his descriptions of nature are 
really marvellous expressions of the imagination. 
As a theorist also he is known for his treatise 
Tardjuvidn al-Baldgha. No less important is 
Asadi (q.v., d. between 1030-1041) of Tus, who 
was the first to enrich the varieties of court poetry 
with the munazara or disputation (like the tenzone 
of Southern France). Two poets of this name are 
usually distinguished; the younger, author of the 
Garshasp-nama , is said to be a son of the elder. 
But there are reasons for thinking such a distinction 
unnecessary and the existence of two Asadts doubt- 
ful. Under the successors of Sultan Mahmud, who 
were no longer able to hold together their father’s 
gigantic empire, poetry was still held in high 
honour. Of the poets who adorned their courts 
the master of the kasida Abu ’ 1 -Faradj Run! 
(d. about the beginning of the vph = xiith century) 
and his pupil Mas c ud-i Sa c d-i Salmfin (d. 
I‘ 3 ») "ere specially prominent. The latter in 
particular, who spent a great part of his life in 
prison, created a new kind of poem, the Habsiyat 
(prison kasldas), in which he lamented his cruel 
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late. No less important is c Uthman Mukhtari 
(d. about the middle of the vi*h = xiiffi century) 
in whose poems the learning of his time gradually 
penetrates into poetry. The other dynasties who 
shared the power with the Ghaznawids, but were 
hardly on the same level, also endeavoured to at- 
tract poets of talent to their courts. Mention must 
thus be made among the poets of the Buyids 
(932-io55)of Kamal al-Din Bundar of Raiy, 
who in addition to literary Persian used the dialect 
of Raiy for his poems. The celebrated Katran 
Dj a b i 1 i (q. v., d. 1072 — 1073) a l so san g ^ ie 
praises of the Buyids, but he was for the most 
part in the service of the rulers of Adharbaidjan 
and his poems were long thought to be the work 
of Rudaki. Even beyond the Oxus among the 
Turkish Ilak-Khans (931 — 1*65) Persian poetry ; 
flourished. The best poet of this school was the ; 
brilliant 4 Am c ak (d. c. 1 148), who shared his j 
fame with Rashid I and Nadjibi F a r gh a n I. 1 
c Am c ak’s kasidas are especially distinguished by 
their unusually fresh and joyous nasibs , which j 
are full of unexpected turns of speech. 

As already mentioned, prose played very little 
part at this peiiod in the life of the court. But 
we must mention at least three works of the 
greatest importance for the history of the develop- 
ment of Persian prose style, namely the universal 
history in Persian of the Samanid vizier Abu 
C A 1 1 Bal'ami (q. v., d. 996), the highly interesting 
history of the Ghaznawids by Abu ’ 1 -Fadl 
Baihakl (q. v., d. 1077 — 1078) and the Kabus- 
riama (begun 1082) of prince Kai-Ka 3 us b. 
Iskandarb. Kabus. 

Court poetry undoubtedly reached its highest 
development in the time of the Saldjuks [q. v.] 
(1037 — 1300). But the simplicity and the vigour 
and freshness of colour which so delight us in 
Samanid poets gradually disappear; the kasida 
becomes more arid, but attains more and more 
technical dexterity, which finds expression on the 
one hand in an accumulation of poetical artifices 
and on the other in the utilisation of all branches 
of scholastic learning to create choice and unusual 
images. While in the time of Sultan Mahmud the 
works of the court poets were readily intelligible 
to any reader of some education, the later Saldjuk 
period produces poems which presuppose a well- 
educated reader and could be a source of pleasure 
only to specialists. Many works of this period 
are really only intelligible through commentaries 
which have been preserved. Among the poets of 
this period the following are outstanding: Azrak! 
of Herat (q.v.; d. c. 1113), who procured a some- 
what doubtful fame as authoi of the A If tya -Shalfiya , 


endeavoured to check Anwan’s influence with the 
work of Rashid al-Din Watwat (q.v.; d. 
1182 — 1183). This poet, who is also entitled to 
credit for his work as a theorist, is distinguished 
by unusually caustic language but as a poet he can 
scarcely be compared with Anwar!, beside whom 
only the characteristic figure of Khakani (q.v., 
d. 1199), who sang the praises of the Shahs of Shir- 
wan, remains unfaded. The difficulty of the language 
of this original poet is proverbial in the east but 
nevertheless he is recognised to this day as the 
greatest master of the kasida. Suzani of Samarkand 
(d. 1173— 1174) was abo an occasional panegyrist 
of the Saldjuks but he was known chiefly for his 
satires and parodies which are often obscence but very 
witty. Women also wrote poetry; for example we 
have a few lines by Sultan Sandjar's friend Mahisti, 
which show great talent although they unfortunately 
contain unusually cynical expressions. Nizam! 
c Arud! [q.v.] of Samarkand was a poet at the 
Ghurid court; he is chiefly notable for his Cahar 
Makala , one of the most important sources for the 
biographies of poets. The end of this period is marked 
by the two last great poets of kasidas, Zahir 
al-Din Faryab! (q.v., d. 1202), whose poems 
in spite of facility of technique show in comparison 
with Anwar! a certain decline of the court style, 
and Kamal -i IsmaMl called Khallak a l- Ma'am 
or “Creator of Spiritual Ideas” (d. 1237). This 
last poet turned in his later years from the court 
style and prefeired the contemplative life of a 
Sufi shaikh to success at court. His best work is 
already full of the spirit of Sufi mysticism and 
in this field also he succeeded in creating real 
masterpieces. 

b. Epic. The first essays in epic poetry, a genre 
which had been practically unknown to the Arabs 
and which, so to speak, represented the Iranian 
national element in Persian literature, were made 
by Persian poets even before the time of the 
Samanids, in the period of the first wars against 
their Arab masters. In this field therefore the 
Persians had no foreign models and were com- 
pletely dependent on pre-Islamic tradition and to 
some extent on popular poetry. Unfortunately once 
more only fragments of the oldest works have 
come down to us, which do not permit us to 
gain anything like a clear idea of their character. 
In this field it was again the old master Rudaki 
who created the first work of any size, namely 
the celebrated version of the Kalila wa-Dimna 
of which only some 50 baits have come down to 
us. At the same court the talented young and 
vivacious poet Dakik! [q.v.] undertook a larger 
work, namely a metrical version of the official 


a didactic poem on the art of love. Adlb Sabir, 
the great master of the kasida, who was sent by 
his sovereign on a political mission to the Kh w arizm- 
shah where he met a tragic end (between 1145- 
1 1 5 1 )♦ Th e favourite of Sultan Sandjar, Amir 
Mu'izzi [q. v.], about whose wealth and fabulous 
greed the biographers have much to say. Lami c ! 
[q.v.] of Djurdjan, c Abd al-\Vasi c Djaball 
(q.v.; d. 1160) who has quite a peculiar style 
and brings many animals into his kasidas with 
great skill. The place of honour among all these 
masters must be given to the unrivalled Anwar! 
[q. v.], whose kasidas. among which are the famous 
tears of Khurasan”, are undoubtedly the finest 

M lJ? 1 * com P licated style was able to produce 
(d. between I. 89-1191). The rulers of Khw 5rizm 


Sasanian book of kings, the Kh udai-riama . His 
premature death prevented him from carrying out 
this grandiose scheme. All that he left was about 
1,000 baits, which seem to have given the stimulus 
to the greatest achievement of Persian poetry, the 
Shah-nama of the celebrated Abu ’ 1 - Kasim 
Firdawsi [q. v.] of Tus (born c. 934, d. between 
1020 — 1026). This gigantic work, which according 
to the poet himself contains 60,000 baits and 
combines the whole epic tradition of Persia into 
an artistically perfect whole, became the foundation 
for a long series of later poems or mathnawis , as 
this genre is called, from an Arabic technical term. 
Firdawsi’s second work, finished when he was 
well over seventy years of age, namely his Yusuf 
u-Zulaikha , is from the artistic point of view little 
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inferior to his masterpiece. The story of Joseph, 
which with later poets (Djaml) became a song of 
songs of mystic love, becomes in his hands a 
moving lament of the boy carried off to a strange 
land, which may well describe the feelings of the 
aged and homeless poet in Baghdad. Firdawsl’s 
first successors followed his example closely and 
wrote regular epics, among which the already 
mentioned Garshasp-nama of Asadf and works like 
the Barsu-riama , Sdm-nama etc. may be particularly 
noted. But very soon the character of the epic 
changes and it gradually becomes a romance of 
chivalry. Thus for example the Wamik wa-Adhra . 
now lost, of the already mentioned 'Unsurl, in 
spite of its many descriptions of fighting, is mainly 
concerned with the love-story of the hero and 
heroine. This transformation is still more evident 
in Fakhr al-Dln Gurgani's [see DJURBJANI] 
celebrated Wts u- Ramin (written about 1048), the 
Persian counterpart of the European Tristan story, 
in which the hero, regarded from the point of 
view of the heroes of old Persia, is almost entirely 
devoid of knightly qualities. The court epic attains 
its zenith in the quintette ( Khamsa ) of the great 
Nizami [q. v.] of Gandja (1141 — 1203). Some 
of his poems have really very little connection 
with the old epics and are, like Laill u-Madjnun , 
predominantly lyrical and romantic in tone. After 
Nizami the Persian court poets hardly ever attempted 
to treat of new subjects and remained within the 
bounds already laid down for them. 

c. Mysticism. We have so far been mainly 
concerned with the court poetry, but the other 
current in Persian literature has its source in very 
different circles. Sufism [see tasawwuf], arising 
on Arab soil , entered Persia also and spread 
among the artisans and to some extent also among 
the merchants who populated the towns of Persia. 
In its quite early stages Sufism became connected 
with the futuiviua movement [q. v.] and the mystical 
note became more and more emphasised. So far 
as we can judge, the oldest Sufi lyrics arose from 
the demand for a poetry of their own which should 
brighten the public meetings of the Sufi bodies. 
Isolated lines, quatrains and kit'a'% of pronounced 
Sufi colouring arose as early as the tenth century, 
but the first more or less extensive collections 
belong to the first half of the xi*h century. While 
the famous Baba Tahir 'Uryan (see TAHIR; 
d. 1019) expresses pronounced Sufi views only in 
his prose works and in his quatrains follows the 
model of the popular poetry (even in language, 
for a number of them are written in dialect). 
Baba Ruhr ShlrazI (d. 1050) is already a 
mystic through and through in the full sense of 
the word. His Dlwan which has come down to 
us is, it is true, much corrupted, but the theories 
of the xth century are quite apparent from his 
verses which are interspersed with Kur’an verses 
and hadlths. Until quite recently it was generally 
thought that the earliest Sufi poet was the celebrated 
Shaikh Abu Sa'ld of Maihana. But there is 
no longer any doubt that he only once in his 
life composed a quatrain on the spur of the moment. 
All the other poems ascribed to him are either 
forgeries, or possibly were really declaimed by 
him during his sermons without having been com- 
posed by him. The mystical lyric attains a higher 
degree of perfection in An sari [q. v.] also called 
PIr-i Ansar or Pir of Herat (1006 — 1088), whose 
principal work is the celebrated Munadjdt, ardent 


1 prayers full of feeling in rhymed prose. The soil 
was now sufficiently prepared and Persian mysticism 
began to bear its finest flowers, which have given 
Persian poetry world-fame. But before we pass to 
these great masters we must briefly mention two 
names which it has hitherto been the custom to 
mention in connection with Sufism. These are the 
famous scholar '0 m a r Khaiyam (q. v.; d. c. 1123) 
and the preacher of Isma'llism N a s i r - i Kh u s r a w 
[q. v.]. To return to orthodox Sufism we must 
first mention Sana 3 I (q.v.; 1048/1049 — 1141), 
the poet of Ghazna. If his D'vwan , half secular, 
half mystical, reveals further development along 
the path laid by Ansart [q. v.], his didactic poems, 
among which we may mention the Hadikat al- 
Haktfik, represent the first attempt to enliven the 
theories of Sufism by inserting parables of a popular 
character. This device, only sparingly used by 
Sana 3 !, is brilliantly exploited by his successor, the 
celebrated Farid al-Dln 'Attar (see attar; 
1 1 19 — 1230). In his poems the inserted tales 
attain full development and frequently display the 
greatest artistic perfection in their simplicity. The 
climax of this ascending series is formed by the 
incomparable and gigantic work of the great 
Djalal al-Din Rtlml (q.v.; 1207 — 1273) also 
known as Mawla-yi Rum. His didactic poem, which 
bears the proud title of Matknazvi , i. e. “the poem” 
par excellence (perhaps with allusion to al-Kur'dn), 
is the finest thing that Oriental mysticism with 
its unlimited riches has produced. The famous 
Sa'di (q.v.; 1184 — 1292?) is also usually reckoned 
among the mystics, although really only a few of 
his works have a distinctly mystical tinge. Sa'di 
is rather a teacher of practical wisdom; he endea- 
vours to show his readers the way by which in 
i his troubled period the all too heavy blows of 
fate could be softened. 

d. Prose. We have already observed that clas- 
i sical Persian literature was accustomed to clothe 
belles-lettres with a metrical garb, and preferred 
Arabic for learned works. The prose literature of 
this period is therefore not so rich as the poetry is. 

; Along with the already mentioned work of Bal'amI 
we may also note the famous Abu 'Ali b. Sin a 
(Avicenna; q.v.), who in addition to his works in 
Arabic wrote an encyclopedia of philosophy in 
Persian, the Danisk-nama-yi ' Ala’i . The dialect 
of Tabaristan was used at the end of the tenth 
century by Mar zb an b. Rustam [q.v.] for the 
Marzban-ndma , a version of the Kalila wa-Dimna 
[q.v.]. Unfortunately this work is now lost and 
known only from S a' d Warawlni’s Persian trans- 
lation (written between 1210 — 1215). The Siydsat- 
riama of the Saldjuk wazlr Nizam al-Mulk 
(q. v. ; d. 1092) is an important book, which 
besides containing valuable historical material well 
reflects the political ideas of the period. This list 
of the most important works shows quite clearly 
that there is practically no belles-lettres proper. 
The first work that we can put in this class is 
!h e Persian translation of the Kalila zva-Dimna 
finished in I144by Abu ’1 -Ma'alI Nasr Allah 
[see nasr ali.ah]. But here again it must be 
pointed out that the book was not then regarded 
as light literature but as a kind of “mirror for 
princes”, that is to say as a learned work. The aim of 
the Persian translation of the Faradj ba c d al-Shidda 
completed in 1155 by Husain a 1 -M u 5 a i y ad I 
was similar, but with particular stress on the di- 
dactic element. The end of the xiith century 
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brings a series of romances of chivalry and versions 
of pre-Islamic material, the greater part of which 
is known only in later versions, often only in the 
form of popular romances. We may mention here the 
romance Kitab-i Samak c Iydr by Sadaka Shiraz! 
composed in 1189, the fantastic and enormous 
romance of Amir Hamza, the Bakhtyar-nama and 
the romance of the Beduin hero Hatim Tdyt. To 
conclude this section, we may mention that in 
this period we already find a certain development 
of historical writing, a series of works on poetics, 
and the first attempts at anthologies (tadhkira. 
among them C A wfi’s [q. v.] valuable Lubab al- 
Albab). But as this compressed survey of Persian 
literature is forced to confine itself to belles-lettres 
such works cannot be dealt with here. 

From the Mongols to the xix*h century. 
The early years of Mongol rule were a period of 
tribulation for Persia. Although later Mongol rulers 
took an interest in the restoration of the country 
the destruction done in the early invasions was 
so vast that the land could only recover slowly. 
In the general havoc it could hardly be expected 
that Persian literature would continue on its earlier 
lines. Vet it is this period that produces the great 
series of eminent historians whose works foim the 
foundation of all research by European scholars. 
Without going into further details we must at 
least briefly mention the more important names. 
These are c Ata Malik Djuwain! [see djuwaini], 
Wassaf [q.v.], the great Rashid al-Dln [q.v.] 
Fadl Allah and Hamd Allah Mustawfi 
Kazwlnl [see kazwIni]. Poets on the other hand 
became rare and they seek comfort mainly in 
mysticism. Court poetry after the destruction of 
the brilliant court life survived mainly in outlying ; 
parts of the country which had suffered less in ; 
the general destruction. But this poetry could not 
for the most part rise above the level of the 
classical period and seeks to surpass its predeces- 
sors in dexterity of technique. Several poets who 
knew that they possessed a certain perfection of 
style left their native land and sought refuge with 
the rulers of India. For example Badr-i Cac, a 
fairly skilled master of the kaslda, left Central 
Asia to become court poet of Muhammad b. 


Afdal al-Din Kasha n I (also called Baba A fdal ; 
d. 1307), who also can claim mention as the 
author of several treatises of a philosophical 
character. Among all these quite a special position 
is occupied by Nizarl Kuhistani (d. 1320). 
Although an Isma c lli, like Nasir-i Khusraw at an 
earlier date, he is distinguished from the latter 
by sarcastic outbursts against orthodox Islam 
with such drastic effect that almost all authorities 
declared his writings heretical and hostile to 
religion As a result manuscripts of his works 
are very scarce. Some of his longer poems (like 
Muzhir u-Azhar) read like deliberate parodies of 
the aphorisms of Sa c di and the court epic. 

If Persian literature in the Mongol period had fallen 
into a kind of lethargic trance, under Timur and 
his successors (1370-1405) it experienced a renais- 
sance. The reason for this is probably that, with 
the decline of Mongol sovereignty, a large number 
of petty local dynasties arose who were all anxious 
to restore the ancient usages of court life and to 
adorn their courts with poets. This period therefore 
became a new flowering-time of Persian poetry 
and it may well be called the second classical 
period. Although the greater part of its poetry 
lacks the freshness and vigour of the pre-Mongol 
period, some of its poets succeeded in surpassing 
their predecessors. Of the masters of this period 
the following may be mentioned: Ibn Yam in 
(q. v. ; d. 1368), for a time court poet to the Sar- 
badars in Sabzawar, a great artist in the kifa, 
which was very little cultivated before him and 
then mainly for vers d'occasion. Khwadja Kir- 
in an! [see kirmani; d. 1 281], author of a Khamsa 
which endeavours to discard the rather pedantic 
learning of Nizam! and is distinguished by grace 
and lightness of touch. His ghazels also show an 
endeavour to cast off Sa'di’s moralising tendency 
and to melt into pure expressions of feeling. 
c Ubaid [q.v.] Zakani (d. 1371), one of the 
most original figures of Persian literature, whose 
occasionally rather bold parodies contain ruthless 
criticism of and contempt for the Persian aristocracy. 
Salman [q.v.] Sawadjl (d. 1376), celebrated 
for his difficult play on words, witticisms and 
technical skill, and lastly Lisan al-Ghaib Kh w adja 


Tughluk (1325 — 1351); there he was followed . 
by Kani c ! of Tus who however afterwards went | 
to Asia Minor. An endeavour to give new life j 
to the court language, which had become arid J 
and formal, by the addition of Mongol and Turkish 
loan-words was made by Pur-Baha-yi Djam!, 
who described the earthquake at Ni^hapur in 
1267 — 1268 in a successful kaslda. Only the 
mystical poets still retain traces of the ecstasies j 
which filled the works of their predecessors. Of ; 
great impoitance is Fakhr al-Din c Irak! of; 
Hamadhan (d. 1289) who in his Lamdat, suggested 
by Ansarl's Muriadjat. , produced a work sui generis \ \ 
his Ush diak-nama also contains much that is valuable. 
Less known but interesting is Awhad al-Din 
Kirmani whose Misbdh al-Arwah in many ways 
recalls the Divina Com media. Awhadt [q. v.] of 
Maragha attained great renown. His Dj am-i Dj am , 
which is now very little read, was copied 400 
times in a single year. For European scholarship 
the Gulshan-i Raz of Mahmud Shabistar! (d. 
1320) had considerable importance. This was 
the first work from which a clearer idea of the 
teachings of Sufism was obtained. A further 
development of the mystical quatrain is found in 


Hafiz [q.v.] Shiraz! (d. 1389), the incomparable 
master of the ghazel, who was able to combine 
the greatest freshness and depth of feeling with 
the elegance demanded by the taste of the age and 
brought the ghazel to the height of its develop- 
ment, never again reached by any one after him. 
Two less talented parodists must be mentioned 
as characteristic representatives of the period: 
Abu Ishak At c ima, the poet of cooking, and 
Kar! Yazdl (second half of the xvth century), 
the tailor poet. Their works show that the grand 
style of the court poetry was already in decline 
and a new wave was about to break which revealed 
its weaknesses and made new “humble” objects 
the subject of its art. Among the prose writers 
we may here mention Diya 3 a 1 - 1 ) In Nakh- 
shabi [see nakhshabI], whose book of the parrot 
( 7 uti-nama , 1330), a version of the old and now 
lost Sitidbad-ndma , had a great success and was 
utilised by several later writers. His short prose 
romance Gulrlz should also be mentioned. 

Under Timur’s successors the striving after 
artificiality increases still further. The poet’s object 
is not to be generally understood. On the contrary 
his aim is to write only for a few select connois- 
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seurs who are able to appreciate his difficult tours 
de force. Outwardly this aim finds expression in 
the widespread use of a new form of poem, the 
mu'- am ma [q. v.], a kind of riddle on names in 
verse. The best poets of this period were not 
ashamed to devote their attention to the mii ammii 
and even the mystic DjamI, who had cut himself 
off from the world, wrote a treatise on the theory 
of it. The authors of this period are all more or 
less influenced by Sufism, which was probably a 
result of the years of trial and of the great invasions, 
which had clearly shown even to the great ones of 
the earth the transitoriness of worldly fortune. 
The famous shaikh and much honoured saint 
Ni'mat Allah Kirman! [see ni'mat aixah 
walI ; d. 1431] who founded a darwish order 
which bore his name, left, in addition to some 500 
short prose treatises, an extensive Dlwan which 
is not without a certain beauty. The mystic Kasim 
al-Anwar [see kasim-i anwar; d. 1433-1434] 
is important; in his Dlwan he used not only Per- 
sian but also Turkish and even the dialect of 
Gilan. KatibI [q. v.] Nlshapuri (d. 1434—1435) 
returned to the scheme of the khamsa but almost 
all five of his parts are pervaded by mystical al- 
lusions and endeavour to conceal a certain adherence 
to stereotyped pattern by artifices of technique. 
‘Arif! of Herat (d. c. 1449) achieved great fame 
by his celebrated Hal-nama also called Guy 
u-Cawgan. 'Ismat Bukhara 5 ! (d. 1425—1426), 
who was able to work up an old Sufi legend in 
his Adham-nama to a beautiful work of art, is also 
of interest. Husain Wa‘izKa§hifI [see kashifi] 
(d. 1504 — 1505) occupies a prominent place; he 
achieved great fame by his version of the Kalita 
•wa-Dimna called Anwar-i Suhaili and set the pat- 
tern which has never been equalled for a highly arti- 
ficial and unusually difficult prose style. The greatest 
master of this period is undoubtedly ‘Abd al- 
Rahman DjamI [see pjAMl; d. 1492], a prolific 
poet who left in addition to seven great mathnawis 
an extensive Diiuan and many treatises. In spite 
of great versatility and a certain depth of feeling 
(as, for example, in his celebrated Yusuf u-Zulaikha 
or Laili u-Madjnun) all his work shows traces of 
decline, which is especially apparent when his 
poems are compared with works of the classical 
period. In this period also the writing of history 
flourished, and out of a number of distinguished 
historians we may mention Hafiz-i Abru [q.v.], 
'Abd al-Razzak [q.v.] Samarkand! (d. 
1482), Mirkh w and (q.v.; d. 1498) and Kh w an- 
damlr (d. after 1534). 

It has been the custom in Europe to close the 
history of Persian literature with the Timurid 
period. The Safawid period is, it is quite true, a 
period of great decline in Persian poetry. As these 
rulers did not encourage praise of the secular 
government, the poets of this period sought in 
their kastdas to celebrate the supposed ancestors of 
their rulers, the imams of the Shi'a, which gave 
the poet Muhtasham Kashan! (d. 1588) the 
opportunity to compose his famous Haftband in 
honour of the imams. Many other names could 
be mentioned such as Hat if! (q.v.: d. 1520 — 
1521), Baba Fighan! (see fighan! ; d. 1519), 
Umldi (d. 1519 or 1523-1524), the two Ahlls, 
Turshlz! (d. 1527 — 1528) and Shiraz! (d. 
1535—1536), Hilal! (q.v.; d. 1528—1529), 
Lisan! (d. 1533 — 1534)1 Wakhshi (see wahshI 
bafki ; d. 1583). But it must be confessed that 


very little attention has so far been paid by 
orientalists to these poets and practically nothing 
has been written about most of them. It seems 
however that isolated works, such as the Farhad 
u-Shirin of Wakhshi. deserve attention and might 
afford quite interesting material for the student. 
A characteristic feature of the xvith and also of" 
the xviith century is the migration of Persian poets 
to India, attracted by the brilliant court of Akbar 
and his successors. The result was that a second 
centre of Persian poetry arose in India and 
gradually a peculiar Indian style developed, which 
in turn exerted a considerable influence on the 
literature of central Asia. The best known of these 
Indo-Persian poets are 'Urf! [q.v.] Shiraz! 
(d. 1590 — 1591), who endeavoured to replace bom- 
bastic rhetoric by impressiveness and “sweetness” 

( halawat ), and his teacher FaidI (d. 1595), a 
distinguished scholar, who studied the religious 
doctrines of India and even translated several 
works from Sanskrit into Persian. The xviith century 
again shows a long series of names, among which 
we mention those of SahabI (d. 1601 — 1602), 
the last great master of the quatrain, Zulali 
(q.v.; d. 1615), author of Sab c Saiyara , seven 
longish poems of which the most notable is Mah- 
mud u-Ayaz , Talib-i A mull (d. 1626 — 1627), 
the author of an interesting romance of adventure 
in verse, and lastly the Hafiz of the xviith century : 
Sa 5 ib [q.v.] Tabriz! (d. 1677 — 1678) who is 
still much read in India and Central Asia. Sufism, 
which was mercilessly persecuted by the Safawids, 
falls almost completely into the background iD 
this period, but instead a very copious theological 
literature of the Shl c a develops in Persian. As the 
theologians of this period wanted their works to 
be as widely disseminated as possible, they suc- 
ceeded in creating a peculiarly light and elegant 
prose style, which is very favourably distinguished 
from the artificial periods of the Timurids and 
prepares the ground for modern Persian litera- 
ture. Philosophical literature also was considerably 
enriched by the works of the great Molla 
Sadra (see SADR AL-DIN; d. 1640 — 1641) and his 
successors. 

The Kadjars and modern Persia. The 
Kadjar monarchy established at the end of the 
xviiith century brought with it a literary revival 
in Persia. While Fath ‘All’s court poets still fol- 
lowed the old traditions and produced little of 
value, a distinct change becomes apparent in the 
second half of the xix'h century, the result of a 
closer contact with the European powers who 
were vying with one another for predominance in 
Persia. Fath ‘All Shah’s court poets, like Nash at 
(q.v.; d. 1828—1829) with his tender lyrics, 
Saba (d. 1822—1823) with his Shahan-skahname , 
an imitation of FirdawsI, which celebrates the wars 
of 'Abbas Mirza with the Russians, or the “Djam! 
of the xixth century”, Wisal, all have much that 
is admirable to their credit, but nevertheless they 
are only epigones who lack originality completely. 
Quite a new note is struck in the works of 
the three great masters of this period: KS’anI 
(d. 1853—1854), Shaiban! (q.v.; d. 1888) and 
Vaghma (q.v.; d. i860). Although Ka’an! 
studied both French and English and translated 
several books from these languages, his kasldas 
are still, broadly speaking, repetitions of the long 
obsolete court style. But in the nasihs of these 
bombastic exercises in style there are many wonder- 
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fully realistic scenes which would be quite ini- Sur-i Israfll. This style was also adopted by later 
possible in the “golden age”. Shaibani. who suffered writers and influenced two of the best satirical 
great injustice from the Kadjars, strikes a gloomy works of recent years, namely the incomparable 
and pessimistic note and bitterly laments the ! collection of stories Yakt bud yaki na-bud (“Truth 
rottenness of the whole structure of the Kadjai and Fiction”) by Agha Saiyid Muhammad 
monarchy. Yaghma, perhaps the most interesting ‘All Djamal-zada (1922) and the trilogy by 
of all three poets, whose life was an unbroken | Muhammad Mas‘ud (M. Dihall) the last part 
chain of sorrows, attacked the Persian notables in of which appeared in 1934 under the title Ashraf-i 
bitter satire and ended with even blacker pessimism Makhlukat (“the Crown of Creation”), 
and a complete denial of the possibility of a happv In the war against the antiquated, the dramatic 
life. H is effort to purify the Persian language of form, unknown to the classical literature, was also 
Arabic loanwords is of interest. A great influence ! used. While old Persia had had only farces 
on further development was exercised by the Dar j (“wandering players”) and religious mysteries 
al-Funun (1852), the first educational institute ( tefziya [q. v.] or c aza ), the comedy after the 
intended to further the study of western learning, j European model made its appearance in the form 
the teachers in which were almost exclusively j of Persian translations of the famous works of 
Europeans. The work of this institute required the Adharbaidjani author Fath c AlT A kh u n d - 
the translation of a series of western textbooks, zada, which were translated by Mirza Dj a c f a r 
This task however revealed that the lhymed prose Karadjadaghl. These plays obviously served as 
of the classical period could not be used for such models for the original plays by the well known 
a purpose. The works of these first translators, politician and founder of freemasonry ( faramush - 
who in addition to the textbooks also translated khana) in Persia, Mirza Malkum-Khan. If 
several novels, chiefly from the French, was of the theatre was influenced on the one hand by 
tremendous importance for the literary language Adharbaidjani literature, on the other acquaintance 
of Persia and prepared to some extent the way for j with the Turkish drama made possible the ap- 
the literature of contemporary Persia. The Bar al- pearance of versions of Moliere’s plays, among 
Funun was also of great significance for learning which we may mention Le midicin malgre lui , Le 
in Persia. Its first director Rida Kull Khan j Misanthrope and Tartuffe. The lack of a regular 
(q. v.; d. 1871), who used the takhallus Hidayat stage in Persia however made the further develop- 
for his poetry, was one of the greatest literary ' ment of the drama impossible for the time being, 

historians of Persia. Among his pupils were the | Only in recent years have tragedies appeared in 

famous historian Sani c al-Dawla, later known as | Persia, among which the historical Dastan-i khunin 
Ihtisham al-Saltana (d. 1896), whose works | (1926) by Saiyid c Abd al-Rahim Khal- 
are still one of the most valuable sources for the ! khall, Akhirin yadgar-i PLadirskah (1927) by 
history of modern Persia. The efforts of the Bar Sa c Td NaflsI and Parwtn (1931) by Sadik 
aU Funun also produced a widespread desire to help Hidayat may be mentioned. The wave of satire 
in making known the achievements of European in the first decades of the xx*h century also pro- 
science. Remarkable in this respect is the work j duced the first satirical novel Siyahat-nama-yi 
of Mirza c Abd al- Rah man Nadjdjar-Zada| Ibrahtm-beg by Hadjdjl Zain al- c *A bidin of 
who under the name of Tali bo ff published a Maragha (d. 1910). This work, planned in three 
series of popular works which dealt with the j parts on the model of the Divina Commedia, had 

most varied subjects. Of these works the most j a fabulous success and is still of value as a 

important are the LCitab-i Ahmad and Masalik al- , characterisation, exaggerated it is true, of the 
Muhsinin. Of the greatest importance for Persian defects of old Persia. 

literature of the xix th century was the introduction The Present Day. In order not to destroy 


of printing (first press in Tabriz in 1816 — 1817), | 
which also made newspapers possible. But the first j 
newspapers were intended only for court circles. 
It was not till 1851 that the first newspaper of any 
size appeared. The press made remarkable progress 
during the great struggle for the constitution 
( mashruta ) especially after the opening of the 
Madjlis. ’ 

This struggle hastened the literary revolution, | 
which had been prepared for by the work of the 
writers of the xix th century. The political struggle 
made quite new demands upon the participants. 
Literature was no longer to be the special pro- 
perty of the aristocracy but had to speak clearly , 
and intelligibly to the masses. Satirical poetry, 
which was particularly cultivated during these 
years (1906—1909). therefore broke away from the 
old tradition \ instead of the old literary language 
which was difficult to understand it uses the 
language of the street and of the bazaar, instead 
of the dry old classical forms it sets out to imitate 
t e street ballad ( tasritf ). The vernacular also found 
rn int x prosc - ' Ali Akbar Dihkhuda 
Irlv d 1 - the great “aster of the feuilleton, 
humorous pamphlets Carand- 
P ’ whlch tightened the revolutionary paper 


the continuity we have already been compelled 
to mention some of the most recent works. It 
would be very difficult to give at this time a 
comprehensive sketch of the last few decades. 
The period after the War and the great changes 
that have taken place in Persia naturally have 
also had their influence on literature. Yet it is 
not so easy for Persian literature, particularly 
poetry, to cast off the thousand-year-old traditions 
of the classical literature. The struggle with these 
traditions found expression mainly in two ways: 
on the one hand prose attempts to gain predominance 
over poetry and thus to reverse the old proportions, 
and on the other the new poetry endeavours both 
in form and matter to break through the old 
limitations. This second task is the more difficult 
as it requires unusual ability to prevent the efforts 
of the innovators appearing as mere schoolboys’ 
work alongside of the perfection of the classics. 
For this reason the greatest of the modern poets 
still adhere rather tenaciously to the traditional 
forms, even if as regards matter they are far removed 
from the old models. The greatest of the modern 
poets, Saiyid Muhammad Adlb-i Pisha- 
wari (d. 1931), can hardly be distinguished as 
regards form from the classical poets, of whose 
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technique he has a complete mastery, but as regards 
matter his poems with their glowing hatred of 
England and echoes of the World War are some- 
thing quite new for Persia. The same may be said 
of the celebrated Malik al-Shu'ara’ Bahar, 
whose great kasldas in spite of their traditional 
style are almost entirely political in content. On 
the other hand, Abu ’ 1 - K a s i m 'Arif Kazwlnl 
(born c. 1879 — 1 880) has cast off the old tradition 
to a considerable extent. Of classical forms he prefers 
the gkazal, but has attained his greatest fame by 
popular tasnifs , some of which played a great part 
during the fighting in the Persian Revolution. The 
poems of Iradjmlrza (d. 1926) are very famous; 
his main theme was the fight for the liberation of 
the Persian woman. Unfortunately his works are 
characterised by a repulsive cynicism which is quite 
irreconcilable with the loftiness of his ideals. Among 
the younger poets first place must be given to 
Rashid Yasimt (born 1897), whose tender lyrics 
distinctly betray the influence of European poetry. 
Yasimi has also distinguished himself as a literary 
historian. Nlma is endeavouring to create new 
forms and in his Mahbas (“prison”) he succeeded in 
impressively depicting the tragic lot of the Persian 
peasant. Mention must also be made of Nizam 
Wafa, author of two short mathnasvl s which the 
European reader will feel to be too sentimental. The 
Sargudhasht-i Ardashir is interesting; its author, 
Wahid D asljtgi rdl, is editor of the Armarhan , 
the best Persian literary monthly. There are also 
women-writers and the rather naive verse of the 
poetess P a r w I n shows that we may hope for 
success in this field also. 

Revolutionary tendencies in Persian poetry are 
represented by Mlr-z 5 da 'Ishkt (killed in 1925), 
noted for his poem Ldedl-i Pirmard-i Dihkan, and 
Kasim LahutI, now working in the USSR (b. 
1887), who has with great skill been able to over- 
come the old traditions and to give his revolutionary 
poems artistic forms most effectively. 

If the Persian poetry of recent years is still 
feeling its new way only very tentatively, the 
prose can show remarkable achievements. The first 
years after the War gave the Persians their first 
historical novel c Ishh u-Saltanat (printed 1919) 
by Shaikh Musa Hamadhani, the chief hero 
in which is the Achaemenid Cyrus. The episode 
of Bizhan and Manlzha from Firdawsl’s Shah-nama 
was worked up into a long novel by Agha Mlrza 
Hasan-Khan Bad!'; the story of Mazdak was 
used by San'ati-zada KirmanI, who also 
wrote a novel from the life of Marti (pr. 1927). The 
most interesting of all these historical novels is the 
Shams u-Tughra (in three parts: written in 1 909) 
of Muhammad Bakir-Mlrza Khusrawi, 
who describes the condition of Fars under Mongol 
rule (xiiith century). Kamalt’s novel Lazika 
(1931) is outspokenly nationalist. If the historical 
novels are intended to remind the Persian reader 
of the departed greatness of his country and arouse 
his national pride, the second group of modern 
novels is devoted to the criticism of present con- 
ditions. The difficult position of women in Persia 
is dealt with by 'Abbas Khali It in his Ruzgar-i 
siyah (2 nd ed. 1925). The same author has written 
a number of shorter novels and stories, among 
which we may mention / ntikam , Insan and Asrar-i 
Shai. The hard lot of the working classes and 
the criminal conduct of the Persian bureaucracy 
before the revolution of 1921 are described by 
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Mustafa Mushfik KazimI in his Tihran-i 
mahhuf (2ml ed. 1924). The same author has 
also published several shorter novels. Ahmad- 
' A 1 I- Kh a n Kh u d a d a d a deals with the sufferings 
of the peasant in his Ruz-i siyah-i kargar (1927). 
The novel MadjnicL-i Diwanagdn (1925) of the 
already mentioned San'ati-zada is fanciful and 
Utopian; the same author in 1934 published an- 
other Utopian novel, Rustam dai ■ Karn-i blst 
u-duwwum, in which he endeavours to demonstrate 
the inadequacy of the old ideals of chivalry. 

This compressed survey, which can only mention 
more important works, shows that modern Persian 
prose has developed much more vigorously than 
poetry. If we consider the difficulties which the 
Persian moderns had to overcome, there can be 
no doubt that the next few years must produce 
an ever greater literary revival and that new Persia 
will soon produce works of art, which will be 
able to take their place beside the noble creations 
of the classical period in the literature of the 
world . 
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(E. Berthels) 

PERTEW P A SH A , the name of two 

Ottoman statesmen. 

I. Pertenv Mehmed Pasha, Ottoman admiral 
and wezlr, started his career on the staff of 
the imperial harem, became kapudji bashi [q.v.], 
later Agha of the Janissaries and in 962 (1555) 
he was advanced to the rank of wezlr; in 968 
(1561) he was appointed third wezlr, in 982 
(1574) second wezlr and finally commander ( serdar ) 
of the imperial fleet under' the kapudan pasha 
Mu’ezzin-zade 'Alt Pasha. He later fell into disgrace 
and died in Stambul where he was buried in his 
own turbe in the cemetery of Eiyub. 
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3S2, 438; Mehmed Thureiya, Sid/ill-i c othniarii . 
ii. 37 

IT. Pertew Mehmed Sa c Id Pasha, Ottoman 
dignitary and poet. He was of Tatar descent 
and was born in the village of Daridja nearUimiya 
In his early youth he came to the capital Stambul 
and entered upon an official career. In Muharram 
1240 (Sept. 1824) he became beylikdji efendi , i. e. 
State referendary and in Sha c ban 1242 (March 1827), 
head of the imperial chancery (ra*is al-kuttaP). 
Two years later he lost the post of chancellor 
and went on a special mission to Egypt. On his 
return be became in 1246 (1830) assistant (k*ayct) 
to the grand vizier. On the 23 rd Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 1251 
(March 12, 1836) he was appointed minister for 
civil affairs ( mulkiye tiazirT) and given the title 
of marshal (yniishtr). In the spring of 1836 he was 
given the title of Pasha but was dismissed by the 
autumn. In the beginning of Sept. 1836 he was 
banished by Mahmud II to Scutari in Albania. 
Pertew Pasha set out a few weeks after his 
banishment to his place of exile but did not reach 
it. He died in Adrianople three hours after a 
banquet which the governor there, Mustafa Pasha, 
gave in his honour (according to Gibb, H. O. P ., 
iv. 333: Emin Pasha). No one doubted that his 
sudden death was due to poison and public opinion 
ascribed the ciime to Mahmud himself. On his 
family see Sidjill-i c othmani , ii. 38. His son-in-law, 
who shared his views, was the intiiguing private 
secretary to Mahmud II, Wassaf Bey, a highly 
educated man but lacking in character and accessible 
to bribery, who lost his office about the same 
time as Pertew Pasha and was banished to Tokat 
in Anatolia; cf. G. Rosen, Geschichte der TUrkei . 
i., Leipzig 1866, p. 255 sq. Pertew Pasha’s successor 
was his political opponent c Akif Pasha, cf. Babinger, 
G.O.JV ., p. 357 sq. — As a statesman Pertew Pasha 
took up a pronounced anti-Russian attitude and 
was no less hostile to the Christians, whom he 
oppressed with long obsolete and forgotten laws. 
His feeling against the Christians increased with 
advancing years. 

As a poet, Pertew Pasha composed a Diwan , 
which was esteemed as a model of the poetical 
art of the period of Mahmud II. There are two 
editions of it: Bulak 1253 (8°, 91 pp.) and Stambul 
1256 (8°, 130 pp.). On other works by Pei tew Pasha 
see Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, c Othmanli M it el li fieri, ii. 

1 14 — His valuable library, rich in manuscripts, 

is now in what was formerly the Selfmiye monastery 
m Scutari. 

Bibliography : G. Rosen, Geschichte der 
T urkei , i., Leipzig 1866, pass., esp. p. 255 
sqr, Gibb, H.O.P. y iv. 332 sqq. with references | 
to Jouannin and J. van Gaver, Turqitie , Paris 
1843, for an account of the death of Pertew 
Pasha in Adrianople; Mehmed Thureiya, Sidjill-i I 
otpimarii, ii. 38; Sami Bey Frasherl, Kamiis a l- j 
A l am ^ p. 1494 sq . ; Brusal? Mehmed Tahir, 
Othmanli M del li fieri, ii. 114. — 'phis Pertew 
Pasha is not to be confused with the statesman 
and poet Pertew Edhem Pasha who died on the 
7 * J=^* lu ’l-KaMa 1289 (Jan. 6, 1873) as governor 
? Kastamuni [q. v.], a number of whose poems 
haveWn published e. g., a Shahname and 
Afhir'A ^AT ^ tambul ) and Itlak al- 

(Era.n7 Babinger) 


PESANTREN. [See Pasantren.] 
PESHAWAR, a district, tahsil, and city 
in the North-West Frontier Province 
of British India. The district which lies between 
71 0 25' and 72 0 47' E. and 33 0 40' and 34 0 31' N. 
has an area of 2,637 square miles and a population 
of 947.321 of whom 92 per cent are Muslims 
(1931 Census Report). It is bounded on the east 
by the river Indus, which separates it from the 
Pandjab and Hazara, and on the south-east by the 
Nllab Ghasha range which shuts it off from the 
district of Kohat. Elsewhere it is bounded by 
tribal teiritory. To the south lie the territories of 
the Hasan Khel and Kohat Pass Afrldis; west- 
wards, the Khaiber Afrldis and Mullagoris. Farther 
north, across the Kabul river, the various Mohmand 
claDS stretch to the Swat river. The northern 
boundary of the district marches with the territories 
of the Utman Khel. the Yusufzais of Swat and 
Buner, the Khudu Khel, Gaduns and Utmanzais. 
Mountain passes famous in frontier history connect 
it with the surrounding tribal tracts. In the north- 
east, the Mora, Shakot, and Malakand passes lead 
into Swat. The historic gateway of the Khaiber 
connects it with Afghanistan, while, to the south, 
the Kohat Pass runs through a strip of tribal 
territory, known as the Djowaki peninsula, into 
the neighbouring district of Kohat. 

References to the district occur in early Sanskrit 
literature and in the writings of Strabo, Arrian, 
and Ptolemy. It once formed part of the ancient 
Buddhist kingdom of Gandhara, for, from the Khaiber 
Pass to the S\v 5 t valley, the country is still studded 
with crumbling Buddhist stupas. Here, too, have 
been unearthed some of the best specimens ot 
Graeco-Buddhist sculpture in existence, while one 
of Asoka’s lock edicts is to be found near the village 
of Shahbazgarha in the Yusufzai country. Both 
Fa-hien, in the opening years of the fifth century 
a. i>., and Hiuen Tsang, in the seventh century 
A.D., found the inhabitants still professing Buddhism. 
It is also on record that Purushapuia was the 
capital of Kanishka’s dominions. Through centuries 
of almost unbroken silence we arrive at the era 
of Muslim conquest, when, between the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, numerous Pathan tribes 
from Afghanistan spread over and conquered the 
country roughly corresponding to the modern 
North-West Frontier Province (T. C. Plowden, 
Kalul-i Afghani , chap. i. — v., Selections from the 
Tarikh-i Afitrassa c ). 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, ac- 
cording to local tradition, two large branches of 
of Pathan tribes, the Khakhai and the Ghoriya 
Khel, migrated from their homes in the hilly 
country around Kabul to the Djalalabad valley 
and the slopes of the Safid Koh. The most im- 
portant divisions of the Khakhai were the Yusuf- 
zai, Gugiyani and Tarklami; the Ghoriya Khel 
were divided into five tribes, the Mohmands, 
Khalils, Da 3 udzais, Camkanms and Zeianls. The 
Yusufzais, advancing into the modern Peshawar 
district, expelled the inhabitants, known as Dilazaks, 
and finally conquered the country north of the 
Kabul river and west of Hot! Mardan. By the 
opening years of the sixteenth century, the Ghoriya 
Khel had also reached the Khaiber area. Eventually 
these powerful tribes dispossessed the original in- 
habitants, driving some to the Swat Kohistan 
and forcing the Dilazaks across the Indus. Later, 
the Ghoriya Khel attempted to oust the Khakhai 
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branch but were signally defeated by the Yusufzais. 

Since the modern Peshawar district lay athwart 
the route of invading armies from the direction 
of Central Asia, much of its history resembles 
that of the Pandjab. The Pathans of this part of 
the frontier proved a thorn in the side of the 
Muslim rulers of India, and, although nominally 
incorporated in the Mughal empire, they were 
never completely subjugated, even Akbar and 
Awrangzib contenting themselves with keeping 
open the road to Kabul. With the decline of 
Mughal power this area became a part of the 
Durrani empire founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
Disintegration set in under his weak successors 
and eventually in the early nineteenth century 
Peshawar was seized by the Sikhs of the Pandjab. 
Sikh rule was of the loosest type, and Peshawar 
groaned under the iron heel of the Italian General 
Avitable. With the annexation of the Pandjab in 
1849, the Pesjjawar valley came permanently under 
British control and remained an integral part of 
the Pandjab until the formation of the North-West 
Frontier Province in 1901. (A detailed examination 
of British administration and of the various ex- 
peditions against the frontier tubes will be found 
in The Problem of the North-West Frontier by 
C. Collin Davies). In recent years this area has 
been the scene of the activities of c Abd al-Ghaffar 
Khan, the founder of the “Red Shirt” movement, 
which, although ostensibly based on Gandhi’s creed 
of non-violence, has seriously disturbed the peace 
of the Peshawar valley. 

Peshawar City, the capital of the North-West 
Frontier Province, has a population of 87,440 and 
is situated near the left bank of the Bara river | 
about 13 miles east of the Khaiber Pass. Its im- 
portance as a trading centre on the main route 
between India and Afghanistan has increased since 
the construction of the Khaiber railway in 1925. 
It has 16 gates which are closed every night and 
opened before sunrise. The richest part is the 
Andarshahr where the wealthier Hindus have 
taken up their abode. In this quarter, conspicuous 
on account of its high minarets of white marble, 
stands the mosque of Mahabat Khan who was 
governor during the reign of Shah Djahan. On 
the north-west the city is dominated by a fort 
known as the Bala Hisar. The Shahi Bagh with 
its spacious and shady grounds is a favourite resort ( 
of the inhabitants in the spring. The fame of the 
Kissa Kh w ani or Storytellers Bazaar is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the frontier 
and beyond. 1 

Two miles to the west of the city are the can- 
tonments (population 34,426), the principal military 1 
station in the province. Some three miles to the 
west of the cantonments is the famous Islamiya ! 
college which, although essentially a Muslim col- 
lege, opens its doors to students of all castes and 
creeds. 

Bibliography. C. Collin Davies, The , 
Problem of the North-West Frontier , 1932: 
do., British Relations with the AfriJis of the 
Khyber and Tirah , in Army Quarterly , January 
1932; M. Foucher, Notes sur la geographic 
ancienne du Gandhara, 1902: Frontier and Over- 
seas Expeditions from India , vol. i., 1 907; Sup- 
plement A, 1910; Imperial Gazetteer of India , 
s. v. Peshawar ; H. R. James, Report on the 
Settlement of the Peshawar District. 1865: North- 
West Frontier Province Administration Reports . 


(published annually); W. H. Paget and A. H. 
Mason, Record of Expeditions against the N. 

W. F. Tribes since the annexation of the Pun- 
jab. 1885; Panjab Administration Reports 
(published annually); Pcshazcar District Gazet- 
teer, vol. A, 1933; T. C. Plowden, Kalid-i 
Afghani , 1875; H. Priestly, Hayat-i A fg hani , 
1874. (C. Collin Davies) 

PESHWA. [See PIshwa.] 

PETERWARDEIN. [See Petrovaradin.] 
PETROVARADIN (Hungarian Petervarad, Tur- 
kish Waradin a famous fortress and 

town in Sirmia (Yugoslavia) on the main 
railway line Belgrad (-Petrovaradin)— Novi Sad- 
Subotica-Budapest, lies on the right bank of the 
Danube opposite Novi Sad (Neusatz), chief town 
and headquarters of the Danube banate, with which 
it is connected by two bridges and since 1929 
also administratively. There are two fortresses, an 
upper one which rises 150 feet above the Danube 
on rocks of serpentine surrounded on three sides 
by the river (forming the most northerly spur, 
400 feet high, of the Fruska Gora) and a lower 
one which stands at the foot of the cliffs on the 
north. In the upper fortress there are no private 
houses but only military buildiDgs, including the 
celebrated arsenal with many trophies from the 
Turkish wars, while the other fortress has a fine 
market, a main and two side streets. Numerous 
trenches have survived within the area of the two 
fortresses which have room for 10—12,000 men. 
The town proper lies half on the Danube and 
before its union with Novi Sad it had over 5 000 
inhabitants (1921). There are many vineyards in 
the vicinity. 

There was a settlement here even in Roman 
times called Cusum in which definite traces of 
the cult of Mithra have been found. According to 
one legend, the settlement received its later name 
Petricum from Peter the Hermit, who assembled 
the armies for the First Crusade here. In any 
case the town was known as P e t r i k o n in the 
wars of the Byzantine emperor Manuel Comnenos 
( 1 1 43 — 1180) with Hungary. After belonging for 
a brief period to Byzantium, Petrovaradin returned 
to the kings of Hungary, and Bela IV in 1237 
presented the town and the royal palace to the 
Cistercian abbey there of the B. M. V. Belefontis 
de monte Varadinipetri. This abbey survived 
throughout the middle ages until 1521 but from 
'439 it an tl the town of Petrovaradin passed under 
the control of the ban of Macva. 

InSulaiman l’s second campaign against Hungary, 
the first blow was dealt at Petrovaradin : the grand 
vizier and brother-in-law of the sultan. Ibrahim 
Pasha (cf. Sidjill-i ' othmam . , i. 93 — 94), stormed 
the town on the 15th and the fortress after a brave 
resistance on the 27th July. The Turks held Petro- 
varadin till 1687 when they began to withdraw 
gradually after the fall of Ofen. Soon afterwards 
the town was occupied by the Austrians (finally 
in 1691) and after Surmeli c All Pasha had besieged 
it in vain for 23 days in 1694 (from Aug. 29) 
it was definitely ceded to them bv the peace of 
Carlowitz 1699. But it is from the ‘war of 1716— 
1718 that Petrovaradin is best known. The grand 
vizier Shahid ‘All Pasha (on him cf. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Sharaf, ii. 138 and Sidjill-i '■otjimdni, iii. 528 — 529) 
with an army of 150,000 men encountered Prince 
Eugene of Savoy near the town and tried to begin 
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a regular siege. The Austrian general however 
foiled this attempt and instead fought a five hours 
pitched battle with his 64,000 men which ended 
in the defeat of the Turks (Aug. 5, 1716). This 
battle, in which c AlI Pasha himself fell, with the 
fall of Temesvar and Belgrade (1717) brought about 
a decision in the war and led to the peace 01 
Po 2 arevac [q. v.] which established the Turkish 
frontier much farther south of Petrovaradin (indeed 
over the Save). A little later the empress Maria 
Theresia built the new fortress. In the Hungarian 
war of independence (1848 — 1849) Petrovaradin 
was for over nine months in Hungarian hands 
until it surrendered to the Austrians in Sept. 6, 
1849. On the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy in 1918 the town passed to Yugoslavia. 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
in the article): Ewliya Celebi, Siyahatriame , vii. 
(Stanbul 1928), p. 145 — 147 (gives a very full 
account of the capture by the Turks; the other 
statements are rather vague as most of the figures 
are left unfilled in); Hammer, G.O.R. 2 , ii. 50; 
iii. 866 und iv. 145; Zinkeisen, G.O.R ., ii. 652 
and v. 533 — 534 ^ Sami, KarnTis al-A c lam , 

ii. 1489 (wrongly thinks, that Petrovaradin 
remained Turkish down to the reign of Ahmad III 
[1703-1730]); c Abd al-Rahman Sharaf, Ta’rtkh-i 
Dewlet-i c othmaniye , ii. 143 ; Meyers Reisebiicher : 
Titrkei etc. 5 , Leipzig-Vienna 1898. p. 33; J. 
Modestin in Narodna enciklopedija , iii. (Zagreb 
1928), p. 336 — 337 (where some further literature 
is given); Almanah kraljevine Jugoslav je, Zagreb 
1931, p. 531; Glasnik Istoriskog drustva u 
Novom Sadu , vol. vi., Heft 1-2, Sremski Karlovci 
1 933 (special number devoted to Novi Sad and 
Petrovaradin with important contributions and 
several old plans [from 1688] of the latter town). 

(FEHIM BAjRAKTAREVld) 

PHARAO. [See Fir c a\vn\] 

PIALE PASHA. Ottoman Grand Admiral, 
came according to St. Gerlach, Tage-Buch (Frank- 
furt a/M. 1674. p. 448), from Tolna in Hungary 
and is said to have been the son of a shoemaker 
probably of Croat origin. Almost all contemporary 
records mention his Croat blood (cf. the third 
series of the Rtlazioni degli ambasciatori Veneti 
al Senato , ed. E. Alberi, Florence 1844 — 1845, 
and esp. m/ii. 243 : di nazione croato , vicino ai 
coniini d y Ung her ia ; p. 357: di nazione croato : 
Iil/iii. 294: di nazione unghero\ p. 418). Following 
the custom of the time his father was later given 
the name of c Abd al-Rahman and described as a 
Muslim (cf. F. Babinger, in Litteraturdenkmaler 
aus Ungarns Bitrkenzeit , Berlin and Leipzig 1927. 

p. 35 ' note 1). Piale came in early youth as a 
page into the Serai in Stambul and left it as 
hapudji bashi [q. v.]. The year 961 (1554) saw 
him appointed Grand Admiral ( kapudan pasha ; 

q. v.) with the rank of a sandjakbey and four years 
later he was given the status of a beylerbey (J. v. 
Hammer, G. O. R ., iii. 406). He succeeded Sinan 
Pasha, brother of the grand vizier Rustam Pasha 
[q. v.], in the office which he had held from 955 — 
961 (1548 — 1554 )* When after his capture of 
Djerba and other heroic achievements at sea he 
thought he might claim the rank of wezfr with 
three horse-tails, Sultan Sulaiman, thinking it 

00 soon for this promotion and regarding it 
endangering _ c . . , , — 



to his grand-daughter Djewher Sultan, a daughter 
of Selim II (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. 0 . R iii. 392 : 
summer of 1562). It was not till five years later 
that he received the three horse-tails as a wezir 
related by marriage {da mad') like Mehemmed Sokolli 
Pasha. In the meanwhile he had carried out several 
of his great exploits at sea and attained the reputation 
of one of the greatest of Ottoman admirals. Along 
with Torghud Re^ts, at the instigation of the 
French ambassador d’Aramon, he had harassed the 
coast around Naples, besieged and taken Reggio 
and carried off its inhabitants into slavery. In 982 
(1555) he endeavoured in vain to besiege Elba 
and Piombino (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R . , iii. 418) 
and finally took the fortified harbour of Oran in 
Algeria with 45 galleys. In the following year 
with 60 warships he occupied the port of Bizerta 
(Bent-Zert) and a year later ravaged Majorca with 
150 galleys and burned Sorrento near Naples. In 
965 (1558) he lay inactive with his fleet, 90 in 
number, before Valona in Albania in order to 
watch the enemy fleets there which were prepaiing 
an enterprise against Djerba and Tripolis. July 31, 
1560 saw his greatest exploit at sea, namely the 
capture of Djerba which had shortly before been 
taken by the Spaniards: this he did with 120 ships 
setting out from Modon. On Sept. 27, 1660, he held 
his triumphal entry into Stambul, to which he had 
sent in advance the news of his victory by a galley 
(cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O. R., iii. 421 sqq.). The Grand 
| Admiral did not take the sea again till four years 
| later when in Aug. 1564 he took the little rocky 
I peninsula of Peh6n de Velez de la Gomera from 
the Spaniards and in order to prepare for the 
conquest of Malta, which the sultan’s favourite 
daughter Mihrimah [see rustem pasha] was con- 
ducting with all her resources. This time however 
fortune no longer favoured him, for the siege of 
Malta in June — July 1565 failed against the heroic 
courage of the Christian defenders who performed 
miracles of bravery and inflicted heavy losses on 
the Ottomans. During the Hungarian campaign of 
Sulaiman in the spring of 1566 Piale Pasha was 
placed in charge of the harbour and arsenal of 
Stambul (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., iii. 438), after 
previously undertaking a successful raid on Chios 
and the Apulian coast (ibid., iii. 506 sqq.) in 
which the island of Chios and its harbour passed 
into his hands (Easter Sunday 1566). Under Selim II, 
j his father-in-law, he was disgraced and deprived of 
i office of Grand Admiral because, it was alleged, he 
1 had kept the greater part of the booty of Chios 
1 for himself (according to the report of the embassy 
of Albrecht de Wijs of May 1568 in J. v. Hammer, 
G. O. R ., iii. 782) and replaced by Mu 5 ezzin-zade 
c AlI Pasha. He at once endeavoured to regain the 
imperial favour by new exploits at sea. In April 
1570, he set sail with 75 galleys and 30 galleots, 
landed first of all on the island of Tine which 
; he captured and next took part in the conquest 
of Cyprus. On January 20, 1578 — according to 
Ottoman sources on the 12th Dhu ’1-Ka c da 985 
(Jan. 21, 1578) — he died in Stambul according 
to Stephan Gerlach (cf. his Tage-Buch , Frankfurt 
a/M. 1674, p. 448). His vast estates passed some 
to the imperial treasury and some to his widow 
and children. His widow later married the third 
wezir Mehmed Pasha and his second son became 
Sandjak Bey of Klis (Clissa) above Split (Spalato 
in Dalmatia) in I584(cf. the Italian record quoted 
by J. v. Hammer, G. O. R. iv. 104, note 1 : La 
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Sultana fo moglie di Piale ora di Mohammedbassa 
terzo vezir , ha ottenuto dal Sign, it Sangiaco di 
Clissa per il secondo suo ftglio con Piale). Piale 
Pasha is buried in Stambul in the Kasim Pasha 
quarter in the mosque founded by him (cf. Hafiz 
Husein, Hadikat al-DjawamP, ii. 25 sqq.). 

Bibliography'. In addition to works 
quoted in the text the histories of Zmkeisen and 
lorga, and Ramiz Pasha-zade Mehmed Efendi, 
Kh arita-i Kapudaiian-i Dir yd. Stambul 1285 ; 
also Hafiz Husein, Hadikat al-Dpau’dmi'', ii. 
25 sqq. and Mehmed Thuraiva, Sldjill-i c othmdni , 
ii. 41 sq. (Franz Babinger) 

PIASTRE, [bee Ghrush.] 

PIE. [See Pai.] 

PINANG or Pulau Pinang, an island on 
the western shore of the Malay Penin- 
sula, lying in latitude 5° 24' N. and longitude 
100° 21' E. The area is 276 km. 2 ; it is separated 
from the mainland by a channel from 3 to 16 
km. broad. The town of PinaDg is built on the 
northeastern promontory, 4 km. off the shore of 
the mainland. The official names, Prince of Wales’ 
island and Georgetown, never became popular aud 
exist only in official documents. — The island was 
acquired in 1786 for the East India Company 
against a yearly payment from the Sultan of Kedah 
by an agreement with Capt. Light, who founded 
the colony in the same year. He hoped the place 
would become an emporium of the eastern seas, j 
It was practically uninhabited at the time and was 
made a penal settlement shortly afterwards. It 
remained the penal station of India till 1857. In 
1805 it became a separate Presidency. When in 
1826 Singapore and Malaka were incorporated 
with it, Pinang continued to be the seat of 
government; in 1837 Singapore was made the 
capital. In 1867 the Straits Settlements were created 
a Crown Colony; since that year Pinang has been 
under the administrative control of a resident 
responsible to the Government of the Straits. He 
is assisted by officers of the Malayan Civil Service. 
Unofficial members of the legislative council of 
the colony, which holds its sittings in Singapore, 
are appointed with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies to represent Pinang. — Pinang 
has an excellent harbour and is important as a 
port of call; there is regular steamer-communication 
with the Dutch East Indies, Singapore, (British) 
India etc. The terminus of the Federated Malay 
States’ railways is on the mainland opposite. Trade 
is adversely affected however by the proximity of 
Singapore, there are no port duties. — The island 
is now well opened up, the population has rapidly 
increased; it is largely Chinese and Tamil, though 
Malays are well represented, most of these originating 
from the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra; all of 
them are Muhammadans of the Shaft'd rite. — 
Wellesley Province, a strip of land opposite on 
the mainland, forms part of the settlement of 
Pinang. It was acquired in 1800 from the Sultan 
of Kgdah against a yearly sum paid for it and 
includes a district which was purchased in 1874 
from the Sultan of Perak. The soil is well cultivated; 
there are large estates owned by Europeans and 
Chinese. Until recently a second strip of territory 
on the mainland and adjoining islands, known as 
the Dindings, formed part of the settlement; it 
was ceded by Perak and has now been restored 
to that state. — The population of the whole settle- 
ment, Dindings included, was 304,000 according 


to the census of 1921, that of the town 123,000; 
the number of Muhammadans is not known. 

Bibliography. Memoir of Captain Francis 
Light, in Journal Straits Branch K. A. S., N°. 28, 
p. 1 sqq.; F. A. Thomas, A school geography 
and history of Penang , Singapore 1906: Malaya , 
ed. R. O. Winstedt, London 1923. 

(R. A. Kern) 

PlR (P.), elder. In the Sufi system he is the 
murshid , the “spiritual director”. He claims to be 
in the direct line of the interpreters of the esoteric 
teaching of the Prophet and hence holds his 
authority to guide the aspirant ( murid ) on the 
Path. But he must himself be worthy of imitation. 
“He should have a perfect knowledge, both theo- 
tetical and practical, of the three stages of the 
mystical life and be free of fleshly attributes”. 
When a pir has proved — either by his own 
direct knowledge or by the spiritual power ( wilayat ) 
inherent in him — the fitness of a murid to 
associate with other Sufi’s, he lays his hand on 
the aspirant’s head and invests him with the 
khirka. The murid need not necessarily receive 
his investiture from that pir who gave him in- 
struction, who is called the pir-i suhbat. Pir also 
is the title given to the founders of derwish orders. 

Bibliography. R. A. Nicholson, Studies 
m Islamic Mysticism , Cambridge 1921, and 
literature there quoted; J. P. Brown, The Dar- 
vishes, Oxford 1927. (R. Levy) 

PIRI MEHMED PASHA, an Ottoman 
grand vizier, belonged to Amasia and was 
a descendant of the famous Djalal al-Din of Ak- 
seray and therefore traced his descent from Abu 
Bakr. He took up a legal career and became 
successively kadi of Sofia, Siliwri and Galata, 
administrator of Mehmed II’s kitchen for the poor 
(fimdret) in Stambul and at the beginning of 
the reign of Bayazid II attained the rank of a 
first defterdar {bash defterdar). In the reign of 
Selim I he distinguished himself by his wise 
counsel in the Persian campaign (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G. O. A., ii. 412, 417 sqq.), was sent in advance 
to Tabriz to take possession of this town in the 
name of the sultan, and at the end of Sept. 1514 
was appointed third wezir in place of Mustafa 
Pasha who had been dismissed (cf. J. v. Hammer, 
G. O. R., ii. 420). He temporarily held the office 
of a kbd unmakdm of Stambul and after the 
end of the Egyptian campaign was appointed 
grand vizier in place of Yunus Pasha, who had 
been executed on the retreat from Egypt in 923 
(1517). In this capacity he took part in the 
conquest of Baghdad in 1521. Soon after the 
occupation of Rhodes, Pirl Pasha fell from the 
sultan’s favour as a result of the slanders of the 
envious Ahmad Pasha who coveted his office, and 
was dismissed with a pension of 200,000 aspers 
on the 13th Sha'ban 929 (June 27, 1523). His suc- 
cessor was Ibrahim Pasha [q. v.], a Greek from 
Parga. Pirl Mehmed lived another ten years and 
died in 939 or 940 (1532-1533) at Siliwri, where 
he was buried in the mosque founded by him. 
One of his sons, Mehmed Beg, had predeceased 
him in 932 as governor of Ic-il. Pirl Mehmed 
Pasha created a number of charitable endowments 
among them a mosque in Stambul called after 
him (cf. Hafiz Husein, Hadikat al- Djawami\ i. 
308), a medrese and a public-kitchen as well' as 
what was known as a tab-khdne. — While his 
lakab was Pin, he used Remzl as a makhlas for his 
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poems, which are of moderate merit (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, Geschirhte der Osmanischen Dichtkunst , 
ii. 327 sqq. with the wrong year of death and 
also i., p. 1S7 under Piri without the identity of 
the two being recognised, also Latsfi, Tadhkira , 
p. 168 under Xemzi). 

Bibliography. Mehmed Thuiaiya, Sidjill-i 
' othmani . ii. 43, more fully in Otlimanzade 
Mehmed Ta’ib, Had that al-lVuzan Stambul 
1271, p. 22 sqq and the Ottoman chroniclers 
of the xvith century. — - Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmdnli Mid e Hi fieri, ii. m sqq. deals with 
Pin Mehmed Pasha as a literary man. According 
to him he wrote a small collection of poems 
(. Dnvance ) and an exposition of a part of the 
Afethnezvi and of the Shahid i entitled Tuhfe-i 
Mir but both wcuks are described as still in 
MSS. (Fraxz Babin-ger) 

PIRI Muhyi ’l-DIn RETS, Ottoman navi- 
gator and cartographer, was probably of 
Chustian t^Greek) origin and is described as nephew 
of the famous corsair Kemal ReTs (on the latter 


decided him to return hurriedly home with only 
3 galleys but with all the treasure he had collected. 
He was wrecked on the island of Bahrain, but 
succeeded with two ships in reaching Suez, then 
Cairo. Kobad Pasha, the governor of Basra, had 
in the meanwhile reported to the Porte that the 
expedition had been a failure, which resulted in 
an order for the execution of Piri Re’is being 
sent to Cairo. He was beheaded there, in 962 
(1554 — 1555), it is said, but probably rather in 959 
or 960 and his estate sent to Stambul. After his 
death envoys are said to have arrived from Hormuz 
representing the plundered inhabitants to demand 
the retuin of the treasure he had carried off; 
they were naturally not successful. The post of 
kapudan of Egypt was given to another noted 
corsair, Murad, the dismissed sandjakbey of Katif 
( probably the same as survives in the proverb, 
according to H. F. v. Diez, Denkwitrdigenkeiten 
von Asien , part i., Berlin 1811, p. 55, as Murad 
kaptan). 

Piri Re’is is generally known as the author of 


see the Bonn dissertation by Hans-Albrecht von 
Bui ski. Kemal Beds, tin Beitrag zur Geschichte 
tier turkischen d'lotte , Bonn 1928 and especially 
J. H. Mordtmann, Zur Lcbensgcschichte des Kemal 
Beds, in A/. S. 0 . S., xxxii., part 2, Berlin 1929, 
p. 39—49 and p. 231 sq.), who was probably a 
lenegade. His father is said to have been a certain 
l.Iadjdji Mehmed, while he himself in the preface 
to his sailing-book calls himself the son of Hadjdji 
Hakirl, which is perhaps only to be taken as a 
name chosen to rhyme with Piri (cf. Sman b. 
‘Abd al-Mannan or Dawud b. ’Abd al-Wudud and 
similar rhyming names of fathers of renegades 
usually formed with ’Abd). As Hakirl cannot be 
an '■a/am but at most a makhlas , the pure Turkish 
descend of Piri is more than doubtful, if he was 
not called simply Hakirl Mehmed, i. e. bore a 
name for which there is evidence, for a later 
period it is true, in the Sidjill-i ’ othmani , ii. 239. 
The same source (ii. 44) says that the corsair's 
full name was Piri Muhyi ' 1 -Din Re’is. In any 
case it may safely be assumed that Piri is to be 
taken as a takhallus, while the real name (‘ alam ) 
was probably Mehmed — the combination Pin 
Mehmed was quite customary in the xvph century 
— i.e. an 'alam to which Muhyi ' 1 -Din corresponded 
as khitab (cf. hi., xi., 1921, p. 20, note 3). Of the 
life of Piri Reds, who made many voyages under 
his uncle Kemal Reds (d. i6‘h Shawwal 916 = 
Jan. 16, 1511) and later distinguished himself 
under Khair al-Din Barbarossa (q. v.; July 4, 
1546) we only know that on these raids he had 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge of the lands of 
the Mediterranean. He afterwards held the office 
of kapudan of Egypt and in this capacity sailed 
from Suez on voyages to the Persian Gulf and 
the Arabian Sea. In 945 (1547) he occupied ’Aden 
(cf. Die osmanische Chronik des Rustem Pascha, 
ed. by Ludwig Forrer \Turk. Bibl., xxi., Leipzig 
* 923 ], P- 174 ■"/'/■ with full commentary). In 959 
(1551) he lost on the coast of Arabia several of 
his 30 ships, took the port of Maskat and carried 
off a number of its inhabitants as siaves. He then 
laid siege to Hormuz but raised the siege and 
returned to Basra, having accepted bribes to do 

Khak' 5 t al 'L (aCCOrdm S to Peiew,, ’Ah, Hadjdji 
al ' Kmr ’ first edition,’ fol k 
according to J. v. Hammer, G.O R ;;; ,, ... 
A report that an enemy ^ ^ 


| a sailing-book of the Aegean and Mediterranean 
known as Bahriye in which he describes all the 
j coasts he had voyaged along with an account of 
i the currents, shallows, landing-places, bays, straits 
I and harbours. Piri Rehs had already begun the 
work in the reign of Selim I (d. Sept. 1520) 

1 although he says in the preface that he did not 
5 begin it till 927 (end of 1520), in order to make 
1 the dedication to Sulaiman the Magnificent be 
| more impressive. He presented the completed atlas 
1 to the latter in 930 (1 523). Paul Kahle has published 
j an edition with text and translation based on the 
I known manuscripts, entitled Piri Pe^is, Bahriye . 
Das t it r hi sc he Segelhandbuch fur das Mittellandische 
Meer vom Jahre 1521 of which so far (middle 
of 1 935 ) v °l* ^xt, part 1 and vol. ii., part L, 
section 1 — 28 have been published, Leipzig and 
Berlin 1926. Separate sections had been previously 
published, e. g. H. F. v. Diez, op. cit. ; E. Sachau, 
Sizilien , in Centcnario delle Nascita di Michele 
Amari , ii., Palermo 1910, p. 1 sqqy R. Herzog, 

, Bin t'urkisches Werk uber das Agasische Meer 
a us deni jahr 1320, in Mitteilungen des Kaiser /• 
Deutschen Archaolog. Instituts , Aihenische Abtei - 
lung, xxvii., 1902, p. 417 E. Oberhummer, 
section Zypern, in: Die Insel Zypern, Munich 1903, 

1 P- 4 2 7 ~ 434 - — Other sections in Carlier de Pinon, 
ed. E. Blochet (with pictures) and K. Foy, in 
M. S. O. 5 ., part ii., xi., 1908, p. 234 sqq. Cf. 
thereon F. Taeschner in Z. D.M.G., lxxvii. (1923), 
p. 42 with other references. 

The so called “Columbus map”, found in October 
1929 by Khalil Edhem Bey in the Seray Library 
in Stambul, according to his signature on it of 
the year 1 5 1 seems also to go back to Piri 
Re fs \ it is in Turkish in bright colours on 
parchment, 85 by 60 cm., and represents the 
western part of a map of the world. It comprises 
the Atlantic Ocean with America and the western 
1 s frip of the Old World. The other parts of the 
! world are lost. It has been supposed that this is 
■ the same map as Piri, according to a statement 
, in his Bahriye , presented to Sultan Selim in 1517 
which would explain its preservation in the Imperial 
Libaray. On it cf. Paul Kahle, Impronte Colombiane 
1 tn una Carta Turca del ly iy, in La Cultura , 

1 year x., vol. 1, part 10, Milan-Rome 1931 j do., 

; Una mapa de America hecho por el turco Piri 
Re is, en el ano 1513, basandose en una mapa de 
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Colon y en mapas portugueses , in Investigation v 
Progreso , v., 12, Madrid 1 93 1, p. 169 sqq. ; “C” 
in The Illustrated London News , clxxx., N°. 4845 
on Febr. 27, 1932, p. 307 : ^ Columbus Contro- 
versy — and two Atlantic charts (with reproduction); 
P. Kahle., Die verschollene Calumbus- Karte von 
1498 in einer tiirkischen Weltkarte von 1513 (with 
9 maps, 52 pp., Berlin and Leipzig 1933): also 
hugen Oberhummer, lime turkische Karte zur 
Entdeckung Amerikas , in Anzeiger der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften m Wien , phil.-hist. Kl., 1931, 
p. 99 — 1 12; do., Eine Karte des Columbus in 
turki idler V ber liefer it ng, in Mitteilungen der Geo- 
graphischen Ges. m Wien , lxxvii., 1934, p. H5 sqq. 
and lastly P. Kahle in Geographical Review , 1933, 
p. 621 — 638. 

Bibliography'. HadjdjI Khalifa, Dj ihdnnuma , 
Stambul 1145, p. 11; do., Tuhfat al-Kibar ft 
Esfar al- Bihar , Stambul 1 142, p. 2S a ; do., Kashf 
al-Zunun , ed. G. Fltigel, ii. 22 sqq. (N°. 1689); 
Mehmed Thureiya, Sidjill-i c othmanJ , ii. 44; P. 
Kahle, op. cit.. Introduction : Hans v. M2ik, 
Pirt Rpis und seine Bahrije , in Beitrage zur 
historischen Geographic etc., ed. by Hans v. Mzik, 
Leipzig and Vienna 1929, p. 60 — 76. 

(Franz Ba ringer) 

FISH W A, the title given to one of the 
ministers of the Bahmanl sultans of the 
Deccan; the chief minister of ShiwadjI: 
the head of the Maratha confederacy. 
(Persian “leader’* *, Pahl. peshopay ; Arm. peshopay. 
For older forms see Hubschmann, Armenische 
Grammatik , i. 230). 

ShiwadjI, the founder of Maratha political power 
in the Dakhan, was assisted by a council of ministers 
known as the Ashta Pradhan, one of whom was 
the Plshwa or Mukhya Pradhan. The office of 
Plshwa was not hereditary and the nature of 
Shiwadjl’s autociatic rule can be gauged from the 
fact that his ministers were not even permitted 1 
to select their own subordinates or ncfibs, all of . 
these being appointed by ShiwadjI himself. Next 
to ShiwadjI the Plshwa was the head of both the ; 
civil and military administration, placing his seal | 
on all official letters and documents. During the , 
reign of Radjaram the power of the Plshwa was 
eclipsed by that of the Pant PratlnidhT. It is usual 
to regard Baladji Visvanath (1714 — 20) as the , 
first Plshwa because he was the real founder of , 
a line of rulers who gradually supplanted the 
radjas of Satara as heads of the Maratha con- 
federacy. But there were really six pishwas before 
his time, namely, Shamradj Nilkanth Rozekar, 
Moro Trimbak Pingle, Nilkanth Moreshwar Pingle, 
Parashram Trimbak Pratinidhi, Bahiro Moreshwar 
Pingle, and Balkrishna Vasudev. 

Baladji Visvanath Bhatt (1714-1720), the founder 
of the dynasty of the pishwas, was an able 
Citpawan or Konkanasth Brahman whom Shahu 
(1708 — 1749 ) appointed as chief minister. The 
difficulties facing Shahu, the political confusion 
in Maharashtra, and the weakness of the later 
radjas of Satara were the chief factors underlying 
the growth of the power of the pishwas. The J 
imprisonment of the Pratinidhi Dadoba (I)jagdji- , 
vanrao) at the time of Shahu’s death removed , 
another obstacle to their advancement and marks , 
the end of Deshasth Brahman political influence \ 
in the Dakhan. Baladji Visvanath found the country j 
torn by civil war : he left it peaceful and prosperous. ! 
By complicating the revenue accounts he increased 


Brahman control over the state finances. During 
his period of office the Mughal emperor, Muhammad 
Shah, recognized the light of Shahu to levy cawth, 
a contribution of one-fuurth of the land revenue 
•throughout the Dakhan, and permitted him to 
supplement this levy by an additional tenth of 
the land revenue, called sardcsmukhi. His son, 
Badjl Rao I (1720 — 1740), adopted a policy of 
territorial aggrandizement. The year before his 
death, a treaty, principally of a commercial nature, 
was concluded with Law, the Governor of Bombay 
(Aitchison, vi., N°. i.). The third Pishwa, Baladji 
Badjl Rao (1740 — 1761), entrusted the government 
to his cousin, Sadashiv Rao, the Bhao, and the 
command of his armies to his brother, Raghunath 
Rao, better known as Raghoba. His period ot 
office was marked by the rapid extension of 
Maratha power, his armies ravaging the country 
from the Carnatic to the Pandjab until their crushing 
defeat at Panlpat [q. v.] in 1761. As a result of 
an agreement in 1755 an Anglo-Maratha expedition 
crushed the power of Angna, a pirate chief whose 
depredations were a constant menace to the shipping 
of the Konkan coast. At the end of this expedition 
a treaty (Aitchison, vi., N°. iii.) was made with 
the Plshwa which provided for the exclusion of 
Dutch traders from Maratha territory. Dissensions 
broke out after the death of this pishwa which 
seriously impaired the strength of the Marathas. 
Power now passed to the Maratha generals, Sindhia 
of Gwalior, Bhonsla of Nagpur, Holkar of Indore, 
and the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

During the rule of Madhu Rao (1761 —1772) 
Sindhia, in 1771, once more re-established Maratha 
influence in northern India, and Shah c Alam, the 
Mughal emperor, who had deserted the English, 
became a puppet under Maratha control. Madhu 
Rao was succeeded by his brother, Narayan Rao 
(1772 — 1 773)** who was murdered at the instigation 
of his uncle Raghoba. For a time the Maratha 
confedeiacy was divided into two hostile camps, 
the supporters of Raghoba, who was a pretender 
to the plshwaship, and the Court Party under 
Nana Phadnavls, who supported the claims of 
Madhu Rao Narayan (1774 — a posthumous 
son of Narayan Rao. The action of the Bombay 
Government in supporting the claims of Raghoba 
led to war between the English Company and the 
Marathas which ended, thanks to the exertions 
of Warren Hastings, with the Treaty of Salbai 
in 1782. This treaty which virtually recognized 
the independence of Sindhia secured peace between 
the English and the Marathas for twenty years. 
Maratha history now becomes a struggle between 
Nana Phadnavls (Baladji Djanardhan), who at- 
tempted to bolster up the power of the plshwa, 
and Mahada^jl Sindhia, who strove to control the 
Pishwa in order to use him as a cloak to cover 
his aggressions. 

The seventh and last pishwa was Badjl Rao II 
(1796 — 1818). During the governor-generalship 
of the Marquis Wellesley, after the death of Nana 
Phadnavls, in 1800, there followed a struggle for 
supremacy at Puna between Holkar and Dawlat 
Rao Sindhia who had succeeded Mahadadji Sindhia 
in 1794. During this struggle the Plshwa fled to 
Bassein were he threw himself upon the protection 
of the English. In 1802, by the Treaty of Bassein 
(Aitchison, vi., N°. xiii.) Wellesley constituted 
himself protector of the Pishwa who agreed to 
accept a “subsidiary ’ force and to permit the 
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English to mediate in his disputes with the other 
Indian princes. This naturally did not prove 
acceptable to the other members of the Maratha 
confederacy. Unfortunately Badji Rao came under 
the influence of an unprincipled favourite, Trim- 
bakdji, who was privy to the murder of the 
Gaekwar’s emissary who had been invited to 
Puna under a guarantee from the English of his 
personal safety. When Elphinstone, the Resident, 
reported that the Pisjiwa was secretly conspiring to 
form a Maratha coalition against the English, the 
Pishwa was forced to come to terms and sign the 
Treaty of Puna (1817), which completed the work of 
Bassein. But Badji Kao’s promises were written in 
water for, when Lord Hastings proceeded to crush 
the Marathas, thePlshvva rose in revolt and plundered 
the British Residency. Eventually his forces were 
defeated and the pishwaship was abolished. Badji 
Kao, however, was granted a pension and allowed 
to reside at Bithur where he died in 1851. His 
adopted son, Nana Sahib, disappeared in 1858. 

Bibliography. C. U. Aitchison, Treaties , 
Engagements , and Sanads , etc., vol. vi., 1909; 
Cambridge History of India , vol. v., chaps, xiv., 
xxii. and xxni.; T. E. Colebrooke, Life of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone , 2 vols, 1884; M. 

Elphinstone, Report on the Territories conquered 
from the Patshwa , 1838 ; G. W. Forrest, Selections 
from the letters etc. preserved in the Bombay 
Sect etariat, Maratha Series, 1885; Home Series, 
1887; J. H. Gense and D. R. Banerji, The 
Third English Embassy to Poona , 1934; J. C. 
Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, 2 vols.; 
1921; V. V. Khare, Aitihdsik Lekha Sangraha , 
12 vols.; A. Macdonald, Memoir of the Life 
of the late Nana fitrnuwees , 1851; M. S. 
Mehta, Lord Hastings and the Indian States, 
I 93 °i L>. B. Parasnis, Itihds Sangraha , 7 vols.; 
Publications of the “Bharat Itihas Sansodhak 
Mandal”, Poona; V. K. Raj wade, Marathanchya 
Itihasanchi Sadhanen , 22 vols ; G. S. Sardesai, 
Marathi Riydsat , 8 vols.; Selections from the 
Peshwa's Daftar (ed. G. S. Sardesai), 45 vols.; 
S. Sen, The Administi ative System of the 
Marathas , 1923. (C. Collin Davies) 

PIST (P.), a kind of fo o d compounded of the 
liver of gazelles or almonds etc. A daily portion 
of the size of a pistachio ( pistah ) is taken by 
those derwishes and others who undertake long 
fasts, e. g. the cilia or forty-day fast, and is suffi- 
cient to maintain life. 

Bibliography. Vullers, Lexicon Persico- 
Latinum , s. v. pist, cilia. (R. Levy) 

PLATO. [See Aflatun.] 

PLEVEN (Plewna, Plevna, Turkish Plewne 
an important town in Northern 
Bulgaria, 350 feet above sea-level in a depression 
formed by the little river Tucenica (c = tz), which 
flows not far from the town on the right into 
the Vid, the right bank tributary of the Danube. 
Surrounded by hills and at the intersection of the 
high roads to Vidin, Nikopol, Sofia and the passes 
of the Balkans, Plevna has long been a place of 
strategic importance; it is now also crossed by 
one of the main railway lines (Sofia-Plevna-Sumen- 
Varna). This busy town, the capital of a circle, 
where the chief business is in cattle and wine, 
and which has museums, which recall the Russo- 
Turkish War, is rising rapidly and in 1926 had 
29,063 inhabitants. 


Although in the vicinity of Plevna there are the 
remains of Roman settlements, the town really 
arose only under the Turks. We have however 
very little definite information about this period 
of the town’s history. Ewliya Celebi’s statement 
that Plevna was built by the Wallachian ban 

Ladka (?, has of course to be taken with 

caution; on the other hand, his assertion that “in 
the year 720 (1320) in the time of the Ghazi 
Khudawendigiar it was taken by Mikhal-Beg*’, is 
not free from objections on chronological grounds. 
According to the same wiiter, Plevna after the 
conquest was an arpal?k-fief of the sons of Mikhal- 
Beg and at a later date was still within the sphere 
of influence of the noble family of the Mikhal- 
oghlu [q. v.], who had several buildings erected 
there. According to Ewliya Celebi and other Turkish 
sources (cf. vol. iii., p. 49 5 a and Glasnik Skopskog 
naucnog drustva , xiii. 73 and 8i), Plevna is the 
last resting-place of Mehmed Beg, a son of Kose 
Mikhal, who died in 825 (1422), as well as of the 
celebrated c All Beg Mikhal-oghlu who is said to 
have died after 1507. According to Ewliya Celebi, 
All Beg was buried in the mosque founded by 
him. That Plevna was the capital of a district 
in the sandjak of Nikopol we know not only 
from Ewliya Celebi but also from Hadjdji Khalifa 
(Rurneti und Bosna , transl. by v. Hammer, Spornenik^ 
xvin. 23). In the xviith century, when Ewliya 
Celebi visited the town, it had 2,000 houses, a 
ruined fortress, a college founded by the above 
mentioned c AlI Beg, 7 schools, 6 tekke’s and 6 
ions etc. — In the last days of Turkish rule, Plevna 
had, according to Sh. Sami (. Kdmus a/-A c /am, 
ii. 1532 — 1533)5 1 7^000 inhabitants and 18 mosques 
but, as many Muslims migrated after the Russo- 
Turkish war, the population sank to 14,000 and 
most of the mosques were described in 1889 as 
in ruins. 

But it was not till the Russo-Turkish war of 
1 ^77 1878 that Plevna became world famous. 

When the Russians after crossing the Danube on 
Juiy 19, 1877 appeared before Plevna, they met 
with the unexpected resistance of c Othman Pasha, 
who had come up from Vidin. They attacked 
unsuccessfully on July 20 and 30 and suffered 
heavily. As Plevna was not fortified, c Othman Pasha 
now had strong and extensive earthworks thrown 
up around it. On Sept. 11 and 12 the Russians 
with the help of the Rumanians, whom they 
had summoned to their assistance, made a third 
attempt to take Plevna by storm and were again 
repulsed with great losses. After all these and 
further failures (on Sept. 18 and Oct. 19) the 
allies decided upon and began a regular siege of 
the town which was conducted by Totleben, the 
defender of Sebastopol, in person. 

In spite of all ‘Otljman Pasha was not yet shut 
in on his west side and received munitions and 
supplies from there until Oct. io. In the middle 
of November he was completely surrounded and 
on the morning of Dec. io he undertook a last 
desperate sortie in an attempt to break through 
the western lines of the besieging army of 120,000 
men (including the Czar). This bold effort was 
accompanied by success for a few hours but in 
the meanwhile the heroic ‘Othman Pasha (the 
Lion of Plevna”) was himself wounded, and 
towards midday on the same day was finally forced 
to surrender with some 40,000 men. The Russians 
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had already forced their way into Plevna, the five 
months’ siege of which had cost them and the 
Rumanians over 40,000 men. 

The fall of Plevna opened the way for the 
Russians to Adrianople and on to San Stefano, 
where they dictated the peace which was there 
concluded. 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
in the text) : Ewliya Celebi, Siyahatname , vi., 
Istanbul 1318, p. 164 — 165; F. Kanitz, Donau- 
Bulgarien und der Balkan 2 , Leipzig 1882, ii., 
esp. p. 76 sqq.', C. Jirecek, Das Furstenthum 
Bulgarian , Vienna 1891, p. 189, 286 and 545; 
Meyers Reisebucher: TUrkei etc. 5 , Leipzig-Vienna 
1898, p. 130 — 131 ; S. Lane-Poole, Turkey 5 , 
London 1908, p. 361; N. Jorga, G.O.R . , v., 
Gotha 1913, p. 575-577 ; A. Ischirkoff, Bulgarien , 
Land und Leute , part ii., Leipzig 1917, p. 99 
and 108. — The little book entitled Plevne 
by Kemalettin Siikru (Istanbul 1932) gives only 
a popular account of the siege of 1877. Quite 
recently Jordan Trifonov published in Bulgarian 
a history of the town down to the war of liberation 
{Istoria na grada Pleven do osvoboditelnatavoina, 
Sofia 1933, illustrated) (cf. Bibliographic Geo- 
graphique Internationale , 1933, p. 319). 

(Ff.ium Bajraktarf.vic) 
PLEVNA. [See Pleven.] 

POLEI, transcribed by Arab writers as i 

is the old name of a stronghold in the south 
of Spain the site of which is the modern 
Aguilar de la Frontera, a little town with about 
13,000 inhabitants, in the province of Cordova, 
12 miles N. W. of Cabra and of Lucena. The 
identification of Polei with Aguilar was made by 
Dozy on the strength of information supplied by 
a charter of 1258. The town which played a 
considerable part in the rising of the famous ‘Omar 
b. Hafsun [9. v.] against the Umaiyad emirs of 1 
Cordova is again mentioned in the xii'h century 
by the geographer al-ldrisl. The ruins of a fortress 
which dates from the Muhammadan period can 
still be seen there. 

Bibliography. al-Idrlsi, Description de 
V Espagne, ed. and transl. by Dozy and de Goeje, 
text,p. 205; transl., p. 253; Ibn Haiyan, Muktabis , 
MS. of the Bodleian, passim ; Dozy, Histoire des ' 
Mtisulmans d' Espagne, new ed., Leyden 1932, ! 
ii. 62 sqq.', do., Kecherches 3 , i. 307. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

POMAK, the name given to a Bulgarian 
speaking Muslim in Bulgaria and Thrace. 
This name which is usually given them by their 
Christian fellow-countrymen, used also to be given 
occasionally by Bulgarians to Muslims speaking 
Serbian in western Macedonia. There however | 
the Serbian Muslims are usually called torbesi j 
(sing, torbel) by their Christian fellow-citizens, some- j 
times also poiuri , more rarely kurki etc. How far j 
these Serbian Muslims are still called Pomaks by j 
some people depends mainly on the influence of 
the Bulgarian school and literature and would 
only be correctly applied when used of Muslims 
who had actually migrated from Bulgaria, e. g. in 
1877 — 1878 (cf. J. H. Vasiljevic, Juzna Stara 
Srbija, i. 187 — 188, 207 and 236). In the Rhodopes j 
the Bulgarian Muslims are also called achrjani | 
(ch = kh) or agarjani (Ischirkoff, ii. 15). In some 
parts of Southern Serbia and Bulgaria the name | 
Utah (pi. citaci ) is occasionally heard and it used ! 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


sometimes to be said (most recently by A. Urosevic, 
in Glasnik Skopskog nauinog dru’stva, vol. v., 19291 
p 319 — 320) that this name was only given to 
Serbs converted to Islam ; the truth seems to be 
however that this name is limited to Turks in 
the two countries (cf. H. Vasiljevic, Muslimani . . ., 
p. 34 and Elezovic, in Srpski htjiievni glasnik, 
xxviii., 1929, p. 6to — 614 and in Recnik kosovsko- 
metohiskog dijalekta , ii. 449). No more correct is 
the statement that apovci is the name given to 
Serbian Muslims in Southern Serbia; for this seems 
to be a name applied to one another only by 
Albanians who are closely related to one another 
(brothers and cousins, according to H. Vasiljevic, 
Muslimani..., p. 34). 

The origin and the etymology of these names 
are in part more or less obscure and arbitrary. 
The usual explanation that the name Pomak comes 
from the verb pomoci “to help” and means helper 
( pomagaci ) i. e. auxiliary troops of the Turks, was 
first given by F. Kanitz ( Donau-Bulgarien und 
der Balkan, vol. ii., Leipzig 1882, p. 182) but 
was soon afterwards (1891) declared by Jirecek 
(see Bill.) to be inadequate. Another equally im- 
probable popular etymology is that which explains 
Pomak by the Bulgarian word mak = “torment, 
force”, and justifies this explanation by saying 
that the conversion of the Bulgars to Islam on a 
considerable scale was carried out by force and con- 
straint (Ischirkoff, ii. 15). Quite recently lv. Lekov 
(see Bibl .) has explained the name Pomak from 
potumjak (lit. “one made a Turk”). Whether the 
word comak which in Turkish means “club, cudgel”, 
in Uigur “Muslim” and in South Russia “pedlar” 
(cf. Barthold, Orta Asia . . ., p. 82 — 83), is in any 
way connected with Pomak, or has been influenced 
by the Bulgarian poturnjak or confused with it 
has still to be investigated. 

The history of the conversion of the “Pomaks” 
or “Torbesi” is very little known in detail. In 
any case the adoption of Islam did not take place 
everywhere at once but was gradual and at different 
periods. A beginning was made immediately after 
the battle of Marica ( 1 37 1 ) and after the fall of 
Trnovo (1393 )'. many Serbs and Bulgars at this 
time, especially as Jirecek thinks, the Dobles and 
the Bogomils amoDg these, adopted Islam. After 
these first conversions under Bayazid II consider- 
able numbers of converts were made according to 
native tradition in thereignof Seliml(i5i2- 
1520); for this purpose he is said to have sent 
his “favourite Sman Pagha” into the territory of 
the (iar-mountains. The highlands of Cepino (in 
the Rhodopes) were convened according to local 
histories in the beginning of the xviffh century, 
according to Jirecek ( Furstenthum , p. 1 04) how- 
ever, not till the middle, iD the reign of Mehmed IV 
(1648 — 1687); the grand vizier Mehmed Kopnilii 
is said to have taken a leading part in the work. 
The conversion to Islam of the Danube territory 
(Lovec etc.) is put in this period. Towards the 
end of this ceDtury (xviith) further conversions 
took place among the Serbs in the Debar regioD. 
In some districts Islam only gained a footing on 
a large scale in the course of the xviiith century 
and sometimes not till the beginning of the xixth 
(e. g. in Gora, south of Prizren). 

Until recently one was very often inclined to 
believe that these conversions to Islam were made 
under compulsion, even by force of arms, but now 
the view is beginning to prevail that the authorities 

6S 
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never took any direct steps to pioselytise then 
Christian subjects; conversion was oil the conti ary 
voluntary and for quite different reasons except 
in a few exceptional cases (cf. e. g. H. Yaxiljevic, 
Mush want . . esp. p. 53 — 61). 

Towards the end of the xixth century when the 
process of conversion had ceased for decades every- 
where, the great majority of the Slav Muslims 
(Bulgar and Serb) were to be found in the Rhodopes 
and the mountains of eastern Macedonia and in 
groups of considerable size up and down Macedonia 
as far as the Albanian frontier, a wide area which 
stretched in the north from Plovdiv (Philippopolis) 
to Salonika in the south and in the east from 
the central course of the Arda over the Yardar 
and even beyond the Crni Dnm, i. e. across the 
districts of Ohrid, Debar, Gostivar and Prizren to 
the west. At that time only a small part of this tei- 
ritory which was interspersed with Christian areas 
belonged to the principality of Bulgaria; the greatei 
part was still Turkish and only after the Balkan 
War passed to Serbia or after the World War to 
Jugoslavia. — In addition to the main body of 
Muslim Bulgars in the Rhodopes mountains, there 
were at the same time also sporadic groups north 
of the Balkan range in the Danube territory, in 
the circles of Lovec, Pleven (Plevna) and Orehovo 
(Kahovo). 

Since then however the frontiers of the “Pomaks” 
have receded considerably. During the siege of 
Plevna almost all the Bulgarian Muslims fled” from 
the Danube districts to Macedonia; although they 
returned in 1 880 they soon afterwards migrated 
into Turkey. After the union of eastern Rumelia 
and Bulgaria in 1885 the Rhodopes “Pomaks” also 
began to emigrate. — The frontiers of the “Torbesi” 
likewise were not unaffected. The Balkan War 
and the World War brought about certain changes 
which resulted in the migration of some bodies 
of Serbian Muslims out of Southern Serbia. 

As a result of various wars and the territorial 
changes that followed them, the statements regarding 
the number of Muslim Slavs in Bulgaria, Macedonia 
(or Southern Serbia) and Thrace as well as about 
their total number differ considerably and are 
often unreliable. For example Jirecek (1876) 
estimated the total at about 500,000 including 
roo,ooo in I.ovec and Plevna (see Bibl.). At the 
beginning of the xxth century Gavrilovic (see Bibl.) 
estimated the total at only 400,000 and Ischirkoff 
at about the same (1917). 

As regards the distribution of these Muslim 
Slavs according to countries the following 
statistics may be quoted. In what used to be the 
principality of B u Ig a ri a Jirecek estimated (1891) 
their number at most 28,000 souls and before the 
Balkan War there were within the old frontiers 
of Bulgaria (according to official statistics of 1910) 
21,143 (°- 49 % ( he population). In the lands 
acquired in the Balkan W'ar in Southern Bulgaria 
there were however many more Pomaks, mainly 
in the regions of the rivers Arda, Mesta and 
Struma so that the official census of 1920 makes 
their number 88,399 (‘.82% of the whole popu- 
lation). A somewhat higher figure is given by the 
Annuaire du Monde Musulman for 1929 (p. 305), 
namely 16,000 Pomaks in Bulgaria proper and I 
75,337 in Thrace, i. e. 91,337 in all. Finally 
the latest published statistics (1926 census) give 
1 0 2 1 3 5 1 Bulgarian speaking Muslims in Bulgaria, 

*■ e * *•87% °f the population, while the number 


of Muslims in Bulgaria without distinguishing 
their languages was then 789,296 or 14.41°/,, uf 
the population. — Of these 102,351 Bulgarian 
speaking Muslims only 5,799 lived in the towns 
and the remaining 96,552 in the villages; the 
proportion of men to women was 1,000 to 1,065. 
Literate Pomaks in the whole of Bulgaria in 1926 
numbered only 6,659 in 1926 (of whom 5,534 
were men). 

The number of Pomaks (in reality of Muslim 
Slavs) in Macedonia was according to S. 
Yerkovic (1889; see Bibl . ) 144.05 1 men (this 
figure is therefore doubled in Donnies statistiques 
I sur Betimes/ ap hie de la Macedoine , publ. by the 
Comite national de l’L’nion des organisations des 
emigres macedoniens en Bulgaiie, Sofia 192S, and 
amounts to 288,092 [with an error of minus ten 
souls]), according to G. Weigand ( Die nationalen 
Bestrebungen der Balka/ifolher , Leipzig 1898) 
100,000 men, according to V. Kancov (1900; 
see Bibl.) 148,800 and according to VI. Sis 
( Mazedonien , Zurich 1918) 150,030 souls. 

As regards the number of Serbian speaking 
Muslims in Southern Serbia, they were 
estimated by H. Yasiljevic (Muslimani . . ., p. II 
s qq.) whose calculations are however to some 
; extent based on the situation before the Balkan 
1 War, at 100,000 souls; now (1935) the figure is 
put at 60,000 and the number of Serbo-Croat 
speaking Muslims in the whole of Yugoslavia 
at about 900,000 (exact figures cannot be given 
because the statistics according to religions have 
not been published). 

For Thrace the figure of 75,337 Muslim 
Bulgars has already been given from the Annuari; 
in Western Thrace there were according to the 
interallied census (of March 1920) n,739 (cf. 
La question de la Thrace , ed. by the Comite 
supreme des refugies de Thrace, Sofia 1927). 

On these statistics the following observations 
may be made. The Bulgars (e. g. Kancov) usually 
include as “Pomaks” all the Macedonian Slavs of 
Muslim faith, i. e. including Serbs from Southern 
Serbia. On the other hand on account of their 
religion these Muslim Slavs are sometimes carelessly 
counted with the Turks. Moreover some statistics 
are not completely free fiom chauvinistic and 
political bias. The European estimates finally are 
based on approximations or are quite arbitrary. 

In spite of the fact that the Pomaks and Tor- 
besi aie occasionally included among the Turks 
and in spite of the fact that they sometimes 
call themselves Turks, they are nevertheless the 
purest stratum of the old Bulgarian or 
Serbian population as the case may be who 
have preserved their Slav type and Slav language 
(especially archaic words) very well, sometimes 
even better — as a result of their being cut off 
from the Christians and their isolation in outlying 
districts than their Christian kinsmen, who 
have been constantly exposed to admixture from 
other ethnic elements. They have a certain feeling 
of aversion for the Turks whose language they 
do not understand. It is only in the towns that 
we find that in course of time some of these 
Slavs have adopted the Turkish language. What 
bound them to the Ottomans was not language 
but principally a common religion with its 
prescriptions and customs (e. g. the veiling of 
women) which along with Turkish rule naturally 
imposed upon them many Aiabic and Turkish 
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words. In spite of this there survived among them 
many pre-Islamic customs and reminiscences of 
Christianity (observation of certain Christian 
festivals etc.). 

That the Bulgar Muslims in particular occasionally 
(esp. in 1876-1878) fought with the Turks against 
the Christian Bulgars may be ascribed to the fact 
that as a result of their low cultural level they 
made no clear distinction between nation and 
religion and that their Christian fellow-countrymen 
treated them as Turks and not as kinsmen. These 
mistakes were repeated in the Balkan War when 
the victorious Bulgar troops and the orthodox 
priests were led to so far as to convert the 
Pomaks in the Rhodopes and other districts to 
Christianity mainly by pressure and force of arms. 
But on the conclusion of peace they returned to 
Islam again. This is frankly admitted by the 
Bulgarian geographer Ish'kov (Ischirkoff) and the 
Bulgarian writer Iv. Karaivanov (in his Bulgar 
periodical National Education , Kiistendil 1931, 
according to Camalovic [see Bibl/j). 

Fifty or sixty years ago the songs and 
ballads of the “Pomaks” were the subject of 
much dispute. A Bosnian ex-cleric, Stefan Verkovic 
(1827 — 1893), an antique dealer in Seres, published 
under the title of Veda Slavena (i. e. the “Veda 
of the Slavs” Belgrad 1874, vol. i.) a collection 
of songs which were alleged to have been collected 
mainly among Pomaks and which celebrated “pre- 
christian and pre-historic” subjects (the immigration ! 
into the country, discovery of com, of wine, 
of writing and legends of gods with Indian ‘ 
names, of Orpheus etc.). A. Chodzko, A. Dozon [ 
( Chansons populaires bulgares ineJites , Paris 1875; 1 
cf. also Revue de litterature comparee, xiv., 1934, | 
p. 155 sqq.) and L. Geitler [Poeticke tradice Thraku \ 
i Bulharii , Prag 1878) also strongly supported 
belief in this “Veda” tit was even assumed that the ' 
Pomaks were descended from the ancient Thracians, 
who had been influenced first by Slav culture and 
then by Islam. 

But of ballads on such subjects neither the 
Muslim nor the Christian Bulgars knew anything and 
Jirecek, who investigated the question on the 
spot, repeatedly described this “Slav Veda” as the 
fabrication of some Bulgarian teachers ( Fiirsten - 
thum , p. 107 *). We now know that Verkovic’s 
chief collaborator was the Macedonian teacher Iv. 
Gologanov (cf. Pentscho Slawejkoff, Bulgarische 
Volkslieder , Leipzig 1919, p. 15). 

In view of the fact that the Muslims in question 
consist mainly of conservative dwellers in the 
mountains and villages — who are very industrious, 
honourable, and peaceful — they are for the most 
part illiterate and there could be no possi- 
bility of any literary activity among them. The 
only people among them who can write are the 
khodjas, who frequently use the Turkish language 
and Arabic alphabet when writing. They also 
frequently use the latter alphabet when writing 
their mother tongue. Of earlier generations of 
Bulgar Muslims many distinguished themselves in 
the Turkish army or otherwise in the Turkish 
service. The modern generation who have been 
educated in the state schools have more national 
consciousness and are more progressive but are 
too few in number to make themselves felt in 
politics or otherwise. 

Bibliography-, (in addition to works 

mentioned in the text): C. Jirecek, Geschichte 


der Bulgaren , Prag 1876, p. 356, 457, 520, 568 
and 578; do., Das Furstenthum Bulgarien , 
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on which this ‘Muslim Bulgar’ settlements are 
specially marked; J. Cvijic, Osnove za geografiju 
i geologtju Makedonije i Stare Srbije , vol. i., 
Belgrad 1906, p. 182; VI. R. ©ordevic, U 
Srtdnjim Rodopima , putopistie beleske od Plovdiva 
do Cepelara , in Nova is hr a. Year viii., Belgrad 
1906, p. 172 — 176 and p. 198 — 205 (interesting 
description of a Serbian journey in the year 
1905 on the life and customs of the Pomaks); 
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A. Ischirkoff, Bulgarien , Land und Leute , vol. ii., 
Leipzig 1917, p. 14 — 17; J. Hadzi Vasiljevic, 
Muslimani nase krvi u Juznoj Srbiji 2 , Belgrad 
1924; do., Skoplje i njegova okolina , Belgrad 
1 93 °- p. 314 ; J- M. Pavlovic, Malesevo i Malesevci , 
Belgrad 1929, p. 35, 244—245 and 251 ; S. 
Cemalovic, Muslimani u Bugarsho /, in Gajret , 
Year xiii., Sarajevo 1932, p. 345 sq., 364 sq. 
and 375 s 1 - (also in La Nation Arabe for 1932, 
N°. 10 — 12; in the same periodical for 1933, 
N°. 1 — 3, A. Girard treated of the situation of 
the Muslims in Bulgaria; an article by Diya 
al-Din al-Azhari in al-Fath of Cairo against 
Cemalovic’s pretensions, cited in the last men- 
tioned passage, was not accessible to me); A. 
Bonamy, Les musulmans de Pologne , Roumanic 
et Bulgarie , in R. E. /si. for 1932 (deals with 
the Pomaks [p. 88] very superficially); Iv. Lekov, 
Kdm vapros za imeto pomak (On the question of 
the name “Pomak”), in Sbornik poluvekovna Bdl- 
garija, Sofia 1933, p. 38—100 (cf. Bibliographic 
Geographique Internationale , Paris 1933, p. 317, 
which also quotes a short article by G. Ivanov on 
the history of the Lovec-Pomaks [Za minaloto na 
lov'censkite pomaci\ appeared in Lovec i Lovcensko , 
vol. v., Sofia 1933); Anntiaire statistique du 
royaitme de Bulgarie , Sofia 1 934, p. 23, 25 and 28. 

(Fehim Bajraktarevic) 
PONTIANAK, the name of a part of the 
Dutch residency “Weste r- A fd e e li n g” of 
Borneo, also of the Sultanate in the delta 
of the river Kapuas and of its capital. 

As a Dutch province Pontianak includes 
the districts of Pontianak, Kubu, Landak, Sanggau, 
S£kadau, 1 ajan and Meliau. The administration is 
in the hands of an assistant-resident whose head- 
quarters are in Pontianak where the Resident of 
the “Westev-Afdeeling” also lives. The Dutch 
settlement is on the left bank of the Kapuas 
where also is the Chinese commercial quarter. 
The Malay town lies opposite on the right bank. 

dhe sultanate of Pontianak with its 
capital of the same name is independent under the 
suzerainty of the Netherlands and is 4.545 sq. km. 
in area. In 1930 the population consisted of 
100,000 Malays and Dayaks, 562 Europeans. 
26,425 Chinese and 2,378 other Orientals. The 
term Malays vncludes all native Muhammadans 
among them many descendants of Arabs, Javanese 
Bugtnese, and Dayaks converted to Islam. The Dayaks 
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in the interior are still heathen. Roman Catholic 
missions are at work among the latter and the 
Chinese. This very mixed population is explained 
by the origin and development of Pontianak. 

The town was -founded in 1772 A. D. by the 
Sharif c Abd al-Rahman, a son of the Sharif Husain 
b. Ahmad al-Kadri, an Arab who settled in Matan 
in 1735 and in 1771 died in Mampawa as vizier 
revered for his piety. In 1742 c Abd al-Rahman 
was born, the son of a Dayak concubine, and very 
early distinguished himself by his spirit of enterprise. 
He attempted to gain the ruling power, successively 
in Mampawa, Palembang and Bandjarmasin, from 
which he had to retire with his band of pirates, 
although the sultan had been his patron, after he had 
taken several European and native ships. By this time 
he had married a princess of Mampawa and Bandjar- 
masin and possessed great wealth. On his return 
to Mampawa his father had just died. As he met 
with no success here, he decided to found a town 
of his own with a number of other fortune- seekers. 
An uninhabited area at the mouth of the junction 
of the Landak with the Kapuas, notorious as a 
dangerous haunt of evil spirits seemed to him 
suitable. After the spiiits had been driven away 
by hours of cannon fire he was the first to spring 
ashore, had the forest cut down and built rude 
dwellings there for himself and his followers. 

The favourable position of the site and the 
protection which trade enjoyed there soon attracted 
Buginese, Malay and Chinese merchants to it so 
that Pontianak developed repidly and Sharif c Abd 
al-Rahman was able by his foresight and energy 
to hold his own against the neighbouring king- 
doms of Matan, Sukadana, Mampawa and Sanggau. 

He appointed chiefs over each of the different 
groups of people and regulated trade by reason- 
able tariffs. He was able to impress representatives 
of the East Indian Co. in Batavia to such an 
extent that they gave him the kingdoms of Pon- 
tianak and Sanggau as fiefs after the company 
had bought off the claims of Banten to Western 
Borneo. As early as 1772 the Buginese prince 
Radja Hadjdji had given him the title of sultan. 
After his death in 1808 his son Sharif Kasim suc- 
ceeded him. He was the first to change the Arab 
ceremonial at the court for more modern ways. 

According to the treaty concluded with the Dutch 
Indies government in 1855, the sultan receives 
a fixed income from them while they administer 
justice and police of the country. The relationship 
to the Dutch Indies government has now been 
defined in a long agreement of 1 91 2, which also 
settles the administration of justice and the taxes. 
From the local treasury, then constituted, the sultan 
receives 6,800 gulden a month 5 he also receives 
50 % of the excise on agriculture and mines. 

In keeping with the nature of its origin Pon- 
tianak is predominantly Muslim in character and 
a relatively large number take part in the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. For these pilgrims who are known as 
Djawa Funtiana, the sultan when he performed the 
pilgrimage in the 8o’s founded several wakf 
houses in the holy city. 

The main support of the whole population is 
agriculture and along with it trade in the products of 
the jungle. The exports are copra, pepper, gambir, 
sago, rubber and rotan, especially to Singapore and 
Java. Rice, clothing and other articles required by 

uropeans and the more prosperous Chinese and 

ra s are imported. The import and export trade is 


mainly in the hands of the Chinese. They live 
together in the Chinese quarter in the European 
half of Pontianak on the left bank where also the 
other foreign Orientals have settled. 

This is therefore the centre of trade and com- 
merce in the valley of the Kapuas. 

The Chinese traders maintain with their own 
steamers connections with the Chinese merchants 
farther up the river and also over seas with Singapore, 
both in competition with the Royal Paketfahrt Co. 

In the swampy lands of Pontianak, intercourse 
with the outer world is almost exclusively by 
water. Only in recent years have motor-roads been 
laid over the higher ground from Pontianak to 
Mampawa and Sambas, to Sungei Kakap and from 
Mandor to Landak. 

It may be particularly mentioned that Pontianak 
is a healthy place for the town is very often in- 
undated and it is so far from the sea that there 
is no malaria. 

Bibliography : P. J. V eth, Borneo's Wester - 
A/dee/ing; J. J. K. Enthoven, Bijdragen tot de 
geographie van Borneo's Wes ter- A f dee ling ( Tijd- 
schrift Kon. Aardrijkskundig Genootschap , I912, 
p. 203 — 210). (A. W. Nieuwenhuis) 

POONA. [See Puna.] 

PORT SA C ID, a Mediterranean seaport 
°f Egypt at the entrance of the Suez Canal on 
its western bank, in 31 0 15' 50" N., 3 2° 1 8' 42" 
E., 145 miles from Cairo by rail via Zagazlg and 
Ismahllya, 36 and 125 miles from Damietta and 
Alexandria respectively along the coast. It was 
founded in 1859, as soon as the Suez Canal was 
decided, during the reign of Sa c ld Pasha [q. v.], 
Viceroy of Egypt, and was named after him. Except 
for the strip of sand which, varying in width 
between 200 and 300 yards, separates Lake Man- 
zala from the Mediterranean, the site of the present 
town was under the water. This site was selected 
by a party of engineers under Laroche and de 
Lesseps, not on account of being the nearest point 
across the isthmus to Suez, but because the depth 
of the water there corresponded most favourably 
to the requirements of the projected canal. As 
soon as work was started on the Canal, five wooden 
houses were constructed above the water, supported 
on massive piles and equipped with a bakery 
and a water-distiller for the use of the pioneers. 
A year later, dredgers began to deepen the waters 
of the newly established harbour, and the mud thus 
raised was immediately utilized for more buildings 
which soon numbered 150 houses, 150 cottages, one 
hospital, one Catholic and one Orthodox Church, 
and one Mosque, besides the workshops, covering 
30,000 square metres in all. This, however, did 
not suffice for the rapid giowth of the population 
as the work on the Canal progressed towards 
Ismahllya. To meet this emergency and in the 
absence of stone quariies within reasonable reach 
of Port Sa c Id, the manufacture of artificial stones 
capable of resisting the action of sea-water was 
begun by Messrs. Dussaud in 1865. Details ot 
this process are given in c Ali Pasha Mubarak’s 
Khitat (x. 38 — 40). These stones weighed about 
22 tons each and were used both for the con- 
struction of the two huge breakwaters of the outer 
harbour and for the creation of further building 
ground. In the same year, mail boats sailed up 
the Canal to Isma'lllya while others brought imports 
to Port Sahd. In 1868 the breakwaters were finished, 
and in 1869 the Canal was completed. As a result, 
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the town was thronged by consuls and representatives 
of many nations, and the population reached 10,000. 

Like most Eastern foundations of this period, 
Port Sa c id was from the beginning markedly divided 
into Egyptian and European quarters. The first 
has grown up in the west and south-west around 
the mosque, officially inaugurated on Friday 14 th 
Sha'ban 1300 (1883); and the second is situated 
near the Canal entrance and the beach towards 
the north and north-east. A regular water-supply 
now r comes from the Nile by the Isma c Iliya Canal 
and the pipes leading to a large reservoir (chateau 
d’eau) capable of holding several days’ supply. 
The great rapidity of the growth of Port Sa id 
may be illustrated by the increase of its population, 
numbering 49,884 in 1907. 

The town quickly rose to eminence as an em- 
porium of Egyptian trade — second only to 
Alexandria in that country, — and it also became 
one of the most important stations for sea-borne 
traffic between the East and the West. Its outer 
harbour, covering an area of 570 acres, its two 
moles or breakwaters built in such a way as to 
protect the Canal from the continuous onrush of 
sea-water and sand-drifts, and its docks numbering 
originally three on the western bank, all had to 
be extended. A large floating dock (259 ft. long, 
85 ft. wide and 18 ft. deep, with a lifting capacity 
of 3,500 tons) was constructed; and, further, in 
the years 1903 — 1909, new docks were established 
on the eastern bank. To accommodate the work- 
men on these docks, the new town of Port Fu’ad, 
named after the present King of Egypt, has sprung 
up on the east side. 

To safeguard the ships approaching the Canal 
by night, fhe Khedive IsmaJli ordered four light- 
houses to be erected at the expense of the Egyptian 
Government at Rosetta, Burullus, Burdj al-'Izba 
near Damietta, and Port Sa'id. The last is 174 ft. 
high and its beam is distinct from those of the 
other three and is visible at a distance of 20 miles. 
It lies at the base of the western mole which, at 
its sea-ward extremity, carries a colossal statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps by E. Fermiet, unveiled 
in 1899. 

Among the notable buildings of Port Sa c id are 
the offices of the Suez Canal Company. The town 
has a very cosmopolitan population and is noted 
for no special industry. Small dealers live on the 
sale of Oriental wares and curios to tourists on 
their passage to the East or to the West. 

Bibliography. The chief contemporary 
source is c AlI Pasha Mubarak : al-Khitat al- 
Tazvf ikiya, 20 vols., Cairo (Bulak) 1305 — 1306. 
— See also 1. publications on the Suez Canal 
and its history; 2. the annual Tak'aims, Annuaires 
statistiques and the Trade Returns issued by 
the Egyptian Government and the Suez Canal 
Company ; 3. guides to Egypt such as Baedeker’s, 
Murray’s (ed. Mary Brodrick) and Cook’s (ed. 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge). (A. S. Atiya) 
POTIFAR. [See Kitfir.] 

POZAREVAC (pronounced Posharevatz ; in the 
French orthography Pojarevatz; Passarovitz is a 
corruption like the Turkish Pasarofqa), a rising 
commercial town in Yugoslavia (in the 
Danube banate), headquarters of the district of 
the same Dame in the fertile plain between Morava 
and Mlava, only 10 miles from the Danube port 
of Dubravica with 13,731 inhabitants (1930). 

The town, the name of which is popularly 


connected with the Serbo-Croat word fozar (“fire”) 
(M. S. Milicevic, Ksiezevina Srbija , Belgrad 1876, 
p. 172 and 1058), is first mentioned towards the 
end of the xv'h century. It must however have 
been previously in existence and have become 
Turkish like the surrounding country in 1459. 
According to the Turkish treasury registers of 
Hungary of 1565 (A. Yelics, Magyarorszdgi torok 
kincstdri defteret , ii., Budapest 1890, p. 734), Poza- 
revaz belonged to the Turkish sandjak of Semendre 
| (Semendria. Smederevo), and in the middle of the 
1 xviith centuiy HadjdjI Khalifa describes it as the 
; seat of a judge (kddilik) (cf. Spomenik, xviii., 
Belgrad 1892, col. 26). Towards the end of the 
century many Serbs migrated from Pozarevac and 
1 at the beginning of the xvifith century it is 
sometimes mentioned as a village. 

Pozarevac was however destined soon to become 
famous through the peace which ended the Austro- 
Turkish war of 1716 — 1718. At the end of 1714 
Turkey had already, declared war on Venice on the 
pretext that the peace of Carlovitz was not being 
observed and in 1715 occupied Morea and some of 
the Ionian Islands. Austria, which at first intervened 
to negotiate as an ally of Venice, in 1716 entered 
the war herself and her armies led by Prince 
Eugene won three great victories, at Peterwardein, 
Temesvar and Belgrad, so that England intervened 
to secure peace. After long preparations (cf. von 
Hammer, G. 0 . 7?. 2 , iv. 159 — 164) the congress of 
I Pozarevac was convoked. The negotiations at which 
plenipotentiaries of Turkey, Austria, Venice with 
England and Holland as mediators took pait began 
on June 5, 1718 and the Treaty was signed on 
the 21 st July. 

Peace was concluded on a basis of the country 
actually held by the opponents at the time (uti 
possidetis)’. Austria retained the eastern part of 
Sirmia, the baDate with Temesvar, the whole of 
N. E. Serbia, with Belgrad, Pozarevac etc. and 
Little NVallachia; Venice also retained a few places 
she had taken on the Dalmatian and Albanian 
coasts, received certain commercial preferences and 

the island of Cerigo (Turkish and had to 

restore to Turkey the whole of the peninsula of 
the Morea and the south-eastern districts of the 
Hercegovina. By a commercial agreement which 
was also concluded in Pozarevac on July 27 Austria 
secured certain trading and other privileges in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Following the traditional formalities observed 
after the conclusion of a treaty of peace the fiist 
Turkish plenipotentiary Ibrahim Pasha went to 
Vienna with his retinue and Count Virmont, the 
Austrian representative in the negotiations, to 
Constantinople. A member of the Turkish embassy 
wrote in 1726 an interesting account which has 
been published by Fr. van Kraelitz in text and 
translation ( Bericht iiber den Zug des Gross- 
Botschafters Ibrahim Fascha nach Wien im Jahre 
77/9, in S.B.Ak. Wien, vol. 158 [1908]; in T.O. 
E.M., vii. [1332 = 1916], 21 1— 227, the Turkish 
text of this edition was reprinted by A. Refik). 

During the Austrian occupation (1718 1739) 

Pozarevac was the most important place in this 
territory. In the Serbian war of independence 
against Tut key it was besieged for a long period 
and had finally to surrender to the Serbs (1804)’ 
In 1813, the town again fell into Turkish hands 
but became Serbian again in 1815. 
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In the years of peace that followed (1815 — 19 * 5 ) 
Pozarevac developed. Prince Milos in 1825 made 
it his second residence and had two konaks (palaces) 
built there. Shortly afterwards a Prussian officer 
visited the town and left interesting notes on the 
conditions there (Otto v. Pirch, Reise in Serbien 
im Spatherbst iSag, Berlin 1830, parti., p. 119 — 

1 71). In the second half of the xixth century the 
population increased steadily but othenvise the 
town offered “little of interest” (F. Kanitz, Serbien , 
Leipzig 1868, p. 13). 

At the beginning of the XX th century Pozarevac 
was one of the most important towns in Serbia, j 
In the Great War it was occupied by the Germans 
in 1915 and by the Bulgarians (from Oct. 1916) ! 
but in the autumn of 1918 it was again occupied 
by the Serbs. Since then it has belonged to j 
Yugoslavia. 

Bibliography, (in addition to the references i 
in the text): V. Bianchi [the Venetian pleni- 
potentiary at the peace negotiations], Istorica 1 
relazione della pace di Posai oviz, Padua 1719; c Abd 
al-Rahman Sharaf, Td’nkh-i Dewlet-i ' othmanlye , 
ii. (1312= 1894), 140 — 147; G. Noradounghian, 
Recueil d'actes internationaux de V empire otto- 
man, , vol. i. (Paris 1897), p. 61 — 62 (N°. 308 
and 309), 208—216 (Latin text of the treaty 
of peace with Austria) and 216 — -220 (French 
resume of it); Drag. M. Pavlovic, Pozarevacki 
mir ( rjiS . gl), in Letopis matice srpske , Novi 
Sad 1901, part 207, p- 26—47, and part 208, 
p. 45 — 80 (good historical study on the peace 
of Polarevac); V. Popovic, in Pfarodna enciklo- 
pedija, vol. iii. (Zagreb 1928), p. 428; Almanah 
kraljevint Jugoslavije, Zagreb 1930, i. 561 ; 
M. A. Purkovic, Pozarevac , Pozarevac 1934 (first 
attempt at a monograph on the town and its 
history). (Fehim Bajraktarevic) 

PRANG SABIL, the name of the djihad 
[q. V.] in the East Indian archipelago ; prang 
(Indon.) = war. 

The course of history has made it impossible 
for Muslims to fulfil their duties with respect to 
the djihad. The representatives of the law however 
still teach and the masses readily believe that 
arms should only be allowed to rest against the 
ledfir so long as any success must be despaired 
of. In a Muhammadan country under non-Muslim 
rule like the Netherlands Indies the teachers 
however prefer to be silent. At most they say that 
under the prevailing conditions there is no legal 
inducement to conduct the djihad in view of the 
superior forces and the comparative freedom 
enjoyed by believers. Or on the other hand, they 
expound particularly those texts which remove the 
more serious feuds between Muslim and kafir to 
the next world. — When political events, cata- 
strophes, misfortunes of any kind result in 
disturbances, it is not at all uncommon for the 
Muslim population of the East Indian Archipelago 
to look at these things from a religious point of 
view. It may happen on such an occasion that 
the feeling of being bound to fight the unbeliever 
is aroused again. If the leaders utter the war-cry 
“prang sabil”, it finds a ready answer. It is true 
that according to the law, the signal for the djihad 
should be given by the imam. There is now no 
imam; but even in the time when the sultan of 
Turkey was still recognised as imam any misgivings 
were easily overcome if the imam remained inactive. 
Outside the boundaries of the territory in which 


the holy war is proclaimed, the silent sympathy 
of the believeis is with the fighters. Any forcible 
conversion which takes place, anywhere in the 
Archipelago is generally praised by Muslim chiefs 
and represented as a fulfilment of the more solid 
obligations of the djihad. 

This practical teaching of the prang sabil was 
of particular importance in Atjeh in the last quarter 
of the xixth century. Circumstances were very 
much in its favour. The Atjehnese were a self- 
satisfied people, convinced of their own superiority 
and also of a warlike disposition. Non-Muslims 
were everywhere hated or at least despised. At 
the same time those individuals who were in any 
way connected with divine worship were held in 
great honour. These qualities were however not 
in themselves sufficient to conduct a prang sabil 
with success against a disciplined attacking power. 
A military leader was necessary. There was indeed 
a sultan in Atjeh but he was a negligible factor 
as regards the situation in the country. The chiefs, 
the real rulers of the land, preferred to confine 
themselves to their own territory; they were not 
fitted for co-operation. Bands of armed men ravaged 
the country doing the kafir as much damage as 
possible but they could raise no claim for general 
co-operation and assistance as they were not 
waging war in the way Allah had willed. The 
law lays down the sources from which the costs 
of the djihad can be met; pillage and plundering, 
as was the practice of these bands, could never 
be blessed by Allah. In addition the organi- 
sation of these bands was such that they never 
held together long. In these circumstances it 
was the c ulami t (also used as a singular) who 
took in hand the organisation of the war; among 
these the most prominent were the ' ulami t of 
Tiro, from olden times a centre of study of sacred 
lore. They reproached the chiefs with their sloth- 
fulness and the people with preferring worldly 
advantages to heavenly rewards. Going up and 
down the country they preached the doctrine of 
the djihad and there was no one who could openly 
oppose them; indeed they represented the divine 
law. In order to be able to wage war a war-chest 
was needed. The '’u/amd' claimed the share of the 
zakdt set aside for Allah's purposes; the c ulania ‘ 
of Tiro in particular used it to train a strong 
force of duly converted recruits. The ^ulama 3 were 
for a long time the soul of the war. It is however 
clear that the authority which they had gained 
over the secular rulers could only last so long as 
they were able to inspire the people to continue 
fighting. When the war was over, they returned 
to their old still very influential position as re- 
presentatives of the holy law. — Various writings 
which together form a regular war literature, proved 
an effective means of inspiring their warriors with 
enthusiasm. They were an accompanying feature 
of the prang sabil. ’’Ulami? wrote pamphlets and 
tractates in which attention was called to the 
duty of waging the holy war; emphasis was laid 
on the heavenly reward that awaited the shahid , 
and the kafir to be overcome were painted in 
the blackest colours. An elaborate poem, the Hikajat 
Prang sabi{l ), of which there were many versions, 
was specially intended to be declaimed in order 
to increase the courage and contempt for death 
of those who heard it. 

Bibliography. C. Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atjehers , Batavia JS93 — 1894, i. 183 sqq . ; ii. 
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123; do., Verspreide Geschriften , iv/ii. 233 sqq. 

H. T. Damste, Atjchsche oorlogspapieren , in 

Indische Gids , 1912, i. 617 sqq , 776 .<■?(/.; do., 

Hikajat Prang Sabib (text and tiansl.), in 

B. T. L. V ., lxxxin. 545 sqq. (R. A. Kern) 

PUL (Fulre), a West African tribe, 
originally pastoral nomads, now to a large extent 
settled and agricultural. Fulbe, their name for 
themselves, is the plural of Pulo; they are called 
Fulani by the Hausa, Felata by the Kanuri, and 
by French writers Peul. Their language is called 
by themselves Fulfulde. 

They appear to have come in from the north- 
east, perhaps ultimately from Fezzan, but their 
lines of migration in more recent times have 
rather been from west to east. Migeod, in 1923, 
found them in what is now the British Mandated 
Territory of Cameroons, which they had penetrated 
during the lifetime of persons whom he met. Their 
main centres of distribution are Futadjallon in 
French Guinea and Massina in Haut-Senegal-Niger. 

Ethnographicallv, though various theories have 
been advanced, they are now accepted as Hamitic 
by race. Meek (vol. i,, p. 94) points out that 
they have a strong resemblance to the Proto- 
Egyptians. Delafosse was disposed to class them 
as hybrids between some mysterious Beni-Israel 
(not yet satisfactorily accounted for) and the tribe 
or tribes whom they found already in occupation: 
according to one account, the Tekror (now called 
the Toucouleur [q. v.]). Frobenius {op. cit., p. 165) 
says they migrated to the S. W. from Fezzan in 
order to escape the oppression of the “Gara”, 
identified by himself and others with the Gaiamantes 
of Herodotus. He finds them spoken of in Soninke 
tradition under the name Bororo (still retained 
by the Nomad Fulbe in Adamawa at the time of 
Passarge’s visit in 1893) or Borojogo, as a despised 
subject race. He finds no originality in the legends 
collected from their “singing men” ( mabube ), but 
holds that, so soon as they become independent 
they adopted the traditions of their former over- 
lords. In passing, it may be remarked that Frobenius 
is clearly in error when he says {ibid): ,Schon 
Barth identifizierte sie mit den Leucaethiopen”. 

Barth’s own words are (ii. 505): „ Darum aber 
mochte ich sie nicht (!) fur die Leucaethiopes der 
Alten halten”. Barth’s own view is that they are 
half-way between a mixed Arabo-Berber and a 
pure negro stock. His reference, in the same 
passage, to indications of a connection between 
their language and that of the “ Kaffer Sudafrika’s” 
must be based on the existence of noun-classes in 
both, a fact which will be dealt with in a later 
paragraph. 

Meek, after considering various hypotheses, comes 
to the conclusion (i. 96), that “the Fulani are 
probably a very ancient Libyan tribe whose original 
home was Egypt or x\sia”. He consideis the nomad 
Fulbe as the purest representatives of the Hamitic 
element in Nigeria (i. 26). 

Their physical chaiacteristics are perhaps best 
summed up in the following quotation from Meek 
(i. 26), which agrees in the main with the accounts 
of Mungo Park, Barth, Nachtigal, Passarge and 
other travellers: 

“Their colour varies from a light to a reddish 
brown”; — Passarge says “hellrotlich gelb” — 
“their physique is slender and sinewy, and some- 
times even effeminate ; the face oval, the lips thin, the 
head dolichocephalic, the forehead rather receding 


towards the temple, the nose straight or even 
aquiline, and often slightly rounded at the tip. 
There is little or no prognathism, the hair is 
ringlety and often straight . . . On his chin a man 
wears a scraggy tuft of beard. The eyes are almond- 
shaped and overhung by long black silken lashes. 
The beauty of countenance and graceful carriage 
of Fulani women are well known. In character 
the Fula is distrustful and shy, shrewd and artful. 
No African native can equal him for dissimulation 
and finesse”. 

This estimate coincides on the whole with that 
of the observers previously mentioned. Passarge 
calls them “eine ritterliche Nation”, in the sense 
that they despise both manual labour and trade, 
regarding war, the chase and the care of cattle 
as the only occupations worthy of a man. They 
have more dignity and force of character than 
the negro; at the same time, “traue ich dem 
Fulla (sic) mehr uberlegte Hinterlist zu. Er ist 
der grosseie Charakter, aber auch im gegebenen 
Moment der grossere Schurke”. Barth, also, says 
(ii. 505): ,Die liebenswiirdige Seite im Charakter 
der Fulbe ist ihre Einsicht und ihre Lebhaftigkeit, 
wahrend sie andererseits einen ausserordentlichen 
naturlichen Hang zur Bosheit haben und bei 
weitem nicht so gutmutig sind wie die eigentlichen 
Schwarzen”. 

Passarge describes them as “fanatical in religion”, 
but, as the nomad Fulbe are still, at any rate to 
some extent, pagan (Meek, i. 200 and elsewhere), 
this must refer to the settled Fulbe, called by 
the Hausa Fulanin Gidda , who would seem to 
have been converted to Islam, like the other tribes 
of Nigeria, about the eleventh century (Meek, ii. 

I — It). Those settled Fulbe are “by free inter- 
marriage and wholesale concubinage with the races 
whom they have conquered, fast being absorbed 
by the negro. Their noses are broadening, their 
lips are thickening, their hair is curling, their 
build is coarsening, and the prognathous mouth 
of the Negro type is beginning to appear. While 
they have profoundly modified the Negro type of 
those with whom they have settled, this modification 
must, in the absence of fresh infusions of Fulani 
blood, tend rapidly to disappear. . . they do not 
intermarry with the nomad pagan Fulani” (Meek, 
i. 28). 

According to Labouret, nomad Fulbe are scattered 
over the country in small colonies “generalement 
installees a cote des villages sedentaires pour en 
garder les troupeaux”. They supply the settled 
population with dairy products : Fulbe women 
selling milk and butter are a familiar sight to 
travellers. 

The Fulbe reached the Upper Senegal region 
about 1300 A. D., when the Ghana empire was at 
the height of its power. About 1400, a section of 
the tribe, coming from Termes in the north-west, 
established themselves in Masina, under chiefs of 
the Djallo family. This kingdom was conquered by 
Askia Omar, the Songhai chief, in 1494. About 
the same time or not much later, a Pulo chief 
(ardo) named Tengella revolted against Omar, 
but was killed in 1512. His son, Koli, set up an 
independent pagan kingdom in Badiar, on the 
Upper Gambia, and his descendants, known as the 
Denianke dynasty, remained in power from itco 
to 1776. 

The Fulbe entered Bornu during the xvith century 

and, as they had done elsewhere, gradually penetrated 
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the country in the guise of inoffensive herdsmen, 
until, watching their opportunity, “by a sudden 
coup, they made themselves its political masters” 
(Meek). Towards the end of the xviiith century, 
Shehu Usrnnan dan Fodio (born 1754) initiated 
a religious revival which ended in the conquest 
of Northern Nigeria. Usuman established his capital 
at Sokoto (built by his son Belo in 18 to) and 
before his death in 1817 was acknowledged as 
Sarkin Musulmi or spiritual head of the Muslims 
within his empire. He was succeeded by his son 
Belo, the “Sultan Bello” visited by Denham, 
Clapperton and Oudney in 1821. He had his 
capital at Sokoto and later at Wurno, while his 
uncle Abdulahi ruled at Gando. 

Meanwhile, in the west, a Pulo marabout , Seku 
Hamadu, had converted the Masina Fulbe to Islam 
about 1810. seized DjeDDe and even (1826) made 
himself master of Timbuktu; but the dominion 
founded by him was short-lived, his grandson being 
overthrown by al-Hadjdj c Omar in 1862. Before 
this, in 1776, the Muslim Tekror, in Futa Toro, had 
revolted against the Fulbe Denianke and established 
a “theocratic elective monarchy” (Delafosse) which 
lasted till the French annexation in 1881. — "Omar, 
at the head of another section of the Tekror, had 
conquered the local Fulbe and continued to give 
trouble to the French authorities till his death in 
1864 (Delafosse). 

The settled Fulbe do not differ greatly in customs 
from other Islamized tribes, though even these 
appear to retain some traces of their pagan ancestry. 
Animal tabus, which may or may not be connected 
with totemism, are observed by some Muslim families 
(Meek, i. 174); apparently Hausa are meant, but 
it would seem as if the statement were intended 
to include at least one “Fulani Muslim sub-tribe”. 
Moreover, when Muhammad al-Tunsi says (Meek, 
i. 99): “In Sudan it is related that they descend 
from a chameleon”, this, so far from being “a 
fable invented for the put pose of contempt” may 
reflect a real totemic belief. 

A system of castes, otherwise unknown in Negro 
and Bantu Africa is common to the Fulbe, Wolof, 
Malinke, Marka and Bammana, with this difference 
that, with the Fulbe, the “castes” originated in 
tribal distinctions (“werden durch bestimmte Volker 
gebildet” : Frobenius, p. 1 66), and therefore are 
rigid, whereas, among the Mande, “werden die 
Kasten durch Sippen gebildet, die in ihrer Kasten- 
zugehorigkeit schwanken”. The castes of the 
Fulbe are : 


Nobles 

Serfs 

Traders and Herdsmen 
Singers and Weavers 
Leather-workers 

Wood-workers 

Smiths 


Rimbe (plural of Dimu) 

Rimaibe 

Diawambe 

Mabube 

Sakebe (elsewhere 

Gargassabe) 
Laobe (elsewhere 

Sekaebe) 
Wailbe (plural of Bailu) 


It is noteworthy that the Fulbe, unlike the othei 
tribes mentioned, did not recognise a separat< 
class of slaves. The serfs (called “Horige” b] 
Frobenius) were the descendants of the Rimb< 
by captive women. The wood-workers’ and traders 
castes are peculiar to the Fulbe; the rest an 
common to all the other tribes. 

oasLJT« aSt - t0 the Galla ’ Somali and ^hei 

pastoral Hanntic tribes, the Fulbe do not seen 


to have any special customs or ritual connected 
with milk. They keep two distinctive breeds of 
cattle, one or both of which they are believed 
to have brought with them in their southward 
migration. Some particulars concerning their cattle 
are given by Meek (i. 1 1 5 — 1 18). 

The Fulfulde language was long thought to 
be absolutely unique. If Barth found in it “An- 
deutungen eines Zusammenhanges dieses Stammes 
mit den Kaffern Siidafrikas”, he must have had 
in mind the system of noun-classes, which, in 
some respects, resembles that of the Bantu speech- 
family, though both more complete and more 
logical than the latter. F. Muller placed the language 
in a class by itself, forming one division of the 
“Nuba-Fulah group”, for which he could discover 
no other affinities. A.W. Schleicher (1891) attempted 
to connect it with Somali, relying chiefly on verbal 
coincidences, entiiely disregarding the system of 
noun-classes, and admitting that one important 
grammatical feature of Fulfulde is not to be found 
in Somali. In so far as he classes the language 
as Plamitic, he is partly in agreement with Meinhof 
| who, somewhat later, came to the conclusion that 
it represents a pre-Hamitic stratum, from which 
were developed, on the one hand, the Hamitic 
languages as known to us to-day (Shilha, Saho, 
Galla, etc.), on the other, the Bantu family. 

In addition to the class-system already mentioned 
(in which the plural is formed by a change, not, 
as in Bantu, of prefix, but of suffix), Fulfulde 
exhibits a remarkable cross-division into a. human 
and non-human; b. large objects and small objects. 
Here, the plurals are formed by a change of initial 
consonant according to certain fixed rules summed 
up by Meinhof as the Law of Polarity. From this 
latter classification, Meinhof worked out a hypothesis 
as to the origin of grammatical gender, which has 
much to commend it. This is set forth in his 
Sprachen der Hamiten (1912). More recently, 
however, he has found reason to modify his view 
of Bantu origins, and considers it at least possible 
that the class-system is not a primitive feature in 
Fulfulde, but might have been taken over from 
some Bantu or “Semi-Bantu” language (Westermann 
prefers the term “Klassensprachen” for the latter 
and would extend it to include others than those 
enumerated in H. H. Johnston’s Comparative Study), 
It hasalso emerged that Fulfulde is less of an isolated 
phenomenon than had at first appeared. It has 
points of contact with Serer and other adjacent 
languages, and in particular, with the little-known 
Biafada of Portuguese Guinea, studied by G. A, 
Krause as long ago as 1895* Two important essays 
by A. Klingenheben in Ztschr. f. Euigeborenen- 
sprachen , 1923-1924 and 1924-1925 are calculated 
to shed new light on a complicated problem. 
Fulfulde, like Hausa, possesses a written literature, 
for which the form of Arabic script, locally known 
as ajemi (Ar. c ad?aml ), has been used, probably, 
since the introduction of Islam. This script has 
peculiarities which cause it to differ markedly 
from that in use by the Swahili. 

Some excellent facsimiles are to be found in 
Captain F. \V. Taylor’s Fulani- Hausa Readings, 
Bibliography. < Abd al-Rahman al-Sa'di, 

T a?rikh al-Sudan (transl. Houdas), Paris 1900; 

H. Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in Word- und 

Central-Afrika in den Jakren 184Q bis 1855, 

5 vols., Gotha 1857 } Abbe P. D. Boilat, Esquisse 

Senigalaise , physio nomie du pays , pe up lade , 
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commerce , religion, passe , avenir , re cits et legendes , 
Paris 1853; R- N. Cust, Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of Africa , 2 vols., London 1883; 
Denham, Clapperton and Oudney, Narrative 
of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa in the years 1822 , and 

1824, London 1826; L. Desplagnes, Le Plateau 
Central Niger ten, Paris 1907; Maurice Delafosse, 
Haut-Senegal-Ntger , 3 vols., Paris 1912; do., 
Traditions historiques et legendaires du Soudan 
occidental traduit d'un manusait arabe inedit , 
Paris 1913; do. and H. Gaden, Chroniques du 
Font a senegalais , Paris 1913; do., Les Noirs de 
PAfrique (Collection Payot, N°. 15), Paris 1922 
(contains very full bibliographical notes); C. 
Faidherbe, Essai sur la langue Poul, Paris 1875; 
Leo Frobenius, Atlantis , vol. vi., Jena 1921; 
Henri Gaden, Le Poular , dialecte Peul dit Fouta 
Senegalais , Paris 1912; Ao.,Proverbes et fnaximes 
feuls et toucouleurs traduits , expliques et an- 
note's , Paris 1932; T. G. de Guiraudon, Manuel 
de la langue Foule , Paris— Leipzig 1894; A. 
Kliogenheben, Die Pradxklassen des Ful , in 
Ztschr. fur Eingeb.-Spr., xiv., 1923-1924, p. 189- 
222, 290—3x5; do., Die Permutation des Biafada 
und des Ful , ibid., vol. xv., 1924-1925, p. 180- 
213, 266—272; PI. Labouret, La situation lingui- 
siiqite en Afriqne Orientate Frangaise , in Africa , 
iv., 1931, p* 56 i do., La parente a plaisanteries en 
Afriqne Occidentale , in Africa , ii., 1929, p. 244; 
Meinhof, Die Sprachen der Hamit en, Hamburg 
1912; do., Das Ful in seiner Bedeutung fur 
die Sprachen der Ha mi ten. Semi ten und Bantu , 
in Z. D . M. G.y 191 1 ; C. K. Meek, The Northern 
Tribes of Nigeria , vol. i. (esp. p. 23, 28, 94 
sq.) and vol. ii., Oxford 1925; F. W. H. 
Migeod, Through British Cameroons , London 
1925; do., A View of Sierra Leone % London j 
1926; C. Monteil, Une Cite Soudanaise— Djenne, > 
Paris 1932; Gustav Nachtigal, Sahara un i Sudan : | 
Frgebnisse sechsjahriger Reisen in Afiika , 3 | 
parts, Berlin-Leipzig 1879-18S9; Mungo Park 
Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa , 

1 795 — 1 797, 3 vols., London 1799; Siegfried 
Passarge, Adamaua : Bericht iiber die Expedition 
des Deutschen Kamerun-Komitees in den Jahren 
i8qs — Berlin 1895; L. N. Reed, Notes 
on some Fulani Tribes and Customs, in Africa , 
vol. v., 1932 (p 422 sq .); H. Reeve, The Gambia , 
London 1910; Ch. A. L. Reichardt, Grammar 
of the Fulde Language , London 1876: A. \V. 
Schleicher, Afrikanisc h e Petrefakten , Berlin 1891; 
Plora L. Shaw (Lady Lugard), A Tropical 
Dependency, London 1905; F. W. Taylor, Fulani- 
Hausa Readings in the Native Scripts. IVith 
T ransliterations and Translations (being vol. v. 
of Taylor’s Fulani-Hausa Series), Oxford 1929; 
do., Fulani- English Dictionary, Oxford 1932; R. 
Thurnwald, Social Systems of Africa, in Aft ica, 
v ol. ii., 1929 (p. 371 — 373); D. Westermann, 
Handbuch der Ful-Sprache, London 1909; J. 
R. Wilson-PIaffenden, The Red Men of Nigeria , 
London 1930. (A, Werner) 

PUNA, a city and district of British 
India in the Central Division of the Bombay 
Presidency. The district has an area of 5,332 
square miles and a population of 1,169,798 of 
whom 54,997 are Muslims (Census Report , 1931) 

It was included in the powerful Andhra kingdom 
of the Dakhan which came to an end about the 
middle of the third century a. d. The available 


evidence also points to the fact that later the 
Western Calukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the DeogTrf 
Yadavas ruled over this area. With the Khaldjl 
and Tughluk [see MUHAMMAD tughluk] invasions 
of the Dakhan it came under Muslim control. An 
interesting account of Puna when it formed part 
of the Bahmani kingdom has been recorded by 
the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin (1468 — 
1474), who appears to have been the first foreign 
traveller whose impressions have been preserved 
for us since the visit of the Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-hien, in the beginning of the fifth century a. d. 
(R. H. Major, India in the Fifteenth Century , 
Hakluyt Society). Puna remained under Muslim 
rule until the growth of Maratha power in the 
latter half of Awrangztb’s reign. The district is 
therefore associated with the beginnings of Maratha 
history and closely connected with the career of 
Shiwadji. Under the Pish was [q. v.] it became the 
centie of Maratha power until the British conquest 
in the early nineteenth century. 

Puna city, which is situated at the confluence 
of the Mutha and Mula rivers, has a total popu- 
lation of 250,187, of whom 28,925 are Muham- 
madans ( Census Report , 1 931). When but a village 
it was included in the djagir of Malodji Bhonsla, 
the grandfather of Shiwadji. Later, Shiwadji finding 
Puna too exposed transferred his capital to Raigad 
where his coronation took place. Puna was the 
scene of his daring attack upon Shayista Khan. 
With the growth of the power of the Pishwas 
Puna once more became the capital and centre 
of the Maratha kingdom. The fortified palace of 
the Pishwas, known as the Shanawari, was destroyed 
by fire in 1827. It was at Puna in the year 1885 
that the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress took place. 

Bibliography : Administration Reports of 
the Bombay Presidency (published annually); 
J. M. Campbell, Gazetteer of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency: Poona, vol. xviii., 1885; Imperial Ga- 
zetteer of India , s. v. Poona; D. R. Parasnis, 
Poona in Bygone Days, 1921; J. Sarkar, Skivaji 
and his Times , 1919; S. Sen, Siva Chhatrapati , 
1920; L. W. Shakespear, A Local History of 
Poona and its Battlefields , 1916. 

(C. Collin Davif.s) 

PUST or post (P.), skin; Turkish: postaki', a 
tanned sheepskin, used as the ceremonial 
seat or throne of a pir or shaikh of a aerwish 
order. The head, sides and foot had mystical 
significances ascribed to them. It corresponds to 
the Arabic bisat. According to Evvliya Celebi 
(Stambul, i. 495), the mu/ id, after passing the 
test by the pir, is called sahib pust. On ceremonial 
occasions amongst the Baktashi order, the hall or 
convent was set out with twelve pusts of white 
sheepskin in remembrance of the twelve imams. 

Bibliography : J. P. Brown, The Darvishes , 
Oxford 1927; G. Jacob, in Tiirkische Bibliothek , 
ix., Berlin 1908; II.Thorning, ibid., xvi., 19x3. 

(R. Levy) 

PUWASA (Skr. upawasa), in the East Indian 
Archipelago the name for the month of 
Ramadan and for fasting in this month or at 
other times. The Arabic names however are not 
unknown. Fasting is in Indonesia generally a 
favourite pious practice not only on the days 
prescribed or recommended by law but also as a 
means of attaining a desired end. The observation 
of the fast in Ramadan is here as elsewhere 
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regarded as the most important of the pillars of 
Islam; here also we find the popular belief pre- ! 
vailing that it can atone for the sins of the whole j 
year. Not all however continue the fast to the end 
of the month; if any one finds it difficult he satisfies 
his conscience by fasting on the first and last days 
of the month; nevertheless such people or even 
those who do not fast at all have the same elevated 
sentiment which fills all and which stamps Ramadan 
as the Muhammadan month like no other. Students, 
merchants, all whose business takes them away 
from home endeavour to spend this month at least 
in the family circle. In many districts the approach 
of puwasa is remarkable for the increase of 
slaughtering in the last days of the preceding month. 
The meat is preserved for use; meals in puwasa 
are somewhat heavier than usual in order to 
strengthen for the strain of fasting. The markets 
are also more animated towards the end of the 
month ; this is the time to make purchases in 
view of the approaching end of the fast. The 
beginning of the month is publicly notified; e. g. 
the drums which form part of the equipment of 
the houses of prayer aie beaten in a special way. 
The beating of the drums is repeated throughout 
the whole month at particular times of day, especially 
after sunset and shortly after midnight in order 
to warn the faithful that the time for eating is 
neatly over so that they can prepare the morning 
meal (Ar. sahur). Finally at the end of the month 
when the period of abstinence is over, the drums 
are beaten with particular vigour. The ascertain- 
ment of the end and beginning of Ramadan 
usually leads to friction every 'year. Those who 
are free-thinkers in religious matters use the 
calendar and do not hesitate to announce the 
end of the fast in advance; all who demand that 
the law should be strictly followed and these 
include the modernists, stick to nfya (evidence of 
the senses). The tar aw eh (Ar. tarannh ) service 
is held in the public houses of prayer immediately 
after the c isha 5 ; it is also eagerly attented by people 
who on other occasions do not observe the legal 
obligations of leligion. The lack of seriousness 
and the unfitting conduct of many participants 
induces the devout to avoid this taraiveh service 
and to observe it elsewhere with a small company 
of similarly minded people. It is worst in Atjeh : 
the tar aw eh service here is simply a caricature 
(Snouck Hurgronje). A special impoitance is usually 
attached to the last five odd nights of the month 
devoted to religious exercises in connection with 
the lailat al~kadar. They are not agreed as to 
which of these nights is most probably the correct 
one: the 21st and 27th are preferred but the practice 
varies in different localities. Part of the ceremonial 
observation of these nights consists in having 
illuminations in front of the dwelling-houses. In 
Java special emphasis is laid on the eating of 
meals together. Every one, if he can at all do it, 
gives a religious feast every evening. Later they 
go round their friends; open house is generally 
kept and time spent in rejoicing until far into the 
night. Besides these private entertainments there 
are meals of an official nature. The people of the 
village come to the house of the village headman 
to a religious feast; every one brings his share. 
" r ^ e . lu gh er officials, especially the administrative 
officials, give a feast to their subordinates. The 
most splendid observance of these five nights 
however is found in the palaces of the Javanese 


princes. According to ancient custom, these feasts 
took place in great splendour after sunset; the 
broad forecourts of the palaces give an excellent 
opportunity for them. These feasts known as 
maleman , with which many legends are associated, 
follow one another in a hierarchical succession. 
First the prince has his on the 21 st ; next come 
the crown-prince, the princes of the blood, the 
governors and ministers; the dishes are intended 
for the host’s subordinates. In recent yeais these 
maleman have become restricted so that only the 
first of them retains its official character. The 
“little” feast is a day of rejoicing far surpassing 
the “great” feast. After the Jitra has been per- 
formed on the last day of Ramadan or even earlier 
and ablutions have been taken with special care, 
in which the Javanese sometimes includes his cattle, 
a feast is prepared in the house in the evening 
after the breaking of the fast. The more devout 
make a modest meal precede this within the 
month of the fast to take farewell of the spirits 
of the deceased who wander about during Ramadan 
and now return to their abodes. The ceremonial 
salat on the I st Shawwal is little observed in 
Atjeh but is a great ceremony in other places; 
theie is no salat in the whole year which is 
better attended; many, who otherwise never enter 
a mosque never fail to be present on this occasion. 
In Java the regents, the highest native government 
officials accompanied by the whole of the staff of 
the regency, all in full dress go in the early 
morning, before sunrise from the regent’s house to 
the mosque in order to take part in the s m alat 
there. After the end of the salat they return in 
the same way. The regent then leceives the homage 
of all. The same custom prevails in the southern 
Celebes ; except that here the native princes take 
the place of the regents. On this day the young 
people let off fire- works. After the ceremonial 
salat people set out in new clothes to visit relations 
and friends; congratulations are given on the 
successful conclusion of the fast and pardon is 
asked for any sins committed deliberately or in- 
voluntarily in the past year. It is a widespread 
custom to visit on this day the tombs of ancestors 
which have previously been cleaned, and there to 
spend some time scattering flowers and incense in 
pious devotion. In Java again we have the custom 
for the higher officials to treat their subordinates 
to what are called “mountains of food” (dishes of 
all kinds arranged in artistic forms). In the native 
states, at the end of the fast, one of the three public 
holidays is observed, the essential feature of which 
is the public representation of the unity of the king- 
dom in the person of the prince. The three feasts 
are on the whole on the same lines. The prince 
appears in oriental splendour and shows himself in 
the outer court of the palace before the assembled 
people. Large supplies of food have already been 
prepared in the royal kitchens and are ceremonially 
piled up into mountains of food of exactly defined 
form and preparation. These “mountains” which 
are so large that it takes several persons to carry 
one, are carried to the place of audience as soon 
as the prince has taken his seat and at his com- 
mand taken on to the mosque. Here the food is 
distributed after the chief supervisor of the mosque 
has offered a prayer for prince and country. On 
account of the blessing associated with it it is lucky 
to get any of the food. The six days’ fast in 
Shawwal recommended by law is only observed 
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by a few very pious people; a minor festival is 
observed on the 8 tl1 of the month to mark its 
conclusion. 

Bibliography'. C. Snouck Hurgronje. De 
Atjehers , Batavia 1893, i. 244 sqq.\ do., Ver - 
spreide Geschriften , iv/i. 349 sqq,\ R. Soedjono 
Tirtokoesoemo, De Gareb'eg's in het Sultanaat 


yogjakarta , Jogjakarta 1931; B. F. Matthes, 
Ethnologic van Zuid-Celebes , ’s-Gravenhage 1875, 
p. 85 sqq . ; C. Poensen, Brieven over den Islam 
nit de binnenlanden van Java, Leyden 1886, 
p. 31 sqq., 51 sqq.\ L. Th. Mayer and J. F. A. 
C. van Moll, De sedekaJis en slametun’s in de 
desa Semarang , 1909. (R. A. Kern) 
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QUETTA (Pashtu : Kwatta), a tahsil and 1 and his Council, all of whom were champions of 
town in the Q u e 1 1 a - P i sh in district of i non-intervention. Ten years passed. The exponents 


British Balucistan [q. v.]. The district, which con- 
tains the tahsih of Quetta and Pishin and the 
administrative sub-division of Caman. has an area 
of 4,806 square miles and a population of 147,541, 
of whom 107,945 are Muslims. Nearly all these 
Muslims are Paslitu speaking Pathans, only a 
very small minority speaking Brahul and BalSci. 
The district, which is very mountainous, is bounded 
on the north-west by Afghan territory, on the east 
by the Zhob and Sibi districts, and on the south 
by the Bolan Pass district and the Sarawan division 
of Kalat. 

The tahsil of Quetta, which is held on lease 
from the Khan of Kalat, has an area of 54S 
square miles and a population of 76,649. The 
town of Quetta was destroyed by earthquake in 
* 935 - 1 ° I 93 I it had a population of 60,272, 
of whom 25,391 lived in the cantunment ( Census 
of India , 1931, vol. iv., Baluchistan). 

Until the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, 
when Quetta finally came under Brahul control, 
the history of Quetta-Pishln is probably identical 
with that of Kandahar [for early history see the art. 
balocistan and Kandahar]. Quetta was temporarily 
occupied by the British during the First Afghan 
War, 1839 — 1842 (see W. Hough, A Narrative 
°f the march and operations of the army of the 
Indus in the expedition into Afghanistan , 1840). 
Its strategical importance was first recognized by 
General John Jacob who urged Lord Canning, 
m 1856, to garrison this important point of vantage 
( Views and Opinions of General John Jacob , ed. 
Pel *y, P* 349 )- The proposal was rejected on the 
grounds that, surrounded by hostile tribes and 
cut off from its true base, the isolated position 
of the garrison would be extremely precarious. 
Ten years later, Sir Henry Green, the Political 
Superintendent of Upper Sind, seeking to improve 
the British scheme of frontier defence, proposed 
that Quetta should be garrisoned and connected 
by vail with Karaci. Unfortunately for those who 
desired an advance into Balucistan the proposal had 
to face the united opposition of Lord Lawrence 


of ‘‘masterly inactivity’' were no longer predominant 
in the Viceroy's council chamber ; Khiwa [see 
KH«AKIZM] had fallen before the Russians, who 
were drawing nearer and nearer to the gates of 
India; and, more dangerous still, the estrangement 
of Shir c AlI had brought the Amir of Afghanistan 
and the Government of India to the brink of war. 
It was therefore decided, in 1S76, to occupy 
Quetta. The British right to despatch troops into 
Kalat territory had been recognized by the treaty 
of 1854 (Aitchisoo, xi. 212 — 213). Chiefly owing 
to the efforts of Major (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Sandeman, this treaty was renewed and supple- 
mented on December 8, 1876, by the Treaty of 
Tacobabad {Pari. Papers , 1877, Ixiv., c. 1808, 
p. 314 — 316). In return for an increased subsidy 
the Khan granted permission for the location of 
troops in, and the construction of railways and 
telegraph Hues through, Kalat territory. This was 
followed by the formation of the Balucistan Agency, 
for on February 21, 1877, Sandeman was ap- 
pointed Agent to the Governor-General with his 
headquarters at Quetta. 

The strategical importance of Quetta is now 
almost universally recognized. Protected on the 
south-west by the lofty Chiltan range and on the 
north-east by the Zarghun plateau, it dominates 
all the southern approaches to the Indus valley. 

B ibl 1 og r ap hy : A dminist ration Report 0 f 
the Baluchistan Agency (published annually) ; 
C. U. Ait chi son. Treaties , Engagements and 
Sanads , vol. xi., 1909; D. Bray, Ethnographical 
Survey of Baluchistan , 2 vols., 1913; C, C. 
Davies, The Problem of the North - West Frontier , 
1932: Frontier and Overseas Expeditions from 
India , vol. in., 1910; R. Hughes-Buller, Balu- 
chistan District Gazetteer Series , vol. v., Quetta- 
Pishin District, 1907; Parliamentary Papers , 
Quetta and Central Asia, 1878 — 1879, lxxvii. ; 
Kalat 1877, lxiv., c. 1807, c. 1808; T. H. 
Thornton, Life of Sir Robert Sandeman , 1895. 

(C. Collin Davies) 
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RA 5 , tenth letter of the Arabic alphabet, 
with the numerical value of 200. For its palaeo- 
graphical evolution see the article arabia, plate i. 
It belongs to the group of the liquids and is 
frequently interchanged with l and n. It regularly 
cotresponds to the r of other Semitic languages. 
It is not guttural but lingual. 

B ib liog r ap hy : W. Wright, Lectures on the 
comparative grammar of the Semitic languages , 
Cambridge 1890, p. 67; H. Ziminern, Vergl. 
Grammatik der sent. Sprachen , Leipzig 1898, 
p. 31 — 32; Brockelmann, Precis de linguistique 
semitig ue , transl. by W. Margais and M. Cohen, 
Paris 1910, p. 74; do., Grundriss der vergl. 
Gramm, d. sent. Sprachen , i. 44, 137 — 138, 
173, 176, 202 — 203; A. Schaade, SihawaihVs 
Lautlehre , Leyden 1911, index s. v. rip. 

(A. J. Wexsi.vck) 

RABAB, the generic name in Arabic for the 
viol, or any stringed instrument played with a 
bow (ftaws). The origin of the name has been 
variously explained : a. from the Hebrew labab 
(/and r being interchangeable) ; b. from the Persian 
rubab (V^ raw aw a ), which was played with the 
fingers or plectrum; and c. from the Arabic rabba 
(to collect, arrange, assemble together). The first 
derivation is scarcely feasible. The second has a 
raison d'etre , although the mere similarity in name 
must not be accepted without question. In spite 
of the oft repeated statement that the Arabs admit 
that they boi rowed the rabab from the Persians, 
together with the word kaman for the bow, there 
is not the slightest evidence for it. No Aiabic 
author (so far as the present writer knows) makes 
an admission of this kind, nor have the Arabs 
adopted the word kaman for the bow, their own 
term kaws having been considered sufficient. It is 
true that we read in the Mafatik al-Ulum (x*h 
century) that “the rabab is well-known to the 
people of Persia and Khurasan” (237), but this 
author was writing in hither Persia, and we know 
from al-Farabf that the rabab was also well-known 
in Arabian lands. One argument against the alleged 
borrowing from Persia is that the rubab with the 
Persians has ever been a plucked and not a bowed 
instrument. Still, the Arabs may have borrowed 
the plucked instrument and adapted it to the 
bow. On the other hand, the Arabic root rabba 
as the parent of the word rabab has much in its 
favour. As the Arabic musical accousticians point 
out, plucked instruments such as the c ud (lute), 
tunbur (pandore), etc. gave short (munfasil) sounds, 
but bowed instruments such as the rabab gave 
long or sustained (muttasil) sounds. It was appli- 
cation of the bow which “collected, arranged, or 
assembled ' the short notes into one sustained note, 
hence the term rabab being applied to the viol 
(see Farmer, Stud i. 99). 

The rabab is mentioned as early as the Arabic 
Polygraph at-Djahiz (d. 868) in his MadjmtPat al- 
a tl . Yet we cannot be sure whether this was 


the bowed rabab or the plucked rubab . At any 
rate, it already had a legendary history when he 
wrote. According to the Kashf al-Humum (xvth- 
xvUh century) it is first found in the hands of a 
woman of the Banu Taiy (fol. 263). Turkish 
tradition ascribed its “invention” to a certain c Abd 
Allah Faryabi (Ewliya Celebi, Siyahat-name , i/ii. 
226, 234). An Andalusian legend places its in- 
vention within the Iberian peninsula (Delphin and 
Guin, Notes sur la poesie et la rnustque arabes , 
p. 59)- One thing is certain even if we have 
iconographic evidence of the viol in the viii th or 
ix th century (cf. infra ), the earliest literary evidence 
of the use of the bow comes from Arabic sources, 
i. e. from al-Farabi (d. 950), the Ikhwan al-Safa* 
(x 1 * 1 century), Ibn Sina (d. 1037), and Ibn Zaila (d. 
1048), as I have fully demonstrated elsewhere 
(Stud., i. 101 — 105). 

Seven different forms of viol are known to Islamic 
peoples, viz.: 1. The Rectangular Viol, 2. the 
Circular Viol, 3. the Boat Shape Viol, 4. the Pear 
Shape Viol, 5. the Hemispherical Viol, 6. the 
Pandore Viol, and 7. the Open Chest Viol. 

1. The Rectangular Viol. This consists of 
a wooden frame, more or less rectangular, over 
the face ( wadjh ) and back ( zahr ) of which is 
stretched a membrane {djilda). The neck ( c unuh) 
is cylindrical and is of wood, whilst the foot (rid/l) 
is of iron. It has either one or two strings (awtar), 
generally of horsehair. Al- Khalil (d. 791) says 
that “the ancient Arabs sang their poems to its 
[the rabab’s] voice [or sound]” (Farmer, Stud., 
i. 100). In the Kashf al-Humum (fob 267) we 
read that it was used to accompany the pre- 
Islamic kasida and the elegaic poem. Probably the 
pre-Islamic rabab was of this rectangular form. 
Lane ( Lexicon , p. 1005) held this latter view. 
Ibn Ghaibl (d. 1435) [q. v.] describes this viol 
of the bedouin as rectangular (rnurabbaP') and with 
a membrane face and back and one string of 
horsehair (fob 78V). Niebuhr (i. 144) says that 
it was still called the murabba c in the xviiph 
century. We certainly have a rectangular instrument 
shown in the frescoes of Kusair c Amra (Musil, 
pi. xxxiv.), but it is played with the fingers and 
not with a bow. Yet even in modern times the 
rabab of the desert was to be found played in 
this way as well as with a bow (Crichton, ii. 380; 
Burckhardt, Bedouins , p. 43; do., Travels , i. 389; 
Burton, Personal Narrative, iii. 76)* Niebuhr 
(Tab. xxvi., F) delineates a rectangular viol of 
two strings, although he says that he saw a viol 
of one string in Cairo. Villoteau (722—724: 913— 
918) distinguishes between the two instruments. 
In Egypt, he says, the rabab al-shPir (poet’s 
viol) had one string, whilst the rabab al-mughannl 
(singer’s viol) had two strings. Lane (Mod. Egypt., 
chaps, xviii., xxi.) also describes them. These in- 
struments never form part of a concert orchestra, 
being relegated to the folk. For other delineations 
of the instrument see Fetis (Hist., ii. 145), Engel 
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( Catalogue , p. 21 1 *, Researches , p. 88), Chouquet 
(p. 204), Sachs (Realle x., p. 317). Actual specimens 
abound in museums, e. g. Brussels, N°. 382 and 
New York, Nrs. 242, 391. 

2. The Circular Viol. The modem in- 
strument of this form consists of a circular wooden 
frame or pan, the face, and sometimes the back, 
being covered with a membrane. There is no foot. 
There is no special reference to this form in Arabic 
literature nor is there any definite inconographic 
evidence of it earlier than the xviiith century when 
it is described and delineated by Niebuhr (i. 144; 
Tab. xxvi., G) who found it at Basra. It had but 
one string. It is still found among the folk of 
Palestine (Sachsse, p. 30, 40, Tab. 3, 17) and the 
Maghrib (Chottin, p. 50) where it is still known 
as the rabab or ribab. For other delineations see 
Lavignac (p. 2790) and Chottin (pi. vi.). 

3. The Boat Shape Viol. This form is 
confined to the Maghrib. It consists of a piece of 
wood hollowed out into the shape of a boat. The 
chest ( sadr ) is covered with thin metal or wood 
pierced with ornamental rosettes ( nuwwarat ), whilst 
the lower part is covered with a membrane. The 
head (reds') is at right angles to the body, and it 
is generally furnished with two strings. It seems 
to have been used by the Arabs and Moors of 
Spain since their invasion of the peninsula. It is 
praised by their x*h and xi l h century writers Abu 
Bakr Yahya ibn Hudhail (see al-Shalahi, fol. 15), 
and Ibn Hazm (see Muhammad b. Isma'll, p. 473), 
and doubtless they refer to either this instrument 
or the Pear Shape Viol (see infra 4) since 
the Glossarium Latino- A rabicum (xidi century) 
equates rabab with lira dicta a varietate . If we 
have no monographic evidence of this viol from 
Arabian or Moorish sources, it certainly exists 
among the Spaniards, since the instruments in the 
Cantigas de Santa Maria (xiiith century) show 
definite oriental features; see Riano (p. 129) and 
Ribera (pi. xi.). Ibn Khaldun (d. 1406) is the first 
to describe this viol, although not very clearly 
( Prol ., xvii. 354)- It is not until the time of c Abd 
al-Rahman al-Fasi (ca. 1650) that we get any 
musical details of the instrument (J. R.A.S. y 1931, 
P* 366). European travellers (Addison, Windhus, 
Host, Shaw) mention the instrument as popular 
in the Maghrib, and to-day it is one of the principal 
instruments in concert music. Host gives us one 
of the earliest delineations of the instrument from 
Eastern sources (Tab. xxxi. 2). For a xix th century 
description see F. Salvador-Daniel (p. 80) and 
for a design see Christianowitch (pi. 1). Several 
delineations of both instruments and players may 
be seen in al-Hafni (pi. 34, 39 — 52). Mahillon 
(i. 416 — 417)1 Fetis ( Hist ., ii. 146), Engel (Cat., 
P* x 43 )-> Chouquet (p. 205), Sachs (Real/ex., p. 317)1 
etc. For the instrument of Northern India called 
ftiz^sarangi see Lavignac (p. 350) and Fetis (ii. 

4 * The Pear Shape Viol. Probably, the 
earliest Arabic reference to this instrument is that 
made by Ibn Khurdadhbih (d. ca. 912) who, in 
an oration before Caliph al-Mu c tamid (d. 893), 
says that the Byzantines had a wooden instrument 
of five strings called the lura which was identical 
with the rabab of the Arabs (al-Mas c udi, Murudj , 
yiii. 91). \v e can probably identify the instrument 
m the famous Carrand Casket at Florence which 
dates from the ix*h century (V Ai te, 1896, p. 24). 
From the Siculo-Moorish woodwork of the Palatine 


Chapel at Palermo (xii th century) we see to better 
advantage what the Arabian instrument w T a$ like 
(. B.Z. , 1893, ii* 383)- It "'as this form of the 
rabab probably, with which al- Farabi (d. 950) deals 
(see Land, Researches , p. 130, 166). He gives full 
details of both the accordatura and scales. We know 
little about this instrument in Arabic speaking lands 
after the xiiith — xivth century, until it is described 
by Niebuhr (i. 143; Tab. xxvi., D) in the xviii th 
century, and even then it appears to have been 
favoured only by the Greek population. It had 
three stiings. It may have been used in the Maghrib 
(Jackson, p. 159 — 160), but neither Villoteau nor 
Lane know of it in Egypt. In Turkey, it appears 
to have been adopted from the Greeks, possibly 
in the xvii th century, and with the c ud and lawta 
plays a prominent part in concert music to-day 
(Lavignac, p. 3015). Recently an attempt has been 
made to introduce this rabab tarkl or arnaba , as 
it is now called, into Egypt (al-Hafnl, p. 661, 
pi. 35). Designs of the instrument may be found 
in Engel (Cat., p. 210) and Crosby Brown (m/i. 
22), where they represent specimens in collections 
at South Kensington (London) and New York. 

5. The Hemispherical Viol. This is, 
perhaps, the best known form of the viol in the 
Islamic east. The body consists of a hemisphere of 
wood, coco-nut, or a gourd, over the aperture of 
which a membrane is stretched. The neck is of 
wood, generally cylindrical, and there is a foot 
of iron, although sometimes there is no foot. It is 
often known in Arabic as the kamandja or more 
rarely as the shjsjidk. The former is derived from 
the Persian kamUnca (dim. of human, tt bow”) 
whilst the latter is derived from the Persian and 
Turk! shlshak, shurhak, ghiskak. gh izak . ghicak , etc., 
which may have had their origin in the Sanscrit 
g koshaka, an instrument mentioned in the pre- 
Christian A T atya-shastra (cap. xxxiii.). I believe that 
the words shifial and shizan mentioned in the 
Ikhwan al-Safa 5 (Bombay ed., i. 97) and al-Shalahl 
(fol. 12) respectively, are copyist’s errors for 
shidiak and shizak. The work kamandja is first 
mentioned in Arabic by Ibn al-Fakih (ca. 903) 
who says that it was used by both the Copts and 
the people of Sind (B. G. A.). Of course this need 
not mean that the instrument mentioned was a 
hemispherical viol, because, being a Persian by 
origin, the author may have used the word kamandja 
in its Persian generic sense meaning a viol. That 
Egypt had an early liking for the kamandja is 
borne out from various sources. Although in Egypt 
the hemispherical viol is nowadays called the rabab 
misrl (Egyptian viol), in earlier days it was 
acknowledged that Egypt borrowed the instrument 
from Persia (Kashf al-Humum , fol. 106). The 
kamandja was certainly popular at the courts of 
the Aiyubid al-Kamil (d. 1238) and the Mamluk 
Baibars (d. 1277); see al-MakrizI, i/i. 136; Lane- 
Poole, Hist, of Egypt, p. 249. In the Persian Kanz 
al-Tuhaf (xiv th century) the hemispherical viol is 
described and figuied as the g hicak, but in Ibn 
Ghaibi (d. 1435 ) where both the ghizak and the 
kamUndja are described, the former is a larger 
type of the latter, having, in addition to its two 
ordinary strings, eight sympathetic strings (Kanz 
al-Tuhaf, fol. 261V; Ibn Ghaibi, fol. 78). In the 
xviiPh century the kamandja is delineated by 
Russell (i. 152 — 153, pi. iv.), and Niebuhr (i. 144, 
Tab. xxvi., E). Both Villoteau (p. 900, pi. BB) and 
Lane (Mod. Egypt., chap. 18) give minute details 
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of the construction and accordatura. Mushaka also j 
describes the Syrian kamandja ( kamand/a ) of his 
day (M. F. 0 . B., vi. 25, 81). For the modern 
Persian instrument see Advielle (14 and pi.) and 
Lavignac (p. 3074). Tuikomanian instruments are 
given by Fitiat (p. 45) and Belaiev (p. 54). For 
Malaysia see Kaudern (p. 178); for India Lavignac 
(p. 349) and Fetis (ii. 295). For other designs see 
Farmer (Stud., i. 76), Fetis (Hist., ii. 136—137), 
Chouquet (p. 203), Sachs (Reallex., p. 207). 

6. The P and ore viol. This form is practically 
a tunbur , sitar, or the like, which is bowed instead 
of being plucked by the fingers or a plectrum. 
The two best known examples from India are the 
esrdr and ta'iis. The former has a membrane on 
its face and has five strings played on with the 
bow together with a number of sympathetic strings. 
The latter is practically identical with the former 
but is adorned with the figure of a peacock (hence 
its name) at the bottom of the body of the instrument. 
See Lavignac (p. 351) and Mahillon (i. 131) for 
designs and details. With the Persians and Turko- 
mans we see various kinds of pandores used with 
the bow. See Advielle (p. 14), Lavignac (p. 3074), 
Mironov (p. 27), Kinsley (p. 26). 

7. The Open Chest Viol. This is unknown 
to the peoples of North Africa and the Near East, 
although it is popular in the Middle East. Unlike 
the preceding forms of the viol, the upper part 
of the face of the body or sound-chest is left 
open. The best known example of this is the 
sarinda of India which has three strings. See Fetis 
(ii. 296), Lavignac (p. 351), Mahillon (i. 137) | 
and Kinsky (p. 27), for both designs and details. I 
In Turkomania a similar instrument known as the ! 
kupuz is very popular. It has two strings. See ' 
Belaiev (p. 52), Mironov (p. 25), Fitrat (p. 43). 1 
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(H. G. Farmer) 

RABAD (a., pi. arbdd ), district of a town, 
quarter, situated outside the central part or 
madina [q. v.]. The term, which is very frequently 
found in the Arab historians of the middle ages 
in east as well as west, is the original of the 
Spanish word arrabal which means the same. 
Rabad also means the immediate vicinity of a 
town. The rabad usually had a name of its own. 
This is how there have been preserved for the 
Cordova of the caliphate of the xth century the 
names of twenty-one of the suburban districts. 
Rabad Shakunda [q. v.] or al-Rabad (for short) 
was the southern quarter of Cordova, on the other 
side of the Guadalquivir where in 198 (914) the 
famous “rebellion of the suburb” broke out which 
was stifled in blood by the emir al-Hakam I [q.v.] 
and earned him the epithet of al-Rabadi. The name 
rabadi was also given to the exiles who migrated 
at this time to the rest of al-Andalus, Morocco 
and to the east. In the castles (hisn or sakkra) 
of Muslim Spain the name rabad was given to the 
civilian quarter below the strictly military quarters. 
Rabad was also the name given in the towns of 
the west to the lepers’ quarter and to that of the 
prostitutes’. 
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cf. E. Levi-Provengal, KEspagne musulmane 
du X'cne siecle: institutions et vie sociale , Paris 
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Palastinensische Musikinstrumcnte (Z. D. P. V '., 
Leipzig 1927); Lavignac, Encyclopedic de la 
musique , 1 91 3 etc.; Muhammad b. Isma c il, 

Safinat al-Mulk, Cairo 1309; Ibn Khaldun, in 
N.E., xvii. 354; Host, Nachrichten von Marokos 
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des Travaux du Congr'es de Musique Arabe . . 
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1932, p. 151, 203, 207; R. Dozy, Suppl. aux 

Diet. Arabes , s. v°. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

RABAH. Zubair-Pasha, Egyptian governor of 
Bahr al-Ghazal in 1875, being recalled to Cairo 
left his son Sulaiman in charge. The latter thinking 
he was threatened by the hostility of Gordon, then 
Governor-General of the Sudan, joined Harun, the 
dethroned sultan of Dar-Fur, in order to rebel against 
Egypt. His chief lieutenant was a certain Rabah, 
son of a negress who had been his father’s nurse 
and was therefore his foster-brother. Gessi-Pasha 
sent by Gordon inflicted a severe defeat on Sulaiman 
and Rabah took to flight with the remnants of 
his master’s army and to revictual his forces began 
a series of raids on the tribes of the northwest 
of Bahr al-Ghazal (1878). Then pushing westwards 
he entered the land of the Banda in 1879 and in 
1883 fell back on the Dar-Kuti, installed a native 
chief named Sanusi there as sultan, attacked 
Bagirmi in 1892 and in 1893 seized its capital 
which then was Bugoman. In the same year he 
attacked Hashim, sultan of BornQ [q. v.], defeated 
and slew him (Dec. 1893). He then attacked Gober 
or Tessawa where Abu Bakr, nephew and successor 
of Hashim, had taken refuge; checked by the army 
of the sultan of Sokoto he turned against the little 
states of the south of Lake Chad, took Gulfey 
from the Buso, Kusri from the Mandara, Logone 
from the Kotoko, again invaded Bagirmi in 1898, 
burned Masenya, the old capital, pursued the king 
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or mbang as far as Kuno, was there held up with prince of the Mu 3 minid dynasty, Abu Yusuf Ya c kub 
his 8,000 men by some thirty Senegalese soldiers a 1 -Mansur, who at the beginning of his reign 
under the district commissioner Bretonnet and only gave the orders and opened the credits necessary 
overcame the resistance of this handful of heroes for its completion. In memory of the victory gained 
after eight hours fighting (July 18, 1899). On in 1195 by the Almohads over Alfonso VIII of 
April 22, 1900, he was defeated at Kusri on the Castile at Alarcos [q. v.] it was given the name 
lower Chari by Commandant Lamy: Rabah and of Ribat al-Fath. The camp was surrounded 
Lamy both fell in the battle. His extraordinary by a wall of earth flanked with square towers 
career had lasted 22 years and ruined a whole enclosing with the sea and the river an area of 
region of the Central Sudan. 450 hectares. The wall is still standing for the 

(Maurice Delafosse) most part and is nearly four miles in length; two 
RABAT, Ar. Ribat al-Fath, vulg. er-Rbat monumental gates, one now known as Bab al-Ruwah 
(ethnic Ribati^ vulg. Rbatt\ a town in Morocco, (Bab er-Ruah), the other which gives access to the 
situated on the south bank at the mouth of the (Kasba of the Oudaya), date from this period. 

Wadi Abu Rakrak (Wed Bu Regreg) opposite the | It was also Ya c kub al-Mansur who ordered the 
town of Sale [cf. sal5]. Since the establishment j building inside Ribat al-Fath of a colossal mosque 
of the French protectorate it has been the ad- j which was never finished; rectangular in plan it 
ministrative capital of the Sharlfian ; measured 610 feet long by 470 feet broad; the 
empire, the usual residence of the sultan of only mosque in the Muslim world of greater area 
Morocco, and the headquarters of the makhzen was that of Samarra [q. v.]. It was entered by 
[q. v.] and of the French authorities. The choice 16 doors and in addition to three courts had a 
of Rabat as the administrative centre of Morocco hall of prayer, supported by over 200 columns, 
has brought this town considerable development In spite of recent excavations more or less success- 
in place of the somnolence in which it was sunk fully conducted this mosque still remains very 


a quarter of a century ago. 

The foundation of Ribat al-Fath was the work 
of the Almohads [q. v.]. The site of the “Two 
Banks” (<z/- c Idwatan) of the estuary of the Bu 
R e g f eg had previously been the scene of Roman 
and pre-Roman settlements: the Punic, later Roman 
Sala was built on the left bank of the river 


higher up at the site of the royal Merlnid necro- 
polis of Chella (Shalla; q.v.). The Muslim town 
of Sala on the right bank had, from the beginning 
of the tenth century to protect it against the 
inroads of the Berghawata [q. v.] heretics at the 
time when it was the capital of a little Ifianid 
kingdom, fortified on the other side of the Bu 
^ e g re g a ribat [q. v.], which was permanently 
occupied by devout volunteers who in this way 
desired to carry out their vow of djihad [q.v.]: 
the geographer Ibn Hawkal is authority for its 
existence at this date (cf. B. G. A i. 56). But 
we know very little of the part played by this 
ribat in the course of the sanguinary wars later 
fought between the Berghawata and the Almoravids. 
It is not even possible to point out its exact 
situation. It was perhaps the same fortified spot 
that is mentioned in the middle of the xii l h century 
under the name of Kasr Ban! Targa by the geo- 
grapher al-Fazari. 


The final and complete subjugation of the 
Berghawata meant that a different part was to be 
played by the ribat on the estuary of Bu Regreg. 

545 (115°)^ the founder of the dynasty of the 
Mu minid Almohads, c Abd al-Mu^min, chose the 
fort and its vicinity as the place of mobili- 
sation for the troops intended to carry the holy 
war into Spain. A permanent camp was established 
there and he provided for a supply of freshwater 
ky. bringing a conduit from a neighbouring source, 
Ain Ghabula. The permanent establishments, 


much a puzzle from the architectural point of 
view. But the minaret, which also remained un- 
finished and was never given its upper lantern 
still surprises the traveller by its unusual dimensions. 
It is now called the Tower of Hassan (burdj I/assan'). 
Built entirely of stones of uniform shape it is 
160 feet high on a square base 55 feet square. 
Its walls are eight feet thick. The upper platform 
is reached by a ramp two yaids broad with a 
gentle slope. This tower in its proportions, its 
arrangement and decoration is closely related 1 to 
two Almohad minarets of the same period: that 
of the mosque of the Kutubiya at Marrakesh 
[q. v.] and that of the great mosque of Seville 
[q.v.], the Giralda.. 

Ya^kub al-Mansur’s great foundation never re- 
ceived the population which its area might have 
held and the town opposite, Sale, retained under the 
last Almohads and in the xiii th and xivth centuries 
all its political and commercial importance. Rabat 
and Sale in 1248 passed under the rule of the 
Marlnids and it seems that Rabat in those days 
was simply a military station of no great importance, 
sharing the fortunes of its neighbour which had 
gradually become a considerable port having busy 
commercial relations with the principal trading 
centres of the Mediterranean. But a chance circum- 
stance was suddenly to give the town of the 
“Two Banks” a new aspect. The expulsion of the 
last Moriscoes [q.v.] decided upon in 1610 by 
Philip III brought to Rabat and Sale an important 
colony of Andalusian fugitives who increased to 
a marked degree the number of their compatriots 
in these towns who had previously left Spain of 
their own free-will after the reconquest. While 
the population of the other Moroccan cities, Faz 
and Tetwan principally, in which the exiles took 
refuge, veiy quickly absorbed the new arrivals whom 


mosque, royal residence — formed a little 
town which received the name of al-Mahdiya. ! 
On several occasions very large bodies of men 
were concentrated around the ribat , and it was 
there that c Abd al-Mu 3 min died on the eve of 
bis departure for Spain in 558 (1163). 
c ^be development of the camp went on under 
Abd al-Mu^min’s successor, Abu Ya c kub Yusuf j 
(558 -58o= 1163—1184), but it was the following 


they had welcomed without distrust, the people of 
Rabat and Sale could not see without misgivings 
this colony from Spain settle beside them, for 
they lived apart, never mingled with the older 
inhabitants and devoted themselves to piracy and 
soon completely dominated the two towns and 
their hinteiland. Rabat, known in Europe as “New 
Sale” in contrast to Sale (“Old Sale”), soon became 
the centre of a regular little maritime republic 
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in the hands of the Spanish Moors who had either 
left of their own accord before 1610, the so-called 
“Horaachuelas", or had been expelled in 
1610, the so-called “ M oriscoes”, the former 
however being clearly in the majority. This republic, 
on the origin and life of which the documents 
from European archives published by H. de Castries 
and F. de Cenival have in recent years thrown 
new light, hardly recognised the suzerainty of the 
sharlf who ruled over the rest of Morocco. While 
boasting of their djihdd against the Christians, 
the Andalusians of the “Two Banks” really found 
their activity at sea a considerable source of revenue. 
They had retained the use of the Spanish language 
and the mode of life they had been used to in 
Spain. They thus raised Rabat from its decadence. 
Their descendants still form the essential part of 
the Muslim population of the town and they have 
Spanish patronymics like Bargash (Vargas r), Pala- 
mlno, Moreno, Lopez, Perez, Chiquito, Dinya (Span. 
Denia), Runda (Span. Ronda), Mulin (Molino) etc. 

The spirit of independence and the wealth of 
the Spanish Moors in Rabat soon made the town 
a most desirable object in the eyes of the sultans 
of Morocco. Nevertheless the little republic with 
periods of more or less unreal independence, was 
able to survive until the accession of the c Alid 
sultan Saiyidi Muhammad b. c Abd Allah in 1171 
(1757). This prince now endeavoured to organise 
for his own behalf the piracy hitherto practised 
by the sailors of the republic of the “Two Banks”. 
He even ordered several ships of the line to be 
built. But the official character thus given to the 
pirates of Sale very soon resulted in the bombard- 
ment of Sale and Larache [q. v.] by a French 
fleet in 1765. The successois of Muhammad b. 
c Abd Allah had very soon to renounce any further 
attempt to wage the “holy war” by sea. The result 
was a long period of decline for Sale which 
found expression not only in the gradual diminution 
of its trade but also in a very marked hatred of 
each town for the other. At the beginning of 
the xxth century, Rabat like Sale had completely 
lost its old importance. They were both occupied 
by French troops on July 19, 1911. 

Rabat is one of the towns of Morocco, the 
population of which is both hadariya , i.e. essentially 
town-dwelling, and makhzanlya , i.e. used as residence 
by the sultan of the Sharifan empire. The non- 
European population has increased in a marked 
degree since the establishment of the protectorate 
and its choice as permanent capital of the sultan. 
The number of inhabitants at the census of 1931 
was 27,986 Muslims and 4,218 Jews (20,452 and 
3,676 in 1926; Sale wich is a separate municipality 
had in 1931 22,145 Muslims and 2,387 Jews). 
They live almost entirely in the madina , which 
is in the shape of a trapezoid, and its annexes 
formed by the Jewish mellah [q. v.] and the 
kasaba of the Udaya, a separate walled area with 
its own mosque, originally inhabited by contingents 
of the gish tribe (q. v. ; Ar. djaish) of this name 
(Kasha of the Oudaya). The chief mosques of 
Rabat are the foundations of c Alid sultans, Mawlai 
al-Rashld [q. v.] and Mawlai Sulaiman (Moulai 
Sllraan) ; the mosque near the imperial palace, the 
Hjami c al-Sunna, was built in the second half of 
the xvinti* century. Besides the monumental gates 
there are several other entrances in the Almohad 
enceinte: the Bab al- c UlQ (Bab el-Alou) admits 
from the madina to the cemetery and the cliffs 


which rise up from the ocean ; the gate called 
Zaer (Bab Za c Ir) is in the immediate vicinity of 
the Marlnid royal cemetery of Chella (Shalla). 

The French town of Rabat built outside the 
?nadina is developing rapidly: the palace of the 
Resident-General, the public offices, fine esplanades, 
villas surrounded by gardens give the new town 
a particularly attractive appearance. French Rabat 
at the present day is a masterpiece, famed through- 
out the world, of successful town planning and 
architecture. It is connected by railway to Casa- 
blanca and Marrakesh in the south, Tangier in 
the north, Fas and Algiers in the east. Since 
October 1935 it has been the final resting-place 
of Marshal Lyautey to whom it owes its position 
as capital and its reconstruction. 

Bibliography’. In the A rch ives Marocaine s, 
the latest editor of which is Ed. Michaux-Bellaire 
and in the periodical Hesperis edited since 1921 
by the present writer there are many articles 
on Rabat, its monuments, its industries and 
dialectical topography. Cf. also the important 
monograph Villes et Tribus du Maroc , publication 
de la Mission scientifique du Maroc, Rabat et 
sa region , 3 vol., Paris 1918 — 1920. — The 
maritime life and the Arabic dialect 
of Rabat have been studied by L. Brunot, La 
mer et les traditions indigenes a Rabat et Sale 
(. P.I.H.E.M ., vol. v., Paris 1920); do., Moles 
lexicologiqties sur le vocabulaire ?/iaritime de 
Rabat et Sale ( P.I.H.E.M ., vol. vi., Paris 1920); 
do., Textes arabes de Rabat ( P.I.H.E.M ., vol. 
xx., Paris 1931). — On the Jews of Rabat: 
J. Goulven, Les Mellaahs de Rabat-Sale , Paris 
1927. — On the history of the seafaring 
republic of Rabat : H. de Castries, Les Sources 
inedits de V his to ire du Maroc , Paris, index. — 
On the monuments of Almohad Rabat, 
cf. Dieulafoy, La mosquee d Hass an , in the 
Memoir es de l' Academic des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres , vol. xliii., p. 167 sqq , ; G. Margais, 
Manuel d'art mitsulman , Paris 1926, vol. i.; 
H. Terrasse, Hart hispano-mauresque des origines 
au XII feme si'ecle ( P.I.H.E.M ., vol. xxv., Paris 
1932). — Of. also Jerome and Jean Tharaud, 
Rabat ou les heures marocaines , Paris 1918; P. 
Champion, Rabat et Marrakech (collection Les 
villes d'art Celebris'), Paris 1926; C. Mauclair, 
Rabat et Sale , Paris 1934; Leandre Vaillat, Le 
visage f rang ais du Maroc. Paris 1931. 

(E. Levi-Proven^al) 

RABB (a.), lord, God, master of a slave. 
Pre-Islamic Arabia probably applied this term to 
its gods or to some of them. In this sense the 
word corresponds to the terms like Ba c al, Adon 
in the Semitic languages of the north where rabb 
means “much, great”. — In one of the oldest suras 
(cvi. 3) Allah is called the “lord of the temple”. 
Similarly al-Lat bore the epithet al-Rabba, especially 
at Tarif where she was worshipped in the image 
of a stone or of a rock. — In the Kurian rabb 
(especially with the possessive suffix) is one of 
the usual names of God. This explains why in 
Hadlth the slave is forbidden to address his master 
as rabbi , which he must replace by saiyidi (Muslim, 
al-Alfaz min al-Adab , trad. 14, 15, etc.). — The 
abstract rububtya is not found in either Kur 3 an or 
Hadith; it is in common use in mystic theology. 

Biblio gr ap hy : The Arabic dictionaries ; 
Fliigel, Concordantiae Corant. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 
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MW =s The Moslem World 
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RABGHUZI. [See RubghDzI.] 

RABl' (a.), the name of the third and 
fourth months of the Muslim calendar. 
The name is an Aramaic loanword and in the 
Syriac translation of the Bible corresponds to the 
Hebrew malkosh (late rain). This and the fact that 
the two months following Rabi" II are called 
Djumada (month of frost) suggested to Wellhausen 
that these four months originally fell in winter 
and that the old Arab year began with the winter 
half-year [see al-muharram]. Rabl c means originally 
the season in which, as a result of the rains, the 
earth is covered with green; this later led to the 
name Rabl' being given to spring. Al-Birunl 
expressly describes autumn ( ' kharif ) as the season 
indicated by Rabl'. As a result of the Kur’anic 
prohibition of intercalation [see nasI 3 ], since the 
beginning of the Muslim era the two months no 
longer fall at a regular season. 

Bibliography. Wellhausen, Reste 2 , p.97; 

Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum 2 , s. v. ; al-Blrunl, 

Atkar, ed. Sachau, p. 60, 325. 

(M. Plessn'kr) 

al-RABI' b. YUNUS B. c Abd Allah b. AbI 
Farwa (so-called from his entering Medina with 
a fleece on his back), emancipated slave of 
al-Harith al-Haffar (grave-digger), emancipated 
slave of 'Othman b. 'Affan. He was really a bastard 
of obscure origin, a fact which was often brought 
up against him by his enemies later in his career. 
Born in slavery at Medina about 1 12 (730), he 
was bought by Ziyad b. 'Abd Allah al-Harithi who 
presented him to his master Abu 'l-'Abbas al- 
Saffah, the first ‘Abbasid Caliph. All his life, he 
served, with varying fortune, three more 'Abbasid 
Caliphs: al-Mansur, al-Mahdl and al-Hadi. 

He reached the zenith of his power under al- 
Mansur (136 — 158) who, finding him a capable 
and useful courtier, appointed him hadjib and 
afterwards made him his wazir in succession to Abu 
Aiyub al-Mawriyanl. His son al-Fadl b. al-Rabi', 
who was destined to play a prominent part in 
the forthcoming intrigues against the house of 
Barmak, took his father’s duties as hadjib. After 
the foundation of Baghdad, the new town was 
divided into four quarters, one of which was 
given in fief by al-Mansur to al-Rabi c and was 
thus named after him ( katfat al-Rabf). 

During the reign of al-Mahdl (158 — 169), his 
influence seems to have dwindled for some time. 
c Abd Allah b. Abi 'Obaid Allah (known as Abu 
‘Obaida) became wazir. Hence al-Rabi' participated 
in an intrigue which led to the downfall of his 
rival by exposing his son as a heretic ( zindik ) in 
163 (779—780). Even then al-Rabi' only retained 
his old office as hadjib and never became Mahdi’s 
wazir. It was 'Abd Allah Abu Ya'kub b. Dawud 
who succeeded the disgraced minister. On al-Hadi’s 
accession (169 = 785), however, al-Rabi c was once 
more promoted to that dignity, but only for a 
period, after which he was entrusted with a 
secretaryship for the Caliph's diwan ( diwan al- 
azimma). He remained in this capacity until his 
death after a short illness lasting eight days. His 
sudden end gave rise to the suggestion that he 
was poisoned by al-Hadi, but this is discredited 
by the most authentic sources. The exact date of 
his death is uncertain. While al- Dj ahshiyari and al- 
Tabari place it in 169, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi and 
Ibn Khallikan assert that he died at the beginning 
of 170 (786). r "b 
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Details about his administration are scanty, but 
it is certain that he was an able, industrious, 
temperate and tactful man of affairs. Even al- 
Mahdl, who was never lavish in showering favours 
on al-Rabi', once described him as the model of 
a good administrator (Ya'kubi, ii. 486). The lite- 
rary sources, however, do not single him out as 
a patron of letters, a quality which both his 
'Abbasid masters and his Barmak successors pos- 
sessed with distinction. 

Bibliography. See indexes of following 
works: al-Khatib al-Baghdadi : Tcdrikh Baghdad , 
vol. viii., N°. 4521, Cairo 1931; al-Djahshiyari, 
Mi tab al- Wuzara\ ed. H. v. MZik, Leipzig 1926; 
al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, vols. ii. and iii., Leyden 
1879 — 1901; Ibn Khallikan. Kitab Wafayat 
al-Aj'dn , ed. de Slane, Paris 1838 etc.: al-Ya c kubi, 
Td’rikh, ed. Houtsma, Leyden 1883; Gregory 
(Abu ’ 1 -Faradj) called Bar Hebraeus, Talrikh 
Mukhtasar al-Duwal , Bairut 1 890 ; Ibn Kutaiba, 

' Uyun al-Akhbar , 4 vols., Cairo 1925 — I 93 °l 
al-Isbahani, Kitab al-Agkani , vols. i. and iii., 
Cairo 1927, etc.; al-Djahiz, Kitab al- Tad/. Cairo 
1914; and al-Bayan wa ’ l-Tabyln , 3 vols., Cairo 
1926 — 1927; al-Suyuti, Tdrikh al-Khulafad , 
several editions. — G. Weil , Gesehichte der 
Chalifen , 3 vols., Mannheim 1846 — 1851; W. 
Muir, Caliphate , ed. T. H. Weir, Edinburgh 
1924; Cl. Huart, Histoit e des Arabes , 2 vols., 
Paris 1912 — 1913; G. Le Strange, Baghdad 
during the Abbasid Caliphate, Oxford 1924; E. 
de Zambaur, Manuel de genealogie etc., Hanover 
1927; S. Lane-Poole, Mohammadan Dynasties , 
Paris 1925. _ (A. S. Atiya) 

RABI'A al-'ADAWIYA, a famous mystic 
and saint of Basra, a freedwoman of the Al 
'Atik, a tribe of Kais b. 'Adi, known also as 
al-Kaisiya, born 95 (713— 7 14) or 99, died and 
was buried at Basra in 185 (801). A few verses of 
hers are recorded : she is mentioned, and her 
teaching quoted, by most of the Sufi writers and 
the biographers of the saints. 

Born into a poor home, she was stolen as a 
child and sold into slavery, but her sanctity secured 
her freedom, and she retired to a life of seclusion 
and celibacy, at first in the desert and then in 
Basra, where she gathered round her many disciples 
! and associates, who came to seek her counsel or 
j prayers or to listen to her teaching. These in- 
cluded Malik b. Dinar, the ascetic Rabah al-Kais, 
the traditionist Sufyan al-Thawri and the Sufi 
Shakik al-Balkhi. Her life was one of extreme 
asceticism and otherworldliness. Asked why she 
did not ask help from her friends, she said, “I 
: should be ashamed to ask for this world’s goods 
from Him to Whom it belongs, and how should 
I seek them from those to whom it does not 
1 belong” : To another friend she said, “Will God 
forget the poor because of their poverty or re- 
member the rich because of their riches ? Since 
He knows my state, what have I to remind Him 
of 5 What He wills, we should also will”. Miracles 
were attributed to her as to other Muslim saints. 
Food was supplied by miraculous means for her 
guests, and to save her from starvation. A camel 
which died when she was on pilgrimage, was 
restored to life for her use; the lack of a lamp 
was made good by the light which shone round 
: about the saint. It was related that when she 
was dying, she bade her friends depart and leave 
the way free for the messengers of God Most 
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High. As they went out, they heard her making 
her confession of faith, and a voice which responded, 
“O soul at lest, return to thy Lord, satisfied with 
Him, giving satisfaction to Him. So enter among 
My servants into My Paradise'’ (Sura Ixxxix. 27- 
30). After her death Rabi c a was seen in a dream 
and asked how she had escaped from Munkar and 
Nakir, the angels of death, when they asked her, 
“Who is your Lord and she replied, “1 said, 
return and tell your Lord, Notwithstanding the 
thousands and thousands of Thy creatures, Thou hast 
not forgotten a weak old woman. L who had only 
Thee in all the world, have never forgotten Thee, 
that Thou shouldst ask, Who is thy Lord r ’ ” 
Among the prayers recorded of Rabi c a is one 
she was accustomed to pray at night upon her 
roof: “O Lord, the stars are shining and the eyes 
of men are closed and kings have shut their 
doors and every lover is alone with his beloved, 
and here am X alone with Thee”. Again she 
prayed, u 0 my Lord, if I worship Thee from 
fear of Hell, burn me therein, and if I worship 
Thee in hope of Paradise, exclude me thence, 
but if I worship Thee for Thine own sake, then 
withhold not from me Thine Eternal Beauty”. Of 
Repentance, the beginning of the Sufi Path, she 
said, “How can anyone repent unless his Lord 
gives him repentance and accepts him r If He 
turns towards you, you will turn towards Him". 
She held that Gratitude was the vision of the 
Giver, not the gift, and one spring day, when 
urged to come out to behold the works of God. 
she rejoined, “Come rather inside to behold their 
Maker. Contemplation of the Maker has turned 
me aside from contemplating what Pie has made". 
Asked what she thought of Paradise, Rabi'a re- 
plied, “First the Neighbour, then the house” (al- 
djZir thumma H-dat') and Ghazali, commenting 
on this, says she implied that no one who does 
not know God in this world will see him in the 
next, and he who does not find the joy of gnosis 
here will not find the joy of the Vision there, 
nor can anyone appeal to God in that world if 
he has not sought His friendship in this. None 
may reap who has not sown {IhyU\ iv. 269). The 
otherworldliness of her teaching is shewn in her 
declaration that she had come from that world 
and to that world she was going, and she ate the 
bread of this world in sorrow, while doing the 
work of that world. One who heard her said 
derisively, “One so persuasive in speech is worthy 
to keep a rest-house” and Rabi c a responded, “I 
myself am keeping a rest-house; whatsoever is 
within, I do not allow it to go out and whatever 
is without, I do not allow to come in. I do not 
concern myself with those who pass in and out, 
for X am contemplating my own heart, not mere 
clay”. Asked how she had attained to the rank 
of the saints, Rabi c a replied, “By abandoning what 
did not concern me and seeking fellowship with 
Him Who is eternal”. 

She was famed for her teaching on mystic love 
(mahabbd) and the fellowship with God (w/zF 
which is the pre-occupation of His lover. Even 
true lover, she said, seeks intimacy with the beloved 
and she recited the lines : 

“I have made Thee the Companion of my 

heart, 

But my body is present for those who seek 

its company, 


And my body is friendly towards its guests. 

But the Beloved of my heart is the guest of 

my soul”. 

(I/iya\ iv. 358, margin) 

She demonstrated the need for disinterested love 
and service by taking fire in one hand and water 
in the other and saying, when asked the meaning 
of her action, “I am going to light fire in Paradise 
and to pour water on to Hell, so that both veils 
may be taken away from those who journey towards 
God, and their purpose may be sure and they 
may look towards their Lord without any object 
of hope or motive of fear. What if the hope of 
Paradise and the fear of Hell did not exist ? Not one 
would worship his Lord or obey XXim” (Aflakl, Ma- 
nakib al- z Anfin , India Office, N°. 1670, fol. H 4 a ) 
Questioned about her love for the Prophet she 
said, “I love him, but love of the Creator has turned 
me aside from love of His creatures”, and again, 
“My love to God has so possessed me that no 
place remains for loving any save Him”. Of her 
own service to God and its motive-force she said, 
“I have not served God from fear of Hell, for 1 
should be but a wretched hireling if I did it from 
fear; nor from love of Paradise, for I should be a 
bad servant, if I served for the sake of what was 
given me, but I have served Him only for the love 
of Him and desire of Him'’. Her verses on the two 
types of love, that which seeks its own ends and 
that which seeks only God and His glory, are 
famous and much quoted: 

“In two ways have I loved Thee, selfishly, 

And with a love that worthy is of Thee. 

In selfish love my joy in Thee I find, 

While to all else, and others, I am blind. 

But in that love which seeks Thee worthily, 
The veil is raised that I may look on Thee. 

Yet is the praise in that or this not mine, ^ 

In this and that the praise is wholly Thine”. 

Ghazali again comments, “She meant, by the 
selfish love, the love of God for His favour and 
grace bestowed and for temporary happiness, and 
by the love worthy of Him, the love of His 
Beauty which was revealed to her, and this i& 
the higher of the two loves and the finer of them 
( Ihya : , iv. 267). Like all mystics, Rabda looked 
for union with the Divine (zvasl). In certain ot 
her verses she says, “My hope is for union with 
1 Thee, for that is the goal of my desire \ and 
again she said, “I have ceased to exist and have 
i passed out of self. I have become one with God 
I and am altogether His”. 

Rabi c a, therefore, differs from those of the early 
1 Sufis who were simply ascetics and quietists, in 
; that she was a true mystic, inspired by an ardent 
; love, and conscious of having entered into the 
unitive life with God. She was one of the first 
of the Sufis to teach the doctrine of Pure Love, 

I the disinterested love of God for His own sake 
1 a ^ one i and one of the first also to combine with 
1 her teaching on love the doctrine of Kadif the 
unveiling, to the lover, of the Beatific Vision. 

’ <*' bl ''srap h y- Chief biographies: 
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Mas. Add. 23,369, fol. 50 sqq.\ al-Sha'rani , 
al-Tabakat al-kabra , Cairo 1299, p. 56; Djami. 
Nafahat al-Uns , ed. Nassau-Lees, p. 716 sqq. — 
Chief references to teaching: al-Ghazali, 
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Kalabadhl, Kitab al-Taarrttf, ed. Arberry, Cairo 
1934, p. 73, 121; al-Kushairi, Risala , Bulak 
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Cairo 1310, i. 103, 156 sqq.- ii. 40, 57 sq. — 
For a detailed account of life and teaching, 
with full references, cf. Margaret Smith, Rabda 
the Mystic and her Fellow-saints in Islam , 
Cambridge 1928. (Margaret Smith) 

RABIB al-DAWLA Abu Mansur b. AbI 
Shupja c Muhammad b. al-Husain, a vizier. 
When the vizier Abu Shudja c Muhammad al- 
Rudhrawari [q. v.] made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 481 (1089) he appointed his son Rablb al-Dawla 
and the nakib al-nukabbP Tirad b. Muhammad 
al-Zainabl his deputies and in 507 (1113 — 1114) 
on the death of Abu ’ 1 -Kasim c Ali b. Fakhr al- 
Dawla Muhammad b. Djahir [see the article 1BN 
irjAHlR, 3] Rablb al-Dawla was appointed vizier 
of the caliph al-Mustazhir [q. v.]. In Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 
5 1 1 (April 1118) the fourteen year old Mahmud 
b. Muhammad succeeded his father as Saldjuk 
sultan and, when he was looking around for an 
able vizier, he was recommended to choose some 
one who had had the necessary training in the 
service of the caliph ( min tarbiyat dar al-khilafa ), 
because there was no suitable man in the train 
of the young sultan. The choice therefore fell upon 
Rablb al-Dawla who was at once summoned from 
Baghdad to Isfahan and, as we know’ from al- 
Bundari also, proved himself in every way fit for 
his difficult task. But his tenure of office was of 
shoit duration: he died in Rabi‘ I 513 (June — 
July 1 1 19); according to another statement he 
died as early as 512 (1118 — 1119). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir, u!-Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg), x. in, 349, 373, 387, 394; Houtsma, 
Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des Seldyou- 
cides , ii. 1 1 5— 126. (K. V. Zettersteen) 

RABITA. [See Ribat.] 

RADA C or Rida c , also Rada c a (a.), suckling; 
as a technical term, the suckling which produces 
the impediment to marriage of foster-kinship. 
It is to be supposed that the idea of foster-kin- 
ship was already prevalent among the ancient 
Arabs (cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia 2 , p, 176, 196, note 1); this is 
evident from, among other things, the way in 
which the prescription of the Kur’an regarding 
this is interpreted in Tradition. In Sura iv. 23, 
among the female relatives with whom marriage 
is forbidden are the foster-mother and the foster- 
sister. This must correspond exactly to the old 
Arab usage, which regarded blood-relationship also 
only in these two degrees as an impediment to 
marriage (cf. Robertson Smith, loc. citl). But as 
the Kur 3 an in the passage quoted extends the 
circle of prohibited relationships beyond that of 
blood-relationship, foster-kinship was treated ac- 
cordingly contrary to the unambiguous language 
of the passage. To justify this, it is frequently laid 
down in traditions, in keeping with the principle 
of the old Arab attitude, that foster-kinship is an 
impediment in the same degrees as blood-relation- 
ship. The isolated case, which is decisive for the 
principle, that of the prohibition of marriage with 
the daughter of a foster-brother, is brought into 


close personal relationship with the Prophet, 
Through the prohibition of marriage laid down in 
Tradition between the foster-children of two wives 
of the same man, relationship by marriage becomes 
included in foster-relationship, and in the tradition 
which expounds the verse of the Kurban quoted, 
foster-kinship is given among the impediments to 
marriage on the ground of relationships in law. 
As a justification for this prohibition it is stated 
that the semen gen i tale (which the milk has pro- 
duced) is the same; against the view that blood- 
relationship is not to be combined with foster- 
kinship, so that the brother of the husband of 
the foster-mother is not to be regarded as a foster- 
relation, there is a polemic in a tradition ( Kanz al- 
z Umrnal , iii., N°. 3911). The question of the amount 
of suckling necessary to produce foster-relationship 
is a very old point of dispute ; some traditions do 
not consider isolated sucks by the suckling or one 
or two acts of suckling as sufficient, others demand 
not less than seven acts of suckling, others again 
say that the child must be fed entirely; on the 
other side, one group of traditions says the pro- 
hibition of marriage is the same whatever the 
amount of suckling that has been given. There is 
even said to have been a passage in the Kur 3 an 
which in the older, later abrogated, version demanded 
ten feedings and in the later version five. This 
story which was obviously only intended to support 
this view is not trustworthy (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans , i. 253 sq . ; Kanz al z Ummal, 
N°. 3,923 sqq.). That the practice of suckling adults 
in order to establish an artificial foster-kinship 
existed is ceitain; it is recognised by several 
traditions and by others directly or indirectly denied 
(by the legal maxim : al-radifa min al-madjifa^ 
“suckling demands hunger 1 ’). The chief case for 
the validity of such an act of suckling is described 
as a privilege granted by the Prophet personally 
{Kanz al-Ummal, N°. 3,919) and even the suckling 
of children to establish an impediment to marriage 
is in an isolated case described as illegal (; ibid ., 
N°. 3,885). To prove foster-kinship many traditions 
are content with the testimony of the foster-mother 
with or even without oath or with the testimony 
of a woman simply or with that of a man and of one 
woman; in lefutation of this anomaly, obviously 
at one time permitted, another group of traditions 
demands the normal testimony of two men or of 
one man and two women. These points of difference 
found in tradition are continued in the differences 
of opinion among the older jurists. The views of 
the principal authorities are given in al-Shawkanl, 
Nail al-A'ii’tdr , Cairo 1345, vii. 113 sqq. The 
most important new point in dispute, discussed 
in this later period but scarcely touched upon in 
the traditions, is the period within which foster- 
kinship can be established by a child; sometimes 
it is said to be the period till weaning, some- 
times the whole of childhood without an exact 
limitation, sometimes the fixed period of two years, 
or 2 >/ 2 or 3 or 7 years; for the period of two years 
the authority of the Kurban is quoted, Sura ii. 233 
(“Mothers shall suckle their children two full years 
if they wish to carry through the suckling to its 
end”) (on the details cf. al-Shawk 3 ni, op. cit., 
p. 120). The four regular Sunni law-schools are’ 
agreed that foster-relationship exists between a 
man and all his descendants on the one side and 
his nurse, all her foster- and blood-relatives, her 
husband and all his foster- and blood-relations on 
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the other; on the other hand, no foster-relationship 
is assumed between a man and the ascendants or 
lateral relatives of his foster-brothers and sisters 
and between the nurse and the ascendants or 
lateral relatives of her foster-child. The Hanafls 
and the Malikls demand no definite minimum 
period, the Shafi e is however five acts of suckling. 
The period for feeding is with the Malikls (unless 
previously weaned), the Shafi'is and Hanbalis two 
years, with the Hanafls 2Y2 years; the Zahnis 
also recognised the suckling of an adult. To 
establish the foster-relationship the Shafi'is are 
content with the testimony of four women, the 
Malikls with the evidence of two, if the fact is 
well known, and the Hanafls with the evidence 
of one woman. 

Prominent Meccans have retained since before 
Islam to the present day the custom of having 
Beduin nurses for their children (cf. Lammens, La 
Mecqui a la veillt tie Vhegire , p. 101). The custom 
very common in the early period of Islam of 
hiring nurses in return for food and clothing has 
resulted in this arrangement, which is not m itself 
in accordance with the demands of the law, be- 
coming recognised. In one tradition it is recom- 
mended that gratitude should be shown to a nurse 
by giving her a slave, male or female. The suckling 
of children by the mother or a hired nurse in a 
case where the marriage is dissolved is fully- 
regulated on the basis of the Kur’anic passage, 
SQra ii. 233. 

Bibliography. Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition , s. v. Nursing; 
Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesctzes , 
p. 219; do., Handleidmg 3 , p. 185; Santillana, 
Istituzioni di diritto musulmano malichita , i. 
161; for the Imamis : Querry, Droit musulman , 
i. 657 sqq. _ (Joseph Schacht) 

RADHANPUR, a Muslim state in India 
now included in the Western India States Agency 
and situated to the south-west of PalanpOr. 

The rulers of Radhanpur trace their descent 
from a Muslim adventurer who came to India from 
Ispahan about the middle of the xviph century. 
His descendants became fa-oudjddrs and farmers 
of revenue in the Mughal province of Gudjarat 
[q. v.]. Early in the xviid h century Djawan Mard 
Khan Babi, the head of the family at that time, 
received a grant of Radhanpur and other districts 
(MiTdt-i Ahmadi, Ethe, N°. 3599, fol. 742). With 
the decline of the Mughal empire these districts 
passed into the hands of the Marathas, but the 
Babi family were confirmed in the possession of 
Radhanpur by Damadji Rao Gaekwar. 

British relations with Radhanpur date back to 
the year 1813 (Aitchison, vi , c.). Some years later 
the British were called upon to rid Radhanpur of 
plundering tribes from Sind who were committing 
serious depredations in the nawab’s territories. In 
return for this the nawab agreed to become a 
tributary of the British government, but a few years 
later this tribute was remitted because it was felt that 
the state was unable to bear the expense. After the 
Mutiny, in 1862, the ruler of Radhanpur received 
an adoption sanad from the governor-general 
{op. ct/., cii.). It was not until 1900 that the Ojora- 
warsai currency previously in use was discontinued 
and replaced by British currency. 

To-day Radhanpur covers an area of 1,1 50 square 
miles and supports a population of 70320 of 
whom only 8,435 are Muhammadans. The town 


of Radhanpur, the capital of the state, has a 
total population of 11,225, °f whom 3,694 are 
Muhammadans (1931 Census Report). 

B lb liog rap hy: see palanpUr. 

(C. Collin Davies) 

al-RADI BI ’LLAH, Abu ’l- c Abbas Ahmad 
(Muhammad) b. al-Muktadir, the twentieth 
c Abbasid caliph. He was born in Rabi c II 
297 (Dec. 909)5 his mother was a slave named 
Zalum. He was proposed for the caliphate im- 
mediately after the assassination of his father al- 
Muktadir [q. v.] but the choice fell upon al-Kahir 
[q. v.]. The latter had him thrown into prison; 
after the fall of al-Kahir, he was released and put 
upon the throne ( Dj umada I 322 = April 934). 
As his adviser in this difficult period al-Radi chose 
al-Muktadir’s vizier "All b. c Isa [see the art. IBN 
al-eJarrah, 2] who however asked to be excused 
on account of his great age, whereupon lbu Mukla 
[q. v.] was given the office. The most influential 
official however continued to be Muhammad b. 
Yakut [q. v.] and only after his fall in Djumada I 
323 (April 935) did Ibn Mukla gain control of 
the administration while the caliph himself fell 
completely into the background. But Ibn Mukla’s 
rule did not last long; in Djumada I 324 (April 
936) he was seized by al-Muzafiarb. Yakut, brother 
of the above-mentioned Muhammad, and the im- 
potent caliph had to dismiss him and in the same 
year summon the governor of Wasit and Basra, 
Muhammad b. Rahk [q. v.], to Baghad and entrust 
him with complete authority as amir ul-umara?. 
This meant a complete breach with the past; the 
caliph was only allowed to retain the capital and 
its immediate vicinity and to abandon all influence 
on the business of government, while Ibn Ra 3 ik 
in combination with his secretary decided all the 
more important questions. Ibn Ra’ik held power for 
nearly two years; his name was actually mentioned 
in the khutba for the reigning dynasty along with 
that of the caliph; in Dhu ’ 1 -Ka c da 326 (Sept. 
938) however, he was replaced by Bedjkem [q.v.]. 

To the financial difficulties and the constant 
quarrels of the viziers and emirs there was now 
added war with foreign foes. In 323 (935)al-RadI 
endeavoured to remove from office the governor 
of al-Mawsil Nasir al-Dawla [q. v.], but failed, and 
a few years later Bedjkem, accompanied by the 
caliph, attacked the Hamdanids in order to force 
them to pay tribute levied upon them but had to 
make peace because the fugitive Ibn Ra 3 ik suddenly 
appeared in Baghdad. The war with the Byzantines 
was also continued; the Hamdanids however in 
this war came forward as defenders of Islam. In 
Egypt Muhammad b. Tughdj founded the dynasty 
of the Ikhshidids [q. v.] and at the same time 
Bedjkem had to fight with the Buyids who were 
advancing on several sides and a few years later 
victoriously entered Baghdad. 

In the capital itself al-Radi had to take measures 
against the fanatical Hanbalis (323 = 935), who 
had many followers among the common people 
and committed all kinds of excesses. They entered 
private houses, destroyed musical instruments, ill- 
treated women singers, poured away wine that 
they found, interfered in business, annoyed passers- 
by in the streets, beat Shafi c is and generally behaved 
as arbitrarily as if they represented a kind of 
tribunal of the Inquisition. 

Al-RadI died in the middle of Rabl c I 329 (Dec. 
940) of dropsy. The Arab historians praise his 
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piety, justice, clemency and generosity as well as 
his interest in literature and it is said of him, for 
example (Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri, p. 380): “He 
was the last caliph, by whom a collection of poems 
exists, the last who retained his independence as 
a ruler, the last to preach a sermon from the 
pulpit on Fridays, the last to mix freely with his 
friends and to welcome men of learning, and the 
last who followed the principles of the earlier 
caliphs as regards rank, tokens of favour, servants 
and chamberlains”. This characterisation may well 
be correct in its main lines but al-Radi was not 
independent; he was on the contrary a ready tool 
in the hands of his viziers and emirs. 

Bibliography. 'Arlb (ed. de Goeje), p. 33, 
43-45. 57 , 79 - 92 - n6, 139, 155 , 168, 180, 

183, 185; al-Mas c udi, Murudj al- Dh ahab (ed. 
Paris), i. 166; viii. 308 — 344; ix. 31, 48, 52: 
do., al-Tanbih iv a ’ l-Ishraf (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 105, 122, 154, 174, 193, 388—397; Ibn 
al-Athlr, al-Kamil (ed. Tomberg), viii., see 
index; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Annales (ed. Reiske), ii. 
383 sqq . ; Ibn Khaldun. al- c Ibar. iii. 396 sqq . ; 
Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b. Taghrlbardl, al-Nudjum al- 
zdhira (ed. Juynboll and Matthes), ii., see index ; 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), 
p. 370 sq., 374. 379 — 385; Amedroz and Mar- 
goliouth, The Eclipse of the ' Ablmsid Caliphate , 
see index ; Hamd Allah Mustawfl-i Kazwlnl, 
Tairikh-i gitzida (ed. Browne), i. 339, 344-346. 
778, 788; al-Snll, Akhbar ar-Radl wal-Muttaki 
(ed. J. H. Dunne); Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, ii. 
65°, 655-678; Muir, The Caliphate^ its Rise, De- 
cline and Fall (new ed. by Weir), p. 569-572 ; Le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate. 
p. 155, 194 sq. (K. V. Zetterst£en 1 

RADIF. [See Redif.] 

RADJA. [See Rubju.] 

RADTAB (a.), the name of the seventh 
month in the Muslim calendar. In the 
Djahillya it introduced the summer half year until, 
as a result of the abolition of the intercalated 
months, the months ceased to fall regularly at the 
same season of the year [see al-muharram and 
nasi’]. The month was a sacred one; in it the 
'umra [q. v.], the essentially Meccan part of the pre- 
Muhammadan ceremonies of pilgrimage, took place. 
The peace of Allah therefore prevailed in it; the 
forbidden war which was fought in Radjab between 
Kuraish and Hawazin and in which the young Mu- 
hammad took part is called Fidjdr (perfidy) [q. v.]. 

In the Kur’an, as recorded in the article al- 
muharram, only “the” holy month is mentioned 
and not the four which have become traditional 
from the sole reference ix. 36. If the reference in 
Sura v. 2, is to the c umra we can therefore under- 
stand why the commentators in part identify the 
holy month mentioned in this verse with Radjab. 

In Islam the month attained great importance 
through the memory of the Prophet’s night journey 
to heaven which in later times was put on the 
27th of the month (on the original dates see 
mi'rapj). This night is therefore called Lailat al- 
Mi'radj and is celebrated with readings of the 
legends of the ascension. 

Bibliography. Wellhausen. Rests arab. 
Heidentumst, p. 97 sq . ; al-Biruni, Athdr , ed. 
Sachau, p. 60 sqq . ; Juynboll, Handbuch des 
isldmischcn Gesetzes, 1910, p. 131 sq . : the works 
mentioned in the books and articles quoted. 

(M. Plessner) 


RADJM (a.), the casting of stones- 
R-dj-tn is a Semitic root, derivatives from which 
] are found in the Old Testament with the meaning 
of “to stone, to drive away or kill by throwing 
stones” an abominable creature ; radjma is “a 
heap of stones, an assembly of men, cries, tumult”. 

— In Arabic, the root means “to stone, to curse”; 
radjam un . “heap of stones”, also means simply 
the stones placed upon tombs either as flagstones 
or in a heap, a custom which hadlth condemns 
and recommends that a grave should be level with 
the surface of the ground. On the hadlth of c Abd 
Allah b. Mughfal, it is discussed whether la turadj- 
djimu kabri means “do not build my grave in 
a mound” or “do not utter imprecations there”. 

— The lapidation and heaps of stones at Mina 
are called djamra , and djamarat al- l arab means 
the groups of Beduin tribes; we find there the 
two old meanings of the root which can be taken 
back to dj-m , in Arabic djamma and djarnd'a “to 
reunite”. The Arab grammarians derive djamra 
“lapidation” from djamarat al-'arab-, and we have 
to remember the double meaning of radjm and a 
metathesis from djamr(a) — radjm. 

In addition to the meaning of “ritual stoning 
as a punishment for fornication” , radjm means 
the casting of stones at Mina, which is one of 
the pre-Muhammadan rites preserved by Muhammad 
and inserted among the ceremonies of the pilgri- 
mage. We may here refer the reader to the 
articles djamra, HAPJEJ and mina with their 
bibliographies. 

The Kur’sn does not mention this rite; but it 
knows radjama in its Biblical sense of “stoning 
of prophets by unbelievers”, and also radjtm 
I (== mardjum ) as an epithet of Satan, “driven away 
and struck with projectiles of fire by the angels”, 
and lastly (xviii. 21) in an abstract sense which 
indicates a long semantic evolution. 

The rite of casting stones at Mina was regulated 
by hadlths in the classical collections. There is a 
model hadjdj , that of the Prophet which we find 
in the manuals of manasik al-hadjdj , e. g. in the 
Risala of Ibn Taimlya (cf. Rif'at, i. 89 saql). Some 
hadlths of archaic form (e.g. Bukhari, Nikah, 
b. 2; Salarn , b. I and 2: t Umda , viii. 480) show 
that Muhammad had to lay down rules for the 
essential question of the wukuf. , the culmination 
of the hadjdj. The Hums. i. e. the Kuraish and 
their allies, observed it at Djam' (Muzdalifa), in the 
haranr. the others, the 'Arab, at 'Arafa, outside 
of the haram of Mecca. Having to choose between 
his companions of two different origins, the 
Muhddjirun and the Ansar , Muhammad decided 
with the latter for c Arafa; but he retained a 
secondary wukuf at Muzdalifa, and the two ifdda , 
the new combination of rites culminating in the' 
throwing of stones at ‘Akaba. 

Situated at the bottom of the valley of Mina, 
on the slope of the defile towards Mecca, al- : Akaba 
is “not in Mina but it is its boundary on the side 
of Mecca” (< Umda , iv. 770) On the morning of 
the 10th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja the pilgrim goes down 
into the valley, passes without saluting them in 
front of the great , djamra, 500 yards farther on 
t e middle one, and 400 yards bevond he comes 
to djamrat al-'Akaba (Rif'at, i. 328). There he 
throws 7 stones and this is one of the four 
ceremonies which on the tenth dav are intended 
to remove his state of sanctity. He must also have 
his hair shaved ( halk ), sacrifice a victim (nahr) 
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and return in procession to Mecca ( ifada ). This 
last rite prepares the sexual deconsecration; the 
three others together abolish the prohibitions of 
the hadjdj but the legists are not agreed on the 
order in which they have to be accomplished. The 
hadiths say that the Prophet replied to the pilgrims 
who were worried, not having followed the order 
in which he had himself followed them: la haradja : 
“no harm (in that) 1 ’ (Bukhari, Hadjdj. b. 125, 130 
etc.). It is explained that the Prophet on this day 
of rejoicing did not wish to hurt the feelings of 
the ignorant Beduins. We may imagine that these 
'‘Arab did not follow the customs of the Kuraish 
and that Muhammad had neither the time nor 
the inclination to impose his own choice between 
the varying customs. 

Muhammad began with the lapidation at al- 
Akaba. After the halk, the sacrifice and the ifada . 
he returned to spend the night in Mina. Then on 
the 11^ 1 2th a nd 13 th , he cast 7 stones at the 
three djamarat ending with that of al- c Akaba. 
The pilgrims imitating him ought therefore to 
throw 7 (7 X 3) 3 = 70 stones. But in general 

they take advantage of the liberty (rukhsa) given 
them by the hadlth to leave Mina finally on the 
I2* h and therefore only to throw 7 + (7 X 2) 3 = 
49 stones. It is probable that there was no ancient 
usage; the presence of the bodies of the sacrificial 
victims made Mina a horrible place. It is difficult 
to see how Wavell ( Pilgrim , p. 202) threw 63 stones, 
i. e. (7 X 3) 3 ; this is however the number of 
victims which, according to tradition, Muhammad 
sacrificed with his own hand, one for each year 
of his life. 

The stoning of al- c Akaba is done on the 10 th 
by the pilgrims in tyrant \ those of the three days 
following by the deconsecrated pilgrims. The whole 
business is not a fundamental element of the 
pilgrimage ( rukn ). 

Little stones are thrown, larger than a lentil, 
but less than a nut, what the old Arabs called 
hasa ’ l-khadhf which weie thrown either with the 
fingers or with a little lever of wood forming a 
kind of sling ( m ikhdh afa : Tirmidhl, iv. 123). A 
hadith forbids this dangerous game, which might 
knock out an eye but is not strong enough to 
kill an enemy : it must therefore have had something 
magical or pagan in its character. The stones have 
to be collected of the proper size and not broken 
from a rock. Gold, silver, precious stones etc. are 
condemned; but some texts allow, in addition to 
date-stones, a piece of camel-dung or a dead 
sparrow which we find are the means used by 
the women of the Djahiliya at the end of their 1 
period of isolation to remove the impurity of their , 
widowhood and prepare a new personality. — It ; 
is recommended that the 7 stones for the lapidation 
of al- c Akaba should be gathered at the maslfar \ 
al-haram at Muzdalifa, outside of Mina. As a rule : 
the 63 others are gathered in the valley of Mina, i 
but outside of the mosque and far from the 
djamarat to avoid their having already been used 
(Ibn Taimlya, p. 383). Besides it is thought that 
stones accepted by Allah are carried away by 
angels. — Stones collected but not used should 
be buried; they have assumed a sacred character 
which makes them dangerous. 

The model pilgrimage of the Prophet fixed the 
time of the djamrat al- c Akaba for the day of the 
IQth - It shows him beginning the ifada of Muzdalifa 
after the prayer at dawn ( fadjr ) and casting the 


stones after sunrise. But by survival of an ancient 
custom more than for reasons of convenience 
other times are allowed by law. Al-Shafi c i, against 
the three other imams, permits the c Akaba ceremony 
before sunrise (Rifat, i. 1 1 3) ; in general, the time 
is extended to the whole morning ( duha n ), till 
afternoon (zazvdl), till sunset, till night, till the 
morning of the day following: these infractions 
of the normal routine are atoned for by a sacrifice 
or alms, varying with the diffeient schools. — The 
djamarat of the three days of the tashrik take 
place in the zawal : here again there are various 
opinions (Bukhari, Hadjdj , b. 1 34). — In fixing the 
time of the lapidations the law has always en- 
deavoured to avoid any Muslim rite, e. g. prayer, 
coinciding with one of the three positions of the 
sun by day, rising, noon, setting. A. J. Wensinck 
has shown ( E . /., ii. 200) the probability of the 
solar character of the pagan hadjdj. 

Muhammad made his lapidation at al- c Akaba 
from the bottom of the valley, mounted on his 
camel, turned towards the djajnra , with the KaT>a 
on his left and Mina on his right, standing at a 
distance of five cubits (eight feet). But there are 
other possible positions. — Rifat (i. 328) gives the 
djamra the following dimensions: 10 feet high 
and 6 feet broad on a rock 5 feet high (see the 
photographs, ibid'). It is said to have been removed 
at the beginning of Islam and replaced in 240 
(854 — 855) (Azraki, p.212). — Muhammad made 
the lapidations of the other two djamarat on foot 
turning towards the kibla. In brief, the stones are 
cast in the attitude one happens to be in. The 
position facing the Great Devil is explained by 
the nature of the ground, but it would also be 
in keeping with the idea of a curse cast in the 
face of a fallen deity. The position which makes 
the pilgrim turn towards the Ka c ba is due to the 
Muslim legend of the tempter Satan and to the 
rule of the takblr which will be explained below'. 

According to the sunna , the stones are placed 
on the thumb and bent forefinger and thrown, one 
by one, as in the game of marbles. However the 
possibility of the stones having been thrown 
together in a handful has been foreseen, and it 
was decided that this should only count as one 
stone and that the omission could be made good. 
— The stone should not be thrown violently nor 
should one call “look out ! look out !*’ (Tirmidhl, 
iv. 136), a pagan custom which the modern Reduins 
still retained quite recently (Rifat, i. 89). It seems 
that Muhammad put some strength into it for he 
raised his hand “to the level of his right eyebrow” 
(Tirmidhi, iv. 135) and showed his armpit (Bukhari, 
Hadjdj, b. 141). 

In Islam the casting of each stone is accompanied 
by pious formulae. It is generally agreed that the 
talbiya is no longer pronounced at c Arafa or at 
least before the lapidation of al- c Akaba (Bukhari, 
Hadjdj , b. 101); some writers however approve 
of it after al- Akaba. The tahlll and tasblh are 
permitted, but it is the takblr which is recommended 
(Ibn Taimlya, p. 382; Bukhari, Hadjdj , b. 138 
and 143)* _ The spiritual evolution of the rites 
even sees in this the essential feature of the rite, 
the throwing of the stone and the figure formed 
in throwing, it by the thumb and forefinger forming 
an ukd which represents 70, being no more than 
symbolical and mnemonical gestures. “The throwing 
of the stones was only instituted to cause the 
name of God to be repeated” (Tirmidhl, iv. 139). 
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To Ghazali (/^yiz 3 , i. 192) it is an act of submission 
to God and of resistance to Satan who seeks to 
turn man away from the fatigues of the hadjd ) 
but the rite is without rational explanation min 
gkairi hazz ltL li 'Irakli -tea ’ l-nafsi flhi (cf. Gold- 
ziher, Richtungen , p. 252). — The devout man 
adds a prayer (a'« c a J ) which is as a rule quasi- 
ritual. The usual one is: Allahumma 'dg^alhu 
hadjdjan mabrur an u'a-dhanb an m agh fui an tva- 
sa'y an mashkur an “Lord, make this pilgrimage 
a pious one, pardon our sins and recompense our 
efforts !”. There is, as matter of fact, after the 
stoning a halt, a wtikiif before the two higher 
djamarat , that at the second being especially long : 
the duration is calculated by the recitation of the 
sura of the Cow (II), or of Joseph (XII), or of 
the family of Tmran (III) by altering the indication 
in the hadith (Bukhari, Hadjdj, b. 135, 136 and 
137). This would take the place of an ancient 
ceremony of imprecation. 

Breaches of the rules for the performance of these 
diverse ceremonies, especially as regards the number 
of stones thrown and the time when they are 
thrown ( c C’mda, iv. 767 sqq . ; Rif'at, i. 113), are 
punished by atonements the exact nature of which 
the legists delight to vary from the sacrifice of 
a victim to the giving of a mudd of food in alms. 

The Muslim teachers have sought to explain 
the lapidations of Mina. Some exegists (e.g. Tabari, 
Tafsir , xxv. 167) have seen quite clearly that they 
represent ancient rites and have compared the 
ratny of the tomb of Abu Ridjal. Others are known, 
for example at the well of Dhu ’ 1 -Hulaifa (Lammens, 
Betyles , p. 94). The works quoted (£. I.) show 
the spread of this rite and the cases in which we 
are certain that it is a question of the driving 
away or the expulsion of evil: they might be 
further added to. Stones used to be thrown behind 
an individual whom one wished never to return 
(HamadhanI, Makamat , ed. Bairut, p. 23). At 
Alexandria, tired people used to go and lie down 
on a fallen pillar, throw 7 stones behind them 
on a pile “like that of Mina”, then go away quite 
recuperated (Kalkashandl, Stibh al-A‘sha, iii. 322). 
But comparisons would take us out of Arabia (Lods, 
Proph'etes d’ Israel^ p. 3 54 )- 

Popular legend has connected the lapidation 
like many other rites with Abraham. It was Abraham 
or Hagar or Ishmael or even Muhammad that Satan 
wished to deter from accomplishing the rites of the 
hadjdj and who chased him away with stones. If 
we conclude that he is radjim , we are some way 
to the explanation of Sura Ixvii. 5 (cf. above). 

One would like to be able to locate the lapi- 
dations among the rites of the pre-lslamic pilgrimage. 
One would first have to have a clear idea of the 
meaning and details of the ceremonies and of the 
part played by lapidations and sacred piles of 
stones in Semitic and Mediterranean antiquity. — 
Stoning seems to have been a rite of expulsion 
of evil which coincided with the deconsecration 
of the pilgrim and seems to protect his return to 
everyday life. It is possible that lapidations at 
one time followed the sacrifices which perhaps 
took place at c Arafa and Muzdalifa. 

Bibliography. Add to the Bibliographies 
of the articles quoted: Ibrahim Rif'at Pasha, 
Mi-Pat al-Haramain , Cairo 1344, 2 vols. ; Ibn 
Taimlya, Risdlat Mandsik al-Hadjdj, dans Madj- 
tnidat al-Rasajil al-kabra , Cairo 1323, ii. 355. 

(Gaudefroy-Demombynes) 


RADJPUTS, inhabitants of India, who 
claim to be the modern representatives 
of the Kshatriyas of ancient tradition. (From 
the Sanskrit rddjaputra “a king’s son”. For the 
connection between Radjanya and Kshatriya see 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , i., s. v. Ksatriya). 
The term Radjput has no racial significance. It 
simply denotes a tribe, clan, or warlike class, the 
members of which claim aristocratic rank, a claim 
generally reinforced by Brahman recognition. 

The origin of the Radjputs is a problem which 
bristles with difficulties. The theory which at 
present holds the field is that propounded by 
Bhandarkar, Smith and Crooke. According to this 
theory the Radjputs can be divided into two main 
classes, the foreign and the indigenous. The foreign 
clans, such as the Cauhans, Calukyas, and Gurdjaras, 
are the descendants of invaders of the v and vi'h 
centuries of the Christian era. The indigenous 
Radjputs include the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, 
the Rathors of Radjputana proper, and the Candels 
and Bundelas of Bundelkhand. 

The theory that certain Radjput clans are of 
foreign extraction is chiefly based on Radjput legends 
and folklore according to which there are three 
branches of Radjputs: the SQradjbansi, or Solar 
race; the Candrabansi, or Lunar race; and the 
Agni Kula, or Fire-group. The legend relates how 
the Agni Kula Radjputs, that is, the Cauhans, 
Calukyas, Parihars (Pratiharas), and the Pramara, 
originated in a fire-pit around Mount Abu in 
southern Radjputana. From this it has been con- 
cluded that the four clans in this group are related 
and that the fire-pit represents a rite of purgation 
by which the taint of foreign extraction was removed. 
Since these writers believed the Parihars to he 
invaders of Gtidjar stock, it was concluded that 
the other three Agni Kula clans were also invaders. 

According to Smith the Gudjaras were invaders 
who founded a kingdom around Mount Abu. In 
time the rulers of this kingdom who were know'n 
as Gurdjara-Pratiharas conquered Kanawdj and 
became the paramount power in northern India about 
800 a.d. Smith contends that the Pratiharas were a 
clan of the Gurdjara tube. This seems to be the chief 
evidence produced by these writers for the foreign 
extraction of certain Radjput clans. 

It seems wrong to base this theory of foreign 
descent principally upon the Agni Kula legend, for 
Waidya and other writers have proved this to be a 
myth first heard of in the Frithwh ddj-raisa of the 
poet Cand who could not have composed this work 
before the xii th century A. p. Recent research has 
brought to light the fact that the inscriptions of 
the Pratiharas and Cauhans before the xiith century 
represent them as Solar Radjputs, while the Calukyas 
are represented as of the Lunar race. The Agni 
Kula legend does not therefore deserve the pro- 
minence given to it by Smith and other writers. 
Even the contention that the Pratiharas were a 
branch of the Gurdjara tribe has met with much 
hostile criticism. 

According to the orthodox Hindu view the 
Radjputs are the direct descendants of the Kshatriyas 
of the Vedic polity, but this claim is based on 
fictitious genealogies. The Kshatriyas of ancient 
India disappear from history and this can probably 
be explained by invasions from Central Asia which 
shattered the ancient Hindu polity. It is accepted 
that these invading hordes, such as the Vueh-ci 
and Hunas, became rapidly Hinduized, and that 
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their leaders assumed Kshatriya rank and were 
recognized as such. Out of this chaos arose a new 
Hindu polity with new rulers, and the families 
of invaders which became supreme were recognized 
as Kshatriyas or Radjputs. In later times many 
chiefs of the so-called aboriginal tribes also as- 
sumed the title of Radjput. 

It is therefore safe to assert that the Radjputs 
are a very heterogeneous body and probably contain 
some survivors of the older Kshatriyas. A mass 
of legend arose assigning to the various septs a 
descent from the sun and the moon, or from the 
heroes of the epic poems. These are the legendary 
pedigrees recorded in great detail by Tod. The 
main argument which can be brought forward in 
support of the foreign descent of certain Radjput 
clans is the incorporation of foreigners into the 
fold of Hinduism to which the whole history of 
India bears testimony. Even though the Agni Kula 
legend be discredited it is still possible to argue 
that the Radjputs are not a race. Anthropologically 
they are definitely of mixed origin. That some 
Radjputs were of foreign origin can be proved by 
the acceptance of the Hunas in the recognized 
list of Radjput tribes. 

Whatever may be the origin of the Radjputs 
we know that disorder and political disintegration 
followed the death of Harsha, and that until the 
Muslim invasions of northern India the chief , 
characteristic of this period was the growth and 
development of the Radjput clans. Except for about 
two hundred years, when the Gurdjara-Pratiharas 
were the paramount power in Hindustan, there 
was constant internecine warfare between the 
various Radjput kingdoms. This weakness con- 
siderably facilitated the Muslim conquest. It was 
not however until the days of Muhammad of Ghor 
that the Radjput dynasties in the plains were 
finally overthrown [see above, iii. 742b]. Driven 
from Dihli and Kanawdj they retreated into modern 
Radjputana where they eventually built up a strong 
position and were able to resist the Muslim in- 
vader, for it cannot be said that the Sultans of 
Dihli ever really subdued the Radjputs of Radj- 
putana. Nevertheless, throughout this period there 
was constant warfare, fortresses and strongholds 
frequently changing hands. The Radjputs nearest 
to Dihli were naturally the weakest because the 
eastern frontier of Radjputana was exposed to 
attack. The Sultans of Dihli appear to have realized 
the value of communications with the western 
coast and we find that the route between Dihli 
and Gudjarat via Adjmer was usually open to 
imperial armies. The chief menace to the Radjputs 
was not from Dihli but from the independent Mus- 
lim kingdoms of Gudjarat [q. v.] and Malwa [q. v.]. 

The outstanding feature of the period from the 
end of the so-called Saiyid rule to the final in- 
vasion of Babur was the growth of Radjput power 
in northern India under Rana Sanga of Mewar. 
Taking advantage of the weakness of the Lodis 
under Ibrahim [q. v.] and of the war between 
Gudjarat and Malwa he had extended his sway 
over the greater part of modern Radjputana. The 
battle of Khanua in 1527-, when Babur shattered 
his power, marks a turning-point in the history of 
Muslim rule in India, for the Radjputs never 
again attempted to regain their lost dominions on 
the plains and contented themselves with remaining 
on the defensive. After Khanua the place of the 
Sesodias in Radjput politics was taken by the 


Rathors, the growth of whose power under Maldeo 
of Mar war was facilitated by the struggle between 
Humayun [q. v.] and Sher Shah. Akbar’s Radjput 
policy was based on conquest and conciliation. 
The fall of Citor and Ranthambhor made him 
master of the greater part of Radjputana, with 
the exception of Mewar which was not completely 
subdued until the reign of Djahanglr [q. v.]. The 
reversal of Akbar’s conciliatory policy produced 
the great Hindu reaction of Awrangzeb’s reign, 
when, faced at the same time with the Radjputs 
of the north and the Marathas of the Deccan, 
Awrangzeb [q. v.] was unable to concentrate on 
either campaign. But internal dissensions once 
more prevented the Radjputs from taking advantage 
of the decline of Mughal power, and, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, they proved no 
match for the Marathas who easily overran their 
country. It was not until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century when the British were at war 
with the Marathas that they entered into political 
relations with the Radjput states. Before the end 
of the year 1S18 the group of states which now* 
comprise Radjputana had been taken under British 
protection. 

To-day India contains 10,743,091 Radjputs 
distributed throughout the country as follows : 
United Provinces, 3,756,936; Pandjab, 2,351,650: 
Bihar and Orissa, 1,412,440; Radjputana, 669,516; 
Central Provinces and Berar, 506,087 ; Gwalior, 
393,076; Central India, 388,942; Bombay, 352,01 6; 
Djammu and Kashmir, 256,020: Western India 
States, 227,153; Bengal, 156,978; Baroda, 94,893; 
and Haidarabad 88,434 (193 1 Census Report). It 
will be noted that in Radjputana only 669,516 
Radjputs are to be found out of a total population 
of 11,225,712. The states of Radjputana are ruled 
by Radjputs, with the exception of Tonk which 
is Muslim, and Bharatpur and Dholpur which are 
Djat. The chief Radjput clans in Radjputana are 
the Rathor, Kachwaha, Cauhan, Djadon, Sesodia. 
Ponwar, Parihar, Ton war and Djhala. RadjasthanT 
is the mother tongue of 77 per cent, of the in- 
habitants of this area. It is interesting to note 
that in some parts of India Radjputs have embraced 
Islam, as for example the Manhas, Katils, and 
Salahria of the Pandjab. 

Bibliography : In addition to the standard 
woiks on the history of India: C. U. Aitchison, 
Treaties , Engagements , and Sanads , vol. iii., 1909; 
D. R. Bhandarkar, Gurjaras , in J. B. B. R. A. S., 
vol. xxi., 1902 — 1904; W. Crooke, Rajputs ana 
Mahrattas , in J. R. Anthropological Institute , xi., 
1910; K. D. Erskine, The Western Rajputana 
States , 1909; R. C. Majumdar, The Gurjara-Prati- 
haras , in Journal of the Department of Letters , 
Calcutta University, vol. x., 1923; M. S. Mehta, 
Lord Hastings and the Indian States , 1 930 ; 
G. H. Ojha, Rajputane Ka Itihas , fasc. i., 
Adjmer 1925; ii., 1927; B. N. Reu, History 
of the Rashtrakutas ( Rathodas ), Jodhpur 1933; 
A. H. Rose, Glossary of the Tribes and Castes 
of the Punjab and North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince, vol. iii., s. v. Rajputs, 1914; R. V. Russell, 
Tribes and Castes of the Central Pr ovine w, vol. iv., 
1916; V. A. Smith, The Gurjaras of Rajputana 
and Kanauj , in J. R.A.S., 1909 ; J. Tod, Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 3 vols., 1920; C. 
V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India , 
3 vols., Poona 1921 — 1926. 

(C. Collin Davies) 
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RAF'. [See Rapa.] I 

RAFl c al-DIN, Havvlana Shah Muhammad, j 
b. Shah WalI Allah b. c Abd al-Rahim al-'OmarI 
(after the Caliph ‘Omar b. al-Khattab), was born 
in 1163 (1750) in Dihll, in a family which enjoyed 
the highest reputation in Muslim India for learning 
and piety, from the xviiith century onwards, and 
produced a number of eminent 'ulamid up to the 
“Mutiny” (see Siddik Hasan Khan. Ithaf al-Nubaltf 
Cawnpur 1288, p. 296 sq. ; J. A. S. S xiii. 
310). He studied hadlth with his father, who was 
the most celebrated traditionist in his time, in 
India. 

After the death of his father in 1176, he was 
brought up by his elder brother Shah c Abd al- 
‘Azlz (1159 — 1239=1746 — 1823) with whom he 
completed his studies in the usual sciences, being 
specially interested in hadlth , kalam and uslil. 
When about twenty, he entered upon his career as j 
mufti and mtidarris , and later succeeded in these 
capacities his brother and teacher, who, in his 1 
old age, had lost his eye-sight, and had in- 
different health. He died on the 6*h Shawwat 1233 
(Aug. g, 1818), at the age of 70 (lunar years), ! 
of cholera, and was buried in their family grave- 
yard outside the city of Dihll. 

He wrote about 20 works, mostly in Arabic 
and Persian, and a few in Urdu. He is praised 
for the subtlety of his ideas and the conciseness 
of his style. Among his works are : 

In Urdu: t. a translation of the Kur’an, inter- 
linear to the Arabic text, which it follows closely 
and faithfully. He and his brother ‘Abd al-Ksdir 
(q. v.] were the pioneers in this field, though their 
work was considerably facilitated by their father, 
Shah Wall Allah’s Persian translation of the Kur’an 
(entitled Path at- Rahman fi Tardjamat al-KuPan). 
The first edition of Shah Rafi‘ al-Din’s translation 
appeared in Calcutta in 1254 (1838 — 1839) and 
another, in 1266 (1849 — 1850). For some of its 
numerous editions (from 1866 onwards) see Blum- 
hardt. Cat. of the Hindustani Printed Rooks of 
the Libr. of the British Museum , London 1889, : 
p. 290 sq., and the Supplement to the same, London 
1909, p. 403. : 

In Arabic: 2. 7 akmil al-Sina' a or Tabnll li- 
Sind' at al-Adhhdn . dealing with a. logic, b. tahsjl , 
i. e. principles of dialectics, teaching, learning, 
authorship and self-study, c. Mabdhith min al- 
Umur al- l dmma (some metaphysical discussions! 
and, d. Tatbik al-Arcf (1. e. an enquiry into the 
causes and the criteria for judging conflicting 
opinions in religious matters). A considerable 
portion of the work has been quoted in the Abdjad 
al- ( Ulum, p. 127 — 135 and 235 — 270; 3. Mukad- 
dimat al-Ilni ; see Ab.lfab al-Ulilm, p. 124: 

4. Risalat al-Mahabba , a discourse on the all- 
pervading nature of love; see Abdjad aNUlum , 
p. 254: 5. Tafsir Ayat al-NTir, a commentary on 
Sura xxiv. 35; 6. Risalat al-' A rud wa Y- Ka hya : 
see Abdjad , p. 915; 7. Danish al-Bdtil , dealing 
with some abstruse problem- of the c ilm al-hakaik: 
8. a gloss on Mir Zahid al-Harawi’s commentary 
on Kutb al-Dm al-Razi’s Risalat al-Tasawwurat 
wa 'l-Tasdikat ( see Brockelmann. ii. 209); 9. Ibtai 
al-Barahin al-hikmiya "aid Usui al-Htikamdf . 
Nrs. 4 — 9 are unpublished. 

In Persian: 10. Kiydmet Nameh (Lahore 
1339; Haidarabad, undated ed.), on the last judgment, 
also called Mahshar Nameh (see Browne’s Supple- 
mentary Handlist , p. 189). For the two poetical 


versions, in Urdu, of this popular work, viz., 
Athdr-i Mahshar (chronogrammatic name, which 
gives 1250 as the date of composition), and Athar-i 
Kiydmet , see Sprenger, Oudh Catalogue , p. 624, 
and Blumhardt, Catal ., p. 290, and for an Urdu 
prose version, Kiydmet Nameh or Dafb al-Akhirat , 
see Blumhardt, loc. cit . ; 11. Fatawa , Dihll 1322: 
12. Madjmufa Tis c RastLil, Dihll 1314, small 
treatises on religious and mystical topics ; 13. Shark 
al-Sudur bi-Sharh Hal al-Mawtd wa ’ l-Kubur , an 
eschatological work, covering ff. 2002 of a small 
size, in a MS. copy in the Dar al-Tlum, Deoband, 
which institution also possesses the MS. of his 
14. Latd'if K ha ms a. a mystical work (ff. 32). 

Bibliography: Besides the references given 
above, Malfuzdt Shah "Abd al-"Aziz Muhaddith 
Dihla-.vi (composed 1233), Meerut 1314, p. 79 , 83 
sq. ; Muhammad b. Yahya (commonly known as 
al-Muhsin) al-Tirhutf, al-YanS al-djani fi Asdnul 
al-Shaikh ' Abd al-Ghanl (lithogr. on the margin 
of the Kash f a l- As tar ‘ an Ridjal Mcfani ’ l-Athar , 
and composed in Medina in 1280 [1863]), Deo- 
band 1349, p. 75; Siddik Hasan Khan. Abdjad 
al- c Ulum, Bhopal 1295, p. 124, 914 sq., and 
other places mentioned in the article; Karim 
al-Din, Far a' id al-Dahr , Dihll 1847, p. 410; 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Athar al-Sanadid, Dihll 
1270, p. 106; Fakir Muhammad Djihlami, 
Hadtfik al-Hanafiya , Lucknow 1891. p. 469: 
Rahman ‘All, Tadkkira ‘ Ulamdi -i Hind , Luck- 
now 1914, p. 66 (and p. 4, 24, 51, 63, 223. 
276 for notices etc. of the Shah’s sons and 
pupils): Bashir al-Din Ahmad, Wdkfat Dihll , 
Agra 1918, ii. 5881-7 : Garcin de Tassy , Histoire 
de la littirature Hindoue et Hindoustanie , 2 n d 
ed., Paris 1870, ii. 548 sq . ; Saksena, History 
of Urdu Literature , Allahabad 1 927, p. 253; 
M dar if (an Urdu monthly published from 
A'zamgarh, India) for Nov. 1928, p. 344 sqq.\ 
The Oriental College Magazine, L.ahore (an Urdu 
quarterly) for Nov. 1925, p. 42 — 49 (life, in- 
cluding a biogr. notice from the unpublished 
Nuzhat al-Khawatir by Maw. ‘Abd al-Haiy of 
Lucknow, and a list of works). 

(Muhammad Shafi‘) 

al-RAGHIB vi.-ISFAHANI, Abu ’i.-Kasim ai.- 
Husaix b. Muhammad ti. al-Mufaiidai. (according 
to others: al-Fadl, in al-Suvuti, Iol cit., wrongly : al- 
Mufaddal b. Muhammad), Arab theological 
writer, of the details of whose life nothing is 
known beyond that he died at the beginning of the 
vi'h (xiidi) century, perhaps in 502 (1108). Some 
regarded him as a Mu'tazill but Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi in his Asds al-Takdis established his orthodoxy. 
His work was concerned with lym’anic exegesis 
and edifying literature. His studies on the KuFan 
from which al-Baidawi is said to have taken a 
great deal were opened with a Risdla munabbiha 
• aid Fawd' id al-KuPdn now lost, perhaps identical 
with the Mukaddimat al- Tafsir, pr. at Cairo 1329 
at the end of ‘Abd al-Djabhar’s Tanzih al-Kurfm 
' <mi 'l-Matifin. He next compiled an excellent 
dictionary of the Kur 3 an arranged alphabetically 
according to the initial letters entitled Kitdb 
Mufraddt Alfdz al-KuFdn, which in addition to 
the MSS. mentioned in G. A. L., i. 289, survives 
in many others in Stambul (see e g. M. 0 ., vii. 
to6, 127) and in Bankipore (Cat., xviii. 1484) 
and under the title al-Mufraddt fi Gharlb al- 
ly ur'dn was printed on the margin of Ibn al-Athir’s 
Xihaya . Cairo 1322 and edited by Muhammad 
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al-Zuhrl al-Ghumrawi. Cairo 1324. In the preface 
he holds out the prospect of a second work which 
was to deal with the synonyms of the Kur'an (al~ 
Alfdz al-mutaradifa c ala 'l-Mifna ’ l-tt'ahid r i'a - 
via bainahd min al-Fnruk al-ghamida). The Tafsir 
al-KuFan, Aya Sofia 212, perhaps came to be 
compiled in this way. The reference might how- 
ever be to the Du 1 rat al-Ta’wil, on the Kur’an 
verses found in more than one passage although 
expressed differently, Br. Mus. Or. 5784 ( Descriptive 
List, by A. G. Ellis and E. Edwards, p. 3) which 
is probably identical with the Hall Mutashdbihat 
al- Kur'dn . Stambul, Raghib 180. As a quotation 
in the preface shows he had already written his 
principal work on ethics Kitdb al-DharV-a ild 
Makdrim al-Sharfa. before the Kitdb Mufraddt \ 
al-Ghazzall is said to have always had a copy of 
this by him. In addition to the MSS. mentioned 
in G. A. L. it is also preserved in Br. Mus., Or. 
7016 ( Descr . List , N°. 62) and in Stambul (see 
e. g. M.O.. vii. 101 — 102; M. F. O. B.. v. 469) 
and printed Cairo 1299 (’Sarkis 1899), t324- The 
A itdb Tafs'il al-Nastfatain wa- Tahsil al-Sdadatain 
pr. Cairo n. d., ed. by Tahir al-Djaza’irl from the 
Jerusalem MS. Khalidiya, N°. 72, 3 , of 963 A. H.. 
Bairut 1319, 1323 is a companion woik: on both 
works see Asm Palacios, Abcnhazam de Cordoba , 
ii. 19. His most popular book was the work on 
adab: Muhddardt al-Udaba : soa-M uhdwarat al- 
SinfarK 10a ’ l-BulaghTd or simply Kitdb al-Mu- 
hadaidt. which is divided into 25 hudud , which 
are again divided into fusTtl and abzvdb, which 
deal with the usual adab themes beginning with 
intelligence and stupidity and ending with angels, 
djinns and animals in quotations in prose and 
verse; in addition to the MSS. mentioned in G. 
A. I.., it is also preserved in Stambul Selim Agha. 
N°. 987; Damascus, ‘Umumlya, Sidjill, 86, s , 7 : 
in Cairo, Fihris 2 , iii. 334. A synopsis by al-Suyutl, 
ibid , p. 345; an anonymous Berlin, N°. 8350 and 
Damascus, lot. cit., 86, g . In Europe the work 
was first made known in the part edited by G. 
Flugel as “Der vertraute Gefahrte des Einsamen 
in schlagfertigen Gegenreden von Abu Mansur 
Abdulmelik ben Mohammed ben Ismail Ettsealibi 
aus Nisabur mit einem Vorwort von ]os. v. Hammer” 
Vienna 1829 (see Gildemeister, Z D.M.G., xxxiv. 
171). The work (with Ibn Hidjdja’s Thamarat 
al-Aivrdk on the margin) in 2 vols., is printed in 
Bulak 1284, 1287, 1305 ; Cairo (without the edition 
on the margin) 1310, 1324, 1326. Ibrahim Zaidan 
published in Cairo in 1902 a synopsis, which only 
contains 12 hudud , which lacks 10 and 13 of the 
Vienna MS., and is abbreviated in other ways. A 
Persian translation entitled al-Kawddir by Mu- 
hammad Salih b. Muhammad Bakir al-Kazwini is 
in Teheran (see V. Ettessami, Cat... de’ la Biblio- 
theque die Madjless. ii. 308). Lastly there is also 
an Adab al-Shitrandj in Kasan (see Menzel, in 
Isl., xvii. 94). The work on adab: Tahkik al-Baydn 
(on language and writing, ethics, dogmatics and 
philosophy, l ulTem al-a-wa’il) cited in the preface 
of the Kitdb al-Sharfa is found in Mashhad, 5 
(Okta T, Fihrist-i Kutubkhdna-i mubdraka-i Asitani 
Kudsi Ridawi. 1845, 1. 24, X°. 56). 

Paleography: al-Suyutl, Bughyat al- 
Wu at , p. 396 ; al-Dhahabi, Tabakdt al-Mufas- 
iirin (Cod. Bankipore), fol. 121b; Muhammad 
Bakir al-Khwansari, Ra-wdat al-Djandt , p. 249 • 
Sarkis, p. 922 s q.\ Brockelmann, G.A.L . , h 
26 9 - (C. Brockelmann) 


RAGUSA ( Rausium ), a town in Dalmatia, 
formerly a free state (now Dubrovnik), on the 
south side of a peninsula which runs out into the 
Adriatic, picturesquely situated (50 feet) at the 
foot and on the slopes of Mount Sergius with 
about 14.500 inhabitants, mainly Croats, was 
founded in the viith century by Romance fugitives 
from Epidaurus which had been destroyed by the 
Slavs, later belonged to Byzantine Dalmatia which 
had been settled by a Romance population. At 
the end of the tenth century the town, which had 
became strong and rich through its prosperous 
maritime trade, was paying homage to the Venetians 
under whose suzerainty it remained after various 
interludes continuously from 1204 to 1358. In 
this year Ragusa passed to Hungary and soon 
attained such power through its flourishing trade 
that it formed a free state with an aristocratic 
form of government. Authority was in the hands 
of the nobles (Grand Council) who chose the 
Senate (45 members). The latter chose the Little 
Council (io, later 7 members) which chose every 
month a Rector ( rettore ) as head of the state. 
Al-IdrisI [q. w] mentions Ragusa in his Kifab al- 

Rodjer as (other readings: 

and is evidently quoting Frankish sources (cf. 
thereon Wilh. Tomaschek, Zur Ku?ide der Havms - 
Halbinsel : II. Die Handelswege im XII. Jahrh. 
nach deft Erkundufigen des Arabers Idrisi , Vienna 
1887 = 5.^.^^. Wtss phil.-hist. Kh, vol. cxiii., 
fasc. 1). In the Ottoman period the Slav name 
Dubrovnik is found exclusively, in place of Ragusa. 

Ragusa's relations with Islam, at first completely 
hostile, go back to a remote date. When the 
Arabs in the ninth century conquered Sicily and 
established themselves on the mainland in Bari 
(Apulia) they besieged Ragusa on one occasion 
which defended itself bravely and was relieved 
by the navy of the emperor Basil I (867 — 886). 
Under the emperor Romanus III (1028 — 1034) 
the Ragu>ans distinguished themselves in the sea- 
fights between Byzantines and Arabs. It was not 
till a later date that relations became more peace- 
ful when Ragusan commerce, which extended to 
Egypt and Syria, to Tunis and as far as the 
Black Sea, began to flourish. As early as the xivth 
century, corn was exported to Ragusa from the 
harbours of Anatolia and the relations to the 
petty states {tewTltf-i miilTik') in Anatolia were w^ell 
established. The first documented relations between 
Ragusa and the Ottoman empire belong to the 
period of Bayazid I. Yildirim (1389 — 1402; q.v.) 
as the relations of the free state to Orkhan [q.v.] and 
Murad I [q.v.] mentioned in later Ragusan histories 
will not bear serious investigation. It is however 
certain that at quite an early date it became neces- 
sary for the Ragusans to remain on good terms with 
the Ottomans, who were advancing westward, for 
the sake of their trade. They were able to deal with 
tact and skill with their new neighbours. Ragusan 
trade in Turkey developed considerably as the 
many frontiers and customs offices of the numerous 
petty ruleis of the Balkans, who had been dis- 
possessed by the Turks, disappeared and the 
Turkish duties were uniform and low. Articles 
manufactured in Ragusa itself, like cloth, metal, 
soa Pi gl ass > wax etc. or goods imported from 
Italy for the Balkan peninsula were taken into 
the interior on safe roads. There was a caravan 
trade which went from Ragusa via Trebinje, Tien- 
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tiste, Foca, Gorazde, Plevlje, Prijepolje, Trgoviste, 
Novibazar [q. v.], Nis, Sofia, Philippopolis to Adria- 
nople and later to Stambul (cf. C. J. Jirecek, 
Die Handelsstrassen und Ber giver ke von Serbien 
nnd Bosnien wahrend des Mittelalters , Prag 1879, 
p. 74 sqq . : Von Ragusci nach Nis). In the interior 
of the Peninsula there were the factories of the 
Ragusans like Rudnik, Prizren, Novo Brdo, Pristina, 
Zvornik, Novibazar, Skoplje, Sofia with many other 
settlements extending as far as the mouths of the 
Danube. On May 12, 1392 the Little Council of 
Ragusa gave the nobleman Teodoro Gisla in Novo 
Brdo orders to travel to the Turkish sultan and to 
make representations about the capture of some 
Ragusan merchants. There is a Turkish safe-conduct 
( litera securitatis) of June 20, 1396 prepared for 
Ragusan merchants. In 1397 Sultan Bayazid I allowed 
the Ragusans to trade unhindered in the Ottoman 
empire, and a few years later (1399), the first 
Ottoman embassy led by Kefalja Feriz (Firuz)-Beg 
arrived in Ragusa from the citadel of Zvecan (in 
Kossovo) (cf. F. v. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, op. cit ., 
p. 7). The first embassy from Ragusa to the 
Sublime Porte was however not sent until 1430. It 
was received by the sultan in his court at Adria- 
nople and received from him the first extant charter 
of trading privileges, dated Adrianople, Dec. 6, 
1430 (cf. Ciro Truhelka, T urskoslovjenski spo - 
menici dubrovacke arhive , in Glasnik zemaljskog 
muzeja u Bosni i Hercegovini , Sarajevo, vol. xxiii. 
[1911], N°. 2). To protect her widespread trade 
on the Balkan Peninsula Ragusa, after the first 
temporary conquest of Serbia by the Otto- 
mans, found herself forced to offer the Porte an 
annual present of 1,000 ducats in silver plate 
( argenterie ) but when Georg Brankovic restored 
the independence of Serbia in 1444 this promise 
was promptly withdrawn ; on the final subjection 
of Serbia by the Turks in 1459 this tribute i 
{kharadj) became a regular institution. From 1459 
it was 1,500 ducats and gradually increased to 
15,000 ducats. From 1481 it was 12,500 ducats 
and was annually brought to the imperial court 
by special oratores tribnti with very detailed in- 
structions (cf. the text of one of these commissione 
for the Paladins Marino de Gondola and Pietro 
di Luccari of 1458 and of a later one for the 
ambasciatore del tributo Giov. Mar. di Resti of 
1572 in Lujo knez Vojnovic, Dubrovnik i osmans- 
ko carstvo. Prva knjiga\ Od prvoga ugcvoia s 
poriom do usrojenja Hercegovine , Belgrad 1898, 
p. 1 1 8 — 155 and p. 256 — 266); cf. C. J. Jirecek, 
Die Bede ut ung von Ragusa etc., note 49. A number 
of the earliest documents relating to these missions 
have been published by F. Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, 
in his Osmanische Urkunden in tiirkischer Sprache 
a us der zxveiten Hdlfte des XV. yakrhunderts (— 
S.B.Ak. Wiss ., phil.-hist. Kl., vol. 197, Vienna 
1922); they come without exception from the 
archives of Ragusa, part of the Turkish portion 
of which is at present in Belgrad. 

On their journey the envoys had to give all 
kinds of presents, for example to the Sandjakbey of 
the Herzegovina in Sarajevo [q. v.] and the Beg- 
lerbeg of Rumelia whose headquarters were in 
Sofia. The readiness with which the Ragusans 
adapted themselves to the requirements of dealings 
with the infidel Turks did not at first find ap- 
proval at the Holy See. Paul II in 1468 gave the 
Ragusans express permission to trade with the 
heathen Ottomans (cf. W. Heyd, Histoire du 


commerce du Levant , ii., Leipzig 1885, p- 347 
sq. with further references to Ragusan trade with 
the Ottomans). The lands of the free state of 
Ragusa which stretched from the mouth of the 
Narenta to the Gulf of Cattaro (Kotor), thanks 
to the skilful policy of its leadeis, thus remained 
intact till its end in 1808. Only occasionally the 
Ragusans had to suffer from the covetousness of 
Ottoman rulers, e.g. about 1667 when Kara Mustafa 
[q. v.] demanded from the Ragusan envoys 150,000 
talers “blood money’" for the Dutch ambassador 
G. Crook who perished in the great earthquake 
in Ragusa (April 6, 1667) (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O . 
R., vi. 203 sq.), or when ten years later the same 
grand vizier endeavoured to extort the same sum 
and threw the ambassadois of the free state into 
prison (cf. T. v. Hammer, G.O.R ., vi. 346). When 
Ragusa had fallen several years behind with the 
tribute, it had in 1695 to P a Y a considerable sum 
in compensation (cf. J. v. Hammer, G. O. R., vi. 
616). In 1722 a similar case recurred (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.R . , vii. 312 sq.) when the tribute 
was three years in arrears. It is however a fact 
that Ragusa cunningly used every opportunity to 
avoid its oppressive obligations (cf. the significant 
saying in the Levant quoted by von Hammer, G.O. 
R., vii. 29: Non siamo Christiania non siamo Ebrei, 
ma poveri Ragusei), until the peace of Carlowitz 
(1699) made it possible for the Ottomans to collect 
the tribute again (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., vii. 
29). From 1703 it was paid every three years 
and in 1804 delivered for the last time in Stambul 
by the envoys Paul Gozze and Blasius Menze. 

In the Turkish wars of 1683-1699 and 1714-1718 
the Venetians occupied the hinterland of Ragusa 
and Trebinje but at the peaces of Carlowitz and 
Passarowitz the Ragusans, protected by Austria and 
the Porte, negotiated so skilfully that Turkey was 
not only left the land as far as the Ragusan frontier 
but also two strips of territory on the coast (Klek 
and Sutorina) so as not to become direct neighbours 
of Venice. This was the last great coup of Ragusan 
policy. 

With the decline in Ragusan trade, which came 
about for the same reasons as the general decline 
of Italian trade in the Levant, the political decline 
of the republic set in. In 1808, Napoleon sent 
General Marmont, afterwards Due de Raguse, to 
dissolve the Senate and a year later made Ragusa 
a piovince of Illyria. In 1815 the town passed to 
Austria and since 19 iS it has belonged to Jugo-Slavia. 

The Ottoman traveller Ewliya Celebi [q. v.] in 
his Siydhetndme (vi. 443 sqq., esp. p. 445 — 453) 
gives a full description of Dobre Venedik which 
he contrasts with B undukani Venedik , i. e. Venice 
(cf. on these terms F. Babinger, Aus Sudslaviens 
Tiirkenzeit , Berlin 1927, p. 38 note and H. v. 
Mzik, Beit rage zur Kartographie Alba mens, in 
Geologica Hungarica , series geologiea, tomus III, 
Budapest 1929, p. 639=19, note 88). In 1074 
(1664) he came via Ljubomir, Popovo to Du- 
brovnik from which he went on to Castelnuovo 
(Hercegnovi). On Hungarian and Serbo-Croat 
translations of this section cf. Babinger, Ewha 
Celebi' s Reiseivege in Albanien , Berlin 1930, p. 1 
and 2, note 8. 

Statistics regarding the population of Ragusa 
in the older period are not available. The town 
had 800 houses. The whole district had 50,000 
inhabitants. With the prosperity and long period 
of peace, a literaty life began ; poetry — Latin 
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and Slav — was definitely cultivated from the 
end of the xv*h century. Latin was used in the 
offices for over 1,000 years, in recording the 
proceedings of the Senate till 1808. Within its walls 
Ragusa frequently sheltered illustrious fugitives 
from Turkish persecution (e. g. Skanderbeg). 

The archives of Ragusa, kept in the Rector's 
palace, still await thorough study and contain a 
large number of unpublished Turkish documents 
and countless documents of value for the history 
of Turkish rule in S.E. Europe. Cf. Friedrich 
Giese, Die osmamsch-turkischen Urkunden im 
Archive des Rektorenfalastes in Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 
in Festschrift fiir Georg Jacob zum siebzigsten 
Gebnrtsta ; r , Leipzig 1932, p. 41—56. Cf. also 
J. Gelcich (Djelcic), Dubrovacki arhiv , in Glasnik 
zemaljskog mnzeja u Bosnu i Het ce gov ini, xxii., 
Sarajevo 1910, and Milan v. Resetar, Dubrovacki 
arhiv , in Karodna Fnci k loped ij a , i. 584 sqq, 

Ragusa had busy commercial relations with 
other Muslim states besides Turkey. In 1510 for 
example, Ragusa received from Kansuh al-Ghori 
[q. v.] a charter which gave its trade with Egypt 
protection and freedom (cf. Giacomo Luccari, 
Copioso ristretto degli Annali di Rausa , Venice 
1605, p. 126 and thereon Fr. M. Appending Xotizie 
suite istorico-critiche antichita , storia e letteratura 
de' Ra<?usei , Ragusa 1802, i. 213 with erroneous 
conclusions). The relations were, it is true, not 
always of a peaceful nature as the “state of war 1 * 
in 1194 (1780) between Ragusa and Morocco 
showed (cf. thereon F. Babinger, Fin marokkanisches 
Staatsschreiben an den Freistaat Ragusa vom Jahrc 
JIQ4 (17S0), in M. S. 0 . £., xxx., Beilin 1927, 
part ii., p. 1 9 1 sqq. and ibid., xxxi.. p. 98 sq.). The 
archives of Dubrovnik contain further unpublished 
Moroccan documents of the end of the xviiph 
century, e. g. a government document of the 9th 
Rabl II, 1195 (April 4. 1781). 

Bibliography : In addition to the works 
mentioned in the text cf. also the older travellers 
in so far as they describe the road through 
the Balkan Peninsula ( Sclavonia ), especially Jean 
Chesneau, Les Voyages de Monsieur d' Aramon 
(1547), Paris 1887, ed. by Ch. Schefer: Sieur 
T)[es Hayes de] C[ourmenin], Voyage du Levant 
fait far le comma?idement du roy en Tannee 
1621 par le Sieur D. C . 2 . Paiis 1632 ; Les 
Voyages de M. Quiclet a Constantinople par 
terrc, Paris 1664 and frequently; Sir George 
Wheler, Journey into Greece , London 1682 or 
French translation Voyage de Dalmatie , de Gr'ece 
et du Levant, Amsterdam 1689. 2 vols. — A 
scholarly account, particularly one based on the 
documents, of the relations of Ragusa with the 
Ottoman Empire is still lacking as is a full 
commercial history of the republic. — The 
principal work on the history of Ragusa is the 
Geschichte des Freistaates Ragusa , Vienna 1807. 
by Johann Christ, v. Engel (1770-1814). On other 
relations between Ragusa and the lands of Islam 
see \ ladimir MaJuranic, Siidslaven im Dienste 
des Is lams (vom A. bis ins A VI. y ahrhundert ), 
transl. into German and publ. by Camilla Lucerna. 
Zagreb-Leipzig 1928. 55 p., a work which 
however does not on every point stand the test 
of strict examination. — On the coinage of 
Ragusa see Milan v. Resetar, Dubrovacka numiz - 
matika, 2 parts. 1924-1926. — Of the Ragusan 
historians of the older period in addition to 
S. Razzi, La storia di Raugia , Lucca 1588 and 


Tun. Resti, Chronica Ragusina (in the Monumenta 
Slav. Merid ., vol. xxv., Agram 1893), Giacomo 
di Pietro Luccari [= Jakov Lukarevic f 1 5 5 1 — 
1615)] most deserves mention, but a thorough 
study of the probably unreliable sources of his 
Copioso ristratto degli annali di Rausa (Venice 
1605, xxxvi., 176 p., 4 0 and Ragusa 1790, 
xxiii., 325 p., 8°) is still a desideratum; cf. for 
the present VI. Mazuranic, Izvori dubrovackoga 
histerika Jakova Lukarevica. in Narodna Starina , 
Zagreb 1924, N°. 8, p. 121-153. — An excellent 
and exhaustive bibliography on Ragusa is given 
in the introduction to the work of Ivan Dujcev, 
Avvisi di Ragusa. Documenti sulV Ivipero turco 
nel secolo XVII e sulla guerra di Candia , Rome 
1935, which is also of great importance for 
the history of relations between Ragusa and 
Turkey. — There is no collection or edition 
of the surviving reports of Ragusan envoys on 
their journeys to the Porte on the lines of 
the long available Venetian relazioni. The only 
possible exception is the Relazione dello stato 
della religione nelle path delV Europa sottoposle 
al dominio del Turco of Matthaus Gundulic 
(Gondola) who was in Turkey for 28 months 
until July 1674 written in Rome in 1675, ed. by 
Banduri. Imperium Orientale , Paris 1711, vol. ii.: 
Animadversiones in Constant. Porphyrogen. de 
administratione imperii , p. 99 — 106 (cf. there- 
on Drinov in Periodicesko Spisanie of Braila, ii. 
65, who did not know this edition and published 
extracts from another manuscript). Nor is there 
a list of these envoys available (cf. J. vod 
H ammer, G.O.R. , ix. 318) among whom we 
find representatives of almost all the noble 
families of Ragusa, like the Bona, Caboga, Gozze, 
Gondola, Menze. Pozza, Resti etc. Ragusa being 
a tributary country the Porte never sent ambas- 
sadors to it but only commissioners (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.R. , ix. 331), so that we have 
no Turkish reports at all. 

(Franz Babinger) 

al-RAHBA, Rahbat Malik b. Tawk or Rah- 
bat al-Sha 3 m, a town on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, the modern al-Miyadin. 

Hardly anything definite is known about the 
history of the town before the Muslim era. In the 
middle ages it was usually identified as the Rehobot 
han-Nahar of the Bible (Gen. xxxvi. 37) i.e. Rehobot 
on the river (Euphrates) especially in the Talmud 
and by the Syriac authors (e. g. Mich Syr . cf. 
index, p. 63" : Barhebraeus, Chron. syr ., ed. Bedjan, 
p. 273 and passim), who usually call it Rehabot, 
Rahabat (M. Haitmann. in Z.D.F . U., xxiii., p- 4 2 ’ 
note 1). A. Musil (The Middle Euphrates , New 
York 1927, p. 340) takes it to be the Thapsakos 
of Ptolemy, which he — certainly wrongly — wants 
to distinguish from the well-known town of the name 
at the bend of the Euphrates (ibid., p. 318— 3 20 ) 
instead of seeing only an erroneous location by the 
Alexandrine geographers (cf. the article THAPSAKOS 
in Paulv-Wissowa, R. E., v.. A, col. 1272—1280). 
The name al-Rahha is explained by Yakut (Mtfdjam* 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 764 following the grammarian 
Naddar b. Shumail) as the flat part of a wadi, 
where the water collects (E. Herzfeld, Archaolog. 
Reise im Euphrat- und Tigt is-Gebiet, ii. 382: cf. 
A. Socin, in Z. D. P. V ., xxii. 45). 

According to Arabic accounts it was at one 
time called Furdat Nu c m (al-Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 917) or simply al-Furda (Ibn Miskawaih, Tad/drib , 
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ed. Caetani, p. 87) ; in the vicinity was a monastery, 
Dair Nu c m (Yakut, ii. 704; iv. 797). 

According to al-Baladhuri (ed. de Goeje, p. 180), 
there was no evidence that al-Rahba below Kar- 
klsiya is an old town ; on the contrary it was only 
founded by Malik b. Tawk b. c Attab al-Taghhbi 
(cf. Abu ’l-Mahasin, ed. Popper, ii. 34) in the 
caliphate of al-Ma J mun (813 — 833) (a legendary 
embellishment of the story of its foundation by 
c Umar al-Bistaml in Yakut, ii. 764). The new 
foundation was in the form of a long rectangular 
head cloth ( tailasan ). After the death of its founder 
(Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Torn berg, vii. 188) in 260 
(873 — 874) he was succeeded as ruler of the town 
by his son Ahmad who however was driven out 
of it in 883 by Ibn Abi ’ 1 -Sadj, lord of al-Anbar, 
Tank al-Furat and Rahbat Tawk (al-Tabari, iii. 

2039)- 

The Kaimatian Abu Tahir took the town on 
March 3, 928 and killed many of its inhabitants 
(Ibn Miskawaih, Tadjarib , ed. Amedroz, i. 182 
sq. ; al-Mas'udl, in B. G. A ., viii. 384 sq.; Ibn al- 
Athir, viii. 1325 c Arlb, ed. de Goeje, p. 134). In 
the following decades the town suffered much 
from civil wars until c Adil, who had been sent 
from Baghdad by Badjkam, in 330 (941-942) took 
possession of the town and the whole province 
of Tank al-Furat and a part of al-Khabur (Ibn 
al-Athlr, xiii. 266 sq 295). In the reign of the 
Hamdanid Nasir al-Dawla the Taghlibi Djaman 
rebelled in al-Rahba, and the town suffered very 
much ; he was finally driven out and was drowned 
in the Euphrates (op. cit ., p. 357 sq.). After the 
death of Nasir al-Dawla (358 = 969) his sons 
Hamdan, Abu ’ 1 -Barakat and Abu Taghlib disputed 
for the possession of the town which finally fell 
to the last-named, who had its walls rebuilt (Ibn 
al-Athlr, viii. 437 sq.). He lost it again in 368 
(978 — 979); it then passed to the Buyid c Adud 
al-Dawla (Ibn al-Afhlr, viii. 511 sq.). Baha' al- 
Dawla in 381 (991 —992) at the wish of the in- 
habitants appointed a governor to al-Rahba (Ibn 
al-Athir, ix. 64). Soon afterwards the town passed 
to Abu c Ali b. Thimal al-Khafadii who was killed 
by the c Ckailid c Isa b. Khalat in 399 (1008 — 
1009). The latter in turn was defeated by an 
army sent by al-Hakim from Egypt and slain. 
The c L T kailid Badran b. Mukallid was, it is true, 
able to drive back the Egyptian army but Lu'lu 3 
of Damascus soon afterwards brought al-Rakka 
and al-Rahba into Egyptian power. 

A citizen of the town, Ibn Muhkan, next made 
himself its independent master and also took c Ana, 
an enterprise in which the Kilabi Salih b. Mirdas 
of al-Hilla at first supported him but later killed 
him in order to make himself master of al-Rahba 
(Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 148 5 Ibn Khaldun, c fbar, ed. 
Bulak, iv. 271). Between 447 (1055) and 450 (1058) 
Arslan al-Basasirl [q. v.] fled to al-Rahba in order to 
join up with the Egyptian caliph al*Mustansir from 
there (Yakut, i. 608). Salih’s son, Thimal, later lord 
of Halab, followed him in possession of the town 
(Ibn al-Athir, ix. 163). In the spring of 1060 his 
brother 4 Atiya (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 8) captured it. He 
was driven from Halab in 1065 by his nephew 
Mahmud, but remained lord of al-Rahba, A c zaz, 
Manbidj and Balis (Kamal al-Dln, His tor ia Merdasi - 
darum , transl. J. J. Muller, p. 59). To the district 
of al-Rahba at this time (1063) there also belonged 
al-Khanuka, Karklsiya and Duwaira (Ibn al-Kalanisi, 
ed. Amedroz, p. 116). Malikshah in 479 (1086- 


10S7) granted al-Rahba with the country round 
it, Harran, Sarudj, al-Rakka and al-Khabur to 
Muhammad b. Sharaf al-Dawla (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 
105). In 489 (1096) Karbuka of al-Hilla seized and 
plundered the town (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 1 77). After his 
death it passed (1102-1103) to Kayimaz, a former 
general of Alp Arslan, then to the Turk Hasan. 
It was taken from him by the sultan of Damascus 
who sent the Shaibanid Muhammad b. al-Sabbak 
to govern it (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 249). On May 19, 
1107 Djawali, the general of Tmad al-Din Zangi, 
took the town through treachery (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 
297; Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, p. 156 sq. ; 
Michael Syrus, transl. Chabot, iii. 193; iv. 592; 
Barhebraeus, Chron. syr ., ed. Bedjan, p. 273). 
Tzz al-Din Mas c ud b. al-Bursuki took it in 1127 
shortly before his death (Ibn al-Athlr, x. 360 sq.; 
Mich. Syr., iii. 228 = iv. 610; Barhebr., Chron. 
Syr ., p. 287). His successors killed one another 
fighting for the succession and al-Rahba then passed 
to Tzz al-Dln’s young brother for whom Djawali 
governed it as vassal of Zangi (Ibn al-Athir, x. 
453 sq.). Kutb al-Din, son of Zangi, in 544(1149- 
1150) occupied the town (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 93). 
On Aug. 12, 1157, al-Rahba with Hamah, Shaizar, 
Salamya and other towns were destroyed by an 
earthquake (Ibn al-Kalanisi, ed. Amedroz, p. 344; 
Mich. Syr., iii. 316; Barhebr., Chron. syr ., p. 325 
sq.). The Khafadia tribe who in 1161 had plundered 
the district of al-Hilla and al-Kufa returned to 
Rahbat al-ShaTn followed by the government 
troops where they were reinforced by other nomads 
and scattered the enemy (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 182 
sq.). Nur al-Din granted the Kurd Asad al-Din 
Shirknh b. Ahmad b. Shad! of Dwln, Saladin’s 
uncle, in 559 (1164) al-Rahba and Hims (Mich. 
Syr., iii. 325; Barhebr. Chron. syr. : p. 330). The 
latter entrusted the government of al-Rahba to 
an officer named Yusuf b. Mallah. Shirkuh built 
al-Rahbat al-Djadida with a citadel about a farsakh 
(3 miles) from the Euphrates because the town 
of Rahbat Malik b. Tawk was now in ruins (Abu 
T-Fida 3 , Taksvim al-Buhian , ed. Reinaud, p. 281 ; 
Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan-numa. Stambul, p. 444). 
The new town of al-Rahba became an important 
caravan station between Syria and the 'Irak, as we 
learn from Ibn Battuta amongst others {Tuhfa, ed. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv. 315) who travelled 
from there via al-Sukhna to Tadmur. 

The town remained for a century in Shirkuh’s 
family until in 1264 Baibars installed an Egyptian 
governor there (Ibn al-Athir, xi. 341; xii. 189; 
Abu ’l-Fida", Annales Muslem ., ed. Reiske- Adler, 
iv. 142; v. 16). Sonkor al-Ashkar of Damascus 
who rebelled against Kala’un in 678 (1279) fled 
after a defeat to al-Rahba to the emir ; Isa and 
from there appealed to Abaka for protection (Barhebr., 
Chron. syr ., p. 543). 

The Mongols under Kharbanda besieged al-Rahba 
in 712 (1312—1313) on their way to Syria. On 
his return Kharbanda left his siege-artillery behind ; 
thereupon it was taken by the defenders of the 
town into the citadel (Abu ’l-Fida 3 , v. 268 sq.] 
al-Hasan b. Habib b. 'Umar, Durrat al-Aslak fl 
Dasolat al-Atrak , in H. E. Weijers, in Oricntalia , 
ed. Juynboll. ii., Amsterdam 1846, p. 319). Its 
governor at the time, Ibn al-Arkashl, died in 715 
t 1 3 1 5 — 1 3 1 6) in Damascus (Abu 'l-Fida 3 , v. 300). 
Muhanna and his family, the c Isa, were driven 
from the district of Salamiya in the spring of 
1320 and pursued by the Syrian troops as far as 
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Rahba and 'Ana (Abu T-Fida’, v. 340 sq .) ; the 
town was perhaps destroyed on this occasion. 

In 1331 the Euphrates inundated the country 
round al-Rahba (Ibn al-Athlr, Vienna MS. in Musil, 
The Middle Euphrates , p. 3, note 3). 

According to the Muslim geographers, al-Rahba 
lay on the Euphrates (Kudama, in B.G.A. , vi. 
233; al-Makdisi, in B.G.A ., iii. 138; al-ldrisl, 
transl. Jaubert, li. 137 sq.\ al-Dimishki, ed. Mehren, 
p. 93; Abu ’I-Fida', ed. Reinaud. p. 51) and also 
on the canal Sa'id led oft' from it at Fam Sa c id 
on the right bank, which rejoined the Euphrates 
below the town, the gardens of which it watered, 
and above al-Daliya also called Daliyat Malik b. 
Tawk (Suhtab, ed. v. Mzik, in Bibl. arab. ffistor. 
u. Geogr., v., Leipzig 1930, p. 123: Yakut, iv. 
840: Abu 'l-Fida 3 , Ta/r.oim, p. 2S1). The town 
lay 3 farsakhs from Karklsiya (al- c Az!zi, in Abu 
' 1 -Fid 3 3 , ed. Reinaud, p. 281) and, according to 
al-Makdisi ( B.G.A ., iii. 149), a day’s journey each 
from this town, al-Daliya and Bira’ (the latter 
statement is quite inaccurate; cf. Musil, op. cit ., 
p. 253 sq.). Musil (ibid., p. 250) wrongly takes 
al-Daliya to be al-Salihiya, which is impossible 
as 8 — 10 miles above it the Euphrates flows close 
to the foot of Djabal Abu T-Kasim, so that the 
Sa'id canal must have flowed north of it back 
into the Euphrates (cf. the Karte von Mesopotamia 
of the Prussian Survey, Feb, 1918, 1:400000. 
sheet 3c: 'Ana; Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 
Paris 1926, Atlas, pi. i.: Cours de TEuphrate 
entre Circesium et Doura-Europos d'apr'es V Aero- 
nautique de “ T Annie du Levant" on the same 
scale and the maps in Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise). 
The town of al-Rahba was a Jacobite bishopric 
(a list of the bishops in Mich. Syr., iii. 502); 
that it — for a time at least — was also a Nestorian 
bishopric is shown from a life of the Katholikos 
Eliya I (on him see Baumstark, Geschichte dor 
syr. Liter at ur, p. 286 sq.) who shortly before 
his death on May 6, 1049 appointed a bishop to 
this town (Assemeni, in B. 0 ., iii. 263). 

In the statements of the Arab geographers, it 
is clear that the old Rahbat Malik b. Tawk lay 
on the bank of the Euphrates (al-Istakhrt, in B. 
G. A., i. 13. 72; Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A., ii. 17, 
138; al-Makdisi, B.G.A., iii. 138 ; Yakut, Miidjam, 
iii. 860; Ibn Khurdadhbih, B.G.A., vi. 233) i. e. 
presumably corresponded to the modern al-Miyadin 
(plur. of maidan ) (G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syr. 
Akten pers. Martyrer , p. 165; E. Herzfeld, Arch. 
Reise , ii. 382, note I ; A. Musil, The Middle 
Euphrates, p. 3, 253, 340J while the new al-Rahba, 
as we saw, was built a farsakh from it, where in 
the S. \V. of al-Miyadin there still are the ruins 
of the citadel al-Rahaba or Rhaba. According to 
Abu T-Fida’ (ed Reinaud, p. 281), towers were 
still standing among the ruins of the old town. 
Opposite al-Rahba on the left bank of the Euphrates 
stood a fortress, taken by Marwan II (744 — 750) 
in the fighting with Hisham (Mahbub of Manbidj, 
A ifdb aid Unwan, ed. Vasihev, in Patr. Orient ., viii. 
5 1 7 ■>■?•)• In this fortress Musil (op. cit., p. 338 
sq.) has recognised al-Zaituna (al-Baladljuri, ed. 
de Goeje, p. 180; Tabari, ii. 1467 sq.) Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih, p. 74) and the ancient Z xiox which is 
still called al-Marwanlya after this caliph, but 
really is not opposite al-Miyadin, but fourteen 
miles farther down. 

Ibn Hawkal (B.G.A., ii. 155) praises the fertility 
of the well-watered region of Rahba, where the 


orchards on the east bank of Euphrates also pro- 
duced date-palms; their quinces were also famous 
(al-Makdisi, in B.G.A., iii. 145). The Karte von 
Mesopotamien (x : 400,000) mark, at “Mejadin” 
“the first (most northerly) palm”. Dates really only 
ripen in specially favourable weather in the region 
of Albu Kamal (Musil, op. cit., p. 342). According 
to al-Istakhrl (B. G. A., i. 77), Rahbat Malik b. 
Tawk was larger than Karkisiya ; al-Makdisi ( B. 
G.A. , iii. 142) calls it the centre of the Euphrates’ 
district (pamal al-Eurdt or ndhiyat al-Furdf) as 
in the early Muhammadan period the fertile plain 
from Dair al-Zawr to Albu Kamal with the towns 
of al-Rahba, Daliya, ‘Ana and al-Hadltha was 
called (Herzfeld, op. cit., ii. 382). According to 
him the town was built in a semi-circle on the 
edge of the desert and defended by a strong 
fortress. 

Yakut visited the town, which according to him 
was eight days’ journey from Damascus, five from 
Halab, 100 farsakhs from Baghdad and a little 
over 20 farsakhs from al-Rakka. In al-Dimishki 
(ed. Mehren, p. 202) it is called Rahbat al-Furatiya. 
In the time of Khalil a 1 -ZahirI (Zubda, ed. Ravaisse, 
p. 50) it belonged to Halab. According to al- 
'b’marl, Syria, to be more exact, its eastern marches 
with the capital Hims, reached as far as al-Rahba ; 
he mentions there “a citadel and a governorship 
and there are Bahri’s, cavalry, scouts and mercenanes 
stationed there” (al-'Umarl, transl. R. Hartmann, 
in Z.D.M.G., lxx., 23, 30). Ibn Battuta (op. cit.) 
calls the town “the end of al-'Irak and the beginning 
of al-Sha : m”. Hadjdjl Khalifa reckons from 'Ana 
to al-Rahba three days’ journey and from there 
to al-Dair one day’s journey ( Diahan-numa. Stambul 
1145, p. 483; cf. thereon Musil, op. cit., p. 257). 

The Venetian jeweller Gasparo Balbi who passed 
the town on Feb. 6, 1588 on the Euphrates says 
(Viaggi dell' Indie orientali , Venice 1590, with- 
out pagination) : '‘■vedemmo castello Rahabi appresso 
il qual castello si vede una citta rovinata, ma in 
alcuni lati di essa habitata da alcune poche persons 
di nome di Rahabilatica (on the form Rahabi, cf. 
M. Hartmann, in Z.D.P.V., xxii. 44, on N°. 39 °)- 
Pietro Della Valle (Viaggi, Venice 1 544 i i- 57 l ) 
saw the town of “Rachba” at some distance from 
the Euphrates and heard that there were some 
old buildings there. Tavernier (Les six voyages, 
i., Paris 1676, p. 285) mentions a place called 
“Mached-raba”, i. e. Mashhad al-Rahba (six miles 
S. \V. of al-Rhaba). 

In modern times al-Miyadin and the ruins of 
al-Rhaba (the usual formation) have been repeatedly 
visited (see BibL). The plan of the castle forms 
a triangle with flattened angles; pictures of the 
castle will be found in Musil, The Middle Euphrates, 
p. 7, fig. 2 or Sarre-Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, iii-, 
pi. lxxix. sq. 

Bibliography. al-Istakhrl, in B.G.A., i- 
77; Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A., ii. 155; al-Makdisi, 
B.G.A., iii. 142, 145; Yakut, Miidyam, ed. 
Wustenfeld, ii. 734, 764; Safi al-Din, Marasid 
al-Ittila , i. 464 ; al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-Bulddn, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 180; Ibn Djubair, ed. Wright, 
p. 250; Kalkashandi, Dasv > , Cairo 1324, p.291, 
cf. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syric a Tepoque 
des Mamelouks, Paris 1923, p. 77—80, 183, 
245 -t?-! 254, 259; R. Hartmann, Die geogra- 
phischen Nachrichten liber Palastina und Syrien 
in Khalil al-Zahiri's Zubdat Kasjif al-Mamdlik, 
dissert. Tubingen 1907, p. 62; K. Ritter, ErJ- 
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kunde , xi. 268, 693 sq., 706, 1 43 3 ; G. Hoff- 
mann, Ausziige ans syr. Akten pers. Martyrer , 
p. 165: M. Hartmann, in Z.D.P.V. , xxiii. 42, 
44 sq ., 49, 61, 68, 1 1 3, 124. 127 ; O.L.Z. , 

ii,, 1899. col. 31 1 ; B. Moritz, -Zwr antiken 
Topographic dcr Palmy 1 ene. in Abk. Pr . Ak. IV., 
1889, p. 36, 37, note 4; E. Sachau, Reise in 
Syr ten und Mesopotamia 1, Leipzig 1883, p. 279 
sqq. ; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , Cambridge 1905, p. 105, 124; do, 
Palestine under the Moslems , London 1890, 
p. 517 sq. ; R. Hartmann, in Z.D.M.G. . Ixx., 
1916, p. 30, note 9; E. Reitemeyer, Die Stadtc- 
grundungen der Araber (dissert. Heidelberg), 
Munich 1912, p. 85; R. Dussaud, Topographic 
histoi ique de la Syrie antique et medievale , Paris 
1927, p. 252 sq., 259, 454, note 2, 514; A. 
Musii, The Middle Euphrates , New York 1927. 
p. 340 — 345 and passim , cf. index, p. 415 sq., 
s. v. ar-Rahba, Rahba Towk etc.; A. Poidebard, 
La trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie , text, 
Paris 1934, p. 93, 104; E. Herzfeld in Sarre- 
Herzfeld, At chaologische Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigris-Gebiet , ii., Berlin 1920, p. 3S2 — 384 and 
B. Schulz, ibid., p. 384 — 386, fig. 367 — 369: 
in., Berlin 1911, pi. lxxix. sq. 

(E. Honigmann) 

RAHBANIYA (a.), monastic ism. The term 
is derived from rahib [q. v.]; it occurs in the 
Kuran once only, in a passage (sura Ivii. 27) 
that has given rise to divergent interpretations: 
“And we put in the hearts of those who followed 
Jesus, compassion and mercy, and the monastic 
state, they instituted the same (we did not prescribe 
it to them) only out of a desire to please God. 
Yet they observed not the same as it ought truly 
to have been observed. And we gave unto such 1 
of them as believed, their reward; but many of . 
them were wicked doers”. 

According to some of the exegists the verb [ 
“we put” has two objects only, viz. compassion ; 
and mercy, whereas the words “and the monastic j 
state” are the object of “they instituted”. Accordingly ! 
the monastic state appears here as a purely human j 
institution, which moreover has been degraded by 
evil doers. 

According to others, however, the object of the 
words “and we put” is: compassion, mercy and j 
the monastic state. According to this exegesis 
monasticism is called a divine institution. Professor j 
Massignon has pointed out that this exegesis is 
the older one; the younger one expresses a feeling 
hostile to monasticism, which coined the tradition 
“No rahbaniya in Islam”. 

This tradition does not occur in the canonical 
collections. Yet, it is being prepared there. When 
the wife of c Othman b. Maz c un [q. v.] complained 
of being neglected by her husband, Muhammad 
took her part, saying: Monasticism (lahbanlya) 
was not prescribed to us (Ahmad b. Hanbal, vi. 
226 ; Darimi, Nikdh , bab 3). The following tradition 
is less exclusive: Do not trouble yourselves and 
God will not trouble you. Some have troubled 
themselves and God has troubled them. Their suc- 
cessors are in the hermitages and monasteries, “an 
institution we have not prescribed to them” (Abu 
Dawud, A dab, bab 44). 

Islam, thus rejecting monasticism, has replaced 
it by the holy war: “Every prophet has some 
kind of rahbaniya; the rahbaniya of this com- 
munity is the holy war” (a tradition ascribed to 


Muhammad in Ahmad b. Hanbal, iii. 2 66; to 
Abu Sa c !d al-Khudri, ibid., iii. 82). Cl. also tarIka, 
ZUHD. 

Bibliography. L. Massignon, Essai sur 
les origines du lexique technique de la mystique 
musulmane , p. 123 sqq.; the commentaries of 
the Kur 5 an on sura lvii. 27; Ibn Sa c d, Tabakat, 
ed. Sachau, m/i. 287; Harm, Makamat, ed. 
de Sacy, p. 570 — 571; Zamakhshari, al-Fd?ik , 
Haidarabad 1324, i. 269; Ibn al-Athlr, Nihaya, 
s v.; Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, i. 389; Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studien, ii. 394; do., in R.U.R., xviii. 193 — 
194: xxxvii. 314. (A. J. Wensinck) 

RAHIB (a., plur. nthban, rahabin , rahabina), 
a monk. The figure of the monk is known to 
pre-Islamic poetry and to the Kur’an and Tradition. 
The pie-Islamic poets refer to the monk in his 
cell the light of which the traveller by night sees 
in the distance and which gives him the idea of 
shelter. 

In the Kur’an the monk and the kissis , sometimes 
also the ahbar, are the religious leaders of the 
Christians. In one place it is said that rabbis and 
monks live at the expense of other men (Suia ix., 
34) and that the Christians have taken as their 
masters instead of God their ahbar and their monks 
as well as al-Masih b. Maryam (Sura ix. 31). In 
another passage the Christians are praised for 
their friendship to their fellow-believers which is 
explained from the fact that there are priests and 
monks among them (Sura v. 87). In Hadith the 
rahib is frequently encountered in stories of the 
nature of the kisas al-anbiyi? (cf. Bukhari, Anbiya*, 
bab 54; Muslim, Zuhd \ Tr. 73; Taivba, Tr. 46, 47 ; 
Tirmidhi, Tafsir, Sura 85, Tr. 2; Mandkib, Tr. 3; 
Nasa'i, Masadjid, Tr. 1 1 ; Ibn Madja, Titan, Tr. 20, 
23; Darimi, Fad'ail al-KuPan, Tr. 16; Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, i. 461; ii. 434; iii. 337, 347; v. 4; 
vi. 17 bis). 

From the fact that in the Muhammadan literature 
of the early centuries a. h. the epithet rahib was 
given to various pious individuals it is evident 
that there was nothing odious about it then. Cf. 
however the article rahbaniya. 

Bibliography : cf. that of rahbaniya. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

RAHIL, in the Bible Rachel, wife of Jacob, 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin, is not mentioned 
in the Kufan. There is however a reference to 
her in Sura iv. 27: “Ye may not have two sisters to 
wife at the same time; if it has been done formerly 
God now exercises pardon aBd mercy”. This is 
said to allude to Jacob’s marriage with Liya and 
Rahil; before Moses revealed the Tora, such a 
marriage was valid. Tabari gives this explanation 
in the Annals , i. 356, 359 sq. Ibn al-Athir, p. 90, 
adopts it. But already in Tafsir , iv. 210, Tabari 
explains the verse correctly : Muhammad forbids 
for the future marriage with two sisters but he 
does not dissolve such marriages concluded before 
the prohibition. — Islamic tradition generally 
adopts the view that Ya c kub only married Rahil 
after Liya’s death. So already in Tabari, i. 355, 
Zamakhshari, Baidawi, Ibn al-Athir etc. Al-Kisa’i 
even thinks that Ya c kub only married Rahil after 
the death of Liya and of his two concubines. 
Here again Muslim legend differs from the Bible, 
in making him not marry Rahil until after 14 years 
of service; in the Bible, Jacob serves seven years, 
marries Leah and after the wedding week Rachel 
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and serves another seven yeats. — Ya e kubY wooing 
and Laban's trick by which he substitutes Liya for 
Rahil as •‘neither lamp nor candle-light 1 ’ illuminate 
the bridal chamber, is embellished in Muslim legend. 

Rahil is also of importance in the story of 
Yusuf. Yusuf inherits his beauty from Rahil ; they 
had half of all the beauty in the woild, according 
to others two-thirds, or even according to the old 
Haggadic scheme {. KiJdushin , 49 b ), nine tenths 
ThaTabl, p. 69). — When \a"kub left Laban, he 
had no funds for the journey ; at Rachel's suggestion, 
Yusuf steals Laban's idols. — As Yusuf, sold by 
his brothers, passes the tomb of Rahil he throws 
himself from his camel on the grave and laments : 
“O mother, look on thy child, I have been depiived 
of my coat, thrown into a pit, stoned and sold 
as a slave '. Then he hears a voice: “Trust in 
God ", The old Haggada doe» not know this touching 
scene. But it has found its way into the late 
mediaeval book of stories Sefer Hayashar (ed. 
Goldschmidt, p. 150). The Jewish- Persian poet 
Shahin (xivth century) adapts this motif from 
Firdawsi's Yusuf u-Zulaikha in his book of Genesis. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
355 _ 36 o, 371; do., Tafsir , iv. 210; Tha c labi, 
A isas al- Anbiya\ Cairo 1325, p. 69, 74; Ibn 
al-Athii, ed. Tuiuberg, i. 90; al-KisaJ, Kisas 
al-AniuyZi , ed. Eisenberg, p. 155 sq , 160; 
Neumann Ede, A muhammeddn Jozsef morula, 
Budapest 18S1, p. 12, 39 sq. ; Griinbaum, 
Gesammilu Aufsatze znr Sprach - und Sagen- 
kunde, ed. F. Perles, Berlin 1901, p. 523, 5 34— 
538, 54S ; \V. Bacher, Zivei juiiisch-persische 
Dichter , Schahin und Imrdni , Budapest 1907, 
p. 119; s. also the articles ya'kCb, yCsuf. 

(B. Heller) 

RAHIAL [See Allah, i. 303b, 304a.] 
al-RAHIM. [See Khusraw FirDz.] 

RAHMA, compassion [see Allah, i. 303b, 

3 °o]. 

RAHMAFL [See Allah, i. 303b, 304“.] 
RAHMANIYA, Algerian Order ( tarika ) 
called after Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman al- 
Gushtuli al-Djurdjuri al-Azhari Abu Kabrain, who 
died 1208 (1793 — 1794). It is a branch of the 
Khalwatiya and is said to have at one time been 
called Bakriya after Mustafa al-Bakri al-Shami. 
At Nefta, in Tunisia, and some other places it 
is called ‘Azzuzlya after Mustafa b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Azzuz. 

Life of the Founder. His family belonged 
to the tribe Ait Smahl, part of the confederation 
Gashtula in the Kabiliya Djurdjura; having studied 
at his home, and then in Algiers, he made the 
pilgrimage m 1152 (i739— 174°), and on his 
return spent some time as a student at al-Azhar 
ill Cairo, where Muhammad b. Salim al-Hafuawi 
(d. 1 1 8 1 : Silk al-Durar , iv. 50) initiated him into 
the Khalwati Order, and ordered him to propagate 
it in India and the Sudan; after an absence of 
thirty years he returned to Algeria, and commenced 
preaching in his native village, where he founded 
a zaiviya ; he seems to have introduced some modi- 
fications into Khalwati practice, and in his Seven 
Visions of the Prophet Muhammad made some 
important claims for his person and his system; 
immunity from Hell-fire was to be secured by 
affiliation to his order, love for himself or it, a 
visit to himself, stopping before his tomb, hearing 
his dhikr recited. His success in winning adherents 
provoked the envy of the local murabiH in con- 
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sequence of which he migrated to Hannna in the 
neighbourhood of Algiers. Here too his activities 
met with opposition from the religious leaders, 
who summoned him to appear before a madylis 
under the presidency of the Malikite Mufti c AlI 
b. Amin; through the influence of the Turkish 
authorities, who were impressed by the following 
which he had acquired, he was acquitted of the 
charge of unorthodoxy, but he thought it prudent 
to return to his native village, where shortly 
afterwards he died, leaving as his successor c AiI 
b. c Tsa al-Maghribi. His corpse is said to have 
been stolen by the Tuiks and buried with great 
pomp at Hamma with a kubba and a mosque 
over it. The Ait Sma c Il however maintained that 
it had not left its original grave, whence it was 
supposed to have been miraculously duplicated, 
and the title Abu Kabrain “owner of two graves” 
was given him. 

History and propagation of the Order. 
c AlI b. c Isa al-Maghribi was undisputed head from 
1208 (1793 — 1794) to 1251 (1836 — 1837); his 
successor died shortly after, and from the following 
year, though the Order continued to win adherents, 
it divided into independent branches. This was 
owing to the objections raised by the Ait SmiTll 
to the succession of al-Hadjdj Bashir, another 
Maghrib! ; in spite of the support of c Abd al- 
Kadir (the famous enemy of the French) he had 
to quit his post, which was held for a time by 
the widow of c All b. : Isa, who, however, owing 
to the dwindling of the revenues of the zaiviya 
had ultimately to summon Bashir back. Meanwhile 
the founders of other zawiyas were assuming in- 
dependence. After the death of Bashir in 1259 
(1843 — 1844) her son-in-law al-Hadjdj c Ammar 
succeeded to the headship. Finding his influence 
waning owing to his failure to participate in the 
attack on the French organized by Bu Baghla 
he in August 1856 called his followers to arms 
and obtained some initial successes; he was how- 
ever compelled to surrender in the following year, 
and his wife (or mother-in-law) at the head of a 
hundred khwan shortly after. Bashir retired to 
Tunis, where he endeavoured to continue the 
exercise of his functions, but he was not generally 
recognized as head of the order, and his place 
among the Ait Sma c Il was taken by Muhammad 
Amzian b. al-Haddad of Sadduk, who at the age 
of 80 on April 8, 1871 proclaimed djikad against 
the French, who had recently been defeated in 
the Franco-Prussian War. The insurrection met 
with little success, though it spread far, and on 
July 13 Ibn al-Haddad surrendered to General 
Saussier, who sent him to Bougie. The original 
zaiviya was closed as a precautionary measure. 

His son c Aziz, who had been transported to 
New Caledonia, succeeded in escaping to Djidda, 
whence he endeavoured to govern the community; 
but various mukaddams who had been appointed 
by his father, as well as other founders of zdwiy&s , 
asserted their independence. Lists are given by 
Depont and Coppolani of these persons and their 
spheres of influence, which extend into Tunisia 
and the Sahara. In their work the numbers of the 
adherents to the Order are reckoned at 156,214 
(1897). Rinn notices that the Rahmanlya of Tolga 
regularly maintained good relations with the French 
authorities. 

Practices of the Order. The training of 
the murid consists in teaching him a series of seven 
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‘■names of which the first n» the formula Id ilak * ilia 
'lLdh u ^ to be repeated from 12,000 to 70,000 times 
m a day and night, and followed by the others, 
if the shaikh is satisfied with the neophyte’s pro- 
gress ; these are 2. Allah three times; 3. hunt a \ 

4. hakk three times; 5. haiy three times; 6 .kaiyum 
three times; 7. kahhar three times (Rinn's list 
differs slightly from this). Rtnn states that the 
dhikr of the Order consists in repeating at least 
80 times from the afternoon of Thursday to that 
of Friday the prayer ascribed to Shadhili, and on 
the other weekdays the formula la ilah * ilia 
' ll ah u . Favourite lessons are the “Verse of the 
Throne" followed by Suras i., cxu.-cxiv. (prescribed 
in the Founder’s diploma, translated by A. Del- 
pech, in R. A n 1874) and the Seven Visions 
mentioned above (translated by Rinn, p. 467). 

Literature of the Order. Most of this 
would seem to be still in MS.; the founder is 
credited with several books. A. Cherbonneau, in 
J. A.^ 1852, p. 517 describes a catechism called 
al-Rahmdnlya by Muhammad b. Bakhtarzi with a 
commentary by his son Mustafa, perhaps identical 
with a work called by French writers Presents 
dominicaux. Another work belonging to the Order 
which they mention is called al-Rawd al- bosun 
fi Mandkib al-Shaikh Muhammad b. al-Kdsim. 

B ibhogr aphy: Private communication ob- \ 
obtained from Laid Benhassine Larba of Khauga 
Sidi Nadji by favour of M. P. Geuthner; L. 
de Neveu, Les Khouan , Paris 1846; L. Rinn, 
Marabouts et Khouan , Alger 1884; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confreries religieuses 
musulmanes, Algiers 1897; H. Garret, Histoire 
generate de PAlgerie , Algiers 1910. 

(D. S. Margoliouth) 

RAHN (a.), pledge, security; rahin , the | 
giver and murtahin , the taker of the pledge. The ! 
Kur'an (ii. 283), obviously in confirmation of pie- j 
Islamic legal usage, provides for the giving of , 
pledges ( rihanun makbuda) in business in which 
a definite period is concerned, if the preparation 
of a written document is impossible. The part ; 
here played by the security as evidence of the 
existence of an obligation is in Islamic law much 
less important than that of securing the fulfil- , 
ment of a demand. From the latter point of view ; 
the traditions are mainly concerned with two 1 
questions : a . whether the security in case of non- 
fulfilment passes without more ado into the owner- 
ship of the creditor or not (the two answer 
are crystallised in the legal maxims al-rahn bt-ma i 
flh or al-rahn la yaghlak ) ; and b . who is entitled : 
to use it and is bound to maintain it (the an- 
swer often found in earlier authorities that the 
taker of the pledge may enjoy its use if he sees j 
to its maintenance, later fell out into disuse). 
According to the doctrine of Muslim law, the 
giver of the pledge is bound to maintain it, I 
but can enjoy the use of it only according to 
the Shafi c Is ; its use by the taker of the pledge ; 
is also forbidden (except by the Hanballs); the j 
yield (increase) belongs to the giver of the pledge ; 
but also becomes part of the security (except with 
the Shafi'ls); the taker of the pledge is respoii- 1 
sible for it according to the Hanafls and (with 
limitations) the Malikis. Among the Shafi c is and , 
the Hanbalis the agreement regarding the security : 
is regarded as a bailment-relationship (with much 
less responsibility). The basis for the condition of j 
a pledge must be a claim (dain)\ the accessory 
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character of the security is in general allowed ; 
but exceptional cases are recognised in which the 
debt is extinguished by the disappearance of the 
security i. e. the risk passes to the taker of the 
pledge. While the ownership of the pledge remains 
with the debtor, he has no power of disposal over 
it and possession passes to the creditor; the latter 
has the right to sell it to satisfy his claim if the 
debt becomes overdue or is not paid. Moitgage 
is unknown as well as a graded series of rights 
to the same object of pledge. To be distinguished 
from the pledge is the detention ( hubs ) of a thiDg 
to enforce fulfilment of a legal claim, which re- 
presents a concrete right afforded by the law in 
individual cases so that it has contacts with the 
legal right to pledge. 

Bibho grap hy\ J. Schacht, G. Bergstrdsser's 
Grundzuge des islamischen Rechts , p. 55 sq . ; 
Guidi-Santillana, Sornmario del dintto malechita , 
ii. 285 sqq. ; Lopez Ortiz, Derecho musulman , 
p. 192 sq. ; Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht , 
p. 323 sqq.\ Queiry, Droit tnusiilman , 1. 443 
sqq.\ Th. W. Juynboll, De hoofdregelen der 
Sjafditische leer van het pandrecht , Leyden 
(dissertation) 1893. (Joseph Schacht) 

RA IS al-KUTTAB, Ra 3 Is Efkmdi. [See KeTs.] 
RAIY, the ancient Ragha, a town in 
Media. Its ruins may be seen about 5 miles 
S. S. E. of Teheran [q. v.] to the south of a spur 
projecting from Elburz into the plain. The village 
and sanctuary of Shah c Abd al- c Azim lie immediately 
south of the ruins. The geographical importance 
of the town lies in the fact that it was situated 
in the fertile zone which lies between the mountains 
and the desert, by which from time immemorial 
communication has taken place between the west 
and east of Iran. Several roads from Mazandaran 
[q. v.] converge on Raiy on the north side. 

In the Avesta, tVideiodde , i. 15, Ragha is 
mentioned as the twelfth sacred place created by 
Ahura-Mazda. Yasna , xix. 18, calls it caQ/uratus 
Ragha zarabustris “Zoroastrian Ragha possessing 
four degrees of hierarchy” because at Ragha 
the repiesentative of the prerogatives going back 
to Zoroaster ( ZaraSustrote ) held also the powers 
of a prince (pat us dahyumo) while elsewhere these 
two dignitaiies with the three categories of chief 
subordinates, formed five degrees of hierarchy. 
The Middle Persian commentary deduces from this 
that Zoroaster must have belonged to Ragha. The 
town is also called Sri-zantu ( Wldeioddt , i. 15), 
which Bartholomae interprets as possessing “three 
districts” (drei Gaue besitzend) although the ex- 
planation of the Middle Persian commentary is: 
“possessing three estates (social classes) for the 
priests, warriors and cultivators there were good” 
(cf. Bartholomae, Altiran. IV orterbuch , col. 579, 
81 1, 1497; cf- Marquart, op. cit ., p. 122). The 
later commentaries put Raiy in Atropatene in con- 
formity with the late tendency to localise events 
in sacred history in this province. 

In the Old Persian inscriptions (Bh. 2, 10-18) 
Raga appears as the province of Media in which 
in the autumn of 521 B. c. the false king of Media 
Frawartish sought refuge in vain; from Raga also 
Darius sent reinforcements to his father Wishtaspa 
when the latter was putting down the rebellion 
in Parthia (Bh. 3, 1 — 10). 

Rages is also mentioned in the apocrypha. Tobit 
sent his son Tobias from Niniveh to recover the 
silver deposited in Rages with Gabael, brother of 
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Gabrias (Tobit, i. 14)- The book of Judith (i. 

15) puts near Ragau (if it only were Ragha ') 
the plain in which Nebuchadnezzar defeated the 
king of Media, Arphaxad (Phraortes ?). 

In the summer of 330 B. C., Alexander the 
Great following Darius III took II days to go 
from Ecbatane to Rhagae (Arrian, 3, 20, 2 ). Dio- 
doros relates that Antigonos passed near Rhagae 
after his victory over his rival Eumenes (316 B. c.). 
According to Strabo, xi. 9, 1 and xi. 13, s, Seleucus 
Nicator (312 — 280) rebuilt Rhagae under the name 
of Europos (in memory of his native town in 
Macedonia) and that near Europos the towns of 
Laodicea, Apamaea and Ileraclea were peopled 
with Macedonians. After the coming of the Parthians 
the town was renamed Arsakia. It is howev er 
possible that all these towns although situated in 
the same locality occupied slightly different sites 
for they are mentioned side by side in the authorities. 
Rawlinson (jf. G. 5 ., x. 1 19) would put Europos 
at Waramin [q. v.]. Athenaeus in Deifnosofhistae , 
says that the Parthian kings spent the spring at 
Rhagae (lv P iymt) and the winter at Babylon 
(see the details in A. V. W. Jackson, and Weiss- 
bach). The Greek popular etymologies which explain 
the name Rhaga as alluding to earthquakes seem 
to reflect the frequency of this phenomenon in 
this region so close to Damawand. 

In the Sasanian period Yazdagird III in 641 
issued from Raiy his last appeal to the nation 
before fleeing to Khurasan. The sanctuary of Bibi 
Shahr-BanU situated on the south face of the al- 
ready mentioned spur and accessible only to women 
is associated with the memory of the daughter of 
Yazdagird who, according to tradition, became the 
wife of Husain b. c Ali. In the years 486, 499, 
553 a. D. Raiy is mentioned as the see of bishops 
of the Eastern Syrian church. 

Arab conquest. The year of the conquest is 
variously given (18-24 = 639-644) and it is pos- 
sible that the Arab power was consolidated gradu- 
ally. As late as 25 (646) a rebellion was suppressed 
in Raiy by Sa'd b. Abi Wakkas. The Arabs seem 
to have profited by the dissensions among the noble 
Persian families. Raiy was the fief of the Mihran 
family and, in consequence of the resistance of 
Siyawakhsh b. Mihran b. Bahrain Gubin, Nuaim 
b. Mukarrin had the old town destroyed and ordered 
Farrukhap b. Zainabi (Zainadi '■) b. Kula [cf. 
masmughan] to build a new town (Tabari, i. 2655). 
In 71 (690) again a king of the family of far- 
rukhan is mentioned alongside of the Arab governor. 

The passing of power from the Omaiyads to 
the ‘Abbasids took place at Raiy without incident 
but in 136(753) the “Khurrami” Sunbadh, one of 
Abu Muslim’s stalwarts, seized the town for a short 
time. The new era for Raiy began with the ap- 
pointment of the heir to the throne Muhammad 
Mahdi to the governorship of the east (141 — 152 
— 758 — 768). He rebuilt Raiy under the name 
of Muhammadiya and surrounded it by a ditch. 

T he suburb of Mahdl-abadh was built for those 
of the inhabitants who had to give up their property 
in the old town. Harun al-Rashid, son of Mahdi, 
was born in Raiy and used often to recall with 
pleasure his native town and its principal street. 
In 195 (810) Ma’mun’s general Tahir b. Husain 
won a victory over Amin’s troops near Raiy. In 
250 (865) the struggle began in Raiy between 
the Zaidi 'Alids of Tabaristan and first the Tahirids 
and later the caliph’s Turkish generals. It was 


not till 272 (8S5) that Adhgu-tegin of Kazwia 
took the town from the c Alids. In 261 (894) (he 
caliph Mu'tamid wishing to consolidate his position 
appointed to Raiy his son, the future caliph Muktafi. 
Soon afterwards the SamSnids began to interfere 
in Raiy. lsmb c il b. Ahmad seized Raiy in 289 
(912) and the fait accompli was confirmed by the 
caliph Muktafi. In 296 Ahmad b. Isma'il received 
investiture from Muktadir in Raiy (Gardizi, p. 21—22). 

In the tenth century Raiy is described in detail 
in the works of the contemporary Arab geographers. 

In spite of the interest which Baghdad displayed 
in Raiy the number of Arabs there was insignificant 
and the population consisted of Persians of all classes 
(akhlat-, Ya c kubi, in B.G.A . , vii. 276). Among 
the products of Raiy Ibn al-Faklh, p. 253 i meD " 
tions silks and other stuffs, articles of wood and 
“lustre dishes”, an interesting detail in view of 
the celebrity enjoyed by the ceramics “of Rhages’ . 
All writers emphasise the veiy great importance 
of Raiy as a commercial centre. According to 
Istakhri, p. 207, the town covered an area ot 
{if by l>/ 2 farsakhs, the buildings were of clay 
(tin) but the use of bricks and plaster (djiss = 
gal) was also known. The town had five gieat 
gates and eight large bazaars. Mukaddasi, p. 391, 
calls Raiy one of the glories of the lands of Islam 
and among other things mentions its library in 
the Rudha quarter which was watered by the 
Surkani canal. , 

Dailami period. In 304 (916) the lord ot 
Adharbaidjan Yusuf b. Abi ’ 1 -Sadj occupied Raiy 
out of which he drove the Dailami Muhammad 
b. 'All SuTuk who represented the Samanid Nasr 
(Ibn al-Athlr, viii. 74). This occupation, com- 
memorated in coins struck by \ usuf at Muham- 
madiya, was the beginning of a troubled period. 
Raiy passed successively into the hands of the 
Dailami ‘All b. \Yahsudhan, Wasif Bektimun, the 
Dailami Ahmad b. ‘All and of Muflih, slave of 
Yusuf (in 313 = 925; cf. R. Vasmer, 0 monetakh 
Sadjidov, Baku 1927). Lastly the Samanids en- 
couraged by the caliph succeeded in bringing Raiy 
again within their sphere of influence but soon 
their general Asfar (a Dailami) became independent 
in Raiy. In 318 (930), Asfar was killed by his 
lieutenant Mardawidj [q. v.] (a native of Gilan and 
one of the founders of the Ziyarid dynasty) who 
took over his master’s lands (C. Huart, Les Ziyarides , 
1922, p. 363 [= 11]). _ 

After the assassination of Mardawidj ( 3 2 3 7 
925) the Buyids established themselves in Raiy, 
which became the fief of the branch of Rukn al- 
Dawla which held out there for about too years. 
In 390 (1000) the last Samanid al-Muntasir made 
an attempt to seize Raiy but failed. In 420 (1027) 
the Buyid Madjd al-Dawla was ill-advised enough 
to invoke against the Dailamis the help of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who seized his lands (cf. Muhammad 
Nazim. Sultan Mah?nud , 1931, P- 80 — 85). The 
brief rule of the Ghaznawids was marked by acts 
of obscurantism, like the destruction of books on 
philosophy and astrology and the atrocious per- 
secutions of the Karmatians and Mu'tazilis (Gardizi, 
p. 91; Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 262). 

The Saldjuks. The Ghuzz laid Raiy waste in 
in 427 (1035) and in 434 (1042) the town, where 
Madjd al-Dawla still held out in the fort of Tabarak 
(Ibn al-Alhlr, ix. 347), fell into the power of the 
Saldjuks and became one of their principal cities. 
The last Buyid al-Malik al-Rahim died a prisoner 
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in Tabarak in 450 (1058) (or in 455; cf. H. Bowen, 
in jf.R.A.S., 1929, p. 238) and the new lord 
Tughril [q. v.j also died 3t Raiy in 455 (1063). 
Henceforth Raiy is constantly mentioned in con- 
nection with events relating to the Great Saldjuks 
and their branch in Persian 'Irak. 

From the reign of Ghiyath al-Din Mas'ud (529— 
547 = 1133 — -1152) Raiy was ruled by the amir 
Inandj whose daughter Inandi-Khatun became the 
wife of Pahlawan, son of the famous atabeg of 
Adljarbaidjan, Ildegiz. When the latter put on the 
throne Sultan Arslan-Shah (whose mother he had 
married) Inandj opposed this nomination but was 
defeated in 555 (1160). Inandj withdrew to Bistam 
but with the help of the Khwarizmshah Il-Arslan 
reoccupied Raiy. He was finally murdered at the 
instigation of Ildegiz who gave Raiy as a fief to 
Pahlawan. Later the town passed to Kutlugh 
Inandj b. Pahlawan who, like his maternal grand- 
father, brought about the intervention of the 
Kh w arizmshah Takish in the affairs of Persia (588 = 
1192). Two years later in a battle near Raiy, the 
last Saldjuk Tughril III was killed by Kutlu gh 
Inandj but the country remained with the Kh w a- 
rizmians. In 614 (1217) the atabeg of Fars Sa'd 
b. Zangi succeeded in occupying Raiy but was 
almost immediately driven out by the Kh w arizm- 
shah Djalal al-Din (cf. Nasawi, ed. Houdas). 

Civil wars. MulfaddasI, p. 391, 395 — 396 
mentions the dissensions (jasabiyat ) among the 
people of Raiy in matters of religion. Under 582 
(1186—1187) Ibn al-Athir, xi. 237, records the 
damage done in Raiy in the civil war between 
Sunnis and §hl'is: the inhabitants were killed or 
scattered and the town left in ruins. Yakut who, 
fleeing before the Mongols, went through Raiy in 
617 ( 1 220) gives the results of his enquiry about 
the three parties: the Hanafis, the Shafi'is, and the 
Shi'is of which the two first began by wiping 
out the Shi'is who formed half the population of 
the town and the majority in the country. Later 
the Shafi'is triumphed over the Hanafis. The result 
was that there only survived in Raiy the Shafi'i 
quarter which was the smallest. Yakut describes 
the underground houses at Raiy and the dark streets 
difficult of access which reflected the care of the 
inhabitants to protect themselves against enemies. 

The Mongols. The Mongols who occupied 
Raiy after Yakut’s visit dealt it the final blow. 
Ibn al-Athir (xii. 184) goes so far as to say that 
all the population was massacred by the Mongols 
in 617 (1220) and the survivors put to death in 
62 1 (1224). It is however possible that the historian, 
echoing the panic which seized the Muslim world, 
exaggerates the extent of the destruction. DjuwainI 
(ed. Muhammad Khan Kazwlnl, i. 1 1 5) only says 
that the Mongol leaders put many people to death 
at Khwar Raiy (in the country inhabited by Shi'is ') 
but in Raiy they were met by the (Shafi'i') kadi 
who submitted to the invaders ( 'll shud ), aftei 
which the latter went on. Rashid al-Din (ed. 
Ber6zine, in Trudl V. 0 ., xv. 135 [transl. p. 89]) 
admits that the Mongols under Djebe and Subuday 
killed and plundered ( kushish wa-ghdrat) at “Raiy” 
but he seems to make a distinction between Raiy 
and Kum, in which the inhabitants were completely 
( ba-kulll ) massacred. 

The fact that life was not completely extinguished 
at Raiy is evident from the dates of pottery which 
apparently continued to be made in Raiy (cf. Guest, 
A dated Rayy bowl , in Burlington Magazine , 1931, 


p. 134-135 : the painted bowl bears the date 640 = 
1243). The citadel of Tabarak was rebuilt under 
Ghazan Khan (1295 — 1304) but certain economic 
reasons (irrigation ?) if not political and religious 
reasons, must have been against the restoration of 
Raiy and the centre of the new administrative Mongol 
division (the tumdn of Raiy) became Waramln [q. v.] 
(cf. Nuzhat al-Kulub , in G.M.S. , p. 55)- After the 
end of Hulagu’s dynasty, Raiy fell to the sphere 
of influence of Tugha-Tlmur [q. v.] of Astarabad. 
In 1384, Timur’s troops occupied Raiy without 
striking a blow but this must mean the district and 
not the town of Raiy, for Clavijo (ed. Sreznevsky, 
p. 187) who passed through this country in 1404 
confirms that Raiy ( Xahartprey = Shahr-i Raiy ) 
was no longer inhabited ( agora deshabitada). No 
importance is to be attached to the mention of 
“Raiy” in the time of Shah-Rukh ( Matla c al-Saldain, 
under the year 841 = 1437) or of Shah Isma'll, 
Habib al-Siyar. 

The ruins of Raiy. Olivier in 1797 sought 
them in vain and it was Truilhier and Gardane 
who first discovered them. The earliest descriptions 
are by J. Morier, lver Porter and Sir W. Ouseley. 
The first has preserved for us a sketch of a 
Sasanian bas-relief which was later replaced by 
a sculpture of Fath 'All §hah. The description 
and particularly the plan by Ker Porter (repro- 
duced in Sarre and A. V. W. Jackson, Persia ) 
are still of value because since his time the needs 
of agriculture and unsystematic digging have 
destroyed the walls and confused the strata. Large 
numbers of objects of archaeological interest and 
particularly the celebrated pottery covered with 
paintings have flooded the European and American 
markets as a result of the activity of the dealers. 
Scientific investigation was begun by the universities 
of Philadelphia and Boston in 1934 (cf. The 
Illustrated London Hews, June 22, 1935, p. 1122- 
1123; E. F. Schmidt, The Persian Expedition 
[Rayy], in Bulletin University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, v., 1935, p. 41 — 49 ; of. p. 25—27). In 
the citadel hill, Dr. Erich Schmidt found a great 
variety of pottery and the remains of buildings 
among which the most interesting are the foun- 
dations of Mahdl’s mosque (communication by A. 
Godard to the Congress of Persian Art at Lenin- 
grad in Sept. 1935). In an interesting passage, 
MukaddasI, p. 2to, speaks of the high domes 
which the Buyids built over their tombs. According 
to the Siyasat-nama , p. 145, in the time of Fakhr 
al-Dawla a rich Zoroastrian built an astoddn with 
double roof (sutudan ba-du pushisK) on the top 
of the hill of Tabarak, above the domed tomb 
( gunbad ) of Fakhr al-Dawla. The astoddn , turned 
to a new use received the name of dida-yi sipah- 
saldran “fort of the commandants” and was still 
in existence in the time of Nizam al-Mulk. The 
two towers now to be seen among the ruins of 
Raiy [both are round in plan, but the one repaired 
under Nasir al-Din Shall has ribbed flanks] are 
attributed to the Saldjuks but may continue the 
Dailami type of building. The hill of Tabarak on 
which was the citadel (destroyed in 588 [1192] by 
Tughril III) according to Yakut was situated to 
“the right” of the Kjjurasan road while the high 
mountain was to “the left” of this road. Tabarak 
therefore must have been on the top of the hill 
opposite the great spur (hill G in Ker Porter’s plan •. 
“fortress finely built of stone and on the summit 
of an immense rock which commands the open 
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country to the south”); cf. the map in A. F. Stahl, 
Die Umgegend v. Teheran, in Pet. Mitt., 1900. 

Bibliography. Cf. the articles TEHRAN 
and war Amin. — Description of the ruins: 
J. Morier, A Journey, 1812, p. 232, 403; do., 
'Second Journey , 1818, p. 190; Ker Porter, 
Travels , 1S21, i. 357 — 364 (map); Ouseley, 
Travels, 1823, tii. 174 — 199, plate lxv.; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, VI/t., 1838, p. 595 — 604; Curzon, 
Persia , i. 347 — 352; F. Sarre, Denkmaler per- 
sischer Baukunst, Berlin 1901, text, p. 55 — 58; 
A. V. W. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and 
Present , 1905, p. 428 — 441 (plan by Ker Porter). 
— Ancient history: Marquart, Eransahr, 
p. 122 — 124; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia, loc. 
cit . ; do., Historical Sketch of Ragha, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume , Bombay 1908, p. 237 — 245; 
do., in Essays in Modern Theology to Ch. A. 
Briggs, New York 1911, p. 93 — 97; Weissbach, 
art. Arsakia, Europos and Raga , in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real- Encyclopadie ; Herzfeld, Archdolog. 
Mitteil. aus Iran , ii., 1930, p. 95 — 98. — 
Muslim History: A Talrikh Raiy was written 
by Abu Sa'd Mansur b. Husain al-Abl [= Aiva 3 i] ; 
the author was the vizier of the Buyid Madjd 
al-Dawla and had access to very good sources; 
Yakut often cites this history (i. 57, s. v. Aba)-, 
Quatremere, Histoire des Mongols, p. 272 — 275 
(many quotations from the Mud/malal- Tawarikh)-, 
Barbier de Meynard, Diet, geographique, 1861 
(quotations fiom the Haft Iklim of Ahmad Razi); 
Barthold, Istor.-geograf. occrk Irana, 1903, p. 84- 
86; G. Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , p. 214—218; P. Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter, p. 740-809 (very complete utilisation 
of the Arabic sources; complete list of the depen- 
dencies of Raiy). (V. Minorsky) 

RAK c A._[See Salat.] 

al-RAKASHI. [See Aban b. c Abd al-Hamiu.] 
RAK 1 IM. [See Ashab al-Kahf.] 
al-RAKKA, capital of Diyar Mudar in 
al-DjazIra on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
shortly before it is joined by the Nahr Balikh 
(B xolteios, Hit.eyz. B xburtros). 

The town was in antiquity called Kallinikos. 
Nikephorion is to be located in the same region 
(Strabo, xvi. 747 ; Isidores of Charax, in Geogr. 
Graeci Min., ed. Muller, p. 247; Dio Cass., xl. 
13; Pliny, Nat. Hist., v. 86; vi. 119; Ptolemy, 
Geogr., v. 17; Stephen Byz.); but its usual iden- 
tification with Kallinikos is certainly wrong and 
it may be a case of two adjoining towns as with 
the “black” and “white al-Rakka” of the middle 
ages. Nikephorion was, according to Appian {Syr., 
p. 57), a foundation of Seleucus I Nikator; later 
it was ascribed to Alexander the Great (Pliny 
Nat. hist., vi. 119; Isid. Char., c. i) who can 
hardly have been here and it is hardly likely that 
towns were founded so shortly before the battle 
of Gaugamela (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, R. E., v., A 
col. 1274, s. v. Thapsakos). 

Kallinikos owed its name to Seleucus II Kalli- 
nikos, who founded the town in 244 or 242 B. c. 
{Lhron. Pasch ., ed. Dindorf, i. 330; Mich. Syr., 
Cd. Chabot, iv. 78). Libanios {Epist., p. 21, -; 
Opera, ed. Forster, x. 19, 8 — w ) wishes to derive 
the name from the sophist Kallinikos who was 
murdered there; it is however hardly likely that 
the town, the name of which (Syriac Kalonikos 
Kalinilfos) the Christian Syrians retained in the 
middle ages, was called after a pagan orator, and 
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in any case, if it were so, we would expect a 
name like Kallinikeia. In any case the site of 
Kallinikos corresponds to that of the mediaeval 
al-Rakka, with which the Syrian historians always 
identified it. In the time of the emperor Julian, 
Kallinikos was a strong fortress and an important 
commercial centre (Ammian. Marcell., xxiii. 3, 7). 
In the year 393 a Jewish synagogue was burned 
in the Castrum Callinicum ; the emperor Theodosius 
therefore ordered the bishop of the town to rebuild 
it (Ambrosius, Epist. ad Theodor.-, Migne, Patrol. 
Eat., xvi., col. 1105 sq.). The emperor Leo in 
777 Sel. (466 A. D.) rebuilt Kallinikos in Osrhoene, 
called it Leontopolis and appointed a bishop there 
(probably the successor of the Damianos mentioned 
in 451 and 458) ( Edessene Chronicle, ed. Hallier, 
in Texte u. Untersuch., ix. I, Leipzig 1893, p. 116, 
152; Barhebr., Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 77; 
Leontopolis: Hierokl., Synekdem., p. 715, x ; Geogr. 
Cypr., ed. Gelzer, p. 897). Towards the end of 
the year 503, Timostratos bravely defended the 
fortress against the Persians and took one of 
Kawadh l’s officers prisoner but had to release 
him as the king threatened to destroy the town 
completely (Joshua Stylites, ed. Martin, in Abh. 
K.M., vi. 1, Leipzig 1876, p. lxv.). The Syrian 
church historians from the beginning of the vB h 
century frequently mention the monastery of Mar 
Zakkai, Arabic Dair Zakka, in the angle formed 
by the Nahr Balikh and the Euphrates or the 
Nahr al-Nil Canal not far from Kallinikos ( Vitae 
viror. apud monophysitas celeberr., ed. Brooks, in 
C.S.C.O., ser. iii., vol. xxv., Paris 1907, p. 38; 
Mich. Syr., iv. 414 sq.-, al-Shabushti, Kitab al- 
Diyardt , cod. Berol., fol. 95 v ; Yakut, Middjam, 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 664; iv. 862). Between al-Rakka 
and Balis lay the celebrated monastery of Dair 
Hannlna not far from Sura (G. Hoffmann on 
Zacharias Rhetor, transl. Ahrens-Kruger, p. 159, 
20 ; Johann, v. Ephes., iv. 22; Mich. Syr., ii. 361; 
iii. 453 and passim-, Barhebr., Chron. eccles., ed. 
Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 244, 250; F. Nau, in R.O.C., 
xv., 1910, p. 63, note 1; Yakut, ii. 350 ani passim-, 
often wrongly called “monastery of Hanania”, 
e. g. in Musil, The Middle Euphrates, p. 329). 

In 529, Justinian enacted that trade with the 
Persians should be conducted at the frontier towns 
of Nisibis, Kallinikos and Artaxata {Cod. lust., ed. 
Kruger, iv. 63, 4 , p. 188; Bury, History of the 
Later Roman Empire, ii., 1923, p. 3). Khusraw I 
on his third campaign against Syria (542) took 
the town without difficulty (Procop., Bell. Pcrs., 
21, 3 1 ; Anted., iii. 31) because at the time 
the walls had been partly taken down in order 
to be rebuilt. The town was destroyed but later 
fortified again by Justinian with walls and bul- 
warks and “made impregnable” (Proc., De aed ., ii. 
7 ; James of Edessa, Chronol. Canon , ed. Brooks, 
in Z.D.M.G . , liii. 300; Mich. Syr., ed. Chabot, iv. 
287). The xtifiif ; ’AvaroAi U Maurikios in 580 had 
to retire to Kallinikos before Adharmahan but 
put him to flight there (Theophyl. Sim., iii. 17, 
8 sq . ; Chapot, La Frontiere de V Euphrate, p.289, 
note 3 and E. Herzfeld, Archdol. Reise, i. 159 
make the “emperor” Maurikios flee to the’ fortress 
before Hormisdas). 

The Arabs in 18 (639) or 19 (640) under Tyad 
t>. Ghanm encamped before the N W gate of 
the town, Bab al-Ruha’; after 5 or 6' days the 
Patr.cros who governed the town asked for peace 
and surrendered it to him and the inhabitants 
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were promised security of life and property. Their 
churches were not to be destroyed or occupied 
so long as they paid their tribute and committed 
no act of hostility; on the other hand they were 
not to build new churches or sacred places and 
not to observe Christian customs or festivals publicly . 
(al-Baladhuri , Fuftth al-Buldan , ed. de Goeje, 
p. 173 sq. ; Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tomberg, ii. 439). 
On the death of 'Iyad, Sa'fd b. 'Amir b. Djidhvam 
became governor of al-Djazlra; he built a mosque 
in al-Rakka (al-Baladhuri, p. 178; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Reise , ii. 353 ). It was built of bricks of clay and 
marble taken from ancient buildings (Herzfeld, op. 
czV., with fig. 324-329); its Manarat al-Munaitir still 
marks the ruins that represent the ancient al-Rakka. 

In the great battle of Siffln in 36 (656) 'All ! 
crossed the Euphrates at al-Rakka on a bridge of 
boats, which he ordered the inhabitants to build, 
with his infantry and whole equipment to the 
Syrian bank (al-Tabari, i. 3259; Ibn Miskawaih, ■ 
Tadjarib , ed. Caetani, p. 571). According to the 
Dlwdn of 'Ubaid Allah b. Kais al-Rukaiyat, who 
died in 690 (ed. Rhodokanakis, in S. B. Ak. Wien , | 
cxliv/x., Vienna 1902, p. 222), al-Rakka and 
al-Kalas (■) were then in ruins and practically un- 
inhabited but this is poetic exaggeration (Musil, 
The Middle Euphrates , p. 329 sq.). He calls the 
town (p. 285) al-Rakka al-Sawda 3 to distinguish 
it from al-Rakka al-Baida 3 , which is mentioned 
in the Dlwdn of al-Akhtal for example (ed. Salham, 
p. 304). The name al-Rakka itself may be of 
Arabic origin (“swampy marshes on a river with 
periodical inundations”) ; the similarity of the 
names of al-Rakka and al-Rafika to those of two 
Aramaic tribes of the Assyrian period, Rakhiku 
(sic !) and Rapiku (Herzfeld, Arch. Reis i. 159, 
note 9), is no doubt quite accidental. 

On the south bank, opposite the town between 
two canals (al-Hani wa ’ 1 -Mari), was the suburb 
of Wasit al-Rakka, where E I isljam b. 'Abd al-Malik 
built two palaces and a bridge over the Euphrates 
(Yakut, ii. 802; iv. 889, 994; Ps.-Dionys. of 
Telmahre, ed. Chabot, p. 26, 31; Mich. Syr. iv. 
4571 Barhebr., Chron. syr ., ed. Bedjan, p. 1 1 8). 

The governor of al-Ruha’, the KaisI Mansur b. 
Dja'wana b. al-Harith al 'Amiri, after whom Hisn 
Mansur was called, was executed after his rebellion 
in 141 (758 — 759) by the c amil of Abu ’l-'Abbas, 
al-Mansur, in al-Rakka (al-Baladhuri, p. 192). 

The caliph al-Mansur in 155 (772) built along- 
side of al-Rakka a new town al-Rafika and settled 
Khurasanians there who were devoted to his dynasty 
(Ibn al-Fakih, in B.G.A. , v. 132). The superin- 
tendence of the building of the new town was given 
by him to al-Mahdl, the heir-apparent. It was plan- 
ned in the shape of a horse-shoe and was in many 
respects modelled on the round city of al-Mansur 
in Baghdad (al-Tabari, iii. 276, 372 sq. ; Ibn 
Hawkal, in B.G.A. , ii. 153; al-Baladhuri, p. 179; 
al-Ya'kubl, Ki tab al-Buldan, in B.G.A ., vii. 238, 
Ta^rikh, ed. Houtsma, ii. 430: Ibn al-Fakih, in 
B.G.A., v. 132; Yakut, Mtfdjam, ed. Wiistenfeld, 
>*• 734 sq.\ Mich. Syr., ii. 526, iii. to, 297 = 
iv. 476, 483, 640; Ps.-Dionys. of Telmahre, p. 120 
■r?.; Herzfeld, op. cit., i. 160). Two canals were 1 
led from the Euphrates and from the region of 
Sarudj to supply the new town with water (Mich. 
Syr., iii. 10). This new town to which the name 
al-Rakka came to be transferred from the old 
town now falling into ruins, had, according to 
Arab authors (e. g. al-Baladhuri, p. 1 79), no remains 


of antiquity and indeed the modern al-Rakka, the 
“horse-shoe city”, except for a few fragments 
built into the walls seems to possess no ancient 
ruins. The ancient Kallinikos has therefore wrongly 
been located here (Sachau, Reise in Syrien u. 
Mesop., p. 242 ; Chapot, La Frontier e de V Euphrate, 
p. 289 sq.. where fig. 8 “ Nicephoriutn-Callinicum" 
is really the plan of the mediaeval al-Rafika !). 

Between al-Rakka (al-Hamra 3 of Musil’s map) 
and al-Rafika there soon rose a suburb with bazaars 
to which the markets of al-Rakka (including the 
largest, Suk Hisham al-'Atik) were transferred by 
'All b. Sulaiman b. 'All, governor of al-Djazlra, 
and as a result the two adjoining towns gradually 
developed into a twin city (al-Rakkatan) (al- 
Baladhuri. p. 1 79; Yakut, ii. 734, 802 ; Ibn Hawkal, 
B.G.A., ii. 153). This suburb was burned in 1 123 
Sel. (812) by the rebels c Amr and Nasr b. Shaba th 
along with the adjoining “pillared monastery” 
(Mich. Syr., iii. 26). 'Abd al-Malik b. Salih [q. v.] 
died in the same year in al-Rakka. In the fighting 
that followed, the 'Akolaye (of al-Kufa) became 
lords of al-Rakka and the Persians of al-Rafika 
(Mich. Syr., iii. 30). In the reign of MaTntin in 
816, Tahir built a wall between al-Rakka and al- 
Rafika (Mich. Syr., iii. 36). 

The walls of the old town fell into ruins at 
quite an early date (Ahmad b. al-Taiyib al-SaraWjsI 
in Yakut, loc. cit.), and in 375 (985 — 986) the 
old al-Rakka was now only a suburb of the western 
town. As the name al-Rakka came into use for 
the latter (Yakut, loc. cit.), in the end it became 
no longer possible to distinguish between al-Rakka 
and al-Rafika (also al-Makdisi, cf. E. Herzfeld, 
Arch. Reise , i. 160, note 7, p. 161). At the 
beginning of the xiii'h century the old al-Rakka 
was completely in ruins (Yakut, ii. 734, 751; 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 153; al-Makdisi, p. 141; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida 3 , ed. Reinaud, p. 277). 

Besides al-Rakka, the capital of Diyar Mudar, 
al-Makdisi and others mention also “burned al- 
Rakka” (al-Rakka al-Muhtarika), i. e. Rakka al- 
Sawda 3 on the Balikh, a farsakh below the “white 
town” (Yakut, i. 31; ii. 802; Ibn Rusta, p. 90; 
al-Makdisi, p. 20, 54, 141). It was also called 
“crooked al-Rakka” (aI-'Awdja J ) and corresponds 
to the present ruins of al-Rakka al-Samra 3 . 

Badr al-Dln 'Abd al-Rahman al-Ba'labakki (Ahl- 
wardt, v. 4 1 3, on N°. 6104) wrote a risala on 
al-Rakka. 

According to Herzfeld, the following larger 
groups of ruins lie in the area of al-Rakka in 
addition to Hirakla which is in the neighbourhood : 

I. The “horseshoe town” with high walls, still 
standing, which form a semicircle on the north, 
while in the south they run in a straight line 
along the banks of the Euphrates and enclose an 
area of 1,92 sq. km. (Herzfeld, Arch. Reise, ii. 
356 sqq.: plan: plate Ixiii.). It corresponds to 
al-Rafika founded by Mansur, to which the name 
al-Rakka was later transferred. Roughly in the 
centre of the northern round part of this part of 
the town lie the ruins of a large mosque, the 
“mosque intra muros” the front of the court of 
which with a round minaret (Sarre-Herzfeld, ii. 
359; iii., pi. lxvi.-lxix. and fig. 33-340), according 
to an inscription, was restored by the Zangid Nur 
al-Dln Mahmud in 561 (1 165— 1166) (van Berchem 
in Sarre-Herzfeld, i. 4—6). Nur al-Din occupied 
al-Rakka in 554 (1159) and gave it from 562 
(1167) to 566 (1171) to his brother Mawdud 



al-RAKKA — rakkAda 


(Ibn al-Athlr, ed. Tornberg, xi. 167, 216; Kamal 
al-Dln, transl. Blochet, in R.O.L iii. 53 2 i 55 °)- 
Yakut mentions a gate called Bab al-Djinan (Yakut, 

i. 443; ii. 125). The gate on the S. E. corner of 
al-Fasil, a brick building on the inner side of 
the ditch, is still standing (Herzfeld, ii. 358; iii., 
pi. lxv.; fig. 330—332). Not far from it is the 
so-called palace, “a plaster-covered brick building 
with cramps of wood” without inscriptions (Herzfeld, 

ii. 363; pi. Ixix. sq.-, fig. 342 — 344)- On the S. W. 
corner of this area of ruins is the modern village 
of al-Rakka. 

2. East of the S. E. corner of the preceding 
area is a smaller site (called al-Hamra 3 on Musil’s 
map) “the feature of which is a high quadrangular 
minaret called Ma 3 adhanat al-Munaitir” which 
belonged to the “mosque extra muros” (Herzfeld, 
i. 156; ii. 354, fig. 327). This area of ruins cor- 
responds to the ancient town. 

3. An hour further east on the Balikh are the 
ruins of “grey Rakka” (Rakka al-Samra 3 ). 

4. A little further north, still on the left bank 
of the Balikh is the high Tell Zadhan now Tell 
Zedan, according to Herzfeld (i. 157, note 3; ii. 
350) and Musil ( The Middle Euphrates , p. 91, 
note 9) certainly the ancient Zenodotion. 

In the area of these ruins are a number of 
Muslim saints’ graves including those of the tabi c j 
[q. v.] 'Uwais al-Karant and ‘I’mmar b. Yasir, whose 
names however were differently given to Sachau 
( Reise in Syr. u. Mesop., p. 242 sqql) and Herzfeld 
(i. 157; ii. 350) in some cases. 

The area of the “horseshoe town” is, according 
to Herzfeld, “burrowed through and through by 
treasure-seekers who search here for the Rakka 
ceramics which fetch exceedingly high prices” and 
also find glass and bronze, pieces of marble etc. 
(Herzfeld, i. 158). The blue glazed antique vases 
which look as if they were enamelled, in the form 
of amphorae in the Louvre, said to have been 
found in al-Rakka, therefore certainly came from the 
eastern old town (Sarre in Sarre-Herzfeld, iii. and iv., 
cf. Litteratur\ H. Riviere, La ceramique dans Vart 
musttlman , 2 vol., 1912-1913; F. Cumont, Fouilles 
de Doura-Europos , Paris 1926, text, p 460 sq.'). 

Bibliograhy-. al-Istakhrl, in B.G.A . , i. 75; 

Ibn Hawkal, B.G.A., ii. 153; al-Makdisi, B.G.A . , 


de al-Moutasim , in Mem. pres, par div. savants , 
xii., ii., 1909, p. 2 — 5 with pi. i. sq. ; G. L. 
Bell, Amurath to Amurath , London 1911, p. 53 
sqq. with fig. 34 — 45 ; E. Reitemeyer, Die 
Stadtegriindungen tier Araber (diss. Heidelberg), 
Munich 19 12, p. 84 sq. (Rafika); F. Sarre and 
E. Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet, Berlin 1911 — 1920, i. 3 — 6 
(van Berchem), 156-161; ii. 349-364, fig. 318- 
344; iii., pi. Ixiii. — lxx., cxvi. — cxx.; iv. 20 — 
25 (Sarre, Kcramik : Die Kunst von Raqqah ; 
Klein funde) with fig. 385, 398 sq. and pi. cxl., 
cxlii. ; A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates , New 
York 1927, appendix xi., p. 325-331 and index, 
p. 415; A. Poidebard, La trace de Rome dans 
le desert de Syrie , Paris 1934, p. 88. 

(E. Honigmann) 

RAKKADA, residential city of the 
Aghlabid emirs of Ifrikiya about 6 miles south 
of Kairawan, was founded in 263 (876) by Ibrahim II, 
seventh prince of the dynasty. Until then the 
A gh labids had resided in 'Abbasiya [q. v.] nearer 
the capital. A chance trip into the country by 
Ibrahim, it is said, determined the site of the new 
residence. The emir was suffering from insomnia 
and on the advice of his physician, Ishak b. Sulaiman, 
went out to take the air. Stopping in a certain 
place he fell into a deep sleep and decided to 
build a palace there which was called Rakkada, 
the “soporific”. The story is probably based on 
a popular etymology of the name, which is found 
elsewhere in North Africa. Another explanation, 
equally suspect, is that which attributes the name 
to the memory of a massacre of the Warfadjuma 
by the ‘IbadI chief Abu ’ 1 -Khattab [q.v.] in 141 
(758) and the many dead left lying there. 

In the same year that the work of building 
was begun, Ibrahim settled in Rakkada in the 
Castle of Victory {Kasr al-FatK). He was to live 
there the rest of his life, as were his successors, 
except for the stays the emirs made in Tunis. 
Rakkada became a regular town as al- c Abbas!ya 
had been before it. Besides Kasr al-Fath (or 
Kasr Abi T-Fath) there were several other castles 
in it: Kasr al-Bahr (the castle on the lake), Kasr 
[ al-Sahn (castle of the court), Kasr al-Mukhtar 
; (castle of the elect) and Kasr Baghdad, a large 


iii. 20, 54, 141; al-Kh w ariztm, Kitab Surat 
al-Ard , ed. v. Mzik, in Bibl. arab. Histor. u. 
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p. 241 — 249; G. Le Strange, Palestine under 
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Eastern Caliphate , p- lot sq.\ H. Rassam, Asshur 
and the Land of Nimrod , New York 1897, p. 320 
J. H. Peters, Nippur , i.. New York 1897 
p. 106; M. Hartmann, in Z.D.P.V., xxiii., 1900, 
P- 39 - 4 1 ; V. Chapot, La Fronti'ere de /’ Euphrate 
de Pompee a la conquete arabe , Paris 1907, 
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mosque, baths, caravanserais and suk s. Al-BakrI 
| says that it had a circumference of 24,040 cubits 
(over 6 miles), al-Nuwairl makes it smaller (14, 000 > 
nearly 4 miles). A wall of brick and clay sur- 
rounded this vast area, and this wall was renovated 
by the last Aghlabid with a view to a final effort 
1 at resistance. Al-BakrI further tells us that the 
greater part of the enceinte was filled with gardens. 
The soil was fertile and the air temperate. The 
emirs and their followers enjoyed in Rakkada a 
liberty of movement which would have caused a 
scandal in Kairawan. The sale of nabldh [q. v.], 
forbidden in the pious old city, was officially per- 
mitted in the royal residence. 

It was from Rakkada that Ziyadat Allah III, 
the last of the Aghlabids. fled on the approach 
of the Shl'ls. The victorious Abu ‘Abd Allah 
[q. v.] installed himself in Kasr al-Sahn. His master, 
the Mahdl Ubaid Allah, lived in Rakkada until 
308 (920) when he moved to al-Mahdlya. After 
being deserted by the ruler, Rakkada fell into 
ruins. In 342 (953) the caliph al-Mu'izz ordered 
what was left of it to be razed to the ground and 
ploughed over. The gardens alone were spared. 
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A few traces of the Aghlabid foundation are still 
to be seen at the present day. A great rectangular 
reservoir with thick walls strengthened by but- 
tresses may be identified with the lake ( bahr ) 
which gave its name to one of the palaces. A 
pavilion (?) of four stories stood in the centre. 
Nothing is left of it, but on the west side of the 
reservoir may be seen the remains of a building 
which must have been reflected in the great mirror 
of water. Three rooms may still be distinguished 
with their mosaic pavements. The technique and 
style of decoration closely connect these Muham- 
madan buildings of the third century A. H. with 
the Christian art of the country. 

Bibliography. al-Nuwairf, in Ibn Khaldun, 
Histoire des Berb'eres , transl. de Slane, i. 424, 
441; al-Bakri, Discription de VAfrique septen- 
trionale , Algiers 19U, p. 27; transl. de Slane, 
Algiers 1913, p. 62 sqq. ; Ibn 'Idhari, al-Bayan 
al-mu ghrib , ed. Dozy, i. no, 144 — 145, 147, 
157; transl. Fagnan, i. 152, 202, 205 — 206, 
218 — 219; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hulla al-siyarcP , 
ed. Muller, p. 261 ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil , ed. 
Tomberg, vii. 215, 222; viii. 34; transl. Fagnan 
(Anna Its du Maghrib et de l' Espagne)^ p. 253- 
255, 297; Kitdb al-Istibsar , transl. Fagnan, 
p. II — 12; Fournel, Lis Berbers , i. 526; Von- 
derheyden, La Berberie orientate sous la dynastie 
des Benou ' l-Arlab , p. 193 and passim ; G. 
Martjais, Manuel d'art musulman , i. 42 — 44, 
52; Enquete sur les installations hydrauliques 
en Tunisie , 1900 (report by Captain Flick), i. 
268 — 26g._ (Georges Mar<;ais) 

RAMADAN (a.), name of the ninth month 
of the Muhammadan calendar. The name 
from the root r-m-d refers to the heat of summer 
and therefore shows in what season the month 
fell when the ancient Arabs still endeavoured to 
equate their year with the solar year by inter- 
calary months [see NAsf], 

Ramadan is the only month of the year to be 
mentioned in the Kur’an (Sura, ii. 185; eastern 
numbering): “The month of Ramadan (is that) in 
which the Kur’an was sent down”, we are told in con- 
nection with the establishment of the fast of Ramadan. 
The discussion od the origin of this edict cannot 
yet be considered ended: to what has been said 
in the article SAWM have to be added the researches 
of F. Goitein, Zur Entstehung des Ramadan , in 
Is!.. xviii. (1929), p. 189 sqq., who in connection 
with the above mentioned verse of the Kur’an 
calls attention to the parallelism between the mission 
of Muhammad and the handing of the second 
tablets of the law to Moses, which according to 
Jewish tradition took place on the Day of Atonement 
Cashura ’, the predecessor of Ramadan !) and actually 
was the cause of its institution. Goitein suggests 
that the first arrangement to replace the ‘Ashura’ 
[q.v.] was a period of ten days ( aiyam ma z du- 
dat, Sura ii. 184), not a whole month, which ran 
parallel with the ten days of penance of the Jews 
preceding the Day of Atonement and survives to 
the present day in the IO days of the Ftikaf [q.v.]. 
If we consider further that the Muslim ideas of the 
Lailat al-Kadr which falls in Ramadan, in which 
according to Kur’an lxxxvii. I, the Kur’an was 
sent down, coincide in many points with the Jewish 
on the Day of Atonement, we must concede a 
certain degree of probability to Goitein’s suggestions, 
in spite of the undeniable chronological difficulties 
(alteration of the length of the period of the fast, 


within a very short time) and although the final 
settlement of the term as a whole month is not 
thereby satisfactorily explained. On the other hand 
to strengthen Goitein’s position, it ought perhaps 
to be pointed out that the Lailat al- Bare? a [q.v.] 
precedes Ramadan in the middle of the preceding 
month of Sha'ban. The ideas and practices described 
by VVensinck in the article sha'bXn, which are 
associated with this night really to some extent 
resemble Jewish conceptions associated with the 
New Year — which precedes the Day of Atonement 
by a rather shorter interval than the Lailat al- 
Bard’a Ramadan — that the connection between 
the latter and the Day of Atonement is thereby 
strengthened. If we try to connect the so far un- 
explained word barcPa with the Hebrew b*rta 
“creation” and reflect that according to the Jewish 
idea the world was created on New Y’ear’s Day 
(numerous references in the liturgy of the festival) 
we have perhaps a further link in the chain of 
proof; but first of all the age of the ideas associated 
with the Lailat al- Bared a must be ascertained. 

The legal regulations connected with the fast 
of Ramadan are given in the article SAWM [cf. 
also tarawIh]. Of important days of the month, 
al-Blruni, among others, mentions the 6th as birth- 
day of the martyr Husain b. ‘All, the 10 th as the 
day of death of Khadiclja, the 17th as the day 
of the battle of Badr, the 19th as the day of the 
occupation of Mecca, the 21 st as the day of ‘All’s 
death, and of the Imam ‘All al-Rida’s, the 22 nd 
as birthday of ‘All and finally the night of the 
27 th as Lailat al-Kadr [q.v.]. 

The name of this night is Kur’anic; Sura xcvii. 
is dedicated to it. It is there described as a night 
“better than a 1,000 months” in which the angels 
ascend free from every commission ( bi-idhn Allah 
min hull amr ) and which means blessing till the 
appearance of the red of dawn. The revelation of 
the Kur’an, as already mentioned, is expressly 
located in it. The same night is obviously referred 
to in Sura xliv. 2 as a “blessed” one. The date, 
the 27th, is however not absolutely certain, the 
pious therefore use all the odd nights of the last 
ten days of Ramadan for good works, as one of 
them at any rate is the Lailat al-Kadr [cf. i'tikaf]. 
Trade and industry are largely at a standstill 
during Ramadan, especially when it falls in the 
hot season. The people are therefore all the more 
inclined to make up during the night for the 
deprivations of the day. As sleeping is not for- 
bidden during the fast, they often sleep a part of 
the day; and the night, in which one may be 
merry, is given up to all sorts of pleasures. In 
particular the nights of Ramadan are the time 
for public entertainments, the shadow play [cf. 
khaval-i zii.l] and other forms of the theatre. 

On the termination of the fast by the “little 
festival”, cf. ‘Id al-fitr. 

Bibliography. Wellhausen, Reste 2 , p. 97; 
al-Biruni, Athdr , ed. Sachau, p. 60. 325, 331 
sqq . ; Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka , ii.; do., De 
Atj'ehers , i.; Lane, Manners and Customs , 
chap. 25; Mehmed Tevfiq. Ein Jahr in Kon- 
stantinopel. 4. Die Ramazan-Nachte , transl. by 
Th. Menzel (T.B., iii., 1905); Wensinck, Arabic 
Mew-Year , in Verh. Ak. Amst ., N. S., xxv. 2; 
do., The Muslim Creed , p. 219 sqq. ; Pijper, 
Fragmenta Islamica ; Littmann, Cber die Ehren- 
namen etc. (Zr/., viii. 228 sqq.) 

(M. Plessnf.r) 
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ramadan-oghullar! 


RAMADAN-OGHULLAR! . a petty Ana- 
tolian dynasty. The earlier history of the 
Ramadan-Oghullarf is, like that of most of the 
minor Anatolian principalities ( tru'd' if -i muluk ), 
wrapped in obscurity. According to tradition, this 
Turkoman family came in Ertoghrul’s time from 
Central Asia to Anatolia where they settled in the 
region of Adana and founded their power. Their 
territory comprised the districts of Adana. Sis, Ayas, 
a part of the territory of the Warsak Turkomans. 
Tarsus, etc. The date of the earliest known prince of 
the dynasty, Mir Ahmad b. Ramadan (see below), 
is put at 780-819 (1379-1416). Nothing definite 
is known about the real founder, Ramadan-Beg. 
The French traveller Bertrandon de la Broquiere 
thus characterizes Mir Ahmad b. Ramadan: “lequel 
estoit tresgant personne d’homme et treshardy et 
la plus vaillante espee de tous les Turcz et le 
mieulx ferant d’une mache. Et avoit estd filz d’une 
femme crestienne laquelle l’avoit fait baptiser a 
la loy gregiesque pour luy enlever le flair et Ie 
senteur qu’ont ceulx qui ne sont point baptisiez. 
II n’estoit ne bon crestien ne bon sarazin” (cf. 
Le Voyage d'Outremer de Bertrandon de la Bro- 
i/uiere , ed. Ch. Schefer, Paris 1892, p. 90 sq.). 
Mir Ahmad was succeeded by Ibrahim Beg (819- 
830=1416 — 1427). The beginning of his reign 
is put by some, e. g. Mehmed Niizhet Bey, as 
early as 810, while its end is put in 819. Khalil 
Edhem Bey was the first to propose a new chrono- 
logy, which is here followed. Ibrahim Beg was 
deposed before his death (831) by his eldest son 
Tzz al-Dln Hamza-Beg, who reigned from 830. 
He was succeeded by his uncle Mehmed Beg b. 
Mir Ahmad and the latter’s brother 'All. who seem 
to have reigned jointly. Of his successor, his nephew 
Arslan Da’ud b. Ibrahim, we only know that he 


fell in 885 (1480) in a battle in the vicinity of 
Diysrbakr. His body was brought to Aleppo and 
buried there. The history of the Ramadan-Oghullar? 
now becomes a little better known. His son and 
successor, Ghars al-Din Khalil, known from a 
number of inscriptions (cf. Max v. Oppenheim and 
Max van Berchem, Inschriften aits Syrien , Meso- 
potamien und Kleinasien , Leipzig 1909, p. 109 
ry.. Nrs. 141-145 of the years 898, 900, 906,913) 
ruled for 34 years with his brother Mahmud-Beg 
and died in battle in 916 (1510). The date of 
his death (beginning of Djurnada I 916 = beginning 
of Aug. 1510) is known with certainty from his 
epitaph in Adana, in M. v. Oppenheim and Max 
van Berchem {op. cit ., p. 1 10, N°. 145). His son 
Pirl Mehmed Pasha, who appears as ruling from 
916 — 976 (1510 — 1568), distinguished himself as 
an Ottoman vassal, fighting against the rebels of 
Ic-eli (Anatolia; cf. (. v. Hammer, (7.0.7?., iii. 
71) in May 1528 (Sha c ban 934) as well as in the 
civil war between the princes Bayazid and Selim 
at Konya (May 1559; cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.K . , 
iii. 368 sqq.). He died in 972 (1568) in his capital 
Adana. He had an equal command of Persian and 
Turkish and composed a Diwan. His son Derwish- 
Beg, who had been mutesarrif of Tarsns in his 
father’s life-time became after his death governor 
(wall) of Adana but died young in 986 (1578). 
He was succeeded by his eldest brother Ibrahim 
Beg, who had previously been sandjak-beyi of 
c Aintab. He acted as governor at his father’s 
capital till his death in 1002 (1594). His son 
Mehmed Beg was the last dynast of the Ramadan- 
Oghlu but he can only have had a nominal rule. 
The family of the Ramadan-Ogljlu however has 
survived to the present day. The following is the 
genealogical table : 


Ramadan 

I ' 

1. Ahmad 


r 1 1 1 

2. Ibrahim I 4. Mehmed I 4a. c AlI 1 daughter 


3. Hamza 5. Da’ud 


6. Khalil 7. Mahmud 


8. Piri Mehmed Da’ud Korkud Mahmud Kobad 


9- Derwrsh io. Ibrahim II Mehmed Pasha Mustafa Sulaiman Ahmad ‘Omar 1 daughter 
1 d. 940 d. 959 1 


it. Mehmed II Khalil 

I 

Pir Mansur 


Iskender 


Bibliography. Max v. Oppenheim and 
Max van Berchem, Inschriften aus Syrien , Meso- 
potamien und Kleinasien , Leipzig l9 o 9 , p. 109 
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important corrections); E. v. Zambaur, Manuel 
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V Islam, Hanover 1927, p. , 57; G. Weil, Ge- 
schichte der Chalifen , v. 136 C. Ritter, 

Die Erdkundc von Asien , vol. ix.. Kleinasien , 
part 2, Berlin 1859, p. 152 S qq. 

(Franz Baringer) 
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al-RAMADI, whose full name was Abu c Umar : 
(wrongly Abu c Amr) Yusuf B. Harun al-Kind! j 
al-KurtUbi al-Ramadi, poet of Muslim Spain, j 
who lived in the fourth (tenth) centuiy and died 
early in the fifth (eleventh) century in 403(1013), 1 
on the day of the c A/isara or Feast of St. John 
(June 24), according to Ibn Haiyan (in Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, cf. Bibl .), in 413 (1022 — 1023), according j 
to al-Makkarl (quoting the same Ibn Haiyan); he 
was buried in the cemetery of Cordova known as ! 
Makbarat Kala c . 

The ethnic al-Ramadi is explained in two ways: 1 
1. the poet is said to have come from al-Rammada, 
a little town between Alexandria aod Barka; this , 
explanation is to be rejected for al-Rammada (with 
gemination of the mini — and this orthography 
is attested by the geographers who mention the 
place, e. g. al-Ya c kubi, al-Bakrl and al-ldrfsl — ) . 
would not give an ethnic like al-Ramadi (with 1 
one m)\ 2. the second explanation which derives 
Ramadl from raniad : “ordinary ashes” or “ashes 
for washing”, is the only possible one ; the 
poet perhaps in his youth followed the trade of ! 
an ash-merchant; in confirmation of this we may ( 
call attention to the Romance surname which was 
originally given him: Abu Dj anis (wrongly Abu j 
Sabih in the Yatimat aUDahr ), i. e. padre ceniza , 
“father cinders” or “cinderman”. 

Al-Ramadi, a native of Cordova, spent all his ■ 
life in his native town except for a brief period 
of exile in Saragossa. His life was dominated by 
three great factors: his attachment to Abu c Ali 
al-Kall, his devotion to the cause of the hadjib 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Mushafi and his love for Khalwa. 

Abu c Ali al-Kall, summoned from the east to 
Spain by the Umaiyad caliph c Abd al-Rahman III 
al-Nasir (300 — 350 = 912 — 961) had from his 
arrival in Cordova in 330 (942) no more faithful 
disciple than al-Ramadi who studied under his 
direction the Kitab al-Naivadir (“the book of ' 
philological rarities”). The young scholar’s ad- 
miration found expression in a poem which has ^ 
remained famous (rhyme /z, metre ka/nil) of which , 
some thirty lines are preserved in the Yatimat 
al-Dahr of al-Tha c alib! and the Matmah a l- An f us i 
of al-Fath b. Khakan (cf. Bibl.'). It is this poem 
which gained him the title of Mutanabbi al-Gharb 
(which had already been given to Ibn Hani al- 1 
Andalusi and which was later to be given to 
Ibn Darradj al-Kastalll and to Abu Talib c Abd i 
al-Djabbar). Al-Ramadi studied also under an j 
Andalusian scholar named Abu Bakr Yahya Ibn i 
Hudhail al-Kafif or aI-A c ma (“the blind”), of whom 
we know very little. 

When at the height of his powers, al-Ramadi 
became laureate to the Umaiyad caliph al-Hakam II 
al-Mustansir (350 — 366 = 961 — 976), then to his 
son and successor Hisham II al-Mu^aiyad (366 — 
399 = 976 — 1009); but his attachment to the 
cause of the hadjib Abu ’ 1 -IIasan Dja'far b. c Uth- 
man al-Mushafi and his participation in the plot 
fomented by the eunuch Djawdhar to overthrow 
Hakam II and proclaim another caliph than his 
son Hisham brought down upon him the wrath 
of the great minister al-MansQr Ibn Abi c Amir. 
Thrown into prison at al-Zahra 3 , he suffered all j 
sorts of ill-treatment: during his imprisonment, j 
he wrote the most touching verses (including a ! 
poem in ki , metre tawij and another in luhu , metre | 
tawil) and he prepared a poetical work on birds, 1 
*he description of which concluded with a poem 1 


in praise of the heir-presumptive Hisham II. 
Liberated through the intercession of friends he 
had to go into exile. He went to Saragossa to 
the governor c Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- 
Tudjibl whose merits he celebrated in a poem in 
mi. Amnestied by al-Mansur he was able to return 
to Cordova, but on condition that he did not go 
into society. Finally pardoned, he entered the 
entourage of the all, powerful hadjib as a pensioner 
( [murtazik ) and it was in this capacity that he 
took part in an expedition against Barcelona in 
375 (985). During the fitna which was to lead 
to the collapse of the Umaiyad caliphate and the 
formation of petty independent states ruled by the 
muluk al-taiv<?if , al-Ramadi led a miserable 
existence and it was in the greatest distress that he 
died in the early years of the fifth (eleventh) century. 

Al-Ramadi became celebrated chiefly for his chaste 
love for the enigmatic Khalwa (wrongly : Halwa 
or Hulwa) whom he met one Friday in the public 
gardens of the Banu Marwan on the left bank of 
the Guadalquivir at the end of the bridge but 
was never able to see again. It was Abu Mu- 
hammad Ibn Hazm al-Zahirt, whose ascetic ten- 
dencies on this subject are well known, who did 
most to spread this love-story ; but it seems that the 
memory of Khalwa occupied the heart or mind of 
the poet only very little; if it still possessed him at 
Saragossa to the extent of inspiring all the nasib 
of the panegyric in honour of the Tudjibl governor, 
on his return to Cordova, it disappeared completely 
for we see al-Ramadi henceforth completely over- 
whelmed by a new passion, the object of -which 
is not a woman but a Mozarab boy to whom 
the poet gives the name of Yahva (John) or 
Nusair (Victor*). 

The Diwan of al-Ramadi never seems to have 
been collected ; of his book on birds, Kitab al - 
TazV, written in prison, there survives only the 
Lamiya in which he described the falcon hunting; 
the more important fragments that have survived 
have already been mentioned. A pupil of Abu c All 
al-Kali, al-Ramadi is inclined to imitate the poetry 
of the east, but after Ibn c Abd Rabbihi and before 
"Ubada b. Ma° aI-Sama\ he shows a marked fond- 
ness for the muwashshah into the construction of 
which, he introduced several innovations. In spite of 
its classical structure, his verse has a very personal 
character, especially when he calls upon Khalwa 
or describes his sufferings in the prison at al-Zahra 3 . 
The few lines in which he alludes to the weakness 
of Hisham II and to his complete domination by 
hi-> mother Subh and by the hadjib al-Mansur, 
those in which he speaks of Djawdhar’s plot are 
not without histoiical interest; finally the information 
which he gives about Mozarabs (worship and 
costume) in connection with his favourite enable 
us to check what Abu c Amir Ibn Shuhaid says 
on the same subject and for this reason of some 
documentary importance. 

Bibliography. Abu T-Walid al-Himyari, 
al'Badt fi Wasf al-Rabf, Escur. MS., N°. 353, 
passim (verses describing flowers); Ibn Hazm, 
Tazvk al-Hamama , ed. Petrof, p. 21-22; introd., 
p. xvi. — xvii. : transl. Nykl, The Dove's Neck - 
Ring* Paris 1931, p. 3 -32 and notes, p. 225- 
226; Ibn Bassam, al-Dhakhira , Paris MS., vol. i., 
fol. 124a— b; vol. ii. (Oxford), fol. 438—^ i2o b , 
148b; Gotha MS., vol. iii., fol. 224b; al-Tha c alibL 
Yatimat al-Dahr , ed. Damascus, i. 365. 434-436; 
al-Fath b. Khakan, Matmah al-Anfus , ed. Const/, 
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p. 69-74; ed. Cairo, p. 78-83; Ibn Bashkuwai, 
al-Stla , N°. 1376 (p. 613—614: 6 lines); Ibn 
Khallikan, IV af ay at al-Afan, Cairo 1310, ii. 
410 — 411; transl. de Slane, iv. 569 — 572; al- 
Dabbl, Bugkyat al-Multamis , N°. 1451 (p. 478- 
4St); al-Kutubi, Famat al-Wafayat , i. 255; al- 
Marrakushi. al-MKdjib ( Hist . des Aim .), p, 1 5— 
17; ed. Cairo p. 14-16; transl. Fagnan, p. 403: 
Ibn al-Khatlb, al-Ihata, Cairo, ii. 71: al-Makkarl, 
Nafh al-Tib ( Analectes ), index (vol. ii., p. 440 — 
443. reproduces the beginning of al-Dabbi, the 
end of Ibn Bashkuwai — with the date 413 instead 
of 403 for the poet's death — and the whole 
Matmah ) ; M. Hartmann, Das arab. Strophen- 
gedtcht. i. Das Mmvassah, Weimar, 1897, X°. 108, 
p. 75 — “8; Dozy, Hist. Musul. d' Espagnc 2 , ii. 
223, 224 — 225 : A. Gonzalez Palencia, El a/nor 
platonico 1/1 la Corte de los Cali/as , in Bol. 
R. Acad, de ... . Bellas letras .... de Cordoba , 
Cordova 1929, p. 3 — 4; E. Garcia Gomez, Poetas 
musnlmanes. in the same Bol., p. 13: Poemas 
arabigo-andaluces, Madrid 1930, X T °. 32, p. 78. — 
Isolated verses in Ibn Dihya, al-Mutrib, London 
MS., fol. 5 a and 6 a ; Ibn Sa'id al-Maghnbl, '’Un- 
man al-Murkisat. ed. Bulalf, p. 57; al-Nuwairi, 
Nihdyat al-Arab , Cairo, x. 213; Ibn Fadl Allah 
al-'Umari Masalik, Paris MS., N°. 2327. fol. 3 b - 
6 h - (H. Peres) 

RAM-HORMUZ (the contracted form Ramiz , 
Ramus is found as early as the tenth century), a 
town and district in Khuzistan [q. v.]. 
Ram-Hormuz lies about 55 miles southeast of 
Ahwaz, 65 miles S.S.E. of Sjiushtar, and 60 miles 
N. E. of Behbehan. Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 43, reckons 
it 17 farsakhs from Ahwaz to Ram-Hormuz and 
22 farsakhs from Ram-Hormuz to Arradjan. Kudama, 
p. 194, who gives a more detailed list of stages, 
counts it 50 farsakhs from Wastt to Basra, thence 
35 farsakhs to Ahwaz, thence 20 farsakhs to Ram- 
Hormuz, and then 24 farsakhs to Arradjan. The 
importance of Ram-Hormuz lay in the fact that 
it was situated at the intersection of the roads from 
Ahwaz, Sfjushtar, Isfahan and Fars (via Arradjan); 
that it is the natural market for the Bakhtivari 
and Kuh-gilu tribes [see the art. lur] and that 
there is oil jn its vicinity. The town lies between 
the rivers Ab-i Kurdistan and Gupal. The first of 
these (also called Djibur) is made up of the 
following streams: Ab-i Gilal (Ab-i Zard), Ab-i 
A c la (coming from Mungasht), Rud-i Putang and 
Ab-i Darra-yi Kul. A canal is led from the right 
bank of the Djibur to supply the town of Ram- 
Hormuz. Farther down, the Djibur joins the Ab-i 
Marun which comes from the southeast in the 
region of Behhehan and of the old town of 
Arradjan [q. v.]. Their combined waters are known 
as the Djarrahi. The other little river (Gupal) runs 
north of Ram-Hormuz and is lost in marshes. 
Ram-Hormuz (500 feet above sea-level) is situated 
above the plain to the northeast of which rise the 
hills of Tul-Gorgun 1,600 feet high. 

The town is rarely_ mentioned by historians. 
The Pahlavi list of Iranian towns, § 46 (ed. 
Marquart, p. ig, 98) attributes the building of 
Kam-Hormuz to Ormizd b. Shahpuhr (272 — 273) 
(cf. also Tabari, i. 833). According to Hamza, 
a j (j ° ttwald > P- 46—47, the town was built by 
Ardashlr I and its name was Pamdi) Hurmizd 
Ardashir , which Marquart explains as “the delight 
of Ahura Mazda is Ardashir”. According to a 
tradition recorded by Istakhri, p. g 3i Mini was 


executed in Ram-Hormuz, but Tabari, i. 834, says 
that Mani was exposed on the “gate of Mani” 
at Djunde-Sabur (cf. also al-BlrQnl, Chronology , 
p. 208). The Xestorian bishops of Ram-Hormuz are 
mentioned in the years 577 and 587 (Marquart, 
Eransakr , p. 27, 145). Mukaddasi, p. 414, says 
that c Adud al-Dawla built a magnificent market 
near Ram-Hormuz and that the town had a library- 
founded by Ibu Sawwar (according to Schwarz, 
the son of Sawwar b. c Abd Allah, governor of 
Basra, who died in 157 = 773), and was a centre of 
Mu c tazilite teaching. According to Ibn Khurdadhbih. 
p. 42, Ram-Hormuz was one of the 1 1 hiiras of 
Khuzistan (Kudama, p. 242, and MukaddasI, p. 407 : 
one of the 7 iuras). Its towns (Mukaddasi) were 
Sanbil, Idhadj [q. v.], Tyrm (?), Bazank, Ladh, 
Gh.ru-a(>), Babadj, and Kuzuk, all situated in the 
highlands. To these Yakut, i. 185, adds Arbuk 
(with a bridge, 2 farsakhs from Ahwaz). On the 
other places in the kiira of Ram-Hormuz (Asak, 
Bustan. Sasan, Tashan, Ur) see Schwarz, op. cit ., 
p. 341 — 345. According to Mukaddasi, p. 407, 
Ram-Hormuz had palm-groves but no sugar-cane 
plantations (in the xiv** 1 century however, Mustawfl, 
Nuzhat al-Kulub , p. Ill, says that Ram-Hormuz 
used to produce more sugar than cotton); among 
the products of Ram-Hormuz Istakhri (p. 93) 
mentions silks ( tjiiyab abrisam) and Dimishki, 
p. 119 (transl. p. 153) the very volatile white 
naphtha which comes out of the rocks. At the 
present day the Anglo Persian-Oil Company pos- 
sesses deposits above Ram-Hormuz. 

Bibliography. J. Macdonald Kinneir, A 
geographical Memoir , London 1813, p. 457 ! 
RawlinsoD, Notes on a March from Zohab , in 
J R G S, 1839, ix. 79 (region of Mungasht, 
in the N. E. of Ram-Hormuz); Bode, Travels , 
London 1S45, *• 281 (Behbehan-Tashun-Man- 

djanik-Tul-Malamlr-Shusljtar) , ii. 39 , 76 , 82 
(distribution of tribes); Layard, Description of 
Khuzistan , in J R G S, 1846, p. 13 (country- 
round Ram-Hormuz; in the town 250 families, 
taxes 3,000 - 5,000 tomans , ), p. 66 (valley of 
Djarrahi); Herzfeld, Ei/ie Reise durch Luristan , 
in Pet. Mitt., 1907 (Ahwaz-Shakh-i Gupal- 
Medibciye ('Mir-baca ? ) - Ramuz (sic) - Palin- 
Djayzun-Behbehan) ; Ritter, Erdkunde , ix. 145— 
152; Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter , i. 332 — 345, 
cf. also the index; Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 243, 247. 

(V. Minorsky) 

1 al-RAMI, whose full name was Hasan e. 
Muhammad Sharaf al-DIn, a Persian stylist. 
Xo details of his life are known ; even the few- 
chronological references that we possess are rather 
vague. His importance lies in his well known 
work Anis nl-' Ushshak. a treatise on the most 
common poetical figures for describing the different 
parts of the human body. According to his own 
statement, the author made up his mind to compile 
this work while he was in Maragha on a visit to 
the observatory of the famous Naslr al-Dln Tusi. 
The book is dedicated to Sultan Abu ’ 1 -Fath Uwais 
Bahadur (1356—1373), IlkhSni of Adhar’baidjSn, 
and according to Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Flugel, i. 
488) was finished in Shawwal 826 (Sept. 1423). 
This is in obvious contradiction to chronology for 
at this date Adharbaidjan had belonged to’ the 
Timurid Shahrukh since 823 (1420). The author 
further mentions in this work the poet Awhadl 
1 v * 73 * 337 ) as his contemporary and a certain 
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Hasan b. Mahmud Kashi (d. 710= 1300) as his 
teacher. It may therefore be assumed that Hadjdjf 
Khalifa’s statement is based on a misunderstanding 
and that the work was written not later than 1373. 
The work is divided into 19 chapters which begin 
with the hair of the head and end with the feet 
and deal with the human body from head to foot. 
Besides this book, which is of great value for the 
study of classical Persian poetry and was used by 
the great Turkish commentator Mustafa b. Sha c ban 
Sururi (d. 909 = 1561) in his Bahr al-Mctarif, 
Sharaf al-Din Rami also prepared a commentary 
on the well-known work on poetics of Rashid al- 
Din Watwat, HadcLik al-Sihr (new edition of the 
Persian text by c Abbas Ikbal, Teheran 1930) 
entitled Hakc?ik al-Hada?tk or Sana Y‘ c a l- Bad a?i c j 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, iii. 77), a work called Hulyat 
aUMaddah of which nothing else is known (Hadjdji 
Khalifa, iii. 112) and a Dlwdn. which consisted 
of kasidas, kita c s and quatrains, but as early as 
Dawlatshah’s time it could only be found in the 
c Irak, Adharbaidjan and Fars. Nothing of all these 
works has come down to us except the Ants al- j 
c Ush$hak . There is said to be a kaslda of Rami’s in [ 


vizier Daltaban Mustafa Pasha. In this office be 
devoted particular attention to the thorough reform 
of the civil administration, through the abuses in 
which he saw the security of the state threatened 
(of. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R . , vii. 64). “By lessening 
the buiden of fortresses on the frontiers in east 
and west, by raising militia against the rebel 
Arabs, by securing the pay of the army from the 
revenues of certain estates, by making aqueducts, 
by restoring ruined mosques, by taking measures 
for the safety of the pilgrim caravans and for 
the security of Asia Minor, by settling Turkmen 
tribes, by ordering the Jewish cloth manufacturers 
in Selanik and the Greek silk manufacturers in 
Brusa in future to make in their factories all the 
stuffs hitherto imported into Turkey from Europe” 
( J. v. Hammer), he exercised a most beneficent 
activity, which however soon aroused envy and 
hatred, and, especially as Rami Mehmed Pasha 
as a man of the pen entirely and not of the 
sword, was unpopular with the army, particularly 
the janissaries, finally was bound to lead to his 
fall (cf. J. v. Hammer, G . O. R., vii. 72). In the 
great rising in Stambul which lasted four weeks, 


the Dj awahir al-Asrar (compiled in 840 = 1436— 


beginning with the enthronement of Sultan Mustafa 


1 43 7) of Shaikh Adhari (d. 866 = 1461 — 1462) > and ending with his deposition (9th Rabl c II, 


(Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al-Shtfara 3 * ed. E. Browne, I 1115 = Aug. 22, 1703), his career came to an end. 
p. 308). j He was disgraced, but pardoned in the same year and 


Bibliography'. H. Ethe, Neupersische appointed governor, first of Cyprus, then of Egypt 
Literature in Gr.I.Ph ii. 335, 343; 260. — (Oct. 1704). His governorship there terminated 
French transl. of the Ants aK Uskskak : Cl. j us unhappily as his grand viziership (cf. J. v. 


Huart, Artis eKochchaq , traite des termes figures 
relatifs a la description de la beaut e, Paris 1875. 
— See also: E. G. Browne, A Literary Histoiy 
of Persia , ii. 19, 83 and Persian Literature 
under Tartar Dotninion , p. 462. — Pavet de 
Courteille, in A., vii. (1876), p. 588—591; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der schonen Rede- 
kimste Persiens , p. 27; Rieu, Catalogue , 814*; 
Munich, Katalog , p. 122; Vienna, /Catalogs i. 
414- _ (E. Berthels) 

RAMI MEHMED PASHA, an Ottoman 
grand vizier and poet, was born in 1065 or 
1066 (1654) in Eiyub, a suburb of Stambul, the 


Hammer, G.O.R ., vii. 133 following Rashid and 
La Motraye). In Djumada I 1118 (Sept. 1706) 
lie was dismissed and sent to the island of Rhodes, 
where he died in Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 1119 (March 170 7) 
either under torture or a result of it (cf. J. v. 
Hammer, G.O.R., vii. 134 quoting the internuntius 
Talman). Rami Mehmed Pasha is regarded as a 
brilliant stylist, as the two collections of his official 
documents (inshf) containing no less than 1,400 
pieces, distinguished by their simple clear and 
elevated style, amply show (cf. the MSS. in Vienna, 
Nat. Bibl. Nrs. 296 and 297 in G. Flugel, Die arab ., 
pers. u. tiirk. Hss ., i. 271 sq.). Rami Mehmed Pasha 


son of a certain Hasan A gh a. He entered the 
chancellery of the ReYs Efendi as a probationer 
{sjiagird) and through the poet Yusuf Nabi [q.v.] 
received an appointment as masraf k l a tilde 1* e - 
secretary for the expenditure of the palace. In 
I0 95 (*684) through the influence of his patron, 
the newly appointed Kapudan Pasha [q. v.] Mustafa 
Pasha, he became diwan-efendi , i. e. chancellor 
of the Admiralty. He took part in his chief’s 
journeys and campaigns (against Chios) and on 
his return to Stambul became rfts keseddrl^ i. e. 


also left a complete Dizvdn of which specimens 
are available in the printed Tedhkire of Salim 
fcf. F. Babinger, G.O. W., p. 272 sq.: Stambul 
1315). His poetical gifts were inherited by his 
son'Abd Allah ReTet (cf. Brusali Mehmed Tahir, 
c OtJwianli Mi? ellifle^e 1 & 7 )* His son-in-law 

was the tedhkiredji Salim [q. v.]. 

Bibliography : J. v. Hammer, G.O. A\, vii. 
passim ; the history of the Stambul rising was 
written by Mehmed Shefik, q. v. : Brusal! Mehmed 
Tahir, c OthnianP M i?ellijler 1 e ii- 186 sq.; Salim, 


pursebearer to the ReYs Efendi. In 1102 (1690) 1 
he was promoted Beylikdji, i. e. Vice-Chancellor 
and^ four years later Re 3 is Efendi in place of j 
Abu Bakr, in which office he was succeeded in 
_*io8 (1697) by Kucuk Mehmed Celebi. After the 
battle of Zenta (Sept. 12, 1697), he became Re 3 is ! 
Efendi for a second time and was one of the 
plenipotentiaries at the peace of Carlowitz by the 
conclusion of which “he put an end to the ravages 
0 the Ten Years War but also for ever to the 
conquering power of the Ottomans” (J. v. Hammer), 
s a reward for his services at the peace negotiations 
e was appointed a vizier of the dome with 3 
or se-tails (tugh) in 1114 (1703) and in Ramadan 6, 
(J an ' 2 4> I 7Q3) appointed to the highest 
0 ce in the kingdom in succession to the grand 


Tedhkire , p. 252 — 258; c Othman-zade Ahmad 
Ta 3 ib, Hadikat al-lVuzata\ Stambul 1271, at the 
end; Ahmad Resmi [q.v.]. Khalifat al-Rt?asc ? , 
Stambul 1269, p. 47 sqq . ; Sidjill-i c othmanie ii. 
367 sq . ; J. v. Hammer, Geschichte der Ostnani - 
schen Dichtkunst, iv. 26 sqq. 

(Franz Babinger) 

al-RAMLA, capital of Filastln, 25 miles 
E.N. E. of Jerusalem. The Umaiyad caliphs liked 
to choose little country towns, usually places in 
Palestine, to live in rather than Damascus. Mu'awiya 
and after him Marwan and others frequently resided 
in al-Sinnabra on the south bank of the Lake of 
al-Tabariya, Yazid I in Hawwarin, Adhri c at, c Abd 
al- Malik in al-Djabiya, Walld in Usais (now Tell 
Sais S. E. of Damascus) and al-Karyatain and his 
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sons in al-Kastal, Vazxd II also in al-Muvvakkar ’ The chief gates of al-Ramla were: Darb Bi 5 r 
near Fudain or in Bait Ra 3 s (Lammens, La Badia al- c Askar (called after the al- c Askar quarter; cf. 
et la /Lira sous les Oniaiyades , in M.F.O.B ., iv., : \ akut, lii. 674; Safi al-Din, Marasid, ii. 258), Darb 
1910, p.91—112; A. Musil, The country residences Masdjid c Annaba (as it was called, as de Goeje 
of the Omayyads , in Palmyrena , New York 1928, conjectured, from the town elsewhere however 
p. 277 — 297). called c Annaba 4 miles E. of al-Ramla), Darb Bait 

In the reign of al-Walld his brother Sulaiman ' al-Makdis, Darb Bll c a (i. e. Bal c a or Balgha : or 
was governor of Filastin. Stimulated by the examples I Karyat al- c Inab, the ancient Kiryat Ba c ala now 
of c Abd al-Mahk, the builder of the Kubbat al- j Abu Ghawsh '), Darb Rudd, Darb \afa, Darb 
Sakhra m lerusalem, and of his brother who had ■ Misr and Darb Dadjun, the latter called after a 
restored the mosque of Damascus (Yakut, MiLdjam^ neighbouring town with a mosque, mainly inhabited 
ed. IVustenfeld, ii. 818), he founded the new town , by Samaritans (Beth Dagon, now Bait Dedjan). 
of al-Ramla and removed to it the seat of the In the centre of the market-place of al-Ramla 
provincial government which had been in Ludd j was the chief mosque Djami c al-Abyad, the mihrab 
since the “plague of c Am was” [q. v.] in 18 (638- ' of which was regarded as the largest of all that 
639). As caliph also he continued to live in al-Ramla , were known, the pulpit of which was second only 
(96 — 99 = 715 — 717). to that in Jerusalem and whose splendid minaret 

The whole population of Ludd was transferred 1 was much admired, 
to the new capital of the Djund of Filastin and i Whether there had been an older town on the 
the latter fortified, while Ludd was allowed to fall , site of al-Ramla is problematic. The old attempt** 

into ruins. SulaimSn first of all built his palace | to identify it with Arimathia, Ramatha or Rama- 

(kasr) then the “house of the dyers” (dar al- j thaim have now been generally abondoned. An 
tabbafkiri) which was provided with a huge cistern: ! ancient napr/xfSoAvj, “Camp”, should rather be con- 
at a later date it was confiscated with all the [ sidered, a place-name particularly frequent m 
property of the Umaiyads and came into the . Palestine, which was borne for example by the 
possession of the heir of the c Abbasids, Salih ; camp of Jerusalem (Hebron iii. 11,13; Act. Apcst .. 
h. c AlI b. c Abd Allah. Sulaiman also began to | xxi. 34 — xxiii. 32) and bishoprics in Palestine I 
build the mosque and continued it when caliph, j (now BPr al-Zara c a, cf. Federlin in Genier, Vic 
It was finished under : Omar b. c Abd al- c Az!z j de S. Euthyme le Grand , p. 104 — ill) and id 
although not on the scale originally intended. The j Thoinike Libanesia (R. Aigrin, art. Arabic, in 
financial management of the building of the palace 1 Diet, d'hist. et de geogr. eccles ., iii. 1194 — II96) : 
and of the chief mosque was in the hands of a for the Egyptian al-Ramla 4 miles N.E. of Alexandria 
Christian of Ludd, al-Batrik b. al-Naka (al-Baladhuri, : corresponds to an ancient Nicopolis and later 
ed. de Goeje, p. 143 sq.\ var.: Batrlk b. Baka \ Parembole. But the Arabic writers say there was 
in I bn al-Fakih, B.G.A. , v. 102, and Ibn Batrlk 1 no town previously on this site but only a sandy 
in Yakut, ii. 818). According to Yakut (ii. 817) area after which the town was named (al-Baladhuri. 
the latter asked the people of Ludd to give him p. 143 etc.). 

a house near the church, and when they refused , The population of al-Ramla was in the time 

he decided to pull down the church; according of al-Ya c kubi (B. G. A., viii. 327 sq.) a mixture 
to al-Makdis! (B. G. A., iii 164 sq .), the caliph ! of Arabs and Persians (on the settlement of Pei- 
Hisham threatened the people of Ludd that he j sians in Syria cf. al-Kindi, Governors of Egypt* 
would destroy their church if they did not hand 1 ed. Guest, p. 19); the clients were Samaritans, 
over the marble columns, which they had intended 1 The great cistern c Unaizlya ( c Aneziye) to the 
for a splendid building and concealed. Sulaiman j N. \V. of al-Ramla near the road to Yafa, known 


also began to bring a canal called Barada to the 
new town and to dig wells of fresh water, as it 
was 12 miles distant from the nearest river, the 
Abu Futrus (Ya c kubf, B.G.A vii. 328). The con- 
siderable cost of keeping up the canal was later 
taken over by the c Abbasid Caliphs and at first 
voted annually but from the time of al-Mu c tasim 
included as current expenditure in the budget.* 
The advantages and disadvantages of the new 
town are vividly described by al-MakdisI. Rich in 
fruits, especially figs and palms, good water and 
all foodstuffs, it combined the advantages of town 
and country, those of a position in the plain with 
the proximity of hills and sea, of places of pilgrim- 
age like Jerusalem and coast fortresses. It had a 
splendid chief mosque, fine khans , comfortable 
baths, commodious dwellings and broad streets. On 
the other hand in winter, it was like a muddy 
island, in summer a sandbin and as it was not 
on a river the ground was hard and without grass 
and the lack of ample running water was the 
chief defect of this otherwise so favoured town- 
for the little drinking water in the cisterns was 
not accessible to the poorer part of the population 
The town covered an area of a whole square mile. 
Its buildings were of fine building stone and brick, 
The town’s wares were exported chiefly to Egypt 


, as the cistern of St. Helena, has a Kufic inscription 
of Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 172 (May 789), i. e. of the time 
■ of HarUn al-Rashld (van Berchem, Inscr. arabes de 
i Syrii r, Cairo 1897, p. 4 — 7; M. de Vogue, La 
, citerne de Ramla , in Comptes-rendus de l' Acad. 

1 des Inscr. et Belles-lettres, xxxix., 1911, p* 3^ 2 S< 1 " 
493 sq.). 

By the Frankish pilgrims the town is hrst 
mentioned in 870 as ‘Ramula’. The Crusaders made 
| it a bishopric. In the xi'rih century was built the 
] beautiful chuich of the Crusaders, now the mosque 
| f Dj amf al-Kabir in the east of the town) with 
f its noble Gothic portal, to which was later added 
j very unskilfully an inscription of Sultan Katbugha. 

! It also has an inscription, according to which its 
j square tower (now replaced by a round minaret) 

; was built or restored in 714 (1314 — 1 31 5) by 
! Sultan Muhammad. 

The old “white mosque” was restored by Salad in 

' ^ 587 (119O and given by Baibars in 666 (1267— 
1268) two domes, above the minaret and the mihrab, 
and the gateway opposite it (Mudjir al-Din, Bdlak, 
p. 418. transl. Sauvaire, p. 207; the inscription 
; m van Berchem, op. cit ., p. 57—64). The minaret. 
! the so-called “tower of al-Ramla” or “Tower of 
the 40 martyrs”, was, according to Mudjir al-Din 
and an mscnpUon over its gateway, rebuilt in 
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ShVban 718 (Oct. 1318) (Zwei arabische Inschriften, 
in Jerusalemir IVarte , lxix., 1913, p. ioojf); the 
mosque as well as the minaret have both been 
wrongly taken for the work of the Crusaders (cf. 
against this van Berchem, op. cit., p. 63 sq.). 

Xasir-i Khusraw who visited al-Ramla in Ramadan 
438 (1047), calls it a large town with high and strong 
walls of stone and gates of copper; the inhabitants 
had a receptacle for the collection of rain-watei 
at the door of each house. There was also a large 
cistern for general use in the middle of the Friday 
mosque. 

An earthquake of Muharram 15, 425 (Dec. 10, 
1033) destroyed a third of the town and its mosque 
fell into ruins (cf. also Ibn al-Athir, ix. 298). 

.Most of the public and private buildings were 
built of marble and adorned with fine sculptures 
and ornaments. Figs were the chief export of al- 
Ramla. The name of the province of Filastin was 
also given to the capital al-Ramla (Clermont- 
Ganneau, Recueil cf Arch. Orient ., vi. 101). 

Saladin in 583 (1187) destroyed the town so 
that it might never again fall into the hands of 
the Franks and it remained in ruins (Yakut, i. 81S: 
•Safi al-Din, Marasid. , i. 483). Ibn Battuta visited 
tt in 756 (1355); he mentions the al-Abyad 

in which, he was told, 300 prophets were buried. 
A Latin monastery was founded in [420 in al- 
Ramla by Duke Philip the Good, and restored at 
a later date by Louis XIV. 

In 1798 the town was Napoleon’s headquarters 
The modern al-Ramla has about 6,500 inhabitants : 
it has a healthy climate and fertile country round it. 

Bibliography, al- Khwarizmi. Kitab Surat al- 
Ard , ed. v. Mzik, in Bibl. arab. Histor. tt. Geogr.. 
iii., Leipzig 1926, p. 19 (N°. 250); Suhrab, Kitab 
‘Adf&ib al-Akalim, ed. v. MziU, ibid., v., 1930, 
p. 27 (N T o. 220); al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 143 ; al-Makdisi, in B.G.A. , iii. 36, 54, 154-156, 
164, 181, 184, 186; al-Ya'kubi, in B.G. A, , vii. 
327 sq.: Nasir-i Khusraw, ed. Schefer, p. 21; 
al-ldrisl, ed. Jaubert, i. 339, ed. Gildemeister, in 
Z.D. P.V., viii. 4; Yakut, Mu'Jjam , ii. 817 so.; 
Safi al-Din, Marasid , ed. Juynboll, i. 4S3 ; nl- 
Dimishld, ed. Mehren, p. 198 — 200; Abu’l-Fida', 
ed. Reinaud, p. 48; Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremeiy- 
Sanguinetti, p. 128; K. Ritter, Erdkunde , xvi. 
583 xyy.',R obinson, Biblical Rcsearches,\\\. Tfssqq.: 
Survey of W estcrn Palestine , Memoirs , ii. 264 sqq. : 
Conder and Drake, Palestine Expl. Fund 
Quarterly, 1874, p. 56 sqq., 66; de Vogue, Eglises 
de Terre Sainte , p. 367; La citerne de Ramleh. 
m Compt.-rcnd. del' Acad. d. Inset . Lett., xxxix.. 
I 9 I >, p. 362x7., 493 sq. ; Guerin, Description de 
la fades, i. 38 sqq.\ Clermont-Ganneau, in R.A.O., 
i. 268; vi. 101 ; Le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems, London 1890, p. 15x7., 20, 2S, 39, 
4 1 , 56 , 303 — 308; E. Reitemeyer, Die Stadte- 
grundungen der Araber tm Islam, Diss. Heidel- 
berg, Munich 1912, p. 73 sq. 

(E. Honigmann) 

RAMPUR, an Indian state in Rohil- 
Sih a n d under the political supervision of the 
government of the United Provinces. It is bounded 
on the north by the district of Naim Tal; on the 
east by Bareilly; on the south by the Bisauli 
tahsil of Budaun ; and on the west by the district 
°f Moradabad. 

The early history of Rampur is that of the 
growth of Rohilla power in Rohilkhand. After 
( be establishment of Muslim rule in India large 


bodies of Afghans or Pathans settled down in the 
country. So powerful did they become that they 
were twice able to establish their rule in northern 
India, under the Lodis [q. v.] in the second half 
of the xv Ih century, and under the Surs [q. v.] 
in the time of Shir Shah. After the death of 
Awrangzib and with the decline of the Mughal 
empire Afghan settlements increased until in the 
words of the Siyar al-Mu takkkjiarin “they seemed 
to shoot up out of the ground like so many blades 
of grass”. The name Rohilla was applied to those 
Afghans who settled in what is now known as 
Rohilkhand. 

The real founders of Rohilla power were an 
Afghan adventurer, named Da'ud Khan, who 
arrived in India immediately after the death of 
Awrangzib, and his adopted son, ‘All Muhammad 
Khan, who succeeded him as leader of a band of 
mercenary troops. It was during the lifetime of 
c Ali Muhammad Khan that his possessions came 
to be called Rohilkhand or the land of the Rohillas. 
In course of time ‘All Muhammad Khan became 
so powerful that he refused any longer to pay 
his revenues to the central government, in which 
course he was encouraged by the anarchy con- 
sequent upon the invasion of Nadir Shah [q. v.]. 
The growth of his power so alarmed Safdar Djang 
of Oudh (see ouijh] that he persuaded the emperor 
to send an expedition against him, as a result of 
which ‘Ali Muhammad Khan surrendered to the 
imperial forces and was taken prisoner to Dihll. 
After a time he was pardoned and appointed 
governor of Sirhind. In 1748, according to the 
Guhstan-t Rahmat , he was transferred to Rohil- 
khand, but it seems more probable that he took 
advantage of the invasion of Ahmad Shah DurrSm 
[q. v.] to recover his former possessions. Two 
factors had contributed to the growth of Rohilla 
power : the weakness of the central government 
and the fact that they were able to take ad- 
vantage of the internal struggles between the various 
Radjput chiefs and zamindars of Rohilkhand. 

‘Ali Muhammad Khan left six sons, but the 
absence of the two eldest in Afghanistan, combined 
with the extreme youth of the other four, meant 
that all real power remained in the hands of a 
group of Rohilla sardars. , the most important of 
whom were Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Dundi Khan. 
This naturally produced intrigues and disputes 
and eventually weakened the Rohilla power. 

In 1771 the Marathas turned their attention 
to the conquest of Rohilkhand. whereupon the 
Rohillas applied for aid to Shudja"' al-Dawla, the 
nawab-wazir of Oudh. It was agreed that Shudja‘ 
al-Dawla should receive forty lakhs of rupees for 
his services (Aitchison, i. 6 — 7), but the Rohillas 
later refused to abide by their pecuniary engage- 
ments. In accordance with his promise at the 
Conference of Benares in 1773, Warren Hastings 
agreed to assist the nawab-wazir in expelling the 
Rohillas from Rohilkhand, for which he was to 
receive forty lakhs of rupees. On April 23, 1774, 
the Rohillas w'ere defeated and their leader, Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, slain. At the end of this war 
Faizullah Khan, a son of ‘All Muhammad Khan, 
concluded a treaty with Shudja' al-Dawla at Lal- 
dang (India Office MSS., Bengal Secret Consultations, 
October 31, 1774; see also extracts from the Persian 
interpreter's journal, February 14, 1775). 

By this treaty Faizullah Khan received a djagir 
consisting of Rampur and other districts with a 
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revenue estimated at approximately fifteen lakhs 
of rupees. To prevent him from becoming a menace 
to Oudh he was not allowed to retain in his sei- 
vice more than 5,000 troops. After the death of 
Shudja 1 al-Dawla, in 1775, Faizullah Khan was 
informed that his engagements with the late nawab- 
wazir still continued in force with his son, Asaf 
al-Dawla (Bengal Secret Consultations, April 17, 
1775. Graft correspondence with the Country 
Powers, N°. 34). 

In 1780 the English Company needed ad- 
ditional troops and Hastings urged Asaf al-Dawla 
to demand from Faizullah Khan the 5,000 horses 
he had engaged to supply by treaty. This demand 
for cavalry was an unwarrantable interpretation 
of the Treaty of Laldang for which no justifi- 
cation has ever been attempted. In 1781 Hastings 
empowered Asaf al-Dawla to resume Faizullah 
Khan's d/dgir but fortunately this order was never 
carried out, and it was eventually decided to 
solve the problem by means of a fresh agreement 
whereby the obligation to provide troops for the 
nawab-vvazlr’s service was commuted under the 
Company's guarantee to a cash payment of fifteen 
lakhs of rupees. In 1801, on the cession of Rohil- 
khand to the British, Faizullah Khan’s descendants 
were continued in their possessions. For his services 
in the Mutiny of 1857 Muhammad Yusuf c Ali 
Khan, the ruler of Rampur, received a grant of 
land and was assured by sanad that, on the failure 
of natural heirs, any succession in his state, which 
might be legitimate according to Muhammadan 
law, would be upheld by the Government of India. 

Modern Rampur has an area of 893 square j 
miles and supports a population of 465,225, of l 
whom 217,297 are Muhammadans (1931 Census 
Repoit). It is divided for administrative purposes 
into six tahsih : the Huzur, ShShabad, Milak, 
Bilaspur, Suar and Tanda ( Administration Report , 
*932 — 1933)- Its rulers are patrons of Oriental 
learning. The celebrated Madrasa c Aliya, an Arabic 
college, which is maintained from state funds, 
attracts students from all parts of India and even 
from Central Asia. Rampur city, which has a ! 
population of 74,080, possesses a fine library con- ; 
taming an exceptionally valuable collection of j 


manuscripts. Almost every Pathan clan is repre- 
sented in modern Rampur, the most numerous 
being the \ usafzais and Orakzais. There are also 
large numbers of Khattaks, Bunerwals, Muhammad- 
zais, and Afridis. 

Bibliography. Administration Report of 
the Rampur State (published annually); C. U. 
Aitchison, Treaties , Engagements , and Sanads , 
vol. i., Calcutta 19095 Bengal Secret Consultations 
(India Office MSS.); Gazetteer of the Rampur 
State, Allahabad 1911; C. Hamilton, An histo- 
rical relation of the origin , progress , and final 
dissolution of the government of the Rohilla 
Afghans , London 1787 ; Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, s. V. Rampur; Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Khu- 
lasat al-Ansdb ; Mustadjib Khan, Gulistdn-i 
Rahmat-, Nadjtnul Ghani, Akhbar al-Sanddid. 
2 vols., Lucknow; Shiv Parshad, Tarikh-i 
Faizbakhsji ; J. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal 
mpire, vo\. i., ch. ii. and ix., Calcutta 1932; 
« y ! 4 1I 7 !U lri ' Husain Tabatabai, Siyar al- 
Mutakfikharin ; A. L. Srivastava, The first two 
iVa-wabs of Oudh Lucknow 1933; j. Strachey, 
Hastings and the Rohilla War, Oxford 1892! 

(C. Couin Davies) 


RANGIN. Several Indian poets have used this 
takhallus. The Riyad al-zvifak of Dku ’i-Filcar 
c All, biographies of Indian poets who wrote in 
Persian, and the Tadhkira of Yusuf c Ali Khan 
(analysed by Sprenger, A Catalogue of the Arabic , 
Persian and Hindustan Mss . . . of the King of 
Oudh , 1. 168 and 280) mention five of them. The 
first, a native of Kashmir, lived in Dihll in the reign 
of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748)} his ghazels were 
sung by the dancing-girls. — The most celebrated, 
however, was Sa c adat Yar Khan of Dihli. His 
father, Tahmasp Beg Khan Turani, came to India 
with Nadir Shah and settled in Dihli where he 
attained the rank of haf t-hazari and the title of 
Muhkim al-Dawla. In his turn, Sa c adat Yar Khan 
entered the service of MlrzS Sulaiman Shikuh, son 
of the emperor Shah c Alam, who lived in Lucknow. 
He was a good horseman and able soldier} for a 
time he commanded a part of the artillery of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad but he gave up this post to go 
into business. He was in his youth a friend of the 
poet Insha in Lucknow; a pupil of the poet Mu- 
hammad Hatim of Dihli (cf. Ram Babu Saksena, 
A History of Urdu Literature , p. 48 } Sprenger, 
op. cit ., p. 235), he afterwards submitted all his 
verses to the criticism of Nithar (cf. Sprenger, 
p. 273), then of Mushafl (Saksena, p. 90); he 
died in 1251 (1835) a ged eighty (or a year later; 
cf. Garcin de Tassy). — The following are his 
works in Urdu: Mathnawi Dilpazir , a poem of 
romantic adventures (1213 = 1798); Idjad-i Rangin, 
a mathnawi of fables and anecdotes (Lucknow 1847 
and 1870); another mathnawi of anecdotes: Mazkar 
aKAdja'ib or Ghara'ib al-MasJfur (lith. Agra and 
Lucknow)} four diwans collectively known as Haw 
Ratan (“the Nine Jewels”), the two first lyrical, 
the third humorous and partly in rtkhti (language 
peculiar to women), the fourth in this same language 
with a preface by Rangin explaining the principal 
words (on the development of rekhti and Rangin’s 
skill in this licentious genre, cf. the article URDU 
vol. iv , p. 1026^, 1. 1 — 11, and Saksena, op. cit ., 
p. 94) } in prose a treatise on horsemanship 
( Faras-name , 1210=1775, several times edited) 
and a collection of critical observations on a 
number of poets, entitled Madjalis-i Rangin. In 
Persian (if the work is really his} cf. Sprenger, 
op. cit., p. 54, N°. 462), Rangin under the title 
Mihr u-Mah , sang of the adventure of a son of 
a saiyid and of a daughter of a jeweller, based 
on an incident that occurred in Dihli in the reign 
of Djahangir (cf. Gr. /. Ph ., ii. 254). 

Biblio graph y: In addition to the references 
in the text: Garcin de Tassy, Litt. hindouie et 
hindoustanie 2 , i. 45 and iii. 2; Pertsch, Die 
Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Konigl. Bibl. 
zu Berlin , iv., index, p. 1 1 57; Blumhardt, Cat. 

of the Hindustani Mss. in the British 

Museum , N°. 74. (H. Mass&) 

RANGOON, a city in the Pegu division 
of Burma lying on both sides of the Hlaing 
river at its point of junction with the Pegu river 
and the Pazundaung creek, twenty-one miles from 
the sea. 

Legend, not entirely undocumented, relates that 
the great pagoda at Rangoon (Mon, Kyaik Lagtmg\ 
Burmese, Shwe Dagon ) was founded during the 
life-time of the Buddha and was repaired by the 
emperor A S oka {J. B. R. 5., xxiv. 4 and 20). 

History proper begins with the establishment 
0 e ^ u as capital of a Mon kingdom in 1369* 
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A convenient port was required for this kingdom. 
Bassein, which had been the chief port of Burma 
in the early middle ages, was too distant and too 
difficult to control. Martaban on the Gulf of Sittang 
was nearer but had no good river connection with 
Pegu. It was natural, therefore, that the Rangoon 
or Hlaing river, of which the Pegu river is a 
tributary, should come into prominence as a line 
of approach for over-seas trade. Synam, to the 
southeast of Dagon at the mouth of the Pegu 
river, and Dalla, now pait of Rangoon on the 
opposite bank of the Hliang, were the chief ports. 
But the Shwe Dagon pagoda standing on the 
last spur of the Pegu Yomas was a landmark to 
shipping coming up the river and was chosen by 
a succession of kings for the exercise of their piety. 

An inscription on the Dagon pagoda hill, en- 
graved by order of King Dhammazedi in 1845 a. d., 
records additions to the pagoda by his royal pie- 
decessors foT a century back, as well as by him- 
self {J. B. R. N., xxiv. 8). Similar works of merit 
by subsequent kings are recorded in the histories 
(by this period fairly reliable) culminating m the 
rebuilding of the pagoda by King Bay in Naung 
after it had been damaged by an earthquake in 
1568 a. D. There are also frequent references by 
early tiavellers, such as Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
Caesar Frederick, and Gasparo Balbi to Dagon 
and its celebrated pagoda. 

It was the customs revenue of the Rangoon 
river that financed the Portuguese adventurer de 
Brito, who rose to power in Syriam between 1600 
and 1612. Later in the xviBh century the Dutch, 
French and English from time to time maintained 
trading stations at Syriam. 

The capital was transferred from Pegu to Ava 
in 1635 royal authority gradually declined, 

but even the weakest kings contrived to keep 
control of the Irrawaddy and the now important 
customs station of Syriam. With the seizure of 
Syriam by the Pegu rebels in 1740 the kingdom 
of Ava, deprived of its revenues, necessarily came 
to an end. 
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The recovery of Syriam was one of the first 
objects of Alaungpaya, the founder of the dynasty 
which ended with KingThibaw. His siege operations 
were for some time unsuccessful and he had to 
be content with the capture of Dagon in 1755. 

It is recorded that as he had been successful over 
all his enemies ( yan ako/i ) he changed the name j 
of the town to Yangon (Rangoon). Syriam fell in j 
1756 and was destroyed. A governor was ap- j 
pointed at Rangoon, which now replaced Syriam 
as the principal sea-port of Burma. 

l'he policy of the early kings of the Alaung- 
paya dynasty was to encourage foreign trade. A 
British factory was established at Rangoon and 
maintained till 1782. Pars!, Armenian and Muslim 
traders settled here and flourished. But with the 
weakening of the central government the exactions 
of the local officials increased aDd constituted a 
serious discouragement to commerce. Symes describes 
Rangoon.as a flourishing port in 1795 and estimates 
its population at 30,000 (p. 214). 

Rangoon was first captured by the British in 
1824 during the first Burmese war but was evacuated 
in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 
^andabo at the end of the war. According to 
the Kon-baung set Maha-yazawingyi (vol. iii., 
P- 15), a Burmese history of the Alaungpaya 
dynasty, King Tharawaddy visited Rangoon in 


.S 4 t (1203 II. E.) and founded a new town south 
and west of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, to which 
the population of the old town on the banks of 
the river was ordered to remove. The order was 
not at once obeyed, but, by the outbreak of the 
second Burmese war in 1852, the transfer of the 
population was pretty complete and the British 
government was unimpeded in the measures, which 
it lost no time in undertaking, for the reclamation 
and lay-out of the riverine area. In the space of 
thiee \ears Rangoon rose from a squalid collection 
of huts into a thriving and populous town. [For 
improvements to Rangoon and development of 
Pegu, see Fytche’s Burma Past and Present , ii., 
appendix G]. To-day it is the capital of Burma and 
has a population of 400,415, of whom 70,791 are 
Muhammadans (1931 Census Report). 

Bibliogv ap hy : Administration Report of 
the Province of Pegu (1855 onwards) 5 Alaung 
A/indayagyi Ayedawbon^ Rangoon 19005 H. Cox, 
Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire , 
London 1821: E. Forchhammer, Notes on the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma , 
1., The Shwe Dagon Pagoda , Rangoon 1891 ; 
W. G. F raser, Old Rangoon, in Journal of the 
Burma Research Society , x., part ii., 1920; J. 
S. Furnivall, Syriam District Gazetteer , vol. A. ; 
G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, London 1925; 
Imperial Gazetteer , s. v. Rangoon; Insein District 
Gazetteer , vol. A., 1914; J. A. Stewart, Pegu 
District Gazetteer , vol. A., 1917; M. Symes, 
Embassy to Ava in Jjgg, London ; Saya 
Thein, Rangoon in lSj2, in J.B.R.S. , vol. ii., 
part ii., 1912; v., part ii., 1915; Pe Maung 
Tin, The Shzue Dagon Pagoda, in J.B.R.S., xx iv., 

I ; Pe Maung Tin and G. Luce, Glass Palace 
Chronicle , Oxford 1923. 

(C. Collin Davies) 

RAPAK (Jav. ; Ar. raf ') is a technical term 
used among the Javanese, in this one case only, 
for the charge made by the wife, at the court for 
matters of religion, that the husband has not ful- 
filled the obligations which he took upon himself 
at the ta c lik of talaik [see talak]. These obligations 
are of a varied and changing nature. Among the 
conditions the following always occurs: “If the 
man has been absent a certain time on land or 
(longer) over seas” i.e. without having transmitted 
nafaka [q. v.] to his wife. A clause that is never 
omitted is the following: “If the wife is not content 
with this”. She is therefore at liberty to be quite 
satisfied with the husband’s non-fulfilment of his 
vows, without taking steps for a divorce. The work 
of the court is only to ascertain the fulfilment of 
the condition and the arising of talak. As always, 
the talak is still entered in a register. — It is 
evident that this procedure guarantees the integrity 
of the law otherwise endangered. 

Bibliography'. C. Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atj'ehers , Batavia 1893, i. 382; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handleiding tot de tennis van de Moh. wet, 
Leyden 1925, p. 2x0. (R. A. Kern) 

RAS al-'AIN ( c Ain Warda), a town in al- 
Djazira on the KhabUr. In ancient times it 
was already known as Resain-Theodosiopolis(iVcfiria 
dignilalum, or. xxxvi. 20) or ’Peaivx (Steph. Byz.), 
Syriac Resh 'Aina. On account of its position at 
the sources of the Khabur it has been identified 
with the road-station Pons Scabora of the Tabula 
Peutingeriana {fans Chabura in Pliny, Nat. hist., 
xxxi. 37; xxxii. 16) (E. Herzfeld, Reise im Eufhrat- 
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u. Tigris-Gibiet, i. 191 ; A. Poidebard, La Traci 
1 ie Home dans le desert de Syrie , p. 1 5 1 sq.). Ac- 
cording to loannes Malalas (Bonn, p. 345 sqL) in 
whom the fotm 'P o$xer/Z is probably due to a 
confusion with the Syrian Raphaneia, the town 
m 383 (according to the Edessenische Chronik , 
ed. tiallier, in Texte and C'ntersuch. z. Gesch. d . 
altchristl. Literatur , ix/i., p. 102, 149, N°. xxxv., 
as early as 692 Sel. = 380— 381) received from 
Theodosius L city rights and the name Theodosio- 
polis, a name boine also by the Armenian town 
of Karin (Erzerum) probably from the time of 
Theodosius II. As its new name was generally 
used without any distinguishing epithet, it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish which of the two 
towns is intended. For example the siege of Theo- 
dosiopolis by Bahram V Gur in 421 (Theodoret., 
Hist, ecc/., v. 37, 7 J which Weissbach (Pauly- 
Wissowa, A. £., v., A, p. 1925, s.v. T/ieodosiopoliSy 
X°. 2) refers to the Armenian town, is told by 
Michael Syrus (transl. Chabot, it. 13 = Barhebr., 
Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 70 ) of Resh 'Aina; 
the Syriac chromcleis (Mich. Syr., ii. 372; Bar- 


and Ras al- c Ain. The latter was taken by Joscelin 
and a large part of the Arab population killed 
and the remainder taken prisoners (Mich. Syr., 
ni. 228 ; Barhebr., Chron. syr ., ed. Bedjan, p. 289). 
But the Franks cannot have held the town for 
very long. 

Saif al-Din of Mawsil and ‘Izz al-Din Mas'ud 
of Halab in 570 (1174 — M75) attacked Salah al- 
Din and besieged Ras al-'Ain but were soon after- 
wards defeated by him at Kurun Hama. In 581 
(1185 — 1 186) Saladin crossed the Euphrates and 
marched via al-Ruha 5 , Ras al-'Ain and Data to 
Balad on the Tigris. His son al-Afdal in 597 
(1200 — 1201) received from al-'Adil the towns of 
Sumaisat, Sarudj, Ras al-'Ain and Djumlin ; when 
he then marched on Damascus, Nur al-Din of 
Mawsil and Kutb al-Din Muhammad of Sindjar 
again took the Djazira from him but fell ill in 
Ras al-‘Ain in the heat of summer and concluded 
peace again. In 599 (1202 — 1203) al-'Adil took 
from al-Afdal the towns of Sarudj, Ras al-'Ain and 
Djumlin (other fortresses also are mentioned). When 
the Kurdj (Georgians) who had advanced as far 


hebraeus, Chron. syr ., p. 92) further recoid that 
Khusraw II gave back to the Byzantines Dara and 
Resit 'Aina, while the other sources mention only 
Dara and Martyropolis in addition to Armenia. 
The Persian general Adharmahan twice (578 and 
580) destroyed the town (Mich. Syr., ii. 322 sq.). 1 
In the reign of Phocas the Persians took Resh 
'Ama from the Byzantines [The Chronological 
Canon of James of Edessa , transl. Brooks in Z. D. 
. 1 /. G\, I111., 1899, P- 323 , 284). 

In the year 19 (640) Tyad b. Gfeanm after the 
subjection of Osrhoene marched against the province 
of Mesopotamia and by 'Omar's orders sent'Umair 
b. Sa'd against the town of 'Ain Warda or Ras 
al-‘Ain, which was besieged and stormed by him | 
(al-Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 175 — 177). When 
a portion of the people of tile town abandoned 
it, the Muslims confiscated their property. Among 
the rebels who rose against the caliph 'Abd al- j 
Malik about 700 was ‘Umair b. Hubab of Ras al-'Ain 
(Abu IT aradj, Kitab al-Aghani , Bulak, xx. 127; 
Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, iv. 254 jy.;Mich. Syr., ii. 
469; Barhebraeus, Chron . syr., ed. Bedjan, p. mi). 
In the reign of Ma 3 mun, Hubaib took the town 
m M25 Sel. (814 a. D.) (Mich. Syr., iii. 27; ; 
Barhebraeus, op.cit ., p. 137). The Jacobite patriarch 
Yohannan UI died on Dec. 3, 873 in Resh 'Ama 
(Mich. Syr., iii. 116; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccles., ■ 
ed. Abbeloos-Lamy, i., Lyons 1872, col. 387). 
After their campaign against Dara and Nisibin 
(942 a.d.) the Byzantines in 943 took Ras al-'Ain, 
plundered it and carried off many prisoners (Ibn 
al-Athir, viii. 312). A man from Ras al-'Ain, 
Ahmad b. al-Husain Asfar Taghlib, called al-Asfar, 
disguised as a dervish, in 395 (1005) with a body 
of Arabs made a raid into Byzantine territory as j 
far as Siiaizar and Mahruya near Antakiya but 
was driven back by the Patricios Bighas. The 
governor Nicephoros LTranos in the following year 
undertook a punitive expedition to the region of 
Sarudj, defeated the Ban! Numair aud Kilab and 
had al-Asfar thrown into prison by LuTu 1 lord 
of tjalab in 397 (1007) (Yahya b. Sa'id al-Antaki, 

0 \- tent "d xx ‘ li ’i ' 932 , p.466 sq.; Georg. 
Kedren.-Skyluz Bonn, ii., 454 , g; Barhebraeus, 
Chron Tr.,ed. Bedjan, p. 229). About the year 523 

* l0rds of the whole of Syrii 

and Dtyir Mudar and threatened Amid, Nisibin 


as Khilat in 606 (1209 — 1210) learned that al- 
'Adil had reached Ras al-'Ain on his way against 
them, they withdrew (Kamal al-Din, transl. Blochet, 
in R. O. L., v. 4 6). Malik al-Ashraf, who had defeated 
Ibn al-Mashtub in 616 (1219— 1220) forgave him 
for rebelling and gave him Ras al-'Ain as a fief 
(Kamal al-Din, op. cit ., p. 61 ; according to Bar- 
hebraeus, Chron. syr ., p. 439, however, Ibn al- 
Mashtub died in prison in Harran). 

Saladin’s nephew al-Ashraf in 617 (1220-1221) 
was fighting against the lord of Mardin. The lord 
of Amid made peace between them, when Ras 
al-'Ain was ceded to al-Ashraf, Muwazzar and the 
district of Shabakhtan (around Dunaisir) to the 
lord of Amid. In exchange for Damascus, al-Ashraf, 
in 626 (1229) gave his brother al-Kamil the towns 
of al-Ruha J , Harran, al-Rakka, Sarudj, Ras al-'Ain, 
Muwazzar and Djumlin (Kamal al-Din, in R.O.L., 
v. 77; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr ., p. 458) who 
occupied them in 634(1236 — 1237) (Kamal al-Din, 
op. cit., p. 92). After the defeat of the Khwarizmians 
at Djabal Djalahman near al-RuhiT, the army of 
Halab in 638 (1240-1241) took Harran, al-Ruha :> , 
Kas al-'Ain, Djumlin, al-Muwazzar, al-Rakka and 
the district belonging to it (Kamal al-Din, in A. 
0 . L., vi. 12). But in 639 (1241 — 1242) the 
Khwarizmians, who had made an alliance with 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar of Maiyafarikin, returned to 
Ras al-'Ain, where the inhabitants and the garrison, 
including a number of Frankish archers and cross- 
bowmen, offered resistance. An arrangement was 
made by which they were admitted to the town 
by the inhabitants, whose lives were promised 
them, and captured the garrison. When al-Malik 
ai-Mansur had returned to Harran aud al-Muzaffar 
had retired to Maiyafarikin with the Kh w arizmians, 
they sent their prisoners back (KamSl al-Din, in 
R.O.L. , vi. 14). In the same year also the Tatars 
came to Ras al-'Ain (ibid., p. 15). When the 
Khwarizmians and Turkmens raided al-Djazira, the 
army of Halab under the emir DjamSl al-Dawla 
in Djumada II 640 (1242 — 1243) went out against 
them and the two armies encamped opposite one 
another near Ras al-'Ain. The Khwarizmians com- 
bined with the lord of Mardin and finally a peace 
was made by which Ras al-'Ain was given to the 
Drtokid ruler of Mardin (Kamal al-Din, in A. 0 . 
A., vi. 19). 
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In a Muhammadan cemetery in the North of 
Ras al- c Ain, M. von Oppeoheim found an inscription 
of the year 7 1 7 ( 1 3 1 7— 1 3 1 8). The Syrian chroniclers 
mention Resh 'Aina as a Jacobite bishopric (11 
bishops between 793 and 1199 are given in Mich. 
Syr., iii. 502) in which a synod was held in 684 
(Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl ., i. 287J. Towards the 
end of the xiv*h ceDtury the town was sacked 
by Timur. 

Ras al- c Ain is built at a spot where a number 
of copious, in part sulphurous, spungs burst forth, 
which form the real “main source’’ of the Khabur 
(al-Dirtnshkt, ed. Mehren, p. 191). The Wadi al- 
Djirdjib, which has not much water in it and 
starts further north in the region of Wiranshehir, and 
which may be regarded as the upper course of the 
Khabur, only after receiving the waters from the 
springs of Ras al- c Ain becomes a regular river, known 
from that point as the Khabur. According to M. 
von Oppenheim (cf. his map in Peter mu nns Mitteil . , 
1911, ii., pi. 18), the springs at Ras al- c Am are 
c Ain al-Husan, 'Ain al-Kebrit and c Ain ai-Zarka 3 ; 
according to Taylor {J. R.A. S., xxxviii. 349, note) 
c Ain al- Baida 3 and c Ain al- Hasan aie the most 
impoitant; he also gives the names of 10 springs 
in the N. E. and 5 in the S. of the new town. 
The Arab geographers talk of 360, i. e. a very 
large number of springs, the abundance of water 
fiom which makes the vicinity of the town a 
blooming garden. One of these springs, c Ain al- 
Zahiriya, was said to be bottomless. According to 
Ibn Hawkal, Ras al- c Ain was a fortiticd town with 
many gardens and mills; at the principal spiing 
there was according to al-Makdisi a lake as clear 
as crystal. Ibn Rusta (B.G.A., vii. 106) mentions 
Ras al- c Ain, Karkisiya, and al-Rakka as districts 
of al-Djazira. Ibn Djubair in 580 (1 184-1 185) saw 
two Friday mosques, schools and baths in Ras 
al- c Ain on the bank of the Kh-Sbur. Accoiding 
to Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi (xiv^ century) the 
walls had a circumference of 5,000 paces; among 
the rich products of Ras al-'Ain, he mentions cotton, 
corn and grapes. The historical romance Futuh 
Diyar Rabfa wa-Diydr Bakr (xvB h century'*) 
wrongly ascribed to al-Wakidi, which contains 
much valuable geographical information, mentions 
at Ras al- c Ain a plain of Muthakkab and a Mardj 
al-Tir (var. al-Dair); it also mentions a Nestorian 
church in the town and several gates (in the tians- 
lation by B. G. Niebuhr and A. D. Mordtmann, 
Sc hr if ten der Akad. von Hamburg , i., part iii., 
Hamburg 1847, p. 76, 87: the “gate of Istacherum” 
in the east and the “Mukthaius or gate of Chabur” 
not precisely located. I have not been able to see 
the Arabic text of Ps.-Wakidf, ed. Ewald, Gottingen 
1827). 

At Ras al- c Ain were the Jacobite monasteries 
of Beth Tirai and Spequlos (speculiie ; Ps.-Zacharias 
Rhet., viii. 4, transl. Ahrens-Kriiger, p. 1 5 7 ■* 2 \ 
so also for Asphulos in Mich. Syr., iii 5 °i 65, 
c ^* 513, note 6; Saphylos in Mich. Syr., iii. 

1 2 1 > 449 t 462; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., ed. 
Abbeloos-Lamy, i. 281 sq. : Sophoclis, ibid., p 397 
s 9 ' probably so to be read throughout !). 

A little to the southwest of Ras al- c Ain on 
the right bank of the Khabur is the great mound 
of ruins, Tell Halaf, where M. von Oppenheim 
excavated the ancient palace of Kapara (cf. Bibl.). 

Bibliography'. The Arab geographers and 

historians and Syriac chroniclers already men- 
tioned; also: al- Khwarizmi, Kitdb Surat al-Ard , 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


ed. v. M2ik, in Bibl. atab. Hist. u. Geogr iii., 
Leipzig 1926. p. 21 (N°. 296); Suhrab, < ’Adga?ib 
al-Akalim , ed. v. Mlik, ibid., v., 1930, p. 29 
(N°. 256); on Resaina in antiquity: Weissbach, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, R.-E., s. v. Resaina , vol. i., 
A, col. 61S sq . ; s. v. Theodosiopolis , N°. I, 
vol. v., A, col. 1922 sq. ; Assemani, Dissert, 
de monopkysit., in B. 0 . , ii., p. 9; Carsten 
Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien u. a. 
umhegenden Landern , ii., Copenhagen 1778, 
p. 390; K. Ritter, Erdkunde , xi. 375 sqq . ; Taylor, 
in J.R.G.S, xxxviii., 1868, p. 346—353; G. 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali- 
phate , Cambridge 1905, p. 87, 95 sq 125; V. 
Chapot, La ft onti'ere de T Euphrate de Pompee 
'a la conquete arabe , Paris 1907, p. 3 ° 2 s 9 -i 
M. v. Oppenheim, in Z. G. Erdk. Berl ., xxxvi., 
1901, p. 88; do., Der Tell Halaf und die ver- 
se hleierte Got tin , in Der Alte Orient , year X, 
fasc. I, Leipzig 1908, p. 10 sq . ; do., Der Tell 
Halaf , eine ntue Kultur im dltesten Mesopo- 
tatnien , Leipzig 1931, p. 69 sq. (cf. also index, 
p. 274 under Ras al- c Ain); A. Poidebard, La 
trace de Rome dans le desert de Syrie , Paris 
1934, p. 130, 151 sq., 158, 164. 

(E. Honigmann) 

al-RASHID BI ’LLAH AbP Dia'far al- 
Mansuk b. al-Mustakshid, 'Abb a si d caliph. 
On the 2th Rabi c II, 513 (July 13, 1119) the 
caliph al-Mustarshid [q. v.] had homage paid to 
his twelve-year-old son Aba Elja'far al-Mansur as 
heiv-apparent and in Dhu ’l-Ka'da 529 (Aug. — 
Sept. 1135) the latter was acclaimed caliph under 
the name al-Rashid bi ’llah. When the Saldjuk 
Sultan Mas'ad b. Muhammad [q.v.] soon afterwards 
demanded 400,000 dinars from him, al-Rashid 
refused, because, as he said, he had no money. 
Mas'ud’s envoy then attempted to search the caliph’s 
caliph palace and seize the money by force; but the 
re-isted the Sultan's troops were scattered and his 
palace plundered. Several emirs also withdiew their 
homage from the sultan. His nephew, Dawud b. Mah- 
mud, advanced from Adjtarbaidjan against Baghdad 
and reached it in the beginning of Safar 530 (Nov. 
1135). In the meanwhile the number of the caliph’s 
supporters increased. He was joined among others 
by the Atabeg of al-Mawsil 'Imad al-Dln Zengi 
[q.v.] and Dawud was proclaimed sultan in Baghdad. 

( in hearing this Mas'ud prepared for war, advanced 
on Baghdad and laid siege to it ; he did not succeed 
in taking it, so after some fifty days he withdrew 
to NahrawaD [q. v.] and then went to Hamadhan 
r q. v.]. Torontai, governor of Wasit, then appeared 
and placed a sufficient number of boats at his 
disposal so that he was able to cross the Tigris 
and occupy the western bank. The result was that 
the allies separated. Dawud returned to Adhar- 
baidjan and Zengi with the caliph to al-Mawsil, 
while Mas'ud in the middle of Dhu ’l-Ka'da 530 
(Aug. 1136) entered the ancient city of the caliphs, 
where he forbade looting and other excesses and 
restored order. He then summoned an assembly 
of judges and legists who declared the fugitive 
caliph unworthy of the throne. The latter was 
accused among other things of having broken his 
oath to the Sultan: he urns said to have solemnly 
promised Mas'ud never to take up arms against 
him nor to leave the capital; he was also accused 
of other crimes. In his stead, his uncle Abti ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad al-Muktafl b. al-Mustazhir [q. v.] 
was appointed commander of the faithful. 
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Al-Rashid however did not stay long in al- 
Mawsil but went to Adharbaidjan where he joined 
Davvud. Several emirs, dissatisfied with Mas c ud, 
also made common cause with Dawud with the 
object of restoring al-Rashid to the throne; the 
latter however took no part in the military operations 
[see also the article mas c Ud]. On Ramadan 25 
or 26, 532 (June 6 or 7, 1138) the former caliph, 
who had not quite recovered from an illness, was 
mmdered by Assassins near Isfahan. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Athlr, al- Kamil (ed. 
Tornberg, x. 377, 394; xi. 17, 22— 24, 26— 30, 
39 — 41; Abu ’l-FidS. 3 , Annales (ed. Reiske), iii. 
463 sqq . ; Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar , iii. 510 sqq.\ 
Ibn al-Tiktaka, al-Fakhri (ed. Derenbourg), 
p. 41 1 j</., 415 sq.\ Houtsma, Recital de textes 
tela tips a Phis love des Seldjoucides , ii. 178 — 
185; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen , iii. 256 — 260; 
Le Strange, Baghdad during the Abbasid Cali- 
phate , see index. 

(K. V. Zettersteen) 

rAshid, Mehmed, an Ottoman imperial 
historiographer, belonged to Stambul, where 
he was boin as the son of the Kadi Mulla Mustafa, 
a native of Malatiya. He completed his studies in 
his native city where he was appointed official 
historiographer ( waka'-i nmols, q. v.) in 1126 (1714). 
He held this office till his appointment as kadi 
at Aleppo in 1134 (1720). Later on he went as 
ambassador to Persia with the rank of Kadi of 
Mecca, became in Sha'ban 1142 (Feb. 1730) Kadi 
of Stambul, was dismissed a few months later and 
on t»t Djumada. 1147 (Oct. 1734) appointed kadi 
' asker of Anatolia. He died on i8 tl1 Safar 1148 
(July to, 1735) in Stambul (cf. Subhi; Td’rikh , 
fol. 13, 22, 66 remarkably brief) and was buried 
opposite the mosque of Afdalzade in the Kara 
Gumruk Street. On his tombstone see Brusall 
Mehmed Tahir, * 0 £hmdnli Mi?ellifler % , iii. 55 note. 

Mehmed Rashid in continuation of Na'ima [q. v.] 
wrote a history of the Ottoman empire from 1071 
(1660) to it 34 (1721) usually called briefly Ta?rikh-i 
Kasjiid (cf. Hadjdji Khalifa, N 4 . 14,526) which is 
the authoritative source for this period. His suc- 
cessor in the office of imperial historiographer was 
lsma'il ‘Asim, known as Kueuk Celebi-zade (cf. 
Rashid, Tirikh , iii., fol. 1 14). 

In addition to numerous MSS. (cf. F. Babinger, 
G.O. IV., p. 269 to which we have to add Cpsala, 
N°. 667 — 668 [Rashid's autograph r] and Stambul 
Lala Isma'il, N°. 37 $) Rashid’s history has been 
twice printed (folio, Stambul 1153, 4 vols.; octavo, 
6 vols., Stambul 1282; cf. thereon J. A., 186S, 
477 )- Portions have been translated by M. 
Norberg, Turkiska rikets annaltr , Hernosand 
1822, til. 635 — 1079, and J. J. S. Sekowski, 
CoIUctama z Dzitjopisbw Tureckich, ii., Warsaw 
1825, P- I — 208. 

Bibliography , cf. F. Babinger, G.O. IV., 
p. 269 sq L (Franz Babinger) 

al-RASHID. [See c Abd al-Wahid, Harun.] 
al-RASHID (Mawlai) b. al-Sharif b. c AlI b 
Muhammad h. 'AlI, ‘Alid Sultan of Morocco 
and the real founder of the dynasty which 
still rules the Sharifan empire. He was born in 
1040 (1630-1631) in Tafllalt [q. v.] in the south 
ot Alorocco, Where his ancestors, the Hasan! Sl 3 urafa ) 
(Shorfa [q. v.]) of Sidiilmasa [q. v.j, had founded 
a flourishing [q. v.) and gradually acquired 

J C T S ' de T ble P° litical i“«»ence, which in- 
creased with the decline of the Sahlian [q ,v.] dynasty 


Morocco being at this time plunged into anarchy, 
the Shorfa 3 of Tafllalt were able rapidly to become 
masters of the great tracts of steppe-like country 
to the north of the cordon of oases which formed 
their appanage. The eldest son of the chief of the 
zawiya , Mawlai Mahammad, having successfully 
fought the marabout of the zawiya of High in 
al-Tazarwalt (S. W. of Morocco), c AlI Abu Hassun, 
who had political ambitions of his own, assumed 
a royal title in 1050 (1646). He did not however 
yet succeed in crushing the power of the marabouts 
of the zawiya of al-Dila 3 m central Morocco; he 
had to be content, after a very brief occupation 
of Taza and Faz in 1650, with effective sovereignty 
over eastern Morocco only. 

On the death of Mawlai al-Shanf in 1069(1659) 
his son, Mawlai al-Rashld, not trusting his brother, 
Mawlai Mahammad, left the ancestral zawiya for 
the rival zawiya of al-Dila 3 , where in spite of a 
superficially warm welcome, he was soon given 
the hint to go; he proceeded to Azru, then to 
Fas, which, regarded as an undesirable by the 
lord of the city, the adventurer al-Duraidi, he was 
not allowed to enter. He next went to eastern 
Morocco, and very soon succeeded in gaining a 
large number of followers, particularly, in the im- 
portant tribe of the Banu Iznassen (Beni Snassen), 
the Shaikh al-Lawatl, a religious dignitary, then 
of great influence. At the same time he attacked 
a very rich Jew, who played the regular lord 
and lived in the mountains of the Banu Iznassen, 
at the little town called Dar Ibn Mash c al : al-Rashid 
slew him and seized his wealth. This coup vividly 
impressed the imagination of the people of the 
district and was to give rise, as P. de Cenival 
has brilliantly shown, to a legend, the memory 
of which still survives in the annual festival which 
follows the election of the w sultan of the tulba?” 
at Fas. Mawlai al-aRshid by this murder not only 
acquired considerable material resources, but also 
a real ascendancy over the people of the neigh- 
bourhood. In 1075 (1664) the large tribe of the 
Angad rallied to his authoiity, and he set up in 
Ufljda [q.v.] as a regular luler. On the news of 
the proclamation of al-Rashid, his brother Mawlai 
Mahammad, much disturbed, hurried from Tafllalt 
to eastern Morocco; his troops were met by those 
of al-Rashid, and Mawlai Mahammad having been 
killed early in the battle, his men then went over 
to the surviving prince. Thenceforth Mawlai al- 
Rashid went on from success to success. 

He very soon seized Taza without difficulty, 
and directly threatened Fas, but he first of all 
took care to secure his power solidly at Tafllalt, 
the cradle of his line, and added to his lands the 
mountains of the Rif [q. v.] on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, which were then ruled by an enter- 
prising individual named Abu Muhammad c Abd 
I Allah A c arras. This shaikh had made an agree- 
ment, first with the English and then with the 
i French, for the establishment of factories on the 
1 Rif bay of Alhucemas (transcribed in the docu- 
ments of the period as Albouzeme). Mawlai al- 
I Rasliid deprived him of the Rif in March 1666, 
j just when the Marseillais Roland Frejus, having 
1 obtained from the King of France the privilege 
1 of trading in the Rif, was landing on the Moroccan 
1 coast. Frejus then went to see Mawlai al-Rashid 
! at Taza, but the negotiations into which he 
| endeavoured to enter with the shaikh soon collapsed. 
I Al-Rashid without delay turned his attention to 
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the capital of northern Morocco, Fas, which still 
withstood his authority. He laid siege to it and 
took it by storm on the 3 rd Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 1076 
(June 6, 1666); the adventurer in command there, 
al-Duraidi, took to flight. Al-Rashid took vigorous 
steps to punish certain of the notables of the town, 
and the people proclaimed him sultan. He was 
at the same time able to rally to his side the im- 
portant group of Idrlsid Shorfa' in the capital. 

The years that followed were used by Mawlai 
al-Raghid to extend his possessions towards west 
and south. He first made an expedition against 
the Gharb, out of which he drove the chief 
al-Khadir Ghailan, and seized al-Kasr al-Kabir 
(Alcazarquivir [q. v.J); he also took Meknes[q.v.] 
and Tetuan [q. v.] as well as Taza, the inhabitants 
of which had rebelled. In 1079 (1668) he took 
and destroyed the zazuiya of al-Dila' after having 
routed its chief Muhammad al-HatJjdj at Batn al- 
Rumman. The same year, Mawlai al-Rashid seized 
Marrakesh and put to death there the local chief 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Shabbani, surnamed Kan um al- 
Hadjdj. In 1081 (1670) he undertook an expedition 
into Sus [q. v.] where agitators still disputed his 
authority. He took Tarudant [q. v.] and the fortress 
of Iligh and returned to Fas, now lord of all 
Morocco. At this time, says the chronicler al- 
Ifrani, “all the Maghrib, from Tlemcen to the Wadi 
Nul on the borders of the Sahara, was under the 
authority of Mawlai al-Rashid'’. 

The next year the sultan went from Fas to 
Marrakesh where one of his nephews was endea- 
vouring to set up as a pretender to the throne. 
During his sojourn in the southern capital, Mawlai 
al-Rashid, not yet42, died as the result of an accident 
on the 1 I th Dhu ' 1 -Hidjdja 1082 (April 9, 1672): 
the horse he was riding having reared, he fractured 
his skull against a branch of an orange-tree. He 
was buried at Marrakesh, but later his body was 
brought to Fas where he was interred in the chapel 
of the saint ‘All Ibn Hirzihim (vulg. Sidi Hrazem)' 
His brother, Mawlai Isma‘il [q. v.J who suc- 
ceeded him, was proclaimed sultan on the 15 th Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja following. 

The brief political career of Mawlai al-Rashid 
was, we have seen, particularly active and fruitful. 
The Muslim historians of Morocco never tire of 
praising this ruler whose memory is still particularly 
bright, especially in Fas. It was he who built 
in the town the “Madrasa of the Ropemakers” 
( Madrasat al-Sharratin), the bridge of al-Rasif, the 
kasaba of the Shararda (Casba of the Cherarda) 
and 2^/2 miles east of Fas, a bridge of nine arches 
over the Wadi Sabu (Sebou). 

Bibliography. al-Ifranl, A 'uzhat al-Hadi , 
ed. and transl. Houdas ( P . E. L. 0 . 1 '., 3M series, 
hi.), Paris 1889, p. 301-304 (text) and p. 501-503 
(transl.) 5 al-Zaiyani, al-Turdjumdn al-mzirib,^. d. 
and transl. Houdas (Zz Maroc de jbji a 1812. 
in P.E.L.O. V , 2 nd series, xviii.), Pans 1886; 
Akansus, al-Djaish allaramram , Fas 1336 A. H... 
i. 58 — 63 ; al-Nasirl, Kitdb al-Istiksa Cairo, 
vol. iv., 1312 H. ; transl. Fumey (A.M. ix.), 
Paris 1906 [Chronique Je la dynastic ‘ alaouie 
an Maroc), index; al-Kadiri, Nasjir al-Mathdnl , 
Fas, ii. 3 — 6; transl. E. Michaux-Bellaire (A. M., 
xxiv.), Paris 1917, p. 21 1 — 217; most of the other 
Moroccan biographers (cf. E. Levi-Proven^al, Les 
Historiens dcs Chorfa , Paris 1922, index); Mouette, 
Histoirc dcs conquests de Moulcy Archy [= al- 
Rashid], connu sous le nom de roy du Tafilet , 


et de Moulcy Ismael, Paris 1683; H. de Castries, 
Les Sources inedit es de V histoirc du Maroc , 
Paris, in course of publ., 2nd senes, passim ; P. 
de Cenival, La legende du jitif Ibn Mechlal et 
la fete du sultan des tolba d Fes , in Hcsperis , 
vol. v., 1925, p. 137 — 218; A. Cour, L'etablisse- 
ment des dynasties des Cherifs au Maroc et leur 
nvalite avec les Turcs de la Regence d' Alger 
(ijoip — i8jo), Paris 1904; Ch. A. Julien , Histoirc 
de I'Afrique du Nord , Paris 1 9 3 I . p. 487 — 490 
(reproduction of a portrait [authentic?] of Mawlai 
al-Rashid, fig. 225, p. 481). — Cf. also the 
articles shorfa’, sidjii.masa and tafIlalt. 

(E. Levi-Provenqal) 

RASHID at.-DIN SIN AN (or, as the Isma‘llls 
themselves usually call him, Sinan Rashid al-DIn), 
the famous leader of the Syrian Isma'llls 
in the second half of the x i i 1 b century, 
is better known to the world as Shaikh al-Diabal ’, 
or the “Old Man of the Mountain”. His full 
name was Abu T-Hasan Sinan b. Sulaiman b. 
Muhammad. He was born near Basra, educated 
in Persia, and, in 558 (1163), was appointed by 
Imam Hasan of Alamut as the head of the Syrian 
Is mu ill (Nizarl) community. This post he occupied 
till his death at an advanced age in Ramadan 
589 (Sept. 1193), at Masyaf. He played a pro- 
minent part in the Syrian and Egyptian politics 
of his time, successfully defending his people 
from the continuous pressure of the orthodox 
Muhammadan rulers, especially the famous Saladin 
[q. v.], on the one hand, and against the Crusaders 
on the other. The fact that this small community 
still continues to exist (in the villages near Hama), 
in spite of the persistently hostile attitude of its 
neighbours, must to a great extent be attributed 
to the solid foundations laid by him. References 
to him are to be found in the works of all 
historians who deal with the events of his period, 
but the most detailed account is given in the 
paper by Stanislas CJuyard, Un grand maitre des 
Assassins, au temps de Saladin {'J. A., 1877, 
p. 324 — 489). It gives the original Arabic text 
of the Fasl , a genuine Isma^ll work probably by 
a contemporary of Sinan, containing the manakib 
about him, i. e. various anecdotes based on the 
oral tradition of the sect. This text is accom- 
panied by a French translation and an intro- 
duction containing a detailed review of the historical 
information about Sinan, and the Isma’ill sect in 
general, which, in the main, still preserves some 
value. The Fasl appears to be now unknown to 
the Syrian Ismahlis; they do not appear to have 
any reliable and genuine histories of their own 
community. The recently published al-Falak al- 
dattnvar pi Saniat al-A‘immat ai-athar , by an 
Isma'ill author, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Murtada from 
Khawabi (Aleppo 1352=1933), shows no trace 
of such local tradition, and the account of Sinan 
given in it is entirely based on well-known 
general histories, such as those by Ibn al-Athir 
Abu ’I-Fida’, etc. 

The stories connected with Sinan chiefly centre 
mound his organisation of fiddis, which he used 
as an instrument for removing his political op- 
ponents by assassination. Undoubtedly there is 
some grain of truth in these stories; but it is 
obvious that excited bazaar rumours greatly ex- 
aggerated them, wrongly attributing to him and 
his organisation many exploits for which they 
were not responsible. Many historians state that 
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he was regarded as the supreme and superhuman 
head of the sect. Unfortunately, he is never referred 
to in any available genuine works of the Persian 
Isma ills, and it is difficult to asceitain what was 
his real position in the sectarian hierarchy. Most 
probably he occupied the highest rank after the 
Imam, i. e. that of the hudydjat^ which, according 
to the reformed Nizarl doctrine, implied a con- 
siderable “dose” of the superhuman. In any case, 
there is no reason to think that he either claimed 
to be, or was regarded as an Imam, although, 
just as in the case of other eminent Isma'ilis, ; 
such as Nasir-i Khusraw and Hasan b. al-Sabbah, 
popular tradition furnished him with noble descent 
from 'All himself. 

Bibliography', given in the article. 

(\V. IVANOW) 

RASHID al-DIN TABIB, one of the 

greatest historians of Persia. Fadl Allah 
Rashid al-Din b. 'Imad al-Dawla Abu ’ 1 -Khair 
was born in Hamadhan about 1247. He began 
his career in the reign of the Mongol ruler Abagha 
Khan (1265—1282) as a practising physician. But 
as in addition to a remarkable knowledge of medicine I 
he was an exceedingly talented and farseeing states- 
man, he rose under Ghazan Khan (1295 — 1304) 
from his earlier position to the rank of a sadr 
(and also court historian) which was given him 
after the execution of Sadr-i Djihan Sadr al-Din 
Zandjani (May 4, 1298). In 1303 he accompanied 
his sovereign in this capacity on a campaign 
against Syria. Under Cldjaitu (1304— 1316) Rashid 
attained the zenith of his career. He used his 
fabulous income for a number of charitable 
buildings. For example in order to beautify the 
new capital of the Mongols in Persia, Sultanlya, 
he built a whole new suburb, called after him 
Rub'-i Rashldlya, which consisted of a mosque, a 
madrasa, a hospital and several thousand houses. 
At the same time he was working steadily on 
his history of the world, the first volume of which 
he presented to his sovereign on April 14, 1306. 
At this period there was no limit to his influence. 
He even succeeded in converting Uldjaitu to the 
teaching of the Shafi'ls. Two eminent Baghdad 
scholars, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardl and Djamal 
al-Din, who were accused of negotiating with Egypt 
and were expecting death, were rescued by him. 
In 1309 he resumed his building activity and 
erected a new suburb near Ghazanlya, east of 
Tabriz, the water for which he provided by a 
great canal from the Sarawrud. But his high 
position now procured this great man a number 
of enemies. In 1315 he experienced considerable 
unpleasantness through the shortage of money 
which prevented the soldiers being paid. After ! 
Uldjaitu’s death his enemies exerted every effort 
to destroy Rashid al-Din. In October 1317 he was 
dismissed from his high offices and the death of 
his patron Amir Sawindj (Jan. 1318) deprived 
him of his last support, until finally he was executed 
with his young son Khwadja Ibrahim on a false 
charge of having poisoned his former master Ul- 
djaitu (July 18, 1318). His corpse was exposed 
to every contumely, his pride, the Rub'-i Rashidi, 
destroyed and plundered. His elder son Ghiyath 
ai-Din, however, succeeded in retaining a high 
office even after his father’s death, but in 1336 
he also was sentenced to death. Even after death 
Rashid’s body was not allowed to rest in its grave 
for eighty years later TimBr’s son, the mad Mlran- 


shah (1404 — 1407), had his bones dug up and 
buried in the Jewish cemetery (1399). 

As already mentioned, Rashid owes his fame 
to his immortal history, Djamt al - Tawarikh , a 
history of the Mongols which he began by com- 
mand of Ghazan-Khan (wherefore it is sometimes 
also known as the Tci rikh-i Ghazani). Uldjaitu 
ordered the work to be continued and to be com- 
pleted by a general history of the world of Islam 
and a geographical appendix. The work, according 
to the original plan, was to consist of two main 
parts: I. History of the Mongols and II. General 
History and Appendix. But when the work was 
finished in 1310 — 1311 it took the following form : 

Vol. i. 1. History of the Turkish and Mongol 
tribes, their divisions, genealogy and legends. 

2. Cingiz-Khan, his predecessors and successors 
down to Ghazan. 

Vol. ii. Preface, Adam, the Muslim and Hebrew 
Prophets. 

1. The old Persian Kings. 

2. Muhammad and the caliphs to 1258. History 
of the ruling dynasties of Persia. The eastern and 
western Isma'ilis. The Oghuz and the Turks, 
Chinese, Jews, the Franks, their emperors and 
Popes, India, Buddha and his religion. 

__ Ra§hld had intended to add the history of 
Uldjaitu’s reign also, the beginning of which (1306- 
I 3°7) was to open the second volume and the 
end to close it. Whether he did so is not yet 
known, as that portion as well as the geographical 
appendix is lacking in all extant manuscripts. 
The most remarkable feature of this great work 
is the conscientiousness with which Rashid went 
to work and endeavoured to find the best and 
most reliable sources. Although the Mongol chro- 
nicles, the celebrated Altan daptar , could hardly 
be accessible to him as a Persian, he obtained 
the necessary facts from them through his friend 
Pulad-cink-sank and partly from Ghazan himself, 
who had a remarkable knowledge ol his people’s 
history. The information about India was furnished 
him by an Indian bhikshu , about China by two 
Chinese scholars. The many-sidedness of Rashid 
al-Din’s learning is simply astounding in a mediaeval 
scholar of the time. He knows of the struggles 
between Pope and Emperor, even knows that Scot- 
land pays tribute to England and that there are 
no snakes in Ireland. 

Rashid al-Din was well aware of the importance 
of his work and endeavoured in all possible ways 
to ensure its survival. He ordered copies to be 
made for his friends and for different scholars* the 
works, written in Persian, were translated into Arabic 
and vice-versa. Every year he sent copies to the 
libraries of the great cities and allowed anyone 
to copy them freely. Yet all these measures proved 
in vain, for no single complete copy has come 
down to us. 

Besides his great history, he also wrote: \.Kitab 
al-Ahya wa ’ l-Athar in 24 chapters, which dis- 
cussed questions of meteorology, agriculture, bee- 
keeping, suppression of snakes and other pests 
etc., and also notes on architecture, fortification, 
ship-building, mining and metallurgy. No copy 
has yet been found. 2. Tdwdihut , a mystic theo- 
logical tractate in 19 chapters. al-Tafasir, 

on the eloquence of the Kurian, its commentaries 
j etc> 4 - al-Risalat al-sultanlya (finished on March 14, 
i * 3 ° 7 X the result _of a theological disputation in 
! the presence of Uldjaitu. 5. Lata'if al-HakVik 
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14 letters of a mystical and theological nature. 
The last four works are written in Arabic and 
form what is known as the Madjmila-yi Rashid ty a. 
A fine copy of this collection made in 1310—1311 
(probably at the request of the author himself) 
is in the Bibliotheque Nationale (de Slane, Cata- 
logue des manuscrits arabes , Paris 1883 — 1895., 
N°. 2324, p. 407). 6 . Bayan al-Hak(?ik , 17 letters 
of a theological nature, occasionally touching on 
medical questions. In the late Prof. E. G. Browne’s 
private library was a valuable collection of 53 letters 
by Rashid al-Dm to various notables. They were 
collected by his secretary Muhammad Abarkuhl. 

In spite of the immensely high value of Rashid 
al-Dln’s history we have so far no complete edition 
of the surviving portions, either in text or trans- 
lations- The task is however not an easy one as 
the MSS. of the work, although fairly numerous, 
are not at all reliable and require much very 
difficult critical work. Even the oldest MSS. (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 16, 688, Rieu, N°. 78 — 79) is rather 
defective. In W. Barthold’s opinion the best manu- 
script known to him was that in the Leningrad 
Public Library (v. 3 — l) copied in 1407 — 1408. 
A very valuable old manuscript (xiv*h or xv*h 
century) is in the Central Asian Library in Tash- 
kent (see E. K. Betger, Jahresbericht der Mitt. 
As. Staatsbibliothek f ur das Jahr IQ25 [in Russian] 
and W. Barthold, Nachrichten der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften der U. S. S. R., 1926, p. 21 7 sqq. 
[in Russian]). 

Bibliography'. E. G. Browne, A History 
of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion , 
Cambridge 1920; W. Barthold, Turkestan down 
to the Mofigol Invasion ( G.M.S. ), London 1928; 
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Histoire des Mongols de la Perse ( Jam? ul- 
tavarikh ), ecrite en person par Raschid-Eldin , 
publiee , traduite en frangais , accompagnee de 
notes et d'un memoire stir la vie et les ouvrages 
de P auteur, vol. i., Paris 1836 (good bio- 
graphy) ; J. Klaproth, Description de la Chine 
sous le regne de la dynastie mongole traduite 
du person de Rachid-eddin et accompagnee de notes , 
Paris 1833; T. v. Erdmann, Vollsiandige Uber- 
sicht der altesten turkischen , tatarischen und 
mongholischen Volkerstdmme nach Rawhid-ud-dins 
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Ae;ieHHH HAO. tom 5, 7, LL *5^ 1858- 188S. 

(E. Berthels) 

RASIM, Ahmad, a Turkish writer born 
in 1283 (1866 — 1867) in Sari Guzel. He early 
lost his father Baba’ al-Dln and was brought up 
by his mother. In 1292 (1875) he entered the 
famous school Dar al-Shefaka in Stambul, which 
be left in 1300 (1883) with the leaving certificate. 


Already in his last years at school he showed a 
fondness for art and literature and therefore decided 
to become a writer, and to this profession, or, as 
he himself calls it: the Sublime Porte Road (Bai-i 
c alt Diaddesi). he has remained faithful, untroubled 
by all the political changes that have taken place. 
Like many other writers he began as a journalist, 
and almost all the more important Turkish papers 
received contributions from his pen, such as the 
Diertde-i Hawadith , Terdjuman-i Haklkat^ Ikdam , 
Sabah , Tarik , SC’adet, Malumat, Taswir-i Afkar 
and Hakk , and periodicals like Therwct-i Funun 
and Resivili Gazete. He afterwards collected his 
numerous articles and essays, for example in the 
two volumes “Articles and entertaining Sketches” 
(Makatat wa-Musahabat , 1325) and in the four 
volumes “Life of a man of Letters” QOmr-i Edibi , 
1315 — 1318), The latter is not an account of his 
life but reflects his spiritual development and his 
feelings and emotions reflected in publications of 
different years. 

Ahmad Rasim's output became in time very 
extensive; in all there are said to be over loo 
works of larger or smaller size from his pen. 
Nevertheless he was not a polygraph in the bad 
sense of the word, but before he dealt with a 
subject he always first studied it thoroughly and 
then wrote on it seriously, sometimes also in the 
lightly humorous fashion of which he is a master, 
or again in a pleasing conversational way, but 
always with artistic feeling and in a particular 
style which is his own. He always well knew the 
taste of his readers and he had great success with 
them. His style was a new one and independent 
of existing schools and coteries; he created a 
school himself and his influence must long and 
strongly be felt in Turkish literature. 

His literary work covers the fields of the novel, 
long short story and tale, e. g. his early novels, 
“Heart’s Inclination” (Afai)-i Dil, 1890) and “Life’s 
Experiences” (Tadjarib-i Hayat , 1891 ; short analysis 
of both in Horn, Gtschichte der turkischen Moderne , 
p. 46 sq.), also his patriotic novel “The Difficulties 
of Life” (Madiakk-i Hayat , 1308), the stories 
“Inexperienced Love” (Fed/i ibesiz */shk, 1311), “My 
School-friend” ( Mekteb Arkadashim , 1311), a little 
later “The Unfortunate Man” ( Nakam , 1315) and 
another patriotic novel “A Soldier’s Son” ( c Asker 
0 chill, 1315) and somewhat more lyrical “The Book 
of Giief” (A7 tabe-i Ghamm , 1315) and “Nightingale” 
( c Andalib , in verse). 

At the same time he had from the first a preference 
for history. He does not, of course, in any way 
claim to further the study of history by independent 
research but rather sees it his duty to arouse 
an interest in history among his countrymen by 
presenting it in popular form, and from this point 
of view his historical writings may be regarded as 
carefully prepared compilations. In his early period 
he wrote a history of ancient Rome ( Eski RomnlVar , 
1304), a short history of civilisation ( Ta’rlkh-t 
mukhtasar-i Besher , 1304), on the progress of 
knowledge and culture ( Terekkiyat-i c ilmiye we- 
medemye , 1304), later essays on similar subjects 
entitled “History and Author” ( Tcdrikk we-Afu- 
harrir , 1329 = 1911), a history of Turkey from 
Selim III to MurSd V, entitled Istibddddan hdki- 
miyet-i milliyeye in two volumes, 1341 — 1342, and 
a meritorious general survey of the history of Turkey, 
‘ Othmanli Tcfrikhi in 4 volumes, 1326 — 1330. A 
valuable supplement to these historical works is 
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formed by the four volumes of “City Letters” 
(Shehir Meklublarl , 1328-1329), in all 218 epistles, 
which we have an unsurpassed description of old 
Stambul life in all its variety, written moreover in 
a very stimulating and vivid, sometimes bantering, 
fashion which makes it one of his best works. In 
“Islam’s Pages of Honour” (Manakib-i Islam , 1325), 
the Muslim festivals, mosques and other religious 
matters are dealt with. 

It seems to be only recently that our author 
has turned to the history of literature, e. g. in his 
book on Shinasi [q. v.], which is intended to be an 
introduction to the history of the Turkish Moderns 
( MatbTlat T a? rikhine Madkhal. Ilk buyuk Muharr tr- 
ier den Shinasi , 1927), while his personal recol- 
lections of Turkish writers are collected in another 
book ( Matbifdt Kkatlrla rtndan. Mukarrir , Shakir. 
Adtb , 1924), also recollections of his own school- 
days and the old system of education in general, 
in his “Bastinado” ( Ealaka y 1 92 7). 

Ahmad Rasim was also prolific as a writer of 
schoolbooks on grammar, rhetoric, history etc. He 
also wrote a letter- writer ( c Ildweli Khazine-i Mekatiu 
yahod tnukemmd Murishe'at, 5 th impression, 1318). 
In all his works are to be found translations, and 
a large collection from his early period is called 
“Selection from Western Literature” ( Adabtyatd 
gharblyeden bir Nabdha^ 1887). 

For this great literary activity Ahmad Rasim 
required considerable freedom, such as did not 
exist under c Abd al-Hamid and such as he could 
hardly have had at all as a state official. He was 
however twice a member of a commission of the 
Ministry of Education, Conseil de l’lnstruction 
Publique ( Endjumen-i Teftish we- Mti'dyana ') , but 
only for a very short time. He showed his interest 
in religious matters in 1924, when after the abolition 
of the caliphate he wrote an article in IVaklt on 
March 4, 1924 on the relics ( amanat^mukkallafat ) 
of the Prophet, cloak ( khlrka ), banner (/z'zt'iP), 
praying-carpet ( sadjdjada ) etc., which also appeared 
in Cairo and Damascus in Arabic. He proposed 
to make these relics accessible to the public in a 
Museum (cf. Nallino, in 0 . d/., iv., 1924, p. 220^.) 
In recent years Ahmad Rasim has so far been 
politically active as to be a deputy for Stambul 
along with men like c Abd al-Hakk Hamid and 
Khalil Edhem (cf. O. M., vii., 1927, p. 416 and 
* 93 1 1 P- 227 and Mehmed Zeki, Encyclopedie 
biographique de Turquie , i., 1928, p. 23 and ii., 
1929, p. 88). 

B i b lio gr ap hy : (in addition to sources above 
quoted): Newsal-i mill! , i., 1330, p. 265 — 
267; Tsma c Il Habib, Turk Tedjeddud-i Adablyati 
Ta'rlkki^ Stambul 1925, p. 567-569; Ali Canip, 
Adabiyat, Istanbul 1929, p. 1 7 1-1 74 ; Buikurluzade 
Riz,a, Muntakhabat-i Badayii adablye , Stambul 
1326, p. 347-350; Basmadjian, Essai sur Vhistoirc 
de la litterature Ottomans , Constantinople 1910, 
P* 2I 7 i Ahmet Ihsan, Matbuat hatiralarim 
IS88—-IQ2J, Istanbul 1930, p. 76; Wl. Gord- 
lewskij, O'ctrkt pa aou'oi osmanskoi litiraturie, 
Moscow 1912, p . 76, 100; M. Hartmann, Un- 
pohtischf Briefc aus dtr Turkti ( Dir islamische 
Orient^ vol. ii.), Leipzig 1910, index, p. 252. 

KAssms. 

Historians make no distinction between the Zaid! 
imims in Daiiam [q. v.) and those in the Yaman 
V D article deals only with the Yaman. 
For some periods the Zaidi historians are detailed, 


for others there are only casual references in 
writers whose main interest was elsewhere, so 
details are often uncertain and it is doubtful if 
some rulers claimed to be imams. The name is 
taken from a property near Mecca, al-Rass by 
name, which belonged to the grandfather of the 
first imam, al-Kasim. al-RassI, who was a descendant 
of Hasan, the son of c Ali b. Abi Talib. In 280 
(893) Yahya, named al-Hadl ila ’ 1 -Hakk, entered 
the Yaman from the Hidjaz and advanced nearly 
to San^ [q. v.] but, failing to conquer the country, 
had to retreat. Later he was called back and in 
284 he occupied Sa c da [q. v,] and conquered 
Nadjran [q. v.] though his hold on these districts 
was not secure and there was constant fighting. 
He took San c a ? more than once and his son. was 
a captive there in 290. Then the Karmatians 
[q. v.] appeared in the Yaman, took San c a J in 
294 and held it for three years, besides taking 
many other towns. The imam helped to drive 
them out of San^ but could not hold the town 
for himself. He died in 298 (910 — 91 1). During 
his lifetime c Abbasid governors and troops were 
in the Yaman. Yahya fought seventy battles with 
the Karmatians and was so strong that he could 
obliterate the stamp on a coin with his fingers. 
He was a Hanafi in law and wanted to set up 
an Islamic state where women wore the veil and 
soldiers divided booty according to the precepts 
of the Kuran. He tried to make the dhimmis 
[q. v.] of Nadjran sell any land they had bought 
during Islam; he had to be content with imposing 
a tax of one ninth of the produce. 

Homage was at once paid to his son Muhammad 
who kept Sa c da as his capital and ruled Nadjran, 
Hamdan [q. v.], and Khawlan. He abdicated in 
301 and was followed by his brother Ahmad who 
was always fighting various chiefs and the Kar- 
matians. In 322 (934) he was defeated by the 
Banu Ya*fur [q. v.) and died, Sa c da being occupied 
by the victors for four months. A son Hasan 
claimed to be imam but homage was paid to an- 
other son al-Kasim al-Mukhtar. Discord ensued 
and at last both brothers were deposed ; still al- 
Kasim could capture San^ 3 in 345 (956), though 
he was murdered before the end of the year. 
Hasan had died earlier. In the troubles that fol- 
lowed Yusuf al-Dah was lord of San c a 3 until he 
was driven out by a new-comer from the north. 
In 388 (998) there was propaganda in the Yaman 
for al-Kasim al-Mansur, then delegates met him 
in Bisha [q. v.] and, helped by the tribe 01 
KJiath c am, he established himself in Sa c da and 
took San c a 3 while prayers were said in his name 
in Kahlan and Mikhlaf Dja'far. He died in 393 
and his son ruled from AVhan to Sa c da and San c a 3 
till he was killed in 404. Some said that he was 
not dead but was the mahdi [q.v.]; another report 
says that he made this claim for himself. Up to 
this point one may perhaps speak of a dynasty 
of imams; afterwards the name does not apply. 
The army consisted of about 1,000 horse and 
3,000 foot. The next imam came from the Hidjaz 
and had some success; before be died another 
outsider, Abu ’ 1 -Fath, came from Daiiam in 430 
(1038—1039), captured Sa c da and other places, 
and was killed fighting the Sulaihid [q. v.l sultan. 
It is said that Abu Talib Yahya (d. 520= 1126), 
the imam in Daiiam, was recognised in north 
Vaman where he appointed a governor. Ahmad 
t>. bulaiman was proclaimed in 532 and ruled 
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Sa'da, Nadjran and Djawf [q. v.]. In 545 a great 
assembly met and questioned him for eight days 
to test his fitness as imam. Followed by the tribes 
of Madhhidj [q. v.] and Bakil [see hashid] he 
took San'a’ from the Hamdanid sultan and other- 
wise defeated hint. He held Zabrd [q. v.] for a 
few days and prayers were said in his name in 
Khaibar [q. v.] and Yanbu' [q. v.]. He also fought 
with success against the Karmatians. In his old 
age he became blind and was taken prisoner by 
Fulaita b. al-Kasim, to the disgust of all, even 
of the Karmatians. He was set free and died in 
566 (1170 — H71). c Abd Allah b. Hamza set up 
as imam in 593 (1196 — 1197) and homage was 
paid to him in the following year after an ex- 
amination (the Hamzl sharifs took their name 
from his father). He held San'a’ for a short time 
but had to retire before the Aiyubid [q. v.] sultan. 
He established himself in the north and received 
taxes from Khaibar and Yanbu'. One writer speaks 
of troops from Baghdad being in the Yaman; 
this may be an exaggeration of the report that 
the Mutarrifiya asked help from the caliph. In 
611 (1214) he held San'a’ and Dhamar [q. v.J and 
attacked Lahidj [q. v.]. He had to abandon San'a' 
for his soldiers were tired of war. It is said that 
he ruled Gllan [q. v.] and Dailam by his tf'a'ls. 
He died in 614. The history of the imams for 
the next two hundred years is given in the article 
rasUlids. 

At the beginning of the rule of the Tahirids 
an imam in San'a' fought against them; he was 
at last beaten, was captured as he fled by some 
townsmen, and handed over to Mutahhar, another 
imam. The Tahirids took San'a’ and made a son 
of the imam governor of towns and castles. In 
869 (1164 — 1165) the imam Muhammad b. al- 
Nasir retook San'a’ and in the following year al- 
Malik al-Zafir the Tahirid was slain there. 

YahyS Sharaf al-Din began in a small way in 
912 (1506 — 1507). Later he called in Egyptian 
troops from Kamaran [q. v.] to help him against 
the Tahirids. They took Ta'izz [q.v.] and San'a’, 
but, as the news of the Turkish conquest of 
Egypt broke their spirit, they were soon driven 
out again. In spite of the Tahirids and recalcitrant 
sharifs the imam conquered most of the highlands 
and even took Djazan and Aba 'Arish [q. v.] but 
failed to take 'Aden [q. v,] and Zabrd [q. v.]. Soon 
the Turks took Djazan, Ta'izz and San'a’, being 
helped by quarrels between the imam and his 
sons. The Karmatians (i. e. Isma'ills) were still 
dangerous enemies; eleven camel-loads of their books 
were captured and the imam’s chief followers studied 
them so as to warn the common folk of the dangers 
m them. In 953 (1546—1547) the imam divided 
his realm among his sons. Though one of them, al- 
Mutahhar, had submitted to the Turks he led an 
insurrection against them in 974 which was at 
first successful. This provoked the Turks to a 
systematic conquest. Al-Mutahhar was defeated and 
allowed to retire to Sa c da with a Turkish garrison. 
Then an imam from a different family rose and 
maintained himself for seven years till he was 
taken prisoner. In 999 (1590) the conquest was 
complete. In 1006 however al-Kasim, the ancestor 
^ the present imam, declared himself. After varying 
ortunes his son drove out the Turks in 1045 
v 1 ^35 1636) and since then the government has 

remained in this family. Sometimes a disputed 
succession has been settled by argument and some- 


times by the sword, an unworthy imam has been 
deposed, and a son has taken the place of his 
decrepit father. About it 50 ( 1737 ) Abu 'Arish 
broke away from the Yaman and in 1219 (1804) 
'Asir [q. v.] became independent. The history of 
the imams from this point is in the article YAMAN. 
Now the Wahhabi king has confined the imam 
to the Yaman in a narrow sense of the name, 
and 'Asir is under the influence of Nadjd. Many 
of the imams were industrious writers on things 
religious. 

Bibliography. C. van Arendonk, De Op- 
komst van het Zaidietische Imamaat in Yemen , 
Leyden 1919; F. Wiistenfeld, Yemen im XL Jahr- 
hundert, 1884; N.E.fiv. 412 — 537 ; A. Rutgers, 
Historia Yemanac sub Hasano Pasha , Leyden 
1838; C. Niebuhr, Rciscbeschreibung , 1774; A. 
S. Tritton, Rise of the Imams of Sanaa , 1925; 
H. F. Jacob, Rings of Arabia , 1 923; H. C. 
Kay, Omarah's History of Yaman. 1892; Ad- 
miralty Handbook of Arabia ; H. Niitzel ^Miinzen 
der Rasuliden, 1891. — For unpublished material 
see van Arendonk, Kay and Tritton. — See 
also the Bibliographies to the articles mentioned 
in the_text. (A. S. Tritton) 

RASUL (A.,plur. rusul ), messenger, apostle. 
The word is found in Arabic literature with the 
profane sense of envoy, messenger. Here we are 
only concerned with its religious acceptance. Ac- 
cording to the Kur’an, there is a close relation 
between the apostle and his people ( umma ; q. v.). 
To each umma God sends only one apostle (Sura x. 
48 ; xvi. 38 ; cf. xxili. 46 ; xl. 5). These statements 
are parallel to those which mention the witness 
whom God will take from each umma at the Day 
of Judgment (Sura iv. 45; xxviii. 75 and cf. the 
descriptions of the rasul who will cross the bridge 
to the other world at the head of his umma : Bukhari, 
Adhan , bSb 129; Rikak , bab 52). 

Muhammad is sent to a people to whom Allah 
has not yet sent an apostle (SUra xxviii. 46 ; 
xxxii. 2; xxxiv. 43). The other individuals to whom 
the Kur’an accords the dignity of rasOl are Nuh, 
Lut, Isma'll, Musa, Shu'aib, Hud, Salih and 'Isa. 

The list of the prophets [cf. nabi] is a longer 
one; it contains, besides the majority of the apostles, 
Biblical or quasi-Biblical characters like Ibrahim, 
Ishak, Ya kub, Harun, Dawud, Sulaiman, Aiyub, 
Dhu ’ 1 -Nun, Muhammad in the Kur’an is called 
sometimes rasul, sometimes nabi. It seems that 
the prophets are those sent by God as preachers 
and nadhir to their people, but are not the head 
of an umma like the rasiil. One is tempted to 
imagine a distinction between rasul and nabi 
such as is found in Christian literature : the apostle 
is at the same time a prophet, but the prophet 
is not necessarily at the same time an apostle. 
But this is not absolutely certain, the doctrine 
at the basis of the Kur’anic utterances not being 
always clear. 

As to the close relation which exists between 
the rasul and his umma , it may be compared 
with the doctrine of the Acta apostolorum apocrypha , 
according to which the twelve apostles divided 
the whole world among them so that each one 
had the task of preaching the Gospel to a certain 
people. 

As regards the term rasul, account must be 
taken of the use of the word apostle in Christianity, 
as well as of the use of the corresponding verb 
(skalak) in connection with the prophets in the 
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Old Testament (Exodus, iii. 13 sq. ; iv. 13; Isaiah, 
vi. 8 ; Jeremiah, i. 7). The term rasul Allah is 
used in its Syriac form [sheliheh dalaka ) passim in 
the aprocryphal Acts of St. Thomas. 

Post-Kur 5 anic teaching has increased the number 
of apostles to 313 or 315 without giving the 
names of all (Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, i/i. 10; Fikh 
Akbar III , art. 22; Reland, De religions moham- 
medica , sec. ed., Utrecht 1717, p. 40). 

The doctrine that they were free from mortal 
sin is part of the faith [see c isma]. For the rest, 
the difference between rasul and nabi — apart from 
the considerable difference in point of numbers — 
seems in later literature to disappear in the general 
teaching about the prophets. Thus, in the c A kula 
of Abu Hafs c Umar al-Nasafi the two categories 
are tieated together and the author makes no 
difference between rasul and nabi. Similarly al-Idji 
deals with prophets in general, so far as can be 
seen, including in them the rasuls. If one difference 
can be pointed out, it is that the rasul, in contrast 
to the prophet, is a law-giver and providid with 
a book ( commentary on the Fikh Akbar II by 
Abu ’l-Muntaha, Haidarabad 1321, p. 4). According 
to the catechism published by Reland (p. 40 — 44), 
the lasQl-lawgivers were Adam, Nuh, Ibrahim, 
Musa, c Isa and Muhammad. 

In the catechism of Abu Hafs c Omar al-Nasafi, 
the sending of the apostles ( risala ) is called an 
act of wisdom on the part of God. Al-Taftazanfs 
commentary calls it wadjib , not in the sense of 
an obligation resting upon God but as a consequence 
arising from his wisdom This semi-rationalist point 
of view is not however shared by all the scholastics : 
according to e. g. al-SanusI (cf. his Umm al-Ba- 
rahln ), it is djtfiz In itself but belief in it is 
obligatory. 

Bibliography. A. Sprenger, Das Lcben 
und die Lehre des Mohammed , ii. 251 sqq. ; 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften,\n(\ex.. 
under “gezanten Gods”; J. Horovitz, Koranische 
Untersuchungen , Berlin-Leipzig 1926, p. 44 sqq.; 
Pautz, Muhatnmeds Lehre von der Offenbarnng , 
index; A. J. Wensinck, in A.O. , ii. 168 sqq.: 
do., The Muslim Creed^ Cambridge 1932, p. 203- 
204; al-Idji, Mawakif , ed. Soerensen, p. 169 sqq. 
— Cf. also the Bibliography to the art. nabi. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

RASULIDS, name of a dynasty. The family 
of Rasul came to the Yaman [q. v.] with Turanshah, 
the Aiyubid [q. v.] conqueror. RasUl was probably 
a Turkmen though descent from the royal house 
of Ghassan [q. v.] was claimed for him; he got 
his name because a caliph employed him as 
ambassador. c Ali b. Rasul and his three sons 
became important. The last Aiyubid Mas c ud put 
two of the sons in prison in 624 (1227) but the 
third Nur al-Din ‘Umar, who had already been 
governor of Mecca, was made atabek [q. v.] and, 
on the departure of Mas'ud, governor of the 
Yaman. Mas c ud died on his way to Egypt so 
c Umar prepared to make himself independent. 
Zabid [q. v.]l was his capital and from 627 on he 
captured many places in the hills, such as San e a’ 
[q. v.], Ta'izz [q. v.], and Kawkaban [q. v.]. After 
two temporary successes he took Mekka in 638 
and held it for fifteen years. In 628 he made 
peace with the Zaidl sharifs and there was little 
fighting till the imam Ahmad b. Husain declared 
himself in Thula [q. ▼.] in 646 (1248 — 1249). 
Umar may have declared himself independent in 


628 but he was not recognised by the caliph till 
632. In 645 his nephew, Asad al-Din Muhammad, 
quarreled with his uncle and fled to Dhamar [q. v.]. 
He allied himself with the imam but was soon 
reconciled to his uncle and fought against the 
sharifs, the descendants of the imam c Abd Allah 
b. Hamza. c Umar was murdered in 647 by mamluks 
in al-Djanad. His kingdom stretched from Mecca 
to Hadramawt though many places in the hills 
were independent. He was a great builder of 
schools and mosques and a patron of letters like 
most of his family. His reign is an epitome of the 
dynasty; family quarrels, wars with the imam and 
the sharifs, who were often at variance with the 
imam. 

The murderers won over the rest of the mamluks, 
proclaimed a nephew of the dead man, and marched 
on Zabid. Palace intrigues had banished al-Muzaffar 
Yusuf, the sultan’s eldest son, to Mahdjam. With 
150 horse he too marched on Zabid where his 
wife inspired resistance to the pretender. He 
gathered troops as he advanced and the mamluks 
surrendered to him the murderers and the pretender. 
He had to reconquer the country, for his two 
brothers each hoped to be sultan, Asad al-Din 
Muhammad was in a strong position at San c a 5 , 
and the imam, Ahmad b. Husain was active; 
even the caliph was disturbed at his power. At 
the end of three years San c a 3 , Ta c izz, and the 
strong fortress of Dumlu’a had been retaken and 
peace made with the imam, who broke it by 
joining Asad al-Din; though the latter soon returned 
to his duty. In 658 he joined many of his kin in 
prison, staying there till his death. Sa c da was 
taken in 652 but could not be held. The imam 
j Ahmad had been appointed with the approval of 
the family of his predecessor but dissensions arose 
! so the sharifs with the help of the sultan fought 
] and killed him in 636. One imam was captured 
I in 658, another was taken and blinded in 660, 

I and a third was proclaimed in 670. The sharifs 
were tribal or territorial chiefs, sometimes the 
ennemies and sometimes the allies of the sultan. 
In 674 rebel mamluks in San c a 3 joined the imam 
and sharifs but the combination was signally 
defeated. Zafar [q. v .] in Hadramawt was taken 
in 678 and an embassy came 'from China. Yusuf 
was a strong and successful ruler, and al-Khazradjl 
calls him caliph at the end of his reign. He died 
m 694 (1294—1295). 

His son and successor reigned only three years 
and encouraged t h e cultivation of palms round 

1 k W fi, ere °u CrS to introduce corn. 

His brother the governor of Shihr [q. v.k took 

en [q v.] and tried to make himself sultan 
U ^11 a ? atC and * m P r isoned. From prison he 
7 “ rule as a l-Mu 5 aiyad Dawud in 696. 

m thT hd1 WaS a " UCcession of small fights both 

onoonents 5 ^ ^ PkinS ’ the Same P^ aces and 
* gain and ^ - 6 97 

Karmatians [q. InXop'Ih ^ 

rebelled inirWI fj • Kurds in Dhamar 

L er some of U U m / m a ° d attacked SanV and 
ater some of the Kurds killed some of the Ghuzz 
In 712 peace was made ou.t, .u • _ e unuzz. 

b. Muzhir for ten years at h ^ lmam Mu ^ ammad 


vearlv Five ve.r.' : , ~ ~ P r 'ce of 3,000 dinars 

Warfare was savage "nd usualf" trCaty ' 

the destruction of houses and trU^tfT’T 1 *,! 1 ^ 
the slam were cut off f n ,.0 th heads ot 

reorganised on the Egyptian model. Towmds The 
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end of the reign governors were changed frequently, 
perhaps a sign of weakness. It was easy for a 
foreigner to rise to high rank. More than once 
the same man was chief minister and chief kadi. 
In 721 a son, al-Mudjahid c Alf, succeeded but he 
was soon in prison where he stayed four months 
only till he was set free by his friends and the 
usurper took his place. In 724 he was a sultan 
without a kingdom; 'Aden was lost, one cousin 
al-Zahir was independent for ten years, other 
relatives set up for themselves in Bait al-Fakih 
[q. v.], mamluks attacked Ta'izz and took Zabld; 
it was not till they had been in rebellion some 
months that their pay was stopped. Sharlfs defeated j 
the mamluks; troops came from Egypt but did 
so much damage that all were glad when they 
soon left. The imam’s death in 728 removed a 
dangerous enemy, and the sultan did establish some 
sort of order. Sons and other relatives rebelled 
as did the mamluks because their pay was in 
arrears. The sultan crushed the Ma c aziba, a tribe 
of the plains or foothills, and made a woman 
chief of what was left. In 736 (1335 — 1336) the 
peasants fled from the district of Zabld because 
of a combination of taxes and a new coinage. 
An officer touring to collect taxes used his Ghuzz 
escort to put to death an insubordinate chieftain. 
The sultan went on pilgrimage in 751 and was 
carried off to Egypt, being allowed to come back 
a year later. From this time on the Arabs of the 
plain gave trouble. Normally the tribes kept each 
other in check but the sultan had so weakened 
one side that now the Ma'aziba could raid at 
will, they even cut communications between Zabld 
and the north. The government policy was to 
deprive them of their horses. A tyrannical governor 
was killed and the murderer was not punished. 
Mahdjam was captured by a sharif, a rebel governor 
defied the sultan for two years, and three sons 
of the sultan rebelled. Al-Afdal al- c Abbas succeeded 
in 764. One of his rebel brothers joined the imam, 
attacked Harad, and later Shihr. Zabld was taken 
by the Arabs, other places by sharifs, the imam 
Salah al-Din raided as far as Zabld, there was fighting 
round Dhamar, and the sultan died in 778. Al- 
Ashraf Isma'il was chosen as successor. The mamluks 
mutinied, a sharif was lord of San'a 5 , and the 
imam was actively hostile till his death m 793. 
His son c All was driven out of San'a 3 by a rival 
and made Dhamar his capital. The imamate seems 
to have been hereditary in one family for at least 
five generations. In 798 the imam 'All sent presents 
to the sultan. It is clear that much of the highlands 
was lost and there was continual trouble in the 
plains. Yet the sultan was still powerful ; he kept 
a firm hand over his officers and received letters, 
presents, and embassies from India and Abyssinia, j 
He died in 803 and is called a good ruler. The 
next sultan, al-Nasir Ahmad, worthily upheld the 
state. In the north he made Hall [q. v.] accept ; 
. lm as overlord, in the south he defeated the ; 
jm 5 m who had attacked his vassals, the Banu j 
.ahir, and in Wusab he captured forty castles. 
Rich gifts came to him from Mecca and China. 

A brother rebelled and was blinded. At his death 
111 ^ 2 7 the state rapidly went to pieces. A series 
0 s hort reigns with many rebellions of the mamluks 
ushered in the end. The land was ravaged by 
P *pe> the imam died of it in 840 leaving his 
authority to a daughter. In the same year died 
another imam, Ahmad b. Yahya, who was a prolific 


writer. Civil war was complicated by attacks by 
the Arabs, who sacked Zabld in 846. A new imam, 
al-Nasir Muhammad, strengthened his position by 
marrying a granddaughter of ‘All of Sa'da. The 
Banu Tahir joined in the fighting and took Lahidj 
and c AdeD, till in 858 (1454) the last Rasulid 
abdicated before them and went into exile at 
Mecca. 

Most of the sultans were builders of mosques 
and madrasas, some were writers. In the heyday 
of the dynasty the sultan regularly spent a holiday 
in the palm groves of Zabld (these were called 
sublet) and at the sea. The land was governed 
by officials or by vassal chiefs who paid tribute. 
In all big towns were two officers, one called 
•wait or amir and another called nazir, zimam , 
or mushidd. High officers regularly went on tour 
to collect the taxes. The army consisted of the 
cavalry of the gate, mamluks both Kurds and 
Ghuzz, and levies. A thousand horse and ten 
thousand foot made a big army. A man’s horses 
were sometimes slain at his funeral. 

Bibliography. al-Khazradjl, The Pearl- 
Strings, in G.M.S. , iii. 1918; H. Ndtzel, Munzen 
der Rasuliden , Berlin 1891; H. C. Kay, Yaman. 
Its early medieval history etc., London 1892; 
C. T. Johannsen, Historia Yemenae , Bonn 1828. 

(A. S. Tritton) 

RATIB (a., plur. rawatib ), a word meaning 
what is fixed and hence applied to certain non- 
obligatory salats or certain litanies. The 
term is not found in the Kur’an nor as a technical 
term in Hadi{h. On the first meaning see the 
article nafila, p. 826 a . As to the second, it is ap- 
plied to the dhikr which one recites alone, as well 
as to those which are recited in groups. We 
owe to M. Snouck Hurgronje a detailed description 
of the ra-vcitib practised in Atchin. 

Bibliography. C. Snouck Hurgronje, De 
Atj'ehers. Batavia — Leyden 1893—1894, ii. 220 
sqq.\ English transl. by O’Sullivan, The Achehnese , 
Leyden 1906, ii. 216 sqq. 

(A. J. Wensinck) 

RATL, unit of weight dating from pre- 
Islamic times, varying with countries and periods. 
Makrjzi (p. 3, 5) says that, except for the mithkal , 
which had remained uniform, the pre-Islamic weights 
were double the Islamic ones, and that the rati 
contained 12 Ukiya or 144 dirhems. In mediaeval 
Damascus it equalled 600 dirhems and in Aleppo 
720 dirhems. In modern Egypt it is uniform = 
i/ioo ,h kantar = 12 Ukiya = 144 dirhems = 
0.449 kg- — 0.99 lb. avdp. 2.75 ratls = I okka 
= 1.248 kg. = 2 lb. II oz. 

Bibliography. al-Makrizf, Historia Mone x 
tae Arabicae , ed. O. G. TychseD, Rostock 1797; 
al-Kalkashandi, Subk al-A t sha , 14 vols., 1913 
etc.; J. A. Decourdemanche, Poids et mesures 
des peuples anciens et des arabes , Paris 1909; 
Godefroy-Pemombynes, La Syrie a Pepoque des 
Mamlouks , Paris 1928; Law N°. 9, 1914 in 
al- IV skill al-Misriya , N°. 129, September 30, 

1914, for standardization of weights in Egypt. 

See also Bibliography of article HABBA. 

, (A. S. Atiya) 

RAWALPINDI, a division, district, 
tahsil , and town in the north-west of the 
Pandjab. The division has an area of 21.347 square 
miles and a population of 3,914.849 of whom 
3,362,260 are Muhammadans. The district, which 
is divided for administrative purposes into four 
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tahsjls , has an area of 2,050 square miles, with 
a population of 634,357 (524,965 Muhammadans). 
The tahsll covers an area of 770 square miles 
and suppoits a population of 289,073 (212,256 
Muhammadans). The town and cantonment, situated 
on the north bank of the river Leh, have a population 
of 119,284, about half of whom are Muhammadans 
(1931 Census Report). 

Since Rawalpindi lies in the path of invaders 
from the north-west much of its history resembles 
that of the Pandjab [q. v.]. The district formed 
part of Gandhara and was included in the Persian 
Empire of the Achaemenids. About ten miles to 
the north-west of the town lie the ruins of the 
ancient city of Taksha$ila (Taxila) which was an 
impoitant seat of learning in the fourth century 
B. C. The Muslim invaders experienced much 
trouble from the turbulent Gakkhar tribes of this 
area who are still the most important tribe socially 
in the district. In the days of Akbar [q. v.] the > 
territories included in the modern district of : 
Rawalpindi formed part of the sarkar of Sind 
Sagar Doab in the suba of Lahore (Aln-i Akbari . 
transl. Jarrett, ii. 324). To-day Rawalpindi is one 
of the most important military stations in northern 
India. 

Bibliography : In addition to the works 
cited in the article pandjab: Imperial Gazetteer , 
s. v. Rawalpindi; J. H. Marshall, Archaeological 
Discoveries at Taxila , 1913; do., Guide to 
Taxila, 1918; Rawalpindi District Gazetteer , 
1907; II. A. Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Pu?ijab and North-West 
Frontier Province , 1919, s. v. Gakkhars. 

(C. Collin Davies) 

RAWANDlZ RUIYNDiZ (the first word is 
composed of two elements : r divan of uncertain 


influenza in 1918 — 1919. According to the census 
of 1935 t ' le town of Rawandlz Ruiyndiz had 2,176 
inhabitants and the kada 3 38,342. 

T opography. The district of RawSndfz 
Ruiyndiz , which roughly speaking lies on the 
other side of the bend made by the Great Zab 
when it leaves the mountainous part of its course 
(running westwards to the Tigris), consists of 
parallel valleys and chains which rise gradually 
as they approach the Persian frontier and which 
have a general orientation from N.W. to S. E. 
The average height may be put at over 1,500 
feet. The two principal watercourses of the region, 
the Rubari Rawandlz and Rubari Rukucuk, left 
bank tributaries of the Great Zab, have their 
sources on the Persian frontier. The roads are 
naturally more practicable in the direction N. W. 
to S. E. except the passages in the vicinity of the 
Great Zab with its deep gorges. The Great Zab is 500 
feet above the level of the sea. Rawandlz Ruiyndiz, 
at the present day an insignificant little town, owes 
its importance mainly to its position with relation 
to the roads of Kurdistan. 

Road system. It would be in a way wrong 
to mention, in the matter of high roads which 
from all time have connected the Iranian plateau 
with the adjoining countries in the west, only l. the 
silk route in the north (Justi, Geschichtc Irans, p.476) 
going from Trebizond via Khoi to Lithinos Pyrgos 
(the modern Tash Kurgan), and 2. the southern 
road, that from the Median gate or the defile of 
the Gyndes (Diyala). Besides these two main 
arteiies of traffic, axial to the route always taken 
by commercial and cultural relations and in time 
of war, and lying between them is the road which 
went from Niniveh to Media and forked twice 
at Arbil and Rawandlz. At Arbil the road entered 


etymology and dtz meaning fortress; the second 
means “fortress of iron”), c ap it al of the kada' 1 
of this name in the ivilayet of Mawsi'l on 
the caiavaD route, halfway between this town 
and that of Sawdj-Bulak [q. v.], including the 
following mahalh (the names and figures given in 
brackets are those of the corresponding Kurd tribe 
and the number of the hearths : n. nomad ; s. 
settled): Halwan (Zerari, s., 500); Harir (Helani, i 
n., 800; Mamsal, n., 2,000: Mamsam, s., 500); 
Y elash (Balek, s., 2,000); Dergel (Dergeli, s., 700) ; 
Desht-i Diyan (BalekiySn, s., 800); Pireslniyan 
(Pirestm, s., 1,000); Rawenduk (Rawenduk, s. 600); 
Desht-i Barazgir (Baradost, s., 1,000); Beresiyan 
and Mergesur (Shirwan, s . 1.200). The Sidan and 
the Serhati, two subdivisions of the powerful tribe 
of the Herki, number about 6.000 hearths and have 
their winter-quarters between Rawandlz Ruiyndiz 
and Arbil (Hawler in Kurdish) while the MIndan, 
the third section of this tribe, spend the winter 
around c Akra. The summer pastures of all three 
are in Persia at Mergawar. Under the Kurd feudal 
system the district of Rawandlz Ruiyndiz contained 
the following subdivisions : Hevdiyan, Sheteneh, 
Dulemeri, Sidekan, Khakurk, Piresini,Desht-i-Suran, 
Baplshtlyan, Rawandlz, Akuian, Balekan. After the 
League of Nations (Dec. 1925) had given Mawsil 
to the 'Irak Rawandlz Ruiyndiz became definitely 
a part of the mountainous Kurdish zone running 
along the Persian frontier which was given the 
name of Southern Kurdistan at the establishment 
of the British mandate. The figures given for the 
population here are only approximate, the tribes 
having in some cases been decimated by war and 


Persia by the pass of Gomesban, Khoi Sandjak, 
Raniya, Serdesht and thence by the pass of Kurtek 
at Sawdj Bulak [q. v.] via Afan. 

The Achaemenid royal road also passed this 
way (Justi, op. cit., p. 475 ). It was, we believe, 
the southern section, running towards the land of 
Elam, while, according to Th. Reinach {Un peuple 
oublie , les Matiines , in Rev. des Et. Gr ., vii., 1894), 
the main highway from Sardes ran through modern 
Armenia and central Kurdistan, although we cannot 
say exactly on which side of the Zagros it lay. 
Among the Arab geographers, Yakut alone gives a 
few notes on the road through Rawandlz Ruiyndiz 
(ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 441). The road Arbil-Maragha 
was known to the Mongols after their occupation 
of Arbil (1258). The itinerary by the pass of Garu 
Shinka (Zinwe-Shaikh)has been described by Perkins 
{J. A. O. S., 11. 1853, p. 83 sq.) and Thielmann 

(Stretfiuge tm Kaukasus , Leipzig , 875 , p. 321 
ry.). The latter (cf. Yakut) mentions as stages, 
starting from t he pass: Rayat; Dergala (ruins of 
a fortress); Rawandlz; Kan.-Atman (Kanl Wet- 
man?); Derre Brush (ford on the Great Zab, 
between G.rdemamish and Kazan); Tez-Kherab 
Mawsil, m all seven c ' ’ _ , ’ 

According to information rerf> r0m i ^ aW£ ^ 
soldiers who took part in th ^ USSIan 

Rawandlz RuiyndWsu " he "P edlt 'on against 
of Garuainka^fe" k P'P' ** ^ 
with valleys on either , ;L f . of Promontory 
of Khaneh (Persian LahW L St , artln g from the ruins 
other side in Turkish terrim^TV' 0 ^' 02 
there under the Naltshh 1 “ ere 15 a ziyaref 

influence of which ^ ema! t0 «>e 
>s to be attributed the parti- 
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cipation of the neighbouring Kurdish tribes in the 
djihad. The name of the pass Zinwe Shaikh is 
explained by the presence of this ziyaret. The 
actual site of Rawandiz Ruiyndiz is described in 
M. Bittner (Der Kurdengau Vschnujc und die 
Stadt Urumije , Vienna 1895). In the month of j 
May the corn ripens at Rawandiz Ruiyndiz, the 
arable land being on the right side of the Rubari 
Ruiyndiz. Like Arbil, Ruiyndiz is also a point of 
bifurcation of roads. We have just mentioned the 
road over the Garu Shinka pass. Another, farther 
north, goes via Sidakan, Topzawa, pass of Kel-i 
Shin (10,000 feet with a famous stele), Duru to 
Ushnu. J. de Morgan (. Mission scient. en Perse , 
ii. 46) wrongly thinks this is the only road from 
Persia to Mawsil besides that which goes via 
Serdesht. 

Lastly there is a road from Ruiyndiz to Sham- 
dinan, of which there are four variants: 1. Shaitane. | 
pass of Khadjidja, Kani Rash, Cumar; 2. Shaitane. 
pass of Garau Cariya, Kekla, Begizhne; 3. Shai- 
tane, pass of Mergesur, Kekla: 4. the route of 
the Turkish telegraph line by Rubari-Dibur and 
Cumar. The first of these is the best and was 
taken in 1916 by the Russian column which came 
down the RUa pass to the support of the movement 
converging via Garu Shinka on Ruiyndiz. 

History. From what has already been said it 
will be evident that Rawandiz Ruiyndiz, situated 
at the intersection of the communications of Kur- 
distan as well as of roads leading farther afield, 
has always owed its importance to its position. 

It should also be remembered that in the period 
of prosperity of the Nestorian church all this country 
played a great part, mainly on account of the in- 
fluence of the Metropolitan see of Arbil. We may 
mention (cf. Hoffmann, Auszuge) the names of 
Dara, Hanitha, Shaklawa (from which came one 
of the MSS. which enabled M. l’Abbe Chabot to 
establish the text of the Synodicon Orientate , Paris 
1902) as well as the fact that there were many 
monasteries in these parts. According to the late 
Metropolitan Mar Hanamsho c , the mahall of Bara- 
dost (not to be confused with the Baradost of the 
Shikak Kurds to the north of Tergawar; cf. urmiya) 
before the war had still a few Christian communities. 
Prom the point of view of Kurdish history the 
destinies of Ruiyndiz have been frequently those 
. Shehrizur of which it formed part at certain 
bmes. The Persian historian S. A. Kesrewl Tabriz! 
{Shehriaran e Gomnam , ii., Rawadian , Teheran 
1308 — 1929) gives us some notes (p. 125, 133- 
!3b) on Ruiyndiz, in the time of the Atabeks 
under the Ahmedili (501 — 624 a. h.) the last re- 
presentative of whom, a woman, became the wife 

0 Ojalal al-Dln Kh w arizmshah. A local history of 
J. e °f Ardelan, a resume of which I published 
On the R.M.M.^ xlix. 70 sqq.\ also contains some j 
in ormation about the families ruling in Rawandiz 

own to 1249 a. h. It may be added that (Sheref 

1 **** te k, Il/i., p. 505), “the brothers of Aibeh 
* . than released Soulthan Mourad son of laqoub 

'S from the castle of Rouyindiz where he had 
een imprisoned by order of Soulthan Aibeh” 
(904=1498 — 1499)- A Kurdish text in my pos- 
session enables me to give a few details about ] 
e ast lord of Ruiyndiz. The beks of Ruiyndiz 
t^b Sa ^ descended from an Arab of the 

an a. ^ ammar ( a gain this fondness for inventing 
rab descent which we frequently find in Kurd 
enea ogies). For some years this ancestor was a 


I humble shepherd in the deskt of Ruiyndiz in the 
I villages of Badilian and Bapishtlan (should we not 
recognise in the these ba prefixes the remains 
of the Semitic beth ? [cf. e. g. badjamIa]). 
Becoming rich — some say by having found a 
treasure — , the ancestor established himself at 
Badilian, acquired houses and fields and became 
mayor there. His heirs in time became agha , 
then beg. Arrogant and rapacious, they had at 
the same time the reputation of being patrons of 
learning Qilm u-mKrifat). At the beginning of 
the xix th century, one of them, Memed Bek the 
Blind, established at Rawandiz, was honoured by 
Sultan Med] Id who gave him the title of pasha , 
whence his sobriquet of Paska-i Kura. He had 
some claims on Mergawar and Shinu in which he 
met with the resistance of c Aziz Bek of Letan 
near Nalos. With the help of guns founded for 
him at Raw'andiz by a certain husta (y=zusta) 
Redjeb, he broke this resistance. Since then the 
tribe of Letan has not had any independent tribal 
existence. Its remnants were absorbed into the neigh- 
bouring tribes of Shamdlnan. The Blind Pasha 
next took possession of Arbil Kerkuk, Sulaimaniye, 
Shamdinan, c iV.krS, 'Amadiya. The resistance he 
encountered in the tribe of Zibari and notably 
that of its hero c Azo of the village of Sawti has 
become legendary. Taken prisoner, c Azo is said to 
have replied to the offer to take him into his 
service by the Pasha, who had no son, that he 
would make him one. The Pasha built several 
fortified towers the ruins of which can still be 
seen (Sidakan; among the Shirwaniyan; c Akra, 
Rawandiz, Dara). He also repaired the road in the 
pass of Ruiyndiz “with nails of iron”. He built 
many schools. In his time plunder, robbery and 
rapine disappeared. “The grapes hung above the 
roads till autumn and no one dared to touch them”. 
Justice was administered by c ulama Finally in 
1836 the Pasha was defeated by the Turks after 
a siege of four months and died soon afterwards 
in Constantinople, or others say in Cyprus. Of 
the descendants of the Pasha his grandson Sa c id 
Bek was kc? immakam of Ruiyndiz. He was murdered 
by his servants. Yusif Beg, son of Mustafa Beg 
at Badilian, agha of the tribe of Plrestnlan, was of 
the same line and in constant rivalry with Sa c id Beg 
of Ruyindiz. The memory of the Pasha seems to 
have been kept alive in the tribe of Mukri where 
F. de Morgan records a curious game of this 
name, in which one of the players pretends to be 
the “Blind Pallia”. A Kurdish work (AT Irani Soran 
by Saiyid Husain Husni Mukriani, Rawandiz 1935) 
gives a full account of the story of the Pasha, his 
struggle with the Turks, his relations with Persia 
and with Mehmed c Ali Pasha of Egypt, giving as 
its principal source, a Kurkish MS. ( Melikha by 
Mlrza Muhammedi Wekaye 3 Nigar). The Pasha 
struck coins in his own name : daraba ft Rawandiz 
at- Amir al-MansTtr Muhammed Big. — During 
the Great War the Rawandiz road was used in 
the winter of 1914— 1915 by Halil Bey’s troops 
advancing on Urmiya (contrary to H. Grothe, Die 
Tarken und ihre Gegner , Frankfurt a. M. 1915) 
and later in July 1916 by the Russian Ribalcenko, a 
column which Major K. Mason {Central Kurdistan, 
in J.R.G.S. , 1919) wrongly accuses of massacring 
5,000 Kurds, women, children and old men at 
Ruiyndiz. After the armistice and during the period 
till Dec. 1925, when the League of Nations made 
its decision, Rawandiz was occasionally the head- 
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quarters of an English political officer; sometimes 
it slipped from the English and was a centre of 
concentration for hostile Kurdish elements. Thus 
in Sept. 1922 (cf. B. Nikitine, VIraq economique , 
in Rev. des Sc. Pol . , July-Sept. 1923) the English 
were forced to withdraw their feeble forces from 
the mountains and to occupy the line Arbil— Kirkuk— 
Kifri. A Kurdish government was then proclaimed 
in Sulaimaniye with a “Padishah of Kurdistan”, a 
role assumed by a certain Shaikh Mahmud, of a 
noble Kurd family. Driven out by the English in 
1919 after the rising, which he had led, he was 
pardoned in 1922 and his followers proclaimed 
him Padishah. Threatened by English aeroplanes 
and without resources, Shaikh Mahmud retired to 
Rawandiz to the Turkish emissaries. Finally in 
April 1923, Ruiyndtz was taken by the Anglo- 
Mesopotamian troops composed almost exclusively 
of Assyro-Chaldean highlanders. Two months later 
in the name of H. M. King Faisal a more tract- 
able Kurdish administration was installed there as 
throughout southern Kurdistan (cf. above). The 
first governor thus appointed was a certain Saiyid 
Ta of the family of Sadate Nehri [cf. shamdinan]. 

A brief history of Ruiyndtz since the war is given 
in Mirant Surart . At the present moment the 
Persian government is considering a system of 
roads which may give Rawandiz a certain im- 
portance. It is a question of a carriage road con- 
necting Tauris to Mawsil via Rawandiz. The Teheran 
government is anxious to have an outlet without 
the necessity of going through Transcaucasia. 

Human Geography. The route through 
Rawandiz as well as the roads leading from it 
have never played a part comparable to that of 
the two historic arteries of traffic. This is explained 
by the lack of security, which is the first condition 
for the making of a trade route. Now this region 
has always Iain between two hostile states : Assyria 
and Media, Musasir and Zamua, Turkey and Persia, 
Turkey and the c Irak. The configuration of the 
country, the mode of life of its people contribute 
rather to break them up than bind them together. 
The road, the means of communication, has here 
the character of a weapon or line of defence except 
for brief periods of peace. 

Language. Kurdish is the language spoken 
in this region, except by the town dwellers (Arbil, 
Altun Kepru, Kirkuk etc.) of Turkish origin. With 
the establishment of the Kurdish administration 
and the opening of Kurdish schools following the 
decisions of the League of Nations, Kurdish will 
probably develop still more and we may look 
for the creation of a Kurdish intellectual centre. 
According to O. Mann ( Die Mundart der Mukri 
Kurden , ii. 205), the dialect of Rawandiz is very 
like that of Shamdinan, but E. B. Soane does not 
share this opinion ( Kurdish Grammar , London 
1913). F. Jardine’s manual, Bahdinan Kurmanj't , 
a grammar of the Kurmanji of the Kurds of 
Mosul division and surrounding districts of Kurdi- 
stan , London 1922, is more particularly devoted 
to this dialect. 

Cartography. The Government of India 
Survey is preparing a revision of the maps of this 
region. Until their results are published as well as 
those being prepared for other reasons by the Turkish 
Petroleum Co., there is accessible the excellent 
geographical material in the Report presented in 
1925 to the League of Nations by the Commission 
of Enquiry whose task it was to collect material 


of an ethnographical and economic nature regarding 
the wilayet of Mawsil (. League of Nations, Question 
of the Frontier between Turkey and c Iraq. Report 
submitted by the Commission instituted by the 
Council Resolution of September jo, 1924 [C. 400 
M. 147, 1925, vii.]). 

Bibliography. In addition to references 
in the text: Spiegel, Eran (p. 27-28); Rawlinson 
in J.R.G.S., x. (p. 22 sqql) \ M. Streck, Das Gebiet 
dir heutigm Landschaften .... Kurdistan , in 
Z.A. , xv., 1900 (p. 267, 382), on the ancient 
and Sasanid periods; Hammer, Ilchantn (ii., 
p. 125 and 337), on the Mongol period. The 
Skeref Nameh , St. Petersburg i860 (i., introd.) 
mentions the castle of Roubin (read Ruiyn). 

(B. Nikitine) 

al-RAWDA. One of the series o f large 
islands in the bed of the Nile before it 
divides into the Damietta and Rosetta branches. 
Situated near Old Cairo and extending to Kasr 
al- c Aim, it is separated from the right bank by 
a narrow canal known as al-Khalldi. while the river 
runs to full width on the other side between the 
Island and Giza (DjTza). 

In early medieval times, it was used for three 
purposes : I . as a convenient site for the Nilometer 
[cf. mikyas] on the S. E. side, rebuilt in the reign 
of al-Musta c in (862 — 866); 2. as a dockyard for 
the construction of the fleet (Mas'udi calls it “the 
island of shipbuilders”) until the reign of the first 
Ikhshldi who transferred the docks to the Misr 
bank of the Nile further north in the direction 
of the present port of Bulak, which developed at 
a still later date; and 3. as a naturally fortified 
resort in case of danger on the mainland, by 
destroying the customary bridge of boats which 
connected it with the fort of Babylon. Mukawkas 
did so when he wished to preserve his freedom 
in negotiating with the Arabs. Realizing this, too, 
Ibn Tulun built a fort on the Island (c. 877) and 
al-Saiih Aiyub built another where his body was 
concealed after his death by his wife Shadjar al-Durr 
[q. v.] until the defeat of the French at Manstlra 
(1249). As a fortification, al-Rawda reached its 
highwater-mark under the Bahri Mamluks who 
returned to it after the death ’ of al-Salih Aiyub 
and, entrenched behind the water of the Nile, 
ruled Egypt for nearly a century and a half. They 
further strengthened the defence of the Island by 
building walls and towers along its shores. In 
earlier times it was occasionally used as a pleasure 
resort where spacious gardens were planted and 
magnificent palaces erected, such as the Hawdadj 
built c. 1 125 by the Caliph al-Amir for a Bedouin 
nustress. During the Bahri Mamlnk period, noble 
buildings increased in number to house the rulers 
° gypt and a mosque and a madrasa (whose 
remains are still to be seen) were established for 
the use of the inhabitants. 

During the Burctji Mamluk period, Misr and the 

Ihmi °( Ut the C ' ta ^ e ' were better favoured, 
though at the time of the Ottoman conquest 
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son Ibrahim Pasha ordered large gardens to be 
planted there. At present it has become an Egyptian 
residential quarter connected with Cairo by two 
bridges and with Dpza by a third. The facilities 
of modern means of communication have brought 
it within easy reach of the centre of the capital. 
The construction of a new large hospital is planned 
as a substitute for the antiquated Kasr al-‘Aini j 
on the northern extremity of the Island. 

Bibliography : See Bibliographies of articles 
on Cairo and MIKYAS. An elaborate account of ! 
the Island and especially the Mikyas may be 
found in ‘All Pasha Mubarak : al-Khitat al- 
Tavfikiya , 20 vols., Cairo 1306, xviii. 2 — III; 
Ibn Dukmak, Description de I'Egypte , ed. Vollers, 
Cairo 1893, iv. 109 — 120. (A. S. Atiya) 

RA’Y (a.), opinion. As a technical term 
denoting the purely intellectual function it is used 
in the system of Islam in opposition to such terms 
as ‘ surma , Kitab Allah , din and hadith. See 
the art. FIKH. 

RAWSHANlYA. Afghan sect founded by 
Bayazid b. ‘Abd Allah, who took the title Plr-i j 
Rawshan : called by their enemies Tdrikian. 

1. Life of the Founder. Bayazid was born 
at Djullindur in the Pandjab about 931 (1525), his 
father’s native place being Kaniguram, an Afghan 
town, whither his parents returned. When his 
mother Banin was divorced by ‘Abd Allah, Bayazid 
became alienated from his father, who disapproved of | 
his seeking the solution of religious difficulties 
from a poor relation, the ascetic Isma‘il; he started ! 
earning his living by transporting goods from 
Samarkand to Hindustan with Turkish horses. In 
the town Kalindjar, S. W. of Allahabad, he 
became acquainted with one Mulla Sulaiman from 
whom he imbibed IsmaTli doctrine. Returning to 
Kaniguram he lived as a hermit in a cave, and 
evolved eight precepts for his followers ; he was 
in consequence attacked and wounded by his 
father. Thence he fled to Ningrahar, where he was 
given protection by a Mohmand chief Sultan 
Ahmad, and presently won adherents among 
the Ghoria Khel in the neighbourhood of Pesha- 
war from the Khalil and Mahmudzal, who had 
recently overrun the Peshawar plain. He established 
himself at Kalidhar in the territory of the ‘Umarzal, 
and sent out missionaries who were also raiders. 
At this time one Saiyid ‘All Tirmidhi aided by 
Akhund Derwezeh (one of the authorities for his 
biography) started controversy with him; they 
were unsuccessful, and Bayazid, who at some time 
had taken the title Pir-i Rawshan (Luminous 
Shaikh, parodied by his enemies as Pir-i Tarik), j 
conceived the idea of annexing the empire of 
Akbar, on whose treasury he presently issued 
drafts. He was arrested by Muhsin Khan Ghazi. 
governor of Kabul, whither he was taken. He | 
w’as there accused of heresy before the ‘ ulartib ? , 
who however, for a consideration, acquitted him. 
He retired first to Totei, thence to Tlrsh, where 
he proposed to substitute a new religion for Islam. 
After a time many of his Tlrah followers reverted 
*?. and were expelled by him; they fled to 

Ningrahar, and were attacked by Bayazid, who 
however was defeated with great slaughter by 
Muhsin Khan. He fled to a village in Kalapani, 
where he died (993 = 1585). 

2 - Later history of the community. 
Syazid’s activities were resumed by the eldest 
0 his five sons, ‘Umar, who attacked the YusufziU, I 


a tribe which had followed Bayazid, but reverted 
to Islam; in the battle which ensued ‘Umar was 
killed, as was also his brother Khair al-DIn; an- 
other brother, Nur al-Din, was put to death by 
the Gudjars. The youngest son, Djalal al-Din, 
was captured by the Ynsufzai, who surrendered 
him to Akbar in 989 A. H. Escaping from Akbar’s 
court he returned to Tlrah, where he assumed 
the role of sovereign of Afghanistan, and Akbar 
found it necessary to send an army against him 
in Safar 994. This army met with a serious defeat, 
which was repaired by a later expedition (995). 
The numbers of the Rawshanis are given on this 
occasion as 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse. A further 
expedition was sent in 1000 A. H. (or 1001) which 
captured some 14,000 men (according to Badaoni) 
with Djalal al-Dln’s wives and children, but not 
apparently himself; since in 1007 he took Ghazni, 
but was unable to maintain himself there, and 
on retiring was attacked by the Hazara, wounded 
and put to death. This last affair is by some 
assigned to a son of his bearing the same name. 

The next head of the community was Djalal 
al-Din’s son Ahdad, who figures in the history 
of Djahanglr. In 1020 A. H. he surprised Kabul 
in the absence of its governor Khan Dawran. The 
attack was beaten off with great loss to the raiders, 
yet in 1023 Ahdad was again in the field, but 
sustained a serious defeat at Pigh Bulagh. After 
a series of enterprises with varied success he was 
besieged in the fortress of Nuaghar, and killed 
by a musket-shot. 

The historian of Shah Djahan, Muhammad Salih 
Kambo, asserts that in the second year of his 
leign (1038) that monarch took effective steps to 
suppress the heresy started by Bayazid; never- 
theless in the following year he records how the 
Afghan Kamal al-Din was joined in the attack on 
Peshawar by ‘Abd al-Kadir, son of Ahdad, and 
Karimdad, son of Djalalah (Djalal al-Din). The 
place was relieved by Sa‘id Khan, and ‘Abd al- 
Kadir induced to submit; in 1043 he was recom- 
mended by Sa‘id Khan, “who had caused him to 
repent of his evil deeds” to Shah DjahSn, who 
gave him a command of 1,600 horse. Other members 
of Ahdad’s family received honours and rewards 
in 1047. In the same year Karimdad, who had 
taken refuge in the Mohand country, but had been 
recalled by the tribes of Bangash, was attacked, 
captured and executed by Sa‘id Khan. It is asserted 
that some relics of the community still exist in 
this region. A branch of the sect, called ‘Isawi, 
was founded at Swat by one Saiyid ‘Isa of Pesha- 
war (T. C. Plowden, translation of the Kalid-i 
Afghani . Lahore 1875). 

3. Doctrines of the sect. According to the 
Dabistan , which is friendly to the sect, Bayazld’s 
doctrine was extreme pantheism; “If I pray” he 
said, “I am a mushrik-, if I pray not, I am a 
kafir". He marked eight stages (makarn) in religious 
progress: sharp a , tarika , hakika, ma^rifa, kurba , 
' ivusja , wahda, sukuna ; the four last are said to 
be technicalities of his system. The explanation 
of these stages, quoted from Bayazld’s Hdlnamc , 
inculcates lofty morality, e. g. to hurt no creature 
of God. The account which follows is inconsistent 
with this, as noxious persons were to be killed 
because they resembled wild creatures, harmless 
persons who did not possess self-knowledge might 
be killed, because they resembled domestic animals. 
They might be regarded as dead, and their property 
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might be seized by the “living”. Further he 
abrogated the direction of prayer and the pre- 
liminary ablution. Other details ate furnished by a 
hostile writer, the historian of Shah Djahan quoted 
above, copied in . 1 hintakhab al-Lubab. Marriage, 
he says, is without a contract, there being 
merely a feast at which a cow is slaughtered. 
Divorce is ratified by placing some pebbles in 
the wife’s hand. The widow is deprived of in- 
heritance, and indeed is at the disposal of the 
heirs, who may mairy her themselves or sell her 
to some one else. When a son is born to one of 
them, an incision is made in the ear of an ass, 
and the blood dripped on the infant’s tongue. 
This is in ordei to ensure that the infant shall 
be bloodthirsty and have the mind of an ass. 
Any stranger who falls into their hands is enslaved 
and can be bought or sold. Daughters receive no 
share in the inheritance. They massacre whole 
tribes when they conquer them. Even on the Day 
of Judgment their victims, though martyrs, will 
not hold them to account. — According to others, 
however, they recognized neither Paradise nor Hell. 

4. Literature of the sect. Bayazid is said 
to have written much ; works by him cited in the 
DakistTin are the Ha/name or autobiography, men- 
tioned above, and Khair al-Bayan , the sacred 
book of the sect, in the style of the Kur’an, ad- 
dressed by the Divine Being to Bayazid. This 
was issued in four languages: Arabic, Persian, Hindi 
and Pushto. A work in Arabic, Maksud al-Midminin , 
by him is also mentioned. 

Bibliography. The account of the sect 
given by J. Leyden, in Asiatic Researches, xi. 
363-428, London i8to, based on the Pakistan 
al-ihdhahib (p. 247 — 253 in ed. Bombay 1292) 
and the Pushto work Makhzan al-Islam of 
Akhund Derwezeh, furnished the material for 
the account of the sect in Graf T. A. von Noer’s 


Kaiser Akbar , Leyden 1S85, ii. 179 sqq., and 
largely for that in Glossary of the Punjab Tribes 
ami Castes , Lahore 1915, iii. 335 sqq. Notices 
ot the sect were also got from Indian historical 
works; from the Akbar-ndme (printed, Calcutta 
1S81) by M. Elphmstone, History of India, 
London 1866, p. 317 etc.; from the Tabakdt-i 
Akbaii (lith., Lahore 1292) by H. Elliot, History 
of India , London 1873, v. 450; from the Tuzuk-i 
Dfahdngiri , tiansl. A. Rogers and H. Beveridge. 
London 1909 by Beni Prasad, History of Ja- 
hangir, Oxford 1922, who also uses the Ikbdl- 
name-i Djahdngiri, Calcutta 1865. For Shah 
Djahan’s time the Shah Djahdn-ndme called 
‘ Amal-i Salih of Muhammad Salih Kambo, ed. 
Ghulam Yazdani, Calcutta 1923 and 1927, is 
the chief authoriy. The printed text of the 
Badtshah-ndme (Calcutta 1867, 1868J which, 
according to Muntakhab al-Lubab ( Calcutta 1869), 
should contain an exaggerated account of the 
atrocities of the sect, has very little about it. 


_ _ fU. S. i'1ARGOUOUTH_ 

al-RAZI, Abu Baku Muhammad b. ZakarT 
a celebrated physician, alchemist a 
philosopher. Almost nothing is known of 
hfe. He was born in 250 (864) at Raiy. There 
seems to have studied deeply in mathemati 
philosophy, astronomy and belles-lettres. He perhr 
also studied alchemy in his youth. It was o, 
ter attaining a rather advanced age that 
devoted himself to medicine. Entering the serv 
of the ruler of R aiy , he S00Q bec f m e head 
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the new hospital in this town and later we find 
him in the same capacity in Baghdad. We do 
not know exactly how long he remained there. 
The reputation of being the greatest physician of 
his time brought him from one court to another. 
The fickleness of the favour of princes as well as 
the uncertainty of the political situation are the 
causes of his unsettled life. He returned several 
times to his native town where he died in 313 
(925) (according to al-Blrunl on 5* h Sha c ban 313) 
or in 323. 

We are no better informed regarding Razl's 
teachers. Several Arabic biographers regard him as 
a pupil of the physician ‘"All b. Rabban al-Tabari, 
which is chronologically impossible. As his teacher 
in philosophy the Fihrist mentions a certain BalkhI 
(not the geographer Abu Zaid al-Baiyil) from 
whom RazI is said to have taken some ideas. 
Nasir-i Khusraw says the same thing about a 
rationalist philosopher with the curious name of 
Eranshahr! (cf. Zad al-Musafirirt , p. 73, 98- cf. 
also al-Blrunl, Hind , p. 4, 326 ; Atjiar , p. 222, 225); 
it is very probable that the two sources refer to 
the same individual. Although the influence of RazI 
was considerable, we know nothing of his pupils. 
The philosopher Yahya b. ‘'Adi, an Aristotelian, 
Jacobite and disciple of Farabi, is said to have 
begun to study philosophy with RazI (cf. Mas c udl, 
Kitab al-Tanbih wa ’ l-Ishraf ), and a later source 
(Hudjwln, Kashf al-Mahdjub , transl. Nicholson, 
p. 130) speaks of connections between him and 
the mystic al-Halladj. It was in Shi c a circles that 
the philosophical doctrines of RazI left the deepest 
mark Abu Ishak Ibrahim b. Nawbakht, a theologian 
of the ‘•Twelver'’ Shl c a, borrows from him, in his 
Kitab al- Yakut , his theory of pleasure, and the 
Isma c ilians Abu Hatim al-Razi (d. 322 = 926), 
KirmanI (d. after 412 = 1021) and NSsir-i Khusraw 
[q. v.] attempted to refute certain parts of his 
philosophical system. Among the other authors 
who combatted his views may be mentioned Farabi, 
Ibn Haitham, c Ali b. Ridwan and Maimonides. 

RazI is above all a physician and he is rightly 
regarded as the greatest physician of Islam. In 
addition to numerous monographs on various 
maladies of which the most famous is his treatise 
on smallpox and measles ( Kitab al- Dj adari xv& 

1 l-Hasba ), he wrote several large manuals of 
medicine which were the most remarkable that 
the middle ages knew. A number of his works 
were translated into Latin and down to the xvii tl1 
century the authority of al-Razi was undisputed. 
His Mansuri ( Liber Almansoris} is dedicated to 
Mansur b. Ishak, governor of Raiy, and his 
{Regius} to C A 1 I b. Weh-Sudhan of Tabanstan 
The H 'awl (probably the same as the Djami ). 13 
the largest medical encyclopaedia in Arabic. Razi 
is said to have devoted 15 years of his life to 
writing it and seems to have died before finishing 
it. The book is a compilation of extracts from 
all the Greek and Arab physicians on every problem 
of medicine and RazI concludes by giving the 
results of his own experience. While accepting 
earlier tradition, RazI is the least dogmatic of the 
Arab physicians and in the field of medical practice 
surpasses the knowledge of the ancients. We stl ^ 
possess his clinical notebook in which he describes 
very carefully the progress of his patients. 

The same empirical spirit is found in the other 
branches of science which he studied. In chemistry, 
about which we are better informed, RazI, rejecting 
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all occultist and symbolical explanations of natural 
phenomena, confined himself exclusively to the 
classification of substances and processes as well 
as to the exact descriptions of his experiments. 

In spite of the statement of the Fthnst, Razi 
does not seem to have been acquainted with the 
alchemical writings attributed to Djabir b. Haiyan. 
Pseudo-Madjnti in his Kitab Rulbat al-Hakim , 
endeavoured to reconcile the alchemy of Razi with 
that of Djabir. Of his writings on mechanics we 
only possess a synopsis of his treatise on the balance 
( ruizan tabfi ). All his works on physics, mathe- 
matics, astronomy and optics, of which a large 
number are enumerated by the bibliographers, have 
perished. 

It is the same with his metaphysical works of 
which we only have a few fragments preserved 
in later authors. Besides the Shi'a theologians 
mentioned above, we must make particular mention 
of al-Blrunl, who in his various works frequently 
refers to Razi. He also devoted a complete risala 
to a study of the life and works of Razi. 

The following are the characteristic features of 
his metaphysics: Razi asserts the existence of five 
eternal ( kadim ) principles which are the Creator, 
Soul, Matter, Time and Space. The eternity of 
the world is, accordingto Razi, the necessary corollary 
of the concept of God, the unique and immutable 
principle (the line of argument of the Aristotelian 
philosophers). Now Razi denies this eternity. Only 
the plurality of the eternal principles, their op- 
position and combination, can' explain temporal 
creation. The origin and destinies of the world 
are imagined by Razi under the form of a myth 
with gnostic affinities. The Soul, the second 
eternal principle, possessing life but not knowing, 
is seized with the desire to unite with matter, 
and to produce within itself forms susceptible of 
procuring corporeal enjoyments. But matter is 
elusive. The Creator then in his pity creates this 
world, with its durable forms in order to permit the 
soul to enjoy it and to produce man. But the Creatoi 
also sends the intelligence (W/) partaking of the 
substance of his divinity to awaken the sleeping soul 
in its abode (haikal) which is man and to teach that 
this created woild is not its true home, the place 
of its happiness and of its peace. To escape the 
bonds of matter there is only a single means for 
every man, which is the study of philosophy. 
When all human souls have attained liberation 
the world will dissolve and matter deprived of 
forms will return to its primitive state. 

In his physics, Razi, an opponent of the Ari- 
stotelians and mutakallimun., relies on the authority 
of Plato and the pre-Socratic philosophers. His 
atomism, fundamentally different from the parallel 
theories of the kalam , is related in many ways — 
an exceptional case in mediaeval philosophy — 
to the system of Democritus. In Razi’s view matter 
in the primitive state before the creation of the world 
( hayula mutlaka ) was composed of scattered atoms 
( djuz 3 la yatajjazza'). Atoms possessed extent. 
Mixed in various proportions with particles of the 
Void — of which Razi against the Aristotelians 
affirms the positive existence, — these atoms pro- 
duced the elements. The latter are five in number: 
earth, air, water, fire and the celestial element. 
All the properties of the elements (lightness and 
heaviness, opaqueness and transparency etc.) are 
determined by the proportions of Matter and Void 
entering into their composition. Earth and water, 


dense elements, tend towards the centre of the 
earth, while air and fire in which particles of the 
void predominate, tend to rise. As to the celestial 
element, a balanced mixture of Matter and V oid, 
circular movement is peculiar to it. Fire springs 
from the striking of iron on stone because iron 
as it moves cleaves the air and rarifies it so that 
it is transformed into fire. 

Razi distinguished universal space {makan kulll ) 
or absolute space ( makan mutlak) from partial 
(<£kzV) and relative ( mudaf ) space. Absolute space, 
denied by the Aristotelians, is pure extent, in- 
dependent of the body which it contains. It extends 
beyond the limits of the world, is infinite. There is 
reason to believe that Razi affirms the plurality of 
worlds. The term relative or partial space is applied 
to the size or extent of any particular body. 

In his theory of time, which he says is Platonic, 
Razi differentiates in analogous fashion absolute 
{mutlak) time and limited ( mahsur ) time. It is 
only to limited time that the Aristotelian definition 
of time, considered as a number of movement (in 
the first place the movement of the celestial 
spheres), is applicable, according to the Prior 
and Posterior Analytic. Absolute time is an in- 
dependent substance which flows. It existed before 
the creation of the world and will exist after its 
dissolution. Abandoning a distinction made in the 
Timaeus and handed down by the Neo-Platonists 
to the Arabic philosophers, Razi identifies it with 
eternity {Jahr, utuv). To attack the Aristotelian 
conceptions of space and time, Razi makes use 
of the view of the man in the street with a healthy 
mind not broken in to philosophical subtleties. 

In his ethics, Razi, in spite of his pessimistic 
metaphysics, is against excessive asceticism. Socrates, 
whom he regards as his model, far from being 
the ascetic of cynical tradition, took an active 
part in public life. According to the maxim of 
Aristotle, blame cannot be attached to the human 
passions but only to their excessive indulgence. 
At the basis of his moral teaching is a special 
theory of pleasure and pain. Pleasure (1 ’iScvj) is not 
something positive but the simple result of a 
return to normal conditions, the disturbance of 
which has caused pain {triiot;). The Sira falsafiya 
{plot; aspires, according to the saying 

of Plato {T/iceetctes, p. I76 b ), to resemble the Creator 
to be, like him, just towards man, indulgent to 
his faults. 

In view of the individualistic ethics of Razi, we 
can understand his critical attitude to established 
religion. In many writings he refuted the Mu'tazili 
theologians (Djahiz, Nashi, Abu ’I-Kasim al-Balkhi, 
Misma c I [= Ibn Akhi Zurhan]) who attempted to 
introduce scientific arguments into theology. Nor 
was he sparing in his criticism of the extreme 
Shi c a (refutation of Ahmad al-Kaiyal) and of the 
Manichaeans. Among his adversaries in philosophy 
we find, besides the Dahri Abu Bakr Husain al- 
Tanimar al-mutatabbib, the Sabaean Thabit b. Kurra, 
the polyhistorian Mas c udi and Ahmad b. al-Taiyib 
al-SarakhsI, a pupil of al-Kindl. 

Unlike the Muslim Aristotelians Razi denies the 
possibility of a reconciliation between philosophy 
and religion. Two heretical writings figure in his 
bibliography: the Makharlk al-Anbiya ' or Hiyal 
al-Mutanabbiyin was read in heretical circles in 
Islam and notably among the Karmatians (cf. 
Baghdadi, Fat p. 281). It seems even to have 
influenced the famous theme of the De Tribus 
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Impostoribus , so dear to western rationalists from 
the time of Frederick II (cf. L. Massignon, in R. 

H. R 1920). The second, Fl Nakd al-Adyan is 
partly preserved in a refutation, the Kitab Afam 
al-Nubuwiua of the Ismahlt Abu Hatim al-Razi. 
The principal theses of this book are as follows: 
ail men being by nature equal, the prophets cannot 
claim any intellectual or spiritual superiority. The 
miracles of the prophets are impostures or belong 
to the domain of pious legend. The teachings of 
religions are contrary to the one truth: the proof 
of this is that they contradict one another. It is 
tradition and lazy custom that have led men 
to trust their religious leaders. Religions are the 
sole cause of the wars which ravage humanity; 
they are hostile to philosophical speculation and 
to scientific research. The alleged holy scriptures 
are books without value. The writings of the ancients 
like Plato, Aristotle, Euclid and Hippocrates have 
rendered much greater service to humanity. — Razi’s 
book undoubtedly contains the most violent polemic 
against religion that appeared in the course of the 
middle ages. It takes up to some extent the 
arguments of the contemporary Manichaeans against 
positive religions but above all it seems to be 
inspired by the criticism of religion in antiquity. 

Razi believed in a progress of scientific and 
philosophical knowledge. He claims to have advanced 
beyond most of the ancient philosophers. He even 
thinks himself superior to Aristotle and Plato. As 
regards medicine, he had attained the level of 
Hippocrates and in philosophy he feels himself 
close to Socrates. But after him there should come 
other learned men who would reject some of his 
conclusions just as he had sought to supplant the 
teachings of his predecessors. 

Bibliography'. Lists of Razfs works with 
more or less anecdotal biographies will be found 
in the following works : Fihnst , p. 299 — 302, 
358; Ibn al-Kifti, To 3 rikh al-Hukama\t d. Lippert, 
p. 271 — 277; Ibn Abi l T saibi c a, < ‘Uyun al-Anbc?, 
ed. Muller, i. 309 — 321 (cf. G. S. A. Ranking, 
The Life and Works of Rhazes [ International 
Congress of Medicine , historical section , London 
1913, p. 237 — 268]); Biruni, Risala fl Fihnst 
Kutub Muh . b . Zak. al-Razi , ed. P. Kraus, 
Paris 1931; part, transl. by J. Ruska, al-Biruni 
als Quelle fur das Leben und die Schriften al- 
Razi' s , in Isis, v., 1922, p. 26 — 50. — Other 
sources: Ibn Khallikan, p. 678; Abu Sa c id al- 
Andalusi, Tabakat al-Cmam, Bairut 1912, p. 33 
and 61; AbQ C AU al-Tanukhi, al-FaradJ bard 
at-Shidda, Cairo 1903 — 1904, ii. 94 — 104; Cahdr 
Makala (ed. Muhammad Kazwini, in G.M.S., xi., 
1910), p. 74 sqq.) Ibn Hazm, Fisal, Cairo 1317, 

1. 3, 24 — 33, 34; Nizam al-Mulk, Siyaset Nameh, 
transl. Schefer, p. 288; Nasir-i Khusraw, Zad 
al-Musafirin , Berlin 1341, p. 73 sqq., 103, 114 
sqq ., 231, 235, 318 sqq. (cf. L. Massignon, in R. 
M.M., lxii. 218): do., Risala , at the end of 
the Dlwan, Teheran 1304 — 1307, p. 572; 
Maimonides, Dalalat al-Hd'irin , ed. Munk, iii. 
18; do., Kobhes Teskubholji , Leipzig 1859, ii. 28; 
Biruni, Kitab al-Hind ; do., Athdr, p. 253 ; Elias of 
Nisibis, Munazara (cf. P. Aziz, in Anthropos , v. 

2, 444 sqq.) (criticism of the Arabic language); 

Dawud Celebi, Kitab Makhtutat al-Mawsil , p. 58 
(criticism of the Arabic script); Brockelmann, G.A. 
^•1 233 sqq. ; Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der arab- 

iscken Arzte , Gottingen 1840, p, 40—49; L. Leclerc, 
Histoire de la Medicine Arabe, i. 337-354; E. G. 


Browne, Arabian Medicine , Cambridge 1 921, p. 44- 
53; P. de Koning, Traite sur le calcul dans les 
reins et dans la vessie , Leyden 1896; G. Elgood, 
A Persian Manuscript attributed to Rhazes. in 

J.R.A.S. , 1932, p. 905 sqq . ; M. Meyerhof, 
Thirty-three clinical observations by Rhazes (circa 
900 A.D.), in Isis, xxiii. 2 (1935), P- 322 sqq.] 
J. Ruska, al-Razi als Chemiker , in Zeitschr, f. 
angewandte Chemie , 1922, p. 719 sqq . ; do., 
Uber den gegenwartigen Stand der Razi- For scku?ig , 
in Archivio di storia della scienza, v. (1924), p. 335 
sqq. ] do., Die Alchemie al-RazVs, in Der Islam , 
xxii. (1935), p. 281 sqq. ] do., Cbersetzung und 
Bearbeitungen von at-Rdzi's Buck Geheimnis der 
Geheimnisse , in Quel ten und Studien zur Ge- 
schichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin , 
iv. i (1935); Th. Ibel, Die Wage im Alter turn 
und Mittelalter , Erlangen (diss.) 1906, p. 153 
sqq.] Tj. de Boer, De u Medicina Mentis ” van 
den Arts Razi (Verst. Med. Ak. Amst vol. 53, 
series A, Amsterdam 1920); A. Baumstark, 
Aristoteles bei den Syrern , p. 115 sqq., 126 sqq.] 
Abbas Eghbal, Les Mawbakht , Teheran 1933, 
p. 167, 170, 179; H. H. Schaeder, in Z. D.M. G., 
lxix. 228; sqq.) L, Massignon, Recueil des Testes 
inedits , p. 180 sqq. ; P. Kraus, Raziana , in 
Orientalia , N.S., iv. (1935), p. 300 sqq.-, v. (1936), 
p. 35 J??.', S. Pines, Beit rage zur islamischen 
Atomenlehre , Berlin 1936. — A detailed biblio- 
graphy is contained in G. Sarton, Introduction 
to the History of Science , i. 609 — 610. 

(P. Kraus and S. Pines) 
ai.-RAZI, the name of three historians 
of Muslim Spain, i. Muhammad b. MUsa b. 
Bashir b. DjannSd b. I.akIt al-KinanI al-RazI, 
who took his nisba from the town of al-Raiy in 
Persia where he was born, came from the east to 
Cordova about the middle of the third century A. H. 
(S64 A. D.) to trade there. His high degree 01 
Arabic culture gave him a welcome in intellectual 
circles in the Umaiyad capital and the emir Mu- 
hammad b. c Abd al-Rahman entrusted him on 
several occasions with diplomatic missions in the 
east or in Spain itself. His successor, his son al- 
Mundhir, showed him the same confidence; it 
was on his return from an embassy to Elvira 
[‘ 1 - v \] f° r this prince that al-Razi died in Rabf II 
273 (Sept. 5— Oct. 3, 886). 

We would have known nothing of Muhammad 
al-Razi as an historian but for a statement by 
Muhammad Ibn Muzain reproduced by the Moroccan 
writer Muhammad al-Wazir al-Ghassani in his ac- 
count of an embassy to Spain in 1691, entitled 
Kihlat al-Wazir fi ftikdk al-Asir (cf. E. Levi- 
Proven§al, Les Historiens Jes Chorfa , Pans 1922, 
p. 284 — 286). Ibn Muzain there says that in 47 > 
(1078 — 1079) he found in a library in Seville a 
little book by Muhammad b. Musa al-Razi entitled 
Kitab al-Rayat , relating to the conquest of Spain 
by the Muslims and giving details of the Arab 
contingents, each distinguished by its standard 
( raya ) who entered the Peninsula with Musa b. 
Nusair [q.v.]. The passage of Ibn Muzain has been 
reproduced iu the Madrid edition of the Hath al- 
Andalus of Ibn Kutiya (cf. the Bill.). However 
little we know of this work of Muhammad al-Razl, 
we cannot but regret its loss bitterly. 

Bibliography : Ibn al-Abbar, Takmilat 
a l- Si l a ( B.A.H . , v.), Madrid 1887, N°. 1048; 
al-Makkari, Naf h al-Tib ( Analectes), vol. ii., p. 76 
(reproduces the notice of Ibn al-Abbar) ; R. Dozy, 
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introduction to his edition of al-Bayan al- 
mughrib of Ibn 'Idhari al-Marrakushi, p. 22; 
J. Ribera, II is Iona de la conquista de Espaha 
de Abenclcbtia el Cordobes , Madrid 1926, p. 197 
of the text and p. 170 of the transl.; Pons 
Boigues, Ensayo bio-bibliografico sobre los historia- 
dores y giograpos ardbigo-espaholes , Madrid 1898, 
N°. 4 and the references cited p. 45, note 2; 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Historia de la literatura 
arabigo-espahola , Barcelona— Buenos-Aires 1928, 
p. 130. 

ii. Ahmad b. Muhammad, son of the preceding, 
surnamed al-Ta 3 rikhi (“the chronicler"), the 
first in date of the great historians of 
al-Andalus. He was born in Spain on the 
loth Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 274 (April 26, 888) and died 
on the I2th Radjab 344 (Nov. 1, 955). He was the 
pupil of Cordovan scholars of repute like Ahmad 
b. Khalid and Kasim b. Asbagh. He wrote several 
monographs on the history of Spain : a Ulrikh 
Muluk al-Andalus \ a description of Cordova (Kitab 
fl Si/at Kurtuba ) written on the plan of the 
description of Baghdad by Abu ’ 1 -Fadl Ibn Abl 
Tahir; a book on the Spanish maviali ; lastly a 
voluminous work on the genealogies of the Arabs 
of Spain, Kitab al-Isttab , which was to form one 
of the essential sources of the Djamharat al-Ansab 
of Ibn Hazrn [q. v.]. These various works have 
unfortunately not come down to us and until quite 
recently we had only a few quotations from Ahmad 
al-Razi preserved by later writers. The recent dis- 
covery of a fragmentary manuscript of a chronicle 
relating to the ix th century in Spain now puts at 
our disposal quite extensive extracts from this 
author and from his son 'Isa (see iii.): these 
passages are collected in Documents incdits d’histoire 
hispano-umaiyadt , to appear shortly. 

The majority of Ahmad al-Razi’s biographers 
do not attribute to him any geographical work, 
but some, e.g. al-Dabbi and Yakut, notice a Spanish 
geographer whom they call Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-lVrlkhi who is clearly Ahmad al-Razi ; this 
individual, according to these authors (al-Makkari 
attributes it directly to Ahmad al-Razi), wrote a 
lengthy work on the routes (masalii) of al-Andalus, 
its anchorages ( marasl ), its principal towns (um- 
tnahat al-mudun ) and the six Arab djuruh [q. v.] 
which were settled there after the conquest. This 
description of Spain has been preserved in a 
Castilian translation published in 1850 by P. 
de Gayangos as an appendix to his Memoria sobre 
la autenticidad de la Cronica denominada del Mot 0 
Rasis (supplemented by R. Menendez Pidal, Cata- 
logo de la Real Biblioteca. Manusiritos, Crbntcas 
generates de Espaha , Madrid 1898). The description 
forms the first part of this Cronica and in its 


of Spain in the reign of 'Abd al-Rahman III. After 
a number of general reflections on al-Andalus, its 
situation with regard to the rest of the inhabited 
world, and its climate, we have an individual 
description of each of the principal districts, of 
which special use was made by Yakut [q. v.] for 
the Spanish references in his Mu' dj am al-Buldan. 
A comparison of the Spanish text of al-Razi’s 
description with that of Yakut enables us to discover 
a close relationship between the two works. They 
both give the same number of administrative circles 
(bur a) in Umaiyad Spain of the x'h century, 41 in 
all: Cordova, Cabra, Elvira, Jaen, Todmir, Valencia, 
Tortosa, Tarragona, Lerida, Barbitania, Huesca, 
Tudela, Saragossa, Calatayud, Barusha, Medinaceli, 
Shantabanya, Racupel, Zorita, Guadalajara, Toleda, 
Oreto, Fahs al-Ballut (Llano de las bellotas), Firrish, 
Merida, Badajoz, Beja, Ocsonoba, Santarem, Coimbra, 
Exitania, Lisbon, Niebla, Sevilla, Carmona, Moron, 
Sidona (Shadhuna), Algdciras, Reiyo, Ecija and 
Takoronna. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Faradt, Tarikh 
' Ulama? al-Andalus ( B.A.H., vii. — viii.), Madrid 
1892, N°. 135; al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-Multamis 
( B.A.H. , iii.), Madrid 1885, N°. 329 and 330; 
al-Makkari, Xafh al-Tib (Analectes),ii. Ill, 118; 
Yakut, Irshad al-Arib , ed. D. S. Margoliouth 
(G. M. S., vi. 2), Leyden 1909, p. 76 — 77; R. 
Dozy, cf. above ; Pons Boigues, Ensayo , N°. 23 ; 
A. Gonzalez Palencia, Hist, de la lit. ar. esp., 
p. 1 30 — -1 3 1 ; J. AlemaDy Bolufer, La Geografia 
de la Peninsula Iberica en los escritores arabes , 
Granada 1921, p. 28 sqq. 
iii. 'Isa b. Ahmad b. Muhammad, son of ii., 
grandson of i., continued his father’s Umaiyad 
chronicle down to his own time and extended the 
portions dealing with earlier periods by using 
sources which had not been available to Ahmad 
al-Razi. He has not been the subject of notice by 
any of the Spanish biographers already published 
but he is frequently quoted by later historians, 
notably by Ibn Haiyan [q. v.], Ibn Sa'id [q.v] 
and Ibn al-Abbar [q. v.]. According to the latter, 
he also wrote a monograph on the liadjibs [q. v.] 
of the Umaiyad court of Cordova: Kitab al- 
Hudjdjab li ’ 1 -KhulafcP bi 'l-Andalus. 

Bibliography. Ibn Haiyan, al-Muktabis y 
Oxford ms., passim; Ibn al-Abbar, al-Hullat al- 
siyara\ in Dozy, Notices sur quelques manuscrits 
arabes , Leyden 1847 — 1 85 1 , p. 74; al-Makkari, 
tVafh al-Tib (Analectes). ii. 671; Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo, N°. 41; A. Gonzalez Palencia, Hist, de 
la lit. ar. esp., p. 13 1. 

(E. LEVI-PROVENgAL) 

AmIn Ahmad RAZI, a Persian biographer. 
Hardly anything is known of his life. He belonged 


present Castilian form comes from a translation 
into Portuguese, now lost, prepared by order ot 
King Denis of Portugal towards the beginning 
of the xiv'h century by a cleric named Gil Perez; 
the latter was no doubt the author of the second 
part and in the third he confined himself to summing 
up very briefly the historical work in the strict 


to Raiy where his father Khwadja Mirza Ahmad 
was celebrated for his wealth and benevolence. He 
was in high favour with Shah Tahmasp and was 
appointed by him kaldntar of his native town. 
Ills paternal uncle Khwadja Muhammad Sharif 
was vizier of Khurasan, Yazd and Isfahan, his 
cousin Ghiyath-Beg a high official at the court 


sense of Ahmad al-Razi. 

The description of Spain by al-Razi, in 
spite of the many difficulties offered by the fact 
that it has passed through two translations, both 
often very inaccurate and corrupt in the place- 
names, is nevertheless a very important document 
from the geographical, as well as the political 
and social point of view for the Muhammadan part 


of the Emperor Akbar. Amin himself is said to 
have visited India. The work to which he owes 
his fame is the great collection of biographies 
Haft Ik lint (finished in 1002= 1594). For many 
years he collected information about famous men 
until finally he yielded to the entreaties of one 
of his friends and arranged his material in book 
form. The final editing of it took six years. The 
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Amin Ahmad RAZI — REDIF 


biographies are arranged geogiaphically according 
to the 7 climes. In each clime the biographical 
pait is preceded by a short geographical and 
historical introduction which is followed by notes 
on poets, ulama’s, famous shaikhs etc. in chrono- 
logical order. The work is of special importance 
for the history of Persian literature, as the bio- 
graphies ol poets contain numerous specimens of 
their woiks, some of which are very rare. It con- 
tains the tollowing sections: Clime 1 : Yaman, 
llilad al'/audj, Nubia, China. Clime II: Mecca, 
Medina, Yamama, Hunnuz, I)ekkan, Ahmadnagar. 
Dawlatabad, Golkonda, Ahmadabad, Surat, Bengal, 
Orissa and Kush. Clime III: c Irak, Baghdad, Kufa, 
Nadjaf, Basra, Yazd, Pars, ^istan, Kandahar, 
Gha/mn, l.ahur, l)ihli, India from the oldest times 
down to Akbar, S> ria, Kgjpt. Clime 1 Y: Khurasan, 
Balkh, Herat, Mashhad, Xishapur, Sab/awar, 

Istara in, Isfahan, Kachan, Kum, Suza, Hamadhan, 
Kaiy and Tihian, Damawand, Astarabad, Tabaristan, 
Ma/andaran, Giian, Kazwin, Adljarbaidjan, Tabri , 


under another name (Gavcin de Tassy, Rhetorique , 
p. 143). The redif fell into disuse m Turkey in 
the xix th century, probably under the influence of 
French poetry. 

In addition to this special use in prosody the 
name redif is sometimes given to the second term of 
an itba'p i. e. of a hendiadys ( muzawedpe ) of which 
the two terms rhyme or are alliterative* as for 
example Pers. fulan bahman , dakk u-lakk , khash 
u-khash , Turk, parget purga , ufak tefek ( Bur hand 
kati c , Turk, transl. p. 128, 323, 328, 37 1). Mitten adif 
( muteradif ) means “synonym”. 

2. Turkish military usage. — Mahmud II 
gave the name of redif ( c asakir redif e-i viensjue) 
to the reseive army created in 1834 (Jouanin and 
van Gaver, Turquie , p. 425). The historian Lutfi 
(iv. 144) speaking of the project for this army, 
under the year 1249 (^ a y 21 J& 33 — May 9 I& 34 ) 
explains the meaning of the teim by saying that 
it was a force that “came after” the regular army 
{rnuwazzafe-ye redif olarak). They were therefore 


Ardabil, Maiagha. Clime V: Shirwan, Gandja, 
Khwarizm, Ma waia ai-Nahr, Samaikand, Bukhara, 
haiglulna. Clime VI: Turkistan, Farab, Yarkand, 
Rtu, Constantmopel, Rum. Clime YIl: Bulghai, 
Niklab, Yadjudj, Madjudj. -- Unfortunately this 
valuable work has not yet been published. Maw- 
lawi c Alxl al-Muktadir began his edition in the 
/» ihiiothiui Induct , but so far only one part has 
appeared (Calcutta 1918). 

/» ib li o* * ap h y : Rieu, Catalogue 333b ; K. 
G. Browne, A If: A. of Persian Literature in 
Moaetn Times , Cambridge 1924, p. 448; II. 
Kthe, Xeuperusi/ie Literatur^ in Gr. /. /V/., n. 
213. (F. Berthei.s) 

REDIF (Ar. / adif) % “what follows immediately 
after a person or thing (Fagnan, Additions); one 
mounted on a croup, pillion-rider” : cf. for use in 
the figurative sen>e in a composite epithet in 
Turkish (Persian): or a’ua zafer-r eaif : “the victorious 
army (one which ha> victory on its croup)'* ( Tar ilh-i 
£fe:odct, 1270 a. H.. 1. 22). The synonyms ter dtp 
and, more rarely, irdii/\ “the act of causing to follow 
or join, to make to accompany”, are also sometimes 
used in Turkish as well as the words (era if « and 
tr Jap* n . As a technical term radi/\ pronounced 
tea if, has been used: 1. in Persian and Turkish 
prosody ; 2. in the Ottoman army. 

I. Fersian and Turkish prosody. — Redif 
is a kind of “hypermetre” (taking this word m a 
wider sense than in classical or even English prosody, j, 
1. e. the part of the line which follows the rhyme 
(taf \e: in Xeo-Turkish: ayak) or more exactl\ 
the last syllable of the latter (r<z:i-;), or which 
comes between two words forming a rhyme. The 
tea ip may corndst of one or more suffixes, particles 
or independent words. The old theorists however 
disputed the quality of redif to repeated suffixes 
and gave different names to each of the (Arabic) 
letters representing them: was/ (first letter): hhurTrfj 
(second); mazid (third); no? ire (fourth). In Persian 
and Turkish prosody the same redif is repeated 
at the end of all the lines of a piece of poetry. 

Although it made its appearance in Turkish as 
early as the xmth century, the redif is an especially 
Persian invention. Indeed in the national Turkish 
poetry (syllabic metre) suffixes or particles repeated 
at the end of the lines count as rhyme (Kowalski. 
** stud J Kc nad forma poezji ludozvep fudow 
.‘ureciici. Cracow, 1922,’p. 33( '. The redif existed 
m classical Arabic only in an embryonic form and 


not soldiers who had, at need, to mount behind 
the cavalry on the croup, like the Roman velites. 
Redit was contrasted with nizum or 'asakir-i mzamiye 
or 'asakir-i muwazzafe, taken in the strict sense 
ot active or legular army (standing army) and 
with ihtnat •‘reseive of the regular army”. For the 
lack of an exact equivalent we may say militia in 
English and “armee de reserve" or “garde nationale” 
m French. The German term “Landwehr” is per- 
haps nearest it hut in the Prussian rather than 
the Austrian sense. Sumetimes the redif are included 
in the mzZunJye, taking the latter term in a wider 
sense of regular or disciplined troops (synonym 
mmetteb). Lutfi {Joe. cit.) calls the redif bir new ! 1 
‘ asakir-t nizamiye “a kind of regular troops”. 

The characteustic featuie of the redif army was 
the existence of permanent cadres, whence its mixed 
character. It was linked with the regular army by 
its officers and with the reserve by its men ( tfrad-i 
realfe) It was the object of its creators that this 
army should provide a laige number of men if 
necessary without imposing too long a period of 
service on the mral population (Lutfi, op. cit.). 

It was decided from the first that the tedil 
should consist of battalions (tabur) and indeed this 
organisation by battalion depots ( tabur da J ireleri) 
remained in force as long as the redif existed. 

1 he commanders of these battalions ( biiibasht ) 
were at first chosen from the chief local families 
( mahalleri khantiiaritndan). The first battalions 
foimed in 1250 (May 10 i 8 3 4 to April 28 1835) 
were those of the sa/idjukb [q. v.j of Karahisar Sahib, 
Ankara. K'anglri (fjanklrtj, Siroz and Menteshe. 
Ismahl Bey, hereditary Kurd governor of Palu, was 
appointed colonel of the three battalions in the 
karas known as those of the “Imperial Mines” 
(jndaain-i humdyun) in the eydlet of Siwas (Lutfi, 
iv. 171). There were three to four battalions to 
the sandjak, or 10 to 12 to the eydlet. The officers 
received a quarter of the usual pay, but were only 
expected to serve and wear uniform two days a 
week (Mustafa Nuri Pasha, NetaiJ? ul-WuklCat , 
iv. 109). 

In 1252 (April iS, tS 3 6 to April 6, 1837), the 
redif was organised in wide groups with a high 
command : mushirlik (tnurshurliik) or “marshal- 
sinp- [cf. mlshIr] of redif, conferred upon the 
ziylii. The^ first were those of the cyalets of 
Karaman (Konya), Khudawendigiar (Brussa: guard 
or ihasse), Ankara, Aydtn, Erzurum, Edirne. At 
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the same time plans were made to raise the money 
required for this purpose. The wall-marshals were 
given the harwarii (kharmani) or cloaks of then- 
new rank. Just as the troops of the line ( ' measure ) 
were distinguished from those of the guard 
f khasse) so there were redif-i men sure and reJif-i 
khasse. The appointment of commanders of divisions 
was to follow (for details see the Takrir-i c ali 
or report of the grand vizier Mehmed Emm Ra 3 uf 
Pasha in Lutfi, v. 165 — 170). If we may believe 
the khatt-i hiimdyun promulgated on this occasion 
by Mahmud II, these first steps gave every satis- 
faction ( ibid p. 74). 

When the Militaiy School ( mekteb-i hatblye ) in- 
stituted in 1251 began to supply officers, the redif 
under arms was converted into active forces and 
the officers were sent back to their ocljaks ( Xetcfidy 
ul-WukTtdt , iv. 109 — 110). The service as redif 
(khidmet-i redife) was now definitely to assume 
the character of a kind of period of service in 
the reserve or intermittent service the duration of 
which (, muddet-i redife') was to be fixed under 
conditions which we shall explain below. 

In the khatt-i humayun of Gulkhane (Nov. 31, 
1S39) there is an allusion to an approaching im- 
provement in the system of regional recruiting. 
In 1838, five years had been fixed as the period 
of service in the legular army, previously practically 
unlimited (one saw young married soldiers leaving 
their families for life), but this measure did not 
immediately make its effect felt (cf von Moltke, 
Lettres stir V Orient, n. d., p. 21 1, letter N°. xlvii.). 

On Sept. 6, 1843 the military law of the sei^asker 
Riza Pasha (Engelhardt, i. 71) was promulgated, 
a law of fundamental importance, half French and 
half German in character, the principles of which 
have survived even in the most recent legislation, 
it confirmed the period of regular service at five 
years (later reduced to four), to be followed 
by a period of seven years during which a redif 
could be recalled to the colours for a month 
each year (later every two years). Each ordu (army 
corps) was to have its redif contingent (jfinf-i redif ) 
placed in time of peace under the orders of a 
brigadier-general (lizua, brigade) who lived at the 
headquarters of the ordu. In 1853 (Ubicini, i. 
456) the redif were organised into 4 (out of 6) 
ordu , namely those of khasse (Scuta; i [Asia] and 
Smyrna), Derise'adet (Istanbul and Ankara), Rumeli 
(Manastfr) and Anatolia (Harput). The 0/ du of 
c Arabistan and the c Irak were still to be organised. 
Ibicini adds this observation: “By means of this 
organisation the government has secured .... a 
force at its disposal equal to the regular army 
and capable of being moved in a few weeks 
either to the line of the Balkans or to any other 
point in the empire”. According to Bianchi (Guide 
de la conversation , 1852, p. 230), the organised 
reserve ( miiretteb redif) was then 150,000 men 
compared with 300,000 of the regular army. 

Husein c Awni Pasha's law of 1869, more clearly 
French in character (Aristarchi, iii. 514; Engel- 
hardt, ii. 37 sqq.), provided for 4 years active 
service and one of ihtiydt or in the active reserve, 
a period of 6 years in the redif in two bans 
(sjnf-l mukaddem and sinf-i tali) of 3 years each 
(according to Engelhardt of 4 and 2 years re- 
spectively). In practice in 1877 there were 3 bans, 
the third (sinf-t thdhth ) being represented by the 
territorial army (rnustahfiz) then mobilised (Zboinski, 
P* 98). A conscript who obtained a lucky number 


! in the draw was drafted directly into the redif 
! army (art. 17). 

The law of 27 th Safar 1304 = 13rd Teshrln-i 
than! 1302 (Nov. 25, 1886; resume by Lamouche, 
p. 77 and Young, ii. 394) prepared by a com- 
mission of reorganisation which included Muzaffar 
Wall Riza Pasha and von der Goltz Pasha, fixed 
the period of redif service at 9 years, but was 
soon afterwards followed by a special law ( redif 
kanunu) of 10 th Muharram 1305 (Sept. 28, 1887). 
According to this, which was however not put 
into force till 1892, the period of redif service 
was 8 years. The ranks in the redif were the 
same as in the regular army from general of 
! division down to sergeant-major. These officers 
formed at the same time the personnel of the 
recruiting offices for the whole army. 

According to the law regulating the uniforms 
| of the army on land ( elbise-i " askeriye nizam-namesi) 

| of the 29 th Djumada I 1327 = 5 th Hazlran 1325 
j (June 18, 1909), the redif soldiers wore as distinctive 
] badge a dark green ( neftl ) piping ( 'zih , Pers. zih , 
j Arab, zik ) at the bottom of the collar ( yaka ) of 
1 the tunic ( djaket or dyeket^ modern spelling : caket , 

| ceket). The officeis wore a piece of cloth of the 
j same colour 7 centimetres in length fastened on 
the collar of the undress tunic (ceket) or the full 
dress tunic ( setre , older setri ; cf. Pers. sud/e) 
(■ Dustur , Tertib-i than ! , i. 276; A. Biliotti and 
Ahmad Sedad, Legislation ottomane , Paris 1912, 
p. 171 sqq.). 

The redif system was abandoned by the Young 
Turks. The law of 18 th Ramadan 1330 = 18th 
Aghustos 1328 (Aug. 31, 1912) without pioclaiming 
the dissolution of the corps ordered the formation 
of units of rnustahfiz with elements furnished by the 
battalion depots in the second inspection ( mufet - 
tidilik) of redif (Ditstiir, Tertib-i (han't, iv. 615). The 
Young Turks have been reproached with this measure 
and some have even seen in it the cause of the 
Turkish defeat in the Balkan War. 

Bibliography. 1. Garcin de Tassy, 
Rhctorique el prosodie des langues de TOrient 
| musulnun 2 , Paris 1873, index under ridf rad if 

tardduf , muradif-, Quatremere, Histoire des Mon- 
I gols de Perse , p. 28, note; Mu'allim NadjI, 
Tstilahat-i edebiye , Istanbul 1 307, s. v. ridf, redif, 
mureddef p. 78, 84 and 86. Cf. also the Biblio- 
graphy of the article c aRL1>. 

2. Leon Lamouche, L' organisation militaire 
de T Empire Ottoman , Paris 1895; H. Zboinski, 
Armee Ottomane (lot de rS 6 gf Paris 1877; 

1 L. v. Schlozer, Das titrkische Heer , Leipzig 
n. d. ; Ubicini, Lettres sur la Turquie , Paris 
1853; Ed. Engelhardt, La Turquie et le Tanzi- 
\ mat , Paris 1882; Aristarchi Bey, Legislation Otto- 

mane, publ. by Demetrius N'icolaides, part 3, 

! Constantinople 1874; George Young, Corps de 
I Droit Ottoman , vol. ii., Oxford 1905. — (The 
collections of Turkish laws or dustui ■ generally 
refrain from including the principal laws relating 
| to the army and the two works just mentioned 
1 contain only a very few). (J. Deny) 

REFIT, an Ottoman poet and Hurufi. 

1 Of Refih’s life we only have a few hints from 
himself; the Ottoman biographers and historians 
do not seem to mention him at all. He himself 
describes how in his youth he studied many branches 
of knowledge but did not know what he should 
believe, and how sometimes he turned to the 
Sunna, sometimes to philosophy and sometimes to 
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materialism. He often travelled a great distance 
to visit a particular scholar but always was dis- 
appointed. The poet Xeslmi [q. v.] was the first 
to teach him the grace of Hod and the truth, and 
ordered him to teach this truth in his turn to the 
people of Rum, and for this purpose he had to 
speak in Turkish He therefore vviote his Beskaret- 
nanu\ “the message of joy", which he finished on ! 
the first Friday of Ramadan 81 1 (Jan. 18, 1409). 
This work is not yet printed; it is quite short 
and written in the same metre as c Ash?k Papa’s 
( Iharibrnime , a rernel of six feet with irregular 
prosody The Hurufi teaching is expounded in a | 
very pmsatc stvle, the meuts of the names and j 
letters, the sacted number 32, the prophets, the I 
throne of Hod, the human countenance, the splitting I 
of the moon, Fadl Allah [q. v.], the founder of the 
Hurufi sect — all this is dealt with from the usual | 
Hurufi point of view. As sources an c Ar diiiZune, a ! 
P_)jawidiinname, and a Mahab'utnZiine are quoted; 
the first and third are probably the works of the 
same names by Fadl Allah, the second according 
to Rieu was written by Afdal Kashi (d. 707 = 
1307). 

Anothei of Rcfi i’s works is the “Book of Treasure*’ 
{Gendjnarne). It is printed in the Stambul edition 
of the Diwan of Nesinn. The GendjnZime is better 
as poetry and on the whole less Hurufi than 
generally Sufi in tone. Man from the Hurufi and 
philosophic point of view. Fadl Allah and Ahmad 
(— Muhammad), the 72 sects, the greatest Xante 
(tstn-i the water of life etc. are discussed 

in it. 

Nesinn and his pupil Kefi'i seem to be the 
only Ottoman Huriiti poets of importance, and 
while the sect, in spite of all persecutions, continued ! 
to exist long after anti even had connections with 
the Bekt 3 §htye, these two poets as such do not 
seem to have produced any school. So far as I 
am aware know no historian of Turkish literatuie 
has taken any inteiest in Refi'i, until quite recently 
Koprulu-zade Mehmed Fu’fld. who has even pro- 
mised us a special study of him. 

Btbhogr ap h r : Gibb, //.(>./’., i. 336, 341, 
344, 351, 369—380; Mehmed Fuad, Turk 
Kdt bi\ Citbida ilk Mutesawwifer, Stambul 1918, 
p. 3 ^ 3 ' 3^8 2 . — MSS. of the BesliaretnZime : 
\'ienna, Hugel, 11. 261 s,/., N°. 1968 (incom- 
plete) and 1970 : London, British Museum, Rieu. 
p. 164 r</. Add. 5986; of the Gendj name ; Vienna, 
Hugel, 1. 720, N°. 778, fob 5^ — S r ; printed in 
the Diwan-i Xesimi, Stambul 1260 (1844), 
p. 9—14; both works in the Browne MS. 

A 43, Turkish, see E. G. Browne. Further Xetcs 
on the Literature cf the I/urufts and their 
k on net turn with the Bektasf.i Order of Dervishes^ 
in J.R.A X., \x\ix. 1907, p. 556 — 558; R. A. 
Nicholson, A <ies< rip tree Catalogue of the Oriental 
•list. te longing to the late E. G. Browne, 
Cambridge 1032, p 45, 49. (W. Bjurkman) 

RE IS rr.-KOTTAB or ReTs Efendi (Aroused 
m Turkey), properly “chief of the men of the pen", 
a high Ottoman dignitary, directly under 
the grand vizier, originally head of the chancery 
of the Imperial Diwan {diwan-t huma\iin), later 
secretary of state or chancellor and Minister of 
foreign Affairs. According to d’Herbelot he was 
called aLo re is kitab. 

This office, unlike many others, is purely Ottoman, 
at least as regards the particular line of development 
that it took. Establishing itself at the expense of 


the functions of the nishandji [q. v.], we may say 
that it owes nothing to the influence of the more 
or less iranicised Saldjuks, nor to the Byzantines. 
In its origins it seems rather to be connected with 
a more general and more vague institution of the 
East, one which deserves more profound study : 
that of the secretaries of the diwdn or chiefs of 
the secretariat of the diwan. This office is found 
in different Muslim countries under different names ; 
per wane among the Mongols of Persia, diwan begi 
among the Timurids, munshi in Persia, (cf. Chardin, 
vi. 175; Ewliya Celebi, ii. 267). In the Ottoman 
provinces there was attached also to the wall an 
important official known as the diwan efendi(si ) ; 
in Egypt, under Mehmed c AlI, the diwan efendi 
became a kind of president of the council of 
ministers. The re 1 is ul-kiittdb were in brief the 
diwan efendisi of the capital. It is perhaps to this 
that we owe the use of the title re* is efendi , by 
which they were more commonly known. We know 
that the term efendi was generally applied to people 
of the pen. This connection seems to have already 
been noticed by E. Blochet ( Voyage en Orient de 
Car her Pinon , Paris 1920, p. 83). 

Until the time of Sulaiman the Magnificent, the 
title re is ul-kuttab (or re*is efendi') was not used. 
At least this is what we are told by Ahmed Resmi, 
who quotes in this connection the Beda*i' itl-Wekeff 
of the historian Kodja Husein Efendi of Sarajevo 
(cf. Babinger, G. O. W., p. 186). The latter, who 
was himself reds ul-kuttab , says that before Sulai- 
man, the official correspondence was in the hands 
of the ernin-i ah Cam or “depository of the decisions 
( of the Diwan)” along with the nishdndji. This 
point of view has been adopted by other historians 
(v. Hammer ; cf. also the Salndme-i Nezaret-i 
khdridjiye). 

There is however no agreement as to who was 
the first re* is ul-kuttab ; it is usually said to have 
, been Djalal (Djelal)-zade Mustafa Celebi [q.v.] (cf. 

< Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 102). This well known 
j historian, whose genealogy is taken back to the 
; legendary founder of Byzantium, Yanko b. Madyan, 

! was reis ul-kuttab in 931 (1524 — 1525) before 
becoming mshandji , but the Nukhbet ul-Tewarikh 
<>f Mehmed b. Mehmed refers to the death in 93 ° 
( I 5 2 3 — 1 5 2 4 ) of a re* is al-kuttab of the name ot 
Haidar Efendi. According to other indications, it 
would even appear that the office goes back to 
Mehmed II [cf. the article NISHANbji]. 

The nyaset or office of reTs efendi lasted over 
three centuries during which its holder changed 
130 times, the average tenure of office being 
2 jears and 5 months, which reveals a remarkable 
lack of ministerial stability: some of the occupants 
held the office twice, thrice and even four times. 

Duties ^of the re* is efendi . As secretary of 
state the re is kept records of memoirs and reports 
{ telkhis and takrh ) presented to the sultan by the 
grand vizier acting as representative of the govern- 
ment and of the Diwan. These documents which 
were prepared by the amedi-i diwan-i humdyun 
or amedjdji (referendar or reporter of the Imperial 
Diwan) were brought in a bag (kise) kept for the 
purpose to the ceremonial sittings of the Diwan 
b\ the re is himself who handed them to the 
grand vizier. After being read they were given to 
a special officer, the telkhisdji , whose duty it was 
to present them to the sultan. 

As chancellor the re*is had a kind of jurisdiction 
over all the civil functionaries and was the immediate 
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head of the department of the Imperial Diwan 
( dtwan-i hutnayun kalemi). 

This chancellory was divided into three offices 
(pda or kalem ) : 

1. the beylik , the most important, saw to the 
despatch of imperial rescripts (firman), orders 
of the viziers, and in general all ordinances ( ewamir ) 
other than those of the department of finance 
(< defterdar ddfiresi). This office kept copies of them 
as did the grand vizier also. Ordinances bearing 
on the back the signatures of the clerk, of the 
chief editor (. mumeiyiz ), and of the head of the office 
( beylikdji ) were submitted by the latter to the rdis 
who placed his sign (resid) upon them and, if it 
was a firman , sent it to the niskandji for the 
fur hr a [q. v.] to be placed upon it. — The beylik 
in addition retained the originals of civil and 
military regulations {kanun or kanun-name ) (usually 
elaborated by the niskandji) as well as of treaties 
and capitulations if ah d- name) with foreign powers. 
The rdis had to consult these treaties, notably 
when certifying the der-kenar or “marginal” answers 
put by his subordinates on the requests or notes, 
known as verbal (, takrir ), which the ambassadors 
addressed to the grand vizier. It is this side of 
his activity which, gradually becoming more and 
more important and absorbing, ended by making 
the rdis a Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

2. office of the tahwil or “annual renewal” of 
the diplomas of the governors of provinces ( berat ), 
of the brevets of the mollas or judges in towns 
of the first class (tahwil), of the brevets of the 
timariots or holders of military fiefs (zabt firman? ). 

3. office of the rtdus or “provisions” of different 
officials, as well as of the orders for pensions from 
the treasury ( sergi ) or from wakfs (cf. the details 
of the organisation of this office in Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson, vii. 161). 

The refs accompanied the grand vizier to the 
audiences which the sultan gave him and to those 
which the grand vizier himself gave to ambas- 
sadors. He shared with his master the midday 
meal as did the cawush bashl [cf. cawsh] and the 
two tczkeredji , except on Wednesdays when these 
two were replaced by the four judges of Istanbul. 

In the official protorol the refs had the same 
rank as the cawush bashl with whom he walked 
in official processions, before the defierdars (which 
showed he was of lower rank than the latter). 

The elkab or epistolary formula to which they 
were entitled will be found in Ferldun, M undid at y 
p. 10. It is the same as for the agkas of the stirrup 
[cf. rik ! abdar] and the defter eniini. For the 
dress of the rdis see Brindesi, Anciens Costumes 
Turcs, pi. 2; Castellan, iv. 107. 

According to Mouradgea d’Ohsson, the refs used 
to act as agents for the khans of the Crimea. 

Administrative career of the re 3 is. The 
re is, like all Ottoman officials, were chosen by the 
sultan or grand vizier as they pleased, but. except 
in case of appointment by favour, they followed 
a fixed line of promotion (tarik) in the admini- 
stration. It was in the administrative offices, i. e. 
among the khodj a?fan (Persian plur. which was 
given as an honorific title to the principal clerks 
or khoiija or kalem zabitleri) that this career was 
spent. 

In examining the Sefinet ill- Rid esc? of Ahmed 
ResmI, we find that up to the re 3 is Boyal? Mehmed 
Efendi (Pasha) (d. 977 = 1569-1570) there is no 
information available about the career of the re 3 is , 


but starting with him we find that the refs were 
regularly chosen from among the former tezkeredji 
of the wezirs or of the grand vizier. From Sheikh- 
zade c Abdi Efendi (d. in 1014 = 1605-1606) the 
re 3 is were mainly taken from the wezir mektubdjisi 
or private secretaries of the grand vizier. These 
secretaries were themselves at the head of an office 
( oda ) which contained a very small number of 
officials (khaltfe or kalfa , pi. khulefa 3 ); there were 
only two between the years 1090 and 1 100. When 
the number increased (at a later date there were 
about 30) the career of the future rdis was as 
follows : khalife in the office in question, called 
also mektubi-i sadr-i c ali odasl , then ser-khalife 
or bash-kalfa “chief clerk”, then mektubdji. The 
post of mektubdji was much sought after. It brought 
its holder into close contact with the grand vizier 
and it was then very easy to advance oneself. More 
rarely the future rdis rose through the similar but 
less important office of secretary to the lieutenant 
to the grand vizier or lO'ahya Bey (ketkhuda kiatibi 
odasl). 

The riyaset did not mark the end of a career 
but gave access to still higher posts (see art. 
nisHandji for the old rules of promotion by which 
the rdis became niskandji). It was one of what 
were known as the “six [principal] dignities”, 
menasib-i sitte , namely, the niskandji , defterdar , 
re 3 is ill- kilt tab, defter emini, shikk-i thani defter- 
darl, diikk-i thalith defterdarl (Ahmed Rasim, 
Tcdrikh, p. 756). 

According to the Nasihat-name (p. 39 — 40 of 
the French translation; cf. this Encyclopaedia, iv. 
815 — 816), the rdis was under the authority of the 
Grand Defterdar (for financial matters only ?). 

Increasing importance of the office 
of rdis. — The growing influence of the re 3 is is 
explained by the increasing importance of foreign 
policy in Turkey (the Eastern question). 

Down to the end of the xvith century the 
niskandji were certainly superior to the re 3 is : they 
controlled and even revised the orders and decisions 
of the diwan ( ahk l am ), but from the xviith century 
onwards re 3 is like Okdju-zade Mehmed Shah Efendi, 
Lam- c All £elebi and Hukmi Efendi shed a certain 
lustre on their office. From 1060 (1650) the in- 
capacity of certain nisfiandji precipitated the decline 
of their office in spite of the ephemeral efforts by 
grand viziers like Shehid c AlI PashS and of the 
niskandji s appointed by him (Rashid Efendi and 
Selim Efendi). It was in this period that the office 
of beylikdji was created (cf. above). 

The Ottoman protocol (teshrifat) was never- 
theless still to retain for a long time traces of 
the originally rather subordinate position of the 
re 3 is. For example they did not sit in the office 
of the Diwan itself, called Diwan-khane (in the 
Top Kapu Sarayf or “Old Serai”), but remained 
seated outside of the room in a place called re'is 
tahtasl , “the bench of the refs", where there were 
also seats for certain other officials to wait upon. In 
the formal sittings, even in those like the distribution 
of pay Quliife) to the Janissaries which took place 
in the presence of foreign ambassadors, the part 
played by the refs was rather limited. He carried 
in with slow step and the sleeves of his ust turned 
up the bag containing the telkkis (cf. above). He 
kissed the hem (etek) of the grand vizier’s robe, 
placed the bag on his left, kissed the hem of his 
robe again and withdrew to his place. He came in 
again to open the bag, handed the documents to 
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the grand vizier, took them back from him to fold 
them (bagk r amak\ sealed them and gave them to 
the tilkhiujji If he was unable to be present, 
the bag of the tdkhis was handed to the grand 
vizier bv the buyuk tezkeredji (KanTtn-ndme of 
Abd uI-Rahman Pasha, p. S5, 1 23 etc.). 

Lucas [Reconi Borage, Paris 1712, p. 216) writes 
that during the audience given by the grand vizier 
to the French Ambassador “Ie Ray Affendy ou 
Grand Chancelier demeura debout et appuie contre 
la muraille". 

Things were changed at the reform of the Diwan 
effected at the beginning of his reign (1792) by 
Selim, desirous of limiting the power of the grand 
vizier The old I)Iwan consisted of six ivazir s of 
the dome Chav mg only one consultative voice), 
of the Mufti (Shaikh al-Islatn) and the two kazisker*. 
The new I>i\van was to consist of 10 members 
by right of office and others chosen in different 
ways (about 40 in all). The members by right of 
office were the K'ahya Bey, the Re 5 is Efendi. the 
Grand Defterdar, the (*‘elebi Efendi, the Tersane 
Emini, the ('awiiih Bad]!' etc. (Zinkeisen, Geschichte . 
vii., 1863. P 321). 

The office of te'is tended more and more to 
become the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Sublime 
Porte, parallel to the post of K*ah\a Bey (Interior). 

Suppression of the dignity of rPi r. — 
The title of re 1 r was suppressed by the khatt-i 
An vii: yfiM of Sultan Mahmud II addressed on 
Friday 2 3 r<i l>hu M-KaMa 1231 (March 11, 1836) ' 
to the grand vi/ier Mehmed Emin Pasha. The 
Turkish text will be found in the Sal name of the 
Turkish Mmistn of Foreign Affairs; the French 
translation (or at least parts of it) was published in 
the Momteut Ottoman of April 23, 1836 (according 
to A. Cbicini, I.ettres sur la Tn> qun\ p. 38. note 1) . 
This document at the same time created two new . 
ministries (nez< Iret) which in memory of their origin I 
remained to the end m the same building as the 
grand \merate [cf. r.vn-i c au in Suppl.]: 1. the 
Mini "try of the Interior (originally of civil affairs 
or umur-ti mu'kixe. later a’d’dii'i ve) replacing the 
department of the K'diva Bey. and 2. the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (khdt idjiye) replacing that of the 
t e' is The preamble said that, abandoning the old 1 
regulations of the service, the sultan had thought 
it advisable to create real posts of r veztr (7 vezdret) 
and not honorary ones, but without its being 
necessary to give the new nvclr of foreign affairs 
the title of parka [q. v.L u which is mainly a ; 
military one". 

Bibliogt afh v Bv far the most important 
source is the work known as Sefinet ul-Ru’esd ' 
which consists of : 1 Ahmad Resmi’s work 
(Babinger. G.O.R. p 300 sq.) which contains 
the biographies of 64 re: r down to Raghib 
Mehmed Efendi ( 1 1 5 7 = 1744'', and 2. its con- 
tinuation by Sulaiman Fa'ik Efendi which con- 
tains the biographies of 30 rets down to Ahmad 
Wasif Ffendi a* the beginning of the xix*h century. 
According to the preface to Sulaiman Fa’ik's (not 
Fatik) continuation. Ahmad Resmi had entitled 
his work Ha! that ul-Ru'esa 3 . in imitation of the 
Hadikat ul- IBuzerd' of c Othman-73de Ta 5 ib. but 
changed it at the suggestion of Raghib Pasha 
to Seflnet ul-RtPesd' fthe references in the 
Catalogue of Turkish MSS. in the Bihliotheque 
Nationale bv E. Blochet. 11. 15S. should be cor- 
rected accordingly) The word h ilikat apparently 
mikes no sense, that of nit fat which is usually 


found in other works (Fliigel, Cat ., ii. 407, 
X°. 1250; Babinger; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, iii. 
59 note), does not seem correct either. One ought 
undoubtedly to read khalikat (which rhymes 
with the hadikat of the prototype). The Sefinet 
ul-RiPesc? was published by the State Press in 
Istanbul in 1269. 

Cf. also iu addition to the references in the 
text; Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Etat de l' Empire 
Othoman , vii., 1824, index; Joseph von Hammer, 
DtS osmanischen Reichs Sta atsz % er fassu ng tind 
Staatsve) waltung, Vienna 1815, ii., index; K an u fi- 
nd me of TewkVl ( niskandji ) c Abd ui- Rahman 
Pasha, written in 1087 (1676-1677) and ed. by 
F. Koprulu {RI. T. RI., p. 508); Es c ad Efendi, 
Teshrifdt-i Dewlet-i c Aliye , p. 85, 123 etc.; 
Sdlndme-i RIezdret-i Khdridjiye. 1st year, 1301 
(1885), Imprimerie Ebuzziya, Istanbul (contains 
in addition a historical resume and a chronological 
list of all the grand viziers and all the rp\s)\ 
Charles Peiry, A View of the Levant, particularly 
of Constantinople etc., London 1743, p- 36. — 
On the sahib al-diwdn or rails (’) al-dhvan , see 
Kalkashandi, Subh al-A c sha , i. 10 1 sqq.\ vi. 14, 
17 — 18, 50; Masse, Code de la Chancellerie 

d" Etat . . . d 5 1 bn al-Sayrafi , in B. /. E. C., xi. 
79 sqq. — Among the Saldjuks, the offices of 
sahib al-di 7 vdn and per 7 udna were quite separate: 
cf. Houtsma, Recueil d. Textes .... Seldj iii. 
105. (J. Deny) 

REIYO, the name given in Muslim Spain to 
the administrative circle {kura) comprising the 
s-rnth of the Peninsula, the capital of which was 
successively Archidona (Arabic; Vrdmdhuna ) and 

Malaga. The usual Arabic orthography is : m 
particular this is the form found in the MiPdjam 
al-Bulddn of Yakut; but some Spanish MSS. give 

the true orthography Aq,, more in keeping with 
the local pronunciation Reiyo (Raiyu) attested by 
Ibn Ilawkal. It is only, as Dozy thought, a tran- 
•^ciiption of the Latin regio (no doubt Malacitana 
rt fio ) ; the suggestion put forward by Gayangos of 
a connection with the Persian town-name al-Raiy 
i> of course untenable. 

When the fiefs in the south of Spain were 
aligned to the former companions of Baldj b. 
Bishr fq. v.]. the district of Reiyo was allotted to 
the djund of Jordan (a l- Urdu tin). During the 
l maiyad caliphate of Cordova, the kura of Reiyo 
was bounded by those of Cabra and Algeciras in 
the west, by the Mediterranean in the south and 
by the kura of Elvira in the east. 

Bibliography. al-Idrlst, Description de 
l Afrique et de V Espagne, ed. and transl. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 174, 204 of the text, 209, 
250 of the transl.; Yakut, RftPdjam al-Bulddn , 
ed. Wustenfeld, n. 892 (cf. ii. 826); Ibn c Abd 
al-Mu c nim al-Himyari, al-Razcd al-mftar , Spain. 
X°. 81 ; Dozy, Recherches 3 , i. 317—320 ; Aleman y 
Bolufer. La geografia de la Peninsula iberica 
en les esemtores drabes , Granada 192 1, p. ilS; 
E. Levi-Provengal. L' Espagne musulmane ou 
AV " , ' stecle. Paris 1932, p. 1 1 6 — 118. 

(E. Levi -Provencal.) 

RESHT, fir^t a district, then a town and 
lastly the cap it al of the province of GiUn 
in Persia. As Barthold points out {Gil an 
po tukopisi Tumanskogo , in Bull, de V Inst. Cauc. 
d Hist, et d Arched , Tiflis 1927, vol. vi.), our 
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information regarding the history and historical 
geography of Gilan is so far very scanty. Le 
Strange’s remark that the position of the chief 
towns of Gilan cannot be exactly given is still 
true. The Tumanski MS. (tenth century) is the 
earliest to inform us that before the foundation 
of towns their names were already in existence 
as those of districts. In particular seven districts 
are mentioned in the eastern part of Gilan on 
this side of the river — Bleplsh (Islam having 
penetrated there from the east), and eleven in the 
western part on the other side of the river — 
Biepas. Among the seven eastern districts we find 
one called Lafidjan (i. e. Lahidjan) and among 
the eleven western ones that of Resht. The towns 
of this name did not exist at this time. They are 
not mentioned, in fact, until the Mongol period. 

General. Gilan is now divided into 19 districts 
(of which five are called Hamse-ye-Tewalesfi ), that 
of MawSzi with Resht, capital of the province, 
being the most important. According to Rabino 
0917 ), the town of Resht has a population of 
30,000 and the district of Mavvazi 90,500 out of 
the total of 339 j 30 ° tor the province. These figures 
must have increased by now. Resht, also called 
Dar ul-Marz or “frontierland”, lies between two 
small rivers, the S'iahrudbar or Seigalan in the 
east and the Gowher-rnd in the west, which unite 
and flow into the Bay of Enzeli (now Pehlewi), 
which is eight miles from the town. The bazaars 
occupy a considerable part of the centre of the 
town, which is traversed by dark and narrow streets. 
Only a few years ago Resht had very few broad 
streets and was only partly paved. Recently there 
have been steps taken to improve matters. The 
town is divided into 7 mahalle s : Zjhedan, Mahalle- 
ye-bazar, Khumairan, Khumairan-e-Zahedan, Ustad 
Sera, dumar Sera and Kiyab. It has some 6,000 
houses, 3,300 shops, 20 caravanserais for merchants 
and 25 for caravans, 40 mosques, 12 sanctuaries, 
36 tekkes, 6 medreses, 35 baths, and 7 bridges 
(all these figures refer to the period before the 
War). Among the mosques only the Masdjid-i 
Safi, the oldest, seems to be of any interest. 
Hasan Beg, author of the Ahsan al~Taivayikh , 
cabs it Masdjid-i .Safi and adds that when Isma'il 
§hah fled from Ardabll to Gilan, he spent some 
time near this mosque. In its courtyard there is 
a well into which women throw silver in order 
that their prayers may be granted. The Imam- 
Zade Saiyid Abu Dja c far is the most important 
sanctuary of Resht, near the governor’s palace. 
The holy man buried there is called by c Abd al- 
attah Fumeni Ustadh Dja'far whence the name 
of the quarter Ustadh Sera. The ladies of Resht 
have always had the reputation of being of easy 
virtue. According to a poet of the country, Mewla 
aid Gilan!: “the young women of Resht, like 
intoxicated peacocks, used to go seeking a purchaser 
m every bazaar, holding in their hands the knot 
°i their trousers”. 

‘ n Resht two important clans : the 
,u a ' e '^ e Sami' (who came originally from 

a riz) and the Al-e Umishe (of very humble 
ocal country origin). The language of the common 
People of Resht is a dialect of Gileki. The upper 
and middle classes use Persian. Azari-Turkish is 
a so spoken. The inhabitants are all Shi'is except | 
or a few Baha 3 !. Gilan was converted to Islam 
‘aVa -^ e beginning of the tenth century by the 
1 mam Hasan b. 'All al-Utrush after a popular 


rising against the Djustanids (cf. Barthold, Istoriko- 
Geografiicskii Obzor Irana , St. Petersburg 1903, 
p. 156). All the people of the Biepas were of the 
Hanbali school except the chiefs of Fumen and 
the inhabitants of Kucispahan (Shafi'is). It was 
only after the annexation of Gilan to the kingdom 
of Persia by the Safawis that the people of the 
Biepas became converted from the Sunna to the 
Shfa. According to another story however, Islam 
was preached in Dailam and Gilan in the year 
290 (903) by the Saiyid Nasir Kabir, one of the 
‘Alid pretenders to the caliphate, who belonged 
to the Zaidi Shi'a, “of which he was one of the 
learned men and an author”; in this account the 
conversion to Islam is placed under the auspices 
of the Shi'a (cf. Shehriaran-t gom riant by S. A. 
Kasrawi TabrizI, Teheran 1928, i. 32). The last 
tiaces of the religion of Zoroaster have not yet 
disappeared from Gilan. People look for white 
cocks because their crowing presages good fortune; 
the custom is observed of lighting a fire and 
jumping over it ( car shembc-yc aiher-e sal). On 
the road from Fumen, about one mile from Resht, 
a place preserves the name of Atesh-kade. S. A. 
Kasrawi (op. cit ., p. 31) does not however seem 
certain that Zoroastrianism was widespread in Gilan. 
Generally speaking, the people were indifferent 
in matters of religion. We may note however that 
many trees, called saints, fir or buzurg-war , are 
objects of worship, especially on the part of women 
(cf. notably: Welian near the 'Arak bridge; Cehel 
Dokhter and Agha Blbl Zainab). 

Resht is the piincipal export and import market 
for trade with Russia. Its importance as the economic 
centre of Gilan varies with the rise and fall in 
the silk-culture. Barthold thinks (op. oil.) that the 
development of urban life and industry in Gilan 
belongs to a petiod later than the tenth century. 
The geographers of the tenth century mention the 
cultivation of the silkworm and silks only in Tabari- 
stan. In the xiiph century and later the silk of Gilan 
w as particularly famous. At the end of this century, 
the silk of Gilan, according to Marco Polo, was 
sought by Genoese merchants, whose vessels first 
appeared in the Caspian shortly before Marco 
Polo wrote. 

History. S. A. Kasrawi (op. cit.) gives a 
sketch of the dynasties of the Djustanids (end of the 
second to the beginning of the fourth century A. H.), 
Kangaiids (beginning of the fourth to the middle 
of the fifth century a.h.), and Salarids (fourth 
century) who, especially the first, played a certain 
part in the destinies of Gilan. 

In Rabino’s work we have a complete historical 
survey from the Mongol conquest (1307) to the 
Persian revolution. The Tumanski MS., unknown 
to Rabino, contains some information about the 
preceding period. 

In it Gilan is described as a populous and 
wealthy country. All the work was done by women. 
The men had no occupation except fighting. 
Throughout Dailam and Gilan in every village 
there were one or two fights a day: every village 
fought with every other. Many people were often 
killed in a single day. These quarrels and battles 
went on until the men went to war or died or 
grew old. When they grew old they became pious 
and were called muhtasib mcfrufker (knowing the 
customs). In all the districts of Gilan, if any- one 
insulted another or became intoxicated or committed 
any act that caused injury, he was punished with 
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40 — So beatings with a rod. They had little towns 
with mosques (djami') like Gilabad, Shal, Dulab, 
Dailaman Shahr, in which there were bazaars: the 
merchants in them were foreigners, all the others 
were the pious mefrufker. In all parts the people 
lived on liter (meaning unknown), rice and fish. Fiom 
Gilan weie exported brushes, felts, praying-carpets 
and fish to all the countries of the universe. 

The Tumanski MS. does not give the distances 
between the towns nor any form of itinerary. The 
only one known is that of MakdisI who wrote 
some years later than the author of the Tumanski 
MS. The principal town of Gilan at this time was 
Dulab. As Rabino points out, the only period of 
independence in the history of the district of Resht 
(Mawazi) was between the beginning of the eighth 
century (706=1306 — 1307) and the end of the 
ninth (880=1475 — 1476) which was spent in 
fighting with neighbouring chiefs of Fumen and 
I.ahidjan. The former were victorious and for a 
time the Blepas, including Resht, was under the 
Ishakid dynasty of FOmen. With the coming of 
sultan Ahmad Khan of Hiepish the Lahidjan dynasty 
won the upper hand. This period lasted from 911 
(1506) till 1592 i. e. till the annexation of Gilan 
to Persia by Shah 'Abbas. Among the events of 
this period was the establishment in Gilan, of which 
Resht became the administrative and economic 
centre, of the “Muscovite Company” founded in 1 557 
(Anthony Jenkmson, Richard and Robeit Johnson), 
who taking the Russian route sent ten expeditions 
into Persia between 1561 and 1581. It is to note- 
worthy that the last independent ruler of Gilan, 
Ahmad Shah, sent ambassadors to Moscow to seek 
help against Shah ‘Abbas and obtained promises 
of protection which however came to nothing. The 
Cossacks at the same time were plundering in 
Gilan and Resht and trying to gain the support 
of the Persian court. The most notable invasion 
was that of Stenka Razin who sacked Resht in 
1045 (1636). On the 2nd Safar 1082. the day of 
Stenka’s execution, the Persians in Moscow at 
the time were invited to be present at it (cf. the 
magazine A'awe/i, N°. 12, X. S.. Dec. 1, 1921). 
From 1722 tn 1734, Resht and Gilan were occupied 
by the Russians (Shipov, then Matushkin) invited 
by the governor who was threatened by the Afghans. 
In 1734, Gilan was restored to Persia after a ! 
treaty. Rabino quotes a Persian testimony in favour ! 
of the Russian occupation. For military reasons j 
the Russians cleared the jungle round Resht. 

The history of Gilan and that of Resht, which ! 
has always played a preponderant part in it, j 
merges into the general history of Persia after its 1 
annexation. We may however touch on a few points j 
in the very modern period short of which Rabino'.-, i 
work stops. During the Persian Revolution, a body 
of Social Democrats was sent by the Regional ! 
Committee of the Caucasus to Resht, and there 
helped in Feb. 1909 to overthrow the authoritv 
of the Shah and to establish a revolutionary com- 
mittee which elected as governor the Sepehdar 
Azam, who played a prominent part in the history j 
of the period along with Serdar Asad Bakhtivan 
(cf. Persia r borbc za nezavisimost , by Pavlovic 
and Iranskii, Moscow T925). Resht then became ■ 
the base of operations of the northern revolutionarv 
army. A few years later, during the Great War, 
esht again attracted attention in connection with \ 
mn '; en } e nt of the djengell. created by Mirza ' 
kucik Khan, the object of which was to fight . 


against foreign occupation of Persian territory. 
Assisted by German (von Passchen), Turkish and 
Russian officers, an armed force was organised to 
oppose the passage of the English troops under 
General Dunsterville on their way to Baku, without 
much success however (battle of Mendjil, June 12, 
1918). The English were able to force their way 
through with the help of Bicerakhov’s detachment 
of Cossacks and established a garrison in Resht. 
A second battle with the djengell in the town it- 
self on July 20, 1918 also ended in an English 
victory. On Aug. 25, peace was signed with 
Kucik Khan at Enzeli. At one time, at the end of 
March 1918, the position of Kucik Khan was 
so strong that the capture not only of Kazwln, 
but even of Teheran was feared. The English 
Vice-Consul at Resht, Mr. Maclaren, the manager 
of the Imperial Bank of Persia in this town, Mr. 
Oakshot. and Captain Noel of the Intelligence 
Service were taken prisoners by the djengell , 
the latter being held for five months (cf. The 
Adventures of Dioister force by Maj. Gen. L. C. 
Dunsterville, London 1920). 

Resht again became the arena of the revolutionary 
movement in 1920. After the capture of Baku on 
April 28, 1920, by the Reds, the White Fleet 
sought refuge in the port of Enzeli, which was 
held by the English. Comrade Raskolnikov, com- 
mander of the Red Fleet in the Caspian, pursuing 
the Whites occupied Enzeli on May 18, 1920 and 
forced the English to beat a hurried retreat. The 
appearance of Soviet troops at Enzeli encouraged 
the revolutionary movement in Gilan and on 
June 4. a revolutionary and anti-English govern- 
ment of Northern Persia was proclaimed at Resht 
with Kucik Khan at its head. 

At the first appearance of Red forces at Enzeli 
and Resht, the peasants had refused to take the 
land which the communists proposed to take from 
the landowners. The peasants feared that the khans 
would return and make them pay dearly for their 
expropriation. But at the second occupation (Oct. 
1920) of Resht by the Reds the peasants greeted 
them frantically. Large numbers of them came 
among the Red soldiers and said that now they 
would not deliver rice to the landowners any 
j longer and that they would seize all the harvest, 
j The military situation was however confused. After 
, the evacuation of Enzeli the English at first remained 
j on in expectation of events, but they were forced 
i *° re tire from Resht in June, setting fire to all 
their military stores. A month later they left 
Mendjil blowing up the bridge over the Sefld 
; and began to return to Baghdad. In the 

; m eantime the Teheran Government had sent a 
j military expedition against the revolutionaries in 
1 Resht. After initial successes, the Persian Cossack 
| brigade suffered checks. It was after this that the 
second occupation of Resht by the Reds mentioned 
above took place. 

On their side, the English demanded on Oct. 2$, 
1920 the dismissal of the Russian (White) officers, 

; the instructors of the brigade, who were to be 
1 replaced by English. Mu shir al-Dawla’s government 
j refused to agree to this and resigned on Oct. 27 - 
! lt was replaced on Nov. 1 by that of Sepehdar. 

; which acceded to the English demands, so that 
j all the armed forces of Persia were now under 
! English control. The latter then on Dec. 19, I 9 20 i 
sent an ultimatum to the Teheran government 
j ordering the medjlis to be summoned with a view 
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to the ratification of the Anglo-Persian treaty of 
Aug. 9, 1919* The English plans were howevei 
thwarted by the rapprochement between Persia 
and the Soviets. On May 20, 1920, Teheran notified 
Moscow of her recognition of the Soviet Republic 
of Adharbaidjan, and her desire to enter into pour- 
parlers with the R. S. F. S. R. Having reached 
Moscow at the beginning of November the Persian 
delegate Mushawar al-Memalek opened negotiations 
for the conclusion of a treaty with the Soviets. On 
Nov. 28, Moscow asked Teheran to accept the 
Soviet envoy, M. Rothstein. After an attempt in 
Jan. 1921 to regain the position lost in the nortli 
of Persia, where the Soviets still had their troops, 
by inspiring the Persian note of Jan. 23, which 
demanded that the Soviets should withdraw then- 
forces from Gilan, the English, in view of Moscow's 
firm refusal, took the first steps to remove their 
troops from Persia and on Febr. 26, 1921 Persia 
and the R. S. F. S. R. signed a treaty re-establishing j 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. On 
April 25, 1921, M. Rothstein came to Teheran 
and in the course of the year the Soviet and English 
troops left Persian territory. Gilan and Resht then 
returned definitely to Persia. The last echoes of 
the revolution in Gilan were the risings of Kerbelai : 
Ibrahim and of Saiyid Djalal in 1921 and 1922. 

Bibliography. H. L. Rabino’s work, Lcs j 
Provinces Caspiennes de la Perse , Le Guilan . ! 
in R. M . M., xxxii., 1 9 1 5 — 1916, is authoritative, j 
It contains a very complete bibliography to 
which we can only add, in addition to a few 
books and articles mentioned above in the text, 
a curious brochure entitled Testviye-ye ffukuk , I 


, and eye-witness, he gave his impressions of this 
important period in the history of Turkey. Of 
especial value are his biographical collections, 
particularly his Kh ali fet el-Riiesa* (composed in 
1157 = 1744) with the biographies of 64 chan- 
cellors (re* is efendiler\ and his Humeilet (Hamilet ?) 
ul-Kubera* , in which he gives the lives of the chief 
eunuchs of the Imperial Harem ( kizlar a ghalari). 
Of a similar nature is his continuation (written in 
1077 = 1766) of the “deaths” (tv ef ay at) of Mehmed 
Emin b. HadjdjI Mehmed called Alay-Beyf-zade, in 
which he gives in twelve lists the deaths of famous 
men and women (cf. the accurate list of contents 
in J. v. Hammer, G.O R., ix. 187 sq N°. 14). He also 
wrote several other works on geology and proverbs. 
Thereports of his embassies are available in numerous 
manuscripts (cf. the list in Babinger, G. O . fV., 
p. 311, to which should be added: Berlin, Staats- 
bibl., MS. Or. 4 0 1502, fol. 27 b to 46 b [incomplete], 
Paris Bibl. Nat., Suppl. Turc N°. 51° [?], Paris, 
Cl. Huart Coll.), printed editions and translations, 
which are listed by Babinger, G.O. W., p. 31 1. 
To these is to be added the Polish translation 
Podroz Resmi Ahmed- Efcndego do Polski i pose 1 st - 
wo jego do Prus 1177 (according to Wasif, Ta : rikh , 
i. 239 sqq.) in J. J. S. Sekowski, Collectanea z 
Dziejopisotv Tureckich , vol. ii., Warsaw 1825, 
p. 222—289. 

Bibliography. Sidjill-i c otkmani , ii. 380 
sq . ; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, c Othmanll Midel- 
lifleri , iii. 58 sq. (with list of works)* F. 
Babinger, G. O. IV., p. 309 — 312. 

(Franz Babinger) 

REWANI, an Ottoman poet. His real name 


written by HadjdjI Saiyid Mahmud of Resht and 
published in 1910. It deals with the agrarian 
system in Gilan. — La domination des Dailamiies 
by V. Minorsky (publ. by the Societe des Etudes 
Iran., N°. 3, Paris 1932) may also be mentioned. 

(B. Xikitine) 

RESMI, Ahmad, Ott Oman statesman and 
historian, Ahmad b. Ibrahim, known as Resmi, 
belonged to Rethymno (Turk. Resmo: hence his 
epithet 1 ) in Crete and was of Greek descent (cf. , 
J. v. Hammer, G.O.R. , viii. 202). He was born in 
1 1 12 (i7°o) and came in 1146 (1733) to Stambul 
where he was educated, married a daughter of the 
Re Is Efendi Ta’ukdji Mustafa and entered the 
service of the Porte. He held a number of offices, 
in various towns (cf. Sid/ill-i z otkmdni , ii. 380 sq.) 
In Safar 1171 (Oct. 1757 ) he went as Ottoman 
envoy to Vienna and on his return made a wiitten 
leport of his impressions and experiences. In Dhu 
1 -Ka da 1176 (May 1763) he was again sent to 
Europe, this time as ambassador to the Prussian 
court in Berlin. He also wrote a very full account 
of this mission, which early attracted attention, in 
the west also, for its views on Prussian policy, 
its description of Berlin and its inhabitants and I 
All. sorts of observations on related topics. After [ 
filling a number of other important offices he died 1 
on the 2nd Shawwal 1197 (Aug. 31, 1783; on this j 
date cf. Babinger, G. O. fF'., p. 309, note 2) in 
Stambul. His tomb is in the Sellmlye quarter of j 
Scutari. 

In addition to the descriptions already mentioned 1 

0 his embassies ( sefaretname's ) to Vienna and 
erlin, Ahmad Resmi wrote in connection with 

1 c Russo-Turkish war and the peace of Kuciik 1 
• ai ° a , r ^ e C 1 7 G9 — 1774) a treatise entitled Khulaset ■ 
11 ' tl bar^ in which as a participator in the campaign 


was Ilyas or Shudja c and he belonged to Adrianople. 
He is said to have taken his pen-name of Rewani 
from the river Tandja which flowed past (rewdn) 
his garden. He entered the service of Sultan 
Bayazid II (1481 — 1512) in Stambul and was sent 
by him as administrator of the surre , the annual 
sum for the poor of Mecca and Medina, to the 
holy cities to distribute the money. He embezzled 
a part of it however and on the accusation of 
the Meccans his salary was stopped ; a malady of 
the eyes, which then affected Rewani, was described 
by a poet hostile to him as the just punishment 
of God, whereupon Rewani answered him, also 
in verse, and calmly confessed : “He who has 
honey licks his fingeis”. lie then fled to the 
court of Prince Selim in Trebizond and entered 
his service. But he had to disappear from here 
also as he had committed some indiscretion and 
his property was confiscated (some sources put 
his appointment to the surre at this date); he 
was however pardoned by Selim and henceforth 
served him all the more faithfully. When Selim 
in 918 (15 12 ) came to Stambul to dethrone his 
father Bayazid, Rewani is said at the last decisive 
council of war to have thrown his turban in the 
air with joy and to have praised the day. After 
Selim’s accession he was appointed superintendent 
of the kitchen (matbahh emlni), then entrusted 
with the administration of the Aya Sofya and of 
the hot baths ( kabludja ) in Brusa. He built a 
mosque in the K?rk Ceshme quarter of Stambul 
which was called after him and he was buried 
there on his death in 930 (1523). 

Rewani left a dlwan and a methnewi entitled 
V sjir et-name or Kitdb-i IVasail. In the still un- 
printed methnewi , which is not very long, he 
describes the drinking bouts of his time in all 
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detail (wine, flagons, cups, candles, musical in- 
struments, cupbearers etc.) so realistically and 
thoroughly that from it one can reconstruct this 
aspect of Turkish life of the time. He describes 
all this after veais of experience towards the end 
of his life -- he talks of his white beard and of 
the autumn of his life — so that his poem is a 
document of -ocial life of the highest value Rewani 
was .1 thorough bon vivant who spent most of 
his time in taverns and described his life of pleasure 
in elegant and witty verse. His poem is not at 
all intended to he mystical and, if it can be so 
taken from his own words at the end, this is 
only the usual attempt of the poet to protect him- 
self from possible attacks from the devout. His 
was not a veiy high character; in addition to 
the embezzlement above mentioned, he is known 
as a plagiarist in Tuikish literature (he and the 
poet /ati accuse each other of plagiaiism), and 
his chief table companion was the equally lax 
poet Ishak < 'elebi, but shortly before his death 
Rewani is .said to have repented of all his sins. 

1 1 is c Isht etndme is the first poem of this kind 
in Turkish literature and the habit of writing 
Mich v.'k inamds only became popular a century 
later. His work is therefore original, and his own 
invention, and his wit and graceful and elegant, but 
at the same time simple and cleai language are 
praised by the Ottoman historians of literature. 
According to Sehi. hi> c A/h is only one 

part of a A’ ham s\w Rum and Tahir mentions as 
another part of it a poem called Pjami’ al-Xnuiih. \ 
Nothing fui ther however seems to lie known of j 
this 

Bibliography". Tedjhkere’s: Sehi, p 81 j 
Ashik, MS. Vienna, Flugel, N°. 1218; 
Kinaluade Hasan. MS Vienna, Flugel, N°. 1228; 
Tatifi, p. 1 6 q — 172, Kaf/ade, Znbdat Arbab 
al-Ma^dt :t\ MS. Vienna, Flugel, N°. 699; Na/mi, 
Xaytr al-AA/'ar, Vienna, Flugel, N°. 693: 
Hadj-jji Khalifa, iii. 281. N° 5437; iv. 212, 
N° 8151; Sami, A” am its al-A c lum , p. 2306, 
Mehmcd Thuraiya, Sit/jt/I-i Wjwiff/. ii. 420; 
Rrusali Mchmed Tahir, t Othman!i Mu dieting 
ii. 1S0: Ziy.i Fa-ha, Kk irabaA ii. 148; Hammer, 
(7 O.R., in 465; do . Ge$ m h:cht( tier osmanisAifn 
Puhtkunst . 1 . 187 — 197; Gibb, H. 0. P , ii. 
317—346 (the best compilation); Ra*madjian, 
b's : : c//; I'histetre dc la htt.t ature ottoman 
Paris and Constantinople 1910. p. 63 s,/. — 
Catalogues of MSS. m Berlin, Pcrtsch, 
N°. 27. , and 2 1 : 31, 2 . 41* 4 * 331 - 334 - i 
^36. 4 ; Gotha. Pertsch, N°. 22, iii. I5 h : Vienna, j 
Flugel, 1 707. 714, 722bis; 111. 532, 536; i 

Vienna. Consular Academy. Krafft, N°. 214; ' 
238, 241, l : Cairo, I-ihtist al-Kutub al- \ 

Tu>k\\i . Cairo 1306, p. 118. 

(W. Bjorkmvn) j 
RHODES, the furthest island of the! 
Archipelago to the ea>t. Rhodes extends : 
fram S \\ . to N.E. and i* about twelve miles off 
the south coast of Asia Minor. Its length is ! 
approximately 45 mile- and its gieatest breadth 
from 20 to 25 mile-. The I-land rises gradually 
from the -ea to a central range of mountains, the 
highest peak of which is that of Mount Artamiti. 
6.000 feet above sea-level It* geographical situation 
within reasonable reach of the three Continents 
of the Old World explains its importance in 
maritime history; and its nearness to the empires 
the Arabs. Egyptians and Ottomans in succession 


brought it within the range of Islamic expeditions 
on several occasions. 

In the first century of the Hidjra, the Caliph 
Mu'awiya [q. v.] sent a fleet under the command 
of Dj unada b. Ab! Umaiya al-Azdi to invade 
Rhodes. The date is variously placed in 52 and 
53 (672 — 73) (see Caetani, Chronographia Islamica , 
for this variance in the sources). Little is known 
about this early expedition, except that the Arabs 
founded a short-lived settlement, which was 
evacuated in 60 (679 — 680) by the order of the 
-econd Umaiyad Caliph Yazid [q.v.]. The island 
was thus recovered by the Byzantine Empire in 
whose historical sources the Arab occupation was 
long remembered by the complete destruction and 
-ale of the famous bronze '■‘Colossus of Rhodes” 
to a Jewish merchant of Emesa. The metal is said 
to have amounted to 880 camel-loads. 

In 1308 or 1310 A. D., during the reign of 
Andronicos II Palaeologos, Rhodes was seized by 
the Knights Hospitallers who had been expelled 
from < AkkS in 1291 by Sultan Khalil [q. v.], son 
of Kala’un. The Order of Saint John of Jerusalem 
now came to be known as the Knights of Rhodes, 
under whose rule the island became a thorn in 
the side of Islam as one of the strongest outposts 
of Latin Christianity in the Levant. Thence the 
Knights played a prominent part in most of the 
forthcoming crusades against Turkey and Egypt, 
notably in the capture of Smyrna in 1344, the 
-ack of Alexandria in 1365 and in the Crusade 
of Nikopolis [q. v.] in 1396. The second of these 
attacks determined the Egyptians to start a series 
of counter-crusades against Cyprus and Rhodes. 
Three naval expeditions in 1424, 1425 and 1426 
resulted in the annexation of Cyprus as a tributary 
state to Egypt. 

The Mamluks then turned their plans to the 
conquest of Rhodes during the reign of Cakmak. 
In 1440, they manned a flotilla of 15 giabs with 
200 regulars and several hundred volunteers. These 
sailed from Damietta to Cyprus for revictualling 
and to c Alaya in Asia Minor, where its Muslim 
Vimr reinforced them with more warriors and four 
galleys, then direct to Rhodes. The Knights were, 
however, prepared for the attack, and, after a 
few skirmishes, the Mamluk fleet retreated under 
cover of night. In 1443, another fleet sailed from 
Damietta to BairUt, Tripoli, Larnaca, Limasol and 
Adalia to collect free provisions from subject and 
friendly states. Their first objective was the little 
i-land of Chateauroux or Castellorizo, known in 
the contemporary Arabic sources as Kashtil al-Rudj. 
This island belonged to the Knights, and the 
Egyptians had no difficulty in reducing it. After- 
wards they returned to Damietta owing to the 
approach of winter. In 1444, a third and more 
elaborate expedition was launched against Rhode*. 
1 he Egyptian fleet, carrying no less than a thousand 
Mamluks. sailed from Damietta to Tripoli and 
direct to Rhodes. This time they succeeded in 
landing on the Island and in setting siege to the 
city of Rhodes for a period of forty days, during 
which they pillaged all the neighbouring villages. 
Finally, the Knights sallied from the beleaguered 
t'twn and took the offensive. Thus taken by 
surprise, the Egyptian army sustained considerable 
losses and sailed back to Damietta. 

The success of the Knights in the repulse of 
so strong an enemy as Mamluk Egypt may be 
ascribed to three main causes ; first, the system 
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of espionage which the Order maintained in all 
hostile countries in order to keep their headquarters 
in perfect readiness for effective action at the 
appropriate moment; second, the great strength of 
the fortification of Rhodes which was made pos- 
sible by its prosperity as one of the chief centres 
of trade in the Levant; and third, the nature of 
the military training of the Knights, their unity 
and their extraordinary valour in battle. Peace 
was eventually established between Egypt and 
Rhodes through the mediation of Jacques Cceur, 
the great French merchant prince of the fifteenth 
century, who was in favour at the court of the 
Sultan. The task of a decisive counter-crusade 
against Rhodes remained for the Ottoman Sultans. 
Muhammad II besieged the capital with some 
slender measure of success in 1480; but it was 
not till the reign of Sulaiman the Magnificent 
[q. v.] that the Knights were finally overthrown 
after one of the most heroic defences ever known. 
On December 24, 1522, the island became the 
seat of a Turkish Pasha, and remained under 
Ottoman sovereignty until it was captuied by 
Italy during the war of 1912 and finally passed to 
Italian rule by virtue of the Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 24, 1923). 

Bibliography. Arab Invasion. Seethe 
sources mentioned by Caetani, Chronographia 
Islamica , under years 52, 53 and 60. - Crusades. 
Publications of the Societe de l’Orient Latin. — 
J. Delaville Le Roul s., Lcs Hospitalliers a Rhodes 
jusqu'a la mort de Philibert de Xaillac 1310 — 
1421, Paris 1913; do., La France en Orient au 
X /Veme si'ecle , 2 vols., Paris 1 886 ; N. Jorga, 
Philippes de Meziires, 132 7 — 1403, la croisade 
au XI Veme slide, Paris 1896; do., Notes et 
extraits pour server a Phistoire des croisades 
011 XV eme si'ecle, series 6, Paris and Bucarest 
1899 etc.; Baron de Delabre, Rhodes of the 
Knights , Oxford 1 909; A. S. Atiya, The Crusade 
of Xtcopolis , London 1934. — For the expe- 
dition of 1365 against Alexandria, the chief Arabic 
source is al-Ilmam (Ahhvardt, Cat. of Ar. MSS. 
at Berlin, N». 9815, Cairo MS. Hist. N°. 1449), 
which has hitherto been regarded as anonymous; 
but I identify the author as Muhammad b. Kasim 
b. Muhammad al-Nuwairi al-Maliki al-Iskan- 
darani (see Beilin MS. fol. l2o r ; Ibn Hadjar, 
al-Durar al-kamtna , N°. 375 in vol. iv. ; and 
Flugel’s edition of Hadjdji Khalifa, N®. 2136). 

Counter-crusades. Most sources of this 
section are still in MS. — Ibn Hadjar, InbcP al- 
Qhumr. Brit. Mus., Rich. 7321 and Add. 23330 ; 
Makrizi, Kitdb al-Suluk vol. iv. (see Brockel- 
mann, ii. 39, f or various MSS.); al-Djawharl, 
A it ab al- Tcdrikh, Bibl. Nat., fonds arabe N°. 1791; 
al- Aini, various historical works (see Brockel- 
mann, ii. 52—53); Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b. Taghri- 
bardi, al-Nudjum al-zahira, ed. W. Popper, 
published by the Lniversity of California Press, 
1 9 1 5 etc., al-Sakhawi, al-Tibr al-masbuk , Cairo 
1896 ; Pin Rpjs Bahrije , 2 vols., ed. and transl. 

' Kahle, Berlin and Leipzig 1926 (i. 61 — 64 
and ii. S3 88). — General. GibboD, Decline 
e< b J- B. Bury, 7 vols., London 1909; 
Finlay, History of Greece , 7 vols., ed. II. F. Tozer, 
Oxford 1877 ; W. Miller, Essays on the Latins 
in the Levant , Cambridge 1921; W. S. Davies, 
tdiort History of the Near East, London 1923; 
\V ' Hogarth, The Nearer East , London 1905; 

- Heyd, Histoire da commerce du Levant au 


I moyen-age , 2 vols., Leipzig 1885 — 1886. — The 

' antiquated woik of Vertot, Histoire des Chevaliers 
de Saint- Jean, 7 vols., Amsterdam 1732, is still 
of considerable value. — For Lausanne Treaty, 
see Tuikish Republic official history, Tarih 
! Turkiye Ciimhnrlyet! (Istanbul 1931), iv. 125— 
13 1, and Die Welt des Islams, x. 74. 

! (A. S. Atiya) 

I In the year 1912, during the war between Turkey 
and Italy, the Italians occupied the island of 
| Rhodes and the Southern Sporades and held them 
till 1923 when Turkey (treaty of Lausanne) re- 
. nounced all claim to Rhodes and the islands, which 
are now under the sovereignty of Italy, and con- 
! stitute the “Possedimento delle Isole Italiane delP 
! Egeo” ; the principal islands are 14 in number; 

; we give them here with their historical Turkish 
names which are really Greek, in brackets (with 
. the exception of Indjirli) : Rodi (Rados), Calchi 
, (Karki and Khaiki), Calino (Kalimnoz), Caso 
) (Kashut), Castelrosso (Kastellorizo, Meyis), Coo 
; (Istankoy), Lero (I.eros), Lisso (Lipsos), Nisiro 
( Xisiros, Indjirli), Patmo (Patmos), Piscopi (Piskopis, 
Tilos, Eliyaki), Scarpanto (Kerpe), Simi (Sumbeki), 

1 Stampalia (Astropalia). 

The extent of the “Possedimento” is 2,697 km. 

! and the total population 130,855 (census of 
April 21, 1931) of whom 54,81 8 are in the island 
i of Rhodes. The inhabitants are distributed as 
regards language and religion as follows: 104,485 
Gieek Orthodox speaking Greek, 8,276 Muslims 
j speaking Turkish, 4,481 Jews speaking Spanish 
Hebrew’, 8,000 Roman Catholics speaking Italian. 

| The Muslims are in the islands of Rhodes and 
Coo. Like the rest of the population, the Muslims 
. are exempted from military service; they have 
elementary schools, a medresc in Rhodes, special 
tribunals at Rhodes and Coo for questions of 
! private law. 

Turkish and Muhammadan monuments. 
The Turks did not modify very much the topography 
of Rhodes; at most they did something to intensify 
! an appearance already generally oriental ; they 
! turned the churches into mosques and built new' 

1 ones; the most remarkable are the mosque of 
‘ Ibrahim Paffia (947 — 1540— 1541), the mosque of 
j Redjeb Pasha (996—1587 — 1588), the mosque 
j of Murad Rehs (celebrated re^is killed in a naval 
1 battle off Cypria in 1609), built by Abu Bakr Pasha 
! in 1046 (1636 — 1637) and repaired by Murabit 
j Hasan Bey in 1212 (1717 — 1718% the mosque of 
Sultan Mustafa (1178=1764). The mosque of 
! Sultan Sulaiman is modern. 

We may also mention the library at Rhodes w'hich 
contains Arabic, Persian and Tuikish MSS., founded 
as a ivakf betw’een 1791-1792 and 1799 by the 
; Rhodian Hafiz Ahmad Agha. 

1 The Muslim cemeteries, which lie under the walls 
! of the fortress, go back in part to the siege of 
1522; there are many tombs of men of note who 
died in captivity or exile in Rhodes in the enclosure 
of the tekke of Murad Re’is ; among them we may 
mention: Djani Giray Khan (d. 1636), Shahin 
Giray Khan (killed 1640), Sa'adet Giray Khan 
(d. 1695); Safi (the pretended son of Husain, 
Shah of Persia, d. 1175 = 1 75 5 — 1756), the poet 
Hasljmet (d. 1182=1768 — 1769), the grand vizier 
Yusuf Pasha (killed in 1715), the general c Abd 
al-Karlm Pasha (d. 1302 = 1884 — 1885). 

Bibliography. Biliotti and Cottret, Vile 
de Rhodes , Rhodes 1881; C. Torr, Rhodes in 
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modern Tunes , Cambridge 1887; Zlwer Bey, 
Rad us Tth'ikhL Rhodes 1 898-1 899; A. Maiuri, 
Rodi, Rome 1921: A. Gabriel, La cite, de Rhodes, 
2 vols., Barts 1921-1923 ; Touring Club Italiano, 
Fouedimenti e Colcme , Milan 1929; G. Jacopi, 
Rod:, Bergamo 1923: H. Balducci, Architettura 
tit ha in Rod:, Milan 1932; E. Rossi. Assedio 
e Conquista turca di Rod 1 ncl 1322 secondo le 
telaztoni edite e indete dei T urc hi. Con tin cenno 
sill la Bib hot Ct a Hafiz di Rodi , Rome 1927 1 do, 
Xttore ncherche utile fonti turche relative all'as- 
f edio di Rodi n:l 1322 , in R.S.O. , xv. (1934), 
97 — 102; Vitahs Strumza, II “tecr/ie” di A/uraa 
AV/f a Rodi , in Riz\ delle Colon ie It alia fie , Jan. 
1034, p. 3 — 19. (Ettore Rossi) 

RIBA (a.), lit. increase, as a technical term, 
usury and interest, and in general any un- 
lu^titied increase of capital for which no com- 
pensation is given. Derivatives from the same 
root are u^ed in other Semitic languages to describe 
interest. 

1. Transactions with a fixed time limit and pay- 
ment of interest, as well as speculations of all kinds 
fotmed an essential element in the h'ghly developed 
trading s\>tcm of Mecca (cf. Lammens, La Mecqnc 
a la vnlle de T hi ’ire, p. 139 sqq. y 155 sqq., 213 
17 ). Among the details given by the Muslim source'* 
we may believe at least the statement that a debtor 
who could not repay the capital (money or goods) 
with the accumulated interest at the time it fell 
due, was given an extension of time in which to 
pay, but at the same time the sum due was doubled. 
This is deafly referred to in two passages in the 
Kurkin (Sura iii. 130; xxx. 39) and is in keeping 
with a still usual practice. As early as Sura xxx. 
39 of the third Meccan period (on the dating cf. 
Xnldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Gorans , i.) the 
Kurkin contrasts riba with the obligation to pay 
zakat but without directly forbidding it: “What- 
ever ye give in usury to gain interest from men’s 
siib>tance shall not bear interest with Allah, but 
what ye give as zakat m seeking the face of 
Allah, these shall gam double”. The express pro- 
hibition follow* in Sara iii. 130 (Medina, obviously 
earlier than the following passage): “Believer:,, 
devour not the riba with continual doubling; fear 
< lod, perhaps it will go well with you”. This pro- 
hibition had to be intensified in Sura ii. 275 — 280 
(evidently of the earlier Medmese period, cf. on the 
following passage): “Those who devoui riba shall 
only rise again as one whom Satan strikes with hi> 
touch; this because they say. ‘selling is like usurv'. 
but Allah has permitted selling and forbidden usurv. 
He therefore who icceives a warning from his Lord 
ami abstains shall have pardon for what is past 
and his affair is with Allah; but they who relapse 
to usury, are the people of Hell, they shall remain 
in it for ever. Allah abolishes usury and makes 
alms bring interest: Allah loveth no sinful un- 
believer . . . Believers, fear Allah and remit the 
balance of the riba if ye be believers. But if 
ye do not, be prepired for war from Allah and 
his ap-jstle. If ye repent, ye shall receive your 
capital without doing an injustice or suffering 
injustice If any one is in difficulty, let there be 
a delay till he is able to pay. hut it is better for 
>ou to remit if ye be wise”. To evade the dogmatic 
difficulty of an eternal punishment for the sin of 
a believer, the passage m question (already pre- 
* n has been interpreted to mean 

that by relapse is meant the holding lawful and not 


the taking of interest; in any case the Kur’an 
regards riba as a practice of unbelievers and 
demands as a test of belief that it should be 
abandoned. It comes up again in Sura iv. 161 
(of the period between the end of the year 3 and 
the end of the year 5 ; this also gives a clue to 
the date of the preceding passage) in a passage 
which sums up the reproaches levelled against 
the Jews; “and because they take riba, while it 
was forbidden them and devour uselessly the 
substance of the people”. The fact that the prin- 
cipal passages against interest belong to the Medina 
| period and that the Jews are reproached with 
! breaking the prohibition, suggests that the Muslim 
prohibition of riba owes less to conditions in 
; Mecca than to the Prophet’s closer acquaintance 
j with Jewish doctrine and practice in Medina. In 
’ the later development of the teaching on the 
1 subject as we find it in tradition, Jewish influence 
| is in any case undeniable (cf. Juynboli, Hand- 
j hiding, p. 286). 

2. The traditions give varying answers to the 
. question what forms of business come under the 
, Kur 3 anic prohibition of riba, none of which can 
be regarded as authentic. The ignorance of the 
correct interpretation is emphasised in a tendencious 
| tradition, obviously put into circulation by in- 
; terested individuals (the tradition is probably oldei 
than Lammens, op. cit p. 214, thinks); according 
to this view, the principal passage in Sura ii. is 
the latest in the whole Kur 3 an, which the Prophet 
could not expound before his death. That the 
rigid prohibition of usury in Muhammadan law only 
developed gradually is clear from many traditions. 
Alongside of the view repeatedly expressed, but 
also ‘challenged, that riba consists only in (the 
increase of substance in) a business agreement 
with a fixed period (nasfa, nazira , dain) we 
have the still more distinct statement that there 
is no riba if the transfer of ownership takes place 
immediately (yad™ bi-yad). But even in arrange- 


ments with a time limit, a number of traditions pre- 
suppose a general ignorance of the later restrictions; 
for example we are told that in Basra under Ziyad 
gold was sold on credit for silver (this may have 
an anti-Umaiyad bias — cf. below on Mu'ivnya — . 
but it is illuminating); but at a later date such 
forms of the traditions against riba were to some 
extent dropped. What was generally understood 
in the earliest period as the riba forbidden in the 
Kur 3 an, seems only to have been interest on loans 
(chiefly of money and foodstuffs); anything that 
goes beyond this is to be regarded as a latei 
development. The reason for such prohibitions L 
at different times said to be the fear of riba* and 
sometimes we have underlying the recognition that 
there is no tradition of the Prophet relating to 
this. This is also expressed in the form that 
nine-tenths of the permitted is renounced or that 
riba was conceived as going as far as ten times the 
capital. The view which later became authoritative 
is laid down in a group of traditions of which 
one characteiistic example is as follows: “gold 
for gold, silver for silver, wheat for wheat, barle\ 
for barley, dates for dates, salt for salt, the same 
thing for the same thing, like for like, measure 
for measure; but if these things are different, sell 
them as you please if it is (only) done measure 
for measure”. Another common tradition expre^b 
forbids the exchange of different quantities of th e 
same thing but of different quality (cf. below r ). 
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Other traditions demand equality of quantity even 
in the sale of manufactured precious metals. This 
last case seems to have been especially discussed, 
and on more than one occasion Muawiya appears 
as champion of the opposite view and practice 
(this again has a distinctly anti-Umaiyad bias). 
Paiticularly conscientious people went even further 
in their limitation of riba than the generality and 
would only exchange wheat for barley in equal 
quantities. Still stricter was the view that the 
exchange of even the same quantities of the same 
thing, especially of precious metals, was riba. 
This view must be older than a difference from 
the usual opinion (e. g. Muslim, Bab bai ~al- 
taam mithl an bi-mithl\ which is based on the 
secondary interpretation of an already recognised 
tradition, which obviously only forbade the exchange 
of different quantities of the same thing but of 
different quality (cf. above). This same general 
prohibition of exchange is also given for dates. 
The question whether one party to an agreement 
can voluntarily give the other a bonus, is denied 
for an exchange, but affirmed for a loan. The 
reduction of the amount of the debt if the loan 
is voluntarily paid before it falls due, is sometimes 
approved as the opposite of riba, sometimes dis- 
approved, sometimes forbidden as being equivalent 
to riba ; in any case it is clear that the practice 
existed. On the sale of an animal for an animal 
on credit, opinion is also not unanimous. 

Numerous traditions forbid riba without defining 
it more closely; the Prophet is said to have 
uttered this prohibition at his farewell pilgrimage 
(scarcely historical). Riba is one of the gravest 
sins. Even the least of its many forms is as bad 
as incest and so on. All who take part in transaction 
involving riba are cursed, the guilty are threatened 
with hell, various kind of punishment are described; 
in this world also gains from riba will bring no 
good. In spite of all this tradition foresees that 
riba will prevail. 

In connection with riba tradition mentions various 
antiquated forms of sale of special kinds, like 
muhakala^ mukhabara , ?nuzabana etc., which concern 
the exchange of different stages in the manufacture 
or development of the same thing, or of dif- 
ferent qualities, and which are forbidden : an 
exception is made, obviously because of its un- 
deniable practical end social necessity, of what 
is known as z arJya (plur. c araya ), fresh dates on 
trees intended to be eaten, which it is permitted 
to exchange in small quantities for dried dates. 

3 - While the existence of the Kur’anic prohi- 
ition of riba has never been doubted, the dif- 
erence of opinion that finds expression in tradition 
regarding the relevant facts is continued in the 
ear lest stage of development of Muhammadan law. 
I nanimity prevails regarding the main lines of 
t e imitations to be imposed upon the exchange 
0 goods capable of riba ( mal ribawt)\ it is only 
permitted if transfer of ownership takes place at 
once and, so far as goods of the same kind are 
concerned, only in equal quantities. In the case 
0 a oan it is forbidden to make a condition that 
a arger quantity shall be returned without regard 
0 1 e kind of article. Gold and silver are generally 
regarded as mal ribawi (only quite exceptionally 
are coins of small denomination included). All 
k £ r ^ ater are the differences of opinion as to 
V ki outs *de °f precious metals are 

la e to the riba ordinances. In isolated cases one 


still finds views that show themselves uninfluenced 
in principle by the authoritative group of traditions 
(cf. above), e. g. when everything realisable is sub- 
jected to the riba ordinances (Ibn Kaisan) or all 
business dealings in things of the same kind (Ibn 
Sirin, Hammad) or when everything liable to zakat 
is considered capable of riba (Rabl'a b. c Abd al- 
Rahman). Other opinions differ in the treatment 
of property capable of riba from that group of 
traditions, although it is not known what they 
understand by this; possibly if at an exchange 
of the same kind of thing not equality of quantity 
but equality of value in two quantities is demanded 
(Hasan al-Basri) or equality of quantity also in 
the exchange of diffeient kinds apparently within 
a limited ciiele of goods capable of riba (Sa c id b. 
Ujubair). The old interpretation that there is no riba 
if the transfer of possession takes place at once is 
ascribed to c Ata 3 and the jurists of Medina. The 
views of most authorities however and in parti- 
cular those which survive later in the law schools 
assume the literal acceptance of the text of that 
group of traditions and differ only in its intei- 
pretation. Thus there are mentioned as precursors 
of the later Zahiri doctrine: Tawus, Masruk, al- 
Sha'bl, Katada, c Othman al-Battl; as precursors of 
the Hanafi view: al-Zuhri, al-Hakam, Hammad 
(cf. however above), Sufyan al-Thawri; as pre- 
cursors of the earliei view of al-Shafi c i : Sa'ld b. 
al-Musaiyib and others; as precursors of his later 
view: al-Zuhri (cf. however above) and Yahya b. 
Sa c id. On the question whether a loan can be 
repaid in another kind and what is to be done 
if defects are revealed in an exchange of mal 
ribawi after it has changed hands, there are old 
differences of opinion. 

4. In the above mentioned group of tiaditions 
the following goods in addition to gold and 
silver are expressly mentioned as bearing the pro- 
hibition of riba at their exchange: wheat, barley, 
dates and salt (sometimes also laisins, butter 
and oil). The Zahiris, as a result of their refusal 
on principle to accept analogy ( kiyas ), assume 
that the prohibition applies only to the six things 
especially named (the other kinds are rejected as 
not well attested). The other schools of law, on 
the other hand, consider the kinds mentioned in 
tradition only as examples of the variety of things 
that come under mal ribawi , but differ from one 
another in their lists of these things. According 
to the Hanafis and Zaidis (also al-Awza c I), gold 
and silver represent examples of the class of things 
defined by weight (jnawzuri) and the four other 
things those sold by measure ( makil ). The Imam! 
teaching is practically the same. According to the 
Malikls and Shafi c is, gold and silver lepresent the 
class of precious metals and the four other things the 
class of foodstuffs: the latter, in the Maliki view, in- 
cluding actual eatables so far as they can be preserved, 
according to the older view of al-Shafi c I, provisions 
which are sold by weight and measure ; according 
to his later view, which is also that of his school, 
foodstuffs without any qualification. The teaching 
of the Hanballs corresponds to that of the Hanafis; 
as regards the “four kinds”, two further opinions 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal are handed down which 
correspond to the two views held by al-Shafi c I. 
In these, wheat and barley are regarded as two 
different kinds by the Hanafis, the ShafYls and 
the better known tradition of the Hanballs (as 
well as Zahiris, Zaidis and Imamls); as one kind 


according to the Hanbalis (also according to al- 
Laith b. ^a c d and al-Awza c i). The Hanafis and the 
Imamis in contrast to the other schools, are content, 
in so fai as it is not a question of the exchange of 
precious metals, with fixing the quantities, and do 
nut demand actual change of ownership during the 
negotiation ^mad/hs). The Zahiris, in the strict inter- 
pietation of the text of one tiadition, in every case 
demand a change of ownership m the fullest sense at 
once. The sale of fresh dates for dried dates is 
foi bidden by all -.chools except the Hanafis on 
the authority of one tradition, the barter of ^araya 
on the other hand is not permitted by the Hanafis, 
but regulated by the other schools, without any 
uniformity : as legards exchange ot the same material 
in iiitteient stages of manufacture there aie many 
ditterence> of opinion. As regards the exchange 
ot goods of the same kind which aie not mat 
nbau'i , the difference of quantity is generally 
permitted, postponement yjitsTa, nasd ) of the 
single payment still forbidden by the Hanafis and 
/aidis but permitted by the other schools (with 
ditterences m detail). At the sale of wares, even 
ot tho^e which are mal / ibaivi, for precious metal, 
the payment at later date (. salam ) and sale on 
credit {baP al-ina) with postponement of delivery 
or of payment is permitted. The apparent contra- 
diction of analogy in the salam , which forms a 
type of transaction by itself, has given rise to dis- 
cussions on pnnciple. The postponement of both 
sides ot the transaction i» regarded on the authority 
of a tiadition as entirely forbidden in all agreements 
regarding sale or exchange 

3. The prohibitum of riba plays a considerable 
part in the system of Muhammadan law. The 
structure of the greater pait of the law of contract 
is explained by the endeavour to enforce pro- 
hibition of tiba and matsir (1. e. risk; q. v.) to 
the last detail of the law (lieigstrasser, in Is ! , 
xiv 79) Riba in a loan exists not only when 
one insists upon the repayment of a larger quantity, 
but if any ad\antage at all is demanded. Therefore 
even exchange {suftadja) is sometimes actually 
forbidden (as by the Shafi'is) because the vendoi, 
who is legarded as the creditor, reaps the advantage 
of avoiding cost of transport. This did notpievent 
the wide spread of this arrangement in the Aiabic 
middle ages and its influence upon European 
money-changing. But they were always conscious 
that a direct breach of the prohibition of riba vva- 
a deadly sin. Pious Muslims to this day therefoic 
not infrequently reluse to take bank interest. The 
importance of the prohibition of riba on the one 
hand deeply affecting everyday life and the require- 
ments of commerce on the other have given rise 
to a number of methods of evasion. Against some 
ot these there is nothing formally to object fiom 
the standpoint of the law; they are therefoie given 
in many lawbooks and expressly said to be per- 
mitted. The ShatVhs. the later Hanafis an< ^ the 
Imamls have recognised such methods of evasion 
while the Malikis, the Hanbalis and the Zaidis 
reject them. The recognition of these methods of 
evasion is not contrary to the strict enforcement 
of the prohibition m the ftkh. The inner signi- 
ficance of decrees of the divine law naturally 
cannot be understood by the mind of man. This 
is shown in the case of riba in the limitation to 
certain kinds of goods. The Zahiris are thus among 
the most energetic defenders of evasions of the 
prohibition of riba, 1 heir line of argument is based 


not only on their formal negative rejection of 
deduction by analogy but also upon their positive 
estimation of the intention underlying the evasions. 
One of the oldest transactions of the kind, against 
which several traditions are already directed, is 
the double conti act of sale (from one of its elements 
it is called bap al-ina, credit sale par excellence)'. 
one sells to someone who wants to lend money 
at interest something against the total sum of capital 
and inteiest which are to be due at a fixed date, 
and at the same time buys the article back for 
the capital which is at once handed over. This 
transaction was taken over in mediaeval Europe 
under the name of mohatra (from the Ar. mukhatara ; 
cf. Juynboll, Handleiding , p. 289, note 1, and 
E. Bassi, in Rivista di storici del diritto italiano 
v., part 2). Another method of evasion consists, of 
handing over to the creditor the use of a thing 
as interest by a fictitious agreement to sell or 
to pledge. All these piactices are still in use and 
in spite of the piohibition of riba money-lending 
is a flourishing business in most Muslim countries 
(5°°/o k often regarded as modeiate inteiest). 
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addition to the references in Wensinck,^ Hand- 
book of Early Muhammadan Tradition , s. v. 
Usury, especially the collection of material in 
Kanz al^Ummaly ii., N°. 4623 sqq., 4951 sqq. The 
material of tradition is dealt with from the point 
of view of the respective authors in Ibn Hazm, 
al-Muhalld , N°. 1478 sqq.] al-San c ani, Subul 
al-Salam , Cairo 1345, 111. 45 sqq.] abShawkam, 
Nail al-Awtar , Cairo 1345, v. 295 sqq. — Dis- 
cussion of the various views in the authors 
mentioned and in al-XawawI, al-Madpmu ' , Cairo 
1348, ix. 390 sqq . — A survey of the differences 
among the great schools is given in Ibn Hubaira, 
Kitab al-Ifsah , Aleppo 1928, p. 164 sqq. — On 
riba as a grave sin cf. Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml, 
Hi tab al-Zaivadjir , Bulak 1284, i. 23 1 sqq . — 
European treatment generally : Goldziher, Die 
Zahiriten , p. 41 sqq . ; Snouck Hurgronje, Ver- 
spteidc Geschriften , 11. 141 152 sq ., 244 sq.] 

Amedroz, in J.R.A.S . , 1916, p. 299 sqq. ; 
Hanafis; Bergstrasser-Schacht, Grundzuge des 
islamischen Rechts , p. 62 sq.] Dimitroff, Asch- 
Schaibanl , in M.S.O.S . , Xi/ii., 105 sq., 156 sqq.] 
Shaft is : Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen 
Gesetzes , p. 270 sqq.] do., Handleiding 3 , p. 285 
sqq.] Sachau, Muhammedanisches Recht , p. 279 
sqq. : Malikis : Guidi-Santillana, Sommario del 
ai)itto male<.hita , ii. 186 sqq., 282 sqq.] Imamls: 
Ouerry, D) oit musulman , i. 402 sqq. — On 
methods of evasion cf. Juynboll, op. cit . ; Schacht, 
Das Kitab al-Jnyal zva ' l-makhdrtdi des al-Khas- 
saf, chap. 2 and 3 with transl. and commentaiy 
(this text is supposed to belong to c Irak c. 400 
a. h.). — On the piactice of taking interest cf. 
Juynboll, op. cit.^ and the travellers, e.g. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka in the latter part of the 19 th 
century , p. 4 sq.] Polak, Persien , i. 345 - 

(Joseph Schacht) 

RIBAT (a.), a fortified M uhammadan 
monastery. Of the various explanations that 
have been given of this word from the root rabata \ 
to bind, attach \ the most reasonable is that 
which refers to the Kur D an, viii. 62: “Prepare 
against them (the enemies of Allah) all that ye 
possess of strength and places for horses . . . {jmn 
ribat 1 l-khail l ). The ribat is originally the place 
where the mounts are assembled and hobbled to 
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be kept in readiness for an expedition. Ribat also 
has the closely related meanings of relay of horses 
for a courier, caravanseiai. The word however 
was early applied to an establishment at once 
religious and military which seems quite specifically 
Muhammadan. 

The institution of the ribat is connected with 
the duty of the holy war [see djihad], the defence 
of the lands of Islam and their extension by force 
of arms. The Byzantine empire was acquainted 
with the fortified monastery, like Mandrakion built 
at Carthage near the sea, mentioned by Procopius : 
but it seems doubtful if the monks living in it I 
played any military part. The regular or occasional 
occupants of the ribat are essentially fighters for 
the faith. The ribat are primarily fortresses, places 1 
of concentration of troops at exposed points on 
the Muhammadan frontier. Like western castles. ! 
they offer a refuge to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country in time of danger. They serve 
as watch-towers from which an alarm can be given 
to the threatened populace and to the garrisons of 
the frontier and interior of the country who could 
support the efforts of the defenders. The structure 
of the ribat therefore consisted of a fortified sur- 
rounding wall with living rooms, magazines of arms 
and storehouses for provisions and a tower for 
signalling. This architectural scheme, the develop- 
ment of which will be indicated below, was of 
course often very summarily treated. The ribat in 
many cases was reduced to a watch-tower and a 
little fort like those the Byzantines built on their 
frontiers. This explains the considerable number 
of ribats mentioned by the geographers. We are 
told that in Transoxiana alone there were no less 
than 10,000 (Ibn Khallikan, transl. de Slane, i. 

1 59 , N °- 3 )- The coasts were also amply provided 
for. There were ribats all along the coast of 
Palestine and of Africa. The fire-towers, attached 
to the ribat or isolated, enabled messages, we are 
told, to be sent in one night from Alexandria to 
Ceuta. This is clearly an exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less we may note a fairly rapid system of signalling 
and the mention of Alexandria, the pharos of 
which seems to have served as a ribat. The Spanish 
coast also had its ribats, as had the frontier against 
the Christian kingdoms, especially after the coming 
of the Almoravids, which saw an intensification of 
the djihad. for Sicily, Ibn Hawkal gives some 
curious information about the ribats near Palermo 
and we know the little town of Rabato in the 
island of Gozo in the Maltese archipelago. 

Devotion to religion stimulated individuals to 
multiply their foundations, notably in Ifrikiya in 
the vicinity of towns like Tripolis and Sfax. It 
was a work of piety to build a ribat at one’s own 
expense or strengthen its defences. It was equally 
meritorious to urge men to go there to serve the 
cause of Islam, to revictual the garrison, lastly 
and above all to go there oneself. For the coast 
o I alestine, al-Mukaddasi tells us of another use 
of the ribat equally pleasing to Allah, Their fires 
weie used to signal the approach of Christian 
vessels bringing Muslim prisoners whose exchange 
lad been arranged. Everyone endeavoured to take 
part in this according to his means. 

The building of the large ribats and of many 
Ot the smaller ones was naturally the task of the 
sovereigns of the country. In Ifrikiya the first was 
that of Monastir [q. v.j built by the ‘Abbasid 
governor Hailhama b. A'yan (179 = 795). The 


third (ninth) century was the golden age : the 
Aghlabids all along the eastern coasts multiplied 
ribats in the strict sense and mahras ; this word 
means a fortified area containing a small garrison 
or a watch-tower. Monastir retained the pre- 
eminence which the Prophet himself is said to 
have foretold for it. In the xiR* 1 century the dead 
were brought from al-Mahdiya to enjoy the 
blessing of being buried there. But the ribat of 
Sus founded by the Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah in 
206 (821) had assumed considerable importance. 
We know that Sus was the port from which the 
troops embarked for the conquest of Sicily. 

Compared with the east coast of Ifrikiya, which 
was directly threatened by attacks of the Rum or 
which was the base for expeditions across the sea, 
the rest of the Barbary coast was less well sup- 
plied. There were however ribats on the coast of 
the extreme Maghrib, at Nakur and Arzila to 
prevent laiding by the Norman pirates, and at 
Sale to facilitate the war against the Barghawata 
[q. v.] heretics. 

If the majority of the ribats were official 
foundations, the service done by the combatants 
in them does not seem to have been in any way 
compulsory. The men of the ribat, the murabitun , 
were volunteers, pious individuals who had taken 
a vow to devote themselves to the defence of 
Islam. Some may have entered the ribat like a 
monastery, to end their days in it, but the great 
majority only stayed in them for longer or shorter 
periods, and the garrisons were changed completely 
several times a year. In the ribat of Arzila, this 
change in the garrison took place with the festival 
of c Ashrira i (10 th Muharram), the beginning of 
Ramadan and al^Id al-Kabir. An important fair 
was held on the occasion. In case of alarm the 
garrisons were reinforced by able-bodied men 
from the country round, summoned by the beating 
of drums (Palestine, according to al-Mukaddasi). 

Life in the ribat was spent in military exercises 
and on guard, but also in devotional exercises. 
The marabouts prepared themselves for martyr- 
dom by long prayers under the direction of a 
venerated shaikh. The traveller Ibn Hawkal how- 
ever reveals a dark side to this edifying picture. 
Speaking of the ribats of Palermo in the fourth 
(tenth) century, he tells us that “they were the 
rendezvous of the bad characters of the country 
who thus found a means of livelihood outside of 
regular society and at the expense of the pious 
and charitable”. 

The double character — military and religious - — 
of the life of the marabouts found expression 
in the architecture of the old ribats that have 
survived. Tunisia has preserved those of Monastir 
and Sus. The first is still very imposing but the 
frequent restorations have complicated the original 
plan. The second which is simple may be taken 
: as typical. With its high square wall flanked with 
! semi-circular towers at the corners and the middle 
of the sides, it recalls the Byzantine forts of the 
country. The only entrance was by one of the 
salients in the middle of the wall. A staircase 
went down in the interior into the central court 
surrounded by covered galleries and very simple 
cells. The first storey, reached by two staircases, 
also consisted of cells on three sides of the court. 
Along the fourth side was a hall with a mihrdb. 
This was the oratory of the ribat. The kibla wall 
was pierced with embiasures. On the level of the 



terraces which are above this first storey, is the door 
of the signal tower, cylindrical in form, which rises 
from the square base of a salient at one corner and 
dominates the fortress from a height of about 60 feet. 
A little dome which also rises above the tei races 
crown*., as in the mosque of the period, the square 
area in front of the mi Arab in the oratory. 

The ribat of Sus takes us back to the heroic 
times when the institution had distinctly a warlike 
charactei and these frontier posts played a strategic 
ioIc on the borders of the lands of Islam. It 
retained this character in the xith — xii tli century 
in the extieme Maghrib wheie the struggle with 
the Christians in Spain kept alive the tradition 
of the djihZui . We know that a ribat built on 
an island in the Lower Senegal was the starting 
place of the career of the Lamtuna Berbers 
and gave them the name of Almoravids {al- 
mui'Cibitun) under which they became famous in 
history [see almoravids]. The Almohads who 
succeeded them had also their libats, two of which 
at least are worth mentioning. The ribat of Taza 
[q. v.] was fortified in 52$ (1138) by c Abd al- 
Alu min at the time when he was conducting 
against the Almoiavids a campaign which had all 
the appearance of a djihad. The Ribat al-Fath. 
the name of which survives in that of the town 
of Rabat [q. v.], was, if not the port of embarkation, 
at least the great camp of concentration for the 
armies preparing to cross to Spain. The prestige 
of this Almohad foundation survived the dynasty 
which built it. Rabat, or rather the adjoining little 
town of Shalla, also regauled as a ribat, w'as the 
necropolis of the Marinid princes, who in being 
buried there hoped to shaie in the meut of the 
warriors of the faith 

In the xiv*h century to give warning oflamlings 
by the Christians on the coast, mahras and signal 
towers were still being built u to serve as ribats”. 
Ibn Marzuk, the historiographer of the Marinid 
Abu ‘ 1 -Hasan, who tells of them, says however 
that these posts were occupied by paid soldiers. 
They were not true ribats, the garrison of which 
consisted of volunteers. If however we find down 
to the xvith century, in the extreme Maghrib, a 
ribat like that of Asti playing a military part 
in the struggle with the Portuguese, in the east, 
in the lands where the infidels no longer threatened 
Islam, the institution had changed its character 
or rather the ascetic discipline and the pious 
recitations which were the regular practices in the 
old libats had entirely taken the place of military 
exercises. From the vRh (xii 1 * 1 ) centuiy or perhaps 
even earlier, the development of mysticism and 
the grouping of the Sufis into communities gave 
these barracks a new raison d'etre by making 
them monasteries. From Persia, where it oiiginated, 
this evolution of the ribats rapidly spread through 
the Muslim world. In the east the ribat merged 
into the Persian khanaka. Ibn Djubair (ed. Wright 
and de Goeje, p. 243) refers to a khanaka founded 
by Sufis which was also called a ribat, at Ras al- 
v Ain to the north of the Syrian desert. When 
however a writer like Ibn al-Shihna describing 
Aleppo seems to distinguish the khanakas from the 
ribats, the difference between them escapes us. It 
may be supposed that the khazcanik were inhabited 
by permanent residents who spent their whole 
lives there and that the ribats, as before, received 
devout men for limited periods, but one cannot 
assert definitely that this was the distinction. In 


any case the four ribats within the city of Aleppo 
(one attached to a madrasa and the mausoleum 
of its founder with Kur 3 an readers and Sufis) 
had no lunger anything of a military character. 
It was the same with the two ribats of Mecca 
mentioned by Ibn Battuta. In Cairo the only in- 
scription found by Van Berchem in which a ribat 
is mentioned is that of the convent of Malik Asljraf 
c lnai (860 = 1455). 

In Barbary, which the wave of eastern mysticism 
had reached in the xi th — xiB h centuiy, the teim 
ribat was likewise letained but applied to the zaunya 
[q. v.] in which ascetics gathered round a shaikh 
i»r his tomb. As a matter of fact Ibn Marzuk in this 
connection makes a distinction which nevertheless 
still remains obscure. Speaking of the zawiya s 
founded by Abu ’l-Hasan, his master, he tells us 
first that khanaka , a Persian word, has the same 
meaning as ribat and adds: u In the terminology 
of the fakirs, one understands by ribat the act of 
devoting oneself to the holy war and to guarding 
[the frontiers]. Among the Sufis it means on the 
contrary the place in which a man shuts himseli 
up to worship the divinity”. This last use of the 
word seems to be the usual one in his time. The 
Ribat al- c Ubbad is the group of pious foundations 
near Tlemcen that have grown up around the 
tomb of the famous mystic Sidi Bu Madyan. The ribat 
of Taskedelt to the south west of Oran is dedicated to 
a saint of the Banu Iznasen; the ribat of Tafertast 
on the borders of the Wadi Sbu contains the tomb 
mosque of two Marinid princes and apartments 
for tnlba 3 (Kur : an readers). 

With this erroneous use of the old Arabic word 
we might connect the parallel change undergone 
by the word murabit (marabout). It is applied to 
a saint, an individual who by his own merits or 
the mystic initiation w-hich he had received or his 
relationship ufitha zvali [q. v.] enjoys the veneiation 
of those around him. 

In Muslim Spain, the last land of the dyihad , 
we may suppose that the ribats continued to stud 
the successive frontiers which the “reconquista” 
imposed on the lands of Islam; but to be certain 
we must wait until the study of the texts and 
the enquiry being conducted by F. Hernandez 
and H. Terrasse into the military architecture of 
Muslim Spain give us precise details regarding 
the date of the castles and their object. The 
evolution in meaning of the word ribat would 
lead one to think it had ceased to mean a fortress. 
Among the Arabic authors of Spain and al-Ma^kari 
a> among the fakirs mentioned by Ibn Marzuk. 
libat is often used to mean a holy war, generally 
defensive, and it passed into Spanish in the form 
; tbato as J. Oliver Asm has shown with the meaning 
of U sudden attack executed by a body of horsemen in 
keeping with Muslim tactics”. If the Arabic term 
had lost its original meaning, however, another 
word derived from it w r as commonly used in a 
slightly different meaning. Spain saw the rabita a 
multiplying and their memory is preserved in 
place-names in the forms Rapita, Ravita, Rabida. 
lhe word rabita w’as also known in Barbary. R 
meant u a hermitage to which a holy man 
retned and where he lived surrounded by his 
disciples and his religious servitors” (cf. Mak- 
*&d , transl. Colin, p. 240 and the article ZAWIYAJ- 
Everything points to its having been the same 
in the Peninsula. The multiplication of rabitas in 
Spain and their possible confusion with ribats are 
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Abbreviations 


^ G. W. Gott = Abhandl ungen der Gesellschaft der 
yiiHamir haften in Gottingen 

Abh. K. M. = Abhandltmgen f. d. Ktrnde des Mor- 
genlandes 

Abh. Pr. Ak. W. = Abhandltmgen d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Afr. Fr. B = Bulletin dn Comite de 1’Afrique fran cause 
Afr. Pr- RC — Bulletin dt Com. de l’Afr. franc-, Ren- 
seigneraents Coloniaox 
AM ss Archives marocaines 
AMZ as Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 
Anth. = Anthropos 

Am. Wien sa Anzeiger der philos.-histor. Kl. d. Ak. der 
Wiss. Wien 
AO as Acta Orientalia 
AQR = Asiatic Quarterly Review 
ARW = Archiv fiir Religions wissenschaft 
Aa. Fr. B = Bulletin du Comit6 de l’Asie fran^aise 
BAH as Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana 
BGA as Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum ed. de 
Goeje 

B1E ss Bulletin de l’lnstitut Egyptien 
B1FAO ass Bulletin de l’lnstitut Franqais d’ Archdologie 
Orientale au Caire 

BSOS ss Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London Institution 

BTLV = Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Ned.-lndie 

BZ =* Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
CIA as Corpus inscriptionum arabicarum 
CIS ~ Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum 
EC as L’Egypte Contemporaine 
GAL = Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 
GGA s Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 
GJ = Geographical Journal 
GMS a= Gibb Memorial Series 
GOR a= Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches 
GOW ss Babinger, Die Geschichtschreiber der Osmanen 
und ihre Werke 

Gr.I Ph. as Gruadriss der Iianischen Philologie 
GSA1 ss Giornale della Soc. Asiatics Italians 
HOP = Gibb, History of ottoman poetry 
1G as Indische Gids 

1RM ss International Review of Missions 
1st. aaa Der Islam 
JA ss Journal Asiatique 
J Afr. S ss Journal of the African Society 
J Am. OS = Journal of the American Oriental Society 
J Anthr. I ss Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
JASB =ar Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Soc. 
of Bengal 

JE as Jewish Encyclopedia 

JPHS = Journal of the Punjab Historical Society 

JQR as Jewish Quarterly Review 

JRAS ss Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

JRGS as Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 

JSF Ou as Journal de la Soci£t€ Finno-ougrienne 

KCA ss Korosi Csotna Archivum 

KR =s Koloniale Rundschau 

KS as Keleti Szemle (Revue orientale) 

Mach, as Ai-Machriq 

MDPV sa Mitteilungen und Nachr. des Deutschen Pa- 
Ifistina-Vereins 

MFOB(eyrouth) as Melanges de la Facult* Orientale de 
Beyrouth 

MGG Wien ss Mitteilungen der geographischen Gesell- 
achaft in Wien 

MGMN s Mitt. z. Geschichte der Medizin und Natur- 
wnsenschaften 

IKSWJssMonatsschrift f. d. Geschichte u. Wissenschaft 
Jadcntoms 
Ml as Mbr Llama 

MlEgl^t. ss Mimoires de I’Institut Egyptien 
MiFAO ss Mfmoires public par les membres de 1’InsL 
d '^ rch f olo?ie Orientale au Caire 
Mat, DOG sr Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft 

VAG s Mitteilungen der V orderasiatisch-Igypti- 


MO ss Le monde oriental 

MOG — Mitt ei lung en zur osmanischen Geschichte 
MSFO as Mimoires de la Soci€td Finno-Ougrienne 
MSL as Mdmotres de la Socidtd Linguistique 
MSOS Afr. 3 = Mi t te ilu ng en des Sem. fSr oriental. Spra- 
chen, Afr. Studien 

MSOS As. = Mitteilungen des Sem. fiir oriental. Spra- 
chen, W estasiat. Studien 
MTM = Milll tetebbtfler medjmn'asl 
MW =s The Moslem World 

NE as Notices et Extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
theque dn Roi 

NGW Gbtt. ss Nachrichten d. Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 
Gottingen 

NO =3 Der Neue Orient 

OA ss Orientalisches Archiv 

OC sa Oriens Christianas 

OLZ as Oriental istische Literaturzeitung 

OM =3 Oriente Modemo 

PEFQS = Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement 
PELOV oder P. Ec. Lang. Or. Viv. as Publications de 
l’ecole des langues orientates vivantes 
Pet. Mitt, as Petermanns Mitteilungen 
PRGS ss Proceedings of the R. Geographical Society 
QDC as Questions diplomatiques et coloniales 
RAAD ss Revue de l’Acaddmie Arabe de Damas 
RAfr. as Revue Africaine f 

REJ =s Revue des Etudes Juives 
RE I si. as Revue des dtudes islamiques 
RHR as Revue de l’histoire des Religions 
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RMM sa Revue dn Monde Muxulman 
RO == Rocznik Oryentalistyczny 
ROC as Revue de I’Orient Chretien 
ROL as Revue de l’Orient latin 

RRAH as Rev. dela R. Academia de la Historia, Madrid 
RRAL as Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lined, 
Classe di sc. mor., stor., e filol. 

RSO sa Rivista degli studi orientali 
RT as Revue Tunisienne 

SBAk. Heid. = Sitzungsberichte der Ak. der Wiss. 
Heidelberg 

SBAk. Wien as Sitzungsberichte der Ak. der Wiss. 
in Wien 

SB Bayr. Ak. aaa Sitzungsberichte der Baynschen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 

SBPMS Erlg. ss Sitzungsberichte d. Phys.-medizin. So- 
zietftt in Erlangen 

SB Pr. Ak. W. aaa Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Ak. der 
Wiss. zu Berlin 

TBGKW as Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap van Knnsten en Wetenschappen 
TOEM as Tirlkh-i ‘OthmSnl (TSrk) Enjjjiimem MedJ- 
ma'asf. Revue Historique pubti6e par l’lnstitut 
d’Histoire Ottomane 
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connected with the great movement of mystic piety 
which, starting in Persia, had brought about the 
substitution of monasteries — khan aka in the 
east, zdiviya in Barbary — for the foundations, 
more military than religious, of the heroic age of 
IslSm. 

Bibliography', Abu *l- c Arab, Classes des 
savants de Plfrikiya , ed. and transl. Bencheneb, 
Algiers 1920; al-Bakri, Description de V Afrique 
septentrionale , ed. and transl. de Slane, Algiers 
<911 — 19135 al-ldrisl, Description de l' Afrique 
et de V Espagne^ ed. and transl. Dozy and de 
Goeje, Leyden 1866; Ibn Hawkal, transl. de 
Slane, in J, A., 1842, i. 168; do., Description 
de Palerme , transl. Amari, in f. A- t 1845, i. 
96; Ibn Khallikan, transl.de Slane, Btogtaphiccu 
Dictionary , i. 159, N°. 3; al-Mukaddasi, in Le 
Strange, Palest hie under the Moslems , p. 23—24; 
Ibn ahShihna, Les perles choisies , transl. Sauvaget, 
Bairut 1933, i. 107; Ibn Marzulc, Musnad, ed. 
and transl. E. Levi-Provengal, in Hesperis , v., 
j 925 ; Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes , 
s. v. ribat, mahras ; Van Berchem, Mater iaux 
pour un Corpus-Egypte , Paris 1894, p. 162, 
N°. 3 i 408, N°. 4 ; Doutt6, Les Marabouts , in 
R.H.R xl. — xli., pr. in part 1900; H. Basset 
and E. Levi-Provengal, Chella , Paris 1923; G. 
Margate, Note sur les ribdts en Berber ie , in 
Melanges Rene Basset , Paris 1925, ii. 395 — 430; 
do., Manuel d'art musitltnan , i. 45 — 46; Jaime 
Oliver Asin, Origen arabe de rebate , arrobda y 
sus homonimos , Madrid 1928; H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse, Sanctuaires et for ter esses a l mo hades 
(coll. Hesperis\ 1932: The ribat of Tit, p. 337- 
376. (Georges Marqais) 

RIDA, an Ottoman biographer of poets. 
Mehmed Rida b. Mehmed, called Zehir Mar-zade, 
belonged to Adrianople. Of his life we know only 
that he was for a time mufti in Uzun Koprii (near 
Adrianople) and died in 1082 ( ] 67 1 ) in his native 
city. Besides a collection of poems (Diwdn) Rida 
wrote a Tedhkiret al-Shilaru 1 , a biographical 
collection in which he dealt successfully in alpha- 
betical order with the poets who lived in the first 
half of the xith century A. H., i. e. c. 1591-1640. 
In the introduction he dealt with eleven sultans 
who wrote poetry. The book was completed in 
1060 (1640) as the tcdiikh shows. It has been 
edited by Ahmad Djewdet Bey ( Tedhkirt-i Kidd, 
Stambul 1316, 109 p. 8°). 

Bibliography. J. v. Hammer, Geschickte 
der osmanischen Dichtkunst, iii. 486 ; Sidjill-i 
‘ othmdni , ii. 397 ; Brusall Mehmed Tahir, ‘ Oth - 
manli MiFelliferi, ii. 185 sq . ; F. Babinger, G. 
0 . W., p. 215 sq. _ (Franz Babinger) 
RIDS KULl KHAN b. Muhammad HadI b. 
Isma'Il Kamal, Persian scholar and man 
of letters, “l’un des hommes les plus spirituels 
et les plus aimables que j'aie rencontres dans aucune 
partie du monde” (Gobineau). A descendant of the 
poet Kamal Khudjandi [q. v.], the grandfather of 
Rida Kuli, chief of the notables of C'ardeh Kelateh 
(district of DamghSn), was put to death by the 
partisans of Karim Khan Zand against whom he 
supported the Kadjars ( cf. Relation de /’ ambassade 
au Khareztn , transl. Schefer, p. 203). His father 
became one of the dignitaries of the court of the 
Kadjars ; in 1215 (1800), while on a pilgrimage 
to Mashhad, he heard of the birth of a son in 
Teheran to whom he gave the name of the imam. 
Becoming an orphan in 1802, Rida Kuli spent 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 


his early years in Fars; he was brought back from 
Fars to Teheran, lived some time with relatives 
at Barfurush (Mazandaran), then returned to Fars 
where he received his education ; he then entered 
the service of the state under the patronage of 
the governor-general of Fars. His earliest efforts 
in poetry were published under the pseudonym of 
Cakir which he soon changed to that of Hidayat. 
In 1829 on the occasion of Fath 'All Shah’s stay 
in Shiraz, he composed a panegyric and other 
poems which gained him the royal favour; but a 
serious illness prevented him from leaving Shiraz. 
In 1838 Muhammad Shah showed such esteem 
for him that he entrusted his son ‘Abbas MirzS’s 
education to him. The political troubles that fol- 
lowed the Shah’s death in 1848 sent Rida Kuli 
into retirement. In 1851 Nasir al-Din Shah recalled 
him and sent him on an embassy to Khiwa. He 
was next appointed to the Ministry of Education, 
became Director of the Royal College (dar al- 
funun), then fifteen years later, tutor ( Idld-bdslti ) 
to the crown prince Muzaffar al-Din whom he 
followed to Tabriz where he spent several years. 
He returned to Teheran where he died in 1288 
(1871). 

Of his very numerous works, several are still 
unpublished, e.g. some treatises on theology and 
letters (we mention only the Mifldh al-Kunuz, a 
commentary on difficult verses in Khakani, and the 
Ntiad-name-yi Saldtin-i < iidjnni-nizad , on early 
Persian dynasties: analysed in J.R.A.S. , xviii., 
p. 198). The bulk of his lyrical poetry (Diwan) is 
also still unpublished; it totals about 30,000 lines. 
Of his six matjinawi s (enumerated by himself, 
Madjma ‘ al-Fusa/ia? , ii. 582) only the epic entitled 
Bektash-nume (or Gulistan-i Irani, lith. Tabriz, 
1270= 1853) is published: it celebrates the tragic 
loves of the hero and the Persian poetess of Arab 
origin Rabi‘a Kizdari Balkhi, known as Zain al- 
‘Arab. His other works which are published are 
mainly of a documentary nature and therefore very 
important. The Fihris al- Tazvdrikh (“Repertory of 
Chronicles’’, chronology, lith. in part at Tabriz) 
was presented to Nasir al-Din Shah before the 
author’s departure to Kh“arizm (1851); the Adjtnal 
al-Tawarith (lith. Tabriz 1283) is a short precis 
of the history of Persia composed for the crown 
prince Muzaffar al-Din; the Ranulat al-Safa-yt 
Mdsiri , continuation of the Rawdat al-Safd of Mir 
Khwand down to 1270 (1853) (Teheran 1270, 
3 vols. fol.), is a work of considerable size, based 
on eastern sources (of which several are still un- 
published) and on official documents, most of which 
are reproduced in full; in addition to the record 
of political events the work contains much geo- 
graphical, literary and artistic information. The 
Riydd all Arif in (“Gardens of the Initiated”), bio- 
graphies of mystical poets, with an excellent in- 
troduction on Sufism, was prepared for Muhammad 
Shah (not lith. until 1305, Teheran). It is closely 
connected with the Madjmd al-Fusaha 1 (“Assembly 
of eloquent Individuals"), of first importance for 
the history of Persian poetry (lith. Teheran, 2 vols. 
fol., 1 294) ; this last work, the author’s best, contains 
after a general introduction on the history or 
Persian poetry, biographies and select pieces from 
all the poets (the poet-laureates form the first 
section); at the end is an autobiography and an 
anthology of the poems of Hidayat (ii., p. 581-678 ; 
autobiography and a number of the verses reproduced 
by the author of the Fdrs-ndme-yi Aldsiri , ii. 125- 
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127). The lesearches necessary for these last ] 
two work-, showed Hidayat the inadequacy of the 
dictionaues at his disposal; he intended to remedy 
this by his parhang-i anJjuman-urd-yi jVdsiri (lith. 
Teheran 128S) which, preceded by a remarkable 
introduction, gives the different meanings of each 
Persian word, with quotations from the classical 
poets. The work entitled Madaridj al-Bald gha 
(lith. 1331) is a glossary of rhetorical and poetical 
terms with many examples taken from different 
poets. Lastly we owe to Hidayat the first editions 
of the Drawn of Xlanucahrl (lith. Teheran 1297), 
of the Kdbus-riSmc {ibid. 1275) and of the Nafthat j 
al-MasJTtr (history of the fall of the Kh^arizm 
empire) of Muhammad Zaidari (publ. posthumously, i 
Teheran 1308). Its autobiographical character gives | 
the attractive “Nariative of a Journey to Kh w arizm” j 
( Safai -namc-yi KJfiiarizm. ed and transl. Schefer, in 
r.E.L.O. V., Paris 1879) a special place among his ! 
works; he undertook this journey in 1851 asambas- * 
sador sent to settle the differences between the courts 
of Teheran and Khiwa. This Journal is a valuable ; 
document for the history of the khanates and has I 
been utilised by later Persian historians (notably 
Muhammad Hasan Khan; q. v.); besides valuable 
historical, archaeological and geographical matter, j 
the book, which is written in a simple and natural 
style, is a contribution to the study of the manners 
and customs of the peiiod (notably conditions of i 
travel) ; we find in it pretty pictures of native life ! 
and charming landscapes. Several of Hidayat’s i 
descendants have taken a prominent part in 1 
literature, politics and administration. 

Bibliography. In addition to works already j 
mentioned; Rieu, Cat. of Persian MSS. in the 
British Musiitm, Suppl. (index); Edwards, j 
Persian printed Books in the British Museum ; 
E. ( I. P.rowne, Pei sum Literature in Modern Times 
(index and pm trait, p. 344); Gr. 1 . Ph. (ii., 
index); de Gobineau. Tiois ans en Asie (chap. 
“Les caracteies"); S. Churchill, in J.B.A.S., 
wiii. 196 — 204; xix. 1 G 3 : A. Kegl, A'i:,i Kuli 
■Van als Vichter , in ll'.Z.A'.M 1897, xi. 63- 
74; Ni/ami-i : Arudi, Cahiir Makala, in G.M.S., 
index, p. 320, s. v. Madjma 1 ul-Fusaha 5 . 

(II. Masse) 

RIDIYA (1 236-1 240 a n.), the only woman t 
to succeed to the throne of Dihll 
during the peiiod of Muslim rule, and, 
with the exception of Shadjar al-Durr [q. v.] of 
Egypt, the only female sovereign in the history 
of Islam. 

After the death of his eldest son, Iltutmislj 
[']■ v.], despite the piotests of his advisers, nominated 
his daughter Ridiya as his successor on the grounds 
of her fitness to rule. On the death of Iltutmisb 
the courtiers, disiegaiding the late king’s wishes, | 
raised one of his sons, Rukn al-Din Fiiuz, to the 
throne. 1 he new king wasted his time in riotous ; 
living, all real power being in the hands of his ! 
mother, Shah Turban, whose cruelty disgusted the 
people and finally led to open revolt. Eventually i 
in 634 (1236), despite the strong Muslim aversion 
to female rulers, Kidiya was proclaimed queen 
by the people of Pihli and a certain section of 
the army. Although the waztr, Nizam al-Mulk 
Muhammad Djunaidi, refused to acknowdedge her 
she was astute enough to crush all opposition. 
She appointed Khwadja Muhadlrdhib al-Din Husain 
as her wazir and placed Malik Saif al-Din in 
charge of the army with the title of kutlugk ' 
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khan. I k b t. i y a r al-Din Aitagin was made amir-i 
hadjib. The Turkish amirs, however, took great 
exception to the favours shown by the queen to 
an Abyssinian, Malik Djamal al-Din Yakut who 
held the position of amir-i akhur (Master of the 
Horse). Eventually the Turkish amiis rose in revolt, 
put the Abyssinian to death, imprisoned the queen, 
and placed her half-brother, Bahram Shah, on the 
throne (Ramadan 636 = April 1240). Malik Ikhtivgr 
al-Din Altuniya, the governor of Bhatinda, in 
whose custody the deposed queen had been placed 
by his fellow conspirators, decided to champion 
her cause. With this object in view he married 
her and marched on Dihll, but was defeated near 
Kaithal. On the day following this defeat both 
he and Ridiya were put to death. 

The only original source for her reign is the 
Tabakat-i Nasiri of Minhadj al-Din [see eJUZDJanT], 
the accounts of all later writers, such as Ibn Battuta, 
Firishta, Bada’uni, and the author of the Tabakat-i 
Akbari being untrustworthy. All that Minhadj al- 
Din relates is that she treated the Habashi with 
favour, but this was enough to enable the later 
historians to interpret it as undue fondness on 
the queen’s part. It was only towards the end 
of her reign that she laid aside her female attire 
and appeared in public clothed as a man and 
unveiled. The real cause of her downfall seems 
to have been the opposition of the Turkish amirs. 

Bibliography'. Minh3(Jj al-Din, Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, translated by H. G. Raverty, London 
1881, i. 637—648. (C. Colun Davies) 

RIDWAN (Rudwan) b. Tutush, Fakhr al- 
M Vi.K (Mt'i.CK), a Saldjulf ruler in Halab. 
Shortly before his death in Safar 488 (Feb. 1095) 
Tutush b. Alp Arslan [q. v.j ordered his son Ridwan 
to go to the c Irak, The latter set out with a large 
army; on reaching the vicinity of Hit [q. v.J he 
heard of his father’s death and returned to Halab, 
wheie he was recognised by the governor Abu 
T-Kasim al-Hasan b. c Ali al-Kh w arizmi as the suc- 
cessor of Tutus]). He then attempted to seize Sarudj 
[q. v.] but Sukman b. Ortok [q. v.] anticipated 
him and defended himself so energetically that 
Ridwan had to withdraw; on the other hand, he 
succeeded in taking Edessa, the citadel of which 
he entrusted to the lord of Antakiya, Yaghi Basan 
b. Muhammad al-Turkmani. Soon afterwards he 
returned to Halab because the emirs who were 
accompanying him, his step-father Djanah al-PawIa 
al-Husain b. Aitegin and Yaghi Basan, quarrelled 
with one another ; the former went to Halab and 
the latter to Antakiya accompanied by Abu T-KSsim 
al-Khwarizmi. Ridwan was very soon involved in 
a war with his brother Dukak, who had settled 
in Halab after the death of TutusJj and had been 
asked by Sawtegin, commandant of the citadel in 
Damascus, to take this town. He therefore left 
Halab, evaded the pursuit of the cavalry sent 
after him by his brother and reached Damascus 
where he was welcomed and recognised as lord 
of the city. He was joined by his step-father 
Tughtegin [q. v.] who soon afterwards appeared in 
Damascus with a number of officers who had served 

under Tutush. After Dukak and Tughtegin had 
established themselves securely, they had Sawtegin 
put to death. But Ridwan also coveted Damascus. 
The city however proved to be too strongly 
defended, so he went to Nabulus and then to 
Jerusalem which had fallen into the hands of the 
Fatimids. There also he met with a vigorous re- 
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sistance; his troops scattered aod there was nothing 
left for him but to return to Halab. Yaghi Basan 
then went over to Dukak and suggested he should 
besiege Ridwan in Halab. The latter however 
appealed to Sukman b. Ortok in Sarndj, who at 
once hurried to his assistance, and when the two 
brothers met at Kinnasrin [q. v.], Dukak was com- 
pletely defeated and had to recognise Ridwan as 
his overlord (489 = 1096 or 490 = 1097). In 
order to receive financial and military support 
from the Fatimids, Ridwan for four weeks had 
prayers said for ai-Musta'li, the caliph in Egypt; 
but on the representations of Sukman and Yaghi 
Basan, who had in the meanwhile made peace 
with him, he again paid homage to the 'Abbasids 
and asked for forgiveness from the Caliph al- 
Mustazhir in Baghdad. About the same time Djanah 
al-Dawla left Ridwan, settled m Hints and im- 
proved the defences of the town. He then took 
up a more independent attitude to his overlord 
Ridwan than before. 

In June I09S Antakiya was stormed by the 
Crusaders and the Muslim army of relief, which 
included Ridwan, repulsed whereupon Bohemund 
was recognised as prince of Antakiya. As his nearest 
neighbour, Ridwan was soon at war with him. In 
Slja'ban 493 (July I too), he set out to drive the 
Franks from the country round Halab but was 
defeated. He then joined forces with Djanah al- 
Dawla; but when the Christians withdrew and 
Ridwan became jealous of his ally, Djanah al-Dawla 
returned to Hims. Soon afterwards the Christians 
under Bohemund and Tancred again threatened 
Aleppo; on the news of the siege of Malatya [q.v.] 
by a Muslim army [see dan'ishmandIya], they sud- 
denly withdrew. Bohemund fell into an ambush and 
was taken prisoner, Ridwan and Ifjanalt al-Dawla 
won several successes, but in the end quarrelled 
with one another, and a year or two later (495 = 
1102 or 496 = 1103), the latter was murdered at 
the instigation of the Assassins of Halab. In Sha'ban 
498 (April — May 1 105) Tancred, who had succeeded 
Bohemund as prince of Antakiya and was also 
count of Edessa, won a brilliant victory over 
Ridwan. When Tancred besieged the fortiess of 
Artah, the governor there appealed to Ridwan for 
help. The latter appeared at the head of a power- 
ful army and the two forces met near Kinnasrin. 
On seeing the superiority of the Muslim forces, 
Tancred wanted to open peace negotiations; Ridwan 
for his part was not unwilling to meet him but 
allowed himself to be persuaded by a subordinate 
commander to refuse, and when the battle began, 
the Franks at once took to flight but returned and 
cut down the Muslims while they were plundering; 
Tancred then occupied Artah. In 499 (1 105 — 1106) 
the latter also took the important fortress of Afamiya 
(Apamea). An Assassin named Abu Tahir [cf. 
assassins] who was on good terms with Ridwan, 
had disposed of the commandant there, Rhalaf b. 
Mula'ib. One of his sons fled to Tancred and 
asked him to expel the supporters of Ridwan; 
Tancred who had already received an appeal from 
the Christians of Afamiya, laid siege to the town. 
He withdrew after a time but soon returned and 
starved the town into surrender. 

When Cawali Sakavvu, governor of al-Mawsil, 
lost the favour of the Saldjuk Sultan Muhammad 
b. Malikshah [q.v.] and was replaced by Mawdud 
b. Altuntegln, he gave count Baldwin and Joscelin, 
who were prisoners there, their liberty on condition 


that they paid a ransom, liberated Muslim prisoners 
and assisted him against his enemies. But when 
Tancred refused to restore the county of Edessa 
to Baldwin, hostilities broke out and the latter 
sought the help of Cawali. After peace had been 
restored between the Frankish leaders and Edessa 
was restored to Baldwin, Ridwan wrote to Tancred 
and warned him against Cawali, who, he said, 
had already taken the town of Balis, and was dow 
threatening Halab whereby he might become 
dangerous to Christian rule in this region. In 
Safar 502 (Sept. — Oct. 1108) Cawali, who had 
joined Baldwin and Josceiin, was defeated at Tell 
Bashir [q. v.]. He lost Balis, and since he could 
not hold his own against Ridwan and Mawdud, 
he had to make his peace with the sultan. The 
Christian princes then combined to besiege Tripolis, 
Saida and Bairut. Tancred took the fortresses of 
al-Atharib and Zardana and when the news reached 
them, the Muslims abandoned Manbidj and Balis 
also, and Ridwan had to purchase peace very 
dearly (504 = iiio-mi). When sultan Muhammad 
summoned the princes, his vassals, for a vigorous 
attack on the Franks under the leadership of 
Mawdnd, the latter was appealed to for help by 
Ridwan, whose lands the Christians were laying 
waste in revenge for the damage done by him 
in Syria. Mawdnd came to his assistance but 
when he appeared before Halab, RidwSn, who no 
longer needed him, shut the gates and took no 
part in the war against the common enemy. 

Ridwan died in the last days of JDjumada I 
507 (Nov. m3). As a partisan of the Ismahlt 
Assassins he had a bad reputation; he even had 
two of his brothers, ‘Air Talib and Bahramjhah, 
assassinated. Ibn al-Athir (x. 349) also says that 
his manner of life was by no means laudable ( kanat 
umur Ridivan ghair mahmuJa). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafayatal- 
-t'ya/1. art. Tutush, ed. Wiistenfeld, N°. 121 
(transl. de Slane, i. 274); Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, 
ed. Tornberg, x. 158, 167 — 169, 174, 176, 183 
s i; 237 , 271, 279 sq., 281 sqq., 295, 297 sq., 
324—326, 338, 341, 349, 431; Ibn al-Kalanisi, 
JViiiil Tip r it h Dimashk (ed. Amedroz), p. 127, 
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Iveiske, iii. 299 sqq . ; Reateil des histuriens des 
ci oisajes, Uistoriens orientaux , i., iii., see index; 
Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen , iii. 149 — 151 154 

Si; 166, 179 — 181 , 188, 191 — 193, 195, 198, 
200; Rohricht, Gesch. des Konigreichs Jesusalem , 
P- 2 7 f-, 3 D 34 , 51 sq., 55 s^, 63 sq., 75 sq., 
87 — 91, 97, 104. (K. V. Zetterstken) 

RIFA'A BEY ai.-Tahtawi, a famous writer 
of the last century and one of the principal 
creators of the modem Arabic “Renaissance”. He was 
born at Tahta in upper Egypt in 1801. His parents, 
although of noble descent, were poor. When quite 
young, he devoted himself to the study of the 
Kuran; when a young man, he went to al-Azhar 
where he studied seriously under the direction of 
Shaikh Hassan al- c Attar. 

On leaving al-Azhar in 1824, he was appointed 
pay-master of the Egyptian army. At this period 
the celebrated Muhammad (Mehemet) 'All was 
ruling Egypt. The latter at the instigation of the 
French scholar Joinard sent to Paris in 1826 a 
group of students to learn French and study 
modern sciences. They were put under charge of 
Rifa c a. In Paris the latter made the acquaintance 
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of t Jriental scholars like Jaubevt, Jomard, Sylvestre 
de S.icy and Caussin de Perceval. He made rapid 
progtess and soon had a deep knowledge of the 
Ftench language. From his stay in Paris dates 
a lively and interesting account entitled Takhlis 
al-Ibnz (Bulak 1323) in which every line reveals 
a charming naivete, and the enthusiasm aroused 
in this oriental mind by the manifold aspects and 
lights and shades of French life and culture (cf. 
Carra de Vaux, Peuseurs, v. 237 sql). On his return 
to Egypt (1S32) he was attached as interpreter 
and professor of French to the school of Medicine 
duected by Or. Clot Bey and also entrusted with 
the editorship of the Informations egyp/iennes 
which later became the journal Offuiel. In 1833 
lie was transferred to the School of Artillery and in 
1835 appointed Director of the School of Foreign 
Languages (originally the k Translation Office"), 
lie remained in this post until the accession of 
Abbas 1. Unfortunately this ruler did not continue 
the brilliant work of his piedecessor: the School 
of Languages was closed and its Director sent — 
a disgrace barely concealed — to the Sudan to 
organise the High School at Khartum. 

f'lt the death of 'Abbas, Rifa'a returned to 
Egypt. Sa'id I’asha appointed him Director of the 
Militaiy School, for a very brief period, however, 
for the School in its turn was closed and Rifa'a 
found himself unemployed. 

In the reign of lsma'il m 1S63, the School was 
reopened and our author again became Director 
of the k Tianslation Office”. In 1S70, he became 
editor in chief of the educational review Pau’dat 
al-Madai is (foitmghtly) and died in 1873. 

Rifa'a Bey was one of tile most impoitant Arabic 
" riteis of the sixth century and his name is 
closely associated with the biilhant revival of 
literary and scientific activity in the modern east. 
An enquiring spirit of unusual intelligence, he left 
behind him a considerable amount of work in all 
fields : history, geography, grammar, law, literature, 
medicine etc., details will be found in Sarkis, 
On tionnaire l ddwgi aphique, p. 942—947. We 
may note here only r his translations of Telemaque. 
of Malte-Brun’s, Geography and the Fiench Code 
Chi!. 

To appreciate the magnitude of the part he 
played, it must be remembered that at the dawn 
of the last century, the Arab world was in a state of 
semi-torpor and sepaiated from European learning 
by a dense bariier: it was with difficulty that al- 
A/har shed a dim light on the darkness that 
covered this peiiod. 

As a lesult of his works, Ins activity and the 
phalanx of expeits and translators which he gave 
the country, Rifa'a accomplished the miracle of 
popularising European science, of opening the east 
to modern ideas, enlightening the minds of his 
contemporaries, awakening dormant energies and 
preparing the future. 

We can measure the effort if we reflect that he 
and his pupils translated into Arabic and Turkish 
nearly 2.000 works. 

0f?hVnU °l her h ^ d by ex P andi "g the framework 

emLhino ^ b >' 

j , t “ ,tn a raai,s of new words, he enabled 

Extend Usdf t0 progress and to 

extend its hght over modern Islam, 

l a,abtll , frY^ Phy f vf ikh<1 ' “l-Adab a l- 

/l \\ a 7 a ; tasi a - !,ar - Bairi » < 924 - 
9^6, » 8, Dprdji Za.dan, Mashdhir al-Shark 


\ Cairo 1922, ii. 22 sqq. ; do., Td’rikh Adlib ai- 
Lugha aUarabiya, Cairo 1914, iv. 295 — 97; al- 
Sandubf, A‘yan al-Bayan, Cairo 1914, p. 90 sqq.-. 
Sarkis, Dictionnaire Bibliographique , Caiio 192S, 
p. 942 — 947 ; Vicomte Ph. de Tarrazi, Ttfrikk 
al-Sihdfa aUarabiya , Bairut 1913, i. 93-96 (repro- 
duction of Zaidan’s article); al-Siydsa (weekly). 
Cairo, May 28, 1927, p. 20 — 22 (important article 
by Muhammad Husain); H. A. R. Gibb , Studies 
in contemporary Arabic Literature, in B. S. 0 S , 
| iv. (1928), 748 ff.; Carra de Vaux, Pensems 
de V Islam, Paris 1926, v. 235 ff. ; Huart, 
Litterature arabe, Paris 1912, p. 406 — 407. 

(Maurice Chemoul) 

al-RIFA'I, Ahmad b. 'Ali Abu ’l-'Abbas, 
; founder of the Rifa'I tarika , died 22 ni Dju- 
mada 1, 578 (Sept. 23, 1183) at Umm 'Ablda, in 
the district of Wasit. The date of his birth is given 
by some authorities as Muharram 500 (Sept. 1106), 

1 but others say Radjab 512 (Oct. — Nov. UlSi, 

| at Karyat Hasan, a village in the district of Ba-.r.i. 

These places being in the region called al-Bata lit 
, [q. v.], he has the further nisba al-BataTlii; al- 
Rifa'i is usually explained as referring to an ancestoi 
Rifa'a, but by some is supposed to be a tribal 
name. This ancestor Rifa'a is said to have migiatcJ 
from Mecca to Seville in Spain in 317, whence 
Ahmad’s grandfather came to Basra in 450. Hence 
he is also called al-Maghribl. 

| Ibn Khallikan’s notice of him is meagre; more 
is given in Dhahabi’s Ta^ri&h al-Islam (BoJle .u; 

I MS.), taken from a collection of his Manakib 1 ; 

| Muhyi ’1-Din Ahmad b. Sulaiman al-Hamuumf 
recited by him to a disciple in 680. This woik 
does not appear in the lists of treatises on the 
same subject furnished by Abu T-Huda Efet.Ji 
al-Rafii al-Khalidi al-Saiyadi in his works TairCtr 
al-Absdr (Cairo 1306) and Kiladat al-Djaiosi.r 
(Bairut 1301), the latter of which is a copioJ-. 
biography, frequently citing Tirydk al-Muh'd.'-n 
by Taki al-Din 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Abd al-Mulisin 
al-Wasiti (d. 744; known to Hadjdjt KhaliiL. 

; Umm al-Barahin by Kasim b. al - Id a dj dj , a t- A ■ ’J ; 
al-Miskiya by c Izz al-Din al-Faruthl (d. 694)1 an * 
others. Al-Hammaml’s statements are cited from 
1 one Ya'kub b. Kuraz, who acted as nniadJlP 
for al-Rifa'i. Great caution is required in the use 
of such materials. 

Whereas according to some accounts he was • 
posthumous child, the majority date his fathe: - 
death 519 in Baghdad, when Ahmad was seven 
years old. He was then brought up by his maternal 
uncle Mansur al-BataThl, resident at Nahr D.ix 
1 n the neighbourhood of Basra. This Mansur Jj 
whom there is a notice in Sha'rani’s Lawakik e - 
Anwar, i. 178) is represented as the head of a 
religious community, called by Ahmad (if i R1 ' 
correctly reported by his grandson, Kala’td, p. L- 
al-Rifa‘lya; he sent his nephew to Wasit to st ) UI ' 
under a Shafi‘1 doctor Abu T-Fadl 'Ali al-VS'"' 
and a maternal uncle Abu Bakr al-TVasiti. 
studies lasted till his 27 th year, when he receiver', 
an idjaza from Abu T-Fadl, and the khirka from 
his uncle Mansur, who bade him establish hirm-mt 
in (_ mm 'Ablda, where (it would seem) his mot ' . 
family had property, and where her father D. 1 !" 
al-Nadjdjan al-Ansart was buried. In the follow >Uf 
year (540) Mansur died and bequeathed the beau 
ship of his community ( masliyakha ) to Ahnia to 
the exclusion of his own son. 

His activities appears to have been confine 
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Umm 'Abida and neighbouring villages, whose I niece Khadidja; after her death, her sister Rabi'a; 
names are unknown to the geographers; even Umm after her death Nafisa, daughter of Muhammad b. 
c AbIda is not mentioned by Yakut, though found t al-Kasimiya. There were many daughters ; also 
in one copy of the A farasid al-Ittilcp. This fact three sons, who all died before their father. He 

renders incredible the huge figures cited by Abu was succeeded in the headship of his order by a 

' 1 -Huda for the number of his disciples ( muridin ) sister’s son, 'Alt b. 'Uthman. 

and even deputies ( khulafa 3 ), the princely style Bibliography. The sourcesof this account 

and the colossal buildings in which he enteitained have been cited above. 

them. Sibt ibn al-jauzl in MiFat al-Zaman (Chicago, (D. S. Margoliouth) 

1907, p. 236) says that one of their shaikhs told ' RlHA, the name of two towns, 
him he had seen some 100,000 persons with al- I. The Arabs called the Jericho of the Bible 

Rifa'i on a night of Sha'ban. In Shadjarat al- | Riha or Ariha (Clermont-Ganneau, in J.A ., 1877, 

Ijhahab the experience is said to have been Sibt i. 498). The town, which was 1 2 mil E. of Jerusalem, 
ibn al-Jauzi’s own, though this person was born was reckoned sometimes to the Djund of Filastin 
581, three years after al-RifaY’s death. In Tanwir ' (Yakut, Mifdjam, iii. 913, e. g.) and sometimes 
al-Absar (p. 7, 8) his grandfather as well as himself to the district of al-Balka’ (Ya'kObi, in B.G.A . , 
is credited with the assertion. j vii. 113); sometimes however it was called the 

His followers do not attribute to him any treatises, capital of the province of Jordan (al-Urdunn) or 
but Abu ’ 1 -Huda produces I. two discourses (wun^/ir) ! of Ghawr, the broad low lying valley of the Jordan 
delivered by him in 577 (3 rd Radjab) and 578 (Nalir al-Urdunn) from which it was 10 mil distant 
respectively; 2. a whole diu’an of odes; 3. a (Yakut, i. 227). As a result of its warm moist 
collection of prayers (acPiyd), devotional exercises j climate and the rich irrigation of its fields the 
(awrad), and incantations ( ahzab ); 4. a great , country round the town produced a subtropical 
number of casual utterances, sometimes nearly of I vegetation; among its products are mentioned, 
the length of sermons, swollen by frequent re- some already known in ancient times, dates and 
petitions. Since in I, 2 and 4 he claims descent bananas, fragrant flowers, indigo (prepared from 
from C A 1 I and Fatima, and to be the substitute the wasma plant), sugar-cane, which yielded the 

(/liPid) for the Prophet on earth, whereas his bio- best Gljawr sugar. Not far from the town were 

graphers insist on his humility, and disclaiming the only sulphur mines in Palestine (Abu ’ 1 -Fida?, 

such titles as kutb, rh axu/h. or even t haikh. the ed. Reinaud, p. 236). There were however many 

genuineness of these documents is questionable. snakes and scorpions there and large numbers of 
In Shadjarat al-Dhahab (iv. 260) it is asserted fleas. From the flesh of the snakes called tiriyakiya 
that the marvellous performances associated with found there was made the antidote called “Jerusalem 
the Rifa'is, such as sitting in heated ovens, riding tiriyak ” (5>>p/3!jci <pctpij.zxd). 

lions, etc. (described by Lane, Modern Egyptian s, In the Kur'an, Ariha is the town of the giants 
i. 305) were unknown to the founder, and introduced captured by Joshua; there was shown the tomb 
after the Mongol invasion; in any case they were of Moses and the place where, according to the 
no invention of his, since the like are recorded Christians, theirsaviourwasbaptised.Theeponymous 
by TanOkhi in the fourth century A. H. The anec- founder of the town (Ariha) was said to have 
dotes produced by DhahabI (repeated by Subki, ! been a grandson of Arphakshad, grandson of Noah. 
Tabakat, iv. 40) imply a doctrine similar to the j The town was particularly prosperous during the 
Indian ahinsa, unwillingness to kill or give pain Crusades but then began to decline and was in 
to living creatures, even lice and locusts. He is I ruins in the xii'h century. The modern Eriha in 
also said to have inculcated poverty, abstinence the Wadi el-Kelt occupies the site of the town of 
and non-resistance to injury. Thus APiPal al- the Crusaders; it is about 800 feet below the 
Zamdn records how he allowed his wife to be- level of the Mediterranean. 

labour him with a poker, though his friends col- Bibliography. On the ancient city ex- 

lected 500 dinars to enable him to divorce her ; cavated in 1907 — 1909 by Sellin and again by 
by returning her marriage gift. (The sum mentioned 1 Garstang (in the N. W. of Eriha near c Ain 

is inconsistent with his supposed poverty). al-Sultan) and the ancient Hierikus: E. Sellin 

Inconsistent accounts are given of his relations and C. Watzinger, Jericho , die Ergcbnisse dcr 

with his contemporary 'Abd al-Kadir al-Gllanl. In Ausgrabnngen , A 'XII. Wiss. Veroff. der D. 0 . 

Bahdjat al-Asrdr it is recorded by apparently G., 1913; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Jericho , in 

faultless isnads on the authority of two nephews A 7 />, xiv., 1914, p. 264; J. Garstang, The Date 

of al-Rifa'i, and a man who visited him at Umm of the Destruction of Jericho , in P.E.F. Q.S., 

c Abida in 576 that when 'Abd al-Kadir in Baghdad lix., 1927, p. 96 — 100, 168; Jericho , in P.E. 

declared that his foot was on the neck of every F. Q. 5 ., 1930, p. 18; Beer, art. Jericho , in 

saint, al-Rifa'i was heard to say at Umm 'Abida 1 Pauly-Wissowa, P.E. , vol. ix., col. 922 — 928; 

“and on mine”. Hence some make him a disciple P. Thomsen, art. Jericho , in Pealle-xikon d. 

of 'Abd al-Kadir. On the other hand, Abu ’ 1 -Huda’s Vorgesch ., vi., 1930, p. 1 53—1 57 ; C. Watzinger, 

authorities make 'Abd al-Kadir one of those who Zur Chronologic der Schichten von Jericho , in 

witnessed in Medina in the year 555 the unique Z.D.M.G . , N. F., v., 1926, p. 131 136; W. 

miracle of the Prophet holding out his hand from J. Phythian-Adams, ibid., p. 34 — 47; on the 

the tomb for al-Rifa'i to kiss: further, in the list Arab Riha: al-Istakhrl, in B.G.A.. i. 56, 58- 

of his predecessors in the discourse of 578 al- Ibn Hawkal, in B.G.A.. ii. hi, 113- al-Mak- 

Rifa'i mentions Mansur, but not 'Abd al-Kadir. j disi, in B.G.A., iii. 179 sq . ; al-Ya'kubi Ttprikh 

It is probable therefore that the two worked in- ed. Houtsma, p. 113; Yakut, MiPdjam, ed. 

dependently. Wiistenfeld, i. 200, 227; ii. 884; iii. 823, '913- 

Details of his family are quoted from the work Safi al-Din, Marasid al-IttilcP , ed. Juynboll i' 
of al-Faruthl, grandson of a disciple named 'Umar. 52, 496; ii. 322, 362; al-Idrlsi, ed. Gildemeister 

According to him, al-Rfa'i married first Mansur’s in Z.D.P.V . , viii. 3; Abu ’l-Fida’, ed. Reinaud' 
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p. 48, 236; Guy I.e Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems , London 1890, p. 15, 18, 28 — 32, 
53, 2S8, 3S1, 396 sq. 

2. A little toivn in the district of 
Halab. According to Yakut it stood in a wooded, 
well watered area ‘on the slopes of the Djabal 
I.ubiun". By this teim the Arabs meant not only 
the Lebanon but also its northern continuation 
as far as the Orontes (Lammens, Xotes sur Is 
Lilian, ii. 6; M.E.O.B., 1., 1906, p. 271). But in 
the piesent case the heights to the east of the : 

( trontes are certainly wrongly included in the 
term. Riha on the contrary is on the northern 
edge of the IJjabal Bam 'f'laim (Ibn al-Shihna, 
Ban iit, p. 102, 130), the modern Djebel Arba'in, 
a part of the lijebel Riha or lijebel al-Zawiye > 
(of. the map Diebel Riha or lijebel iz-Zawiyeh by 
Rob. Gariett and F. A. Norris in Public, of the 
Princeton Vniv. Aick. Exp . to Syria, die. ii., 
sect. B, part iii., 1909). 

M. Hartmann suggested that the name Riha 
was concealed in the name of a km/zi) Mzyzpzraplxarj 
in the distiict of Apanieia in an inscription of 
Concouha at Aquileia (C.I.G., v. 8732 = /. G*-, 
xiv. 2334), and that this corresponds to the Mughara 
about 6 miles south of Riha, while Iiussaud (Tope- 
pi aphis de la Syiit , 204 sq., 212 sq.) wishes to 
identify it with Riha itself. Hartmann wrote as . 
follows in support of his view ( Z . D. P ■ V., xxu. 
145, note 3): “As in the case of Jericho, the 
form Ariha may have been current alongside of 
Riha; in favour of this is the fact that Y’altut, 
ii . 8S5. espiessly protests against the spelling 
Ariha for the little town in the district of Halab: 
it should not be wiitten with ahf, while both 
forms were usual for the town in the Ghawr”. 
This supposition is certainly correct; for Ibn al- 
Shihn.i twice writes Ariha (p. 130 with the variant 
Riha) and |. B. L. I. Rounea \\(Liste alphahctique . . ., 
in Pa util de voyages ft de memoires , ii., Paris 
1S25, p. 2l5'i) also knows of Ariha (Hiilia) along- 
side of Riha as the name of the place and of the 
udhtya (cf. also the Sit/name of Halil for the 
year 12S0, p. 1 1 S). But the identification of 
Magarataricha with Mughara or with Riha cannot 
however be maintained for the former is already 
found in the yeai 472 (1079) in Kamal al-Din 
(Ztthdat I fa tab fi Ta rikh filial . Palis, Bib. Nat., 
MS. Arab. N°. 1666, fob 101) as “Makuatarikh 
in the district of Kafattab" (E. Honigmann, in ( 
Syria . x., 1929, p. 2S2; xii., 1931, p. 99) and 
is >tiil found as Ma'rtarikh about 20 miles south 
of Riha ( du Mesml du Buisson, in Syria, xii. 99 
sq., with sketch map). I 

The identification of Riha with the Pugin or 1 
('/'rate! Rouge of the Franks is also untenable; 
as Dussaud (Topogr. de la Syne , p 167, 1 74, 
176, 213) rightly points out that this should rather 
be identified with al-Riidj of the Arabs. 

There is a place noted for its ruins of antiquity 
called Ruwaiha (-little Riha'') about 8 miles S. E. 
of Riha. 

Riha is very frequently mentioned in modern 
travel literature as it was on the main road from 
Halab to Hama (Ritter. Ei JktinJc, xvii. 1502; 
Dussaud, Topogr. de la Syrie, p. 183), over which 
Nasir-i Khusrasv (before 1047) and Ibn Battuta 
(1326) travelled in their day. The town is there- 
fore mentioned by Belon du Mans (1548)1 Pietro 
Della Valle (1616), Wansleb (1671), Pococke 
(• 737 )i Drummond (1754), C. Niebuhr (177S), 


Seetzen (1806 — 1807), Burckhardt (1810 — 1812) 
and many others. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mudjam, ed. Wn- 
stenfeld, ii. 885; Safi al-Dm, Murasid al-Ittilar, 
ed. Juynboll, i. 496; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr 
al-murttakhab fi P a rikh Halab, Beirut 1909, 
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East, London 1745, ii., p- 3 D Alex. Drummond, 
Travels through different cities of Germany, Italy, 
Greece and several parts of Asia, London 1754 : 
p. 228, 290 (Rhia ; on the A! up of part of Syria, 
at p. 205, which is the anonymous map, referred 
to by Dussaud, Topogr., p. viii., note 1: Rata); 
Niebuhr, Rcisebesckreibitng nach Arabien und an- 
dcren uniliegendcn IAndern , Copenhagen 1778, ii., 
pi. iii. (Paha); J. B. L. J Rousseau, Description 
du Pachalik de Haleb, in Fundgruben des Orients, 
iv., Vienna 1814, p. II sq.; do., Lisle alpha- 
betique . . ., in Pecueil de voyages et de memoires , 
Paris 1825, p. 207-217; de Corancez, Itineruire 
t P line partie peu connue de V Ash Mineure , 
Palis 1816, p. 36: Riha east (!) of Sarmin : 
Burckhardt, Peisen in Syrien , Palaslina und 
der Gegend des Beiges Sinai, ed. by \V. Gesenius, 
i., Weimar 1828, p. 225, note I ( Rieha ); William 
M. Thomson, Bibliotheca sacra, v., New York 
1848, p. 672; Seifif, Ein Pitt dutch das fnttcrc 
Synens, in Z. G. Erdk., viii., 1873, p. 23; G. 
Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, London 
1890, p. 520 sq. ; M. Hartmann, in Z.D.P.V , 
xxii., 1899, p. 145; Dussaud, Topographit de 
la Syrie, Paris 1927, p. vi., note 2, viii., note I, 
p. 174, 176, 183, 205 sqq., 213 sq., 243. 

(E. Honigmann) 
RIK : A. [See Arahia, i. 387 a .] 

RIKAB (a., Turkish pronunciation; rikiab and 
rek'ap, “stirrup") in Peisian and Turkish usage 
at Muhammadan courts; “the sovereign himself 
or his presence, the foot of the throne” (metonymy 
like those of khidmet in Saldjul; usage : hazret or 
hadret , khdk-i pay etc.). 

In Turkish (Ottoman, Altai, Caghatai) the stir- 
rup was called itzengi (ozengt), older form uecngu, 
ozengu (Kudatghu Bihg; Battal, ed. Kazan, p. 49)- 
This word passed into certain foreign languages 
without the initial vowel: Ar. Syr. zangiyya and 
zangawa “stirrup, ladder or other means of assistance 
in mounting a horse” (Freytag, Cuche, Kazimirski, 
Bocthor, Belot, Berggren ; zangiyyte is disputed by 
Dozy); Bulgarian zengiya (alongside of uzengiya 
and yuzengiya, with a final -ya quite independent 
of that of the Arabic) “stirrup”. Tn Turkish also 
there are traces of its use without the initial vowel : 
C'aghatai zengu “ladder, steps” (Pavet de Courteille; 
cf. the Arabic sul/ani “steps, stirrup, mouDtmg 
stone"), zengu kurcisi (old Turkish and Persian 
usage; cf. rikabdar). These comparisons show 
that at first a distinction was not always made 
between the stirrup and the mounting-stone (Ar. 
hiidjar at-rukub , Turk, hi nek tashi, Persian from 
the Ottoman usage seng-i rik'ab , as in the Tdrikh-i 
IVasif, Bulalj 1246, i. 179). (In spite of these 
semantic coincidences and correspondences like 
Turk, zengin “rich” for Persian sengin “heavy, 
precious”, the resemblance of seng and [ujeengi 
may be only accidental). 

The figurative expression rikab-i humdyun (Turk, 
pronunciation: rik’ab-l humavun ), or (more rarely) 
nkab-i shahane or simply rikab is already found 
in Persian of the Saldjukid period applied to the 
sultan himself or his entourage in the field or 
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travelling. For example one said that so-and-so 
was “in the service of the imperial stirrup” 
(Houtsma, Rccueil . . . scldjoucides , iv. 37; iii. 18) 
or “in the service of the parasol (cat) ') of the 
imperial stirrup' 5 ( ibid iv. 7). In modern Persian 
one says “to be at the stiriup of a prince” for 
“to be attached to his couit” (Kazimir»ki, Dialogues , 

p. 493 and 482—483). 

In Turkish usage the same expressions were 
applied to : 

1. The imperial cavalcade and the procession 
formed on this occasion. However, in order to 
avoid confusion with other uses of the word rikab, 
there was also used, especially in the reigns of 
Mahmud II and A-bd al-Medjid, the Turkish word 
binish which was applied to all public appearances 
of the sultan, whether on horseback or in a boat 
(Mouiadgea d’Ohsson, vii. 14 1, 144; Jouanin and 
van Gaver, Turquie , p. 377 note; Andreossy, 
Constantinople et le Bosphore , p. 33, 494). The 
prince’s piocession was also called mau'kib (mew- 
kib-i hiunayuri) (Houtsma, iii. 18; on these words 
in Ottoman and Egyptian usage, cf. J. Deny, 
Sommaire des Archives du Caire , p, 104 and 564). 
Cf. also the name of rikiab solaghl given to the eight 
solak lieutenants who walked by the sultan’s stir- 
rup in the great procession (Mouradgea d’Ohsson, 
vii. 25, 317). 

2. The audience given by the sultan (rtsm-i 
rikiab or simply rikiab), whether or not he was 
in procession. The grand vizier himself could only 
be introduced to the sultan’s presence by the 
latter’s formal order and his admission was called 
rikiab. There were ordinary ; ii‘ab and ceremonial 


(cf. Lutfl Pasha, Asef-name , in Turk. Bibliothtk , 
xii. iS and 21 of the Turk, text ed. by Tschudi; 
Beanvoisins, Notice stir la Cour du Grand Seigneur , 
1809, p. 54; Mouradgea d'Ohsson, vii. 14; v. 
Hammer, Staatsverj ii. 6t, with references to 
Castellan and ‘All; esp. M.T.M ., p. 5 2 ^i f° r the 
kdriTm or “usages” regarding the aghas of the 
stirrup; Ferfdun, MunsAe : St , p- 10, for the elkab 
or protocol relating to them). The following is a 
translation of the passage in the Asef-name which 
is a comparatively old text (Lutfi Pasha died in 
1539): “The defterdars of the finances have pre- 
cedence ( tasaddur ) over the sandjak beyi and the 
iizengi aghalari. The principal (bash oilin') of these 
is the a gh a of the Janissaries, next comes the 
mir-'ulan, then the kapuilju bash ! , after him the 
mtr-akhur , then the calirsfji-ba dit, the ecshnegir- 
baM and the boluk a gh a lari ” (starting with the 
agha of the Janissaries, we have here then an 
enumeration of the iizengi aghalarV). 

Considering the authority of these sources, we 
must conclude that the variations are the results 
of changes which actually took place, which leads 
us to conclude that the tradition of the palace 
left the sultan a certain freedom in this respect. 
We know moreover that admission to the rikiab 
was in general subject to the istizdn or “approval, 
pleasute” of the sultan. 

The most important function, at least in principle, 
of the aghas of the stirrup was exercised when 
the sultan mounted his horse : the grand mir- 
akpitr held the inner stirrup (ii rikiab ), the bash- 
kafudj u-baski agha, the outer stirrup (disk rikiab)-, 
the mir-’alem held the bridle and the ceshnegir- 


rik’ab (Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii. 133 sqq.). Cf. 
details of the bairam rik‘uM tcshrifaCt in Ata 
Tarikpi, i. 23; cf. Zenker, Diet., i. 468; Ahmad 
Rasim, Tartkh , iv. 1014. 

3. The service of the sultan or simply his 
presence (Sekowski, Collectanea, Warsaw 1S24, ii. 
24). The presence was not necessarily immediate- 
Thus the expression rik‘ab-t humayunde (in the 
locative) “with the sultan” was used ia speaking 
of the troops ( kapu-kulu ) of the capital ('Abd 
al-Rahman Sheref, Tariffi, p. 292) or of the 
grand vizier in so far as he was endowed with 
the full powers of the sultan (M. T. M., p. 528). 
Similarly the words rik‘ab-i hibndyunc (in the dative) 
were used for petitions (arzuhal) addressed to the 
sultan (Meninski, Thesaurus-, “Sulaiman’s Canon” 
or Nasihat-name, p. 1 51), whence the expression 
m-.iruzat-l rik‘dbiye applied to these petitions. 

It is from this connection that we have the use 
of the words rikiab-} hiintayun or rikiab in the 
sense of interim or substitute. When the grand 
vizier moved from place to place, the government 
was thought to go with him and there was appointed , 
“to the sovereign a substitute for the grand vizier 
who was called rik‘db kii i m ma k a mV ’ (Biancht, Diet., j 


bash} assisted the sultan by holding him under 
the aim or “under the armpit” ( koltugka girmek). 
The kapudjubasM ox “chamberlains” stood all 
around and the akhur khalifesi (kalfasi) held the 
horse’s head (M. T. M., p. 526). 

On the functions of the chamberlains, who to 
the number of 150, headed by the ba.sli-kapudju- 
bashl, already mentioned, were in the service of 
the stirrup, and for other details see Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson, vii. j8 and especially M.T.M . , loc. cit. 
Their duties were to take to the province im- 
portant firmans and to carry out various confidential 
missions. 

Sometimes epithets rhyming in -ab were added 
to the word rik‘db in the language of the court : 
e. g. rikiab-} kamertab “stirrup shining like the 
moon” ( Tarikh-i IVasif, i. 105); cf. also the 
epithets: k'aniyab , gerdun djendb , dewlet-inttsab 
(Meninski, Thesaurus). 

The tribute which the Woiwods of Wallachia 
and Moldavia sent to the sultan in their own 
name, supplementary to that (1 IJizye) paid by their 
subjects, was known as rik‘abtye and ‘idiye (Ahmad 
Rasim, i. 380; cf. Saineanu, Infuenta orientala, 
Bucarest J900, i. 249). 


I st ed. ; Perry, A view of the Levant, London 1743 , 
p- 37 )- The other chief dignitaries of the Sublime 
Porte had also their substitutes “of the imperial 
stirrup”. 

Rikiab ag halarl or aghayan-l rik'ab-i humayun 
or iizengi aghalari. — These names were applied to 
a certain number of important officers or dignitaries 
of the palace (from 4 to 1 1 according to the 
different sources). They were the mtr- l alem or 
“standard-bearer”, the two mtr-akhur ( imbrohor ) 
or “squires”, the kapudjular Uahyasi or “chief 
usher” and other dignitaries with different offices 


Bibliography. Cf. the works quoted in 
the text. _ (J. Deny) 

RIKABDAR or Rikibimr, a Persian derivative 
from the preceding (Turkish pronunciation rik‘ab- 
dar, rek l abdar, rekeptar and rikiplar ), properly 
“one put in charge of the stirrup, one who holds 
the stirrup, when his master mounts” (cf. French 
estafier, Ital. stajffcre, Russ, striem'ennoy , English 
groom of stirrup, words formed from staff a, strienAa 
stirrup = French estrieu, mod. etrier). In fact, 
remembering that the word tikab has been given 
or has assumed a wider meaning [see the article], 
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rikabdar meant “a kind of squire, groom or riding 
attendant who had charge of the care and mainte- 
nance of harness and saddlety and of everything 
required for mounting on horseback”. The pronun- 
ciation with an i in the second syllable ( rikibdar or 
icKibdar') used alike in Egypt (Dozy ; Spiro, p. 198) 
and in Turkey (Moldavian-Wallachian rechiptar 
or ruhiaptar in Saineanu, ii. 99) is due to a (Persian) 
corruption analogous to that found in the words 
silihdiU for silahdar and i" timid for dlitnad (cf. 
the Turkish translation of the Burhan-i kdti c , 
p. 405). In Arabic we find the forms rikdbi and 
\ahib al-iildb. (Below we leave out of account the 
use of nkabdar in the sense of cup-beaier, derived 
from nkdb “cup” [used for drinking the “stirrup- 
cup"'-]. If this explanation is correct, the two rikab- 
dar may very well be the same). 

Makkarl mentions a personage who was sahib 
al-nkab already to the first Umaiyad caliph of 
Spain (138 — 172 = 756— 78$; cf. Analects , i. 
605, reference given by Dozy). In Egypt at the 
court of the Fatimids, there were over 2,000 rikdbi 
or u by tin al-rikab jl-khdss r, so called “on account 
of their costume (can*)”, whose duties were the same 
as tho?e of the silahdar and teberddr of the time 
of Kalkasjiandi (Suoh, lii. 482). 

As to the Persian form rikabdar , it must have 
been in use among the Saldjuks for we have to 
admit by analogy that it was from them that the 
Aijubids and later the Mamluks borrowed the 
term, like many others of the same kind. 

In Persia itself, the term nkabdar was replaced 
by its (Turkish) synonym uzengi (or zengu) kurcisi 
(cf. Chardin, 17 11 ed., vi. 112; Pere Raph. du 
Mans, k.-tat dc la Perse, p. 24). According to the 
Burhan-i kati , the rikabdar were replaced by 
the if/elowdiir (from djelozo, bridle), but it should 
be noted that the office of the latter was contem- 
porary with and independent of that of uzengi 
kurlisi. 

In Egypt the likabdars of the Mamlaks, also 
called nkdbi , were members of the rikdb-khdna, like 
the other “men of the sword” (arbdb al-suyuf), such 
as the sanif/akdar, tnahmizddr , kara- ghuldm and 
ghulatn-mamluk. The / ikdb-khdtia (the khizdnat 
al-sut udj of the Fatimids) was the depot for harness 
and in general for all the material required for 
horses and stables. The heads of this service were 
called mihtar (cf. the Ottoman mchter whose duties 
were different and humbler). The rikabdars w r ere 
under the command of the emir djdndar, “Marshal 
of the Court" (cf. the kapudjular k'akyasl of the 
Ottoman court). Cf. Kalkashandi, iv. 12, 20; Khalil 
al-/,ahm, p. 124; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Svrie, 
p. hii., li\. 

The word rikabdar is found in the 1001 Sights, 
where it is translated “palefrenier" by E. Gauttier, 
vi. 168 and “groom" by Burton, x. 365, note 2. 
Prom the context we might also suggest “riding 
attendant . Bocthor gives (for Syria 3 ) r-k-bddr 
under the French “ecuyer (qui enseigne a monter 
a cheval) and r-kktb al-khail under “groom (celui 
qui monte a cheval)”. The synonymous expression 
sahib al-nkab , in the sense of “good squire, one 
who mounts a horse well”, is found in the romance 
of Antara. In contemporary Egyptian usage rikib- 
dar or rakbddr means “jockey, groom” (Spiro, 
Habeiche). (According to the Burhan-i kdt? [Turk, 
transl.], the rikabdar of Egypt were replaced by 
the sarrddj “saddler” mentioned by Volney and 
others). 


Turkish usage. — In Turkey the office of rikab- 
dar must have been taken over directly from the 
Saldjuks but instead of becoming assimilated to that 
of humble grooms or rikdbi , as in Egypt, it became 
an important dignity at the sultan’s court reserved 
for a single officer. It is in the reign of Orkhan 
(1326 — 1360) that we find the first Ottoman rikab- 
dar : he was called Kodja Elyas Agha ( c Ata Tdrikhi , 
i. 94). It w'as how'ever only under Selim I (1512- 
1520) that the duties of the rikabdar were defined. 
According to the organisation at this time, the 
rikabdar a gh a was a khass-odal ?, i. e. he was one 
of the k/idss-oda (and not odasl~) or “company of 
the corps (Mouradgea d’Ohsson) ; chambree supreme 
(Castilian) ; innerste Kammer (v. Hammer)” which 
was the first of the six groups of officers of the 
househould (it or enderun ) of the Serail and con- 
sisted of the fixed number of 40 officers or pages 
including in theory the sultan himself. It had 
been formed by Sultan Selim to guard the relic 
of the Prophet’s mantle (khirka-i se c ddet) brought 
back after the conquest of Egypt ( c Ata, i. 208; 
for details of the organisation see ibid.^ and 
Mouradgea d’Ohsson, vii. 34 sqql). The rikabdar 
w'as the third of these officers in order of precedence 
(following the silihddr and the cohadar and pre- 
ceding the dulbend aghasT) and an officer passed 
in this order from one office to another. The four 
officers just mentioned were the only khdss-odall 
who had the right to wear the turban. 

According to the usual definition repeated every- 
where, the chief duty of the rikabdar agha was to 
hold the sultan’s stirrup. It may have been so at first, 
but none of the documents available show the 
rikabdar performing this duty in practice. Indeed 
we have seen [cf. rikab] w r ho were the “aghas 
of the stirrup” entrusted with this duty. Now' in 
spite of his name, the rikabdar was not one of 
these. The Arabic version of the Asaf-ndme (Bairiit, 
p. 9, note 7) and the German translation (Turk. 
Bibl . , N°. 12 [1910], p. 17, Dote 1) have therefore 
confused rikabdar agha and rikab aghast* w'hich 
has given rise to an erroneous interpretation of 
the whole passage [cf. the corrected translation in 
the article rikab]. 

On the other hand, western writers of the xvph 
century mention as the third officer of the house- 


hold (icoghlafi) after the silihddr and cohadar a 
“cup-bearer” ! Theodore Spandone (Spandouyn Can- 
tacazin) calls him sharabddr (cf. Garzoni, 1 5 7 3 ) 
and Leunclavius kiipdar “bearer of the (water)- 
jar”, a name also found in Lonicer (p. 69). This 
water-carrier was given other names later. D’Ohsson 
(pi. 158) and the c Ata Tdrikhi (i. 282) speak of 
a koz-bekei or “keeper of the koz, probably for 
the Arabic-Persian kuz(e) or water-jar”. Wearing 
a berata , he carried a ewer ( mashrapa ) of warm 
water at the end of a stick. V. Hammer calls this 
official mataradji or bearer of the gourd ( viatara 
for mathara'). 

The use of warm water is easily explained by 
the fact that, as an author writing in 1631 tells 
us the third gentleman of the sultis’s 
chamber earned h.m ‘sherbet’ to drink, and 
water to wash with” (De Stochove, Voyage du 
^/ Brussels , fi 6 2 p. 84 : Ischioptlr, for nkab- 
n’ 1° Wntes: rechioptar). 

.?*; ,here *»» an officer whose 


duty it was to carry a stool , , , 

silver which the sultan used ii ” p ated WItfl 
when he did not prefer the 


assistance of a mute 
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who went on his hands and knees on the ground 
(Castellan, Menu s . . . iii. 139; c Ata, loc. cit .; 
d’Ohsson, pi. 15 7). He was the iskemle aghasi or 
isketnledjiler bash} , chosen from among the oldest 
grooms ( kapudju eskisi). Wearing a dolama and 
a kece, he rode like the water-carrier on horseback 
in processions {rikab). Probably through some con- 
fusion Castellan calls him rikabdar , but adds that 
in his time the rikabdar was chosen not from 
among the khass-odali, but from the cawudi (mistake 
for kapudju ?). Nor must we confuse, as Saineanu 
(. Injluenta orient ala, ii. 104, s.v. schemniaga ) does, 
the iskemle (or iskemni) agh asi with the special 
commissioner of this name who was charged, along 
with the sandjak a gh asi, to install on the throne 
(scatnn) the new hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia (cf. Melanges Iorga , 1933, p. 202). There 
were also iskemle aghasi similar to those of the 
sultan in certain provinces ([Rousseau], Description 
du pachalik de Bagdad, Paris 1809, P* 27). 

Among the special duties of the rikabdar, we 
shall only mention the custody and caie of the 
harness etc. of the sultan (as among the Mamluks) 
and his pabuc or shoes and cizme or boots {KatiTin 
of Sulaiman or Nasihat-name , p. 132). 

It should be noted that, according to the *Ata 
Tdrikhi (i. 208), the services of the rikabdar like 
those of the cohadars were only required on gala 
days ( eiyam-i resmiye). This practice is said to have 
been introduced under Mustafa III (1757 — 1774) 
out of consideration for the age of these concerned 
for they were generally over 60 and had spent 
40 years in the service of the court ( odjak yolti). 
According to the same work, these duties weie 
reduced to very little. During the ceremonies 
( selamlik ) of the Prophet’s birthday ( meivlid or 
mewl iid), the two bairams and at the binish or 
ceremonial appearances of the sultan, the rikabdar 
sat opposite the sultan in the imperial barge with 
the silthdar , khass-oda baihi and the two cohaddrs. 

From all this we may conclude that if there 
really was a rikabdar in the time of Orkhan he 
performed not only the duties of a squire but 
also those of a “cup-bearer” and we know that in 
Persian rikabdar means “cup-bearer". In time, the 
rikabdar becoming a more and more important 
personage, these duties were divided between two 
special officers: on the one hand, the koz-bekei 
and similar officers, and on the other, the iskemle 
aghasi. 

The rikabdar a gh a, like the cohadars,, received 
a daily salary or c uliufe of 35 aspers ( akce ) while 
the silihdar drew 45 (Hezarfenn, MS. A. F. T. 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale, fol. 18b). Like the 
cohadars, they had in their service two lalas of the 
khass-oda, a karakollukcu , a ba Hadji with tasselled 
caps {zuluflu), two sofalh, a heibedgi and two 
yedekeh. The rikabdars who did not attain the rank 
of silihdar were put on the retired list (became 
cirak) with a pension of 60 — 100,000 piastres. In 
the absence of the cohadar, the rikabdar performed 
the duties of the silihdar . On the quarters in the 
palace occupied by the rikabdar, cf. c Ata, i. 
3 * 2 > 20- 

The four chief officers of the khass-oda , including 
the rikabdar, were often called by the name — 
not official, however — of koltuk wezirleri or 
viziers of the armpit” because they had the pri- 
vilege of touching the sultan, particularly of giving 
him their hand or taking him by the arm during 
a walk and they frequently attained the rank of 


wezir (Cantemir, Hist. Emp. Ott ., Paris 1743 ? 
1x9—121). The rikab aghalari [cf. rikab] were 
also koltuk wezir leri. 

The same four officers were also called c arz 
. agh alari because they had the right to present 
, ( c arz) to the sultan any petition which reached 
them, like the master of petitions (Rycaut, Bk. i., 
; p. 97 of the French transl. ; Castellan, iii. 185). Ac- 
' cording to Ahmad Rasim (ii. 639), in processions, 
■ the iskemle aghasi had the task of returning to 
those concerned petitions which were not gi anted. 

The rikabdars were abolished by Mahmud II, 
probably about the same time as the koz-bekei 
(in 1248 = 1832 — 1833; cf. Lutfi, iv. 68) and 
the silahdar fin 1246; cf. Lutfi, iv. 61); cf. v. 
Hammer, Hist., xvii. 191. 

Bib liograp h y : See the works already 
quoted above of which the most important is 
the c Atd Tdrikhi. See also Ahmad Rasim, Tdrikh , 

i. 186, 479; ii. 526; Hammer, Hist., vii. 15 

for references not used here. (J. Deny) 

RISALA. [See Rasui,.] 

RIYADI, Ottoman biographer of poets. 
Molla Mehmed, known as Riyadi, was the son of 
a certain Mustafa Efendi of Birge (S.K. of Smyrna) 
and was born in 980 (1572). He was first of all 
employed as a muderris , later became kadi of 
Aleppo and died on 9th Safar 1054 (April 17, 
1644) (according to J. v. Hammer, G. O. A’., vi. 
44 in Cairo). He was known as al-Asamm , the 
“dumb”. His chief work is his Riyad al-ShtSard 3 , 
a biographical dictionary of poets containing 
384 names. It is known to have been finished by 
1018 (1609). He also wrote an abbreviated trans- 
lation into Tutkish of the Wafaydt al-A^yan of 
Ibn Khallikan. The lexicon has not yet been 
published but is accessible in a number of manu- 
scripts, a list of which is given by F. Babinger, 
G. 0 . IV., p. 178 (add: Stambul, Lala Isma c il, 
N°. 3 M)- On a German translation of an extract 
from it by V. v. Rosenzweig-Schwannau, cf. Z. D. 
M.G.. xx. (1S66), p. 439, N°. 3 (filling 20 pages). 

Bibliography : Rida, Tedhkire, p. 38 sq.\ 
SuJjill’i c othmdni , ii. 425; J. v. Hammer, Ge- 
schichte der osmanischen Dichtkunst, iii. 367; 
Brusall Mehmed Tahir, c Othmdnll Midelhflerl , 

ii. 183 sq. (with references); F. Babinger, 
G. O.JV., p. 177 sq. (Franz Babinger) 
RIYAH, an Arab tribe, the most powerful 

of those that, regarding themselves as descended 
from Hilal [q. v.], left Upper Egypt and invaded 
Barbary in the middle of the vth (xUh) century. 
Their chief at that time was Munis b. Yahya of 
the family of Mirdas. The Zirid emir al-Mu c izz 
[q. v.], who did not foresee the disastrous conse- 
quences of the entry of the Arabs into Ifrikiya, 
tried to come to an arrangement with him and 
to win over the Riyah. The latter were the first 
to lay his country waste. But thanks to the protection 
of the chiefs of the Riyah, to whom he had 
married his daughters, al-Mu ( izz himself succeeded 
in escaping from Kairawan and reaching al-Mahdlya 
[q. v.]. 

At the first partition of Ifrikiya which followed 
the invasion, the Riyah were naturally the best 
served. They obtained the greater part of the 
plains, which the Berbers had abandoned to seek 
shelter among the mountains; they had thrust 
their relatives, the Athbidj, towards the east. They 
held Bedja which the caliph in Cairo had allotted 
to them in anticipation. The people of Gabes took 
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the oath of loyalty to Munis. “It was”, says Ibn 
Khaldun, “the fir*t real conquest of the Arabs”. 
The Djumi', a family related to the Riyah, made 
Gabes a regular little capital, which they adorned 
with their buildings. Lastly, a chief of the main 
tribe, Muhiiz b. Ziyad, made himself a fortress 
in al-Mu c allaka (a Roman circus r), among the 
ruin', of Carthage. The powerful lords of al- 
Miuillaka, however, supported the policy of the 
Zirids of al-Mahdiya, and joined them in their 
resistance to the Almohads. 

This resistance did not long impede the expe- 
ditions sent by the Maghribis against Ifrikiya in ; 
anarchy. Defeated by c Al>d al-Mu J inin in 546, 555, ! 
5 S3 (1152, 1160 and 1 1 87), the Arabs were ordered 
to supply contingents for the holy war in Spain. 
c Abd al-Mu 3 min, leaving a section of the Riyah in 
ifnkiya under command of c A.xakir b. Sultan, took , 
the others to the Maghrib with their chief, w Asakir*s ■ 
hi other Mas c Qd, known as a l- bull (“the axe”; cf. 1 
I)o/y, Supplement^ i. 111). He settled them in the J 
Moioccan plains to the north of Bu Regreg. This 1 
control was little in keeping with the traditions | 
of the Riyah; Mas c ud lied to Ifrikiya and there 
gave his support to the Banu Ghaniya [q. v.] who i 
were trying to revive for their own advantage the I 
Ahnoravid power. 

\Ve know how the trouble stirred up by the 
Banu Ghaniya led to the Alinohad caliph’s ap- 
pointing a governoi of Ifrikiya invested with veiy 
extensive powers, Abu Muhammad of the Hafsid 
[q v.] family. 'L his governor naturally attacked the 1 
Riyah and in order to be nd of them, encouraged i 
the settlement in the country of the Sulaim Arabs 1 
hitherto quartered in Tripolitania. Under the 
pressure of the Sulaim, the Riyah, the principal 1 
family of whom at this time was the Dawawida, , 
migrated to the plains of Constantine where they 
were henceforth to remain. 

In their new home the position of the Riyah I 
remained a very strong one. They had rights over 
all the centre of the modern department of 
Constantine, approximately from the region of 
Guelma to that of Bougie. In the Zab [q.v.] they 
were on teims — which were sometimes friendly but 
more often hostile — with the Banu Mozni of 
Biskra, who ruled this Ilafsid province. This is 
how the Banu Mozni had to fight against that 
curious movement, at once religious and social, 
stined up by the Riyahid marabout Sa c ada. The 
Dawawida, and in paiticular their most powerful 
family, the Aw lad Muhammad, held winter lands 
and enjoyed revenues paid by the people of the 
k'.tir in the Sahara region of the Wadi Righ. 

During the whole of the xiv*h century, the two 
chief branches of the main tribe, the Awlad Mu- j 
hammad and the Awlad Siba c , were actively engaged | 
in the politics of the Ha Lid princes and the c Abd 
al-Wadids of Tlemcen, in the enterprises of the 
pretenders who threatened their dynasties. The 
power of the Riyah of central Barbary lasted till 
the and xvi 1 * 1 centuries. According to 

Bernardino of Mendoza, they had in 1536 10,000 
horsemen and large numbers of foot. The xviiRh 
century saw* them assisting the Turkish Bey of 
Constantine, to whom they were connected by 
marriage and the independent sultans of Tuggurt. 
In 1844, Carette and Warmer noted that the name 
Dawawida was still synonymous with “noble Arabs”. 

Another group of the Riyah played a notable 
part in the history of the Zenata states. In the 


extreme Ma gh rib, bodies of them transported by 
the Almohads to the plains of the coast faithfully 
served this dynasty, by trying to check the advance 
of the Marinids [q. v.]. Defeated near the Wadi 
Sbu in 614 (1217), the Riyah were mercilessly 
punished by the victorious Marinids. Decimated 
and weakened, and driven north w r ards, they sub- 
mitted to the humiliation of paying an annual 
tribute. Their name no longer figures on the map 
of modern Morocco except at a place near the 
road from al-Ksar to Tangiers. 

Finally, at the other end of Barbary, in their 
first home, the name survives in the nomenclature 
of the tribes. The Tunisian caidate of the Riyah 
lies between Tebursuk and the hills which suiround 
the Gulf of Tunis. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des 
Berberes , ed. de Slane, I, 1 9 sqq. ; transl. i. 34 
sqq. and passim ; Ibn Tdhari, Baydn , ed. Dozy, 
i. 300 sqq . ; transl. E. Fagnan, i. 433 sqq.\ Ibn 
al-Athir, ed. Tornberg, ix. 387 sqq.\ transl. E. 
Fagnan ( Annales Ju Maghreb et de V Es pa g?ie\ 
p. 456 sqq . ; Elie de la Primaudaie, Documents 
inedits sur V histoire de /’ occupation espagnole 
cn Afrique , in R. Afr 1877; Feraud, Le Sahara 
de Constantine , Algieis 1887; do., Histoire des 
villes de la province de Constantine , Bcrdj bou 
Arre/idj , in Recueil de la Societe archeologique 
de Constantine , xv. ; Carette and Warnier, Notice , 
in Etablissements frangais , 1844; Bouaziz ben 
Gana, Le cheikh el-Arab^ Algiers 1930; Michaud- 
Bellaire et Salmon, Tubus arabes de la vallce 
de V Oucd Lekkous , in Archives tnarocaines , iv. 
58 — 59; G. Margais, Les Arabes en Berberic , 
see index and genealogical table ii. 

(Georges Mar«;ais) 

RIYAL (a.), riydl firandji , from the Spanish 
real (de plata), the name given in the Muslim 
woild to the large European silver coins 
which formed the international currencies of the 
xvibh and xviiith century; the most important w'as 
the Spanish dollar (peso; properly 8 reals) but the 
name was also given to the Dutch, German and 
Austrian dollar, the French ecu and Italian scudo. 
In the late xviiRh and xix th century the Austrian 
Maria Theresia dollar took the place of all its 
rivals and it still circulates to the present day 
around the Red Sea. The name riyal survived 
with it. 

In the currencies of the modern Muslim king- 
doms of the c Irak and the Hidjaz riyal is the 
name of the largest silver coin, the standard being 
that of the Maria Theresia dollar. A riyal was 
also issued by the sultan of Zanzibar in 1880. In 
modern Persia riyal is a money of account: origin- 
ally (1930) 20 riyals = £ I stg. but by the system 
finally adopted in 1933, 100 dinars ~l riyal = 
1 pahlavi = £ 1 stg. (L Allan) 

RIYALA or Riyala Bey, abbreviation of 
rivala-i humdyun kapudanl “captain of the imperial 
[galley-] royal” from the Italian riyale (secondary 
form from reale , abbrev. from galea reale , “the 
royal galley”), a general officer of the Ottoman 
navy who commanded the galley of the same 
name, later “rear-admiral”. There was also a popular 
pronunciation tryala with the prosthetic i frequent 
in Turkish in loan-words with an initial r (cf. 
Hindoglou , p. 1 13 under “contre-amiral” and 
1 P- 457 under “reale ; the form try ala is found as 
j early as Ewliya telebi, viii. 466, „). The Italian 
pronunciation riyale is attested in the Itiniraire 
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de Jerome Maurand d 1 Antibes a Constantinople \ 
(1544), ed. by Leon Dorez, Paris 1901 (we also 
find there exceptionally rialle , reale and realle ). 
For the pronunciation we may compare the Tuikish 
rivala with the Turkish riyal , Ar. rival , for the 
Spanish real ( del plata ), name of a coin [cf. rival]; 
cf. the French “gros royal”, Turk. gruth, k) ndi, 
guruth , mod. kurus “piastre, formerly: ecu” [cf. ( 
ghrush]. Here also we find the prosthetic foim 
i/val (Hindoglou, p. 200, s. v. “ecu”; Aucher gives 
riyal, under “real”). In the west, the Turkish 
word riyala was sometimes transciibed reala , no 
doubt regarded as more correct (Herbette, I’m 
Ambassade ttirque sous le Directoire , Paris 1902, 
p. 238). We cannot see whence comes the spelling 
with an aspirated h (ribald), even in Arabic 
orthography, which we find in Garcin de Tassy, 
Me moire stir les tioms prop res ... in us., p. 87 and 
in Jal under reala (we have perhaps a graphical 
reaction against the hiatus). 

The rank of riyala, as well as those of kapu- 
dana and patrona to be discussed later, was at 
first known among the Turks only as applied to 
officers of the navies of Christiandom (cf. e. g. 
Ewliya Celebi and the Ottoman historians like 
Xa c ima and others). These ranks came into use 
among the Turkish sailors, at first unofficially, in 
the time of Sultan Mehmed IV, 1648 — 1687 (cf. 
below in connection with patrona'). D’Ohsson, un- 
doubtedly by confusion, says that they were used 
in the time of Mehmed II (145 1 — 1481). 
not however find these titles of foreign origin in 
the Tuhfet u l- Hi bar of Hadjdji Khalifa (1656) 
nor in Hezarfenn (d. 1691). It was, it appears, 
under c Abd al-Hamid I (1774 — 1789) that they 
were officially adopted (Mehmed ShukrI, Esfai -l 
bahrtye-t c otjimdmye [1306 = 1890], i. 1 45)- 

We are well informed about the hierarchy of 
the naval high command at this period, thanks to 
the Teshrifat-l kadime , a work of Sahhaflar-Sheikhi- 
zade Es c ad Mehmed Efendi (d. 1848). On p. 102 
sqq. we have a list of the old establishment which 
combined the non sea-going officers of which we 
shall be content to give a list here, and the sea- 
going officers who will be dealt with in more 
detail because the riyala was one of them and 
bore like them a name taken from the Venetians. 

a. General officers of the Admiralty 
(tersane-i c a mire'). 

(All three seem to have had, but perhaps only 
from the beginning of the xixd* century, the right 
to the title of pasha ). 

1. The kapudan-pasha [q. v.] having the rank 
of wezir (dew let hi). He was the Capitan del Mar 
(kapudan-l deryd) or, as was also said, the kapudan 
par excellence. The name kapudan from the Venetian 
eapitan(o) and its modernised form, probably under 
the influence of English, kaptan , was further ap- 
plied to any commander of a ship, small or large, 
foreign or Turkish. (The vowel u in the second 
syllable is due to the influence of the neighbouring 
labial p and Trevoux’s Dictionary gives the inter- 
mediate form “capoutan” under capitan-bacha; cf. 
also Relation des 2 rebellions an ivies a Constan- 
tinople en 1730 et 1731. The Hague 1 737 - P- 2 3 )- 

2. Ter sdne(-i * a mire) eniini a gh a (se c a let l it) “In- 
tendant de P Arsenal” (d’Ohsson), Germ. “Intendant 
des Arsenals” (Hammer), Engl. “Intendant of the 
Marine” (Perry). He took the place of the Grand 


Admiral in his absence. From 1246 onwards: 
mu dir. 

3. Tersdne(-i ft mire) ketkhudasl (fdahyasY) agha 
“Intendant des galeres”, “ Lieutenant of the Arsenal”, 
“Sachwalter des Arsenals”. He was particularly 
concerned with the police of the Admiialty. 

b. Admirals with the title of bey. 

(Except the 4 th , these officers were sea-going 
admirals and took the name, of Venetian origin, 
of the vessels they commanded. The name might 
have the addition of humayun “imperial” in a 
Peisian construction whence the official barbarisms : 
bashtarda-i humayun , kapudana-i humayun , etc. 
The full titles in theory were: bashtarda-i humayun 
kapudan /, kapudana-i humayun kapudan! etc. 

1. Bath tarda , bash tarda , bashdarda-(i humayun) 
— Ital. bastaida, Fr. bastarde or batardelle. This 
was not the largest unit of the fleet. In Turkish 
as in Venetian usage the bastarda was a galley 
larger than the galea s ensile (Turk, kadfrga or 
tektin ), but smaller than the galeazza or galliass 
(Turk, manna) and had a very rounded poop 
“like a water-melon” ( karpuz kicll). Among the 
Turks it contained 26 — 36 oturak or benches of 
5 — 7 rnwett. The one which had the Kapudan 
Pasha on board was called (kapudan-) pasha bash- 
tardad and had 26 — 36 oturak . It was distinguished 
by the three lanterns (fetter) attached to the poop 
in addition to that on the main mast (Tuhf , fob 69 ; 
Djewdet Pasha Tarikh-i , 1 309, p. 13 1). As it 
flew the flag of the Grand Admiral, it was some- 
times (Meninski. Thesaurus, i. 663; Barbier de 
Mevnard) called “Captain” hut we shall see that 
among the Turks this name was given to another 
vessel Chance has willed it that the first syllable 
in the word bash tar da means in Turkish “head, 
chief” but it is difficult to say that the Ottomans 
gave first place to this ship simply as a result of 
a popular etymology. The disappearance of the 
ship propelled by oars resulted in the abolition 
of the bath tarda. Officially disused in 1764. ac- 
cording to d’Ohsson, it was still used from time 
to time on certain ceremonial occasions. The sailing- 
ship (kalyttn, “galleon”) which became the flag- 
ship of the kapudan-patha , was commanded by 
the “Flag-Captain” who, according to d'Ohsson, 
was called in Turkish s invar i kapudan l “captain 
of the ship-commanders” and, according to von 
Hammer {Staatsverf % ii. 493), sandjak kapudan ?, 
Germ. “ Flaggenkapitiin”, cf. Engl, “flag captain”. 
Es c ad Mehmed Efendi calls this officer, probably 
by an archaism, bashtarda(-i) humayun-i pasha 
“(commander of) the imperial bash tarda of the 
(kapudan) pa spa. 

2. Kapudana bey. Kapudana comes from the 
Venetian (galea or nave) capitana “galley or ship 
carrying the leader of a naval expedition, flag- 
ship” (Jal). In France it was called “la capitaine” 
or “capitainesse” but these terms disappeared in 
1669 with the office of general of the galleys, and 
in the French navy pride of place was given to 
the Reale [see below]. On the kapudana which 
took part in the naval battle of Ceshme (1770) cf. 
Jaubert, Grammaire , appendice, p. 3. Kapudana 
and kapudan have often been confused (Hammer, 
Staatsverf 1 , ii. 291; Blochet, Voyage de Curlier de 
Pinon. p. 128: Douin, Navarin, p. 250, 276, 
295, 3 11 )- W e find the full title of kapudana-i 
humayun kapudan! , e. g. in a letter from Mehmed 
c Ali Pasha (of Egypt) to the grand vizier of the 
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29 th Ramadan 1231 (July 1, 1821), register, N°. 4, 
P- 7 *• 

3 Patrona bey. Patrona comes from the Venetian 
(galea or nave) patrona or padrona, Fr. la patronne 
“galley carrying the lieutenant-general or the next in 
command to the chief of the squadron” (Jal). The 
earliest mention of an officer of this rank known 
to us i.s connected with the years 1676 — 1685 (cf. 
Sidjill-i c othmanl , i. 1 1 2, infra). Patrona Khalil, a 
jani>saiy, leader of the rebels who deposed 
Ahmad III in 1730, owed his epithet to the fact 
that he had been lew end on board the Patrona 
( Relation Jes 2 rebellions , p. 8; Engl, transl. in 
Charles Perry, A View of the Levant , London 
1 743, p. 64). — We also find the forms applied, 
it is true, to Christian ships: patoina , patorona , 
batorna , and even botrona (Ewliya Celebi , viii. 
579* 12; >• *04' 7; viii. 447, infra \ p. 446, IO ; 
Hasan Agha, Dj awahir a l- Tawarikh , MS. Bibl. 
Paris, S. T. 506, fol. l6o v — 16 1). All these pro- 
nunciations show that the word was already well 
known, but was finding difficulty in being acclimatised 
in a correct form. 

4. Liman rfisi “captain (admiral) of the port” 
of Constantinople, derm. “Kapitan des Ilafens”. 
He was also commander of the mid-shipmen 
(mandedji). 

5. Liya la bey Riyala comes from the Venetian 
(galea or nave) reale “galley which carried the king 
or princes” (the same name was often also applied 
as an epithet to vessels belonging to the king, 

i. c. to the state, in contrast to privately owned 
ships). For the lexicology of this borrowing from 
the Italian see the beginning of the article. 

At the battle of Lepanto, Don John of Austria, 
Captain of the League, sailed in a Reale. A Patrona 
Reale went astern of the Reale of the Prince 
and of the Capitana of the “General Capitan dell’ 
Armala” of Venice. Except for these two ships, 
none of the 202 vessels of the allies was given the 
name of Reale (Contarini, Histoiia delle cose ... . 
della guert a mossa da Selim Otto mono a' Veneziani , 
Venice 1572, fol. 36'- sqq.). In France the Reale 
also went in front of the Patrone and was the 
first ship of the navy, intended to carry the king, 
princes, the admiral of France or in their absence 
the general of the galleys (Jal). At the conquest 
of Cyprus, in I 57 °i Contarini (Venice 1595) gives 
for 185 Christian ships: 18 capitana , 7 padrona 
and 1 bastar della (no Reale); for the 276 Turkish 
ships: I real (sic) and 29 capitana (these terms 
do not correspond exactly to those of Turkish 
usage of that time). 

It is not explained how the title of Reale came 
to descend among the Turks until it was applied 
to the ship of the admiral of lowest rank. We 
may suppose that they were misled by the second 
meaning of the word Reale [cf. above] or that 
they confused him with the English “rear-admiral”. 

Marsigli ( State Mill tare . . ., 1732, i. 146) mentions 
the Turkish “commandante nella Reale”’ as having 
a higher rank than the gardvan bayhl who was 
in turn superior to the captain of an ordinary 
galley. According to Es c ad Efendi, the riyale came 
before the kaly unlar k l atibi. 

All the officers here mentioned from the kapudan 
pasha to the riyala , were sahib deinek y i. e. they 
had the right to carry, in imitation of their Venetian 
Colleagues, a commander's baton or cane, deinek y 
also called sadefk‘ari c aja (Es l ad Efendi, p. 109, 
7 ) because it was encrusted with mother of pearl 


of different colours [cf. below]. It was what the 
Venetians called the giannetta or cana ( canna ), 
from canna d' India^ “Indian cane”, often taken 
in the sense of “bamboo” from which we also 
have the English word “cane”. They alone wore 
small turbans and fur-trimmed robes (cf. d’Ohsson, 
pi. 228). 

When under t Abd al-Hamid I [q. v.] or later 
under his successor Selim III, the naval hierarchy 
was organised and to some extent modernised, 
three grades of admiral were instituted (indepen- 
dent of the kapudan pasha , who was the Grand 
Admiral or “amiralissimo”). They were: 

1. the kapudana bey “Admiral”. Mehmed Shukri 
regards his rank as equivalent to the more modern 
one of shura-i b a hr lye re'isi “president of the 
Higher Council of the Navy”. He had a fixed 
monthly salary of 4,500 piastres (1 piastre = 3 fres.) 
and in addition received pay for 1,000 men (on 
which he was liable to make various grants) but 
with the obligation to give to the kapudan-pasha 
spices or dja?ize to the value of 4,000 piastres. 
He carried a green cane and had the right to 
have a pennon below the flag on the main mast 
(that of the kapudan-pasha was above). 

2. Patrona bey “vice-admiral” (Mehmed Shukri), 
modern Turkish vis amiral but we also find the 
French equivalent of “guidon” (Sami Bey : Tinghir- 
Sinapian). Salary: 3,500 piastres. Pay of 800 men. 
Diarize to the kapudan-pasha of 3,000 piastres. 
Blue cane. Flag on the fore-mast. 

3. Riyala bey “rear-admiral” (Mehmed Shukri). 
Salary : 3,000 piastres. Pay of 700 men. 

to the kapudan-pasha’. 2,500 piastres. Blue canc. 
Flag on the mizen-mast. 

It may be noted that in theory there was only 
one officer of each of these ranks at one time. 

All three took part in the battle of Navarino 
in 1827 (Douin, Navarin , p. 250 and passim). 
They were under the command of Tahir Pasha 
who had the rank of mlrmiran. He was himself 
patrona but this does not mean duplicating the 
office of the patrona who was subordinate to him 
because the commanders-in-chief of the fleet ( ser c - 
asker or bash-bo gh) were chosen without regard 
to rank. H?z?r-Elyas ( Enderun Tartkhi. p. 481) 
mentions a liman reLsi with the rank of patrona 
in 1826. 

The flag-commander of the kapudan-pasha re- 
tained his functions but seems to have occupied 
a position on the edge of the hierarchy which 
the presence of the Grand Admiral on board some- 
times made unenviable (v. Hammer, Staatsverf 
293 )- 

We do not know at what period these ranks 
were replaced by the more modern terms of mushlr , 
ferik and liwa. The equations of rank varied con- 
siderably. The riyala is regarded as mir alay\ 
mlrmiran , liwa, ferik and even bbindji ferik. It 
is probable that it was necessary to choose a grade 
between these. At Sebastopol in 1854, the Turkish 
fleet was commanded by a patrona , Ahmad Pasha 
(cf. Ahmad Rasim, Tarikk , iv. 2015). 

In Egypt under the Khedives there was for a 
time a riyala pasha in command of the fleet. 

Bibliography. Only d'Ohsson gives definite 
information about the officers mentioned above. 
Bk. viii. of vol. vii. (p. 420—438) ( Tableau de 
1' Empire Othoman\ devoted to the Navy will 
be read with interest. Cf. also I'bicini, Lettres 
sur la Turquie , second ed., Paris 1853, i. 4S4 
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(important); Jouannin, Turqtiie , p. 436. — A 
good history of the Turkish navy has still to 
be written. The archives of the Arsenal of Kasim 
Pasha in Istanbul would probably supply valuable 
information to any one who has the courage to 
undertake the task. (J. Deny) 

ROKAIYA, daughter of Muhammad. 
That he had four daughters by Khadldja is repeated 
by all authorities, but there is no agreement re- 
garding their order, which clearly shows that they 
aroused little interest in the early period. It is 
further suspicious that practically the same story 
is told of two of them, Rokaiya and U mm Kultimm. 
They are both said to have married sons of 
Muhammad’s uncle Abu Lahab [q. v.] but were 
forced by their father to divorce them when Mu- 
hammad began his career as a prophet. Still more 
suspicious is the circumstance that it is told of 
both that the marriages had not been completed 
when the divorces took place (Jam yakun dakhala 
biha ) although some time must have passed before 
there was a breach between Abu Lahab and his 
nephew. If we wish to save the tradition, we must 
assume that the sisters, like c A 3 isha at a later 
date, were betrothed to Aba Lahab’s sons and 
that the divorce took place before the wedding 
was carried through. It is however more probable 
that this story is an invention in order to keep 
the holy family pure from any contamination by 
relatives of the Prophet’s arch-enemy [see also 
umm kulthUm], but the difficulties which this 
involved were not clearly seen. After the divorce 
the fair Rokaiya was married by c Uthman b. 
c Afian and went with him and other Muslims 
to Abyssinia, from which they returned after a 
time. They then went with the Prophet and other 
Muslims to Madina. But when Muhammad was 
preparing for his raiding expedition to Badr, 
Rokaiya fell ill and died before her father returned 
home victorious. After several miscairiages she 
presented c l T thman with a son who however lost 
his life as the result of an accident (a cock pecked 
him on the face). 

B ib lio gr ap hy\ Ibn Ilisham, ed. Wustenfeld, 
p. 121, 208 sq ., 241; Wakidi, transl. v. Well- 
hausen, p. 66, 71, 83; Ibn Sa c d, ed. Sachau, 
viii. 24; Lammens, Fatima et les piles de 


however does not mention it. We still see there 
several remains of the Muslim period, such as a 
remarkable gate in the suburb of San Fiancisco. 
The cathedral of Santa Maria La Mayor has taken 
the place of the great mosque; the ancient citadel 
or Alcazaba of the Nasrid period was destroyed 
in 1808. 

The principal fortress of the district of Takaronna 
was for a long period Bobastro [q. v.] which was 
the headquarters of the rebel c Omar b. Hafsun 
[q. v.]. On the fall of the Umaiyad caliphate of 
Spain, Ronda became the capital of a little in- 
dependent state in the hands of the Berber Banu 
Ifran; among these rulers were Abu Nur Hilal b. 
Abl Kurra b. DunSs who was proclaimed in 431 
(1039) and died in 449 (1058) after having been 
the prisoner of his redoubtable neighbour, the king 
of Seville, al-Mu c tadid [q. v.] Ibn c Abbad, and his 
son Abu Nasr Fatuh, who after having held out 
for some months at the capital of his principality 
was killed at the instigation of the c Abbadid ruler, 
who annexed his state in 450 (1059). Ronda then 
became the residence of a prince of Seville until 
a son of al-Mu c tamid [q. v.], al-Radi, had to sur- 
render it to the Almoravid forces under Garrur 
in 1091. 

Ronda played an unimportant part under the 
Almoravids and Almohads. In the Nasrid period 
[q. v.] it was for some time the appanage of the 
vizier and family of the Banu ’ 1 -Hakim and was 
directly concerned in the internecine fighting of 
this period. It was taken by the Catholic Kings 
after a siege of 20 days on May 20, 1485. 

B ibl i ograp h y : Yakut, Mu dj am al-Buldan , 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 825; Abu ’l-Fida 5 , Takwitn 
al-Bulddn , ed. and transl. Reinaud and de Slane, 
p. 166 — 236; Ibn Battuta, Rihla^ ed. and transl. 
Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv. 363; Ibn al-Khatib, 
Mfyar al-Ik]itiya>\ Fas 1325, p. 34 — 35; do., 
Kitdb A c mal al-A'lam , ed. E. Levi-Provengal, 
Rabat 1934, Index; al-Makkari, Nafh al-Tib 
( Analectes\ Leyden, Index; Dozy, Hist. Mus. 
j Esp new ed , Index. (E. L£vi-Provenqal) 
ROSETTA (Arabic Rashid), a town in Egypt, 
situated at 31 0 24' N T ., 30° 24' E., on the Western 
bank of the Rosetta branch of the Nile (the 
| ancient Bolbitine) about ten miles above its mouth, 


Mahomet , 1912, p. 3 sqq. (Fr. Buhl) 

RONDA (Ar. Runda), ethn. al-Rundi, a town 
in the south of Spain to the north of j 
Algeciras and west of Malaga, 2,400 feet above ; 
sea-level in the centre of a vast mountainous [ 
amphitheatre at the edge of a rocky plateau which 
ends in precipitous walls on the western side and I 
is cut in two by the great natural cleft of the ; 
Tajo 500 feet in depth, at the bottom of which 
runs the torrent here known as Guadalevin ( Wadi 1 
al-Laba?i) and later known as Guadiaro ( Wadi 
^ r o)* Its peculiar position makes it an almost 
impregnable natuial fortress. At the present day ' 
the town is the capital of a partido judicial of j 
the province of Malaga ; it has a population of ; 
n early 21,000 souls. 

The Muslim town of Ronda, which succeeded ! 
the ancient Roman and Visigothic Arunda, was ! 
from the viith to the xvdi centuries always reckoned I 
one of the most important strongholds of Andalusia. 
Under the Umaiyads [q. v.] it was the capital ot ; 
the kura of Takoronna [q. v.]. A number of : 
descriptions of it, unfortunately very brief, have 
been preserved by the Arab geographers ; al-Idrlsi ; 


which is known as al-Armusiya and is dangerous 
to enter. Till the ix*h century a. d., ships sailed 
direct to Fuwa; but owing to the excessive de- 
positing of the silt in this region, Rosetta began 
to take its place during the reign of al-Muta- 
wakkil. In the xiiRh century, however, Abu ’l-Fida J 
remarks that it was still smaller than Fuwa: 
and, in the xiv th , Ibn Dukmak (v. 114) says that 
it was exclusively inhabited by garrison troops 
(ahl hddhihi ’ l-madina kulltihum murabitun). After 
the Ottoman conquest of Egypt in 1517 a. d. and 
the decay of European trade through Alexandria, 
Rosetta became an important centre for maiitime 
trade with Constantinople and the Aegean territory 
of the Turkish Empire. The Viceroy c Ali Pasha, 
in 915 (1509), restored its old khans (warehouses) 
and funduk s (hostelries), built new ones, and 
cleared the silt from its docks. The town continued 
to flourish until Muhammad c Ali [q.v.] reconstructed 
the Mahmudiya Canal for navigation between 
Alexandria and the Nile, and thus diverted the 
course of trade from Rosetta which declined rapidly 
to a mere fishing town with but few* minor local 
industries such as rough cotton weaving, rice, pro- 
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duetion anti oil manufacture. Its population in 
1907 u as only 16,660. 

1 he topography of the town is largely medieval in 
diameter and it still retains many noble buildings 
which mark its past prosperity. Its streets and 
lanes are both nanow and circuitous with only 
one large fiffi market. Till modern times its wall 
was maintained for defence against Arab raids. 
At the mouth of the River, near Korn al-Afrah, 
two castles guarded the waterway entrance to 
Rosetta in the past. Vansleb, who saw these castles 
in May 1672, describes them thus: “one stands 
at the /uM/-&ide of the River, and the other on 
the IVest. That which is about a mile and a half 
from A’osetta is square, encompassed about with 
strong Walls, built according to the old Model, 
having four Towers. One hundred fourscore and 
four Janissaries aie in the Garison . . . The other 
Castle is but a Mosque, befoie it stands seven 
Pieces of Artillery on the Guard: Heie commands 
also an Aga over a Company of Moors , who 
examine all that go in, or out of the City” (, State 
of Ligypt, London 167S, p. 105). 

In history, only few events may be gleaned 
about Rosetta. In 132 (749 — 750) it was the scene 
of a serious but aboitive Coptic revolt; in 307 
(q2o) the c Abbasid fleet of Tai^iis under the admiral 
Shaml routed the North Afiican fleet of c Obaid 
Allah al-Mahdi [4. v.] commanded by a certain 
SuLiman 111 the waters of Rosetta; in I2 iS(i8o 3) 
it witnessed al-Haidisi's victoiy over the combined | 
sea and land forces of the Ottoman Porte; and in 
1222 (1807) it was seized by the English who came 
to help al-Alfi and his Mamluk successors. It 
must also be remembered that in 1799 a. l>. in 
the neighbourhood of the town, Boussard, an j 
officer of the French Expedition, discovered the 
famous Rosetta Stone now in the British Museum. : 
/> i o l : og rap hy : See works already men- [ 

tiuned in aiticles on other Egyptian towns. 

(A. S. Aiiya) 

RU BA b. ai.- c ADJDJADJ ai.-TamImi, an Arab 
poet. The name Ru'ba is more frequent among 1 
men from eastern Arabia than is generally sup- | 
posed. Arabic philologists give many explanations I 
of thi- peculiar name : I am however certain that J 
it is the Persian word > ft bah meaning tt fox”. 
Al-Aimdi in the KitZib al-MiP talif ica 'l-Mukh- j 
taiif mentions three poets of this name (p. 12 1 — ! 
122), but only Ru ha b. al- c Adjdjadj of the tribe | 
of the Baou Malik b. Sa c d b. Zaid Manat b. | 
Tanum became celebrated as a poet of raJjaz - 1 
verses, m which genre he surpassed both his 
father and the latter's ii\al Abu ’i-Nadjm al- ! 
Tdjli. Of his life very little is known. Like his i 
father he spent most of his life in the desert ! 
1 iiaiya) and only came into the towns when 
he sought presents for his panegyrics from the 
great. Born about 65 (6S5). in his middle years ! 
he went about with the armies which were spreading 
the power of Islam. His earliest productions are 
certainly lost, but we have a panegyric (N°. 22) 
on al-Kasim b. Muhammad al-Thakafl, the con- 
queror of Sind, on his return from India in 94 
(713)- As in the following year al-Kasim was 
thrown into prison and murdered, the date of this 
poem is fairly certain. Our poet then travelled in 
Eastern Persia, either as a soldier or a merchant, 
and a further poem by him (N°. 26) is dedicated 
to another governor of Sind, c Abd al-Malik b. 
Kais al-Dhibi who was there about 10 years later. 


Whether he was in Khurasan during the troubles 
that broke out after the death of Kutaiba b. 
Muslim (96 = 71 5) is not clear, but several poems 
are dedicated to individuals who took part in the 
fighting there. His poem attacking ai-Muhallab 
(N°. 27) shows that he was against the Yamanis 
as do his poems in praise of Maslama b. c Abd 
al-Malik who conquered Yazld b. al-Muhallab and 
killed him (102 = 720). But he must have again 
been in eastern Arabia or the c Irak, as is shown 
by his poems on Khalid b. c Abd Allah al-Kasrl, 
Aban b. al-Walld al-Badjali and al-Muhadjir b. c Abd 
Allah al-Kilabi. At a later date, he dedicated poems 
to men who were active in Persia like Muhammad 
b. al-Ash c ath al-Khuza c i who was in Kirman in 
129 (747) and particularly Nasr b. Saiyar, who 
failed to put down the rising of Abu Muslim and 
died in 131 (749). A poem (N°. 41) is dedicated 
to the last Umaiyad caliph Marwan b. Muhammad 
of whom he still hopes that he will conquer all 
his enemies. 

As he had in this way shown his attachment to 
the Umaiyads, it is no matter for surprise that Ru'ba 
did not feel his life safe when he was summoned 
before Abu Muslim. Of the audience we only 
know that Abu Muslim showed himself a connois- 
seur of Arabic. Two poems in praise of Abu 
Muslim are to be found in Geyer’s Mac ht rage 
(Diiambs 4 and 6). Several other poems in praise 
of members of the new dynasty have survived; 
one (N°. 55) is dedicated to Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Saffah 
and two to his uncle Sulaiman b. C AB (Nrs. 45 
and 47), and the latest poems of Ru’ba are in 
praise of al-MansUr, who succeeded his brother as 
Caliph in 136 (754) (N°. 14 and Diiamb 8). He 
was then an old man and is said to have died 
in 145 (762). 

All Ru’ba’s poems are in the radfaz metre; the 
few verses in other metres ascribed to him I have 
found to be by other poets and wrongly attributed 
to him. He had learned the art from his father, 
whom he even accuses of having taken credit for 
his poems when Ru’ba began to write, and we 
actually have a poem by Ru’ba against his father 
(N°. 37). From his father he also inherited a 
fondness for unusual words and his poems are 
among the most difficult in the Arabic language, 
as they are full of words which are never or only 
very larely found in other poets. One even suspects 
that for the sake of effect the poet coined new 
words which did not previously exist. He is fonder 
than any other poet of a kind of alliteration or, to 
be more accurate, an accumulation of a number 
of forms from the same verbal root. No one 
can make this sort of thing beautiful and Ru’ba’s 
poems have probably survived only because the 
lexicographers found them a rich quarry for un- 
known words. A proof of this is the number of 
lines from his poems which are quoted in the 
great dictionaries, and in the Lis an at- c Arab , for 
example, run to several thousands. 

It is no wonder then that the learned men of 
ai-Basra and, less often, of al-Kufa visited him to in- 
crease their knowledge of the l ugh a until he became 
tired of them. \Ye even find that Ibn Khalawaihi in 
his I'rab tkalathln Sura quotes Ru’ba for readings 
of the Kur’an which have no other justification 
that they are different from the known readings. 

| Ru'ba simply claimed to know better. & 

j Ru ' ba had two sons > c Abd Allah to whom two 
poems are dedicated (20 and 56), and c Ckba who 
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also wrote poems in the same metre as his father 
(Djahiz, Bayan , i. 23; Ibn Kutaiba, Shfr : Mar- 
zubani, Muwashshah , p. 21S and 366 ; Ibn Rashlk, 
t Umda , i. 136). 

Ru’ba’s poems were collected by several scholars, 
among them Abu c Amr al-Shaibam, Ibn al- c Arab! 
and al-Sukkarl, of whom the two last named are 
probably represented by the surviving manuscripts 
(cf. Diiambs 40 — 44). The contents of these manu- 
scripts have been edited by Ahlwardt (Berlin 1903), 
unfortunately without the commentasy which is 
absolutely necessary for the poems of Ru’ba, and 
in the alphabetical order of the rhymes which makes 
it difficult to recognise the original arrangement 
of the collection. As this edition was incomplete, 
Geyer in 1908 published in a collection of several 
radjaz poets eleven further poems with the com- 
mentary under the title Altarabische Di/amben. 
Ahlwardt had in his editions of other poets added 
a collection of verses which he had found in various 
works quoted as by Ru'ba. This collection was 
extended by Geyer in his Beitrd^c sum Diwdn 
cles Rii bah ( S . B. Ah. IVieu , vol. clxiii., 1910). 
Even then there remain lines attributed to Ru J ba 
which have escaped both editors, while many lines 
are not by Ru’ba but belong to other poets. Con- 
fusion seems to have begun at quite an early 
date between the poems of Ru’ba and those of 
his father al- c Adjdjadj. Ahlwardt also published 
a complete German translation of the whole Diwan 
in rhyme. The value of this translation is un- 
fortunately small as it is really only a paraphrase 
and does not help us with the difficulties of the 
Arabic text. 

Bibliography. Biographical notices on 
Ru’ba are found in Djumahi, Tabakat , ed. Hell, 
p. 147 (where unfortunately the MSS. have a 
lacuna); ibn Kutaiba, Kitdb al-Shi c r. ed. de Goeje, 
p. 376- — 381; Marzubanl, Muwashshah, p. 219; 
Kitab al-Aghdni, xxi. 84 — 91; Ibn Khallikan. 
ed. Cairo 1310, i. 187. — Lines by Ru’ba are 
quoted in large numbers in all the large dictionaries. 

(F. Krenkow) 

RUBA'I, quatrain (plural rubdiyat. from 
the Arabic rubdi , “quadripartite”). Its fundamental 
characteristics have already been defined (cf. the 
article c arUd, i., p. 470b ; on p. 468b sq. are given 
the forms of Arabic popular songs in quatrains). 
It consists of two distichs {bait) or four hemistichs 
(misra') rhyming together with the exception of 
the third ( aaba ), the third being called khasi 
(“castrated”); the two hemistichs of the first bait 
(miisarrtd) must rhyme. The ruba c i in which the 
four hemistichs have the same rhyme is found 
particularly among the old poets (cf. c Cnsurfs 
Rizvan). The ruba c I lends itself to every kind of 
inspiration. According to one theorist, the first 
three hemistichs serve as an introduction to the 
fourth which ought to be sublime ( buland), subtle 
{l a (if) 

or epigrammatic {tiz). According to E. G. 
Browne (Lit. Hist, of Persia , i. 472), the ruba c i 
is “almost certainly the oldest product of the 
poetical genius of Persia”. The Persian philologists 
attribute the invention of this metre to a child 
playing at nuts with its playmates: one of the 
n uts having fallen out of the hole by a rebound 
then fallen back rolling, the child called out 
gkaltan ghalfan hanit razvad ta bun-i gazi\ “rolling, 
rolling it goes to the bottom of the hole”. According 
to the Tadhkira of Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, p. 30), 
the child was the son of the emir Ya c kub b. Laith 


the Saffarid and the officials of the court recognised 
in this hemistich a variety of hazadj : “they added 
a second hemistich (misra* ) to it with the same 
scansion, then a second line (bait) which they 
called du-baiti (“poem in two verses”); but some 
scholars, considering that it consisted of four 
hemistichs (mis re?) adopted the name ruba c i and 
Rudaki was the first to excel in it” (it should be 
noted that Asadi’s dictionary Lughat-i Pars , ed. 
Horn, quotes two ruba c I by poets at least as old: 
Abu ’ 1 -Mu 3 aiyad, p. 68 and Shahid, p. 112). The 
anecdote is again found in a work written in 1220 
(nearly three centuries before Dawlatsljah), the 
Mudjajn fi Mahayit* Ashhai * ’ l- c Adjam of Shams-i 
Kais (ed. Mlrza Muhammad and Browne, p 88): 
one holiday, in a street of Ghaznin, the poet Rudaki 
(“at least I believe so”, says the author) was watching 
some children playing at nuts : a boy of ten to 
fifteen improvised the same hemistich in the same 
conditions. “These words seemed to the poet to be 
a suitable metre, a pleasing poetical form : he 
consulted the rules of prosody and recognised in 
it one of the derivatives of the hazadj ; ... on 
account of the high place which it held in his 
eyes, Rudaki confined himself to two lines (bait) 
for each poem;... as the inventor of the metre 
was a young and innocent boy (/ur), Rudaki called 
the metre tarana ” (cf. Horn, Grundy, der neu- 
persischen Etymol . , N°. 382 and n. 3 : Nizami’s 
hemRtich is no doubt quoted from the Farhang-i 
Diahangi) i : bar tarana tarana-i migoft , “every 
young man was singing verses”). The Haft Kulzitm 
describes tarana as the ruba c I of which the four 
hemistichs (misrab) have the same rhyme (which 
is at least disputable). According to Shams-i Kais 
(1 op.cit ., p. 90), “the connoisseurs of poems set to 
music (malhundt) called ta/ana the ruba c i set to 
music and du-baiti the ruba c I without music, because 
it had no more than two lines; the arabicised 
Persians (mustcLriba) called the iuba c i the du-bait , 
because in Arabic the hazadj has four mafa c i/un 
[while in Persian it has eight] ; each line of this 
[Persian] metre makes two Arabic lines [in other 
words: a Persian tnisrak is equal to an Arabic 
bait]. From the fact that the metrical change used 
in this metre did not exist in Arabic poetry, 
Arabic was not written in this metre, but now 
the modern poets use it freely. Arabic ruba c I have 
become common in Arab lands”. On this point in 
his Dumyat al-Kasr (Aleppo 1349, p. 174), al- 
Bakharzi (xi th century; q. v.) says that his father 
repeated several Aiabic ruba c I to him; these may be 
reckoned among the earliest in this language. In 
the Saldjuk period the vogue of the ruba''! seems to 
have reached its height. Rawandl (Rabat al-Sudur , 
ed. Muhammad Ikbal, p. 344) says a piopos of 
a man of letters of Hamadhan : “He was called 
Nadjm (al-Dln) Dubait! ; he possessed wealth 
which he lavished on men of talent ; with an inkwell 
and a pen he put into writing all ruba c I that he 

found; he left neither property nor furniture; ... his 
heirs shared 50 mann of manuscripts containing 
dii-baitis'\ No Persian metre admits of so many 
variations. Indeed, the theorists number 24 types 
of ruba c I derived, half from the hazadj-i akhram , 
half from the hazadj-i akhrab (the latter more 
pleasing to the ear, according to Shams-i Kais). 
The Khurasanian philologist Hasan Rattan divides 
these two series into two trees (shadjara) which 
figure in the treatises on prosody (Shams-i Kais, 
p. 92; Blochmann, Prosody of the Persians , p! 68) 
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and uhich clearly show the variations ( azdhif ) of 
the hazadj muthamman siilim (nlaf if tlun, 8 times), 
hour different metres may figure in the four 
hemistichs of ruba'i. Shams-i Kais thus explains 
the mechanism of this poetical form : “The beginning 
of the hemistichs of the du-baiti is maf'ulu (called 
akkralj or map 'uhtn (called akhram). When the 
hist fout is mnfftlu, the second becomes mafd'Uun 
(. sdhm ) or mafd'Uun ( makbud ) or mafdilu ( makfuf ); 
when the first foot is maf ulun , the second becomes 
i/.af'iilitn or uiafiilu or f a'ilitn (this last ashlar ). 
When the second foot is mafd'Uun or mafTtlun , 
the third becomes maf'ulun or maf'ulu ; when 
the second foot is mafa ilun or Jd'ilun or maf'ulu, 
the third becomes mafd'Uun or mafa'ilu. The 
(last) foot which follows maf a'llu n or maf'ftlun 
becomes fa’’ ( abtar ) or even fab (azall)\ that 
winch follows mafd'ilu or maf'ulu becomes fa* Til 
(i ahtam ) 01 even fa'al (madjbuby' . Further, according 
to Shams-i Rais, some poets have written mukatta'dt \ 
(pieces of several lines) in this metre, e. g. Abu 
Tahir Khatuni (from whom he quotes a passage); 
F'arrukhi also deliberately composed a kasida [q. v.] 
in the Ju-baiti metre, sometimes retaining the 
same rhyme in the two hemistichs so that several 
rubah can be taken from it. It may be recalled 
that the fotniula la hawk 1 toa-ld kuivioat a ilia j 
In 'llah {maf ulu majd'ilu mafd'Uun fa') was used ! 
as misrd' m certain quatrains (quoted by Agha 
Ahmad ‘All, Risdla-i I'arana. ed Blochmann, 1S67, : 
p. 9). Most Persian poets composed ruba‘i in the 
metres mentioned. Some owe their fame to this 
metre: Aim Sa‘id [q.v.]: ‘Umar-i Khaiyam; Baba 1 
Afdal al-Din KasJiani (ed. Sa‘id Nafisi, Teheran 
13x1 = 1933 )- A collection of them is attributed 
to Djalal al-Din Rumi (Statnbul 1312, 400 p.). ; 
On the other hand, the name ruba‘i is wrongly 
but traditionally given to the quatrains of Baba 
Tahir [q. v.] in kaza.jj musaJaas mahdhuf ( ma - 
Jd'ilun mafd'Uun J a' fillin') and other quatrains 
111 dialect (fahlaioiydt ; cf. H. Kohi KirmanI, 
Taidniha-yi rnilli , Teheran 1310); these are really 
kafr'. On the quatrain in Arabic, cf. Dozy, Supple- 
ment, s. v. dti-baiP, Ben Cheneb, Tuhfat al-Adab 
fi Mitdn Ash'dr al-'Aiab (Algiers 1928, p. 113- 
117); in Turkish: Gibb, Ottoman Poetry , i., p. 88 ; 
in Hindustani: Garcin de Ta>sy, Lilt. hinJouie, 2 nd 
ed , i., p. 36 — 37 and his edition of the Diiodn 
of Wall (passim). 

Bibliography. In addition to the reference 
already given: Shams-i Kais (op. cit ., p. 33S) ; 
Garcin de Tassy, Rhetorique et Prosodie , 2 nd 
ed. 1S73, p. 339 sqq.\ Iiuckert, Grammatik , 
Poetik and llhztorik der Ferstr , 1874, p. 65. 

_ _ (Henri Masse) 

RUDAKl, Aiir ‘Ann Allah Dja eak b. Ml'- 
11 vmmad r. HakIm b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Adam, 
a native of Riidak in the vicinity of Samarkand..,; 
he is said to have been the first good poet in 
the Persian language...; according to al- 
Bal'ami, vizier of Isma il b. Ahmad, emir of Khurasan, 
he had no equal among either Arabs or Persians; 
he died at Rudak in 329 (940-941) (Sam'ani, 
Amah , in G.M.S. fol. 262: similar text in E. 
G. Browne, Hand-List of Muhammadan MSS. in 
the University of Cambridge , N°. 701). To be 
more accurate. Rudaki was born and died at 
Bannudj (\akut, Mu'Jjam , s. v.) near Rudak. 
Some writers wrongly say that his takhallu f came 
from his skill in playing the lute (rud, rudak). 
In any case the pronunciation RUdagi should be 


abandoned. We know few details of his life. From 
scattered allusions in his poems, it seems that 
Rudaki left his native village to go to Bukhara 
to the Samanid amir Nasr b. Ahmad, whose pane- 
gyrist he became. Later he accompanied the amir 
to Badghis and Herat. There is located the in- 
cident, recounted by several biographers, of the 
courtiers desirous of returning to Bukhara to spend 
the winter there begging Rudaki to use his in- 
fluence with the amir Nasr; the poet composed 
his famous poem (“The scent of the river Mulyan" 
etc.) which decided the prince to return at once; 
richly rewarded, Rudaki returned to Samarkand, 
travelling sumptuously. Two verses attributed to 
Rudaki refer to journeys to Sarakhs and to Ntshapur. 
The poets Adlb Sabir and SuzanI allude to a 
certain ‘Aiyar, the favourite slave of Rudaki. The 
biographers say that he was born blind, but a 
number of his verses which describe in glowing 
colours the beauties of the sensual world (quoted 
in Nafisi, p. 550 sqq.f prove that he lost his 
sight at an advanced age; it has been supposed 
that the blindness was caused either by a clumsy 
oculist or was a reprisal on the proteges of the 
vizier Bal'ami. Rudaki, banished from the SSmanid 
court on the dismissal of the vizier (326), is said 
to have retired to his native village; from this 
period (his three last years) date the verses in 
which he regrets his youth and his brilliant past 
(Nafisi, p. 561). In his earlier days, according to 
his biographers and the allusions of later poets, his 
talents had considerably enriched him. Following 
Abu Sa'id Idrisi (d. 405), author of a history of 
Samarkand, Sam'ani says that Rudaki was buried 
at Bannudj, “behind the garden of the village’’; 
he adds that pilgrimage used to be made to it 
(which proves his fame after death). According 
to some writers, Rudaki wrote 1,300,000 bait six 
| mathnawi (the Farhang-i Diahdnpiri mentions 
one of them: Dawrdn-i dftdb ) in addition to his 
diiodn of lyrics; on the other hand, Tha'alibi, 
FirdawsI and others agree in saying that he put 
the Kalila loa-Dimna [q. v.] into verse from a 
translation into Persian prose by order of the 
Samanid emir Nasr. Of his works only a few 
fragments remain. E. Denison Ross (J. R. A.S., 
1924, p. 609 sqql) has shown that the edition of 
the Diwdn of Rudaki (Teheran 1315) consists 
chiefly of the poems of Katran of Tabriz [q. v.] 
who lived a century later. Does this confusion 
come from the name Nasr, borne by the patron 
of both poets aDd figuring in their panegyrics ? E. 
D. Ross agrees that this attribution took place early 
to supply the loss of the poems of Rudaki, whose 
fame had remained. Hasan Razi b. Lutf Allah in his 
tadhkira entitled Maikhdna (finished in 1040) says 
he had examined some twenty copies of Rudaki’s 
Diiodn and only attributed a dozen kasidas and 
20 quatrains after collation to Rudaki, the remainder 
to Katran. In all, according to Ross, we may 
attribute to Rudaki the authorship of the following : 
I. the isolated verses quoted in the Lughat-i Furs 
of Asadl (ed. Horn, p. 18—19); 2. six distichs 
from the translation of the Kalila quoted in the 
Tuhfat al-Muliik ( J.R.A.S . , 1924, p.638); 3. four 
pieces quoted by Baihaki ( J.R.A.S ., loc. cit., p. 639) ; 
4. the 29 quotations in Shams-i Kais (Mu'Jjam, 
ed. Mirza Muhammad and Browne, index); 5. the 
famous ode on the river Mulyan (Nizamr'Arudi, 
Cahar Makdla , transl. Browne, p. 33); 6. the 
kasida, N® 6 in Ethe’s collection (Riidagi, der 
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Samanidendichter , in N.G.W. Gott ., 1873, p. 696), the pulpit mosque of the district was in Karadj, 
a poem of poignant melancholy, in which we find known as Karadj Rudhrawar to distinguish it from 
the name of the rdwl of Rudaki (cf. y. R. A. S., the same place near Ispahan, Karadj Abl Dulaf. 
p. 635, and Jackson, p. 42); 7. the eleven quo- Barkiyaruk in 495 (1101 — 1102) went from 
tations in ‘Awfi’s Lubdb al-Albdb (ed. Browne, Rudhrawar via Mardj Karategin to Sawa (Ibn al- 
index); 8. the very beautiful bacchic poem of 94 Athir, xi. 137). Hamd Allah al-Mustawfl calls the 
bait (recognised as authentic by E. D. Ross and district Rudarud with the towns of Sirkan and 
Mirza Muhammad Kazwini, publ. in y.R.A.S., 1926, Tuwi. On modern maps we still find Sirkan at 
p. 213 sqq.). Some have said that Rudaki is the the southern base of the Alwand, and Tuwi after 
oldest poet of Iran, although we know of pre- which the district is now called, a little farther 
cursors at least half a century earlier. His bio- south. 

graphers say that he knew the Kur 3 an by heart Not far from the village of Rudhrawar, i. e. 
and wrote verses in his eighth year. In any case, presumably of Karadj, was a village called Mushkan 
his knowledge of the language is evident from the (al-Saiyid al-Murtada, Tadj a/- c Arus, Cairo 1307, 
many quotations from him in the Persian lexico- vii. 178; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter , v. 552). 
graphers (the Lughat-i Furs quotes him oftenev than The present ruins of Rudilawar (De Morgan, 
any other poet). HadjdjI Khalifa credits him with Mission en Perse , ii. 136) are certainly those of 

a philological work ( Tadj al-Masadir fi 'l-Lughat Karadj, capital of Rudhrawar (Le Strange, East 

al-Furs). One of his verses shows his acquaintance Caliph., p. 197, note 1). 

with Arabic poetry. Shams-i Kais ( 'Mu 1 tit am . p. 88) Bibliography. al-Istakhri, in B.G.A . , i. 

makes him the inventor of the tubal [q. v.] but 197, 199; Ibn Ijawkal, B.G.A . , ii. 258, 262; 

does not assert it definitely. Rudaki holds a place al-Makdisi, B.G.A , lii. 51, 386, 393 sy. ; Ibn al- 

of honour in the panegyric (the genre of Persian Fakih, B.G.A., v. 209, 236; Yakut, Middjam , 

poetry of which the oldest examples have survived). ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 832 ; Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi, 

Later poets recognise him as a master of it (Nafisi, Bombay 1311, p. 152 sq.\ G. Le Strange, The 

p. 597 sqq.)-, he is distinguished for his sincerity Lands of the Eastern Caliphate , Cambridge 1905 

and dignity. In the ghazal [q. v.] ‘Unsurl asserts (1930), p. 197; P. Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter 

his superiority. He was an innovator and excelled nach den arabischen Geographer!, iv., Leipzig 

in bacchic poetry, notably in the already mentioned 1921, p. 502 — 504; v., 1925, p. 519, 552; 

poem (N°. 8), a subject later taken up by Minucihri vii., 1929, p. 927, 941. 

[q.v.]. He is remarkable for his original similes _ _ (E. Honic.mann) 

and paints nature vividly in various aspects. There al-RU DH RA WARI ZahIr al-Din Abu Shudia 1 
are a number of proverbs (Nafisi, p. 612) in the \ Muhammad h. al-IIusain 11. Muhammad b. 1 Abd 
verses attributed to him; other lines are pithy ! Allah b. Ibrahim, an ‘A b b a s 1 d vizier, 
expressions of a moral character. Some later poets : Al-Rudhrawari was born in al-Ahwaz in 437 
inserted verses by Rudaki among their own (Naf Isi, j (1045—1046); his father Abu Ya'Ia al-Husain, 
p. 616). Mu'izzI [q. v.] even tried to imitate the who had died just as he was about to take over 
famous poem on the MulySn (N°. 5), according the vizierate to which he had been appointed 
to Nizami ‘Arudi who, quoting the later piece, j by the Caliph al-Kahm [q. v.] (460 == 1067 — 
proclaims the superiority of Rudaki {Cahdr Makala, 1068), was a native of Rudhrawar, a little town 
transl. Browne, p. 35-36); at a later date on the near Hamadhan. He studied in Baghdad under 
other hand, this poem is vigorously criticised by l the direction of Shaikh Abu Ishak al-Shirazi and 
Dawlatshah (cf. E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, in 471 (1078 — 1079) was appointed vizier by 
ii., p. 16) which clearly shows the evolution of : the Caliph al-Muktadi but dismissed after a short 
literary taste. period of office. After the fall of ‘Amid al-Dawla 

Bibliography. — In addition to the b. Djahir [see IBN DJAHIR 2.] al-Muktadi again 
references already given: Nizami ‘Arudi, Cahdr gave him the vizierate in Sha‘han 476 (Dec. 1083- 
Makdla , transl. Browne, p. 1 13 — 1 14; Rida Jan. 1084), and this time he held office for several 
Kuli Khan, Madjma ‘ al-Fusahdl, i. 236 sqq. ; J years. In Safar or Rabi' I, 484 (April or May 1091) 
Sa'id Nafisi, Ahwdl wa-Akhbdr-i Rudaki, Teheran ! he was dismissed at the instigation of the Saldjuk 
1310; A. W. Jackson, Early Persian Poetry, | sultan Malikshah [q.v.] and retired to Rudhrawar. 
P- 32 sqq. ; E. G. Browne, A Lit. Hist, of j From there he went in 487 (1094) on the pilgrimage 
P ersia, index ; do., The Sources of Dawlatshah .. . to Mecca; in the vicinity of al-Rabadha however, 
"with an Excursus on Bdrbad and Rudagi. in the caravan was attacked by Beduins and al- 
7 -R.A.S., 1899, p. 37 sqq.-, Gr.I.Ph ., ii., index, j Rudhrawari is said to have been the only one 

_ (Hf.nri Masse) | who escaped. He then settled in Medina where 

RUDHRAWAR, a district in al-Djibal he lived till his death in the middle of Djumada II, 
(Media) south of Mount Alwand, halfway between 488 (June 1095). He was buried on the Bakf al- 
Hamadhan and Nihawand. According to Ibn al- Gharkad near the tomb of Ibrahim, the son of 
Fakih, it was a valley in the district of Niha- the Prophet. 

wand, which was three farsakhs in length and Al-Rudhrawari is praised by eastern historians 
formed one of the most pleasing spots in the not only for his piety and devotion to duty, but 
Sasanian empire with its 93 villages all linked also for his eloquence and poetical gifts. He wrote 
U P one another by an uninterrupted stretch of among other works a continuation of the Tadjdrib 
orchards and perennial streams. The principal al-Umam of Ibn Miskawaih [q. v,] ( Dhail Kitdb 
product was a world renowned saffron which was j Tadjdrib al-Umant) containing the years 36S — 389 
exported through Nihawand and also through Ha- ('979-999), edited and translated by Amedroz and 
madhan. There also grew there as a result of the mild Margoliouth, The Eclipse of the c Abbdsid Caliphate, 
climate in the shelter of the mountains on the north, Oxford 1920 — -1921. 

grapes, pomegranates, walnuts, almonds, apples, Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt 

pears and other fruits. According to al-Istakhri, I al-A'ydn (ed. Wustenfeld), N°. 712 (transl. de 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, III. 74 
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Slane, iii. 288 sqq.) ; Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil 

(ed. Tornberg), x. 39, 74 sq., 78, 84, 94, 106, 

in, 123 sq., 156, 1 7 1 , 221; Ibn al-Tiktaka, 

al-J-'akJiri (ed. Derenbuurg), p. 400 — 403. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en) 

RUDJIT (a.), return in the neo-Platonic 
sense, forms the mam subject of the apocryphal 
“Theology of Aristotle”. The question deals mainly 
with the individual souls who have descended or 
fallen into this earthly world of bodies but are 
purified by knowledge and who return to their 
original home, the spiritual world, either in an 
ecstatic condition or after reparation from their 
bodies by death. Mant/L is used alongside of 
rudju'; the verbal forms from radjda are frequently 
employed; connected with these we find a number 
ot expressions, sometimes related in meaning and 
sometimes giving a closer definition. The Arabic 
translators of the “Theology” took their termino- 
Iogy m part from the KuPan and sacred tradition; 
we must however heie confine ouiselves to the 
neo-Platonic meaning and its reception into Islam. 

In a certain sense the doctrine of return is a 
counteipart of the theory of emanation [cf. the 
article FAU> in the Supplement]. Everything comes 
from God and leturns to him! Logos and (soul) 
nut ho*. ate, however, more interwoven here than 
in the doetiine of fetid. There is a general pie- 
supposition ol the purely spiritual substantiality of 
the intelligent soul (nafs natikd) and of its im- 
mortality, which has not only a philosophical 
foundation but is supported by appeal to the age- 
old cult of tombs and ancestors (see “Theology”, 
ed. Dieterici, p. 7 sq.). Orphic-Pythagorean traditions 
and views of Socrates, Plato and Aiistotle are 
combined and harmonised. 

Let us begin with an outline from the “Theology” 
(p. 4 — 8 and passim ). The human, i.e. intelligent 
soul does not feel at home in its association with 
an earthly body. Lying in the filth of matter it 
longs for return to its pure origin. It was once 
a part of the elevated woild soul produced by 
(lod through the intermediary of the intellect Qald). 
N) long as it was in the world-soul its place was 
in the centre of the all. The world-soul has a 
two-fold countenance: on the one side directed 
upwards, it looks to the \ik! and by it to God; 
on the other it turns to the corporeal world which 
emanated from it and is guided by it (cf. “Theology”, 
p. 20). In so far as the world-soul has caused 
the corporeal woild, it knows its product, but as 
a spintual being, it always remains within itself. 
It is however possible that parts of the all-soul 
may turn more deeply to the earthly, form an 
idea of it and demand to be united with it. This 
is the cause of the descent or fall of the individual 
souls ( kubut ; also nuzuP tanazu /, tanazzul etc. = 
(•reek xieese;}. Put as every individual soul par- 
takes of spiritual being and immortal life it can 
never fall completely (cf p. 132): in part it remains 
with itself in the upper world, in part it combines 
with the corporeal world and in part it wanders 
to and fro. Such migrations of the soul are naturally 
to be interpreted in the spiritual sense, i. e. in- 
dependently of time and space. 

The descent of the individual souls differs very 
much in degree The deeper a soul sinks into 
matter, the more it forgets its heavenly origin. If 
it gives way to its passions and desires, it cannot 
rise again to its origin, and even after the separation 
from the body by death, only with great difficulty. 


But the souls that turn away through asceticism 
from the sensual world, prepare themselves by good 
deeds and — this is the most important — purify 
and perfect themselves by love and knowledge, 
can, either in ecstasy (“Theology”, p. 8; cf. thereon 
Massignon, Textes inidits , p. 131 sq . ) or after 
death raise themselves to their origin (su c itd, nuhud , 
irtifa c , tarakkl = Greek cUvoSoq), where they see 
the *akl and through it God himself in light and 
beauty. Plato had already spoken of this elevation 
(e. g. Republic , vii., p. 517 T ° v voyrdv roVov 

fyvMS cxvobov). According to the “Theology”, 
p. 9 sqq.^ Herakleitos, Empedocles and Pythagoras 
also urged the soul to this ascent; the Ikhwan 
al-Safa 3 add Ptolemy, the astronomer, and interpret 
the ascension of Christ and Muhammad’s journey 
to heaven {mfradf) in a spiritual sense. Muslim 
philosophers and mystics did the same. 

After what has been said, it is evident that the 
elevation ( su c iid ) of the soul to its origin (i/a L-asl) 
can be called a return. It is more closely defined 
as a return to its interior, to its own being (iia 
ilhatihi). It is an entering into the self, a becoming 
conscious of one’s own self; not a losing of being, 
not a destruction. The speculative mystics in Islam 
went a great deal farther in this direction. 

According to the “Theology” (p. 18 sqq.), the 
return to the origin or being can only be a state 
(hdl) of the soul, not of the mind. The c akl always 
remains by itself and therefore never needs to 
return to itself; thinking, thinker and thought aie 
always one in its being. When in the Liber de causis 
(ed. Bardenhewer, § 6, cf. § 14) a return to its 
being is predicated of the c a&l, this can only be 
interpreted as an uninterrupted self-consciousness. 

So far the doctrine of the fall and return of 
the soul can be presented as fairly uniform. It shows 
a pessimistic conception of the life of the soul in 
combination with the body. But it also finds an 
optimistic interpretation (“Theology”, p. 10 sq.). 
With Plotinus it is observed that Plato talks another 
language in the Tijtiaeus (cf. p. 28 sqq.) from that 
of the Phaedo , Phaedms and Repttblic. According 
to the Timaeus , God created this beautiful world 
and equipped it in his great goodness with mind 
i^akl) and life (= soul). Not only has he sent the 
all-soul into the world but also our (part-)souls 
so that the world may be as perfect as possible. 
If the individual soul can only conceive the sensual 
world correctly, i. e. as the image of the intelligible 
world, its combination with the physical world 
will not be a misfortune for it. Both worlds have 
come from God, the pure good. The only question 
is, what is the purpose of the soul in this world. 

To this the “Theology” answers (p. 43 sq .) 
that the union of the soul with a body is not a 
final aim for the individual soul. In any case, union 
with the woild soul and the contemplation of the 
W7 and of God gives it a higher bliss for which 
it longs; but first of all it has to prepare itself 
for this. It has a divine task. If it descends into 
the corporeal world, it receives strength from above 
to form and guide a body. Provided it does not 
sink too low, it derives advantage and knowledge 
from it. Its previously dormant strength and the 
nature of this now become known to it. This is its 
very purpose, that it should come to know itself and 
Its origin. The journey through the corporeal world 
IS for it a course of training. Therefore (p. 80) 
he individual soul should not be blamed for leaving 
he spiritual world and coming into this world to 
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adorn it and to reveal its own nature. After it 
completes its work it returns to its origin. 

Both expositions of the fate of the soul, pes- 
simistic and optimistic, have influenced Muslim 
thinkers. With the gnostics, the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 
and many mystics, pessimism predominates, while j 
from Farabi onwards the philosophers are more j 
inclined to optimism. It is to be noted that the I 
terminology of the “Theology” was only partially j 
adopted. Rudju c , for example, is found only when 
from the context neo-Platonic influence can be I 
deduced; but it did not become a proper technical ! 
term. In place of rudju c and mardjf we usually j 
find nufad and c awd which are explained as return j 
in the neo-Platonic sense. 

That the teaching of the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 turns 
almost entirely on the spiritual substantiality of | 
the soul and its immortality is well known. Goldziher 
has often and expressly pointed this out (e. g. 
Vorlesungen , p. 31, 163 and Kora?tanslegnng , 
p. 183 sqq.). The third part of their encyclopedia 
is wholly devoted to the soul (on md Tai ', especially 
rasdil 32 and 38 sq., Bombay ed.). The 38 th 
treatise is entitled: Fi 'l-Bdth zua ’ l-Nushur zua 
’ l-Kiyama'. these are three synonyms for resurrection, 
here interpreted in a spiritual sense. But in other 
parts of this work also (i. 3; ii. 27 — 29;iv. 43 sq.), 
there is much to the point. The famous passage in 
the “Theology” on the Plotinian ecstasy (i. 3, p. 69) 
is quoted, and the pseudo-Aristotelian “Book of the 
Apple” modelled on the Phaedo of Plato is 
mentioned (iv. 2, p. 119 sq.). The value of life 
in the world is, it is true, sometimes recognised 
but the misery of the wandering soul is more 
strongly emphasised. It is frequently pointed out 
that the weak souls cannot help themselves, that 
they require advice and instruction from prophets 
and philosophers in a community of life and belief 
so that they may be put upon the right path of 
return. The principal thing is the gnosis, for what 
food and drink are to the body, knowledge and 
wisdom Qilm and hikma) are to the soul (ii. 27, 
P- 3 I 3 Like the physician Razi and the phi- 
losopher Kindi the Ikhwan chose the Socrates 
of Hellenistic tradition as their first leader; he is 
however not the only one. The individual souls 
require many philosophers and prophets and also 
living guides (generally a late Hellenistic prin- 
ciple). With their help the good, wise soul ad- 
vances to union with the world soul and through 
this with the c akl and God. The union of the 
individual soul with the world-soul, is the minor 
resurrection ( kiyama ); the major resurrection takes 
place when the world soul separates itself entirely > 
from matter and returns to the higher world of 
the spirits and of God (cf. Tj. de Boer, IVijs- 
begeertc in den Islam , Haarlem 1 921, p. 77 sqq., 
esp. p. 98 sqq.). 

The doctrine of the mddd became more com- 
plicated after the theory propounded by Farabi 
and more clearly developed by Ibn Slna of the 
ten spirits of the spheres ( c ukiil ). The individual 
souls endowed with intelligence, according to this, 
do not descend from the world-soul as parts of it, 
but they are, like the bodies of the earthly world, 
products of the last spirit in the series of emanation, 
b e. of the c akl fd z al. The purified soul longs for 
this spirit and its return is in the first place to it. 
Its longing goes further, to come as near as possible 
to God and to become like him, so far as it is 
possible for man. The philosophers are distinguished 


from the speculative mystics by the fact that 
from Farabi to Ibn Rushd the first question they 
put is: How is the union ( ittisal ) of our soul with 
its origin (the z akl fa zc al) possible? The mystics, 
on the other land, however differently their inner 
states and stations aie described, desire nothing 
else than becoming one with God himself ( ittihad ). 

According to Farabi, the soul finds its return 
by the way of right knowledge and pious acts, 
but knowledge is esteemed more highly than deeds. 
Deeds remain in the world but knowledge enters 
into the spirit [cf. the article c amal in the 
Supplement]. 

With the doctrine of the ecstatic conditions of 
the soul Farabi combines in exemplary fashion his 
prophetology, especially in the “Model State”, a 
copy of Plato’s republic, but interpreted in the 
cosmopolitan spiiit of the Stoicv This turns upon 
the harmony of religion and philosophy. The 
agreement is based on the fact that they both 
come from the same source: the difference is 
explained by the fact that the souls of the prophets 
and philosopher take up different attitudes. In 
their ascent in the ecstatic condition to the z akl 
fa zz al the soul of the prophet receives revealed 
truth through its imagination, while the soul of the 
philosopher leceives illuminating wisdom through 
its intellect. But the truth is one and the same, 
so the philosophers down to Ibn Rushd and Ibn 
Sab c iu (viith — xiii^h century), teach, and many 
mystics aie of the same opinion. Cf. Faiabi, Ab- 
handliuigen ed. Dieterici, p. 69 sqq. and Muster- 
staat y p. 46 sqq. 

According to Ibn Siua’s “Division of the Sciences 
of the Mind” (Iks am al-L'lTtm al- z akliya in Tis~ 
Ras'd it, Constantinople, p. 76 sqq.)^ metaphysics 
(with Aristotle here called Theology) presents in 
its fundamental parts (usjil) among other things 
the theory of emanation, but on the other hand 
deals with the doctrine Qilni) of unlad along with 
prophetology as demed or applied parts (furd). 
This means that the theory of /aid possesses a 
higher place than the doctrine uf the return. 

Ibn Slna here again supports Farabi. More 
definitely than the latter he adopts the neo-Platonic 
doctrine of the spirituality and immortality of the 
soul. This is not merely the form of its body, 
as Aristotle taught, of course inconsistently, but 
a spiritual and therefore indestructible substance. 
Against Plato and Pythagoras it is asserted that 
it has no pre-existence in the vorld-soul and does 
not migiate from one body to another. The z akl 
fa^al gives (presumably from an inexhaustible 
supply) a suitable soul to each body that is suffi- 
ciently prepared for it. In a sense one can say that 
it has come into existence, but it will never peiish. 
Farabi was, as Ibn Tufail (Ilaiv, ed. Gauthier, 
p. 11) remarks, somewhat undecided in his opinion 
on the return of all souls, even of the wicked, 
Ibn Sina, on the other hand, not; but both inter- 
preted the rewards and punishments in the next 
world in a spiritual sense, as was also the case 
with the Ikhwan al-Safa 3 . It is also to be noted 
that Ibn Slna, especially in his mystical writings, 
uses terms of a more Sufi character than Farabi. 

Ghazali took over from the philosophers just 
mentioned the doctrine of the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul, without however, at least 
in his principal works, drawing from this its logical 
spiritual deductions regarding the next world. In 
his Tahafut (ed. Bouyges, p. 344 sqq.) he defends 
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the orthodox doctrine of the resurrection of the 
bodies on the last day, while in his esoteric writings 
he speaks in allegoiy after the Sufi fashion (cf. 

I bn Rushd, in Tahafut al-Tahafut , ed. Bouyges, 
p. 5S0 sqq.). Ibn Rushd therefore accuses him of 
contradiction, defends the philosophers and observes 
that the Sufis believe in a spiritual return (maad 
) ii Aunt ) and are still regarded as good Muslims. 
But what is the personal opinion of this philo- 
sopher ? It looks as if he hesitated to come out 
with his real opinion. It must therefore be sought 
in his larger works on metaphysics and psychology 
which have not yet been sufficiently investigated. 
But it is often very difficult to say where the com- 
mentator on Aristotle stops and the philosopher 
begins. This much may safely be said that Ibn 
Rushd more than Farabi and Ibn Sina regards 
the soul as the form of its body. With this its 
spiritual substantiality and individual immortality 
would disappear. 

Bibliography', given in the article: cf. 
also Asia Palacios, Abentnasarra y su escuda , 
Madrid 1914, esp. p. 40 sqq., HO sqq.; do., 

I. a Escatologia viusulmana en la Divina Comedia , 
Madrid 1919, p. 58 sqq.; I. Madkour, La place \ 
d' al- Farabi dans Vecole philosophique musulmane , i 
Paris 1934, esp. p. 122 sqq . and 181 sqq.; see 
also art. tasawnvuf, infra, vol. iv., esp. p. 739 sq. 

_ (Tj. de Boer) 

RUH. [See Nafs.] 

RUH b, HATIM B. KabIsa, governor of 
Ifrikiya, was appointed to this high office by 
the caliph Harun al-Rashld in 171 (787). Under 
al-Mansur he had been hadjib , then governor of 
al-Ba^ra; then he was appointed by al-Mahdf 
successively governor of al-Kufa, Sind, Tabaristan 
and Palestine. He must have been advanced in 
>ears when Harun al-Rashid sent him to Ifrikiya 
in the year after his accession to the throne. He j 
belonged to the family of al-Muhallab, which had ! 
already sent two governors to the same province I 
and wa.s to supply two more after him. “It seems | 
that at this peiiod the caliph thought of entrusting ; 
the affairs of Ifrikiya to a vassal family” (Vonder- | 
heyden). The governorship of the Muhallabids ! 
which preceded that of the Aghlahids, was very j 
successful. The rebel Berbers appeared to be finally ! 
overcome and the Khandji agitation was suppressed; j 
so satisfactory was the position that Ruh b. Hatim j 
when he arrived at Kairauan in Radjab 1 7 1 (Dec. ; 
7S7 — Jan. 788) had no serious difficulties to face. 
Besides, he had brought with him new contingents 
of the djund , 500 horsemen, who weie joined soon 
after by 1.500 others brought by his son Kabisa. For 
the three years of his governorship, the country 
was peaceful. Ruh even succeeded in concluding ' 
a peace with c Abd al-\Vahhal> [q. v.], the Rustamid I 
imam of Tahert. The authors who are our authorities 
upon him, notably Abu 'l- c Arab and Ibn c Idhari, | 
make special mention of his generosity, his stoicism ( 
in face of adversity and of his skill in disarming ■ 
his opponents. 

As he was showing signs of senility, the post- 
master and a ka 3 id of the province requested the 
caliph to appoint a successor to him secretly, 
who could take his place if necessary. Following 
their advice, HarUn al*Rashld appointed Nasr b. 
Habib. Ruh b. Hatim died on 19 th Ramadan 174 
(Feb. 3, 791), and his son Kabisa was formally 
recognised as his successor in the great mosque 
of Kairawan. But the postmaster and the ka 3 id 


informed Nasr, the governor designate, and Kabisa 
had to give way to him. 

Bibliography. Abu ’l- c Arab and Muhammad 
al-Khushani, Classes des savants de V Ifrikiya, 
ed. and transl. Ben Cheneb, passim; Ibn c IdharI, 
al-Baydn al-mughrib , ed. Dozy, i. 74—75; transl. 
E. Fagnan, i. 100-101; al-Nuwairl (appendix to 
Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berber es, transl. de Slane, 

i. 387—388); Vonderheyden, La Berberie orientals 
sous la dynastic des Be?iou ’ l-Aghlab, p. 8 — 9. 

(G. Mar^ais) 

al-RUHA\ [See Orfa.] 

RUHI, is the ?nakhlas m of the historian, whose 
work was until 1925 known only from the references 
in c All’s [q. v.] Kitnh iil-Akhbar and in Miinedj- 
djimbashi [q. v.]. J. H. Mordtmann (A/. 0 . G. ii., 
129 sqq.) was the first to identify by conclusive 
arguments several manuscripts of the anonymous 
original work. They tell us practically nothing about 
the personality of the author and it is only a 
hypothesis (cf. F. Babinger Die frithosmanischen 
Jahrbiicher des Urudsch , Hanover I 9 2 5 i P* 
that connects the historian Ruhi with a certain 
Ruhi Fadil Efendi who, like Muhyl al-Din Djamall 
(cf. F. Babinger, G.O.JV., p. 72 sqq.'), was a son of 
Zenbilll c Ali Efendi, distinguished himself as a 
poet and died young, in 927 (1528) it is said. 
As he is also called Ruhi Edrenewi, i. e. Ruhi of 
Adrianople, this hypothesis may be correct. But 
elsewhere (cf. Sehi, Tedhkire , p. 1 27), this Ruhi 
Fadil Efendi is said to have been born and to 
have died in Stambul. 

The history of Ruhi entitled Tewarikh-i Al-i 
( 'Othnian is written in a simple style and divided 
into two parts {kism). The author calls the first 
mebadi , i. e. beginnings, the second metdlib , i. e. 
elucidations. The first part falls into two sections 
of a general nature, the second contains eight 
chapters each of which describes the reign of one 
sultan. The chronicle was written in the reign of 
Bayazld II (1481 — 1512) and ends in 917 (beg. 
March 31, 15 11). Ruhl’s work has not been further 
investigated nor is there a critical edition of the 
text, which could easily be prepared from existing 
old and good manuscripts (Berlin, Oxford, Algiesr ; 
cf. F. Babinger, G. O. W ., p. 43). It is clear 
however that Lutfi Pasha’s [q. v.] Chronicle is 
dependent on that of Ruhi. 

Bibliography'. I si., xiii., 1591 M.O.G . , 

ii. 129 sqq. (J. H. Mordtmann); F. Babinger, 
G.O.W. , p. 42 sq. — In addition to Sehi, the 
following mention men named Ruhi : LatifI, 
Tedhkire , p. 172 and Mehmed Thureiya. Sidjill-i 
1 otJimani , ii. 42 1. Cf. Brusalf Mehmed Tahir, 
c Othmanli Midelliflerl , iii. 54. 

(Franz Babinger) 

RUKN al-DAWLA, Abu c AlT al-Hasan b. 
BUye, second in age of the three brothers 
that founded the Buyid dynasty [q. v.]. 
His fortunes followed those of the elder brother 
c Ali (later c Imad al-Dawla [q. v.]) up to the latter’s 
occupation of Fars in 322 (934); Rukn was then 
given the governorship of KazarUn and other 
districts. But shortly afterwards he was forced by 
the c Abbasid general Yakut, at whose expense 
the Buyid conquest of Fars had been made, to 
seek refuge with his brother; and when Yakut 
was in turn defeated by the Ziyarid Mardawldj 
u* V former overlord against whom 

they had revolted, <Imad, who then found it 
advisable to conciliate Mardawldj, sent Rukn to 
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him as a hostage. On Mardawtdj’s assassination 
in the following year (323 = 935), Rukn escaped 
and rejoined c Imad, by whom he was supplied 
with troops to dispute the possession of the Djibal 
with Mardawidj’s brother and successor, Washm- 
glr. Rukn succeeded at the outset in taking Isfahan ; 
but the first round of his contest with Washmglr 
ended in Rukn’s ejection from that city in 327 
( 939 )i when he again fled to Fars. 

In the next year Rukn's help was sought by 
his younger brother al-Husain (later Mu c izz al- 
Dawla [q. v.]), who had meanwhile set himself 
up in KhQzistap, against the Barldls [q.v.]; where- 
upon Rukn, being now possessed of no territory, 
attempted to take Wasit but was obliged to retire 
when the caliph al-Radi [q. v.] and the amir 
Badjkam [q. v.] opposed him. Almost immediately 
afterwards, however, he succeeded in recovering 
Isfahan, owing to Washmgir’s championship of 
Makan b. Kakuy in a quarrel with the Samanid 
Nasr b. Ahmad [q. v.] ; and when the latter ruler 
died in 331 (943), Rukn, who had meanwhile 
supported the Samanid cause, was able to drive 
Washmglr as well from al-Raiy, of which he had 
momentarily regained possession on the retirement 
of the Samanid general Ibn Muhtadj. 

With al-Raiy Rukn gained control of the whole 
Djibal; and but for two short intervals (of about 
a year in each case) retained it for the rest of 
his days. Up to 344 (955 — 956), however, his 
position was highly precarious. For not only 
Washmglr, but also the Samanids continued to 
challenge it. It was only by playing them off 
against each other and sowing dissensions between 
the Samanid princes and the officers they sent 
against him that Rukn was able to maintain it. 
Even so (as indicated above) he was driven from 
al-Raiy, and his representatives were expelled from 
most parts of the province, once in 333 (944 — 
945) and again in 339 (950 — 951), in each case 
by Samanid forces. Indeed he was obliged in the 
end to become the Samanids 1 tributary (at least 
two agreements for the payment of tribute being 
recorded); it was on this basis that he first made 
peace with them in 344 (955 — 956) as again in 
361 (971 — 972). In the course of his long contest 
with Washmglr, who, until he was killed in an 
accident in 357 (968) never ceased to intrigue 
with the Samanids against him, Rukn on several 
occasions invaded Tabaristan and Gurgan, but was 
unable to incorporate these provinces permanently 
in his dominions. And though in 337 (948 — 949), 
after he had defeated an attempt on al-Raiy made 
by the Salarid Marzuban b. Muhammad, whom 
he took prisoner, he gained control of southern 
Adharbaidjan, his ejection two years later from 
al-Raiy itself [see above] naturally cost him this 
as well. 

Rukn received his lakab simultaneously with 
bis brothers in 334 (945 — 946), on Mu c izz’s entry 
into Baghdad; and on c Imad’s death in 33^(949:? 
succeeded him as head of the family and amir 
al-umara ? (though this title was also held by 
Mu c izz). The last two years of his life were rendered 
unhappy — so much so that he never recovered 
from the shock induced by the news — owing 
to the conduct of his son, c Adud al-Dawla [q. v.], 
in taking advantage of an appeal for help sent 
by Bakhtiyar [q. v.] (son of Mu c izz and his suc- 
cessor in the rule of al- c Irak), to imprison the 
Matter, and, in conjunction with Rukn’s own wazir 


! Abu ’ 1 -Fath Ibn al- c Amid [q. v.], who had been 
i sent likewise with a force to Bakhtiyar’s aid, to 
i seize that province for himself. And though c Adud 
! obeyed his command to release Bakhtiyar and 
return to his government in Fars, Rukn was only 
with difficulty persuaded to visit c Adud in 365 
(975 — 976) at Isfahan, in order to ensure that by 
receiving a confirmation of his appointment as 
heir, he should succeed without dispute. Rukn 
: died at al-Raiy in Muharram of the next year 
(September 976). 

Rukn al-Dawla was fortunate in his employment 
of the remarkable 1 vazit Abu ’l-Fadl Ibn al- c Amid 
[q. v.] from 329 (941) for thirty yeais until his 
death in 359 (970), though, as that minister him- 
self complained (see Miskawaih), he was prevented 
by the prince’s lack of royal blood and of culture 
from governing properly. Rukn (so he said) was 
in fact no more than a predatory soldier, who 
could secure the allegiance of his supporters only by 
means of largesse, and was not able to forgo revenue 
in the expectation of subsequently increasing its 
yield. On the other hand he is said to have been 
just and humane towards his troops and his sub- 
jects, and gave proof — especially in connection 
with the episode of c Adud al-Dawla mentioned 
above — of a tender sense of honour. 

Bibliography : Miskawaih, Tadjarib al - 
Umam ; Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, viii. ; Ibn Khal- 
likan, Wafayat al-A'yan , transl. de Slane, i. 407; 
Mir Kh w and, Rawdat al-Safa ? (in Wilken , 
Mirchond' s G esc hi elite der Sultan c aus dent 
Geschlechte Bujeh)\ Kh w and Amir, Habib al- 
Siyar (in Ranking, History of the Minor Dynasties 
of Persia ); Ibn Khaldun, ^ l bar, iv. 

(Harold Bowen) 

RUKN al-DIN, Sulaiman II b. KIlIej 
Arslan II, a Saldjuk ruler in Asia Minor. 
His father K!l?dj Arslan b. Mas'ud [q. v.] in his 
old age divided his kingdom among his many 
sons. The consequence of this was that the latter 
set up as independent rulers and began to fight 
with one another so that at his death in Sha'ban 
588 (Aug. 1192) complete anarchy reigned. In 
the course of time however, Rukn al-Dln brought 
the whole kingdom under his sway. Kutb al-Dln 
Malikshah who had received Slwas and Aksara, 
began by attacking his brother Nur al-Din Mahmud, 
lord of Kaisariya. The latter was killed and 
Kaisariya passed to Kutb al-Din. On the latter’s 
death Rukn al-Dln who ruled in Tokat (Dukat), 
attacked Slwas and took possession of it. He next 
seized the two towns of Aksara and Kaisariya. 
After some time, he turned against his other brother 
Ghiyath al-Din Kaikhusraw in Konya and laid 
siege to him. The latter had to give in and ceded 
his territory to his brother. In Ramadan 597 
(June— July 1201) Malatya which belonged to Mu c izz 
al-Din Kaisarshah b. K?l?dj Arslan was captured. 
Erzerum was the next to pass to Rukn al-Din. 
When the latter’s troops approached, the governor 
there, c Ala > al-Din b. Malikshah, the last of the 
Saltukid dynasty, began negotiations by which the 
town was surrendered to Rukn al-Din who gave 
it to his brother Tughrflshah. Another brother, 
Muhyi al-Din, who had obtained Angora when 
the kingdom was divided, long resisted Rukn al- 
Din’s lust for conquest, and only after a three 
years’ siege found himself forced to capitulate when 
supplies were completely cut off, but was promised 
suitable compensation. Rukn al-Din promised him 
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a fortress in a remote part, but laid an ambush 
for him m which he was attacked and killed as 
he left the town. Soon afterwards however, Rukn 
al-Din fell ill and died before the news of his 
brother’s murder reached him. He was succeeded 
by his son Ktlldj Arslan 111 [q. v.]. Ibn al-Athir 
(xii. 12S) gives the date of his death as the 6 th Dhu 
'l-Ka'da 600 (July 6, 1204); according to another 
statement (xii. 59) however, the surrender of Angora 
and the death of Rukn al-Din did not take place 
ill 601 (1204 — 1205). 

Ibn al-Athir describes Rukn al-Din as a strong 
and vigorous ruler; he is said to have held certain 
heretical views {majhhab al-faldsifi ) on religious 
matters which, however, he concealed from fear of 
his subjects. 

/> ibliogi ap/iy. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kdmil (ed. 
Tornberg), xii. 57—59, 1 II, 119, I2 5 st I; 128 s q., 
132, 295; Abu ’ 1 -Fida 5 , Annales (ed. Reiske), 
iv. 193, 209; Rccueil des historiens des croisades, 
Knteriens 01 lentauc, lt/'i. 69 — 72, 94; Iloutsma, 
Rtcutil de textes relatifs a I'histoire des SelJjou- 
i ides, ni. 15—25, 45— 6l i 7 2 ; S— 9 , 

18—23, 2 s - _ (K. V. Zetiersteen) 

RUKN al-DIN. [See Baibars I, Barkiyaruk, 
Ttn.HRil.-HKi;, Kil,il>J A RSI. AS.] 


v. 9); “May God a hundred times preserve our 
Ruknabad, for its limpid waters give a life as 
long as that of Khidr” [q. v.] (ibid., N°. 277, v. 
2), and in a piece which may be apocryphal ( ibid , 
part 2, N°. 71); “The water of Ruknl, like sugar, 
rises in al-Tang (-i Allah Akbar)”. According 
to later writers, Ruknabad, which Ibn Battuta 
called a great water-course ( al-nahr al-kablr ), 
gradually dried up. Among the notable travellers 
of the xvii th century, Chardin, almost alone in 
mentioning it, saw only a large stream and gives 
Ruknabad the fanciful meaning “Ruknenabat, veine 
ou filet de sucre” ( Voyages , ed. Langles, viii. 241). 
At the end of the xviiith century, W. Franklin 
praises the sweetness and clearness of the waters 
of this little stream to which the natives attribute 
medicinal qualities. At the beginning of the xix th 
century Scott Waring notes that its breadth was 
nowhere more than six feet. Ker Porter observes 
that the canal has become choked up thiough 
neglect. The Kulthum naneh deplores the disap- 
pearance of the groves that surrounded it. At a 
! later date we have the same observation by Gobineau 
(“Cette onde poetique ne m’apparut que sous 
l’aspect d’un trou bourbeux”), Curzon (“a tiny 
! channel filled with running water”) and Sykes (“a 


RUKNABAD (or Ali-I RuknI: the water of diminutive stream”) 

Rukn al-Dawla), a canal ( kanat ) which runs from ; The Fdrs-ndme-i Nasiri mentions a second 
a mountain (called Kulai : a; P. Schwarz, Iran im Ruknabad in Fars: “The source of the warm stream 
Mittelalter , 11. 48, N°. 7) about six miles from 1 of Ruknabad is part of the district of Bikhe-i Fal 
Shiraz. Enlarged by a secondaiy canal, it follows | (I.aristan); it is over a farsakh north of the village 
for a part of the way the road from Isfahan to of Ruknabad; having a bad flavour and an un- 
Shiraz. Its waters reach as far as the vicinity of pleasant smell, it is of no use for agriculture; it 
the town towards the cemetery in which I.Iafiz is cooks in a few miDUtes eggs put into it; one can 
buried, when they are not entirely absoibed for only bathe in it at some distance from the spiing” 
in igation purposes. According to Hasan Fasa’i ' (ii. 318 middle and 288) 


( Fdrs-nSme-i Kauri, part ii., p. 20), “all tile waters j 
of the plain of Shiraz come by subterranean channels • 
except the water from the spiing of Hjushk . . . 
The best wateis are those of the Zangi and Rukni 
canals.... The KanSt-i Rukni (i.e. Ruknabad) 
was made in 338 ( 949 — 93 °)i onc an ^ a half 
farsakhs X. E. of Shiraz by Rukn al-Dawla Hasan 
the Dailami [cf. BfYtns]; its waters rise in the 
ravine of Tang-i Allah Akbar a mile north of 
Shiraz; it waters the plain of al-Musalla [q.v.]”. 
In the fourteenth century, Ruknabad is mentioned 
by Ibn Battuta and by Hamd Allah Miistawfi 
Kazwlni (Kuzhat al-KulTtb , transl. Le Strange, in 
G.M.S.. p. 1 13; “The water comes from sub- 
terianean canals and the best is that of Ruknabad"). 
But it is to the poets that this canal really owes 
its fame. In the xiii' h century Sa'di declares him- 
self charmed bv the land of Shiraz and the waters 
of Ruknabad (KuIlJydt. Calcutta I 79 U I°T 299b. 
1 . 4). In the following century Tbaid-i Zakani 
sings: “ rhe zephyr which blows fiom al-Muyalla 
amt the wave of Ruknabad remove from the stranger 
the memory of his native land" (text quoted by 
F. G. Browne, who finds in it an echo of Sa dt, 
Persian lit . under Tartar Dominion, p. 238). 
Hafiz in particular immortalised Ruknabad in his 
verses: “Pour out. cup-bearer, the wine that is left, 
for in Paradise thou shalt find neither the -stream 
of Ruknabad nor the promenade of al-Muyalla 
fed. Khatkhall, Teheran 1306. N°. 3, v. 2); “bfl'raz 
and the wave of Rukni and the sweet breeze of the 
zephvr, blame them not, for they are the pride of the 
universe" (1 bid.. N°. 35- 7): “The zephyr which 

blows from al-Muyalla and the wave of Ruknabad 
will never allow me to depart {tbid.* N°. 168, 


Bibliography. — In addition to the 
references in the text: Ibn Battuta, ed. Defremery- 
Sanguinetti, Paris 1873—1879’ ii. 53 and 87; 
Abu l-'Abbas Ahmad b. Abi ’ 1 -Khair Zarkiib 
ShirSzi (xivth century), Shiraz-nameh , Teheran 
1 3°5 ij'O, P- 23 — 24 (panegyric in a precious 
style); Zain al-'Abidin Shirwani (xixth century), 
Riyad al-Sndha , p, 336, u. 1 . and Bustan al- 
Biyaha , p. 326 middle (short notices); Kithb-i 
Kulthum naneh , transl. Thonnelier, Le Hire des 
dames de la Perse , Pans 1881, p. 120; transl. 
Atkinson, Customs and Manners of the Women 
of Persia , London 1832, p. 77; L. Dubeux, La 
Peise. Pans 1841, p. 34; W . Franklin, Voyage 
du Bengal en Perse, transl. Langles, Paris, year vi., 
1. 107; Scott Waring, A tour to Sheeraz, London 
1807, p 40; Morier, A second journey through 
Pcrsii, London 1818, p. 69; Ouseley, Travels, 
ondon 1819, 1. 318 and ii. 7; Porter, Travels , 
London rS2i, 1. 6S6 and 695; de Gobineau, 
Tunsans en Asie , Paris 1922, i. 199; H. Brugsch, 
Rene... naeh Persia, Leipzig 1862, ii. 166; 
Curzon, Persia, London ,892, ii. 93 and 96; 
t " r °" ne - el year amongst the Persians, 

, ° n I ^ 3 i ‘ndex; P. M. Sykes, Ten thousand 

The T t >S "e' 1 r ondon I 9 ° 2 , p. 323; Le Strange, 
” °f‘ he Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge 

lackson' / 1 ° ( °Y he W3ter SU PP'7 of Shiraz); 

'1006 p' Pmt a ’ ,d P' esent i New York 

RUM ,ic (H. Masse) 

foV the Rv n3I ? e ln Persian an <l Turkish 
land of thp’ * De em P‘ re - Rnm means the 
although in r 0maeans (T“F*7oi) or Byzantines 

the Rotan em' 3 ASia RSra is a >*° -ed for 
Roman empire. In course of time the conception 
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became narrower. While Rum still is the old name 
for Konya (q. v. and rum-salojuks), in the early 
Ottoman period Rum comprises the district of 
Amasia [q. v.] and Slwas [q. v.] while Anatolia 
included the so-called province with the capital 
Kutahiya [q. v.] (cf. hi., x., 1920, p. 144, note 1). 
From the earlier name Rum for old Hellas (cf. 
Iskandar-i Rumt . , i. e. Alexander the Great), Eastern 
Roman and Byzantine, it was applied in Turkey 
to designate the modern Greeks (also Uruni) in 
contrast to the ancient Greeks who were called 
Yunaniyan or Ionians. Rdm also sometimes meant 
Turkey in general; cf. the expression Rum Padi- 
shahi for the sultan. Rumt later was used in a 
derogatory sense. Rum Meshreb was said of the 
Greek character, faithless, unreliable, flattering. 

Cf. also erzerum (i. e. Erd-i Runt) and rumelia. 

(Franz Babinger) 

RUM KAL C A, a fortress in Northern 
Syria. According to Arnold Noldeke’s description, 
it is situated “on a steeply sloping tongue of rock, 
lying along the right bank of the Euphrates, which 
bars the direct road to the Euphrates from the 
west for its tributary the Merziman as it breaks 
through the edge of the plateau, so that it is forced 
to make a curve northwards around this tongue. 
The connection between this tongue of rock, some 
1,300 feet long and about half as broad, and 
the plateau which rises above it is broken by a 
ditch made by man about 100 feet deep. The walls 
of the citadel with towers and salients follow the 
outlines of the rock along its edge at an average 
height of 150 feet above the level of the Euphiates, 
while the tidge extending along the middle of the 
longer axis rises 100 to 120 feet higher” (A. 
Noldeke, in Petermanns Mitleil ., 1920 p. 53 sq., 
where the main road up to the citadel, the 
buildings etc. are also described). 

The unusual position of the fortress on a high 
cliff suggests that it corresponds to the tower 
of Shltamrat “hovering like a cloud in the sky” 
which Salmanassar III took in 855 B. C. (F. Homg- 
mann, art. Syria , in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E . , iv., A, 
col. 1569, 1592). 

While Th. Noldeke (N. G. IV. Gott ., 1876. p. 12, 
note 2) wished to distinguish Rum Kal'a clearly 
from O vfifix and identify with the former place the 
modern Orum, Horum on the Euphrates, above 
Balkls, Urima is now generally identified with 
Rum Kal c a (Marmier, B. Moritz, Cumont, Dussaud 
etc.). The name of the old bishopric of Urima 
last appears in Matt c eos of Edessa (ed. Walarshapat 
i8 9§, p. 323): in 561 Arm. (1112 — U13 A. D.) 
the Armenian Kogh Wasil returned to Tancred 
of Antioch the lands of Harsn Msur, Thoresh and 
bremn, which he had taken from the Franks. The 
first two are Hisn Mansur and Trush (Turush) 
And Uremn is Urima {Hist. or. des croisad., Docutn. 
armen., i. 102; J. Markwart, Sudarmenien und die 
Tigris quellen, Vienna 1930, p. 182, note 1 of 
P* J 77 )- The Syriac chronicles record (Mich. Syr., iii. 
199 ; Barhebraeus, Ckron. syr ed. Bedjan, p. 279) 
that Kogh Basil or after his death Kurtlg, who 
Acted as governor for his widow, held the towns of 
Kaishum, Ra c ban, Bethhesne and Kal c a Rhomaita. 
Itjs very probable that the latter, the Syriac for 
Bum Kal c a, here corresponds to the Uremn of the 
Armenians, which is later in Armenian always 
called Hromklay and by similar names. 

Rum KaPa later belonged to the county of 
Edessa. The metropolitan Abu ’l-Faradj b. Shum- 


mana of Edessa, who after the second capture and 
destruction of this town by the Turks (1146) escaped 
to Samosata, was imprisoned for three years in 
Rum KaPa by Joscelin; he then wrote several 
mem re “with an account of the events” which 
caused his imprisonment (Mich. Syr., iii. 277k- 
Baumstark, Gesch. der syr. Literatur , Bonn 1922, 
p. 293). 

At the request of an Armenian of KaPa Rhomaita 
named Michael in 1 148 Beatiix, widow of Joscelin II 
of Edessa, and her son demanded that the Armenian 
Catholicos Grigor III Pahlavuni should move his 
residence to the “fortress of the Romans” (Arm. 
Ilfomklay) which belonged to their territoiy, the 
former county of Edessa (the capital of which 
since the fall of al-RuhcP in 1145 had been Tall 
Bashir). The Catholicos had lived since 1125 in 
Cowk c (“little lake”), i e. the fortress of KaPat Sof 
in the Djabal Sawf (Sof) to which Badr al-Dln 
Mahmud al- c Aini fled in 803 (1400 — 1 401) from 
Timurlenk (Quatremere, Histoire dcs Sultans Mam- 
louks de PEgvpte , il/ii., 1840, p. 227), and recently 
visited by Haussknecht, as is evident fiom Armenian 
souices which mention the “little castle of Cowk c 
in the region of TIuk c ” (Daluk, TfAct/%) (Papken 
G. \V. Guleserean, CowU\ CowP-TluP und Hrorn- 
Glay , < tine histonsch-tepographische Studie [Armen,], 
Vienna 1903, p. 33 — 44; Mai k wart, Sudai menien, 
p. 18 sq . , still wiongly identified Cowk c with 
Goldjuk). The Catholicos obeyed the summons and 
in 1150 purchased the fortress of Rum Kal c a from 
the Franks but is said to have shown ingratitude 
to Michael for he deprived him of all his posses- 
sions and drove him out of the country (Mich. 
Syr., iii. 297 ; Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, 
p. 317). The Armenian Catholikoi after that lived 
in the fortress from 1147/1148 till 1 293 {Chroniquc 
du royaume de la Petite Armenie , in Pec. hist. or. 
crois ., Docum . arm., i. 618, under the year 590 
Arm. = 1141 — 1142 A. D.). 

Grigor’s successor, the poet Nerves IV Shnorhali, 
“the graceful” (patriarch 1166 — 1173), "as called 
Klayec c i fiom his place of lesidence In May 1170 
and March 1172 negotiations concerning a church 
union took place between him, Theorianos as am- 
bassador of the Byzantine emperor Manuel Com- 
nenos, and the bishop Iwannis (Elias') of Kaishum 
and the monk Theodoros Bar Wahbun as delegates 
of the Jacobite patriarch Michael the Great, who 
had remained in the monastery of Mar Bar Sawma 
(gy rtvi v.x'TTthh'uA celrov ?.sy Olivia 6 xyioe, B.ZA a-x/zcev'), 
in Rum KaPa (Syr. KaPa Rdmaita or IJesna dhe- 
Romaye, Greek 'Paiizxicov Kct/Az) and in Kaisum 
(Syr. Kaishum, Greek K sg-tovviov) (Migne, Patr. 
Graec ., cxxxiii., col. 114 — 29S; Barhebraeus, Chron. 
eicl ., ed. Abbeloos, Lamy, 1. 549 — 551 expanded 
in Mich. Syr., iii. 334 — 33 6 )* 

After the death of Nerses (Aug. 8, 1173) his 
younger nephew was proclaimed Catholicos in 
Rum Kal c a. His older nephew however induced his 
brother-in-law Mleh of Cilicia to obtain from Nur 
al-Din a charter, on the authority on which he threw 
his cousin into prison and had himself installed 
as Catholicos on Sept. 5, 1173 (Mich. Syr., iii. 
353 A- 5 Grigor IV Tela (De gh a. “the child”) 

he was Catholicos from 1173 — * 193 ^ the son of 
prince Wasil of Gerger, who was biother to Nerses 
Shnorhali. Under him in 1179 took place the synod 
of Hromklay, at which Nerses of Lampron delivered 
a famous speech in which he recommended the 
adoption of the Chalcedonian creed (Mansi, xxii., 
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col. 197 — 206). But the proposed union of the 
churches fell through because Manuel Comnenos 
died on Sept. 24, 1 1S0. In the same year Theodoros 
Bar Wahbun, who had seceded from his teacher 
and godfather Michael the Great and was seeking 
assistance everywhere to oust him from the 
patriarchate, came to the Catholicos in Rum Kal c a, 
who welcomed him kindly and sent him to 
Cilicia to Leon II (Syr. Lebhon; Armen. Lewon) 
of Little Armenia; the latter made him patriarch 
( 1 180 — 1193) his "hole kingdom (Mich. Syr., 
111. 386 Jr/.; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl ., i., col. 583— 
585; J Gerber, Zwei Brief' Baiioahbuns, Halle 
[lll-sa.]" 191 1, P 3 — 9 )- 

When the emperor Frederick Barbarossa was 
on his way through Asia Minor, in 585 (1189 — 
1190) the Armenian sahib of Kala c t al-Rum (1. e. 
Grigor IV) sent a letter to Saladin to ask for 
help; in the following year he (al-Kaghikus) again 
sent a letter to him (Abu Shama. Kitab al-Raw- 
datain, m Rec. hist. or. crois ., Hist, arab ., iv. 
435 'V- 453 — 45 ^). 

After the death of Grigor IV (July 1193), the 
Armenians made his young nephew Grigor V Manug 
(“the young”) or as Michael Syrus calls him, Dirasu 
f 44 the cleric”) Catholicos (1193 — Il 94 5 Mich. Syr., 
111. 41 1 sq.). Leon of Cilicia in 1195 had him 
carried off ami thrown into the fortress of Gubidara 
( Kopitar) wheie he perished in an attempt to 
escape. The Armenians thereupon made his pre- 
dece>sor 1 s cousin, Gregoras, son of Shahan, his 
successor as Catholicos Grigor VI known as Abirad 
(‘•the scoundrel”) (1194— 1203; Mich. Syr., iii. 
413; Hist. or. u’es crois., Docum. arm ., i., p. cxx.). 
His successors were: Howhannes VI of Sis (1203— 
1221), Costandin I Barzrberdc'i (1221—1267), 
Hakob I Klayec'i (1267—1286), Kostandm II 
(1286 — 1289) and Stephanos IV Hromklayec'i 
(1290—1293). 

In Rum Kal c a in the xiiRh century there were 
also many Jacobites, among whom the presbyter 
lshd : (Barhebraeus, Chrort. eccl., i. 665) and his 
sons (Bene Isj3o c : Barhebraeus, i. 691. 695, 7 2I i 
731, 759 ), Wktib {ibid., 1. 683—685^ 751, 779 b 

the presbyter and physician ShenVon {ibid., i. 
735 * 74 G 747 , 759 “ 7 ^ 7 ) w ‘th his followers (Beth 
Shem'dn: ibid., i. 759, 7 ^ 7 * 7 ^ 9 ) an( ^ l5ho c Shankit 
(ibid.' i. 741) played an important part. The 
lacobite patriarch Ignatius II (Rabban Dawid, 1222— 
1252), celebrated for his wealth, endowed Kal a 
Romaita among other places with a splendid church 
(Barhebraeus, i. 665). Later he chose this fortress 
as the see of his patriarchate (Barhebraeus, i. 685). 
He did not come out openly against the Armenian 
Catholicos but he endeavoured as far as possible 
in secret to advance the Syrian church at the 
expense of the Armenian (Barhebraeus, i. 687 
689). On the other hand, we are told that at this 
time, when the doubtless very profitable cult of 
the Jacobite saint Barsawma was at its height in 
the monastery at Gargar called after him (now 
Borsun Kal c esf between Malatya and Sumaisat), the 
Armenians also “out of covetousness built a mona- 
stery “called after Barsawma” in Rum Kal l a and 
received many gifts from the people, to the vexation 
of the Jacobites. The patriarch Ignatius therefore 
resolved to build a Jacobite monastery there also 
and to buy a suitable site for it on the Nahra 
dhe-Pharzeman (Arab : Nahr MarzubSn, now Merzi- 
man-Cai) from the Bene Isho c and also to get 
from them an agreement of sale by which they 


were to surrender any authority over the monks 
living there. When they stubbornly refused, the 
patriarch excommunicated them and established 
himself in a cave on the Euphrates but was brought 
back by the Armenian Catholicos. Later on he 
fell ill, and after a reconciliation with the Bene 
Isho c through the offices of the Katholikos, died 
in Rum Kal c a on June 14, 1252 (Barhebraeus, 
Chron. eccl., i. 691 sqq.). 

In 1260 Hulagu crossed the Euphrates by bridges 
of boats at Malatya, Kal c at al-Rum, Bira and Kar- 
kisiya 3 (Barhebiaeus, Mukhtasar Tcfrikh al-Duwal , 
Bairut 1890, p. 486; Chron. syr., ed. Bedjan, p. 5 ° 9 )- 
In the decades following, the Jacobite patriarch 
Ignatius III (1264 — 1282) had to defend his pos- 
session of the Barsawma monastery at Gargar in 
a desperate struggle with the physician Shem c on 
of Kal c a Romaita; both had received or alleged 
they had received new charters of ownership from 
Hulagu and Abaka (Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., i. 
753-766; ii. 439 sqq.) ; later on they made up their 
quarrel (Barhebraeus, i. 769). After the death of 
Ignatius, the presbyter Ya c kub of Kal c a Romaita 
j made his nephew Philoxenos or Nemrod patriarch 
: in 1283 (Ignatius IV). The latter died at the 
' beginning of July 1292 in the monastery of Bar- 
I sawma (Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl., i. 781); after 
j his death the Jacobite patriarchate disintegrated and 
j three rivals appeared m Malatya, Cilicia (Gawikat 
] monastery) and Mardin and as a result of this 
; permanent schism the Jacobite church sank to com- 
! plete insignificance (Barsawma [?], additions to Bar- 
| hebraeus, Chron. eccl., 1. 781 sqq.). 

It was perhaps not merely chance that the end 
I of the united Jacobite patriarchate which in lecent 
years had been closely associated with the town 
i of Rum Kal c a, happened almost the same day as the 
collapse of the Armenian Catholicate of Hromklay. 

In the reign of Kala^un an Egyptian army ot 
9,000 horse and 4,000 foot under Baisari as well 
as Syiian forces under Husam al-Din of c Aintab had 
come to Rum Kal c a and laid siege to the fortress 
on the Pharzeman on May 19, 1280. The sultan 
demanded that the Catholicos should surrender the 
, fortress and move with his monks to Jerusalem, 
or if he preferred, to Cilicia. When the Catholicos 
refused to do so, the Egyptians laid waste the 
country around the town which was inhabited by 
Armenians, on the next day forced their way over 
a wall only recently built into the town and set it 
on fire. The whole population fled into the citadel. 
After the Egyptians had ravaged and plundered 
the country round for five days, they retired. 

In the reign of al-Ashraf Khalil they undertook 
a new expedition against Rum Kal c a in 691 (i 292) 
in which the prince of Hama, Malik al-Muzaffar, 
took part with Abu d-Fida 3 in his retinue '(Abu 
I-bida , Annaies MusUmici, ed. Reiske-Adler, v. 
102^ sqq.). n Tuesday, the 8th Djumada II, the 
gyptians appeared before the town and erected 
20 pieces of siege artillery. It fell after a siege 

0 days On the nth Radjab (June 2g> I2g2) 

1 was p undered and a massacre carried out among 

h C l ga '" SOI, . of Armenians and Mongols. Among 
-nhin- pns ° ners w ho were mostly taken to the 
M inY r5e June 28 (al-Nuwain, MS. Pans, 

m " Ua!remere - Hts ‘- •*■>- Suit. Mam- 
rnthoi;™- 7 l* A *"- n0te a 0 ) was the Armenian 
call Kath- Vf- - “ — al ‘f at al -Maslkh whom they 
of ROm ^ 1 ; Cf 164), Stephanos IV 

of Rum kal a w.th h,s monks; he died a prisoner 
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in Damascus (Barhebraeus, Chron. syr., p. 579). of Edessa. Schiltberger (Reise, p. 47) calls the 
According to the inscription of ownership in a fortress Urumkula. 

Syrian manuscript (Brit. Mus., MS. Syr., N°. 295), it Only a few remnants of the fortress now remain 
belonged to a certain Rabban Barsawma of KaPa as well as of an Armenian monastery and a mosque 
Romaita,high priest of Ra'ban who in a note refers (plans of the fortress in Moltke and following him 
to the harsh imprisonment which he suffered from in Humann-Puchstein, Reisen . . p. 175, and in 
the Egyptians; Armenian verses on the fall of the A. Noldeke, in Peterm. Mitt ., 1920, pi. 3, map: 
fortress are preserved on a relic casket (Wright, Plan von R. A', in 1:3000 ; photographs: F. 
Calul. syr. Mss. Brit. Mus ., i. 231b- Carriere, Fiech, in Geogr. Zeitschr ., xxii., 1916, pi. 1 ; 
Inscription Pan reliquaire armenien , in Melanges Cumont, Etudes syriennes , p. 170, fig. 54; fiom 
erientanx , Paris 1883, p. 210, note 1; Promis, the north: Humann-Puchstein, op. tit., p. 176, 
Mem. dell' accad. di Torino , xxxv., 1884, p. 125- fig. 25; from the east with the Euphrates: A. 
130). The inscription on the great gate of the Noldeke, op. tit., pi. 13). 

citadel which was restored by al-Ashraf (cf. above, j Bibliography. Yakut, Mifdjam, ed. Wu- 
\ol. ii., p. 235a) speaks of him as a victor who stenfeld, iv. 164; Safi al-Din, Marasid al- Ittila' , 

among other feats had put the Armenians to flight, ed. Juynboll, ii. 442; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, ed. Reinaud, 

an allusion to the capture of Rum KaPa (van 1 p. 226, 279; al-Dimishkl, ed. Mehren, p. 206, 

Berchem, in J.A., 1902, May-June, p. 456; the i 214; Ibn al-Shihna, al-Durr al-muntakhab ft 

inscription published by Sobernheim, in Is!., xv., Tdrihh Mamlakat Halab , Baiiut 1909, S. 157, 
1926, p. 176). The sultan sent boastful bulletins ' 238 sq . ; R. Pococke, Description of the East , 

of victory to the cities of Syria in which he \ London 1754, ii. 155 — 157 ; Saint-Martin, Mc- 

proclaimed the capture of this impregnable citadel ! moires stir V Armime, i., Paiis 1S1S, p. 196; 

as an unprecedented feat of arms and concluded K. Ritter, Erdkunde , x., 461 sqq., 931 — 942 ; 

with the words : “After the capture of this fortress, \ Quatremere, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de 

the road is open to us to conquer the whole of P Egypt e , Il/i-, Paris 1842, p. 209, note 2; Th. 

the East, Asia Minor and the 'Irale so that with Noldeke, in A T .G. IV.Gott., I S 7 6, p. 12, note 2; 

God’s will we shall become owners of all the G. I.e Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 

lands from the rising of the sun to its setting" London 1890, p. 42, 475 sq . ; Humann-Puchstein, 

(al-Nuwairi, MS. Leyden, fol. 58, transl. by Weil, 1 Reisen in Kleinasien and Nordsyrien, Berlin 1890, 

Gesch. d. Chalifen , iv. 183 sq.). \ p. 175—179 with pi. 1 ., 1; Marmier, Pa route 

The fortress of KaPat al-Rum was rebuilt by | de Samosate au Zeugma, in Societe de Geographic 

orders of the sultan by the rirfib of Syria, Sandjar j de t’Est, Bulletin tnmestriel, Nancy 1890, p. 531- 

Shudjai, and given the name of KaPat al-Muslimin; 1 534; van Berchem, in C./.A., i., 503, note 1, 

another part of the town was ieft in ruins how- I p. 504, note 1; B. Moiitz, in M.S.O.S.As., 

ever (Quatremere, Hist, des Sultans Mamlouks, j i., Berlin 189S, p. 13 1 sqq.\ P. Rohrbach, 111 

ll/i., p. 139 sq.). j Preuss. Jahrbucher, civ., 1901, 11. 471; Papken 

The successor of the imprisoned Armenian C. W .Guleserean. Cowk’, CowB-TluE und Hrom- 

patriarch Stephanos, Grigor VII of Anavarza \ Glay, eine historisch-topographischc Studie, \ ienna 

i 1 2 93 — 1307) took up his residence in Sis in j 1904, p. 61 — 88; Hist, criint. des croisad., 

( ilicia, which henceforth was the seat of the Catho- I Docum. armen ., i., p. cxx.; K. J. Basmadjian, 

licos. Rum KaPa, in spite of its restoration as a in R. 0 . C., xix., 1914, p. 361 (Catholikoi of 

frontier fortress (cf. also Abu ’ 1 -FidS 3 , ed. Reinaud, Rum KaPa); R. Hartmann, in Z.D.M.G ., lxx., 

p. 226; al-Dimishki, ed. Mehren, p. 214), under 1916, P- 3 2 ' n0 * e 10 s 1 - > T- Trech, ‘ n Geogr. 

the Mamluks never seems to have recovered from | Zeitschr., xxii., 19161 P- 51 h ■ Cumont, Etudes 

the blow. In 775 (1373 — 1374) much damage was ■ syriennes, Paris 1917, P- tt >7 1 7 1 1 2 ° 3 i 2 47 i 

done by floods in KaPat al-Muslirain as well as 2^3, 329; A- Noldeke, in Peter manns Mit- 

in Halab, al-Ruha 3 , al-Blra and Baghdad (al-Hasan teilungen , 1920, p. 53 S( l' 1 Gaudefroy-Demom- 

b. Habib, Durrat al-Aslak fi Daudat al-Atrak, . bynes, La Syrie 'a l epoque des Mamclcuks, Pans 

in Weijers, Orientalia, ii., Amsterdam 1 846. p. 435). 1923, p. 86; R. Dussaud, Topog/aphie historique 

In the spring of the year 1477 the Mamluk sultan de la Syrie , Paris I 9 2 7 i P- 4 5 0 1 note 2. 

Ka’itbai made a tour of inspection as far as KaPat : (P- HONIGMANN) 

al-Muslimin (described by al-Djfan Abu ’l-Baka’, i RUMELI, RUMELIA. The name Rum-eli, 
ed. R, v. Lanzone, Viaggio in Palestina e Soria Rum-ili (i. t:. land of the Rhomaeans) was given in 
di A aid Ba, Torino 1878; transl. R. L. Devonshire, • the narrower sense to the province proper of 
in Bulletin I.F.A.O., xx., Cairo 1921, p. 1—43)- this name, which comprised Thrace and 
After the battle of Mardj Dabik, the fortress became Macedonia i. e. an area which was bounded on 
( *ttoman and in modern times came under the the north by the Balkans, in the east by the 
pashalik of Halab (Hadjdji Khalifa, Dfihdn-numa , , Black Sea and the Bosporus, in the south by the 
P* 598 ). j sea of Marmara and the Aegean, the so-called 

The Armenian and European authors give the White Sea, then by the Olympus range and in 
name Rum KaPa or KaPat al-Rum in many forms, the west by the Pindos, Barnos and Shar-Dagh 
Among the Armenians we find the forms Hrom- (Sar planina), embracing the old territories of 
Way, Klay-Hofomakan, vulg. Arm. Ouroum-gala Thrace, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Serbia and Albania 
(works of St. Nerses, St. Petersburg, p. 80; his as well as the ancient Hellas, with the exception 
poems, Venice, p. 224, 277- Indjidjean, Alter- however of the strip of coast and all the islands 
tamer Armeniens, iii. 278; Saint-Martin, Memoires . . . of the Aegean or Archipelago, which were a 
f 5 {' Armenie, i., Paris 1S18, p. 196). Gulielmus separate governorship (djezdir) under the Grand 
lyrius (His/or., xvii. t6) writes Ranculath-, but Admiral {kapudan pasha.-, q. v.; after 1S49 the 
U ls n o doubt identical with his Rangulath (xi. Djezadr-i Bahr-i Sefid formed an eyalet, cf. Revue 
Trench text, ed. Paulin Paris, ii., Paris 1880, de VOrient, xv i. 117, and later a wiyalet). 

P- i6 4 ), which however he takes’ to be a quarter The governorship of Rumelia ( Rum-eli eyalet 1) 
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was bounded in the north by Austria and Wallachia, were very minutely regulated, 6. the districts of 
m the northeast by Moldavia and Russia, in the Zadrim, Mirdit, Dibra (Debar) which were under 
ea^t by the Black Sea, in the southwest by the chiefs self-elected, the only Turkish officials being 
Ionian Sea and in the west by the Adriatic, in those who collected the taxes. The paskaltks of 
the northwest by Austria and Bosnia [q. v.]. It is Pristina, Nis [q. v.] and Tetovo, originally part 
to be noted that these frontiers include the san- of the eyalet of Rumili, were transferred in 1839 
djal s [q.v.] belonging to the governorship of the to the m'ushtr of Sofia. The pashallk s of Uskub 
Archipelago (djezu'tr eyalet!) Gallipoli [q. v.], Negro- (Skoplje) and Kalkandelen (Tetovo) were only 
punt (Eghripos, Euboea) and Ainebakhti (Nau- under the political supervision and not the admini- 
pactos), the former of which comprised the coast stration of the Rumili walisi , while the northern 
from Stambul to the exit of the Kara Su into the Arnaut tribes and Montenegro (Karadagh), although 
Aegean Sea with a considerable stretch of land nominally under the governor of Rumeli and in 

running into the inteiior, the second and third of particular the pasha of Scutari, in reality were in 

which comprised the east and south coast of Gieece no organic connection with the Ottoman govern- 
proper with the exception of the Morea(Peloponesus). ment (cf. Josef Muller, Albanian , Rurnelien und 
The aica of the province at its greatest extent die bstcrreichisch-?nontenegrinische Grange, Prague 

wa> estimated at about 5,100 square miles while 1844, p. 2 — 3). The remainder of the former 

the population was estimated at not more than Rumili was divided into pashallks of which Adria- 
5 — 5 s / 2 millions of different nationalities ( millet ), nople (formerly called u sandjak of Cirmen”, as 
Turks (Ottomans, who, although the ruling nation, Adrianople was the chief residence of the sultan; 
formed the smallest part), Tatars, Greeks, Slavs, in 1840 there were still law-courts in Cirmen) 
Arnaut*' Armenians, Jews and Gipsies. The pre- and the three Bulgarian pashallks of Ruscuk [q. v.], 
dominant religion was Islam, while of the Christian Vidin and Silistria were the most important 
confessions that of the so-called non-uniat Greeks (cf. Ami Boue, La Turquie d' Europe , vol. iii., 
was the largest. Paris 1840, p. 181 — 189 with further details of 

The residence of the beglerbeg of Rumelia was the division and of the officials in 1840). The 
at first Philippopohs (Filibe, now Plovdiv), which division continued to change frequently so that J. 
was conquered by the Ottomans in 1363. The Gg. v. Hahn in i860 found the eyalet of Rumelia 
first governor to reside there was Lala Shahin divided into four liwa' s, namely Ishkodra, Okhri, 
Pa>ha, conqueror of that country, whose turbe Monastir and Kesrlye (Kastoria) of which Ochrida 
is still to be seen not far from Stara Zagora. In comprised the whole of Central Albania i. e. down 
787 (1385) there appears Timurtash-Beg [q. v.] to the coast of the Adriatic (cf. J. Gg. v. Hahn, 
as beglerbeg (cf. J. v. Hammer, G.O.R., i. 191, Reise von Belgrad nach Salonika Vienna 1861, 
following Feridun-Beg) with his residence in p. 116 ~ Denkschri fieri der Wtener Ak.der IViss ., 
Sofia. phil.-hist. A/., vol. xi.). Rumelia remained divided 

The governorship of Rumeli was divided into j in this way until 1864, when the first wilayet 
sandjak, the number of which varied in course j law — i. e. the law the object of which was to 
of time and the boundaries of which were con- create larger provinces and entrust them to able 
stantly changing. About 1830 there were 24 of governors — was promulgated. The new governors 
them, namely: Wiza, K?rk Kilise [q.v.], Silistria were to carry through the progressive plans of 
(Silistra), XikopolU [q.v.], Widin, Sofia, Cirmen, the government with the help of expert officials 
Kustendil, Selanik [q. v.], Tirhala (Trikkala; q.v.), and numerous subordinate governors (rnuiesarrifs). 
Vania (Ioannina), Delonia (Delvina), Awlona (\ a- The governor-generalships, formerly eydlets , now 
Iona), Elbasan (cf. F. Babinger, Die Gi undung called -vilayets at the head of which was a wait, 
von Elbasan , in M.S.OS ., ii., vol. xxxiv., 193 G remained divided into hwas y formerly sandjak s, 
p. S4 — 93), Iskenderiye (Scutari, Albania), Duka- at the head of which was a mutesarrif. As a 
ghin (Dukadzin), Okhri (Ohrid, Ochrida), Perzerin model province the Danube wilayet (Tuna wilayet!) 
(Prizren), Velcterin (Vucitro). Uskub (Skoplje), was first created in Radjab 1281 (Dec. 1864/ and 
Aladju Hisar (Krusevac) and Semendra (Semendria, entrusted to Midhat Pasha [q. v.] who had already 
Smederovo). By an imperial khatt-i sherif of 6*h made a name for himself as governor of Xis and 
Rabi c I 1252 (June 21, 1S36) the area under the Prizren. The wilayet of Salonica and Vania 
Rum-ili waits!, governor of Rumelia, was redefined. (Ioannina) were formed in 1867. The name Rumili, 
As previously the position of Sofia as the centre Rumelia disappeared completely until it w r as revived 
of administration had favoured the rebellion of in 1S7S. In this year by the treaty of Berlin, the 
treacherous vassals and attempts to secure in- new principality of Bulgaria, which was declared an 
dependence by the mountain tribes especially in independent tributary principality recognising the 
Albania, Monastir (Toli Monastir, now Bitolj) at suzerainty of the sultan, was created and limited 
the S. E. extremity of this area was chosen as the to Bulgaria^ on the Danube, the former Danube 
centre of government. The province of the Rum-ili wilayet ( Tuna Wilayet! ). From the trans-Balkan 
wahs } was divided as follows: 1. the district of district of southern Bulgaria, an autonomous pro- 
the town of Monastir directly under the governor, vince of Turkey was formed and called eastern 
2. the personal estates of the sultan s mother Rumelia (cf. Carl v. Sax, Geschichte des Macht- 
(walide) or the land of Okhn, 3. the sandjak. vet falls der Turkei\ Berlin 1913 p . 37, 44 6). 

of Elbasan. Kavaja, Tirana [q- v.] and Leslj (Ales- Aleko Pasha from 1879 to 1884 and Gavril Pasha 
sio), which were governed by Arnaut governors from 1884^ to 1885 acted as governors there, 
who could be dismissed, 4. the paikalik s of Western Rumelia formed part of the Ottoman 
Ishkodra (Iskenderiye, Scutari), Perzerin (Prizren) empire and was divided into three wilayets: 
and Ipek (Pec) which were under military officers Adrianople. Salonica and Monastir. While Eastern 
(generals of division, frrik's ), 5. the ayanlft s Rumelia was occupied by the Bulgars in iSSq 
Podgorica, Bar (Antivari), Ulcinj (Dulcigno), which by the peace of Bucarest (1913) Monastir (Bitoli) 
were under native hereditary Ryan whose powers was ceded to Serbia and Salonica to Greece and 
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only the wilayet of Adrianople [q. v.] remained 
to the Ottoman empire. 

The history of Islam in Rumeli, which is closely ■ 
associated with the expansion of Ottoman power 
on European soil, is still very obscure, at least as 
regards the xiv th — xvith century. Political dissensions 
and the mixture of peoples favoured in Rumelia 
more than elsewhere the formation of sects, so i 
that even directly after the arrival of the Ottoman 
on European soil (cf. Johs. Draeseke, Der Ubcr - 1 
ganf der Osmanen nach Enropa im XIV. Jahrh j 
in Neues Jahrbuch fur das klassische Alter turn, \ 
xxxi. 7 sqq. and H. A. Gibbons, The Foundation 
of the Ottoman Empire , Oxford 1916), perhaps 
even earlier in the Byzantine period, as is clearly : 
shown by the not sufficiently explained problem 
of the Shi c I sectarian Sari Saltfk Dede (q. v.; i. e. 
“Father Yellow Pate”, as an English traveller of 
1652 explains the strange name), not to speak of the 
obscure history of the Turks in the Wardar valley ; 
(Wardariots), all kinds of Muslim sects developed ; 
in Rumeli, the study of which has not yet been j 
begun. Islam was built upon all kinds of religious | 
ideas and a kind of syncretism was created which 
raises difficult problems for the study of religions. 
In particular we must recall the converts to 


Sofia, Sumla (Sumen), Razgrad (Hezarghrad) 
Dupnica, Kustendil, Lofca (Lovec), Plevna (Pleven’ 
where there were the numerous and rich wakf» 
and buildings of the Mikhal-oghlus; cf. Jordan 
Trifunov, Istoria na grada Pleven do osvoboditel- 
tiata vojna , Sofia 1933, p. 35 — 41), Uskuh, Istip 
(Slip), Prizren, Pristina. Kalkandelen (Tetovo), 
Prilep, Monastir (Toli-Monastir, Bitolj), and parti- 
cularly in Thessaly and Macedonia, there were 
formed centres of Muslim culture, as the schools, 
mosques etc. founded there show. In these centies 
were born men who made a name for themselves 
in the intellectual history of Turkey. Uskub, Prizren 
and Pristina in particular are rich in such names 
and it may be assumed that their bearers were 
mainly South Slavs converted to and Islam. Epirus 
Albania play a special part in the cultuial history 
of Islam; from there the Ottoman empire, apait 
from Bosnia and the Herzegovina, drew its ablest 
and gieatest statesmen and generals, for the supply 
was in the main maintained by the tribute of youths 
( dewdiirme\ q. v.) levied in the Balkans. The 
numbei of men born in Rumelia who played an 
important part in the political and intellectual life 
of Turkey is legion. They were almost exclusively 
natives, not Ottoman immigrants, the number of 


Islam, formerly Bogomiles, who inhabited certain 
areas of Bulgaria, Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
and the Muslim sects and derwlslj monasteries of 
noithern Bulgaria, where the Kfzflbashes have 
nourished down to the present day, being undoubted- 
ly favoured in their rise by the remarkable sectarian 
Shaikh Badr al-Dln Mahmud (d. 1416 in Serres; 
cf. ibn KADI simawna and Fr. Babinger, Sheikh 
Bedr ed-Din , der Sohn des Richters von Si maw, 
Berlin and Leipzig 1921), who gained an astonishing- 
ly large following in Southern Bulgaria, particularly 
in Deli Orman [q. v.]. Closely connected with the 
advance of Ottoman power is the history of the 
Bektashls [q.v.] in Rumeli. They founded settlement 
everywhere (cf. F. W. Hasluck, Christianity and 
Islam under the Sul tans , Oxford 1929, 2 vols.), 
and quickly propagated Shl c a views as far as the 
coast of the Adriatic. At the same time in Bulgaria, 
in the inaccessible forests of the vast Deli Orman, 
the Klzllbashes seem to have made considerable 
progress (cf. thereon also T. Kowalski, Les Tutcs 
*t la langue turque de la Bulgarie du JVord~Est , 
Cracow 1933). Their still unelucidated history theie 
seems to be closely connected with the holy man 
Demir Baba and his brothers and descendants 
"'ho are still to be found there (cf. F. Babinger, 
Oas Bektadiikloster von Demir Baba , in M. S. 0. 
■y 1 vol. xxxiv., Berlin 1931, p. 84 sqq . ; cf. 
t ereon already Ewliya Celebi, Siyahatname , vol. v., 
P* 579 )* After the prohibition of the derwish 
or ers i n Turkey, banished shaikhs and monks to 
some extent have sought refuge here and found fol- 
owers. As well as in Bulgaria the dervvlshes have 
ourished in the modern Southern Serbia vvheie 
monasteries of the different orders are still to be 
ound (cf. D. G. Gadzanow, in vol. i. of the 
a , “t 0ns ki Pregled , Sofia 1925, p. 59 — 66). A 
P r " > em not yet fully explained is raised by the 
r 0 m a k s [q.v.] in the Rhodope mountains and 
°_ un Lofca (now Lovec ; the so-called Pomak 

an’’*"'!’ C ^' Bou ^> l° c ' Clt -i V °L p. 24) 
* e Gagauz on the coast of the Black Sea. 
stl'll CVen • t ' le histor y °f official Islam in Rumelia 
“ 1 requires investigation. It is certain that in 
an y places like Adrianople [q. v.], Philippopolis, 


whom must always have been small, as the Turks 
confined themselves to exploiting the land, divided 
into large and small fiefs ( zPamit and Umar ; q. v.). 
Ami Boue put the number of Turkish fiefs at 614 
zi'amet and 8,360 Umar (cf. A. Boue, La Tiirquic 
d' Europe , vol. iii., Palis 1840, p. 182, without 
however saying to what date his figures refer). 

The rule of the Ottomans in Rumeli, which 
began with the crossing of the Turks to European 
soil (1356 — :357) and soon found visible expres- 
sion in the capture of Adrianople in the spring of 
1361 (cf. F. Babinger, in AL.O.G ., ii. 3 11 an< l the 
article ORKHAN), is only very superficially known, 
so far as the xiv l h and even the first half of the 
xv rk century is concerned. It is to be supposed that 
certain bases such as Salonica frequently changed 
hands, which is the simplest way to explain the 
different dates given of the capture of this town 
for example. In view of the great political dis- 
memberment of S. E. Europe the advance of the 
Ottomans met with varying degrees of resistance, 
and it looks as if the great Ottoman generals of the 
xivth and xv<h centuries, who distinguished them- 
selves on Rumelian soil and soon won tremendous 
influence as margraves and great landowners — 
e. g. the Ewrenos-oghlu, the Mikhal-oghlu, the 
Timurtash-oghlu, the Malkoc-oghlu, the Kawanos- 
oghlu, a “feudal family 7 of Asia Minor (C. J. 
Tirecek), who ruled in and around Tatar Bazar- 
"djfk since the xvii'h century, but perhaps already 
much earlier, till the year 1835 when the ivall 
of Rumelia for the second time Kawanos-zade 
Husain Pasha died (cf. Sid/ill-i ‘ othmant , ii. 223 
sq. and /Mi/., ii. 206), families [see the articles on 
them] who were able to hold their hereditary 
estates in some cases down to the six* century 

were able to win over by an elastic policy 

the people who had lost their own princes and 
chiefs. In the course of centuries some tribal 
chiefs were here and there (especially in Albania 
and Epirus and in Thessaly) to make themselves 
more or less independent of the Porte so that 
they had to be granted a certain degree of autonomy. 
This is shown by the case of the Yurukbegs, of 
whom there were 7 in Rumelia about 1840, and 
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particularly of the cfyan in Albania who were 
able to make themselves more or less independent. 
The ca^e of \Ali Pasha of Janina [q. v.] and his 
whole family is the most eloquent example of 
this. Although the decline of Turkish rule in 
Rumelia has now been going on for over a century, 
the influence of Turkish culture there is in many 
ways so distinct that even if there were no monu- 
ments of the Muslim period to recall the past, it 
will remain in manners, customs and traditions. 

Bibliography. In addition to the numerous 
books of travel of all periods which form the 
most important source for the history of Turkish 
rule in Rumelia and of which the following are 
specially impoitant: A. Griesebach, Reise dutch 
Rumeli en und nach Brussa im Jahre 18 jq , 
Gottingen 18415 Josef Muller, Albanien, Rumelien 
etc., Prague 1844; Ami Boue, La Turquie 
d' Europe , Paris 1840 (fundamental work also 
111 German: Die europaische Turkei , Vienna 
1889); also his Recueil d' Ltineraires dans la 
Tut quie d' Europe. Details geographiques , topo - 
gt aphiqties et statistiques sur cet empire , Vienna 
1854; the following may also be consulted: 
Maximilian Friedrich Thielen, Die europaische 
Turkey , intended as a work of reference for 
the newspaper reader, Vienna 1828; also A. 
M. Perrot, I titter aire de la Turquie d y Europe 
et des piovinces danubicnnes. Description geo- 
gtaphique et militaite de toutes les routes , villes , 
forteresses et ports de tner de cet empire , Paris 
1855; C. Mostras, Dictionnaire geographique de \ 
E Empire Ottoman , Paris 1873; E. Isambert, j 
Itinct aire descnptif de E Orient, Paris 1874; very , 
full statistics regarding administration, population, 
religion etc. of Rumelia are given in the fol- j 
lowing: A. Ubicini and Pavet de Courteille, 
Etat present de P Empire Ottoman d'apr'es le 
Sain am eh (annual re imperial) pour I'annee / 29 j 
de l' he gi re (1873 — 1876), Paris 1876 and T. X. 
Bianchi, Le premier Anntiaire de E empire otto- ; 
matt, public a Constantinople pour Eannee de 1 
Ehegire 1263 (1847), Paris 1848; A. Ubicini, ! 
Lettrcs sur la Turquie , Paris 1854 (reprinted 
from the years 1850 — 1852 of the Moniteur 
Unri'crsel , also English Letters on Turkey , London 
1856 and Italian Letter e sulla Turchia , Milan 
1853); F. Crousse, La Peninsule greco- slave, 
son passe , son present et son avert ir, Paris 1S76; 
Bianconi, Etknographie et statistique de la Tur- 
quie . Paris 1877; Jo\an Cvijic, La Peninsule 
bale unique, Paris 1 9 18; Paul de Regia, La Turquie 
otficielle, Paris 1890; Guillaume Le Jean, Ethno- 
graphie de la Turquie d' Europe, Paris 1861 ; 
an able survey of social conditions in Turkey 
in Europe about 1840 is given by Jerome- 
Adolphe Blanqui (1789—1854, called Blanqui 
aine) in his Consider ations sur Eetat social des 
populations de la Turquie d' Europe, Paris 1 84 1, 
German by Hch. Roth : Betrachtungen uber den 
geselEchaf ilichen Zustand der europaischen Tur - 
kci, Sudenburg— Magdeburg 1846, based on a 
journey made in Rumelia for the French Academy 
on which he gave a Rapport sur Eetat social des 
populations de la Turquie d y Europe. Paris 1842, 
and described in his Voyage en Bulgarie pen- 
dant Eannee 1841, Paris 1843. — On the 
educational system in European Turkey cf. 
Frangois-Adolphe Belin, De l' instruction publique 
et du meuvement int elite fuel en Orient, reprint 
from Le Contemporain. rezue d'economie chre- 


tienne , Paris 1866. — The Slav peoples of 
Rumelia are dealt with by: Albert Dumont, Le 
Balkan et E Adriatique. Les Bulgares et les 
Albanais. Id administration en Turquie. La vie 
des camp agues. Le Panslavisme et P Hellenisms, 
Paris 1873 2 , Paris 1873; Cyprien Robert, Les 
Slaves de Turquie , Serbes , Montenegrins , Bos- 
niaques , Albanais et Bulgares , leurs source 
leurs tendances , et leur pr ogres politique , Paris 
1844 ( 2 , ibid., 1852, with an Introduction nouve lie 
sur leur situation pendant et defuis leurs in- 
surrections de 1849 a 185 1)\ Mackenzie and 
Irby, Travels in the Slavonian provinces oj 
Turkey , London 1866 etc.; suggestive descriptions 
of travel in Rumelia are given by A. Viquesnel, 
Voyage dans la Turquie d' Europe. Description 
physique et geologique de la Thrace , Paris 1856, 
with atlas; H. F. Tozer, Researches in the High- 
lands of Turkey, 2 vols., London 1869; Anton 
Tuma, Die ostliche Balkan-Halbinsel, Vienna 1886; 
do., 6 'riechenland, Makedonien oder die sudliche 
Balkan-Halbinsel, Vienna 1888; Leon Hugonnot, 
La Turquie inconnue' Rournanie, Bulgarie , 
Macedoine , Albanie, Paris 1885; Dora d’lstria 
(i. e. Helene Prinzessin Ghica), Excursions en 
Roumelie et en Moree , Paris 1862 — 1863; E. 
Parmentier, Voyage dans la Turquie d' Europe, 
Paris 1890; James Baker, Turkey in Europe 2 , 
London 1877 (German transl. : Die T 'urken in 
Europa, transl. by Karl Emil Franzos, 1st and 
2 nd [title-] ed., Stuttgart 1878 — 1879; French: 
La Turquie d' Europe, Paris 1882); Sir Charles 
Eliot, T u r key in Europe 2 , London 1908; Heinrich 
Barth, Reise quer dutch das Innere der europaischen 
Turkei (in the Berlin Zeitschrift fur allgemeine 
Erdkunde, 1863—1864, also separately). — The 
principal Ottoman sources for our knowledge of 
Rumelia are: Hadjdji Khalifa [q. v.], Rumeli und 
Bosna, transl. by Jos. v. Hammer, Vienna 1812 
(cf. thereon Fr. Taeschner, in M.O.G., vol. ii., 
Hanover 1926, p. 308 sqq.), and the travels of 
Ewliya C elebi [q. v.j, parts of whose sections 
on Rumelia have been translated into various 
European languages: A I b an ia : cf. Fr. Babinger, 
Exvltja Cclebi s Reise wege in Albumen , Berlin 
Greece: S. A. Hudaverdoglu Theodotos, 
in EMyvncx, vol. iv., Athens 1931, p. 429—438 
(cf. do., in Me s sager d' Athene s, N°. 2960 of 
Dec. 21, 1931: Cn vovageur turc en Grece 
au A l H'w si'ecte) and Ioannis Spatharis, in 
&pzKtKx, vol. iv., Athens 1933, P- 113—128, 
'o ' v ' Athens 1934, p. 179 — 217, also Tean 
Deny. C n vovageur turc en Tsakonie , in Humbert 
Peroot, Introduction a Petude du dialecte Tsa- 
*“f anS I934 ’ p - 497-508; Bulgaria: D. 
.* a . anov ? ,n Benoducsko spisanie na bdl- 
km:ovno druiestvo v' Sofi/a , vol. lxx., 
ov i\ 1909 on South Slavia cf. the litera- 
ture collected by F. Babinger, Ewlija Cclebi' s 
Rosnege ,n Albanicn. p* no / e . on the 
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literature collected by F. Babinger, Robert Bar- 
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RUMILI HISAR [See Anadoli Hisar.] 

RUFIYA (P.), an Indian coin, a rupee. 
In the latter xv tl > and early xvith centuries the silver 
tanka [q. v.] of the sultans of Dehll had become ■ 
so debased that when Sher Shah (1539 — 1545 ] 
reformed the coinage, the name could no longer 
be given to a silver coin. To his new silver com, : 
corresponding to the original fine silver tanka , he 
therefore gave the name ruplya = rupee, i. e. the 
silver coin (Sanskrit, rlipya , rupaka ), and tanka 
became a copper denomination. The weight of 
the rupee was 178 grains (11.53 gt ms -) and it 
rapidly established itself in popular favour. Under 
the Mughals it was struck all over India at over 
200 mints and with the decline of Mughal power 
continued to be struck by their successors, notably 
the English East India Company. In the xvii'h 
century Akbar and Djahanglr struck many square 
rupees; on one coin of Akbar the name rupiya 
occurs. Djahanglr for a short period struck a heavy 
rupee of 220 grains (14.259 grins.), but on the 
whole the rupee has shown little variation in weight. 
In the xix'h century the English rupee gradually 
drove the local issues out of circulation and with 
few exceptions the local mints have now been 
closed. Such native states as still issue their own 
rupees strike them on the same standard as the 
Indian government rupee. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani adopted the rupee as his 
monetary unit on becoming independent and until 
quite recently it remained the standard coin of 
Afghanistan. The Hindu kings of Assam also struck 
the rupee. 

The Indian rupee having become current in 
British East Africa, it was adopted in 1890 as 
the standard coin of German East Africa also. 


Rods-karlar “rowers”). The names of the earliest 
Russian princes are undoubtedly Scandinavian 
(R'urik < Hroerekr, Igor < Ingvar etc.); the testi- 
mony of Constantine Porphyrogenetus (chap, ix.) 
is equally positive; in his list of the cataracts on 
the Dmepr, he gives the names “in Russian” 
(’puanorl) and “in Slav” (s-xA 4 / 3 ewsti ), e.g. Oi/AjSopav 
< in Scandinavian r hblm “isle” -j- fors “rapids" = 
’OrTpzf}ovvlsrpx% < in Slav ostrov'nly “of the isle" 
-j -frag “the cataract”. The “anti-Norman” school 
pronounces in favour of the native origin of the name 
but its arguments are mainly useful to show certain 
contaminations of the term Rus' (in Greek 'Parc, 
'Vorlx') by names in Hebrew ('Pai;, Ezek., Septuag., 
xxxviii. 2 — 3; xxxix. 1), Greek (pcbtsix %£*. xvSix 
“the red boats”) etc. [It is evident that the ashdb 
al-Rass mentioned in the Kur’an with the ‘Ad 
and Thamlid (Sura xxv. 40 and 1 . 1 2) have nothing 
to do with the Araxes or the Russians, in spite 
of the late texts, Dimishki, text, p. 106, transl. 
Mehren, p. 13 1 and the fancies of Euiopean com- 
mentators like v. Hammer, Sur les origmes Je 
Vetat russe , St. Petersburg 1S25, p. 24 — 29]. 

According to the Russian Chronicle, the Varan- 
gians (Vai'ag; see below) came from beyond the 
sea in 859 and levied tribute on certain Slav and 
Finnish peoples until in 862 they were driven 
away by the latter. The civil wars which broke 
out soon afterwards among them, however, forced 
these tribes to invite from beyond the sea “the 
Varangians called Rus'”. The Rus' at first settled 
in the region of the great Russian lakes (Ilmen, 
Ladoga) but in 882 Oleg « Helgi) moved to 
Kiev. This was certainly not the first appearance 
of the “Russians” for previously under 839 the 
Annales Bertiniani mention the arrival at the 


Bibliography. S. Lane-Poole, Catalogue 
cf Moghul Coins in the British Museum , 1893; 
Janies Prinsep, Useful Tables, London 1858; 
Edward Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, 
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C. Burnell, Hobson Jobson 2 , London 1903, 
s.v. rupee. (J. Allan) 

RUS, the R ussians; at first the Normans, 
then the founders of the dukedom of Kiev. 


dhe Rus of the west. In his description of 
‘'pain \ a‘kubi, B.G.A . , vii. 354, says that in 229 
^ 43 — 844) “the Madjus called Rus” invaded Seville 
and committed all kinds of depredations. The name 
Madjus [q.v.] is regularly applied to the Normans, 
fhe name even passed into the Spanish Primera 
Crjnica General (xiiith century) according to which 
the Almuiuces were worshippers of fire (!). The 
origin of this use of madjus is obscure. Did the 
Arabs and Spaniards allude to such rites as the 
cremation of the dead [cf. Ibn Fadlan] ? Mas'udi, 
hlurudj, i. 364 — 365, speaking of events in Spain 
a )out 300 (912 — 913) also uses the term Rds 
a t lough he gives it a special meaning. 

he Rus of the east. There is quite a 
‘terature on the origin of the name of the 
Asians. The “Norman” school claims that the 


e Pus' belongs to the Normans; the Finns 
p the Swedes Ruotsi whence in Russian Rus' 
\ the name of the Finns Suomi similarly 

i ecomes > n Russian Sum’ (CyMb) ; the basis of 
bu s f must be a Scandinavian word ( cf . the 
nai ues of the coast Roslagen and of its inhabitants 
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court of Louis the Pious of a Byzantine embassy 
accompanied by envoys from the Rhos whom their 
king Chacanus had sent to Constantinople and 
who now wished to return home. An enquiry as 
to their identity showed that they were Swedes 
(gentis esse Sueonum). The Normans in Kiev were 
not numerous and their marriages with Slav women 
accelerated their assimilation. Sviatoslav (born in 
942) already has a Slav name and c. 1000 the 
process of slavisation of the Normans was complete 
(cf. Thomsen, op. cit., p. 123 — 124). 

The sources of the ix'h and xth cen- 
turies. The Muslim sources are acquainted with 
the Rus from their first appearance in eastern 
Europe. Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 154, mentions only 
Rus merchants whom he regards as “a kind of 
Slavs” (d/ins min aBSakaliba ), and describes their 
journeys (by sea: fiom the remotest parts of the 
Saklaba to the Black Sea, to the Khazar capital 
and the Caspian Sea, and by land: fiom Tangier 
to Damascus, Baghdad, Basra and then into India 
and China; or again they travelled still farther 
beyond [= to the north of] Rome through the 
Slav countries to reach the Khazar capital, Balkh, 
the lands of the Toghuzghuz and China; cf. Ibn 
Faklh p. 271). Ibn Khurdadhbih does not assign 
any definite territory to the Rus. It is true that 
the available text of his book is incomplete but 
another detail is significant. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
p. 154, speaks of “u'-VH nahr al-Sakdliba" which 

de Goeje identifies with the Tanais (Don) [Marquart, 
Streifzuge , p. 352, reads Tin for Don], The term 
later disappears from geographical literature_ but 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 27 6, and the Hudud aUAlam 
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bpeak of a “river of the Rus” and although the 
meaning they give to the term is doubtful, it is 
possible that their nomenclature indicates the trans- 
fer mation of the Sakaliba into Rus while Ibn 
Khurcladhbih reflects the situation before the con- 
solidation of Norman power m Russia. [In IdrisI, 
ii. 385, the Xahr a!-Rusiya is certainly the Don]. 

On the other hand, the common source [Muslim 
b. Abl Muslim?; cf. Mas c udi, Tanb'ih , p. 190] 
used by Ibn Rusta, the Hudud aid A/am, Gardlzi, 
c A\vfi, etc. formally distinguishes between the Rus 
and the Slavs. The latter (probably the western 
Slavs) lived under their own princes, while the 
Rus occupied an island three days’ march in length 
and breadth, situated in the middle of a lake. 
Their king bore the title of khaketn Rus. This 
version seems to refer to the sojourn of the Norman 
chiefs in the region of the great Russian lakes (cf. 
Novgorod, in Scandinavian Holm gar'hr “the 
Town of the Lake” 1 ). The Hudud aid- Alain adds 
that the Russians have many towns and GardizI 
says that the population of the island is 100,000 
men {mai dum ) ; these additions may reflect the 
gradual expansion of the Rus or rather their amal- 
gamation with the Slavs. 

The third tradition is represented by Istakhri 
and Ibn Hawkal (< Aba Zaid BalkhI) who place 
the Rus between BulghSr and the Slavs. The 
point from which the description starts must be 
the town of Bulghar on the Volga. Three groups 
of Rus are described. The king of the group nearest 
the Bulghar lives in ' Ku>aba (Kiev ; Const. Porph., 
ch. 9: Ktozfiz, Kibfix). The most remote are the 
Xiluwiya (probably the original inhabitants of 
Novgorod, the Slave ni). The third group are the 
A r thorny a whose king lives in Artha (many variants, 
leading doubtful). They aie savages who kill 
strangers; they come down the rivers to export 
the skins of black samTtr and lead (risas). Since 
the time of Fraehn, Artha has usually been ex- 
plained as fu da , the name of the eastern branch 
of the Finnish people Mordva (in the basin of 
the Soura, a tributary of the Volga to the west J 
of Kazan). Another explanation (Reinaud,Chwolson) ! 
which starts with the variant an( l explains | 

' Abiif *na by Biarmia (Perm) is very doubtful. In 
both cases, it is necessary to suppose the previous 
subjection of these regions by the Rus. In a recent 
work P. Smirnov seeks to prove the existence of . 
a Russian “khakanat” in the region between the 
Volga and the Oka, cf. the incident quoted above 
from the Annales Bertiniani. Cf. also M. Vasmer, 
IVi hi risers pure n in Russ land , in S. B. Pr. Ak. IK., , 
1931, p. 649 — 674, on the traces of Scandinavian 
place-Dames on the Upper Volga. 

The fourth independent source is Mas c udi (cf. 
Marquart. Streifzuge. p. 330 — 353 )* In the Murudj s 
ii 15, he calls the Black Sea “Sea of the Rus 
for they are the only people who sail upon it 
and they live on one of its shores. This last al- 
lusion may be to the Russian colony of Tmutarakan 
(T xfxzTxpz*. the ancient $>xvx yepax on the peninsula 
of Taman) [although Westberg and Marquart, op. 
eit., suppose the Baltic to be meant here]. Among 
the many tribes that composed the Rus, Mas udf, 
Murudj , ii. 18, mentions = Tanbih , 

p. 1 41 ; who trade with Spain, Rome, 


Constantinople and the Khazars 
pTobably identical with 




This name is 
al- ISrdman <£ 


Hardman of the Arab chroniclers of Spain [cf. 
madjUs] and with the Lordmani of the Latin 
chronicles, i.e. the Northmen. [Marquart, Strcifzuge , 

p. 352, prefers to connect the word with *-o\A£y 

but in Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 153, this name refers 
to Jewish merchants]. 

An attempt to define the frontiers of Russian 
territory is made in the Hudud aHAlam (372 = 
682) but it cannot be regarded as very successful. 

Of first rate importance for our knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the Rus is the nar- 
rative of Ibn Fadlan [q.v.] who in 921 — 922 ob- 
served the customs and funeral rites of the Russians, 
somewhere on the Volga, perhaps near Bulghar, 
quoted in Yakut, ii. 834 — 840. The Arabs knew 
of the expeditions of Sviatoslav against the people^ 
of eastern Europe (Bulghar, Burtas, Khazar), cf. 
Ibn Hawkal, p. 286, who dates the expedition in 
358 (968 — 969), instead of 965 as in the Russian 
chronicles, but Barthold has lightly pointed out that 
this date really refers to the investigation conducted 
into the question by Ibn Hawkal, p. 282, at 
Djurdjan. c Avvfi [q. v.] who wrote before 633 
(1236) has preserved the name of St. Vladimir 
( Buladhmir , popular etymology “prince of steel’ ) 
who converted the Russians to Christianity in 988. 
c Awfi's version (perhaps collected in Kh w arizm) 
puts the date of this event in 300 (912) and adds 
that the Russians, whose only trade was war, had 
repented of their conversion and sent envoys to 
Kh*arizm, from which an imam was sent to con- 
vert them to Islam (cf. Barthold, in Zap., ix., 
1895, p. 262—267). Ibn al-Athir, ix. 30 is better 
informed for he knows the circumstances of the 
marriage of the malik al- Rusty a (Vladimir) to 
the sister of the two Byzantine emperois Basil 
and Constantine; but he puts the event in 375 
(985—986; cf. Dimishki, transl. Mehren, p. 378)- 

The Russians on the Caspian Sea. The 
Muslim statements regarding Russian raids to the 
south of the Caspian Sea are of considerable value. 
At the time when the c AIid Hasan b. Zaid (250^ 
270 = 864— 884) was ruling in Tabaristan the Rus 
made a raid on AbaskQn [q. v.]. In 297 (909 — 9 to) 
the Rus coming in sixteen ships ravaged the same 
region. In the following year the Rus penetrated 
as far as Sari and Pandjah-hazar but suffered a 
defeat in Gilan (cf. Ibn Isfandiyar, in G.M.S . , 
p. I 99 )- This last raid, according to the com- 
mentators (F. B. Charmoy, Kunik), must have taken 
place in 301 (913) after Igor’s accession. Mas c udi, 

, Murudj , 11. 18—25, describes it in detail “after 

1 1 Yr ' ? Uri " g the rei S Q of the Shtrwanghah 

b H “'tha m . In 332 (943-944) the Rus 
ascended the kur and seized Bardha'a (q. v. and 
^ cf. the very circumstantial record in 

Ibn Mtskawaih, The Eclipse , ii. 62-67). Dorn’s 
Car/W. a book written without any definite system 
Cf ill °n , de H es P eciaIl y with these raids. 
Baku 1925. ’ * P’ikaspiyskikh oilasUy, 

Jlyj " ^ , Ano ‘her name applied to the Normans, 
Warank (old R uss . I arcgu\ usually explained as 

thToath” 0 fr 0 m er t C h h e an s C anT iattOn Wh ° haS take “ 

contract” r . Scandinavian vdr “promise, 
contract , is found in Muslim it*.* ^ 1? 

later date. Abu ' 1 -Fida> 1 J R T * mUCh 

: B^m e a„ f d U in tt 6 
C(. al-Biruni, al- TaJhlrnA t\. R." 
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p. 121, on a large gulf (the Baltic Sea) which 
separates from the Bahr al-Muhit and extends 
north of the Sakaliba as far as the vicinity of 
the Muslim Bulghars. 

Idrisi. After the tenth century Idiisi alone 
affords any independent information about the Rus, 
under clime vi., sect. 5 (the river of the Russians, 
the towns along the Dniepr) and clime vii., sect. 4 
and 5 (the sources of the D.nyst , Dniester, Russia 
and Kumaniya, i. e. the land of the Comans); cf. 
Jaubert’s transl., ii. 395—398, 401,404, 433—434, 
and the passage (clime vii., sect. 5) transcribed in 
U. Tallgren-Tuulio, Idrisi. La Finland, 'e, Helsingfors 
1930 [Soc. Orient. Fennica ), p. 1 15 — 121. Idrisi 
however confuses traditional and contemporary 
data by putting them in juxtaposition, e. g. Kiiydba 
is mentioned alongside of Kdw (Kiev). 

Persian poetry. Nizami in his Iskandar-ndma 
celebrates Alexander’s campaign against the Russians 
who had devastated Bardha'a and carried off queen 
Nflshaba, an ally of Alexander’s. The king of the 
Russians who rules over the Burtas, the Khazar. 
the Alans, the Isu (in Russian Fes') etc., is called 1 

perhaps a corruption in transcribing or in 
hearing the title kinndz (Russ, knee!) already found 
in Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 17. Cf. F. Erdmann, De 
ixpeditione Russorum Berdaam versus, Kazan 1826, 
1828, 1832, 3 vols., and the French translation 


negotiations [cf. Teheran] ; a curious paragraph 
no the Russians is to be found in the Bustdn al- 
Siyaha of Zain al-'Abidin Shlrwani, Teheran 1315, 
p. 299 ; of no value from the geographical point 
of view, it is curious as reflecting the ideas of the 
Persians about 1830: the Russians, like the other 
Ftrang , are clever in worldly matters flat sTuat- 
gaii), but devoid of spirituality {djdn naddrand). 

Bibliography. See the article SLAVS. — A 
bibliography of the Muslim sources will be 
found m the commentary on the Hudud al- 
'Alant by V. Minorsky (in G.M.S. , in the press). 
The principal studies on the Muhammadan sources 
are: Fraehn, Ibn Foszlans itnd anderer Araber 
Berichten liber die Russcn , St. Petersbuig 1823; 
Chwolson, Izvestiya Ibn Dusta (read : Ibn Rustd) 
etc., St. Petersburg 1869; Garkavi (llarkavy), 
Skazaniya musulm. pisateley , St. Petersburg 1870 
and 1871 (translations from 26 -j- 6 Arab authors; 
on the necessity for a new edition of these 
texts and the pieparation of a Co) pus of Arabic 
sources on the Russians etc. see Krackovskiy, 
in Zap. Inst. Vast ., 1932, i. 55 — 62); Dorn, 
and Kunik, in Caspia, in Mem. Ai . SPb., series vii., 
vol. xxiii., N°. I, 1S75 (Russian edition ibid., 
vol. xxvi., app. i., 1875); Kunik and Rosen, 
Izvestiya al-Bekn , St. Petersbuig, i. (1878) and 
ii. (1903); A. Seippel, Rtrum Xormannicai nm 
j antes arabiii, fasciculus i., textum continens, 


by F. B. Charmoy, L' expedition d' Alexandre, St. 
Petersburg 1829, English by H. W. Clarke, 18S1, 
The Sikandar-nama , p. 663 — 664, German by 
G. Jacob, Iskenders Waragerfeldzug , 1932 (free 1 
ami incomplete version). In the Haft Paikar of 
Nizami, ed. H. Ritter and Rypka, 1934, p. II, 
17S— 196 (transl. C. E. Wilson, i. 1 71 — 188), is 
found the daughter of the king of the fourth clime 
(sic), “the fair Slavonian, rosy-red of cheek” who tells 
a story that happened in a “Russian” town. There 
is moie reality in the odes of Khakani dedicated 
to the Shirwanshah Akhsitan (530 — 590= 1135 — - 
11 93 ) from which we learn of a raid by the 
Russians which this ruler successfully repelled; 
cf. Khanlkov, in Bull. Ac. SPb., xiv., N°. 23-24 
(= Mel. Asiat ., iii. 114 — 136). 

from the Mongol period. The statements 
>y the later writers regarding the Russians are 
'ery fragmentary ; cf. for the Mongol period : 
Djuwaini, i. 224; Abu ’l-Fida 3 , p. 201, 207 (the 
Russians, a Turkish tribe), p. 222 ; Dimishki, 
transl. Mehren, p. 131, 378 (the Russians live on 
' e islands of the Maeotis, probably confused with 
a n ® rt hern lake); Mustawfi, Nuzhat al- Kul Tib, 
P- 204; and for the period of Timur: Zafar-ndma , 

'■ 759-762 (as well as the geographical intro- 
uctJon to the Zafar-ndma, Br. Mus. MS. Or. 18406, 

0 ' 1 3 > °n the Rus, descendants of Japhet). 

urkish libraries and archives must contain im- 
i-- ^formation about Russia; cf. Babinger, 

/ ’’ P- .310 and index, as well as the journal 

t a Turkish officer at St. Petersburg in the 
0 ? e f'tj'f'orine II, quoted in V. D. Smirnow, 
ra-. proizv. asm. liter., St. Petersburg 1891, 
In pT (' vaQ ling in the edition of 1903). 

the R rS1 * § a ^ awI chronicles only mention briefly 
, u , vUSSIa n embassies; the chronicles of the Kadjars, 
b V dthir-i sultdni of c Abd al-Razzak 

^ ( trans h Rrydges), the Rawdat al- 

-v- To- 1 - _ as -’ r ‘ °f Rida-kull Khan, and the /Vdsikb 
about^T^ Sipihr [q.v.], contain information 
1 e Russo-Persian wars and the subsequent 


Christiania, i. (1896), ii. (1928) (variants, critical 
remarks); Westberg, Zm Klarung oriental. 
Quellen, in Bull. Ac. SPb., 1S99, vol. xi , N°. 4 
and 5, and Aknalizu vostocnikh istolnikov, in 
Jour. Min. Mar. Prosv 1909, xiii. and xiv.; 
Marquart, Streifziige, p. 330—353 (Mas'iidl on 
the Rns). A general survey of the literature on 
Russian origins has recently been given by V. 
Mosin, Far' ago-russkiy vopros, m Slavic , x. 
(1931), 1 — 3. A still valuable survey is that of 
Thomsen, The ; elutions between Russia and 
Scandinavia and the origin of the Russian state, 
Oxford 1S77 (new edition in Thomsen. Sa.mleae 
Afhandlingar , i., 1919, p. 231-444); many 
difficult questions are dealt with in the works 
of Kunik, Marquart. Streifziige. passim, and West- 
berg. Among recent works must be mentioned 
P. Smirnov, Volz' skip shl'akh (“The Volga route 
and the early Russians”), Kiev 192S (in tkrainian; 
an original work). • Minorsky) 

al-RUSAFA (Rusafat al-Sh.Cm, Rusafat 
HisHAM), a town in the desert in the 
Syrian Palmyrene, 4 farsakhs or 25 miles 
south of the Euphrates. 

The town already bore this name in the pie- 
Muhammadan period. The Assyrian lists of eponyms 
mention in the years 840, 838, S04, 775 ? 747 ’ 
and 737 B. c., a town Ra-sap-pa as the residence 
of the Assyrian governor ( shaknu ). On a relief 
stele of Adadniran IV Kasappa is mentioned among 
the lands governed by Crigallu-eresh and formed 
with Kami (now Tell Djellal on the Khabur) an 
administrative district (Unger, Relief stele Adad- 
niraris III. aits Saba' a, Publikationen der Kstl. 
Osmanischen Museen, ii-, Stambul 1916, p. to 12, 
pi. 2, 1 . 23 sqq.). The identification of Rasappa 
with Beled Sindjar by E. Forrer [Provinzeinteilung 
des assvr. Reiches , Leipzig 1921, p. 15) can hardly 
be maintained (Musil, The Middle Euphtates, New 
Voik 1927, p. 210 sq.). In the Bible (2 Kings 
xix. 12;" Isaiah xxxvii. 12) Resef, for which we 
should no doubt read Resaf, is mentioned along 
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with Gozan, Haran and Bene c Eden in Telassar. ( 
Ptolemy ( Geogr v. 14, 19) mentions our town 
in Palmyrene as 'Vyo-x^x ; the Tabula Peutingeriana 
writes Risapa, the geographer of Ravenna (Cosmogr ., 

11 15, ed. Pinder-Parthey, p. 89, x ) Risapha, the 
Xotitia dignitatum (or., xxxiii. 5, 27) Rosafa, the 
Metiopolitan Alexander of Hierapolis in a letter 
{Acta Concil. Oecumen ., ed. E. Schwartz, tom. i. 
vol. iv., p. 1 71, gg) Rasapha. The name (cf. Rasif) 
means “cemented road” (Clermont-Ganneau, in 
R.A.O., iv., 1901, p. 1 12 sq .). 

About 434 the town was raised to be a bishopric 
against the otherwise usual practice by the patriarch 
loannes of Antioch, not by the Metropolitan Alex- | 
ander of Hierapolis. It was than famous for its 1 
church of St. Sergios dedicated to the memory of the 
martyrdom of the two officers of the imperial palace 
Sergios and Bacchos (“in the reign of Maximianos”) : 
(the Acta Martyr ., ed. in Greek by Delahaye, in , 
Anal. Boll., xiv. 373 — 395 ; in Syriac by Bedjan, \ 
Acta martyr, et sanctor ., iii. 283 — 322, do not ! 
bear historical criticism: Ilarnack, Chronologic dcr \ 
altchristl. Litteratur , ii. 481, note; Delahaye, in 
Anal. Boll., xxiii. 478). The first bishop of 'Vuvxtyx 
was Marinianos, who is mentioned in 434, 444 
and 451 (is not mentioned in the list of bishops , 
of Resapha-Sergiopolis in Le Quien, in 0 . C., ii. j 
951 sq.; cf. E. Uonigmann, in Oriens Christia?ius t \ 
xii. 214 — 217). The emperor Anastasius (491 — ; 
518) had the thumb of St. Sergios brought from | 
Resapha to Constantinople and stories of the [ 
miracles associated with this relic spread even as j 
far as Gaul (Gregor. Turonens., Hist. Francor., j 
vii. 31). In honour of this event the town was j 
given the name Sergiopolis and the privileges of 
an ecclesiastical metropolis (loannes Diakrinomenos 
in Cramer, Ancuiota Gracca c codd. Paris , ii. 109). 
Perhaps we have ;oto[A/]tov as early as 512 
in the trilingual inscription of Zebed (Neubauer in ! 
Sachau, Prise in Syr ten und Mesopotamia, p. 126, ] 
note 1 ; otherwise in Prentice, Pull. 0/ the Americ. 
Archaeol. Exped Greek and Latin Inscr ., p. 262). 1 
Georgios Kyprios (ed. Gelzer, v. 863) knows as ! 
a third name of the town ' Avxttx<tiovtoAi<;, the 
correctness of which has wrongly been doubted; 
probably the great basilica in al-Rusafa also dates 
from this emperor (Dussaud, Topographic de la 
Syrie, p. 254, who however also wrongly takes 
Tetrapyrgia to be a name of al-Rusafa). The Syriac 
name also remained in use (to [T x\rx$xc;\ loannes 
Moschos, Pratum spiritual, chap. 180, in Migne, 
Patr. Grace., LX\XVll/iii., col. 3052). The Armenian 
Basileios who in the i\ lh century sought to trans- : 
form the profane geography of Georgios Cyprios 
into an ecclesiastical handbook added to the town 
the epithet v <BifjLepov T xttxJx (M. Hartmann, in 
Z.A., xiv. 340 sq. ; Chapot, La Frontier c de 
T Euprate, p. 330, note S). 

Rabban Bar Tdta (d. Jan. 8, 61 1), the teacher 
of the Persian \ohannan who wrote his life (Baum- 
stark, Gesch. d. 'syr. Lift p. 203, § 3 i b )* wa * 
born in Rusafa (E. A. \\\ Budge, The history of 
Rabban Hormizd the Persian and Rabban Bar 
c Ldta , t., London 1902, p. 1 1 5 )* 

The town, which was situated in the desert 
fixpfi xptxb)) Tcblov (Procop., Bell. Pers., ii. 5 » 2 9 ; 
Theophyl. Simoc., ed. de Boor, v. 13, 3 : Syriac, 
Barbaraya : Kugener, in Oriens Christ., I 9 ° 7 ^ 
p. 40S — 412), was at first defended against the 
Saracens only by fortifications of no great strength; 
Justinian is said to have been the first to surround 


it with proper walls (probably before 542 A. d.) 
(Procop., De aedif ., ii. 9, 3 ; 9 ), a statement which 
however the results of modern archaeological 
research show to be exaggerated (Herzfeld m 
Sarre-Heizfeld, Archdol. Reise, i. 138; Guyer, ibid., 
ii. 28, 37). Justinian also built bazaars and other 
fine buildings and large cisterns to provide the 
town with water (Procop., De aed ii. 9, 6 Sl l l h)- 
Khusraw I, who on his campaign to Syria in 540 
had been promised by Kandidos, bishop of Sergio- 
polis, 200 pounds of gold for the ransom of 12,000 
captured inhabitants of Sura on the Euphrates, 
on his third campaign in 54 2 took prisoner the 
bishop, who had come to meet him to make excuse*, 
for not carrying out his promises, and sent a force 
against the town, which had however soon to 
withdraw on account of the lack of water (Procop., 
Bell. Pers., ii. 20, 2—14). Half a century later, the 
story was already told of the miraculous rescue 
of the defenceless city by St. Sergios and his 
heavenly forces (Euagrios, Hist, eccl., iv. 28). 
About 570 there were five bishoprics under the 
metropolitan of Sergiopolis ( Notitia Antiochena , 
in Byz. Zeitschr., xxv., 1924, p. 75, 83). Besides 
the alieady mentioned bishops Marinianos and 
Kandidos we know of the following metropolitans: 
in 524 Sargis (Sergios) of Beth Rosafa (Guidi, in 
Atti della R. Accad. dei Lincei , 1881, p. 5 ° 7 )i 
in 55 ° Joseph, bishop of the Sacred Monasteiy 
of Rasifta (Assemani, in B.O. , i. 117), 553 Abraamios 
(Mansi, ix. 390; Wright, Catal. syr. MSS. Brit. 
Mus., ii. 797 b ), between 793 and 986 Michael 
Syrus ( Chron ., transl. Chabot, iii. 451 sqq., 501 
sq.) mentions eleven further Jacobite bishops, aod 
from inscriptions we know of a certain Sergios 
(between 910 and 922?; cf. Mich. Syr., iii. 462, 
N°. 18) and Simeon, who, in 1093, restored the 
great Basilica (Musil, Palmyrena , p. 160, 267 sq.). 

The veneration and pious awe which was generally 
felt with regard to the sanctity of the place is 
shown with particular clearness in the fact that 
the Ghassanid al-Mundhir b. Harith only dared to 
meet the Byzantine envoys here (summer of 57 ^) 
as he felt himself safe nowhere else from their 
treachery ( Johann. Ephes. , vi. 4; Noldeke, in 
Abh. Pr. Ak. W ., 1887, p. 24). At this time the 
town was apparently not in the possession of the 
Ghassanid ; the inscription ascribed to him v/x 5 
M Tv%y "AKxfxowbxpov, which was found at the 
“Central Church extra rnuros ” also indicates that 
t e inner town was still Roman at this date. 

n the sanctuary of Sergios at a later date among 
t e gt ts dedicated to the saint was shown a richly 
decorated cross given by Justinian and Theodora, 
then taken to Persia by Khusraw I after the plun- 
ering o Kallinikos and Barbalissos (Mich. Syr., 
iv. 29 ), nit given back by his grandson Khusraw II 
with another cross and a gift, both of which bore 
long msenpt^ns (Euagrios, Hist, eccl., iv. 28; vi. 

ThinnM P c:' Hist, eccl., xviii. 21 sq.\ 

P. J v * 1 3 » Firdawsi to*/; 

Tabari , p. 287, note \ ; C. de 


Boor, 


Zeitschr. 


! 7 3 >5-322). On his flight to 

n thl h “ f H USraW ^ lived in 590 in Edessa 
member of f general J° h “nes Rosafaya, a 

Svr ^i “go r., am n y n° f the R5 ^faye (Mich. 
Syr u. .,80,4,2; Barhebraeus, Chron. eccl. i 271). 
The cistern built bv 1 \ 

by a Lakhmid is sart to T” "k 3ter destro ^ d 
the Ghassanid NuWn l h ^^_ be e n ^stored by 

(h— 
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Yakut, ii. 784; against Noldeke, in Abh. Pr. Ak. 
IV., 1887, p. 51, who says al-Harith b. Djabala, 
cf. E. Herzfeld, Arch. Reise , i. 138, note 5; Jahrb. 
d. Prcuss. Kunstsammlungen , 1921, p. 112 sq.'). 

In the Islamic period this desert town sprang 
into fame when the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al- 
Malik, who as a prince had moved his badiya 
from the midge-plagued Euphrates thither, made 
it his residence in 105 (723 — 724); he died and 
was buried here in 125 (743) (al-Tabari, Tdrikh, 
ed. de Goeje, ii. 1467, 1729 sq., 1737 sq .; al- 
Baladhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 179 rj., 186; H. 
Lammens, in M. F. 0 . B ., iv. 94 sq.). The town 
therefore received the name of Rusafat Hisham 
(al-Baladhurl, op. tit., to distinguish it from Rusafat 
Baghdad, the eastern suburb of Baghdad with the 
palace of the same name, cf. vol. 1., p. 565); it 
was also called Rusafat al-Sha’m. Whether Hisliam 
did a great deal of building is doubtful (cf. E. 
Reitemeyer, Die Stadtegriindungen der Arabcr , 
P- 75 )- 

Other Omaiyads also lived occasionally in this 
town; for example Marwan, Sulaiman b. Hisham 
and Muhammad b. al-Walid (al-Tabari, ii. 1897, 
1908; iii. 95, 98; Yakut, ii. 786; Herzfeld, Arch. 
Reise , i. 139). Shortly after Hisham’s death, his 
successor al-Walid ordered the confiscation of all 
his predecessor’s property in al-Rusafa (al-Tabari, 
ii. 1751). Sulaiman b. Hisham gathered an army 
in al-Rusafa in 127 (745), and then encamped 
opposite Marwan II’s army at Kinnasrin ; after 
his defeat he came back to al-Rusafa (al-Tabari, 
ii. 1896 sq., 1908; Mich. Syr., ii. 505). The 
‘Abbasid ‘Abd Allah b. ‘All came in 132 (749- 
750) to al-Rusafa and dishonoured and burned 
the embalmed body of Hisham (al-Ya‘kubi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 427 sq.). ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Alt [q. v.] 
spent a night here when fleeing before the army 
of his nephew Abu Dja‘far al-MansUr in 754 
(Tabari, iii. 98). 

In the spring of 244 (858) Mutawakkil came 
from Damascus to visit the town in order to see 
the palaces of Hisham and Sulaiman and the old 
Byzantine monastery (al-Bakri, ed. Wustenfeld, 
P- 379 )- The sons of Zikrwaih b. Mihrwaih al- 
Karmati fell upon the town in 289 (902) along 
with the Bani al-Asbagh by order of Subk al- 
Dailaml, a mawla of the caliph Mu‘tadid, murdered 
the inhabitants, burned the mosque and laid waste 
the neighbouring villages (Tabari, iii. 2219). Ibn 
al-Fakih (in 295 — 90S) again mentions al-Rusafa 
as a flourishing town. Saif al-Dawla passed in 
344 ( 955 ) front Salamya via Tadmur, ‘Urd and 
al-Rusafa to al-Rakka (M. Canard, Say/ al-Daula , 
Algiers-Paris 1934, p. 226, 230). 

The Arab geographers describe al-Rusafa as 
situated in the middle of barren desert land; its 
inhabitants drank only water from cisterns within 
its walls or when this failed they had to bring 
water from the Euphrates 3 — 4 farsakhs distant. 
Al-Asma‘i, who died in 215(830), tutor of Harun 
al-Rashid, identifies the town with al-Zawra 3 and 
mentions the wonderful monastery there. The in- 
habitants had to pay tribute to the Banu Khafadja 
in return for which they were protected. The 
rich inhabitants were merchants or landowners, 
the Beduins were labourers. As a flourishing 
domestic industry the weaving of woollen garments 
is mentioned (al-Asma‘i in Yakut, ii. 784); in 
addition to articles of clothing, bags and sacks 
were manufactured (al-Kazwinl, ‘Adya^ib, ed. Wii- 

Thk Encyclopaedia of Islam, IIL 


stenfeld, ii. 132 sq.). According to lbn Butlan 
(in Yakut, ii. 784 sq.), Kasr al-Rusafa was smaller 
than the Dar al-Khilafa of Baghdad. He describes 
the church, the outside of which was adorned with 
gold mosaics, and says it was built by Constantine, 
son of Helena. Below this church and of the same 
dimensions was a subterranean cistern panelled 
with alabaster slabs. The inhabitants of the fortress 
were for the most part Christians who earned 
their living by guarding caravans and transporting 
merchandise, but they also made bargains with 
thieves and robbers. The desert around al-Rusafa 
is so flat that one can see to the horizon on all 
sides. According to al-Idrlsi (transl. Jaubert, ii. 
137), the town in his day (1154) had a flourishing 
market; a much used road led from there through 
the desert to Salamya and Hims. Yakut was still 
able to see in the centre of Rusafat Hisham the 
monastery of al-Rusafa which, on account of its 
aichitectural beauty, he describes as one of the 
wonders of the world (Yakut, ii. 660 sq., s. v. 
Dair al-RusSfa). Abu T-FidS J (ed. Reinaud, p. 271) 
gives the distance of the town from the Euphrates 
as less than a day’s journey. 

In 1240 the Kh w arizmians on their return from 
Syria came via Salamya to al-Rusafa; troops from 
Halab followed them and fought them at Siffln 
(Abu ’ 1 -Fida 3 , Annales Muslem., ed. Reiske-Adler, 
iv. 458). In 668 (1269) the inhabitants of al-Rusafa 
fled from fear of the Mongols to Salamya; hence- 
forth the town remained uninhabited (B. Moritz, 
in Z. G. Erdk. Berl., xiii. 174 sqq. ; M.S.O.S. As., 
i., 1898, p. t 44 ). 

In 1300 al-DimighkI (ed. Mehren, p. 205) in- 
cludes Siffin and Rusafat Hisham, which, as he 
knew occupied the site of a Greek city, in the 
district of Balis, while Hadjdji Khalifa (Stambul 
1145, p. 593) includes Balis and al-Rusafa in the 
province of Kinnasrin with Halab as capital. 

The imposing ruins of the town date almost 
entirely from ancient times. They have in modern 
times been several times surveyed, thoroughly 
examined and fully described. 

Bibliography. al-Battanl, Zidy, ed. Nallino, 
Pubblicazioni del Reale Osservatorio di Brer a in 
Milano , N, xl., part iii., ii. 45 ; iii. 239 (N°. 201); 
lbn al-Fakih, in B.G.A., v. Ill; al-Baladhuri, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 179 sq.; Ibn Khurdadhbih, B. 
G.A., vi. 74; Yakut, MtFdjam, ed. Wustenfeld, 
ii. 660 sq. ( Dair al-Rusafa ), 784 sq., 955; Safi 
al-Din, Mardsid a l- 1 ttild' , ed. Juynboll, 1. 472, 
521; Abu T-Fida 1 , ed. Reinaud, p. 271; al-Idrisi, 
ed. Gildemeister, in Z.D.P.V. , viii. 26; al-Bakri, 
Mil dy am, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 379; al-Kazwinl, 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 132 sq.; al-Dimishki, ed. 
Mehren, p. 205; lbn al-Shihna. Bairut 1909, p. 160; 
G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
London 1890, p. 36, 432 {Dair al-Rusafa), 
P- 5 Z1 — 5 2 3 (the Rusafa mentioned in the 
index on p. 382 is perhaps rather the place of 
the same name at Masyaf); 0 strup in Det kgl. 
danske videnskabernes selskabs skrifter, raekke vi., 
hist.-filos. Afd., vi/ii., p. 72 — 79, Copenhagen 
I S95 ; Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaologische Reise im 
Euphrat- und Tigris-Gebiet , i., Berlin 1911, 
p. 136-141; S. Guyer, Rusafah , in Sarre-Herzfeld, 
op. tit., ii., Berlin 1920, p 1—44; H. Spanner 
and S. Guyer, Rusafa, die Wallfahrtsstadt des 
hi. Sergios, Berlin 1926; A. Musil, Palmyrena , 
New York 1928, p. 64—67, 155—167, 260— 
272, and index s.v. Anastasiopolis, Ar-Resafa , 
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Ar-Rusdfa, Sc rgiopolis ; Antonin Mendl, A re- 
construction of ar-Resafa , in Musil, op. cit ,, 
p. 299 — 326; on the ancient town: Beer, art. 
Resapha, in Pauly- Wissowa, R. E., vol. 1 A, 
p. 620; Honigmann.art.Srrgr'K/Wtr, ibid.,v ol ii. A, 
p. 1684—1688. (E. Honigmann) 

RUSCUK, capita! of a district and port 
on the Danube in Bulgaria (often wrongly 
written and pionounced Ruscuk) in Bulgarian 
Ruse (/'/re; RousseJ, is situated at the junction 
of the eastern Lom (Turk. Kara Lom) and the 
Danube, here 1,400 yards wide, opposite Giurgiu 
(Gjurgjevo, Turk. Yer Kokl), in part high on the 
loess plateau, on the state railway from Ruscuk 
to Varna (since 1866) and Ruscuk to Tirnovo and 
is one of Bulgaria’s nine ports on the Danube 
(with about 50,000 inhabitants). 

After the decay of the mediaeval Cerven some 
15 miles inland, which survived as the name of 
a Bulgarian eparchy and the ruins of which could 
still be seen m the xvii'h century (cf. Hadjcjji 
Khalifa. Rume/i und Bosna, transl. j. von Hammer, 
Vienna 1812, p. 44), the new Ruse arose on the 
Danube half a day’s journey away. The Turkish 
name Rusiuk, by which the town is still almost 
exclusively known outside of Bulgaria, is un- 
doubtedly a diminutive from Ruse (Ruse — Rus-cuk; 
cf. the name of the island of Rhodes, Turk. Rodos 
and Rodos-Cfk for Rodosto ; q. v.), but only seems 
to have come into being in the first third of the 
seventeenth century. In the two treaties concluded 
between the Porte and Hungary on Aug. 20, 1503 
(cf. J. V. Hammer, G.O.R., ri. 331 sq. and the 
text on p. 6t8: Akers = Ruse) and April t, 1519 
(cf. Theiner, Monumenta Hungai ica, ii. 624: Kusly 
for Russy) and in Mercator’s map of 1584 the 
Bulgarian form still appears. The town must have 
already attained considerable prosperity in the I 
xvi'h century. It quickly developed under Turkish 1 
rule and became an impoitant centre of traffic, 
trade, iudustry and strategy in Danubian Bulgaria 
and surpassed the two fortified towns of Nicopolis 
[q.v,] and Silistria which played the leading part 
there at the beginning of Ottoman rule (cf. A. Isirkov, | 
Bulgarien. Land und Leute , Leipzig 1917, ii. 102 i 
sq.). The French traveller Pierre Lescalopier, 
who reached Ruscuk on June 14, 1576, in his 
valuable journal, which has only been published ! 
in part, describes Rusei as a populous town: ceste 
ville est p tuple it y a quantile de marchandise de 1 
toutes sortes it des I'tvres en abandonee it a bon \ 
pntz{c(. Remit de I'Histoirc diplomatique, vol. xxxv., 
Paris 1921, p. 46). Shortly before, the famous 
Ottoman architect Sinan [q. v.J built a mosque 
there for the grand vizier Rustem Pasha [q. y.J 
still admired in the xvuth century, presumably in 
the north at the water’s edge. The figure given 
for the population as for mosques varies; of the 
latter Ruscuk had at one time a considerable 
number. The Franciscan Peter Bogdan Baksic, 
later atchbishop of Sofia, in 1640 found in Ruh- 
cu-n 3,000 Turkish houses with 15,000 inhabitants 
and to mosques of stone {fatte die pietra bianco). 


over 1,000 in- 


and 200 Aimenian houses with 
habitants and a citadel with five towers (cf. Eug. 1 
ermeodiin. Acta Bulgariae ecclesiastica = vol. xviii I 
ot the Monumenta speetanlia historians Slavorum '■ 
ZZ ?' Agram 1887 ’ P- 74 ). In 1659 
houses “Th C ° Umed 6 ’°°° Turkish wo °den 
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Ruhcick : 1685], 300 with further particulars) 

Ewliya Celebi ( Seyahetndme , iii. 313 sq . ; cf. the 
Bulgarian transl. by D. G. Gadzanov, in Periodi- 
cesko spisanie na balgarskoto knizevno druiestvo v' 
Sofija, vol. lxx., Plovdiv 1909, p. 654 sq.) about 
the same time mentions 2,200 houses of wood, 
also three Christian quarters, the mosque of 
Rustem Pasha, baths and three caravan-serais in 
* L' ruscuk”. The only Jews, he says, were those 
who visited the place on their tradingjourneys. The 
people, whom he praises for their hospitality, 
lived by commerce and spoke Bulgarian as well 
as the “language of Wallachia and Moldavia’’. 
Ewliya Celebi says the pumpkin {kawun) there was 
particularly good, 10 being sold for 1 pen{c)z (3 
of which = 1 Vienna groschen or 3 kreuzers, 
150=1 taler). 

Ruscuk is regularly mentioned in the many 
records of travel on the Danube in the following 
centuries. References to the town in the xviiitk 
and first half of the xix'h century are in general 
agreement. The inhabitants seem at all times to 
have conducted a busy trade in wool, cotton, silk, 
leather and tobacco, which at an earlier period 
was for a considerable part in the hands of Ragusan 
merchants, who had a settlement there from 1673 
to 1755 - The English clergyman R. Walsh (1827) 
estimated the population at 18 — 20,000 souls. 
The streets of the town, which was surrounded 
by walls on three sides after the manner of 
Turkish fortresses, as a rule sloped steeply to 
the Danube which part was partly undefended. 
Turks, Greeks, Bulgars and Armenians lived in 
some 7,000 houses and conducted a busy trade 
with Turkey (cf. R. Walsh, Narrative of a Journey 
from Constanstinaple to England z , London 1828, 
p. 207). Plelmuth v. Moltke who visited Ruscuk 
in 1835 anc I described it (cf. Brief c uber Zu standi 
und Begebenheitcn in dtr Tiirkei 3 , Berlin 1877, 
p- H sqq., 132 sqq., 424 sqq.) was surprised that 
“this important Turkish fortress with its long, 
dominated and enfiladed lines without outer works, 
half armed and defectively planned” could offer 
the enemy such resistance. As an important 
frontier fortress Ruscuk suffered a great deal in 
course of centuries. Sieges, conflagrations and 
bombardments (the last by the Rumanians during 
the world war on Aug. 28, 1916) continually 
altered the appearance of the town which with 
its regular streets and large open spaces no longer 
has anything of an oriental appearence. In the 
Turkish period Ruscuk was the residence of a 
sandjak-bey, at one time of a pasha (about 1S40, 
when Bulgaria was divided into the three pasha- 
liks of Ruscuk, Vidin and Silistria), until in 1864 
it became the capital of the new Danube wilayet 
( T una wildyetl) with the so-called livid ' s of Ruscuk, 

T arna, Vidin, Tulca, Tirnova (Tirnovo), Sofia and 
Nis, created and administered by the reformer 
Midhat Pasha [q. v.J and formed out of the eyalels ol 
Silistria, Vidin and Nil [q. v.J. A special printing 
press was instituted and in addition to a newspaper 
a salname ( Tuna Wildyetl SdlndmesT) annually 
published, which gives a good survey of the admini- 
strative measures. After the devastation wrought in 
the Russo-Turkish wars of 1811 and 1828, Ruseuk 
attained new prosperity as the official residence 
of a governor {wall). In 1854 Boucher de Perthes 
estimated that Ruscuk had about 30,000 inhabitants 
in 4,000 houses (cf. Voyage a Constantinople, vol. ii" 
Paris 1855, p. 413 sq.); the German physician C. 
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W. Wutzer who became acquainted with Ruscuk 
in the governor-generalship of Sa'id Mehmed Pasha, 
thought that the population was only 24—25,000. 
The number of mosques in Ruscuk is very variously 
given by travellers. In 1840 F. Hacklander says 
29, C. W. Wutzer in 1856 only 16. The fact is 
that many mosques were destroyed in the fightiDg. 
Nowadays ( 1 935 ) Ruscuk has 19 mosques ( dja - 
warn ? ), 9 small mosques ( masadjid ) and the 
monastery of the Shadhili darwishes founded in 
1252 (1836). While in the great battle that raged 
on luly 4, 1811 around Ruscuk the fortune of war 
decided in favour of the Turks under the grand 
vizier Ahmad Pasha, and the Russians under Kutusov 
blew up the defences of the stronghold and retired 
across the Danube after setting the whole town 
on fire, in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 — 1878 
on Feb. 2t, 1878, the Ottomans under Kaiserill 
Ahmad Pasha had to surrender the town and 
fortress to the Russians after a long siege. The 
defences, renewed for the last time in 1877, were 
razed to the ground in 1881. Since that date the 
town has been a Bulgarian possession. 

Ruscuk was the birth-place of the grand vizier 
(L’elebi-zade Sherif Hasan Pasha (d 1205 = 179 1 1 
q. v.), of the k’atib Amanl Celebi (d. 1000 = 
1591, according to J. v. Hammer, Geschiehte der 
Osmanischen Dichtkunst , iii. 83) and of the famous 
Ottoman author Ahmad Sharif Hasan Midhat Bey 
(1841 — 1912; cf. F. Babinger, G.O. W, p. 389 sq.) 

Bibliography, (in addition to references 
in the text) : Carsten Niebuhr, Reisebcschrcibung 
nach Arabien , vol. iii., Hamburg 1837, p. I 74 ‘- 
Michael J. Quin, A Steam Voyage down the 
Danube 3 , Paris 1836, p. 181 sqq . ; do., Voyage 
sur le Danube de Pest a Routchouk (sic!), par 
navire a vapeur , vol. i., Paris 1836, p. 276 sqq.\ 
Herm Tenne’s Reisen nach St. Petersburg , nebs/ 
einem Reisejournal der Donaufahit , Pest 1788. 
p. 210 sq.-, Gugomos, Reiss von Bucharest , der 
Hauptstadt in der Wuliachai. Uber Giurgesvo , 
Rustschuk , durch Oberbulgarien , bis gegen die 
Graenzen von Rumelien , und dann durch Unter- 
bulgarien uber Silistria wieder zuriick , ini 
fahre 1789, Landshut 1812; Phil. v. Wussow, 
Ubersicht des Rriegsschauplatzes der europaischen 
Tiirkei , Coblence 1828, p. 78 sqa. Hadjdji Khalifa. 
Rumeli und Bosna, transl. 1 . v. Hammer, Vienna 
1812, p. 43 sq.\ M. F. Thielen, Die europaische 
Turkey , Vienna 1828, p. 238 sq.\ C. W. Wutzer, 
Reiss in den Orient Europas und einen Theil 
Weslasiens , vol. i., Elberfeld i860, p. 209 sqq.-, 
1 . v. Hammer, G. O. R ., viii. 144 (“RusJuk 
stormed by rebels in 1751”); F. Kanitz, 
Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan 2 , vol. i.. 
Leipzig 1882, p. 123 sqq . ; C. J. Jirecek, Ccsty 
po Bulharsku , Prague 1888, p. 191 — 1941 do., 
Das Furstenthum Bulgarien, Leipzig 1891, p. 410 
sq.; A. Grisebach, Reiss durch Rumelien und 
nach Brussa , vol. i., Gottingen 1841. p. 23 sq.\ 
C. Grubler, Rustschuk , ein turkisches Stddtebild, in 
A us alien IVelttheilen {Monatschrift fur Landcr- 
und Volkerkunde ), year viii. (1877). p. 70—75; 
H. v. Moltke, Der russisch-turkische Feldzug 
1828 und 1829, dargestellt im Jahr 184J 2 , 
Berlin 1877; M. K. Saratov, Uber die Besolke- 
rung der Stadte Ruscuk , Varna und Sumen 
(Sumla), in Periodicesko spisanie na biilgarskoto 
knizevno druzestvo , year iii., Sofia 1882, p. 20; 
Karel Skorpil, Opis na starinite po tecenieto na 
reka Rusenski Lom , vol. ii., Sofia 1914; Nikola 


G. Popov, Opisanie na Ruscuk , Russe 1928 
(contains an account of the state of Rus£uk in 
,860—1879); Mihajl Hadii Rostov, Minaloto 
na Ruse , Ruscuk 1929; the periodical, publ. in 
Ruscuk and now defunct, Letopis in its second 
year, Nrs. 4, 5, 7, 8 and 9 contained contributions 
to the history of the town; Johs. Gellert, Rust- 
schuk , in Mitteilungen des Vereins der Geographen 
an der Universitat Leipzig , Heft 14-15, Leipzig 
1936; SSmi Bey F rasheri, Ramus iil-A'lam, iii. 
2323. — The bookseller Simeon Simeonov in 
Ruscuk in 1929 published a guide (96 p.) Russe 
V minaloto i dnes , istoriceski , geografski i 
statisticeski belezki to the town but it paid little 
attention to Ruseuk’s past. 

(Franz Babinger) 

RUSTAMIDS, a dynasty of Ibadi Kha- 
ridjis of Tahert. The first of the Rustamid 
imams, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam, of Persian 
origin, had been made governor of Kairawan when 
the Kharidji Beibers of the Djebel Nefusa, led 
by Abu ’ 1 -Khattab al-Ma c fari [q. v.] seized the 
town in 141 (758). Three years later (144= 76 t), 
Muhammad b. al-Ash c aLh at the head of a strong 
Arab army recaptured Kairawan. Ibn Rustam fled 
to the west and founded Tahert [q. v.] in a region 
where the Kharidjis must already have been very 
numerous. Fifteen years later, the Ibadfs conferred 
the imamate upon him. Six members of the same 
family in turn succeeded him. The chronology of 
their reigns is however rather uncertain. With certain 
gaps it may be arranged as follows; 

'Abd al-Rahman b. Rustam 160— 168 (776—784) 
c Abd al-Wahhab b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 168—208 

(784—823) 

Abu Sa'id al-Aflah b. 'Abd al-Wahhab 208 — 258 

(823—871) 

Abu Bakr b. al-Aflah, dethroned 258 — ? (871 — ?) 
Abu ’ 1 -Yakzan Muhammad b. al-Aflah ? — 281 

(? — 894) 

Abu Hatim Yusuf b. Muhammad, dethroned 281 — ? 

( 894 -?) 

Ya'kub b. al-Aflah, dethroned ? 

Abu Hatim Yusuf, restored ? 

Ya'kub b. al-Aflah, restored 294 — 296 (906 — 908) 

The history of the foreign relations of the 
Rustamids, all that authors like Ibn Khaldun, Ibn 
‘Idharl or al-Bakrl, knew of them, is limited to a 
few facts. Although the kingdom of Tahert was sur- 
rounded by enemies (the territory of the Aghlahids 
of Kairawan included the Zab [q. v.] and the 
Idrisids of Fas were suzerains of Tlemcen [q. v.]), 
its existence was not directly threatened for 1 50 
years. We find the second imam, 'Abd al-Wahhab, 
associated in the attack by the Kharidji Berbers 
(Huwwara and Nefusa) on the town of Tripoli 
which was under the Aghlabid amirs. At the same 
time the Rustamids, who could not recognise the 
'Abbasid caliphate and had to defend themselves 
against the Aghlabids who were vassals of Baghdad, 
seem to have sought the friendship of the Umaiyads 
of Cordova. Ibn c Id_hari under 207 (822) mentions 
the magnificent reception given by the Umaiyad 
‘Abd al-Rahman II to an embassy from Tahert 
which included the son of the imam ‘Abd al-Wahh5b. 
We also know that this Umaiyad had a Rustamid 
among his viziers (information supplied by fi. 
Levi-Provengal) and that in 239 (853) al-Aflah 
received a present of 100,000 dirhems from the 
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Umaiyad Muhammad I. The reign of this imam surprising tolerance of foreigners, even those hostile 
al-Aflah saw a conflict between the Rustamids and to the sect, encouraged the entrance of dissident 
the Berbers of the region of Tlemcen, parti>an> elements into the administration and prepared the 
of the Idrisids of Fas, in which Tahert was way for the collapse of Tahert and the annexation 
victorious. Lastly we know how in 296 (908) the of the kingdom by the victorious Shl c is. 
kingdom of Tahert collapsed in a few days before Bibliography'. Ibn Khaldun, Histoire 

the onslaught of the Kutama Berbers led by the Berber es, ed. de Siane, i. 154; transh, i. 242— 

SJjih missionary Abu c Abd Allah [q. v/j. Several 243; Ibn Tdhan, al-Bayan al-mughrib, ed. Dory. 

Rustamids were put to death and their heads sent i. 150 — 151; transl. E Fagnan, i. 209 — 210: 

to RakkSda and carried through the streets of Kaira- al-Bakri, Description de TAfrique septentrionale. 

wan. Others, among whom according to some ed. de Siane (Algiers 1913), P* 67 — 69; transl, 

authors were the imam Ya c kub and his son Abu (Algiers 1911), p. 139 — 1 4 1 J Aba Zakariva. 

Sulaimin, were able to escape and reach the o.vns Kitab al-Sira wa-Akhbar al-A^imma, partial transl 
of Wargla. by Masqueray ( Chronique d'Abott Zakaria ), 

What is of more importance than the relations I Algiers 1898; Ibn SaghTr, Chronique .. . sur le > 
with the other powers of Spain and Barbary. is j imams Rostemides de Tahert , ed. and transl. A. 

the internal life of the Rustamid state which our de C. Motylinski (Actes du XIV f me Cong) •' > 

usual sources ignore but of which we get a glimpse ! des Orientalistes , 3 rd section, Algiers 1905); 

from Ibadf chroniclers like Abu Zakariva 3 . al-Barradl, Kitab al- Dj awahir , Cairo 1302; al- 

Although hereditary, the succession of imams Shammakhi, Kitab al-Sivar , Cairo 1301; K 

was in theory regulated by the vote of the Ibadi Basset, Les sanctuaires du Djebel Nefousa . in 

community The im5m, regarded as the most worthy, y.A.^ 1899, Etude sur la Zenatia du 

most honourable and best educated man, the tem- Mzab d'Ouargla et de Toued Rir ’ ( Publication \ 

poral and spiritual chief of the state, whose prestige de la Faculte des Lettres d' Alger ^ xii.): R- 

extended to the communities in the east, was in Strothmann, Berber und Ibaditen , in Jsl. y 1928 

reality under the control of the religious caste - (Georges Mar^ais) 

shurat y mathaikh , talaba, the guardians of the strict RUSTEM PASHA, Ottoman grand vizier 
observance of the laws of the sect. and historian, was born in 1500 in the vicinity 

In a theocratic state of this kind, crises naturally i of Sarajevo (q. v. ; cf. the report of the Bailo B. 
took the form of schisms. The most serious took ] Navagero in Alberi, Relazioni degli ambasciaton 
place during the reign of the second imam, c Abd 1 veneti al senate . ser. iii., vol. 3, p. 89: d'un casalc 
al-Wahhab. At the instigation of a rejected can- appresso il serraglio da Bosna , i. e. Bosna-Seray). 

didate for the imSmate a group of malcontents either in Botomir or perhaps on the western border 

demanded that the elected imam should rule with | of Sarejevsko polje (cf. C. Truhelka, in Bosnischc 
the control of a regular assembly. This innovation I Post , Sarajevo 19 12, N°. 80, who comes to this 
was put to the Ibfidl doctors in the east, who | conclusion because Rustem Pasha built a bridge 


rejected the principle completely. The advocates j 
of the reform separated from the community and , 
formed the sect of the NukkSrls [q. v.]. 

A second schism took place in the region of j 
Tripoli on the death of a governor of the province i 
and the question of his successor designated by j 
the im5m of TShert. 

Crises no less serious which seem however to , 
have been more of the character of dynastic rivalries 
disturbed the peace of Tahert from the fourth 
imSmate. The claimants to the throne gained the 
support of an opposition formed of diverse elements 
No less than the religious prestige of the imams, 
the resources of the region and the activity of its 
commerce attracted to Tihert foreigners from Persia, 
the ancestral home of the Rustamids, or from dif- , 
ferent parts of Barbary, Arabs from Ifrikiya, Nafusa 
from Tripolitania, and Christian Berbers. The ZenSta 
nomads of Ifrikiya and the Central Maghrib fre- 
quented its markets and gTew rich in them. Among 
these heterogeneous groups, some, like the Nefusa. 
Persians and Christians, showed themselves regularly 
the supporters of the established authority; while 
others, the Arabs in particular, and very often the 
nomads, were disposed to encourage the ambitions 
of pretenders. 

Exposed to the troubles stirred up by its guests 
*nd its neighbours, this ideal state had then a 
tomewhat agitated existence. The dynasty included 
•Me politicians, like al-Aflah who. using the maxim 
dtmide et tmperm^ tented pence and whose reign 
WCks the apogee of Rustamid power. Several 
R l ttmid i were teemed Inin, caring less for their 
««*» m rulers then for theological speculations, 
fil m— Itos yiq ft ai sh w tt e e 19m autonomy. Their 


with 15 arches over the zeljeznica of which remains 
still exist), of parents probably originally Christian. 
In a sid/ill of the SherPat court in Sarajevo. 
“Nefisa Khanum, daughter of Mustafa and sister 
of Rustem Pasha” in the middle of Sha c bSn 964 
(June 1557) sold through her agent Hadjdji € Ah 
Beg b. Khair al-Din, mutewellt of Rustem Pasha s 
beztisfan in Sarajevo, her house there; this gives 
the name of the father Mustafa. The family are 
said to have been originally called Opukovic while 
( * 1 . Truhelka, op. cit , says the name was Cigalie 
The local tradition of Sarajevo knows Nefi^a 
Khanum as a sister of Rustem Pasha and daughter 
of a Mustafa Beg or Pasha. Rustem Pasha's brother 
was the kapudan pasha (q. v. ; grand admiraP 
Sinan Pasha. As a boy Rustem entered the school 
for pages in Stambul and then the service of the 
court. He became stirrup-holder ( rik*abdar ; q. v.), 
gained the favour of the sultan and was appointed 
governor of Diyarbakr [q. v.], later of Anatolia 
In 1533 he became third and in 154 1 second 
vizier. On Dec. 1, 1544 he received the imperial 
seal for the first time. In 1553 at his own request 
Rustem Pasha was relieved of office and retired 
to Scutari where his wife Mihr-i Mah [q.v.], a 
daughter of SulaimSn I Kanuoi [q. v.], had built 
a palace. But by 1555 he was again grand vizier, 
this ° ffice nntil his death in Inly 10, 1561 
(2 * Shawwal 968; of the various dates given, 
this must be the right one; J. H. Mordtmann. 
m M. b. O . S X xxii./a [1929], 38, however, 
the ,6th Sbawwll 97 g g , s6l] „ 

** ** °|. h,s death). He was buried in his 
P ' nd,d in Stambul beside the Shah- 

*de mosque (cf. Hadikat al-WuiarH p. % % 
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and Husain b. Isma c ll, Had that al-Djawam? , i. 
16; wrongly in SidjiU-i c othmdm , ii. 378). In 
addition to the many buildings, notably mosques, 
which he erected with his vast wealth in various 
parts of the empire and for which he employed 
the great architect Sinan, Rustem Pasha made a 
reputation for himself by a chronicle of the Ottoman 
empire, Taxvarikk-i Al-i ^ 0 (hman^ which goes under 
his name. In the completest version that has sur- 
vived, it comes down to 968 (1560 — 1561). The 
narrative, as regards the earlier period, closely 
follows the anonymous Tawdrikh-i Al-i l Othman 
and the Annals of Muhyl al-Din Djemali and 
Neshri [q. v.]. It is only from the reign of Mehmed 11 
the Conqueror, that it show’s a certain independence, 
although perhaps here also an original source may 
be found. It only becomes important when it 
describes the events of his time. Although Rustem 
Pasha is known to have encouraged historical 
studies (cf. F. Babinger, G.O.W., p. 82, note), it 
is by no means certain whether he is himself the 
author of the Chronicle that bears his name or 
whether he only had it compiled. A German 
translation of part of it was published by Dr. Lud wig 
Forrer under the title Die osmanische Chronik da 
Rustem Pascha in the Turkische Bibliothek , xxi. 
(Leipzig 1923; cf. thereon O.L.Z., xxviii. [1925], 
p. 246 sq. \ fsl ., xvi. [1925], p. 154 sqq ., and 
Histor. Zeitschnft x vol. cxxxviii. [1928], p. 57 1 sq.). 

Bibliography, ‘Othmanzade Ahmad Tahb. 
Hadikat al-Wuzarc I 5 , p. 28 sqq.\ Mehmed 
XhuraiyS, Si(l/ill-i 'othmdni ^ ii. 377 sq . ; F. 
Babinger, G.O. IF., p. 81 sq. ; Mehmedbeg Kape- 
tanovic, in Wissenschaf tl. Mitteilungen au r 
Bosnien und der Herzegovina , Vienna 1895, 
p. 524 jy.; Hamdija Kresevljakovic, Rustempasa. 
veliki vezir Sulejmana //, in Has (ami Vjesnik , 
xxxvi.. Zagreb 1928, p. 272 — 287; Mehmed 
Handiic, Knjiievni rad bosansko hercegovackih 
muslimana (reprinted from the Glastiik vrhovnog 
starjesinstva is lams ke rjerske zaycdniee\ Sarajevo 
1 933 t P- 35 *< 1 ’\ Safvetbeg Basagic, Znameniti 
Hrvati , Fosnjaa i Hercegovei u Turskoj Car ex’ini x 
Zagreb 1931, p. 65. (Franz Babinger) 
RUYAN, a district comprising the! 
western half of M&zandaran [q. v.]. 

Iranian tradition. According to Darmesteter, ! 
Avesta , ii. 416, Ruyan corresponds to the mountain 
called Raodita (“reddish”) in Ya<kt, 19, 2, and 
Rbyishn-dmand in Bundahishn , xii. 2, 27 (transl 
West, p. 34). Biruni, Chronologies ed. Sachau, j 
p. 220, makes Ruyan the scene of the exploit of 
the archer Arish (cf. Zahlr al-Din, p. 18 [ Yasht 8, 6. 
in this connection mentions the hill Aryo-xshnSa]). 
In the letter addressed to the mobad Tansar by 
king *Gushnaspshah (ii\rd century A.D. '•), the latter , 
claims to be lord of Tabaristan, Pati§hx w ar-gar, i 
Gllan, Dailaman, Ruy 5 n and Damawand. 1 

Geography. According to Ibn Rusta, p. 150, 
and Ibn al-Fak;ih, p. 304 [the latter cites Baladhuri 1 
as authority, but the passage is lacking in the 
Fufuh al-Buldan)s Ruyan was at first an independent 
kura attached to Dailam. It was conquered by 
c Omar b. al- c Ala 3 (after 141 = 758) who built a 
town there with a minbar and attached it to 
Tabaristan. Ruyan comprised an extensive area 
the districts of which lay between two mountains 
[Ibn al-Fak!h: “between the mountains of Ruyan 
and Dailam”]; each township could supply from 
400 to 1,000 soldiers [Ibn al-Fakih: in all 50,000]. 
The kharadj levied on Ruyan by Harun al-Rashld 


was 400,050 dirhams. The town of Ruyan called 
Kadjdja was the headquarters of the wait . Rtlyan 
was near the mountains of Raiy and was reached 
via Raiy. The text of the two authors above quoted 
suggests that between RUyan and unsubjected 
Dailam was a region which formed the military 
zone from which operations were conducted against 
Dailam. To this zone belonged Shalus ( *Calus ), a 
town called al-Kabira [situated opposite Kadjdja]* 
another ( 3 ) town called al-Muhdatha and lastly 
Muzn. [But on these frontiers see the Hudud al- 
c Alam and Zahlr al-Din]. 

Istakhri, p. 206, enumerates the mountains of 
“Dailam” [in the broad sense] as the following: 
Djibal Karin, Djibal *F&dhushan and Djibal al- 
Rubandj (according to Barthold: *al-Ruyandj = 
RGySn). In these last named highlands there were 
formerly kingdoms (mamalik) ; in the part adjoining 
Tabaristan the kings were of Tabaristan and in 
the part adjoining Raiy they were of Raiy. 

According to the Hudud aHAlarn (written in 
372 = 982, ed. Barthold, fol. 30a), Natil (according 
to Istakhri, p. 217: one marhala west of Amul) 
CalBs, Ru(j]) 5 n (= Ruyan) and Kalar (west of 
Cslus) formed a province of Tabaristan but the 
authority there belonged to a king named Ustundar. 
RadhSn produced red woollen materials for water* 
proofs and blue gilttn (a kind of carpet material). 

Rustamdir. From the Mongol period we 
find the geographical term Rustamdar, According 
to the Xuzhat al-Kulub y p. 161, the greater part 
of its territory was irrigated by the Shah-rud (? !) 
and the Tarikh-i Khant , ed. Dorn, p. 298, says 
that Talakan (on the upper Shah-rud) adjoined 
RustamdSr. On the other hand, Zahlr al-Din gives 
the term a larger connotation and uses it some- 
times as a synonym of Ruyan and sometimes with 
a special meaning. An examination of the passages 
leads R. Vasmer, op. cit p. 123 — 124 to the con- 
clusion that Rustamdar in the proper sense was 
situated towards Kudjor and Kalar while Rnyan 
primarily meant the country between Rustamdar 
and Kasrin (i. e. the country towards Raiy). Ac- 
cording to Zahlr al-Din (p. 19 — 20), the eastern 
frontier of Rustamdar was originally at Si-sangSn 
(near the mouth of the river of Kudjttr), but in 
the time of the Saldjuk Sandjar was brought back 
to Alisha (near Amul 3 ); the western frontier was 
at first at Malat (near Lengerud in Gllan), but in 
590 (1193) was brought back to Sakhtasar (on 
the eastern frontier of Gllan) and in 640 (1242) 
at Namak-awa-rud (west of Kalarastik). It is curious 
that ^ahir al-Din, p. 17 seems to place the “town 
of Ruyan” (Kadjdja of Ibn Rusta) at KudjQr but 
the passage is not very explicit and the legend of 
the foundation of the town given by Zahlr al-Din 
may belong to a period before the appearance of 
the term Rustamdar. 

The princes of Ruyan. The title attested 
for the dynasty is Ustundar (perhaps *Ustan-dar < 
Ostan-dar ; cf. Tabari, i. 2638). It is Dot clear 
if the dynasty also took the title of padhuspan 
(' <,patgospan ) which in Sasanian terminology was 
at first borne by the viceroys of the four great 
divisions of the empire, the prerogatives of which 
were lessened in time by the increase in power of 
the military commanders (sipahbadh\ cf. Christensen, 
V empire dts Sasanides , p. 41, 43). The fact is 
that in the passage in Istakhri, p. 206, the mountain 
of *Fadhusfan is mentioned separately and, it seems, 
to the east of *Ruyandj but it is possible that the 
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two names only mean the two parts of “Ruyan” 
which at this time were under Tabanstan and Raiy 
respectively. In any case, m the genealogy of the 
L’stundars (Zahir al-Din, p. 146 — 154 and 320 — 
321), Paduspan appears as the personal name of 
the eponymous founder and of certain princes only. 
The eponym PadHspan (towards the end of the 
vii<h century : ) was regarded as one of the three 
sons of Gil-Gaubara, a descendant of the Sasanian 
l)jamasp (who reigned 497 — 499)- Towards the 
the beginning of the xdi century (Istakhri, p. 206 
[see above]), the dynasty seems to have passed 
through a crisis which it survived. After the death 
of Pjalal al-Pawla Kayumarth b. Bisutun b. Gustahm 
in 857 (1453) his possessions were divided between 
his two sons: the line of Ka J us reigned in Ndr, j 
in the valley of the left bank tributary of the 
river of Amul (Haraz-pey), and that of Iskandar 
at Kudjfir, on the northern slopes of the mountains 
of Nur. 1 

On the feudal wars m Mazandaran see Zahir ( 
al-I)in, ed. Dorn, index. The piinces of Rustam- ' 
dar retained their autonomy down to the time of I 
the Safa \\ ids. In 947 (1540) the expedition of ; 
Shah Tahmasp against Malik Djahangir h. Malik 
Kails who had shut himself up in the fortress of 
I.ftridjan, wa* a failure (cf Ahsan al-TawartkJi , 1 
ed. Seddon, p. 299). In 997 (1589) the maliks i 
Djahangir h. c Aziz of Nur and Djahangir b. Mu- 
hammad of Kudjur came to pay homage to Shah \ 
Abbas but finally in 1003 (1594) they were both 
dispossessed of their lands: the ruler of Nur sub- | 
mittcd voluntarily while he of Kudjur was seized j 
by force (cf. ‘ Alam-ard , p. 265, 334, 354 — 357 )- 
The Rhode Island School of Design (U. S. A ) 
possesses a sarcophagus of wood originally placed 
over (he tomb of the Imam-zSda Abu ’ 1 -Kasim b 
Musa al-Kazim by al-malik al-abzam iftikhar muluk 
aDadjam malik Lfalal al-Din Gustahm b. al- 
ma > hum Malik Ashraf ( stunddr dated Ramadan 
S77 [or 879 : ] = Feb. 1473 (cf. Catalogue of ' 
the International Exhibition of Persian Art in 
Ionian, iqjo—iqjr, N°. 141). This prince must 1 
be added to Justi’s list. Perhaps the sarco- 
phagus comes from the sanctuary of Ibn Imam 
Musa in the valley of Lar, i. e. immediately south 
of Nur (cf. Rabino, op. cit., p, 115 and the map: 
on the road from Raladeh to Teheran [via Afca]). 


The names of the carpenters are Ahmad and 
Husain (?) b. Hasan ( = ), cf. the name of Ahmad 
b. Husain who carved a gateway at Barfurush iD 
870, Rabino, op. cit., p. Ia, and ibid., p. Jo, Husain 
b. Ahmad who carved the gate of Buland-Imam, 
near Ashraf, dated 873 (1468). 

Bibliography. Cf. the art. mazandaran; 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , s. v. Patkospan , 
Ustandar and p. 433 — 435 ; Marquart, Erdn- 
sahr , p. 1 3 1, 135 (Rvan)-, Barthold, Istor.-geogr. 
obsor Irana , St. Petersburg 1903, p. 155 aQ d 
159; Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate , p. 373-374; R. Vasmer, Die Erobcrung 
Tabaristans durch die Araber, in Islamica , IIl/i., 
1927, p. 1 15 — 125 (a detailed analysis of the 
sources); Rabino, Mazandaran in G.M.S., 1928, 
see index. (V. Minorsky) 

RUZZlK b. TALA J 1 C ai.-Malik al- c Adil, Badr 
al-DIn Abu ShU£ja c Mauid al- 1 slam, Fatimid 
wazir, of Armenian origin, succeeded his father 
TalaY [q. v.] after the latter’s assassination on 
20> h Ramadan 556 (Sept. 12, 1161), and remained 
in office for fifteen months. The only event of 
importance during this period was a Berber invasion 
' n 557 (1162) under Husain b. Nizar [see NIZAR 
B. al-mustansir], who was captured and put to 
death. Ruzzik inherited the literary tastes of his 
father and is said to have governed well, but 
when, in the same year, he attempted to remove 
his rival Shawar [q. v.] from the governorship of 
the Upper Sa c id, the latter, encouraged by the 
Caliph al-‘Adid [q. v.], rebelled and marched on 
Cairo. The waztr, deserted by his partisans [see 
dirgham], fled from the city (i8<*> Muharram 558 
= Dec. 29, 1162) but was betrayed, and executed 
by Taiy b. Shawar. The historian al-Makrlzi remarks 
(Khitat. ii. 207 — 208) that Ruzzik was the last 
holder of the office of naztr al-mazalim in the 
Fatimid period. 

B ib biography: Ibn Taghrlbardi, ed. Popper, 
iii. 88, 94-95, 109 ; Ibn Khallikan, transl. de 
Slane, i. 608, 660; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, ed. Jewett, 
p. 146; Djamal al-Din al-Halabi, MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 3685, fol. 90 b -9ib; H. Derenbourg, ’’Oumara 
du Yemen, 3 vols., in P.E.L.O.V., l 897 -i 9 ° 4 - 
(H. A. R. Gibb) 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. i, read: M. is now a pretty little Arab town with 9,423 inhabitants. To the east of it is the 

Blad ’, which was formerly separated by a wall, now taken down, from the town which lay 

to the west of it. The whole area is surrounded by a wall which is pierced on the north 
by three, in the west by one, and in the south by three gates. 

P. 41b, article Lur, 1 . 71, instead of: The clans ( guruh ), read: The tribes ( guruh ). 

P. 42 a , 1 . 28, instead of: mutaffarika, read: mutafarrika ; 1 . 51, instead of: southern, read: northern. 

P. 43a, 1 . 48, instead of: village, read: valley. 

P. 438, 1 . 62, instead of: like, read: as well as. 

P. 44 a , 1 . 11, instead of: Buyid, read: Ziyarid. 

1 . 63, instead of: Makam, read: Makan. 

P. 62k, 1 . 37, instead of: Siyat, reed Siyat. 

P. 76a, 1. 1 and p. 77a, 1 . 6 from below, read Rumiya, for Rumiya. 

P. 76b, add on 1 . 22 from below: From January to March 1928, L. Waterman conducted excavations 

in the region of Tell 'Umair for the American Schools of Oriental Research (cf. their 
Bulletin , N®. 30, 1928). The mound seems to conceal a zigguratu (tower built in successive 
stages) with a large temple adjoining it which continued to be used in the Graeco-Roman 
period 5 a Roman cemetery was laid bare in another part of the ruined area. From in- 
scriptions found here the equation Akshak-Upi (Opis)-Seleucia is made quite certain. For 
Akshak, cf. also the article by Unger in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, vol. i., Berlin 
1928, p. 64 — 65. 

P. 77 b , read iv. 447, 7 for v. 447, r 

P* 79 , read al-Lusfiya for al-Susftya. Al-Lusfrya is contracted from al-Yusuf!ya; cf. Nahr al-Yusufiya 
in Lughat aid- Arab , iii. 289 g. 

Add to the Bibliography of the article al-mada’in : Apart from the already mentioned poem 
of Patchachy, unimportant in matter, in the periodical Lughat a/-' A rai\ Baghdad, iii., 1914, 
p. 393 , cf. especially the articles by F. DjebrSn in the same periodical, iii. 136—141 (with 
corrections by Kazim al-Dudjaill, op. cit ., p. 292 — 294) an( i Kazim al-DudjailT, op. cit ., 
p. 282 — 294. Djebran deals particularly with the present settlements of Arab tribes in the 
region of al-Mada J in, al-Dudjail! also gives an account of the latter and gives interesting 
information also of the pilgrimages to the tomb of Salman al-harisl, describes the interior 
of this “sanctuary” and gives notes on various mounds of ruins in the region of al-Mada In 
which form a welcome addition to Herzfeld’s topography. 

P- t« 7 , add to the Bibliography of the art mahdI khan: Geiger & Kuhn, Grundriss der iron. 

Philologie, ii. 562; Pavet de Courteille, Did. turc-oricntal , preface; Denison Ross has edited 
the grammar which serves as introduction to the dictionary Sanglakh ( Mabani l-loghat , 
being a grammar of the Turki language in Persian , Bibl. Indica , new ser., N®. 1225, 

Calcutta 1910, in-8, xxiv., 142 p.; cf. Cl. Huart, in J.A., 191 1, xvii., p. 328 ' 33 °)> Edwards, 
Cat. Pers. Books Brit. Mus., p. 502 — 504. 

' 22 ^h’ 1 2 9 an< ^ 33 , instead of: Ma’munis, read: Ma'munids. 

p 224 U 3 , instead of Farlghunls, read : Farighunids. 

43 2 , 1 . 11 ab infra , add: According to Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg, i. 3 I 4 , 375 , Aakut, iv. 
294) Kawadh destituted al-Mundhar b. Ma J al-Sama’ because of his refusal to accept Maz- 
dakism and appointed in his place the KiDdite al-Harith b. Amr, who had embraced the 

new faith. Whatever may be the truth, the relations between the king of Persia and the 

p , Arab have been influenced by Mazdakism. 

r - 49 ® "1 1 . 11, 12 ab infra , read: Timur who stayed in Balat (Milet) on his return from Smyrna 

in the winter after the battle of Angora (1402) (Ducas, p. 76, ed. Bonn, various reading). 

497 , art. Milas , Bibliography : A complete discussion of the ruins of Pecin by R. M. Riefstahl will 
appear in An archaeological Journey in Southzuestern Anatolia (discussion of the inscriptions 
_ by P. Wittek). 

3°5 1 1 - 19, instead of: Nukdt , read: Nukat. 

5 i 4 °, art. mIrath. To be added to the Bibliography. Peltier and Bousquet, Les successions 
agnatiques mitigees , Paris 1935. 

53 ° , 1 . 32, p. 5433^ I, 29, instead of: 828, read: 282. 

° 4 °> art. al-muhadjirUna. Add: In modern times the name Muhadjirun has been applied to 
those Muhammadan emigrants who, as a result of the transfer of Muhammadan territory to 
the non-Muhammadan rule left their native land and went to a Muslim country in order 
not to be impeded in the exercise of their religious duties. For example, towards the end 
of the xviiith century and in the xix'h century large bodies of such emigrants abandoned 
lands occupied by the Russians and sought a new home in Turkey. A similar phenomenon 
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accompanied the liberation of the Balkan peoples from Turkish rule and the rise of the 
independent Balkan states. The Muhammadans deported to Turkey from Greek territory 
after the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) as a result of an agreement with Greece were always 
called Muhadjirtln, even in official language. Their affairs were regulated by a “General 
Office for Nomads and Emigrants (Ashcfir we Muhadjirun Miidiriyetl ' umumiyesi). 

In modern Turkey the Muhadjirun constitute an important domestic and cultural problem. 
Their settlements which are distributed over the whole of Anatolia are as a rule centres 
for the advancement of Turkish culture. The word Muhadjir also plays an important part 
in place-names in Turkish territory as an element in names, mainly of recent origin. 

l\ 67 3 a , 1 . 9, 62, p. 674-1, 1 - 3} instead of: Rec. Hist. Crois read: Rec . d. textes rel. a Vhist. d 
Se Idj cnictdes. 

P. 673b, 1 . 22, instead of: noi, read: 1108. 

1 . 62, instead of: Guhaz, read: Guhar. 

T. 074b, 1 . 54, instead of: Sa c Cd, read: Sam. 

1’. oS6 a , l. 45, instead of: Waki c ahnigar, lead: \Vaki c a nigar. 

I*. 68Sa, 1 . 43, 55, 63, instead of: Mir, lead: Mere. 

1 . 66, instead of: in May 1624, read: in May 1624,. 

I 1 . 691b, 1. 23, to be added; 13. *Ikd al-djawhar al-thamin (extract in L. Massignon, Recital 
p. 171, note 1). 

1 ’. 692L l. 29, to be added: He has been hurried at the feet of the poet Niyaz! Misri at Kastro 
(Lemnos), wheie his tomb was still shown in 1916 (cf. L. Massignon, Recueil, p. 164). 

1 * 7 °l a i 1 - ^ he added: In an early period Turkish has also known the form mttdur (from 

Sanscrit mu ini, mong. motor , cf. \V. Bang and A. von Gabain, Turk. Turf an- T ex te, v. 53^ 

1 '. 701 1 *, 1 no, t 0 t )C added: Signature was something of a privilege. Of the surviving engraver-- 
of Istanbul two only possessed it: Yumm, the son of a famous father of that name, ami 
c Ashik. The personal seals in Latin characters, made up to this day (1933), are > with a few 
exceptions, barbarous. 

The ethnographic museum at Ankara possesses a curious collection of metal seals provenient 
bom the shaikhs of the now dissolved tarika of the Bektashis. 

1 ’. 7 °* a « Bibliography of the art. muhr. To be added: Cf. T.B . , i. 28 sqq. (anecdote of a muhind/it 
“Siegclmacher”). — On the “Sacred seal of the Piophet”, cf. T.O.E.M . , vii. 372-377. 

1 ‘ 712, art. Mt’KATii. n, SI’Laiman. Mukatil’s commentary on the Kur’an as is evident from manuscript-' 
recently found by Ritter and Schacht is called at- Tafsir fi mutashdbih a l- Hu A an and deab 
with the different meanings of single words like hudd , kitfr etc. in different passages ol 
the Kur 3 an. There are manuscripts in Stambul, Hamidlya, N°. 58, Faizullah, N°. 79, Sera\ 
N°. 74, T mumi, N°. 561; cf. Ritter, />•/., xvii. 249, and Schacht, Aus den Bibliotheken — 
i. 5S ; also al-Ash'an Makdlat, ed. Ritter, index, p. 46. According to Massignon, La Passim 
d'al’f/alia; , p. 520, note 2 the commentary is quoted by Abu T-Husain al-Malati, Tanb: . 
iva-mdd (Pers.) on p. 577 * Massignon calls attention to Mukatil’s importance as a soutce 
for homonyms in which al-Shafi c ! followed him, cf. also p. 703. (M. Plessnfr) 

l’- 735 ^- Bibliography of the art. MURpjlTF.S. To be added: Goldziher, Irja\ in Z.D.M.G. nI'- 
(1891), 161 — 171. 

P. 75 6h - h 60, instead of: 433 (1042), to be read: 453 (1061). 

P. 764b, I. 59, instead of: NlZAR, to be read: nizar. 

P. 83 lb, 1 . 12, instead of, Sufrite, to be read: Sufrites. 

1 . 946'*. 1 67, instead of: Leipzig, to be read: L psala and Leipzig. 

1 . 927b, Addition to the bibliography of the art NISH: B. Lovric, Istorija His a, prill kom pe-t- 
tfogodiMijice osloboctenja Rons taut ificvog i Nem anji nog grada (// januara jSqS — 11 januaia 
1 QoS'). Nish 1927 (a kind of illustrated monograph). 
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From the Preface: 

„Die genaue Feststcllu ng des rechtsgeschafUichen Typus der Ernte- 
arbeitervertrige und der tmlBrscheidungsmerkmale der beiden Ver- 
tragsarten Bess das Vorkommen lusher ubersehener Mischformen 
erlcennea. Der giinstige Stand der Quelled ermoglichte es, von den 
Veradhiedenen Arten rechtsgeschaftlicher VerwerOmg menschlicher 
Arbeitskraft fur einen wichtigen Zeitabschnitt BabylOniens ein anschau- 
liches Bdd *u entwerfen, dessen Lebendigkeif durch Heranriehung 
von Wirtschaftstexten erbOht werden konate, die uns Aufschluss iiber 
Arbeitsorganisation, Arbeitskontrolle und Lohnverrechung gewahren”. 
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